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PREFACE 


Teere is at the present dme an unusual demand for works o£ reference. It may be 
due partly to a higher general standard of education, increasing the number o£ 
reader^ and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or epeakera, to * verify 
their refetencea' But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must poaaeaa ourselves of dictionaries and encyriopflediaa, because it la 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in onr time baa not only created a 
demand for general works of reference ; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionarica or encyclop^dinfl of a more special character. Musicians Imvc foirnd the 
need of a Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an EjicydopEBdia of Religion and Ethics. 

5 cop« of the Encyclopaedia. 

The words * Religion’ and * Ethics' ore both used m their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contonba of this volume will show* The Encyclopedia will contain 
articles on all the KeligionB of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religiouB bchef or enstom. and on 
every ethical movementy eveiy philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persona and places as are famous in the history of teligiou and morals will be 
included* The Encydopsedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology* folk¬ 
lore, Biology* Psychologj", Econotnica, and Sociology. It is a wide field* but its 
limite are clearly defined Only once or twice throughout the courise of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 

Subjects and Authors. 

Very great care has been taken to make the list of enbjecta complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author* If imstakes have been made they will be 
pointed out by readers and reviewers) and the Eklitor will welcome every suggeation 
that is offered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes* In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with snfficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject comprehensively in one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics embraced by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thus there will 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. Again, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals; and in the second volume there will be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will be treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Altar, Ancestor-Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 

Editors and Assistants. 

How can due acknowledgment be made to all those who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopaxlia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference throughout the whole of its great 
and difficult field of study ? Professor A S. Oeden, Dr. Louis H. Gray, and Pro¬ 
fessor D. B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A MacCulloch, Mr. Crooke, Professor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir C. J. LyalL Then follow Professor Wenley, Dr. 
J. G. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hortland, Dr. Keane, Mr. W. H. Holmes. 3 Ir. J. Mooney, 
Mr. E. £L Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Comaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbaim, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Professor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir R C. Temple, Bart, Professor Nhldeke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Maepherson, Baron Friedrich von HUgel, Professor Lawlor, Professor SchafiT, Abbot 
E. C. Butler, Professor Samday, Professor Hillebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse. Principal Stewart, Professor Swete, and Colonel 
WaddelL These all have suggested authors, read manuscripts, corrected proofs, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could bo 
doubled without exhausting their number. 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Librarian of the India Oflfce; to Sir A H. L Fraser, K.C.SX, LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C..M.G.', 
Premier of Canada; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable booka 

After six years exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 
hope that it will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the right lines. The work wiU consist of about ten volumes. 
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Axidaman and NiooW Islands, 1894. 
Andamana. 

Thom^ (l^RDiaicK William), M.A 

Office; late Fellow of 
9®^*®ge, Cambridge. 

Abhiseka. 


pratique des Hantea 
Q 'j. Mmber of the 


i Folkloro Society; anthor 

of ThougfU Transfortnu, Kitukip Organixa- 
Marriagt in Atutralta, 
Animals. 

Tbombo.v (Basil Homb). 

Barrister-a^Law • formerly Acting Native 
Commissioner in Fiji 

^n?f**^\'^orahip and Cult of the Dead 
(rijiso)e 


Thomson (J. Arthur), M.A 

Bmus Profeaiior of Natoral History in the 
University of Aberdeen; anthor of The 
Study of Animai Lift, The Science ^Ltfe, 
(hdlinet of Zoologu, Heredity. 

Abiognoesis, Adaptation, Age. 

ViDTADHUSANA (SATIS CHAKORA), M.A, Ph.D.. 
>LR.A& 

Profesaor of Sanskrit and Pali and Indian 
Philoeo^y in the Presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta ; Joint Secretary of the Bnddhiat Text 
Society of India. 

Absolute (Vedanta and Buddhist). 

Waddeix (L. Austink), C.B., C.LE, LL.D.. 
F.L.S.. F.R.AI.. Lt.-Colonel. LM.a 
Professor of Tibetan in University ^Ucm, 
London ; anthor of TA« Buddhietn tf Tibet, 
Lhaea and U* Myeteriee. 

Abbot (Tibetan), Amitayua. 

Walshr (Rev. W. GnxKRT), B.A. 

Recordi^ Secretary of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and GenenJ Know- 
ledm among the Chinese, Sh anghmi. 

Altar (Chinese). 

Wrnlrt (Robert Mark), D.PhU., Sc.D., Lltt.D., 
I^I^ III. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Mklu^; author of Oonten^orcay TheUogy 

Acosmism. 

Whiblti' (Leonard). M.A 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
University Lecturer in Ancient History. 
AmphMyony. 

W-HYTR (J. Mackie), M.A, iLD. (Edin.), 
M.R.(3.8. (l^g.). 

Physician to the Dnndee Royal Infirmary; 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. Andrews 
Uni varsity. 

AIc^oL 

Wilde (Norma.n), Pb.D. 

Profe^r of Philosophy and Psychology In the 
University of Minnesota. 

•fstheticism. 

WooDHouHE (William J.L M.A 

Professor of Greek in the Univeraitv of Svdnev 
New S^th Wales. 

Adoption (Greek, Roman), Anmestv 
Aphrodisia, ApoUonia. 

Woods (Rev. Francis Henry), M.A, B.D. 

Rector of Bainton, Yorkahirt; Ute Fellow 
^ Theological Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Antediluvians. 

Workman (Rev. Herbert B.), D.Lit. 

Principal of the Wentrainster Training College. 
Aoelard, Ambrose ol Mihm, Anselm of 
Canterbury. 

Dr Wult (^URicE), Docteur en droit, Doeteor 
eo ptulosophie et lettres. 

<?« Critdriologie, 
d Hutoue da U ftiWphie k rUniveriitd 
de ^^n ; Membra de I’Acad^mie royale 
de et dn Oxsetl d'adminiitraUon 

o .®*Wiothiqne royale de Belgique; 

oocj^tmre de lUaactioa de la Revue N6o- 
ooolastique. 

^Esthetics. 








CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to tho cross-references throughout the volume, to which great 
attention has been paid, for the subject is one of the utmost importance, the 
following list should be consulted. It contains topics which have been considered 
as belonging to the Encyclopaedia, but which will be treated more conveniently 
under other titles. The list does not include the Indian castes or the names of the 
minor gods. 


Tone: 

Ajklu . • • • 

Ajutoo . . . « 

Ab (month) 

Abi^doD . . • 

Abarbanel . 

Ab bet din . 

Abbey 

Abd »I-Wahhab. 
AbdhoU 

Abel .... 
Abclitws .4bdomt« . 
Abenakis 
Aben Exr» . 
Abjorattoo. . 

Ablution 

Abn^^alioo • » 

.\boiU. . • » 

Abolitienisin . 

Abomination . . 

Abracadabra 
Abraham . 

Abraham (Apoc.) 
Abraham of Avila 

Abraharoitea 

Abrasax. Abraxaa 
Abrogation . 
Abnent-mindednesa . 
Abaolate Idealiion 
Abaorption . 
Abatineotiatn . 

Abatract Notion* 
Ababacer « 

AbuBakr . 

Aba-l-Ala al-Maarri. 

Abalia 

Acaciao* 

Accaopbori. 

Aooea»ory . 

AocoBatioD . . 

Aoephali . • 

Achara 

Acheron . . • 

Ac«meti»m . 

Acolj^ 

Acqnirementa . 
Aotiuiailivcneea . . 

Aotor*. . • • 

Acta of the Apostle* . 

Act* of the Martyr*, 
Saint* 

Actuality . 

Acnanite* . 

6 


PaotAua Tm.a oc Aanaa. 
State after I>eaUi (Egyp.). 

Tone. 

Adamites . 



l^auaa Tma or Aancu. 
SecU (Chr.). 

Old TcMtamenu 

.\dam Kadmon 


« 

Gnoaticiam. 

Calendar. 

.\decerdiUe 


• 

Descent to Hades. 

Abyas, SbeoL 

.\delophagi 


• 

Sects (CHir.). 

Almvanel. 

Adelpbian* . 


• 

Euchitea. 

Worship (Jew.). 

Adeaaenariana 


• 

Secta(Chr.). 

Monasticbm. 

Adevism . 


• 

AtheUm. 

Wahhab. 

Adlivaryu . 


• 

Priesthood (Hindu). 

Atit*. 

Adi Granth 



Granth. 

Old Testament. 

Adi Samaj . 


• 

Brahrao-Samaj. 

Sect* (Chr.). 

Adici, Aditya* 


• 

V’edic Beligion. 

Algonquin* (E.). 

.Adjuration . 


« 

Oath. 

Ibn Ex^ 

Adonis 


• 

Tammnx. 

Abrenuntio. 

.AdrianisU . 



Sects (Chr.). 

Bathing, Purification. 

Adnuuetian* 



Sect* (Chr.). 

Asoeticuni. 

Advent 


• 

Calendar (Chr.), Eacliat- 

Day of .\tunement. 
Slavery. 

Adventiem . 



ology. 

Chiliaam. 

Tabu. 

.Adversity . 



Snflering. 

Onoiticiam. 

.Eneas 


• 

Heroes. 

Old Testament. 

.Eoloa 


• 

Wind, Wind-god*. 

Bible, Literature. 

.Equiprobabiltuu 

* 

Eqniprubabiliam. 

Pseudo-Me^iiah*. 

Adrian* 



Sects (Chr.). 

Panlirians. 

Aerolite* 


• 

l^rodigie* and Portents. 

Baailidians, 

.EMCulapioa 


• 

Health. 

Law. 

.Ai^tians 


• 

Sect* (Chr.). 

Concentration. 

Affinity 



Blood-relationship. 

Tranaoendentalijun. 

.Affliction . 


• 

Snffering. 

Concentration, Samadhi. 

.rVffiuion 



Baptism. 

Priscillianism. 

Afrit* . 



Spirits. 

Aryans, Peraonification. 

Agamemnon 



Heroes. 

Ibn TofaU. 

Aganipixs . 



Wells. 


Agatho^'mon 



SjdriU. 

Ma'arrL 

Agionitee . 


• 

SMta (Chr.). 

Aboulla. 

Agnation 


• 

Marriage. 

ArianUm. 

Agnayi, Agni 



Vedic Religion. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Agnibotri . 



Brahman, PriesL 

Crime. 

Agno^tiam . 


• 

Monophyaitiam. 

Infonners. 

Agonia 



Festival*. 

Monophpitism. 

Agooyclites 



SecU (Chr.). 

Custom (Hindu). 

AgOWB 


• 

Agaos. 

Greek lleligion. 

Agynian* . 


* 

Manichseiam* 

Mona*Uci»in. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal 

• 

Ibn HanbaL 

Ministry (Chr.). 

Ahmadiya . 



SecU (Muh.). 

Adaptatioo, Heredity. 

Aitareya 


. 

Uptuiiiduula. 

Desire. 

.Aitkenitea . 


• 

SecU (Chr.). 

Stage. 

Ajiva . 


• 

Jains. 

Bible. 

Akal* . 


• 

Dmaea. 


Akaa, Akas>Makhi* 

• 

Assam. 

Martyrs, Sainta. 

.Akkad 


« 

Sumero* A k kadian*. 

Potentiality. 

.Alakbgini . 


• 

Alakbnamia. 

Maniduebm. 

Alaator 


• 

Spirits. 


XV 
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CROSS-REFERNECES 


Tone. 

Albertos Ma^os . 

Alexluu 
Algeria 
A1 GhaxaU . 
Alieoaticai . . . 

AlUt . . . . 

AUenites . . . 

All-Father . 

Alligator , 

Altnariclans . . 

Altnohada, Almoravids 
Alogi . . . . 

Aloneoess . . 

Alpha and Omega . 

Alpbaliet . 

Alphadelphia Phallanx 
Alpbitomancy . 
Alroy . . . . 

Altruials . . . 

Amairgen . 

Amalricians 

Amaxolo 
Ambrosiana 
Amen, Amon . 
Amenltotop , 

Amerinds . . 

Amitabha . 

Ammooians . 

Amoraim . 

Amorites . 

Amrita . , 

Amsdorhans . 
Amshaxpand . 
Ananites . . 

Anathema . , 

Anchorite . 

Angamia 
Angiraaea . 

Anglo-Sazona . 


Paoama Tnu or aancta 
Scholaatkianu 
Sects (Chr.). 

Berb^ 

GhazalL 
Sin. 

Arabs. 

Sects (Ghr.). 

God. 

Crocodile (tinder 
Animals). 

Brothers of the Free 
Spirit. 

Sects (Mnh.)u 
Logos. 

SoUty. 

A and 0. 

Writing. 

Commnnistic Societies. 
Divination. 
Ftoodo-BIessiahs. 
Commnnistic Societiea. 
Transmigration. 
Brothers of the Free 
Spirit. 

. Bantus. 

. Sects (Chr.). 

. Egyptians. 

. Egyptians. 

. America. 

. Adibnddha. 

. Neo-Platonism. 

Judaism. 

. Canaanites. 

• Vedie Religion. 

. SecU(Chr.). 

• Aroesha Sitentas. 

. Karaites. 

. Carving. 

. Asceticism. 

. Nagas. 

• Vedic Religion. 

• Tentoos. 


Tone. 

Anioonism . . 


Anomoeans . . 


Ansab. . 


Ansarians . 


Ant . , , 


Anthesteria . 


Anthropomorphites 


Anthropophag}* . 


Anti-burghers . 

e 

Anti-clericalism . 


Antidicomarianitee 


Antisthenes 


Anti-trinitAriaas 


Annbis 


Aq« . . . 

a 

Apam napat 

• 

Apaiimitsyus 


Apatoria 

• 

Ape . 


Apclleians, Apellian- 

tsta 

Apepi . 


Aphlhartodocetism 


Apis . 


Apologists . 


A Posteriori . 


Apoctle 


Apostolieals 


Apostolic Fatlien 


April Fool , 


Apaarases . 


Arabi , 


Arcb<mtka . . 


Ares , 


Argei , 


Argonauts . 


Aristippus . 


Armorican Lit. . 


Amoldisto . 


Arrephoria . . 

a 

Arrogance . * 


Arson . 

• 


PioiASLa Ttoa or Aanias 

Images. 

Arianiam. 

PUlara. 

Nosairia. 

Animals. 

FestiTala. 

Sects (Chr.). 
Cannibalism. 
Presbyterians. 
Clericalism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Cynics. 

rnitarianism. 

^yptians. 

Nagaa. 

Vedic Religion. 
Amitajrus. 

Festivals. 

Monkey (under Animals). 
Sects (Clir.). 

Egyptians. 

Monophysitism. 

Egyptians. 

Apologetiea. 

A Priori 
Christianity. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Patristics. 

All Fools’ Day. 

Vedie Religion. 
Muhiyy'ddin ibo Arabi 
Sects (Chr.). 

Greek Religion. 

Puppets 

Heroes. 

Cyrenaicism. 

Literatnre (Celtic). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Festivals 

Pride. 

Crime. 

















SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 

L HEBREW 


COSSONA^TS 



i 

>5 

2 

m 

D 

J 

n 

3 

1 

a 

D 

n 



'I 

P, ph 

D 


f 

S 

n 

lur t 

P 

u 

r 

"1 

1 

i, ish 



ti th 

n 


Ss gh 
J. dll 

h 

V , w 

£ 

V or ch 

t 

yof J 

k, kh 


Shortr 
a ■=- 

e -T 

i -r 

□ ~ 

a ^ 


VOWELS 

Lub^ and IHpbtJidiigal. 

a ” 

■- ■ P 4 

a, « 

a 


—* i 

Ti 


ft ^ 1| 

\ Composite 

. I 6h*VWJ, 

^ tT J 
J. {gimple 


IL .VRAUIC 


CONSO>'ANTS 




J 

b ^ 

t ^ 

t CJ 

{ ^ 

111 dJ 

L 


fill ^ 

h 

f iuJ 

C 


h c 

*1 J 

<1 J 

k lJ 

ab J 

1 J 


m ^ 

1 

> 

n ^ 

s 

b i 

*h .; 

V, w * 




y 


XTii 















• xriii 
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SCHEME OP TRANSUTBRATION 
n. ARABIC— oon/inu^ 


- 

VOWELS 

1 

Short. 

Long. 

IHpbthong. 

a — 

A 


ai 0 ^ * 

1 - 

I o'. 

an % » 

n ^ 

fi 

• > 



m. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI» 

Tb« foUovinj; in ndditkm to the Arabic tranulitcration aborc 


P 

1 j 

1 cL 

^ ; 

1 

ah 5 

ck 




a 5 

g cf 


“ 1 ■cnemc are tometiniai omittctl in transit 
tlon when atelnto aeeu^ i» not namwl, the pronanciation of a beins 
aame aa that of a, a, i, f, are aU pronoonccd alike. ^ 

IV. SANSKRIT 


tlie 


CONSONANTS 

Gattaral*-k, kh; g.gh; * (=ng In finger). 

Pfcl*t4il»-<h (-chin church), chh, j. jh, fi (-n in onion). 
Cerebrmb—(b; 4 , ^h ; n (a aonnd peculiar to India). 
DeotalA^ th; d. dh; n(-ninnot). 

Labiala—p, ph ; b. bh } JB, 

Semi-Towela—J; r; 1; r. 

Sibilanta—4 or sh; f or ah; a 
Asjttrato—b. 

anun«aika(c); anurrinmh; vbarga, h; aragralia (’). 


VO^VELS 


SucrLE. 


a & 

i I 
n Q 

r f 


or A 
or I 
or A 


Diphtuoxgal. 

a Ai 

o An 




1C 





















LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


L Gcnekal 


A.R.a;Aimo Hijrae (AD. 622). 
Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex, s Alexandrian. 

Amer. s American. 
Apoc.aiApocAlypee, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. B Apocrypha. 

Aq. aAqoiJa. 

Arab, s Arabic. 

Aram, a Aramaic. 

Arm. a Armenian. 


Ary. a Aryan. 

Aa. a Asiatic. 

Aseyr. aAsrnrian. 

AT a Altes Teatament. 
AVaAuthorired Vemion. 

AVm a Authorised Version mar^n. 
A.Y. a Anno Yaadiglrd (AD. 63U). 
Bab. a Babrlonian. 
c.acimi, aixrat. 

Can. aCanaanite. 


cf. a compare, 
et. a contrast. 

D a DeuteronomUt. 
EaElohist. 

edd. a editions or editors. 


EKyp. = EKyptian- 
Ens. a English. 

Eth. a Etnlopic. 

EV a Eiwlish Version. 

L a and following rersc or page ; as Ac 10*“- 
ff. aand following rerves or pages: as Mt 11^* 
Er. a French. 

Germ, a German. 

Gr. a Greek. 

HaLaw of Holinesa. 

Heb. a Hebrew. 

Hel. a Hellenistic. 

Hex. a Uexatencli. 


Himr. a Himyaritio. 
Ir.alrish. 


Iran, a Iranian. 


Isr. a Israelite. 

J a Jahwist. 

J'aJebovah. 

Jems, a Jemsalem. 

Joa.a Joeephns. 

LXX a Septoagint. 

Min. a Miiuean. 

>LSS a Manuscrifits. 

MT a Maasoretio Text, 
n. a note. 

NT a New Testament. 

On\p aOnVelos. 

OTaOld Testament. 

Pa Priestly Narratire. 

Pal. a Palestine, I'aleetinian. 
Pent, a Pentateuch. 

Pers. a Persian. 

PhU. a Philistine. 

Pham. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. a Prayer Book. 

Ra Redactor. 

Rom. a Roman. 

RV a Revised Version. 

RVm a Revised Version margin. 
Sab. aSaberon. 

Sam. a Samaritan. 

Sem. a Semitic.^ 

Sept. aSeptiiagint. 

Sin. aSinaiiic. 

Skr. a Sanskrit. 

Symm. a S^mmaebna. 
Syr.aS^Tue. 

t. (^following a number) a times. 
Talm. a Talmud. 

Targ. aTargum. 

Thc^ aTbwotion. 

TRaTextns Reoeptus. 

tr. a translated or translation. 

VSS = Versiona 

Vnlg. a Vulgate. 

WHaWestoott and Hort’s text. 


n. Books or the Bible 


Oid Testament. 


GnaGenesisL 
Ex a Exodus. 

Lv a I^eviticus. 

Nua Numbers. 

Dt a I>euteronomy. 
JoeaJosbna. 

Jga Jndgee. 

Ru a Rath. 

I S. 2 Sa 1 and 2 Samnel. 
1 2 K a 1 and 2 Kings. 

1 Ch. 2 Clial and 2 
Chronidas. 

ExraExrs. 

Neb a Ncbemiah. 

Est a Esther. 

Job. 

PsaPsalms. 

PraProverbe. 

Ec a Ecclesiastes. 


Caaf^ticles. 

Isa Isaiah. 

Jer a Jeremiah. 

La a Lamentations. 

EzkaExekieL 

Dn a Daniel. 

HosaHosea. 

Jl-Joel. 

AmaAmoa 

ObaOIiadiah. 

Jon a Jonah. 

Mic = Mieab. 
NahaNahnm. 
Haba Uabakknk. 
Zeph a Zephaniah. 
UagaHagg^ 

Zee a Zechariab. 
MalaMalacbi 


Apoeryphn. 

1 Es. 2 Esal and 2 ToaTobit. 
Esdras. Jtb a Judith. 


Ad. Est a Additions to SnsaSnsanna 

^thcr. Bel a Bel and the 

WisaWisdoro. Dracun. 

Sir a Siraeh or Ecclesi- Pr. Man s= Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar a Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Macal and 2 

TbreeaSong of the Three Maccabees. 

ChUdren. 


A’ev Testament. 


Mt a Matthew. 
MkaMark. 

LkaLuke. 

Jna John. 

Ac a Acta 
Ro a Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co a 1 nnd 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal a Galatians. 

Eph a Ephesians. 

Ph a Philippians. 

Col a Colotsians. 


1 Th, 2 Thai and 2 
Thesealonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Tial and 2 
TimoUiy. 

Tit a Titos. 

Philem a Phtlemoo. 
He= Hebrews. 

JaaJamea 

1 P, 2 P« 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jnal, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jade. 

Rev a Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Fob thb Literature 

1. Th® following oathon’ DAtncft, when anacoompomed by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Bae^^aJ^'/royefMrsem. R€ligion»^9eh., 1888, 
UaldwinsDtc/. oj PhiiotopAu and Ptweioloav, 
8 voU. 1901-1905. 

linxth BrNominalbUdunq in den tent. SpraeAcn. 

2 vols, 1888, 1891 (2nd od. 1894). 

B«iixincer=jSfeA. ^rrAnofoyK, 1894. 
Brockelmonns&escA. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1889-1902. 

Bruns • Sachan = Syr. • Jtom. JUekttbtteA ant dem 
funftcn Jnhrknnderi, 1880. 

Budges(r<N£» of the Eyy^iane, 2 vols. 1903. 
w la Sanseaye= LtXrbm^ der^liqUmegtKh.*, 1905. 
Deaseen«Z>i« PAi/on. d. UpamUhads, 1899 [Enir, 
tr., Edin. 19CWI ^ 

l^agjhtys:Arabia Deterla, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm sZ)(ii4«eAe Mythologies 3 vols. 1876-1878, 

Eng. tr. reWomr J/yfAo/o7y, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

n%m\Mxm=EeaUn<wlMadief^Bibelu. Talmud, 
i 1870 (*1892). ii. IS^suppl. 1886,1891 f., 1897. 
Holder a SpraehsehaU, 1891 ff. 

Holl«nann.;^flelaL«:in>f»/. Theol. u. Kirehen^ 
ween*, 1895. 

HowiU=JV<tfit« Tribes o/S. E. Australia, 1904. 

^^*9^ oab. u. Atsyriens, 2 vols. 

1905- , 

Jubainvillea Gvnts de Lilt. Cdtique, L-xiL, 1883 if 
LagFangea£/M<£rsr«fr/«sre/i^»ofu5Amfioiie«*.1904. 

^ea.dn Arabic English Dietionary, iSMft 
Langajfy/A, EUual and Religions 2 vols. 1899 

U^tenbe^rafiMryr.dlMStMtioesre/ioieMse#, 1876. 
Lidzhankis/fan<26MrA der nordsem. Epigmphik 
et kphenwrit, 1898. r j 

Muira&iaatnV Texts, 1858-1872. 

Mus^Araolt=.4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ffi •*yr»a 


Nowack—ZeAr6wcA d. Heb. Arthiiologie, 2 roll. 
1S94« 

Pauly-WiseowaaiZea/nifyc. der elastischen Alters 
tunmetssensrhaft, 1894. 

Perrot-Chipieza/fwf. dc FArt dans FAntiguitl, 
1881 ff. 

Prellera/2(iiinu^Ae Mytholo^, 1858. 
lUidlles^iyion despeuples non-eitilitis, 1883. 
Rxehm^Handvdrterbuch d. bibl. AltertumsS 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson a Researches in Palestins •, 1856 

ItoscheraX^ d. Gr. ii. Rinn. Mythologie, 1884. 
i>chenkela/l»5e/-X,er»con, 5 vols. 1889-1876. 
ScbU^^yp*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [BJP, 5 vols. 

^wallyaXe^en naek dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfried^t^ea/fei. Worterbueh zum AT, 1893. 
bniCTd ^Lehrbuchderalttest. ReligionsgtsrA.S 1899. 

Geography of the Holy 

Smith ('N\^R.)s]B(/m^ tf the SsmitesS 1894. 

^ 1886- 

loUo» 

8pencer-GilIen» ^ive Tribes^ Central A ustndia. 

Spen^-Cillen^ e JVorfAem Tribes of Central 
Australta, 1904. 

Sw^aJAe OT in GreeJ:, 3 vols, 1893 ff. 

^lor (E. B.)a/Vimi/i(« Cultures 1891. 

IStS'iW?"' W tr.. 2 volt. 

W.WsJiiifucV TM<ma,/GTwutiaTalmuil 
u. vencandten ScknftsnS 1897. 

^ ^ alten jEgypter, 

tuSi ‘ of the E^p! 

Willdnsona Jfanner* oiuf Customs of the Ancient 
Eg^ians, 3 vola 1878, 

gottesdiensitkhen Vortrage der JudenS 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopmdias, and other standard works frequenUy dted. 


A A sArchiv fflr Anthropologic. 

AA(y a .\mericaa Aatiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

Berliner Akad. d. 

v> uamschaften. 

AA’aArchiv fOr Ethnographic. 

Hopkins 

A(7(?aAb^dlungen d. Gbttinger Gesellschaft 
dor »V issenschaften. 

AgPA- Archiv f. Ge«hichte der ITiUoeophie. 
AHRmAmencsui Historical Review. 

Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 
AaAmencan Journal of Philosophy. 

■dJPs a American Journal of Psycholwy. 
a American Journal of Semitic L 
and Literature. 

Ayr4 a American Journal of Theoloev 
A.IffraAnnalee dn Mns4e Gnimet. 

A ***’“4“® Exploration Society. 

^ “^*Arcluv f. Papymsforschnng. ^ 

A A a AnthropologiciJ Review. 

•dAlFaArcluv ftir Rel^on.swiseenschaft. 

Ah a Acta Sanctorum (Doliandos). 
Ah'GaAbhandlungen der Sichsiseben Gesellschaft 
der Wisaenschaften. 

Annie Sodologiqne. 

Survey of W. India, 
a AUgememe Zeitong. 


Languages 


Geschichte. 

RA£5aBeitr*ge ziv Asn^ologie u. aem. -Sprseb- 
Delitxsch and Haupt). 

RG a Bom bay Gazetteer. 

R/aBelJuni Judaicum (Josephus). 

RLaBampton Lectures. 

Ecclisiastique, 

ROR a Bab. and Oriental Record. 

R<8a Bibliotheca Saou. 

sfj •?" ?'“,**'■ « AtkeM. 

AtexSSdri? ^ «chiol«gi,M 4 


I» Sot d’Al.tkropol.gi, d. 
I d. U Soc d-AathroHogi.^ .Ux, 

' f 1 ®=ti^"wor‘!i~ 

Biblische Zeitschrift. 

CA/RL=Comptes ^duB de I’Academie des In- 

Text Society. 
(MacCnIlochb 

Ir?** *i»^reek SUtes (FameU). 

/y/^ lascrip. Atticarum. 

/^rr *J^^*T®* Iiucrip. Griecarum. 

I'S^^Lorpas Inecrip. Latinarum. 
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C/iS=Car|)tu liucrip^ SeTniUcamai. 

C<>2'=CtiMifomii rn-Hcriptiuii* tmii the OT 
ir. of KA r *; Mc b^owj 
CB=Coiiteiiiii»r«jy licvlew. 

C«i?= Celtic BerEi’W. 

C7^^CltiBai^ Boviow. 

C'iOJJ=iClimch QoiTteTly Keiicw. 

CSEL=^Co7vhs Ampt. J&cffc?. Jj^tinoram. 

DACL = Dtct, dAwItdcili^sie ClirtLlenne et de 
Litur^e (CH^Tnl]'. 

ZJB^DicacTiaTy of the Bible. ' 

DCA = of Cbtiatij&n Antiquities (SmitU- 

CheeLhani]'. 

Z)Cif=Dict. of Chnatixn Biograpby(Sinitbi-liVMe). 

DictEoiiity of ChrUb wntl thu 
Z>/=DiieL of Ismai (Rncbeel^ 

DfAP= Dictionary of PniU»ophy and PijychotoCT- 
DtVA fr=Den]£Ocnrifte!n dor ^l^ ienor Akad. der 
WiKitiDechaften, 

Elii= ELtLoyclO'pndm Biblicn.. 

En^doptedia Biitunnicfu 
A’£PJ/= Tvgyp. Explat. Fund Memoir 
Exp = Expcwitor. 

£:wl'=Kxpciwtory Times. 

Ulfttoricorom GrB«»nim, mIL 
a Miilicr (PariSt 1B85). 

/’i^Polklorc. 

FLJ ^ FolkEore Journal. 

/XA=FolkloTe Record. 

£fA = GaMtte Arch^olpiciqfle.. ' 

trB’=Gotden Boogb ^ (Fraxor). 
trfrA stilittingisebo CrdeliTte Anreigpi.. 
G(;AV=Ghtbiiij;nHeho Uelehrte NachricbtaBi (Nach- 
lichtea der k6ni^1. Geselkdiaft der Wiasen* 

Bchaltcn XU Gti-ttuigenju 

GIAE= Grundriss <1. [nicKArbschoBi Pbilologie'. 
G/rP=Graiidrw9 d. IraniBched Fhilotogie. 
GL/K=Ge9cbichte des Jikdiiscben Voikee. 

G VI B GeschichbB des Voikos larael. 

HE n Hlivtoria Ecclefiiasticft. 

HGHL = Hintorieal Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smitb].^ 

HI =niiitor3' of IsrauL 
HJ = Hibbert Jonmal^ 

HJP^ History of tbo Jewish. People^ 

^rA'‘=HiBtoris Naturalin^PJiny). 

E ^VJi = GandwdrtorbucL. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/{?<?= IntemalionaJ CriticjiJ Commentary. 

7C.B= Indian Cenena Report tlDOl). 

/GA=Inicrip. Gmwae AnGqnuisimic. 
/G/=IiuperLal Garetteer of India’ 
/JA=[iitflmnti«ial JanTnal of Ethics. 

/TXz: International Tbeological Library. 

JA= Journal Amatiqne. 

J.d/'''X=;JonTna1 of American Folklore. 

Jonmal nf the iVnthropological Inetipte. 

JA 05=Journal of the Anienciui Oriental Society, 
»/A5£=t JoTunal of the AntbropQlogieaJ Society of 
Bombay. 

«rRZr=Jonmai of Biblical Literature. 

Jonmal of tlm Bnddblat Text Society. 
Journal dea I>6bata. 

[7717% = Jalirbticber f. dentaefae Tbeologie. 
JABje^'Lah Encyclopedia. 

Joamal of the German Oriental Society. 
J77G=Johns Bopkina UnlTondty OiTeiihii.Ta. 

J^5 = Jonroal of HellEaie Studies. 

J'X.?=Jfldiicr Littomturieitong. 

JPA=Juumal of PbiloloKy. 

^7^7^ = Jahrbiicher L proteHt, Theologie. 

J'P75=Journal of the PilU Text Society. 
JOA^Joviab QiaArterly Review. 

JA-f^BjoumAl of theRoynl AaUtic Society. 

J PA J?Ae=JoTiraal of the Royal AnaOc Swiotyt 
Bengal hranch- 

JJ^A5.Ro=Journei. nf the Royal Adatin Society, 
llonibay bnmeh- 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soe., Japan. 
J7?fr5=Journal of the Royal GeographiEilEocrety. 
jrA^Yzi Journal of Thcolosicni Stndnii.. 
A''A7’=DieKei1inacluiften and das AT {Schradeth 
1383. 

A'A^'^^Zimmern-WitLCklcPa ad. of tlie prewiing 
[really a totally diatinct vrorkl 1903. 

KHqt AZ^^f^aUinsehjriitliche Bibliotbek (Schra¬ 
der), issaif. 

A''GJ'’= KctlinachTiiten ond disGeachictaforBcbutig, 
1378. 

1 Gff/= Literariwbefl Centmlhlatt. 

LOPh =5 Litemlnrlilatt L Grlcnlal. PhUol^e. 
Adr=IntrodnoE]on to literuturo of OT (Driver). 
LP =. Legend of Peracii^ ( Maitland ]. 
X55f=^I^indeor i&eia. Stndien. 

J/=M^liU!lne. 

JlfA/iJi=xMcmcaresdle l',4^^ad. dea Tnaciiptiona et 
Bulletins. 

JfiJA IF 1 = MonaUiberi clit d- Berliner Akad. d. 
'VVissenBcliAften, 

dfGi/= Monumenta Germanim HistortcafPertrh 
JfG IK>7= Monatabericht f, Gcscbiehte u. WUsen^ 
aehaft des jndentuma 

MNDPV = Mitthciluuson n. Nachiichtea dee 
dentochen Pul&elLaa-Veteina. 
lilstbodlet Review. 

MWJ =■ Mat^in flii die Wissenaebaft dee 
Judflutum?. 

iV BA Gb Naovo Bnllstino di Arcbeologia Cruttiano- 
Nineteenth Gentnry. 

NHiVP = Neuhebrluscbus Whitcrbuch. 

, AVA'Q^ North InilLiLa Notes and Queriea. 

, .VA'^=NqaQ kirchliclie EeltscUrift. 

ArO=NDt«»and Qaeries. 

A'^f=iXatU'a Ruce^i of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
HTZG = NeBttttamentliche ^eit^eaebiebte. 

GA£f = OnentaliM;he LitteratuTxeiittng, 
05=iChionuiiatica Sacra. 

0TJG= GW Te/itament in tb& JewiMh Church. 
OTP= Oriental Tranalation Fimd Publication^ 
FJOJitproccedinga of American Orien^l Socletj'. 
FA SB ™ Proce^Kiga of the AnLbropologicai Society 
of Bombay. 

PB ~ Polychrome Bible {Eltgllsb). 
Pil^=PublicaliODH of the BuTtau of Ethnology. 
PA7’Jf=PaleBtino Extiloration Fond Memoim 
PKFSt i= Palcfllinc Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statome&t. 

PC?5Patiolosdft Grwca (Jifigqeh 
PJ!B=Pi*!i«i«!ie JabrbncbBr, 

FL sPatrakt^ Jjitina (Migneji. 

F.V(3'3 Panjnh Notee and (j^eri^ 

Popular Beligiaii and Fulklore of N, India 
[tTrookeh 

PA'A'^=Prot. Raalencyclocifidie (Merrog-IIauck), 
PAAi=sPrBabyE«iiin Jind Keformed Revienv. 
P/I5£=± Proofings Royal. Soc. of Edinburgh.. 

' P5AA = PrecBftlini^ of the Society of Biblical 
Arcbtirology, 

PTU^Pclli Text Society. 

JLd =■ R«vue ArcbAilocaque. 

AJ n/A=Be vno d'An tbropologia 
HAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

A J tsifr = Itemc d'A-'-iyrioiogie. 

AB = 00^00 Bibliquc. 

/;B£’fP=lh 5 l'ort 3 of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(’HiVafrhingtcuiK 
AG=Revue (;ritiqno. 

HCti = Revue Celtique. 

Af,‘'A=Revue Chr^tienne. 

A/>Jf=RevnodCB DenX'M^ondoa. 

JiE = Realencwlopildie- 
EEq = Revue ^Egy^loBiqr^^^‘ 
if£J‘H|;[ei'Qe d» Etudra Juives, 

HEtS 5= Revue d'Ethnogmphie. 
kIfLE=JlpvuB d'MUtoire et de Litt^rature Re- 
ligreaMss. 
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RHS^Kerw d9 riltstoire des Religioot. 
ifiVaReroe Namuiinatiqae. 
i7i**KcconU of the Piut. 
i^PAvReme Philooopbiqoe. 

JiQ= R6iiiuch« Qoartakairift. 

AU)" sa Revue i»^iiiitique d’Epigniphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

USA e Recneil do la Soe. archAoIocMae. 
liSl s Renorta of the Smithnoaian InatitatiotL 

Pk Recneil de Trmvaux rtlatifs k rArcbtelogie 

et k U PhUulogie. 

PPPsRevne des traditions popolairea. 
PPAPAsRevne de Thfologie et do Fhiloeuphie. 
RTrst Recneil de Travanx. 

IKsSitzonnberiehte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wl^netuchaicen. 

iSPP»Sacred Books of the East. 

^BOrsiiacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
^ATsStadien n. Kritikeo. 

<SS(rlf'=Sitznnnberichte d. KgL Skchs. Gesellach. 
d. MTiascoMdiafteD. 

IKBSitxnngsberichte A Wieoer Akad. d. 
Wiseenschaften. 

TA PA a Transactions of American Philological 
Aasociatioo. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 

Jai^. 

7P6i a Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
TAXZssTheologische Litteratnneitnng. 
7A7«TheoL 'njdsohrift. 

TPAT^sTransactiuns of Royal Historical Society. 

Transactions of Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. 


TSsTexta and Studies. 

TiSBAsTransactioos of the Society of BiUical 
ArclueologY. 

TU aTexte n. untersnchnngen. 

Il’A/a Western Asiatic Inscrijitions. 

II ir/TJf B Wtener Zcitachrift f. Knnde des Morgen- 
landes. 

^A=Zeitechrift f&r Aaeyriologie. 

ZABZeiteehrift fttr kg^ Sprache n. Altertnnu- 
wissenfchafL 

ZATW = Zeitschrift far die alttest. Wisaen- 
achaft. 

ZCArsZeitachrift fOr chrbtliche Kunst. 

ZD A m Zeitschrif t fOr deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG B Zeitochrift der deotschen morcenhind- 
ischen Gesellscbaft. 

ZDPV B Zeitachrift des dentechen Pallstina- 
Vereins. 

ZEBZeit^hrift fftr Ethnologie, 

ZKFsaZeitMehrift fttr KeilKhriftforschnng. 

ZKT ■ Zeitachrift fttr kathol. Theologie. 

Z/T^Xb Zeitachrift fiir kixchL Wueeaschaft u. 
Idrchl. Leben. 

Zdf = Zeitachrift fllr die Mythologie. 

ZNTW B Zeitachrift fUr die neatest. Wisaen* 
ScllAft* 

^^■^^^^tschrlft fUr Philoaophie and Pkda- 

ZTK B^Zeitachrift fttr Theologie n. Kirohe. 

ZP/Tb Zeitachrift fttr Volkskunde. 

ZPifirB Zeitachrift fttr vergleicheode Rechta- 
wiawnaehaft. 

ZfPJs Zeitachrift fttr wiaeeiMchaftlirhe Theologieu 


[A emaU superior number designate* the particular ediUon of the work referred to 
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A AND fi.—I. Th« lueMiing of thu phraM u 
expressed in Rev 21* 22** (U * the banning the 
eod* li ml WXof). The oonceptioa ii to be 
traoed to such passages as b 41* 44* 48". And it 
would appear that the thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather than from the Septoagint, for in 
the former each of the three paaMges expresses 
finality (PTV). which is in accordance with Rev 21* 
22": while in the Septoagint the Greek eoaivalent, 
though differing in each case, emphaMzes the idea of 
something farther (t4 irtpx^m, prrA ‘nBra, tit tAt 
aA>a). The point, though a small one. is si^ifi* 
cant, as it affords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2 . The origin of the phrase is to be sought in 
pre-Christian times. Among the Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew al{diabet, a n, were 
used to express totality; thus in Yalkut Subeni, 
fol. 3. 2, where the words of Gn I* ‘the heavens’ 
(o'odn rw) are commented upon, it b said that na, 
which includes all the letters, implies that ^1 the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and tbeir end ; 
again, it is said that Adam sinned from a to n, 
meaning that he was gnilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Amaham kept the Torah from a to n, i,t. 
be kept the whole Law.* There is a well-known 
l^bbinical saying, 'The seal of God b ’Emeth* 
= * truth’); and in Jeros. <SdfiA. L 18a, 'EmetK 
b said to be the name of God, who inclndes all 
thinn: the beginning (a), the middle (o b ap- 
proxunately the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). rca might then well 
correspond to the A Ar, A l)v, A * who b, 

who was, who b to come,' of Rev 1*. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be A Vt ^ 

Hebrew (as the oripnal writer of the book must 
have lieen) A 6w, as being equivalent to m-r (Jahweh), 
would probably on that account come firsL The 
Hebrew m, b^g a well-known formola expres- 
rire of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of AQ. It b, however, necesMury to 
state that the phrase ‘m and n* b never (in pre- 
Chrbtian times) used of God in the way that AQ 

* 8m sIm Talk. Rak. loL 17.4. foL 41. 4. qooUd la SebotU- 
cdi'a Hana Htbraiea H TWmmAmw, L pp. lOSa 1087, end 
Toma mt. Saak. Ms. Jems. Yak. xU. Us, Jana. &mA. L ISs. 

qeotsd ia L pp. 4S8, 49S: slM SsmA. S6S. 

rOL. I.—1 


b ; it b once nsed of the Sbokinah in the Talmud,* 
Inxt as applied to God it occurs first in the Peshi(t^ 

which in each case renders A and 0 by oZo 

9 

3 . It b noticeable that wherever the expres* 

«un oocom in the Apocalypse it b aTitten rA 
*AX^ ml tA *0, Le. the first letter b written out 
in full, while the second b represented only by its 
sign ; there most have been some reason for thb, 
and possibly it b to be accounted for in the 
following way. It b genertJly held that parts 
of the Apocalypse were originally written in 
Hebrew; in thu case the form of toe expression 
would be vn «)7 m. Now, the Hebrew ebaracten, as 
nsed in the 1 st oenL, might well have appeared to 
the Greek translator as representing the ’AUpK 
written in full, and tha Tau as ttu letUr Omtga. 
Thus, in Ist cent, script: W the similarity 

in both languages of the written fint letter might 
have suraested that the second one a'as intended 
for an Omega. The phrase was thus imitated 
direct from the Hebrew matmer of writing the 
equivalent expression. Thb would also account 
for the fact that in tbs vast majority of instances 
(certainly in all the earliest) the eymbol was 
written Aui, ue. an uncial Alpha and a onrsire 
Omega. 

4. Um vf the eymbol in the Chrietian Churth.— 
A great variety of objecta have been found with 
thb • 3 rmbol inscribed upon them; it figures on 
tombstones, as well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, frescoes, and bricks, also on rases, cups, 
lamps, and on rings j it appears abo on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of tbs time of 
Constans and Constantins, the sons of Constantine 
the Great.t These all belong to different ages and 
different coontriea} in its earliest known form 
(Rome, A.D. 295)t it appears as *o> et A/ b^t^ 
b exceptional, and b perhaps of Gnostic origin. 
The symbol in its usual form b found on objects 

• • PsrticoU nm «itioqoa m( doumii SchseWaa. S-A. Caach. 
1* Et sudirl nm roo m lo^aaatam naenni' (Beboattfsa, off. 
<<l.pcl088V ItlalntaTMtiiwto'*®**'^ I'TV 
la MMraahk IKaratura, amd aa a nama o« tba Maaiiih. and la 
identiflad with Uw VJ C BadMmtr *) o* Job 19«. 

1 Bca OabroTa DACL, art. * AO.* 

: Ct TRM*, art. * A nsd a' 
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belonging to tho 3rd cent, in Rome and N. Africa; 
on objects belonging to the 4th cent, it has been 
fonnd in Asia Minor, Sicilj, Upper and Lower 
Italy, and Gaol; by the boginni^ of the Middle 
Agea it roost hare become Known in moet of the 
coontries of Central Enro^ 

The combinations in which the symbol u foond 
are rery varied,* the most frequent being the fol* 
lowing: with a cross, with a cross and the Christ- 
monogram (A to), snrroonded by a wreath 
(^mlMlio of tl^ victory over death), within a 
circle (syrabolio of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will be 
seen, therefore, that^ generally speaking, the 
letters are combined with figures which have refer* 
enee to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below); so that they were clearly 
used as Inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity; 
for thb reason tM letters, in this form, were 
avoided, as far as our knowledge goes, by the 
Arians. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol was used for 
figim-jnraleiy and for mysterious doctrines of 
various kinds; ay., when written backwards, 0 
and A have the numerical value 801, which is like¬ 
wise the sum of the letters of the word rtat^tpA 
(' dove ’); therefore, they taught, Christ called Him¬ 
self A and 0 because the Holy Snirit came down 
upon Him at His baptism in the form of a dove.t 
Thu is doubtless the reason why Aco is found in 
combination with a dove; not infrequently two 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examples of this are the two little golden boxes, 
found in Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 
them the device A't. tii and a dove (5th cent.).t 
The like device is seen on a silver eapteUa, found 
at Treves, belonging to the 4th or 6 th cent.; in¬ 
deed, this oombination would almost appear to 
have been the normal form of the symbol in 
Tr 6 ves, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there.} 

5 . There is one other point that is worth alluding 
to. In the Apocalypse A and 0 is explained as 
signifying i) vAer, ' the beginning and 

the end' (21*). This is the simplest, and no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation; in 22 ^ the same 
form is preceded by a parallel one, * the first and 
the last* (4 wpQrvt nl ihrxarot, 4 xsl r4 WXst); 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the or prototype, as seen in Is 44* 48^*; tne ex¬ 
planatory clause given in Rev 1 * (4 6 v xol 4 fv ml 
4 4 swecodrM^) is unquestionably a de¬ 

veloped, arid therefore a later, form. The title 
with its explanatory clause b apj>lied to Chrbt, as 
indicating Ub eter^ Being. Koyr, it must strike 
one at first sight as strange that a title should be 
used for thb purpose which contains the idea of 
finality, the very reverse of etenud being.l But 
on a closer examination of the passages 2 P'^ 22 ^** 
it appean that the ' end ’ b to be the herald of a 
new beginni^. We have here, that b to say, the 
echo cit the esebatol<mcal belief that the *last 
times * shall be parallel to the * beginning.' ThU 
idea b brought out with great eleamess u a pas- 
sam cited (from some unknown work) in Ep. Bam. 
6 " 'Behola, I make the last things as the ^t* 
{ISvi wMw rA fsxara in rA wpUn). He, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the First and the Last, makes the 
^ * 8m Um sxluuutlra Ust of b* Osbrol, oip. «<(. L pp. 

( IrtoMM, oAv. ITwr. l xtv. a, xv. 1, quoted ia PRBK In 
Um Korptisa Mussina la Btriia tbmn eu b« M«a, oa both 
fwprrai ud psfchntMit Imvss, sisgk-sl fonaala (a eoaibtastkie 
vrlth AO sod s crow; Omy war* awsl |«ohablj wora m 
>rnn1<in. 

t BmllM. arift ISn, Itff-, 11.1 K 

I 8m Um las pIstM la P. X Krsos, Dii dMKKeAm ttmkr, 
4tr RinUdamAt, L (Mschteiif) : ta om tarn a botM tskM iha 
piaoa ol tha dova: la thla as matenoa of qracratisBr 

I Tha latar Iona ol exjiteasliae (1^ vas perfaspa doa to thla 


last things as the first.* Thui^ so far from 0 
denoting ' the last ’ or ' the end' in the usual sense 
of the words, it really implies the beginning of a 
new era. From thb point of view mie can well 
understand the frequency of the symbol AQ on 
tombstones; for, when expc^ence had proved that 
the belief in Christ’s imminent Paroutia was a 
mbtaken one, the hopes of Christians would natur¬ 
ally be transferred to the life beyond the grave. 

LimuTCU.—Sebosttno. Bor. Bob. at TWaiaX (17SS-4S): 
N. iittllM, ar^ ‘AO* m PRB*\ F. X. Krsua, M okriot- 
tiehr* IttoAry/lon dor RAoiiUando (16M> U0i); CabroL art. 
* AO* b DACii (IMS . . .): art. ' Alpha and Omaga* iausat- 
locV OB and iW. aad la JA ; C/A xlT. 

W. O. E. Okstkrlet. 

ABANDONMENT. —In considering the ethical 
and religions uses of thb word, we nave to re¬ 
member that abandonment has an active, a re¬ 
flexive, and a passive meaning. It may signiiy 
( 1 ) the action of abandoning; (2) self'abandonment, 
defined by Murray as ' the surrender of oneself to 
an inflnenoe ’; (3) the condition of being abandoned. 

1. The abauonment of infants, sick persona, and 
aged parents, now rightly condemned as immoral, 
was not always prorated oy motives of inhumanity. 
Westermarck (TAt (/rigin and Devdopment of tru 
Moral I<Uat, 1906, voL L ch. xriL) has accumulated 
a mass of evidence which proves that practiees re- 
muded ^ ns as atrocious, are ' largely explained 
by the pitiful condition of the invalid, tM baidshipe 
of a wandering life, and the superstitioas opinions 
of ignorant men.' Amongst the testimonies cited, 
especially Important are those which show that 
'tne moet common motive for abandoning or de¬ 
stroying sick people seems to be fear of infection, 
or of demooiacM poescssion, which b regarded as 
the cause of various diseases.' Abandonment often 
meant death, but not always; exposed infants were 
sometimes adopted into families, out they were also 
sometimes saved for a life of infamy. Justin 
Martyr, in hb First Apology^ charges (ch. xxix.) 
those who abandon children with the crime of 
morder, if the waifs ‘be not picked op. but die'; 
he also dwelb (ch. zxviL) on the wickedness of 
expoidng children to the p^ of being kept alive 
for immoral porpoees. See following articles. 

2 . There msy be an abandonment of self to 
influences good or bad, holy or unholy. Oar lan¬ 
guage testifies against ns when, without saying 
whether there has been surrender to virtue or to 
vice, we describe a profligate as an abandoned 
Toutb, or a harlot as an abandoned woman. Stan¬ 
hope (Paraph, xL 476) ealb Judas *an abandoned 
dimple,' not becanse Jesus had abandoned him, 
but becanse the betrayer had surrendered himself 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood by abandonment the 
compile surrender of the soul to the influences of 
the Divine^ Spirit, its ^ entire absorption in the 
contemplation of the Divine glory, snj its abeointe 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialoene 
narrated by Doctor Eckbart (Yaugban. Hours with 
Me Mystws, bk. vL ch. L), a learned man asks a 
beggar, ‘Where hast thou found God?' and the 
answer b, ‘ Where I abandoned all creatnies.* To 
the scholar's greeting, * God give thee good morrow,' 
the poor man’s response b, ‘I never had an 111 
morrow.' Wherenpon the scholar says, • But if God 
V**® ****** *^*^t wonldst thou do 

^en? The begw’s reply closes with the words, 

I would sooner be in bell and have God, than 
in heaven and not have Him.' Doctor Eckhart's 
oomrarat b, ‘Then nndeistood thb Master that 
^e Abandonment, with ntter Aba-vement, was 
the nearest way to God.' 

3 . When abandonment means ‘the oondition of 
being abandoned,' the reference b nsnally to the 

^OL Ooaksl, SeftSg/Mif and Chaos in Ursoit and Sndsrit, p. 
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•bsenoe of ftny coiucionmeaa of tb« Divine ^iresence, 
inch at finds expreasioo in the Psnlmut ■ ciy, re¬ 
iterated by Chrm npon the cross, *Mv God, my 
God, why ha«t thoa forsaken me?' (Ps2:£‘, Mt 27*^ 
Bat the condition of one who u abandoned by hu 
friends also involves moral issues, as, €,a., the dei^ree ' 
in which he is himself to blame for his isob^on. 
Marteosen treats the snbject luminously {Christian 
Ethics, voL L [Individui^ p. in the chapter 

which assigns to domestic happioees and friend^p 
a high place among ‘the relative goods of life. 
But m proportion to tbe pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when those friends ' we are mowly 
abandoned . . . bemuse we, in their consdousneas, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried; or, 
what is the same thing, because we are changed in 
their idea, ami become other than we were buore, 
although in reality we are still the same. Such an 
alMdonment is, ui many cases, not without miilt 
on our side; and, had we a richer measure of love, 
we would in no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.* 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
whose complaint is 'Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forg^ten me’ (Is 49‘*).* On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
OT to tbe truth which lies at the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion: * The Lord will not forsake his 
peot^e for his great name’s sake* (1 8 12 ®, rf. 
Dt 31«, Ps 37®, Is 41” 42“). Broad-based on tbe 
history of God’s doslings with Israd was tbe 
'strength and comfort* which 'fell with wei^t* 
upon John Bunyan's spirit, as be took courage from 
the noble words of Sir 2” ' Look at the generations 
of old and see; did ever any tr^t in the Lord, and 
was confounded? or did any abide in his fear, and 
was forsaken ?* (Grace Abounding, { 62 flf.b On 
other hand, the OT recognizes that G<^ s promise 
is conditionaL The message of CM’s Spirit through 
the prophets U, ' If ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you'(2 Ch 15*, cf. 34®)^ But this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God would cast 
off His people for ever (Ps W>«, Jer 33*® ); even 
when He seems to have abandoned ' the sbMp of 
his pasture,* a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
• have respect unto the covenant* (Ps 74** ®). Tbe 
question, ‘ Will the Lord east off from age to age ?* 
passes into the more hopeful cry, ' ill he not 
once again show favour?' (Ps 77*, cf. Is 54*). 


The biographies of devout believers bear witness, 
however, to a sense of abandonment by some who 
can reproach themselves neither on account of their 
departing from God, nor on account of their doubt¬ 
ing His mthfulness. Martensen {ojt. eit. p. 391 ff.) 
describes this condition as one in which 'the 
individual is, in a relative sense, left to himselL* 
In the religious life be distinguishes two stata of 
holiness: one in which ' the blessing of the Divine 
grace is perceptibly revealed,* and another in which 
Jpace, as it were, retires and remains hidden.’ 
'rhe latter state is one of 'inward drought and 
abandonment,* and may be the result of b<^y 
indisposition or mental wesuinosa. At such times 
' we should hold to God’s word, whose truth and 
grace are indei>endent of our changing moods and 
feelings; and remain confident that even in stsdes 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is with us, 
although with veiled face.* 

A sense of abandonment by the Father was the 
experience of Christ daring the darkness that 
shrouded Calvary; to this met witness b borne in 
the earliest <]kMpel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save thb: * My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mk lfi**, 
Mt 27®). Professor Schmiedel accepts thb as 
one of ^e five 'absolutely credible passages* in 
the GostcU concerning Const (EBi, voL iL col. 
1881). Bengel (Con*. *a toe.) lays stress on tbe 
preterite tense of ^csrAivct, and renders, * why 
mdst thou forsake me?* In hb view, 'at that 
very instant the dereliction came to an end.... In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He was silent.' 
Thb suggestion need not be pressed; the cry iteelf 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him wboM spirit never lost its faith in (Sod. The 
mysteiy it expresses b unrelieved unless He who 
uttered it was the sinless Saviour, who in Hb 
infinite love was bearing ' our sins in hb body 
upon the tree * (1 P 2**). In a lucid exposition of 
thb Word from the Cro«, W, L. Walker says: 
' Gur Lord felt Himself in thb supreme moment 
forsaken, even by Hb Father. ...Me here see 
Christ suffering that which b the last consequence 
of sin—the sense of se^iaration from God. ... It 
b in entire keeping with, and indeed appeara as 
the natural culmination of, Hb thon^t of riving 
Hb life as " a ransom for many,** as a sacrifice for 
sin, or "a guilt-offering*” (The Cross and the 
Kingdom [1902], p. 138 L). ' Dereliction * 

in lUwUngs’ DCG}. J. G. Tasker. 


ABANDONMENT 

The most helpless of mankind are those w'ho 
have just begun Ufe, and those who, through old 
age or infirmity, are about to leave iL Unawe to 
provide for their own needs, they are entirely 
dependent utxm the love or the compassion of 
others. Individual cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknoa'n in any country, but in rome 
cases thb neglect passes beyond an individual 
idiosyncrasy and becomes a national custom. 
\\iicn thb neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving room unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or wild beasts, or to be rescued by 
the chance passer-W, it b called Exposure The 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm b called 
AbanAtnment, 

X. Exposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, which require to be 
treated independently. In different countries 
different causes often bring about tbe same result. 

(1) In most countries the commonest eause of 

* Hm word* ’sbankn'snd 'sbsadootDsnt'srt sot found in 
Um t\\ but Um ssstnUsl ttkooebt is sxprtssod in locii pssMfM 
M STB quotod sbovs. 


AND EXPOSURE. 

the exposure of infanta b shame, tbe child being 
the o&pring either of an unmarried woman or oi 
a union not recognized as regular by tbe eustoms 
of her country. Less freouently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the Infant 
itself, the parents regarding it as a reproach to 
them to be asaoebtM with a monster. In the 
legenb of most countries great heroes are often 
represented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their motnen. The expMure may be 
the act of the mother herself, as in the case of 
Evadne cxiKieing lamoa (Pindar, Olympian, ri. 
44 ff.; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ Ion, 
18ffl), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Aerbins, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danaa and Perseus together 
adrift; in Koman legend, Romulus and Remus, the 
twin children of Rhea Sylvia, are exposiw by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (Livy, i. 4). In 
caitca of thb kind children are exposed without 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from^ar that the means 
subsistence wilt not be sufficient to maintain 
a larger population. Here exposure b often only 
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OTifl oF many methdd* (>f inlanlkidt TJie populn- 
tlonii ankong which it i* moflit common bjo thoao 
^hich live hy htmdog « m nomBjl hordamon, 
ThtU, jununEfst th(J natllfO tribqa of bpCrtlth'Jtaat 
ATUtnUia it a Mnni to kill infanta by BUrp»tiou» 
firikt hy depniTing thtm of food in tlie tamp, andf 
when they bwmD pecvl^, i^Hmoving thom to a 
d^tanco and leaving' them to die. Tho deatli, 
howaver. Lb Bodgned lo mupunt {magic) {Howttt, 
JfarFk'e Tribit «fS. £. Aiixiraiia. p, 743). In the 
Sonth 6ea laFamls tho Bame end ie achieTed by 
dioinilng or hiirying alivo (Tomoc* pp. 

2S0, 5^), The Konia^, a tiibo of Kelcimoo, 
abandon girls in the wLLdumeHa after etuffing griiM 
into licir moatbs {Baccraft, Xaiitv EciCf of tM 
PaciSe Utat^ of AiwrUn, i p. 81, cf* pp. I31t 560. 
etc., and «e foil. art.). Amougat tlie Aiabe iMlore 
Muhammad the «wne Byatoni j»reveUed> and a k- 
ferr^ to freqnentij in the Qur’in u a practice 
to bo forbidden. Hera sotie wens preserved, but 
daughters were nflunlly limriod aliv& * Diey ntlfi' 
bnto dAugbtem unto God (for be it from tlmi t); 
bat unto thcniselveeeb'ddrdn of the sei which they 
desire,. And when any of them in told th* nowa of 
the iilrth of a female. ^ becometh black, ^d 
Uo in dBt)dy iflliidcd . . . considering withm him' 
ebU whether ho Bhall keep it with diisgraco, or 
whether he ahall Imry it in tha duat. Bo they not 
nuako an ill judgment ?" (Qur^iliif Sur. xvL 5C- flO; 
cf. alflO Snr. TL 43. 81 f BobcrtaOH Simth, A'fiwAf^ 
arid Jifarria^ i» th. iv. and espcci- 

nlly note cji. In trib@ of this kind the carn-^ 
oboqt of Gib weok and helptesfi canfles great dhfU- 
cnlty ; hence nuny nromati tribes abandon, the old 
as w eU as expoee the young« TiVher* auch praetices 
prevail, if the reUgtoD ol the tiibe inclndcB an^ 
cestor-womlitp, daughter- only will l>e aapoBad. 
In tha patiiarohal ayetom only a son can properly 
present tlie aaciilica to the obbiI anttators. On 
the other hand, where wives are purchased j a large 
family of daughters U a proGtahte poascs-^eD, and 
naturelly they will not be expoe^ nenre in 
Houicrlo Greece, whore ore describwl aa 

To^ra 4X(W(r^ihu, 'maidCDl that win catLio,' 
bcctiQse cattle wera, at any rate origioallyj tha 
bride-prife, it was only boys that wore expoi^ 
The only exceptions are cn-icfl Jiko the Ai^tan 
Atalanta, who wna exjKHed by the orders of her 
father ]a.^ioa, bccanae he was diaappolnfed that 
ahe was not a l»y+^ In Sarawak it ia considered 
apoctally tortnentu to have a lar^ family of prlB> 
be^ure the BOOcCiijfu] loltoni for the daughters 
come to live in tboir pduento' house and work on 
their Bogar plantations, while boob expect their 
pajiGntB to lielp them with the wedding pottton, 
and leave them in order to work for their father^ 
lu-lft'w {11. Ling Both, Sarittnaiij p. Expoeme 
in fkvrawak, presumably ot mole children. La 
practised by hanjciDg them up in a basket on a 
tree n't. p. lUl, notef. 

(3) EspSiuirfl /or (kh^r wonomw r>tajoiu^. 
Amongat thoM reawns wWch prevail espocially 
Among e^icultaml populations, perhapB the chief 
U the Knons drain upoa famil y resouicofi La pro¬ 
viding dowrias for a InirgB number of daughtera. 
To modem Indio, cxm»ti,n and other metliod^ of 
infant tddfl have on tMa account been widely eiu- 
ployed to reduce the number of daughter. Al¬ 
though the Britiali Oovemmeut has made every 
L-ffiirt toetop the practice, it Ib doubtfid if it 
enlirely snccooded {U, H- Hisloy, Census o/^ IJ^dia, 
Ihlll, voU L p. llSf.), HipoaureoF female infoitto W 
mniman in moot parts of the East, nowhere more 
ID til n-n iu Chinn, where the foundling hospital ia 
A regular inacitnUon. The practice was veiy 
prevaJunt at liomo, where, after the Second Punio 

' THs widciKt lor thU, bowoTH, li bis; JLcllij:!, ['aria 
nuterta, L 


War, it was ocmsideied unnece*aiy to ^vo a 

ufafflomen for the daughtonj of the family, m 
eeneroJly ouly one, or at most two, w'ere Tearod.. 
Full discretion in thia mattor lay with the father, 
who took up (rujrufit]i the newboru cUUd laid at 
hii fe^fc, if he wiahod it reared.. If be dud nut, it 
was expoBeiL Aocording to Oionyaius of Ualt- 
eomAasUB (ii. 15), a law of Bomuliu forbado the 
GXpoeing of Bona or of the eldest daughter. Ii Gve 
neigbbonre guve their consent after viewing the 
child, any iMant might be expoaecL OtherwTW 
expoenre modo the falhEir liable to variocu^ pains 
(kiiu penalties, including the loss of half luB pro¬ 
perty. In hisioTicBj tlmM this law hml apparenily 
fAllcn Into desoetud& A BiQular practice pre¬ 
vailed amongst ths auciont GertnaoH. If the father 
did not take up the nBwbom babe from the floor, 
it was not reared. When once ita lips hod botu 
smeared with booty or milk, hoirever, it could not 
bo eipoaed. By tasttmg of tbs family food, it 
becftTue s. member of the fnm'ily. Even ao, in 
Greek legend, Aiisbaens becomtn a god by Laving 
nectar and ambrotsln dropped upon his lijm by 
dEitiea {Pindar, Pr/thian. uc. OS). The expOBore 
waa carried out by placing tha child under u tree 
or eommittuig it to the wavaa ia a rude Wat 
iGrimu, Mc^saUerthUmer, p. 45d; Gucumere, 
Gtr/nanic On§viJi± p. 138 tt). In a macb inoro re- 
rnoto antif]_uity’ the aamo practice pravoilcd Among 
the Hindus. In the Yujitr Vedu mention is niode 
of pxpoebig female ehildrvD and of lifting up a sen ' 
(Zimmer, AliinditekM Zefren, p. 310 L). Among 
luoat tribest however primiGre, even muongst. 
the natives of Australia, it isi the fntber thai 
deeides whether a child is to bo rraired or not, 
theegb be is not infrequently bcipiiletl by the 
mother {Lumholtis, ./Ifaonj^ <7anniAau, p. 2TSh 
{4) SvptrriH iow rtoroioT be of vorioua kinds: 
041 oracle^ a« ia the coao of CEdipna, that the child 
will be dangerous to Me aire; a UTHUn, either of tbc 
mether, As in the can uf Parto, whose mother 
dreamt that she had been delivered uf a Grebrund 
which oonif uiucd Troy; or of Boma otbot relative, os 
in 'tbo case of Cyrus, founJea of tha Fensian 
Empire, who wba exposed by tiin orders of hii 
jjiAtemoJ grandfaiher, jVstyagips, becauso Astyages 
dreamt that Ms daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded. Bed alterwords to a vine which 
oTershodowed., all Asia (Uurod. L 107-108)^ In 
medeni Indio, till recently, a child wim exjw^ if 
it happ>ecLed to be bom on a certain day wMch. tho 
pFfofiMaiunal astrologer declared to be unlucky 
(Dubuia aud Beauchamp, Hindu Jfnnnerfp. 'GOdf. 
In many countries twice are looked upon as ill' 
omened. Even where, as in UgandAr the birth oF 
twLnB is regarded as lucky, it is considered ' rather 
a toiiiptlng of providence' (Sir U. IL Johnston, 
U'^nda FrotKtoraie, p, 873). Even in meduEvol 
Sootlsnd it ivas considered iEnpossible tliat the 
mother oi twins ahoald liavs lieen falthfui to her 
huBbaud, for two ohihlrcn implied two fathers. 
Eiptenre ia HjmEtimea enipleycd in order to avurt 
ooniinueus mkiertune. In tho Eavirondu country 
and amonpb the XUotlo HOgTOes, a WOmOQ who 
has already loal several cbiluren leaves the next 
child on the fuitd at dawn. Frefcn tly it is brought 
hank by a friendly neighbour, who is regarded 
aud luukcd on henccfuitli OS the child’s loeter- 
mother {H^jidct Frwftc/ttrafj, pp. 748, 70OK Th& 
exposure of emaciated cluldren lor a night on a 
st^ealtt^, which hi still practiawi, though new only 
flurreptltiadsly, amengist the Greeks of tha Lslond of 
Melui (Bent, Cy^iada, p, 64), is a nutvival of Uie 
ondieiLt in a tomple to he cured by toe god. 

{5| Cart tfte root eharfKt*r. The h^t kno'wn 
exampla ol this ia the practice of tsporto, where 
ebiidren regarded ob pnyaic&lJy unlit were ex- 
* But H* JoUr, tolDw, p. IL 
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pOBcd In a ravine called Apothete near Mt. 
TayK«tu» after they had been examined and 
rejoctcd by the elder* of tlio^ tribe (Pln- 

tarch, Lyrumtu, e. 10). A similar procedar® is 
rccoxnnioiidea bj PUito in thn Republic (461 
and elsewhere; see Appemlix IV. to bk. v. in 
Adam’s edition). In a State like Sparta, where, 
as Aristotle remarks, all its neifthbours were 
enemies (Aristotle, PviUiet, it 9. S), and where 
the Spartans prowr were only a small ^venunp 
caste amid a hoatile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious. But in a lese stringent 
measure the reeulation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Amens, if the father did not celebrate 
the amphidromia for hi* child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only at a 
late date, forbade exposure (Aelian, Variallutoiyt, 
ii. 7). The child was to be taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person willing to undertake 
to bring it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlayby the child’s servicee when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and $tljithn€*9. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
higlily civilized, selfishness can be found in all 
lands. Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nuraed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have^ a younger 
child on her hands. Such a child is either killed 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (Spencer and Gillen, Nativt Trihts 
of Central AuttraJia, 1899, ^ 61; Howitt, 
Sfatioe Trthtfs of South-B<ut Australia, 1904, p. 7W). 
In many countries, ancient and modem, an i^ 
provement in the standard of living is ac<»mpani^ 
by a disinclination to rear children. From the 
4th cent. B.C. onwards, thb was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Rome it formed a theme of disens- 
sion for uhiloeopbers and satirists. How common 
the pracuce of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the frequency with which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, who come before us in the Latin versions 
of PlautoB and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed. They are, of coiuae, recognized at 
the critical moment by the trink^ {crepundM) 
which were attached to the exposed infant. Under 
the Roman Empire, Musonins Rufus (p. 77, H«i^ 
discusses whether all the children bora should m 
reared; and Pliny {Epp. x- 74 f.) coMulU the 
emperor 'Trajan as to the legal posioon of the 
exposed children reared by others (fiparroi) in his 
province of Bithynia. As the Roman TOmejW 
s^wB, the persons who thus reared exposed child¬ 
ren were not moved by philanthropy; their aim 
was to make them slave* or courtezans (cf. c.y. 
Terence, Beauttmtimorumenos, 640 ; Plautus, Ctf- 
teJlaria, ii. 3. 543-630). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitious reasons which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 
likely to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
children in a pot (x^-rplfw, f* 

first-fruits were offered to the household R^* 
pots, it has been suggested that patting a child in 
a pot u'ss a way of entrusting it to the gods. Tnis 
b possible, bat there b at present no suffiaent 
evi^nce to prove it. 

Besides those categories, exposure may be due, 
in isolated cases, to other causes, s.g, domestic 
persecution. Thb led to the expulsion of Uagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment oflshmacl (Gn 21^). 
Temporary national persecution also m^ lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex 2^). But 
neither b an example of a practice pursued by a 
nation in ordinary circ umst a n ces. 

IsTSBArnta—B mUm tbs works rsferrsd to fai Uw t«xt, thers 
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Itietorp ef Uummm Marriaf* (ISOIX IV- 511-S14; Plssa. Xtss 
KimP (IdMX voL 0. pp. tC-S76. 

2. Abandonment. — Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomad peoples of carrying about with them those 
who are no longer able to share in the work of the 
tribe or to slmt for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all wandering 
tribes. Among the native Australians the aged 
and infirm are treated with special kmdneas and 
provided with a share of the food (Spencer and 
Gillen, Nativs Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, 
p. 61). On the other hand, the natives of South 


PisL dte AntU/uiUe prKwtirt «( remaOue (t*. 'Esi 
Kor BWwnU tresUnmt ol th* •ubjool sm PUtx, o 
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circle of stake* fastened in the ground, within 
which were still lying the bones of a parant 
bleached in tlie sun, who had been thus ab«- 
doned.’ Amongst the Amerioun Indians of the 
Fadfio coast the old are generally negloctwl, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, 

Races of the Paeijk States of America, L 
131, 906, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only to 
their own descendants. Hence tho_ members of 
such tribes pray for large familia*, in order raat 
when old they may bare some one to support thorn 
|H. ling Roth, Benin, p. 47). In the ^lin, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to be kind to 
parents with a warning not to kill the children (5»ir. 
vL 150). Amongst the Indo-Gorai^ic peoples, 
abandonment of the old b mentioned m the \ edM 
(Rig Veda, vuL 61. 5211020]; Atharva xvid. 
2. 34 ; Zimmer, AUindisches Lebtn, p. 327 ff-). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, cripples were left 
to shift for themselves; and Strabo, who i* sup- 

E rted by other authorities, teUs m that the 
kctrians left the old and infirm to be eaten by 
dogs; and the Avesta itself recognize* the prnctK» 
of setting a portion of food by such p^ns ^ 
leaving raem to die (Strabo, xu 11*,3 • VendkUd, 
uL 18 [in thb case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus snot up for life]; Spiegel, A’rofiiscA* A«cr- 
tumskunde, ilL p. 682). The Caspian* aUowed 
those over seventy to die of hanger, and expoeeo 
their bodies in the desert to wild animab (Strabo, 
xL 11. 3). Still more gruesome stones are toUl 
by Herodotus (L 216, UL 99. iv. 26) of the Maw- 
get®, of the Padad (an Indian tribe), and of the 
Issedones. Even among the Greeks the removM 
of tho old was not unknown. Most remmkablo 
was the Uw of Ceos, which preren^, ‘ 
was unable to Uve well from Iinng UL By It all 
over sixty years of ago were poisoned with hem- 
t<«k (Strabo, x. 8-6). Amongst the Romany «xa- 
genarian* are suppoeed to have bera m wly day* 
^t over a bridge (the pons «« 

Tiber (* Sexagenarii de ponto, cf. Cicero, 
Roseio Amerino, t 100). The northera ni^ 
were equally cruel (Gummero, Oennante 
n. 203).* When, however, such a custom P"’^****^ 
a nation from time immemorial, its action i* looW« 
upon a* natural, and b homo with 
j£d even in Britain, tiU recent Umes, 
regarded a. extreme old ap. and 
In the New Hebrides, Tamer found «e 

aged were buried alive at 
p. 335), and it was 
to their family if they wore not. 
persons In deUrimn or 

relatives (U. Ung Roth, Sarai^, up, 311), 
no doubt because they are lupposed to bo under 
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the influence of an evil ^ower, generally a ghoet 
(Codrington, Tht Mtlanu%anM, p. 194). 

LimATTta —For Um ladoOcnwuik proplM » K*oml 
•oooiiBt io ctm ia Schrulor't JUrflw'owt drr AlUrtums 
a«. AtteLraU.* SmoImG. H. JoMt, 

Cfntitatte Itt ff.; E. Wootermarck. Orirta and D«- 

•4of»nmt o/tA« iroinal/ilMJ,L(lMe)»OS.; L.'THobbooM. 
MoraUiaStoluti<m(W»),l.ttk p. GILES. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A 
meriean). — x. The practice of infant • cxpoanre 
waa widespread throughout North America. The 
usual moUre, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, and the consequent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recorded among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where all children 
above the number of two are either strangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or cold, without regard 
to MX. Infanticide, both before and after famh, 
which is but another form of exposure, is also corn- 
mon, as when the women of the Kntchins, an 
Athj^Mucan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the miseiy which their mothers must 
endure (Floss, Da* Kind, li. 251, 252). Among 
the Konisgas, a tribe of the Pacifio coast, boys 
were highly prized, but girls were often tnken to 
the wilderness, where their months were stnfled 
with gr^ and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged with kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of mre need, while ex¬ 
posure was not uncommon among the Ynlan tribe 
of Coehimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Kativ* 
Raet*^ th* Pac^ State*, San Frandsoo, 1883, 
L 81, 2^9; 566). That this practice is by no means 
modem, u shoam by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent, ftequcntly abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case b also recorded of a Uuron 
mother who rc^garded the circumstanoee assocbted 
with her unborn child os uncanny, and therefore 
procured an abortion. The foetus proved, however, 
to be viable and later she took it Wk, although it 
grew up to be a ' medidne-man' {Jetuit Relation* 
and Allied Document*, i. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the nek and the aged, sparing 
neither mx, rank, nor kixudilp, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (New Prance), those who 
were exhausted with age or protracted illness were 
freouCTtly killed, thb act being deemed, as it 
doobtlem was in many instance, a Idndness. Old 
especdally when sick ; 
expire within three days, they 
were ktllM by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantitim of cold 
water on the naveL During thb process and at the 
first deMrtion the victims wrap^ themselves in 
^eir mantles and formallvchanted the death-hymn 
Amon^ ^e Ilarons and Iroquob the sick were left 
to^eir fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and wife darted each other in an illnem deemed 
^rtaL Old women were abandoned among the 
iJurons, and the Abcnalds deserted their medicine¬ 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon¬ 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Alpnqmns. Not only the old bat the 
young were deserted in time of serious illness, 
whether the sick were boys or girls. Such desertions 
were practised with special frequency in time of 
audden alarm or removal, although they u'ero also 
oommon for the simple reason that the old and rick 
were deemed a bnnlen, and the Jeeuit Relation* 
j63 vols,, Cincinnati, 1S96-1901) abound in pathetie 
instaM (L 211, 258, 274, u. 14, 18, 250, ^122. 
«». 198, V. 102, 140-142, vii. 290. xiv. 72. iS 
XV. 134, xviii. 136, xix. 100, xxiv. 42, xxix. 84, 


XXX. 134, xxxL 196, etc.L As late as the 10th 
cent, the Utee abandoned the old and sick when 
they became encumbrances, while aged parents 
were murdered in moat cold-blooded fsMion among 
the Californian Gallinomeros; and in Lower Cali- 
forma the aged sick were abandoned, being killed 
if they survived their desertion too long (Bancroft, 
qp. of. L 83, 390, 437, 568). 

2. In South America, in like manner, the ex¬ 
posure of infanb was and u extremely common. 
Among the Sahi’as and the Manaos, malformed 
children are put to death, since their deformity u 
supposed to be the work of a demon. Gnaycuran 
women under the am of thirty killed the majority 
of their children, thus seeking to retain the good 
will of their husbands, who were denied all marital 
relations daring the long period of suckling, and 
consequently frequently married other wives. The 
Abipones put to death all but two children in 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid larj^ sums for brides, 
while sons, for thb very reason, were a heavy ex¬ 
pense to their parents. In Patagonia the parents 
decided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant was 
«ther strangled or exposed to the dogs. (See 
Ploa^ op. Cit, IL 252-i^). The women of the 
Amazon tribes frequently procure abortion rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth (von den 
Steinen, Unter den KeUurvolkem Zentr^-Bnuil- 
»«w, Berlin, 1894, pp. 334. 503); and among tha 
Indi^ of the Para^ayan Cham fully half the 
children bom are put to death, especially if they 
are deformed or po^umous, or if theb fathers or 
mothers die a^ut the time the offspring in question 
. r**! ,^hile girls, if bora before boys, are in- 
varUbly killed (W. B. Grubb, Among tM Indian* 
of Paramyon Chaco, London, 1904, p. 64). The 
"ick or bury them alive, the 
"®4a«n4ly hastening hb own end by refusing 
lood (lo. p, 41). Abandonment probably prevaib 
more i^er^ly in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to imply. 

an^^^extosure 

(Hindu).—The ancient Sanskrit Uterature of India 
appears to have preserved some remnants of the 
time when the po/ria pc/«/as gave the father a 
nght to ab^don Md expoee fis children, cape- 
emUy ^^fdcr*. Thus it b stated in the lawbo^ 
of ra*tftha (XV. 2), that 'the father and the mother 
have power to rive, to seU. and to abandon their 
^ “ • text in the Yajur Veda, 

to the effect that * they put aside a girl imme- 

^ no memis certain 
Siw for J*®*^*^* * dAoghter b an eqni- 

125^1 roppoaed by sJme 

expl^ the term as refernng to 
(M« her nufM or attenffiuit 

w dimmer, Altinduehe* Leben, p. 328 • Bdht- 
Imgkt a^ ‘Pfle^n die Inder 
wtzen?. m JGoS xUv. 49411.; slM^hS 
ItbtraethitfemsbriSmti: 

cide ha. been a common pracUce with^e^IS« 

***“ to show that 
in the way if it 

Sf ^ regard, the desertion 

^ particularly, the law-texts ro- 
5.?^ theopaciA/Ai, 

thatan tne twelve species of sons 

lat^ Md described by Indian legb- 

Code of .Mann (ix- 171), the 
^ one deserted bj iS 

^ reason of Uui 
®«ertion may be either extreme distress of tba 
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pttTUite, c»r tbe c^mnuttin^ of sonie fault ott tho 
pArt of the tfl'r+ If soma ona else tates pi^ 
the helpless chud ojid briseo him ap, faeia Taakoiied 
aa tua adopted thUd, though taking a rather low 
Tank in tho suries of Bwondary sons. The p^lak- 
puira or fMter ton of the pieMmt iJaj nmy perhAjw 
to Hewed AA a Telle of the aacumt luage^ On tEo 
other hand, there seenn to hare been a stroog 
foeliuj^ againit ahamlDoing pona or o^er relalivae 
without a j oat OBOBH- !F<yfIatioftyofiL 237) sftvaj 
\\Tiocrer, beln^ father and bob, water and Krother, 
hmsband wife, precoptor and pupil, abdudon 
each other whsu not degraded (put (nit of caote), 
shall be fined 100 panaa.’ AusJch^ub rulw aro 
laid down by Visnu> t* 113* and Manu, vuu 3tt9, 
The practie* of haying or selling children is 
Epee:1^lj reprobated tsee Xpastambii, iir 13. 11). 
The desertion or re^diation of a nei/e is frequently 
Toferral to lu iJie lawbooka aa a puniahmEnt for 
misconduct OQ her part, but it- appeam that ui 
most casus she was not to bo deprived of a iHLro 
maiutetianGe. In a modem lent, the repudiation 
of a wife for any oObuce abort of adulteiy ia 
cliamctcrired aa a jitactico no longer fit for the 
pfeactit (or Kali) age^ The bighEr Hindu castes of 
the present day do not admit djTOfca or repndia' 
tioB except for very stringent rsawiis, if at all; 
bat it ifl common cnongh among the lower castes, 
especieJly Lhoee of DraHJiau ongin, whent the 
marriage tie is very loose, l^or the suppo®^ 
abandonmont and exposme of ofrf Sanskrit 

literature seems to contain no other nvidenea than 
a teat nf the Athaira Veda {%vuL £ W), in whinh 
the spirits of exposed ancefitors are invoked side 
by aido with those buried or bumt* However, tho 
term ^ eipoeed ” (KtfifAiiaj la amblgnoua, ^d may 
refer either to deed bodies exposed on the som- 
mita of hilla cr to these on treefi, ecoording to 
Pemian fashion. EiDoeare^ of old pAople, m a 
certain way, may be toond in the bnrbaroiiH cus¬ 
tom* auppres-wd by tha HiitUih Government, of 
taking peiBcna suppOBed to be dyin^ to the banka 
of the Ganges and imnjersing them in water, 
LTfumATUia—Jofly. ifijuV tc SiUtt StrnmbniBi-ISSai Zimmer, 
.aa/)kfiK<'>H Jitffn.’Brrlln, IBW; OldciOiCfir. ^ ef*r 

ThIS ncrllci, IfiM: Owu V indio 1^. 

Ckieucu, isoa. J. JOLny. 

Thera is Ftatisdical evidence * that in the Pan jxb 
fmnnla infant life is still culpably neglected in 
comptuison with mnJa; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infantielda still prevails 
in that part of India ob a large scale, chiefly s^ong 
the Ja^-a* and* despite the ptbhibition of tua Sikh 
teacbere* especially among thoee of that caste who 
profess SLkhwm. H. A. KO&E. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa¬ 
ns),—There is no evidence of the existence in 
Jnpim of the enstom of abandoning the aged. 
iMdated caaea of tbeprurtica of aipMureof infants 
occur in Jdpeji* as ui othai couiiliieSr but it has 
never approach^ recognithm as a genersl ouEtom. 
]^m the myth of the god Birako ti eech-chitiJ), it 
may be Hiferr^ tiiat the abandaument of deformed 
Lnfuits was not nneommoB in the earliest timea. 
The iViAortyf tells us that when this god had com¬ 
pleted his third year ho was still luinhls to walk, 
HLi parents thnrefoie placed him in the rock- 
campnor-b^t of hEaven and Bent him adrift. We 
mav compare the stories of Noses and fiargec. 

W. G. ASTON. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per¬ 
sian).—The data concerning the expomre of infant* 
in PfiTBia are scantyr According to the Avcsln 
iF<l 7 i(fiiiiStf, ii. ^)p ail deformities were regarded U 

* PuBliib Onrai R«i»rts» 1881* IWl, IBOli BmiduJT 
OmnlsplmHi^B Bepon* (p' 1^ 1(04 i 9.11)01 | tC 

1«1 411, U»r t Kl, iflcl eifUcr BipMta 


the work of thE Eiil Ohil It is not impossible, 
therefore* that deJemned dhlldren and viable 
monstore wore exposed with more or Icm fre- 
Emeucy; and this is expieasly slated to have been 
the 00*0 with Zol, who wa* expeeed by order of hia 
father Sam, because he w** bom witn white hair, 
whiah dutiuetjy markod him, in his parent's oyc*, 
as the o^^pring of Abiinian (^dnA-A'anmA, ed. 
Vullers-tandaner, pp. ISl-lSd). There li, DU the 
other hand, ooreiuwn to suppose that such expemre 
was tb* Tide. Cyrus the Graat, in like mauner, 
accoiding to Herod, i, 107 f., va* by hU grand- 
father exposed and ordered to be killed because 
of a dream whicb prepbeeied that the infant wonld 
be the fatore lord of Aai^ Korean it be inferred* 
from the marked pteference given in the Aveata 
to Hua ratber than daughtere [Qnlignr, 

/Tuftor* pp. 234, 235), that tho latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of ZoroastreUkiem making such a 
cancluaion. uiosC improbablo. Even iu the ooeo of 
DJI illegitimate child* it w** redded as a heinoos 
odlsnref to procure an atotflon {Vendid^, iv, fi-1 S). 
On the contnuyt the prospective mother of an 
illegitimato child moat be carefully protected by 
ih® man reiponaible for her oondition, loat Bome 
harm might coma to the foetus, 4’bia undoubtedly 
implies that* deapito epomdio instouecsof expoanre, 
the desertion of infanto wna abbotrent to the noblaat 
miitda of Fenio. The Pahlavl Shetytui ib-iSAflyiMf, 
dating pcirhaps frnm the 7tU cent., states that the 
father of childrEn by a cencabine ' shall accept all 
those who sre mala os sons; but tboM who are 
female are no advantoge' (xii. 14). This does not* 
however, imply that female baatards were expotud. 
In the book of Arda-bTini tbe failnre of a lather 
to acknowledge bbt Olr 0 dipate offapring con- 
demnod thorn to a piEDOo* hfe in hell, while at Uis 
feet of such a parent ‘ eoverol children loll, and 
avar screamed; and domono, just lika dogs, ever 
fell upon and tor* him.' The pnnlBhmanta of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infamt 
and threw away its cottoo, or loll it crying for 
aold and hunger j while tlinee who, in their gtsed 
for wealth* withheld their milk from their own 
infants that they might act oa wet-nuracs to tho 
ot^pTing of otliera, Ukewtsa euffered pnewhment 
in tie future life fed. Haug and West, xUi-xUv* 
Ux* Ixxxvli, xdv), LoDis H. GBAY- 

ABASEMENT.—Atasement in religioua ex- 

S irieace ia dn«ly connected with Adoratioa and 
Bwility tree these articleB). It appeare to be 
essentikny relative, and tha essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparativa worthlBSsncss of 
the self in the preaanca of a iuperior. Lu those 
religionB which mve great room to prayer and to 
the bbuso of God, abarenient h*a alwaya be^ an 
important elorncutT its iafluenen is marked in the 
HeWw (see* for instaaoe, the penitential psalms)* 
and in nil form* of the Christian, ty. in St. Fam s 
dfltarmlnatiun to know nothLug but Christ ciueiliod 
(1 Cb in Lother'^s conviction that the soul was 
weak though Christ wn* itrong (letter to Fo|m 
L eo X- com.'erniBg Cbriatian libErty), in rhomo* a 
Kempis' war ning never to esteam oneself m 
t Min p becaose of any good work* {tk iiftif- t-Ar. 
bk. El. ch. 4), in Wedey^s demand that tha einuEr 
should first and foramoat empty him^lf of 
riehceotuncos in order to trust only in the blood oi 
Lhe Rodeemer (Jownud, 6th Sept. 1748). ^ 

Extravagance* have been common, and^ m 
modern times, there ho* been a great Tcocbra. 
Ibren* Kietwche, Walt Whitman. prcMli m de¬ 
ferent waym the need of mans ]P™ln m bimself. 
A strong common sense expression of thi* feeling 
la given by Jowelt j 

■Tbt abwmcnL St Uw EfldlrMlllJ tlw MtIm fi 

rvUr M. lort ol ppnLtuHjo. i® f*' ^ Bwrel vfnrld Ow 1» 
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•mTtkbv and nan oothtof. Bat man tbna abaaed btfora God 
la BO proiMr or raUonal worthhipor o< llio. Tbm b a want ot 
profKtrttoa tn thU aort ot r«(l)poa. God who b ararvthlBC b 
not raally to mueti ■■ If Ila aOoarad Um iBoai axutadbao 
aMKioa to axbt aid# br aida with lUa' (IiM ^ JotMO. bv 
Abbott and OunpbaU, toL IL UL Loodoa: ktom/, 

Bot thU ahoald not blind a* to the fdct tha t 
pra^r and tbe religiona of prajrer seeta bound up 
witn the belief that man de^nda on God, and does 
not merely exiat tide by tide with Him, Now, in 
the lut analysia, bomility and the abaaement th^ 
IB ita intenacr form appear aa a reflexion in oondnet 
and emotion of thU belief. Tbe senee that man 
does no ffood thing of himself alone, bat always as 
flinging himself on the Eternal Lore, is, in eepecial, 
a leading eliaracterutio of ChrUtiani^. l^e re¬ 
pentant Publican is set above tbe moral Pharisee 
precisely became he would not attempt to justifr 
nimself (Lie 18*' 

Even tboee reludons—those systems of aspira¬ 
tion and eflbrt—wnich do not recognize thU idnd 
of dependence, would still find room for some abase¬ 
ment in the recognition of tbe np between what 
the individoal is and what be wUiws to be. Bat, 
from their mint of view, why should not a maw 
pride himsmf on such good as be has already 
attained? Yet to tbe religions conscioosness of 
n^y the presence of this pride would appear to 
vitiate it all. Tbe theoretic justification for this 
most lie In the conviction that man does depend 
for his goodness on something greater than mm- 
sclf. To a certain extent, no doubt, this might 
be found in the good elements of tbe order thai. haa 
pi^a<^ and sarronnds the individoal. Bat the 
QirUtian hatred of self-complacency seems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief tl^ in the 
very assimilatioo by the individual of these good 
elements another power than himself is active. 

It w<mld be idle to deny the diAcolties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St Paol—• Work out 
jrour own salvation ... for it is God tliat worketh 
tn you both to will and to work’ (Ph has 

remained a pan^ox even for tboee who maintain 
it Bat conviction of some troth in the paradox 
in, at bottoim the same as the conviction of 
Rnskm that, if the Greeks were great at Thermop- 
yUe, greater still were the Hebrews at the 
Sea, trusting not in the resolntion they had taken, 
^t in the hand they held (see Modem Paintert. 
Part m. IL ch. 7). P, M. Stawkll. 

or abbot (Old Eng. by.fom liJth to 17th cent 
abba/), from the Syriac |S|, meaning ’father’ (cf. 

^ **)• osed in the earliest 

religious communities for the older or more vener¬ 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gai. 4* and in Matt. 23* 
vol. viL 451, 185, and the ColJationet of Cassian’ 
patttml Tbe snperior was not called abbot but 
wpeetnit, bfxinatbplryt or frMvarot, and In the West 
pmpotxtnt (Cassian. ete,). The prevailing B^'zan- 
term was trr^fum (tranriit iynmenut In 
^tu), while an archimandrite was often a snperior 
kind of abbot wd this title was also given to 
vanons ecclesiastica] fanctionaries(seeI>i^. it Arch, 
dt Lit. t.v. ’Archimandrite,’ 1906). In 
the East appears as a tr. from the Latin, or 
as an hononfio title, e.y. in the Acts of St Maximus 
Conf. in the 7th century. In tbe West however 
abbot must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery daring the 5th cent, since 
this sense is Uken for grant^ by St Benedict in 
the first half of the 6th cent, and from that period 

Qsage became nniversaL St Benedict sjummes 
that prvpotUut will be andemtood of the second 
in command, who was later always called prior, 
even W Benedictines. The name abbot is oIm 
applied, it seems, by Gregory of Tonrs to what we 


should call a rector with many curates, and it was 
extended in Merovingian time* to chaplains of the 
king, the army, etc. (oMot enriet, palaiinut, 
cattrentit, etc.). A layman holding an abbey in 
eommenelam in the 9th or 10th cent was called 
abbaeame* or abbot mUet. \Mien considerable 
dignity bad come to attach to tbe name, tbe heads 
of smaller commnnities were called prion. The 
Camaldolese^ branch of Benedictinee ^led their 
superior major, and neither the C^arthasians nor 
any of the orders of friars which aroaw in the ISth 
cent., nor any snbaeqnent religions congregation, 
have ever taken up the title of abbot though 
’abbese’ was retamed in the second order of 
Francue^ (Poor Clares). At the present day the 
Benedictine (black monks), with tbeir branches, 
the Cistercians, reformed and nnreformed, the 
black and white canons regular (canons reg. of 
tbe Laterao and I’remonstratensians) are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess {abbatitta) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Abbess Serena 
at St Araes extra murot in 514. 

Some heads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, arebabbot abbot president The 
Abbot of Montecaasino has the braorifie title of 
archabbot end in the Middle Ages, when head of a 
congrention. called Abbot Abbatum, A new 
titlt Abbot Primat, was given in 1893 to the Abbot 
of St Anselmo, Rome (bmlt by Leo xm.), as presi¬ 
dent of tbe new onion of all black Benedictines. 

Tbe government of an abbot or an abbess is 
strictly monarchical. Before 8t Benedict (c. 630) 
the abbot was the living rule, guided, if he chose, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of the desert by 
the rulea of Pacbomios, or Basil, or Angnstine, or 
by the ciutonu of Lerins or Marmoutier. From 
^ Benedicts time (whose Rule was propagated in 
If*ly hy Gregory the Great, and became approxi¬ 
mately muversal soon afterwards) the abbot’s 
«J>^^mcnt is constitntional, for he is bound by 
the Rule {Pegn/a, cap, 64), wliich was gradually 
■applementod by decrees of popes, and of council^ 

*>y.JJ^iations Uke those in England of Lan- 
rram^ W hra branch congr^ationa were formed (as 
Cloniacs, Cisterdans, Camaldolese, ete.) of many 
monasteries, or oongregations of black monks (u 
those of Bursfeld, St Jnstina, etc.), the Rnle was 
•opplementod by eonttitutionet or commentaries 
on portiou of the Rule, and by the regulations 
enforoed by visitors or general chapters. All 
thU applies also mutaiia mutandit to the govem- 
menf of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of tbe abbot was never seriously weakem^ and 
the monai^ic^ character of abbatial government 
is the distinguishing feature of tbe older orders as 
brSESfetc*^ tlie later friars, clerks regular, 

beewne eintOBisry tor rasav to 

elwk a It stop beosBM Uw ral« tor abbou to bo rrloou lu tbo 

SSS’S 

.—TT**. '**7fo*7 ordoti bln to inrlu a 

“■nop to ‘ordala’ tbo otook Srn * 

SBU tbo Adauof Urtop k 

***•■1*^ ol an abbtn h pornmod to a priiiS by Thoodors. 
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The tom In tlM PontUenl ta rimpl*, tat mukaj i hh iai M tart 
tad, Md Mill tat*, Um prtr{]ac« of talBf InrotUd with rtat; 
and croMer. ttlm Mtaporan abhoto wtre fartrodtiotd in tta 
l&tb otnt., tta btaiitaf wm ditpoBtid with, hot Btoodict nr. 
■rrcraW oratnrtd tta onitaion to obtain Um bbwdng on tta 
port of obfaoU tkcted for lU*. 

At an early date abbota took an important 
place in eocleaiastical afiairs. In the 5tu cent, 
we find 2i abbota signing the condemnation of 
Eotycbea at the oonndl belli by Flavian of Con¬ 
stantinople in 448. and these were probably r^;^- 
lar members of the patriarch's trvroSot 
In Spain and Gattl they appear at conndla to 
represent absent bishops, bat in 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a eonncil of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representotires of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. It became the 

custom thronghont the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend oouncUs. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, natnrally without a rote. 

Abbots, b^g the administrators of the tem¬ 
poral goo^ of their monastery, attained consider¬ 
able worldly importance. Thev were often envoys 
of monarchs and of popes. They sat in Parlia¬ 
ments, ranking in England next after barons. 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, bat 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abbots as 
a body sat in Parliament (2Sth June 1530), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of EUizabeth, how¬ 
ever, Abbot Feeknam of Westminster bad a seat 
and rote, sinoe that abbey bad been resUued to all 
its privileges under Oueen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been frequently censured,—for inst^ee, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as peat land- 
ovrnen and peers of Parliament necessitated con¬ 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be broogfat up under their oare. Monas¬ 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s ball. The Abbot 


of Glastonbury administereil a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterburr. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds bad a mint of nis own- Yet 
such a position was not incompatible with Mrsonal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the cose of Kichard 
Whiting (Gasqnet, 7As Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
1805, p. 66 f.h This external state of abbots lastM 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

ExMnjtUoa ot sbtats tram spisoopsi oootral tacsois Um ml* 
ealy wtas Uwjr wsra joinsd togsitar In oontm sUoos, but It 
WM OtUn mnted M sn nosptloasl prtvOsc*, snd ssrlT tosoM 
of It sr* Toond. A oanncll tald st AtIm, e. US, exampud 
Ftaatua of LsHoirrom tta Bisbop ot rVSJas, so tor m tta govars- 
mant of hk attar vna conoe r aed (ManaL alL 007; iXuictaMM, 
R*$u$ tpOe. L IttX Waatmlnstar Is ■»» to tara taoalTad tta 
prlTllaaa tram Jotn xm. (a. 07Ot Soma ot tta freataat Cncllati 
BMMiuUrlaa wan aarar axampC, m Olaatoabarr, aad otiljr tve 
BanadicUna hooaM tad tta pnnlaga at tta Betovnatioo, apart 
tram tta C l un iaea CiMafc ia na. ate. GhrlMCtwrcb, Oxtoi^ atin 
rataiaa Its papal a xamp tkw tram tta bUtop. Oianta of PtsM- 
/o a ti'a , or a twwo pal oraamaota, mltra, rlv. piovm, mtidala. 
wara mada or tta piqM to tta prindpal aboou («.p. to Wait- 
Biinatar la 12^ to tta Prior of tta Ciatadral Awwr of Djr la 
ItlS). Ibaoa prirflafta oraBtaatlr bofoiao aaoenU, bat w ar t 
Umitad br a dacraa ot Alaxaadar m. la ISM. Siaoa than 
fnrtbar pnrUtfw tan baaa graatad or ooaSraMd. la aosM 
caaea a aumbar ot parlabat an oublact to aa abbot, wbo acta M 
ttair bfabop, m at Mootaoaadao, Oan, ato. Tta amall diacma 
oooe adm tnb ta n d bj tta Abbta of WaMnilnater U atUI andar 
tta daaa aad cbapCar, aad la indrpandaat ot tta Biabim of 
Loadon. la tta aaao of ao^ abbota, who an oallad JbSoUt 
mmUina tftcaoMns, panalaMoa la oauallr flraa to admlalatar 
eoaSnaatloa. Staoa tta mnoartlc Mata wm mactattir aqolr- 
alaat to tta dtrical, and tta monaatic toasan to tta elwloal 
toesora, it beeasM tta costoas to allow abbota to ooofar toaaon 
aad mlaor ordan oo tbair own aobketa, aad tbia Is still ia 
lom. Tba S acoad Oooadl of Kiowa (7*7) pormlttad hsgitmsnt 
to otdala Iscterri (or tboir innaaMtrtm Abbota w ar a aoma- 
tfawM aiao allowed to fhra Ita aabdiaoaaatei, bat tbia la obaolata. 
Tta BUPpond parndaaoa of laao ca a t vnt. to CMardan abbota 
to cnafar tta dbcooato is too laoeh oppooad to tta ttaoto(ical 
opiainiM of tta period to ba probably aatbaatic. 

Tbe elections of abbots I 7 their monks were 


often interfered with by tbe civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neigbboorin^ bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a him man is elected. Charles 
Martel ^ve abbeys to bis officers; even Charle- 
ma^e msposed of them at wilL The king^s eongi 
(fthre haa to be obtained for an election in Eng¬ 
land. In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to seculars in eommmdatn in tbe 8 th to lOth cents. 


unhappily revived in the 15th to 18th. Tbe goods 
of the commnnity were nsoally already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a fine house in 
which to receive guests. 'When these were in the 
hands of seculars, the monasteries were matly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regi^rity. 
The congregation of St. Jostina of Padna (after¬ 
wards ^1 m the Cassinose) introdneed abbots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
nanting of abWdes. Other congregations 

lolloweiL Toe famous French conCTegations of 
St. hlaur and of St. Vannes and St. niimlbhe pre¬ 
ferred to be governed priors appointed by tbe 
general chapter for the some reason. When it 
bad become the rule for all eoclesiasties of good 
family to possess at loast one abbey m coimncnimm, 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi¬ 
astics, and to address them as Monsienr I'abb^. 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are regularly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages nad been ootuodered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu¬ 
sians or tbe Friars.* 

Lirsunras.—dm tnrttar andar Uonumaa. Tor Ouiaa 
Law, Ptmria, BMiUtmea, aa * Abtaa,* * Abhatli,* and tta 
oolla cti o n s ot dacraea. JoHK CUAPXAK. 


ABBOT (Tibetan).t—The bead of the monastery 
in Tibet is called * teacher' or k’an-po (the literm 
equivalent of the Sanskrit upddhyaya). He is 
saperior to tbe ordinary monastic teauier or pro¬ 
fessor (fo 6 ^n), and is criwted with being endowed, 
by dir^t uansmiasion from saints, with tbe three 
prerogatives for ixmsocration, namely, smritoal 
power {dbang), thoroi^h knowledge of the pre¬ 
cepts [lung), and capability of expounding the same 
{Ktid), which confer on him the anthonty to em¬ 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, Mholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The l^y 
superior of a convent bears tbe corresponding title 
of kan~mo ; the most celebrated of these u tbe 
'Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Samding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

LmSATCBS.—M. A Jlachka, TtSrtmm-EngtUk Dietitmmry. 

W. W. RockbiQ. y«wm(y lAraogA JTofk^ and 
jx *50: L. A Waddan. BudMsm rg Tttrt, 1*06. 
p. 17X. aad ZAsm amd iU MptUrUr, 1006, pex X10. ZSS, 

L.Xmadueix. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON.—Tl^ title was 
given in Scotland to one ot the mimic dignitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. In Eng¬ 
land tie had the title of Abbot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France tbe Abbd de Lieese held the same offi^- 
The Abb4 de Liesse was the chief of a eonfratemity 
established at Lille. He was appointed by the 
magiatrates and the people. He wore a erosa of 
rilver-gilt in bb bat, and was accompanied by the 
officers of hb mimie household. A buner of rich 
silk was carried before him. and hb dnty waa to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the camivaL 
Dncange in hb Gtossarium siys he also bore the 
titles of Rex Stultorum and Faestiamm Prinesps. 


* It nwT ta Botad tan lor emtoriM la Inland tta 
abboto tao all acriMlaMloil powar la ttair baoda: tta Cbtircb 
WM organlaed not by dta w a — bat by toibea, and tta biabop 
WM in raaUty a aobjert ot tta abbot. 

( Tta ' Abbot' la Buddhton aveotmlly will ta dcacribod andar 
MoxAanciaa (BodO^ aad tta at ah a mai a d a B Abbot imdar Xo- 
BAJiiu&asiaM. 
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'ABD AL-QADm AI^TTT.atstt 


Eifreux tbft War a/ tlio frolics vtm 
<^ ed^66(uOpnarclo«(}«. Anotimrtitlo ww^Aio, 
^UDwtKJW. cerW catliEdril chmptera in Fmnca 
he Tft nfl called rilfjM tfe/ /ottc. Ho wa^ the nieii- 
wtia repreHiitati?ft o( tlie Bo j Bishop, or 

niooEniiEdir In the Bonico 
ID ^le i^ctomio lojiooaiciiiru' in the Samia />ro* 
c#mo«rrfc of ls^ In Botne cachednJ dinrohoB he 
T, an alyj^ £,pfK^Vjf or ArcAi^pis^opiu Faiitomtn. 
1^ ehi^hoii exempt hijm diocesan jurisdiotion he 
hid the exalted til5e P^pa /Waomtl 

m^o dijniilnries represented 
the hidiMt inUiuRty m thrchurcb. ^ey 
qaarad^ m the vestiueBCB of the deter, and 

Of the higher derey- Tlje clEngy thEnwelvea mvo 
^eirxAiiccion to the uiimio rltoai' Bemdeepi^wnua 
HmvemnH clcnim devot b^hinm 
aaoiu diwiu hone bonedielionem; Oacia bIcuo tos 

^IWltmo* iSarum fa], litj. In thi^or^ 

Inrentory of )m 0 little mitre and n tfne ^ 

w 1 MDnectod i^ith the 

of Fools, the FafuorKui, in tha 

^ little donlrt that thiilr 
egea go h^k to much earlier tEmea The 
"^dard autfionty for the wIialEi Babjcct ia tlia 

Sf 5*® M»r *rm> ti rHutairi dsfia 

^ F^ by i?-Tidiot pubiiabed at LaTMOnne 
^^^enerm 1741. Dn Tiilfot, with goodr^j, 
trneea tlldln wt to tho Satumnlia, tjie Zihertat 
^fimdrvt o: which Hurece {Stit. u. til 5 /,J BMtikit 

Bama exeicLw hia ann^ 
pnvjjejjo of nmsqneradin^ u maator ■ 

T. liters flirt-.* 

i>a TilUot Kij-a: 

them, ILB far ju paaaible, to ChriaSan use. Thf 
month of J>ec«inbor waa dedicated to Sanmn The 
flatqmitim were ancinally held on liec. 17 Anim*. 
tM Mtmcl^ the hdiday to three darn. Dm 17^^ 
Mirtml oi. ef it „ laa^^^'a dirt 

Lnciim, ID tho SnS «nt.* lay^ it I 

miLJi'ff ,fDncbtene 


n 2 ^j tbS^tha } 3 Sarei?fS 
wS.™ ciiiSjk® n” 1 ?“** *’' 

alcwly tranafeiTod to tho 
Cbristmoii K^'jon hj the appointment of th# Advent 

m t^rojiJ pr^oe M Dm. 7. The 

tinted with 

B^embcr' extended to Now Yea7^d EdphinT* 
^vmne the whole of the Chriatmai fentival^ tJa 
MturtMt pTotesta. Pflondl 

fS^iT. * iie^^iiod feature of the Feaat of 

^c»^ ; tad enim mfelicea et mueri bomEn^n^ 
baU^unoa et adtationes ante ipaas baailtcBa Sat?rt. 
orani exetcera nee metnnnt neo embewem^tai I 


renorint, Pa^i do Eodeala 
"tTf Mrmon has ascribed to 

r dateription of 

dn "* Antilea in ISU, imoted by 

du 'niliot from a contemponuy letter to Gassendi 

deeply in 

ChnrT'^'fc ^ the 

rS,?™.! i Mnnectod with the Calends 

cS_ w festivals were wndemuHi m 

JiiL of dig ^uneil m Tmllo in cga. The 
pageantry pf bishop and ebint w'os BDeciaJlr 
£7)°^ “ s«™ 1,1 Si th, 

r-SiDBli™ nuiKpi^Uir, ut 

TiUiot also mentions the csondemnatioq of these 
UM P ^ Soiasong in 

ism' iJ^PnJ *3' “*1 Ceto^e in 

aboliflhed by iWla^ 
matjon of Henry viii.. JnJn oo /i.™.rL 

ratoraf!» Margin Isai'. ^ “’ '“-’ “““t*" 

br tha^l^.f i“ >^1™!"= prandedover 

'Si ^ ^ Lmr&M was suppressed in 1655. 

e gniseti^ wh^o m Scotland play the part of tlie 
miiniiu^ in the Christmaa revels in Enslond 
tij^ ^tre-ahanWeamof brown paper^ whi^h me 

h-a Unr^m In hction, Sir Wnltm Scott 

‘right reverend 

Abbot of Uu^n ‘ in the Ablot. ^ rc'^ewsd 

hlBi'srind 


AL-JTIJ^WI-i Lif, 
Sl^JAbd ol-VIfldlr ol-JUfln^ on a of the 

fedtr{f "am ; 

(!< hii 

ftttbrii:- IT I I 'WMiie to in 4fis i^ 

litenUuH from Aba Zokir^S^^rt ^ tIEh * 

'in 

IfBkitl-Jad, -»!«« th? QMI A^ S^Sd 
ilap VUL Na S0, and o 

teoeliiQff meti with v^im __» p. sawn.j, ilia 

bad to Ss ealargS tii^ Sw iwrhool 

Mlnpleted in^i and Mma ; it was finally 

«b«a, law. and ^ 

™ni. He draw many hSiSS 
.^lesopctiunia. Per^^ P™ 

offini/cdSat hVS?y^^ . It “ 

ITa gave leenl deeSSn-^ Cbratiana, 

Uto among^Lh^ bet^e nuthorito- 
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wiuxlL He married and had manj children— 
thirteen, according to a tradition reported W 
Depont and Coppouni (p, 298); forty-nine, of whom 
twenty-»eren were none, according to another 
tradition, which ceenu to be l^^da^. Many of 
his children went, during his lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India. He died at Baghdad on the 8 th of the 
month of RabP it, 561 A.H. [1166 A.D.]. 

2 . Leaptd ,—Berides the abore facts, the numer¬ 
ous traoitiona which hare been preserred ooocem- 
ing *Abd al-QAdir are for the most part of a 
legendmy ehanmter. They deal with hu austeri¬ 
ties, his risicw, and his miracles. Among them 
are the followingHis mother bore him when she 
was sixty years old. As a nursling he declined to 
take the weast in the month of Riunadftn. When 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet 
appeared to him and prerented him from entering 
toe city; he remamed seren years before the walls, 
practising asceticism and liring on herhs. When 
he witl^rew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
wu risited by the same prophet ^idr, and was fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the bearens, on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In the desert he was tormented by Sidan, 
who appeared to him under various forms. From 
time to time he fixed his abode in the ruins of 
Aiwan Kisril, the famous palace of ChosroM (Le 
Strange, Ecufsm Caliphate^ p. 34). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since Ixmrs the name of Burj eU~'Ajctnd^ * the 
tower of the Persian.' One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. While he stood on 
the seashore with a great thirst, a cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell a kind of dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew, and then a 
great light appeared, and a form, and he beai^ a 
voice saying to him, ‘ I allow thee that which is 
forbidden.' 'May God preserve ns from Satan, 
the accursed one,’ replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he bad recognised 
the deceitfnlneas of this vision. He answered: 
'By the fa^ that God does not advise to do 
shameful things.' While be taught, he was often 
seen lifted up from the ground; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pulpit. Once, as he was speaking in the Ni^imlya 
school, a JinnI appeared in the form of a snake, 
which wound itself around his body and exchanged 
a few words with him. One year the river 'ngris 
rose high, and the inhabitsmts of Baghdad, feai^g 
their city would be flooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wonder-worker. Al-JilAni ad¬ 
vanced to the bank of the river, planted hU stick 
in the ground, saying, 'Thus far.’ From that 
moment the waters decreased. .Many of these 
lepmds have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hagiopmphy. 

3 . Workt .—.\Iany works, mystical treatises, ool- 
li^ons of prayers and sermons, are ascrib^ to 
him. Brockulmann (A rah. Litt. i. 435 f.) mentions 
twenty-four titles of his books still existing in MS. 
in the libraries of Europe. The two most important 
are:— At-yhunya lifditb (ariq al-haqq, 'Sumciency 
for the seeker of the way of truth,’^and the I’utuA 
al-qkaiS, 'The oooanests of the mystery.’ TTio 
latter work contains his mystical teaching, collected 
W his son 'Abd ar-Razz&q. It was printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 1880 ; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 a.H. A collection of sermons (ffu(a6) and of 
'Sessions’ (JfajOiu) was printed at (^ro in 1302, 
a Aiti at Alexandria in 1304. In the language of 
the dorrisb orders, a Aizi ia a kind of service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur'in. 
Le ChAtelier {Conjr. ifiMW. efu Hidjaa, p. 23, n. 1) 
dtes also a collection of prayers named in Turkish 


Evrddt SAer^tAf printed at Constantinople in 1869 
^D. A vird (pin. aurOd; Turk, evrdd) U a short 
invocation. Uis remaining works include exhorta¬ 
tions, prayers, a treatise on the Divine names, 
mysUcal poems, one of which is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibo Taimlya 
co mmen ted on some or his maxims. 

4. reacAi>i^.->His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the ZtnaJqiA 
a/-aHwdr of ash-Sha'rtn!, ed. of Cairo, 1316/ C 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order. 
It is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recoraua a cerUin Christian influ- 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues ol charity, humility. meekne>a, in his 
precept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
m the aim held before an ascetic, which is spiritual 
death and the entire self-surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-JllAni’s respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tn^ition of this res{)ect is still kept ua his 
order. His lore of poverty recalls t^t of St. 
Francis of Assist In all parts of the Muslim 
world the poor pot themselves under bis protec¬ 
tion, and a^ for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expoundid in his book, al gAaib. 
Among the tiUm of its 78 chapters, the following 
are charactenstioEpiritual ueath ; unconscious¬ 
ness of created things; the banishment of cares 
^m the httut; drawing near unto God; unveil¬ 
ing and vision; the som and its states; self-sur¬ 
render to God ; few and hope ; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director; 
poverty. The Imk contains expressions tJ^t are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one's 
own will, the author says,' The sign that you have 
died to your lusts is tliat you are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to your own will is that you wish nothing but 
the wiU of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, be hits upon an expression of St. 
Anmistine; ' Rise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A little further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse: ' Be in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
effect of this self-Mirrender of the soul is spiritiiM 
clear-mindedness and my. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
ordw to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muhammad. Among the piedecesBom, thus cited, 
of al-JilAnl should be named the famous ascetic 
Aba-l-QAsim lU-Junaid (died a.H. 268). 

Certmn traditions attribute to our mystic, especi¬ 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
whicb contrast with what we have just said abrat 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re- 
^rted ^ al-Biqil (Goldxiher, dfwA, Sitid. ii p. 
289): ' The sun gre«ts me before he rises; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveils to roe all 
^ings that shall happen in its course ... I plunge 
into the sea of Gods knowledge, and I have seen 
Him wito my eyes. 1 am the living evidence of 
God's existence . . ,’ Similar sayings are ascribed 
to many of the great mystics of blAm. It is pro- 
Mbie that they are the work of enthusiastic dis- 
cinles, and ^t they express only the close union 
of themt'stic with God in a symbolic fiuhion. 

5- Order. —The order, or brotlMBrbood, founded 
by 'Abd al-QAdir al-JilAnl bears the name al- 
Qidirlya. It has great importance in IslAm. 
After the death of toe founder it was led by bis 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascedcs, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was 'Abd ar-Razziq (A.H. 528-603). the 
youngest Yabya (550-600). It was 'Abd ar-BaxxAq 








‘ABD AP^RAZZAQ 
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vho fiuoi'tulul hii feiiEier Iq the leodeTfihip Df thf 
order, itmi Vrhe hoilt over the tomb ol tbe foaiider 
ina-^|qu ^IL dDoii^ once celebrated 

hy hifltoriww jwd ™t», bttt tq-djky lying in mini 
(Le Strung, Baffma4, p. AJonff with tlie 

onter ths posterity of ft]-Jll AtU'i chudien ham 
flbread all over tha Mn-'fllni world. Braneheit of 
tuia famili' can, be /onnil eiipecinlly tn Bajjhdad, 
CairOp HamHh, and Ya'fl in the dlstrieL of Aleppo, 
A VYeatem tradition ciaima that one ion of el' 
Jilini, [AM j^JS3S-0O2)p emigrated lo Fei; 

but thia 10 ^ contndictqd by another tradttlcfd 
p. 54h AciMtHijig to wfiidh 
‘Abd aE-'Arfz eiqigmted only to the pravinw of 
JltdJ. Baghdad hoa remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurudiciion of ihe raothoT' 
hooiie does not extend beyond Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Tnrksy, In the ouior Moilim cocmtiTea the 
Lrotherhood wi-nt Ehroi^h a procera of dMntagra' 
tioDp and the congregatioiii fuve cea.^ to bo ulIk 
onlLrtalo to the ninther-bouae. The monistsry 
(cdmyoloi Baghdad waa deatmyrd by Shah Tjt tiiaif , 
and TwtoTed by Snltim Salaictaii. 

The branch 0 * of Uia fatherhood rauih oat os 
far an the Farther Zoat, iato the Ihitcb East 
Indffia oad Chtneoe Vunaoa. in tndia there 
are many kjmis of Qddiriyaa, The QAdijfya 
Alcborlya, (be heoi^knowtip fonaded at the end of 
the Otb cent. 4 . 11 , by SLaii ol-Akbar Muiiyl od- 
Din ibn al-^'Arabfal-'K&tiiuf, forma a diatiact order; 
tha ^ Jitij prti arc beggiagy^?ifiri, roexaited from the 
Inferior esBifes of MpiUmi aod {»naeet^ urith the 
DAdiiiyii, In Arabia the f oLherhood fi powarfnl. 
It »«»s^£si import^t jdiriyvif in Jhfdah end 
lifodina, and hivi tlkirty (prefeeta of 

congie^ti(Bi5)i ia Mecca. la CooaCantiaaplB it 
oivna forty honoca (ta^'yar). It in widnpmrd in 
Egypt, at Colrop ell along the Nile V^oBey; and lbs 
miBOions have advanced oa far aa Kbortam, Kor- 
dnfan, Diurfar, Wodaip Bomo, and Sokota, There 
ore at Tripoli and OlLOdamcfL In Algwia 

and Morocco fclie order oonaiita of variom doom- 
tralijix^ congnegatkm^ whoae niembersbip reaches 
a high flgaro, 21,t)00 are rwjkoned in Algeria 
iDipont and Ooppolanj}, and in the province of 
Omn ai<m« two ImndTed cliajwlfl oader the 

namaof Sidl nl-Jilialp are to bn foqad (HinaJ. The 
brotbetbind makes great eHurts to eonvart tha 
Berben to 

llio dhilT of the order la norbing bat the Moalim 
wnfei^on of faith: l(t ifdA ‘There 

34 1 ^ 0 - G-Qu but iJiit aHWwrdiB^ to jt 

probably utAllilCed liy al^lLLnl himaelf, thcie 

words are net aJmye pronounced entirely. During 
tlie jjrayCT ia oommodp wttich is acoompaoied by 
rnoCiona of tbn head and of the body, ana la which 
the dflTubea endeavour to attuD a etato of Mtatio 
axajtcn>cnt, after having atready proaeancod the 
whole formula, they any only Atl^ A£l<jhl aud 
nnikliyi^ wbiiiu tbft rhytam Eddre fApid. 

they pronoanoe nothiag bat AJ, Ai, Ad, Lfae eoand 
being Btutained until loss of breath. 

Many ordsm or hrotberboDda have separated 
thamMlves froai the QAdirite order. The mnst 
famous, besidea tlia above^meatiqn'ad AkhaTlyaa of 
India, are the Biffi^lyas, coannonly coll^ the 
■ Howling DeniahN,' founded by Afenmd ar^Itifi'a 
(died AIL B7dJ, a nephew of al^jlanf; the Boda^ 
wi™, an Egyptian order, and the *Tji4w1yaa, The 
other orders are those of the BakkAlyas, JabA- 
wlyofl, Jiihtlyos, Baiyflailyaa, Dnsfliiryas, Maata- 
nlyao, ‘ Ardslya-SAldtaiyas, Bft'‘AJlyaH,‘Ainmartyiia 
(cl. ALtrsAllXAl>AKiaW, § viiLl, 


—■—“»»»“ r of^SfF'dF'. * All t 

e vtl^ o^-Shitjilfl fiS. OlT-nax CObo, JSCU; OiiJ'W of. 
•^ir f Mdrndiia oiA^iSki^A mM hj oihhaiiHBvi 

aSrTti&lfdieJ t.M. ««j, Oini, IJM, flu, twB ua 
mjfl moft talKirtmiit. QRMWnwiq lAtt. L a CifA 

meaUaiki tlhm oUli b MS. Ob^ tfOmlaccil 


« }IS hjr ERiM]) a^hiSuiuv, BflNl atu iy njem. Biiui mntJoiia 
llao th^ jli^wAr SA-nUpy, bf '^Abd nJlpih U-Huiflqi. pjjd 

Um ,ViuAd aft-iuLp>, h_T "Alul il-lodr fcl'JIiahiwt ClTlairt 

(««. 4^. PP, m, XOS) turnd^M Uut -Allt fcd.Mn mS-JVL -1 
(dtod IVtt ^D.) uid syMh od-BLii ol'^uunaaE (died ISir 
a.a)_eptlBtf«d « sqmliaf of iDlxrfvtloB vtoctei retkdaetr> t^idi. 
JJlinL nu ar-caOvb, bjr H'tbjiwniM.i ■J-natv 

Feipi.a wok. 1« timalaifld IwT. IL Weir In 
1 / 44 ,'^,lSD 4 ,|hlS£II, IllpbjDhatutdI 3 priq^td, InnaL,and 
HMiiitttnt*! m bj D. S. Mai;gAlwcUj 1a 4ff4A WOT.ii. ntff. 

On LbnoTitia jesmllr ee* lie jVgj/nt^J: el Jimi. 

4 rP. the Wc^ayOf of Jin HBtTiVB'Ti^ BuIm. * tijU., |L 

t®? IStS'lSTlj; a tecent TurtWi work, m 

pTlnctoel U iiilihi oidvr* aoJ Uude ^Licvrinai 

(S> l» »rjKV- Rimi, JffrffibeUt m £:anun, JOpor^j IBS* ( 
^ W^/bWrt rWiffiniw HMaWMcQW, 
pgUb^ tlie iLuibkBi of Ji, ^oJh Ca«Jil«o, Airicn^ IBST; 

La CUteliei, £<j tawJrAvs mmlinaim da r^rif, 

tfiJtT C«3Ti. Sv Voiu, Cdiatl, Pnrii, AkoB. IBO?; Brodkel- 
j^o, (?p^ <fnr 4rt|4. Litb, DerlLu,!^, An«>Bfl cM^rmb, 
U^om, GAiAwl de Nereu. Ltt Jtamunu, wis: Uerder, 
trudee U coairSHe dH Kbnoui ds aid l Abdtl-IUi^ ei' 
PliluJ,' Jl^4 da CaimatdiBf^ HI Uiffit 

CalUiA OE Vaxjt. 


*A B D AR-RAZ Z AQ.—Ttiewelhknowii 
nftft, KomAl od-Dln 'Abd ar-Ro^xRo Abtt 'J, 
GhnaA'jia ibn JamM ad*Dln a]-(^<ihllnt (KAshAnf, 
KiiKhih wa4 a native of (^lifia iKa^hfinl, a «m- 
fliderablo bova in the JLbftl province of Poi^, 
ntuaCed about half-way between Teherda and 
I^fob^. The yenx of nil Idrth is not recardeUT 
wit Hfijjl galilo. ^ir^. p, 437) gives as tlie date of 
\m death A-H. 730^4.0. igaa^SO. Elgewher# be 
pvM A.JI. SS7 = A.D, ; but thia is mmit^tly 

an error due to coafnrion wi i h tbo hiabdrion Kamiii 
^■Djn "Abd ar.Rattaq of Ramarcond, The former 
date IS confiTmed by the following anecdote (Jlml, 
Aa/oAiwf of.URs, Dalcntta, 1&59, p. &57h Ofl une 
pension ‘AW nr-Kozzag wae accompanying tlio 

^7*^ J Sfat^TLl OH tllD rEJftd to Sm ^ J^ y yiYft_ Uld 

a4k;U bini in the couibo of coTiTer»tida yAiht hin 
^h^meaning Abnuid ibn Ituka od-Dlo 

AHi ad-Daula of Simnfia—thought of the eclc- 
hiatcd Sufi Mi^yi ^.Dtn Ihn ‘Aralt. The Emir 
relied tliat Itnkn ad-Din rcgitfded hi mi ss a niojuLer 
of my^i^ aoience, bat bidieved him to be mis- 
^panthqiatio doctrinetonetiingtliounity 
m the Divine subiitarLce r whoreupoa 'Ahd or- 
Razzliii retorted that the doctrino ia qustien was 
the fa^datioa of Ibn ‘Ambra j^ownby, tbntib 
Tvoa the nwst excelloat iie hod aver Iheottl* and 
It was hold by oH tlio saiala and prophets. 
The» Ternary ware commanicated by the Emir 
hgW to hi 9 aholh, Bnkii od-Dia, who stiimintisod 
‘Arabia doctrine sut abominable and {k wqree 
than avowed materialism. JAml hoi preserved the 
^rre^adaaoe which encued betw«em ‘Abd qj- 
Kaz^ Md his adversaiy ^^^afaUi, pp. fiSS^L 
1 bw diiBpttta Eimblaa us to hr the epoch at 
which AW ar-Ibrn^q Doaniihod, Bine* the shuth 
«ulia ^.pjn, hu coatemponuy, was uhori^ adtS 
a poiiM mimon to the watt of AbttSa"M. 

Ajveroign of Fajsii 

ma-133A}, nnd we know, mqTeo\nr, that ho pom- 
p^ one of hw werK suLitlod the ‘i7rtHi, ia V£>1 
-‘ifj ^ WM read by 

liJi w^ho sddrt®>isd to the author n 

(Nflj Allih df Sbu.tar in the 

Majdiu fli ^ jnn'itHniii, n. I35 «jw, p-jtThh 

with the 

irTrihi^l (td-Dlo la oxtnat in the Ubmij 

1 ^ Trtnriy CbK^r, by E, M, Palmer, p. 

pi! ^ ^ ^Ottht that 

lul ir-KimAi s life foil within 

and he may wall have died, 
^cording to the earlier date lacn tinned by Bajii 
Batif*, in A,H. 730 ^a,&. 13S£^30. ^ 

Cnnoenaing tt* ontword Eventa of hia Ufa we 
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scaTcel^ iiijr infwitiiiitifflD- -JAnil it4t-w 
p, 657 ) ihBit ha Ki'M ft disnipio of eJuvih 
KOx ^'DIq '^Abd pf JfaljijiiK thfough 

irtiom. u jiptrtsftrs from tluj articles on U»at ahaili and 
bifl £««:lier, abaiJj Najlb fid-Din ‘All itll BqjgbiiAli 
(PP- S54 f., (TK ha ti*^ hiaspi^tnal 
de»»Bt to vifl Ulusttioua StuliDitj ftd-Dtn' Unutr 

u^oliTaw&Tdi anil M opj* ad'Dlfl ilm ^Arabin 
It is rektcd by Yafi'l er-rnsdAIn, lOfllh 

(mecdou T p, &5 of eii. CaJWf 131SJ that one day 
vhiln ■‘AIhI ar-Ilimflfl Tirajs dlAeoilTBla^ in thftttlOflquo 
at JI wiiiift, ft dtrvisb emtmg ItU andienco irithd^w 
into ft ooroer and uaTn hiiUMlf np to nieditntion. 
On being naked Tfhy h* did not Ihitna likn iha Mt, 
ho niwweiod : ‘They are tearing the perrant {'nh^i 
ol the Provider {(nv^Koralg)/ but 1 am hearing the 
P^ClriL^e^^ not Hw HsrvanU . * *. ij 

a laost famotu vork o* *AW 

ftr-£a^q ift hia diettoneiy pf tbe tecimical terms 
of the ?ui3s, I^^ildAat ft is dmcicd 

into two parts, the fimt oa the technical 
laonB imTUtiiin/iat)^ and the eocoiid on the so-caBM 
*«tfttinn^ 'AbA ftr-TtaiiJtq itftteH in 

tie prefaro that he coinpoacd it for Iho infltnictiO'ii 
of iuH frienda wbo, not boing ^Ofle, oould uot under- 
itwiil tbo technical tefme which be hod employed 
in aorae of Ms other workfu The vaa 

lainely ntillttd bySaiyid *A11 bJ Jnrjftnl, thoonthnr 
of tins r« OT ‘ Dflfinitionfl,' awoll-known treatiio 
of the wmia kind, and the htat part has ^ited 
by SpreoKOT «Calcutta* l&45h 
fiojn^yi ijAdrdfi flA/ of which Tholuck 

boa Wn nae, is also devoted to eiplamuig tbo 



winch has been putdiatedr anBlyted^ and tranaUL^ 
by Goyaid. ‘Alid ar-Kaiiii^ UToto wyeria books 
of less iniportan™, *Lich as his altegontal mterpM^ 
tation of tbo 3Sth chapter of tbotenran (Ta Wd/ 
of-^ur'dA) and bla oommentarieB on the w- 

hii^m of Ibn ‘Aiabt, on the Pd’iynf of 

lili al-Fdrid, and DD the ifrtFiiiril ijtji ol 

a. thii Inter generally, 

■jCbd at-Kftiriiq finds a besM for his flyateni m tbo 
Noo-Platonio ^iloaophy aa eipoonded to the 
ifusUme by F&ritbl, fhn S?inft tAvccciiMh aaid 

GkiazMl. Hu is a thoronghwing pantheisfc, m 
the sense that he conwilera the whole onivorse, 
npirituAl and materiftl, t* b* an (^anation lirom 
GpiL Fpjtn the AlMoiute g. ij ho akn* eiieU, 
and who is known (solely to Himself, thero i^iAten 
a tpiritual anbeunce* the Pnma laudlig^co 
fai^^Aql Of tyulvCIMJ which 

kniiweis to the «v* of Plotinus 1^ Lhe Wifw of 
Fhilo. P his anhetaiiee ooptaint the tjp®“ or ideas 
of aU ftxbtlug thinji[a* and by a further prot^ of 
enmiifttion these types descend into the world of 
the Univcnavl Sonl. the Plotinian where they 
hecome LndiridiinliMd and are transmiUed to tlao 
mrtteriftl world. Hero be^ns an upward mov emcn t 
by which all individiud bouIs are drawn hack to 
tSo Primal IntBlUKence and nJtimaicly resbdorbed, 
Ahd ar-HMi&q dwringnishM tMrt cU^ ut luan- 
kinds the alayea of passion {oAA no/ft) Md seniiOi 
who lire ignonuit of Gud andyt Hiaaitributw, ^d 
uy * 'the (Jdriikii ifl tbe word 01 MnhftinmwJ* but 

are saved from hell if they have faith i ecpondly, the 

men of intellect wboaltoin to thej^ow. 

Wno of the Uivmu attributes hy mwuu of rcJiexion 

aod’ftrgTiinrtiti and, thiriCy, the spiritunli*^Jn^i 

niAi who pierce through tbs veil uf plurality into 
wnetenc* of the otomnl Obcnese and contem¬ 
plate God as a ft r™^y. « (AVs/ffjKM, p C^I J. 

Much of this doctnne u not mjcnliar to ‘Abd 
arlRalsAq, hut belongs t« the phi loafiphicnJ 
■ Sj'-Jttaiafl.' tbi PlWrU"'.' ti M« of ll» tata» 8< 


achool of Hts origmality Lies in the 

fm-t that he combined hia pauthuiatio principlea 
with an a^rtion of moral freedom w'ideb at nrat 
light appears to bo Inoomjwitlble with them. Hla 
theory on this nhjcct is set forth in the Jiudlof/■ 
lOa 'f-fliMi^rr (.SM Ouyaxd's articlo in JA 
VIL il p IflS ff. ji and may be isummarired as follows: 
Everything that uslats in the torrestrlftl w^li ia 
the manifestatioti of some rmLvtn^ tJTft protigated 
in tha world of decree ae. lu tho Primal 

Intalllgence, and undorgoos ft piroceas of erealioii, 
developmqnl, ftod destruction which b pra-deter- 
luincd in ev'fliy paitieuJar, How thou, we may 
ftsk, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine w^urce, and 
governed by iimnntalile laws t >iV Imt is the use of 
commands and prohihitions* cf rowanis and pujii^i- 
meutft, if there ts no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil ? 'A bd ar-KijaPj. diverging at tin* point trom 
Ibn ‘Aiabl, aolves the difficulty by detiftring that 
ftll actionq are tbe result of direct nr indirect cuniitja, 
themselves pr^eturniineil, one of which ie t ren^ 
will itaolf, ^ other worda, it i* foreknown to 
and inevitably decruid that every Immen act shu^ 
be produced by tho nnltod operation of cert^ 
caiuea, ftt a certain time, in ft certain place, and m 
a curtain form j but it is ftl» decreed, no Iwa 
irtevitohly, that the agent ihall eicrcise hia freo 
choice (lAffydrj in the production tke 
iiicrefore'every act is at onoa fatal and free. The 
Oodaritea [Mu'tftiiiitcH)* who main tain that men 
are tho authors of tboiir own octior^, regard oidy 
Lhu nroalmata canses j while the J a wvn tw. who 
hold tbftt nil actions am creatcdl by &>d, 
only the remote moiu* (cf. M piJ AJiMADA^i isM, § u-.). 
Both pariic* see hut half the truth* whicli, aa 
Jft'fnr S?idiQ remarked, is neitber abimluto faialtsiu 
nor absoluUf liberty, hut wwoLhiug hetwuen ihosq 
two extremes. Hence the ut^ty of religion ami 
murals, whereby men am Lndttd to fi™ a^ioiiM 
and deterred from evil. The Prophet lAid of Abtt 
Huraim : * The pen which liM w nttou hu^ dcatmy 
in dry,' meanifiu that wbat ohoold happen wm 
alr^y fixed j but to tlio question, ' Why then do 
aught I' he repbed t ‘ Nay* do It: every oau of you 
linji received tne capacity of doing tiiat for wdiicb 
be was crcfttod." 'Abd jir^RaiiHq^neat proceed* to 
deal with the ohjcction that, if our acts are 
determined in advance aurS prodacod, ihougb 
willingly, by ns, we should all hive an 
of KQod and ostL He argues that tbo juji^ti^ m 
onlvappa^untn BB, fartltftliipleT in the ►lo^ of JloifSS 
and iridr [Qur, xviiL 59 If.), and tlmt' whatever is, 
is ri^it': for if God could have created a betwr 
world. He would have done so, Morwvcr, the 
distinction of lW and DVil ia eo^uoi to the 
perfection of the Divine Kchtmo, which deuiamls 
all boasihlo vorieliefi of apritadc. disposition, 
endowment. If tho bcEgAT were a nuItM. and d 
the icnorftnt kaav* wuro wilm and virtuous, inft 
hamionv of tho urtiverso would be destToyed. 
None in' cesponaiWe for hri natural detcieDv^es— 
God pardona an ugly man for not rc^wuihlmg 
Joeen^tho ^Mustim example of masculine beaniy* 
or ft wicked man for not behaving htc il^m- 
mad : but those are inoUj condcumeil wim iouow 
their evil bent in defiance of tha prouipiingH of 
rcftoou and religion. A* regards the future life, 
all ibftll nxoivc such rctrihotieo lis they do^rve* 
and shall enjoy that degtwof t 

\s callable ■ccordinc to bis sp^tnnl 
u.Rou&q ftffinna that the vifioked * hall not (SUlTcr 
atornftl pnniahraent* thougb he sAiis the sailing 

dIjLUflB, ‘ unlese Crod will otncrwifit 

T Ui uMLllon re lb" rdVlCOMS Is U» WiJCle, 

Btflat, ia3J, ^ JQ .J tArf tlftiJlial 


ss‘2rs;Jsij*7'‘S^''7si«,./ ..l i. 
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ABDUCnON—ABBIiAKD 


giJHST)- Vdo UunlDEf JHlUlBhEd: iMt uujjsk cl Uw ■^orsrvl «rt 

EJm la tba JoJb'biiiArj' (I<T Liitraint, vd, 

p- S» *!« Mt mi -AW 4t-Ruclh h/ D. B, 

(fanaU ta JTaL HAcft, RetkolIJ A. Alcnoi^S!. 

ABDUCTIONt—Tn E-nglfah lan' nMnetioii Ia a 
H?nQ OF^atUlljr, thongli nut extiluuvely, ftppTicil to 
the tiLking HiTvay ur dfltcinion of a girf uodor 
twenty-one years of fcgn ogftiast ihs will of bcr 
rarantf or gaiirduuui j or the t&kLng away and 
oetcBtion by foree of a woman of any with 
inteat to man^or camfLUj know hor, or to cbilsb 
W to be raarriod or oarnslly known {tTriminof 
La-tt Amf:nii7t\eni Ad^ ISSfl). Tlio penalty for such 
an oirobne nuiy b« either a period of p^-nji.i; eeri'i- 
tnde not exceeding funrtoGn years, or a period of 
inijmsoMdent not exeeed.in^ two years. Crimea of 
this kind are now coni:r4irat:t%’aIy rare : in England 
the namber tried at ^koaioiu and durinn 

the ton yoaTEi ending ID04 amounted only to an 
annual aTorage of thurteeq (CWtainoJ' StatuiicM, 

190*, p. £3}. 

It ia to be noted that abdoctinn, whteli Is now 
v a seiiona orinie among :^| cirilLred cem- 
m^itiea, is probaldy a aurvii'al of one of the moat 
priinitiTa forms of marriage, niunely, marrisge by 
capture. This primitivo form of marriage relation- 
ahip atill prevails ninong aomo oncivifuied peoTiles 
m various parta of the world; it in fjwt, a 
CBAtoJnsjy' form in whleli tmuxi^e is eontracbed, 
iHid evim among eommimitiea which have reached 
a c«itaui of culture, aa, for uetanoa, the 

Mnth Slavaniann, marriagie bj abduction was in 
fall jorofl at the beginning of tho ls>th century. 

Our TeutMUc and bcandiaavisn anentoru regn- 
Toaorted to the forciblcr abduction of womea 
TOT vlifcflp n.nii wiT often cttrri&d on oioonff 
thoiu for tho pqr^Mm of cAptnmig^ wiveg. The 
Mme custom utuvaiJcd in Iba uarly of Greek 
lifo^ and the Kohluis of tha hutoic nge were often 

and force to I S,E. from Nimtes, ab;ikrtheTw 1070 ^ 

Uistinct traeca of the Bame costom are to 1 m 
foemd in Old Testament litetatnre. Tho tradition 
u handed down in the of Judges that the 

men of the tribo of Benjaniin wore Bupplied with 
wT.wes from Lhft virgini who iiad been captured as 
the resnlt of a war uj^ the inhabitant* of Jabe»h' 

Gilead j and when thrasE did nut Enffica, the 

sons of BenjATn m in their saanOi for w iv« made 
n rani mmu the diLUghters of Shiloh, when they 
were wlebrnting an annual religions f^tival, and 
earned them olT when they cune out to 

dance. 

Among Boni& niees abduction was the ordmarj 
leml miatbod of procuring a wife, and the parent 
of the abductuiii worn an were liable to pnniahmenL 
if t-h-ey atteuipLiKl to jjEt th-eii didj^hter 

Among Qih^ mc?fl mbdactian led to Wood fendj^^ 
and )t la pc?3!lile, na Herbert Spencer sucksbIs. 
that the isar of vengeance led to Am oITct oFcum- 
pemsatJun by tJm abductor^ and premrad the wot 
tor liio more advrmced matrimonii custom of mar- 
nJigw b^- ptLCchaae. After tho decay of niarriace 
by rapture^ many tnw» of it etilf remained in 
tnnmnge custuuin and ceremonica. In somo easee 
the hriclogrutiin is uipocted to go through the form 
of carrying off the bnde by stratagem or force i in 
other cases the briJc cuno^s horaclf in a hidin'’^- 
pia^ and Ikas to ba discovered by her 
husband ; in some marriage cereuiunic* it is con^ 
aiUEretl u point of bonourwltb the bride to rcaiftt 
and atnjgple, no matter bow willing she may be 
to enter into tlie maninj^o compact. With tho 
Mvann of civJliTiiiion, and momeapeciaUy in those 
forma of BocleLy where nuurnagu bocune a motEct 
**5iw5nt, antd in this way aa^untod on 
athiHu character, abduction, from being a tolerated 
custom, descended to the position of a crime. In 


Chinese le^lation abduction is a capita] offence, 
and a muimw taking place u the resnlc of It la 
null and voia, Tlie coda of iJuBEiaiim eIw n nHift iw 
a mairiage of this kind. The Cbuicli, aJthough 
ctmaMunlng ibs perpotrator of abdaction to severe 
aptnt^ paina and penalties, refrained till the Cth 
MoL froiu reganiin^ the marriage as invalid, but 
at that period^ eoclcaiostical law was bronght into 
conformity Ki-itb the jurispradonoe of Justinian. 
Inno^t iJl.j however, made the le$^ty of the 
mafrEagerfejHtndEnt on the coitsent of the abducted 
wmnon, und the Council of Trent adopted a smue^ 
wliat similar principle, ft declined that, so long as 
tha womaq was In the power of the abductor noid 
unable to exercise tba freedom of her wilL abdqe- 
tjon was an impctfinuiifuia, but If abe regtucied her 
liberty and freely became a consenting partv, the 
Qiamage caaficd to be invalid. The nMnetor iq- 
tiiiJTBd the penalty of cicommunicaJtton. The 
growth of ihu cthin] oouocptiQu of inarriage a* a 
matter of free will and mutn^ consent ontuc port 
of persons who have arrived at tha age of matur^* 
neccs&adly led to the TeprolAtiou w abdnetiou as 
an act of foroe or frauds and involved the enact- 
meat of the pains and pennltlea which arc now 
uEt^ed to it by the criminal juriiipmdcace of 
civil lied peoples See al» Mauaiaoi^ Womas. 

— ]■ M'LemiH, FrimiArf Jfsrtiam 

Spencer, /■Ktidpfsr Socictwv wiL i. 

Peter, numamecl 
the comniandiitg Qgnra in ttm iutulfeo. 

i Brittany, a castle II miles 

‘Tom ft ant^, about the yew 1079. His parents 
uohl^ who9e piety fed them in later lifu 


monastic life. Abidwd, though Uiu 
son, ™op«!d hi* tinims, that bo miAt the 
butter devota hiiUEeU to leaming. ■ I pr^er ^ h e 
Mud,^ ■ tJie strife of disputatiun to the tnphiM uf 
war. After atndying for a while under the extrema 
nominalist Hoscelin. probably at Locmin^ near 
V BMesj Md trynng. though wjtbont avails to Isam 
mathematics under ThetSaric of Chartres fPouIe 
Abelard wns at last attracted to 
of P»rtB by the fame ofita nuS^l 
Wilb:^ of Champeaui, whose crude rasRsm M»n 
provoked AbeJi^ tfaoqgh Hot yet twenty, to open 
combat. Ths duel, protractijd through yeare ^ 
Eulti^ at length in the ovsitbrow qf the older 
t nini the instaHatloq for a whilu 

of AtM ard ns on independent msatcr. wS 
from the Notre Dame by the cathedral 
authontlcs, at the in-itigatioii of Will [am. Abelard 
took refu^ firRE nt Mtiun, afterwards at Cerbeil 
ridi -t that rime 

tT^ juTisdEction of thu 

cathedral. This abbey ol Mcalar canons of aomu 

tbs hesJou^teS^of 

Lpcia, Ttbom he vieitsd ot tiia tune, to witLidnitv 
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Into B nunnt'ry, Abelard^ at tbd a{!]e ot Uiiitj'-fDdr, 
pnt lit niM flf tuider the moit fampiiB of 

tli« day, All^dm of Laon If, 1113, Deutocb^ 

30 n.}. The ventorfi, -whether due to religious 
impulau or to wmbition, TffftH not a iniooess. A 
few lectures conviuDed Abelard that be would find 
little fruit 'on bojrrpn Bg-tTce/ 

■AnKJlfl,' eODUnuBi Abelicdf 'm lhat inrt Of Htu tlMt H 
«T <3S9 wtiif Id Uoi In TJiwfrUlnt#, ba retunwtl maw unofttila 
scIlL He wu vnuhrio!! to bur, rat nl opff filled tl jou qu^ 
tjp [»4 Ud Uodltd » Otc not to (in Hrht, Ijal in dll tlia 

tioaM with iniEiko'' illM. CbL ^ SJ, 

Abcliiid soon abockcd his fellow-atudeiiw py 
Eipre,*iiiing the npmioo that educated tnen should 
be able to nludy Ihe Scripturea fur thenisetvea 
w Lth the help of tho ' gloeses ’ alono. (As a matter 
of fact, the 'gloe*' in nnivensaJ tisewM hli totor 
Ansfdm's amended form of the Gitism Ordiwiria of 
Walftfrid Strabo (1849) [ Pook, ojf. eif. 1S5 n Jb In 
proof of bia view, he pve, at their ^nost, » ocriee 
of leotorea on Estiiidr Sneh n'aa fus BoecesD, if we 
luay accept his own stateuiiuit, that it was only 
by eipelling him from Loon ta lui nuiiiitboitiMd 
tefteher^ aa in theology be certainly waa, ibat the 
autharltkif were able to cbeck the ruah to bis tla^ 
rpom, ' Anselm,' saya Abclnid> in a dbaroeteriSitlo 
sentence, ‘had the impTidencse to aupprosa me' 
{HlH. CciL Mr dj. 

On bis retnin to Farifl. Abelard resumed Ids 
lectures, though whether in the (aJthedml nr la titj 
Gonevifeve is uncertain. Scholars from every Jana 
(h'ulk of Ueuil, AV- ^ Ahtslanivtn in Migne, 
EL clxjfviiL 371, gives an intorwting catalognel 
battened to sit at the lent of thk \vdader of the 
age—phiJot!!opher, pact, musiciau, and theologian 
in one. The Chmch smiled an bii sueesRa, and 
appointed him, though not yet a OTb-dencon, a 
canon of ?foLrc Dame |Poolc, ep. HJSn.; rW- , 
mu&at, h aun.!, Abelard had reached the xonith 
of hU fatncu Henceforth the story of his life is 
nne of ' calanuty,' not the lout element in which 
was his own moTal dowalall, the ooii^vds daliber- 
atencse of whiehr however, in our indgmontj ho 
characteriatically ejcaggerates in hislatet rvouuui- 
ceuceS [Hist. Gif, c* 0: cf. iWmuflat, L #3, ae 
ngamst Cotter SIorieDn, Et. ,^niarrf,^3C33. Into the 
ramoiicS of liUconneiiOn With IJelohie (Heloifisa= 
Lonifie} we need not enter. Tite repetition of this 
wcll-tnown atory distraeta attention Irom the teal 
gieatncaa of Abelard in tho history of thought, 
lin spite of the protMtd of Heloiae iJiat ' Abelard 
was creat^ for mankind, and ahould not be 
ficed for tbe sake of a aingle woman,' A^lavd 
priva^tely married the wouiaa ho had Eiidaced, and, 
when the secret wns out, removed her to the 
convent of Argentonild the dweipUne of which was 
Tciy lax. In Alwlard'i opinion, as te^Tted for 
us by one of his sludents, miTiiagu was lawful for 
such of the ckrgy as bad not h«n ordaineil priests 
c, lixi. j cf. pHjole, 147 o. J. Wo draw 
a veU over the story of the ruvcBKC of Fulbert, 
his wife's uncla. Abelard in an aguiiy of soul and 
body lied to St, Denj-s, while Heloise, on bis 
demand, tried to tnmsfor her p^^lous to more 
spiiitnal objects, aud took tUo veil at Argenteuil, 
cnauting, aa she did an, a verse out of Lucan's 
PAnrAriMl { 0 * I US];, Their boy. to whom tbo 
parents had given the enrious nniue of Aslrolabc, 
was loft w-itb Abelard's sister, Denys {EM. Cal. 
c. A For bis career see Rtonsat, L 

Abelard foand tbs abbey of Si, Denys worldly 
and disMlnte. lie telired in dlxguat to a cell of 
the house In Chmupo^e, the CT.iict location oE 
which is a little uncertain liv. ^SO n.; Ei- 

musat, op. rtf. I- 75 n, i roo!o.^<3i?. cTif. Jhd n.], and 
opened a seHwl of thwlo^. Very won tho throng 
of his studi^ts Diade it difGeuH to procure oather 
food or ahedter. Ills Iwturea were os daring an 
they were hrilliant. In hbi de f/nitofe 


lb 


it TfiniUits Dfrirtu, a work tecently diacovared 
and edited by Dr. Stolzle (Freibu^, 18011,' ami 
siterwaiTbi recast into hia The&lo^ he 

discussed the great ayalery. Eis Jins of tlmuglit 
may bs gathered from hia position ■ a docuius Ls 
nut believed merely lieeBuse God has ^aid it; but 
becatUM we are conriuced by reason tlMit It la so 
fef. /nf. (wf ii- IHK We n^ed not wonder 

that he was sfunmuned by the legate, Cardinat 
Cuno of Prencste, to answer for his teaching before 
a tlyiiod at Soissoiis at the lostaucci, curt' 

ounfy, of bis bist nuuster, the aged Eoscclin {on this 
vee Edmusst, L £ 1 n,), and of two rival muton of 
Ihcclogj, jVI boric of itheima and InluJI of Novara, 
tfan leading psirits in his funucr cxpulrion f^m 
Laen, The charge agaltiiit hba of ^bellianiem 
seems to have h^ Lildc justiheatioD (Rashdall, 
i. 53; Dentixd), 365). In reality the chief causs ol 
oflcDce lay in his appeal to renaan. According 
to Abeluri, the Synod, without either reading or 
inquiring, in spito also of the e fTarta of bp^ Geoffrey 
of Chartres to Mcure an odjounmient, ‘ fiompellM 
me to bum the book with my own hands, ^ it 
was burut atUld general sileticc/ He wqa not 
allowed to jostifT his ortbodo;w. A copy was 
handed to him of the Atbaiuudan Creed,' the w'Lish 
1 road amid aobs and tears a-s well sa I might.' 
He was thsn sent to SL Medard, a coai-ent near 
Ekiissons, which hrvd aenuired ths to|iulatioa of a 
peditontiary thraugb the atom discipline of ito 
abbot Geoffrey and bis froquent use of the whin 
tEMr CaL cc, 0, 10). 'Good Jeeus,' cried Abelard 
m h;a distreBB^ ' where weri Thou 1 ’ There he 
anffered much from tbe rojil of its prior, the rude 
hut canonised Godwin {RccutU dt^ Auforwii^r dea 
l?nufu, liv. 445), who had previouflly ooiuo into 
oonHict With him nt St. GBuevifei-c. 'as David 
with '^liatb' 44^), (Thu student ahonld nnlu 

that the rcoorda of the Synod of ikussons have 
b^d lost. Wc are dependent on Abclsrd, Otto of 
Fiuuiing, and St, Ilnrufljd)._ 

Abelard w'as &aon permit led to rdtim to St. 
Dcnjfl. Them bis love for truth overwhelmed tiirn 
in a new c^amity. He Jiad been led by Bede 
{Expwt. tn Ada, xviL 34) to doubt whether the 
foundation w-oa indeed due, os tho monks pro¬ 
claimed, to Dionyrins the Areopaglte. Chametor- 
iKtically Abelard; 'sLowod the pa«aage in a joku 
toBoiELeof the monks,' AlnruiN by their tbreato 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
tho abbey* Abelard fled by night to SL AyonJ'fl, 
a priory near Prorin* in ChiunpagmL. Effl>rts were 
made to secure hi* return* If uc^easary by for™,^ 
He hiuiseU became willing to axjdain away the 
authority of Bede (Dcutsch* op. at. 3S, for a de- 
fance of Abelard)- Forluoatoly at thk stogn abbot 
Adam of St. Denj-S died |Fch. 19, He vraa 

succoedM by the famous Suger (Hjai“il6a>, at 
that time not tho saint and reformer ho becanm 
lat^r through the influence of Sl. ilemard (U37), 
but one of the king's tmstod ministers. At the 
imtanoe of certain eonrlicrp. Sugar gave petmisrion 
to Abelard to seek any rolngn:'; he liked, providod 
he did not become tho subject of any other 
monastery'. Abelard tboi beennm a herruit, or nm 
attached niembef of tlio house. But lii^ ea^r pupils 
soon found out Ilia retreat- His hnt of v^ttlea 
and stobbla ' in a Hiitode abuniloned to wikl bcuta 
and rabbets*on the Ardasson, nenrTmyi^ 
ihe crowded monsatcry' of the Parjudiite- Ine 
whole world,' wrote Abelard,' is gone out niter me* 
By their perwentions they have pre vailed uotbiug. 
Mor was his monastery ono to wespo suspiciou. 
It was Tuther a jwhool of phUosophers, wharn 
dliputatinns took the; rise* of constant devotions, 
wheto there w-eco neither vows nor rigid rulet 
Tho very riUe of Paraclete, ' the Comforter ’ of hi* 
nd Life, was an innovatiou; ^dcdicationa ilioulil 
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bo cither to the Trinity* or to the Son daDe’' ( 

Cat. Cl 11). Thnt Abewd maintained strict o^or 
unona hie :Soch ie Ehoim^ however, a onriona 
surviving fragment of 'v‘oree (iUmoHitv l lHh 
la 11-Jo, Abelanl wu invited to be Ihe abbot 
of the lonely moajutery of St CiMv d« Khn^-si, 
mail Vuines* tba oldest monaatoiy in his luitive 
BiitUny, AbeUrd aoceptod, either urged by his 
fe*ra of further conacilfl if or Clnirvaux, the roou- 
ontery of the ever Tigilaot St Bomud, was at uo 
great distAnee from ranclotB^ while he dreaded 
nlu on attach irom hiorbcrt of Magdelrorg, iho 
loiuider of tho t^emonstrateiudans), or in one of 
hia B^ueot moodsu * God knowa/ be writta, ‘that 
at titues [ fell into sneU dijsnair that I ’propowl 
to myself to go otT and Bva the life of a Chrutian 
among onumiefl ol Christ* Hu life there for 
the next nix, or |yoadbly eight yeftn [Fonle, isfin.)* 
WM one of almotit un^ie^'ed niiaery^ Tho abbey 
wofl poor in resources, BbameJesA in its deptairity ; 
the rnonks imEcmpuJona in their cloLeniiiDatloa 
to rid of any Tcfonncr. They tried: to poUon 
Aboard, first ia his food, then in the nqp of thu 
Eucharist After several abortive attempta, Ahe- 
lard succeeded in flight But Pbracleta woa no 
longer open to him, Ju JlJ0 he had formally 
handed it over —with tha oddDcl eonclioa (^ov. 

1 lilj of a Bull* which bo hod ohEnined from Pope 
Innoectit JJ. on his star at Murtguy* near Etaiu|pee 
xiL ilO)—to UeLoua * tho priore?s^ end the 
other Risters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity,' 
Heloise bad been expelled From Argentenif in UJS 
iJiiCucilt xiL 215) by the mingled rapacity and 
reforming seal of Sngcr, who had made good at 
Rome the claimn of St- B^ys to the cuDvent 
The movements of AholaM For the next three or 
fear yeara iwe a little uncertain, the more aa aa 
he K^mn to hare maintained tho rank and litln 
uf abhot of St. Glldaa Probably he lived near 
Paraclete, engaged m coUeeting and puhlUning 
hii? writingH* incliidiDg his Calamiiat'am, 

and in resolving for ueloise tba varions pmhlacnH 
whlnh arose in the establlshmcnCi ot Paiacicto as a 
nnmicry. To this period belong ahso liis fanaous 
com^[Mindeaoci with HoloLae. To pan from these 
im{t4U!4hjned letten to the scholastic trifling of 
tiiany of the JJrtnifnt is chiedy of 

interest as a study in represFnon. Be resmmod 
also his teaching at St, Geauv'i<&vo, thongh perhafm 
fitfnJly. From the euthuslaBtiic descriptinn of 
John, of Salishary m 1130 we Icam tiuit the master 
bed Uat none of hU |)Owct ii LO, 

‘contnii mo sd penwtetionm palatinum’K But 
for this mention* AiHlaiil''B hL>itoTy at this time 
wonld bo almost a blank. We know* howovor, 
that about this date Arnold of Bntscia ettacbed 
himself to AbdardL 

When next Abelard appeara beture ns* lue is at 
fatal theological atrifo wiUi Bernard, whom he 
liad first mat at Morigny wbun in quest of the 
mpal PanudEto (Jan, 20th, ll^lt 

Tho dmcorenccs of tha two men wore fundamontaJ* 
of iha kind that no argument or pedrnuual intot- 
course can. remove. That Hemeinl wai a realist 
goEB without w&ying. KealUui in those days was 
^meut identical ^itn orthodoxy. But thia waa not 
the djfTt'rencfc The two w-ere reprewntatiyefl of 
appaalng forces, Abdatd summed up in himself 
tuo spirit of a prematUrD revolt ngiunst nntsseon- 
ing authority* Bernard, the lost of tho Patbers, 
wBtii the supreme rr^presentatJva to the age of all 
that wne beat in the old faith: a rafomicr in 
mofolB snd llfc^ a rij^id corutervativs in creed and 
ritual. Abelard* profoundly njUgious in bis way, 
was tho representative of n creed full of dry light 
and clear of cant, but deAtitufe of spiritual warmth * 
and which had ohown* both at St, Denys and Et, 
Gildoa* little power in tnrmng men from their sins 


to the bigber life. With all bis nartowness of 
intclleetuid vision comwred with Abelard* put fit, 
Bernard down at St, Qddas* nnd t ha t awdo of 
loose Bven would have felt at once tho purifying 
power of hU real, Bmviard's was that baptism, 
with flro which not only eleanees but warms; but 
of ttiU the cold* subtfo, intcllectnal roligkm of 
Ahelvd knew iittla or nothing. To Bernard— 

* Nth Is iwl an Djdnjaci tiut B «fticad«. Tbi ntwtaDcs of 
E«,'^ Ban tbl ApOAis, Ut Uw t)tiBaCaBL£B Of 
inin|.7 wajectinr. Vdu bear, tbt nbstBan. Ysn im; iwC 
|MtB e>n tbs fBLlb » vem plw«, roa oibi' bM WBtnIir btfv isd 
Ui«re Mifoaeli Uin wistsB Of opislon, Itat bfWBn □[ fiTor, Bt 
tbt nBSH ' nbstwvi* tamiEUiiiia oczuLii uu fixed ii pliAsd 
beTcn ; }'au in HH^owd sithln btHinduiu^ vmi m re 
iCnJiwd wflbEn undhineLne ILitilta* (ZV'iUtaCai os frrorflnif 
jOidudf, Iv. ejt 

Abelard, on the enntnu-y* argued that reason 
was of God, and had* as philosopuy showed, found 
G«l, He argued that ‘ ho that is hasty to trust is 
light-minded^ {Sir Ih"). Conflict Tjetwoeu the two 
Was inevitable; it had already broken out- In 
one of his lettora, Bernard inveighs with his sus- 
tomaiy rhetorie against * Peter Abelard dispntlng 
with boys* couTcnriing with women . , . who doM 
not approach alone, as hfoBss did* towards tho 
darkness in which Gnd was, but advauoM attended 
by a crowd uf diaciples' l^mard, OGCXXxii.), 
On his part* Abclam had attaclcM the saint for 
pruTortlng the usual fonn of the Lord’s PYayer to 
that In uto at ParacSote (rV Hr 
which Abelard tnmslata ; am 

Abelard, £p. x. in Migne, op. cit* cob Jt37), Nor 
would the attachment to .Abelard of hts former 
pupil, tho daring revolotlcnajy Arnold of Brescia, 
tend to lessen the sn&pteiona ngnimit him. 

The two lepre&entntLvce of systems whose con¬ 
flict from tbp nature of things is as inDVitabls as 
it it unending, were nnw to meet in fiercfl comlait 
at SeiM* In tim pruvineo of wdiuso iirchhiahop both 
Paris Claiwaox lay. Tha uholiongo soqius to 
havn come from Abelard; for we may dtsmiaai oa 
fiction tho statobjcnt of Bemard’a biographer, 
Geeflrcy of .Anxerro, that Bomord. privately vnnted 
Abelard noid seeured his reiientanco riv* 

117(1). Abelard felt the need of pahlLdy clearing 
hktnsalf fmm the charges of hEterndoxy brought 
a^^uast him IjiV 'VVilJiam of St. Thierry iq coUqsiou, 
aa some think, with Bernard himself {Bernard, 
Ep. ceexxvji.). [Ji this chnBengn Abelard once 
more ohowa that neither miafortuno nor years hod 
taught him wisdom, ^ He entered tlia lists against 
aathority wbcis authority was Bopremo—in a 
gcUEHiI conndl. At issno with the deep devu, 
I tional Bjpirit of the a^, he chase bL'! time when 
all minds were excilod by the most Boiemu action 
of devotion—the Crusade: he appealed to reason 
when reason was least likely to m beard* { MiL 
toan, XaJin CA-rutinnitp, It. 35S). His one sd. 
vantage would appev to have been that Henry In 
SanjiFliar, the atohhuhop of &vns, had a grudgo 
agamsit Bernard {B^mnEat, L 210-211). Perhaps 
for thii reason Bermud at Brat was unwilling to 
come to the duo). Such contests, he ptEoded, wers 
I Vain : the verities of faith could not be eubmitt^ 
to thidr derision jJE>, elxxxix, -l>. At length Ber¬ 
nard yielded to the Teprucntarionsi ol his friend 
and the aammoiu of hia metropolitan, and »et out 
for Sens, liVhitauntide 1141 (for dato* not ll-tu as 
Poole, li^niuBat, Bse Deutscb, Evt Smod^ o. £^nr* 
Berlin, 1 flliO). Hardly bod the couDcU opened {June 
■1J, and Bernard dEmonded tho recital of Abeloi^'a 
heresies, than Abelard, whether from charoctcrifiUo 
LrrcHolqtioD, fear of the people of Sena, loos of 
nerve, or rcvulaiun of feriing* appealed frum tbe 
very tribnnai he had choeen to Lhu judgment of the 
Pope, and left the assembly to mumUle out over 
it« wmft-cqpa its coiofcviisamtia, already derided 
upoD,^ It seems, on the previous day (Berengar of 
Poietien* kMu pro ATnyirtro in Mignc. PL 
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flLxxHli* ic»ol. 18^7 to ba mid vrith CAutum). 
Tim folly cf Abdord'a Apipoal 19 ihown by ttie 
b^te with whUdi (July Iflj 11411 Pops Innpcent ii. 
ratiiled the Bcnt^mce of Sene, lai^ly Aa the Txwult 
of the inveetivea of BornsJii agafcnst ' iho Fndnoh 
boo' (afl^eiffa) uiil *Goliath'a 'WMpoa-b«artir» AriLoCd 
of Bnttoia’ clixxTiiii-, cx.fi£. oxdE.^ ccoxxih- 
eee3£xxiT.p coMJTJcriihj Poolo, 166 nrj, who Beome, 
in fact, to havo appealed to tho Pope, ei’en befoTB 
the condemnatioi] of Abolmd^a matter Hoaredy to 
tha elicit of Bernard (.B^niasat, L ^23. Por tha 
oondemoatiun kq Ph clnix^ ooIr Slh-^IT- 

Tbe records of Soofi mto not been prefiemed). 

Abdard had appealed unto Ce»Br, bnt it was 
befcTO a different tiibnnal that ho wu to ebmd. 
After lingering Mine dayi in Pana^ ho set otf 
for Borne,, bat on way old ngo eamn upon 
him suddenly i so In the inonaaUsty of Clngny, 
“renouncing the tnniELlt of achoola and lectureSp no 
awaited the enil* Tlmrogh the efforts of the 
abbotp Peter the Yenemble, AbeLoid woe r«en- 
died to Sh BenuLid (see poadhlj hie con/euioj 
Migne, op. iO^lt His increasing weakness led bo 
hLi removal to the depondent priory of 3t» Afarcd 
at Chaioos-Bdr-Sdono. TherCxlIl the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wrote to “his dear aisterj’ 
the uorroulng Heloise:— 

'ibi iiilraqt Ql (ho [HvLbb VbihjT fwmd him neil u 

It d(HB nunj, bot cq ttl^a 'rtLcli. , . S. jitttir iiwlcl, iKrt 
lulled |li« bumiliLy ud devotlaa '»( bU »aTETtt(Jfin vkiil« 
uwnc i»r ir I (qliulu iii»t„ I JiBvu niMinbgr to ^lea am 
H bLuaUa la stsBDfn bihI bsbli. Thoa llMt« Peter 
U* fLi}-*, v¥l bo ttbo limugboat tli« world wm bitiM For Ui 
idwwiMAie |)«»rffr(4 lo m^oMa and bunllltr, ejid, u we 
■n» Iwhirtj puivd to tb* rjwi|'<Pe*ef [bti VtfunU«, ^JP. ad 
JTfMteDt, PL filnirir., aoL 4*7 ttA 
His body WM PBcretiy conrajod by Peter to tha 
Faractet^ and haried in the crypt of the ebnrebu 
Hddae Eiirvivod Ids death 21 yoarc, and was bmied 
near him j not^ however, until Nov. 6, 1&17, did 
they rest together in Piro Lachaise (“4*1 evitm- 
Remusat, L 269). 

a. I bffuence.—Abelard was no heretio, nor waa 
his a deathbed Tepentance. He always inalnfaiticd 
that ho woa the devoted oon of the Chnrth. Ho 
was, in tlio verdict of Peter the VenErablo, ‘ ever to 
be named with honour m the fiemmt of Christ, and 
verily Chriit’9 philowyjher^ (PetniB Ven. tf4 swjpra]- 
In his last letter to Heloisei AbBlard had pleaded : 
' I would not be an Aristotle if this Bhould keep 
me away from Christ' (iligne^ FAolisviiir coL StS]. 
He Dwea hia importance net to his heresies, but to 
his demand for reverent, though thorcogh, Lneoiry 
into ronttera of religiDn.. Modem Catholfca have 
na besitatiun id laying that both the Synods, 
SeisMns and Sens^ were eonapienous for xukJ rather 
thMi knowledge. It U well known also that the 
w'oric of his disciple, the fomnns Srf\tenceA at Peter 
Lombard, a work that Lb Inxgely the Sic tt A'cn in 
a more reverent form, became tha accredited text¬ 
book in theolugyj the very canon of orthodoxy of 
tha later I^iiddld Ages, thongh many of its views 
were those for which Abelard had been conilcmnid. 
But we need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. In part Hiey were the results of an ill- 
hfU^cod jnilgment, Blwa^ in oxtcemee, m part 
the necessary outcome of bis real greatness. 

For Abelard wm so jpieat tntelleotnally, so com¬ 
pletely in advance of tus we, both in the extent of 
hia knowledge and the widlH of his outlook, that 
bia poflitiona were hound to seem heterodox ta a 
generation that Icftned wholly ou the puEt. Abe- 
UiM, in faclj helenged te the fnture. The very 
epirib of Pnututantiam la conioincd In his deeJora^ 
tfon that the ‘ doctora of tha Church should be 
TWil not with the neceasity to believe, but with 
liberty to judge ‘ [5i< ei Son, prol, in Mlgne, op, eU, 
p. 1347). We seem tranaported to the 20th cent, 
when Abelard claims that the mterpiretaiion of 
Scripture may err or the inxt be faulty (f.c, J. In 
you I.—2 


the preface to his 5w: d A'ofi—a Mllectiou of con¬ 
tradictory Dpiiiiona from tlia FaLhera on all tha 
leading diBpUteB of thcolo^, tllO prologne of whtch 
was ptohamy written not liter than 112L ^Dontach, 
4d2)-^e lays down a defence of all eritieisiA: * By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry wo per¬ 
ceive the troth*' Of thoi^ who argue that wo 
must not reason on mattets of foiUi, Abelard askB^ 

' Raw, Uw, \m tlijq EiJlh. at any tmftla. tiAWcrEf- EiJkt. LA IbA 
KfjtHk IbAUKh Lt may luvi urirH, aL nkh b pitclti nt UUkIbhw 

M to WbEem Hfnv UqI tA b# CrMtAC- bAlll Ilf bdaVClt lUQjd 

«jthT Aiiawordilivto jtxucwn iidmiiaicip, jfiq WMwtrAMon 
apAD luLtAMof fattlk, ^Qj hare no attadc etben npan 

a uEt«r wtth nauCl ta wlilcili rue liuuy yua aa2f4 yeuiMlf to 
bA uMMillial' (Jalmd. u. 4^ UlfH, (;|p. rit hL LOODk 

The dilemma of untca&obiiig pletuni has never 
been better exposod. 

The cdrcumstanixa of the tintea flung Abelard 
intoconlUrt with Bernard. Intellectoally, the only 
foemati worthy of his steel would have been Aneelm 
of Canterbury. At ffret sight there Besma te bo 
hotween these two philosophers nn fmpaseahlo 
sbyn, unconsciously Bnmm^ up by Ai^liu in 
the preface te hiB f7iir ifomo. Some men 

seek for rensenB because they do not believe ; wo 
seek for them hecause we do believe I “This in my 
h^ef, that, if I believe not, neither jhall I under- 
stand' (crdifo «* The rnlB of Abelard 

la the exact opposite- 1 le orgnea that men ^lievo 
not beoanM of antbority bat uecatiBei of conviction. 
Donbt is his fitarting-point, reoMU Itis guide to 
Bsrtitnde. But a decfior study reveala that the 
diffemnccs between the two may bo oxagj^rutodp 
as in Abelard's own generation they certa^y w'ere* 
Ahel^ ovfiis that the highest trotha of theology 
atend above the proof of our nnderetending ; they 
can only be bintw at by analogies, as, for instance, 
hia favonrite analog of the seal and tbe Trinity, 
Bat through knowledge folth U made perfect 
(Deut^, op, cii. 66 ff., 433 ff.), AnRclm was nu Ifcsa 
anxions %a satisfy reason tluui Ahelanl, only be 
wanted tc make sore of its limits Lefom be 
Tims the difTarcJice between the two great thinaeTU 
w'as one rather of ord^r of thaugfit than real 
divergence. If the chromilogical order be re- 

f anled, Anselm U right; if tbn logical, Abelard, 
n tlio order of expenence faith preceden rexECn; 
In the luatTirer IlTc rEaMn LeuLs up to faith (e^ 
some excellent remarks in Fair bairn, Vhrut m 
Mod. jWf. laOff., on the contrast; cf. 
Dentnch^ Dp. cif. 1725- It is the nlaar perwMJtion 
of this 1 m that the true greatnesa of Abdard lieft. 
Dnk like Bacon, he ban to leave his name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to nj^her in. The Khoul 
in which he taught developed within agEneratlon 
into the greatest nniverpity of Europe, lately 
tliroQgh hm influence- With Abelard also clcees 
dio first period of Sebolaetichum, lu the next 
generation Joioea of Venice traniJated tbe vnrks 
of Arifitotlfl, hitherto for tho most part unknown, 
into TjiL tja- HenreforLb the ‘ hi ew Logic,' Ihe huis 
of which in many ways was the saiuc as that which 
Abcisid in bis protests, dominated Eorope, la 
the place of St. Bernard we have Aiistotlu as the 
all but canonixed leader of the Church. 

In pothidg is Abelnrd's influence fci ore vudole thiin 
in his Bcholara, Of hiB pupils, twEnty-five, it i* 
said, heeame eardinala. Including Pope AmxaehEr 
iiL, and more than fifty were oLshope, Tbroagh 
Peter Lombard'a Stnitnets,^ foundeni on the idcmIcI 
of Abelard's Sic ti Non. Abelard swaj^cd and 
monlded tho theology of tho m-xt thrac hundred 
yearn Afl Abdanl waa th* incamatton of the new 
Bpirit claiming for itaeU the freedom of th^ght, 
31 ) in. hu* jitipiFArnold of Bitsscm we }i^d the Icimcr 
in tho new claim for freedom of wilt in an Ideal 
Christiiui republle; Anothur pupil, WUliam of 
CducIub, made a finu though ineflectual proteet 
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ABETMENT 


tbc j^Towiiig nQ^tect of literatnro {John 
of ^Ufnu^% iic/af. L ^ m Bifigno, PL dxx^li. 
col ttsaj. 

Of (loctriiiffl irhich iilaftnite AboTiml'H 

inDnenco or dnit^ we JHlect the foUpwinjj as of 
BpificLtil thcolo^ctil tnlflneat t— 

(o) /fupinzfKHit—He limitfl ifcd muttors 

concerning 'faithi hopCj duirityi niid tbo socfft- 
mentpA The rest i^ Isi^^ ‘ fur tbc mdomment 
or enlnjTjfGEDimL of tho C^Dioh' (ho Im Prol 
in Ep. Jiw.j Mi^rELc, cyi. tit. 783^. Kreo *pro- 
pbet» fend feipostloa may otr' (Prol in Sic et Jfont 
(jp. cii. 1843), wlrlle ik place nmflt be foniul in 
the evolution of life and doctrine for mrclatloii 
given to the heathen phUewupberB, eeitfokllj Flnto 
{ JAcaI CAfiit. lik iL jioirtTa^ fl.!*. ^ligne^ tip. at. 
1)7D» Cf. EpH. TAiol. CAfiit. o. 11]^. 

(i) TAa f/ C'Arwf.—Th» be claims to 

ho fe^ntinUy teaL Ho gMO w far even as to claim 
tltat it indudea ^hnmenffi inJiTmitHtia tehm defec- 
TAeof, Chriat. c, 1° bS^ ctnphiijila 

on the real brnnimlty oi Josilaj Abetatil la u Colil« 
pUtu cuntmat to bis aj|;e. 

je) H« claimod that tin fn tAr mfention, tho 
eonaent of tho will to an action which ia not of 
itadf evil Yiitue cannot be attained eseept by 
coniJict. Ignorance hi the caae of the iwenlighteneQ 
docfl not constitnte afn^ and the Je^'a who ignor- 
ancly cmcliled Jasna mnat be jndgod aEcnrdingly. 

{Abelard"fl doctrine of sin may be hc?t gathemd 
from hife Sdtti tt e»p. cc. ^ 3^ 13. Itn very 

title ihowa the amphuiiB be placea on ^Iknowledga 
or iotention). Oiiginal dn is tEtu tho poaal cun^ 
negnenee of ain and cot ain itaeJf., ‘ It it mcon- 
ceivahle that God aheraJd damn a man for the tin 
of hiapatEDta' (£/1- Jlonf., MtgnCj Op. cif. 88S If.). 

{tt) From thlA it Uan aaty tiunLtian to AboLord^a 
mwm tAf<rrif o/(Aa Atonement —ChruitV creating 
witbln na by ills pajiaion a love which Itself delivern 
from nin {£a^. Ep. Horn, in Migne, tip. 83Q, 359)1 
Ha TojecU totally any tbeory that mak^ the 
Atonement a redemption from the tight of thadnvil 
{Epit Theol. CAHst. c, 23}. 

Abebud'e iaOnence in. the tidd of Logic wu 
Tety great, amount Lag almost to a revolntion. He 
atiruck out a theory' which to-day we thonid call 
Conceptual tarn, mLavray between tnc Nominalivin of 
BoBcelin and the erode Kealiam of W'iliiamof Chani' 
peaox. If e held that we am re at the general from 
the particnlar by an effort of thenght. Thoa he 
allowed the reality of the individoal, and the rcabty 
ahso of t he iuiivcr*Al^ in eo far, that is, ae they were 
Itie neceesaiy erentiomi of the int^cet. AKlanl 
thoA retnrntd to the poiitioti of Aristotlo, prelmbly 
withont any dlTOCt knowledge of Aristotla's argn< 
mants (Poole, Bence the reputatioa of 

Abelard in dialectics in tho following ceatnries^ 
when Ari&cotle bad bocoms dominant, (j^or a full 
dtRcnaf^ion eoe KAmnaatj vol il, or von PrutL or 
Ucherweg, i 392 f.]. 

Abelard's TersatUity was very great. In dialec' 
ties and theology hs was the master witboilt a 
rival: I he also Ic^nred on the great clajwjcal law- 
teixta (Raabdal]^ i. 83 n,). Hiil VonULcular oongi 
have perLflhod; tho teligions hymni (In Migne^ 
1759 8;) give little Indication of tho great power 
that be oaerciecd in thin matter. Asa hamanist, 
hb qojilificationj^ u alto in tbo ca;« of flalolw, 
have been oxaggoTated. Hia knowledge of Latin 
llterabore WA« confdderable, of Greek slight, and of 
Hebrnw nil (ItAmniat, i. 30: Dentecbt 68il). Of all 
matbematici he professes nb complete ignorance^ 
Hb citations from the Fathers are extezudve 
(iX'ntfloh, 6® fl), as the reader may see for himself 
by turning over the pn.#p*a of Sie ft A'on, ihongb 
m^my no donlit are second-hiuKl His eloqaence, 
wjtr and charm of manner, added to a cnltn re that 
eoTored almost the whole rangA of knowledge aa 


tliCTi concrived, were acknowledfied by hU enemies. 
To tbb we have the witness of hb epitaph 

* Yjgti ntds [□ tinda: Pvtnw Uc Ji«t A hatlW hii 
Uclk iHll psTuk idOlUa qukLqiUd CtoL ’ 

(PyKta, tUa-E for sad btUMr n^lHg, Ulna 1Q&; 

RjwittMi, L ssB 

Hut Lhn tnicdt estimate of Abetard'fe gr^tneRs b 
that uncomscioiaaiy given by AYilllain of 6k Thierry 
in hb iaveetive against him in 1139;— 

■ Bit bnaki pass lbs MAI, ejam tbt Alps, lilt Iww podont 
wi4 ilofiiHui ROOQi tbs fdth luv wrkd unxBgli Uagdom ud 
piurlAce; Uujr s» pntclisd beton many sud jiuldiMr dzfeadal, 
fTiajEiHwh that (bar wc nporiail w«n In bant bUbuBcs st !]» 
court cl ooauvL). 

Abelard a epint lived in the victories and move' 
menta of later thought. 

LnusTmia—ji. Us sotirt* Iciv Eli« Uft pt Abcluri w!D 
bp fiKiixl in bJa pvCo1:!b>gnii^, |]» liifioria OtrJffivilaliHL 
Ed addllioa, w« hsTS Mnjr nfersnees la OHo «f PrtlsUijr'fe 
CsMa fralarici {vi- Pwti;, SU). *»p, t flc,^ 47-13, vili rdirtnct 
to tfafe Braodii oi SoIskdb sad Usiia; John of SiUsbary, Jfsta- 
looteta (m /"i V, ue, Ci Bouqqct, ftMUfiJ, jdv.l and, 

of tb« L*tttTT ot Sk BecDard. W« nay add tbo 

Vita h. GtmtiJtl Botu^r or Briot dr* ffuT. du 

Satiitt, xtr.v ui| Sacors it rriw# (a adotia. lun pwtilt ^ 
Dscbswli ^crijaL Auac. IvA Of Enedom LE^ idw 1^ 
•kocdi in Eutb^ h Iw R. L, Fcwlfl Id hdt/ffoja mf UUi. of 
lf«L neu^(l;S&4>; Abtdudffe cotaexJob wUh Uio CnEvcndij!» 
iudlciiHUj do^i irfEb >r RuhdiA CTnfa f s JT. A. (IttiP) L cb. 1: 
CoHipfejre'i Jblofd and lAs Origin of VtdfvTWitia flSiS) b 
albOgEther mLnu-EDEd J: M'CrIw's PtifT ASrlqnii: (iMtl Is tlia 
ttoA oIapartlon; Ifas dupwJn Ctrtter UoKsoo'o ^ Mvaord 
{aapj oda) It not aluntber ^ Uf t ruir y. In FmKb no bar* 
Um o4iolnu4* AttHanf, t {hria 1B4^L ot CksHos do 
RdmoaSL. Ia GefmaCi; Dofittcti. Ptier jfbdljiEil 0,olpda, 
]$33]L Iloo Ktvm u« o Ibonaiib crttldim ot AUlsrdls Lbsoioty 
wtikiL nuy ho cuoipand bjr iho attidcEii nidi Uwt tn netnusia 
D«uta;;jb ov idiiKl mucli to our kaowlKl^ tk AbSkidTs elodaf 
jio«bv hla iKt j^vfudi son 3^rttenta, IS»); Adolf Haul-, 
mth's jhelrr Isoondse yot tulL Focchs 

philoso^y of Abolscd, tn oiJaltlaQ to tita MmEfik? dlacuarioa 
b BOniiiBt, ^ boTo Rmilsr, CwL dor rAig. £HlUfenMa 
ra vola IV^UTT); Hsnrdan, ir^if. dit la PkilatapkU mtlOMtipig 
n^srla, IBTvj,. ssmcisltr tot Ui Ldho, vqd Prautl, 

irWoA. d, Li^ taa AimidlatiAs {1 voEo., LcEpiJf, 

A. Of tbo weuki vt Abohid wo bsvo ibt IoAowIev riLUoBa: 
Ml^o. Plf T. oUttEL (ISS&l but WfUMnit thO pTOetatv* At 
tlniUiit <f IVinfralo, Ohs pablUbeil bj ^bUe (Fnlbuif, lasil 
On p. Aio ol Editloq thsrs ki u OTnfcHn j iD j i una rtai ot 

^ whkt woold ilHKk CatboUv Sofa' lUpEo’s sdIniHi 
sit fit jVm flnt sdltsd la hiB hr Benbc ukd 1 JackDbobl CRnztK|.Bx 
IfiSI), fei alKad Um norki of Aholnnl, Ec<f ifat flm cdltliuF of 
wfaicb Wo W huloECod to VkCac CtOada; E;>uimM 
efdWionl (hits, liBfl), and U»lain Pttri Ahatardt Optra. tA. 

V. Oocsla, tx JiMiEilalii, ood E, Dffeoota (ifsiU, laoH). CUoiiB's 
notritnidois to our Imowtsdgo at Jbo^aid on tctt jnvaL 

H, H, WORKHA^. 

ABBTMBNT.—In Itameat gnacml &snse * ahet- 

niEmt' meaniienecmragcmctEt, ouudteiiance, aid ; bat 
the Word in now used almost entirely in a bad sense 
aa eDEUntagoment, nmn^l. Find instiimthm to com¬ 
mit an n^dee gainst the law. When any ona 
' tHreetlj or indimctly oonnseb, procures, nr com- 
nwnda nny pciTHUi to commit any fcluny or piracy 
which is eommitted in consequence of feuch conn-' 
selling, ^prooBTtnff, or eoinmandniEnt,.' he b die- 
aerihM in Knglt^ law as an acces^ry before tho 
fact (cf, Stephen, a/ (Mmin^ iftm), In 

most criminal coded- an nbettnr or acceMOiy b usti- 
alW described as a penon who haa in iioma manner 
J«f fo^ or facilitate the exeention of^ -an nffenee 
by rendering material or fnteUcctnal aaiswtaiits& 
without being present at the actual perpetration 
of a mme or an injustice, a man may bo nsefnl to 
the perirttralor of vt by aastetlng him to plan it, 
or ^ placing information before him which will 
facilitate the offence or enable him to e&cn-pe. Or 
abetment may take the form of renilering niaterioJ 
the principal agimt> such tts procurine 
for bun the tnstrnmcat? or physical means by whiclr 
he la enabled or asBieted to cemmit an offence. 

. In complicity of a purely moral Ehwacttr 

M pimlsh-ed with the same severity aa if the accem- 
pbi» Were the aetnal a^ent, and an offender foimdl 
gnilty of cennmlling the perpetration of murder 
receives the Bsme pnnishtnent fnamd v, dccaplto. 

he had committed it, (Cf. Letonmean^ 
L Eytitiition juridiqwj p. 168), In Homan law, in 
nncient German law, in old French law^ and in 
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Engliflli and Anterlom ro diHtlnction la Hidudu, 
in cAHftli oi aerioilB crime, Uit’ween nn acccbeory and 
A rifincipftl. ' Each in Exig^iah law may be Ludict^, 
tncd^ eomncted, and pmnij&hbd aa if he alone mud in* 
depandently^ [8tepbea]i had committed the offenee 
(ei, PcflU EthnfilaifiMhi Juritpnnhiv, IL 

200 f.K In andcnt Jewish law, any qne inciting nr 
aednang^ the jiMple to commit idolitiTi' wag ordered 
to he ^bed to death i!>t 15*’“}- Idolatry waa 
regarded aa mn mot oE aoprenio treaMn againat the 
theocracy, and orerj sort ef inci tom ent to commit it 
iraa viaited with the K^'ercat peoaltiee. La prim itire 
jir^nal Imw, ahetiaeat doea not appear to have 1«en 
a paauhable offence (PoeL), and iaTmlamdlc 
pnictenco no oogoixance fi takea of inoitement by 
thoughts or w qrdis {JE, L p. 54i 

Jri rpecent yciLre* certain Itallmn jurists fff-ffh Sl- 
chetc, T«(friapo*itiintUiia co^npiUUttf Torina, 1094) 
tore cbbieiided [hat ao dliitiiiiotiDn abonld bO mode 
between aeec^rics and pruicipalsr on the ground 
that aerime cqminiltod by poraUDa acting in ooneeit 
i^^ more d&ngoroua in eharactor than a crime oom- 
milLed by a aingle indiriidualT and that men united 
for the common pnip«e of committing a crime 
cnglit to share the refiponaihilily lor it in oommoo- 
IlobiCual offendera. It la contended, frequently act 
together; it U often a mGro accident which of them 
ahall Ik the mctnal perpetrator; therefore all oi 
them ought to he hdd eijuatly rwpoiiBihlE. Tlio 
eopreme object of tho law ihould be to strike mt 
the aasooiation, oiul not merely al Lho Lndividnala. 
of which it ia compoeed. It is tlic awocUHon that 
is the danger, W. D. MoKEisoiff. 

ABHAyAGIIlI.-N aiti -R of a celobralcd monas- 
t'TTy at AnujAdhapura, the _ ancient capital of 
Ceylon, i?irf means ' moimtain,' and Ab:Mya was 
one of the namen of king Va^ Gimini, who 
erected the motioxtery clo« to tho or molid 

drune-Uke straotuire onUt over flupposed relics of 
the Buddha, It was this xitlfKi that was called a 
mountain or hit], and the sitnilfiwas not cxtraiiii- 
nnt, as the stifpa was nearly tlie height nf St, 
Pmnrm, and ita minH are still one of the sights of 
A nnrfidhnpnra. 

There was cnnaidetablo rivalry from the outset 
tolweea the monks at this estahliBlimcut and 
thooe ai the much older MiiliA Vihlra ftbn promt 
MinKter]^ founded 217 yearu earlier. The rivalry 
wa* mainly persomU, out dovelopod into differ¬ 
ences of doctrinal epiniou. Of tlie nature of thEse 
lattor wa have no evmct inloimatioDr and they 
Were probably not of much importance. On one 
octaaten, in the reign of hlaliAsesa (a.Er« 
the iireat Minder rrts abolished, and ita niiiteriai^ 
removed to the Abbayagiri. IJnt the ionner was. 
soon aftern-ards reetored to ita previous pdeltion, 
ami LhroughoQt tfie long hiefory of Ceylon miun- 
tniued iU pre-eminence, 

LiTBUTtFU—H. W. Cb w, flnfiwd sf Ctjfion^ Imidoa, 

1K.O, pp, Sl-M, with pblea VV. RhY 5 DaviEi3, 

ABHIDHAMMA,—T1]& title of the third (and 
last) grenp, or yn'fatti, of the Buddhist canoDicsl 
books ; a nxmiB ahm fur the Hptciffc way in which 
the Dhamma (doctrine} ia set forth in those books. 
It is in that ipeciUc troatmonk, and not in any 
distinctive auhject-mattsr, that the maJ hbo and 
signiffcmnce of t beee books for early- Buddhism are 
to be found, A myth grew np among lOtfi cent, 
Indologists Abhidhammm pifMffi was the 

tepoaltory of Buddhist metfi}*hyric. Acqnaintanw 
with the oontenU of the pi^nJtn bu dispelled thia 
notion. There is, ne doubt, an alMtrusc and ab> 
stnut anggestivene^ in the titioa and epwing 
sentencea of the hoots and their diTiriocw. givbig 
m Guiitiniu suggestion of nriginalily antf pro¬ 
fundity^ But, beaidea thU, there ii an mneieu t tm- 


dition of superior emditiou mnd higher standing 
attmcMng tv. thow of the Buddhiat. order who 
were A nhidhommikiut, or eiparLa in Ahhidhamma, 
Thus., in the Mihlntiile rcH^ InBcripClon, dating 
from mhont the commcticement of our hfiddle 
Ages, tithes Jreim 12 ^'illagei or fanus are allotted 
to tiie caVQ-roclusto there who were Abhldhom- 
□nkaii^ as agalD.it tithes from 7 and & respectively 
allotted to exper^ in Sutt^to and Vinuya (that 
is, in the Doctrine and in the Kales ol tho 
Order), And whoreaa nio&tary of thc^e two warn 
held to ef^tabluh the expert In rifd and itfjnSdhi 
resjKctively (that is, in conduct and mcditatloii), 
knowledge of Abhidhammm involved the dovolop- 
nnmt of yndM, — coostmetive imagiDatlon anti 
comprtheu5ion,“Wbich ranked among the hlgheat 
virtnes. Once moR, in the sncLeht book trana* 
iated as The QacMtionx 6/Kin^ Milindtiy the aentiisl- 
tion by the youthful gcnitu MAgaKna of the 
contents of tho AbhidLarnmn is acclaimed with 
wonder and delight in earth and heaven, while hia 
rapid attoinmeot of rite remaining |>i(tT^aj' eadtes 
no sneh commotion. Pinolly, the title itself may 
tovo helpad to mislead Wostemi. and even EosLem 
nocions, can mcjui sur, nnd^ hence 

suggtMtt an auAlogy with ATiototls’e iWitftif-i and 
Buddhaghoea himself, in explainiug 
the title, givoa ari (‘ beyond,^' ' above,^ *to excesa 
aa the equlvedant of the prefix, inaamneb ns Ablii* 
riham ma beyond the Dhammn, and is dutinct 

from it, But hs proccods to oxplidn tiint this dio- 
tinction U dne, not to any superior profumlity of 
method, or natore of Bubject-matter, hut to ^n 
more detailed analysis given to poiota of docciine 
in the Ahhidtomina as compared with the But* 
lonta cicLhods, There was a legend in hiB day 
that the Abhidbamma was ffret uttered by the 
Bmidha in the Tavatiimia hoavon, whither he 
tmn!i|wrtod lilmself to preadi the Dbamma to his 
dchled mother and hc»vts of devaa. It Is not con¬ 
sonant with the Boddhist stand ixiint,. that iuch an 
audience BhouJd be held capahlft of benedting by 
iUm^ iiim lions ou philosophic^ problems winch had 
been withheld from the stronger intellect of the 
Buddha's chief discipl«j whom he instructs in the 
Buttanto, In fact, tho legend sprang probably 
from the orthodox amdety to invtist with a i»nc- 
tion^ not inforlor to that of the twooarliar piYaAsw, 
a saricH of comptlatlons which are mimiiewflj of 
lator date, and the work of elaborating ^diolUsto- 
Let it,, then, be clnarly' understood Umt oar pre¬ 
sent knowl^ge of such philnsoifhy as U revved 
In the Buddhist Pkli canon would be practically 
aHillmin ialicd if tho whole oE the Ahiddbamma 
pf(iTj^ were nou-oxistent. That philtiaophy la all 
to he fomid in the Bntta pffoJhi, The Ahbidbam- 
niika may ntvorthelcsa he held to have surpaEsed 
hifl. Suttontlka cim/rir* in two ways. It ahonld 
always he remembered (an d tbe usuuly wearisome 
form of the Ahiiidhanima books never lata the 
reader forget it) that the canon was cem|dlcd|. and 
for gsaentiens laarat, as an crawrittifti cqrppMi- 
taon. In the liret two the memory is aided 

liy epiBodcs giving ocaudon for the uttcraoeo of 
rule, doctrine, or diw,msi)ioa, ami also by Jr«u<int 
veme, The Abhinlhamma gives no sach *i^ “ 

bolus only by catechism ; in its lai^ and JoTigeet 
bucks, net even by tbaL. Hence the call for sua- 
toined recomitroctive and reproduciivs effort miut 
have more aevore^ And, fnrtherT the 

work IS mafalv a teoonntj with ani^» and 
ol&bcirQ.LLoiuS' Ul^d f-nmipcDtp of QMvnnni 

to know tvneV Abhadhamma might Ik Mid _ to in* 
Volvo ft knowledge of the gist of tho Sutta-pi(nAa, 
The burden, then, of Ahhidbainma la not any 

E jsitive contribution to tha philosophy of early 
uddhiam, Imt analvtio and logical and mathodo* 
I logical elabornrion hi what is already given, Aa 




APtmnHATtMA KOSA VT A WTT YA— A HHTRTiK A 


inch it mijfht Live almost ennnUod, in voliije to the 
world, tlie touteuta oi the diaCTiirMa. Ae a fa/:t it 
IB tiiB ttdvrtio iui aitrurdum of fomuilisinn It hi' 
unpoefiible to eetlmate the extont to whicb tbe 
euiK|!<^tAtio[i of file IndlBii ies3i|>enune]it imil the 
tGin^riUtce of the Greek tomi^rtiment were due 
U> tue elwnce end proseDoe refii^tively, dimng 
Gio florcBceat'e of of lha irntten b^k. No- 
whaie u Lu tEidia do idfs £od i mn^rLation » 
el^tie end oxtiberent, nxiiiiin^ Hot through tiiee, 
epaciit; and the inUnke; and nowhete etee la seen 
such datanamed elFort to curl) sod regnJeto iL 
Ahhidheunmn training waa cao of the nate- 
wurtJiy fomw of thia eflbrL It wm Bpecudlyjail- 
culat^ ^according to BuddhaghonOd -d ttAjisalini, p. 
24) to check thooe cxceaaee over the ootmal mind 
(d^mnKicAtYra) whitfh, in the Buddhe^e wo^s, 
tended to loea of batancer ciazinoBS, and ineAuity, 
The chief raethodii ■of that ttaiiilnj; were t Brat* the 
dellnitioo and detetiaLnatioa of all names or tenne 
CDteiing into the Buddhiet Aoheme of eolture; 
eeoondly, the enoodation of all doctriDoe]. theo- 
raticul ekd practLeel, « formidaa, with oo'^lna- 
tSou of all eudh aa waro iugiBallj interrelated , and 
finally, practice in tnlucmg ait jpoesihle heterodox 
poeitLoais to an abetmlity^-a method which U coo- 
fined to the eomowhat later fifth book, the KalM- 
vnJthu. Evan in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of lestraint, help^ by the cambronxness of 
purely lanomonio 'compilation, tends to defeat tho 
very objesta sought. The logic of dafinittan ia not 
theiMimeaewe have.hihnHted^ and the piopo^itionjBi 
yield stdnga of nltemativoa that have often little 
or no relation to facia. 

Ot tlis bMki cJ Hue AtjUdhunu the fli4 STf 

hav* been oabHelw) bj the Pau Tieie Sacittjr, na ZianntPiU'' 
Se-ndSfliir, 

varuH: Uis or I'omala, li not jrvt «dit«d: tbs Hvmth, 

tbeiNuFj^noilvllW^SEithBprca. Hue ILhg book hu bean timw- 
UTfld bj the vnaent writer Dnder tiu OUb, A BvOaJntl Jranud 
g/ £itatfir, LondarnH IVOO. D«l4*i ttims pwm, 

uien PtU] PirvlTfi, )i] ChhucM nr Tlbetu HaiiiJatlaDi,. aUver 
•area b«ki, trhla tam Uh Abbkl h a m™ liccjwLurv sf the 
aerrHitfvtrXUis a ■ehoel wbLdi nUt olf trsdji tb« arifinal iittcteut 
oJ lIuddhiA nlBura A twt (ult ind*at to tha MnEeniS Of theU 
ts litca ProtetHriakahiKi bi JPTS, IDOS. Pot the 
boDkJ thrM^MlTiW h&Tfl aCrt, ih jwt besD sdlied cr Lniutitoit 
TtieLr dats etao la not jal Httlcd, bcut tbfr ntrui)ulj- 
•vISertiuLti the ClLnftlaD ciw. These worka lonu kbe bflda ot 
Lhs MtebtatodH bfft ei jet uivflewTReit -4 Mii£ia™*-faiao, or 
«f AbbhlhuHtDa. wrhUB Id Beiukrlt, «a nit aa Llut 
of lb CbSJWVBtariea, and 'OEher njgnato wnr^L lanui eJ which 
■orrlva Id hait^rlt sod otlHii Jn CUiieat or TlbeEafl vanttna, 
MuJ whtob curted «i Lbe deVelGtiiiijetit of AUildhamma denrn ES 
tbe Sod or ttd c«Dt; .lua Piwewr h’uHfah in his 

caialotfua of CSIsiat fiaddhbt Uieratun (OiJVMd. uESl. (trea 
the ttuEi o{ Dg famr than thfrtr'SQTrD. gf thm wgrlH aUQ 
sxtaaL Id tha later dtvelaptsabEa of fieddhlui La tadia, 
iKitoUx b iba Bj^alLed ‘Cirat Vebkle,' tlia vf* OE Uia trm 
jhAMiao-jtune (n^itfellj Iliad otit libt Id otiwr Buddhlit 
opagtrlee, vrbe±o |Hi hal rbnmJnrd Che PlaraTT lanMagS, bsahl 
oa AWiLhaffiEiu ban ocatiaued In be iHittea dgwo uy ih* 
pfowat day, Um beat katoim b^r Uw A&jtulAiiiiutuUAa. 
m^sAs; In t£3f hj the fin Text !^^ety. 

C. Rhyb Davtps. 

ABHtDHARMA KOSA VYAKHYA—One of 

the mcKlt important Buddhist texts ptcssrml in 
Nepal It is A COlulncDtary, written oy A scholar 
HADied Ysiornim, on a Hnssicul jineount of Buil- 
dhist melspliysics: A ^ the treasure 

of AbbulhnrmiL* The tjanskHt original of the Ko^ 
seems to be Irrr'vocably lost^ hut thcra etill exist 
Chlnsee luid Tibelsji versiuns, of which the Olunese 
anci tho oldent. The earliest of thf'se is lha work 
of D, Uindn inookxPomEnftrthmdstsd A'D, fidd-sdTi 
Lhc second, being a rt^vi^dl tniuilstloii, was msde 
by BiuoEi-tiiinng, the ceisbmtcd pilgrim, A.l>. B5J- 
The Aiulior of tliu KdSA is V urubAndliu, one 
of Hie inosL illnstriOEin doctors of the Buiidhist 
Church, who fluEiiishod about the eod of the iStii 
cent. A.D. 

'ITtc Ko&a itAclf censbte of two ports t (1> a sum, 
maiy account of tbs doctHno in 002 verses 
(2]| sn 111 tistroliva DOuLtneliUuy (vrffO these 


vtdwa. The Eubject-mattor is dlAcanod la eight 
eecGons, viz.: the tirsL minrCiplH' (nfj/hAftM}, the sensea 
[indriiffUit the worlds {taim), the mdinatiotis 
(eintfipyajt), ibo ssint (drya puayo/a), '^he idenoe 
\jMna}t the tmnee (.tcrmJ'dni), the individuality 
(pudbsja)', VaAnbcEiiahu. bslouge to tbe echool of 
the sWvSstivfidins, who aMrm the existeace of all 
things ,—A school ef tbe Hlnoylma, or 'little 
Vahxcle.* Tlio Kedabiuinevertbelesabeen admitted, 
os rm nutberity by nil scbeola of Bnddbism ; the 
author of the Tyfikhyfl, Ya5omilra, is a ^u* 
trflnttkn, and Chinese and japnnese MaJiAyaniEtS 
have alwayfl employed it na a tnxt-boek. A boge 
litsxaturs of notes and gloasftt on Lbe Koto haa 
grown up. In India, Iwfora Vn^mitra, Sthlramatl, 
Gnnajnnti, And Vasumitra wrote commeDtaries eu 
it, which still exist iu Tibetan vereionSr In Cldiia, 
two pupils of Hiuon^tBumg, Fu-koang; ajid Fa'pao, 
E^ompilM the loctnret and explanations givea by 
their inosljci. It would be easy to-day to £1] a 
whole library with tha Kew literntnm, That the 
work achieved jw gneid popnlArity ia dne to tho 
rare msriis of the antbor, Foxailiar with the 
pedantic IntriciLcies of each school, VasubanJhu 
elucldatos them by tho strqugEb uf hie muiuB; be 
farings ordar^ clcajmesa, pYCoisioD^ and oobtssien 
into tho whole, comhiniDg in a barmouious syU' 
thesis the Uncts sanctiouad by general consent of 
BuddhisCS. fiVLVADt L^VI. 

ABHIBEKA (literally Spooling upon' [from 
cu&At4-Hc!Al).—A compound which, without'definite 
eeremoDial implications, occura several times in 
the Athfirva Vraa, but not La the Big or the SAmo. 
In the White Yajur Veda, and bi the throe Sadi- 
liitAs uf the Black Yajur V'Sda, as well as in severul 
BiAhmiLEiBs and the 4^0 uff) ntnal of all tlie four 
Yedaa, wp find ohALfDcA^aiyti as tlie niune of a rite 
inHnded in Uia Tajeu^f/a^ and the last book of the 
AJtareya BrAbmapa has abki^tka itself for its main 
topic. 

The oersmcinial sprinkling, nnolnttitg;, or ban- 
tizing of persouB and thiog w is a uoa^ of su^ 
P4)tiqulty and universality, tliat its migm and sig¬ 
nificance wuld not methodically bo muothe sa^ 
jeet of lun in'q^niTy confined to Indie (see artt. on 
jkSoisTisG). If the earliest anointing was with 
bloody and the ohjest ef it to oenler vigour, tim 
evlilonee for tho f'ormcr tmtb must be sought out- 
side India; and 'sJlhongh an invigorating power la 
in fact sscrlbod {f.y. Satapatha BrAhmana, v. 4. 
2. 2) to the rite^ l^e Brlilijaaiucal iheoiggiaaB wor^ 
quite callable of amving at each a oondunen 
without the htlp uf an old tradition. 

W.!- may (A) begin by a statement of tho actuaJ 
employment, of Buch H ceremony, so far as it is 
known to tLB friam luuTUtlva suuroos, Dnd then (B) 
append an acconnt of the BrAhmanicsl pre^rip, 
tmns in counaxlon with and 

rA/iuHyo coromuniea, and the ritual spiiertauning 
lu them. 

A I* Sutaj'Cebt of the ceremo^.—The persons 
who underwent tbe rite uf abhijeka were Lu tbo 
first pliioa em/wronr. The AitarsTa Brahmatia 
{vim 16') states as the object uf the nte the attain¬ 
ment of paminount power, which it names with n 
preat amplitude of synonyms, and It annexes a 
list of the famous miers of former tinier who hod 
been so dUtinguisbed {viiL £1-23), In ibo Slaht 
ubArata we luavy two of Yudhis(ihifBLi 

the first Parvnn, ctL 33, 45, ewp. 45) is pru- 

cftled by victorieus expeditions in all dhections and 
cembrated as jait pf a rajaxiiya in the presencu of 
snbord inats kings, while the second [^ADti PaTvan, 
^ 40) follows the coneJnsion of the great WTU. 
The Buddhist ettkjwrar Asqka Was not nruwncd 
tmtil four years of conquest had EoUou'^cd Isie acccs- 
Dum (iiahawanse, Tumour, p. £2), and in the case of 
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£1 


Hor^SUidit:^ of Ujjolii Uiere wu a umilar 
ponem^nt (Hiiian-laiMa, Si-Yn-lCij tr. i. 

pp, SlSP2l3|i^ An Lmueniil rt&AiftArt owma bJs* in 
KfkUdibia's bm^ ii., and the inatit'^- 

tioD ol Xjinv&bKMdaLCn in the dideraat veKioD* 
of the BrbAtk&thi (KMUicndruj xriL ; Som^Jeva, 
iv. 110, wp V. isnj ie uat of mi cmpeMr; ef. al» 
Jtniuxi, IL 4^ v. !&► ... 

\V0 nftva leae t«0ti]no_n; for the pmettea in the 
casa cf ordinmy TnahSy^jaB qt tings. Bat no doaht 
it would be neuid with theaa kIeo, ao lonfj &» thay 
Tetnioed miy meaeare of independen'Ce. Fori^ in 
the hrat plaen, the lino between kinge and eni' 
peroni woulil bo 'reTT herd to dnw, uid the AiUi* 
rcya BrAhmaiui (viiL 14} f hunly contediplntee ^jw 
the abhiftka of mere kinj^a. twcpitdly* the Kau- 
6ikn ShtTA of the Athnrra Veda '(xm. 1U13> ap. 
"VVibar. ‘ UetferdenHijaaftya,' p. 1411 dietinguiahuB 
the abkiteka of a Hhnple king from that 

of A higher (narffyiM). The HlahAbhilifata (Shuti 
P&iran, t. op. ^MstUolcer, ».*. ‘ abhi^ta,^ 
p 2S(ii epeoiu of Ihe ohAffiKAaiia of o king m the 
mn^t essential matter for any coontty. The lalhar 
of Hai^ Piat&palllft, nndeni'ant lUo rite 

of ulAifeild, althongli he wm no universal emperor 
lUaj^ChArita, ed. Bomb&yj p. 13^ Ih 10)> 
See also Jitaka, Noe. 43fl and 45it; Jaoobh ^raoA- 
fiimaa oi« dejji J/oAdrdjfr*, p £3, Ih 13 JT.; 
the vTiriijuH Bajy&bhi^ekapeddhatu and pay wae. 
and capf Bhatta Hllakan^'e NltimayOkha, where 
a fnll ritual ifl given ■(rui lrn'4.). 

"VVe may mentiou hero that the Atharva veda 
ineludea a ooroaatiou (n^oaJya) hytnn (iv+ flj. 

The anointinp; of an Arirnupporenf (yauarfiprl by 
hie father in aupported by uvenl erample* iroiu 
the Epics (Gol^tUckei, ep. pi. p. fiSS), to which 
We tuay adjd the mferonees in the Han^ia'Chantai, 
e. YJ. /m, JJomboyj 1893, p. 0^, IL 1^ ISh the 



The oa£* of Biiuia in the Bimayana, of which 
the Ayodhyi-kiln(|a (et 1-17, T^dth Vuddha-kAnda, 
t 113) auppUea liie fnlJest aoconot of the etate 
and circpruetanco of aroyal ineuguratton. is peculiar 
in two TBspocta—th^ iitu^rftt-lon. wus inLtliLed 
fui n tbnugh completed after 

liAmfra final accession, and it was an exan|j>lo of 
the pu^sbAi^eka^ which we find fully deflciil^ in 
throe textfl, munolyr Athar>A V'cda Fari^^a, h^o. 4, 
the Bjrhatsaihhiti of VafShmuihLra. o- 49, and the 
KiiTSL-a Ftiripa. a, 80. The ipocial feature of this 
rite wae that it took place at the conjunctien of 
the moon with the ajrterism pitfyo (Decoml^- 
JanuaiT), at which Ums, we are informed, Indm 
origtnallj conquered the demouH ij* Ik 

4fl), while, aooording to the Buddhists, both LM 
anointing ef an htir^apparent and the afraitttf■ 
itrcunaiui (ef. the Jains ncjtjtAuntdfiAifeka in Bhflg- 
aiAtl, is. 33. p, S19. a ref- duo to Prof. LeuJiiann) 
of a Bodhifl^tm befall at the aame hour (MahA' 
vastn, reh ii. p- Ifid, 11. 2-4). This date is many 
timw cited in thn paMages from the KAinJljaM 
ii. 2. 10. 3, 80, 4. 20, 14. 43, vi. US- 30, 70), 
which also mentions a iptsdally adorned chariot 
(imjttMrniAn), dcecxihed by HemJtdri. k 283. SM 
(cJ. Silup&laYadhiv iii. and Mpigr. Ind. ill. 
'll), and uo doubt identical with the pkvtmratha 
of the Jfitaka (Not, 378, 445). The ceremony 
or puwoeiHlnai as described in thu 
^atik a Fortna and Brbatmiibitd, prawnta souie 
very interfiBlinG fe*toM.—it U by no meana con- 
fined to the uiaugaiation of aovereigntyj—and 
would pnobably rei«y anthnoi^ological inYcsUgA' 
tiou.. 

Anointing wm* alw practiswl in tbe «i« of cer¬ 


tain miiiitten 


ro/rffi^e. The nm^Charita apeak® 
couneellota of royal rank' (MurttAf^At 


in-itfu rvJUfuih, p. 193> U. 13,14); and for the 

puruAiftc, or athte priest, there was a sporial cere¬ 
mony ^Icd 5rAa^Ki'fiMiaa connected, though some¬ 
what indefinitely» with tlio vH^apttga (h^igollug, 
S^taimika JirSAjita^, iii. y. xxv). The account 
of the pwraAifa, whit'h in the Altarflyu Btikhmana 
viii 24 (T, and Kaiuika Sntra xviL 30 IT., bumedi- 
utely follows 4ilhifeht, wem® not fo include a men¬ 
tion of aprinkling. As reganda ihc na4iJufi, or 
Domciander.in.chief, Goldatiicker has given (op. cif. 

£, B85) quoliition® from the MaJihLIiAratiL (.^y4 
Pari an, addiy. 46) and elaewhcro. From Jaina 
jionfcc* w* may cite tha caaa occurring in Prof. 
Jacohi''a ErzsUitMngcA atur JsfnAdrdjfn, p. LT, 
h29. ... 

The anointing oI nt the time of their 

inaugumtion (prattjfAd), on oceaidun of fativala 
or ol distresa, or regolarly, is » cuntotn stlO preva¬ 
lent among tlie Hindus in India and the BnadhlKts 
ID Nepal. KuJes for it are given in many Tnanuala 
(Pdihridhl'a and Frati^tbAifiillii'B) i an earlier allti* 
flion to it ruay be eitw from the Uar^u-Chatita 
(cd. Bombay, ISflS. p. 171, 1. 2). The lluid mo¬ 
tioned in Lhii easa is milk i but a varisty of other 
suletences, including Water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, eto. etc., nre 
named oy the autkoritie* whom (roldstdaker 
quote*. ^ 

Finally, the name nWveiaiASfrti is given by the 
Buddhist® to the last of tJioir ten AAdniv or singes 
of potfection (MahAvostu, i. 124.20). And furth^, 
the word alhi^ka was applied to any ceremoDial 
1 lathing, suck sa La® always been, and still Is^ 
pracrised by Uiudn* at HanrEd ford®^ tank®, etc. 
etc. For aMifciN of aeopbytO^ see A^puriJ^ 
c. 80. Poujifiin, Eivtkt, 30S1T., and lUjEndraliila 
Mitra. No. 1535: of barren 

women, etc,, Bemftdri, PrataMJ^w^ 

z* Ritual and occasion of tie ceremony.— 
This is not the place fee MLlaiging en the va^. 
ing details ef the inauguration ccremuny a® de- 
Bcribod in the Siimskrit literature. The reader 
will find in Goldstiicker^s Dictionaiy, s.y. ' -^bhi. 
peka,* amglii material, extracted from the Maha- 
IhArata (^li Pnjvwi, c, 40), lUmfiyai^, Apni- 
Purdns (c. 309), and MOnasdra. jUthough m 
these work® thespecinl priestly aspect of the cere¬ 
mony is but JitUs developea. Goldstdoker finds 
\p. 289) that the dclails u given in the Mahi- 
idkmta and BfijuAyana show Hbat the vniiBk 
ceremony had undergone varions modifications at 
the tima of their composition,’while (p. &'2) ' pe 
innuguTfttion ceremony at the FanrAflie period hoe 
hut little affinity witli the vatdlk rite; it u a 
scries of proceedings which are founded on late 
supentitione, and leflect scarcely any of the id^ 
which STO tko grotmdwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitorrya Brdftjjwna,' Such ch-anges are, or cpnrse, 
far fiem uunatumi; but there may also have bora 
■peciaJ cauMs at work, inch as the negl«t of the 
old jfrttttfrt ritnal, or the necesnity of provid^ now 
forms for r^eia who were without title to jfcffflnya 
ritsa. . 

The geneml features of ths ceremony ««m to am 
as follows t Prior to the rile (ty* on the ptenoui 
day) the kiti;^ undergoes a pn.rinrBlion, 
of a hath, eta. nO dToubt annlogou® to the VMic 
dtktS- Enscntiala * arc—(1) nopomtuient of the va^ 
ous micistore of state either ™foro or in tiio conree 
of the inauguration; (2) choice of the otlr^rny^ 
rafnnt, B qnoeu, an elcphniit, a wm» 
white bull, a while nmWUa, a white chOTiTi-iie 
or two, Bto.T m ft nih^"o, 

bkadropttka, earamfiaemn) made of gold nnd 
covert with a tiger-skin; (4) tra* dr several 

» HimAwPL. iL 15. lr-12: HwtMadn, sril. »fl.; 

d#»», Tcr, lltt Kff.; JifloH », ft 13 n., fiiatl 

!NJVu,a 40. 
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ISqU&i vc49e]4 ^or «ie of thra filled viitb 

vfo.1^ of Tonoeu ktodf, honejv millt, 

fle<l butter^ jhpou, BJLtl oihot Teiy mi*- 

la the utiiikl cci^iuDQy 
the kinfl 1 a soat^ wi;^ Ium qu«;i]i cm tlia throne, 
^urroiinued Ly lua chiefs^ and he ii Aprlkkled not 
only bjr _ths pur 9 \it, tut alto by other f ricatff^ by 
the minUters uid relatives, end by the oitiiena. 
In thfl ^I^dbhaj'aUi Erf^ Ih the fet to EptinklD 
VtiElbM^'piinv, lenreaentiDg perhaps the f^jJturfr 
pcntlubed in too Aitareya Brdhnmna, Thu rite 
is porforined witli prayer to lining' or after the 
nsanoer of Indued loaugnmtioD os kinj of tbs 
gods. After tfyj conflwnvtion, the kiog make* 
prenente (of. Harga-Charita, evL Ikmbay, lss>2; s. 

^ 133,11. &, lo)j, andi of course, the officiating 
Br&hmoos receive their Awordioe to 

tho Agni Purft^ aod the MimfESdirsi, tlte king con^ 
ducl^ by riding round bla tily. 

The ubemtioEi of yrisonenj raentioned by the Ayni 
Ferfina &it mnidoDt knoiro in other conneiionA 
1^* pdnee, ifan^i.CbaribiL, a iv. p, 

3. Tfid* cbosea for the ceremony and substances 
employed.—In the cnae of the recorded tabM^eLn, 
the lern-poiTiJ refftTictioiiB seom to havs been, ojEcept 
u expfadned above, merely sneh a» were necestaiy 
u Order to a^re empicJoas conjuncteorji r for 
de^Ea see Goldstlaclcer, cjr. ei4. p. 285. For tlio 
thera i/»cre, aa wesbedE mo, 
nial penodB m tlia year. 

The subifcances, i^hich varied in tbo difTerent 
ctiraraonies, are mentluned nndur Uioseversl heads 
finf, aftpn and Water, milk, cords, and 

honey generally recur. 

B. I, Ton^g now to tha Bacred litomtnrs, we 
find that only oqd Vedic work ^ve« tiiIes for a 
consoor^ion as sndi. This is the /kitnreya 
BrAbrna^, wb«iro vre rind diatinguiAhed two forms 
of OOALfc^o, nAIbCly, yrutioiniMi^Jba {viiL 1) amd 
Oirirfra mnAaiAi^i* (vUL 12-20), As tbo formor, 
which takes place jiltor a sacrifice, has appsiently 
no relation to the InstaUstioh of a sovecolLm and 
refers probafaly to the rn}at:^pa, we may reserve it 
for consideration in that conncaion. 

Tho Oindjnti Is so named hecaass it 

foElows the ntM whereby India was coaBeemted 
ting of tbs godfi,^we have already seon that the 
ooionaiiwi etremony oomtinned in later times to 
bo luuociated with Indra. Thereby a priSt who 
wuhes nniveraal victocy and naraiinountcy for hli 
Img ia to ooniocrste a jtfrrinyoi who Ls ombitioiw 
o^iocta fulfil 4ar^ jir,r >ycyt*m aAaOt 

miy^ni ntuisyara oAaoi jortv^lM: m 

pdratnataTTi ffacAtyam idfard- 
jWm OStT^yam Wiim^uam pSrantis^ 

fnyoifi ndjydiA nuJAfn^yam lidAtpatpam o^ih 
taiMniapetty^yi vydtft sdrmAAzuinaA #)ftrc^ovM 
d pe^TuA^ te^^Avdrapal^mi^l^dtf^'i 

The raqnircniontB for the eeremony ni^ i 
(IJ viast^ of f/cw incffcah v//urninm 

\JKW iJicMt reJioio^} and 

ij^ui in/eci^fnai wood—to Iw nsed, no 
doubt, u in the rSjatUpa fsoe below]! j 12) biadea of 
rice of two kinds, priyqdyit (powicumk and barky— 
to he put in the consecrarion liquids j a thnme- 
feat {riMndTj of udujfiham wood {menttonrd also 
m the No. i!S 3 ], a cap (nr ladls), and 

a biwnofl of the Rame; (■IJ for the conwemtion 
hmd—curds, hon^, butter, and water of a stin- 
ajjine Bhiowur. After a luantm addressed to the 
throns-Beat. the king is madg tn mount iL arid 
then proclaimed aiond by the king-niakcn (nria- 
^rMnoA}. Tlis priest then recites a mantTa re. 
tern rig to Vamnaas sns^nifj, etc., and sprinklea the 
hy pouring the fluid cliiiDQgb the inter- 
poMfl branch aud a golden pori/ra fnl^l 

DTet his hend, ' f* -- _iA t- . 


iiwds to him a vessel of «(ri2 (Bbtrit) to drink, 
lueatifying the swriti with semo. 

Any Ammonts itpon this ctremony, which ia 
pre^^ by an oath of Hfe-long fealty on the port 
of the king towards tiis priest^ may be reserved for 
the end of this article. After the dOHCription of it, 
there follows in the Br&fainana a lint pf all the 
fuup^ kings of old who hail bMm oansecrutod 
themhy, tpgstber with the names of tbp conMcnit- 
mg priests. Tboae names may be cited here:_ 

L JHupc]^ PSrikidu, wfflKcrwtvl l^r Turn ElntiJB: 

“ CCaWCTStad Iw tThnimix. EthUvatir: 

a ShUhIIu S&ulfhs, cpusacfitsd bj BcutJEiiEiLMi. Vljut 
tUijrJuiK; ^ 

4 . WMtioasiodty Ihkmta ksdyind>; 

ft, YDdhkjniim*it BODHctilal 1 j 7 Wmts sad 

Iiuiuiii; 

a Vl^slumun mwMnwoa, MiwwHwtwl bw iUli™ j 
7. 9udlA A)fuccni,inl fey Vaaiftlia ^ ^ 

a 3(BrutUi AvLt|l(M^ coBMenUod b^Ssitirarts diuinai: 

It C^wm«d hf CiLuMja Alien; 

lU Bhuau Diuhwi>tl, conpemaed hj EhTf hstMJwm Kiipstem 
Ibj Eellov^ An vkiDriato liy own kMnUqilB* cr the rtbe 
ly Ihtnmiltni l^ ftrhU s, tuLiing lecmcit ft bora SciuduiftfH ■ 
L, Atj-srftcJ Ji^tajpl (dhuoBb wt a Idiigk twrio* ft 

Titmi \ aiUiDuTyiL' 

Pw AUwt UiU AH GoldtCucker, dlL p. STH, 

2. Before dealing with the proper, 

we may oonveniently take into conri^ieratton the 
other ceremony described in the Aiiareya BrAhoiana 

* 11^1 which, though 

widely difTering in procedure^ is of an analogous 
cliATJuter, as it prewnts the rito of aiAiffJta m a 
ntuaJ routine discennected from the actual acce.'i.. 
^n of a_ king. It ia not, however, ao in. the 
rtiOAtfya, imbedded in a oompg«ito mHos of rituahi, 
but jdscea at the end of a aocrifioe^ 

The nameyiunaroMififibi implies that the porsDn 
oencemed was an already crowned king, and the 
object of tho rite was pnobably to reinforos bia 
vigour M Buch. Thus, it ia sUlod that tho royal 
IS quickened ly it {tKyat^ Afl v& asvn kmtrct^ 
jfP kyatnmA son—im, expression perhatH 

^plying a knowledge of tho word rtf/njuva). aM 
the vanoUB substances tused are said to rratore to 
the king VAriona powers [Amn^Amokfaljr i£rcf ojwti* 

rfyarn njAfffi rtno broAmniiarchitmm »ri> 

puffiA which throngh the sacrific* hod 

Pj^ out of him (£1 7 ^ gj. bt ^th this object 
that the god Savil^ la invoked in tho mantra 
dea^ tnj wriluA (tc. fg 7K wJiicU recuca 

rftoAJfiAtfcJtd and the rSiatHtta. 

Tho actual rit^ ate very similar to thoao of the 
^inrfm mixAdAArfcj^ The apparatus ceiuista of' 
(IJ a seat of wood with a coverlmj of 

riget-akiD, {2] a cup and branch of udumbaim wood 
(3) a eeoseoratiqn fitud of cords, honey, bntWr, and 
wo^r of a lunahmo shower, with gTass, spronts, 
WJriT, and (fJmi gTMa The satrificml spociw*! 

mark^ out with a ^Awa {wooden siEOKl), 
the scat 1.1 [jloccd half within tmd hatf without the 
^e. Sitting hchmd the seat with lim right knoa 
^nc to the groMih tho king takes hold of it wi th 
iJje gods to aseenft it, iq 

hands to him tho cup of au™, from 

mead. Ho descends from the throne, ptaeiof; Ids 
f^ Oft the ^iiiT^ira branch, and, sitting wifft bln 
iittom thrice the words jJmo irtiA. 
laape. Utt thKu prEsen ts a gift to the tTriest. ex- 
r rises and pJacai futil 

^ his hand tokcA three 


/ norih-Mtaterly direction, Cc, towards tho 
invinoiblo {eqaan^yito) region, 
oranen aDuagoiuen potv/ra (nlotoi frowScn t anJ 









abhisbka 
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certain order oblfttiona Irom the niria-cup ud pro- 
UQuni^ a prayer for progeny ef oien, horses^ jmii 

pign, 

3, The ia an elaborata Titnei pte- 

Bcribed for ft k^uiya king deeiraiiji of puisnioiinh^. 
It ia brought into oonneriiMi with Varmia^ the 
first oniperorj and after him nijued Fnru/^uty*, 
like the it was applicnUa to an 

Already wfnsocrated king, althongU vety likely the 
two ceTemouiea may Gave been BOHCuptihre of 
oombaimtion. The csijentkJ difference bettt'een the 
two Lg that abhvfcka n.'iA a neoeGSftry act ol States 
inclnding priestly rites^ while the rdjtuiirja was an 
optional religion* iite» undertaken with a certain 
object and inclndinf' a eereinony of eonweration. 
In Sanskrit inacTiptioas the klnip BOtnotlmea gloty 
in having perionned tha rite, wMth they wentJoa 
in connexion with tho vSjapeyfit eUcatucd^f Btc. 
lE^^yraphta /kdicifl, iv. p. ITO. k 3). 

W«li*r boldB f‘ tW deh yp- l-fl) tlal tiM 

Oka Itw WM ojfclmJJr * popqUr losutuUon, 

Whkh mlwenntna/ adaMofl. mth minjf elabrntb™*. 
inio Oim imuta rftu^, ud milebnndb (Ftdiadut (^*r vwf 
pp, HI and 1W> *a«ei wttb Wi^L t>ti tbi 
(b* dsmuiiilflifft wt Huvj wTililn tl» wonl « mstjalisg ’ ut 
01^ ewwnnnj' ftb* m»d n^fml oMstRlja(r In lb> m 
VT ober, p. SA «id TOPcIudo, la. ujoopJflJii^ wUh pr^thri 
rtfrfflar nf a Ttinif iM«tail ^ to 

d nOwbrwnwfrf (lOa abeira, ander 
ttaiEi CM U» Mitlal iNt/rtwrrt (n»v haw Sam a inni^HT »- 
goated ^ u uoaitDiiu ^ ukkhrih if lita midv^diia 

The aotnal rHjatij/a cojndGta of MTen titas (pn- 
viirvt or abhifdrokat^wi, aiAiftchaJii}fa, daiopB^i 
JxitivapQfiiyay vyufih dvirSint, htatrdNWftih to 
which Gomn nuCnoriticii add lafior flow^peyn or 
aften an eighth (mufodran^ik Con-- 

coming the jwi'ifra wo need otily flay that it iau*t 
be taken to cover the preparatory and purificatory 
wramopj^j. l*5jinnjng iii tbo niontb IMiiklj^uoA 
rFeb.-Maxch), and extending over a whole ycM. 
It i? Htatod that according to the Slinavas the nto 
took place in Aaturaift Th* ktiavapaniya id the 
fomiJ cutting of the kingV hnir^ which romaiiu 
onahorn ior ft whole year after the n6Atf«Ao.a»yiit, 
and the etc.± need not detain us. Of 

interest hero are only the a&AijiccAanTyii with its 
preceding ratnahaviiiafi and the daiopeya. ^ith 
the fijat day of the motitJi Phfllguna m. the second 
year comnionce certain introdnetory ritea yuHd- 
firiyn, pa]leArt(n4!iya, iWr^tfnyo^ a^ix^np'a W»a, 

of "wlutt tufi iMt- MO- 
most important U a sctie* of sac^eea on 12 rars 
oesdvc days in the houics, of the king^a rtdnaj fBco 
above], who aro rarioosly onameTatod. The 
oMipi^HTya, Dcundnimcing on tho first day nf the 
month Chaltm (March-April), ocuiapiea five days. 
After tho completion of eight jiftwf4iAni-idi?i cornea 
the preclamatloQ of the ting hy the pricat, who, 
grasping hi* right snn, pronounces a nmntre r*- 
farring to Savitf, Agnl, Brhaspati, Sonni, Indre* 
Vamna, etc.^ and etating the name ol the king^ 
Ilia fathar and mother, and hb kingdom. Next 
are providcHl for iha sprinkling 17 fluids, jiamdy, 
13 forms of water, together with honey, emhryonio 
water of a cnlvmg cow, milk, and danfied hutter, 
each in a SEpnrate vesBel of ud'antAarta wood, and 
having sun-motes mixed ‘^tli them. These arc 
then transferred into a singla mfomAeiftt vesee), 
which, together with four other veaMili, of paJdifi 
iBuitufr^dota], vifumbara, nyayrodAa. andafiwri' 
tHot ia dovm before one of tho altana, Noit 
day ft tiger-skin b pLoced in front of the^ four 
TeG3<^ into which tho conBenatiott liquid is 
pontod s the king U speoially anrayed for the cero- 
many nnd aimeii with bow and airows, then 
annoanced to fioda and people; lo ftveit evil, a 
piece of copper la put into the month of an ennuch 
standing by. After taking a step towarda each of 
the fpar points of the wmpaM and also upwards 


ft* algnify univerGftl daminion), the king kicks 
ftiivay the tiger-skin a piece of lead; u he 

stands on the skin, a culd plate is put undBr his 
foot, and nnothur, with 0 or lOO holes, upon hii 
h^^, turd ho is made to hold forth his anus fjuing 
CAstward, while with tlia four vessels soverplly he 
u anoint^ hy the purohita or adhvAirya, ft kins- 
man (bcother), ft friendly l^intrlya, and a vaUya. 
At thvs puint (aocordmg to one account) b related 
to him the story of $nxis4;iAepa (a reminiscence of 
hunun ■ftcrifice). He (hen rubii binitelf with tho 
consecration finid, alter which he takea three steps 
{w min iEtopjiti of Vbnu'ft inKtrawiff) upon the tigsr- 
alrin- The lemnftnt of the lUiiud^ pontod inlb tlie 
pal^i cup, ho hands to his dearest son. The latter 
lolda 00 behind to the adhvatyu, who poon the 
remount upon the saorificial fire, luontioning, imd 
once Intentionilly confusing^ the nsme of the king 
and hb wa. There fottow: 11) a fiymbotical 
seizure of a (mjw, ono of a hundred, bolonginij to 
oud uf the kiog'a relatives, the king driiidng iipiinGt 
them in n wav-cliariot and nltimately rcLurmnc to 
the BS^rillcal ediflee, whore, after ftsiui^g ahoea 
of pig-skio] fie dbrncunto; (2) odthrenlog of tho 
Iring upon ft sent of JtAadini {acacia catechu) wood, 
plftoed upon tho tiger-fikin i 13) befttin^ of the king 
(who holds five dice} hy tbe pri^te with stlol^ in 
order to expel hia sios, after which ho b pruclslmed 
os BmAniiia, /jufjti, and Eitdra ; (-I) u 

symbolical game with dice, in which tfio king, hia 
brother, his {panegyrist ormarahiJil or tth^pnti 
(“bDlLco magwtrftte/accordinff to Weher), ayr^znottf 
i(vnilage-headmftD]|, and a relative take part; (3) 
>'unous minor ceremonies. On the pcvcnilii day of 
Chaitm takes place the daSapeyAi a_ ceremony in 
which 100 persons, incloding tbe king, drink in 
gronpi ol 10 out of 10 cups; a gGnsfdo^rieiD test is im¬ 
plied, the qualification being that ca^ must ho ahlo 
to cite io gcnentiens of soma-drinkiog aacestors* 
A Year later oonia tbe fadaiwjwniya, ete^ 

The abovs occoont of the nwudyit is taken 
chiftllj" (roai Mf^^llng^Q tr. ol the S^i<tp€Uhi^ 
niftHa and Wefe'o tronstatlon and exposition of the 
Ksjyayniia (' Uber den Rajaafiyal, 

which, as repreMoting the part of the ejuii^t 
priests, is naturally tha fuHeat Sanskrit autoori^* 
Thn jfraufa ritual of the other Vedas, oJw cited by 
Ihuf. Weber, agyew in the main. The jwfnoraftAt- 
of the Ailaieyft Brflh^na. though it boa 
many common featurexi la distinctly simpler, ilpt 
it deoB not follow that the additionu matter of tho 
rdyonZya IS neceEsaitily of later origin ^ that there 
were various forma of the rite appeara from tJia 
XAvnliyano^ranta-eatra, which timploy* a plural— 
aihil r^JojtGydJ^ ix, 3. 3, b Wsbtr, who haa clal^ 
rately cuEouase^ the vuiooa Incfdunte, regards the 
rsfercncea to Vami Sftvitp nc, from the point 
of view of Indiftn religion, reninoTitH of antiquity. 
Similftrly ancient must ha tlie mimia freebooting 
expedition, enine of dice, and ddiaptya . A gencrftl 
onthropologicnl iotereat BttaehM t* {!) tho uao^ 
pifttion of the king with the wduinAr™ tree aod 
with the rain-water, (2) tho notion of qnlekeumg 
thu royal enenijy hy maans of the nte, (3) tne 
rcminiHoenoo of numon saciifico in the legend « 
iunab^epa, which, in ootmexion a-ith euiKi™*Ai- 
is nluo relftt^ in the Aitamya Uidnuftna andi 
the Sinkbhyanft Srunte satra. . - 

a. Tho fdjap^ya, which ia mentiOFmo in tnn 
Auiftfva VeOB {xL 7- "1 and the AHateyft^lh- 
mfljia (UL 41. 1), on^i fully described In the iniuta 
rEtuftl of all the Vedos, alio includes a form 01^- 
eocration. At the outaet 

dillicnlty as to the object with which it w!« to » 
celebrated. Tho lAvdiyaiui Sranta aatra jii. 0.1) 
WMoribM it for ‘one desiiing ^preinncy EdilAi- 
paiyaiAma) ; the Sihkhayima giYM. msteud./OTo 
ahundoocoof ftiod’ (aainJifyaJ, explftinuic 
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ABIUTY 


the word m me&nidi; ‘food and drink' j 

tlie I 4 tyaya£ia reqniRif it for ‘one pninotcd by 
brAhmanii and klaga' brdJarmnd tJttj 

puraakummn la vdjapcvtna tfakla\ ami forbida 


Tai^iri^tr^^ (L H. r-SlL jSoCajMfAd jfiMlinwH /t* S, ij, 61, 
Ot a acti. {IT, u-iT, 

M y,>,to), ,M foAw. 1 55^55 

tUOtis ivno have oolcbniitea it to rise before, saJntc, patldkaUt 4ind »«|>ina|; W#ber, D>p, crit. ]% 1 -iM I 

’ '' '* toL llL jjp, iirf. 


those who have not? the rituaj of the ‘;VTiite 
\ajur VedH. states that ivhoeD MorifiDeft with Ihe 
^jtJjKun wins Pmja|>aU* and so wins eveiTiiian^ 
Acoording to AivalflyatiBjix, 0. I3j, ft is. rewn'cd 
for km^ Jtnd brabmaiu; ^kliAya&a {in, 17.1-4( 
tdloire it to Lbs three mgbest caatee, the brKtupa^ 
folIoKvinigJn tbecucof a brahman ^ L&tT&' 
yana friii. 11. i^ mentioiLB a iriew tiiat it might be 
Receded and followed by the AfiAtu/wi/iMtut; wbUe 

(*iy. 1-1), cenftDlng it to k^atrlya and 
va4sya, ofdeni it to be botb preceded and followed 
by fbe brAoj^tiiava. Aceeidiitjt to tbe ^tapatha 
ilrAbmiina {v, J. IJ, the rite originated Indra 
and BrluiijiatL, who. botb by the aid of SaTitr^ 
won PmiflpatL’ The rank of the rito aJeo u 
Fujicrndy eetimatod; AiTalsynna (ix. 9. 19) would 
mak* it a prelhnbaty to the rd/oj^ya (for a. ting) 
OT fry^cugsatifora ffor a priest), while tho White 
Yainr definitely forbids the to follow^ 

explaining that the latter Li inferiorj as the eDbct 
u to conjititiito a king, while by tho vSjapeva an 
emperor u coDatltdtcd. 

The moat TO^nahle nolation seema to be that of 
£g]^ing and H^ohmndt^ that the viijapeya waa 
orimnally gsnenil ftir all the raaks, which, aevenvlly 
had mare tpooiia rites, therdpuuya, itfhinpatitav^, 
it/u^tigavct, ffraptaniaavQ, etc, otct The foatqree 
e to point to tbe oondlaiion. 

of W efer that it was originally a popular calebra- 
won of Victory or promotion- 
The moat prominent o^f tbeae features are (1) eji. 
a muiiiQ race + (£) roAn, mounting « peat; and 131 
the reoarrenoe of the number 17, 

■^a «dja/>e^ takes place in autuma. There are 
prelimmary di&^, Boma-parchjise, etc., J7 ctitM 
of soma and 17 of eniil being prorided ; and the 
gifts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc,, 17 fllai-C' 
women, n elephanti, and so on. At the midday 
wn'iiiuny flu tno- £.aid dsiy a ntCtdiJ-caiT LB TflUed 
into the Bncrifidal area, and to it are yoked four 
horoee, wMch rective a specihlly prepared food, 
niiteen other tars are arranged ontshlc. Seventeen 
drnnis w Matcn, the tonr^ is marked off by 17 
Brrow-^oti, and aa vtium&Qru branch serves u 
goal- The ipoo takes pbica and tbesacrificer wins: 
the horses of all the com are fed and, w ith iho cars, 
presented to the pricatJs, After certain llbatioaB, 
the wife of the Bacrificer is brooght in and specinllv 
dressed. A ladder is placed Hgainit tho sscrilicii^ 
peat, amt ^e Mcnfjcar, after calling to his wife. 
^Come. Wife, ascend wo to the sky/ monnta nntii 
hw h^J ove^ps the post: ho looks forth in all 
directions, telutet the earth, and descends, nligbt' 
ins on a gold plate placed upon tho gronud or upon 
a goutskuL A nibordinatc priest covera a seat of 
Vdum6ara w(^ witli a goat-akin, and, tiUting his 
ara, Saab him thoitmpon, saying, *This is ihj 
^gdnuL A mixture of water mad milk having 
toJufJitAd™ vesflel and peo:^ 
in uuaUons, thu elfcrer U sprinkled with the 
ran^der, md thnoe proclaimed with the word^ 
ibts man is Samrij.^ Xhata follow 17 mantras 

of Tietory* 

i*r **• «iBp«»iJan Is fESsnl : 

: 'is!* Framr, X,i<fiint tm tlt£aftt 

S^j*' i5an.itrt( osd £naiM 

iai5K3in‘?-rir? a si 


li, of ths _ ^ 

:|'>MlKS=M,g5r(7‘S 

(irilL BtT}; ^ipa!4gttna 3.S, ov SdAtxJt 
fflM (eV- 1 uhI ift, ItJ, LdJ^J uq^w {TiiL ] \ Unl IS 
SatytfOnii {icfr. lir.>. /|!Q<hiiahi S-S, 
(Avlli, Ij/5/ Vauindi (utIL) j veHsim >04 prnir' 

^ : .Weber, 'JHict des VijEwy*' m. TCi^yi 

, op. pp. m; l^irb pMidt. Op, Jjp Mi-lU, 

F, W. TflOMAs. 

, —Ability ifLat, An:^iiifiVrt/-sm, An^ifis) 

in ira historical usage liaw tw'o meaninga. i, it 
signifies itiatorial power, wealth, e&tato, or ra- 
soimca. In Ihia aeniio it octnun in bolb the OT 
and the NT: ■ 8 . 17 * * They gave after tlieir ability 
^oto the treasure of tha work' (Ezr ^Tben 
the disciples, every man according to bis abUiiy, 
determined to eend relief^ (An 11*1, Similarly, 
ShflkestHMkjfl 

* Uu| of 11 ^ lun uieL \Qfr 

ni laBd jwi tTVvl/U J^isKL m, k. Asii 

In the Hame aenso, the term la nsod m lOtti cent, 
Foot Jjiw Htatuto*, ThtM. by the Act of 1555 the 
town magisLrabes, in making orderB for tha itdicr 
of an overburdened puiub by iU wealthier neigh, 
bou^g oariihra, are direcled to 'ooTunder the 
estate and akiliiy of every pa riah- ^ The Act of 
IdOl, too, provides for the tuation of even- in¬ 
habitant of the paxisli ■ according to the aiiiity of 
the parish ability' being interpreted to njam 
property. Later on, bow'over, ^ ability^ or faculty 
came le he mcaanml not by pToperty, bnt ly in- 
come or revenue- This is the measure adopted in 
Adam bmifh'^B celebrated marim i ' Tha snbTccta 
of evB^ 5^Ca ought tn contribute towards the 
^PpoTt of the Government, as nearly u posalble, 
in proportion to their respective abiiiikt ; that is, 
III propo^idq to tlifl rfiiTietitiG which Lhsy 

under Urn proteetiqn of ihe Stale' 

( Pfeultn e>f bk. v, cb. iL pt. 2b And 

sinre Adam Smibh'a day, the adoption of the ntili- 
taram ideal of "cqnality of Kverifico/ and tb« 
appUcation of the ‘law of diminishing utility 
the more wealth, paribw, a peraon uas, 
too ie^ beyoud a certain point, U the utilits- to 
him flf BUcoeaaive equal Lncincmentiv and, col^ 
qmmily lIid Iw the disqtility of the lieeremenla 
caused by taiation—havs lod to income being 
a^pted u the eritciien of ability, for the nq;ri>oo| 
of taxation,^bject only to exemptiona and abate- 
menu at the one extreme, and progrcaoive or 
m^ualed taxation at the other fcL J. S Mill 

hk. V. cb. M. 

3! ^ K. A. ^ligniun, Froyrejwwi Ta^iaix), Bot 
apart from this, eiKHi-tMhnlcaJ ose of the term iil 

l^nomiM, in wdiioh "to give,' "to contribate,'or 

“ tmdeTstood, the me of ■ ability'm tha 
Mi^ of weaith IS obwlete, the Intfiii Jitorarr 

^jFakx/ieid, M. XIV. J "A draft upon my neigh¬ 
bour WM to me fbs same as money; for I waa 

TOfficiimtly convinced of bSaaJifity.' ^ 

power, cleverncfH, physical 
wmetimcs a epeckJ p^er of tho 

?t! 2® ** also found in both the OT and the 

r: such as had in them' (Dn 1 *): ' If 


aa of the atiiity 
^ Shakespeare : 

. •“*v, bfl Alli It ^jjj (OtJL in. Mi 5471, 

Agfiin- 

tor dsLiff imnch a|on*" 
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Tlio nw of' nbUity' as donotiti^ itRngtli 

is CLOVT lobwIetVT in SooLlimy ; ATtil, in its ose 
vith reference Up mtiutaJ fxpver, ' abdHty' doTiotaa 
medve pq*6rj as ttistinct from * caifflAity/ which 
aignifiea ralhor lament power or rttscurccs. In 
genenili DAtanl Rbility ia to hv t.'anlrtLstnl 

with aequifM akill^ *yor natumL ahilitica are 
like natural plaota that need jpnitiiuii^ by etudy* 
(Bnoon, Qf StudiosThe dutuiction ii 

uiiporiast in BoonotnJea, in \Tliioh natural ability 
is regarded as yielding ui income of the natore of 
rent, while ncqaired ekill yields profits- Agein^ 
gfmemi ability, natural or at^ulrw, ia often con¬ 
trasted with sipecialtzed. technical skilL With the 
growing' ccunjiloxity of industiy and the increasing 
nso ot machinery^ i^neral abflitjH wliich iaeuilj 
traneferabte from one trade to another, le yearly 
becoming a Telatirely more Important fAcior in 
uidustTiu BkiU {cf. A. hforebalL PrintijAa nf 

Kconojitk**, isa«, pp. aa4-2fll, 331 ^ 2 , 657h 

In Tlreology, the tetme ' abili^ * and * inability ’ 
refer to man's power, or want of power, to do the 
will of 'God, * ^lan hy hie fall into a state of ain 
hath wholly lost ell of will to any epiritnal 

good nooompanyuig salmtion’ ^ STsrtnt+nsfw Con- 
ftsaian). Ifcrc tha oppositiDn IS to be noted be¬ 
tween the doctriaD of *■ origina] ability,' an based 
on tbo Scripfurea, nod the * plenary ability' of the 
Pelagians, the ' graoione ability' of the Arminians, 
and the ‘ nataru abUity ' of the New School for 
Edwardlenl theologianfl {ef. A. H. Strong, Ssf^tem- 
oTto TAccioffif, pP' &f2-3451« 

Alien, B. ClA£E. 

A6I0GENESIS (Lb—jfWojrciMijii (from Gr, 
"without life/ and ^Pi'fffir, • birth'J is the 
theory of the origio of living from not-llTing 
matter. It is more ootnmoiily known as the theory 
of ^spontanecoe gcUGtation/ So far RS the begins 
ninga of life on the earth ore concerned, the 
doctrine of nbio^nejia ia generally accepteil by 
bioldgists. Per, m its [ossage from the nGbnlous 
to the mere or Icaa aohd state, oar globe reached 
a temperaturei and goneral oonditloas which made 
p<.«:p^tbla the erelutioa of the organic from the 
inoiganie. life, as Biifibn wi^ among the fiimt to 
saggeet, ptobablj originated in the polar renens, 
th^ being tbo earliest to cool ThoTulcr-tBlation 
between bring and lifeleaa niatter is a fundamental 
canon of the theory of Evolntion, w'blcli recognizes 
no break in continnity, and w'hlch also recogalzos 
tlie oftimate mysteti' invciting all pbenoniena, 
whether thefie In denned in terms of mind or ol 
matter, *A1I out philosophy, all par poetry, >U 
our aqienee, all our art—Plata, Shakespeare, 
l^ewtcn, and Kaphael—are potential in the fira 
of the flnn," says Tyndall; and Unxley, while 
holding iliiogenesis to be unproved, added that 
' if it were given him to look beyond the al^p® of 
geologically recorded time to the still mate remote 
p^od when the earth wm passing ihfoagh phy^i- 
caI and chemical conditions wM^ It do more 
Sen again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
aliould expect to be a witness cf the evolntiou of 
lining protoplasm from not-Iirlng matter^ \CofL 
EsifitfVt tiih p. 2Sa|. Henm, both nhyslriat nmd 
biologist rcjMt the theory of 'YiUiibnij* or the 
existence of a vital principle or enar^ distinct in 
kind ftom other ocnniie nncrgiua- The janblem of 
abiogenesis la tfaereforA narTawed to tbis^-Cllvea 
the origin of life from the not-liriag, do the 
conditiaUB wMoh resulted in that still prevail, or 
hmna they so far paraed away that lire bn mw 
derived only from pirc-extBliag liier—aa the phrase 
has it, OmfW viiwm es vivo. 

^ief la EpontancooB gsneraUon was unchal¬ 
lenged for above 2000 years. It wpa on the Ionian 
soaboaM that speculation arwe about crigiDs and 
laws governing phenomena, hence Bcopticuun as to 


the validity of old comniogoni^, and IcgandsL 
Anaximander fbo friend and pupil 

of Thales, appears to have been the eariicH to 
speak of lifo as a pfoddCt of " the moNt clement 
Os it was evaporatt^ ^ tlie eon.' Arititotle ^E.c. 
3S4-322^ accepted abiagenesU with Ilmitatiaas, 
aiudying it to parasites, eertaiu invertebrates, and 
a tew yertebrates^ ^ eels (the mode of gEncratlon 
of w'hieh was, nntU recent times, a luystety}, but 
not to aniinulu in w'hich MXtial organs Ore apparent,. 
Luctetius (a TLC- Sd-31) spooks oi 'many living 
craatiurss, even, now, epringing out of the earth 
and taking form by tbo rauie and the beat of the 
tun' (^fe lUrMm v. 795, 79B). 

It was not untU thg latter haJf of the ITth cent., 
nearly fifty yearn after Harvey's discovery of tha 
circnlation of the blood, Lbkt Lhs doctrins of 
spontaneous generation Was assalJcd, and that by 
ttiB only eOeotive w^camn—upcrituicnti. 'I'liesn 
were Started by an Italian Gchelor-natorialUt, 
Francesco B«di (I€2Q-1698), and, like other 
mclhnls which bavc led to momentous results, 
wore aimplidty itaelf. Obnenring how rapidly 
dead flcsli, exposed to the air, swarmed with 
maggote, he put some pieces of meat into 1 jar 
whl^ he covered with fine gauise, leaving other 
pieces exposed. In the ono case do maggots 
appeared, while, in the otlier^ they were as 
nuinerone aa oeunl. The inevitable conelusinn 
wu that tho maggots wero hatched from eggs 
deposited by blowH^ on the doad stuBL A tom' 
porary Toaotton Kedi's conclu»k>nji wu 

bruiwht about by Needham {1T]3~17'&]!] and Bufibu 
(1T0?-I7fiii), who adduced the C4i>^ of animalculea 
which, aiLer a certain lapse of time, a;^ated in 
infuBioDB boiled and hermetically saalu. But 
lipallanzani {1729-1799J showed that tha air had 
not been o-holly excluded from the infusiona, the 
animalculea in which, by mAsoti of inadeijuate 
heating, remiuned undeatroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in. 1773), the pieiente of 
which la essentia] to life, eompulled thu repetition 
of experiments ' uhdsr 'ConilitlH:i]U! whidi would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
thg compositian of tho or^^^ic matter was sfLered 
in such a manner ai to interfere with the exist¬ 
ence ui life.’' SehuiU!c and Schwann (1333-1337), 
after boiling the infusiopa, and supplying ^ 
paR.-4vi through red-hot tubes, the tuttipenioa uf 
oxygen l^iug umdlected Lharefw, alLhotigh organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found do nnimal- 
culeif, whicb, however, were present in the infarions 
not snpplisd with porifiod air. There followed 
ather experiments, carried on by Cagnlanl de la 
Tolar, tho illustrious Helmbolt;, aud others, which 
diScired fmni the forugoing only in compIcteilESS of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recnpiiulation in 
this xammary. Each In t um was mors elTective in 
defltrov'ing whatever agenta were eiiseDtia] to the 
iiGpioductioD of Ufe in the infusions. Thns wets 
hud slowly, butaurely and abidingly, the fonnda- 
tiena of the bacteria or germ theory which ha* 
TcvolatiDnizcd old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 
Fouchet reported that he had eRcctod tbs generation 
of mierLWCepie aritinalM frulrl inoipaaic rabsLanecS. 
This prompted Futeurnnd Tyndall to detnonatrato, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, tJiat, 
dodiKCfl the ubiquity of microb^ their aotmty 
ADU reproduction ore rendered impasHota whore 
EtcriJisstion la efhjotively iKirforroed. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Ihistlan puhlished a sepea 
of volumes embodj'ing roj-nltfiof axperimcsitawhich, 
he contends, snpport aWnmiperis. In 1934^ M. 
Duhoia.ol Lj'^ms, reported the production of livkig 
gn i ' 11 m in a Atarihxcd modlain under the ■goncy of 
radiom. and in 1905 the question was mpened by 
Mr. Butler Barke, of theCavendiah lahoratury. Cam* 
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wluj stated tbit, u th{> result of exparimcnta 
niado with nufiqjit bromide [whioh apg^An tohAV^a 
dutnijiiti^a etTect ori^ iiti<fTu-ur,giLni!intii) tts4 atorillucl 
beef-j;otitliiQ in seitteil tubea anbj'wt^ to a ttim- 
KTatiire nbovti the boiling poEnt of thcra 

bad appeared ‘ tultiirta" or growth* of 

^kubo-jihaMd bodiao^ wbiob, on tv-achuig a given 
atagi^ HubdividoiL Mr^ Sutler Borko indiitoa to 
tho conolufiion t hat they mie ormimsfua on the 
border linefli between miGrob^ and of^jwttilG, and, 
proyiidonall^j he ruunito theeg ^ladioliofk' But 
thw or|;aiLLc rhameter is not ofttablkbed to the 
i&tiflfaotion of tfoumetent tuilboritjoa. Tho ftinda- 
luentai identity of the living and the noUliviug 
wing adotitted (proof of Auvanoo Iberato being 
famiMhod by lhe produddon of organic componnd* 
from inorganic matter in oar chemical lahonitorie8};r 
thera u oo woiriuit for the contention that abiy- 
fpnefiU is iuMMaiblo in the present or tlm fntnrc. 
Jill rhat can oo said is that tna expeTiroenti wliich 
appear to favour thp thec^ do not wliDlJy eicludo 
doQ ut u to oompI&Ee BteriuMtion, and cunaea uent 
oaciTuion or destractEun, of Ufa’predoting gornii 
It ]-■! the demnaatration of ins univcifBjdity of 
thote miem^rganiame in their innumerahlo myr^d* 
that has CTven LnpetM to anllneptic and prophT- 
lactin methoda whomby niwpoatnble benehta have 
noemGd to mim and the Jow'ar antmoju. Lonis 
PoatoQT—warrior in the noblest of campalgna— 
Was the benefactor not only of FrancOj hot the 
World, in his application of remodics for diseases in 
plan to and anijjuibi wbicli tbrestcnikl larg^ in- 
unatnes with cjEtinctiofL. In the case of nbickeu 
cholera, be mdaced l,the d^tb^imte from twi per 
cant, to cna per cent; in that of anthnuc or wool- 
comtor's disease:, which Idllcd glT m.ilMiktia of 
ca^ie, the economic gain baa been engriEionv j 
w'luJe perhaps Ida greatest Hetory was won in the 
tMtmeni of thoaa dread evila, mfnw and hydro- 
phcibln. lord Listu- has acknowledged that 
FosteuFfl genu-tbw™ of patrefaetioii ^mishod 
himWith tho ptineiple upon which alone idio anti- 
■optin system can bo carried cn,^ Anttcd with 
antitoxins, the phy.trlciim battles sncce^isfully with 
hum^ UIb, and one by one reduces the nnmlw 
of diffeues hitherto ranked a* inevitable and 
uicorable. Sw jiIho next art, and BloaE?j£ 3 i^. 

mU/mo aila {TnMmnimi ihpT 

0a£jofl#-M/Vbtiiptiuiii ilgU}' T a Ti,— 

£i^4(LSQe(^cdi,iHlLi R 


(IfiWj; J. A, Tib«u«B, of 

; HM*yaIltr^iUdert, TTU£Vfl(ii^WflrfH 


Itiwftv, StpL UHVl, 


I^DWAim Clodd, 


ASlOGEKESfS —Dnring the early phases 

^ j ^ before it cooled and con - 

HUdaited, the Mndiiionji wore noh tliat no living 
<?^tare like any we now know could Lave then 
lived them. At an uncertain but inoonoaivably 
diataot ruLte, afwr (.be earth became fit to be 4 
home of organic life, living creSftnree fiomebuw 
apppAred. 

(«) Preycr and others bare suggested thAt genas 
of hfe, ^mfeiiiscdly unlike any wo now know, may 
have eauvted from the begiming even in nebnloiu 
moas^ and ihat tho origin of tife j* as futile a 
ouostion Ai the origin of nicticm. It was not, in¬ 
deed, the protoplaHoi we know that vob encradlcd 
in the dre-mist; it wai a tdnd of mo'r EmGnt, a par- 
tmular danco of eorposoles, dilforentia Itii measursa 
from inorganic dances- But there doM net aai^h-i 
much utility in dhtcuiaidg a hymtbeticttl kind of 
i^ganhuq wbieb could live in ncbDbe - our conoap- 
tlon of organic lifo must bo based oh the organiatus 
wo know. It U iDtercatiDg, however, to note tbat 


Preyer strongly opposed tho view that organic 
^ubitance oonli] arise or oould have arisen Imm 
inorganic subistAncei tho living from ibe not- 
living; tho ruverxe supposidun seemed to hi ni 
tnore tenabla. 

{ij Aa far back as l$d5, H. E. Bichter started tbo 
idaa that goruisoE life are oontknusJly Ixing thrown 
off from the hoavonly bodies, and that Ewma of these 
found lej^'ment on tho earth when It was ready lof 
ihfliiL lie aUo could not think of lifo beginning j 
hi* dictiun WAS, ' Omna viviim ab etemitalo * 
coil uia. ■ To Hd mholtx (15*1} and to Sir Wilham 
Thoni-iW!! (I4jrd K^lvui) the id.t:a occuriiMli 

that gcruLH of Ufe may hav* come to tho earth cm- 
bosomod in mctccritea. ' 1 cannot eoatand,' Helm- 
bdU said, 'aeninrt one who would regard tlits 
hypotbesi* a* liigbly or wbolly improhnUe- But 
It appears to ma ta be a wholly correct scienUhs 
procedure, when nJI our endeavoui:* to produce 
otgauisins out of llftilefle sabetanca sxe thwarted, 
to Question whflthur- oiler all, life boa over arisen, 
whether it may not bo evqh as old a* matter, and 
whether it* germs, pa!iiH>d from one world to an¬ 
other, may not liave developed where they fatund 
favourablu jioil, , , . The tme altomative is evi¬ 
dent i organic life has elLhnr to exist at sonio 
one bnio, or has uiited from ecarnity.* On tha 
other bond, wo may note that the word 'etornid' 
1 * somewhat irrelevaijc in, icientihc disburse, that 
the notion of sueh complex substance* as ptotelda 
(cf^ntially mvolved in every orgsjrum we knowj 
being primitive is quite a^imst the tenor of modsm 
tbeoriss of inorganic ev^udoti ; and that, Ibqugh 
we cannot deny the cKwri^ifiry, it fs dlAicd t to con¬ 
ceive of aqytrdDg Eke the protoplo^ wo know 
^nriug tiAneport in a nrcteorito throngh the in¬ 
tense c«l J In space nnd througb Intense heat when 
paa^g throngh our atmoenhera. The milder form 
of hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Keim wjia simply one of transport j he wisaly said 
authmg atopt + utemol coUa' or any sneli tiling i 
he rtniply shifted tho rospondhiUty for the problem 
01 tbc onguL of bvuig urgonuin* off tlm shoulders 
of our planet. 

So fox, then, the suggestionii are fa} that tlia 
basis of life masold ns tbe cosmos, nnd 
(*| that germs of orgonisme may have come from 
iilsewhero to OUT earth- Apart fmni an abandou- 
ment of the prohlom os scientifically insolubte.^ 
apiLit, that is to say^ from the rtew that living 
ereatares began to be m some way which wo cannot 
hoMtofonnuiatelii tarmaof theadentific ‘ universe 
of discon^/—there is hut one othnr pop-dblo view, 
namely, thatwbntwe caJl living evolved iu Katnre'a 
lateratory from whnt we call not-llving—a view to 
which tb« whole trend of evolntioDtst thinking At¬ 
tracts ua. There am few liring hiologbi ts who doubt 
the prewut uaive^ty of the bduttion from aU 
snmciently eareful oxperiinenL and oboervattan--. 
pmjM mimjn s riw j Br, Boetlan U practically Alonn 
m behevi^ timt croaturea like Infusorial and 
AmmbiB (liigbly cooiplegi individnAlltie* Lu their 
I^Tom not-living mateTiai- 
hnt it IB qmte another thing to say thatabidgenesi* 
may not have occumd in the past „ may not 
Occur ui the future, ^ 

th^g^htM hiolcj™t^ such u 
*”‘1 Ilteokcl, have 
pted the hypothesis that I iving otganisQm of & 
j ^ suupJe ^rt Were originally evohx-d froii] not- 
uving material, they Lave done ho rather in their 
!"„» *<mtiiLuoai iiatuiat evolntion than from 
‘'t*Pt'cncn5ioQ of the posafhle Bequences whicb 
t* euch a lemnrkahlo reenlk The 
nypothKiia of abrogeneam may bo sugg^ated on 
a prwn ground*, bnt few have venturnd to oiler 
any connate inJictalion of how the procBos might 
DonQQtvAbly coma ahouL To postulate abiogen^ia 
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bj] if it a in at of fiotirsfi, Hecma to betT^iy aui 
extr^oTKlinaiily euj-goko^ i«ienti£o mood. 

Onft of tha Caw concrete mjjgoBtions ii due to 
tht pbyjjaJc^t Pflileer (1875), whiMo iriowt aro 
claarly aimtm&rixod in Venram'a Gentrtti ^hyn^ 
OiOffy (t rwjiit latian). ['dQpieF BOg^Httnl ihlt it Is 
tio cyanogcin ndicoJ tCN} that ciyea the ' ILving’^ 
protcid molecule iia chanusteTuno prepeTtiea of 
self-decoinpDEttiDa anil ncoiutniati^k Ha indi¬ 
cated the nmilaritiaa between cyanic acid (HCNQ) 
— n product of the oxidation of cyvnugHn — and 
proteid m&tcm], wlikdi L» admitted to be an csacn- 
tial part^ at leasts of oil Uying: matter. ‘Tiiia 
nimilarily ia bo mat,’ he aaidj ^ that 1 might term 
cj-anic acid a half diving molecule/ Ai cyanogen 
and ita componnda arue in an incandescent heat 
when the neccBaary pltrogonoua compounds are 
preaent, they may have b&GU foTmed when the 
earth waa bIiII an iueaudcsccut hall. * If now ws 
consider the Uumeaaiurably long time during which 
the cooling of the cajrth^B sniface draggm Jtaulf 
slowly along, cyjLuo^n and the compounds that 
coutmn cyanogen- and hydriwarbon- Eubatancea 
had time and opportunity to indulgn oxEonaively 
in their great tondtney towards tnuLafortuation 
and pdlymcrizatlDn, and to po&a oyer with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of wator^ and JAlt'^, 
into that Mslf-dcstructiye proteid* Hnng cantor/ 
Verwom adopla and elsbonitea this enggeation. 
Cotupounds of cyanoc*™ wcits formed while the 
earth was still ipH:and*sccat: witti their ^[urty 
of ready decompouition they were forvwi into cor' 
relatiaa w'jth yaiidus other carbon compounds 
Likcfwific duo to the great heat i whan water waa 
precipitated as liquid upon tlto earth, these tom' 
pounds ontered into chemical relations with tha 
water and its disaulyed lialts and paBe% and Ums 
originated extieuiDly lahile, very aunplC] uudiiTer- 
entiatod living sutHtancc. 

Professor E. Ray Laulie«ter. In his art. *Pto- 
torna' in tha A'atyc. JJrif.*,. makes thu sugges¬ 
tion, "that m vast amount of nlhumlnoids and 
other such compoondfl hud been brought into ex¬ 
istence by thobc processes which cnlminatcd ^ 
the development of the hrst protopEanm, and it 
seems thcTcfoTC likely enough that thu Srst proto¬ 
plasm fed upon lliE« antecedent slupa in its own 
evoluticu.'’ 

Dr. H. ChnriLon Ba-stian mggiwEs, in regard to 
the Jitti origin of Hying matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is Imown to he 
produced in the air during thunderstorme, and ia 
diiKOvered in the thundor-tuow'er, may have played 
an important part in tlie Kiiituro of ingr^ients 
from which the hypotlietical natural sj’nthci'^is nf 
liying matter was effected, Mr. J. Rutler Rurlia 
poet^tes OTiginal vital nnitn or ' tiio^Iemunta/ 
which * may have eiUted throughout the nnivetM 
for an almost indefinite timt;^' which are nrohably 
*c 1 ementa posaossiug many of the chemical pn>- 
pertiea of carbon ami tlie rudimnctiVn ptopOTlies 
of the more nustAhIo elementa,'^ ami which, hy 
interacting on otherwise prcficat carlwn-com-. 
poanda, probably gave riEc to cdlular life as we 

know it tO'flay, 

It must be admitted that, in spite pf these and 
other concrete suggestLoiia, wo are still for from 
being ablfl to imagine Iww living mattor conld 
arise from nat'l lying matter. In postulating posa- 
ihte processw whic£ may have ooearred long ugo 
in KatureV labcratory. It seems desirable that 
w'e nhould he able to those np vrith evtdenco 
of aonlogcms procesaes now occtirring in Nature,— 
the nxnnl lUMC of argument in cvolutionut dii- 

_but these amuugu^ are not forthcoming 

at nroiient. It u usnnl to refer to the achieve' 
ments of the syndetic cliemL-it, who can now 

Tnm af ATiture fii-rtiti gifllljf AQctl PAtnlu Ot^iLiiia pitH 


ducts as urea, alcohol, grapo utdtgo, oxalic 

acid, tartario acid, aaiicyllc add, and caffeine. 
But three facts ehould be borne in mind : (IJ the 
dimetiva agency of the intelligent chemLit in au 
csaontial factor m these ^'rktibeaes ; (2) no one anp, 
posea that a living organhim makes its orgamc 
compennda in the way m wbicb many of then can 
be made in the chemicdl laljonttory; and (Sj no 
une has yet come near the artilicim BjnthciuK of 
proteidSp which are the moot chamclcriiitiE su-b- 
stancca in living matter, 

Wc are in the nabit of compailng what man can 
do in the wny of evolving domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants with wbat we believe Nature 
liaadonB In the distant |^t. 'iVhy, Ihsu, ahonld 
we not argue from what LntelHgent chemist can 
de in thu way of evolving carbon com[x)andii to 
what Nature may have done befo™ there was any¬ 
thing auiuiatet There Is this dJJrnrence, among 
others, in ttie two cases, tbat in the former we can 
actually oh^wq the procciiS of Natural Selcotinu 
which in Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we ore at a loes to suggest what in Natnrs's 
as yet veiy hyiiothetical laboratory of chemical 
i^tho&ia could take the place of the directive 
chembt. 

Thus Professor F, E. Japp, followiug Pasteur, 
pointed out Lo u memorable British JuftSDciation 
addroH that natural organic compounds ore ‘ op¬ 
tically uctivu' |a cbaroetoruitio property wiiich 
cannot hu here di^onasedb that artificially pre* 
pmx^ erganio compounds are primarily ' optically 
inactive," that by a selecllye proDsas the Intelligvnt 
Operator con Dhtam the lormer from the latter, 
frul . . . it h< dithcult to conceive of any mechanUun 
in nature which could effect this. ‘ Ho fortuitous 
concourse of aiomSt even with all eternity for 
them to olafji and combine in, oonld compass this 
feat of the farmation of the firAt optically active 
arganto com^und.^ ‘ The ebartce ^ntlietos uf the 
simpiGflt oBHcally active compound irom inorganic 
materials m abeolutely inconoeivable,' 

Not content, however^ with indicating the diO]- 
colty which the believer in ahiogcnesls hiss hero to 
face, Profeaaor Japp went on toMy—perbaps^ in so 
doing, luavingthe ngidlyEcientilic pradtlan : ^ I see 
ne escape from the conclusion thSit, at Lbo momeut 
when life first aiuee, a directive force camo Into 
play ^4 force of precisely tbo same character as 
that whicL quablcB the Intdligcut operator, by tha 
exeroiAe of his v iU, to select oat one orystajlized 
eoantlomorph and reject its asynimetTifl opptmite,* 
After prolonged diwuRsion, ond in view of varioui 
suggcationnof jhwiMs origiiiH, be wtoto: '.^thongh 
1 no longer venture to speak uf tha inconcere- 
fibiliiy of any mechanical cxplansllon of tlie pro- 
ductlon of Hnffi* tjpiifuffy a£tivt cutnfHHindi ojym- 
oirfrk aluKiyt in Hma kmc, 1 am m caaviuotsd 
as ever of the raonwow intproiaAihVy of any such 
prodoctioii under cliance conditions/ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
protciilt Beema Atill far oil, apart< also from the fset 
that then is a gnsab gap between a drop of preteid 
and the Himplust organism, we have perhapt aud 
enough to almw that the bypothc^tU of abiogexmals 
U not to be held with on easy mind, attj^lotl as 
m-e may bo ta It by the general evnlutioplst argn, 
mcot. 

In thinking ever this dilbettlt qnnStlQn, Ihare 
are two cautious which sbculd be boroe in mind. 
We mitat not exa^ctmto the aponmam of tha 
animate from the ihoiLiiaato, nor mint we de- 
prooiate iL On the one band, we hiust reeegniro 
that modern progreB* in chemistry and physics 
has given UK n much more vital conception of what 
haslibelled os 'dead matter’; we mu.st uot 
bclitlla the poweiii of growth and re^wth which 
Wo observe in ciyitalsj the Buries of lorm-changes 






abipones 


sd 


t^Ugb T^hich majiy fnor^'anic thin^ even drotw 

m nHt^ |jnaa; ttin bc^Htmviour of funqentJ!: 

tlie Lutticate mtonuX aotmty of even tte dust. 
« ben wft fon-’ider, too. fluoh phenomebB.« ■ latent 
, IdcsJ life^' mi4 the rElndvelj great s|in- 
elinlT of many /oniia and Irijuie of life, we do not 
dna it altogoLher i^y to discovijr abaolute, unh 
▼ereaJ, and mvamblo criteria to dtftuigqiih !»- 
tweeiu ^mare and immiiniite ^yeteius, or betiriMb 
tbe and the dead. To some eitent, aleo, 

the nrttBciai pytitheaii of complex orgniaiD coin.- 
noonda and tbe ibnonious conijrtrbetion of '*rti- 
nc^ oelli which closely biimlc the rtrnctiitfl of 
livmg ihoagL no orvs mippoaes that they are 
in tbo famtetL degree ♦aJkvfe,’ «erve to lessen the 
gap whicli eeetnB at first bo wide. 

On thoolber band, it ^ the verdict ol oommoa 
8^ and ex^ science alike tSiat living eteatuEM 
■cand apart /rom manltnatti ayateini, Tbo Jivine 
erealbie f«da and grows; it ondergoea cefLAelc^ 
c^ge or mcEabolism, and po&ee through a eyde 
of eban^, yet baa a marveUoiia power of letain- 
Lbg Ita lb tegntj; it u Dot merely a eeUratoking 
jioiJ^ repMHcg engine, hot a aclf-raptwlticinff 
engiDfl; It baa a nilf-regalaUra dovelopment ■ ft 
givw Directive respoiiHe to i^tenial flOtnulu it 
pi^ntt e^penoace; it co-ordimtea it« activities 
^haviour, it may be into inteuS^ 
and r^tobal condbet; oven in very aim pie 
Al(rnfi^nana} there aiv hints S mind. 

rwiliiation of potential- 

tS iTw eeumot hot feel 
If the h^fng emerged from the itot-UviDg then 
“k iwt-livibg matter bmjt ho groaUv 

^ ^ howQverj wo can- 

tenma of pbyined and ehetoi^ categoriea, and the 
of tbs wganwbi hu to be affiittS aJch 
or b^"^ 04ivanaj to a vitaliatic lUiteibeiit of it 

^ fipposB that some bold experi- 
tietween cbemwtiy^d 

^rpusclo of prot^, bnt a little liviog 
^UiEsifi. What then r 
.. •*, H*“te bkcly that the etepa leadinir to 

tlna1iy;tatb&tical Mbiavemeiit might^ M^fike 

thtwe ’^1^, on the bypotbe^ of abtogwnesis one* 

^rned in kVtn«V'fib»p.(„,y.“ X™Ci3 

a«t£ ia unlike what takes 
rla43o in the aorrul m the wood. (Ay At nrsBent vra 

“f tL moveSi of 
□rgwe csrpi^Ies can be deduced from the laws of 
motion of notr-Iiving corpinwlos.^wntinuoti# aa wa 
ibby ^liev^ <!«unic crbratioii to have been,—sjid 

tho artit^ial preclnctiau of a Jiviiig cieaEnrn wonirl 
this asuertion. What »iin 

pi^i... ri d««ri,rtivc f.riXXtatiii'liuS; 

store for ^ no one can ptedicL We may have to 

«mpl the ^neeptnal furmuin. wHcb wa^^ K 
deac^ing Mlmau^ beharionr, and we 

cpnceptotU furuialw which wenae in 
desenMng mMimal» sequetiB^, i^it ai present the 
Mta of foimnliB temain dialinct; and thev 
would ao ^am even if a little liriBe creaLnra 

T artifit^Iy producing an oigablsm, aa 

Lewb hu discoveml a method of indbcuig an eng 

{Self™!! ^^^^“*i/ertiiliatioD, it ^rtouiJ rent® 
the hypotbosM of abtogenesis more crediUei. W* 
natimUist at pre«ii? 
irj? j "troiigly ho believe it. that 

of^'“S luw Lb it the potentiaUty 

of llijiisg o^n to what we tall living. But tlm 
hypothetica] rli«w.v.y^ __itff«t the 


cnerBitei together in eneh a 
way that In^t creatures of a rimplo aort reeqlted 
wo toonld itiu have to remcmlier that we bad 

if the dpenioent euDc^isd. we aboald 
not have amved at any of Ufe. We 

rfiobld be able to aay that, given coj-tain anloce- 
“^lencM enane, but we 
S tha question W 

^ should have a ganetlc dcBCriptiDn pf 
ab <^ujTenco, but bo explnnation of it. For that 
13 what acieiLco uaver anppliwt, 

In oonclusioa, to quote Principal Uojd Morgan, 
who w'onid ooneentrata tho mysW^f 
Pin-Mintof the geneda of proto- 
plasm. do I'loloneo afike to philosophy and to reli- 

thq multiludijioui diSercntiAtioiiB of an evolvi^ 

mterpoeition. would 
tom to do little honour t* the Divinity they pm- 
Theodore Parker gave expression to 

broad and doep and high, J* 
a haudhil of duet which God qnebanta. He ^ tba 
m^ous ms^c w^ch pQe«a»^"_uot proto! 
plaam memly, hut—" the world."' ^ 

. H. CbarEtbn Buttsn, AfuJia am fM*nunu,£, 



triu 

CrMycuran stock, who formerly roved 
u> ^J^entiim, although their 

^ dal^an., tbs 

PP^ JJ72-573j. Piaoticaily thlf 
^ly infomiutiMi cencerning them is that mvftn 
H iE^tin Dobrizhoffer. a .fosuit mi^on^ry^^S 
n^ded^ong them for Bcven ycara They are 

lA^t* they w'e^ nomads and huntom. Thev werp 
uaintvn^h Ijjnd of adonunBUt and of 

I^g of braH or (for tlle^^aflif 

Thto adommento oiine dowTi to the^!^^ 

both sDjtea distended the InSu- breast j and 

they alm«,t reachS ih^der 

ascnlH^ to Ilmm t -Dobtizhofrer 

bttr4ctiv<mii«r%’S/^t “f singular 

iiiidIheTServLrmoarliblft 

mildBry depomm anl 

tnsatod with P"= csptiviawere 

Dlisonnhi Wit<« 1 >Jid the tortuio O^f 

off the for trophies they 

Blain £ Sir ^lann^ the fscft, of Lhai 

I# ir«,r*" “"rowu were ctiebmtodTC^k™^ honour of victonos 

If It came about that wa w.™ aWe to I copioa, 
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hon^, [Jjti only vlco of the AbipoB® being intoxl- 
csdoni lo btinpemmejit tiiey were Bomewhikt 
pblegzD&tk, not hoiiag reckloi* in wju-j. despite thcit 
nndoubtcsj bmifeTy+ 

Their superb ptijHiqnflTfi'Mdoet in great meumro, 
to the fact that consangnineoiu marriagea were 
forbidden, and that arly semitl exeesa was said to 
be unknown, while men aid not Duury under tbo age 
of thirty , or women under twenty. At the birth 
of a ohild the father pmatised the couTade 
infantieide and abortiiiiii were common, each woman 
kilting all her i^ildnsn but two. The custom of 
{n&nSdde was hn^reaMd by iha Hackling of in¬ 
fanta for three^ years, during which time the 
husband wna donlod all marital lights^ and conse. 
rtuantly often married again—marriage being ter- 
nLisable at hia will. On tJiB other hand, ^jolygamy 
was raret *nd oven wh*n prackL^cd the wives wore 
not Toqnlred to live tugether leat tJjey shottld be¬ 
come jealous. Fidelity in marriage was simoat 
invariable. A canons deviation from the oidinaiT 
vsogn of infanticide is found in the fact that gtrla 
were killed lera often than bojT» emce jmxents 
received large Bnma for giving tWir daughters in 
marriage, whilo sons were required to pay heavy 
dowries to the parents of their brides. 

In their rcliiHon, Uobrirhaller Btatce that Lho 
Abiponee h^ little taste for meditatloa* apocola- 
tion, or reasoning, plthoiigh they were cunniiw 
imitAloin. Ajecordipg to ham, ther^ bad no word 
for Godj but reverenced an ^evd sjarit’ (who 
MMdiA, however to have had no qualities csMnti- 
ally aiiiJ). This deity w'aa called AhaiaiLdtlu or 
Queovetf and ailso * grandfather * (Oraapeiikel, and 
it was be who gave the Abipemw valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aharoagieni was represented 
the Pleiades. TiTicn tliis wnstellation dLsappeared 
frem the boriiod, the Abiponea thought ham rick 
and in danger of extinctii ™; bo they celebrated 
the liriiig of the Pleiades in Slay by feasting, 
dancing, and Hinging. Tbo colt wot maintainocl 
by priests to whom Aharaagichi had given 

Bupematural powor. There Mullen.’ aa the good 
Jesuit thean, were much i^ed, smea whra 
angry they could tnneform themselves into invis¬ 
ible and iav'ulnertiHe tigera. To the raalico of the 
was uacrih^ o^th, and the Ahvpones 
flnaintly said that wero it not for the keeb^;l and 
rile Sp nniflt tlH, riiey would arever dis. Thnniter 
and Ugbtnlng were sappoeed to be oboequioe of a 
dead and bonoa and other T*lica_ of there 

riedioLno-iuen were carried by the Abipoaos in 
their wanderiogs. In addition to thnndef and 
lightning, comeLd and edipecs of the son and of ^e 
maon were objects of terror. Besides the kuoet, 
old women, who catherEd in bands to perform 
BQcret rites with wailing and diwordsjjt drummang, 
were dreaded, especially oa they were able to eenr 
jure np [he dead. 

Immediately sitef death, the boart and tongua 
of tbo deceased war* bailed nnd given to a deg t* 
cat. In order that the kuba who bad reared the 
diBsoIntiun might liifflself perish. Belati^'ot ud 
friends sbavod their hsaJs in sign of mourning, 
and the women wailed for nine unya and 
the n&ctuaTial Ismcatatioiu being restricted to thore 
who were specially invited for the pajpcee. A 
woman might aiw wail whenaver she remembered 
a dead imtcstor, whEareupon all ptbera of her su 
who- board her were expected to oiiiLa with her in 
bowling lugnbriousiy. All mention of the nnma 
of the dernTwii aroiiled; hia houre was dretroyed. 
and his rclativre and friends changed tb^ name.^. 
The soi 'tbs believjsd to inTTivo the Tiody. il- 
tbongh the Ahiponre had no duarldeaof ila fate. 
ThQ^fwta of the dead, however, w^ere the objects 
gf Intenre dread, and wnro suppcHied to enter into 
dunks called rmlHit, which dy lo docks by 


night, and bavs a doleful hisring note. On tbs 
grave WCTO placed, for the ubh of the dead, a 
waLot-pot, n. garment, wrepmu. and the bodice of 
his horres and cattle which hod boon kiUsd at the 
lime of hia death. Tim graves of ancBstow wore 
yeneTated,^tbus clearly impl^ng the exislcnco of 
anceHtor-wcrtship.-^aiid their oonHS wea:^ often re¬ 
peatedly sxbumed by the Abippaos iai the oonrfie 
of thoir wnruisrings, and carried from plane to 
nlnce, until they wold finally be buried in lha 
family huriol-groinnd which contained the bodies 
of their kin, ^ _ 

tiirauTVHL—DatiHriiaSer'a Bittnrtii iti 

(wlhatcs^ JFoTwuai^w luttisiii CJ wla, Vlmna, ItSi; 
KoalUh tnuwl4(L<ii],: AAynnt of Vut on ffMifnan 

iVi^ iit fimratn^t, bj San Cakri4aeH 5 mla, tomlDn, 1S8£> 

LoiflS U. tiUAY. 

ABNORMALITIES (Biological^—In biolo;^, 
the term ■* abnonaaaiity ^ is nned in a M-TnpreUonslvo 
■Ptnw to da^^ forms uf lif e, or parts or Htruolaiea 
CMroof, differing in appcftnuice or ennstitatinn 
from such of thnir fcQowa as nto shown by 
ilatiatieg to be » cloeely Himilor that for pener^ 
pnrpwe -1 tJiey may lie regarded oh idfintioaT, or. in 
otticT words. normaJ. It la now acknowied^ that 
organisma OTO varinblB. and that, w^e wo 
tacitly ignore the entBiler degn^ of variation from 
tlie rnaat],’’ yet we do ancooguize the variArious of 
higher degree, and there we call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnorinnlitica may he defined as the 
more abGrrant of the variutloaH to which evciy 
orgonisin, and every etrnotnrft, is liable or snbjMt. 
The most extreme cosea of abooTmaJiLy will be 
dsflcrit^ aoparareiy as 'monatera' (c;f. art. Mon- 
fiTEJUSl, thoqgb it must be remEmberod that no 
true line of dbitincLion exiria, and that, aa baa 
just be™ stated, they are TeaUy the cstremc lo- 
atBJicea of abnormalities. 

Willi the exclusion of mensterfl. the (ield of our 
subject fa Eomowhut nnrrewed. It remains to re¬ 
view briefly the elasaee of there sberiMt fenns, 
and to indicate the linportauto uf their atudy in 
biology i Abnornuilitieft may be clasailied in vanoiw 
wayx. One of the most comprehcniivc sehemcfl-is 
tliat piopored by ProfEsrer iSlocalistcr in hia 
I^tvrA (ISM). It iaelndea nine calegoriefl or 
dos^, vii.: the aboormtdiriea of (1) quantity, 
[2) material, (3) repetition, (4J cobtriop, (S) alter¬ 
nation. (d) position, (7) series, (fl) inljcritaoeo, 
(G) new formation. For prerenl purposEs it w, 
however, most convenient to review bnefiy (Ij the 
origin of nbaoninaliti^ and (2) their trausmiHion 
from parent to offspring. 

1 . Origin of jibnofinaJitiei.—In some cares on 
origin sjtti ho diocero^ aud A cansc assigned. Thos 
(oInterference with lha normal ctmnm of develop¬ 
ment is evidently the determining caure in cerum 
inataueea. A typical example met with in medical 
piactiee iit the inuividnal in whom tlie dovelo^nacnt 
of the partitions within the heart has been aflerted. 
In such instancea the blood La not properly MreLcd, 

fuid tbo patient hoftAl^iiyaiiotio'^ aspeci, be. he lupkn 
blue jtnd cold. The slody of the develop umntnl bi-i- 
tory of animale boa sbown that any interferouee^ 
produce m ore profonnd and extensive change* ^ben 
acting in the earlier stage* of growth than in the 
Utar period- And progresa in ombryologi^ Micnoo 
boa shown bow aomo of the obaervcil effects may 
be piodnced. Tho* lo tbo biehor animal^ for in- 
stance, an nbarretien of growth can Im refarr^ to 
defects in the body of the embryo itwdf, thongn in 
other DOses the mombranea bnmodiRtcly sarround. 
ing the embryo or the adjacent matcriml twpes 
are carvihle, if themselvis* imperfect, of Tra^ng 
«Q the embryo so u lo modify i^ form- 1 ho 
effeet may to be produced either directly or 

* la » hilfct dbcii-laa c,f ttih p«rt of tbt mNect, 
wtnU fasv* ta bo <Ur«i*l to djflwnae* botwoob wlui m 

iriwiJiWIW* 
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mnbi^cuUf t qt yet the Twmlt m*y be due 

to wi miUriHt ovK in Inrq detertninei^ £y inter- 
fenence with bittrition, fb} Ike mitritieo^ 

imd the uid qaality of the food, azie kLodo 

CA|Mib]Q^ if al!cri!J+ of Icfldiii^ to d 4 ^rl^lL[-d‘ll 5 from 
the onitna^ CHiufsa of ei'ente, siaSictently marked 
to wind wit hin the definition of AhnofinsUty. 
of hypertfophy, overgrowth, or gigantLfm Wl 
under thu heading, (o) In other oasies, no Enth 
obviona intorfemnoe can he detoctn] or heiiJ bjc- 
wtm table. And among tfaene, ovan if tho«d ds;- 
amjdBs are eluninated in which by analogy tliore ia 
m fuT fihow of reiiHon J«r 1ieliei<'ing that they fall 
ondcr hssding (a) or [4J aii above (though the net- 
1^ causd ia not quite bo eJearb there in a rmnnani 
oi inatanceB iq which it does not seem juEti^ble 
to invoke cBui«>a of this Wind. I^Eodiug th* dia^ 
covtry of a mote intnlliglbld e;ip1anaLioQ, the only 
^urta open to EdologisUiu ouch ouea ta toTOWgnixe 
in Jmng matter an Inherent power, or capat^ty. 
of predneing abnormalities, or^ os they axe Eome- 
tltnEH termed, ^sporta.' 

2 . Tm^miaaion from parent to ofspring—The 
transmia^ion oJ ahitomialities from parent to elf- 
KPnng la inwttalant and nncertain. Tho rtndy 
t >* buiepaTaHy wnuMied, with that 

t. - L '7^®'w™iou of those more coaatant fealnrea 
which the normal individual. The db- 

eu^ipn of ^iB prohlom U bej^^nd the wopa of thla 
articid, and It will anlfice to state that abnor- 
niAliUea can even he dlas?i:fied accenline aa tJidv 
are comrtnntly tianwnitted, or not ao wnatantiy 
transmitted, from parent to othspringH It la thii 
jxHsihle to dutingnUh tho fonner^ or wnatantly 
trajumitled varieties, now tortned ■matationV 
from the iatter^ nob m conataiitly traiumittHi, now 
ralldd dnetuationa. The importiince of thb die. 
linctiDU depends on the relatloa of thla Buhieet to 
the pjobiem of the nrlgiii of the epedea mat with 
in organic miture. In rwiliite the occnrrencd of 
atinormalitico, and thci dlifereaod (jnit renijirtedi 
coneemLng their tnmaniisaibUityj are foct^of obaor- 
vation conceroiug wliich there ia nothing speeu, 
mtive. But, granted the prodnetioD of abnomuJi- 
tica^ end the prater capability for propagation of 
Miuo (through inhsiritoncej, with, at the some 
time, the tendonej to |ieraintcace shown 

by olhera, the gnmnd ii cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the ongm of orgajue sKcira thrmirrlk 


the bfoiiL The development of the facain. may bo 
on^ted,^ the result of coupuiital malfonnation, 
or from the effect of dificasa m the eoillcir periofb 
of extfltobce, Aj i rule, it, is hy no means easy to 
dilTeTCDtiato congenital defect from that arwing 
from incerferenco with the natduoi cooreo of dS 
vclopment imntediotoly before or after birth* but 
there w roftaon to believe that congenital molfor- 
matlon a^oounta for much the larger number of 
casco of feeble-mlndedneasL 
ChdgeuiUl mcnixd deleet hi whelly or In part 
correlated with the development of the phy-doal 
organization, espccioily with that of the nenpna 
^tem; Md it Is rare to meet with imjjerfect 
cmgenital stmoturH of the nm-oas Hyatem in the 
abeonce of other impetfectiDna of the body, Tb^ 
importMtions of the body arts teehniealfy knoi^m 
os pbyai-cal stigmata. They am the cutwoid eigua 
of the nervoua imTserfecliona It is ocknowlsid^ 
on all bondfl that the mom rave the mental defect 
the mo^ niimoronji and the more grove am the 
phvM^ malformation*, Thn*, oa wopaan up the 
BcoJe from momstoro to Idiote, imWilMTidd the 
tigber eJoas of the latter* we find a grodtialiy 
d^ipjshingnnmbcrof bodily maiformatioM, quon- 
titativeEy and quolitiitively* tmtU they disappear 
aJ together and we emerge upon the apparently 
noting piano of the moo bo far ns regard^ mental 
ronetiona and bodily stinctnre. 

^id«f the physical atirasto, there are certain 
well nvggniarf mental atigmata, auch a* opUepay, 
hypte^ alcohnljam, chorea, and the rariuns tita 
oteeasEona which are the outward niamifraU^ 
tmn* of nmleri^c defects in the ncivouB syatom* 
(apecioUy m the brain. Although wo know that 
every functional pocaliarity must have an nnder- 
l^is, we axe still very far from a 
M^wlcdgo of the mtimato oorrelatioa between 
wad fOTclion. The most important at- 

or the cortex cerehn has been moJa iW D/. J ft 

rw nnconlirmod/^ow 

tlmt tho pyramidal layiir fsecmid layer) of nerve 

dSlth^wTi^ cqmx varies inversely in 

d^dh with the degree of unentia or dementia 
pr^t m each ease. Thia is the only layer that 

organio *B«i« ^ ™ normol’^braiio; the 

rgamo ®p«i« through degt™ of ita development in normal infanta aid 

™Tig«m to] aments (i^ota) varies di^Hy tho 

mci^ radowment of theindhidnal* and tbodoerec 
n retTOgr^on m dementod patieats tmiw 

H««..'d™^rw“w'„,s;CTrs 


transfonnation. Thia secnifl to depend fqrthcr 
opou the pmtidate that rertnin kinds of abnor- 
n^ity confer npon tiie indirtdoai exbibitinir 
^em an adv^tage not «hared by hia congoneri 


ahnormnJ stock might in tiinn ootnombor the 
origmol stock. But the latter would then no lonrer 
bo the normal stock, for by drlindion tho normal 
must bo in a i^joiity, » that iha type of the 
OTgoniam wonJd have chuged. Such a procraa If 
JtoMttired cm a l«ge ucaJe* wqqld lead to the 
p^nrtion of forms ao diflerent frem tbtdr nneretarv 
that they might well he cdoaiiiOcd ns noiv snecies- 
ft m not prepqa<^ to emWk upon be oxamiMtion 
Di thia poiaciun here, the main object in view bcinir 
to drew attention to the importance pf the atndv 
of afanormolitied m biology. 



■i^rVai'Si'riSiS^ 


fPavflMlqBiaU).-H,5man 
aonormaJitiea, vieychologionliy considered* ore in- 
dttW wiHu. du-bi] 

Which owe their origin to Orreotod devdopment of 


olid imbecility are ahnormiJiLLea connected 

|“y eredatmn witli the more prenouncod dare of 
hnman mo^ere which nre either mm-viahje or 
owing to defective organiretiou* nuaUe to anr*- 
nve lot ^y ExmauietiLble Lime eitor birth \e the 
monaters and those which* owing to 
imperfect deyelopmi^L, are unablo to live thitHiirb. 
n ^ ^^■«^ription of toem 

*«»{* of tha present arlicl™ 
Tho preaent dlrietons of eongonital mmi-jil ni*! 

to meige mto one another inaeii. 
siWy withont any fan dividing dilforenceZ 

enr* clinical pqrpqaes and convoni- 

fn^neqtly subdivided 
<*) ordiiu^ry idiocy. 

^™u«t Bcarcoly any idgua 
I Their intotligonce is of a venr 

ora ordinoiy mental faculties 

a st^dS There remains at the moot 

*r«™si of JocaJ memoty* applicable to aimplo 
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luibatii*l y^anUr tu the iwiuiTimoatft of the 
momont. There is no T^ill-i^wer afld no gentry 
€,i initiatlrcL Thay hATC no eomm^d of 
lancnuu^p but wme of ttiEtm are ablo to make ilieir 
few dwirea known hr a^^jnap ma^ or sHranda under¬ 
stood onlv by tiiow ui iiUTitwlin^ attcndaTiw upon 
thuni. Tills pns&enco of the ordinary mstilio^ and 
Betitunenla ia not rovealed by such com*. Many 
of them do not appear e™i to be ™n»MUft of tboir 
Oil'll PKiutfeTlMa tliuch Itli^ of tto ilf1!3' 

intra of nliMwnTTs, pain, fearp or loTa. In toe 
miJinrity of LmilAncea the sexual instinct m ahsen t- 
The onlv in&tSnct they txhiWt is that of hungETt 
find ft is expMMcd oidy wlicn food ia presented 
before them. , * . , - i. 

On the phyaiirel stdo. tho fwM»l espres-qon is 
tnarked br the mmt complete hebetndCj reueved 
only by the oocajsifiiuJ appearance of 
etnotfinis of a EdporCcinl and vague kind* I ue 
eeneral impresidtin left upon tlie obeerver of one 
of these facM is one of A peenllAT imnRlmE of 
youth and old ace. The form of the bend m very 
variable, beinc mierewphalicor mAcrocepbalic, and 

the Bix* of tho face in cenrrelly dwpfoportMmale 
to that pf the headp being in the fpimer ^ctoo 


largo and in the latter too aniallr The Hpa are 
tbiek. the tongue has a awoHen arpoarMre, and 
tho hIIvb conatantly overflows. The skin hns an 
earthy colour, and fa covered with an oily sscrettan 
wllich gives off an offcnnive odonr, Sloal Of tnc^‘ 
idiota arc uiiablo to walk, and when they <?“ do 
so, tins cfdt IB tottering and uncertain, and all uie 
muiseulor movenu-nta are In-cwrdinate on- 

eainly. Among Urn disonlera of moullty to ^mch 
thcT we enbject may be mentioned: generiU and 
local spainrt,-v, chorMi, and epileptic (^nviUMonsj 
w'htia contractures of th* Ihnb^ l^miple^, and 
local po^ysra we very cDimnon. They exhibit m 
abnnduire tho ordioaty stigmata of dcjjaneratian, 
sneh M cleft polatop hare-lipt diaordeted wnl ir- 
Twg HlftT dcnlitiOD, and dwiwfijmn 

ffr) Ordinoru /ifioty.-^ldiota of thia claw w*. as 
a rale fairly conversant with their untnediate aur- 
roundings. Although they may know their own 
nauics and respond when oddnsssKl, ibclrooimnand 
tJi luguagu is extremely limited; they ore able to 
ptonounrei only a few wa^a^ or at a 
nhrnsea, the correct pignificanw of wnicli _ tney 
underetand. They luaka lArticular nre of intcr- 
iectiooB nti d nonuit in conVfTsatioii. It is impos*^ 
ible to train them either to road or wnte beyond 
the rimplest words. Some of them show on apti¬ 
tude for drawing imperfect rescmblaneM of natural 
objeets : but they are lutnhle to count beyond cer¬ 
tain limited figurea, and nrithmetic is entirely 
beyemd their power, A great many i^ota possera 
Ibo tacnlty of imitation very strongly, out in inoat 
«r them the imitative art is imperfect and grel^ue. 
Many of them manifent oifcctiou to iIiqm adtkwhum 
they live and who treat them kindly, but th^ feel’ 
jtjiH' hears a rtronger offinii^ to dp^-Tike atttwhmcnt 
thi\a to the niore reasotiwl finmnn uiBtinct of fnenn- 
shim In »hort, their sentiments ore usually con¬ 
fined to a crude appreciation of plotwure and pain, 
exirtc^ eiootionallj in an nntcfltrmned bar^nc 
nianner. They are^ however, capable of a rertam 
amount of training and dbwipHnet as regam m- 
tercal behaviour. Thna, if propeirly tr^ed, they 
ntav learn to dren* thenurtdveii more or less tiail.y, 
to Lt inotTeniirely, and to «mtrel the^ anu^ 
Lniimlses: hut if lor any reaerm ■upt^'yio^ f 
loiig relaxed, they are apt to hecomu degraded and 
rairiiliivc in their liabita. . , 

■P'*’ " -2 i_ l-kn. f lllE fcwlj 


cephalisin itnd mBettrccphftlwni,, tho ihapc of tho 
11001(1 miiy be altered in one or other of the fob 
lowing wayn.—naiuely, ftattening of the 
vertox or occiput, low or sw iftly iwediug forehead, 
a?¥3M.inctry of oppO^Tt^i rfdca- of IIOM. CiT 
pwgnathbsm and extreme vaulting, Ilutlening, ot 
asymmetry of the palate. Tho teeth are iLahlo to 
unmerotts iiialformaltorui i the EceMwl denilllou may 
fail altogether, or, if it doea OMur^ the bcuth nre 
badly formed and carious. In the eyes, etrabiBmuBj 
astiematUm, ami anomalotii pigmenlatiim ore trs- 
{] uunt in Some caiies the distance buLx een the eyes 
is narrewctl, while in others, an iu the Mongolian 
type of idiot, they present the true OrieutaJ ap¬ 
pearance, being set Jar aitart and almfomi-i'liaped. 
idiots are subject to various diBordem of tho gaat^ 
intestinal tract, especially to mflamiaalofy cona¬ 
tions of the mucous membranes. The skm is uaually 
pigmented and unhealtbydooking, and givisa oil an 
ufl‘en-=iiTa odour. , - . . 

About 25 per cent, of all idiots are subject to 
epilepGy. hfost of them exhibit a tonimicy to 
instiuctivo iiupulstss,. irritability of ^mper, ^d 
(xcaaiotiRily lo maniacal excitement. The pliymdu 
raaiutanoe to diiiOftM of all kinds is extremely low, 
and mbereulwis ia one of tho moat frequent caus^ 
*f doat^ Tow of them live longer^ tbsn thirty 
yoare; in oompleto Idiocy the duxstiou of life w 
very much shorter. 

a. Iflte1l«(rtual imbecility.—It re of timimpoMbla 

to detect iu early childliood wiy outstanding diflor- 
cnee bstw^een imbeciles and normal chitdren. In 
many iustancea it ht only when education bcgip to 
bo communicated that a radiycal difTerEOM boow™ 
itiwif in the greater inaptneea of the fcome-mindw 
to oBSimilate ordinoiT elementary instrnctien. As 
imbocilca appTuaeh tbe ago of puberty, their mental 
defuets beeijmo more apparent; biKides being ^ow 
of apprehension and dnll-Viitted, they are deficient 
in ordinary interest, in judgmentj and in comnieu- 
sense. LiatlewSTieM, inattention, and a tendency to 
heconie abeorh^ In subjectiVE thought—commonly 
called "daydreaming'—ore fre^aent symptoms uf 
their intellectmil fuehleness, in addition to ih® 
syniptums which rt^nlt from imperfeet cerebral 
{bvelopment. In a certain Bense it may be bojiI of 
them that they do pot gtow old w‘ith tbeir yoara, 
and when they approath adolEEccaw they do so 
wi thout any appreciaWu increaso of responiihi_tity» 
They remain chi 3 diah„ easily aatbfied with tTinus, 
and'display an interest and curiendty in thmp 
which have long «AB«d to intent ^ple of the 
same ago. The scxmil instinct ia Uaiiy developM^ 
and oflcn manifesta ibsclf as an eiamreretiDii or 
nerTelT-li^ll ol Ibc jiotnial cooditiipn, ilent*i 
rtutiono. the o-ssKicLaticfi of idea*, and ^wer of 
inftijitive are slow and dlflicuiL Mitliin tfimr 
Bomewbat Uiuited sphere of luawniuc, 
paaees into abatreso consideration, thuy tninh anu 
net in a nonnally logical manner; yet they lament¬ 
ably fail eithiir in forsaecmg ihs Mii»qnan«s or 


In tbSB cla»> M bi, the , 

atunted, and nvxst of the mdijid^ are y 

and nuly in appcaninw. A great lamsty ui 
■ Vsti Tua^ inalformattona ore n^i- 

by tfiT Btthjaots. In addition t« micro- They are 


phyoicu 

feated 


their actioua or in understanding the muraeompU- 
cated acdouB of their normal fellow-ciwtui^ 
Tim mond aberratiemJ are aa pToiLounoed as 
intellectual, Imbociles are prone U ^ 
vain, aud «iudtively prooBl. 
to he locwely felt i the mdin^ i^rctwu for 
tivea IB generally feebJa, and, ^tliough they may 
be cawihTe of forming strong atl^hnienw to ^di- 
vidnaX «ncli feelings rapidly 
periods of BsparatiDu. IJobgious and 
a? w ell w moral ^'T 

rule, bojicd upon eonvietion so much ss n^ ha^ 
and tbs diBcipline cxertLsed by other pj^pl«- aloat 
imbocilo* are untruthful and unreliable,, more 
eepecialJyip small luattor* i-ueh as thn apjiropria- 
dod of tiling article-, the pr^ynf^erpeepK 
Thflv are often Lnitablei ana are fnhjisot to oot- 
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burst* of for inAdonuata mukulh?. 

Jvunj imbc^les arc abla to a Bomewhat pre- 
canoua livdibowl bj ordinjur macitial JalwiLr„ or 
by worKiuy at Boiut trade w^ich thfly may bavc 
Icmrf indifferentty well, but tbs tcthaiqna of 
w^cb tJiay ara ablo to ciMUto onJj imperfectlT 
>y^toveT worl! they do requires the MtiW euper- 
TiMon aqd ^dasce of oLhmu, Their artLsde eIiwo 
la rawly developed to ao McepEkaja decroa, aj. 
tb^h * few of them aia musical; wJulia others 
aibibit an eitftmrdijaan- manioiy for detail, or 
aAthmerumJ powers wholly disprotmrtioiiata to 
tbeir general mental development 

Imbeciles are aabj[eci to attoeke of meptiU m- 
cltemanE or depre’^sud^ which have (i tendepey 
U> iw penodit^ly. It ia dnrtdg these uttacki 
eapeci^y of CECitemeat, that they pje prone to 
coiumit rrtmiiul or morbidly impnluTo aeCa. \ 
co^iderahJe proportion of them are aEQicted with 

epuepsy. 

The physical ohaziietmistiefr of imbadlity are 
neither numerona nor fmportanL The anbiccta 
are astially well developed, and tliek ontwiud oon- 
fa^artod diflcM bixt flligbUy from that of normal 
L^ivid ualjL The iaepU expresdod, however, loan- 
Blly indicate a wan t of mental power; and certain 
Bpee^-deketa^ anch. as liaping^ stammerint?, and 
imperfect jprecnftciation^ common, to which 
may be ^ded a tendency to misapply the meaolnif 
of cortoLo word^ and to mhmndeiifiCand the jjram- 
matic^ njw of certaLn |!arto of speech, jsach a« 
adverbs and the mliMtive mood of verba The 
phyncid reawtiusM is lowered, and the activity of 
the vanods IwJily fnnctiGnB h much less vigorons 
tban u normal individuals. IJhim it ia that im- 
becil^ suMnmb more eoaily to boddy di&oasea 
especially sneh ea are of infectltma oiigldH and timt 
a eoi^dcrable num^r of them die of phthiaia. 

3 . Moral Imbecility,—^Vhether or not eon v- pn ital 
moral defect can esiat indopendimtljof intclIectniU 
defect ia a diapob^ quefltion. We have already 
soon that iti oral defect is a ooncsemitan L of con- 
gcaital InteJJectnal wenknesa; hut there undouht- 
edly occur cases of mand non-develonmeat in which 
the mteUKhial faculties are aa vigorous as, or even 
snqMsa. thoee of otdioary indj^dnaJo. We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per- 
vereion of tiie moral natnre rnay eiirt without any 
apparimt iq^IIcctua] defect, tfut a tlosor obeerva- 
Uan of such cases shows not only that thev are 
noe-m^ in one or more paiticnlara, bnt that 
they also oiihikt e^tricities of conduct or Jdn^ 
gnlar and abetmi hobita. or the tendency to berform 
the oommon actiDus of life in an iiavonvontion&l 
manner. .Moteorw, a prolonged observation of 
^ch p«^s revaak a liability m them to vaHou* 
forme of int^Iertual pervETCioua^ anch as unfounded 
^piciona, gro« enpenititlonji, olKwsFiona, dehusions. 
ha^nc^tLOna, aikl oven conhnned insanity. 

■1^ pronounced formi of moral imbo. 

cility without apparent intoUeetoal defect we find 
a wayw-aid ^d impncticabla tcnapEr^ an ebeenco 
of social mstmeta and of normal aSbcCJca, which 
may oven exr™ it«lf « * pMjtivo averviaq to 
relatives nod friend^ Such poioona are incapable 
of r^oin^ value of truth, and beconk 

Bmong the peontn who 
know them, that therr statemimta on the nuwit 
ordinary mntten of fiiot are nerer believed 
rhoy ercivl systematjcaJly without ahamc the 

restr^t being the fear of being fonp,f onL 
«rhape their moat prominent chnmctariatic is 
^ “ *"“=11 that they arc 

mthifi^ iu the pursnit of ob^wrta which they cImW 

pab 

pr^mably for the pleasure of witjjeajLng nifibnnn 
iney are, however, apt to he ertremely mentful 
of injury to themruEvcB, and ■^dom forget to avmigo I 


an inanlt. Tliey m also vain, proud, and wiper* 
cilions. 1 hoy yteid to the worst impulses of their 
lower nature without any evident dvan to rsUt 
tliem, aiiLl they never express oincerB oontritiou for 
any action. Ai might be expected, they 
endeM gnef and anxiety to their relative!}, and 
then llvtis are lamcuLahlft failures from the point 
of view of worldly oneceas. Thdr inklloctoal 
lacn]ties, often very aonto, are eaereiaeii in Uie 
pTatEhcatjon of their selfish tWret or in the justi- 
hcaiion of thoir conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any ^ticiEieus hooast endoavoure. Aa a rule. 
Weir affinity for evil oonrees looda them to in- 
diligence m habitfl which tend to aceelarate thoif 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

In the csise of chUdren and yoong adole:K'eiita 
it la ^wise to pasa too hasty a judgmeut, for it 
^y happen that the moral hiuo ia not afnent 
but only tardily t^lfeetcd. In such caaea tlio 
ohtldren may be height, intelligent, quiekly recep¬ 
tive, emotionally ir□p^eil^!ia^mlI]fl,—perhapa to 

a morbid degrDe,_but locking in the rcrj' elcniema 
of Moml perception. Many 0/ those individimts, on 
they approMh adult Jife» be^ to ohanea jadie^v 
m their moral nittnre, and aome of them have even 
•^t^nod to anintlineae and cajioniaatioii. 

There are, finally, many pereona who never attain 
w tba average moml eemsa, and whom no appeal 
baaed on moral gronuda can tonch, yet who era 
poteea^ of anch dear rcoaoning powera and self- 
coDtrol, they sncoesiifttlly cencool their nou- 
mor^ity by a ngid observance pf tha oanveationB 
of their feUow^meiL 

coDgQ^ital mental defect, esped- 
Wly m i ta more preoDiinced forms^ mdi u idm^, 
tha brain convoJutioiiB present a aimple luranirB- 
menUugKi^ivaof a tenaency to revert to the t™ 

n™ they may eithS 

pr^cDt few owcmdajy folds, or be s^h aleuEler 
and tiling Arrested development of 

^ ^regmmtly obeervXS* 

panatal redons, which 

to the brain a peculiar and imgSw appeamnee. 

The mu of the cerebrum relative to that of tha 
corebednm may be deftoien^ so that the latter is 
not Mvered over by the occipita] lobea. oa » thn 
^10 the carnivora and h igher herbivora. Part* 
of the brai^ most fr^uent^ the cortmj ceUitaum. 
may i» ftlKsen^ njjj; uiany inMiialltlea Ln tha 
dinj^^cnt of the two hemispheres have been 

In the Becond and third layers qf the cortK of 
f®*c**® m a Kimliar aitnatinn in the oortei 

^ perfectly gkhw^ 
cellT with u luiglB delt£ate npoi process and two or 
more. cxtremeV dfili^te 

^ rounded contour 

of the call. These cd la occur In man only Ui cfloea 
of idiocy and iinb^ii^, Hammurherv fquuted 

fewer Ln nnmber than in 
nonniu maiL Thia oonBims to a certaia pvi^ni 
the ohservatJoiia of Bolton, referred to at the com 

mem SSu P'l'ify 0 < toll ler^lop. 

t* Ilammiurberg, not idiotic, 

™ but also, sen ar- 

whom I? iJi Humber, the idl^y waa prokund * 
Where ^e ceila were mora numeroua, though at 
(levelopod or degenaretej there 
intelieotual development, thoogh tlie 
h™ ConcomlEsSt with 

in^ arrests m the development of nerve ^iTb 
there u a cormpouding duoinution in oell pro- 
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Mid wTOBeqnently in tlie numbeT qf the 
nerve fibre* of the cortex* 'Ve thitB ow tbitt the 
eeoentUiJ pathola^col condition in idiocy end Lm.^ 
b^iity b an ejmt in tho dovelopmelit of tha 
cortical ncnconB} Mid that the di^eo of mentel 
vrealtOMe depend upon the ertenE of the imperfect 
djereloptiietiC of tfaeee elements. 

J0H7< MAtn'ITKflS01t% 

ABOR, ABOR'MfRI*—A title Applied to * 
noup of hili tribea of the MoDgolien typei on 
the N. frontier of the lodisn provinDs of AibaiD. 

Jhir or .4tOT*MAii ta RHIUI ' btrtwnnu'or ' iuEB- 
pendffiiL' Tbe Itlrifi KCOCdjBf te Chlnra (p. Kli an K 
McauM tbaj acted » EDedbldn between tbe A— Tnnin hhI tlie 
tinn iKlatHt Ainn r and be iuneate {il 29) tliat d>e weed If 
wSm tba TtUtiaofwilima Ortiia, wbid; accenUn^ te 
him* baa eririnaUd tbe udo appHtd to Uu llfnab victim Lj 

fwhkib leejL lint ibli la nwe than doubtful; and 
nr. GriicKHt, to whom the qiioaUnn uu leoenUj reUmnl, wlih 
mof* pnbahllib lUffiMi Ew Uh word !■ Mi-rl, nt which Uh 
Int arUahle in Tlbeiu iniaoi ^ nuh/ and tha whole ooniipouiMl 
may pMlbijr raau * DcUcmaB" or" c uTlrnun. ^ 

The Abon or Abam ocenpy m tract of conntiy on 
both bulks, of the 1>dmD^ nvEiTp which ie tbs npper 
course of the Brahmspatra* To the W. of this La 
the Miri coDntry.p Moat of the A boro Uto ontaido 
British territcnyi within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being recordi^ a> Britiah sabjectast the Census 
of IWl, Of these, £3 were deocrihed as Hiudns, 
j as Buddhists, sutl ttio remaioiog as ADlnusts, 
Of the Mirisj 46,720 perwni were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Cen-iua, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
ft ri d half as Animiflt* They seem,, like tbs tribes 
which oocopy the hilTs on both aides of this groop, 
the Miah-mis (wh* seej to the E, and the Daphlas 
|wh- sen) to the Vt'., to be little affect^ by eithsr 
Uindnism or Bnddhisni, and to be in the main 
Anintista. Dalton (p* states that when their 
^itdren are Iwt, probably being kidnapped by 
the MiahmiH, the Abore attribute their di^ppear- 
ance to the wood ■ spirits, in wham they firmly 
believe, and to each of whom some particular 
department in tbe de-^tiny of man is assigned. 
£acb disease has a spin t of its own,, and;, a* they 
have no medicine for tbo sick, tbs only remedy 
ia a aaerificei to the spirit to whom the illness, la 
attributed. The favonrite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called wluch is held in 

awe by them. No one can mtum from it^ hsnoe 
its mysteries have never been diwdofled. They 
acknowledge and ^ots one Siiuprenie B^ing as the 
father of all, and have aotue vagno bsliuf in a 
future state: bnt their ideas on the subject are 
ill-deliued, snd Dalton, who hoard them speak of 
a Judge of tho Dead under the muns of Jbwt, who 
U clearly th* Hindu ybmo, reasonahly inferred 
that much of this belief liad been borrowed from 
Hindu aoiuoee. Newham Ceiymwt LSOl, 

i. 43) ad^ that the chief of the maligoant ^trits 
whom it is the main object of their rubgion to 
propitiate, Lu csiled jifhtfti or and his younger 

triothsr both of whom inhabit tbe rubber 

trro, and molt b« propitiated in timBS of licknev. 
L^roiiTi is another niangnant apirlt who resides in 
ttncleau places, attacks people after dark, and 
causea stomachic pains and beadaohea. He is 
generally propitiate with an ofiering of some dry 
l^es and spirits. A^i/il DeUt who roprewnt the 
male and femals earth splrita of the unTidians 
{which see), live underground, and dastroy crops 
sjid other field prodnee- A sMrilice of two oooked 
fowls, rieeT oud other delicacies mmit bfi olferod to 
them under the farm (jranaiy. ATiiwny is on evil 
sjdrit to wIiDie maligmty all femoTe diGsasss are 
attributed, and ho attaeba men also with hH;moT< 
rhago and oolic, which camio the suBierur to roll 
abant like a wnman in Iravail Ifo is said to live 
in plantain groves or araonjfflt stinging nettles, ou 
the s«ds of which it is believed that he existc. 
vou 1,^3 


Dalton noticSs one peculiarity in their aacrifieeSi, 
thmtj when an animat ia ulfcrcd to ths spirit*, uo 
one IS allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who he re^rdod as being 
provided for in this way. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, but there are^ certain persona cali^ 
asoddTM who gain the position of soolhuLysrs, fium 
their sumiior knowledge of tho acibucs uf omens. 
Tbeso omdals practisB divination by observing tbo 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

Did ar Uuue men Isfcniuid tJalloa that tbe wluli human nc* 
if (JjHWndvl final a iimtJba?, vba hul ■Qua Uw etdCV 

a liijd buater, Uu yoanrer s dmi oattwiiu aod his nwtbir's 
tKTOurltB. Sfae nUEiWtad ^ tb* W,| ^ JWDIIlier KB 

with fair 11*4 aQ the bowbolil Dtwwa s™*. xod uapleminti. 
Tbr pecTjpile cE th# land who niaaliiH beblsd Ihai lc*E all 
kiwnHin vie end hiadlcmEta, and tnmi Uuun tptm£f tlM 
bnoeet abwk Tbe WaUin nxtiou, iodiiitliif Ibt SeijtlM, ere 
deeceodid froiD. th* aota. 

Tbo bsliefs of the hill \firi s closely resemblo 
there of the Abors. But those who liave migrated 
to the At Ma m plains have, to a large extent, ahan^ 
donsd Lbs Uiure savage beliefs of their wilder kins^ 
men. They have now come under the mfluenco 
of the Order of GmUdn* |wbu we) or of BrAhiuan 

rieete, who have induced them to adopt., in some 

^ee, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, hut they have 
fa^ed to wean them from thcLr itrtpuxu manner of 
living, sDch an, the eating of fowls, pork, and bref, 
the use of iutoxicatuig lic^uor, and the neglect of 
casto rules in the preparation of their food—all 
grose otfcnces m the eyes of the Ulndn, and much 
more djuLgerons than any Iiaretical belief. Allen 
records thiat some Miris a$v^rted that they be¬ 
lieved in a future life, but they were carefnl to 
add that they htid never heard of a dead niadi who 
rotumed to thin earth. Their bdBef in the sur^ 
vival of the spirit la shown by tho can taken that 
tho dead ahall bo buried aa if equipped for a long 
journey—with food, cooking utensils, arena, and 
oruament* suitable to hu portion in life, *o that 
bis rank m^y h^ msde tuamfest to the Jndge of 
the Dtad, Thsy alto attach great impurLan'Co ^to 
the burial of tliu eorpoo near the graves of its 
anceetorB, and if a man of rank dies in the plain* 
of a dire^ not regarded as contagions^ they take 
painif to send hi* body to tho family oemeteiy' in 
tho hills. 

LrnaiBcu—DalCcn, Dejmptiw Slkrulafj/ ^ Bmgeltillfrt 
JASB kIt. 42Bff.; Orii tVofW ItipiTt Atiaitt, ISBI, L SSI L; 
Allta, tfr. IWt, b t7t; Peal. JaS£ xlL ST; Hwlrioi), 4r, 
xtUL pt. U. W 1 Rcbiam, jfr. xriliL pC, t W- 

{^ItOOE^i 

ABORIGINES.—In the article EtuxologY it 
is pointed out that the four main divisioiu of mui- 
kind ‘have not remained stationary in thoir re- 
spoctive uriginal homre, bot bave b^n subject to 
great liuctnationa daring historio times.* Bnt 
no rigid parting-lino can be drawn between the 
historic and the prehistoric agea, which everywhere 
tend to merge Lmricroeptibly one in tho other. 
Hence the remark may confidently be extended to 
all tiine* since early man first bej^an tboM migra¬ 
tory movement* by which ho bss replenished tbe 
earth. ^Vo know, for instance, that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both fong- 
headed and Hhort-bcadod race*, and Seuor F. 
Oiirtes ha* now sbown that the sumo two types 
had olre^y reached Aiiatnil--AiHerica in PJci-'to- 
eone times t£a jE’ddri fu Piedrtr <« Pofoyonin, 
1903), It followfl that the two primaij division* 
recognixod by nmlhiopologist* have b«n mu- 
matoly assooiatod together for coontlcH* genera¬ 
tions, and consequuntly that there am no 
any pure stocks, except perhajis a few itoliled 
gronps, still surviving m some remote sLnd hitherto 
1 imrr fbwt l lift comcra of tltc World, BUch a* the 
Andatnaneto laland'cn), the recently ■ disctn'ereJ 
ToHm yf Celebes, and the Fijiati Kw Coloe- 

The term ♦Aborigines^ is therefore generally 
to bo taken in a purely relative sense, and tbe 
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cXtdm oltcsu nude by them to be regarded aq tme 
anLodiLhentA mtLBt hb imlieMtatingty rejected. 
They aie nomiAlly ' msetiKW,' in ^'hom the phyai. 
caI And pHychio chAractern of two pr moie tAcea 
are inteTnaingied in Tarjing ^roportipiiH, Sat Lbs 
psychic cbJiracter of primitive pecplee (mile its 
chici expres^n in their religiDtu cunirepte, eLnce 
thpix vhole Ppnduct hi aimo^l exclusively ODU^ 
tmllpd by tbeir vinwe rci^diug the uneeeti vorld. 
Put in thhi ivay, the state uLenl that thetr religiouit 
ej’Steiae have l^n inflaenced by foreign wntnet 
follows of iteeif, and the Inferenoe tiud, aa tbere 
Are no looger any unmiied Time, k thw exa nn 
lon^r any nnmixed religioas, bwmes almoat a 
truixmr The inference fn certainly not quite 
obvious at Qrst »ght, although the annle^mie 
SOinatie mixtuTHH^ aa betweeu wllitce aud buieks, 
are often self-evident. But thAt u only beeauife 
meutnl are neceaaarily mant labtie and oliuive 
than nubenal phenomena. The uvage may hide 
hia inmwt thonghbi regard^ the anpeniataral^ aa 
ho often doefi to casual visitors; but he cannot 
hide tiia constitnen t elcmputa of his outward form 
from tbe Boarebiun eye of inLeUigetit obecn^ers. 

1. Thus tbe mam pbyjffcal leatureif ul tho 
/rd/iinn aborigiueii have long been detoimined, 
while the source of many of their ruligioae ideas 
is still the subject of heated discaeaiona between 
the Speneera, oUleiuL Langs, Fruers, and other 
aerione students of primitive payi:hc]«dee. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-Ewt AiistTtJLa have a 
'pod’ or mythical lieini^, SuTOndezi, irbo dwells 
in a abadpwy KEymam m the far west; and to 
reoeb tlua abodp of blisa tbo nciila pf the dead 
have to pan under tbe ecA end OVGT a bpry plt^ 

Into wblcli the wicked fall white the good esespe. 
But such abodes of blljw and mia^ form no part 
of the geonine beliefs of tbe Datives^ who do not 
diiitiii|;mKli between monkllv good and wicked 
people; and earelnl inquiry lias now abown that 
tln^ are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and heU preached to the NarTinyeri triba 
by tbp CArly miiteipniuiciL 

The aaniD god Nuruudpii (Ngumnderej playa a 
preat pact in tbs myths of tha kindred Taugenarin 
people of ihe Lower Murray River, and eJao 
affords a cunous illuAtTaticm of the way In which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the aatlvca. 

This gwat Kltigr of Wylr (^nSBiVEnJ hmd twp Wjnm, wl)b 
e ui 4 a w, k*vping lti« Snt tor ttaennlns uid 
givLag him tlib illUt «ia tHiiUV«tiliH liw fekad. he na nrj 
engT}-, koil laJil, ' Thm ihell (tl« r<ir thkh s«t •(£ TvqFuudn 
ihw die; sod than ibsU bt dshtLiq ud ricknas, uUl evil 
epfrltl UbtU tbin.' Kgitj^iieleiT' had craLed enri dpae everj* 
iBlog tar thieiiL, viTlng thue kwMloiige ud ■fcalt la hllBllj^,. 
Bdlilag, aad UghUPC. ifut eilec Lbe icaitetMM d 1 deeth tor Ifae 
Ixiii pUjred aj»n hlin htk wine, hr boolt mmm,j Ihelr kBOW'- 
Inige ko4 pe^r, left ttwm, ud ueeadd lets buveiL Thm 
tbey beeune Ig-Mrent. eln] tdiad, end Hired like the hceite <d thv 
aeki (ce e low tone, till of a rligln was bon m rood aad wit# 
iBkB named Miyuajpn. Ha gate theui lack che& 1^ wiwbm 
and fKiwicr, kiid tanrhL thern eofotry; and wbsn be bad re- 
wnnwt«d ah the tribe, be wu tskee up to buna by 
Sere, and DPW nlj'nS then ea iDaainl E.big, And wtvfln a 
Tunfuiaflp dlea, W]rru«n tekee bis iphlt up to heareu, ud 
teu hln a yoed hDallDg.gKKiAd iu uiat |p&^r, thitiqgti bla 
rnflueuee wlhl Nininicidire'. Hill Enlcbl H caQid the Ane" 
traban venlin of Uh doettiAH of Um nil utd the AtcacmEat. 

The naJive aPOPuet pi the Owdloo oE Uh Ont mao li nun 
delalled tbsB tbaC «1 Seriptara. Uh people al the pn^t 
Ifelbooriie dleLrti;i lay that Puajn. Outor pt eQ tbtojes, nude 
two Bttle Uarks bj cottfnc three larr* itrlpii of bark with hli 
big knife, eod fie MH fit them katadlqf e 4]viui|JI^ Huf clej (e 
the laqolnd cooewieney. TVs he earned enoM of tbe dougb 
to uMdkcT or ifae etrlps, aad begaa te mould It laid a ipu, 
beglimhm at the leet tiri wurkUig t ip wmj di to Ute head. l!fab 
he rejMfeiod flD the third strip 7 aim bclii|r wall pleased wlUi bb 
worii, be danced rimiKt ebaai tfae (wti Hgnm. He oaxt made 
BOSH bkii- out of itriiicT bark, corici for sne nun and iccajgtrt 
Ifif the otbor; and, taitif agala plascd *tth ^erk, «»t* 
mnrn daBoed roQAd abmb UmhUt AElcr Kiwottalq thelz udiee 
with bta bapde, be lA^ npoa them and bdea' beod into the^ 
raouthe and iMHtiili until tbojr stimd, wtan bi daoud rtaiod 
tfann * thbd tinwr ITe ifaeA made thesa neak awl walk about, 
and tbe^ wan dnlibei 


Tho Dhria tell it dUfeiXAtij'i !□. Uvi brqtr.nlng IdtlZe- 
Muja, the flood Snlclt, loaila a omnlMr oE inialJ Mack lisanls. 
and brinr pleiaHl irlth theiii, promlied them trinVer oret all 
fireejil^ InliigiL Ua divldAl raelr leet Into toco and Dnfon, 
and wiui bts Famflugar addeil iiww, evee. mouth, aud ean. 
Then ba stood one on end, but Lt KyplH over; se be mil off Ita 
tali, alter Which fbe Uiud miked emot like e toUi. ifodld 
tbe aaue with another, wfakh happeaMl En be a famalr. and ao 
the recz wu pri^ttiatied. Alter a tiaH- tiunkJAdi beoaOH VCf^' 
nnneTQLis aad wicked, wbireat PUnll, btlnu arifry, nlmd 
■tormi ud Seme Winds, WhAcfa ibook. tile trig (.tOta fill the falD- 
topa Aad Ptmill went about with bli trig Vnlfe, cuttiAs Uile 
wajr jjxl Lbet way, afiil mefi. womeii, and cbUdriti Jta cat Into 
ve^ liute pleci- not the pleoaa were alfTie, and wrlgyled 
ehont Ukfi worua, whueopon great galee came, and bhw them 
ahoot Qko enOwfliLkeB- Tfaey ware weffed tntn the olonde, and 
by the riouda borna hllbtr lurd thSthcr aU over Uh ca^, and 
thin wu Dunkind dieperted. Sut Lhe gcod men. and wOoneA 
wan carried upwuda and beoaiu itanL which otfi] iUjh Ia tba 

tiEaVana 

Usath wne in ihln wav. 'nre Srat poif wm told, not En n 
beer a curtale t»a, in which lived a bat whLnit wu not ta ba dJw 
turbed, Bflt bne daj tba wnpHn Won getting loel:, and wri 
tempted to go bear the tree. TlHreupob Uh bat Hew awsy, and 
ancleethi oemg EqtO thewoeM- 


It should be noted that afl rViese Creation myths 
liave been gatliered from tribw which have lonH 
been in ariapciation witli tlie whites, and probably 
derived the enbstaiice and the moral teudency 
from the luiesloitBJTes. The locwl colourmg Would 
gi^iiiiJly bo BDpplied as the storiofl paseid from 
Uibri to ttils. 

3. Simllnr HibltcsJ legends are widespread 
among the i/odcti of East, Africa, and here tlie 
jkinJjeluiias are so striking that Cnptnm iMotker 
can aoooont for them only by supposLug that 
thc MaMU nomads are a ^mitle people who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated somo SOOO or 
71)00 years ago to their preitent domain east of 
Lake victoria Nyansa. Qurprifiing coincidences 
uo pointed oat between the tradJtioiu, myths, 
legtLudB,. and Teligtons observances of tbe two 
natioua The ^faJla^ ia eqaated with 

{Gn ICP') j iffiM, 'Great,' with i/oAio&l; Nft^ 
with A list % with Altrahomi and it is 

shown tlmt tbo Mosai have also their ten oom^ 
mandments. the first of which is: ■ There is one 
only God ; heretofore you culled Him A^wioycfoMi, 
" Almighty ’’; heucefottb yoa ehsLl call Him 
jVjpni'; jnst OB In Kx. 6* Shtuittai is rephiced by 
^oAtevA Here we have unquostlonaLly many 
Jewish ncTlgions mjilona sufieTimpoaed do the 
pnmitiTB xMasai auimhiin. These were not, how. 
ever, brooghb from Arabia thonsands of years 
ago,, but are Obviously doe to eon tact with the 
JudaMcg FalABhas of the beighboaTing Abyssinian 
nptanda (oL M. MorkoTj. Du Jfoisa*, BerUn, 1904). 

3 . In Ssnaar there is a curious iutermingEiug 
of ^fnnlim and animUtic bdlefe, which coiresnonds 
completely with the N'em and Semitic inier- 
mingiinga of its Fnnj Inb^itants. These pass for 
Mrly good Muhammadomi ; practise uiriccimcision, 
make the pUgriniagie to Mecca, have isonloDS faqlra 
and dervistea (who act as teachers sod scribes in 
the towns}^ and inform to most of the other 
Qarihnio precepta. Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer tbrnNngyaid natives are still ehoer pogims, 
fivnUy believing in tha gross nupemtitions which 
are awociated with tha werewolf notions referred 
to b art, ETHJfOLOCT* Their mochHlrcaded 
•ahirr are crediCod with tbe power 

of tisL^forming themwlvea at night into bysenafl 
and hippepotonii, which roam about seeking to 
dcfltroy their enemiea, and iuHict injuries even on 
lha moat dcvout xMortahiiAus, The tncirafh, a'i 
the mritamorphised human byienas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts in the recesses of tlm 
woo^anda, indieating their preseocc by their 
tertiblo bowlings, just as wayfartrs were stricken 
with awe fey the midnight roar of the transformed 
human jaguars amon^t the Aitoca of pre^Calqm. 
bian times. In the daytime tbe snamfiix ogaui 
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pmUTim their hnirum fana, hnt bJ® still d^nj^croui, 
Etnix s elance from tbcii evil eye snffices t* vrither 
the the htftrty or the ecitreila of their fietmu, 
who thnji parish, in tho niDst hdrriblfl toTUiepts* 
To ceuntioraet Lhe^ifi din? niochiniitionB, the acribee 
write of ths Qpr'ifi Ofl J*tip8 of papeti. 

which are then harat, and tho smoke inholEd hy 
ttiD« who jinppoM themiieliosft ihreatenud by the 
hofctile it would ha difliedlt to unagine 

a luoncopipleto fugUmof hij^ber and lower rdigiouH 
forme than this inhaling nf Qur'ilnio tax againat 
evil inblnenees opposed to Qut'Anio teaching iwe 

E. Mamo, Utifisn im GitUU du 6fc(uen «» tncumi 

. ..C T. J 

?eathenuan a^ly remarks that ^Wnbammad* 
anism^ intiodiiccd hy tho Amba, has been adopt^ 
hy soma of the NMgiitian niLioTialitjea oE higher 
mcbtal capaeilEca, hilt they ara Mqkamnuulojui m 
thiir OKW tray. Chniitianity haa sIrd made muib 
eODverts Ln isolated localitlaf*. bub they are Chna-' 
tiani oniy in warns ^ {Swktl 
In BomE plaoae, as io tlie I'V ™t Sudan^ the 
iiriniitiva pagan snbatratum has heou partly over¬ 
laid by both of theac higher nsligioae, mth iho 
miioaB reaoltthaLr for instancej some of theSeneeaJ 
Wolofs have chacmii With toatfl from the Qurtn 
whitdi they cannut mad, while others have luMwa 
and scapnlais of the ‘dflvto DoIoiua' or ^ we 
Trinity, w'hich they cannot nudemtaiid. Other 
violent coptrasUi are seen in the lofty oonoeption 
of TaJtJhir^' god of jnatlcs,* aaBociatod amoncst the 

neighhonfinpSereTs w i Lh lowly household gods, such 

aa the liaazd, for w'hoin the daily milkTobwl is set 
apart. Here again iht fusion of higher and Iqwar 
idaiji- ia obviDUB enough, and so it La thronghoot 
Xegrolftud, wherever the seelhing ma.wea of 
hcattiendoai hftve been looehcd irt" higher jnfluenoes. 

4. Tnming to Imliti, in this JaLhoioless ocean of 
hGtorogeneous elenienta we aje at once nonfronled 
with perhaps tho saddest tragedy ever witOGffl»d 
anywhere in the whole history of human dovclop* 
mcDt. Here art Men, not jsn much gno^ anthi^ 
pnmorpliic syaMin# leavened by contact with 
Huperior ideaJW as the very roverse proceaa of ihew 
tduala being theinselvea gradiudly eontaminated 
and utterly dabAsed by suhineTsion in the great 
llood ofaVicnrigmal heathendom. Thepru^ntwnt^ 
has elsewhere shown (Enaf und IT^eJfp Annl 
that the whole of tho pcoiniula, from the flinift- 
lay&s to Ceylon, was occupied by these fthprighiM 

_Kolnriana and HriLVldians—ages before the 

advent of the tribes of Aryan (Sanskritic} spceeh, 
who may have reached the Panjib from tho north¬ 
west some 5000 or at moot fiiJUO years ap. It is 
clear from the Vedic teats (see Vedas) that thsM 
proto-Aiyuis drtw their inBrnration from ftbovB; 
tliat their deitlL'a—Vamrui, lndra> Agni, S(Uya, 
Dyinuu tbe Mnrute—were all peraonificationa of Lhe 
forcee of thu upper regions, looked upon 

in the main u heoeiicent hein^, w'ho assomated 
almost on a familiar footing with llwir vetortee, 
from whom they accepted mild offerings of soma 
and the fmita of the earth, without eiacting any 
gross or cruel eacrihcea- On tbe other lii»d, ihe 
Pravido-Kolarian aboriginw drew, and for ihe 
must part still draw, tholr inspiraliotl from heJow, 
and their chthonio gods were rtally demu^ over 
hostile to motlals, and to ha appeased hy sim- 
ffninary rites and the sacrifice of evB«thing moai, 
SrW'hv thn living. But, m the Ary^B 

farther and farther into ths Indo-Gangerie 
there took place thoM ^inevitable reliEtoni 
Lid racial intemiiituTcs whidi Teaultad in the 
present Hindn popnlatloM ai^ in the 
lonus of religion w hkb^l^tivsly we call Hrth- 

manismorHTndmsm. 

tbe triumphant a™ spread 

langoage Md general cirituie; hut m the straggle 


they forfeited tlmlr heaven.horn pantlieon, which 
was repiac^ hy theohtlionic gwis cf the abariginsa. 
As ffrrecKi m/?ia ftratt* pie^arBJM cepii, so here tho 
Vedic Suo-gM and Sky.god, Kafn-god and Wind- 
gods w'ore vanquished 1^ the Dravido-Kolaiirm 
Vleho, the Preserver, hlalnlideva (siva, the De¬ 
stroyer, witli his wife ]>nrgk or Kiill), Birmha 
iJevI fthe Fire Goddc«j), the k™« symbol ii-m 
tymSed hy tho finyd and the rest. However dis. 
gmsed hy a Sanskrit nomunuIntoTe, the tniu 
parentdj^ of tliew eniitim is cleiiity nevn, for 
mstauce,. in the ^iva of the later llindu Irijul, 
w^ho L? evolved out of the later Vedic Itmfra, the 
Koarer or Stomirgod, who guides and controls the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thua waa con«titutl3d the present Hindu Bystenl, 
in which, BB W’e now' see, the higher fonushave been 
not mErcly influencod nr modified hy, hut almoBt 
completely submerged in, the lower. Since the 
cxpulaion of Bmddliiam, which had prevailed fer 
about 1000 years tmc. 250_ to A-D. (50y, this es, 
cGtttional process nos again been reversed, anJ 
during the last 3000 yenre Dikhniontfim has spraid 
over the whole pentn-sula, shsorbijag or driving to 
the uplands all the primitiva beliefs, and even 
Attacking them in their laot retreats in ihs 
Vindhyan range and the extreme sonlherti high- 
Vn^ii- Hence it is that even in thcM less aocewihie 
tracts unalloyed prunhivo forma arc gradually dia- 
appearing. jStiJI, enough remains to enable ns to 
dificrimmate between the original Uravido-Kolariaii 
and the intruding Hindu elements. Thdi< Mr. A, 
Ktislmti Iyer write* that the Malayars of (.Toohin 
■ are pure aniuiiats, but, owing to ineLr aawciaiion 
with the low-eaate men of tho plains end their 
attendaxLco at the neighbonriiig rill&ge feBtivali, 
they have been imbibing iho higher forma of 
woinhip.' Of their rai gods two sro demoniACfU 
jehthonic}, and four bjte merely diffenmt namc^ for 
the Hindu Kill, who was origiiially borrowM hy 
the Hindus; l^m the natives. Fium the higher 
cast™ arc also taken Bhngavati BhodrAkili and 
Xagaaiml, who iiBve [.tcnetrated into Hie neigh- 
honiiug KeJlencode forest^, and are there wor- 
nhip^ with seml-Hiudn rites, jointly with 
Munianpan and tlie other dEmon-^oda, for all thc» 
aborigiuBB are 6til1 evEjywhere at heart dcvit- 
woTshippmu. Bnt thesa dcnvonii tbemsehiee, as 
well aa oil preternatural baiD|;% are really human 
like the aupplianta, only luvien ole and more potent. 
Hence Hhey are held hi fear and pious reverence, 
and thair favour can lie sought by sacrifice alonu' 
{lyur, M9. notes). Much thn eanie (iccount i* 
given of the Emvallera of the Chittnr foTeala, who 
also include Khll amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and leek her proteetjon witli like olToringB. 

Amongst the Bhils* Kols, Goeds^ and other 
PaMrias of the Vmdbyan uplando, great rwrpecl la 
paid to Mahhdeva, to whom have been c»[iBecrat<^ 
the Mfbhftden heights east of the j^tpuraa, He is 
even cenfonnded with the chlhonie Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhlma, AH ana, and other heroes 
or demhgads of the JIaliiSbfiarata epic. Yet tlicn^ 
almost Hinduired billiuen offered till lately hum an 
eacrilitea to the vaiiotts mombe™ of their 
penlhcen, which includes sun, moon, rocka, trc^ 
torrenca, the passing winds, ajld etijt«l^ly the 
depart^ Bpirita who return in the icmn of night¬ 
mare, ait on the cheat, aqueere the thrcpat, nun 
mck ths blowl, like the vampititfs of the 1‘VPiV^ 
Slav lEEcnd {ses EthNOLOCV). So intcnuingl^ 
are the hLoher and lower forum throughout t^-ond- 
wina and the Stnlihcm highland^!, that Ihe Ceus^ 
agents are often pnriled how to rartam 

camic group*, whether a* ontcaabo Hindus or 

Hinduized uutakotes. ^ , ,, 

t But thii new hsld of research ls houndl**^, 
and we must huten through Indo’China, where 
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tli& Huperlieuil Bmldliism u everywhere intijiiktely 
Aesocuiteil with the auvar-dying oniiiuvia, eut^ 
wanla te the jVntu^ Inncla, where ormJomiu. 
iwooLationa crop cut ovarywhcra betwean UUm 
and the stiM rBinpant heathenifiai uE BorneQ^ 
Celebes, GUdIo, boJ Mindaruo. Mudi light has 
recently beeo thrown on thi* religioiu aynetnllstn 
^ Ccleben by the brntbera Fr and P. SarBaui, 
in wlii^ Beixm {Berl in, the ri^vder will find 
luttcli LnainictivQ roatter. The prevalent relations 
in the hiilietto Blmoat abeoLuteiJy unknown i^iaivd 
of Mlnduu have bIbo been revealed by N, M. 
Salwby in hia i^ruefief in Moro HUttyrVf LatHj and 
JUliffion, vqI. iv^ oE the PhiUppine Ethnological 
Survey Fnb|ica.tic»m (ManilB, Ipa^h Here the 
'autbentio' genenlegies of the More (Mnhiiinma' 
dan) djnBBtiu families an Intem'ovcm with cnriowi 
pagan elemeuta, and we read of orlhodet SuJiane 
neacended from utilonB net enly with heuria sent 
down fiem heaven, but also with b. native princeiia 
found tnaide a bamboo atalk. Thia oncurred at 
the time Tabunaway and ilamdln were catting 
bamboo to build LhiJr fish coml. ^VLen the iaet 
tree wEia felled, oot CBme a child who was called 
Futri Tunica, and whoso Hide finger waj wounded, 
the boitf bavin" cut throngh the Iwanboo, and Imn 
her sprang AIiUang'ed4n|^d, third deUa {king) 
of the Bwayiim dsTuiaty, The MindanBo AfaBliiUB 
bare also asshniiated Eome of the pagan folk-lore, 
and finnii- believe in the BalbaJ vampina, a hago 
i^ht bird, whuse fcnecb U BiippoMd to be d^ 
tincLly beard after sunset. It is really ^a hnman 
being who transforms at nigbt into an evil apiiit 
wbicri devotim dead people,’ in thla diflering from 
other vampires, winch come out of the dead and 
prey on the 1 tving. Bnt so detested la the ereatuTO, 
tiiJLt in tho locu M uliamnuudim code, hero pnb- 
liahed. in ful}, anyone calling another hfdbal is 
linEKl one slava or hb value {p. &i). Thus in 
^Undanau il ia again the higher Mimliin aynteiu 
that is adeebed by the lower ideaU of tho abori¬ 
gines, many of whom bayo wlthdrawii to the 
npLonda of the interior, where interostiug diseoverice 
nivait future e}rplGirEr!i In pr^ltivn pHycbologles. 

Onco more the halmoe is redressed in 
where the more clvlLizod Astern PolyneHins 
liavB inoculated the Western ilelanesLan cannibal 
haiuldi enters with thrir numa and other cuhlle 
religions ep.^enccR, Bnt in the proows modU 
ficationa aatnnJly take plac*, and the ^laori or 
Somcwin nurna ij not, perhaps, quite the same 
t^ng BB that of the Now Ilebridos savages. The 
Maori brought from Haw aiki (Samoa?} to 

New ^lakkud by the kaka bird, is not easily dii*- 
tingnUhed from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mn4m', and i* generally dodned as 
‘ power, anthoriiy, ■nftnenco, prestige ‘ (A. Elamib 
ton, ilfottPi , p. SBfi}, Bnt the Mekncfliau 
is mnin apintual, analogous lo iho Augns^ 
tiniiut ' ({race,’ witliout which no works avail, out 
^tli which all things superhuman can be aehloved, 
ThiLi a pcrwfl may Imve nviiui, but ia not himself 
fore* which ^is present b the atmo¬ 
sphere of life, attnehee itenlf to pecsous and to 
thinge, and is maniferted hy loflults which can 
nnJy be a.-»!nbed to its operation'; end again: 

' a Jorca nltogotheT dibtinct fjfom pbyiical power, 
which acta in all kiTuis of w’aya for good and evil, 
and which it b of tho greatest edvantage to posKo.-s 
or GOnUol ^ [CotlTington, The ifdftnenan^, p^ 1 
llli}. Bnt however homoionoa with, or diver, 
gent fronit tho ifaori mumr, this Impersouat easenoe 
peniu.'al.ra the whole religious thought of tlqo 
Metucslans, whooe religion 'ODasUtH, in fairt, in 
pLting tills fCMimr for one&elr, or getting it used 
une's l«notiL—all religion, that w, oe far &■ 
leligious practices go, prayers and sacrificCB" 

.dVnd as the principle is admit Uhlly derived from 


the mote highly cnltuiod Folyu&^iana, wa have 
hero again a primitive system indaencM, and, in 
thu bsfance, somewhat elevated, by a mors ad- 
vancoil line of thought. How prbutive in other 
respecta ia the Molanoaion Eyatom, may bo sgdci 
from the belief current m Llie Banks' iBlauds that 
people may become a kind of vampiro 

which prowls about at nigh^ and, Bko the Min-' 
danao btdbal, devours the bodies of the dcaiti In 
tliis and several other Melaneatan gronpe lyo- 
anthropy also (sen ETir>-ou>GV)u widely prevalent, 
only hem Eha non-eristont wolf Is roplicod by 
eharke, owLt;, eagtee, and btow-d ies. Theao last ore 
perha|wthe most dreaded, since mngioiaitaassuaibg 
such minute forms can hiumabotit^ penetrate unjosn 
bto the houses, and torment tlicir v-btims with Lm- 

E unity. Hdw sneh child ish notions can persist side 
y slulo with the subtleties of the mana doctrino 
il a psychological puzzle awaiting solution, 

7. Perhaps even more inexplicAhle ia tbn pure 
animism of tlio cmdoiit type still everywhsm snr- 
viving amongst the ocnl-headed and practical 
CjAincw, beneath, or Tather almost above, sav-ural 
layors of higher forma, such os onceator-worahip. 
Buddhism, Tanism, and tha common-son-'ie othiool 
teaohings of Confucina. It is linpoasjble hero to 
dwell on tbcss diDcrent ^sterns which are else¬ 
where faUy dosoribod (see art. Cuixa [Beugion 
oyj). 11 will sulfico for onr purpose to point out that 
in China the vaHous ndigiona, or so-called leli^ 
giaoji, ore, so to say, strati^ed or auperimpoa^ 
one on the other rather then intermingled, aa 
mostly elsewhere. Uonco tlie curioiu phcuomenoii 
tbe,t the Government recognbes three oificbl reli' 
gions,—Buddhism, Taoinm, and Confucianism,—to 
tUI of which, b virtao of bb pordtion, the Emperor 
himself hclobjra, and whoso obfiervanoei he sem- 
pulouaty ful^, while miHions of hb subjccta 
sjiinnltBneaasly profeae tht*e, and perhaps others, 
without any Mnsu of inocingniity, 'The several 
beliefs do not contradict each nther, but Lip 
peacefully idde by side ; and the devuut Buddhist, 
«ier duly bumbg hie tapem and mcense to the 
bn^erable idols of the josa-bonBc, procoedn as 
u incniRble AnLmist to take active measures Lo 
baffle the FsHy./Airi lavU spirits} by elTacing the 
Bpaight llnv all^ted by them, and to enconrage 
the (good apifitB] by developbg the 

nnrv« along which they prefer to travel. 

a. Coming it»Juxrvdf, we End the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so bextri- 
cably that only tn recent years have futk-lorista 
and claaoica] studonts hognn to iLbringuish betweeu 
the coaiac chthonb gods of the Pelasginns ond tim 
bnght Aryan deities of the HellonoH, which havo 
so long been merged together in tbe Greek mj^ho- 
logies, M typilbd, for itistance, by the marringe 
I Aphrodite with the hirsate and 

doformed, cave-dwelling Hephastus. Bnt the 
fusion of the pro'Aryan Pclosgiana with the 
proto-Arj'ftn Hclienea w'lia a alow process, lasting 
for many generationa, at Is evident from the diffc^ 
ent social and religiooi inatitutiana pravdliQir in 
vari^ pftT^ oI GraoM during the early hbtorio 
penod. Thmji of fetiuhtsm w* find no inwe in 
Homer, w^ho represenb the Achman (Hellenia)»ide, 
^hereas fetwh worship bug pereistod in Arcadia, 
Attiai, and other distinctPy Pelasgic lands, &o 
also with toto^^m and the dark F^idon of the 
FclMgia^ who was ILdally edipsod bv the fair 
A™|^^ Zemv and the othet Aryan gt^s of the 
Acliaqoi. ^ After* or perhaps durbg, the fusion, 
fkll^ t^ntaeta took plaoc, 03 shown by 

ino Adorns borrowed with nnofher Apliro- 

dito (Astorto) ironi the Somites, The wufiicting 
accdniits of thisoe and other deitlES. am but the 
TSaulu or the mtconscbos efforts of the ancient 
lolk-Jonsts to hanuonbe tho various legemis of 
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oiiginiJI^ iliiiiinct p(;r5diiifLlItie9i, RJi^ itre 
ie1?e& IV inilLCBliuD of the higher Arjen 

and Semitic LufluicDc^^ brought to hear on the 
primitive teligion of the Pelaagiflu s^liMiriginea. 
Sat these induencea mitet not be biuhed tea for, 
u when Edu&rd Gluer Importe tno Vedic Dva-at 
into Grtieee fZaas) «id luij- (Jovah ms weU tt 
in to Israel (JahwehJr It is dear from the eom- 
potind forma £^aiispU€r, (Vedic Suinkrit), 
rirtp (Gr.}, J^vpnttr (Umbriim), Dict^ 

piter, /vpilrr tLatia), that this ponoeiilicatioii 
of the bright bIct biid already foimct expression 
in the Aryan mother-tengiieT andconeenuentiy 
a common inheritance of all the protO'Aiyiuia 
who, af^r tho difiperaion. brooght it iiu^rpriufrRffy 
into their Indian, Hdienic, and Itano settlo 
mentst Thnh we hare here no reciprocsl inhacncc 
of Aryans upon Aryans i but as to the same root 
belong the AveetJUi daSm, the LithaoniBxi and 
Lottie SScOMt Divsi, ^Godr' ami other Weatom 
variants, it follows tliat the pantheons ol the 
Iranian and Eure^ictm aboTiginea wero enlaiged 
and otherwue modttied in remote prchbitoric tiinea 
hy their proto - Aryan con^ncrora liVhat other 
f!arly intermiDglin^of religious syatems may bayo 
talten place, na between A^ana and Ltgtinane in 
1 lalj, or Aiy luw (Cel ts) and Iiwrisiis in Sjioiii, Gaiil* 
and the BritUh 1 nles, is a subject of too specoJatlve 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
neonie fairly well established, that the Somitic 
PbcEnicmns reodLed the far west with tlicir Baal, 
who was adopteNl os one of their qhisl deities by 
the rbero-CciUe peoples of Britain and Ireland, 
The espreealonsB^ffMAerifi^ art, ^ may Baal prusper 
thno," and Bai DAiadA-uit^' God BmI be with iboe/ 
were not so maiw ycare a^ still addrcfiaed to 
elroDgeTS on the banks of the Snlr in Tipperary 
(see S* Bon wick, Irish Bruidi tind Old Imk BtCi- 
ffions: Up O’Brien, Fhotnieian IrrUjjid; D’ArboLs 
do Jnbainvlllo, Coura rfe iifCfWwHf). 

91* In rAc Ntw World, cflectiTely opt ofl^tom the 
Old moat probably since Neolithic times, the inter¬ 
changes of eoltiurci and religions notions can Imva 
been only between the Amcriciuv aborigines them- 
selveiu But here also there were very great IdobI 
developments, m virtue of wbidi «ome, such as 
the Axteca, Muyas^ Zawtece, Chibchas, PeruviaDH, 
and Aymjuua luadicd a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while moit of the otiiera lagj:^ be^ 
bind, and are still at the horbaiin or even pure 
savace state. The» last have, till lecontly, stood 
for tne most part aloof from all extraneous con^ 
tacts, So that many, eoch as ths Mcxkcan Seris, 
the Carihe and Arawaka of Britiiih Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocudoo, and the Fuegian Yaligans, 
alTord excellent object-Iesaona for the study of the 
earliest ty]>es cf munodified religions thought, hut 
for that very neasofL do not come within the scoun 
of the jncBcnt Lnqnby. Thns, In America, the 
mutual Inllacnces are conhn^ mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoplen, arnongst wfaoiu 
intermingling^ appear to Wve been mpra the rule 
than the exception.. Apart from the much dia- 
cniised subject of the long-extiuct, TdUccs, it may 
be stated in a gEueral way that the two great 
Actec and Maya coltnres betray midoubted proofs 
of endless boTTOwings, eeucoially in matters asoo- 
(dated with astrology, divination, and mligiona 
obMn'ancefl. Who were the giveiB and who the 
recipients may stUI be a moot point, but the con¬ 
tacts are nut open to quesLlon. 

£. yontemuin, who Ukiv U» Mom tteLa OfcilMt Sehr sad 
Mhm, bold! that' Uw AAhi adepted piur ijvinfs wbbefa thsv 
IhtshI h«s tbs SUjss, mectslljr Uatb dild«a whuM oude* 
thsT RiinidT (isBriatud, me truuUUeia ixl EnknLesn Into 
Qui^tulHuU |>o Tity tTpIcsi taae.lwSvA sndywirsJdcti^nsSs 
die bbrt Ttmm fvfrtnubtu, snd esn snd toait toMU Uie iBskL 
Iht cABH In ooncact with the hWb«r ctvfllBUoa 

Bfft vsiT ftttaf befon dr* srdvi] ol (he fipsaisiui, so Uiai Uteir 
did we bn tims to Htsblisb tblr npnmic^r sod to tbtoA 


the Msyu, huL, un the oaetrsfy, wen sbe&tti«d bj tlwai" 
(Jfeiinm Snd Onfml jliiieriQan j|nr[f7uili<u, Ws^n^tAC, 
IIKH, p. filSX le is sbo Adwh ilut [hs unufismaitt wbi^ wers 
eUmimn tA sQ CenUsI AsovriOSE] Cidlaml peo^ei, Si»] mert 
i»e EsJeoduB, but tmr O m mn ooi'vnnf s perioa ct SSe dtfi, 
the berind Df [teiatloa, adgUiseed wLut Lhs ^S}'SS, sod Wets 
fkiuhlT oQpiw bv the hAiUwe {■*- p. StT: set slid 
kuii', hL oE ffhc^dlbrit ^ rlW AvMn- nnvitmMrt IHl}. 

Qeidlii^ witL Che wwU'pwtnCdiin Af UJUs. in ttrt ZspOtee dctmolii 
(die pnscae iitats oE Osues\ l^fHiiur !>sbr ihows tbaL tfaii 
auLboTEd nsrJen drw# tunny ed lls teLwoiu Latplrsclotu r/atn 
tbs ntighlHqnnx AiUcsu ^Ttis cooclviiiin pevpis EDedtsbls 
UisL Uve cesEndtdnko repmHotatlens rersninf to QuMaJcostl, 
U wtU M tbs Olndpus with 3(s hlbuj perWanucE occnirliif; 
In the pbttuie-wrluDni, wen Dct itrlctfr ustfonsirdkl not have 
tbeir rogits Ip- lhs Zspgbfcc ligtiatiy, tnii reikmeeLed a toptf- 
(mpsHd etdrun whJu oni its nifin to tbs Inltueocs of 
EEbes tribes dstlDfbsbk tQ pntdirterii: LlmH 
sen UiilOy B«Un, tSSal. 

On the other hand, the views advanced ly tlie 
late Mr. Lelond in The Alffon^in Lt^endi of AVre 
Ei^^hxnd regarding the old Aorae ori™ of the 
nortb.^ea9teTa Indian mythology caimot m upheld. 
But although they are now shown to bo imtotiable, 
later Europeati inSueucoii have boon at work, and 
Mr. Andrew Long has lonnd clear traces ol Irish, 
French, and a eew Anglo-American atnune in 
many of the PBnBamaqu<Mdy Icgeoda. Still, Prof, 
J. D. l^riucs, of Coluiobia Univemity, holda tliat 
what la gcuaindy native ^stands forth with un- 
miatukahle distijietneai in some i>f the Kuldskap 
talcs,^ that is, the witchcraft and other stories 
recorded in ^irfdrjtifT/r tho Jfurtsr, the joint work 
of himoelf and Mr. Leland. A, 11. KJCAE^iki 

ABORTlOPf .—See FETICIDE. 


ABOULIA.—A mHutal disorder charoeleiized 
^ lo^ of volitional cuutiol over action, or thought. 
1 * 1161:0 are three geuEtal typcH of ttbouOn. (1} In 
the purely ideational held it may ocenr aa a mult 
of tfie loos of iuhihitivo powers or of control of 
attention. lu such caBca, when a motive or impubie 
apiwarv in conscioUEUCsa with a preponderating 
force, there ia an ill-balimced tendcucy to im¬ 
mediate octiem. Ths suggestion Li without natural 
check, and mafa and iuconeidemte execution of it 
foJlowa The limiting caew of such disordt'r (some- 
times termed are to be fonnd in the 

oba^oub of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where tbo force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there xh no consciDnEnDSfl of eompet- 
itive motor impulse (and huttce none of volition!. 
(2) IHstin^i^ed from this, but still in the idea- 
tionaJ fic^, U oAoufki which taken the form of 
extreme heaitauej'. "Where a seriea of ideas or im- 
pul.6efi ia presented to conucjonanesa os altomativys, 
—that is, with equal or nearly ^naJ suggwtive 
power.^ho loss of ability bo inhibit prevents 
seJection, and irresolution and failure to act at all 
are the result. 11 is piohahle that condnet which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupnlanjiQeBs, or 
conscleutiouaaei9-B In oUsdrs of no real moral momcnU 
taking the form of indccinon, la meiuly a miuii- 
festation of this type of ahfudia, (Si dootffia dno 
to ideemotor deiungcment should be ahar^dy dis¬ 
criminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, but to inability to 
execute the choice mode. It* psychical form Is 
failure of tho kimesthetic eqnivileut, or motor 
image odeqaate to aclkm, imd. its physielogiw 
bftriw probably Icstoo or loe* of ^ tona in the 
association tracts. It shows itself in a »rf of 
muscular abun meting, repeated efforts being ra- 
duired to perform some ordinarily wiy articn.. 
Altovivi is a choracteTutie ncursathcnic condi^^^on, 
appearing in coimexian with multiple perwuMity, 
automst&m, et& 11 ia the natural pi't-((ondition ot 
exetorive ausceptibyity to suggestion- 
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ABR A H A.M-MEN—ABBENtTNTIO 


A.SJtAHAM-'MHN.—A clasN of stdidT beflj’tirs^ 

who fcij^ed to biLv^ heeti mwi, uid to fuve fc^cn 
ka|3t in for BL tonu of ‘ B«UBjn*_eL 

or m^iihouiM! — iR a coQtrutiui) for 
the lume of it reltgions toasein London^ 
foKniLcd bf fk priory in 1*47, mid id JWT converted 
mto a lujapitia for ItmaticD. OriftinnUy ‘ Abmfajun 
limn or ‘ AbrahHin COVo Sienoted An innimto of the 
under the jiaUonage of the patriirch 
AbmJiani, On dtRchar^ from hospltaJ he woro a 
bftd^ for iclenrtL£cjition> and wm formally permitted 
to r^i the eutintry w a 'Tom o* iijjd 

•olicit aJoid^ 

Till* chiirnctflr was perwnaUMi W vugaboniis and 
ntniUy ro^Efl, who_ u-andered over ^England in a die- 
orderly niAnoer, lunacy and. preying upon 

the chuntuhleL lleiJOfl the elEuig phmise, * to Jiham 
Aljtaluun.' 'VVlicm hogging fmled thoy did not 
hesitate to live by ^fering, and, wkon detected 
m any depredation, they wotdd plead the immuiu- 
tiBii anil pKidlegefi of a Bedlamite. The character 
1 * nnmmon inShakoRpeare'iitime, andsoeitu to have 

Rurvivnl till tho ponwl of tlm Civil Waia 


UKI nou^ntfa ntmat'M eiMt EL in 
aoa theae^ wtm rauu or tftb fl'Fr tbEv beer 
jfciniiM. or tatrloa, Cnakt. or CUpHr^udewD, 

Cl. Aiidriryt ■y'lfi»: -aa AlMabwe 

fl4 wosJ. or a rt.vdtti Wllii^ai 
rt, W *ili± Ififs tojf, and iMUMtJi himmlf " FW Itam ■- ► led. 
^fS' ^ ^ Oskkei'ji ib^Koem j/ 

1M3^^ ttU Lbt iMiilla ihr AWianv ni^ti t taTnS 

II Um belt Abtfaham nuko Uiai am Lnto nv hnun^tS* 

*'• t* hktn l»en kB i*iii 

llMb,Hnr[^^llL hid . . . oodr ts 

AtwUiem oint ««i» be nocadbe 

^ "Wp: ii4iiiT »n doinml uni » 
mihnboth1«*^■E»^■Wins but im^aiiB|;iiiy 
m a hi™, boldlj EwilWuiiUj «nt^ eaniisUjna 

Ujni%h fear to jrtvi Ibrcnt whit ihty demABdr trbfci b 
tvnnadjr tween or Mnrthimit th*t wlU yiM r«dT nwoev.' 

Tbs ltr ™t ■u lhaticj- If Ikmiu'i Oaiwttt, dt Irarwtiiw /«■ 
c™hi ftnsto™, ^ «L, mj. yTw, FULT^. 

T el (or A BARBAN ELJ^ Iwac ( UZT- 

I^J-^SUteaniaii and author, Don Isaac Ahra- 
janel afaa^ in the general expaJaioii of ih« Jewn 

Peeji in the service 
r “f i^nrto^ jind Queen jRabclIa 

Ol Laatde, Ojld niter llU baniahniemt acted as finance 
minister in the: ntatea of finplea and Venice, ilia 
m^e now rests chielly oa hie Conjinen tarie» on tho 
Bihle. He wrete on the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Boo(«, and the PropheU^ but not on the Hacio- 
grapha. Ainan^ the characU'riirtica of hie 
men Lane% mention mimt be made iimt of hia genemJ 
prefncea to the varioim booksi In this res^t he 
deservEH to bo tanisidcred ' a plonoer of the modem 
menee of ^blo piopxdcuUco' fCrLnibsrgh In ad¬ 
dition, hta Conamcqtarieo lue rcinarkablc for the 
iiw made of the knowleflge of the wfrld which the 
anlhor hj^ aeomred in the viniHriludea of hu pnbiio 
Mcmmt, in hi, oiegrtianf 
the Bibiioal limtoniis, of pDlitical condfticKiu and 
wial life, and attempts to explain the Bible tcm 
the standpoint of its actual eontemporaricfiL In 
this rc^jiect, too, Abrsvanel was an innovator for 
he anricipatod the roedem prinriple which reliea 
dot solely on litemry' exe^hi, but calls into play 
all available hmtoncal and archn.'Dlojriiml niatertnla 
Again, Abravsjial tualires free useof ChrUcian Com- 
nientanes ; he quoins Jerome, Anjnutfne. f^idiolas 
of Lyia, Paul of Bargee, and othcra, Thua he 
deaervofl credit for perreiving that thare U room 
for ubsectarian fur an exegcaia which 

■nnii attempt to expliuii Sciiptare without theo- 
Jogical prejndjee. 


In aU theaa ^intc AbravaneUs aervicea were 
appreciated by Clirijitians an well U Jqw 9, ‘Xr> 
le&a thui thirty CliflB tijin ■wfit^ra of thia pc-riod.-^ 
^oug them mea of emineace, like the joanger 
Buitorf, Buddone, Carpwv, and others—oecnpieii 
ttiemiiehes with the cloae study of Abravoners 
Meijotial writing, which they wndetused and 
trejialated, and thus introdacea to the world of 
Christian Kholarabip ^ (G inxberg). Certainly Abra- 
vaii^ gams by oompreJfticla^ for his works are very 
^elix. They witno often written in great haatot 
Ihns hJa long Commentaries on Joshua, Judmo, 
^d, Ss^nel tKeupied him only six monthiL Yet 
these Commentartea indude some of his vsry beat 
Work- 

The philoHipliiail worts of AbraTand are of Iwa 
l^rtJHlce than the ex^etical. Ilia SStk AfoAfujA 
PPinnaab of haith") is a treatiM which aim* at 
dwod^ng Jewish theology from philoujojEtiiy : ho 
upheld, against 3JaJmonjdcs, the view of muacn^ 
louft mspiration. His Messianic booha were very 
papular, were often reprinted. In these he dis- 
piftes dike the views of Cbriatian and of Jenish 
ntlonall^ Hia JftsJSicJQi {- Salvatioji of 

If’lLi — ^ account of tlia 

Kao tunic doetnneR wncarning the Mej-msh. A bi». 
vanel hiimieLf daimed descent from the royal hnuee 
of David, ^ 

L- Gtnj^.w In £nefe. vnl. L [IMIJ pp, liij-ia fvhuw 

lE(t b* Ar"! wert* ba raqnd) |^. AbrebuiLl. J. 
Stvrt Bidjjrv ^ JfwiiiA ijdtfoitin (UKe), ch. nL: S. Subscli. 
ter, 4stiidfH ^^tulaum (IBMX eh. as ' TJii: l^oKnu of JiirliW 
^ T. AiJiuilAJHa, 

ABRemuNTIO. — -The renqueiatian of iJio 
de^vil nt baptism is a cijBtom which goes back cur- 
^nl^ 2nd «ntnry* At fipit, u wc see from 
the intFistic references, tha rennneistion wna 
thought of K mtelkotnaj iis woU M mornJ, as a 
rtpndmtion of hciatheiiijun with its teachingr as 
^ ablLSes; w bile Tatar, 

^ter tho toomph of GhrUtlanity (and so Jt rim 
pT^en tdayJ, the rEuiinciatiun ia thought of almost 
anbrely as moral, aa a promise to IcmT a Hood Ufe 
The TOStom of interrogating tho camdidatM to 
^ wither they r^ly e^vo up henthcniaidM^ 
«lievcd XII Joaus Christ probowy goes back to 
-Aiiwlolic rimes ; It would be n neeeasafy procautioq 
which ^uld scarcely be iliqiensed with Perhapa 
A. referenre to it is the rioMof 

Ac S" AY, the oonfcE^siQiiof foith by the Etbiopiati 
c^nch, which, though probahly no part of the 
otlgma] text, is foimx] in Treniotu nnd Cyprian, and 
mt^l therefore r^ect the usage of at Wt tha 
wntnry. Ie 1b quite probable, however, that 
th^ mterrogatloo not iwrpiJnpfti} of a 

wnacxenca- ml P 3?^ refers in the pmcrics id 
qnestion. ^ 

**^JP“^***t fiiir|ivH It Is Dfgn kD™rtsii.t tn ksAw- >ww 

st-f ™wtiaiinfc^ irn^pA^wmuj, „ s^ 

^ (« av«; d, 



. --II I I ■■■■M ■■■■ US 

wmMw Lhmawi, SlW , , , mvn iKSmihi 

bdn; ^UliiiMidptlifcKT 

trtit tlH uit«naK>uqB e/i ^ 

““wk UipMih rwumetba or J^n Cbiiil.' 

th ^ HI*’* Patristic ovidenoe, we may notice 

that JuBCin Martyr speaks iApii, i. dtj of thous 
who ai* bemg prepared for baptu^ ■ pnmiLdni; to 
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bu la ixv6 BXAdrdlD^f [to the truthln"^ Tb« Elm 
vitne» for renmiciAtifliu, hew^ver, U TertulLUui, 
Ele t&y« (efe Sptet. 4] i — 

^ WTbea cntcjida ihe n Hak* prohaton of Uh Cbrtrtivi 
Wtb Jn ihg ^wdi nt ib rulo, w* Iht tHjWk iMtibUMijr Lhat vw 
bavie fM«uiic«il UiA dievllt hu poonp^ mm tab UKvh. wii!l. In Et 
ppL in cmtirwidvii wilta ilxwt feU^ that ;roa havt th* 

d^U wtih bia ponp abii Ui Hifd«T.. . Our riruLuudx^i? 
tdiUnvoiLj- IB tha Unr id bablku hu nfiniK* to th« blKKW*, 
i^ob throitfh Lbeir JJnliitry tart tarn flTen ornr ta tJi* <I«tU 
Ud fall pocnp and hk 

Elnewbore (<?» /(ft*/* 6^J he bb.jb that yol-dmldnt 
la prohibited to CltTistiuia by the vary faot di 
thciT bflLptianu ' Tor how hAVa wh icnaunood tli e 
dOTi-il and hia BUgebt if M'e aulIec Ihtm 1 * In <£g 
<7or. 3^ after dascilbiDg thft act of diaonumg ' the 
doi"!! aitd hia pomp and hu angelV be sayB i 
^ Hereupon 'wa m thrice immer^r malcing a 
eomawhat Ampler ptedn thu the Lord ImG ap^ 
Minted in the Goiftel? So in the Omon# 
BippQtytv§, ^hieh prob*hly reprewnt ftoman or 
Alexandrian usage early In we 3nl cent., tba 
candidate for baptisio tum-i to the Went and mljb s 
* I renounce thee, Satan, with aU thy He is 

then anointod hy the proabyterj And belon bang 
baptleed turoe to the £^t and says: ' 1 believe And 
how myae] f in thv preacnco and m the presence of 
all thy pomp, O Fathbrj Sob^ and Holy Ghoat ’ [for 
tlio meaning of' [Hiiup ’ ace below]. Other 3rd cent, 
writera meiaticiD the interrogAtLoni, hat not the 
renu&cifitlaDS in particnlAr. Cyprian tiEp. txix. 2, 
[Oxford od.p Ixx,] ai//MJHMrTUFalgiv-ea the interro¬ 
gations thus: * C^t tlioa believe tb eterriAl life and 
renvimon of sine in the holy Churoht^ So Fir- 
mtllian (Cyprian^ Ep. IxxiT'. 10, [Oxford, Ixir.]} 
E|iHks of a proplietcsa in CappiwcMda, ^ yeaia 
tefore, wlio had baptised many* ‘making uaa of 
the usuaI and lawful worda of interrugaLiem.' And 
Dionyaius of Alexandria, writing to Fo[w Xysttu 
Fuaebn ME viL 0}, npeakii of the r^uCKtlons 
and answera {ruv 4Ttp*riiiriav Kof Tt^jF dmrpfrcui' 
It la olear* then, that Lb the 3rd ud 
ptohahly in the ^d cent, the CAddiilAtea made on 
Act of eukmieaion to God at haptiiini ta Wtilt U A 
romidciatiun ef the devil. 

The same thing ia also evident in the 4th century. 
The Act of anbinifiEiab might he the recital of a 
creed (‘redditio symboli"^), which had been t&ught 
to the cAndidatea daring Ihelr catechumenate 
(‘troditio symbQlj']i; or It might be a simple 
formula or both the formtiJA and the creed. In 
Cyril uf Jerusalem (Cof. La^. xix. 3-9^) we read of 
the candidate £rst bmlng West, beoMue ' the Weat 
is the nogion of sensible darkne^)/ and Satao^ 
being tiarknc=>j^, hu bin domlnEon also in darkness*' 
whereas the £«t la * the place of light-’ He nays, 
ctretchiiia out hie hand; ^ 1 renounce thee, Satan, 
and ^1 thy warkn, and all thy * jwmp, and all thy 
service (or worahip, The Word 'pomp' 

is explalecd aa being ihe ehowe, hoiw roees^ bont^ 
ing, and all each vabity; the word 'service' ax 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate focea East and says: *■ [ believe in the 
Father* and iq the Sou, and in the Holy Ghont, 
and in oue baptism of repentance*' and aqwpted 
and haptixsd. The renunciation and suhmijifijGn 
larn pronounced Ln the outer chamber; the anointing 
and baptism follcw in tlie bapiistety* where the 
candidate ia o^n asked wheLhar be believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the lion, and of 
the Holy Glicrtt (xs. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jem^em in Cyril'a time the Creed was recitetl 
at iapfirei. Hf UiO 4th cent, Gh-arck Qni^rt we 
may first cite the E^ptiiui ami Ethiepiu Ordfrt, 
which are almost akke. The CAadidate says; ' t 
renmmee thee* Satan, and all thy Rervice nnd all 
thy w'orlcs' (Etbiopic: ^oll thy angela and aU thy 
undcafl works; he ie then onomted* and a long 
' Cnil his' Ui^ tart, pntatalr bj tmt. 


creed takes the J[d»D ol the formola of anbmis^n. 
Turning to the Went and East is not mcetlan^ In 
tbeos two CAuk4 Ord^t^ In the corretpending 
part cf the V€Tfma Zoiin Froymcntr af iht Didia- 
Ccrfia («L HaolurJ there ia a lacnno. In. the 
^ttldment cf Oitr Lord (il. S) the candidate tunts 
to Uie West and saya: ‘ I tenuuncs thee, Satan* and 
all thy service (lit. 'niUltai? iM<rrice’]i* and thy 
nhowj) (lit. ^theatres^}, and thy pleasurea, and all 
thy worka.* After being ouoiutM, k« turns ta the 
Eut osd oayB i ‘ I submit to thee. Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,' etc.' In the Ajmtidic Gmrii- 
ttitiaUM the form is lOmewhat different (viL 41). 
The rcmEincIation Is: 'I lenoimoe 
Satan* and his werk^, and his pomps, and hia wor¬ 
ships* and his angelx, and hii LbventionH, and all 
things that are under him.* This is immediately 
followed by the act of subminioa: ij&odate 

myself with Christ, and believe and 

am baptized into one nnbegottM Being,* etsta (a 
long creodj; then come the anointing and haptiam. 
Turning to the WOat and Eoat is not mentioned; 
hut later, mfier eoafinniLtiob* the neophyte is 
directed to ' pr^ towards the Emit' (vii. 44). We 
have same coio&matoij evidenee from other 4th 
cent, writera St. Basu (cfc Spit. .S'aAcfo, iL [37]) 
sayar '[Apostates] have wt at naught their own 
coafeflEioiv * ♦ * oelief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghoet, whoa thEv renonnood 
the dc^il and his angels* and uttered Omse saving 
words.' The Pitffriittoffe af Sih^ia (or of Etkaria) 
does not mention the renundation, hat that 
the' ledditio sinnhoU' wbj made publicly* Fseudo- 
Amhroiie in da iSbpinDifBftf (ii, 7* ^ 409 4.p,?) 
also does not menden thn renunciation, hdt gives 
the intemegaGuns at the tium of lha trine immer* 
sion t ' Dost thou bclicO'e in God the Father 
Almightyf'—'I>ost Ihou believe also in our r*ard 
Joifns'Christ and in Uia on^t'^^Bost thou bciieve 
in the Holy Ghostt' 

When the candidates were too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renoncEaGobB themselves* this w^ai done for them 
by the spouBor, or the paremti* or n rclatiou 
(CisnoTU of Mippol]/tus, 113; Eayptian Chia^k 
Orditf S 48; Testament of onr Lord, ii fur 
sponwrs oee also Tertnllian* de^ Bajit. 18* and the 
allusion to them —* inde snscopti ' —in de Cor, 3], 
The (nstom of renouncing too devil boa puTYi^t- 
ently rEmaloed. Dnchcsoe (fh-^'nai <fii cvtts 
cArttien, Eng. tr. ['CArT/firtn Worship'^ p. S04), 
gives the furtn long in usa at Home. At the 
jfevcnth and Last serutiny* after the "EETett' and 
anuintlng an the breast and back, the candidatn 
was asked: ^Doat thou renounce Satan t'^— 'And 
all hia works — 'And all Ilia pempe?’ To each 

f UKtion ha onawcTod, 'I nmannee (a^eaifntioji.' 

he candidate recited the Creed publicly* but in 
the Btk rent, the priest recited It for him* 

In the G^ican use* the CandidatS, facing W*ent, 
was asked : ' lioeb thou renounce £iatkn, the Mmps 
of the world and its plssurcs 1 ' The candidate 
replied, entered the font; and answered a threefold 
interrogntory on tho fmih with *1 believ^' and 
was baptixed {MistaJ* ^officoaum* see Dnobesae* 
Op. fit. p. 334). 

In the 5ar«m ifanvat the renuntiadous were u 
at Kotna (see above ) } after the anuinting the priwt 
asks the candidate a threefold mteTrogatory which 
ifl ft »-hort form of ths Apostlos' Ctoed, to each jur^ 
of which he aoRweia * f boliovo,* and the bapLum 
follows [Maskull* jy/enttinmfci^, i. 331). 

Tho enstom in the Eastern ChurdiM U moch 
the sBjnfl os in the Wwt. In the Orthodox Easbsm 
Church the renunciatEcms come in the ' Qtkos for 

* Tn lta,.r«<Bim*iii; tha rnVilM fVittaMStf. mJ lutta Ctamw 
^ lliiyu/fina, m. tonn Ot Ita .AfMMtir Ortd il put bttm tta 
; Lb uh iJhpb dI ttarw ita Kt tapUira. 
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Making n Cfttcchiminn,* wLldi \b BcpoJ&Elt finm thd 

U|>tisniM BenriM. Ttig ouidtdate, or (tf to be a 
" uwbeiieji ctild 'i Lla Aponjmr* in nfik^ thiic*: 
^ Dort Uioii rEnnunce aetnn, itnd aj| liL^ work«, utl 
all bia an^eEif^ ouid all hts m-tvIm, end oU hie pomp V 
*?* : ' I nenounct' Be ie thrice oiiked i 

^ tiJWt tbmi rcTL«uncHl JSaUuj?’ end eneiwure: 'I 
have nnumiEwd J wd \b bidden to blow u tron bim 
and aptt upon him. Then he ii thrice uked: 
■ Ddat thou join ChTWt 1 ‘ The Kicene Creed fellow* 
nwe. end after aome rei^tltionof the luneeqefltiDai 
fbe eudidate wmjti bow myeelf to the Father, 
end to ttin gon, ond to the Holy Ghoet, to the 
TOQ-nibnUmtud and undivided Trinity" (Shaim. 

p, jBj Littlednle, okat th^ 
*z' -A- p. J^}i In th# ArmcnifUi baptjjiT&iJ 

iite tha ^tecfaumiMi mym ; * rencnt&cQ thee. 

and nil thy dec^eitfnlaeso, and thy wiJe% and 
Uiy ^naoe, and thy jMithB, and tby angelt.* He 
« repetition, if he bcaieveA in the 

IIoly’Trinity, and the Niecna Creed, is eoid in 
ivT* KUuttle ^rtWMOruFV p. 

0^ r^nr^ni^r, Bitm Oriesialiumt L 3S5, a[» p, 
^ * longer profcMion of belief, 
Ins Coptic luui cUBtoDia ara fLlEnoit Ltifl 

e^E (J^ltneingt^r. h 10S. 233; see e shorter fortn 
at I*. 1 ^. where the renunciition k explained ae 
a pi^j moi^l one, without reference tn heathen- 

fthe latter la the ‘ rite of St. BmU *1 In 
too otn cent. Janie* of E^dasooi deocrlbca the cate- 
ch^icE^aamitoiincing 'Satan and dJ that belom^ 
to him^ and aa profefthing thoir belief (ii. i £7p!i ? 
nnd SmntB of Antioch gives the form oh ‘I 
tminanco and all bia angels, and all hk 

works, and all his worship,' fullowe^j bran aotbf 
fluhtniosEon {ib. p, 30*). For the hlafonitea tee 
l>enMMri 1 .^ 340, Siri. tn oU these ritea the tnin- 
ing tn tun ft eat and East is emphosited, and the 
iieti of renunciation and of suliiiiiHioD ore m- 
ourded. 


?^ ieMmit uKkr u tMSHt,' uid 00 'a eonralw.' and 
tfwn s iOOfimii wocfiMiira' rljilH^II 



— tBJ pAiiM,' ■nfcp4i.r.' ajtb thw W 

laU^ [Jh Cinufwq^ ttt roamlM- h -mrnitr 

Miii^, » rrtian*' f h !■ D^od in tbr Cosau 

Eij rstUttoJ of G«1 ■ (Pot ftnt ti^otbr fib 

WBl. Ihft W «*RH flf tte woht -dbitlav/ +i- 

“* JflmsAlKn Obd tlw Or^ttrw 

^ J B«d oith Ibla RHUiliv tfl tUl d»j la tb> 
vyvIU** Hif Util wk^boj wiorM' of Ibt b«k o# 

COinnMlq Pla> =r. A Uta LoUa lUan of uitnnd ia r^.^ i 
bjT ■poMSfi to' tlwlr jiudchUdrED uniU ttsr im 

Thiu we OM B m»t peisatent flurviTol of a 
farmula Vrhlch datee back at least to the 2nd 
** ftlflcUy poralk] with the 
t?'" 'B tlM Encharirtic 

f j^Tgy Thflrt IS, however, one exception to tbe 
muTeraal ote of Ihe Kenondation. Tbo Xesterians 
or Enstera Syrians appear not to have it Their 
taptisjuaJ terviM is dra^^n np in a form dotely 

JSd Litnirgy, ^th IwtionX 

tnsed, p^rfiOf invocaiion, etn., a^ drenente 

many nm^uc /witqr^ The Eommeiatioi among 
the N^tonans probably forraed pan of a »parate 
offie* [OB in in^r other Charch^, and tbia^M 
hae now writhed and tie Eentmeiation with it 
I be hicr riHf C^od. recited id the baptismal 
•etvjce on the acaJo^ry of the IdtuiKy. seirea the 
porpooe of a profession of faith. 

tein of the terra.-The 

faAKfofuBi = ■ aarefltrfGted,' *aet 
and hence what eon anbiist by itoelf in Umt 
what is Goraplste oa it atands) is osed 
etiher ai an ■djcctive or os a snbstontire, and* in 


either coh^ takes on a variety of allied bat dis- 
tinct meaninga. It seomi probable that the odjcc- 
tiT^ ute h grarnmalically pritm. One of the first 
wnters te use the term isCioero, who (in dt /'inr$^) 
impioya it to dweribo a characteristic of the bleBsed 
life, and also a fonn of nocead^. As an injective 
It may be pr^cated of any imtetantive which bos 
or ^ have tho^naiiGcatioti of sobsisting by itoelf. 
Th» iioalrEoatiou may ho given either negatively, 
m the lonu of the absence of bU relation of depend* 
bnep on uythlng ehse j or poaitively, when strefts 
u uJd on its intemal cohomice and ^f-sufBciency. 
ft e find it eroi>lDyed not merely in pbiloeophy, but 
in ^euce and in everyday oxperieDce. Dianoter* 
iBtio lira m science ore, e.y., 'aheolute tempera* 
ahtelnte nlcol^," 'absolute podltion/ or 
again absolute space. In common thongfat it is 
m teeexpeessknu ' ahsclnte fact,'' absolutely 
telte. As a onbetentivti it is primorLly i phil^ 
Bophioal term, and is in cencral nsed te desilmote 
the bo^ or fnndamHntal princlpk of all Twdity, 
that which in some senjio it or contains tdl tuo 
vanaty that exists. It is with the philDtei^Loal 
™ that wo are nuimly concerned here; 

tmt it irdj be of servioe to Lotrodoca the diMiission 
Of ite philosophioal -dgnificaciDe by a eeneriJ on* 
aly^ of its various mcaningn. 

The meaning of the term may ba brought out 
negatively or positively, or both. Sometiniea ona 
laeinphoKiaed, wmetimas another* os ciicumsteTtote 
raqrare. This is posoibie, becauiic the term has 
oven fttymologically. a negative imanoe, and a 
negative qnalifjCALLon implien a po&itivo etonnd 
in geneml, it ssoms safe te say thst the negative 
™nre prominent. That is * absolute ' 
Which does not reoufre for its existence, or for im 
meMing tm supplarucnterj facte or facteia ihuuld 
trt bought into considaration. And any one uaing 
the term wUJ m guaeial be satisfied to take It lia 
mmiJy oqoiv^ent to 'withaqt qualification/ i.c. 
^thout po^uv* relation to psomething which lies 
“ dweribed or stated, oud limite “ 
rutnete Its meaning. In snah a case, what is 


+ 1 ? lu /n Uij, qi 

_ —LphoBi^^ ,T „ Bcjeginw is not merely so 
ac a given, time Md m gi ven crnmmsLancse i hut. 
Iiawever it la shifted abaot, it will rEmain ner* 
manMitly what it ia. it will preserve its content, 
-Iteration ty external offiocia- 
tiono, Al^nte here raeoiu simply mt of teiation* 
An exi^ple is the axpreBoion ■ abAolato fteedom/ 
' ^ >ndetenimuet3, SometiinBe 
fr it ifJn® t* a point; MlneCimiH 

iite indefinitely. Thus, when it m 

1 ix au ‘ absolute fact' or ie 

-Iw-yo inipliqd that, no 
the 'fnct ia placed, it will remain 

range of htetory, no matter whether we l^k 

prtictilar oveote 
or not. W conrsa* when wc go bevond a certain 

iO'l'pisiiileiiM will 
‘ “■ geD<!^nl speak of it. 

and m-l**lTite fact,' bat a* oue whose notuze 
wnstatuted by other ralateilele* 

I I'®''«’'«-“?«** or fiwtor? 
^ex^nenoe te wbirh the adjective 'absolate' 
SSk ^ applied Indeiini tely, ft hen ^ 

epmk, Iot (example, of an Ab»lnte i^ns, Absolu te 
fi™iity* here it is implied that no amount of change 
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of rtiJjition wbuLiNi^o^'er ^dll AlECir ltB|>cnnaiient Inde^ 
j^endence. In iho loti^ mn, am wc h HhIF thii u 
the only eonsiftcnt form in wluQh the term out 
be u^, aiid M indeed the Imnis for *.li dtbcr ua^ 
a( it, Bni^ when deBC!nhin£ common it ia 

doaLrable to indicuta other waja m which the t^rm 
i» etd|i]o]f'£d. 

This inde|)€ndctice oE elUtrAtion hy e;rtem&l aato^ 
cintlOQ, to which wo Imve refortod, aJraady WTir* init 
within it-^ neyatire exnrei^on tins poaitive ehir^ 
octer which the tenn " abeolute' aJao poaaeaoea, and 
which in certjifn caseii ia more particularly emphit' 
Eircd. By ' absolnte' ib then meant that quality 
In virtue of wMcfa rm object con etond hy iteelr^ 
ban an internal couBtitation of ita own, ia contFollod 
and deiarmined fiocti iiitliin by ita vary niwttire. 
Thie positive character ia really tbe ground of 
tiiAt ne(;ative meaning aboca dmerihed • and the 
latter in in ptrictnesa msepanhlo from the other. 
Bqt far certain parpo9« it ii of iniporliLDce to lay 
ap»ial Etresa on the pewitive chanuiter /wr as. in 
tlila caaot the tcim ' aheoiiite' refers to what ia in¬ 
cluded ratlier than to whatia exclnded ; to Lbouiuer 
noLiua of thd object an qualLSod rather than to ita 
po^^ible relation to other objects; to ita individual 
con-^kation rather than to ita connexion with other 
individuaK Examplta of Uda use would, he 
oapieaMon? ae an 'abeoluto nyatoin/ an ^aboolate 
unit/ 'absolute eqoality.' This iwitiva sh^nifi- 
caiii:a may be taken In apeciheally diOerent MO-'iei. 
It may refer aimply to wbat, in virtue of the inter' 
&al oonstitntioil ol tha ohjcct^ con Htnnd by itself 
or bold good; and we may know ita internal coot 
atitntion lo couipletely at to justify ua in apjfjiying 
the term 'aheolate ’ to it. Thi> ia one meaning td 
the expreaaian^ 'Buch and sqeh In an aboolnto 
possibility, ‘ or ' absolately pcaaible. '' Its contents^ 
the predteatcfl woean apply to the object, are inter¬ 
nally consistent This m the ieoBt we oan say of 
mnything whicli we can tliiuk—ka loweet claim to 
be Bometbing Thia is ^ abeoiuto ’ as oppeaed 

to ’ relative? On the other hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its beings not in spite of 
iwlaitJon to ail other tbln^, but m iwery poaiiihle 
relatiaa to other objects in which it may stand. 
TiVe may compare it with other objecta as wepleaBe. 
may an Wot it to any condition, and lind ita meou' 
uig Unaffected. Tins b 'absolute' as opposed to 
l^ouiiiparaiive,' Tbo expiasfiion " absolutidy pots- 
iblo/ in this Bcnise, ia the utmost we ean My of 
any tiling when taken by itself. Other examples 
of this sense arc ^ the ' ausolute impenetrability' of 
matter; ' absolute dominion' over individuals in a 
society ; * absolute simplIcity^Df phyflical etements t 
an ' aiMolute subject],' i.ii. a subject which, in every 
poiisible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot tie 
a predicate of anything. Somatimes, indeed^ we 
may n.<w the term to cover amitiltanoonBly both of 
tbs forma of its positive meaning. But in geneml 
they would not be tme together ; for while, 
the least we couid nay of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the moEt we eau say of It^ tb u 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ^AlaoEute Being,’ taken positively, in a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is emplo^^od to designate not 
wliat has bein^ simply bj itself, or what main- 
tuiuH its being m every possible relation, but what 
is the nltimate ground of all pcosibk relations. This 
is the meaning often attained to the expresaion 
* Abajilnie Retmty.' The usa of the term ^ A bsolnta 
Space ’ to uguify that which is the croqnd of tbs 
poosibility of afi determiiuiite swlLLid mUtions, of 
pbenomima ap|]«flj1ng in imtiai fotm^ is another 
example. Here *ab«ltite nearly oquivulent to 
'ultimate,^ or the logical The object in 

qnflfltion hero coniaim all Fclatiens, and in abwiute 
in that Sense. In the other poutive senam an object 


was absolute cither os exiHting by itseli in spite 
of rtlatloUj or as snbsisting throughout oil ro' 
Istion. 

The foregoing analysis of the negative and pofu- 
tive significaneB of the tenn has alrcoilv, no doabt, 
indicated that neither tonH aCono is really adeqnate 
u a complete expression of its lueonm^. Zoidi is 
in sEiictne^ one-sided. Indeed, each impUes tlie 
other, and is more or conseiomly presaut a'ban, 
for certokii purposes, stress is laid on one aids 
rather than another. It is clear that 'ai^lnte,^ 
in the sense of ' out of relation,' 'witbaut qoahit- 
catinn,' is predicable of a piuticutar object only I'a 
viTiac of relation. A negative relation is still a re¬ 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting it am affected and involved, Strictly, 
*abeoluto' is never meant to oonvey that the 
object 11 reallj outside all relation ; but either that 
the edect of the relation may be ignored or tliat 
the object has eo secure a place in a Eyfitem, 

that the whole sy.item e>tands and JoLLb u'lrh its 
individnU eubsiAtence. Thus, when a wticular 
statement is said to be *al»olutely tme? we shall 
bnd that one Or othar of those aonumptlou^^ ti 
made. But it is evident that ^ah^jute^ in t his 
sense really implies relations which ate merelv lui' 
expres«d. In abort, sinoe 'absolute,' nega^vely 
cpi^deixd, m6an.i wmply mVAouf tbequulilications 
which spccdfio relations would bring, tlicae quollG- 
cations, and tlrerciforiD these mlationa. must be t/an 
to give it its mcaiung. Bclation thns enters into 
the constdtutlon of the term in its nc^tive aspect; 
and, with it, the positive content which tha term, 
misted mast pusses to enter into a relation at all. 
In the Umitiog ooae, when by bypothejdi tliero is 
no other ^rm with which to comitkuto a relation, 
tbo posiLivo Oapoct explicitly coincides completely 
witJi the nogaLivo. This ia fonnd wften we Bpeak 
of tha ' abaoruta whole.' 

Similarly, when wo take the porative meaning 
by itnetf alud apply it to a spocLHc object, it con^ 
tainSt as part of its ugniheance, a lolerenm to 
other objects. An objeet cannot be cubcoived as 
someth!^ in iUe^ without /ocfo implying a 
distinction from other things. Wbat it is in it^df 
logically implies others from which it ii at least 
al^tiucCed in order to be by iUelf. This ia still 
more obviona when, os in the 00^0,. , of ‘ abifolute 

simplicity' abovo mentlDued, it is wbat it ' abu' 
Intely* iii only tlirough relation to otjier tbinga. 
The sama is true again when it Lb the ' ultimate 
ground' of other tbiiigs. In the limiting coaethc 
poflitivo explicitly ooincidea with its negative, 
when the reality ooutaiiiB all pixsdblo otiiomess, 
and is La itself, not through others, but through 
itself. 

If, then, the negative meaning in this way im¬ 
plies the poaitive and lace ivrsdt we seem for^ to 
the concinBEDn that wbat U really involved in 
either use of the term is the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that this alone Ls truly ahfiolube. 
For, bcLw'den thorn, positive and ne^tivo in strict¬ 
ness exhaust all that L» to bo sSiiL \Vhen we 
predicate the term 'alieolute' positively or nega¬ 
tively, it LB implied that there is no restrintloD as 
to wbat is exeWded or included. Absolate ui the 
sense of, to.* vrithout qualiiicatfoi). La in prLnciple 
unrestricted in ita range of negalionj. ff,^ there¬ 
fore, the positive, folly ond'ontaod, invo-lres the 
entirety 01 wliat fa negated and ea-nvrrM-tj> this 
means that lb is a whole, and ons onni tbc ^^anie 
w hole, that is rmptisd in every use of the term 
"nlieolnto.' Thin whole, then, is wliat the tue of the 
term ' absolute' in any rofers to, and 

this alone is absolute. If this is not admitted, we 
are bound tcoonclride that the predicate ' abHoliite' 
is in every case through and throuj^h affected by 
relativity. But a relative absolute la a oontradic- 
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tidd in termo ; if thiii U mwjntr vf miut gire 
UU the Ubb af tha Ldtm nltogether^ as a va^ 

df being em^hiLtiC'. Otlieif^'iiid wd mnet ■Lcc£];fL 
tha vlow tiwt in dveiy htrLct tuw of Lhd term it u 
logiiraJlj a stnglfl ^bole tlwt ii Lavoitved, ud tli&t 
tliiia lit uodc abadluie. 

Ttio abuvd andlyaiB iCdrt&inl^ compaila oj to accept 
tbU interpntatiod. If we admit it^ wb raTi at mice 
give a logioall^ valid ine&ntDg to the d» of the 
term Ed iLfi pcHutive form wad in its dAgdtivd form. 
Fvr id cltiiei cajifl it mwiui that the object aa 
qnalifidd luui a neceBsaiy place iq the one whole, 
and that without it oIm tha whole would not be 
what it io, C>r, in other worda, the wbolo and the 
liarta Btand together^ The predication of the totm 
'obaoldtc' of any epccido part 13 tliufl merely odt 
way of aflirniiug dot cunrictiod of ito neceituiy 
pLara In the one totality, the ono syatdmatLD nnlty. 
The whole heiog the aheiointe, each paii» of whone 
ptacvi id it wo are aBaoxed, can be 'abMldtixEiL’ 
And thie in done by da in a negative or a pooicivo 
way aceordmg to OLTcmuBtadcaa If we apply sM* 
interpreiflt Lon to «iy enmn t of the term, we 
ehaU iLdd that it mvcti an idtelUgtble andj datidahle 
niennlsg_ to the idea we have in nuod. The dEfunl 
of thia view iovolvee the denial of aU abfoilntenpaa 
in experianso. Thil is the poeitEon of th^ who 
cnAiiitoid tlifl doctrine of thoroughgoing Seiaiiptty. 

3. Philosophiical application of the tenm—^ fw 
we have merely eonridered the vaxioiu Dace of the 
term, ami have not conaidered the appHcaticin of 
the oanoeption of ntnolutenGaa to Bpeetlic philEi- 
Kopy tal problem^ There are two anch proLlema 
wtiich am hiatorically important and philosophic 
cally fuiidtkmetLtal: {1 ] the problem oi aheoJntc- 
neaa in humwi knowled^, which raisee in part the 
i^ueatiodof the * relativity of knowledge'' [2) the 
pToblam of the Abeolnm in metapbyaiat. We mu^t 
(leal with each of thane aeporately, to far aa they 
tan bo sepuntedi 

I . Absolute applied to iie^vAH snow. 
ZJTMjK.—T hem am two diatinct ways La which the 
tmin ^ahaohtte' may be applied to human hnow^ 
ledge. Both start from the nosition that In all 
knowledge we ajut at an ideoh and that the con- 
nummation of cmr knowledge w‘onld be explicit 
anloolatioii of tliat ideal in sj’stetnatic fonn. Tbn 
term ■ ideal,' htiwever» may or iiiay not be ued, 
and may bo vaiiomly interpreted. 

\Ve may ndl it ‘ complete' tmthi and regar^i 
this aa the complete 'agreement' of our thanghts 
with tho ^nature of things.* If wo attempt to ej- 
prcaawith sjiitematEB fnlne^a what thia ideal aa »&ch 
contaim), to give in aomo auH the whole truth, 
the knowledge lo supplied wptild Iw ipohon ef as 
‘ aljeolute' knowledge. In general it is alan impliod 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the whole wlaal aa sqch ; Llmt wa do not rise to it 
gradnaJiy and give the content of the ideal at the i 
oml of OUT joumay,» to apeak, bal rather that wo 
Mtiert dnr expoMMon of w hat the idMiJ conLains by 
odnupying at the ontMt the position of an abqolate 
knowi^ mimt We Intcqimt the ideal as an 
objoedva syatem of tmtli. in virlno of onr taking ' 
up an objective or trans-individitalirtic attitmfe, 
wnere all the MtHpertivoof apcdlic individual minde 
is eliminated. Tbfa point of view is eanentioJ, 
because an ideal of knowlodce in this senaa in- 
vqIvos the di^ippeaTanm of ^ue t^oaliOcationtanJ 
rewervations, 

Thia conception of absolute knowledge may be 
regarded in two ways, (a) It has b^ taken to 
mwn an oxpcdiitton of the geocfBl elemenla con- 
Ntituting the enpiemB or whole Uutb, a i9yf^tenmt.ic 
dos'elupment of the ftinJamental conceptions of 
inTolved in, nud making pcamble, the 
foi-niH of knowled;^ Spiuoxa's Etkia of 
Uegel'i Xepk would be an liloiitiatiijn of aheolnte 


kaowledge.in this mum. (yj It hoa alaobeeo taken 
to mean an SXpoeitlon ol tba whol« truth both in 
its general content and in its particulat detaila'-^ 
a system, in fact, not nmply of principle^ but of 
con«^ptioi» viih th«r details in all their mani¬ 
fold fonn. AUmIute knowledge in thU sense has 
generally been wnjiidered impcesihle of aehiove- 
ment, and certainly them ie no histOTloal OXampTo 
of a single system whicb claims tri give bo much. 
These two senses of the term 'absolnm knowledge * 
may be conveniently choiacterued in the hmgnogo 
of a recent philosophical work [Laurie's 
Bfl,zieflpective]y, knowledge which gives a 'syntheeia 
of the abfiolTito/ and knowledge which gives an 
'ahoolnta n-nU]«HS,* 

('£) Anotnar use of the term an applied to know¬ 
ledge is found when w'o Bpsak nf knowi^ge in a 
given case being "absolnte knowlodg^e/ or conveying 
'abonlnte tmtn.' Tide need not micr dtrectTy or 
even at oil to any abaolnte lyistein of knowledge* 
It can be applied to any case whexs, a» we some' 
times aay, we am ' abeolntely certain,' or where 
the judgment dote not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. Prom tbis point of view, many 
or miMt of the jadgrjienta making up onr know* 
ledge can be apoken of as abeoliite, w'hether the 
knowledge ba given in the form of a udantibo 
statement, like' two and two axe four'; or even in 
the case of a judgmanE of perception i ' this paper is 
white,' The latter may he auld to be as 'abso¬ 
lutely tme,' to convey os nbiiolnto knnwledge of 
this specinp area of perceptive eipcriunee, as the 
former type qf judgment. Indeed, the mtsertion of 
any ultimate fact, from this point of view, becemra 
on ‘slrtolute truth/ aotoie ef 'abeobte knowledge'; 
and nil the EtejH in the attainment of tbn compete 
truth, the complate systematic ideal of knowlAlm, 
are at leoat capable oI bmng charactorined in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
fiv^m or nnk Hence ths term ran ba applied in 
LhiH second sense to knowledj^ vrithont any impbca- 
tion of the pesdbility of «absolute knowledue' in 
the hat sense- Indeed, it may be denied m tbn 
latter sense, and asRerted only in the former. 

In considering the queation ae to the validity of 
Lbe idea of absolute knowledge, we bars to bear in 
mind thia difTereuceiiL the use and apiillcatinn of lbe 
term. It may, no doubt, he aaid with, some tmth 
that abisalnte in the second seuRe nwUly impliBi^ in 
the long run the admUaiou of absolute In tiiEi firet 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not ciplieitly main. 
Lained, and can emo be fairly denied. 'This cornea 
OBt in the controTemy betwetu 'absolute' amd 
I relative' truth. It m often held that all onr 
knowledge Ls relath-e to ua, and thin/ort absolute 
knowlcd^ is imposeJUa to man. By tbia iq nieant 
that the altamment of an ^absolute system oi 
Emth ' is iinposaible, and not ihat our knowledge 
'bo far os it goea,' is not atwclntely true. Thus 
mlatmty of knowledge may be mafutained along 
witb the HAsurtion that wt do pasfieia absolutely 
bnowledgfl. Thia is in general tha position 
of the nanowly scienttfio mind. Relativity 
may. indeed, also be aa^rted of all forme of 
OUT know'lcdw. In this cam ahsq|ut« knowledge 
13 donied in both sen.'^ pf tho tern. Relativity, 
then, logically leads either to pure accpticiMn or to 
indlviduaiiaEic Mltluopomorphlimi. It is thua im- 
po^nt, iELdiacassingthe ^rtiatlvity' of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asuiW 
and with what kind of abeclntenese it stands in 
contr^t. Kothing bat confusiem can rwnlt, c.?,* 
when d«mdiag relativity in oppoaitiun to abaoliitC' 
ncffl qf knowledge, if one diapntant ia using 
abeolnte Ln the tlist sense and tho other In the 
second, 

J^ifieation of (a]L—The arguiucnt In defence 
of ibaolnto knowlMge, In the senw of a complete 
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of the fuudjuucnUU conisepticms coortitntunj 
the ideal of knowlotlpe, niata en the wmple pro- 
piwitioTi that knowJedgis >>a pnfih can be an object 
ol knowle^'o. When knowledfro la itself an object 
■of conaideraAiod, aI I that it ijnpli'SJS nm-H he eOei^l 
up witlinut ifeierre fer critical anat^ia- li this 
auniot ha done, tha iUcdHsinii of tnui^'ledgo b* 
puch M fndje; for to Aftsert at the ontset that e 
can know only a part of an object wliicb wo set 
out to know, is to check onf knowledrt in ^vanc* 
by the hand of Kepticisid. Wa ^ould nevoir 
atteuipt to know any object U wc couBciomly 
<ui fc Sil it® entu^ty it noiild not 

be ktiown. The edge would ba taken off the 
senodflpeaa of the problem at once, and neither 
cominoli WJTU^ nor the ecientuac TnMtt woiu4 
H4ii(it]-un the ^Ifort- Butp ijidacdf it would 
an interpretation of kiiowltsdffo to prpi^'o ench nn 
asMimption t'O ha valid : ail'll bcncc thia hywthEMia 
may bo disnihused ai; lo^cally impoaidbte, bertiiM 
salf-coatradiciory. But if kaowled^o as such un 
be AS object oi knowlndj^e. it miwt have the 
rounded completenesH of a determinate object to 
justify the atiempt- That oomidetenefis lies in tho 
ide^ unity of knowledge ojid nowhere ^be. This 
ideal, therefore, miiMfc be capable of aiia1ysi3> or 
criticiam, And, bceauae a nnity, of Hyetcroatio ejt* 
pteaeion. 11 niay very well m tbnt wc are im 
capable of eahauiitine ita content in all its mu^if'Pld 
detaU. f^or the liUHtatioii of our command over 
the particiLlnra of onr esperionta is om form in 
w'hleli fihitude of inteUigenoe anpeam. There eliU 
remain, however, the gncumu nritiOipS'K 
ccuatitute the general or typical for^ m wmen 
the unity of knowledge i# spcdlically cealized. 
These we may grasp and pyetomatjcally arrange- 
They may be as gcueral, and as numErooi, or .aa 
few^ AS the gtuwLh of the varioiM ocicncea and 
tbe Advaucunien L of human inEellectnnl activity 
determine- But, as anch, they are an axprer^oo 

IQ CVtfiy r ftMfr of thfl gflDtffil Jofih® IQ Wlucll 

this ultimate unity is imliaed. To staW in 
some conne(]t.ed wayt dictufore, tbo oon^tuont 
general cDOcep^ons which tlm ideal unity of know* 
^ge contains. U always a poadhJe ochieTemeot. 
That ideal unity ia at once tbe logically irupliei;l 
beginning and tlie final end of all knowd^CT tn 
vATions forms,. The knowledge of it ia tbo 
knowledge of knowledgeand that ia^ abitoluto 
Imowlacige in both the nc^tive and positive »en^ 
of the tMni ' Absolute/ Thin kind of knowledge 
luay, of coDraCi bo supplied in JiDcrent wayp, and 
wilii liHferent degrees of huccc**. These must 
always vary with tbe variation whichi is at once 
the privilwe and the Umifcation of the individi^ 
thinKcr, But such peculiarities do not concern the 
question aa to the paeyiiifity of truly Mhie^dng the 
reHult* What relation uxists betweeu ihp voncus 
forms which Ahwlnte knowledge Lu thie aenae hw 
hlatorically asimmod, is n fnrth'Er question, which 
lies beyond that of the JustificBtiuu of itsmiis^ibuity- 
JusiiJicaiifiA of (ft),^Tho poaitioii that know- 
lodgB Ia lliM-lute witbuut nt tho 

timo A hni-sbed system, or without at lea-‘*t waiting 
till A finished syetem li oht&lned, rusts on different 
gfntind^ It is niaintoiiied that irt'ery Lnio jndg* 
ment ui abeolute aa knowledge, joat as it s^da. 
An isolated judgrnent is absolutely valid without 
any other j adgment being iiikplied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth* Thu Addition nf other judgm'ontB 
may or may not modify its tmth^ hut U will only 
in so far as it la not tmo that it is cajHiblc of 
suonlementAtioM*. And, even at tbe worst-, this will 
always leave what truth it does contain tuudTccted, 
It ismaiotained tliat this does not involve reladTity 
in thesenBfloIsc*ptidaiooriBdiv-iduaii«jj ; for there 
IB a distincUon between a judgment whmh ataui^ 
in a relation and judgment which ia relauvely valid. 


The first may, in virtuo of tbe intenial coherence 

of its content, hold a necessary and unalterablo 
place in A series, or in a wholo, frein whicli it is 
rnsEparable i in tho second, the eontept is incoiu* 
pldtely (ind ther^fttro tti? |3 

only Itp-pTOiiiuAtflly whercnt: il® B|.abi]iitjFW lim hie 

X. I _ jr!_A^ Ikn ,bw I ■JWinvnMi. IlIlKt 


to he diatnrbed by external aMociaa 
may well be described aa absoTnte, Bunre, on ttm 
ono hand, Buch judgments. Are not aabjeetto allere- 
tion, hut only to supplenientstion; and, nn the 
other. It u ont of such judgments that any s^tero, 
OTun one claiming to be the complete ideal, liM to 
bo built upt if there is to be n system at aU. Sunh 
judgments do not require to w‘ait for the complttu 
system to b# evolviiid before claiming to be abso¬ 
lute. and hence, it U held, they poasea tlmt char¬ 
acter whother or not tbo lysitem be ever amved 
at, A typo of these judgments is fopud in matbe- 
matirel truth ; but, indeM. anvMiepUfic judgment 
tends to claim ihio attribute That such judgmsj^ 
may ba absolnte />er k, oau atoo bo justified by 
painting out that, ftveu if it be A system that inakcs 
them in the Jong run absolutely true by giving 
them A place in the abaolute system, then each is 
absointeV means or if, and may 

therefore legitimately be spoken of as an al^luta 
jodgmunt. A sTEtam must bo a sy titam of .dinerent 
parts, and the character of Lho whole is present in 
Oi^h part. This, howovor, would not the 

cluini to retard each os ahfiolate indopeRaentlyof a 
systEjn. For it seema eleorly paradoxical to main¬ 
tain that a judgment can bo abeolute both be^ujie 
nf ite place in a eyatem and yet ia jy-Jifs a/ that 
Bystem, It is only in ihe nuse of certain jnd^- 
: mcnts that the attrihutu can he applied* ^d it 
will be found that only w hen a judgment haa an 
LudjvlduB^ity dI it® cwiTi flow it poMosa-thiit coni" 
wletenesii and internal cober^nce which iiiftiif j thfl 
use of the term * absolute/ 3 ndividuolity, however, 
ij precisely the eharacteriEitic. of eyetem, whether 
the lango of the syst<aii hn aJl-coroprahensiye or 
not, hCireover, it" is impoasiblo to stale a jndg- 
uieiit which U definita Aud restricted in m^mg 
without At the Bauio time by imiilic-ation excluding 
from its content other equally definil* judgments, 
Wbut it doea not tfty diBteniunca ila meauLiig as 
wB-ll as what it d'Oes olhrm. To 1 m, ^erc^ie, 
completely ime, it involves and is malntemed by a 
wider whole than it rsptirittif asHnrts, 

II TJiil Abso£>uts Jifa’3*APJ?r*v/cs.—Tins 

must be treated apart from the question 
conmdered. The tcrai in applied in metapbysicf 
to the whole of ‘Boality/ and whether or not it 
is tree that knowledpe coulaipi or covers oH 
H^alLtyp certainly it Li true theti rteiuity oa * 
whola inclndus knowledge. . 

Hitherto tbo term has been discussed mainly ns 
on attribute of a nubject. In mntaphysice it “ 
asod as a subject of all pcambla prsdiuntKm, aact 
therefore iL«off incapable of lieing a prwrata^ 

The transition to the substantive use of tbs term 
is fairly obvioui It consihls dimply in trai^ 
fomiiug a supremo quality into the name for tao 
supremo subject of all qualities, much as la done 
m tho case of ‘cauw’; for example^ when wo 
speak of the ■first cause." When we tm mo 
term ‘absolnte' in this connexion, ««■ 
priniAirily the general ideas of 
♦ ultimate,’ iu thn sense of legt^ 

^oue Ereund of all 

all of thorn, in tli« long ram in>flywf ik " 
Reality so described corohines in those 

poKitive and negative charactamtire a^^e men- 
^nod. The AbooldU so undsreio^ mw he 
M^i ii to be the vagnest of terms, and little better 
than meaningleBs. But that cnticisin is oyer 
hMty/slate it w the aim of a meUphjyiical 
theory to determine what the full mcenmg of the 
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tcnn U; and oltviond^ tlibt rpeaiiing cimaot Im 3 
eivBn in the mftHt description of thfl BignLSMtion 
of a word, which. CU1 in point of fact Imj lued 
V * ETtAt ’ivictT of thoont». Indeed, to regard 
- , “ w hotly and cjusoutidly indeterminnte, 

i* legitimatoly poMllk nnly aa’ Lho result of a 
tfiooty* 

\A lien the A^bsolnte, then, fa nuJ to bo tho 
object-inatter of motaphyucfF, we have to under- 
Btnnd the f«r^ ac the dEBienation qf the one aU- 
uiclDBjTe uniting principle of ^helerer experience 
From, the Min t qf view of me taphybicaJ 
knowledge it ii, nt li^t to begin wiih, little or 
nothing^ more ihiui the exuL^tijeJ counteipart of 
the unity of exfiwienEe, which each Icnowli^ge 
pontnlatea w a precondition of its progres, and 
the eJoeidatiOD of which eormtitqte® the aohieve- 
ment of the aim and ideal of nietaplivaieo. It 
« thepfore at the onfaet j^uJto eoleurloBa; any 
more definite nperiftcatioq of it* nature ia tKngiibfe 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theoiy. ThiiB 
for metaphynts it is. aim ply a problem, and net an 
astumptien, whether the Absolute is ■pOTuonnl’ 
or a 'cause,' or *real' or an * appearance,' or all 
or nono of Ibose* Only metnpliyaUal inqaijy can 
(lEtermino iogitimately how' far the Abaolate con¬ 
tains any of these featims, and which of them, 
if any^ U is primarily. It is ovjdGnt that this 
niiwt tm BO, when we redwt that if it wo™ not tme, 
the rnere meaning of the Abaolnte would giv* a 
solution to all tnetapbyrioal uuBMtionH, Certainly 
wfe BornetittiBB find more, ami aoiaetimes ieaa im- 
mrt^ into the idea. But if this U dona befort 
tiJ« Inquiry, we must regard the fact as niErely a 
p^lL^ty of the thinker,, winch does not all^c I 
the principle here laJd downi while, if it is done 
at the enif of the inqniry, that is iiuite legitimate, 

4 ■netcwiaiyTKrtilt^ iiLaQM| oi hA.Tin^a LhEflTTikt a]|. 

If we bcM thw in mind, wq can sca at once 
ths disiinctJon between the metaphyeic&l concep-- 
rion of the Absolute and the religioua idea ol God. 
The latter always involves perwnality^at least, 
^intualLty in sume form er other f the former 
di^ not. Beth name the whole, and the Mma 
whole. But whereas i^igion ia bonnd te do it 
by a certain category, to oatufy certain human 
needs, metaphystes is not cQinmittcd to any Bate- 
gory at all. It may well be that the legitimate 
conc|n!uoQ of mctaphyslcg satisfies the lecnands 
of the religions eonscioe^nesa. But it mar not. 
Hcum the pt^ibUity of cnmfiict between the two, 
which we find hiatorically u a fact In the long 
iTjn, the term * God' in religion and ♦ the Ahuluto' 
in metaphyncB roiiBt, if the religions mood is valid 
■ w meaning ; if not, one of them will 

inentaMy eondemn the clatnu of tha other, for 
both seek to aipresa the wine whole. But it has 
to be Iwrne In mind at tha eatwt. that while 
of religion must bo the AbMlute, the 
Awoiute of mEtaphysica may or may not be 
con oeivcd of as the God that will utiaiy the 
religious mind ; that wUl depend Entirely on bow 
**** ^ terpreted by nietapbyvca. 

The metaphysical problejn^ th en, regarding th# 
Auflumto, resolves Itself men the ^nestiou bow to 
c^iseire tbo lutuTO of the prlncipJe which is at 
ones single and realized In ths mamfold waya 
that make np experiEnee. The problem U one 
or mtcreretation, not of diaowery; for it is 
asreiiied that knowledge by which ws Boureire 
Md lUmlc the natqre of tlm Abnolqte itaelf falJs 
i^tLin its oompasn. To try to demojutrata the 
■rtnal oxLfltfinco of ihe Abwlute, which a prooeas, 
to do, U thus logically tbflnrd. 

At the tanie time, amco the kqowlDdgo, wkiab 
Intorprc^, falla \jj hypothec within tlm one.alL 
loo reiatiTcly mlnzdiJiato ouestion, refrardlnff tba 
relation between out knowledge and the a'hole 


wbith coq tains it, may well prem, for solution 
before tbo Uiteipretatioii of ttE whole in the 
strLBt eenss » rivsn. Tims, in generaL the 
mBtnphysteal pr^lem ia found to have two 
wts—jlj The relation of onr knowledge to the 
A Hointe t (£) the natore of tlie prineiple con - 
stitutfng the Abaolnte. 

fi I potion a/ fo AWitfe 

On th» point diiferuut views have been hEld. Wo 
juhst be cuntent hers to indicate the sonree of 
these difTereacea. 

{a) In the lint pJaco, It is held Giat, hecause 
our knowledge fall* within the whole, ia a 
factor or pro™ in i^ and worka by its own 
poculiar conditions, it ia not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logically 
meaninglott to attempt the task. We can think 
It possible only by making the Absoluto a part 
mth which our knowledge, a» another part, 
stands m relation. Hut the Abeoluln, being the 
whole, cannot lopcatly be treated as a part in 
any se^ Or the Eaine |»mUQn U maintained 
when It 11 said tliatUie unity of the whole cannot 
M it^lf an object for the subject thinking oi 
^Mtuactidn HubjEat mill 

objwst iM fandAineRtiU for knowlwi^, and the 
objKt mnat in qome snn.w be 'gireu* to the 
Subject before it can lie known. Bnt a whole 
winch \ncla4e4 by liypothrais the subject cannot 
™ or given in tliia way. Therefore 

thfl Absolute cannot be known consistently with 
the nature and nnining of knowledge. 4nd tinea 
here la no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation ^tvrep subject and object, the attempt 
to know the Absolnta in any seima is IqciradfT 
unmnsible. o J 

The issue here U what may he called meta. 

'critic^m.' % rMCnt representa- 
AdaruHon (ace qf 

Jl^m /'AifofppAy anil other Lreturerh It admits 
o^ly omnincijim or ^uatoraliem' and eniaUi^ 
r®^tre of positive hniuan know- 
ISfw /IN agwian thL■^ poriLion 

w^d be-Jl) That the distinction and reJation of 

imply in mtnv sense 
annity ^twnm them, whichia not aim ply imairiDnl 
ivi ouitule the two tenna, but is canutitntivo ^ this 
Monexion, and nwwsaiy to it; (if) that the appre. 
hemuon of this unity cannot logical ty be denied, 
a»Mii^. oronttciseAby reference to. the relational 
pro™ which this tinity conatitntes j (3) that tha 
unitv ia, from our point of view, an id ei ; and^ 

as a fact, either nt the bednning of 

and embraces the entire content 
b tlierefotc be greaped 

± teUtion of knnwlfij™ to 

Jm AbMlute which eon Lams It, ia that which rE'^nfn 

tkH “ *??nltinute elmiBU to 

th* ^ty of the wholt Tlm other element, in 
uc^nt^ as the object world of ‘ natureand 

the content of the Absolnte w far a* Sr 
«^enw u «n„to,d. Tfce Abw"t«%?^« J 

ROt one iny more Ih^ji tbs tither" it ii mrh hiii 

^ J**' knowledge 

^ sphere of app^. 

anoet only. There la no grouiid for subbcmn^^i- 

coatraiy, lu ongin procesiea Dooesoiiilv 
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cQn.GnE' it tA Ehfl pibBiLoiDeQBl^ StiLI, iIiq tilwi^nce of 
knowJtHige doea not mvufTfl Ul OntlnJy ntgitive 
Attitude to th« Alnsoluta. I'be luen fB>ot thnt 
knovi'leilgv beluugii to tbe xpibere of Ap[i«iiruLoe 
pouiu the n-jiy tqwfljilL OT in4icAte« tho need for> 
the ActuAl exiatuuce qE ah attitode diftinet ffom 
knoa'tedgc, uid onowhidi can be concerned witli 
the Absolute m. Ws quj c^l this attitnde 
belief, or myedcal intuition, or xfliat not, ho lone 
u wo boAT in mind tliAt ita purport Lb to deal with 
tbin Ultimate Kealitj. while from the jni at 

of view of reflexion or knowlod^^ in its varionB 
foimit, Ecientifie or otherwise, there is no approaoh 
to the Abeolnte^ thoro b a way open m Another 
direotioDt end thb may conatitnte a epechia mood 
of onx lives, the mood^ ^ of reUgion^ 

Thb if the point of tIdw of metaphysical agnof^ 
ticisnii which apr^la for ita ioatlGcation to tho an- 
tiirommorphio oDaruter of kuawledge, and resta, 
on the one hand^ upon a pejohologic^ ajiafyaia of 
knowledge, and^ on the other, upon the uconsaaiy 
limitatiOEiE of soioptitio reflexion hy whieh alone 
knowledge ia to be had. One of ite ^t^known 

S resantotivcf in recent times is ftpencer [see hia 
’irtt J^rintipleil. The argument against this view 
tokea the form of fhowing jl| the radical oontra^ 
diction in the twofold' aspect oonceptiop of an 
Ultimate Keality, in the idea of appearancat pernst 
which leave the noumcnal reality nnircreAlw, ».«. 
appoAiancea of what doe* »toi apjiw; {2) that the 
AHOluto la ao for knuum in tliat it if conceived to 
have oertoiu cbaractcriatJca, and at least to be riN 
Inted to ita appefuaneoa in a certain way ; (3) that i 
the psycholo^cal history of knowledge, end even 
the casential antbropomorphinm of knowledge, do 
not nectnuarily ptova eitharthat Spirit may not ex- 
preflothe Ultimate Heality more t^y than Force, 
OF that Spirit and Force have equal value aa forma 
of the Ap^lute, 

(cj A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Ablate flodn n typical expresaion in the Intor- 
pretatiou davelopod by Dradley in hia jf npcorance 
ant! Utalii^. iWpg hb conception of knowledge 
partly on peyehulogi^, partly on logical and epia- 
temologric^ csoosidtratioris, ho iiwbta that know¬ 
ledge s^cUy underatood b relational in el^acter. 
It requbes for ite operation aomething given, an 
existential fact over agalnat thought or the ideal 
process. This antithaua and duslic j of the terms 
m the process of knowledge both creates and 
limlta the ran^ of the vidue In experlEnoe of 
the fnnctioQ of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaoat the givcOj the ' that,' 
without »pjQ/iw#o destroyii^ the very eohdition of j 
ita Own Dwatiou and H> disappearing. If it had 
the ^that^ within ItEielf, tho operacidn would he 
both unncce&aaiy and LiupaqaiLile, Since thb falls ^ 
without iteclf, there ala'uya lemidns, so far ea re- 
flectire knowledge b concerned, a auxd in oar ex- 
pericnoe- The disttnciioii between knowledge and 
the real never paa»j; into on oxistential coutinalLy 
of oobteUL ■ Knowledge is unequal to tie real ‘ t 
it ii relation^, is not inherently oetf-oompl ute^ b r 
not oelf-euffioient; it b an * api>eanuice ^ of the 
Aheolnte, nance by reflective know ledge the A boo- 
lute caiiHot be exprestotL But just aa psychologi¬ 
cally there is an infra-roIatiuDsJ level of feeling- 
experivnea out of which knowledge arbea, hy the 
dovfilopmcut of the dbrinction of the *whjit* from 
the * tliat," BO thiiTe la a Hupra-rebtioual level of 
eiperieucQ which tranacenda knowledge, Thia 
lanra-relatienal level in akin or analogona to Clio; 
inna-reinlioual lovel,. In that poaiclvoly tbero ii in 
both a direct continuity of experienw, and nega- 
tivdy both are realbod apart from the distinctioua 
whbb ^araeterisfl ralatiuiial thought. But, while 
the former has the character of meto feeling, tiin 
lAttercDnabts Father of mystical Insight or mtul- 
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I tiou. At thia highest level the appreheuslan of the 
AhsoLato as such is poMibla and b attained, ft 
does not abolbh the djstiRCtiuna datermiued by the 
procedare of relational thought; it tstainsi them, 
noti however, aa distirtetious, but ai elements or 
couiitituenta in tho unique aeb whiclt characterize 
the intiiitiye apprehenidou of the whole as such. 
Ucace> while the Absoluts ia thus beyond know- 
it ia not beyond conaciima experience at 
y^eet level. It gives na tliu Abanlnto with and 
in its appearances, sjid not apart from them, 

Tho general ohjoctiou to thu view of the rdatinn 
of knowlod^ to ths Abeoluto ie its emphosb on 
the dboontinuity betwenn relational snd anpra- 
rcbtloual ^thought.' It beema to Tcfufio with one 
hand what U gives with tho other, A supra- 
rcbtldnal thoquht tranHconding the coudiUoDa of 
that critical renexiou which ^verks by diatinctiousi 
lays itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
by its vecy attempt to transcend it. Kithcr it la 
jnstifled or it b not. In the former cose it cannot 
adopt the methods of eyatematlu reflexion to didend 
Ito pqcition; in the second, there b nothing to 
diatinguLah its attitudo front caprice and mere 
dogmatic OKiertion, Sloreover^ oven the anpre- 
henaiou of the * higher unity' imuft prove itoelf 
coherent, but a coherent whole ia a whole of 
partii dbtinct from one another and ebimiuj^ rs- 
coguition u distinct. The privileges of m^ro 
mystieium are inRopamhlo from the dan™ra of 
pnro individaoLIsin. From mysticiam, os the pro- 
Xeased uegaticn of knowd^ge, the transition b eaay 
to sheer ^ceptieboi, which makes the eomo pro- 
fesOEOD. 

|U) TAs luifun fAf Ahtofuifv.—The meta-^ 
physical interpretaCioii of tha Absolute b deter^ 
mined in the long run by tho emphosb laid on the 
e^utial factora involved in the problem of can- 
fltTuing ifca incauin^. The factors are: aubjcci in 
relation bo object within a unity which holda thoBo 
ulEimato eJemento in their relation, wlmtaver Lliat 
relation be. The problem b to detoruiine thia 
unity with the elcmenta which stand thus related. 
We shall cnerely indicate the difl'ercnt interptota- 
tions ^veu, without developing thoee intorpreta- 
tiQiLs into any detailed ayatem. The systems in aJ I 
their detail constitute thu varioua metaphysical 
theories wKIch n^ake up the history of philoeophy, 

{n) Wo may take our atand on the subject wiUi 
its activity and proowisea, and from Ihui baaia ahow 
that the object-world falJa within thu tangs of thu 
subject's activity, wliich Ly in:plicAtioD, thcre/utii!, 
aiao oontoins ^ that constitettee the unity In 
virtue of which ohjecE and qubject are bound np 
together. We may aeoompliirh thosi lesul t in varioua 
Ways, but the ee-ientlal principle ie the aune, 
fa} We may -to resolve the object into thu being of 
the aubjeotaa to deotroy oven the aamhlonce of dia- 
tinction, and certainly all the oppoeition they may 
&rifn« /acii praaent, ThU U the position adopted 
hy pure Soltptim. We may j^^oin acek to 
secure to tho object its claJm to be dLutinetive, but 
may endeavour to ahow that the ground of that dia- 
tlnctlvuuees which it ^sesBcs, falls wdthin the 
scope of the activity oT the auhject and ia deter¬ 
mined altogoLlier hy the action of the subject. This 
ia the position of Subjcttiv^ ItUaiiM. ft may Lako 
two forma, (oa} We may regard the objectivity of 
the object aa a /nett and resolve ite ohaJUcterisEle 
nature into idtjoi clementa in tha nu eject’s Ufa, 
'J"tiU ha-i been dous primarily In tho case of the gx- 
tema] world roveolcd to ' outor' perception, wtJch 
preaenta a peculijkTly Btubboni piublem to Idubjau- 
tive Idealism. ThoTiiatorical rojpreaentative of thin 
form of Subjective IdaallHni ia ^rkeh^. On 

tlie other hand, we may regard tlia objectivity as 
a rauJt, Jbud 'deduce^ it from an ultimate Oct of 
spooULnelty on tho part of the adbjoct. Objectivity 
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U here conoerved in e mueh wuler 8$nBti than that 
inrolved in tlie cam ef the exteraa] worliL It 
flmbni^ca jdl fanng of obiwUritl'T that of Other 
aelvrfis^ and aa well ma the * outer world* 

found hy pBRepUai3. The leat> ia faH, ie merely 
A portkxitu Tciditttion of a moio fundomerttiu 
ohjoctiTity which wft meet with primarily in the 
mkLbI unl^ of +frw willji,' This tuore tliaronKh- 
and tnot^ eomprehcniiive expression of Sub¬ 
jective Idealism is found in Fichte. 

we may start from the Imshi of the 
DLjE!ct oa imch, amL resolve tho nibjcct'a life, and 
with that the unity contAininj; subject uil objccij 
into tho form.M. and pTuecTiM^of the otijcdn-world. 
Kverythinj^ will hure depend on what cvnatftuents 
cf the ohject'World are regarded aa nltimato and 
nrimuy. This will detortEiinQ the form A^=sanl^^ 
by thn interprotatioEi. The itroTt|;est atfe histori- 
cM]y_ has b(M made for Llie theory which tAhes 
physicai matter and physical energy as the fnntW 
mentjU elements with which ws have to deal. 
The demolapedi expression of this view takes the 
form of wEkat is called varioasly ^I'fofcr^ikSTii, 
or Heaiittn^ 

(e) Once more, wo may start explicitly hy lay* 
ing primary str^ neither on the snbject nor on 
the ohj’«t, but on their tuuty as sach. Thu 
may tus dlfrintmb fomu. {oj Wo may take 
anbject and ohjoet to be, from the point of view 
of pie nnity,. of cqaal significance m its consti¬ 
tution. The imity being neither ."pcciatly, is nr 
rua4 inditlerent lo each. Bat since these, 

nevertheJoBs, ace ail it does contain, it is per k 
indeterminate; it is the uidiahrent nentrum in 
whioh both inoniy suhaist, ^ far u any inters 
prsLation of it is to be ^tbd, we can expreaa its 
nature either Irom the side of ths object or from 
the side of the snbject. Either point of view is 
equally valid, siiii» a nsotroj unity, which U in- 
difTcrently one fnctor as much as tha other, is 
equftUy l»th. It mnut be expresaibis in cither 
way, for, if it were neither, it would be noting. 
This is in the main the paeitien of -Schctllng, 

f/J) A^n, wc may siart from the unity and 
develop an Inteiprctation of it by taking the 
nnity to be otia loctor iwo« ffiaM tne other. In 
this case there is for jlie unity an ineqnaljty of 
value betweeo the two Elements which coustitnto 
it. It is tbEiefore not one a? much as the other, 
and ji not IndifTerent to either. It is one moro 
than tfie other. It u thus not a OOiOorleas 
neutmm, but a Concrete whole, of which each h 
a distinct mode or level of TcalicaLion. It is not 
mtecptctahle in two fonns, distinct or even sepa^ 
rate from one another, as in the former case; 
in one form, and that form is add^aatc and com* 
plete &9 M expreonen of tho entire concrete unity, 
l^m this point of view it te dear that theio may 
no two Ways of ^tini|t its meaning, accorfiug as 
wo take the object side to ho finmary, or the 
nhjecE aids. Either view will present the whole 
concretely r hub will interpret it in a difi'erent 
manner, and ihe dominant principle or category Ihr 
dcterminmg the whole will be drJToiwnt, Start^ 
from tho object mcId, wb will look on the whole as 
determinabre hy objective catogoriu, and the kind 
of connexion amongst the pa^ot the whole will 
have the character which objective caEegoriea 
roqnjre, The supreme form of objectivity is 
what we call tho order of ■■ Katuru*; too snpreme 
objective nmtegoTT that of ' SiibstaiiK^; and the 
primary form of connexioD among the parts 
wiu b« that of relation hj oxtenml uecesaity. 
The unit/ will thns ha conceived of aa uaturo in , 
ite Lotality, aa working by natural processes of 
»aneiion, physical and spatial—nnfum naiurunt. 
The varioos elsinanta constituting it wtU he the 
rcallation of rhia snprcinE unity ia its pheno- , 


menal ehat^ter, aa a prodnet la natural form of 
natoral activity — nurTHm nnfvm^tT. The subject 
world will he a mode of this reelixation—one way 
in which Nature is phcuomenallzBd or mivde deter¬ 
minate. But Nature as snah is, in its very meaning, 
a r«Folutian of differences iatoa single continqona 
identity, tlie Idctitiiy of the une subsTOnce, the one 
'nature,' Eolativciy tgi thie oil else is accident, 
an eoeentiaify negative moTiient, not a pnnna- 
nsnt expressioiL All tiX|dicit spedde determina¬ 
tion Li implicit univor^ negation. Tliera sjro no 
diflareiifthi of degree in tho contents; all are on 
the same footing to the vAafe, and there* 

fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
ditferont inodes uf manifoatiug tlie ooe and only 
Eeality, tnttfr ft, theeo mi^ee a« gflnerlciUjy 
distlm^ and hence, in their modal iuan.tfcetntion 
of the one Reality, are uioroly qde liy aide, pox- 
allel to one another, eon varying only at infinity, 
w here they disappear or coincide. TTie extemal 
necessity, (wnnocLinc the ports in each mode and 
the modes in the whole, involvee, and is merely a 
finite expression of, this csRcntiu. coDtinulty into 
which they are diitsij«tcd. This iutcrp re Latin p of 
the Absolute finds ;b great histcuit^ representative 
in Spinojca. 

(yl Hot we may also wnceivo the pro Hem in. tlic 
Mjim eoncrote way, and take tho snhjEct factor os 
primary, and the object reality as snhoidiaTy. 
Hem wo shall proceed hy another principle, by 
anothEr eatocor^’, and hy another method of con¬ 
necting tlio oTements uivoIvehL We lay stress, not 
on the impensorinj attitude tewords objectivity, 
which obarocteriaes the physienJ and mathematical 
cnasidcratJon of the obJe«t^world, and which dLiai- 
pates the eQb|sct.Iile into its mtKet»es, but on the 
[jeroonaJ attitude, which is found in its higliut 
exprcEamu in morality and taligiom In tliese 
the object-world, so far from being primary, la 
sobaidtary to paraonal or spiritual ends, Wo shall 
tbcrsfgie the principte to be^ not Nature, but 
lipinL The ultimate category will he not ‘ 6ub- 
BtwiM,' Imt 'Snbjwt.’ Ttic cmentiAt method of 
estahliahing conpiixion with the whole uiH he not 
external ucco^ty, bnt interupd ueceasity, the 
necetiaity of idcnla and purposea, the oecUsity 
which is Froedam. The process of enunKrting tho 
fo^n inside tho nnity of the w hole will bo tjiat 
which, accepting the ethical and rdimoiu tusiat- 
ence on tho ouhordinatioa of the ^ject-world, 
oho^ the lat ter to be iu ita etiaence an Imperfect 
r^imtiQn ol tho naturo of Spirit, and shown fSpirit 
therofore as at onco cLThung out of, riling above, 
Tetalning tho true siguificanoe 
of NattmL"* This will be dono by ahowing the 
rontent of the whole iu Its different moments to 
be aimply the logically nscesaary evolotion of the 
one finJ principle: which would not bs itself 
nuless It ruanileaLed ttBolf in, viny-iog degrees of 
rornpleUmeea of sxpresaiom These degre^ form 
distinct and seemingly separate ar^ of reality 
to finita expenenco, but to the one sapieme Reality 
they a« merely stagm in the rteJUdou of its 
single and sail-complete Bpiritnol existeuce. Such 
an tot^remtlou *xp(fe«wl osaeutiiiUy in the same 
pcnerol form by Plato, Aristotle^ and Leibnix, finds 
1 ^ most uuptesnve hutorical represenUtive in 
Hejpl, 

vwiona ways of construing the meaning of 
toe Aboolute have douhttoea eacn it* ^uo and 
to tjje hijtq,iy of mim's higher spirit nnl life 
Md am^^t them sosm to exhaast the poasihle 
mtorpretotiona of the supreme unity of experi- 
cnce. It would bo out of place here to try to con¬ 
sider ineir resjiective merits^ since we aro not 
ewesrned to give a mstaphysLeal theory uf the 
A Mointe, to ludieate what tiieories have been 
pro^oj^dod^ 
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LiTBUTTftir^Tlie ptcnlun « tl^« !i iloievt 

uc«iuh« wltii th* MstW q( phiIcM>r>bbe^ 

I. TiU TK3Uf ' —A dUcuadOti Of Ula IDtUIRjr Of 

till term, Abl Of t]» KlKtion of tl* Abendq!* lota&wJnf pt, be 

liHind Ia HwnilWt IHttuaien* <m «td Irtfenfiue; 

•ee elia LiBrle'p voL a ^ 3 ^q- 

[L 4^ J yBiLOS^iFJtPQ^I. ini' 

CTBOKMii —Bou^oitrt. " "nnie ud tbe Ali^ute" in Fvk, (If 
A riitnC. IM J Bthdq, ' U- LoSt^M dt fAlwolu' Ln JUmm 

Trill-- [16871; HAJdiir. 'Tlie &>aee|rtlsii ol tin 
AlwJnte'^TPJUbK. Weir, iliL IIBWJT JUK^ ‘ 
ud £piplndiBi3ltEi tfind, 0. a ix. 1 A^|vte 

uucl U^tin ^T3i4)f‘ ilL, JiJi. iMlSi;. Lofiii, “The Aboe- 
loto M Eibkal hwtoUto' In PAitoiL Aff*tP, Tift rw]: 
PowdI,' Ch Abwbiie uid. Ihs RefttiTi * lo .Srictiu^ ilL ; 
Rononn^r,' 1>M CSiUaocff* df !> nJJoa et 1 a Riftftp|iTifa|Uede 
iTAboDla" In L'innAs f/hUimpkUpt*, iH- tlSSH: tfTi„ I'm 

AbaoIitLe Of fltveliulKU ' Jn ifini, S. Ix. tl^l 3 RnJiellh 

on ^Tbr Atnotut*' lu iTft lliTl]! SitwaTi, ^Die reraebirf- 
Fkduiw d (uilHtHitiibcii ft. Al^aUn' in fteekin f* Fkliot. u. 
f*it *r>l, JtXiU. nBiS] t VAiiio««-T ' ^ AbwJn^n 

cidt Ruckdsfat Piiif SpeD«*’i' naiL [i363J'; WAtsoo, ■‘■'Tbt 
aW>Ii 3|4 And lAe llnw Pr«e^" In PAiiot tin. It. 

(tl IxTinrMT^TlOil.—Arittotle, Jittaphftt- Brnnllew, Ap- 
Mnndi and iieJiiitvi Ficbter WiimntiMftiMTt-, Heiel. 
fiLnrfAw^Kr' iHitOL iVnHFitf, /EfjniAlH:: RoJit, ITofid and 
th* Jndifldufli \. So1»]]mg^« frnnjwjMifiifirf /dto/mma, ^olwr- 
nlLiipoiAi* : H. S^HmcCT, Fin* rriiuii^ ; SpiOAn, iKAui 

Vor tunJMr lllontlufr *« BeidiriB, £>P*J* Hi pt ft B(»7. 

j, K Rajllik. 

ABSOLUTE {Vedadtic nnd Bnddlikticj.—In 
Itidin a VtamI ouucdfitioji *f the Absolute in fimt 
met with in tLe Unoju^^adj^, compilwi about E.a CW^ 
There Brahma, Uia All-pervading; Being, ia dc- 
Jicribed on. the One fCealitj^ or the Abeoluter who 
ia Aell-suuporting and BelJ-Miatent, 

* He- |uj oj^ tJUbdji Of lo^p buT He- Cft£eh VkI ppOVt; ilfl 
bu DO *50#, Trot lit can •», JviW W> bill Osa Iwjjr ! He 
biunre eil but Uwn U iwue- irlu knenn Him i He Ii taiiHl Uh 
(kwdwt QmL Uelf^; Vpoo Him tbe SUD naavt ptJne, bOf 
lae Boon nor tbr icui: tbe If^tninc cuumU Omli on I Urn, bov 
ojq. tbe AieT tbt-v ill refl^tHdi ndiut HeIic, umI thiwii^ 
Ulrllx^hL tAnfAieillll^Ml.'* 

8inee b,c. the dectiine of the Abdomte haa 
been conxiderabty developed in the Veddnta and 
Bnildhist ayatciuji of phLtoeophy. In the Bmhzna- 
vUtn, the"fir&t work of the VedfintA nhiltHophy 
eompoa^ before the CbristiBn era, Itrabiua le 
apokeii of as the pure ‘ Being ^ who, aj^>r.iated 
with the mineiple oT iltuion (inrfyd), la ennbled t* 
project tlio apfHrfLTTincu of the world, just aa & 
ma^clan ii enabled to preduoe illusory appcai- 
ancee of antnitLlje and inanimate bciagiut Wiion 
the veil of illuaion u withdrawn, the pbohcmeii^ 
world VatLUdiee, ud Brahma aaaerta hituBUlf U hifl 
true natnre, which is nothing but tbe Self-existent 
Absolute j^nng. in the V^anta philoaophy the 
dnetrina of the Abwlute U fltylcd inonLsni 
rddab tt underwent farUicr developments at 
the hands of l^onlcaTichATyn (a_d. T^h Rfimlnuja 
flitb cent. A.ft.), MadhTachMyatlSih cent. A,1>.J, 
VallabbOohin'a [* !>- 1476), imd others. 

But the philoQopher who luoet firmly gja-iped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Hudtlna-Sflkya^ 
Siihha, the eminent founder of Baddhiamt who 
flourished ahont b.C. 500. In the Sntta and 
Abhidh^ma pi{cikB4 of the Pdli Scriptures, aup- 
fiueed to have been delivered by Bnddlia liimaeil, 
the doctrine of the ,4biwlpte fa desijpiabed as the 
(»bi1n<nphy of tlie Void (^aya-nSdo} or tbe Middle 
Wth [ uuij^'Aiynd palipatlti), aocordiDg to which the 
world is neither re^ nor nnresJ, nor both, nor 
nmther.t in the Sanskrit works of the MaMyAna 
BndiUiitts, such as in the M&dhynnuka-Shtra tof 
jijJlpArjnna, about A-P. lukaratlira-SiltTa 

[aboat A-P> 4(Kl), Lalitavfatara (about A.P. IQO), 
PrajlifipAramiti (about A.P, etc., the doctrine 
hu been further developed, and haa often been 
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sapheta are tuaLuly divided * into three clasaea ■ 
(1} BealUts (drfubi), (21 Nihilists (ncirfiia}, and 
(3) Abeclatuts (ffoTiMyardt/in). Some seetion* of 
the Cbflrvfil£(U<, who maintain Ibat. the world is not 
jierniauent, not real, ami not eii9tent,~that is, 
w'he emphasizo the no^tivu asiwt of the world, 
—are deflignated NLbuuits or KegativiatiL The 
preponnderD of thft flSl orthodox syjitems of Hindn 
phiInBOphy, via. the Sihkhya, Yoga, Nyiya, 
Vsise^ka, MiniAdiot, and t'edinta, who main¬ 
tain that the world ia somehow petmnnenc^ real, 
and exiatent,—that is, who emphitsiEu the positive 
aspect of tine world, — are destiinatcd the Kealiats, 
According to them, thore ia at least one reality on 
which the fabric of tbfl world stands. Thus the 
NyAya and Vaiie^ka hold that tho mateiiikl 
atoma, flky, apace, and time, are the permanent 
entities in the external world, while ibe snubs are 
the eternal reaJitiea in the interual w-orld. The 
S&nkhya and Yoga maintain that nature (omJtfff) 
ia the permanent reality in the OKtcrnal world, 
while the souls {purufo] are the eternal realities in 
Ihe Internal world. The Vedftnta school alarms that 
Bi^nra, the .All-pervaduig Being, is the one sternal 
T^ity in the citoimal as well as in the Laterual 
world, fio Wb lind that the varinna branches of 
the Bualtfelie phiJD9ophy, in apite of their mutuaJ 
diObrcnces in other resj^icctB, ajtpreo in mamtAinlng 
that there ia at least uiie pertuaiieut reality on 
which the whole world hin^ea 

The Buddhist't, who maintnlQ that the world 
ia acither real nor uoraal, that it is muther an 
exietenoo nor a □Qn.oxistenceH bur tranacends both, 
^that U, who emphazire neither the negative nor 
the positive asp«t of the world, but go hevond 
both, — ana designated the lYan-seendentaJists, 
Al^lntlsts, Fhenomeiialiste, Voidists, Agnoatire, 
07 thp Fnllowere of the Middle FalU. 

The world, according to the BnddhiatR,^ ia aa 
aggregate of eendltions or relationii. Tlimga come 
into existence in virtue of there reintions or eon- 
ditiorck There are liifimtc kinds of relation, sitcli 
HH the relation of sabstonee and quality, |iart nnd 
whole, cause and effect, etc. Taking the rtladnu 
of substance and quality, wc Und that the sub¬ 
stance exisCe only m relation to its qualities, and 
the latter exJst only in relation to the fornrer. 
Take, for instance, a tablu. 1 1 haa a certain weight, 
colour, tajdo, smell, sire. The table exiAta only 
ftA the repository of th^ noalitiea, and tho latt«r 
exist only aa inherent in the former. AVu canuot 
conceive a table which has no sire, weight, colour, 
etc., nor can we think of aizi?, weight, etc., apart 
frem the table in which thoy inhere. Arguing in 
this way, we find that the parts exlut only in 
relation to the wlinic, and tho whole exists only 
in ration to the tHUts. Bo the eye exists 
In lelation tn the coloor, and the colesr exists 
only in rBlalion to the evfc Similarly, the fire 
exists in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
redatinu to tlifl file- Proceeding in ihi* v,-ay, we 
Qnd that the whole world U retHurahJe in to JnOnitn 
kinds of relation or condition. The retationa or 
conditions thein.ieiveB nre dependent upon one 
another. The x'ory notions of 'existsneo* and 
‘ non-exiatence' are iaterde[MmdcQt, fw tho one Ls 
poHAihIo onJy in relation to tho other, 

Originatiou and cessation, perBudotire and dw- 
oontinuaneo, unity and plurality, coming and 
going — ^theeo are tne eight principal relative oon- 
ceptiODi which are the mndawentai faults^ of 
ignorant mindiB, from which most of our pieiudices 
and wrong judgments arise. People think that 
the law of coming and going actually operates in 
tlifl world, that there are in ri^ity pejaistence and 

* JTddAlrWHtfat-frUfL 
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ASBOLUTH (Vo^flntic and B^ddlustio) 


diawn UIVIMM of thiHRS, Uwt thilira do TmIIt 
iLadurgo the it*t«s of orijuimtion und cwmIidh, 
and thAt thin^fa ais really cn|iAlile of being nKiunted 
ia one or mvij; but they are H bolly nurODceioiu 
or fa^rt tlioii kU tfaoMi iasu uq liinited^ relative, 
e^ditionil, and tJierafore not the tmth, but tmavlj 
MB producUott of oar imperfect nhjoctive atatne, 
Thare neatlee in those biafis the prinoip Is of misfify* 
And u the people cling to them, Uieir life ta a 
t^rpetual prey U> thn chan^v feelmgi of exnlta.^ 
uoD And mortihoatiDn. 

The world u nothing hat tm sggtngate of «m. 
diUonA rnow, the oonditlotu tbernsdvea eiw not 
M^-eiifttcn t, hat UK dependent upciii one Another. 
Thoee which do not poaBeas eBll-exieteiiee ato not 
rea], but merely iUuaory. Therefcire the whole 
worlds BB u Am;res%t4 of conditions, ie a mem 
ulusion. To look upon tha world ai rcaJ ia mem 
Jolly on. our part. 

Where oondiUonalitj b, there ie no troth ; truth 
Md conditiomiJlity are inoompatible, Thetefore, 
to attain to tnitb, condittoni^ity miiet be com¬ 
pletely «At aside. The eight oapdttloual notioiu 
innotLon^ hefare njtuit he thoroughly rHnovHL and 
M-e ahould tiy to see the world aa freed from all 
^ndJttoiu. When ear inhjeatlve jnicd in pturified 
from the taint of condittoiLality, onr icuoimce 
^ ranuh aw^ and the serene moanJiizht of 
' biidh .qe«; or * Tnansceudental Reali ty, ‘ otl^be 
kaouti aa tiie_' Aheolatc^' wifi Ltlumine lu. 

Hero que&tions may be raioed as to whether 
^ere IS Actudfy anything called »Such-nee»,' 
Traiuceudenial ItealitT,’ or the ‘Aheolate' In 
uuwer to thw quoaLions, the Daddhbte have 
wd t that ■ and ‘ is notthat is, ‘ Being* and 
^^-heing or eiifttenon and non-ezlstanco—are 
cmthtwnaT termii. The Transcendental EeaJity or 
tho Alwolnte, which lies boyund all cnnditi^ 
^noc. be eipreamd in terms of ' is* and 'is not.' 

1 he Ahmiure li^ beyond both • Being' and ‘ Non^ 
bein^. It is, in fact, the ttnifie^uQ mr har* 
mooLcatinn of the two. A* the Ahnoluta cuibot 
bo COgnirni m terms of Our notions of the sense 
or mason, wo must be latMeJ 
r?T It in OUT imperfect Lincuage as 

UtmameabEe and *UnknowiablB ’ ratk&Auv± .n.i 


fhe Aihduts, we have found, sayr that there is 
no mrmanent reality nndorlylng the world. The 
BealuL^, on the other hand, afflnn that them U 
at least one KeaJity fmm which the woilil 

has emanated. The Buddhlfeita^ wJio abhor all 
M^isma, say thit the NihUwts and Realists are 
boli^^ of Cl trerae views. The philcM*ophy of * U * 
or Being and the nhilosophy of 'is no^ or \'on- 
bMg am ennallT lalso. As the Buddhuda avoid 
thb p^oeophy o! ■ Bein-* as well as ' iSnn-bems/ 
and clio^ a middle path, their et Weal doeLrine 4 

The Middle Path is to ha imderetood from foor 
aj^ilpointi: f 1) the Middle Path in cDntiB 4 liirtinc. 
tiod u» qne^dedne^^, the Middla Path as the 
legation of one iddedoess, (3) the Middle Phth 
abftolnte truth, and (4i the 
Middle Piuh BA nmty m plarality.l 
The phLle^phy o'f Being hM by the RqaUst* 
pbiloaephy of Non being held by the 
iSihrlutaare both of them one-sid^ and therefore 
^yerfiKt, bet^nse neither the Being nor tha Nr>u- 
Wing W ^wiisibla, indsMtldently of the other. The 
dn^rine of the Middfa Patli stsjids free from OUfl- 
sidedni^, aa it repudiates and avoids tho two 
axtremea of Being and Non-being, This ii tha 
hnit aspact of the doctrina, 

* X<hU|r9w£hS.eritCi, ch. f, 
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A Middle Path reveals itself when tha two 
utremea am oompletely oat of sig^ht ,* tn other 
worqa, tha harmemuation or nnMcation of theui 
leads to the wrfect lolutlaa of exUtBnco, Neither 
tha pbiloaopliy of BeinE nor the philoBophy of 
Non-being should be adhered to* They condU 
tion euh other;, and anything onuditirtimT means 
i'c^p6rit£tidd,,. VO ihfl trfl^nKfmdiiig; of oiie-Hided-- 
ness coostitiites the aeeoDd agpect of tbe hUddlo 

PAtbf. 

Batwhenwa forget that the doctrine of theMIddle 
Path m intend^ for the removal of the intdiocLuiL] 
prejadicea, and clmg to or aasert the view that 
Mare u something called Middle Path hey'ond or 
wtween the two extremes of Being and Non- 
being, we eonimit the fault of ooc-sidedimaB over 
by creating a third statement in onpoaition 
ito the two. Ai long M the truth is abBoluto and 
nil limj^tiona, clingliig even to the Middle 
Jrath IS against iL Thus wo must avoid not only 
the two extremes hut bJjmj the middle, and it should 
Bot ^ forgotten that the phrase ■ Middle^ Path * 
has, from the dehclenoy of onr language, been pro- 
> jaiaaaLly adopted to express the human cooeentinD 
of the highaat troth. ^ 

The aspect of the .Middle Path is that It 
doM not he beyond the plondity of existence, but 
is in it underlying all. The antitheeis of Being 
and Noo-bei^ is marie possible only through the 
Mncefiticm ol the Middle Path, which is tha ^ify- 
log i^noipla of th* world. Remove this principle 
and the World will fsjl to piEjces, and the harti^ 
w^l cease to ba. 1 Jm Middle Path doc^e 
ao» not deny the existence of the world u it 
api^i^ to ps; it condemns, on the contrary, the 
^hieh clinra to tlie wnMiption of Ahwlute 
.Aothing. Mbit Uic doctrine most enibhjLtjcally 
mamtfUM Is thit tlie world must be conceived in 

p^^int of the tdiddlc Path. 

A'irmna, ^rdine to the Vedfinttste. Is tha 

iWiDQihjng which is 
Iw from sJl CQ^tr&dlctlon^ and which cantmt 
bo eipreesed. m terms of 'is* and 'Is nnL’ A» 
the Ahsniute, wuditionalicy 
^^i^hcs. This Biate is mllal NLtv&ql It is 
the harenonimtion of all contrudietiomi. In tliia 
stare, unity is harmoufted with plurality oiHd 
n^on and Msaiiion are oceomplished in one and 
tne same way, pcrsistMite U iinided with di*. 
pod^nance and one and the some law oMretes 
m the oi coming and going. It i*, in firet, an 
nnconduional condition iq which Being and Non- 

of iguoronw IS withdmwTL The 
including that of the solf 
^ identified with the 
^hnite, the EtemfiJ, the Uncreated, the Uqcon- 
djtiened. the Formlees, th# Void. This is tEta 
^ ^ “iregcther f siU 

?riSs‘. 
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ABSOLUTION 


ABSOLUTION (relig^oui uni eUlie■lvai^t^cll), 
—L The ijdm of u k ipficjurfl in tb« 

Chrutian Cbuxch, ia closely coimected vitb two 
oLlier ideoH—tbfr idG& of sui| mud the idea ot the 
Oharclt a socicEyni It Ib muinLHiiied, «nd mny be 
Emei, tliAt i^iany td the pruticna and esflociations 
CDimccted with Abw^DtiOB took ih-cLr odmn. In ^ 
etoto of mind to whirli ceTCmouinl nnclannneM 
the thmj: lucHt to bo drmlcd ; bit this 
ffl^p ii it be & fuct^ doe^ not affect the CkiifttiiLa 
iriew of Aheolution. To the Chrutiiui mind, &b- 
BolutioD is rM|tiLrcd when ain Iw be^ ioommitted ; 
f.iL^ when Jeomo ^leliberati nud roInTitfuy dehuice 
Itii bemi giren to a moril law, wldcb eEpreoeee 
the will of ttod, luid the branch of which tends to 
Mparatiun from ([k>d- A eotil, urhci It hm sinuieiC 
re^ijires to bo foTgiven; otherwiue it mmaiiu in a 
permanent cimdition of eJienatiou from tJod; and 
the aathoritative declaration of ite freedom from 
gailtn and KconciliaLioii witli God, in It^abMldtiun. 

3. ft M ImportanL that this nhonld not bo eon- 
fnsed with the conMioiumififl in, the linner tbit hia 
Bin ia forgiven. The dcclantiDD of hii freedom, 
however conveyed, nuiy fail to emry oomiietioii to 
his -mind; or,^ ngiun, he may have iJia atrongesit 

J H)eiuble Bcnbc of forgiven itn vitbant any deciaive 
leelaration of ilwalition at all. ^ other wTirdla, 
aiithoiitntiiia ahwlntion and oonacionsmaB of for- 
givenea do not nu^oHmxily coexint i they may do 
hat it U not nrKeteOry tlmt Lbey jihoxild+ 

3. It u ohvioas tltat, ao far^ wo have conaiderad 
only the relatii^ of the individDnl soul o^d GoiL 
We have imagined the jiqeJ ataading^ as it w'ore, 
atone In the world bofore the eyes of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolntion. 
Wtt have ahatroctod altogether this one relation 
from all Ita concomitanta^ the nalura of aiii^ tlte 
gronnd of forgivenm^ and the like. Bat it ia 
plain that this abatraot hwlation is not the aennil 
condition of any human coni, Every soul ium on 
environment, wliich It aflcctR, and by which it is 
alFccted; and no qtieetfoa of gnilt or innocetica^ 
foTgiren^fto or concIctunatJDii, ia limit^ to the in- 
dividnal by himself. Thia tmthi which goes far 
bach into the history of maa'a ideas about him . 
!^, la emphatically ;(at!sentAl ia the Bible. Tbns 
51^ which gives exprotuion mqiit poignantly to 
the iven'^e of pemonof ^Ut, olao repreaents the 
sinner aa born in a a nfal environment; and again^ 
Isaiab ia conjuiious not only that be ia a man of 
unclcoji lipa, bnt that he d weUa among a people of 
unclean Iiul Ivot only is sin a teraonol act of 
rehelMon, bur it pi^nreo a sinfuT atmoaphere, a 
condition of alLcnarion from God. Id like monnirr, 
the abnolntiou or declamtiop of freedom from sin 
cannot eonoem tho mdividnol alone: it must have 
an eye also to the society La which bo lives and to 
his ^ationa towards it. 

4, W« ora not here concerned with the nature or ! 
process of forgiveness, or even with the conditiH^us 
of it M regarda God. The idea ol Ahaolntinn bringi^ 
forward only the place of jdn and fargivenisa in the 
Cheiatian It ia not baitf to Blnatmte 

tbia from the XT'. We may notice^ at otice^ the 
following jioLata t-^ll It can acaroely lie qnsstiunod 
that the Christ^ Society aet out with on ethical 
parpoBciL Admission to i t waa by repentance, and 
by allbmiEting Ul the rite which Hgured forth tllO 
FcmbHioQ of fins j and those who had become 
mambera of it were ex^ioctod to lead a new life, 
alHtaining from the sins which beoet them in Lbeir 
'futmur conversation.- it la hot the corollary of 
this to Bay that sin alter haptinn involved a hrondi 
of tbe principle upon w'bich the soviet]^ waa founded, ! 
no le» than ati outrage npoq the Divine Law. All 
■in is l&wlesnese, tho broach of liotne command- 
tnent enacted by God ; and «in within the Church 
IB more than tni^: it ia a wBfal duloyolty to the 
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pifte which coma through imion with Christ, and, 
if carried on persiaLanLly, may plooc a man outside 
the rcMh of the oacrihee for bid lUe 8+^ 10“‘ *'♦**). 
(i) It b not less plain that the exitLenoe of poet- 
bapibrnal ain forcM a problem npun the attention 
of the Church With which lie ropresentstives were 
not slow toi deoil. In doing eo, Ib^ doubtlesa 
rested ^o^ their anthority upon worda of ChrUt. 
finch OB wo find in ^It 18^ ** or Jn SOP, The 
Epistles of Stv I'anl give irmtutses of dimctimiB on 
diBciplina^ m&ttara fl Th S’*, Ro 10”*", i Ti 4“’’*, 
and the like]!. Sl Fan! clearly contemplates the 
action of the Society in lepresiing ei-il, onii even 
excluding evil-docn. But, of courte, the olear^t 
and moeL fully described cose ia that ol tha iqcefitu- 
oue man at Corinlh {] Co 5). Here we find that 
the Cerintbi^ Cburch had at first abown laxity in 
leaving the sin unrebukod^ St. Paul, iii the moat 
jKilemn way^ antLOonceai bia deckion in the matter 
(1 Co 5^1; the CorinthhinB idcarly give offect to it 
in Bome way not recorded j and St. Foul Co2^’^) 
exhorts them to oomfort and reetore the odhuder on 
hhf Bohmisdoo. The bui^age UAod by St^ Paul is 
not free frtmi ambiguity. Though absent, he tiainui 
to act aa If prcacni at Corinth in OBfiociation with 
the Church as a whale. And bU jndgment la to 
deliver such a one unto Satan far the destruction of 
tbo dcah, that the Jipirit may be saved In the day of 
theLord'll Cofl?> It Lh not clear wbat exactly ia 
ni«mt by this d^itlvery to Satan^ either hern or in 
1 Ti 1"; bat in both caeca It seecun to have l»wa 
intended for dtwiplme—for vciormatiDn with a 
view to rcKtorarioan not a final severonca from the 
Society. Thangh, ibcTcfore, we cannot jjiva any 
detailed descriptlDa of the dua^ipUnary mciuEireB of 
St. Paul, it is perfectly clear that he clfumod tu 
exerciae tuch |nVi'e»t that in sg doing he aoHUiuul 
the co-operation of-the Church, and that re¬ 
garded hui jjud^menta aa valid t they ore nf^t merely 
fitrong exnreseiDDS of reprobaridn, bat judgnienta 
whii!h will have oonjicquuciccdjL 

It lum been itecoa^giry to approach the mhject 
of Ahsoilution iiKlirfctly aa a apcciaJ coac of the 
exercise of dkciplioe^ becauao ibcru la no direct 
diacusaian of U m Scripture, and the actual word 
hovar H^TH. liVe do find, however, ea^ca in which 
the Society exerciaca functions of dleeipliue, nuch 
aa thoKO above alluded to, and these, when ihcy 
take the fonn of a dcclaratipii of free<lom from ain, 
cnires^nd with tbu idea of Abmolution. With 
these In view, it bocomca QE>ce<isa.ry now to oak, 
what indications there are, if any, oa to ita mean¬ 
ing and validity. In Answer to thia we think tliat 
tim follo^riug points may be safely asserted; 

(D Tho acta of the Smety iu diacipiUue, and bo 
in the oxerciaa of .^badution, a» amrittial acta, 
and hava tralidity in the spiritual a'orld. So much 
05 this aoj^cB to follow frnin such worda la Mt 
and Jd what ia bound on earth is bound 
in heaven : whoscooeTar aiua the Society remits or 
letaina, they an nunltted or retained. It ia trua 
that the av«rt indieation in ibu world of (hia dia- 
dpllnaij power conBiats merely of the confirmation 
or the 'anthdrawol of ibc privBcipi to uie tlic advan¬ 
tages of momberiihip of the Society, to jEutici^t* 
in the Bocrameota and M forth. But the fnnctlona 
of the Society cannot be limited to thuL It U a 
apfiitunl sOdioty formed of poTsous held, in Chrkt, 
in certain cluse spiritual nciatlonli.: not a 1(KM 
Aggrof'atO of people Individually in unku with 
Chrkt, and castiaLly connected in an outward 
Bodiaty in tb* wortdC Such a diriaiiitn of^ ihe in¬ 
ward and outwaird relations of men iu Cbrb^ is 
not Scriptural; the Church ia a spbiiuol aocietT 
of which the acta take place in the spiritual wnrhT; 
they have eScct n^nn occaaion ill iho World of 
sense, bccnnaa they ors already Bpiiituully Talid, 
nut rwc txri^r. 
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The view of na whieh nuiknt the whule wn- 
ceptLon of Abeolation poseihle ia ethical iwt net 
Ic^. Tbit U, the Church woFiiiieii ai reqnirinp 
AMolatioD not inerelTOTert acta which carr^ legiu 
coue^aeoeea in the ot&te, bat inward conditioua, 
of which there ia ooLhing mote to bo aaid th&li 
that th^ i^piy ^ teadoac^ to robelUoa tgoioat 
Gni. The Stato^ like the Church, ooudemna 
thJovBO uid murderora^ beoaiue tbe;^ are detri^ 
iDoatal to ita iutereatii: the Cbiu?h cendemni ahvo 
thoie who walk diaorderly* who are prend, or im- 
pOTO in htnrC If it were mareJ]^ a caanal ac^to- 
gate of pemna on ita outward and aocial aida, it 
could haVB bo maiti cuncom with theea thiu^ tlun 
the State: it elaim a (Lit Laward alu of the hurt 
moat be put awa^ before the man can enje^ ita 
priirilegea, becanae it ia a apirituaJ society actLng 
in the aplritual worliL 

{3) The uerciife of dioclpUne opon andh coodi^ 
tioua aa tbvoe depends u^n the volontaiy ac- 
iilMoecoe of the luembeTa of the Society. The 
hnrch l», no doqbtj at liberty to eay that it wUI 
not grant mcmbeihhJp BXCapL Upon condition of 
Audi acqbiBaCence, and will punish any dlldayalty 
to the principle. But it must trust ultimately to 
the ToIuntaTy aabmi^on of its members teethe 
mle. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vary widely from tima to time ; it is carried 
ont by a gaoUiu formula of OOrJoBaion and ab- 
eolntion, by a private particular coufessiDD to^ and 
abeolutiou hy^, au aocradited miuieier, or by open 
imliridual coufaneiL and ahsolation in the public 
eervioe of the Church. But the Church omuot, no 
]on|; » it claima to he a spiritual society^ dis^ 
claim of lalinqui^ reepoUaUiditiy for the Bpiritnal 
coudittuQ of its memboTa. 

It Urt Ilia ■»« or dds ofUdi Ia cdaddrr Tuiooa 

H WTHlrtlra l qoiWioEis wUcli liaTB uuei; [q |]m WDIM Ot hllHIzf 

over tUi wttv. Wa vfU caij vM htr* tlu faOaidiia remu^ t 
(1) It is D4 eenflku wttU tlia ii«v ben «1 i- 

■Uotimi moor ». b" bwciv (funduUnrUj idHlJDllttrad. 

wtioli prvblm of tlw canirdi la, uul bur 

bMo, ta BUika tba culwd: enttf aufeipCMi!! irtib thi Kriritukl 
mUtr it eiiinuu: and h hu ohnja b««a UoHdtd bj till, 
lilo LuUniliul vbo onki atwlotfoa mtbeut puutaiMa^ or Lbi 
}:^BM wUd fnndolafflthr rrloduu Ubn ogcmila a icrut 

Ka i Jvnl uanmqiu uul or SmOD AllfUl caOEttrltted 

a CTMl no- IlPni tbi bet tbot InidiKHra penU^ps nr rjniiijqlnt 
■Uodltitkifl hu occomd Ln Iba Chmea uo DDn dJjteiiii Ita 
cliuacl<r ud prbiojiilw, tbu dJi tbi Enud A( Auaniu 
oad Sapphiia or tb* hw aodre oE Ehnim Xba Ktloc et 

flt-Fet-cr OO Lht two OCCUSAiia ahijiirv [Iw plbOOCtE nbh dioardraf 
In (ho oaMrurd htAcer of Ihi Ghot^ 

(t) It li ImpoalUa to dtav Uak LIh [tuteuI rrCl« bare oosie 
Ercm i±a lalBiiU'Al ifas CinpUouT nwir oE Ihc CfauitU,. uped. 
■nr oE 4;>na pu1;Jcidj.r iriod* ot odDUalitirbf It ^ on] oivt- 
caee oJ thou bai biHurhL lAs wants nhj*eb bto dinActe. 
At Itis Uhh LJuii. U li (liOnitlt (o md IIk E]liilUu of Sf fb]l, 
cfwelaHT thou ehaplivn la wUn^ bs kl> it> k* Uki) tha 
IbUnial coadmooa of liu uriy Sodsttn of OfarWaBa wllfaauL 
iKiinf lidw Unrstr Uie Cbuudi dipecdM (Or Iti ndtoiua npon 
h itnnc dMpllDf, furitoiijr aiirriHd nVicr i|a ip«Bb«r«. Uia 
COM at GortclU, to wldcli t™ haw olrudr roEmod. mo, wo 
may ura^laiial. Yft a TfTy OCft^ ilLUaUaii vculd 

cturlr Daw orWB kE It hod cot bsan fv £t- TwitTa oetkoiL tha 
oin «u CBa wbkJti poblla gpluina Miioai Uh panel oobdcimifcl 
(109 but tbi nmdiioKT ot tin CIuiHiEi. uiL norided 

opparesElr » bubi ot dulLnc rUonitally wllh 1t: BU J^ul't 
CmuuitaiiAii au wqniiH to roust lill OodathUps to 
Uw DSROwiry wrwniT. It If eaqr to m (nuo tUt, oad tbn 
InTpwuioii la eoaUaaally conOniiH hr otrljr Cfaureb hliloiTi, 
that a waob dipyipljflo lajjjkio a JsftiU' VHtidotHiui ot let 
tHiurcA'a mcnl ftondud. ami ODgwa m* oidbUiKa iritbln Ua 
|M,la ot a TorlBly gf lomr ui4 awrt mridly liluk buldo lu 
owB. tt would b« dUBenlt Ia dogy Uiti ths olmovt total 
obfwm nf lUydplJDa ot ogj kfaiJ Ib Toodini CSulitlaii 
mutiltlu beara ■ rimDor In^ooUoa 
Iatwaut7aa^--SH smler tiooTBiuMr and PiJ C ;rui.a 

TuOHAS B. STfbOfiO. 
ABSOLUTISM.Ho) Jo 

tion ; a method of Interpreting realii-y which sLarin 
from the pDkbt of view of, ud eonsitticta a system 
fay direct reicroDoe toj the complete unity of the 
wuoEg. This self-contained unity La in mota- 
pbyidcs nuuHi the Absolute (qn v,}. /n rrsfAitict: 
A view of the nature of Beanty which regurda the 
quality of the beanttfiU aa a couatitntivo character 


of the objeot as smeh, and in iteelf, irtd^ndcntlyof 
the judgmenta or emetlone of the eahject, Thia 
is ^ustbetic abaolntimn, ‘ (cj In polinc^-. a fomi 
□f political gDvernmeut from, or 1^ meana of, a 
single sapreme eoarce of authority cancenlrated in 
the will: of a specific individual, and eaccatingita 
demaadi from iiadf and for iiaclit with ot without 
the oonsent of the will of the community. It ia In 
the main ideatiol with Beapotum (see GoV£ttV- 
MENTJ. J. E. Ba1£J,1£. 

abstinence.—S ee AscETiCKaj. 

ABSTRACTION (afu-fruA^ra, ‘ to draw o^ or 
separate*) is the separation or datachment of poe 
port or element in a total experience from the 
whole to which it belPDga. To abatXMt is thus to 
isolate any portiou of tbe content of experience 
from its aet^g, and to consider it for the time 
being u it ie m itadf, * looae and separate * ^om 
the stnictanJ and Junctional telatjoiu which be¬ 
long to it in the ooncrete eunaeJoua life. FoychEi- 
logically, Abstracdpii li the necesaa^ conation 
and acsodmpaniment of Attention {vhi& k«]. To 
attend to aoe objeat of experience implies tbo 
withdrawal of alteution from other objeeta 

J^fuHir Jopui (/ViiW- rtgiAai™, L *051 •on: attcstlaa 
'll tlw loUer p ijmwt BB Um lalad,laciUF and vividrorm,igt 
WH oat 0 ( wlw HUn UVEnJ ■kmuitoapaililj |Keifb]o ptlvctl 
At cjoEna g| thotigat, F^oaUxatiga, «m«ntiiUkro, ef oattaciag^ 
aw £■ 4 I in oohdcil It Laapltu 'wnbdreivil tmtii thiRn 
la onlftr (A dUi affargtlwJT wdb oUtm.' SlrnUuly, Sr W liIlH 
J Tnnirt oB flma vii.) writes; ■ Umi VAJt □! A^rIIob, 
hr ocaeulnuaf tin mli^ wUta h^Iticai ki thua te 
wlUidiawgr otwInKt It frooi oQ alHL Ld toefaalail lobciiagE, wa 
Ml uM Eo pfiofiml tbe pAkuDainw. wa lagttsgwlf oouidiiiF.^ 
To ^nKtitil, 0 aEcind, opo 0aMraK on miniti' dOrewat but 
eDrwUtiw auiH lor the uiae pHCt-u j ma tbi flnttwg art 
MOflr cesveHItla. Tllw wi Ml hU In prudi^ a qdolltj', iw 
ore ai3|iiKw|i to atliBd to that eoailtr atcliulTElj ovl wbaB 
■wm otwtnot, we art itfopei-lT uld 0 aiw™* that k, to 
tilTOW OtlHt ki^batei gqt gf OOCPIlBt. t Omy cbum l±iat tht 
tun auEytEMioB Ei vttr Altea oIiodtiIj wwlgjtd. By AteT 
tncUctii wa or* OwnUillr Uld to anwd eudlldWlf to ra;rta£a 
p^qoiT;CDa-4hoti, to wib, wljlcUw* ahAzut; wkuwj* tfat tun 
aMfraolk'anu pwbnljappytdtotbiqiialiEiwwbicim amtwet 

rjhcitli; ogd hT ototnctiBr ITDU HtM mv vt IB^td lA coiplctBr 

aUww own oCtiDtinifr. AtleatiAo. Mid alaHrulijcm art ocilr 
tbi oaote pnHeurtotraltodfffMiEitnEaliau. Tbayore^ult 

Weri. Uga pgdEivt and HfotiTa polu aE tin pant OOL' 

In spite of Hamilton*! protest against nsingthe 
term *ahstmctian'» applying to the ElemcnlH to 
which We attend,—a prot«t preiiouEly mnde by 
KanE.fX«pi;/b, | d),—tbe usage has porsiirteih A^i we 
slwtJI presently notice, abetractioD plays a purt in 
the formation of eoncenti nr general ideas. It is 
Usually said that tiy muiLractiim the idenlical or 
similar elements nr attrlbuCes in a nnmlnr of 
did'erent objects are singled out and cqmbloed into 
a igeDcnl concept:. Thus by ahstractiag from the 
objects denoted hy man, horse, birdj fish, ete., the 
common property or identity of atnicEare, we form 
the concept of ♦vertebia!*.' 'WithouE. mjw Tuiung 
the question w'hcthor concepta are formed Bolely 
hy slMtractitm, we may notice that tbe ewenliJ 
element in abetmotion is not the ombsion of Che 
chaTacteristics whinh are unlike, but tbs foeusiing 
of coQsoiousnea on what is simitar in the diJTorcnt 
cases. This Kant bimaelf ndmits, and La applying 
the term 'aheCinctiun' to the process oi aepaniting 
(lUt the common elennmts, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of gramnrar and of nrdinaiy life. 

It is eaiientisl in ^qeidering the nature of ah&- 
t^racliun, to dittingnLih carefully the psycholDgical 
from the logical disnqijsion of the subject We 
may dsscjibe abetraction paycholngically u a 
proceas of Lsolmtion, closely oorrElaLed witJi Jictive 
ac^Dtion, and po on to exhibit ita variooa forma 
and ehsiacteristira in terma of the atmctural 
mechauksm of the conseious elements. From the 
logic^ point of view, howeveiTrabatnuitioa has to be 
oonsidered aa playing a [lart in knowledge. Here 
We have to deu, not with its peychologuaLI form or 
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AtrtittutG, bat with ita function or nnipORc in tho 
dovetofKmcnt of tha inLcUectan] iij«. Thia di&' 
tinotioD of atocdpoint dun mach to oltiv away the 
il^caitln and oonfuiiioiu wbicfa attntdoil the older 
diBcuiiaoDa of thq aqb^ect. For example, it pnte 
m a new light tbe point at issue betweoD Locke 
and Berkeley reiianiiii^ the exutoncfl qf abetmct 
general ideas^ It ia |HKifihto to gnmt Berkolcy'a 
coDtenfion that abatr^t ideae must exist psycho, 
logically ns paxtioilim in indif^u^ form, anil at 
the ume time to maintain tlmt as foDctiocis of tlie 
Imawledge-procieiis, i.c, as lineal idoae, they neoee^ 
aacUy tranacend their isdi^naual niode of existimee 
and one real unirorsala, 

Tha qaeatton then arises ss to tbo rslation of the 
kDOwleOge-procHa to the ideas Tiewod as psycMcaJ 
content. Can the psyeholomcal etafos of consciciua- 
nw be rtganlad the un^iial form from which 
the logical idea is derived by abetractioii! This 
haa been very commooly maintained. Mr. F. II, 
Bradley tella us that a legltal maaiUne ^oonsists 
of a pirt of the content {origiuA] or aoqaired]! nut 
off, fixed by the mind, and ctnwidercd apart from 
the existence of the aign/ The whole trend of 
modern Iprio (in&ludmg ilr. Bradley'a own work 
shows eonwusively^ howovETj that it Ls impqssildG 
to begin with ^mental etatea' and puo by way of 
abstraction to lagica] ideaa. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciouanes?^ as at first made up 
of pacticnlip imn^ or ideas, U now ackuowlcdg^ 
to be a fielicuL And aimilnrly wc mast reject the 
^umn-ntechinical aecoont of the formation of 
(.nmcral ideas which is based on this fiction, accord¬ 
ing to which we are sold first to abstract the bjnunon 
slement from the parElimlar images and then 
proceed foribcj- to generalizo it, them in some 
hiyctctious way transfonning it into a logical idem 
But wa cannot derivo knowledge from an anostin 
process, and therefore must postulate that eon- 
uciousneai ^ from its first beginning a procc^ of 
interpretation and gencralixaUtm, It starta from 
a content that la a va^e prcMintotion continanm^ 
lacking both diffeienfiation snd integration, and, 
aa each, not yeL oither particiilar or universal, It 
u the work of iotelligen<» to transform this into 
a ooberont systeni of paxta. TJow It most con- 
stantly be borne In mind that It b within this total 
L^owlMga.prioc«i«, and as ODUtributc^ to it, that 
abstmetuin finds ite function and Jnstification. It 
is not the end or eaaeiioe of thinking, hut a process 
or meth^ which thought osea intlus acoompJUh. 
ment of ita own enda. The purpose a*Inch it 
is closely related to that oJ Anjayaia, tfaut^h the 
spscifia method of abatraetiud haa ita oinm difier- 
entia. *The reflcctivs idea whidi guides it,^ says 
Bos^quet, ‘ is the equivalent In general kitowledge 
of tho UlAtU gni fttafi^ JlxioiU thftt li ftg nnTig 1)0 tttkgh. 
from equals the reoiaindE’re ara ajuaL' But, a» 
Wiihin any real whole the withdrawal of one part 
nci or loaves tbe other parta cnairccted^ths goi^Bg 
idea of ubitruction is only provisional. ^ It amounts 
to DO moie than this, tltat wdthin known wholes 
known changes may appsiLr to Icoive remainders 
known wt ftncfifingd* {Logu:, iL 22 f,]t 
Ahotrwction u ^ specific procots b thus only a 
^expedieiiit r anJ'^a •ctHTBctecl by ^ 
more adequate conception of the natnru of the 
whole, it lu likely in most fields to lead to error 
But thltiking proc^ both by ccncretion and 
abfrttactjoQ., tb^sc two BicrucEntfl Rra- Driver 
entirely distinct, and Beparate. Aristotle, and the 
formal ioGdeians following him, have socmi^jd to 
oppose Ahstmrtian {d^Kdpmr) and Datonninntlon 
When, however, wo emphaaiio the 
Unity of the inteUeotnol process witbin whieL 
noth thoso functions operate, we see tijat the 
Opposition can never be more than relative^ Abo. 
traction and Betennination, like Analyst and 


Synthes^ (within which they may bo aaid to bo 
lUcIadcd)', imply each other as compltmcntaiy 
niDmente of real thinIdDg. The goal wb] cb tliought 
a»ks IS not to he gained by puaaing to the higljL-«t 
ntotmction j for this is tho emptiest of all thoughts. 
Nor ^ it be reached by the deterniinsEiciii of a 
pEur^ity of puticulacH, But ihe methuds of oto- 
tracti^ and dctormiitatlon must unite in definJug 
cxpenence in toruM of a ooncreto univeraal. B 
la agauut tbo abase of abatractEgm, against, 
uolation and mutilation the final of 
thinking, and thus neglecting the orgaido abole- 
things, that Begel'a criticism is 
Miefly directed. The proceea of atotractLon Is for 
him nevor on end in ito^, but only a means in the 
progress towards greater unity and concretonoss. 

.“TMMATUMi—Bt .UiWrlwJ, {TfbfT ,^birirdlftpiL (law); A. 


L«t„sad Uwiminnirv UKtar Orrucnoi, Fucgceodt. 

J. E. CSEiaBTOS. 

ABU (Mount).—A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain pUgrlm^, lising like an ishtud 
out of the ^reat plain of Kfijpui&qa, in the native 
Stoto of Sirohi. The name Is derived from its 
&ki\ tills A rfmdiff ' a serpent,^ ‘ a long round iieoss^ ' 
perhapa from dm root arS, 'to go/ ‘to hurt,' pro- 
l&bly with referenca to ite form. Ite euiumit, Guru 
■ Peak of tha Teacher,' rises to a height 
of foet above the leva! of the sea. 

' It ta to to w{iDdiT«] mi,' VTIU* Ftfrowwi flTbfeiv 

<v Indian onJ failSTn CiL lEfSV, pi 53I]L 'ttot 

VowiE Xb4 vu *a^T (tud Uton ^ to* Hindus^iml U 
Oftsoj ptir psCTtdsj-Erta Kiiqig from tto doot u stiruuUT 
u n Unra lyotn tlia OCNHj Ll m tvcrv *Ij1«i !iu 

unsHlUs bwrp* toOO n. or «00 ft. Jiwb, sad tto nlnmtlL an 
t* spproKlHHl only by niiiHi cut Inid lU ridw. WhEti ib* 
poueft Is MeJnd, [tepuu miL into hhh of tb« Iwtbai. T*II«n 
LtnBffm^hlo, * or V UatLia Jnnjf byt Of S adlu Ln vfdlfi, CUt lib 
ty |7«pjC4 n»kj QE Iba mqal iMtUlia Alia-pM 

™^t“i»NtW«iaOiW*fiil^lb CrWfc&lltiiiLiritiiC rmUlkitK. 

Tto filth NuelUTiIbq lprop«|y a:4Xto Til4o^u Lt wu BU|wo«d. 
to tors b«Qii sxcsratsd by tbs niUli (flltr. imMu] qI Uivvctlti 
of IbsloiclJat rtqjwof lu riu In lodis, ud ll ll tml- to 
lli ll lOltTirT*, ttol the JsiEu sdcctsd i lor ttotr ‘nrtfa 

tirttojDrimcivdiilioiofr»duvE^ It o«Mwt, bovievcr. 
to mUi II tos beta i nurnurito pte« of woialtib in mod era 

]U dilUltoe Slid LnictcvetfLllity Ste pnibkfaly thffOEU«!l 

Dl uk, isd K oQiuoqiinittjr oaiLJiot rira] TniUtbas or Glmii Ln 
Uw oVloiit. gf lu bduLigS,' 

Tod styles hlount Abo "tbo Olympus of India,' 
beeause in uldcn times it wo* reputed to be thu 
favourite realdcnoe of the gods, and nns lelievisd 
to be Lho scene of two fanKRte events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the fFiuiiu (or aagesi, of w horn 
Vnfiifitha, a worshipper of Siva, w'as Ihc leailer, 
practlacd ansterities', Living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There was then no mountain, hut 
only a daft in the plain, into which the cow that 
supplied the wants of the f ago foil, and was niiractL- 
ioiwjy floated out by a rise of vi-ator from b^coth. 
To prevent the reenrrence of euih an accident, the 
sage prayed to Siva, then enthroned on tbo KaiJOsa 
^k of the Himalaya. Be catied on tha sons of 
Ulmfichol, the deified mountain nTigc, to rdLOvn 
lho saint. _Tba yoongest son of Himlchal volun¬ 
teered to exile himself, and, moonted oa the serpent 
Takahaka, he JouxneTcd to tbo holy land. At the 
behest of tho Mge he leaped into the daft, cm- 
btocedT afl be fdL, by the eeipont god. Vilhdn tho 
deft the make writhed so violently that Vasi^tha 
^pealed ageln to hiva, who from tbs dsntli'^ of 
Fitalo,. the netber-WDtJd, raised hin toe unril it ap. 
peared at Bio top of the mounlain, which was thus 
rornietl by the god. Henc*, iitn^r the title of 
AvAfiia /j^iwraj' to] rn ovable Lord," niva bM become 
the doity of the hll I- Bnt in aooordanoo with 

the eclectic spirit nf Blndnisnij this doeg not pre¬ 
vent the plactj from twomiiig a site sacred botii to 
Vais^vas and Jains. The second kgend tolls of 
the craation of the Ayai'jtufo, or 'fire-borq' Fepta 
of the Bajputa. Tbn or demons, it is 
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fAiJ, diBtnrbiKl iho ^tcrfonmuica of tlifl ntes of Siva 
on tlic hUL \1AvflMitnk, tuiotlwr appuJi-d 
to Uic pirocoBdpd to t!hc npot^ and out 

of tho or In whlicll firs- 

A&erifLco >irM pc^ornLod, ciTivtal ttiD four A^nikut^i, 
or ^ dn&'lioni —Cliau}i&in, Parib&m, Soliuilci^ 

and rtamfiia, who the llnityas., njid 

irestnrod iLo imlt of sivju Both these legenda eexm 
In indieftte some ewTy oondict of livnJ colta,. the 
tutTiru of which U qalbvoinu 
The chief {find a rd^oiu sUte aiSj firsts the 
crowning peah of dura ^khan, where in a cavem 
are to be seen iJia foDtpJcinta of tbs saint Dfitnvrija, 
preijided cn-er liy Hine diDHolute-looking ffanapati 
prieaifi, and those of Rimftnimda, the great apoetle 
of the Valfnava cidtna. At the temple of AcIaIb 
L vara, wIilcIi if now, accAcding to t^nsong, in a 
state of depjorahlo decay and neglect, U ehown the 
toe^naU of Siva In a deft of the nick. Hhi fBoiale 
t^inn turpart u words ipped as AdharA Dovl and 
ArhtiLLa M^tA, the MoLuer-goddcaa of the hill. The 
sage VnsiAtbil is hotiouiw at a ahrine caiUd 
jinsion^\ o'r * Cow-mouth,' whuro a 

ftiuntaEn fallsi from a ppcmt shaped like ncaw'shcaA 
To the W. of this is the fhrinoof the mitit i^tamj h 
or 'Gantama l^hL^ caataining two unag^ one of 
Vi^n and inn other of a female lieaide a innio 
bo^Jud ijgure. The teiiipEcs at lltTAnptn, *CfmTt 
of the Gods,' have not been fully dewribeth if they 



the fourth AvatAm, or incartiatloa of the god, said 
to be one of ^0 buest iTUAge* on the bilb 

Of the Jam tempIcA at Odvaila or DcmlvAjda, 
* pbiee of temples, ‘ two am dosetihed hy Fargnawni 
M ‘ qivrivaJliAf for certain onalitiep I 7 any 
in India.' The first wjw built ly Vimala, a ttier- 
chant Jain TOinoe, abaab a.d. 103u, two years after 
the death or that arch-raider AldicnAd of Qhnzni, 
who dtfsccnited the older tenipleji^ It is dedicated 
to Kuhahhadeva, the firsfC Jruna arAai, or rainlv 
Tlie original image was dostmyed by the Mn-'mJ- 
mAns, and that now La the tampia is ths seecrad or 
perhaps the tblnl in sacce^oa. Tho second great 
(omple wns built by tbe brothers T^ap&la and 
VasttLpada between A.I>. lBf7 and ISIj. U is in 
hoaour of the 23rd arftnf, Pdrivanitlift, the only 
Olio in the wiriea rcadUy ^cntifiablo by the oiany- 
iLBaded serpelit'a hood whidi rissfl above him. Both 
tbeso tom pl(M are built of white marhlep Llirjmrih no 
quarry of this material is known to exb»t wdthLa 
ah* miles of the spot, and the iM^one coaid have 
been oonveyod np the rugged elopea of the bill 
only bj' Lncredihla uHcrtions and at enoraioas coat. 
Both these rmnarkahle buildings havo been folly 
doscribed by Fergtuoor, 'wboaa account is auppli^ 
mctitcil and in part corrected by that of Cbueens. 

Abd was oncfi the l^aa^t of a colony of ibot* 
loathsome (iBCctlca, tJia Aghortfl, bat they haro long 
Bince dhappoarod. 

Limj,ma—Tod, basalt of itajaitAda, Ctli^Lto nprhrt, 
L HR.. TranU is IT, /Hdfa, lolff,; F«Tll»CXn, 
rUiufnm'iHu 0/ jlTrUi^uiy fl^Ail^da, S 3 L, Uiit. ^ Indium 
aTXt KdMUtu ..1 i‘dt<(MtHif^ <d. 1S90, SSlA.; Coobmi, rVogrwdr 
Jnpl, 1 ^ W. ttutia^ lof IBOC V- i Rowtsod, 

rridl^rt Jln^i:;vanri nSlL la tlU edlt^ IhAs to tlu Ian 
■rllrk, HKCia 'Ot thn £lid kbicriptiions an t[{T^ « s in|ydr- 
Bi«nt to liuM rsowdetl H. B. WlUoti, Aiti^He Bena/tAft, 
irvl.» 4 C Thspl*« twi ewnw*!] lieicTttiod hj fcCa]crC. A. 
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ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr. Jw- 

Sitpttwi IjtI- ftmiwntfiiA Cfinvitiarii Ger. 

srAinip/cn, ffufent; Fr. nvru^f^lr—AluHlin general 
dimulca an evil UMS of a thing canJtcxl by excevt 
or injiijitice t in law it denutv-fl ^ to injure, dlmintsh 
in raJuo or wiatr away by u^ing hapro^irly.^ Ex¬ 
amples of «ucti nbwM am Mgnliied in the phraaes 


' abuse of anthority,^' * abase of eonbdence,* * ahruie 
or privilege,' ^abum of legal procc^,’ in all of 
wTneh the nm La assumed u Hietermined by cor¬ 
rective j notice, and it^i optio^ite, the »frvss> is a 
departunu, either in the way of defect er axcci*(!i, 
Imm the jueun laid down oy corrective justice. 
In this article wo are concerned, iiowovcr, only 
with a narrower signihcaiion nt the term ^ahnsa,' 
VIE, that which duals with the impmper use of 
language, and yet more narnywly with f^uch an 
improper Use as tcnils to the injary or harm nf 
nnotJier human being. Abuj»e in this narrower 
and cvlloquial mhias, then, denntee all that class 
of injuries which are Lnftictcd on others by tbtJ 
meana of language, under tho away of itas^^ion 
or any uLher mutiva oppot^ed to tlie principle 
of justice, or of lo^'o, or of both. It rangea from 
blaapheaiy at the one end to the ’ jesUng which is 
not convenient' at_the oUiet, and Tariei! according 
to tho npirit which produces it Or the mcane 
adapted for ita manifeGUkliun. It is nxCfllEly claisscd 
by Aquinoa Under tbe heads of crmtaTUcly (coa^u- 
niefia|,detractiuD {diimetio), baokhitiu^ (nintrrui}, 
ridicule frfort>wj, ami cording (swi/^rfiVfioj. 

I. Contumely is an ipjnry inBicLed in w'OrdB, 
whereby there is deniea to a man wmc good 
quality qn account of which he is held in honOQT, 
or whereby some concealed, fact to Eiu dUeredit iB 
unuecCfisarily and uncharitably mode public. If, 
for example, it ia said of a man that he ia blind:, 
thie is abuse indeed, but of leiia gravity riian \I he 
were cb«{^ with being a thief- Another and 
more venial fonn of almse is to rcQcct ucndJosidy 
ou a man's defect, as, <.y.i that he ie of lowly 
birth, or tliat he baa h^u badly educated, or that 
be spent a wild aud protligato ^utli, sucEi things 
being Raid in order u deprive tbe person of w'bH>m 
they are said of vome liouourhe has won for him> 
self by virtuona oonduet or public service. Such 
language is to be placed unuer the general head 
of-COnfM^^ir/y, U a lurui of ahu^ve language w'Lich 
baa ita root m anger ami has pride fur its fo9tcr.> 
muthcr. It is a kind of revenge, nnd is indeod 
the readiest and easiest furni in which revengeful 
feeliumt GmE exiirc^idoa. 

3 . I^traction differa from contumely both in ita 
object and in Iti! source. It docs not seek hi much 
to rob a man of hia honour u to blaelceji his 
repatadon, aqd it spring from envy lathflr than 
fnuni anger. It eflccLs its purpoee ( 1 ) directly by 
briugtug a Jjaiae ehurgu, by exaggerating a fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, ur by Imputing an 
evil motive $ and (2) indiFCCtly by denying, con- 
cealinji;, or minimiring w-hat Is meTitorious. ' Ue 
that hLches from me my ^ood name rob# me of 
that which not epriidien him, and makes moj^r 
indeed.' The words nsed may not be ci>iLlumeliniia 
—in the case of lago they included both contumely 
and detraction—but they nm abuac, and abuse uf 
the wuret kind. 

3. Backbltit^, whlepcring, nr innuendo ib another 
form of abusive lADguago which hu fur it* ob¬ 
ject the seporadng 01 [ricniLH. Tlje delractor 
abiUM langnogD bj- saying a har U evil abemt his 
neigh iKhur atsiufici>frr; the whunerer injures him 
•r^umfirirt viz. by ^ving of n man what will 
alienate lus friend. * Sin againxt our neigh hour la 
60 much the greater a* the greater Iwh 5 b inllictef], 
and the loss ia tho greater as the good taken away 
is greater. But the lo% of a friend i* a grcut Ioh*, 
and therefore the whisiitrer is a great tdiincr.' 

A. Hidicule, when amrt from love, is a luriher 
abuse of language. The three foiTiiB of ahnee 
cuentioued above teu-d to deprive a man of some 
^tenial good, unch an honour, repu^tion, or 
fnenda. UeriKion, howe vur, aoea to dcjirive n man 
uf^ his ibward iwat’e, the testimony of n gCHid cou- 
BcteuccL It is to he olassed with contumely, do' 
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tmctian, BJid Thlspcrin;; fta nbluive but 

it difTcTEi from itictii iti cmL lit hdldii r man nu 
to si:»ra far some e>iL m him or som? defect, iwU 
from contempt for him,—R contempt which 
Li looted In pride and finds eojoyment in the con¬ 
trast het^'een the person who bt ridfenJod and 
the riitloaler. It U tlihi Bpodal fnmi of abuitivo 
language whioli ia ctimdemnod by Je^iu Chriat Lo 
Efae aa^nngH (ilt 5”) in wtuoh Hefcrhiils contenipE; 
fur A iimn'e intellectual qualities (expie^^ted hyntm)^ 
or for hia moral qualities (exprecaed by 

^ Cursing is ahosive Injignagn whereby evil ia 
pTvmounce^l ogainiit h oiab in the inipcmtivo or 
the optative mowL Worda which inHictdc^rvcd 
pnniahmcrit (aa in the oaae of Gohaji, 2 K G^), 
nr state o. fact (os m tho ecw& of x\dnni and Eve. 
Gn or orpieas abhorrence of evil In lleeli 

{oB Da ^‘1(1 and ul« moontains of Cilbco, SB 
or arc uacd nynibolicaJly {‘ihimiRue TruzUdixii 
Jiatinettm in judt^ 'h do not ctiniq 

UTnier thia deimitica, and are nqit therefore* of 
the nnttl.re of nhoeive longnagO' 'I'o cmitC ia 
*to premonece ageimit anyone* in tho homo of 
religion, nr nnder tho impulBa of aotne violent 
movement of the sottL, wor^ of TcprobaticKn or of 
condcmnfrtiioiL* Gnd''e name » either explicitly 
UHid* or lieit Imidicit in tlie rarrertt fomiOi especi¬ 
ally those in U90 nrqcmg the mure nm^tur^ 
cloBfWi. To tliia it aecniK nDCesaory to add that in 
these rinfises scximl pToOdaoca or aherratiODi oxe; 
largely ilrawn on for the purnoae of supplying the 
vocabalnry of ahusc, a fact wTiich aervia the pur- 
jiOHe of demnustraUrig iucLdcntally tho clotM con¬ 
nexion l»etwiGGD BenBiud Lnilulgcxhce and contempt 
Or hntiTxl nr aoom of our fellowR, The peevjshneKs 
which On lie expressioa La nhnsivc langnage directed 
aj^njirt Dthera is nt huttom adeup-seatod discuiitcnt 
wjtli self* ^ 

The Bui>jcct of blasphemy (q. v.) i» boyoad Lho Jiecipo 
of this nr tide, and tho only remark to bo tmulo hero 
about it la that canntig any croature oa a crealura 
comes under that head. 

Abusive Inngaa^e, when it is nwd in the Lsaring 
of Hveral periions in a puhlio plaeo |bven when the 
name of b not uttered, but worda importing 
an imprecation of future IB vine iren.^eancie only), 
may constitute profane swearinis, and la. a nubumK 
at comiUQn law* Bloaphemy and pmfane swearinc 
differ at law' nnly in thia* that hlasphamy is a word 
of larger nLsanlug, 

LmxATima—TI hhbu AquEflu* Ahhuh, tl kL UukI 75-74; 
ArirtoUfL A'CA* A'ikam,. VfiL 9 ; Anticb^l- iTdrbrAtust, 

f.if. ' Ekhuuplen'; HIsi'v, Jrar^fc; t«[D. ksxIL eoL i 

^ rvMTiMm EmUi/i fifiqHL ^ La^f^ aa ' Abuse'; 

Oaths Act* ITlA; Stepben, (W* tfn th* Inm </ A'njrOuid^ 
tv. 100 - 191 ; Tom PoUca CIsEises Jurt, 1 ^ 7 , | £31 

W. F. COEB. 

ABYSS EJ/Swwih—Tlie Creek word* of which 

OUT * abyss' ia a tromiUteTation* OCCUrfl in the 
elassica na on ndjeclivo signifying * hottomlesS]! 
' boaniitC4M!*' It is compujcid oi the intensive d, 
and ^[.tfO‘dv=jSv0&T* 'dejitn/ In the LXX it rspre- 
Kuta ffkSin. (lE^) oml fWdA {n^v). hloet of the pass¬ 
ages in tihe !Kh]a where it is employed belong bo 
tlie poetical books* and are of l ate date. Beeing also 
thnt tho Pentateaeh w as the drst port of the Bihle 
tn he tamed into Greek, wo mnst regard Cn as 
the earliest instance of its tisc, so oi out in- 
vesti^tion is concerne^l. What, then, ia tlie 
iiLEOjiiEig' of iiftom the word for which it 

ntomle t The answer mnst he nought outside tho 
limlu of Dcr extant Beth litciAtnm. IHJJntann 
nnd others have, indeed, been inclitied to derive it 
from Admi (cw), *U> roar or rago': hut it m bo 
obviously cogaoto with the TiAiial of Bah. memu- 
gony that we must look on the t u part of the 
root- JenFsen’s auggenlion fodopted in KAT' 4ft2> 
is that the coot ia friAnm (ca?), * in sLinlL' The OxL 
Iftb. Xeiaj. aripies that C!?? is probably the root* ' ui 


view of As. ttdmiUf tilMin* In any eA<!«, 
like riduwf, was a proper noun, ' ifaep,' not 'tJia 
de^r' Frequent sb ore its appcnraiiDcs in the ^)'L', 
it U almost mvoriahly withuut tho atticlle'. Tnm- 
ing now to that Babyloainn coneepiion, uf which 
tha Uoh.* if b derivative,* ia a greatly riioiiifie<.{ one, 
we lind that Tiama/ was the dar k and water)' eliooiS, 
tha primeval undifTerentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, benTen and earUi sprang. Bernms 
{c. i!75 Bs(tl canveya the ideafv^Tidp asirMul Diuph 
and Wis 11'^ ban the saiuu in view 
Such a chuofl fa poetuiated in the my Elia of F-^yp- 
thma, Pbecnlcioma, Indians, and Greek-v Ee.-^iod* 
C.J 7 .* Thcog. 115, aaserta i ^rai rpi^irnu yivtr^ 
a.ViV The well-known Bab. legend opens thus : 

* Wl3n; DO hlirh Uw twavfm wn qmwnnti 
EcmuLIi, tfai eanh bom not s nutw; 

Tbs jiriqisTal man (apvu rZiM) ivu tli«Er pn^urer - 
ifunkoiu llfcaiiu ns lua who b^l ibi wbol* ol them. 

Tbnr mccs !□ hMis lUiLtHl tOebiSdtM, lUid 

Tbs pilous V17TV DQl OOLlfaWl, inuNlvn w«T Rqt to bsOHD.' 

Oid T«L tte., p. uy 

Thcro is a imbdantiallj}' correet reproduetion of 
this legend in Lhs Byrinn writer DaniaiHciaii tbth 
cent. A.D.}, who atates thnt the Ifabylonians be¬ 
lieved in iw-o prtneipleii nf the nniverse, Tanthd 
and Apasnn, the latter being TBuE.hd"s huabeJid. 
ApasoOj hme, fa evidently the same os 
(■the waters under, around, nud above the earth, 
espeeisily the jrweet walers in contrast to TiAmat, 
the salt), whilst Tanthd (BErrusns, Oo^wf] fa TiiiiMit. 
The latter also aoiuctutiee hetyre tlie iuuiid IkiAa 
(tho 1 H 3 &dA^='eniptine«a,' of Gn 1*, IJiX sUa™- 
ajcftWrar), the Phtenicion /fruru* mother of the 
dr^t men- Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss, Gnnkel {Srh&pf. m* Ch^oM^ 151 
Tin* pointed ont that such a pictUTu of the pruu&l 
slate of the nniverH' Would tmturally preiient lUclf 
in a land Uke BahylouiiL, where Llm wtntor raina 
ponr down from heaven and, uniting witli the 
streanis and rivers, tura all thingi; into eliana; 
only w'hun spring returns do land and water take 
iheir Hparata places. Tlita Idea reaLdied the 
Hebrews through the medium of PhtenlcianH and 
Canouites, and wa? rHoforc^ hy a similar Eg)-p- 
tlan idea of a boundless primEival water jA'itn), 
W'hich dlfad the nnivenfe and contmonl iho gertn 
of eirfatence. ^Ve may tlieiufore say, with 
Trevfaa 113d!)): ' The primottlLaU and fy rstc niatcre 
in the bcj^ynuyngc or the worldo not dysttnguyd 
Irt' certayn fouruie is ealled Aby>snB.' In it were 
the jMjtenciesof the life thnt would heroaftvr ap- 
pear.t The proce^, according to the Bah* theory, 
was one of evolution; aeconirug to Gn 1* it was 
determined wholly by the C^>atii'e hat of God. 

The memory DI ths origLnoJ. ahyi=* ww; kept up 
hy tho * 8008 * and 'abywes^ wlikli were coiumou 
in the tomplea of Bahyloula. UrniuA ef l^g^ 
(c. 4000 Bat up a greater and a smaUcr npj-d 
fGuake], pp. 28, ]S3K Argum (r. 17th cent- Ikt:.} 
plueed a/^r^iffif, or ikea, iu fttorduk's shrine. 'Thfa 
was, no doubt, a large basin or " InveTj" ^ilar to 
the broEcn oea uf Salomon's temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen^ (King, Sab. j£fj.(i8s«)p. im 
Tlio citrimcy of matter and tho struggle 
darkness agtunsb light are punrayod in the luyth. 
of TiSmai, as a dragoo-like monster, fighting with 
Harduk, but slain hy him. Out of one half of 
her body he coDstructed a vanjt tllwi earthh tM 
two endfl of which reet on the ocean (ansfl]- A 
similar picture of the position of the earth ^e- 
F«ent to the Ueh, ptret’s loind when he dedarea that 

■ A- JvrftilUi (fadsna 

that l»IT0«fag oq elUi<i' liilc, Of lttr*cl cU-penoillt*, U Mt. la 

^ „_ 

t DiiW(Cllr>iii]Via /ahw. IL ISO «Tk» “ iMlstHii tem i 
IWh CMit. ) 18 —a iiTiiJJ; b™ij*I, iBjwIhI ^ 

«plnl Mnda Tbe lowest voos owitatia ulnis, tu ntxt fltbei, 
liwn Twntatrqn, OnaU/ a ltnE»b iHfld bwici OUm the! IquumL 
Ujr skla Is iniuen' Al^iiiii' 
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.Taliiirj:!!li hoA ^ fanndled it upon hu odA cstAliUBhcd 
Ib Dp-ii}i Hooda' {Pb ^4^), 'rba diia of tbe curth 
nation Llttr ajl-Furronudiiig occmt, und tlie ‘watun 
lUliloT ttio «liltll * nro called qt tiAirn rutiAfi, 

• abjwv,' ‘ great blj^sa^Gi] S?> Dt 33“, Am 
Pr 3* wUcmfr foTmtaim ara brokcm tip aiti tha 
llood, from -wtiich wttl up tio loiLfMi that fot- 
tillre thn land and (Jliit 3l'] refresh tb« tTe»L It 
ifl m tliia se£ii« tbat Clem. Koni. (I. xx.) S|iie4tki 
of ths inacrnlahla doptlui of ihg ahywa 
rt ili'iJijti'imft-dX Trevtaa aJao ujb - ' Abysatm ia 
ilEpnwsa of -wAter viif«»D. and thcjrof cema jmd 
aprin^D waSIca and j^era/ 

JifAdfrt Of ■ Abj'aa'* is a dedication of 

tho oceaoB and ttoaa, witituut any reference to tlieir 
being * under tho j^Vnd altbongb tUere ia 

no of the refrectortnesi of matter in the 

narrative of Go Lbla oomee out atron^ly In madT 
rcfeTence" to tbo aaa (la CO* 51’*, Jer 6^, Pa 77^* 
I04'-* ItW* LOT** 13S* 1+S^, Fr fi", Job 7“ 38^ HS^. 
Sir 43?», Vz. Mttn 3; J-^ln 8<F-*, Eer 21’). 

Tbe queation haa been ruaod itirbetber the 
of Pa 71* abmild not bo correctetl to rn‘WB Cef, Pa 
63’* 138^*, la 44^). However that may be, the 
LXX lum ‘ nbyaaea' (5^KreM.), which word, oither in 
Lha aing, or tno plnr, bcaima one of the names for 
UaJea. In the vom in qiinntioa it pointa to the 
profonnd deptha of the isviaibia world, from which 
tlie persecotod are to be bioughL back again. The 
Bah. tfefiemc oi the nnircTK aLio Joeatca tlio abode 
of the dead in the heart of the fajih^ making the 
eotranre thereto lie in the oatrMna west {KAT* 
63fl), dw^nting it ‘the oonntry whanca none 
return,' dividing it into iwven hjihsi, correapoudEng 
bo the aaven planctaiy Bplmrea (Lcnormimt, 
iffljfc. las, lefll; pf,TMt ItP*. Ph 2« Enwh (I7*J 
seoa in the west the j^ant ntrearoa aad the great 
Jlotal, sxid ontere Into Uia groat darknew [of Hadw], 
into whitb all Hojih corner In the only cla&Bicol 
paaaace whrjre in a mmn^ it is employed 

for lladee (I>iog, Laeit. iv. £7, x«Ptm MAt^$n 

-cil flAoiKU- ir^liLT^VT 

To take yet another stop in ewy. c; nJ^sgj fJeb 
41**) W TepltHcnted in tho LXX byrir U rdpro^ 
d^iv^oi'. This ifl a free transInLion by an 
and nan Hebenut, who knew his daasicc (Swete, 
Introd. to OT fa Qrtik, pp. 26fl, 31SJ* and Temem- 
berei that Tart-arria was a prison, a murky pit^ 
into which Zeus tbreaUms to cast any who 
may venture to oppose him (H, viii 11-15)^ os for 
beneath Hadea as thw i« beW the earth {cf, 
Tdfrapd r 4^^(5t7Ta ’xSvr&i tvav^Asiftf, Hes, 

TMo^. IS01> Now at Job 38’* Sfvoi is at the 
tottom of the sea, and w*e here (41* LXX) £nd hell 
in the came locality, for the Ma-monster Leviathan 
considore the Tartarut of the abyu hia captive. 
The Bwk of Enoch often apeaka of tho ahvas aa a 
pi ace of pan ishmenk The tmT^lcr reaohefl a deep 
abysa^ in which am lofty ptHara of fire, lome of 
Here is the nrisni] of the 
rebel uous angda* he bobs a place with a deft or 
chi^ (^EarEffl^l ranning down into the abysa. 
Uriel informs him that the angoli are Imprisoned 
there Ipt ever * jndgmEnl began with the 

stars^ which were found gi^ty and ea»t into an 
ahyns fnll qf fire (SW*)* EngIhUi writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for * helh’ 
Lydgate (HI3) am: *Thia pytte is the ehyef and 
tho mouDyr of boi le that is clepid Abissna.^ 

We pam to the NT. Tha apyai is the oidinary 
aWc of tlemoni who. having been permitt^ to 
taka temporary po»eii*ion of a mu, now depieeata 
being remanded to their own plnee, bocansa their 
IKswer of doing mischief U thoa terminated (f,k 
b”) j it ia llsdea whan tbe Aplrits of the deport^ 
dwell where Christ spent tna interval hatweea 
death and resnrrection {Ho 1(F). *Ip*a anima 
fmt m ahysM' (AmbroHji. The inipresatoiii poo- 


veyed by St. Paul's langnege ii of llte vasLnMs of 
that realm, as of one that w'e ihctild vainly attempt 
to OKplero.^ Tha abyss eommantcatee with our 
earth by a pit or shaft Rev with which 

the Swrin-ij of En 2U thouM be compared, Accord^ 
ing to the Tractate of ths 'Talmud, tho 

mouth of this pit ii under the foundatiane of the 
temple, and con be do«ed by inogicot formahet 
'Qua hoiB David fodiebat landameota templi, 
exundatit ahyBaus mqudum subtuotsuras. Dixit 
pavld: Estno bic, nni eriot, an Ueaat tvatm 
ini<cribflre □oman iucOalnle, et projlciamns iJlam 
in ahysniin, nt quicacatt' fBousset, Die (Wen- 
Aarunj JoAffnni*, p. 251). "V^'hon the or Kev 
9 ia opened, there ueue from it poisouoiu,. stinging 
locaais, which canae exquisite augaish to men. 
Over thorn is a king, 'tJie angel of tho abyjss,' 
whoM Greok name, ApnHyonT repreeonts pretty 
accuretuly hia Hob. title Thia is a 

different point of view from that of Eu 20^, whero 
Urief is designated the holy an^ who presides 
Over both the engelic best and Tartorno, At l*r 
HP* ^** oto., Abumden is poreliiel re Sheol, and the 
Habbis make it a name of the lowest pit. of h^l. 
The abyss, thoo, in the present passage, as in Lk 
8”, Is the abode of the miqistcni of torment, frijm 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Baht docu- 
mentfi, deaiDne and spirita of dtseaec pireoeed from 
hdl; 

' TIwt, the pnductloa o{ Uw inicniid redoEU, 

Dq tbor biinf trouble, sod. baLinr tbvr bH pit ooDfurioa" 

{Lsirtniiaiit, CttAL Jfa^, p. SQ^ 

The Kabbla, too, teptoFiant Ikunmoel and kls ang^ 
as emerging the(EEsaumenger, Enideeki. Jud^ 
iL 336 f.). The abyss of Rev lU 17* is put in tho 
same ligh t: a braust which ocensiona calamlltes to 
the saints btIbas. out of it. The dragon, ' tliat eld 
serpent, which. Ls the dova, and Satan,^ ia uhut up 
therein, and its moalh is sealed for a thousand 
yean* (28*), The language in which this is Mt forOi 
ahonld be Gorapared with Prayer of Kanaseei 3 e 
A rbr ^dXaeroc iy roi 

r^arrd^jiLaros atroS, 
ff'XrfeBf rljp cat ff^pa7urd,^4T0f 

TV ififuLTi mv. 

In the iiiVu^ part ol the formula of 

Exorcism runs j ‘ Cede Ergo I>eo + gui te, et 
rnalitinm team in pharaone, et in cxeicitu ejua 
per Xloysen scrnim auum in abyesom demerait': 
with this cf. Jubilees 4S'*, 

The GnoBtics, as might have been expected, made 
an altogether different m^o of the idea of the abyss. 
Their special name for it was BtfiAu^, and 

by tbii they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fount.^ of all exlfFtence, the infinite, untathom- 
able, inscrntablB abyH of Deity : 

' A TUt, El^dWMii&bfa M, 

Wbsn otl MT (iiiEFqfhlii Ur* dcqwiiH].' 

Afyoivi Tdp TiHi tim tr dEvdcwi 4d dsarafp^tdarBif 
infyUijUiJri rihtvar JU^ira vpaSwra ■ Toirtiir 5i «,] [v^fxV 

Hol] *fpo*av£flo coi ptJthw jraXin&fft^ {Iren., adv. Hitr, 
L 1: ■ For they say that Ln the invisible and uamor 
lem heights there is a oertaiu perfect, pTs-axiatiDg 
.*011. And they coll hinUflrat principle and] pro¬ 
genitor and Bythus'h ITippcdytQi (vL 37) bean 
til* some testuaony: speaking of Valentiniui, he 
«yi: Cwatt^tvt^ rdiTu* jSunX^a 6 p 
<i*n(w rar/pa kiA ^vOhr mi [r,|Kta^!^ ?J rOr SXmw 
Re wliom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man poetulated as father and Bythns and Grst 
brmcinJe M of oJL the icons'). The Valcntiniaiia 
neld that by a prooaa.M of Hclf-limitation the Bythut 
ovoived a Bexies of pairs of teona, male and ffiualo, 
^y pair of which may be esHod tho pUrotna^ the 
latter nime being olw given to tha whole serisa 
t^eu topother, which th&n stands to tha Bythiu in 
Cia femmmo relation, as Tidmat did to Apsa. 
Eat G noHticlnm novor formed a homegeocoiu body 
of opinion. There were, os Hippolytns W'arus ns. 
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manj rarving ofimonn oouwrnUiE tlie 

itselfr AocorumE toitomethinteiBfhe wwtmmua 

the o/crcffji^; oLlien held bun to be wilhin it, out 
BepHjated from the rest bj ^opt« fOponJ, 

■OEiiUod boundary (Llghtfool, Coibw- P. 332K 
Ttera were BOine who actually deposed him fi^m 
hiB pluo RE the head of the eerier and made bun 
follow the fir*t ogdoad. Soma thought of him m 
tin wedded, ud neicJier mala nor fama]®; whUM 
other-^ aenm crto him She m bin couimrt, or the 
two po^Sr Tbodght and Will {HippoL fot 
The Tebttion of Gnwtie HpecuJatitJii on the 
to later philowphicRl itionght ia perhape mJh- 
dently indloiited iu one seittouee of lrenKua> up, 
Epiuhan. xaxii. 7 1 <fl TfV itVjor 

Mine fiRT Giht he ib tmwedded and ta ne>tber_ male 
nor female, hqTt in fact, anything at au b "p 'i'®* 
eiiAlted aliop^e all coutrarietiea —th* Absolute, 
identical with Toothing, the Being ol whom eFon. 
ejiateuce might not bo predicated. No wonder 
that Lho Slyatici took up both the thought and the 
term 1 ' T aaw and knew the bomg of all thinga, the 
Bvm and the Abysa, and the eternal generation of 
t& HoEy Tiinity, the descent and ongi^l of ihe 
world Rud of all ctenCnres throngb the Ditfme 
wisdom’ (Jacob Bohmen, quoted by James, Varuiia 
of RU, Expenxfutf p. U- 
Lmspan'aa—In #A:tmoo to llw nwpgoayd »• 

liirj ■ Smi!E«Fabner, roAum. Md Ttiimal, l»7, RjJ a^T I" 

ffut of tAi efitiHian CiartA. 'oLlA 
"w DictiaMTH mt ti* -Wri- Ab^ 

*^hyM." fn. Ti[jBgTi£nT*jl JOIlS J-AYLOR. 

ABYSSINIA—The popplea uf Abyaainia ^long 
to threo diftinct taoer^ tIj, the AftiiAn abonpines, 
the Tlamitic fCofhitiej tribes, and the Saputie un- 

mlgranter . . * j i 

(it) Xbe Africon abon^nw ans now Tonud only 
in the wefltotn and north-weateru part of Ab^mia s 
they are callwl by the other Aby-ssiniRns S^ngam 
or Shanqtid. Originally the name of a certain tnbe. 
tbia hfta come to be a geuerie ttnn for .aU non- 
Seinitie or non-Hamvtic people of probably n^n 
eiigin. The Urgeat aBrarEgation of these Abya- 
nnuiii * uoffToes^ art the knuanuLi or Barfn*, *rod the 
B&riflH, whoM laucnacw al« are eudrtly diff^nt 
from thoM of the Ciwhitos and the Seiaitee, ^*5" 
inhabit the cenntry around the Tolck^ ^d the 
Gash Bivers, mostly in the present Italutn Colonta 
Eritrea. The CbrwtiRd Abywiniana call them 
aomelimes by tbo derogatory term ♦ moaae-catera ; 
fririd in Actiharic meadi alsa * slave, becaiiM th^ 
aborigines aro taken ai slavea all over Abyssinia. 
This iiOTt of the popoilation ie, to a largo esteut, 
pagan ; othen*. fiko the Bfiriis, have Wme 
^hRuimadane; some of them^ espMudly the 
alavea anieng Lho CbTi9tiflJl^ huTe adopted the 
Christian faith, , i 

(A) The Jfnmiiie or CushiiK tnbes form the Btoelt 
of tiio population of Ahjssinit They unmjgrated 
into that comdry at some remoto period of wbieli 
we have no record. There ia acarody a part of 
Abysaiuia where tbo Semitus, who im^sed thcjr 
lanm a?,"o alia oat oTcrywhare, did not Intermingle 
wilto tfiem. In the njutb the Semitic blood won 
almost absorbed by the HamiGo ; in the north the 
Ilaroitio tribea seem to have bMn kept a little 
mo™ jfeparRte, The main iribw of the C^hi^ or 
a w^riian Bamitee are tho SomalU and the GoIIrh 
in a^uthem Abyasinia ? the ‘Afar (called by the 
Araha IiartoJtif. perhapa of ,.ixRb orimn, but spoak- 
iucr RCuahitic langnagc] m the c«t; the A™ (with 
MTotal Bob(Bviw(m*) all the centre: the 
m tha north-east, the Bogoa (akq colloti Bilm 
after the name of their lonpuage, of Agao on^), 
flniU j, the EcjUwln to the north, who oatend 


into the Egyidian Sndau. The G^hus, or Gcouiotf., 
are very numerous, and are divided into many 
tiibes^ Bomeof which eiteud as for as the rsquatorial 
tokos. Their language is h H^tio one, and tha 
AhyseiniRna make a distinction between tboni 
andf the Shaugallla, Siuen, howevor, maiiy Odlas 
whom the writer has eeon (to Nortbom AbyRsinia) 
hsTc pronounced nogroid featuroRj it may bo that 
a part of this nation. IS of negro origto and bait 
adupLod a Hamitio Longue, SimilaT caa^ occur 
very freqnenlly,. aa for iuRtaucG, wilh the Colte m 
Bavaria, who apoaJt German, and thn nogroea ra 
the United States of America, who baTO adopts 
the English tonguage, Tho GaUaa are parUy 
pagan, portly MuhammadSin. Some of them be¬ 
came CbristiaiiR, hut tho wholesale buptiBca of 
GnJto poLinle hy King Theodore l. (lS5b-I^Sl nret 
with little ineceej*. The Somali* and the 
are pTutl^ly Muhamwadaffl ; tbo Bahos and Gie 
Bcitowln are Muhammadan j the Bogoa piuftly 
Chnstian* partly Muhammadan, _ _ _ 

(c) The^mifii population of AhysEnuRis strong¬ 
est in the northr t*, to the region of tho aninent 
km^om of Aksum, Thera is no doubt t^ thean 
SemifoR came to AbyiatoLa from Arabia. Tho hulk 
of them, moy hava come within ibe last oenta h,c-, 
but the Semitia inmnigratim never ■Copped. It 
woa rather, os Renim Km said, a ‘ gffldual 
tion/ and even in our days an Anb toiw, the 
iiashaida, hsa cxossatl to the other «tde of th^tea 
Seo and is begtoning to be uaGonaliiCd to Africa j 
they still speak Arabic, but have eMamenced to 
nn the TJgrt language as welt. The ScuiiUa. have 
been, beyond dou^ tho civil iiEca of, or at IcasUhe 
bwrerH of some caviliiation to, AbjMinla. fbey 
founded an empire, they heilt temples, palwM, 
mideuGro cities, a* well aa daina and rwerverini^ 
they originate and earned on the only literature 
that Abyiainia ever bad, When they came tboy 
were, of courMj pagan, hut after Mine (^tunw 
they became Cbrt&tian ; and, whatover their Chn*- 
tiaulty is, or may liave been, it has always tended 
to atogher stotoof morals and religion than t^t 
which native A&icoi sonth of Egypt and the 
•coantri^ Jdug tHe nortt ■horOi haa fiviir peofl 
impablo of producing. The ^mitio lacgna^ 
which was first written (after the SabtoM) m the 
Ethtopio or Ge'est. A few pttjgan and Chr^ioni 
inBcriptiMiB and olmoat the entire Chrtotiau litera¬ 
ture ore committed to writing in tlds ianguage, 
which must have died ont before the 10th wnL A.P, 
At praent there are three main Semitw tongon^ 
in Aiijsaintoi Ambarie, TigiifiO) and Tier#. Am- 
baric ts the langrmgs t>f the iouth Md tho cent™; 
Tigrifia that of the region of the old AJciunntte 
ktogdoiu; Tlgrt is t\Hikva by tho half - nomadio 
tribee of the northi and has been ^optod by i^ny 
of the Hamitea of Uiat region. The majm^ oi 
thoeo who speak Amhaito nnd Tigrifia are Cbri^ 
ttona 1 Tigriila is often callod Boraod fifcsAfdfi fin 
TfVal or Ami fcri'to fin T6J, i.s, the languagB of 
the Christiana. Tho TigrE tnbM «o 
MlLhAUlTDSifdiBJUl;, bot nlxilllt bftlt of tn5i SliiMB tnw 
have retained ChrUtianity, i j*-. 

SV'^ehave therefore, in ppeakingof the raligsoM 
of Abysstoiii, to deal with 

Christianity. Pflgimiam w at the bottom of ^ 

of thBm, and even the retigious idi^ of the 

common people tn Christian and 

districts Eio mote like pa^ '“fjSr’StSTr 

like the ideas of the foiij^t’r of 

of the prophet of Isiflm We "'►f 

flntirely with oflidai liUtm or 

will sumcfl to record the foUpwing tocta: Islam 

itt.Abysfltoim is Snimlto, the 

in Chnstian ■urtoundioga are 

people who do miBsionory work t^re at mMt 

Ere mosGy of the ScnilsI order* The Confcreiun 
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of iha Chrifitlnn CliuTch oE AbfMinioL la tkiiL of 
J —iiaotiuiT thB Abjjrsatiiiuiia 

arc Miinojibytlta. A few rcmiurka ca tbA biaioiy 
of Chrintlanity in thia ODUOtry will be fotmil below. 

Still anothur religion erUt« in AbyHsini^—the 
KMiiHry’ of many langnofies. and religion.*, 

— viz. Jvitaism* Tliw are a number of Jewish 
CoromuiutiGE, mmiily Ln Llic lugion between Aksum 
end Gnudjir. They OTu colled Falosboai, and they 
apeak on Agon dioleot; tfaeir bouks am in GflOL 
Their origin is eltr^tber unkiiHjwn in u& Ac-^ 
cording to Abyt^rinian tradidonp tbe Queen of 
Sheba, who wsa a prinoeiia of AlMnm,_ woa at 
JcruK^eoi izLstnictod in tbs Jewiab religion by 
SoEoEaud and then iutiuduted it into her own 
country. Tbia ia, of OMiTKe^ legendary, for Lbc 
oldest uu»crl|idon« prove—if we need nny proof— 
that the official reliirion of tbo Akraialdo Idngdoiii, 
before it became Curifiiian, waa pagan. But tbis 
cimatu Icgund Booina to redeet eoios busLaticai 
evoiito of which no otlier recordit bavo come down 
to our time. For a nniober of OT pracrictt ud 
idrau Om integral parta of A byoaiiiiu ChrUtiantty, 
and, whnl is more tilgnificojik the Aramaic loaU' 
worJH in Ge'er, ntontly denoting rdigioua ideas and 
object^ are probably of JewUh-AxauuBanj not of 
Christian.jVramman, origin. 

I. Aiii'ssiAiA.^t- Facias itEUdios or 

THK AI'IUOas AiiaitiaitiE.s.—As far as we know 
tite religion of the f^nnojiiafl, it may be ebameter. 
izod u iminiifftic or as nncsAtor-wonibip. For the 
spifita or the ooubi of their forefathers play the 
nioat Important rtlc in tbeir relUneus life. ^ Above 
all Spirits tlicm is tbs unkuown Great Spirit, with 
whom iikUi comtt litLlc into eontact. Tnu idea of 
one mysterkitt-*, almighty, suptimatuial being oeeiiu 
to j^terrode aluiiQHt tm [jagan rellpooB. Tbu Great 
Spirit is far away, Llic other i^trita are near, and 
ikpo in a way ruL^intora bcLwcon maokiiid and the 
Great Siniit. He it is that gives rain,, tbo moat 
important and vital tiling for the a^^tultdrsl Ku. 
naiJuiM, and he is prubab^ the god of hcftven, just 
aa is among the Galisa (ego be]ow)v To him 
only the cbitif tif the tribe tuny sacrilce. At tlie 
begmd^gof Lbfl ploi^bing Knnm tbs ebioT haa a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red gtiat »»id 
a white eheep, and in return pnmiiring nbondance 
of rain. The animals are kiljeiil, the blood is 
anrinkled on the ground, and the chief eayisr 
' &huld, thou boot the blo^ that we bavoolTered; 
now rive u.* After that, tbe thiof and pritsit 

eat the meat iii comm onion with tho spirits, wiisre^ 
nyon mankind aziiJi spirit world are rceunclled and 
fncndly. 

11 is only u pDu imjnrtant occasiona that the pneat 
or chief onters into action: thendigioas 0^470 of 
oyerydayjifa arc in the bands of surtemrs and 
wttebea, t.e, men and women who ue boiie'rQd to 
Imve oornmnoication with the apirita, or even to be 
pcKBcsscd by thmn. Soreereia and witcbi?i are in. 
contact with. Or Ln tbe service of, Gltbcr good or evil 
iFpiiilo. The lattor form no ie].iHrata caste; cer¬ 
tain persona are believed to be polsonGra or to have 
the evil gye. .Against tbeir power the jicople take 
refuge, or protect Uiemeelvea by using a bnincli 
of the ^gbast-tree.' Naturally, mciuwn of the 
sorccrera^ caste somBtimEs make ill use of their 
pewcT.^and then the same reoicdiusi are used 
against them : hut generally their work in Ibat of 
pmpheaying, bt^ng. and dobg other luLradn; 
in ^rueroJ, mediating between tbe people ajid tbe 
spLntfl. 

The sorcerers wear womenV clothes, decomte 
thenitolvas with necklaces, bruttleta, anklets, 
rings, beada, and jicftile of many cidonra They 
receive revelatkina from the spiriia about diiwa^ssj 
ordinary perils, and the Ukc, and they rcKiftdy 
tbem—or utit—in rvtnnt for high payment. The 


wiiekes do th«i dn|^ only at a certain period^ via. 
ibc borveet tame. Then tbe people wiah to 'met* 
tbair weeston* and to give tliem mwd, Tbew 
demoniae womun all of a sudden ato pessesscol by 
the apiiits, fall to the ^pround in a state of ecstnsyj 
and begin to s];HCiak aM wng in foreign tODi^CH. 
After tuAt, they put on their trinkcLs, atul tbe 
people ^ trreet' uieir ances-ton and pour mead for 
tliem. Wlien all have done no, a fiu^'ial sacriUce 
is offieicd to free the weuup from their poesaasort, 
and cvezT ene mtams to his usunJ life^ 

Keimoliea against tbs IniluL'nce of malevqlent 
spirita aro Lacautatlonn and Lbc twigs uf Uie gUost- 
tiee. Tho eplrite and the tree have ^e aamu nnm fr, 
and in tbLs nicntlty of ruuue lies the power of the 
latter. For instanoe, at the time of child birth, 
twigs of this tree are placed croaawiflo ever the 
door of the bousq to bruteet the child- The first 
night after acmieoue riaw died, all tbe spiriia visit 
the house of the deed and drink mead 1 the living 
itt Dut'iEde, with the magic twi^ around the neck 
er tbe amia. Again, tlie next ^y, when a Itbation 
Lv cfTetwl at tbe grave, they protect tlientaelves in 
the aame wny. Qtbar trnea or Lusbea ore med to 
protect the cattle or the cto^ The Jipirits of the 
nnccstora. rule and regulato the entire life of tbpse 
{wo^le. They liave estahlishiid tbe Laws of social 
and mlitical life; in other words, these laws are 
Ijused on tradirion and enstom. For this ithoiion 
tbe AjiLHita watch over the Iativh and imnish tnms- 
grasaroos,—above all, the omUoien of tak'iitg blood, 
i-eegcance. 

z. I’AOAy n£LtfiiDK or niz IfAniTzib ^Tbe 
pagan rel4c*on of tb& Hamltte trib^ of Ab^sinU 
doe« not saeru to dtfltr essontinlly from Uiat of 
the ohorigines. According to our aouiccs, how. 
ever, It app«ra that tbe Gallas. who tiou-ndays 
are practically the only pagan Honiitos in Ahys* 
rinla, Imvc outgrown the stage of crude Aniiuhiin, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism with 
euB highest god, and that udlji them, partly at 
least, true rd^oaity has taken ibc pLus of torpid 
fear and awe. That higheat god is called TFdto (er 
liV^aye), and many say he is their only god. This 
being BBimu te be 'deity'' or numca in eencral, in 
n way to be compared, i^reforc, witli the ^mitic 
^ riiU noun toig originally means ' heaven,' and 
thue tllS god WA(^ is also named E?unijfl—a Word 
which, OA an adjective, denotes ' dark-bine,' end as 
asnlistantive ^beAven'or 'sky,' Wfltj is tbe god 
of heaven, but be is omnipresent j he iaeveiwlmra 
in nalune; lie Bvbs on moantoin peaks, m high 
LFKfl, near sprin^p*!, in liveru, and in oavezi. In aJ]| 
these places ho is wontblppeil with eocrifitea und 
prayers. There ore various kinds of onerings, but it 
fieems meet natural to asstuue that the conimunicu 
baLweeu men end tbcir god w the main idea of 
Lhi»o ulTBrin^. Tliis conimunion is eETected hy 
the blood Covenant; f&j the ucHheid mteX 
Tbe blood is, 00. the nns hand, poured out for the 
deity; on the oLhsr himd, it is omcamd on the 
doorposts and OH the lorahuodji nf tbs odhrurs iin 
a line or craaswue), or sprinkled on them. Ths 
oerifirial meal is lihartd by deity snd men: for 
a fpwE is bamed, the rest ts eaten by men. The 
aacrid'dal Animals are cattle and ^^bwp; w'e even 
hear ef * expiatory cows,' There vt also a rccolkc. 
tiun of human sactiiices amosg the people. Thg 
ILbatioai consist of milkud uiea^ AB socridees 
^ oHcrerl by the pater /entifikM,—the IicikI of the 
famuy,—who is at the aame time their priest. On 
specml ocrasioiui the chief of the trihu- takes his 
pl^r After the animal is lulled, tbs the 

Wise iliah,’— 4he /nirvepe^^ comes in order to inspect 
ths unlrails and to int^iret the omen. These 
' ' fonu a kind of Aftcerdetnl cost*, and 

officiate at nil iuiMctant political oEfoirs; they 
also urlerjueL the night of huida; they are An m- 
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.rnid-x* jmrf attffurEM ftL thfr "anifli timp. Of couthe, 
tliev oon-'^Wer ihctnMJl'reii much biittflr tbo 

oniimwy BorwfBtsk THew b«siii to be certain 
omung thouit e.j. tUe B«t of Abb* Mmla* wlio ItVM 
in n myslerioQB ntve w-iLli A serfwit t® offer- 

ingfl are made. WliEn tbe ftteEHwa^ uf thiB aiHJt nmkf! 
piigrimagca to tbe fiudoua cave, they wear wtminn'a 
cloUiCB^ let ihcir liair ifTOw, and pertonu Home well- 
known Teligiou# duties An exa£a|ile of a (Jolla 
prayer ia the following t * Tlton bant niado tbe com 
to £5011, nnii bIioWH it to Otir oyc*; ttiE hungry t i i im 
benpIdeiJ] it and ia coueoIcA ^STien the com ut 
ripening, ihou wndeat cateqdllara and loeilEta into 
it, locnata and pSrhjm. Everything ccmeth from 
llice, thou olloweat it to happcai: why thoa docst 
I.Kiii, thon JcnowOUt,* 

Brides \Vfiq, thero iti a huat of d^tla^ 

who fall into two gronpa, via. the ' good epiritis' 
named nod tlie ‘ evil Bpiriti’',' nanieoJiaitL 

The o^ijw live in all phuea vi here live#, 

sHpecinlly in rivera; hnt they also comprise the 
Jiousfr^godpt (pciMifiJ) and the Eonl!i of the unc^lors 
fiNOrtai]. Even in a newly bnilt boioiD Uicre iu an 
aytlnoj and crumbs are thrown on the floor for 
liini when the people first enter the hoaeo. Jn- 
dividn^ moiuboris of tlda cIum of goda are Kiliaa^ 
the gud of war ond of the w'lnda; and Afetr, the 
goddam who pretocla w^omen, like the Greek Elloj^ 
thyia. It seems tlmt even th e pereonified Sabbath^ 
called Sambaia, Lf known aa a goddc»id to the 
pagan CalUs, who mutt have borrowed her worship 
from the Fnlashan. Aniong the*evil apirits'the 
bitda, or (he devil of iho cttiI eve, ia the mnat 
feared, tt h well know^n that this sujkerstitiun, 
no common over all tioathem and Fjwtem coun¬ 
tries, U particolarly deep-rooted in Ahyteinia. 
Other evil dcTUOna soem to bo tlw monaters b^tuln 
nnii The formoT is the wolf± a domoDiac 

anitnal among various peonies ; the latter is eX' 
plained aa *nLan-eateT.’ A aj^Lal casta of eor- 
ccierni Urns to do witli these evil spirits. Among 
them ibertf arc dilferent degreea and speciidifila^ 
■omc of wbom predict the future, otbere core 
diaeafios hy iLrivlng out the dsvlLi, and otheni know 
the art of itmlring go^ weaUmr and of prodneing 
rain. 

Sacred aniniala are, among ethers, the hytena, 
the imake^ the crocodile' and the owl. The hymnas 
cat thwdead, and tirau tiin ifoulsenter their bodies f 
bunce the ipiritsi who are ki the hj'O’niis enter 
living men, and men—esjKoially blackamillKi. who 
know magic art—cliAQge into Kynmiw. The snake 
is worshipped by almost aU primitivo peoples. The 
CTDCodUo ta uai'red becauw it lives in the Gucred 
rive™, -■Vgain, a certain owl Is holioved to he the 
Uni of the deadt those owls are the souls of 
people who died nnavtingecl. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the ra^n Gallas, a 
■liadow-ake existence in a sort of Hades or iaheol, 
called cfeiiiS (taken from the Arabic ' tlie 

other/«c*f. world, bat adapted to GaEla idesjs). 

3 . Paoak ki:u(iion Of tki: SKatiTES,—VVbat 
wc know about th^ ndlgion of the liemitio con¬ 
querors of ALyasinia Is very little indeed^^tarcely 
anything muto than a few names, Qnr sources 
are the ancieat iiiaeriptioiui ami native tradition. 
Acvoiding to the famooB Greek imicjription ropied 
at AduUs by Kosmaa Indikoplcnstew, the king of 
Aksum, w'bo had this inacripiion w'ritten flat cent. 
A,D,)i ^crificed rf Ad (t»l 'A^i pal 
and eroct^ a throne in honour of hJs god, 'A^. 
The next ftnrliftat dceument h) that of King 
Aisanos^ who reigned about *.lt. 33(1. This ia- 
ficiiptinu is car^'^ in Greek. Eah^ean, and Old 
Etbmpie The Greek port epeakn only of the god 
■Junjf, the Sabcean of ylabrem, Astar and Beb<=^- 
the Old HthiQpLC of ilabi’*?™. 'Astur and Medr. A 
fragment from Abh& TantalBOU, a Chris- 


i irtti 1111106 near Aksnm, built over an aneiont 
Sabn^an aauetuary, mentiona Uie 'A^t of 

Alum [ft. lint in only one ease are lUl the%c gods 
fonnd together, viz. in the Gral Inscription of 
{TiiluanA, w ritten iierhuT" about a,d, +50, There 
the thionu Is defeated Lo 'Astar, Beb^r, and 
Jledt; and thanks am rendered to Mabiem, the 
l! 0 d ‘ who begat the king.' From tins it appears 
that the f^mites who omie from gduLh Arabia 
to found the Akmniitie empire wnrsfaipp^ (Ik 
ancient triad of U'Caven, Sea, and Hardi. '.Avtor 
in Tigri meani ‘li'caven/ and Alai-Sauiain (Ator, 
(s, '^tar i u Aramaic, of the beavenn) as woU as 
[Star bcUt samA {Isbtar Lady of the leavens] are 
known in fiemitic tn^'thoLogy. Thus'Astur is the 
Akaaniltic god of Leaven tranalatod Lain Greek by 
Zoos, ilcifr is the Ethiopio word for ‘eartlv* and 
here it must imcesiauily mean tlio uud (or goddess) 
of tliE oarth. Now, J the Adnutan inscrriiTtion 
mentions Plc^idon togctlier with iScn% the con- 
cInsiuQ is unavoidable that Behi^r is thfl gfld of 
tho eoa, in spite of the fact that the Ethloplc word 
mean? *liiiid/ and is even used in tbU Bonse 
to our itiscriptions, W'e nmst connect it wito the 
word t* seaT. and no&nme ttiat, being a prmwr 
name, Jt retained its onDimit meaninu even Euter 
ihe common noun ooiTeeponclicg to U had moci ved 
a dilfCTent meaning of its own. Besides thia triad, 
Arca-Mahieio, the triWli or ancestxol nod of thq 
kings of Aksom, was wcushipped. iiince tiiey fongh L 
many WOTB to estahlish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it waa mo^t natural Gmt they 
ehould identify Uloi^reni with .^es, tho war-god. 
From the huHmption >01 '(TA)xhnA it eeemB that bulla 
and captivi^ were socridcod to this god. From ether 
teats It appears that ' ihtones’ and eftataca were 
erected to hitn and the other gods, tDrawingt and 
phutQgra|dis of the thrones wtII bo found 111 tlm 
pnbbdatloiiB of the German Exiwdition to AkBum)- 

In a wu Uihmn-Acvs msy be eo 4 t[K!Hr'le<] 'Xrltli ISe mdvv 
inditiait rgr tie AbvidjdjuH liell ttsi bero« thrir tncMltKi 
■demted gIriJ SoloiIKin^ rellKkiB Lhw wgri^in^ *• Amc«D, via 
thiL tblsOnufMi wu tlulr kvv- -AiMinlUig boOrwk si} -.SgtioifT. 
Ata btAt, m s bear tbebei, a eSn^nm, fads own iHiogv^ Jr 
^ tlKretgre bbt linKHtble thsL a ■ifldllJ MagglatlgU euA«l 
twLwstn Uatawn-Aref and the draffon, but e( ihls 00 rw»nJ has 
Eanw- dbWh to 1H thin Iv, (A Btudv irf ths Alyli lh h tt drsfign. 
(wantb aru jrmbliabed la tb vriln/a J httfot Jl w a Abu^iea, L 
PO- ITJl). 

AagttMir hlbt 'Piith m tin cult Dt,lh* w+tbt AhsunUlm 

mx bt taiwn team Uk enat TOonanuebta ■of AIuudl 
iinfr oart beea otUMl but thoj dsmld rather ^ 

taruad it la tow, gf bg«« dlnuaiioar, v hnyb 

■cen Ihrat lha lUgiOatkiaa In Uh IVs Ur. Ueai's book, 
S^red nitr ^ (Ai ami Is the putdintlGoi or tsa 

Geraiaa KjcpeAlttin. Ths atelv n m inCjCffrA part of a Bouih 
StniWc and ihsm It a gnialn nuito1g*rt goiuteiura bw 
Itraui the tUve andf tlw penanaUtf v Ltu dead, Iv ttu: stale 
la tml\ed nvjiAM* (-terul7 If- thwif at Ab-tai wo Had a Urrt 
aombtr ol vui* tteljo, vid vnoog thtti hugv blrblf , 

^nwUKlut, TWi)rinif Id Imil' U lo S3 melssa, and Jn fmat 

■oE mnn. ^ r»uwr aicand Umu, barge elaibt rtprevatuignlB vl 
lUsUbflod, eican, we mr ognetude, with a cerUUn ■dejvw of 
DTolailVliti', that Uvev manttiarata Bttrred for ■ moattor-wovwirpi 
tot liHTn ol rsTwlofl wWrllh ■■ wt have aWEI. if V to ItOtoni 
ot toa jBcan nJl^gi d Abjidnia. 

II. CERiMTiAS jlBFSSJ-VM,—Chriatiiuiity bo- 
tho religion of the Aksumltie empire aboat 
A.D. 400. The king (TiliAni was the ConslOJltme 
of Abyosinia: for ia his inscription ho pagui, 
in ttie second be in Christian, In, iho latter he 
Btieftka of only one god, the “ Lord of lle*;^«*i, « 
tna ‘ liord of Uie lAnd' (VjrzTa in Lthiopio 

the word for the Christian God], who enthnmed 
him and gave him victoTT over his ent-mioa Imt 
in the king^G own loind 'Uiis ^Lord of Hcai'CT 
wds prolnbty not vary different A stM, Vt e 
have no contemtioraiieoirs records of uie lirat n.p- 
poaruco of Chmtianity in Abywala. nor do we 
E^w whetbet the dewioh oommimities wens ohier, 
ur whether they iwd inytyug to do with prep^- 
ing Abyr-sinia for the Christian faith. However this 
tuaj be, U>& Christian kinj.^ *000 regarded ihciU- 
SAlvo as tlie ptotoctora of thu new faith, imd w hen 
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the Chiutuusi in S<DatJi At&Ma. wure persecuted hj 
a king TTho had adopted Jinlaien, a Ifiu^ cf Ak^em 
fought a^qst the latter, aJthei^h his maiti object 
vaa pruhahly to aggrjuidiia bis cfupire. South 
Arabia hcui been partly Chnstianuteii by Sytiau 
nunionjuiH^ and it ii miHt likely that AItyKfiniii, 
too, received its Dhrliitiati religion from Syria, 
The fiiTt minioDories are aaid to l^vebeen ,'£dosiiu 
and Fnupentiu-i from AntloelL, and tbe "nine 
sainte,' who nbont A,]x SOO atreogthened Chiiati' 
anity, prebabiy came froin Syria, They may avim 
have uflucuetd the rtyJo of church arel^tectarb, 
eiooe bonlieal plana are to be reco^iiod in aome 
of the nm«t andent ofaimihi^a of AbyBolniji^ Tlie 
ancient ghrinea were now changed into Chdatinn 
sauctmuies^ the high plaoea were dedicated to 
minla, and the eocred Hycamcre tree* to tho Virgin 
Mary. Within the hret oentmiea of it« hutoTy in 
Aliy^nia, Chriatiauitj probably did not eptead 
beyond the bordern of Uie kingdom of Akenm, and 
it acarrely icncfaed aa far aouth ai tho "{’AnA Lake, 
In the Ttnor &th oent, great poUtiovl chani|fi!i must 
have taken plaoe t llm Wtory of Abyaainia, 
from about iUO antll 1270^ ia Bhronded in dark- 
neu. During this time many ware miut hare 
been fought between Christi an e and pagans, and 
also between CbHstiane and Mahammadana The 
grntcome wm lhat political conquest and tnlulonaiy 
activity spread to tho soath, and that the 
oootre of the empire vt* trensferred to the 
•outhoin proviDcea, Abyseiniaii legeudatr history 
tells of many miracles performed by ihe ^Inta who 
can verted the pagan Ifamitcg and negroea, Amoag 
them Takla UAimin&E i Plant of l^aith), and Gabra 
Manfw tjieddOa (Servant of the Roly Ghutj, were 
the most fomoui and popnlat. hieanwiille Aby» 
linin hiul been cut on from. South Arabia, wbicb 
had become Muhammodjin, and hail sought and 
fonnd cloae contact with the Coptic Glinreh of 
DgypL In the Abyasitiiau empire Itself Christ b 
aniCy has been the ofSclat religion ever since^ and 
many conquered tribeg liave bean forced to bs 
baptised, Rut ontsLde of these limits IslJLm made 
rapid progre^ie, and at proeent the Chris tiana ure 
nmtmndim by uhonmiocLans on ^1 aides. Many 
Mtth amnnuiru jfl even Uvo among the Christians, 
although tho bnildiag of moequos Is not aJIowed. 
Tho country has seen many intemal qtLarrels con- 
oemiiig dagnuu or eocl^iostiual and secnl^ power, | 
and uIm witnessed, repeated stingvtes againet 
iboniaiiCathDliekm(a'boatl5SO-ie3D), The greatest 
dangers that tho Church oKperienced were ware 
waged by hiut^ammad GrM, the MnhaminadatL 
eonqnmirwbo ovcmn Abyminia from ISSJB bo 1540. 
From these penis AhyssinEan Christ iani ty was 
tmally by tbs PortugusEe. 

The Christian religion af Ab^’s&mia became more I 
and more degeuerate, tho more it was shut off 
from the rest of the dTilized world, and the more 
the Semitic element was ahsorhed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patruirch who wag 
more enlightened and energetic; than hu fellow^ 
oenntrymen tried to intrediice reforms; bat al¬ 
though they did their hast, it was not very mach. 
An sdtogctlier exceptinnaL com is that of the 
monk !^a-V&'qab who dolvwd a 

rationalistic sy-’vtom O'f religtona philcHophy (pob. 
and Cr. hy the present writer onder th« title 
Fhitoiophi AAi^sriiii, Faria and Leiprig, 

In condualop, it may be stated that at presauL 
there are three main dividoinB in the Ethiopian 
Church. These arc I (a) tfaa«o who prafote yii.M^ ' 
it} ("son of the Qesh'j, kc. that Je-wu was in the 
f!o*n £on of Maiy only, not of God, and that the 
Divine nature was later infosod into 11 im b^v’ 
bu t do not admit Christ's Divinity as a man i (d) the 
followere of the (' onction who profess that 
Christ, when Ue was anaintod with the lloly Gh«t 


in. the Jordon aftor His baptLsm, hooamc a par^ 
tidpant of Divinity, even os mnrt ; (c) Uie true 
Mnnophysites or followere of the tamdA^d^ (<^ity) 

doctTinc.. 

F'lUSiMs JsiciarA f nxeev fa A byainuM CAjisiian i7y. 
^As hu been said above, there seems to ho some 
sonnexiDn between JudolEcq and Cbristianity in 
Abyssmui. The Anmaio wor^ in EthJuplc de¬ 
noting religions ideas wore apparently taken frein 
the Jewish Anunaic rather than from the Chris¬ 
tian Syriac. Besides this, there are trecea that 
may indicate a Jewish Indneocs^ tLnless they bo 
renrded as general Semitic^ or more apeciaJiy 
Saoiuui. These are chiefly fa) the obeervonco of 
the ^bbath (^Sanhafbss even been psrsonlliGd, 
and is considered a fEmalo Eoint. In a church at 
Adno, the pLoCiire of a woman with s halo, soaring 
in thi! aky over a crescent, with an an^ on cither 
side, wtiB by oomo declared to he ' Sanbat,' whtreag. 
others luBortcd that thil was the picture of Mm 
assumption of Mary); (i) the diitinclitHi betwt*iijn 
dean and unclean animals, in the main rdtlowing 
the OT; (e) the idea of ritnsj. uncleannea of per- 
BOns who have hod sssnal Intgroourse (even if 
Jegitimate] daring the day, or of women during 
menstruation ; ('Cf) the duty of a mau to marry big 
deceased hretlicr’s wife, if this brother dies without 
a son. Among the Chrutlans a man who bos his 
'own and hia brother’g wife is not comiidered or 
treated os a bigamist On the other band, ihu 
practice of eircumriaioa io ^eral, being Semitic 
^d Uamitlc (even the girls are circumcisod ajui 
mfibulatedl, and tho aaersd dance may just as well 
be png^ ag Jewish. With regard to images, the 
Etmupiau Church allows pointed pictures^ bud no 
graven images. 

Poffaii tracfj in A&ytiirtiim CAritOanitl^ UTid 
Tho Dxreasivo and unbonqdod COlt of the 
Virgin Mary, which oven tha Muhammadans shore 
to »ms extent, must in a wtw reaeot the cult of a 
dspewd pagan ^deas. Mary lives on high 
monutoins, at spnuj^ and in the sycamore trees, 
wldcb in anment E^t were saxnA to Hathor. 
J’ the pagan pTOtoiype of Mary was we cannot 
detenuino i she may have been All&t of the Arabs 
Or 'Earth Mother/Bcaccely Iehtar„ lha *Lady of 
Heaven,' unco 'Astar wu a male ^ty in aqdcnt 
Abysidniji. Furthermore, there is a la™ number 
of samts who hav* performed, and BtHT perform, 
miraelcsDf all wrta ; one of them, the fomoogGabra 
Moafas Qeddastae«a'bore),eommonly called Gaber 
even oppo^ sncoewfully the wilt of God. Again, 
the Chnituns and Muhamnudana believe in a host 
of evil gplnts in the *am# way as tha pagang do. 
rhess apinti Uvs in dork places or near tho 
cetUBteciEa j they gather around the doom or haunt 
Wen spo^ whero no grasg grows (like the elvea in 
Aorthem Germany}', or, dnnlly, they pnenss ani- 
malg, like the hywna, the wolf, and the uake, and 
especially human beings. The dtwil that usqaLly 
•ntere into people and makes tbem or eick is 
colled IVffdat-^enni {demon’i son} among the Ticrt 
Md (probably of African CKrigin} in 

£ h^!n there rg the famoDS AbyBsinitLn Lilith, o^led 
the demoneg* who moke.4 a business of 
fcdimg little ohildren, etc. There aplrits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch] of the ghost, 
trw. fhey are ' Bmoked ont," or they are elorcised 
by uiEMtoLiuns. Ma^e prayers, 'wnttiin an scrolls 
or sm^l bookleti, amf earned in little leather cssca 
around the neck or the atmg, are nxcoAdingly 
«mman m AbysrinLL They deal with tdl poasilie 
nangeti and are good not only against many dif. 
lorent dumasss caused by the demons, but also 
agamet snakes, leoparda, hj«mas, drought, hniL 
locnsto nnd the like. Even the animal world has 
j-’/iL- ^ midst, for the or 

dssenhed as somewhat aiuaJlflr than a 
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dog, drivea ctefy other BniniAl fluny w^terfivor it 
goe-^ 

It dHeri'os to be montioued bIm that among the 
Tigrf tribes, t^ea about the dcrings oI certain etm 
—Btar^mythi, m to apeak—are to bo found which 
may poMihly ireDeet ancient itar-wor^hip. The 
reuinaatfl of moon-worship Bmong the lumia people 
ore more prooDciDcedf 

A very contpIcaoiiH rcnuiont of pBgBnifitn le the 
idea of a DCther worldj where the Bnadjes live nntil 
the Bay of JudgmeaL The ohades ot ‘ people of 
below'' (wi ta^i in Tigrt) cftEn appear to the 
Living in dreams, or they punish a aum by healing 
hint, if be dqcB notfulfil hi* dnty of blood-vengBonee, 
or i* niggardly eno^h not to offer the pTaper eocn- 
Jieea to^e dead. 'The Boala of thoH who dLe_ un- 
aTcnced or before they have attained their dceiie*, 
arc CUBUg^ into b kind of owl {ydn in Tigrt), and 
howl and icrwch nntil they bjo aTengad, or witil 
aanjc de«enil^tor relative canieH out their deaigink 

iJixUi'mB.—ND sboo. Iei l^ofdii' Lfvt Jfiws*"** 

Jraicjw^r) far UK*, pp. Uf-IM; Pwiifitsenhe, 
^'nrddt-A/ritvTvi^ C«eU, P* 2^a. alb j'frmliiTi 

M Cafii^ DitLiaBaB, *ub«r din AoSr>fi d«f ArutnlLuctHn 
Eddm^MiiaiF, IS7E)^ iIk -Zur d^ Aiomh. 

to Ttotiai hli HiAifCn J*4TlufDd«tt' fii * Mihikn EpU 
m|4idKlM Abwafakii' ISHI! 

irt SpwrtipAM Uttmian,'Ito Pt™*ton Eijdpp*^ 

' the Hafic of DtolplM' ^AOS. IKH^ 

Otlwir ™ bt fflond In tte Puillcotloiw ot 111 * 0 * 1 ™^ 

jiipflrtiUfln to AtMou (jnltoto«T^3rt;ort la li«X 

•dlLMl br Um prwTO-t writpi'i. uia tn tto Public*tl«i» of tin 
PnimUn UiUvtrtltT EaiwditUjB W AbjMlivto ^ tin tvof- 

E- LlTmANN. 

ACADEMY, ACADEMICS.—The Acadauiy 
older form "S^nai^wL, later 
iw j-jtii rot from the local hero Akodemoa or llel^' 
demos, woi one of the threa great gymnoata outside 
Uic wula of Athena, the otnem beuig the Lyceatn 
and the CyaoBar^a, It wbb ritaated less than a 
mile from the Lhpylon Gate, off the rood w'hich 
ran ^i*W. ihtcngh the onter Carapil^H, among 
the olive groves below Colontu HipptnS' Aa a 
gymnaainm it already existed in the tinie of the 
JnsietralidB, but it WBB Cimon that laid it out oa 
a pahHo pork with shady avenues of planft trees 
(Plat. Cim. 13K Hare was the prednet of Athena 
with the twelve EBcred olives and the 

aactant pedestal with rapn^entations 

of ileraue* and rromothens, which formed the 
Htarting-point of tho toreh-roce at the Lampodt- 
dromin {ApoUodorua ap. schoh 0oph. (EtL CSw, t?). 
This lost worship gave rise to saverol featntca of 
the PromethBOB niy^. 

It was ia the Anademy that Plato founded the 
Exat Athenian phUo^phicsl achoot, the idea being 
doubtless onggcfted to him 1w the Fytho^rjM 
eodetics, iticb as thaiH of Thebei and Phliua 
(cf. the i'Amiob and pottiibly by that of hU 
friend Euclldes at AlcgaiL The school pneae^^sed 
a shrine of the Musea ifutwtTory, at which votive 
etatues (iwifrii^avii) w'ere dedicated (Blog. Laert 
iiL as, iv* 1, liJj, and AnUganus of CoryntuB {np. 
Athen. ili. S*7f., fftSnl apoke of a ‘tacriEccr' 
and an ' attendant of the 
OS o^dols of the oohiooh De bI^ spoke 
of tbc monthly coaanoa mHle be taligioiu 

pfti t&fl ^afFwweu t4 Sfutr TZfi&tttt). From all thi* 
it has twoD inferred bj 'VVilamowdtz-Modlendcrfr 
[PAifof. iv, that the legal status o( 

the Academy was that of a rslidonH BBsociation 
(Storwh That, indeed, wai the only form which a 
oorporatiou eould tak« at Athen.-^ and it w^ of 
great importaUM that mambership of each asaoeta- 
Liune was open to otlien thua A theniiui eltizaiia. 

The original property of the society was a hemoe 
and gavdcri, in which E’iato and moot of his 
BuccevL^m livijd. it ia not jiailo certain whether 

tho nctaal 
given to 


both. A sirnii cirenlar marble bench (oecdm, Ktlio} 
still esiated Ln Ciwio'a dayj?., which vro* at lewt as 
old as the BcholaTchAte cf Polaaio (Cic. da Fin. 
V. 2, 4). It is not ccTtAin whether ibe schi dnichs 
((Tx^^Xa^u) were elected or Mleeted by their pre- 
doctwera. The ciheiat title seems to liavo been 
dtWccAuJ ‘onceeasor'K After the aiEgn 

of Athena by Snlla (Sd B.C.), the Rnburha became 
unhealthy, and the whool was mm.vid into the 
town; but the hanse and garden remained in its 
noj^jessioa to the end. 

l^om on early date it was pmrtaniary to dia- 
tfngaish the Old and the Kew Ac^emy, though 
PbSo («* below^ objected to thia (Cic. A cad. L. 13|. 
The Old Acadomy iuclndwthe immediate followem 
of Plato, thp Kew begius with Arce^iloa, who 


BUCCCl^^rS llVTJll. in la uuv ww+Pi 

the place of teaching was hero or in th 
eymaasima ; for the name ‘ Academy’ ia 


intiodnc^ the aceptiesd doctrin* for which th* 
Khocl was beat known from the ^d to tho 1st 
cent. B. c. Later writeia apeak of three Academieir 
beginning ihft Middle with Aroesilaa and the New 
with Ciimeoiiea. Others added a fourth consisting 
of Philo and hU followers, and a fifth consisting of 
Antiochua and hit (Sext, Pyrrft. i. SO). Ail those 
diviaions only mark itagca in a Dontinuoas hiaiory. 

I. The ' Old Academy' carried on the discnBtlO'U 
of the ptoblams which Plato hod raioed in Lifi oral 
tooEhing. In the main,, tiiese wore mathematical, 
and concerned with the disUnotioa between con- 
tinuoua and discrete qaantity. The former Plato 
colls in the Fhilttfit the ‘ unlimitod ’ (dvtcjMj'), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called *tho gieat'and-amall * (vi 
pj.wpir'ir The problem was to show bow diaevete o,r 
‘iKkl’ unmbets (riSTHSol POuld arise frofu 

thi% and Bimilarly bow ‘ magniitndea' (^iCT^dyl could 
arise from oontinuDOE and infinitely diviBible space 
by the Lntr^uetion of limit (t4 vifAty If once wo 
get to magnitudes, it may be poesiUo to pvo at 
feast a tentative rnathematlcid construction cf the 
' dcmciiit*,* and even of the thinca uf hdh. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
which it gave Eo mathematical Beisnee by the study 
uf these pioblems, Solid geotnetTy, ^gonomelry, 
and coni* sectioni sB to5t th*ir riae from this 
souToe, and the new tonception of conllnuoaa 
auantity led to the aolation of many old diifieultiea 
Endoiui of Cnidn* and Uenclidcs Fcnticus, both 
mem bars of tho Aeodemy in Plato’s time, attacked 
tho proWeiu of the solar syjstem with extraordia^ 
bolimeas, and prepared the way for the great dm- 
eovery of th* euno central poeition by Ariatorchua 
af Samoa (e. 150 S,.C.) It ia nulortnuate that most 
of oar knowledge of the Old Academy cames from 
Aiintatle, who was not in Byrupathy with the 
mathematical mavemant of his tim*. 

Plato was saccc*dcd 1^ hU nephew Speurippi^ 
(acholarch tt-C.). Xenoermtes and Ariawtln 

at once left Athens^ the former ratuniog later to 
Haccoed Spenrippus, the latter to fonnd a rival 

Boeiety. , . ^ ^ 

Sikeaaippns ce^f^uded number u itnamg from tne 
anion, of unity (m l>) and plurality (vi but 

he made no attempt to derive magnitude* ana 
othar focmi of reality (Bwrfai) from numbeew- fifl 
explained them iastaod os narallol eenea fornioa on 
the analogy of nomber. Jlagnitudca, for 
Bioa* from the naion of 'Eometbing uka nai^ 
(tbepoint] with ^something like* plurality, and 
on with aoals and uenaibl* ihmas (A^t. 

HK8A, fiff, 1075*, S7ff, lOSSa, 31 ff, 10«M>h, 13ffh 
His moat cbomcteriati* doctrine, 
denial of tho identity cf the Gi^ and the Cm*. 
The Good was not ‘in the beginning (fr d^srl* but 
reveals itself In uie prtnwas of develop- 

meat. As in lio cw™ plants and auimal*, it m 
oalv- in the ’ fnU gnjwn' triJ rAfier) that w* ^ 
tho^Good (Atist. 10736, 30 ff, mi*, H IT.J. 
tipensippas U thus the ongmatorof the ‘ teleolc^- 
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ACADEMY, ACADEMICS 


c&l’ from rAfioift ' fiill-gTOHH’) o-r btuIlih 

tidbmry vi<jw of tho world, ani ckjJaIus ilio 
facL tli^ bQ wrote cblodr uo gabjeota. 

W* know from the dootAtioiui of AiliBniQnji tliftt in 
Iilii b(j4j'ki of ' blmilaiB * (''O/iHd)- he iLticin-sieiJ 
ehfdlBith and inuiibrouEiui. It i# in OMordmice, too, 
wjlb thia evolotionjiiy iitaiijpoint that be rDf^^ed 
Mn^^^-pcrrepLion W rudliiiHjnLajy meaco 
^uDiJr^ and tliAt hn uebnt^ luippinoA 

(cil'^p^pfrCaJI U the ♦ falbgrown «Lat#' Tr\ftal 
of Lhoee tn a untaral condition tm k'arl 

It wa* not ploiwnre i for pluuurD and 
pain wore two eiil*, oppoeod to one nnotlier, and 
ikLio to the middle Ntat* oi * LmpertnrlreibitiCv' 
wbich is tho bapblnoiis nlmod at w 
JpKHi mqn jCletilL Slram^ ii. 31). 

XenocnUea of Cbalcodan (iwholareh 3^6-314 Q.c.) 
npoke of the limit and tbo imlimit^ as tlit" onit * 
OioHlTlaiid Iho * indetennlnata dtod ’ Juff), 

ond he roirerLed to thti strictiy l^Iatgnit! view of tbo 
^ bleol nnmbera * (cIt is chanwEer- 
wio of him thnt ne was fond of religiudji bui^oase, 
caiw the unit the Futbut, and tho dyini tbe 
AEoUiBr^ of thfi TJJt) hwiv^m of tbo HkckI iftajii 

waa also a god. and oo woro the planets, ’When we 
come to the ’ aabluiuiiy" (AwwAttw) sphere, how- 
eror, we hod ' demons" {beinj^w who, lik* 
Erm in the Symptmant^ are IntvimediAte between 
^uds and nicd, Tl» souls of men W¥fo also 
‘demojiH^fArwL Top. H3q, 37), thoogh the ecfen- 
t-tft-p diSGliEtion of A 0 <SnJ vjih "a Rmf-oioving DDfulxifH" 
This tbetny of * demons' bad, of cooth, an enof- 
mon-R influence upon later thoDlogy, both Plateniat 
and Christuin, nud marka Xennciatw as tho origin¬ 
ator of the *«manatioEiist^ view of the world, aa 
optwat^ to the ‘ovolotionary' view of Speiiiiiiipas, 
It la iiD[wnajit to netloo^ oowerer, that he was 
qnjta omiscioaii of tlie ano^iica] chanwter of tlm 
doetrmc. Ho BMcrtcd that hii account of the 
CTeation was nnlj a device mteindu] to make his 
theory dear for purposes of instTnetiofm Iteally, 
the cnefl^rm of tho world wn* ctumaJ or timelcua, a 
view which, he luamtamed, hod siwi been that of 
I*iate (Plot. An, Procr. 3). 

Like ^peiuippm, Xonocrutea waa inclined to 
attach mqcti value to mdimnntary forma of know-r 
lod^. He disti^ished ^pirririt as tho wialoni 
poRsibl^ to man from ro^ eretMuplete know led 
and be tEKrughE thatereu inntionnl nnininls might 
have the ideu of C?«l and inimyrtafltr. In bis 
ethics he was Ic&s aseotlo Uun tjpouafppoj), and 
impertojius to th* |HHsesiea of the power 
whsch iniMdIcrq to .gCKHlnp<t& Sifra^sK ihA-t 

gooes' (Clenj, AVrom, iL £2, v, IS), 

The neat two Bchoiarchfl, Polemo ond Crat^ 
B^m tn hove busied thetuHJree abuost entirely 
with poplar ethics. The most distin^itfibod mejn-^ 
ber of the Academjr in their time was Cmntor, who 
wrote a much admired treatiso on rnnuming ( 
w/vflsrvt). He waa a dwripls of XantKrffttes* but dl^ 
beforu C^ratef, and was nover Behelareb. 

Tbe ‘New Academy' ('AUddla Academy' 
accordiu^ to those who rtitkon the New from 
CumswlEii) begins with ArcRilaa (scliolarcb S7d7- 
24l B^c.ji, who nude uw of the weapena providi^ 
ijyiscepHcL-m to combat the Ktotc theory of *eoin- 
prtiluinsjon ’■ fa? a criteiioQ of truth inter¬ 
mediate betw^eeu knowJedge f^un-^} and h^ief 
{^a}. As ho appears te have IgH do writings. 
Wo cannot tell how far his flcepllciim really went, 
though Cicero certainly states tlut bo denlt*! the 
pomibility of knowlodj^ iAcaA. L u). On the 
otbor hand, Sextos EmpiricTiB snyA that his E^- 
rhoniem was nicndy apparent, and that ho taught 
Platonic do^iatisM te the Lnuor cireie of hbi dis. 
tdplefi, (| noting in supjiort of tliia a verR® of his 
etititemnraiy Arialoni of (Jhios, dcacribing liim ns 
a •Mft or Cliuno^ni, ‘ Pinto In front, I^yrrbo 


ami Dioitoms in tbs middle.^ In any eax^ we ennst 
rentemlier tliat Plato hhnsej f had d&nind the jiotifi- 
hility of knowdedge aa rej^rds the world of winte, 
it WAA quite Datitnl thai this side of hia t«£h- 
ing ahonld become the most piuniincnc in an ay 
of dwnatio materhUi^. The unit wiholarob, 
(24L-2JS KiL), eontiuiiod the tradition of 
Aroefliku. Of bis snecesaors, Telodcs, Euander, 
and llege^inna, W'o know nothing. 

The moat distiDgmsbod head of the New Academy 
waa C^nesduof Gyrene (214-1E® h-C,), who Uirew 
lumeelf wJinliKhcait^y into ihn attack on Stoiciani 
aa ropKre«qntcd by ChrysipiKUA In iBd rc. he come 
to Home as ambrnsoJor, wdtb the SrUdo DiOgenea 
and the Pcri^Cetic Critolaus, nnd aAtonlshcd the 
Homans by Ma power of arj^ing both for aod 
i^ainst justice and the like (» partem 

Lite Aioenilns, bn wrote nuthiag, J>iit 
his argumenta were pra^rved by Ida aucceii^or 
CUtemachoa. They wore dtrocted against all 
theorifiH which admitted a ‘criterion* of troth: 
tMiL, on the other liand, he himaeLl set up thiee 
enteria of probabiJlty as uccefuiar}' for Fractlckt 
life and the pursuit of hnppioes'. in ordinary 
mntten we take ‘probable impression' 
j^aiTOfliajas onr criterion; in Important matters tlie 
^prnfision must also be 'incapable of ^tortion* 
by other impr^iSEtonii {ds^pl^Tarrot), while in tbuae 
which pertsjQ to oar happinesa, ic most also he 
‘tested and approved' The Stoic 

dectnne of ‘assent* to a 'compro- 

bcndnig impriii^ion' {rarBAyrTi^^ ^srojfa.) can 
yield no moro tlum thift. 

OaruRidiH died in his aighty^ftli year (120 B,G), 
and was sQcnjodcd by Clttomanhui of Carthaga, 
■who wm by Philo of IatI m*- Dunne 

Hie MiLhridatio war (&) ILC.), Pldlo took refuge at 
Kor^, wham he hod Cicero as an enthn^urtic 
TH l^xtus telli us diAtinetly (i>yrrA. L ‘2S5) 
inst hs held tiauigs were in their own nataru ‘cam- 
piuliendible {carnk^ml), thongh ' Ldrompnobood^ 
U- W £*r M tiifl Steio criterion wuut, 

Hjfl d^plo ^tfochos of ^Vsealon broke witii the 
tradition of Cameaden altej^tberi and even witJi 
thfl t^QhmR of Philo, whom he succeeded. He 
Imid tliat all Ktoio doatriuea w’C» to bu found in 
Plato, aw tliat tha differcncee of tba PeriiAtetite 
and Stoin* from tbn Academy were merelv vcrimi 
CiCCTO heard him at Athena in 79 B,&, and it was 
on hui tconhing that be hooed his own Acadamic 
Gclonticiflu. 

After Antlochqs tho hLitory of the Academy ts a 
blank lor many genetatioum Neopiatonisin did 
not oni^te wltliui it, and was not Lntmdaccd 
into It till the 5th »nt, a.D. by f^lutareh of Atliens 
tT f* ^ A.p.% Hu Bnoceaeor Praclns an import- 
Mt fagure in the liutory of philosophy and relimoB. 

^ nui oon^ us hero. Tbo schooTpro! 
du«^ in ibi fast da^ soma distinmihihcd wm- 
Anatotlo, notably SimtUictna 
the thuL IfauSUius 

^ the Last i^liolaroh i ter, m ^ JoBtiaUn 

eldscd tha school and cquJGscated its rci L^ea. 
lUd^riDg ta^iopo gold piBc«, of which PiatS 

brought in only ihrw, thuiia^^cios, with 
Simplicirot and soms others took i^ooe at the 
CI>«WE,. kiB-of pSsb. „i„ 

Mhlfntiri'^- Thty wJi’ dll, 

reiurnod on the 
Cl'“roi% made it a coq^ 
^ molested in Ihcir 
olwcnTmcea {Agath, Ilia, it 
apoaks with eieusabia latteratea 
thwl^: but the ba.t of Ptetonis^ 
already been aWlied by 
nud Ibc work uf the Academy 

‘4 It hod lasted over oina hundred years. 
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BUIWHin*. 

ACCEPTANCE.—AcM!rt“Ti Wt 'm * Sjriptunvl 
and thwlogicsl tflftd, mir Ite.sAid l* dcnoto b *t*te 
[>f favour Lu the of G«l whidi mun may ea- 
lay vhaa they fulfil tfi* eondition!! apoti which 
iucti favour iuite^E. The porp^ ^ 

God wliich the mission of Tiis twin fully itcve^f hat 
iu view the HstaUishlcg of a aUtO of niMUOaiatlon 
in which men may find athling aoooplance for 
thdi]]Mlv<A and thiiir servico, and r^w to all the 
benefilfl of redemption^ But the idea of accept” 
ance* oa pr»eiit«l in Scripture^ does not depend 
eititer upon, redemption notiiaily MwompTOdifcU. or 
upon any prescribed moasfure of knowledf'e or oi 
cltRriicberr It ie ever^'where taken for ura^tcu 
that the way to the I>ivLne favour haa alwaje teen 
open, and that it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in Viluch there i* 
al^^ve tho pledge that all available means be 
nseil to attain to a Ufo vell;plDaeuis to Gwh 
There can be no barrier to foTgivcnow and accept¬ 
ance but in the ain and utibeUef of ni^. 

Yet the actual conditions in which ihie utatou 
reached in Scripture cover a wid^ field of enpen’ 
ence, and belong to aU stagea of reyeUrion. and 
are deocrihed in varlona terms which givo pnjmi- 
nonce to dilferent nspecta of the conceppon. A 
cursorv ulan™ at the numerous iiu^tanCiC^ in which 
the peraons or the conduct of men are si-oken oi m 
finding aecdtitanco with God, wilt show that tliw 
favour has l>cen open to mun in all agftj and in. ail 
conditiomi of human Ufc. Yet them are siweial 
mewiH oakulsicd to secure it which revelation 
aeeks to make known* along with the objective 
Grounds uiwn whicli.TO the economy oi redenifdiiont 
It is eslamUhed and guaranteed to tuen, Tlte full 
knowledge of these waa net poMihlc before thns- 
tlan itmea, yet it is dear that God has dways and 
everywhere been gracloofl and friendly in M is 
relations with men, ^iowhereis it taught ittat He 
is by natnTc bostile, sa heathen gods were oiicn 
BunpoMMl to be. or that His favuur can be procUfi^ 
bv c«tlV jrifte or sacrificefl. On the contrary* tlie 
gift and s^itlM of His Sou are t he bluest proof 
of HU love that could be given {Ju a“, Ko _ 
fllTbore b the wide sphere of rdigtona etpen- 
euM which tho wotthin of God by eacrihre may be 
sud to cover; of whicii Gn 8?' may be ta^-u m a 
tyije. Of N'oah'a Bacriflee it la wud i Tjord 

■meUed a sweet p»voor; and tho Lord said m 
his heart, 1 will not again emnso ihu ground mj- 
more for man’a sake.' This language showa the 
favour with which tbifl atmiifice WM rcganliM, aticl 
the clTciefc it had upon the future mur^e of tlis 
world. It was an act whicJi eonsetmted a new 
world. Similar jdiraseology is ^ frequently tu«ri, 
both of the pnrjiore w'hii-h Micrilire rwl m view* 
and of tho rvivtilt which it eiracted in preeurTOg 
favour for tho wTcnihipper, Whether all worship 
In the earlier agea was espn^wd hy ^nhee or 
not it is obviolu that Bacritice ftjniititntw tbo 
cent rid and wAonthd feslure of it* and genumo 
piety would imtunilly hoek salL^faction m the 
faithful ohsenance of all proacrilied forniii. Thm 
tcndencv exposed the worahipiKT to tho dnngcr of 
nxttynnlism and mere work-righteummcfla. The 
religious cOBHiionsueas tit its 01 form wasbved 
on tim thought that sacrifice WM the appreprmte 
form for acknowledgiiig God and mediating Um 
favour. In tho diflerajit kmJji nf olleringa and m 
a ritual appropriate to each, tlie Law prorldwi for 


a wide variiity of raligioua need; und in the faith- 
ful obstrvfijice of wdiut the Law hsd nresenbodj the 
tree larajftUte could Mfluro biuiself of acteptanco in 
the presence of JahwelL. 

{O) To what extent Gio character of the wprahip 
per wflji an cesontial element m acts of weriJico in 
early timefl* it is not Mwy to detCTiTiline, It in not 
liki^y that the religioiia acta oven of primitive men. 
would Bland oot of alt relutiuu to flieir liubit^ 
life. T^'ith the advance of culture, however* in¬ 
creased importance: would come to attached te 
tliD spirit of worship as oontraated with thu form. 
And once it becamn olear that the twq miglit bo 
not only dUEerent hut even opposed* aa was rnani- 
feflt in tbo time of the I^ophets, ibcti the ™ll 
w'onid begin to be mwle for uierey and hutiiacrvG.ee. 
for righteoosUQiis In lifu and conduct rnther than 
multitudes of sacrifiies. Yet tho rnasim that 
obediencie is better than flaenfic* tl b IJP, te 1 , 

Mie tt*) w aa noE new in tlie time of l5ajah. It w^ 
an element in the regulation of worship fruiu the 
ikiat and its importance increased with a deepen- 
ing sense of the muor character of relitdoti j UBpeei- 
idfy when it h^-an to he felt that tliv *TOiward 
forms of worviliip were aubject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacnGce lo one 
central sanctuaTj'. whcnover nt however it onCTU- 
at^, is a sufosign of the decade acc of the itlu betiel* 
and fihoWB that aaL-rifice wbh unicuiublo as a genC' 
ral aiid universal medium of worahip. That the 
PrephflLs were tuminst all wwrificM, wltereVfflf they 
might he oEfored, cannot be ramie ont. \<L the 
old wTTUptiona of the high placea* which bad m- 
vaded thn Temple in their day. gave |«>lnt to thmr 
lend rehttkcB and increasul the Imijnng for a now 
and lietter time* It cannot he said, howover, that 
the Propliela taught indilVeTCnc* to aacrlJii.’O cs 
such. In any caM, the worth of the latter ns a 
reiieioua net wa« always dependent uiwm thu moral 
sUte of the worshipper, und this cireumataucc ei- 
plains their insistenre MX>cn moral ccmditiuna* upon 
* liflkpdft ftriii pure hdikrt m ufiCCMiftry to 

acceptance with God. ^ . -j 4 . 

13) Tho bread principle of accuntancc lU its widest 
imlverMiJity may ho inferred from the spinlual 
nature of God, as in ChriJit's w ords to ihs wumnu 
of Samnria (Jn 4“ ‘God Is apiTif. mid they th^ 
him most w'orehili in spirit and In Iruttl h 


womhip him most w'orehip—, 

It is wdl exprcsjjisi hy tit, t'eter in the care of 
ncUua (Ae ' Ota truth I perceivo that 

U no re^pecior of perrens! bnt In every nation Lu 
that fearoth him, and worketb nghlcuu-'ineas* ia 
acceptetl with him 'J. . * * t 

14 )'But* while tho IwobmI principle oI acceptance 
I-., contained implicitly in the revoali^ charaetcr 
of God* and was boldly proclaimed by the Preplief^, 
it is never realired as a living ex^ence aicspt m 
the life oi faith and obodii nce* in the hfe whirb* 
haned on the redeeming work of Lhnst* aeefcH for 
and accepts all avaUable hdps laith to kno.w and 
to do' Ihft will of God. . 

LireaxTimt-H-niact, i/iW. fljt ^ 

n, *iSL : A Stewiit In U mlBg i 
\a B« aim AocnntiTtOij. Acoaa* 


nsa, JrarmciTHw. 


A. l\ SxMPSOsr. 


ACCHPTILATION is a term 
Otbora, ban pU'swd from Ifeman law to 
theology. Acrordmg to it« deriyalmn, 

reckoning as 

th^^per name fer tbo 

In Ktimati law, however, the 

technical ttse. It meant the direhajgo of an t^hlb 

gation hy tlio'nte of a solemn 

words* in which tho dohtor 

hadreoeived |>avmrnE* and ^e creditor replied iMt 
l,„ !.~j_n,j imy^meut* liowevcT* having taken 
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ACCESS 


rosemUea mn iouigSnuy paTmcDt. TbU method of 
diJMiiixsB TVBH properly applimble mly to oblij^- 
tioDB conLmctoQ TerlMiIly by BdpnlEttPtu by tlia 
iiMt of a BimiliLr Botemn form of wanli> ia whkh 
tfas creditor aakwl tbe debtor to Cfwn bis debt, and 
tlie debtor did BO. Oblign^onaociaLmcted in other 
wa^ coaid, bowofer, be irmnnformcd uito verb^ 
obli^nliou by tha tua of a. ctipuhtMon In- 

^-cDted for the paipose, QEmc^ tbe Ai^oiUu, **»! 
ecmld tbiiB be made termiublfl by noceptllatloiL 
Sec D&iuji, Insi. iij, IC9: Jaetinlaji, Inst, iiL £&. 
1 And 2, *de AoceptilAtioac.^tlri. 4, 

In ChrutiAn theologyj tie term ^ACceptUatioD' ie 
coininoaly used in a Iocm seose to denote the irrin- 
cipla of that theory of the At<m£Lment, in vhich tbe 
tnddt of Chrkt^e vrork ia re^Ardcd as dependinj* 
himply OD the Diiine mcceptAncfl, and not on iU 
oA'a tntrinaio worth. This theory wab taught by 
X>aae Scot aa, v^bo Bayii that * erery created odoring 
Is worth ^hat God aoeetiLa it at, and no more,' ana 
further, tbnt Chrhit'A CLomnn merit was in itself 
strictly Limited^ bat God in His igpod plamnire a«- 
ceptocf it eulIieiGnt for our B^v'Atlao fCdm. i» 
Sent, lib, iii. dest* lU), Fiaber uomlinklir sajm of 
Dnna Scotiu t ' He holds bi wbat in termed tbe 
thudiy^ of ^♦(wceptUation.'' The Saviour’s work be- 
com» an eqaivalent ffor the debt of rin] simply 
becAuae Gotf gnudouely wilh to accept it as such ’ 
{Ifiat. c/ fArf GAr. GAnrcA. ISfiJ* p, Hitjxcy 

hiw abi^y criticLsed tbe descnjkimi of the doc* 
trine of Pans aa one ol aecentilation. He saym: 

■ It ie incredible, but it ia a fact that the eiprea. 
aion ^' acceptUndo Is need almoat nnivereally as 
equivalent to **ajcj(KptAtio,° as tbongh it proanp- 
posed A verb accejftiiafv,. For inetan™, Schnecksn- 
bnrgftr iLehrbi^i^i der ki, prot. Xirchtnparttuti, 
p. L^l epeaka of Uie accebialatian of the merit of 
Oirirt in Ihms Sootna^ [atcA^eriigunff imd Fer- 
<wA L p. 3±i, note), '/he tbeocy of I><inH 

Scotmi Lb certainly not very enitably spoken of aa 
one of acceptilation. In the sdlution or an oblimt 
tion by A^iptilation, tberti ia no payment at ^; 
whereaa, Ln tlio tbeoiy a{ Hsni them Lb a payment, 
though it U accepted beyond its iotrinMio value. 
Bnt the naan of applying thg name * awsptUa- 
tion' to Dan?* theo^ is Jirohahly too confirmed to 
tw done aVitiy with. It is to be nnjerstood, then, 
that the term is used nnly loisely. The danger pf 
ench niKkge U, however, shown by tbe faot that 
Shedd (jffiif, o/ CAH^ JJpef. ISdi, vol. ii. p. St8) 
not merely etotes that Dnna Sootos taught a doc¬ 
trine o| aocoptilaUon, but antudly speake nf him 
M kaving transferred th& term ^ aecepiilatio' to 
Lho doctrine of Chriet'e Batisfactian^a itAtumcqt 
wMdi is histoTically quite inaconTaLe. 

The coiifujdan which has gathered mtmd the term 
does imt, howover, end hem. It has been rued even 
more indefensibly thim in the caae of Duns Scotue 
to describe the doctrineof the Atonemerit Caught by 
xSoeinus. The only axense for this is that Socinus 
states his ptroference fot the view of Eurui. SeoCus 
just described, in contrast to the ortbodus Protost- 
ant lidew aourdLag to which the death qf Chriat 
was a strict satisfaction for ain{'de Jwi Christo 
Ser^-atore,' Pars Tertis, cap. vL in Bibludheea 
Fmtrum /^ononiwi, l&Sd), His positiTc teaching 
is, however, quite diffenmt. *deiuj Cbmt is our 
Saviour becaufe He annoimced to us the way of 
liffl etornaJ, confirmiHl it (by His miraeln snd Hin 
death), and showed clearly in Hit own Perton, both 
by the esainple of His life and by His resurrection 
fwn tho dead, tJiat He would give us life etcmnl, 
if w«_put faith in film’ iPaxi Prunn, nap. i.; cf. 
cap. Ui.). Grotioa, however, accusca SrwTins nf 
applying tbn legal word ' soeeptUntion'^ to the m- 
nii:inu>u of tins, which Goil gmnto ns, and then 
w'sxet eloquent upon the fidlst^ies involved in snoh 
tissgg Fuki CtUiwlica dk Saii^nciitiKt 


CArufi, cap. iiL Oxon. 1037), The only oxplsiia- 
tmn of the languAge of Gratius iteema to bo th&t 
hfl hnd misread or misunderstood a' postage in 
iioednufl, where he criGciscB Bem, for noting [ho 
word * acceptilsdon' in explaining St, Paul's tloc- 
trinc of imputation p de Jean Gbristo Servatore,* 
Para Quarta, cap, LL). The Soelnian theologian 
Crell puinta ou t the mistake in. his * Reapomio ad 
Onotiuin' (ad cap. iii. in -SiAflofAeca Frairwa Polo- 
nqrutn, lOffijf; it is he who tolla tu that it was 
feza whom Soctnns hsjd in view* Cr^, however, 
did not Succeed in praTenting the gcDerat impreamon 
ihAt SocrinuB tanght a doctrine of acceptilaticn. W e 
stUI find Turretin saying {de Sat^faj^ioait CAriati 
,V«c«mtofe, Diem is. cap. *.): 'Wa sdmit no 
Sodulsn a^ptilation'; Uiongn his Xfiepatations 
on the Satiafaction of ChriBt did not appear till 
16^ [cnlATged editiao, 1687 ; see Turretin*s IPw-it, 
Hdin. 1&43, voL i- p. xlii). 

IlonERT S. Frasks. 

ACCESS-— ‘Acews* is tbe term used Ln the 
NT to denoto the privilege and right of approach 
to God wbioh men have thnougb Jeans Chji&t. 
The torm oceuia in three places |Ho P. Eph 2** 
and 3**], .and is each of these aa the tr. of rpor- 
ay^. The lmmrt.wofl of the conception may be 
inicired from the oircumatance that the article 
aocomi^ies the torm In lr^'o of thcae inatances, 
indicating that the thing spoken nf baa an ee- 
knowled^ed and familiar place in ChrlBtian faitk 
In clsjB|loa] literature the transiLive use of rpw^ 
a-)nayA is by far the more common ; aad severdl 
commentatora of note maintain that it should ho 
so rud in the texts cited. It would tfans^'intre* 
ductimi,' and, so taken, the torm will have a 
narrower meaning than that aascciatod with 
' veeas." The usage of coarte in which access to 

KJDgiQi "WM obLB4f|^ tJlJrflllcIl. A. W 

if taken to exph^ nm 'introdaction* 
to the FathcTp docs certatnly suggest aornetfimg 
toAd neniQ Inipli'Bd in tlio giv-sri 

ktiqiiHiv lni» that Lfai m«l Is blteii wd hoOi 4( hihus 
■ nd uu^ UL KOH «f laadBiff tip toot tqnrdi, ud this 
mufib at ]— KKMtll il j htl^ for Ui fca hrtarfBJC UtoOdlfL 
Yei tbs latnductbn vbJai wt t^vs la Him IsipUa not s. 
HffiOf svsnt or loddscl st the bteigrdu ot Uis Qbrijsiu ucs 
tottansUiJiif rtkhissJwijSTfaaH sflO Whfcit sibUmwssj^ 
potmy* for m m qpeo inj (rf sppnsqh toavther wUh sU tbs 
priTtk!|^ ofclulilrsa q| a«L Ersq it w* hfiad rtriRitY tm ths 
irsmitrs lecuilat; et tbs tsnn, wa must ma BpUa Jt st to 
Imrij tlu [turthsT Iksrinft ud priTitqm which iDJlnidiiirUeti 
Mnhffi spd •warn sod. this Hsrar tasdUr dow. Ihk ^qo- 
■jdmUgo hsa aMMhsa IncliDBd toast davEDBataUm to fsvijrijir 
tba latfsbililn SHIM at tbs weed sad Id fsadar R hv'scns,' 
****■ ^ wftboet Rippmi fna 
nalai^, h «; i. u cl uUi Woiw 

taSl Chli rlflwj tb* B¥ siUWrlnc to 'SDCtt" tjt tbs AV* uhI 
™w t[>tieus la iMt ar tbn older Edtliiih isirfou. 

IId^S has E thnntgb Islth,' ‘sn wsy In'; 

cjwtanr snd tllS OetkCtsa, *«! SHtfsbcs,' mian m lji.1 
Tbs mieiBis vaisicni, IRps the llV, sdliirea to ‘‘sdSesa,'' LuchsT 
AIM rarinai Osnua rernlnqi isuder by ■fnubr In 

toesubi* to sowm': sjkd tbli term Is new eoueqntto br buur 
OBj^liL Eocdiih, sad coOlil not wily b* supphutid by iH»th» 

Though the pawivs aspect of the conception is 
more prominent 'acecas,' as the active ii in 
there U In the aBaociations of the word 
a blending of the two which miat be kept in mind 
m order to Tcaliie the full force of the ApwGe’s 
Tuw of It, Tho essential points in the conwjition 
are ob^umia in the three texts where the word 
stands. 

£1) tn Rq ^ it is U 4 i«l of the antrancenpan, or 
toe introdnction to, the state of grace, or tho 
th^tiui statoj which in the cou text ts described 
as that of justification, of acceptance aud peacu, 

® relation to God which is 
HtuUished and canstituted: by the RedoeioeT’a 
gracloas sRd atoning Mcrifice, the bene fits of w hich 
are unrncdmlely ewared hy faith, 'i'hcM benefits 
iho wholib ciiQtMt of the CKridtiiuk M]gt- 
all the pririkuei 
of Divme Bonuhip, with tlie hapa of ooming glory. 






accident 




Out nr«ai to this -tate bu 
tbroncli the intamntJ&Ti ftod death of the »m of 
GckJ. TH ho Uaim Jiwar the ^ ™P f? . 
them tiow^r to betsome kio* o* 1*. “ 

metcly an opeji wav; it it ai:t^ Wing of 
men into Lbul blew suite by One who them 
in hand and coeducta them Intu the blesaednesa 
and waco ot the DiTine Idngdont. 

(21 In Tph S** it is dent: that miMh more il 
meJint than the open way to God, It, i« an actual 
imii cffeetnnl intfoduction of a pee^il kindjvln^li 
begina a Htato of friendabip and fellowahip bji; 


■fakpMn ^ ti* bt-lM pratDca ta. thn wMcriiJrf >Ad on 
tca^WlIMd ^WUiDii, art Ohe two poljiti In wWcli v™ to 
Deltv BOW ncM&t in tlw {toat befinaMKicuakMi^ 

In tiliB HDI* th* t*nB U apt BS It ’'7? 

ot Iha &uT 7 i>*t' wWot iliwij litital Eb Om Olil Litnwi* ■“! i* 

LHlnnrufit SiUtBT^ aaJII JFjutfTWp Ga^ndOn 

o F. Muit^ tn H«tinrf Mb D. A. 
MlM;tfalEWO in E. IS^ It* Corngt,, W^Ott an 

,[»ii, fii i-J5- 

A. V. siMrsos. 


W ta at F*“I 


a BtAve QI irii?uuiU4jp ,, r 

metine oI tUe, indwebuig apinl common to oil 
believers. In the fonncr text the Ch^han ^to 
M a Ttholo i* in view, &a that to which Ch^t 
introduces os j here we are ahown the bLiII higher 
sphere of OLtine feUowahipn of fitud pmilcge 
iwwer which Chriat opona up to iw, mto Tf htvh 
He coodneto uh. Jew and Gentile have their 
dorw to the Fnther tbtougb the Son by one 
Bnirit, All oiitwjtiid differencea which aerate 
Mill divide men fall awayia preaenco of the higher 
unity wbteU ia produced by the Itfe of God medi* 
at« by Chriat tad tbu Spirit of Clinst. 

{3> In Eph 3'« ti««M m Tiawid aa a itauding 
condition of the life of faith, m atato of ni^t^ 
conSdenea, boldne^ and freedom whioh faith m 
Ckirut ever wjtstaina and ranewzL It aemirea 
the iMBflibiUaeB of a frea &uil loyona fBUowahip, 
and prides the power by wlnth tha enei^^ and 
neede of the higlief life may. 1^ ^ 

bllcd. The filial epint m nonnalied and eularfiM 
from the fulnoai of the Divine life 
The idea of acceaa to God llirongh Christ diflera 
in many reapecta from that Mceaa which mi^t U 
open, to mflii aa a ipiritual being, ^ 


Tbia latter la 

Bcver denied but tathcr token for grated in 
Kcripture. Compared with the formerj bowevor, 
it can never come into competition ’^th it, or 
aupply ita pW In the light about God which 
Cbmtmuity Teveata, U boou becomee jdcM that 
none but Christ can lead ua to Tho rather 

whom the Son loveali can nov^ be known or 
approached through any save the Son. 1 he moor* 
tiiktinn and miflaiiiii ot the Son^ occcptra and 
believed, must bEncefortb determiue the lioracter 
of our aoeew to God. TliU St. ^ 
clearly perceived* and be haa bmUKht the thought 
to clear formal expnesalon. It apw^ lu vanoua 
pwto of the bT: in the Fonrth Ooapel w a 
general pjiueiplo of CUrlsUauLty (Jn 14 1* m 
tlehruws and 1 Peter in doacr relation to bU 
Paid. Aa a bnwd pruneiple* we readdy «* that 
we cannot have real acewss to God eioept ^id 
the conditionR which Christ Lnnitv has «tohb»li«J* 
both as to tUa charoctor of God and the way or 
acceptable aervioo and wor-ibip. 
pnr ian t to ki'cp in miud that tuE NT aaenbes oi^ 
iceoffl tipecUieally to the great aaerJice which 
removea Gic barrier of sin and estobbahe* 
and friendship between God and men (He HI , 

1 P 3»|. 

A Bit At It* »gri' «■***.* dlittwnt fmm, hot itltlrf. t» 
rirtt ibOTB, Si lOUBd 1 b KTO* wtustn tlH 

Ifim N nnSflrtd Lt ditnruriwi tnd 

ift Ikil oU litantta 4iul tn R41BU E^^**"-* Ji 

*Dplied to an* tt* pncrwi cffwwi bj it* |iij«t 

In vnUradtlne It* It tbl ''I UJI nmw. 

Jar p«pl. tod pri*« hn^ 

>1,1 , tireecda Ilia srt rf puminixiilMi. Ib wunt edStlopi Ih™ 
VTB In tti mincin “ ’flaitr ^A(sc*w jw 

nSLw ut bnmtla Araaa.' Tba pr*™ la (tawttan iipfna 
hiHimty In p™™tv *r tt* P*^ grast^ vuj 
[a pntjajutlim. IiS*U> to nvtol, Imwrtw. 
tto Upm d«* oil lUiiC la It* Ito ritor 

at iB tl* mtnrloi whlcb ilncttlM orttef ol ttai 

teawwlol th* edlton * 11*1 eomMBtPtorv* sad m* 
tn, dlKOTctlMt Um Bitdal ■.'pia* ot tin tanu with 

” nl rh-rartrr UmCgiUHlt til* KTTfc*. 

T^filS^^u^protohEj k th*t ito sppwli ol 

“d It* «sdnff oJ C* 


accident (neewiefU!. t- 

fAi Aw Fridkahl^^ {a««W pned!<Mii&). —Ai^rd ■ 

Lug to iliU, under luxidau 'are luelnded all at- 
trtoutea of a thing which are ncitber involved m 
llie aignificatiou of Ibe doino, not have* bo fi^,^ 
know, OBJ cficeFsW connexion with attnWtei 
theiT which arc »o Uivolvi'd voL i* p. IW. Tbi^ 

tllawing for the Nominabjit etondjiomt of Mill, is 
the aame view aa that contaiiied in Aldrich a ue- 
rEnition* ' that which is predicated as oonlmgently 
joined to the esaoudo.' u eoatmal^ wiUi mwiMui 
wbicb ia predicated « noceaBanly jomEd. Somo 
aucb definition or ita m^valent la given hj muiit 
writeis on Loci'?. snA m. aocordjmg to Manwl^ 

(4tb^ p. 25). found in AlbEltus Majrnil® 

Tract it ca^J). j 4 T . ♦ 

The view taken by Aristotle is difwrBnt Ihc 
attribute of a triangle* that it* three angles are 
equal to two right ajiglefl, which on the ordinaTj 
^fiW would be a propnuto, is by b^ repaidad aa 
on ificident idftfSyAy*. It 3^}.^ Ilifl 
between property and aoradent in Aivtolie tu^ 
on the converlihility or non-oonv^ibility of Lbo 
attribnto. It is easentiid to lbs Anatoi^mn 
PTOpetty (iStwJ that it ihonld be prasetit in certoin 
obi^to and in tbem alone. If present m oth^ 
obiecti. it is either identical with genu^ or it 
ia not. If not. it iJS an accident, teat of an 

acflidojit is that it U common to hetorogeneouji 
things. Aria tot Jc at the same time recogniito 
that that which* amply conitidered, is an accident 
may become in a coTtam relation and at a eertoui 
time n property. He eivea two dohiutioim of 
‘accidents (1> 'that which ia neitber definilijro 
nor property nor geoue, but ii la the tiimg 1 i-> 

* that which is able to be in and not to to in one 
imd the anmo individnaj' (Top, L 5). Porphyry 
civM a third definition i * that which la 
ind abeant without destractioo of the mbject 

^^AT^otle'recogpinM two dnaaef of ‘ accidents't 
th«w which are neceiWTily connected with t&e 
esiienoe and dedoclblB from ItfoVii^Ji^ssir ; 

and those which ore not (cf. Uctoiweff. g 
Eng. tr vol. L p. 155* 

vol. i. p. note). Sanderson m hw log^ 

Tol. VL p. 10) dislingnishes ^par^le and insoj^ 
able aemdent thus i S«|*™blB-that w hich oim to 
actually Mpamted from its ^bject* a» ^ 
water ■InaepanbJe—that which cannot to 
rated exeept in tbs intellacl, as wetneas fiom 

water. Aldrith gives a rimiho: distinctly. 

Ind WticS* li' iB»=»rAblD 

S , tlua u HiM« iKidimt* ..hi*. 

wnnectod with the easenco either 

Ib inm* «UU«« Ui» bE the mamtors of the clliaa* the 

Sdenls as lhc« found ^ ‘ hiento 

Dias* and not in others. The ^ 

of^ individual are tho« whn^ eon 
of their *nhj«t nt all tima% j tbs MparaW- only ab 




I Si itolf its **“" ^“1! I™*'"'*' 
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ACCfIDENTALI3M-ACCIBENT3 


bf name vxldent* Amtctle^i view the fy.lbcj 
waff diJ^;l^E]^t. He delines it w * whun it u 

bald tlinl aDytbinn' belonj^ in a vIulUt way to a 
Biibjvct auiL to t be occtdent of that ffnbneeu' Th le 
liehnitton iloee nut menu murclj that the attribute 
ii ai^urued to erUt dJuD]' Loth subject and 
accrident^ but that tlie mode of nttnelimcnt ia t|ie 
aaiiie {So/ih, AV'JwA V,}, The condition of valid 
lenffoninj; wbidi Aristotle here lays down, b pro- 
■eiffuiy tbu saiue na HcTbcrt Spencer {PtifcKoitf^if, 
vuL iL oil. V.) bnff in view whun he apeakt of 
' oonnatiiTc. * ArietotlD tay^nrdff the nine cateyorieff 
which loilow ent»Htiince na aoriduntH^ and Lbe rioHid- 
lioation itaelf mty be retSArded u a cln^aibcnition 
of ' ounnatnrt'S 

3 . Acrw/i'nf in ntatxm to mbflitiKS.-^StT W, 
HeimilLon {I^^iuru^ vol. L p. IW} says 'accidoiit' 
lit employed in reJemiice to a Dnbatajice ap exiatlng t 
the temui 'pbin]Cimen 4 >i]^' ’'nypcanuice" in refer¬ 
ence to i L as knDvm. The SuhorAeLicfl diatinjiniiiiJied 
* accident' in this fienae t^ctmdentprfidicameTttnle 
or cate^riini accident from BrcwferMi praxiicaiUB 
or luginU accideiLt (Aqtiinaa^ Suiarn, TnieJ. i. 0 . 77j, 
B. The former i* lbe wider temi. ' Aociaent' 
in thb aense u dlefine^t as entUi or far in alio, 

aubatanr-t! being mr per «. Thumaa A^oinaa (tk 
iii. 77, L t) Fays tbe proper dcSnJtion ie not 
actual inherence in a anhjeet, but aptitude to in¬ 
here, 'Hio chief reason of thin definititm la. that 
in t(ie doctrine of Trauflobetantiation tbeaccidenta 
of bread and wine rctnain when ibe enbetjuioe is 
changed, Tfie subidancfl of the ix^y and blood 1 
cannot bo airccted by the aocidante, therefore thesq 
mmit he cnijable of esiating ^lart from tlieir suh- 
atance, being aupported by I/ivine power. Tlibt 
has led to a difftmcttpitof three kind# of accidents: 

(1) 'BiJBtaphvticat, accident adiich^ altliongh we may 
conceive tbe RulMtanee without it, !■ neveithelefis 
Idenlifteil with iL Thera is a ditlinttio raiumu 
ratiociniUm between I hem. Opposed to thU iff 
phyricnl accident, which, if diilerent from the onb- 
fftance itself m thing or entity. bi (£> utifoinie or 
teal, as quantity, motion. If It aig^en merely a 
of being, a* 10 ait or atand* it ia [3) a 
tbocidentr It in for the abeolnte acddeiitff that the 
capacity of beinj^ mlracuJniajdy snataiiied in the 
EuehAnat [s claimr^l [iiigliara, ^NiNKWA 
i. 441; Fcffch. Jnatitjilifmtt Lo^fteaiat, Far* it 
wL iL p. 281}. Aquinas maintained the real dis- 
tinrtion of absolute accidents from the jnjbfftance 
of iMth mind ami matter. |Fur Jutof opprmenta 
with regard to mental /aeolties, see Sir \v. liamLl- 
ton. iL pp, The nnestion is still 

disputt-tL by Homan Catholic tbccIqgiiuMl. Leib¬ 
nitz miipotted the view of Aqainaa tStftttni of 
TVIco^y. tr. hi- Haaiellj pp. 112-114 ; Fh^ir^^ 

MophUa^ ed. Enlmanii, pp, (BO, 6^ etp.h He 
difftinguiahee mass an absolute accident from 
aabetanoo ofTKtfAo^y, p. 11 

Accidonta, according to Locke, are qualities 
which are capable of prodaeing shuple idcaa in us 

(A#*a:y. bk. iL ch. KXliJ.}. 

Accerding to Kan 1, nccidenta am the detemiinn- 
tioni of a ffnWtance which are nothing efw than 
it« partieiiloT moiies to exist: or the mode in which 1 
the yxifftenn of a aohetaztee i*- IXHitiveJy de- j 
termined t IKcriiCt ed. Kosenkrantz, voL iL p. IflOL 

In. Hegiel, aoeidents are the dctcmiinAtiuna which 
nnennditioned Being biu in so far or it haa im. 
mediate ejdirtflnce(jrAiVofo/4. Fropiidt}tt^, p, 105 j. 

4. ' Accident ' in the of thut k-AitA i^tpenw 

Ay cAnnra, » dcdnnl by Arintotla « that whioh 
Qccure neither alway.F, nor from nceesKiU*. nor for 
the ntoat^ part {Mrtnph^ x. [li.J H>. Elnewhcre 
{Metapfi. iv, iTt)30) he gis^na^ affiiinstration, tind inj; 

& trcoffiiTe when digging a hole for a plant. 

IffTTOATmt — ArUmtle. f>r^n4H|,, JlWdpAfzvr; Petzna 
Klspuii)^ ,9r,nimutiB Lft^Cgaln^ wtlh erpadUoD trf Vcnoiiiu; 


Tbotsaj AqoiiuiK T^eetogteo : Sujdemu. I/atU 

(O'vnlHL miL VL}; Hamittan, hfctriraM da ; UanaeJ. 

AlttriiA'M 'Artia Lugicim /iujdtuvNl'a^: j, ^ HiU, £m^- 
SdiQDppe^ EItta. 37i)M ZKyr4t«aliiaL 

if 

ACdLlHlfTALISM.—The theory that cventa 
may hapmn without a canae. Thii ia a view of 
the wnrhr which characterizes a pre-sclent iho period 
uf thought. With the ru'ie of the judentifio mothod 
and BTvirit all events come to be regarded aa cem- 
nectoJ in a cananl manner, and no ningle oveub 
whntffoevur ia conealved as pasribly falling without 
; the closed circle of cause and effeet relations^ 
Cliance or nccident, tliunefore, is not to he oon- 
esdexed as cmfXHed to the fdon of ^usaUiqn, 10 
that it cenUn be possible to aay, ^Thw event bap. 
penod hy chance, l>ut that uvent was eridcnlJy 
(dm clFccb of some cause,' Thum is no fnch anti, 
thesis, for ewry ovent is camod. The aoridental 
evenly is merely one whose caiiM ia so complca 
that it cannot be determinod, and, therefore, Lb 
ahTonhi no bosia for any oiaet prediction of tbs 
rc-occTurence of the event in anesHoiL lb bcimmea 
a matter of treatment according to the theoiy of 
probability. Cbancer in the theory of proltabinty, 
means nJwaye a oamplex combLautlon of possiblo 
catisal relations^ whose inteniction sotOBtimes pro- 
dncea a certain evxmt, and ffometitues lails to 
produce it. The intemetlng canaes may co-eperate 
and reinforce, and, again, may oppose and nett- 
Lmli^e one another, and therefore the resnliing 
cembinatiomi are DOb prodietabje. Tills in the 
Kicntliic view of chance, which Ls not free in any 
secuo of tho law of causation. 

in tho curly Ctreek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of occidental tim In the world of 
events woff a veiy mraiatoiit one. ft appieom in 
Plata, and even in Aristotle; and it was not until 
the StDi{» emphasized the acientlfio view of the 
univerM that the uastdenLi^!; nature of aocidental- 
ism became fully rccognired. Aristotle held that 
Single events may be refemsd to unlvortHd Jawa 
of MUBS and clfcc^ but he did not commit hiniMlf 
to thM conception wholly witiieab roservatiou. He 
aflcnbes events te a cansai order 'fet the mosii 
port" f4ir! rit weXiiJ, nnd inffislff upon the COotingent 
ui nature^ that which Is without cause and withoat 
Jaw (jlfct. lOO&o, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the ocodomy of the tmirerfie. ' God govern# nil 
thlng^ and chance and opporinnity co-opemte with 
Him in the government of Jinmaa (ZknCT, 

iv. TOQ'lr And yet among the Greeks tboio was 
an instinrrive slirinking i&oni tho idea of riumne 
as the Butitheris of ouubb and law. Thu Fates 
were, afttm all, the daughters of Neceaaity. Of 
them Plate temarks : ' L^IiOiob or tho giver of lota 
IB the first of chem, and Clotlio or tlie ipinncr ii 
tbo Becend of Ilium, and Atropoa or the oncliang- 
ingune ia the thitd of tbemi and ahe la the pi|. 
servor of the thingB of which wo have spoken, and 
which Imve been compared in a fignre to thuiga 
woven bt fire, thay fcth (*.c. AtropoB and tbe 
firei produring t3« quality of UncbangiSabhjneto" 

(Jyotaf, aij. Pfiob This- quality of nochangnahlumani 
Iff oppoff^ alike to the CApiico or whim of a godde^, 
and to the dumce cenlToI of the dcsftinieff of man. 

Moreover, accideutaliffm in the field of ethics 
appeaiff in the theory of IndetenniDUm. ETuonrim 
for lufftanee, regards the oncauffed will of man as 
^lugomi to the acridcntal deviation of atoms from 
tJie direct lino of tlieir falL The uneam>ed event 
Ond, tb* uueau^ will both pceuEit the sn.ma general 
cliaraeCen-irtcs and the same difficultia nlffo. 

_Jonx Guiek Hibugx. 

.'OCCIDENTS (from the thooJugical point of 
new). — Accidenta, to a teleological thoology 
most be out memly what they are to logic, viz. 
owurmncca which do not full under a gcncw law 
01 uatnre. The laws of nature nm, from thu telco- 
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Jctdcat point of yitw. mlei eipr4?**inff tho piir|jooee 
of & -MUs^iotLH AUtl flccidtjiiit-a "Will Ld occur- 

renew not eonformm^ to iniiili purposw- 
Tbo iheologian who adopta tno tLooty uut con.' 
tingencr in l*e futural norld ia an illusion dna to 
oiir iimor&nco of geneml cauawr ninfit hold that 
thart ia no «vent not in c^nfarjiuty witt Divma 
dEEiun : the very illnaion of oontingen^ moat itMlr 
bo the TOanlt of puTpow, The ditficnltioo that 
attend thia subject are the eame m HortiQUiid tha 
problem of Evil (wh. »«). l^tically, Lha bel^ 
that there are real indneooea in thn wotld thwart- 
luff the Divina design 1 h an indkemcnt towards 

activity; the oppo9itadoctriiie--thata«ideiibiare, 

after nl3. part ut the Divine pnnpOEOf Kirea eonwla- 
tion iiv falliLro. On th* wholen ChmtiMi thooloCT 
tendft to maintain that the solution of ouch d^cab 
lies falls outauie the previnc* of reawn, and doe* 
not attempt such a jFyntheiM of contradictorr 
opiniona BA oonsUttttes tho Hegel wi ti’eatiuent of 
the ijontinfftntr 

ACCIDENTS llnjurionAj.—Aecidente, in the 
general Mure of the term as popularly employed, 
may be dednod as unforeseen oenurrenew m htunan 
experience. ObvItjnHiy the aecMental chanietcr of 
ev^t* will tbu-s be reiatiTe to the IcnovFledgo end 
reewniiriiff power ef diEferent indiyiduflli In order 
tondtigate the eonjequemSES of inj'nrKjwawrdento 
the inetht^ of InanranDO (wh. mo) is iJio ffloat 
oiTectivfc By tbU means tho con^nonco* of an 
iniariouB aocideut, in so far as ihEy can w o*- 
Tireesed in terms of money, may bo entirely^ae- 
prived of their monwntary and future eliect by a 
nre^dous economy, rnutb Irea in niort cases tnau 
w'ould bo neceasary to equable^ a* a enm of ^y- 
montii. the damage snatofned. Not only »* but 
tbe diffnHiDn of the evU result* of conlingmiey 
over » lEngtbeued period, emd thidr treasfereiice 
to a corporetion, prcifent them from having that 
eamulatJve effect which may lead to further disasttr 
of new and increafliug naturoi 

Injurious aeddenu may lead to legal action, 
wbenu'er tha octurrencea so Btyled are the result 
of the agency of at least one Inaividual other tli^ 
the suireroT^ and that other agency can be di»- 
tiaguiabed from Eoelety iu general. _ 

{nl In the Orst class of eucb snits—aelions for 
damages at common law—the first pica to be eatob- 
lishedby tho prosecctor i» ■□batmtbilly the pro¬ 
portion that ttie ocenrTtnee, which rttlativcly to 
Liin WTW accldEntah waa not so to the defendeij but 
fell within the scope of the lattcr^a knowledge and 
fotecighL But there are numereos cirenmetaneM 
which might neutralhte the effect even of tho Mtab- 
lUhinent of such a contention. _ 

(fr) Clalmi? for compensation may be brought in 
where the tnjimouH accident occura in an 
enterpnEo concocniiiff which there waa a presioua 
contract or agreement between the^ Utigating 
^lATtire. In umttereiLa elasse* of aneb joint enter- 
piTsc the extent to which tho riak of accident Is 
t»TUC by eifher party i* laid down by law. For 
sTKcie* of rElation a different rule may obtain. 
Thru re British law tbe liability for daLuage to 
goods entrualed to tbelr care difTcra in the caaea 
of WBrehouflcmen and of common canie^ The 
relation Luvolvioff joint enterpriao to which Far- 
iiamcntary enaciment ha* m»t recently nitonded 
delreiitation of the risk of tbo contTactmg purtire, 
is that of employer and employed. Jn coUiM^uenoe 
of iho Workmen^tCemponsation Acts IBOO^ 

imd 1906, in a great unuaber of redustries, and not 
merely in tbcae involving an wouBual amount of 
dangtff to workers, tho employer now bwm tho 
ri^of ininry to hi* workmGn. treTy wortmim 
may claim wmpensatiou frein hia emploTcr for 
injury thtough uecidcnt, unloas the aeddent ha 
veu- i.—s 


caiued by hU own aeriouB and wUful mSECOodiict. 
Tho revolt of thcM enactments is pracUeally to 
mako the employer bear the cost of tho insarau^ 
of bis employee* agnhiat aeiddcnt. It ia only to bo 
expect^, however, thatv ^ongh tha immcdiato 
will bfl A- diniLELP-tiDU- of tu?" 
of employers, in time the expemie of thia system 
will fiQJ partly npim tha woThmen, in the shape of 
^ dimimition or snaecieo of iijoriease in wages. 


G. R. T, Boss. 

ACC 1D1 E.—Tho obsolete * accidie/ Irem , 

fneurtb. torpor (HippocT.), through reed. L*t. erccififio 
(as if from accietcrifK cnmmt u tJie ^me 

of a quality related on one side to iiotb, ^wlnch has 
supereeden it La some lists ol tbe pmcipal eiCM* 
Chaneer in tha Poraoit’^j TWe, dilating upera tha 
'Seven Mortal Sins," Supurbia, /nri<fw, iru, 
Aaidia, Avftritia, Guia, iMxaria, wtftM of the 
fooTth : ■ Agnyna this rotcn^herted ianLi& of Accidie 
and Sloathe diolde men eiereise hem-Mlf to i^u 
ftpde werkea, and manly and vertuouBly cocchen 
00 rage well to dooo' fS^koat, 
n 706), to Dante sue flwcwf«i and adj. liceirfiOHi 
fPury. X^iii J32! In/. ^ l£3k Tbe Fatnstm 
uBOfl of irtiAifl rot upon ths Old Testament 
Tlie earliMt of them la not notioed hy tlie aulhoti- 
ties mentionad helow. 'line correct Datin form ia 
aadkt. Bp- Hall ffl quoted tor *acedy' (1635). 

-AntH, tarwi •* httaw hi ibn ^ fwiylr^ 

[na* in brtCKiU a™ hetu dM Vo5l»t*. (U F* V 

inifliw (pfW r*iwi (S) w SI" 



The phrase * spirit of acody * ia from (S) above; 
AntiooL ^ sBudea also to (1), W, l^), (d) f 
and 10), (Iff) hi tha Latin are citod by AlanliM 
OarejQS on Caesian. , . j ,. .. 

la Fif, iii of Htrnuc Pnwtor it m explmnod that 
thn Chnreh appeared first ae old, " boakuiie your 
apirit waa age<f and already fud^ and MwerlsM 
from your ailinffH and doubt*. For a* ttio ngedf 
havinff no hope any more to renew thisir youth, 
expect nothing but their Ust sleep \ » yo, being 
wwUenoii by worldly affidns, riefdcd yowreehes 
UP to euedia (vii ^d cast not your cm« 

upon tlie Ijonit hot your spirit we* broken, and ye 
were worn out with your griefs (kiirairl. livna 
ocedy is asaociated with sadness one or the 

tour pitta eight principal vices in Sim. ji. Ini 
which is mori urkietJ than rtff tJte Md 

dastrars tho power of prayer (v., x.). The 
parable of the Unclean Splnt winch tokra to^t 

SttWIi otAer jrpiriii nWTf imcidJ (AnU lf«V 1^1^ 1- ' 

Lk 11*) serve* ns a proof-text for the nuroiitr 
tight (alterwanis «i*n) of the 
ifdiiA of Sinai calls them the ' Eight Spin to of 
WickedDesa’ {2bckler, qp. ci^. iil/^ p- ^3*. . 

In Casaiim'fl CWtof. v. ^Dc octo pnncipAbbUA 
Vitiia,* which embodies the teaching of 
tbe eight vice* are «id to bo Crfflrfrinwrr^, r 
Oito, i-AiIofyirio, Im, Trvlit^, 
tredinm cord^ {knodwtia^ Supcrtta. 

«(«™1 1 * to Lk 11». thpr -iruES^ “vuv 

like number of nations bosLiie to 

eight viow> when Moa** anumcimtre 

an^ nations t [Dt 7>|. EgJPtp ®thft 

tho Drat vice (Nu 11 *). makes up 

land of Euv pt was to bo foiank eu, wd the ™ 

tbft MvS^ken- Acedv, tlio Wtiing *ia of the 

hi« cell, or drove him out ^ it. The same victa 
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attack all bat nnt aU in tba Bonie iumuucf 
ftm l ortler^ Thia ramnrk. JofsalLulan-v tber di^piu- 
mcat of later mondiAta ia their accoimLa ui the 
yicen, -which uia ill more or IcA eahjectiii'& 

CnEiflBJi^ la Carfto^. Ittft. X. *Dti Spiritu Acediie’ 
(cf. Evo^ft. up. Zflckler I Antioch. Horn. details 
ihe elTacta of Acadr, c^nriiD^; ‘Sextam aobu 
certoiuan «t quod Uneci TtKoat, quam ao* 

itediam inve itaxietAtem eerdu poasamiu nmieu* 
pore.' It 13 nhin to IVutifiih; Li mo&t felt by 
recluses; mul attacks chietly hbodt the sixth hour, 
BO that LL hiia heed colled the ^ miildaj demon' (Pa 
'SO'). 'Flien, heated &Jid fumiihed, the monk is 03 
if wearied by leoj^ travel or toil;, or m if he h&d 
faxted two or three day*. Impatient for th? repa-it, 
lie lenre^ hiA ceil ngmn and agoia to look |a£ the 
Aon, vh-fuch Hums to * hnslali too slowly to it* 
settiog.' Through ^ aot-caring ’ hu i* romiaa nt hi* 
toakOj ajid Emls it a wearin ss even to listen to the 
voLcb of the reader. SoUtude impel* him to gad 
about visitioff the biethrea or the iwk. _ Din^a- 
tented -with his sarrouadings, he vainly imagines 
that ho would do belter Ln some distant mconsteiy. 

To rejihuM the complex aoedy by sadneisEi or sloth 
ia to evAtle a diffleufty. Jn Simplon's octod it i* 
distinct from TrUtitkt uid didereut from mere 
jiiffTLtia^ Briedyj it vros the state of luind of a 
monk who had mL'rtaktm his vo^tion : ifta DUtnral 
otrccL la him of tliO ^religions' life, withICa fostuig* 
from food and ^ fiom the worhh^ 

LmnUTCM.— Jt*W Bt^UlA A^undry, f 
pfit.* ■«. ' Eiliici ’ {bjf JT. $|t!xwtd[>i E. Moon, Sttidi« ia 

Ztonhr, PBT. £ A DU SWnultBhrt der CAjii. 

uMamtQaoir. F. Ditrifam flunk i: c. j. 

VavahoB, J vUOTfwd nr /tfriiHl f 1X5 ; T. EL StTnos:, 
CAriain BOtia (inox &U «S5l SUtll, O. H>inuiir, div 
Han Maa&tiUtM\iXa}. mflL^ Sh J. T. ColiridEH'i JUtfmrfr. 
ec, : J. s. CsTToii; Eopt (uloek sti cr. 

C. Tatxob. 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Fsydio^ 
lopr).—Tins prooeMi of organic or p^choloracal 
adjostment understood in ah imlividnnr and fiuic- 
tioDfd Etenise. The con(»pt of aecominodatLun lias 
arisen id the gronp of genetio icien«4 by a tiroAss 
of irrowiDg iperialixatiun of problemf<, Tiie old 
pro Diem of * adaptation ^ was one concern^ 
with tlie odjnstmentt of origunlsms to Lheir environ- 
meat, mulerst'^ in a very static ci ogenetic way, 
Eocli adaptation was looked upon largely ns a 
de£nite structiiroL arrangement vAieroby the organ¬ 
ism responded eSbetir'idy to the conditions of the 
world. The theory ol evolntiim, and with it tiutt 
of Lodividna] development, hug made neceeaary a 
moro ftmctional stotemeut of whole series of 
probtsms involvod la tlie notion of adapLatinn, 
The dcwiriptlon of Lbe ' organs' involved and Lhe 
*roda’ they jervo—oa la Uie caae of the eyc^has 
given place bo the fuDcttonol prohlem of Lhe le- 
actions and cvnlvtng functinns tinwogh wbi^ the 
organ ho* eomo to be part of the endowment of the 
OTgantsin. Tills has given rise to a distinction 
between * adaptation' proper and * oiscamnioda^ 
tion.*^ Adaptation Is, by the ternu of this dis¬ 
tinct inn,. r^tricted to the congenital adjustmenL* 
for which the organism inherits straGtirre<!'Bdefluate 
and ht; ncoummodation is applied to the amiifit:^ 
luents which the orgmuun, in lifetime of the 
individtiol, achievaa and perfects. Instinct in the 
animals Is^ in nmuy coses, on adaptation; the adjust' 
meats of the Hnoee to their appropriate stuunla- 
Lion* an likewise adaptatioos: lucli proce^tseOt on 
the eontnuy, aa medincaLions of InstincL to meet 
epec^ eondiden*, the special reactions learned by 
the individoal, such as handwriting, toother with 
the functional ejects of ODmlltkiiLi In ue environ' 
m^nt upon the organijini, are accummodaiione. 

The importance uf Lhe problem of accommodu' 
tion i* seen in Bialogy in all cases in which the 
endeavour U tuada to interpret the inEaence of 


individual bab&viotir and individual modlUcatioo 
upon the oi^anigm and u|)du the next and foEloW' 
in^ ganeradims. As early as the vrurk of lamorok] 
thi* factor was made very prominent in evolution 
thcoTj;, ia the l^iarckleji uy^KiLheet* tlist tho re- 
suits of ocoonmiodation—Of ‘uM luid dlraoe'— 
wEiD inherited. This wo* also maintfuned by 
Darwin, as suhsidJory to bla main principle of 
Natural SelEHlrtiOD. WmsiaaDn and the neo-Dar- 
w iniaitft roieot this dimcL InEucnCO of the oCcoui' 
Diodiktion factor ^ they deny Its liemditoiy trona- 
minadon, batatUl admit its ImpoitancD as aconatout 
preoese ui aucceerivo tronemtiana of ouaenti^ loaru- 
rog^ whereby the indmdiiaLe of eaoh i^oaeraEion 
paw ap to ^ competent and fer^e—thm ^loeition 
being that known as * Intradielectiou' (Weismaonj. 
A mom rooaut thoozy, ealled by the present writer 
‘ Orgiuilo Bdiuction,^ dLscovers the unportauce of 
accommodatiou* in dimeting the lino of evolution, 
U h pomtod out that, even though the modiheatians 
doe bo acconunodation ana not inherited, they still 
M elTecUvely aid and protect individuak ^^^nst 
the oetioa nf natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptarions and oomelatedi characters are pro' 
served and acoumuiaEcd mriier than other*. The 
troud of ovulation Is thus In the lines marked oat 
hi advanco by aocotnmqdationg, uotniul seloction 
following up and clinching Lho results Erst secursd 
by acoommodatloiL 

The cfTecto of accommodation on tbe structure oi 
the urgonbini are teduiically kuown a* ^modiEca' 
Lions'; they ore contrasted with ' variation^^wlueh 
are dldenmcee of stractare of the ' adaptive " and 
ODOgunitoi sort. Individual* are bom different by 
vanaLlun ; they beooroe dlAerent dming their lives 
by modifleatiun. 

In Psydiology the theory of occomioodatioa is 
of even groator unportaDce, The lepiarkable range 
aud Importance of the icoming piuceOBea am never 
mode matter of qurattun. Tim problem of 000001 ' 
modation bacomes thorofere Lu Psychology—as also 
in Biology —that of the pestdhality of learning any¬ 
thing asw. Thou stated, Llic fiwt of aoct>i:uinoda- 
tioD u Mt over ugniost that of ^habit.’ If we call 
all those funcLiuns, of wlmtever sort, that the indb 
vidoal i> already able bo perform, hU * habits/ it 
then becemea nceewAiy to explain the preceee by 
w^h hahilr is roodihm, cancelled, and added tor 
this is acQonunodatloo. 

The iKresent aelntionH of thh problem are in line 
with the nquironieata of genetic pntmee na acieuce 
of foDction. It is no lunger considered poaeibla 
that an indiTidiial may cluiply, by an act of wfiil, 
do a thing that he how not learned to do; ouly 
certain fixed instincts work lu that way, and that 
because they oltb fixed os habits by the gift of 
liercdlly, moecoiar cumbinatlou La possible, 
even when it iavolveo the voluntary muscles—as, 
for example, these for moving the tat in mao— 
tliot luH not been learned, and the pmcees of 
loornutg i* a alow and effortful one. Tlie theory 
most current, and having the greater weight be- 
cause held by both hlulogniu and psychologist*, is 
that known as Hhsory of excess discharge/ of 
' trial and error,' or uf ' persistant imitntiou/ ete. 
In cQect it DorLiiders any act of accommodaciuo or 
learning a* doe to the excessive and varii^ exerrioe 
of ImhiCa already formed, tlie element of Icatuing 
ariiing from tlio modifications that oomc Lhrougn 
Lha happy hlta, the oacoes&Iul luiltntiuiui, lhe 
pleaaurahle reenlts, etc,, oJ the muscolar or other 
ootnbinatiocia thus sot In movomeot. The writor 
has ibutrated this in many way*. Creating of the 
^aisition of handwriUng as a typical casern itfen- 
™ m fAs Child und the (ISI^k 

Spencer and BaiD. worked out a similar eonceptioni 
In Biol^y ^ the movemeota of unicoUnlar orcanisnin, 
as Well as the aeoDtnmudktioDs of gtusser rnnetjos 
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in *.nin ui]Pr an! Ijeiufj fruJtfolJy Interpreted 

in acL'unlanoe with thu view (mo ILJ. 

Bfha.vivuT\ Jenninget BcAantPur </ Ova 
Ltf%f>cr Ortfanisna). 

In the higher rwwh^ of j^enw function^ ttie 
MkaJuguiu jufoblera is that of * SeJcctive Thiti king, ^ 
togcthor With the thEory of adiuHimant to vnriooR 
Tion-phyeicfll envininmcntn. IIiEfft is the pocinl 
life, to which cich individunl fuuat be uccom- 
tbodated j ihcrn fs the environment truthj to 
which nl) OUT processen of thinking AelecUvcly mufit 
ccnfcinm All thia cnriic* the pToWem of oecom- 
mMindon up into the rMJms of Social Psychology, 
and Theory of Knowledge- 


T-ttm B;mi3e«. Lbe wetkl dtrf in the t*Xt» 

raiorxl dfaciiiriaM of »rolutk>i», ivcti «* Conn. 4f*ilA«l i^rnmw- 
i\<m CllWl); Cnikt, Hofitil (md iJofiftwdMw! flKB); 

Heifer, fVottmii Cm Orjiidci 

«« UdveI HoTEvn, SMi ami Inmintt and BaJdirta, 

£i«wkiw«rtU OTMf Jfmrfvtwna (IBOajt ud JMdioitarif I!< 

40^il nj4d rtftKcltfV, lifti nl "WW u* 

nihtW utt ^ AiCOHPiiJodAtioBi,'' ‘^KVolulKQi VCCi 

J. ^[auk EALnwiSi. 

accumulation.—‘A ccumiilalion' {UL 
ad 'to,' cummins ‘a henp’l aigniJiw (1} a heap, 
nuu^ or pile; (2) the procesa of growing into a 
heap, t-ff* the growth of a debt, or of a dojjpait at 
tho bank, throng the coutinanna addition of 
uitorcisb to princ^^; (3) the octinn of heaping, 
piling or Btoiinjf up, ftTuMsingt aa tn tho com—■ 
important from the BtandMintM thepreaeot nrtEclu 
^if the gmwth of capitfCU 

The jn^THiimlation of capital is the result of 
uving. Thim however, does not nHXOsariJy imply 
alMtlncnce, privatiun, or saerilicc, in the oidina^' 
SfiiTlQp,^ DU tJlfl P^t S^TBA-t ClLpibUUlt 

invulvoa HO pciaenal aiMtuiifllloe from hiime^te 
coni»nTnption, no sacrifice of prewnit eratifientica^ 
His immediate cxpcnditnro la limilMW only by hja 
taates. Often the pleaanrB of accnmulation is 
greater t him tJiat of caxcIciisM oxtiavagance, and at 
times the domimuiit idea is the increase of wealth 
for the Bake of power. 'Ahstineace here mBami 
ab^nenco from HcnselesA waste; it in n n^adva 
not a pwhive merit' (E- R. A SeU^an, Priuapi^a 
of Econaraicj, p. 330). Thia much must be con¬ 
ned to Karl Marx and hia foliowera. Hence the 
neutral tenn waiting' haa been snggeated is a 
aobytitute fur' abetmence.* ^ _ j 

111 the uaae of smaller incomea the aubordiiiation 
of present te fnture ntility often involves mal 
sacrifice, forhenrance, pmdenco, forethonght. Hut 
cveu here it moat be home in mmd that anything 
that inereaHes the prodiictivo power of latonr *o 
far increaiee tlie amimnt which eon be saved. '■ To 
iiicreai»c csapital there is another way besides cou- 
SQiuing lees, namely, to produce more' (J, S, MiU, 
Prinei^eM of PolUtiiat £dOMomy, Bk. L cIl v. ^ dh 
Thu^ m gcbtiral, all tliat we can say la dint wing 
inipUes on eiceas of prodnetien over consumption— 
a favourable rotate of that balaacc ' which, aoooTding 
a* it happens lu be either favourable or unfavour¬ 
able, uGcs&iarilj occaBioru the piwperity er decay 
of every nation' (Adstu Smith, Wealth of Iona, 
ilk. nr. chr iiLlr 

Tci say that capital is the reffalt of saving does 
not mean thab it is not consumed. Saving la not 
hoarding. All capital Is ootisuJaCil. It fulfils its 
prinutry function—the eatibrnctlon of fnime needs 
—(Hily^in being coDbnioed, that io, Ti.v£!d \ bnt it 
is not immediately oonsmned by the jfierson who 
oaves It. Savinu thus sunply Implies that pro¬ 
duct iv« power ip directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
apectivQ or futore nwida. Tu general, this in. done 
thruitgh saving ' money/ not, however, as a hoard, 
but os giving, tlirnngli the bcnklup system, the 
power otdirsetiug national industry into pa^cular 
channoU, In diii way, saving gives on iuen^ 
in tiic productiva power, and cuQBeqacutly m the 


conauniing [lOWCT of the society (sea Tficholson, 
Prx’Rriide-t (f Poliikot i’waofliy* Ttk. I. tli. xli, S 

Lu Lnis connexion. Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popal^ idea that tho greater part of 
a natLon'a capita] has been inherited from tho din. 
tant paiit in which it waa aocumulnicd, and that 
no part WM produced in any given yc^ ■itave that 
year's additiou to the total amount, Tho fact, he 
says, is for otherwise, ' The greater part in valua 
of the wealth now existing iti England Ivlh been 
prod need by hunum hunda rvitbin the lost twelve 
months.' The growtli of capital in nimilar in 
many resperta to tlie growth of populailan. Each 
Is kept in etletcnoo, and increuses fruui age to oge, 
not by preservation but by perpetual conanmptioa 
and reproduedoD, U fa ouly the value of the 
Chidtal that Tcmaina and gTOWl; t he tilings them- 
itilvaa ara ever dmnging (see Mill, friiwfp/rj. 
Ilk. Ir cb, V, I 6). 

Thin conaidetu Lion heljH us to unde^tami the, at 
first sight, amazing rapidity with which eonntrica 
often mover from the plhscts of a devastating w'ar. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the molt parti, have rt-rguired reproductiem in 
any case; whue tha land oud its ^uuji-pernument 
improveinoats snbsiiL So long, tlictufoTO, u the 
(wnntiy ha* not bv«j depopnlatctl, and the necefl- 
sariosof a working life totuain, tlie chameter and 
skiU of .jhe pcoplu being nneh^gad, there am all 
tlie essential coaditions of a speedy recovery [li. 
Bk. 1. ch. V, 9 7}, 

Here the relatively gteator importance of what 
is known as pf.rsonifl nr men^l 

and morn]—capital, u companNl^ will I ruaUrrUi 
capitsJ, is apparent. It is indeed thii immaterial 
capital that Hiiistitnte!) out great inheritance from 
the pasL ' The present state of the natiicuiB,' saye 
List, thn Gennau prot^tionist, ' U the ceiuilt of 
the aocumuJatioa of all diBooverie*, inventinins,, 
tim.|irovetnent 9 , perfeciions. ond eimtionii of all 
generatioit* that have lived before u* ; they form 
the mental capital of the present human racB^ 
(.Vatfonai of i*ofi/ifaf Econoaty^ Kng, tr. 

I p. ]40h The economie condirion of a country' de- 
pentU far more on the inentcd and moral qjualiLles 
of ite inliabltauts than on their aecnmnlaliun of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reesnn that AcUm Smith fnclude* 
the Bics!|uiTcd ekill of tho people in thE! fixed capital 
of the nation, * The improved dexterity of a work¬ 
man may be ronsiderca in the aonie light ^ ai a 
ijiachine or mstrement of trade which facilitates 
and abridgsia labour, and whicli, thougjh it costa a 
certain expense,, repays that expunso with a prefit' 
i IF. Bk- IL «!>' Miooewora of Adiim 

Smith, bowover, keked hia ccHmpjeliemdvu grasp 
of the rcslitieaof indnsirml Itfci and much of the 
popular outiwthy Vo tho teodiing of the Eogluh 
econemisLfl cif the early jiort of tliq Ifttli cent ,—i Ilb 
foUowera of Rlcordn—may be treced to tlieir ^ of 
narrow and faulty abstractianii, and in particnliir 
to their intenMily matcrTalUlh: Conception of capita I, 
which ignored altogether the aklM of the wor^r, 
Tho force of attontioiif wa* thu* misdirected. Re¬ 
gard was hid to the (jimiitity riktUet than to the 
qqslity of labour, a^ consequently the inOuenoe 
of efilrieiicy on wages was overlook™. Kve^ 
posed reform, c-y, the Factory Aeta, wba juilgw 
by rcfcrenee to its prebable immotliate eHwt du th h 
accumulation of deaul material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may he a* profit- 
ahlv invested In the phyaicol. moBUl, and moral 
training of Its mhahitanta as in tb? s«nninmtion 
of rl egd material weadtb in ^e riuipa of machinerj', 
factory buildings, and tho like* , - h 

To biJte hut one other eiamplfl of tmi]]aL#n.al 
I csbiUiL and that a dmiartcrisiric product « the 
I mental nnd nuiral qualities of the poople of tb^e 






AOCTJMUliATION 


ea 


IdlAndst tljHJ Britwb mcmer marlcet—tint m^r- 
vuMoiu b&nlcin^' t^nd credit onganiEHtiftft through 
H'hicb the capital ol the wmiLrj^ find* itA way 
into the htinili of thwra ’irha eaa turn it to tha 
lucwt parpooea—hajf been deeeiibed by 

Bagehotos ‘ the grmieHl MtobinAtion of econnmicAl 
power and economical ildlic&Qry that the world biLA 
ever Boen * (see £,c>niNi7‘ii Sifvtt, oh. L). 

Some Idea of the relatave unportjmtM of un- 
m&toriiLl capUal U fflren by PrafEHBor Nlchol^n, 
who eotimalea the living capltol' of the Lnited 

Kin gdom Afl wcuth ftbont Btc litnea tbo Talue of ita 
de^ Jnatoiiai capital {b« Strikes an<if Social Pnjft- 
lomtt p|i. Enuagh 1 im been ludd to show 

that, for u) eipbmation of the rise and fall of 
natioTW', we alioiild Eook to the gro-a'tb and decay 
of their iiQimteriflJ ratber than thtir laaterlal 
capitaln 

To xoiura to matmii^l oajpitoJ, the ?^te of the 
balauce of prodnctioti and cen'nmptioiii. or, m 
other wor^, the accumulation of capital—which 
in a modem indoBtrial eoclefcy» with Ita vaat and 
inerBAaino vanety of fonns and ffohatitu Lofip la 
ne oB^o ari^ meaHTued io temu of money—dependi 
on oaiiKa wliicb naturally fall into two groupie, 
thosen, namely, which determine the tunount of 
the fnml from which earing can be made, or> 
in ollmr wertb, the potrer to jane, and thosa 
which dotennlno the etrqngth of the diapoaitione 
whJcli prompt to sairingj or^ in brief^ the mil to 

sOt^. 

I* The power to save Lt neceesacily liniitod to 
the amoaot of the national diridond or real net 
piodace of the soctetj, the BeTpliLi of the 
annoal pr^ueo over what ia retinired to supply 
tho efficiency'necesaaricff of the producorE, in- 

clndins those engaeiri In raj^lacmg raw materia], 
repfiiring the nniiliary capital (c.y, machinery^ 
It nildin ;^ ctfl.), and keeping up the comramption 
capital (c.o* dwelling hottaes, nittsoaniH, etc^h The 
amonnt or thu aatianal dividend depends on (a] the 
fizdianif rcBOMrteJ of the connt^, it] the state of 
th& arts of pTwitarliitn in the wideat nenw, includ¬ 
ing not only tho meaca of ^mmnnlcatien and 
transport, bat el^o the mochluBty of exchange i 
for under ths miriern of dirisicm of labour 

pr^ucLion involvna exwangcv >rtd fbna tho state 
of the credit Institutions muat also be oonaiiltired. 

The CAU«es embraced under these t^ro bcAds 
together determine the ampant produced within 
tha coonlrv- Bat tbn amoant of the national 
^rideml is further affMted by (c) the jla/s cf/orci^ 
irado, whldi determines the amount of Imports ab- 
t nin fal Ln return far exmrta (d) Tbo AMoanf! fnJEeit 
Qowirmr^eni fOit pftUic purposes^ whether In the 
foim of taxes or burdens like ceni^ption, must 
alio be couaidered (see NicholBou, ElcoKnls of 
PcJiVicij jEcj^norffy, p- Sfl). 

These oausee determine the annual national 
dividnud or maximum which can be saved, But 
the amount annually added to capital aJwan Ldls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on wie iri/f to lauc, 

3 . The will to save is the resultant of a com¬ 
plexity of cause?, atnuugsE the moat important 
gf which are: {a] Security. To mdaoe saving there 
must be some roasonaule espccLation that the 
dwTiCT will allowed to enjoy ths fraits of hi* 
aaringr This involves protection tlieGuvvmmcnt 
against force and fraud, which includca ths on- 
fon:emenc of freely mode oonlrocte; and ptotcctioD 
ayainxf tbs Governmentj c,y, against oppreisaive 
and* above all, atldtrary taxation (boq Mill, Prin- 
ripJcj, Bk- I- ch. rii. 5 d i Nicholson, Principlest 
Bk. I, cbL xii 5 3], Tlifl imnortniice of mcuiily in 
bqtb tliiHs roTtiui dodx abundant 11 Itutration in the 
history of gdl natloitA and ages, Cpinnore, for cx- 
ample, Egypt or India under British mlo with 


Annania Of Macedonia onder the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Biusia under the 
govsramsnL of the Czar, The British credit ijystoai, 
aJfoody refeTTcd to, ia the oateome of swanty aad 
^oodgovernment, jnat as the hoarding so prevalent 
m the East ia the natural fruit of the nneertainty 
«o often osnociated with Oriental aystems of taxn^ 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of tho ptez Pritamiica haw not yet sufficed to eradi¬ 
cate froiu Lhs uativo mind the traditional tendency 
to humd, dLgsndared by cmturicfl of turbulence 
end mEccurity, 

There muAt nluo ho a boubo of tccurity agamst 
tha violom^eof tho powers of nature. In hol^cing 
the advantages of present and futnre utilitiei tho 
nneertainty of the future » on important factor. 
Where a co'untiy has an imhealthy ciimate, and ii 
liable to plagues, or is nibject to earthnuakcf, 
voicaiiin eruptions, toiuodoeti, of other puyric^ 
diHaatine, tho cunsequont uncertainty of life does, 
■o far, tend to cheek accumulation by le«£ening the 
will to s&ro, apart altogether from thti infiuence of 
soeh diaastcTi on the power to savcL On tho oecOr 
aion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan phUoaopby 3 ‘ I/ct xw eat. drink* 
and he morrv, fnr to- morrow we die,' 

[£) Tho adoct of tits rate q/ inienst on earing is 
somewhat convex. A high rate, security being 
ttuchougod, aflorda a greater reword for saving, 
and Ehoa, so for, a greater inducement to oave. 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ecteris yurffw, the rate of wog^; and thoi a high 
rate mny react on the efficiency of labour ami may 
check enterprUe, and thus Icfsen the power to 
save. At the same time, those who merely wish 
to obtain a certain annuity need »ve less if the 
rata of interest is high* in sreneral, ho^wever, a 
fall in tlip rate of interest will tend to check oc- 
cumalatlon. But eoma aucnmulation wonld go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (boo 
N ieholsOa, PHnciplet, Bk. L db, ili f 3 3 XfoTuhatl, 
Pn'neipjJe# 0 /Econainici, Hk. tV, eh. vii. ^ 9, 9). 

fc] The OMBmulation oJ capital: is cJIvotcd aUo 
by the exiting facilititi for inveetmetit. Tho 
multiplication of branch bonks in ScoiJand has 
undanbtcdly contrihnted to increoae both tha 
power and tbe will to save. The more recent cx- 
tonsJon of sarings bonks and tlie growth of joint 
stock companies with Limitod lialmity have oLd 
greatly stunolatcd earing thrangbout the com, 
munity* 

ftf) TAe dietribatum ^ n/ttionat itxaltA amongrt 
the diJTiurimtiJcanoinic clawes hai Likewise a certain 
influGuce on Bccumidatlon- When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the hands of tho feudal 
landowners, extratogauee prevailed, ns explain^ 
by Adam Smith (JF. tf AT Ek. in. ch. iv.J, snd It 
ts only after tho revolution of IG^ that, vidth the 
rise oj the mercantile claas, we find a rapid oc- 
cnmnlation of W'callh. Similarly in France tho 
contrast is striking between the extravagaui^e of 
the rdyiJTW and the thrift of the peoKantry 

in mnlern times. Amongst the latter the clTective 
dcflire gf accomnlation nppaara to be exetBsive. The 
living or immaterial capital is saerideed to the 
dead. 'In England,' soy* Lady Wruey, ‘thrift 
appcfljrs to be a jneat virtue. Here ouh baEca the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclejm, hidcoua 
existence which is the rtsalt of all this saving and 
self-denial, the repnlsivs abeenee of any idofd hut 
iMt of cuc/wr tU p^eiitt aouM (Asjie di yrand# irti aa 
object for life, is Incredible if it is pot seen nnd 
stndied' [PciUifiMf PropertiUf p. 1511. 

(r) 'Thfl effectiife dewire if aew^alatiDn is com¬ 
pound^ ormony ckinenti, Intellociual and moral, 
including the duvrionment of the * teleacopiiT 
faerni^^ (Marshall], tlio growth of the family 
adcctlons, the hope of rising in the world* and the 






An rrjRM BNTAJJS 




Boclal anil otlicr lulvuitEijiM attemiiJjt on lie 
vos^^^oa of wealiJi- Tho hUongtli of thaa deamf 
inay bo weak from iatoUectma dDRcjeurt. TLc 
vTMita of I tie pUMOJit aro viTidily re^iEi^ tliow 
of tho fatnre ore but dimly Lmapiinid, Tbew le 
fivouoiit Uck of tho power of iouwontioiL necss- 
Birv to tho proper appreciation of the iinj«rtMXi> 
of Vatare henefila, a* in tho «uki tnontioR^ by 
Dr Raet of tho Indian* on the banka of the St. 
l.awTcti». who^ when a speedy ro«ilt woo to bo 
obtained ^ would toil o^en mei* aMiduonEly 
llifl white niati, but would undertake no work for 
which tire tdlum we* at all remote Itae. J 
Soeialwicai Thef/ry of Capital [c^ Miator, pp. *1- 
731* ai^ Mill. Pnntipl^t Bk. t. ch- la 13h As we 
go lower tn the aeale, this weakneM Lecomea more 
pTonondiCed. Tho Austtalinn native, in respect of 
loiesiltht in providing for the fntnreni v inferior 
to many of the lower animals (see l^toumcau, 
Froptrf^i Eng. tr* p. 301. .... , 

Ofteiit bowover. the eHectivo dearo of actan^W’ 
tioTi U weak, not m tnneb from intelleetnal u froin 
moral dcQciency. Even in tlio most highly civjhz&l 
nations, there are too numy ujatancM of men of 
the mo&t vivid iniagination—men w-ho ate m no 
way dofectivo in the tolescopsc faculty—who yet^ 
through lack of wiU power, interest in othora, 
family aOeotion or eeuae of ladependonte, are im* 
able to resist thn tomptotioaa of tho pieftcnt sum* 
ciently to pioTidc for the dearly foreseen ocede of 
the future, Ot unwillina to make any provision for 
Iho wdfam of wife ind children or for their own 
independobco in old age or disablement Ajiion^ 
the imiikillcd labour olaae m tMfl wuntry the 
nvijage degree of providanee and self^restrHiit m 
not mneb abova that of tmciviUied nian- It i* 
tbia that oonKtiiatoa the chief difficulty of tbo 
prtiblaro of unouipleynient. But amongst the joto- 
fc^eiond, ninnolnctttrijig, trading, and skilled 
artisan clajBseB, on the other hand, the oITGcttve 
de-siie of noeumulatiou is strong. The v^tuess of 
the Eunis ycnjTy paid aa ptominma to life uwarnnoB 
companiK^uly one form of saving—AfTondB suffi¬ 
cient proof ef this. . . 

The mpvenieiit nf progrEsaiva societies from 
status to contract, empWiEcd by Sir Henry Maine 
{Ancknt late,p, 170), owompaniod and promote^ 
as it ha* been, by the extensinn of mon^ pa™enta 
in plncu of servicea and paymento in kuid, Iim 
ffreitly contribuicd to the nocnmuktion of cftpital. 
The introdnetion of a money economy it pw- 
liblQ for a pemon to store up capital which would 
yielil him nn income in moneyi and wne themforo 
upable of haiag turned to the aatisfaction of any 
wirot wbntever. At the same tinier the diaplMemee t 
of n stale of tJiingB io which a man's ^ition m 
iocL&ty is fixed at hta birth acoerdiug to the ngid 
rule o1 caato, by a Elate in which be makes hia own 
bo$itiou in soei^ by oontnet with Ids fellow'-bn^ 
ha?i Euormoo^y increased the induiMmenitto save, nv 
Blfqrdlng full scope for that hope of raiHuig on^f 
and one E family In the social scale, than which 
ihoro art few atrongcr incejitives to energy^ entor- 
prise, and tho accumulation of wealth. ' The 
principle which prompts to aave,' Bays Adam 
Smith, ‘ U the desire of hettering enr condition, 
a desire which, thungb gcamally calm and di^ 
paaaionnte, cornea with ns from the womb, and 
ncra leaves os tUl we go into the grave' ( W. of N. 

Hk* n. ch, iii-k ^ i 

MUI BSBorto that to get out of ene rank in Hciety 
inw the next above it te the Brsataim of English 
middlc cljiss life, and that tothis cud it la nocKiaajy 
to save enough to admit of te^g from b^^ 
and living on ihe intorcat of capital (Enn^pfej, 
BIl L ^ ^ M)- ^ America, on the other hand, 
auecuM in bu^nert itoelf L-i often the dominant 
idea Many of thn most snccefiEful buwneea men 


in the United Statea seem to be wholly aUorW tn 
the acqaiidtion and accumularion of capital, eimply 
and solely on a neecsMiry condition of pre-emiuenee 
in the world of business. They know no other 
goikL Ill some coses, indood^ the means is mistokt^n 
for the end^ and the mere acctiinnlatlon of wealth 
becomea tho mainspring of life; or it may ^ ihat 
tJie babit of accumnlaiing, aMnircd m time of 
need, maintains its sway wheu iha need has 

^™Bnt thopgb the elTectivo dcMrt of accumulation 
is thus adnctlmes- in excess of what reowjn would 
jnstify, there i* much more dan^r in the other 
extreme^ Nations may be ruined by extniva,gimee, 
never by poreimony. . , i 

The popular idea of tho socuU cm-ct^ of «- 
travagnut expenditure Is baaed cm reasoning the 
fallacious nature of which haa often been Eij»Bcd. 
Saving ia Identified wltli selfish boardiiig, while the 
miccidthiift Is regorded aa benefiting all oreiind 
him. It is admituxl that hs may be ruining him¬ 
self and hie family, bnt it is not generally recog- 
masd that he iaolmoat equally the enemy of society. 
The lavish outlay of the spendthrift makes money 
cErculatot «iil increases the profito and w^ea of 
wjn-^iRDrcliAntfld doiuMtiiX nirviUiiPK &iid, 

others. That is kA/jT k* kc. ’What w(M*nt<rf » 
readily jtA is that, had tlie money not been tiiuft 
Muanden^, the capital which it repreflcnto would 
noc have lain idle, ont w'ould have found it* way, 
IhcDUgh tliu mod inm of our banking organimtion, 
into tho hands of Boma manufacturer or ehip- 
buildcr, say, to bo employed by him in productive 
industry. The Bpendtluiit, then, docs not benefit 
triul^i. -QT give- ttOil^loyinMt to laboiir; ho- simply 
nJtora the direction of the employment of capital, 
and be rEndcre the nation poorer by the amount of 
tho wealth lie thus waHtefuliy oonsmnca. TUe 
jjA.v'ing' pcrBcni oil tli-& oth-i^r tiandli ciwto# a fima 
Vi'hldiht ^ ita conauMptLaHs atTordg an pqiial employ- 
ment for labour, and yet l» eontinnally renewed 
{sen Mill. Princi/rfM. Rk. L ch. v, ^ 3, fi). Ecmiomy, 
in short, cnrichei!> while cxtxavagunM impovenebes, 
the individnol and the nation. 

And in tbU, OH io most other coaea. gtiod econ¬ 
omy U good mOTaiity- Tho accnmulalion of 
wealth implies, in the normal cose* furethoagut, 
wlf-rcttraint, energy* and enterprise on the part 
of the individual,'and it w on cfflcntial condi¬ 
tion of Ilia economic freedom. For the nation, it 
bi an esBontial prerequisite of the highest oiviU- 
witioiu It niBans increased SMjie for Division of 
Labour. * As the accmnnlation of stock niiut, 
in the nature of ihinga* be previous to the division 
of labour, oq labour can be mart and more *ab- 
divlded in proportion only iw i^k ia pre^oas^ 

jn-CiTB iwi niODS twcTiliilllfttQO. (Aatun pmithk + 

of A^, Bk. II. fntrod.). It thus means mcreuM. In 
iiian’i power over nature, wdth consequen t economy 
of bnnum effort in tbc satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and inertaaed leisure for the cuttnre of Art 
and licience and literature. Nations, like m™. 


may grow licli without colture* but tba highest 
civilLuit'iDU I* impossible in tho aciMnco of a soimu 
ecoDomio basi* of accumulftted oapitol, 

ARCii. B, CliABi. 

ACH.EMENIANS.-A dynasty which 
iu Panda from D.C1 55S to 330. oud whose rub^on 
I-* impertont for tJie study of the 
Zore^rianhitm The nionardw of Jif' 

ELS follows 1 Cyrus tho Gr^t 
r530-&^!i. Danus I, tSSa^tSfl), Xerxw i {4S0-;iWi]* 
Ltoxerxea 1. i XorK« W 

[424)* Darius It. (424-lM)* If. * 

Art^enea Hi, (SSfl-^K ond fjl* f33j-d30), 

Tho scanty data concerning tbeir rebpon we con- 
taiHL'd in (dawicol wtiting?i. In UUM^priona ^ 
Babylouian, Egyptianj and Orwk* and abovn sH 
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in tliolr o-n-n inscri^tlODl, which wera written in 
Old FcrviBJ], with BttbjlonilLn nod Kuw ElBjnJtiq: 
tnuulKtiQiitfi. TLo kinsa of thia djTiafltv who 
coma uit4> cpimdorjitiDa] hera nro Oynu, Cam D]piAB^ 
Darias L, Xonee ]., and Artsj(onie> H. uid itL 
It C^rua the Gxeat.^Tho nuitcriAl for a kaow- 
Ladf^ of tlie TelL^OD &f thia monurch is re^triet&i 
to thn CyrcptEdut of XflDD^Olij tho OTi and tho 
Bahykimui iiLiscri;ptiona, Tho Cynjjfa-rfra, ns U 
weir known, ia ahutoricaJ romanoe, and its stuic’ 
mfiiitR, therrifore, can ho ncceptod only with 
csutiunt iintesa they can bo controlled hy the 
Avwttt Or other eoiuoM. On the other hand, it 
mmt be home in mind that Xenophon had excep- 
(JetL^ opp<n:tumtieB for observing tho Achffimeoiwi 
relimon, through hla long Kwocialion with Grrns 
the 1 (ganger, ao that‘ander hia appexent 

veneoT thcra mxj Ittrk eonno tme elemcnto of 
Achuimanhui bobef. In this romance Cjma ie 
ppcmedJy represented ai DOoring saoriCcee, and it 
U noteworthy Lliat be invokes the aMiatance of the 
mngi (iv, 5. 14. vL tT* Tiij, 1. 23)^ The deitiei 
to whqiq be rendered socririco appear under the 
Greek nomeneJataro of Zenj, Helios, Go, and 
He»tia {L d, I, iii. 3. 22, ¥iiL 7^ 3h and in addf- 
tioii to them he wordiipped *^1110 otlier gods."' or 
*al! the g^oda'(the latter plirajo fa interesting u 
being n atrildngv thongii doubtleae acchlentaJ, 
pi^le] with a phrase of similar luuaning in the 
Old P^Lan ineeriptioba of Ihmit*) and the tnte- 
^ry ciiiidbiliea of AasTria, Syria,j. Media,, end 

Perma. With thm list compart tho state' 

rnent of Hocmfotqs (L ISl) and of Strabo Uv. 3. 13] 
that the PensiaoH wanhipped the ann. the moon, 
earth, lira, water, the wlnde. Aphrodite, and. 
abtivo all, the sky, which they culad Zena. Ii 
thus becom^ evident that the wonhip axoribed to 
Cynis by Xenophon ww a nalure-wqnihip oloauly 
akin to ths [nuiian unit which fitiHw ita TsviiiJ. 
in the eo-culled Younger Avefita. Tho deititM 
honoured by Idm were douhtfeso identical with 
Almra Mazda, Mlthra, Atari (the Bsored fire), ami 
Anahitn (apratrently identified with the earth an 
bein^j a goodeag of furlility]i. The identification of 
Ifestift i**ith the sacTcd fare receives its wrifirma' 
tion in the rflle mcribeui to fire in the Bacrifiw 
reoonntnl in Cj/rop. viii. 3. 12, imt the ooujitiDn of 
Go With Anahita u more donblfnh Thti eoddufla 
M repreecnted by the Aphrwltte of Strabo, ami the 
dpiTin’O pfifc^ n pfi rji tion of eAitli in Iranjjtn inytho- 
logy was Spenla Araaie (Gray, J A IP vii 3a4^0). 
Lip how&TOfp tbfl identiEcALiqn here ptopo&ei} Iw 
a^pted, it finds a striking poraliel in ibo collaon,- 
non of Ahnra Mazda, Mitbra, and Armhita in the 
Oid Fcjiifinq Utacripiion of Attaxories IJ, The 
tntclaiy divlnitiefl wIiDm Cyrtu la represented aa 
worflhipping are none other than the jfrai?afAii, who 
were onginally the ghosts of the dead, yet wlm 
later came to bo protectiiig godlinga, and uro thus 
invoked in PIuh/i, iiiifi I: ‘ I invoke to worship 
thi^TmucuAy a'tio aforetiiiie wens of the honsa, 
and of the vdllngBHj and of the distrietB, and of the 
buida; w'bo enatein the heaven, who unsfidn tho 
water, w ho stufain the eartii, wbosindaiii the kino, 
who sn.’^riyn chLfdrcn in the woiehe to bo conceivcij 
that they die not/ In tho fristraetiona of the 
dying Cyms concemuig the distKKal of hia body, 
00 the other hand ICyrejp. Hii. 7. 25J, he departed 
widely from Zonwitnaii luage when he reqeestod 
that he Ije fmried in earth, m rwjTioat whofio acenr'. 
aoy is confirmed by tho elAlwrwto descriplicm of bia 
tomb given by Strabo fxv. 3. 71, which agrees 
Ptriliingiy with tfie SD-called: Torqh of Oyrua at 
Paaarg^nr, ft inay he noted in this connexion 
that the Achvnieqjan kings wore entombed in 
wpolchica, Ba is evidenced by thrir tomb^ at 
Per»e|ici]iitaudehtawhere; w'bile Horedotna (L 140} 
itates Lhnt the PerGiaiia, after exposing the corpse 


to birda or dogs, coated it with waa and plaosd it 
in the mnnd. It would seoin, therefore, that the 
dala of Xenophon concerning the founder of Iho 
Achurmenian djnss^ are not so valnelii^s as is 
MmetimBs sqppo^ied. They agree rcmarkabiy 
with the statements of the Younj^r AvestA, wyofa, 
despite its cemparatively lute dnte^ doubricM re^ 

f resets in its main ontliiiea the tellgiim of the 
ranianB before the. reform associated with the 
name of ZoroBiftor. 

Turning to the Babyloninn inocriptlons of CymB. 
wh iind that the leligtcm of Cynm is nLentioned in 
tho two toxta of the Xabaiia^d-.Cyrns Chronicte 
and tho Cylinder In-wriptiom In both Cyms de- 
clarefl that Xabunafid, the laaC native aovrteign of 
Babylon, had bmnght tho gods of Snmer nnd 
Akkad from thoir own temples to hlsoapital, wliile 
he, on the other hand, aa the chosen pf MaxduJi;, 
reatored them to their homoa. Tho vtcw hw been 
advanced that Morduk and, Ms son Nahn, who are 
mentJoBed Ln cioeo asaocLatlon in both tbe&e in¬ 
scriptions^ were regarded by Cttub moTely as atliur 
uanies. for Ahura^ Mazda and hiB son A tars (the 
Bacred fircik Thia theory scems^ on the whole, 
scarwiy tenable ; and a gaaanil eomfideratitm of 
the character of the AufaienicniazL, so far as it ean 
be traced, leads to tho interrretation that he acted 
^ a clever poLtician, and not as a icligtous leader, 
hior can the famous pasaage in [s 44^-45^ he enn^ 
aimed as cuRting any real light on ths religion of 
Cyms, ’^Thaqgh the Porsiiin king U addressed as 
" the thephord of Jahwoh/as Gia anointed," before 
whora all nation-R should be anfadned, and as the 
one whom Jatiweh had caUed and in whoni He took 
delight, this Implies notlung more than a recogni¬ 
tion of the eloBS sympathy existing lietwwn Isrnnl 
and Pfinda, and the convictioti that the conqnoror 
of Mhylon would free the Jews from their exile. 

I5> in other words, the eulogy of the enthusi- 
latiu and liojrafnl proplioL Lq lionour nf tlie poll tie 
victor. 

^Jf 'h**™ three sonreeu, the Greek, even making 
all allowoiLeufi for posriblD inaccunudes, seems to bo 
the most reliable. The most that own be said, in 
tho light nf the data now available, is that the 
retigioii of Cym» approximated: clotdy te timt con^ 
tuned in the V omiger Avusta, There la no evidenea 
whatever to ahaw tliat ho was a Zeroaslrtan. 

a, CijnbyEoa.-^The religions reoordi conceming 
thM monarch ara extremely scanty. BarudotiiB 
(iiL Id} mentions his impiety iu burning the corpRu 
of Amxusls, ♦ainco tho Pemiana regard hro as a god 
■ ‘ -1 that it is not right to give the cwrpRe 

of a to a god.' Both in Pamia and in the 
home of tho Avesta the defilement of the firo by 
contact with dead matter waa regardod os a most 
grievous rin (of. VeatOittid, vi. 7^1], Tho oniv 
other document which throws light on the religiim 
of Cainby!^ ^ an Egyptian text on a uiophorio 
statue in the VatiBan, According to this imorip- 
rian, tho atrengers hsii intrndwf within tho pi^ 
cinctfl of the goddGft Heit at Saia and had placed 
v^oui ohst^etiona there, fn answer to a peti- 
rcceiv^ by bitni Comhyaes oommaadwl that 
the fano pnrihed and that ita worship lie 
iMtarM._ 11 & liLn^lf ib en went to Sais, reHtored 
^ goddesR and also to Osirhk 
whdp hehkewifle^wonUiinped before the haliness 
01 Aett with mneh devotitin^ bb all tho kings hud 
dose ; he made great otfijring of all good thingT, to 
A «t^ the great, tlio divine math or, and to ol! tho 
ROM who dwell in Sois, as all the pious kEnra 

aSf Ti 1803^ m, 

11 TJjiingli 4.amhyf!es was, as w umvera- 

ally i^knowfqdged, a madman, bis policy with 
r^rd t* this tomple was thoroughly fq accord 
witli putmied ly Cyrus before liun and Dariqs 
alter him. His Btabbiiii; of the Apis bull, on ^e 
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fllhflr hwiil, ’(ms ihe act p( ft pm^c’a cmulty. uid 
WM Tiot inspired by any dcvokUiii w retigiDua 

teneto of his qvd. ^ i n%. 

% Darias L-Thp cbief iwjnrce fat ft 
reRciosi of iliLa mnanth i» 
writtioiw in OM P€ni«i. wim their 
Biid New ELamitic TersicmSw TIjo teita ano fonnd 
at Behistiui, PetacpoliH, Naqs-l-R^L^, UTaiid^ 
Sum. Kirmiuj, and Saet In hm ii^ptu^ tht 
kinff cfttuifAnUy a«ribes the wmrce u( his fmtnunty 
A Ah.™ 1 Wh,' aedhring: ‘ A^ 

• ■■ ^ - AufftPiAzdik bon 


I 


All evil Ld the realm is refjatd^ m dufl toJlne 
moliimaiit inlliiL'iiw uf the * Ue which 

is to 1>Q comporwl the rfn^f of the ArBata, 
The ■ lie' wa* the cause of rebellion, whilo the 
power of Diriofl wm dae. Lq bii opinion, Jkrgriy.to 
the fact tint he had not been ft .^ha Lie 

ia thns closely paralld with the Aura .\Wyaof ^e 
ATwtm and it^not icupn^We that it la a eiipha- 
niirtie term for the arch fiend, thus jaunting fot 
the cunl-aion of all mentton of Ahra Maicyu *p the 
Old Persian imcriptMins. The fact Uiat the PtJilavi 
translfttion of F<mjio, xsi, 10, idendfics the dm} 
with Ahriman cannot, howavCT, he citrf m iup 
port of this hypothec Ahum JliuJa is frMiieatly 
S^bed in tha tcita of the Achisinenijm kings a* 

‘ a emikt god who cfeated this earth, who ereated 
on heaven, who cicated man, who ci»^ 
lor man, who mode DariPH [ori Xnrice". Art^e^«]| 
king, the one king of taHjav, the £m« many- 

This ptufiage is I'eiy siiuiliu to the Gath& 

who created both kine fid hollne^ and 
WTiteni. iMated both good tieea and light, both the 
**rth and all mod liings.' This fa^^t one ol a 
number of patmlds between ^he Old 1 ^Jtls 

and the Aveata whidi might bo cited (cf. indis^- 
monn, Zeroiutr. Siudifn^ : j'oLon the other 

hand, an eoiud masa of coincidences eusta petwo^ 
the Achmmenian. inscriptioM mni the Asayr.-UaB. 
records (cf. Gray, AdSl* ivii, l&l-lo9|. 

It hu TH»n iuenrtBd kbst Kuds «■ t» » 

HgmB U liu Mtbftf (rf *rtJ iSWtia M Cif food, iSph* Psrinswr" 
[BO. Ev. 6.7-63): ■ IE Ihou hHwt ^ 

Ibfl noapLe, row SuriBwiris to thjlEv^' 

1I J..H. 11 th* E!«l c3iE Um kLaj. ^hi *»lrlT b* isro^ ^ 

dirttioT W* iMBiUa «fit wi srl Kandy ^ 

triL bn Ibtt ^)^erWlll, tki oaly dlr«?t RDcutMi to A^lniM 
la ooancxkio *iU' “ Atibw ^nl a n moeuch ^ t«UMl 


‘ herde,' Old PersiftH Aaiftd, Avesta A5i*t4, in both 
texts in cl«e a^soeiatien with ‘ dronght^^ 

It is thus trident that the Old Pertian liutcrip- 
tiema of iJorins repiBscut hun w a worshipper of 
Ahiiift Morda and as flUod with ahhuTrence ol the 
‘Lie,' One honriioant gwUlng (Ar^tA) and one 
matefiwnt fiend aro mentiod^ imdcT 

the nnines «i Younger Avest*. The 

ntvlisLio puTaUelswhiEjli may undonbtodly be traced 
botwMn we Achiemeiiian texts and Uie A™ti, on 
the other hand, are cnuntorbftlancHi by the Aaiqn'-- 
Hah. inscriptions from wliicli I>anu.i and his fnip- 
manifestly drew. Uis policy tawardB pthttf 
faiths than his own was that of In his to- 

cnnBtraction of tho kingdom on lue aec^ion, he 
Staten that he -restarod tlie ploiM of wom^p 
which Ganmatft had digged down mb, i. 64]- He 
ihoa appenrs a* ^ apponwt of rigid 
dosy, for the ' places of worehip' laWftnai a^« 
itiow-n hv the Bab. FerEion to hnva boaa honaes of 
the coda' [iitHi Jft iifinij. That thew were fire 
tem^ee, like the iliLguin struetu^ dwinbed by 
Stmto 1753) a® existing m Cuppado^. ac^ 
probable tlum that they were temples of the end* 

of non-Pu«laii peoples. _ 

Tfelj. Tiew iwrfrSi eenJlmiiiUnii u™ s '“I*** i 

rjWim inKtrEpSas o< In ^ 

n—isiwsLKiiitt. Caoilfl ud I^wrhiinp*, Avil 

tffMfefcS t™c*i ^ IIh* 1*7*1 lomrtli E™^ Wldcb, 

itst«. hirf b«s thst or We sad 

hwo Lb. prisfti ^ 

'Anello* m* !■ doebtfuL CflUldn utd Dtacbsm^i fci>i*wh*L 

•uISt. [(Uadhr tfim wltt Aurt (llt» K-ird ^pr*^ 

!^a£^ dxws. m*d=r LSb sstm oE UeiL]*. It# it 

di^rinlty Apslla. *ba b. 

rSt hgi ttvia a hrouiabl. wmIb to C>Tn.. pe^p* ^mlM 
^I-dyn. pad Who gsOEiiMuna^onmind by 
Sbs JiSSoiMlpndyMMy, At iU matt, oi lusoriptOiti Is noii- 

U lb* itols ^ Dsdw *t T#U #1- 

nwibkloi tha toCUrtriiie wflDtds ; lioni ai Wy 

nr Suit, tb# |f-*r or 5sla« iaipe* oi tha lod n* '■bo titb iskt 

dJ: wt &• So^Surti wbst h* b.th 

fcnuicrl at lU tha nJiaroOl tJw lotsTdiia- Whan ha (Darho) 
M.w*U ..>1* l\hm LUlJfjtlfli tWOffCtwl hm U i4tl B r e 

»Ttbi Eim tob^wsthtlwbfltocE ti^r to 


and HMHwhaL 
jopinLad siithi 


^ hkib ffeXltaaclNl Srf um W pim wiui uta w" " 

mo) ol Hj^tuprSL tha AdnanKpisn, tha roja^^y- ha Ii har 
K*^t)v powirful pad iri» to tainttt tlh 

and noble though hU inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius Bcems t* have been by no niofuis 

froOT Sm. Tet ™ hSTifir |srt much ^ _ g' -iA .„n.r_iw AbmnL Miuds. WM. as he 


tbeS oisn frow-- , , , . 

irrisht ts -pti Iwilitad PtplaffitTit td s Isla 

iTrS 

The ceuTM which iJit nnright naan ahomd puirauc 
ia termed ‘ the right path' (frarfflmh an 
idea which recniu not only in the Aveata (Yo™J, 
Ixiit 11T YitW, I. 83 j I'endidJId. iv. hot a]§o 
in the OT, the Veda, and dtpecmlly m Bnddhiem, 
In this ppirit I>fuiui dsriaree, in a much-diuptiteil 
m^ge. thac ‘ I walked aeoortimg' to reoUtude 

{atn^tf nri/ijpi lipariydyom, Blu IV. fW; l®r the 
^hl&hment oE this t-att w» Jactflon, 

Xiiv 00-931, the ArsfA here mentioned being 
doubtless idenriKd with the Arililt oE the Youngs 
AvesEa ‘who fnrthcrfltH cTuntures. proepeiMth 
ensatnres, givRth beaitii unto creatnrM {la«, 
xi. leir If thess two hen efl cunt powEis iroTepre- 
Bunted both in Old Peraian and in the Aveata, the 
two scrarcca agr« in thoLr view dE the demon of 
^rr.,j/rht fofT tho DcridyiTh aRiuIlSt whom DaniiB 
fn^oS^he nrc^tocLion^ of. Ahum i. bu 

identifiod with the Du^ftiryft. for whow dMtmc- 
tlen, oocortiing to the 

t/SUti mote Jte t)te teous™ «f ti™ 


tilt he fnlt merriy that Ahuia Mosda wm. i 
himself anyov ' the grtotuat ot go^ A t 
THBcrintion thneo contoiiM the words 


os he 
Perse- 

BoUtan ins^prion thrieo contoiiM mo woros Mdd 
I7d^f£i;i fernTOL^. which were formerly ruCLLlercd 
' vrith the ol»n-cods/ hut which axe now repirded 
ai m^dog - sll the ge^,; ThUinEi^rel^^ 
is wdfirmed by tho Bak iHt i^dai tij 

New Elamitio onnojj nuijjieptfl - ihiio. ( witn all 
tbn Bodsl in toxt* of dnuely aimiliar centcut and 
phnw^ogy. The plnml of ia-ya ('god I 
fn I be xlvest* only in Yaif, x, l4l, wluc^stat^m 
tliat Mdlhra' is ti'c wbMt of gPds,' hnt iU Pshlavi 

trian passaCT (JSeoinrif, vin. 1) ^ng 
mter*t^ in this connexion, Since it ‘Ff: . 

Sf AuhKteiBd, 0.0 wgbte' "f 

imifplioiu of DoriM “'i 

ISSiJte 'teoUol 'vy 

teZEidonihH (oCt which i. ij no niMIli CHtewi, 
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it rnfky *orve aa a partial eiplaruttiiia of the policiy 
pursued bj the AcbenKmiani with regard to th& 
ot tbe Kahylonians, Egjpliaaa, and Greek?. 
TMa view of Aharw u a nationnl deity In 

the tj*™ of the PETsmn kLng» may rondily he 
paralleled from other Oriental nations of antiqnlty. 
It may aIm QHplain the coliucstion of Ahnira Mazda, 
‘with all the Kodi/ of whom hewsi tho ^ireaCieat. 
In^hc light of this, the epithet rarp^w, appliod by 
oceordLog to Xenophon, to Zeta (Ahnn 
Mo^a} and Hoitia {Atarp, the sacred fire), powibly 
IlkewiM hoooinee expMoable (cf., bewoTor, the same 
Orftfjet ^Ven GiBck posta to jEthcTj Apolio,. 
Mokate, Uenne^, and Zous; ?oo Bmcbintitio, Epi- 
mr/u gtup itpud Eatiat GnstM Itgunivr, 

Leipiiig, 1893). Under any^explaaattoii it is a far 
cry from the UAtionallfitie Auuia Mazda of the 
^litio Aobmineniiiiia to the of ths Avealo, who 
hnookH no rivaJa and nrj^jea Ids foUo^er to * EKmvert 
oil men Ihini^* xiiL 3). 

4 - Xemw 1.—Tho chief eouxte fora knowJodoo 
of the T^Lgion of Xerxes L u Herodotos, who 
atntea (rii. 43, S3, 54J that thU kinj;, when he ar- 
nvod at the ileUeapont in his expedition agwMt 
Greece, Hcrfficed a thonmnd oxen to' Athene of 
ilmin,* and also made a libation to ^o inn, and 
gave an ofTcring to tlie doil ' Athene of Ilinm^ 
Hems to be the Perjoim Anatuta, who ia mentioned 
III the insonptiDiia of Artoxerxes IL, ind to whom 
wero onerHi, according to the Yonnger Avfeitfi 
V.}, ‘a huodred ataflions^ a thousand bulla, 
and t^ th ouMod sheep.* The ooirespondence in the 
nomoer qf oxen olferw in both aeamnta la eurelj 
n oteworthy+^ The homage to the non (Mithm) and 
the wfttera ia too well Iniown to reqnits fnrther 
eluetdatiem. (cf^ Strabo, xv. 3. IS). If Hcrodotiu 
may be ^liev^, moroovEi, Xmxes iMritle^ at a 
iMoco called Nino Itonda nine Greek boys and nine 
Greek gitla, and be odds (tiL 114) diat it was 
cuAtomoTT for the Feraiann to offer ^'ictuna by 
huj^g thorn alive. In view ef Ute fact that thia 
custom u mentioned nowhere else, and ol tins 
deniemciit of tho oncred elemont «urth which it 
would cauM, the Btatement of the Greek hhitqrinn 
smitLR too improhahle to be accepted as authentic; 
A passoM of much LntcoPeet, howevor, is that in 
wWcii HcTiMlDtue wiy* fvii, 49) that Xerxoa woa 
accompa^^ In hU marth by the ^fnered chariot 
ol w'hich waa drawn by eight white hoisca, 

whose driver went on foot, ‘ for da man monnteth 
™ thlB throne’ (cf. Qnmtas Cnrtinji, iii. ft-lS). 
Thia ‘ ctmrtot of ^oa' was, it may he ecmlcctoxed, 
none other tlion the ehrinc in which dwelt Aimm 
Jloidii^ the national deity, who thus escorted the 
kujK to victory qnitc as Jahweh did in HU ark 
cajTicd by the Israelitefl. 

5» A ArtastenM IJ and 111.—The brief tcila 
of AriAierxea and iii, ora intercating solely as 
addling the names of Mithra and Anahita te that 
of Aliura That this was a real innovation 

aoi^ia fw ftorq probable, ua the light of the rellgiiDa 
aombw by the imusionji in the to Cyrua 

noteworthy, in this connexion, 
unt I Entareh, who waa by no meonji unacquainted 
, X, Zoroastr uuiiwm , oonfirma the testimony 
of the inscripUon.'*, In hia Ufa of Aitaxerxes IL 
he mentinna the kliig*i wombip of Anafaitik, hU 
oathe in the name of hlithnv, ois well oa hU 
ooronatlon in. a temii'le of ‘ Minerva' (a deity of 
uneertaj.p identihcation). 

The AchRmcuiims ore coiiottsly, and perhaps aic' 
umc&ntjy, i^ored iu the hUddie Peroian wntingo. 
The ^oory haa been ndvonced that Artoxerxes l 
L o^giiunnna is mentioned in the Fahlavi teita 
the nnine of ^ Ardashir tha Kayon, w'liom 
tb&y caU Vohumaa, son of Spond^dad,' w’ho, aceoid- 
mg to BaAman Fo^f, li, 17, ■‘aoparatoB the demons 
irem men, scatten them aboat, and make# the I 


teligiDa cnireat in tbe whole world.’ This hjpo- 
theaia hkhke nil foondation. The Zoreaatrmn jGta- 
xonces w'ss the son of Spend-dad: the Acluemonian 
was the mm of Xerxes; aJ-BirOnl rightly dU- 
tingai-ih« between them, and the iilentiiieation of 
the two in tlie Sh&h-ySmaA and other aoureoa U 

E roperly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
I dne to the acddentAl comcidenco that the grand^ 
father nf oaab wag named Barioi Again,, ocooid' 
ing to the Ehikart (iv* 23), ‘ Ihvrai, son of Daiai, 
ordered tha preservation of twn written copies 
of the whale Avesta and Zand.' Thia Banns, 
who was thft son of Darins;, U idemtihod with the 
AqhRmeiuan Daiiua iel Codomanua, who wan the 
soa of Aruaues. Al-BlrOnr once more carefiiLly 
^t^guiahue between the two, and it is not un- 
iLfcoly that be U right In so doing {cJ. Noldoko in 
GaSger-Kuhn's CrruedmUt der irna. H, 

141), even tbnugh other OiienLoJ oaoicee Identify 
the two. At all events, tho equation U too doubt¬ 
ful, with the data now available, to serve as a 
baaU for any hypotbeais eitheT for or against the 
ZoronatTianism or the AmmrnenUiLik 

La tldi wnBeiion, licinver, HWqttoa nuy b* nud« d Um 
rtry plut^Us hyiloUiMlS Of tJn Puxl SChOliM' SfiflaL wbo SDD- 
{taM lftwivrM Fahnw, Bomlaj, IWQ, Kj tb>L thE 
^ruM s^ bk Lmraedlita pmclaoeKin wars tnaiEerTfd tmti 
Hw OBf iyaamlf to Uw etlm by Uw r-sblarl votten ’ la Iboif 
aUcmpi to jHJm off HOU el tbs iHt klagsaE ifa* A^honinlu 
neCM* nueilBBtfd aborts «r tb« Ust lujsniui tnanmiyh* U,. 
suiMSfiStat* oE kiiif Oulbuip.' LE tM» miv be aawptMl It ^ 
no mesiu ImMnlwEiEtiY it wqaJd cmbij fiiUoH u « iiuriWr 
ef eearsB tbtC tbsmMh»bled XorpHtrisate af the cEriiBitT cl 
VIvhtHfiH ilMKtld be ■ttrlbgtcU to Lfae kliizi, wJutHcf 

IhelrotHi fkitli nmT hsra bHD. Tb* lock m S£tvwDaat 1bet«aD 
tbe nonimihi lemixled Iq tb» Pihkrii Iciis ud th^ dntuH a| 
EJh adumfiOsM murt, bowevu, hg taken Eaio KDocLai in 
stlampt to BdIt# Ibis iprabtom. ^ 

In tha light of what has been wid, it would ap¬ 
pear that the AchwineniATia were preHemmentfy 
wonhippen of Ahura Mazda, though they did not 
FMuse to recogmie other Iranian deitlca, attch aa 
the sun, the fire, and Lbe waters, or even hesitate 
to houour the divimties of other conntriM* rebuild 
their temples, aud reetora their unit. Aliura 
Mazda was to them a purely uatlouaf god, aur- 
rminded by aubordmaEfl deitica who wore elcarly 
^ture - diiiniiiEo, NomotouH parallels ntay 1 m 
drawn, both in conoept and in phraaefiJoEry^ be¬ 
tween the Old Persian inscripltmu and tbo AvUta, 
Mthough it U most elguLhcaut that these coiua' 
denw are witli the Younger Avosta, witli Its pro¬ 
bable TecmdcfiCeitce of tbe pre-ZorooBtriim nature- 
unit, rather than with lha GAth&s i and it must 
fliao be remitmbcred that eqnoUy atriking ana* 
lognok exifft between tlio Old Pcreinii and the 
Aais^.-Bab- teita. The Old Perwan iuBcdption* 
moat he snprieiuentod hy aft available aource*, 
whethK in Greek, Egyptian^ Baby Ionian, or K&w 
hliuiutic. From a eorahil study of all theso doen 
mraU, It hocomei clear that the only coucloiioa 
which con safely be reached coucemuig the re* 
ligiou of ^0 kiuge of thU dynasty U tWt they 
were Mazdajasnmmi, not Zoiosstriaus. 

i-i 
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liL CPMb, 1 ^'^; WiadlKtuiuiui. 2 wiNutr. 
StudiM Stire. girjlua df* P^rri^ul^ 

OoM JwinitlkM CauvAm, laMJ; TLelff, <?<**. tan dtn C?*- 

diralf fa dt f>iiillitid (AmiltfTduii, titQ 

dtr jatitttenififffkidittt (iIrHUn. JSWSJ; Orellt 

(Dona, 1 . R«Lb, UmJi. umapw oiciMt- 


iraraUiwtTfl., ^cAcrmrjpMli, and Ifratl, foe udl^nu 
tllilknmphicni rrf ctBUC** bo Wefcr 9tt JukaOD. /tWL 

^ IdiiJis IL 

ACHELOUS*—Th& nania of the ureat^^t river 
in Gra«i». FIdwLh^ fwna the wntotnhed of Pindu^ 
in a Kfuthwljf directwin, it forms in ils lower wattra 
the bouinlnTy‘lino between ^tolin and Acaitiania 
before filling into thn Tonifiji S«a, The rlvor-goti 
who pr^diHioTeT it wan r&piit^bd tlic son of Oceanna 
and TethviJ (Ife^ Theoff. 340) i he was tlio eldest of 
3Ol)0 brotbcta and sdprams anionEnt thajn, in power 
sei-ond only to Onsanuj! himself {Acnilkui fr. lli»> 
Frt^iA. Huf. Gt. L IGl). Other Ie^T.-iacUi, after tho 
manner of Enhomenw. represent as a num in 
caDset^neoee of whose bottows tlie river drst (pinliod 
forth as a. divine Bolaeu (Bce, aj., ii- 33). 
Tisdilioti regarded him as the king of streams^ 
ffx»m whom are dciivod the waters of all ether 
riven {Zenodotas on Horn. IL ni. 133), and u 
such he was woiahipped thronghont the Giwk 
w'orld, from Athens and Oropna aa far aa RhMcs 
and Metapontuin, Thni It in not Hurpriisiog that 
en^ler stieoma bealdeii tho jEtolian rivor bora hie 
name—inThw^y, Aolifea, Arcadia, and elsewhcra 
Fuithor, we hnd the word Achdoua genondiied in 
the sense of water (Ear. Batch, etc.): Lhia owan 

especUlly in the eerunionial phrnBoology of saeri- 
ficea and oaths-^roving that the identification ia 
not a poetical leBnement:, bat the stmival of aa old 
religieiM formula (Ephonia fr. 27; Fm^t. Gr. 
i, Again, AchcloOH ia the bather of a aumeroM 

progEftiv of water-aymphi, such u Paireae, Cofitali^ 
and JJuee, the gtlaniiM spirits of local UeUenic 
fitreama TheappropriatencM is lesa obvious when 
tlte S^lieiH appear aa hia diaghtem (Fauaon. ix. 
34, 2) I perlia^ they are eo yiewod in thoir aspect 
aa thewimUioB cabn of thewathem Boa Lu summer 
(cf, Od. xli 166). For it has beea held that Ache^ 
ioDS wns not only a river.god* bntT “ signifying 
water La general, almi the lord of the lea Iwilomfr 
witr.-MtKdlendorff, Ear, JTcraittM*, i. p. S3S. Hia 
iHost futTnnm yipeamnce In mythical atnry is as 
the Holtor of Dehmcita, who was vangohilnid hj 
Ilcmklea (nfter a Eorc* struggle. Like Prot^. he 
■xKHssed the power of metauiorphoHhi, end In this 
[Attle ho osanmed the form of a wild bull (Soph, 
TftuA. OK* &b7ff.). In the ctrarte of the fight, 
one of hiH bomiB was broken off by Heraldee, and, 
according to one aoooaal, he rtLosomed it from his 
conotiorur hy giving la cKchan^ for it the hona 
of Amaltheia or eomnoopia (Apollod. BiiL n. 7, S). 
The sneientB gave a rationiuistic expionauon of 
the Bto:^': Hemkliffij repTceents the gfowing power 
of clvilixation. which reclaimed the nLaTHh-land for 
agiicultuje hy damming nad diverting the wild 
exnbcraaOs of the river (Strabo, x. p. 4^), It 
Beems rather as If Achelum was a name oanse- 
Qiated in primitive ntaal to expresfi the principle 
of moistura a* the BQuroe of life and growth. Pur- 
ther* since to a oatioa uf cow'hmds the liuU b tyjd- 
cal of gfinciattve Mw^er, the foetering rivor-god was 
womh^pi^ in bull form. Whatever be the espljuia- 
tion, it ottould not be forgotten that the bnll^ abai»e 
h coinmon to rill river-gtid* nnd la not liinitcid tn 
Acheloos (cf. Em. /<»» 1261). A spobolical coH' 
Doxion betweea the two aapeeta of diTinity was 
found in the bom of plenty, which, as we liave 
seen, was mythically usociated with Acholeno, 

In art, Acneleus ta ropreeented either as on old 
m«LTi .(rftli horns* as a ii«i"«ecpent with human hood 


and. orinu Jind ball's Lom-i* or as a boll with haman 
face and long dripping bo^. 

Tito etyraelot^' of tho word fa unknown, and 
infaTencea based iReroSy upon eomectoroJ oiphmji- 
ttoiiJi ef it tdiould he nnbesitatiitgly rented. 

LrnsjirUA.iL<-SrU. bj 0. Wtp»*l 
H. W, Stoll En O. Crupps, Cr^ 'L**" 

"■ c. PSAESOS. 

ACHILLES was asteoslvely woTaldp].«d 
thioughent the HtUenlo world, Ni^wous 
lldv^ Ewn miulo MX Cbfl JarivaClofl. Ol hi* neUilr wtn 
in nnoient and in modem times, bat thn etymology 
remains ouite nacErtwD, Nor do<M it api>ear pos- 
Hible to afttlbate to him with cenlidHice am' e^dn- 
eiv'oly uaturnlifiiiD eigmticance, though he has been 
claimed as a river-gpd, as a god of light* ^d even 

MA ft JUMU'-ITwl ; Kf 'Mj ^ lUtTEly tnO Chiol 
uf the heroic figunw of Greek myth who w^e 
deified by later gEueratiens os trouii^diinig the 
normal tiwers ofhanjJuiLly. NoverthcleM* Gtew 
arecertmn promiaent featuiee m Lia worship which 
cl nim recognition. , 

He apjiears moat cowipicaoualy as a oca - gnoi 
wbosie templo wag placed on prom oalnrleij or oavT.- 
gable Kfasts, and whose help as apilot would seiairo 
a salt) ancliomge, or, in time or would ai- 

BTuure the violonce of tlio storm. The oontranr 
win^j with which his spirit vi.srt«i the Oroeks 
after the captum of Troy, ces^wl^ Felyxi^ 
hod been sacrificed (Ear. Hct, 109, I2ff7|. In tbia 
hrie nikina waa perpotnAtWi honwi^ 
■Were naid to him at harboare, OiS at Tainarcn and 
Skyn^ The poiiulatity of hij worship ^on^t the 
i^irtek aettlera in .;Vsia Minor accords with this; at 
Stiletoji ft spring vtta cuUed by his name, sad m 
hia temple at ^gcum in the Trood ottennB* were 
nuide to him 03 a here. Bnt tlie moot slimlficant 
tesrimeny to the high estimation in w hteh ha was 
held la the ejtemiion ol hie oult to the shores of 
tho Ettiine, wheiu he waaboauarad ss PonUmh^ 
<CIG ii. P, S7m 2070). To this acighl^rh^ rt 
seems to have beea carried hy tho earheat GJ™* 
miTiintorB in tfieir odventuroaa voyages of ^ 
Mve?y, His chief temple in this was sita^ 

ated at Qllna on the laaatb of the Hypoms, where 
a collogo of priosU was devoted to his service 
ChryB,xxsTi 80fr.): lacing th&narrowest port of the 
Cinimerian Bosporos a village settlem^t had grown 
up round aaother of hfa pre<ancta (btnvbOj, xu p, f”': 
The most interesting and Mlehralcd of his 
edits wofi oonnected with the lonoly "h^^ “ 
dninlmhlted Ulond of Lcukc (or Achillea Intend* 
aometimoB confoeiHi with 

Strabo placea at the month of the Ih^Blheiiw, 
opiwflite to tlio mouth of the Dwiabe (Etir. Aftsfr, 
iSsfiO 1 E^d, A’on, iv. 46). Here t he only inuiPitmnta 
were the ecn-birds* and though nasugmiort, lor 
whom the tempts served m a foa^n, might l^d 
to sacriliM, they were obJip^ to Imyo at su^L 
Hore nVw Hoien and AckUss were boliev^ to 
Kjnwrt tPEHtheT j for sounds ot ^b 
the noise of ELrawyd moo w&ie t 

nroeceding from the aanotasTV* 

Swe nod amorement th^ 

dcstion: His dearest is the 

Poinjondrosi who rticcoasfully obtoinwl his help 
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ACOSMISM—ACOSTA 


a 


wIiGQ jnflt'rinjf from Lho pgllntion of ftccidpui*! 
humicldG (Plot Gr. 37, p. 299 C-e)^. 

LcTELmiA^ — Artt. by C FJ«ieb« In RaHhar, uuj. by 
I. Eicber bi J^uIy-WJ^qw*; O, Grtipw. Gri/Kk, u. 

(Huff) 5 m, pp.eiMidJT B, Bury Ij3 ClU ±UL 

(i^>pr2Mr ^ peasson. 

ACOSMISM (Gf- a priTative, nud k4tftun^ ^tlie 
ttuivctse,' in tlie sinae of an ordered or arranged 
wLdId).— Tlila tGrcn bdongii priiMariljf to th^ field 
<»[ Ontology^ L<, the tiinoiy of the iiitimate nature 
of beiiig and Reality; but it lum eUjii^l tx-aiinga 
also^ Altotriiig for MveraJ pgsalble di^rencGe of 
theoretic-al mterpreUtien, the doctrine of Aeoeiuisui 
inipliuR that the nnivcjnse, u LtHmn to human 
ostpcHcnce, pci»iteant» no reaUty in itwilf, but la 
de|rQUilient uiioa, or ia a manifestation of, on under' 
lying ^ being. In a word* the auii'crau Jnnat hg 
viewed aa a semblance. In the history of modem 
thon^iit the eJiisbii;]U eiairijilfi of the doctrine 
may be de^HTibod as the nt^taptiyidcal panilldl lo 
HiLme'a p^chological sooptLoiein. For ifumev Cty 
-ltd, erffo tb'cAor wt. And jrwt as Le thus iiies 
llofiion upon the exporienoe of the itidividixal 
man, bo tho aeoamLst holds the universe u a whole 
f* P* ^JJ^^ory. Tills coneliuion* while defoneLble, 
M In _Spinora*fl ease, frum tbo BtandpoiDt of the 
histr^i.-^ end upeculative coDdittona of (he time* 
may be Mntrqvertftii ou tbeatrictly thooretical side, 
rnrit M uhviona that the reality conaLitittiag the 
snbaLratam of thenaiverso must be reganied u iht 
real: it i? no less obvioui, howevefr Ibat the only 
reality attrlhutahle to it lunst be derivod* as eon- 
^rnalmnian experience. fi»m the universe already 
d«l4U%l to be lUuztddry* For UXamplg. spinozna 
Al^lute Subetnneo—the reality underlying the 
univeree—is known to man in the two 'attributes' 
Thought and Extonsion. These in turn diflferenU' 
ate the^lveamto ' modes*'each mode of Thouaht 
teing the itorreapondetit of a moito of Extension, 
Uod IS* theerfore. at oum the 'Thing* which 
thinks and the ‘ Thing' whinh is extend e£ Hence 
l&H the condhioDa of hia age proventeHi him from 
leeiug fully) sny attribute of God, whether known 
to man ur not, is a tmthod of perceiving substimce, 

' By attnoutu I understand what iaLellect per- 
»iv^ of fiuUtanoe aa constituting its essence'(of. 
^ ^ ’^p.^h'QL), ljUtWGGq this conclusion 

and H^vuLmn idealism there may be, doubtlea# a 
distinctmu, but without fnndaenEqUl diflorence. 
jVnd the reason lies open* Only from human 
expcriGnce oaci SpirnMo, ur any one, ilenvo reality 
ami meaning to inject into the lo-eallcd Bulntratnm 
or ‘Unknowable? In other words, either the 
TOWlty Underlying tbs ccsJuae is nothing, or it 
^Itcvei reality just to the extent to whicJi it may 
be viewed as an etfijclive component of human 
exponence. 

Due need not do more thim indJeato the import¬ 
ance Oif tbLi as bearing upon theological problomi, 
«sp«tally then raised by ihs rdigions of India; 
or upon ethical r[uestiami, partienurJy those con¬ 
nected w ith Quietism (wh. see). 

Theyoj/ijw of the ovorwhelmiug nature of the 
UltUMte Being teodi mitnraJly t* AcoaniLxm ; jki, 
tw. dpea undiia cmphasLi upon the trani>ceDdence 
of l>eity. In both casw, however* the conctusion 
follows ujuaJiy from u morfl or lew saj^nc ethical 
^ttitudCg rfttlitr tb&ti /tmn idd-Laphydi ri^l 
and logical argnmenL 

Ij miHTesa.—G, S, JMacbe, Srr flawI ^ jMwiti iMkA 
mn:Ai#iinwni/au|i<fiwnwii ;i3S4-3:9^ ml. UL: DDriwr. j'Mt. af 
^r. JIhwr. (Esf. tr.) toL L «01, vol iL *47 f.^ K P»iilc«.^;S- 
irifiWj? in rf, F* C S, ScMkf, fiid^ q/ 

r-: A E. Ta.thf, jJScBwiifii ^ MtUsAuwia. 

LfStea.1 fiBiJo;, j. KijtlaME. Etts^ ftSBOl 

R. A. Dqh; spi'JMiwl pwiiioi/ (tnci z^ti/wwiFruiosiL 

l«wm. Hid, toL IL ird<td oflefli: uh st*- 


Uria nf PfiQati^s fandET '3 

— " . - 

tr. 



CDig, tr. lacg, 5a-K. *sat 


o( J. E. Ej-dmunq. 
tin ep^nuiadi 

Ses Faanuiiuc. 

R, M, ’VVkyLEV* 
ACOSTA—Uiifll (or, aa he was original Ey 
muuod, Gabriel] da Costa ia an inicrcsring hut 
overrated personality. InEereat in bis career ia 
due msdnly to the »mllnrity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam Jew of the samo period 
^pinoM. It may even be bb^ that the hafsb 
treatment which the latter receivod from the Js^rihh 
immunity waa the tuanlt of the vaguries of Acosta i 
(Hit there was no real parnRel between the two 
men. Acewta did not pu&icsg the strength or origin* 
ality of character which enables a retieiona tbiakef 
to staiul uEude, yet he was giftod with enough in* 
dependence to render it impaAsible for lum to 
submit to the mtroint of anthoritv* AoCMta woa 
win abO'Q't ISOO* (Lt OportOp of & ^^fxirUDO 

a fsjnily of Jewish nrigiu forted to conform to 
Itooum Catboltcum. CanelnUy educated in the 
new ffiith, he Imd every prospect of advonrernent: 
but* na he Leila ns* his studies of the OT left him 
dlaEatisded with Catholithnn. PelenuinEd to re* 
Slime JndiURm, Acoeta with othiir membeta of bis 
wntrivijd to ftfiwpe to id 

li 9 apG^liy RR a Jew ; buL w&£ to b« 

expectod, he found Jndaunn leas ideally perfect 
than lie had dreamed, fie soon cams into contlict 
w'ith the Synogi^eashDbad done with iheChorok, 
was excoimnnnicnted, reconte^l, again defied the 
nnihorisiiii. Was again eEcuuimnoieated, and final Ey 
suhiqitted to a pqblic and degrading penance to 
the Bynapogttej shortly after whicEi ha shot him* 
eelt* was tmibably in 1S47; SpinoAi wa.R a 

boy of fifteen at the time, 
tlntifcow, anther of the well-known drama on 
the subject, rapresicnls Uriel Acuata iw a youth at 
^ j snicida t he waft sartaintj over ; 

and rf ihe datee given above be corroct jaa U muiit 
proteblc), he was nearer SO. Thui ws aro not 
dealing with a peraecntod youth, but with a 
niQD of oili'^ADttd. yoATflp who HyuipK.t.liv 

ratiior (uT HTbait ho vtu than for what ho onffur*tL 
H:is brief autobiography, written jiwt t>cfure hie 
death, is indeed a pathetic decument* Ho called 
It Er^J^tJ^tnr AKm/iim nVir; it was pnhJiahed in 
Latm by Philip Limborch on pp. S4tf-3&| of his 
di ir£ntaU ReJi^fionv CArijtianeo (Gouda, 1(187* 
^ ^ Gemion tranelation by 
IL Jellmck in Uben uml Lchn (Zcrlsit. 

Ja7J). In this antomogiapliy bo tells us most of 
wl^t we know cf hta career* tte alnnrta both 
ChristiAnity and Jculnism, uxpri^iiig hinuielf with 
pctiliar bittcTncasB^ingt the latter* whooa Lcachers 
he rii^edly terma Phurisoos. Th e only aut hori tv 
t^t ha admits is the ‘Jei natuns.' thus plocina 
hmi^lf among the l>eLsts, Nature, bft sa^ teaehlM 
al human virtue and fTotemity, while rcviailed 
roiiglon producw atriXe* Hb speaks Hv-mpitheti- 
oolly of Jcffua* Strungeay auungh, he hods oU 
neoesnarj- nd« for oonduot in the Noocliian laws 
formulated by the Talmqdtftls; titties were seven 
in n^Ur j and though the details differ in lUffcTunt 
Kab^c BOUJto, tbt-y include belief in God, ihn 
avDniiiice of ^ullery* tannlm, and robbery. Thesa 
Aemtu coTiaidors to be 'lawa of qatnrs? 

As i cQDtribn^r to religions thought, AcmbUi, 
Fto not original. But be belongs t« tho direct 
unn of rationolLste who were subsejinoutly to attain 
P niiich aignificance in Tcfigieqa history. fJo 
* j ^ when toleranco was little under- 
“ood even jh free Amsterdikaa, and [hongli hig 
^nhl^ wore mainly ftclf-inflictad, he must always 
enjoy the synipathy of tbosn who condemn tbn 
attempt of public authority to regulate belief and 
ocimptil TOntannity. As a diampliafn of freedom. 
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Ac»tA miin.t l« hidnoorodt but tia champimiHlilji 
ttm fiuitoiftic rttUar tban Tubuat, , „ ., , ^ 

Ijidut™,—W iastou, 

uSn&tirt ftB S(riM U«iulu In Ji 

J. IBTOMIJl I. AllMAltA)(S+ 

acrostic.—A n (imM(K(All 1* etjninlogicallj 
ui ejctremity n£ n lino or veiM^ lit. ; row' {rrJStwK 
Apost. Cfwai. U. 07 pTC«^I>ea »n anbphnliia (iljant- 
ine of p^tns in wtiich a Em>;lQ voic? beguu tho 
vwtcf, tbfl Mncre^tlon MBS 

(ri djriHWTEinr)^ Epipfewiios {Mipne, sJil. 3Wj tAllB 
the numcrAl ibto tba ' actosiio J oi the 

hune jMUf, But ui Aoroelia ie nsiially a. m 
which the iuituJs of line* or itectiao# spell n worn 
or words or an Jilphahet. An cbecedoiy o^roetic is 
BomotimM called pimply lui dplmhct, 

I, Bickoll and otbtra Und fifieeii oomplolojUpha- 
betAOT remnins of them in the Hoh. OT mud 
viz, in the followiufi Paslma or chuptCTB J (1-^3 
Vm 9-10. 25. 34. 37. lit il2. liw. 

31; (10-13) Ta t SL 3. 4 i (14) Nah 1-2 i (IS) Sir 
51 * 

(i) Pk. wo (L.TX or *2 

dmletun Qt •!(«»»] tkrtfik (P* ftv* . 10 .. - 

With WC aorf 'tTI h™ * « Inltlll pwd* W* ibrnaW 
II bela» p, u Ib Dthcr eaae* watEd beloF. Tbi nJfED 

bringi wiBiMlat pfanSLif IriUrrt »et*lii*T. 

{SJ ^ M.—An alpbkbtl mirttu fl. with * Irturf from **tn 

1 h liMJudrf fai Tomtom 

utt s, tnla r.“ •nJs 'Artw’ (Wr Au ^ppondwl i3 :ra 

HUi^ HJ, u» roiBfcur ol Hi* wuwii to- ^ jpiiwtio 

nch 'u 1 »tb Hurt nomUcr o( neniM ^x -pocuou, tpL ki not 
iphabrt IQi* (3!lL 0>* iddrf *aT*fr be^^nf 

_ ■ 1. ._ * m ■ _i_”.■ L^I ■ v*v4e Tdw rf^^eeunli " 


EV and luv* fa r.W' T#* ritfWecnn cry {sr cried}, 
Ditt with E tefow y (rr.n. I'fJ tlww waiU b* uO 


<B} 

rrre. 

foi llifV ippa, 

Bteil to rrwt'Th* ri^liJlwWi.' 

(4>It 37.—An. nlplmLei isuInTd F, r^nucid Ift* (Ijt “ 5*“" 
pl«fa n, rnd In t.« ram (C^4^F3 wllh ddifclh tor nuh* 

__I., I.TX A Jjfljii*, lflT.« Pjnnnil nunur^ 


Lh word In biwdcct* fof nn A Junui*, la T.® Pjnnnil 

III. lli“Atpbal*tH TTllfi thrir Wt*™ tiran Uh 
bil^ of lie vfm*T wbich tlu« it thi “d ir? niunbfrad 

trhli AitA, und m cm. The imhb» ct th* Iri fara i t* riiro In 
tb* fimrilAt niUi, but net fa lie LIX >ot*i 

SSrl^ i^-'li fagfaB: aiA ■« til* iwrfiiiAi trcim tfai P^t«i n 

*1^1 ft 115.—Aa illifaifaV flM'piM *T "ith 1 JettM fippi mch 
TEif«v «n* Iptflnrliitf rrirr (LII -urAt n.} tiTfar tdtea 

ootbetofe'^r:-■n.TTtnCJtti^ 

m ft sin^.—An lljihAirt with m kttef fratn Hdh rene, 

bot1nljIiBU»eflawepr«cdtiajeFr*™u 

ftmiml.-Ari lijUmtM UkcW wlthtlw brtttM In 
<*Sn. Tl* LXS Ifl™ ibidjf BiRtBV 

•tiwiRi fomw. Ith Ti-Af for « ct- AqnDi’i Gtrtk far Hon 
Ln ft Kffi”. *i fCtaffP Onmie. rdlirtlpMft> P- Sib 
nL ILL 1» lA H« S34« *l-J^-Tliree oF wl^ 

vrW'ien* rt™ 1 Let»r. tint fa tlS} Wnff 
BBH. rto. Ifeb. B bErnn p; fart la lb* LiJi, wbipt Sir* lOiO 
Bupee lb* falteci. B ffafa 'Aj* ud *4 wfon^tty h litki or tt>* 

***(14^!?£bi"l tlw loppoirf U*rt* 

mare**! 'eniniihoutlPdo^iw*Blckefll*CbinL *™*rt 

iNibum' fa Bmiifasif ind fa ■ 

run Sir {n*-®>-Fw«n u™ Vm»m, beJonr the dJmrtfy o! 

flebnw, IHcken >«f tbit ^ aa 

tVlvInm ea "Itibklwt bnt be ^ nrt e^lkfactorily 
iD tin hrb^ L° tl» LXJ B <*4 S«to) 
material* far tbi btjffaBfap ol eilfart lb* Jf«d Term fa 
riaht mdef. fa r.« IWRln 'inCCI }“ 

r _ -.V tad mpiilY tl» jpod Ifa* lK)*i> th* Utbnw. Cm 

K'GU^f 

is not without crilical importikncp s it enahlei do 
* Bam. fthd th* nunt* ftduM. PabtioA^ . 5 i-nw" fa 

1- 

pTflOiHre •*“ «* 

arwli 


in plmccE to detect and emend errota, or to bnpply 
dehcieucica, SDiuetimes at leaAt it connolen cam.. 
plotoDD^aj as in Pr whore the praiiKis of the 

virtaDoa woman onhautt the alphabet. In. tb.« NT 
eompAro ' 1 am the Alpha imd ibe U.^ 

3. Alphubeto and otlier adroeticB ara found in 
Jewi^ T^yer fi<H>ba and aeamlur writinga. Famoui 
names were shortened actusittcftlly, as in Ka^llfa.VI 
for Rahhi Mwea Maimonuiea (hen bl n i m .). A name 
glTCn hj aoroatie %'EtMat may selilo a question of 
anthoreuip, aa in the. case of B. dacoh iJen Bbim^ 
ahon^ commentary on A^A, often found aHcnhwl 
to n bettei- known writer. Tho miitaka may have 
arisen partly frcnn bia name hiTiug been wTittun 
f' "n for E/iifvi Jaaiif SAiffuhtfni^ ann thcu rcb4 ' ft 
Itoffii. 

4 » Syritw! ocfostici abound in Serrico Boolia and 
Dtlier early writiugit, ApliTnatoa prefixed Lbo 
letter* of tba alpluibet to hia twenty-two iftmtidK*. 
Ephroim wrote alpbahetlc hymns„ two of which 
may be emu tramliterated at tlic end of BiekoU a 
Cffhiw V.T, 

c. That ocTOftticB wore UAea m urules is thong uC 
to'^ indicated iy their occarretico in tho prolondcd 
araol»ol the Sfhyl. Thcflo tnftko the mmiS 'A^P 
an acTcwtic of east, west, north, sonth In the lino 

'ArTfliJlf]]# T¥ iiJtfit « f< isl'ApxTo^ (iii^ tEO, 

viil 321; of. ib 165^ if. 3). Romulus Mil Remus 
art alluded t* by the word ^naTidi liL 114>. tho 
Greek R Htandinjir for a Aunt/reif. The Inftinfa of 
tfio liucs riiL 217-250 give the Orect for * JcHna 
Chriat God^ft Son ^vtoor Croae,’’ whence, wiGiont 
Crt-Tj, as an anraetic of an aortstic, cornea IXOTS, 
^Esh,"^ A my-Htio name of Christ (Ang. Civ. Z*fii 

231- . . . , * .1. 

5. Otfriod’s metrical rtmdmng of a form ol tho 
DiatcJtaaTHA into Old High German (l^h «nt^} Is 
preened by tlie acrfaslle*. ' Ludoi'ico {Lutlw^nco} 
Qrientaliuni Regnomm Kcgi ait Saios lEtetna,' 
^ Salomonl Epwenpo OtfrUftVt^ and followed by a 
longer one to the elTeet, ' Ot/r. IF. moimehua H. et 
\v, Soncti Gain monoet. moniioliia' Thns ogam 
aecoetica teetify to anthorabipv _ 

7 . Profeasor H, A. Gilee. of Cambridge informs 
A «n.ifay fLhf < fho Chitu-AA have nvenu forms ut 


tho writer that ‘ the ChinoM have severuJ forms 
tba aorostic. The oimplost ia that in which tho 
hidden Mntence U revealed by toLking tho first 
WBrd in each Una of a short poem. This fonn la 
often still further olnborated by not tho 

actual wordii required to molio Beiuw+ nut homo, 
phonos of a more or less misleading ebaracter; 
Amglici, are majd*,'*oto.t whom Bcvm u 

roquired for the Mmso. Other kinds of aor^tio 
art produced by the dieaeotiou of words, to wbieb 
tbe ChincJHs script rsadily lends itodf, juncfi as we 
form charades-' „ . _ ^ 

Lrmm.Tt’oa—Oai-taT SickeU, (JiCnrujaa Tit. 

riBasi and art. ‘ Eici ri»h».bvti*iib*s Lied Jwn> Hl ia rbn 
Ifl^KT; ■«. 'JUiwOn' la Curtwri A'^-v 
hi T^ arU 'AiiKwtjla' in -fiFj Laeanlp, SinaBiV^, L 

SinflixBt. IFiifita Dk. jhtTi. IS Ijol, v, JT, OjfcRjd* 
Dtfal^^r, cb. vlLi Karl Rrtg^efaeri 
AutBdJ. Ltrxmtfar, j Bft7 n»71 ■nd IndM, a*#- ikrrwOrf^ 
■Omt- (d-TtMch {ISClk Crilcl^ 

*riL -ll7Alsfaib*! Vi BenSnw'aBMh 
roKi fa C Tijlor'i ^ W' ^ 

SySii «w ITJaiahErp 
L CiSfaL «*■ Effar thi Intmtuctfan. pp. 

V^nfm Bracuie. Aifac^fasulKAM Ls^uflfc* f ' 

lar.iTHit. G. lAtuws- 

ACT, ACTION.-Thft EnglUh 
is oBod very widely. ape^ of th® i. 

bg nne body upon another os 

action, mid Sr have no word like 
or the Geruum dni ^aWJa, to 

nato human agouny m sueh, bo^ m 
the iiartlctJw mAfanee. In tbn wuid conduct 
wo have a geucral term for human aciiun aa sm 5. 
when we Epiak of it in a mere or 1^ rtmprthe^ 
mve way, hat in speaMDg of tho particular mslanw 
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we must hevij recfiUTEe to the woniH ‘ act' Rud 
‘ action/ Eeni^ when we meh to dn^nsto the 
fti?CTicf of dtiui in it9 Mcniilur character, ws miut 
pTsfix Uifl^epiiliet, This peaniiar cliAr&ctot of 
p nnum acbos, ^ the plinse ia ordiiumJr TUifti to 
mark the dlatuioEion from any sort of pbycleal 
fiction^ ia tkat the former ts an eiprcsajon oJ coa- 
scioiiKncaii, Bat in makiciK tliU broAd dL-itinction 
we miikt notice, firet^ that it applina cmially to oil 
mUnml netion oa dUdogni^ed from pnysicul and 
merely phyuolnj^eol notion; andT ifaxind, in the 
oiMUBiiion of Iniman Action the phrftw ui often used 
■j^'idely to uuelnde imconBcicnrg actiami ejc- 
hicuLed by the hnnian arganiam. The fact ib, of 

tOTJfBftp ttlAt tLe huErtftih Dr™jiiBEn Itxhiblto ftU 

(jradcs of action^ pbyMCflJ, ammnl, and hnmnn in 
tho slnctwt ienae. The only phyueal aotioiu of 
the Drgnnimn, howRiorj, wluch eoncent na in roln- 
tion to oEir Btndy of eoneeiona aeticni,i, ara theme 
which am like the latter Lu depending directly 
upon tjie nervuda ajetoin, but mdike them in not 
ex&reiMing oonacicimmeivt, whether in the form of 
fee^g Or pnrpotw. Of hucIi aetioni of thn eerrouB 
aystein, notespreMire of ootmoioiuneBa, two gmd«8 
lue diBtm^uijihed i the Rbiipls Reflex octfon, and 
ths more complex Insdnotive Action in wMch a 
number of mnvemente ore oo-onilnated in the pto^ 
daction of a single regult-tliougb it Hhoctld be 
PCiwrF"™ tltftt tlift of tnio itLEtiiacto ij veiy 

limitol in the cam or jitam ^\^aen wy rlmt 
these ncliona are not expresaive of oonaefonKnaBB 
we de not neceeaarily mipJy that they liave no 
cojudons ^'Mmpanimant*, but only that the 
natuiw of the action is not determined by theaa 
wnBcio^ Aaeompanimeota even when prcMiit, 
The reflex action of eneeziiig b not determined Iw 
tho ECTii)Ati<mB whirb acconitHiny it. And aimi- 
lATly, ittongh an instinotivo nctiun may be aoootn- 
PAnied by wwi^on and feeling, tho pnrpoeiTo 
cbari^ter winch it displnya ia not ciue to consdoM 
furotbonght. 

Of human actiona, in the stricter sense whidi 
ATO ppnsxiyo of oonMionMnMa--Hsr which, to uae 
the tecnnical term of peychology, rto oenationa ’ 

4he m«t obnoQJt typo la the imrpofled Action, in 
Ti^cii the performance of the action ia preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. But it is 
evident that bqcIi part^sed action cannot be 
psychologically pnmitiv-e, aince thoae ideas or 
iina^ea of moneraenla to be executed, which 
are implied m nuriioMd Action, could Lave been 
lonncd onty after previoua expenence of the 
oame movements brought about in s&mo other 
wy* (k™ Qcnay, cither w e mEist faJl buck npon 
r^Uflx MtiotLi for iL IjtgirLtaing, ox w^e uiijit bold 
tha^ in the most primitive pbue of oonatkm, 
a ct^go of aimto - psrceptloD. or the feeliiiEr 
which aceompanles it, finda imtuediato eipreseion 
in movement. To the fbimcr course, which ia 
apt to bo faToar^ by phyalologlsts, there is the 
objection that TtEtci^ even thongh they may bs 
pTimitivo fdrt' tbo LEi[Ii>“ldu(J Ln tJns teiue of LcitLix 
inbented non ona airangieiuento, mnst have been 
devolopw at >ome time in the eipcrionce of the 
r^e, Jn our present expcrienije of tlm formation 
of A habit, w* can trace the degradation of tonntivo 
Action into fulien that retonibiea the reflex typt 
And unlees wo arc prepared to assniDfl that oar 
inhented rofluxM were originally formed by some 
•imilar process of degrAdnlion. The beginamgs of 
Mtion are left paychoLogUally inexplicahleH. Frum 
the psTcholc^eal point of vLew^ then, we must 
prefer the othar course^ and rtgnrLl as the original 
typ^ of^ action that fn which a chaiigo of mhac- 
pcreeption or feeling finds immediate exprtusien In 
movement (cf. Ward's art. ■ Psycholoinr" Ln EBr, 
vol, XX, pp. And this view witf appear all 

the more planxiblo if we remember two points. 


Fiiutj Huqb * impulslvd ' Action, m wa caU it—tbft 

tonninology of tbo subject is veij' confused_ 

although AS a rule dcGnitc enongh in the adult 
(9,y, in warding off a blowh h to be conceived as 
having botn original ty vague, difl'uKd, and un¬ 
certain, as the marementa of An infant are in com¬ 
parison with tboim of an adult, Second, it is now 
recognixed, and baa been abuwn experitnentelly, 
that all mental atotoH have this impnlaive q uAhty, 
this tendency to nfTect movement, although in our 
prueut experienco these motor eilbcts ora to a 
ETMt oxtout either guito inappreciable or els® in. 
Lihi^ (ef, Jami», Frin^Ma of PsycAoliwy [1800], 
ch. xxu.). And the dilficnlty of a psypnorogicaf 
theory of aettOQ is thus greatly dimuiisbod when 
we see that action does nob begin witik particular 
and plated dafinire movements, but that Ukho, 
whether they be inherited reflexes or oce uired im. 
poltoB, must have been developed by the progre*. 
aivfl restricUon or sfiecielizatioD of mevernent that 
WAJ onginally more dIffuEcd, 

Although It U with pnrponad rather than Im¬ 
pulsive action timt the moralliit is mainly con- 
ecinad^ it wiems n mls^take to confine the epithet 
^voluntary' to the former, and the practu* of 
thoM paychologistfl la rather to be foBawed who 
^d to apply the npiihet widely to oil action that 
IBexp^ive ofconaciom^ness, Thereare^ofeouiM, 

, flueh A usage. We mw the noun 

wiU lu A mnuh narrower aensc. And the torm 
voluntary' no doubt seems paTadoxicaJ ba appli^ 

1 "““pier exprasinve movemento which wb 

Imitdly to_ be dUtiuguiahed from mechanical re- 
actiena, Bnt wo have to remeiiiber that tbe im- 
polsive actions of the adult are uaually of & higher 
JJTf"- The hasty wordB of an aogiy man may 
hnret from him without any previous distinct idea 
of what he IS going to «y, and jot there accom- 
pexLl» faiA uttor^M A consciousness of ito meaning, 

reapousibla for 

what he has said. The more definite and signifi¬ 
cant an impn^ la, the more it mewt be recArded 
lu Au DxproHiOA of cbanintor. Oao nirLTi ^i| ^.y 
tbin^ in anger wLioh woidd be impossible te 
pother however enraged. And the very fact that 
bo perauto himself to go on. that he is not brought 
to A holt by this cojwcioujmeaa of what 3w iB sayi^, 
■hows a ba^ for the iropulse in the nixn'ii general 
cuajmrtor which farbidt us to regard the outburat, 
liowevor devoid of previoua pnrpoiief os simpEy in. 
volunt^, ^^Tiat we mMt mUier Bay, then, is 
tnxt all Lmpaleive action is also in a brood senBc 
^lontaiy Action, bat tbot veluntarineJis has many 
degriee.% and thot. tbo lower dowm we go in the 
«^e, tike leaa po^ble it bwonisa to dutingmih 
volant Ary from involtmtaiy action in cbaracter. 

Before prooeedLug to the conBlderatiou of pur- 
poMd Mtiun, wa may refer very briefly to a ceneral 
con^ptttm of human oction, wliieh, if truer would 
profoaniUy imxtify the sigDiliCAnca to be attoched 
to the element of oonscionB feresiglit in man's life. 

It Ls A coDCcptiop which iB apt to find a ready 
Mceptoi^e with those who look qin>n human con¬ 
duct ftorii the point of view of biological evolutioin 
“5i igAin, from the point of view, not very d£ 
Bumh^, of A pill loMphy like fkhDMnhnue?A or 
n Uartmonn si* which sees m blind wifi the nJ rimato 
pnue^lE of Afl Mijiience, Unman action, it is 
MCTod, IB not really deteroiiiiftl by 
the tranxieut demreSj, the petty motives ond caT- 
toterwt, of whi^ an intruspcctlve 
psychology MAliHi Ad much. All this Oi^ataat 
uuctmitiDii and tnanailion from one object of desire 
to another ia only so much surface play. The true 
lorw ae for deeper, in the strong mstinetirc ten* 
of man a nature. It ia theae that have the 
riHi,l ft^ping of bia life, these that uae for their 
own hidden enda all the anperfieiAf aotivity of 
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de>^ feeling sml ooknlitlng LcLtellMt, to 
wliicti tho rdlexIoQ of the bdividuid nutnrBltjr but 
mlstnrkenly uttributeE the diretti^ of lii£ Ufe^ 
No\v, ouch ft oouception of humaD life ULiiy Lft^e an 
appearance of profnnditj, but it conveya no rrial 
in&iglit. It docs not aid, on the oontraiy it ob- 
the work o( leientiflo anaJjaU and expUna- 
tioru To nppoftl to instindtiTo tondoQcieS' is only 
to involi-e DUiBelvefi in empty myateiy, unleia we 
tnn dedniteij cliftractcrtie tnetvu tendcDcieii, and 
thoTT how they operate, and wliy they 
titennKl^'ei in juwt snch wiyn aa they do. Yat for 
iBch dodirrete anadyds we mimt, of coutm, retnrn 
to the veiy snrfaca processes of consciounaeita which 
we liad ftifected to dcapUe, and mnst sack in thGir 
deEnit* modra of Intcrcqimaiion, and not in the 
vagtie and myaterionB dopthd of imtinctiTO ten- 
di^cieft, thD definite eipliLnation of the conize of 
homan life. , x 

W'hen these two conditions are fnlfillod, first, ttiat 
datinlte movements liave begitn to oiuergo from tho 
earlier sta^e of dilfh-sed niovetnanti—an snieigsnoB 
which may be greatly facili^ted by the existeace 
of inhorited nervqus co-ordinntiojii; and, ewond, 
that images have began l* be formed, then the 
higlier stPign of purpes^ action becomes ptoraihle^ 
inwhich tuo idea or image of a moTement to bo 
eaecDtcd precedes and dirwtH it* setnnL cieciition. 
The idea of movemetit may he prompted by a 
present object (with wboaa attainment or avoid- 
ftnee the movement mnet, of coarso, have l^n 
alTmulycasociaLcd), and, aaao prompting, tha object 
Is an object of desire or aversion. But tho Tange 
and -tigntlicajice ef desire aro vnatly widoned when 
not merely present objeeta, bnt objects that are 
themselvefi rapraSMtedonly in idea or imagiantion, 
ate sulficient lo prompt ideaa of movement. For 
tbe agimt i* thereby delivcted from bis former 
bondage to tlie immodiato present, and ia enabl^ 
both to modify bis present sktuatiun by the aid 
of ideaa derived from bU paat experience, and to 
antiei pate the fntnre by present prcparRticm. With 
tbo developmEnt of anch deairtprompled ftction 
them ifl ikuund to emerge the aitu&tian described 
aa a conflict of doairca, with its ne^ for a votun- 
l&ry decision between them. This decision biia 
oft^ been tepHsSonted by jv^cbologuts and mora:- 
ista of the Associfttionist school oa brougiit about 
in n ytftm-mcchaiiiad way: it is tbo itrongeat 
desire that praTail!!, and the condiot La aimply a 
conflict of opposed intensities. Xqw it is tma that, 
fts in the cos* of impulssT •“ hero, if we take dasirea 
of a very simple kind, the epithet 'voinntary' 
Boemi) hardly be mark any esaentiol peonliarity of 
the process! so dcFcribed. The voltmt^ df!d.-dDa 
between two demrea of a very nmple kind, depend¬ 
ing a.^ It dews merely on their T&lotLva atrengtb, 
Komg hardly to Ite dUtingaifibul in charajeter {save 
for tlie fact that the ptoewa goea on in corweiouB' 
unssi) from tho niechanical rcsnlt of a oenflict be¬ 
tween two forces. But here, tooj we maatTomoin- 
ber that the nimplcsst typo of choic*, say the choiw 
of ft child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really repTesentative of tho inoco im^kortnnt 
choices which the adult bos constantly to make- 
And it is jnat in proimrtion os the 'tonHieting' 
desires ore not Blmpleor low.CTndn, but oomples and 
licnificant, that the cbpico Docomofl au expreaeioii 
or ebsracter, and twcome^ therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntaiT'. the more complex and 

pi^ficimt the dwirw are, the less is it pMsible to 
picture tbeir ^coullict' as a mom ooUUidh betw een 
two forces of difloxent intensities. The man who 
has to decide whether he will eoniinne in hi.» 
present aecustomn,! vocation nr Mcept a new carw 
that has oj^teneJ ont for him. ig not simply di»- 
irftct^ between a lovo of ease and a love of gain. 
Ho is dedjdbg ultimiLtely between twu complex 


schemw of lif&. vM to copieBcnt sneh n dcciaiou ^ 
Eerms of a simple quantitative differenco 
be ft diricftture. The factors which do ^mit of 
qqantitative measurenicnt in money value may 
even be the least infloeutiftl of all- 
It ii evident, of oourao, that in on, 
tbie we have gone far bevaad the 
desires that merely raprodnce past expenencs in 
tmAcery. We are at ft level at wbieh offinceptual 
SdnE5g boa long been at work npon tha matenale 
which memory supplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinkaV terms of g^orehiwl 
to whickhe refers, and by whieb bo gmdes. hia 
pLtlculoT aeilotts. The :'to 

ikEarly always more or teas significant, T^t ■- to 
aav Uto desired objwat u dEaued not merely for its 
b«iu« it flu .in irith some wider 
burpoGA. And the more intclligont and 
Uie a^t is, the moTO hts desrra ^d narp««m wiB 

incrtSved in tlii* hichoT devclopnicnt of oonalioui 

be forc^ ttfwa the attention of on agmt trying to 
brinef about an ideally repietcnted stato of things, 
is tlSt of means und cn^ With tlia fnfler rec^- 
nition of this rclationihip among objects oumes the 
of diiUberfitlon, in which the agent 
lii^r iho means of attaining an 
tormine which of two Ot more ways of attorning it 
is tbe beat. In Atistotla's cla^<J^ MiJy^ of 

thadeliberalWo process (iVic. in, 

in iiv nrualv chftracterix™ as choice of Ihe meai^ 

Sach^a view of choice wilt not, how-ei'er, JPPjr 

to all eaeeo without Btraiaing. For, i*thuugh m 

over? choice between two objects or oouraeB of 

ftctimi some end or eriterioii 

there u an obvions diirenince bet’vwn 

which thE and or antenou u explicit from the start 

of thadelibeifttiveproceiis, 




we 

Dur 


hieh Ariatotio takes no occeunt, , , ^ 
atari with a end expbcitly 

our deliberation may, by bni^g othtt el^ 
laantsof signiElcanc* in our end which we hM n^ 
bafoT* fully ftppretdated, cause ns to mo^fy « 
ab^on It ftltogsther. In iburt. the more import- 
inMhs nmtter for decision Is, the 
“dee tond to axpress, not on isolated dwiji for 
a particular end, the wholo 
ftEsMTor. what u th* aama ^mg, bis 
tKcluaive desire for the kind of 
kItti best iVitd the more strenuously ft msn 

wJi the unity of hi* obaractor tend to 
worki^lf out in even the simpler actions of his 

“*^1^ J for aholcas of a more or less 
tb*t tho term ‘ wiir is often icM^ved in 

logical and ethioil disoii*fti<^. '!IeJ“fiMTdty 
BofpofiA that the new terro denote a Dejj 
S of The MptoS^inn 

%rSd in thU 


TL....» 

with same sort of dcchiion ?; 


ts to say, n miraniativefl, kon 

outlined to the shapa *^1^^611111111110 

wiiat IS deubtlnl and rank Jin.fbinii more is 

r,U„n tl»r. ^ThU terns ,g''Z «“"te 

nsoded : if ibe man wft nnw^^ecn reTunved, and 
obatoclM m bis way ba . ^ uarpoee of acting 

b« .ill by of ths da- 

»( irili. lAlitiotel 


in a 
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luid iulMqaent to the jAiODS of niuitlon in whjcb 
tho delibewtlvo OToeena MMia^tete. wonM ^ 
otiuw if it meT<ify rave ft* o<mMnt, and ^vhollj 
(Lrlrttroiy if it withhcEd iL For. if an^ rea^ 
n?m r>f **d far vritbSioliiiiij? consent, lha dalibenvtion 
ooiithi not Ljive bt>un com^^iate, and it ia only a KOi^ 
«{ oneli InoomplctCDCSS that oonld mikc the arant 
houtftte and hold hiiuiieif bwh fn^n *f tion. Ttiua* 
if Tive lire to (five this notion of a Ijat of wUl any 
idDAiuqe at olJj we mnjt it u mcr^dy ouipluv^ 

aiding the injd: or finally di»ciaive etement in the de- 
Uberative jitocesfi it&olfp the thought thatolinchea the 
elowJy fomiing docisiouaiiil LBauea atonee inaction. 

In OUT conKidemtion of the development of cona¬ 
tion in the individnftl. we have » far^n abstnwt- 
ing from tho»« onpects of the indEvidnal^a action 
which depend upon the easentlally ooelal chiurooter 
of hitman life. In ijioint of fact, howover, the 
action* of tho indiviiUial for the moat part do 
cither oiplicitly eontain or not raniotely imply a 
rofereneo to other peiaoiUi and to their agency in 
relation to hicuelf aa woU an to hia own a^tenoy in 
reiation to tlieru. And thid aociil factor in indii'iii. 
nnl aolion toanifeatu Itcalf not merely in the aocial 
cun lent of the notion, but in the dt^finitc e:ontrol 
which Bocial intluanoee exert over tha will of tho 
agent. The child ie no flooner able to understand 
a [larticuiar prohibitjonorcomniand, tlian he be^^ns 
to eiporicnto thia social control wlileh in varying 
forms is to oontinne all through Kifl life. At lirat 
it conic* to him from without OS n oon-Htmint upon 
hi* deeires, hut mom and more it tend* to become 
nn internal factor In Ida own will and character, 
and » not more societj^a law than Ihmt of hia own 
nature. At first it comee to him in tho form of 
partienlar injunction* to refrain from particular 
object* or to do i^Articulaf acts, and hi* obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular perBops, 
hut more and more it tend* to take the gencraliicd 
ami impersonal form of mica of nction to li« obeyed 
merely a* *uclu Theta tnlea hecoms concrete, of 
cour»o, only in. the penional claimn and expecta¬ 
tions which tlicy warrant, but tlieir control itachea 
out beyond every narticalur rase, and p«rrad« the 
wlhole praefiea) thinking of the individual. Uenca 
the important oomieqitencG that action ccnatantly 
expiossost ^ cQbsidaration of ninjans and 
at all, Imt a simple nbediunoe to rule, and that, 
even witerc it does ejpraa« a considemtion of 
means and cads, thin aoDsideration itself U con- 
troll^ throtigh and throogh by the haMfusJ rcjTud 
which Tve pay to social rule* in all nar practical 
thinking. 

To complete omr sketchy we may ask u a final 
i^nesllou, liow far we can bring the whole develop¬ 
ment of conation and acllou under a single for- 
mnla. Varion* attempts have been made to find 
nn explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Sfanj pi^chologiste and morsiisLs liavc 
sough t such a formula in the ccmnciiuo of action 
with feeling, i-Sh with pleasarc and pain. ^ThU 
connexion been actsstted in two tonus which it 
is importiuitto distLigiLuib dearly from each other. 
On the one lumd, it may be lield that feeling i* the 
efficient cause <>f action. This doctrine is applied 
over the w'hole range of hiuuan action, and meacuH 
tliat Iretwpon various impalseii, deidren. or aima, 
that one will alway* tend to be reaJiied which 
givos the gteutest present pleosuie or rdieves the 
greatest prcwnt nneaainesa. And we must, of 
oourse, observe that present pleasure or tmcaainea* 
maybe eanafli merely by present events and 
ohjecta, but also by the mere imagea or thougbta 
of distant eventa and pawibilitiea. On tha other 
hand, it mav be held that feeling is the end or final 
eau*Q of action. Thi* doctrinfl iteebnically known 
as Psychological Hedomaiu) ia obvioujdy narrower 
in rangi^ lince it appliee only to purpose and not 


to iinpulsivo action. It meuns that of vanou* 
poffsible coutte* of action repreaeuted before the 

ndnd, that out will always he encKien which promisea 
moat future pkasure or least fuloTe pain, plsasar* 
being tbu* regardt^ as the only real object of 
desim This doetTims ii cow nlxn«t tinivcrMklJy 
abandoned in r^iycbulogy and etbiia. For it is 
quite evident (mat there is a great deal of pur- 
poiied action, nt all levels of eomiuct, wliich is not 
detenuined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at aU. The hung^ mun sacks focal not for 
the pIboautc of eating, hut for ihe mere satisfac¬ 
tion of his bungor. The bouest man dtiuires to pay 
bis jujit debts not for tho pleasure of Imving been 
hunesCy hut merely becauje be is Uonc-s^t and wanta 
to remain so. The other form of doctrine, accord¬ 
ing to w'luch wo do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves presabt uueasinewi, h more plausible 
(ef, the eJmneo of view in the chapter on ‘ The Idea 
of Power’ in Locke*s.Eff#By, Pmser* od. vol. L p. 332]. 
Ncvertfanlsas it ii open to ohjocllon on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The ohjeeiious of 
fact nre: {l| that action often goes on for a con¬ 
siderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
fediog, (S) that we may persist in painful actions 
in spite of their piuii/ulness. Now wo may, of 
course, to save oni theory, attribute this per- 
riateuco to the greater unearinese experieuoeo on 
fttoppiag. Eut aucb nneaflineas would: aeeui itself 
lo imply a direct interest of ooncapoudiug stren^h 
in the object of cmr ncrion^ and it I* surely flimpTer, 
thereforcj to refer the peraiatonco to this fnteicat 
directly. Moreover, oa n matter of prindploj it 
seems impossible to expLaiu in terms of merely 
qiianiitative variations of fading the definite form* 
which action takes. ’VVbat wa havo to explain 
is not idmply varyiiig dogreea of ouc funda- 
iiientol type of action, but many action* oi widely 
dllTereat typea, ami the particularity of the action 
ran bo explained only bj' the par ticularityof the 
intercet wbieK it expresaee. There is thus a good 
deal to bo aaid far a view which seem* tq l}e find¬ 
ing lucireaaing favoiur with mcent psychulogiRta 
(0.0. Stout, pjftfchologv fISQfi), i. 224IL] 

TStcliener, Outline o/ jyycAofi^^ {IHOS), | gaj, vLt, 
that pleaEure and poiu, agTcuahlEUciia and nnoa^i- 
ueno, ai% not ao much factors in the oanaalion of 
activity as the faciit]£!- toue which tUKompanie* amt 
rullect* ita Varying fortunes. 

iknother woll-known formula for purposed action 
aflirtii* that in all choioe the object or course of 
action choeen is coucoived. as realiiiug w'hat is 
there and then the agent’a good (aq, Green in 
bis Proimomena to EthU^]. The same meaning is 
negativeljr expressed in tha Socratlq ^xim, thnt 
no one vniiingly chooses what is evil; and tills 
famous paradox, when rightly inteipretol, only 
bays what cannot well be denied, that n loan’s 
action*, not his prcfesaicns, nre the test and index 
of bis teal couviclioos. The formula, a’i it standa, 
however, la not sulUciently coniprchenaivej far 
many octiona are done without any ox^kii refer¬ 
ence to the agent's personnl ^ood at all, e.ff. aasist- 
ance given to a person in distreas from the mere 
pity felt <m seeing it. 

The defect of such formuhn in apt lo be that 
they ora ftomed with a too exclasivc regard for 
i^Eiecini tyr^ of ocLiou. If we want a formula 
which applies to all human action, we must fall 
hock on the morn generalised oguoaption used above, 
and nay that all human acrion is aa such expreasive 
of consciousne^^ and that in proportion a-s the im- 
biedUito conacioimucaB expressed, be it impnlse, 
dcdiret or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
m tlie i^ame proportion is the t^iou voluntary At | i| 
expressive of character. 

Lniat*TT7ix—I d III* Uxt-books of tie virina 

rhiiw of mwtkm ar kUcui *ra apL L* m tnalM la ddscliail 
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tVH- i cgnp^limf^ inJ conUniiwn «M 

U. B.SHKE3?. 

action sermon.— TL e dcHitmAtSou 

by Prc.-ljytcriine lii Seotlaiid, ftnd wUert: ^ILwb 
ciininujutiM erwt* to tha Mrmon wtiKlniiiniwl>; 
Atoly prered'S the ctlebTitiuii ol tlie r Sojiperh^ 
The iLaiDB ii derived ditwUv fnrtU dnim 
liwkiy/Common ajd 


it (Kcara In time. It has prior CLrtulititilVi and sabwl- 

3 meat MilJMqiaiincrt, Wlu diie* Hot octniT illdepOI^ 
enlly ; a puro activity, in the wiOiHj of one whuSi 
eipriWH itiwlr vithout couditiciM and is not rab- 
jeet tfl time, i» theraforo a «iiitradlk;t.i(ni in tcrtnii. 
On thu other Imnd, a process U nlwnya rclitive to 
a tiling OT things, a subatam^ or fin wtMi«9i m or 
to wKttli it tnket plflce j all Imp] ies tome- 

tliLng relRtivtly n 3 Kint ^wmt™ oui-k 

tui ft condition not ooly of its heing kn^wTij but aEno 
of its eiis'teinw, Tli* aotiiity <>f * ftagiiicnt of 
radium most bo tcfomd cither to the vibihle snb- 

_ cUince itself, or to the pliysiftfil atoms ^however 

to the Liturey of Calvm. whitb wiuj <sjH<»jTed) tiie IntersutiDn of which give* nao to 
WeTy the Inais of the SwJt o/ (7ommoit obaenud eireofaft TlifJ+e, in the l!a,4t rojmrt, (UT® 

the permanent entires in which the ocUinty inhor^. 
Tho activity does not oeenrt however, cxce|it under 
cunditions, vii the prcficticfl ol other tun liar or 
opposite jMiTtielca, or the like. So mental activi ty, 
being ft procci?, is inlieront in a Fubatrmcej-^—mtJier 
in the organism a» a w^hole, the union of mina and 
bcMlv* utinthe eonl or mind u a reality Ludepend- 

. ■! ... , . -f dT_x. v.wj., gdt neither 


Dif^tiry/c^rlhePuUieWorshipjtfGod. 

thtart works the celebration of the Holy Com* 
mnnton is descrih^ aa ' the Action. The use of 
the nhraac in the CATlier docninont may ho trawd 
partly (1) to the Liturgy of C^vm. whn^ was 
Welv the haalB of the Itvok of Common ^efer, 
and in widcli the wjetion eotitied ' Mode of 
hraiinir thu Lords Supper' contaimi thw mltric: 
' The ininistcM di^trihute tho bread and tho ci^P_to 
the people . . . finally, on um ifnciim : 5 

I'Zl to the pTe-Belonrinatlon lue wf the word acem 
to deuoto whnt was regarded oa the ftificntinl part 
of the KuobftriHlj the Sacrifice of the Mana w herein 
^Saci&niontft conficinntiu Dommica. H Khok. ot 


rooHse, and those who followed him, while retain- 
hut the word ‘Action,' used it with a difiTcrent 
Bi^ilicatiop, applying it to the relebration w s 
Kle, or to the aauctitlcftiion and dhslnbution of the 
aocred nytnbols, without refcrcupe to any' Mcnhc^ 
\irhile Calvin’fl " Action do ffTftcft' ww probftbly OlO 
chief caow (althongh 

tiou Sermon' being in Seotland, tlielong 

and popular of this term is due doubtlo^, 

to tho hroftdcr appUca.tion of the word ftction to 
the entire sacTainontJd celehrntion i for the deSiiglia- 
tioM - Encharhit' (TlianL^giyinB) has never been 
\ii4-^proAd amOljg f?cottiii]5 ^ 

The ejnployment of ihe phir«» ’ Action Sermon, 
while BtUl Bequeut, haa within UvLbb mefucuT 
declined, owing (I) to the (wmewhat 
rtfiitiTi! importance now' attachijd to the pre-Com- 
mnuioti wruion, as compared with the devotion^ 
parta of the pre-Conmiuniou sorTicej (2) to the 
piuvalence in towas of odditicuial Communion 
Btirviees (in the afternoon and uveniug}* which ora 
not immEdiitcly preceded by any sermon. 

IrrojiTL'U rta lAlHian to ww** quolfd),— Oti Cuv^c, 
Oto-rt-i 8»UU 

ACTIVITY (PsycholoCTcal jmd Ethi^L—Ne 
dcfinitkrn am be given ot Activity wmchdoos n^ 
involve the term, itself In sorao conMalad or overt 
fomij we con only (t| indicato ^c wid^ class of 
thingti OT evontfl to which it. bulonB? i i-j describe 
tho Eenerol conditiotia of ito gciiew.s or occurrence, 
and the ceneral nature of ita oxpresfiioua or emnsa- 
unenceB j (3> di*tlngaifih one form of activity Itom 
ftnother, as bodilv from mental j and (4) dewnho the 
oonditioDs of OUT lino w'ledge of that form with which 
wo ftte conconiod. tj r - * 

I, («> Activity belougn, wjthca the world ot osW' 
cnee., to ttie ehi.^3 not of Lhinga and quBJItlea. or 
lah^tancea and rnttiihatos, hut of eventa, proeefts^, 
or change* i an activity hna a Ijegiiming and an end; 

* TVe iMtablfl itTMJiijilEi. of tfaa dadiii^lJ'™ hdai n»Hl mAy 1* 
QLKjled. (1) Hi IPX*, durln* th« pf rtwutioq of the Olfi'VtWOHrm, 
3ahn W'eloh. r™t-sT»fldMO ot John Kooi. la wim t^ w hii^ 
-nr^bHl ikt AiotiSli Bernioft^ AL ft oonvenlitlA bt 3 J tik Urt 
tlnh ol tba WlUlidrtBr, in Torinld*]* {SW DEodlsddBri rr«. 
Utororvj P- MS). «) In tlw dkiy el Kdinrf.IrrlBf 

lot less, the toitn »-urB. ■ I hklTM^ 

^rCTriia' t"»* Hiw Ctipliiiit'i V i^djcuni String, 

'^^rqtupU^n toe' Uiumir i£ Ifai adralaldT>tls<i ci Ktw IjopA'i 

RAhlMl *0f UwCJekbfPtiim nltln OapijBwnJiiii.' 

WL ratti. p IK; =f. tna odr. 

4, Inquorttlie 

litiB to nleJHt* » -crifldll Ht i(Ovtd. 
IL Bo&mIiu ot Aatim Cftprun, 1b 

lu Maptojn^el la IrfU |w««w: 'Actto diciUff qpal 
0im Iin» afUarJ 


ent I relatively nt least) of the b^y< 

LliinkJng, nor wiiling, uor attending, nor any otuer 
form of mental activity, oceura wiihuiit wnditioria 
which call it forth, olid to which, iti espriMMOn la 
EubitKi; and tliesu conditio&H may be either inentaJ 
or Wily, or both. Activity ia not merdy ft more 
general 'faentty' in which the other fftcultic*— 
Benfiatloil, mtunury. imagination, and ths reat—ure 
contoini^ [Stout, jifniumV ^ pjiytJiB/Ofxy, bk. i. 
riw 3). The only faculty which teally exiata in the 
pRychica! W'orid la tho seal ilaclf, or tim individuAi, 
aa a eoiiiplex retmltant of con^nitaJ difipo^tiona 
andcionsolidfttad oxperiencM. On the otiior hand, 
trUXMSWftei may be ur (?omylcx, uml IM 

prehlom of mental activity involviw tlie qmMtlon 
[0} whether there ia any ultinutto or fundamentn] 
or Eimplu form of activity to which the olhera may 
bo reduced. 

{61 VVliat diBtLiiguiihe!i an activity ftnm anjotuisr 
kind of proct^ or ohango T In actual pnwtico w« 
apply the term (i.) to poraiiitBut or repeatH^d preccM f 
{iLj to ft ptcicesa of wuieh tho coatkiitoiiA are wholly 
or porti^y KHAm ihe aubjiict of the activity; 
(iii.J tu a proceas w'hich is tranamitted from tha 

active being to other*. . 

(i.J Tlio term may he applied to hpht^ hcftt.^^cs, 
Etc., bocansft their action, under giitsn conditiun*, 
is conlinuona ; they repicienl not sturea which con 
at any time be topped, but aupplien wluch nrv 
alwnya mnniug; spociiil wnditioii* only ineraftB* 
or decfoiise the available flow. _ In the same way,, 
moutftl activity i*. during waking life, n nrecea* 
which ii alwaj’* going ou; it may take different 
foiuu and diflfcrtnt eip'reMnnna, Imt wb*tev-cr de^ 
KViplion we apply to it must apply to every pboiw of 
w'akJng cOiiBCiouan.e*s. AccuTding^to some, mentoi 
nctivity ift continmniB not only during wakutnlno**, 
hut during life- Sir Arthur SlitcMI {Drr^mti^, 
LangMna. and 1005, p- 44. etoh fw 

exftmplo, is of upLuion that there ' la no auch thing 
na drcamloBs Blwp"; ' that thinking IS Jnvolunto^ 
—to the eitflot at least that wo Mtpot o^, to 
thiuk under any order uf the wilT; that 
□aver oeftHS* during life, and i* esaEntiftl to the 
contmuancfi of lifa^ And the samo oonceptJiy[!| ^ 
to be found in Laibidi, 3 the 

of the moMft ia to roprefient or mirror the 
in ftll its changes, therefore eswJi monad w 

wntuiuotisly haling pEreeptionjs, 
wBVB ccnsciona perreptSonfi- In another , 
activity of tha in^vii^l i» the ouillow iff m 
„I wlLiltl th. ,11m i. °iL.^ 

creaslngt alaeprepreaenting the penod of n^uumu 
recuperation and minimum activity- Por thm siim 
of eaeruy the mind ia dependent 
body ; it itoalf detennines only the fonn of the 
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activity (tt the AXpreifiion of aetiintyk aii't! the 
aiDtiunt 14 put mrch at Juiy momcat (F^hner, 
Fi^hr/pAtfriJtt 1S80 ; Htiiier, PayrAverAe Arb^ii, 
16^. 1 no AOtmty ia cpnLiaaotld bocaua^ of the 
cooJiiTAiit iiHockii tbo M^uiilliiiiun af tito 

arguiiam mccivcdi from thn play of tim dlvIiaiUJlg 
fonxa. ft miry bci doutiitedH ibowtvp;, whether the 
tortu would be applied, to the 

iiioi'emcut or a body wwording to the 3aw of 
inertia, u Dr, Stoat [a body t^dmg^ lo 

Oontioue ita motion with tiio same TmOtiity in the 
eamo dlreetionji i' I 

of. 14fi L Such a body wotdd be de«cn1»ed u netive 
Duly when It inipin^ea upon another bc4y and tmn^ 
miu itfl own motion, wholly or partLaily, to the 
latter. The ' notivity' in the oontlnnoos mqvcmcDt 
of the firab body wuuld be tcierrcd mthor to the 
initial imptilMot Limt fercQ whith sfiut it ou itii way. 

(it.) Thu second mterien i» that as to tbecondi- 
tiojiB of netivity being within the active body. 
From thia point of view, a bmiy ia actiii'e so fax 
forth aa ita chjUij|'ea axO iletutmiicicd itnu] within 
iteelL Tima CbudllCae wrote of hJaatatnc ; *It is 
active when it tecolls a sensatEcin, becaose it hu 
in iftcJ/ the eanse of the lecaJi, vix. memory. It lb 
i:^ive at the moment when it eiperienow a sen»- 
tion ; fnt tljB cause which prodncea the hitter ie 
DiiLflidiU of it (the atatun), i,tf. Ln the ndoriferouB 
bodies which act opiiu. its ormui.' * (At thia atagn 
the flt&tue WA« anppesed to Itire only one Ecnac — 
that of 9mell), SulMtnntihlly, Condillae'a state^ 
ntent, that *a being U active or pa^vo noeoiding 
as the oanse of the efTwt prodnced li in it or without 
it,' Would bo nocapted Lo-da;^, The difficulty would 
bo (1) to dotermiuc what it tho canso of a givuq 
cliauge, and (2) to determiuD whether the diseeven^ 
cnusiif n wiUnn or without the active tielng. If, for 
enajuple, we nifcr all acliona of the body to parely 
phyaienl uinscs, ‘^brain and uerre preccasas nnd the 
rest,—and regard the »onl orconscioauieesua mere 
■peetAtor or aooomjianhit of these central proeeiaeB, 
without cauaal efficacy, tiiun there U no snch thing 
Bfl mental activity, but only mental paaatvity.T 
Thn nitnd would net determine even its own 
chojigea, and eo he active with respect to thom, 
for tne onuBriona clLange is always a by-produei of 
certain pbralcal changes. Of theories wjtb regard 
to the Tulatioia of mind and body, neither auto^ 
matinu nor pBycbopby'sical pftmJlaLUni is coTudi^^ 
cut with the esisteace of mental activ-ity; the 
latter ia compatible only with apLritualisni nn the 
one hand, the interaction theory OB the Other. Thn 
second difficulty — thnt of determining what Is aud 
wliaC is Qot in the active being—may w Uluitxated 
from the controvurvy aa to thn etiateuca nf mental 
or psychical dkpoflLtaoits, or Lendsmdes toworda 
action, oa opposed to merely physical dieixuilLionn, 
i,c. apecial urrangEmenta Of Btractnrei of tlie brain. 
Ihnbnbly uiue-tenths of the conditionc of any 
mental act—an act of Beemg^ for example, or of 
hearing; nn act of imagiiuition or memory,, or 
%'olition—lie beyond conocioustL^as, or below tlie 
threshold of distinct consciouaueBii. Our visual 

E KTceptinu at any moment ia determined largely 
►y our dwti expenDnce in the post and th* ganond 
directEDu of our interests i the- purely seuRe elemen L, 
—what Is yicifn,—the nffectinn of th*; retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movementa, U infinitesicoBl aa 
a cubtribution to the reBultant perceptiom Yet the 

* OofliQllK, Shafts del SmMiiuni, cti, B, 111. Till note tn»y 
b« iddsil ben: ' Tli«n< 1 * j» » h prudiilE oE rior naLntu vUrh 
WE Itel, bit whEcfa *r autodt ihOac: It Is iwIEhI Imot. Wi ire- 
wOivt sUbs la nspcct at all ttwE ttBs tom pridaHi in to sml 
OtttiSLlje of as. Wo sri ti;lJvs. tor USlnplE'. Whon We raOst^ or 
wbeq wt caoH a body to cswi. Bj aoilivx wi mppoM. In iJI 
boellM w}di;j| oam liisaire, s fom of whla ws Xoow i^Bl 
ami wa annuilvs iritb rc^fWl |o Uio Jmnnpiqsip tkiqr uabo 
UlMa 014 Tblu a beiai; la Vtfvi «T puslVS UWOfdliif H thi 
carua oftiia offoc-twodiMod b ta jtor wiijxigi it' (■?, note ai 
t Itksniiilqyieaaaf cin'ABliDalAutomadim'tftjL Btta^r, 


latter appears instantanecualy and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly pbymcdLl — the 
excitation of apecial cortical atraugCiaiiDtS whihh 
le their turn are thn dimet produjct of ^aat expoti- 
nucu, or am thnro also mental tendencies actually 
present, although out of duitinct conscionaseBa, and 
wliieli arcro-eaeited by the given £cn»tioii ? (Stout, 
iFannal o/PstycAofow, bk, i ch. 2, and 
Ptycbologt/, ch. 2)r Trie anaty^iia ol a complex tone 
into ita porthda la given aa an instance; 

' t>f. LI|i[n haCds dwt tJH usaulned bAtS b s slinpls Di jjvrb 
WH. TIh bvw tosMS wtdeb sjulysb lUspasm «rs, kcecrdJj^ Bn 
htrii^ DAt In Mitv MOBS pncoatiJnbd Ih liK orlffinsJ twtoeaUn«ai 
Tbs uislysds ItsdE brlpri Ihrm Into noi oal^ U dls^ 

ttaguidHa tllile»nn«, het w Mt dlffcrmcm Ai^mdliia to 
hliD. wbst Is susJ/skI k boti ab h!tual ucpsrlEiKw, bat sn vd'- 
coowdondr cgnifils'X msiiis] H i sp o stting oorrewndtu to a cciU' 
pltx ph^atD([k3k] modlllcatloD. of tlu brain saHtaacw' 
f’ljfcAoiiSrr, to 4- t p. Biy 

The value of the argument here a to show that 
our idea of mental activity will difler according 
oa wo interpret the disposition ot tendenciea &atd 
which sets of perception, of memoiyj of aasociation 
flow oa psychical or physiologTcal, or both; if they 
are phyaiologicol merely, aa many hold, then, not 
being m ttie mind, they auinot be rogoided as in¬ 
ternal enuaea of menLol changes or efTecUi, atnl 
therefore the mind is nob active no far OS thsir 
elTuCta ore concerned. 

(UL) Ths third charaotcristic is mnch more contro¬ 
versial than aithtir of thu othcrii. A iwing ia active, 
in popular speech,, only eso fsj as the clfccLs or pan. 
fe^oences of changci m it ore transmitted to other 
bemgs; in other words, nctivi^ is imn4{eni cau^ 
aality, not imwvnwnf. In a body moving under 
the mw of insrtm, it may be said that the caun 
of ita motion, in a pven direction, wi^ i given 
^'elocity, at any ong moment, la Ita motion La the 
Game uirociion nnd with the same velocity ut thu 
previous moment (Stout,. Anal^tia Jky:.Aofey>y, I. 
p. 140). Hence its motion at Emy mumeut lo self- 
determined, Ls. both mujsu aud cffisct are vdthin 
tho Batuu buing. And, nccerdlng to many, mental 
ivotivity exiata only wlion thare ias^f-dctcrmlnalioii 
in this full sense. It may be qu^tioried, however, 
whether immjuient activity in this SCBSe ever falEo 
wi thin tho aoo|iC of hmnon eiperianee: thn enn- 
tinuancu of a boiiy under tho law of ioertia u net 
activity; it is aWlote passivity, the movement 
as a irhih being the eflect of ihe oiigtoal impnlae. 
In mentid activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate fnetora, in aoiLse of oeLf-detemuna- 
tiou, ore wi thin the mind. The vnlitiou to recall 
a name, for example, works itnclf out only when 
the necessary phy^lpgical subatmtnqt Lb present 
and ujunjured. £veu the moral resolqtion must 
make n-ie of -■similar physical niiLs. It does not 
appear, thsu, t|mt immanent octhity, so far os out 
avncricdce goofi, is ever anything hut indirect; the 
mmd doea not act ufou itficll, except by cxciUng 
phynologl'Cal prncessesi, to which prEtsentationa cor- 
TCspoTird. This conduflion may seem to render 
intnK^peetion, interoal peroe|itioD, or self-obuarva- 
tion u impoe<dhihty, muce aiiowJedge is a form 
of action. Cointu^s arguments against introspection 
are indeed irrefutable, ao far as pore inCTea]f>ectioB 
Is conceTTicd (cf. Mias Jlartlncan'B edition of the 
Pezitiw PAUMi^Atf, Tol. L pp. 0* Si); but uitxofijpec- 
tlon on the basiB of experuueut ia tree frum these 
objections, and is, in fact, the flrst method not ol 
jOTchology alone, but of all science(Wtuidt, FhU&t. 
hfiMf. iv. ISSflJ. This intrwpectioB in lueroly tho 
of presDUtations, whether primary taensa- 
tic&Bj oTsocoudjuy' (memoTies, etc.), throngh ropeat- 
ing the conditloiu of the expcrienc^c itself wbreh hu 
given the presentation: introapectiub is thus in no 
eenae a turning of the mind upon Itself, it is nut 
a di^rent process from eitumsl perception, it is 
only a jjwn oocurtife and detailed perception, so os 
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M brioc out eleractilB not pttsvMoslj^ «r ditwHr 
experiented. Introspection Ca tbnst ns n forni of 
iDPJitBl Mlmlfft indirectlj Lnmjment; auiectljf, it u 
Kn intersction. bctwijcti tli(i ncntiu sjiu tno pnjdiAl. 
The first effisct of the nctlon U ft chanso in the pfa^io* 
lorfcal promfisCieo below); ibis in turn reftcte upon 
tfao misiift itiwl • ncfW ttnd piodiOw preflcntfittoii re-^ 
salts. All activity is nf this type^—ft movsne body 
Y/onld h* deswibed as dctive only when it a 
dutniro in ftnothcr body: no don at, Ln sncn a cfise^ 
ths original body suflcni a change, but inij cLau^ 
is not tliAt in whicb tha actiinty is thooght to 
suit, OT which i» refertfld to tbs «tivity. In itself 
activity is essentially ttansitiv*. This does not 
exclude^ of conns, tie possibility that the high^ 
forms of aetivity aro thoso which nra mdirwtly 
immanent, »-s- in which the outwms of the activity 
is a changs in the inhjeot itsaLf or Belf-dsteimination. 

3d JTAs gfomd c&ndiiioni 0 / menlnl atiivity am 
partly physical and ^ly poychicaL Among the 
former most obvioTidy be included the naitEte of 
the eoTtieal gystoms preficnt, their degrss of nutn- 
tion, and the Uhe. Among the latter M nil pre¬ 
sentations and feclingFi. The mind is wholly piu^vq, 
so far as its direct prascnt^ioiw are ooneerew : it 
may select among tlicM, ^vo ptominrai'M to some 
and rejeet otherst but their imniediato eanditioD is 
^ways a cortical |iToceos. M'liat is tmo of pre- 
sentatioiui is true aJfto of feeling and cniotions i 
a fcelmg lepresentfl on the snojocttve side the 
attitude of iha indiiidual ns a whole m a pren 
situation, while a presentation w lepnseentativs ol 
clianirei in bia environment, directly or indirMtly 
alTocring him* In both. the mind itself is p^vely 
aifected. but each may ba stituiilative or directive 
of its acrivity. Feeling eapej^ly hus been throngh^ 
out mcntol ovolotion the sdmvlaot of activity* bo- 
coming deeper or mons_ intense or more permatent 
im the presentfttEojtEul tldo of mDatAll life_ recew™ 
grealCT cjjiftusion and greater difierentiation. The 
activity itaelf haa nu presentational or footing-side. 
Althongh an clement* it is not one of which the 
subject hiinscli can be directly aware. The imme¬ 
diate c/cefa of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changei and bodily movement*, in 


primitive life dtifase, Indefinile, niieoordiiiftt^; 
later, as experience mould* the organism, bewinmg 
dulinite, coordinated, and centTnllrcd, It is only 
khrungh tJiese bodily changes that mental activltj' 
preducea changes In the mind itself, etlecting there 
the recall of peat impreraioDS, or the hnildmg up 
of now and creative mental syntheiies. 'Hie for^- 
tionof ft moral ehftTsctor, for example, is impo^blo 
without the oonstant practice et moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the phywicnl 
nrganiaatioi), and thereby the mental organimlion 
as A whole is modified m accordance with ihem. 
Without ojctinn, a chmuctor cannot^ be formed j 
nor* being formed, enn Lt be malntarned. 

^ Thi iffirecit m^niat oc- 

(ieify haa been already dueussed in wliat has been 
Bftld above. Wc have assumed that body uta upon 
mind, ™ ** nreaeutotions, and mind npon 

body* producing bodily movements* which in tlieir 
turn may lead to changoa in the certital system, 
Bjid thu* iudirBctly to change* in the presentotional 
field. Whether there ia any real causation in ihc 
one case or the other is a metaphjraicni question on 
which we do not touch. 

4 . Tt will follow that nirnfaf arfimfy wniwr « 
idrtetitf ^pprcMnded cHhir through w ift 

flay o/Aer iray. jVII tliat ia npprtheiidcdr the 
teqncncc of conditions and of enects, so fo-r ns the 
iarter are represented in eonsciousnesa. There i* 
no more ground for a-ssuminj? a primitive toiuticiit- 
HMj of acrivitv as the basia of th* «rtwyp(«« of 
activity tb"" there ts for aKumiug luch in any 
other ca-'w of ^mbolic knowledge,—for example* 
VOL. I.—O 


that of chemical affinity. There are* of cou^, 
primitiTe eipericnces on winch these connidioni 
are hft^* but the coitceptions are built upon them, 
not drewn out of them. The iiioat complete dc- 
scrlMiofl of the phenomena OB w^ch our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of ^ 

Mf we try to find for the “striving” in the will, 
mowra itself a substrate coTrcepondiog in somo 
degree to thift eipnasiiao, we always come to cer¬ 
tain fotlings* belonging principal Sy to the class of 
ntraJn and excitement feelm^ and which may moat 
fittingly be called feelings of activity [/Iflyriofoy- 
pjycf Jpyitf, iii. SMOh These ‘ mediato trie con- 
SKon-sncEs of activity, which ia known to all from 
selfHjb^rvation, and which, nndcr whatsoever cir- 
cnmslance* wu find it, whethiir (^mimnjrins an 
external action, or an act of ntlcntiou dLrMtod upon 
the contonts of con-sciouanwa tbomsclvt!*, apiiearj 
of a nnifarm nature* (iA. 252). It may be dehued 
as a totol-foelingi oumixMicd of partiiu feelings of 
toDsiou and excitement, foHoift'ing a regular coui^ 
from beginning to end, the oompletmn being tim 
sadden conTcrsion of one of the partial feehnga 
(that of Btrein or termiouj into its contrast'feeling 
(ii. 253). Tliey accompMiy every form of men tnl 

ocrivity from the sfmpleet npwardjk Thusexperi- 

msnts havo shoft-n that an toprewion rtouirw a 
Certain time in order to ponetretfi to the focus oi 
conacionBaoM--its "apperception,' in Wundt's ter¬ 
minology, T>uring this timo WO always find, ac¬ 
cording to him, UtE ahovo-iTiMitionL'd feeling of 
activity. It ta the more vivid the more tire menial 
ririon m eonccntnited, and continues until the idm 
has reached perfect clcameBa of oonwuionfcnijfts. It 
ia mot* distinct* however, in the stato of active 
thnnuht or tonaion towanla some expect^ unprea- 
sion or idea. In such a coso there arc alwuya Mt- 
tain seftHation-elcmeuta accompanying or entering 
into U,—tbMC of the musculaf slnuu of ac^ni- 
modation of the ftense-orgau in attenriou, wkteh 
FechncT has describad [ i5.337 ? ef. Feehner, PsycAo- 
phyrik i2nd ed. imi u. p. 475). Thera ia no such 
riling as an abstract activity, always iha same, but 
turned, like a seoTthiigbt, in diflereut dixeerianH, 
of which, mDreovcT, we are directly aware, y hat 
is always the same and ia always found,^ in 
every caaij of volition or mental activity, is jun^t 
the peculiar complex of feelings and Ecnaalions 
referred to. The foeling as a whole ia a direct 
contcoat to that which we have wJwu an Mle^l 
imprctuloTi* or a memciy'image, arisee, which does 
not hojumnixe witii or eorreepond to tha pris^vt 
dlBUDSition of the aitcntion, hut suddenly corn pels 
it into a direction opposed to that of ito aclLvity 
np to that moiuEnt; ihie feeling u the f^ing oi 
pn-trivity. Bach as a whole la simple and inctelm- 
able, hut each belong*, at the tame tima, to 
of the ireneraj da-iificsor /etling, of which ^undt 
recocftixes six {ft. 332). It is elijar that for ^ undtr 
as for others, the aciivity itoelf, the inward act, 
ia not directly cognired at aU; the complex of 
feelinc!^ U merely an index or sip by wh«^ 
infer the activity to be taking pW. »itft 
Ward ihi* is stilt mone definitely ftfalcd. 

'Tbir* to ss airt*a«r lo®* sga iiiyni, DO 
^ctlAtv a^ in Wt*; dot a U tear to 
pure foelliKe snj “ ^d«*, DBkre IC J* thsl 
^iDilMdCtoHi.otthe DOB neKnum. 

with US daiw oDWdtosto 

Neither nctivity (aitontion) nor ^ 

conliligty Iw presMted to the imnd : wo know tW 
only by their prcscntotiopal onnditioB!i, accomptim- 
mouts, or ofTeeU. u*,.. 
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Um fwcfiUTt w iB^n, uui tba- tmrfni’ Htr utin la tha rtrictir 
■UM ; Ctar u;p«rl«« ol tbw* W iirajKt la indlcULutr the 
oHuJ retilLciii. But tn faolvt* (k» not iHJfi • If ; IQ *> 
hoin' VO ooniiMt Bxpeiienaa tX affActiutlDD,. for IJh 
iMHfl th&t W4 COOBOt bo t«0 iMpfO OnoO' S>>. 

Activity and feeUn^ an wrcMQt in all artatoa of 
fioiMtoik«Tic«i^ tbfly B.iKurn&diflwBntiatiop of patta, 
thenf'Oro no nutrks of uidivuliuiity by 
whicli Ibcy may enter into BMOCiatiOD with other 
netivittes, fKllbj^, or prcwnutkoi ; and m tltey 
caanot enter into anocjation^, to they oumot ha 
Tvpn>dnce<l or refadled in any oenna &iia1o^iu to 
that in whidi jcAaeniJitiDna am moallcd {i^. 44^|. 
U might poriut^ bo said that, on Dr, Waxd'j view, 
nativity ie a Minple uiinxiA.iyuvhle phsee of experi, 
ence, but never be an objoet or content ol 
expciiGncfi. ProfaMor Janian h&ji argued with 
great fom against the eoneeption that Diere ii 
any ooiuvioiumew of aotivity, more espe- 

cixdly in tha farm of aynu/iily bJ lanTnufion Os it 
kae imn ealled—the feeli ng of the ctureot of ent- 
going energy, is rdition or attention or other 
artim otat^-^whieh ie defended by writen other- 
w1>:iv on tlirona as Bain, Belmhaltz, and lir'qndt 
(if il. 4ft2 m ; cf. L 2M L), 

What u to tK* wind in ordLna^ volition bofore 
the aot takes place is aimpiy a kiniestlMitEi:; idea of 
witAt tbo net u to be—mentai conceptlen, made 
up of meruOTy Lmo^^’ of tha mnjH’uiox flanRatiozui 
deGning which pjiKtal act It ia. All ndr idnaa of 
moviHincnt, incinding thoee of tha aOorL which it 
TW]niru^ an wall aa thwe of ite diTMClon, its ex¬ 
tent, itii atrtmgth, and ita Tnlo(dty, ' am images of 
|xrinbeiral eenaationa, either remote," or moideiit 
IQ the moving parts, or in oUier porta which sym- 
patliotically act with them in coneequenoa of the 
difTnea "wave”’ {ib. 4lM]i. Wundt him>ieLf, u 
Jamoi potntB nnt> h&t come to admit that there 
am no dilfarecLeBa of qiulUy in tbcec fodlngii nf 
inncrii’ation, bat only of degree of intesaity, 
^ They ore njod by £he mind oa gnidoa, not of 
■tAu-A rnoyemenL, lint of how ifrmg a movement 
it is makiug, or idmU maker Bat does not this 
v^ually purrender their existence altogether}' 
tii. IMhljL The fundamental form of mental activ¬ 
ity, according to Jamee, is attention, and the 
fact of aLtemtion ie known partly thetiugb changes 
ondargone by the idea to which wa attend, and 
partly by mojicnlar senBatiDiu, in the head and 
elsewner^ which acconipnny the strain of acwm^ 
modation, senjory and incntaL Dr, Stout hiw 
rightly pointed ont that James be» separatea 
aclUity from tb_a procesa which is active, Bud 
rnakep i t oonsut In another collsteral process. It 
' is like idcnli/yiiig the velocity of a moving body 
witli lho_ [notion of Jwmu other body' MuaJ. 

L IK 163). James does not, hnwnver^ 
identify the activity with the «en«atlonja by which 
we befft ime aware of it; they are indexes of sciine- 
thing which dicectiy we cannot icBow, By Dr. 
Stont himself Ihis is prccitialy w'hat is denied.: an 
idea mu^t be bawsd npoa sotiie direct experience or 
acnifence—r' The thought of succesaioii in time most 
he based on the direct ax|)eiiezi»of timB-ltansieiioBH 
as the thought of red colour is beo^ on the corre- 
Hponding seuBatioo.'' ^Thn cerdinsj antithesLi ha- 
tween TnenEiiJ activity and passivLty is not merely 
n group of iwlatijahs ideal Ey co^iai^ by the reflet- 
tive intelUgcnce. Msntal activity exists in being 
felt.' ft may readily be admitted that change or 
Ltanmtiaa is given u a direct experience; but oji 
activity U ranch mom thau a transiEiotL It in- 
Tolves H) dimetion or icndeney of thn; transition 
towards an end, and (£J some feehng or knowledge 
of f^i'r^uoffoaio thesucoetalve tdiAaeiof tho tcali^ , 
tion of tbe end. Tt u impoieible to see how either 
a tendea^‘ toa'srds an end, or the GflectlvoDeM of 
a proi^in furthering the tendency, can he a dimec 
expenanoe or feeliji g of the mind. 'Causality cannot 


'exist in being felt,' and causality ii an ensential 
featom of activity. We condude, tb>en, |1) that 
there u no direct oonactuuraeaa of octlyity + that 
tho couceptioQ of QctiTitT U a Byrnbolic Kxtowledge, 
foiiudiiMl DU cortoiu complex groups of feelings and 
pnAeuLationSj in which similar elsmcnta and ar- 
rangeiXLcnte of elcraenta oonstantly recar. 

g. iVhat £r the wimpUtt orpri)»ary/om of Ttunial 
a^tii^tyF At least dime poeaible aniiwcni mny bo 
given ; ( 1 1 EITiKtuiition of physiGal change, i2i A E- 
tebtiou, i(31 Apperception. Tim Gist identlnes ae- 
tivity with conation limply, of which the lowest 
form ia impulH. to moToaient; tho Mcoud reduces 
the mental element iu TOnadon to tho inorcment 
of the attention ; the third, ta the play of apper- 
oeption. In tbo Grot, wbldb. is that adc^ted above, 
mental activity ia aetf-^e termination only in an, 
indirect way; the mind cannot net immediately 
Upon iUelf; it can produce a desired change only 
bjf Euhjecting itadf to certain pbyaieal oonditlpais 
or cireumstaaco tbrengh which the change may 
be efl^tod. Tho question oi LLherty and Deter- 
minijim doe* not turn in Eh* least upon tbia of the 
rs^tiem of mental activity to bodily. As bos beeo 
uid, ‘ Whatever he our opinion about our liberty 
or our dsterminism, we accord to tha durcrent 
momenta of onr mental lifs a decisive influeare 
upon the nature of the fallo,wiug moEueata. W« 
nonaider nor actual modificatlnns as actiup epon 
onr fnture modi ^catioDS.' Even those who fed 
tbcmsElves subject to on inSexJhta necessity do 
» not becanse their will is withoat efficacy, hnt, 
' on the contrery, becanse Ibe efboacy of avuiy idea» 
every feeling, ovety volition k aucEi that it does 
not leave the amallest place to coutingeitce'fvan 
Bldma, Emit dt ct Morals, IWO, p.2Sfl). 

But an idea haie eHicatpr not in itadlf, but only in 
so far OB It eicitet feeling, and thereby stimulates 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and jprofeseor 
James, from dilTerGnt poinU of view* rEgord cr^fca- 
lioa as the primal and fundamentiJ phase of 
meQta] activity. ' The effort of attentiou is thus 
the eosentio] JP'hsnomenoni of will' (James, li. p. 
S 6 £); but 'this effort pure and simpio 

must be carefully dietinguisbed from the musciadar 
effort with whi^ it is qsually confounded. Tha 
latter coorists of all those wripheral fesHqgs to 
which a iqu%ular “ exertion may mva rise/ The 
altan tion is kept strained upon an object of thought 
; which is ont of harmonj with tho prevailing drift 
I of thought, ' until at last it ^pows Sa as to m iuntain 
itself Wore the mind with eaw. This strain uf 
tbo attontioD is the fundameuta] act of wUL And 
tha isill's work is in meet caBea pracEically ended 
whoQ the hare preseace to oqr thought of the 
naturally imweleame object haa been secured. 
For the mystedans tic hetwcon the thoiight and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and^ in 
a way which we oaoDot even guess at> the obcdl- 
enc* of the bodily Urgruu foUuws an a matter of 
course’ {ib. p. S64), Conoclousneas {oT the neural 
prottTM which goes with itj is in its vary nature 
impulsive’ tii. p. 535). Now* it ia in preeUelT 
this unpulsivoness, this transition from thooght 
to bodily setion, that WE have sought the pTimitivs 
or eswutial form of the activity of mind. The 
retaining or etrengtliEUEng of an idea in attendan 
IS only an tMtancs of it. Attention is not a pure 
actm ty whU^ mu he called now to one idsn, now 
to anothsr ■ it is the interaction hetweea the mind 
tatienu^ the degree and form of attsn- 
taon b^g proportiona] to tho cnon tal orgmuEatioii ; 
* 1 ?” -j ®“Vct of attentian la navor directly upon 
ths idejL, the content of conseiouamifs it.'^elf, bnt 
upon the motor centres by which tha physiological 
proct^ nndcriylng Lbs idea is strengthened oc 
heigbE^ed, and thus the idea itself bronght indi¬ 
rectly into dearer ooBsdoniinesa. AsVoikmniLnhas 
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taid, ^ The wiUmg to hold a |iieKalal.ieii fwt li not 
the of ttie jjnea&nLiilira itsdr—aiMl cannot 

tbii^ir^toro pp dijiMitcd imiii'idiFi.t^jly upon the pft- 
tsentation, hat inuHt lako tho founUabodt 
through lEnb^'i'ing the etimuliLK or keeping np the 
actiTity of anxiliarv aHsocuited) nl^ olt- 
mann^ IdtXrinttft f'jsy-cAoftyitf * ii- p> 2C15J. 

With WondU the elerociitaify procesa iL» ‘tho ap- 
nGn.-vbEion of a jwyoMc ccnteBt^ {il.c. UL Wh or 
tlio bringing of a p(rosodtfttioii into the jo^us oi 
con 0 cicre-finoca. Consciousness and '¥■''111 belong to¬ 
gether from tho beginning onwards, and extcmiU 
oetinnSB a volitlon-proceaH ditrem froni the Ltnenial 
action of appnrcoplitm only in its coruicqueMea, 

- T. j-i_ -5-Jr^4.-c CoTl-^ 


nob in iti Imnnjcliiite paychological nature, 
aidcred *5 a phonomeaon of conficiotLSoear tlie 
former oonsiala in nothing hot ‘ the apperception 
of nn idea of movement * ; nn Wtuidt a ‘ Thoory 

of Appercoption' peo Villa, rjjrcw; 

p. £Llff.]- n we ajmlvM thm pitx;^ of 
apperception, we End there ato three ^pa ^ (n )■ the 
idea is pcrcoiTod or entera eonseionimfeia j 1 it 
acta as a inotiTo or idmolna, throngh the fwlinga 
(.connected with it, upon tho intemaT wdl; (liLj the 
will reacts upon it, and it is ' apwrceived. Tlte 
sole effect of the will upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the foccw 0^ consciouacesa; all that 
(ollowB springs from the mcchanLam of the id^ 
thcnusclviea. Volkmniwi ohjocts to the theory that 

it imiilies a will hanging aboro ihe wl^, Md 

striking in among thoni, bnt which m Itseif is 
wholly raert,—a which wQla nothing, hot mMt 

wait fuC stimulation from withont (/.C. p, IMJ. 
Tho latter objoction holds only if wa enppoM that 
peri'eption precede* appereeptian in time, as ^dt 
indeed aasonie*: it fails if wo regard tho analv^ 
as tliat of a aingle process into eoastituent* whjch 
can be hdd apart only by ahatraEtion, imt which 
have no sepaiate conaclons eai-s^oe. The former 
ohjectloji Up howevof, .concluBiivt: a will which 
acts upon our ideas and affectB Lham directly is 
non-ciifltent. Wc conclude that attenEinn and 
apperception ar« alike modsfl of the mere funda' 
ment^ form of mentai activity which cenKlsta in 
tlio Tcaponfle of the mind to apmsentation, through 
feeling, hy cfFccting semo bo^y chango. 

6. The eiitna of morai activtisf i» to bo foi^ m 
that form of menUl aetlvitj in which an idea m 
retaiued before tlie mind, in npite of its moougmity 
with bemlencito or dlapOBitionB alrearly present.^ In 
suck there i* a cnotce or Bctcctiun of ono idea 
among Bcveral possible opes^ fur reeJiaation: to 
rtoliio an idea la to give it bodUy form, nr real 
oitlatence—in other worda, to ea^ out the ^lona 
which the idea involvea. But it is ^hdy whsn sn 
idea IB BuOicicntly atrongtheiiod fcentrally or pen- 
phemUy] that it acquires this impulsive forcfc 
■ Consent to the ideals undivided presence, tlda ii 
efforts flole achievement Its only function U Us 
jrct thiH fisHlibg of conaent into the mind. And for 
this tb&reii hut one way"—Le. to keep it BtcuuiHy 
heforo the mind until it JCffit tb* mind—' To fcustam 
a representation, to think, u, in ahort, the only 
moi^ act, for the impulsive and llio obstmeteJ, 
for Sana and hmatie wiWe’ (Jamea>, Tho oon-^t 
of which JaTlieK writsfl ia a aomcwliat mj-thological 
■pttHsesH—it is a Jfnl of the mind, a reaolvti that the 
act shall ensue [f.c,pp, SOI, 567 If-h ‘».™bjertive 
experience rwi Tfn-erH which we enn dwig^te but 
not deficit' Peri jape an oliimate analyst would 
show it to b* not on apparently nnmotived act 
of the mind, but a function of tiie idBaa tbemaelvei 
in rheirrelaticm to the mind aa an organitod system 
of dispoeitiona andi tendenrie*, nhe ethical or 
mcLanbysical woblem of freewill or dEtermLaism 
belong elsewhere; for paychology the pTpblnm doGo 

not exist, , * 

y. //M/oriai/.—Tbe first pbilosoplucal treotmBnt 


of mental activity occurs in Plato's theory of Idea*. 

The Ideas, aa the ulttmato and only reahticfl, havo 
lUDViBiiient. and life, aonl and intoUigcncc. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an imuiRnerit 
noiiolily, the fonoCT n* the coum of the motion 
and life of it* body, the latter through it* ImuIIt 
uf knowing, by wluch it porticipatea in tha kfe of 
tlio Idea* and n«dmilate» their Bctivt! power. 
Passivity of mind pomsLsL* in the aEbcltng of the 
mind by the body, through ita *00363 j passivity 
thus cotace to moan imnriect, inaccarAtc, confnecd 
nnd tnadeqnatn knowledge. The soul in moat MliJ^ 
wliCD detacbod from tho body, and in tho ecstatic 
UTiion with. lh& juid cicmA] ldu& of tliQ 

'XtiB-iotJ nuoQi Iwn wh«i dlrtojlieil by afci* of th* woy . 
wbattiar botrimi oc ^Irt, at pmJa or plwluv: ttb/sajiim b» 
dlxmlu^ LIh bwT md rtJouod lwr«]l ii tar *■ pwitta Umo 
A ll JativaKLi*; or oontset wLlb It, wid Unu,. with 

littHjll » (sr u pudbl*. atriTvi sTlar n*l tvyii' 
tteAH; llrjhuWt^ nT^tL, PWr, W; c± StaUn. Hil, der 
EL Pr SS&Jl 

The dualism of soul and body ia alrBady partly 
overcome in Ariatotle; it i* not the soul in mm 
ri'uit tliinka or Icama oE itselfi bnt man ttiiiJ^ 
throngh the soul ^ i,f, the mm Ie an Cffganin w hole. 
On, the other hand, the dualiaui rctuma withio 
Reatou or Intdiigenos, which is of two kinds, 
posnro and active. All banian kaowlodge depend* 
upon expericnon, and rationnl tmtbi are merely 
the highest inductive gencraLucatioiu from extwn- 
nnoe t th* mind ia pasaiva in the double fen*e; 


G) that it ia dependent upon tfap body for Ita 
material, and even the f ormii into which the material 
i* moiilded, through socc^ve impTHmons; (2) ttmt 
the separate pbiucs of conseiousneie am tranutory 
and fieeting. On the other band, tho T^ihllily of 
these empirical genisniiiiiLtions implies, th* 00 - 
operation of an Active or Creativ* lutedligenu 
vriiich gives the idEsas tb«r roably, a* ctumai, 
impetis^ble existences. This Active Reawm w 
separate from the body, 0 * from all matter, wheims 
the Poiieive BeaBtm is meiely the essence or fom 
of tha body itself I the Fasaive Reason penshc* 
with tho body, the Active Reason i* tho eternal 
in tnn'rt Cifff jlsLIFrtCIi LU. Cfj SiobCiL'sk, UMcA- 

der FeycAologie. i. S, pp. 64 f., 72>. Tlieidiffiimltica of 
the theory a« j (l] that the Active Reosen appaan 
to be simply identical with the Divine CenBdousiie» 
itself, by WKidi tbiis finite mind is pawively fleeted, 

I BO tlmt them Is no real actirity of the BniW wn- 
s.(doa&neB*; |21 that from another pen^t of new 
tbo Active Reason a* a prmciplo mems 

simply TniLh, as m ideal syatem of knowMge, of 
which onr every thought ie a portiiid real naiium It 
liaa validity, not real existence. Arialetlo'* theory 
snggested, however, that the mind i* eislitw. the 
hnninii UDdorstandiDg at work, in off knowledge, 
froni Mmse-exfitricnce onwanbi, Tbi* conolasion 
WOE brought out finit hy Alexander of Apbrodu^ 

_Snj p. 2021, In Flotiniw also (3rd 

Cent.) conscionsnefiB IS not merely the poMivo 
siwKtiitor of its own experiences, but a ^thelic 
Mtirity, grasping toeelier, holding l^getber 
njonjding the impressions it reficivos ubr pp^ 

33 J1, Tnrougbout tho Modimval Period conttoveny 
Bs to inent^ activity resolved itaall mmidy into 
tho rfliatiun of aonl to body, ot the promom of 
lh6 relation of the linito to the Divui* mind m 
Avicenna (a.D. »S0-lft3S) thointelhg^nw U whol^ 
unattached to any bodily organ, and its w 

wholly distinct from tbow of seme j on the oilier 

hmil, be diMtingnishCB, with Anatotle, hetw^n m 

active and a Mvo principle withm tjw 

gSce iteelf. S^lanS^ o^ly 

Sol and perisLra with it; ihe foirnDf if ^tJuct and 

mfa thBBsmo in all, and it alone is miraoi^ bi^k , 
CsfvA d. Phdoio^ie da MitttJoiitri, n, t, t !*)■ 
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The qtLtttion of iQtViCJU ajrtirlty fu Its toodcra fom 
fintt ecicirgci Iq Atpitikii (a.d. II20-1198K 
■liid:! ng ntakua Itetweeit iHili^t wlSJeh lira ActiTFj. 
act ^pDn oLber bdn^ by and Lhott uf 

which thft AOtivity u conditioiuJ upaii 
*T!li'g tMiWDn of fomicr afc dctOTmined to 
cfifl thing, vid mujit, whcd thft Domsjpftncting con^ 
ditioM HJ 1 D given^ nHcttaiily enter into tho uct. 
Tho lattar—boinj^'e which act from deflira or choicfl 

do not enter into nrtivitr neces^jrily, when a 
fittli^ object u prasentodf Tnit are in thenuetvu 
indin&tmt to the object, And may decire or cHwmo 
one or the ouer/ iLe. their choice fi an 
aoLirtty acceding to the object and IndepftndtDt 
of it fWr 9 £fb SoiDB of tho Mmlim do^mitista 
denietf that any eoarcB ol actllitr exista in man 
or La any other finite being ; ali movemeat and 
activity m the creatH worid dopeada diirectly and 
ftolcly upon an oxtenud cadaft — da. God. Tliat 
definite evente apnoar to follow npon definite 
caiuca la dae to the fact that God ohserrea thft 
^6iV of allowing it ao^ ^ch procesa la an accident, 
moni cntailiy Gmatcd by God, acconlisg to thft 
cuatom Henaa pr«ciitiM to t]im.',elf. Mandoea 
not TOftily will or act, God createe in him the 
TpUtion and the act ; man is thiu wholly paasiTn, 
thft blind instminEiit of God'ft wdJL Hie acLiTiLy 
ie iia illaifloiL Thaao idooa retain in Goulinex and 
ttio OccuiiaDiiliftts. The doctrine of the eoal m a 
wnLatance, and therefore a ^worw 0 / tKiiviiyt was 
^ heid by Albortna ^fogniu (L3th renL} and 
Tiiumae Aqabme (id.), and prevailed^ alon^j with a 
Btilc cunent of eoeptldatn. until Dneaitoa (1595- 
1^). In hii meUphyucAL theory DeHcartea makes 
mind the dianqetHoaf oppoaite of Dody; the former 
alnnc u acGve or tLc body a itALto aatomatoo t 
the iMnil u msthin^ that ia not iipirititAl, unoxtonded, 
immaterial 1 no interconriGC^ ^erefore, ia poHiibLft 
bfliwLCin tonli and body, excopt by tba EKvine 
interference. Th« »on1 priMnee!! it^ MnntloM from 
itJielf, on ocaurioti not not thronghj tho bodily 
cxciu&Liona. In hia Psychology, however, aa Webor 
liai pointed out (^'r'ebtr, ifw. I^hUot^h^, tr. 
Thlljy, n. 310; cf. Descartea. Traits da FoitUM, 
Truitt at PHORiflu), DeecartEa entirely contradtcte 
thttft piinoipLes and speaks of tbe sotil as united to 
the body, and as acting umn it end acted upon by 
it in ILI tam. In both Splnoza Hid Leibmi tho 
special activity of the aoai is knowledge; it is 
paadvft just In bo far as iLs ideas or peiccpUcna are 
inulcquate or confusfttL With Malebranche, as 
later with Schopenhauer, but fieiM A totally dif- 
fcrotit stand|loini , the eentre of Eictivity re t rarnu 
fciTcd to thr in7f—the mind in relation to the 
oatw-ard world. In the Hnglish Heychologiata it is 
jointly placed in the will Hid in tho biward power 
uf combining, syntheaiiing, and transfonning the 
Ideua, In iDOtlem psycbalc^, u wo hate tried to 
show above, the tMidenoy bu been to reduce one 
of those dideient forma of mental activity to the 
other. 

fJTtiA'm.a—Tbt iDJluwlnf bit wnw of th* men Impertast 
ntsreik?na. Ib siMUlm t 9 UhM IMDtti»cd Ife tlw ttXt t 

ISVB: W. Juiui, 'An Wb AuusaulaT' Ja jr^rnr. It. ; du. 
StfWUt.. dc* WoOini, OJlWr, tthliwEii. 

IfiSO: W- Itawa ‘Th* FfclTtid of ^ort ' Ic ifiiij. v.TXsai, 
■ tai CaitMdltKt iha Idi' Ln /. vim. PkO. It. 

ISSH; H- Mttailerhtre, Bit FTkZItTLiiMlMpittH, lInftrtUvL PU 
AIT. FooJlI^j.'£• KOtiiarat dr JTclXart >tlB oaind*n00 
dt iTrCtkiti' In Jtia Pkiltv. iiriji.'; £. HoDlaoiBrxT, 
^Vrpial ActlTHy' Iq Jfuid, ilv.; Fn ^nlhiin, 
L'^aiwiU wataif Kf far Htiivtiti it fttprit, luifa: 
A. Srrtraiut, ia J*^Aii/txrvr da Iwila 

isao; Th. Pnchokgt* drr ratiMiltaf ts Ztil, 

iliftlr 'ftjndblrdir upij pfarAeb# ArtIdliiL' In 

rtrrtdti-J. viw. FkO. xr.i A. a. Wallar, 'Tka 
^ijnw w kftivt' la Aputn, tlv, 

191; Drweir^ ' Ths at Ouaa ^ In FAifiw. Rn. iq. ; 
VlT. Wundt, 'UrW iMfchlscbc EunallMlL' w-aw.,!!! 
Pktl, Rfud. a; Hodar, Arbeit" Lti ZnX 

/. pfrfiul. tOL 

13 M: A. F S k ag d , 'ALUstloc and WlU'la Kiad, n. 


lBf(: PrwvT, ‘ Piyebotoer of Effort" Ln Pkikn. Btt. t|. 

: H. 1 . &Ot, bqrflffo dir ShIo und dcr pnThlKhcii 

Eneiwta Ih dR la AnA. Bv^ f Aif, it, 

UB: G, F- Stout, Jfantwl F^cAntivr: J- Wud, 
A'otvrvf flip onif Ajpuntiatm^ 1 roll. 

IHKH : i. fttryCB, Ffcl FflrW oaJ fAr fndieufwih i Toh, 
isel: Lfpot, 'fVTVhlBidiB Vot^itBco und ivTUildi^ Omiah' 
u^D ZtiLj. xxf . ; Lovedaf, 'Ctcoiin nt 

Alental ActlTlty »\a Ximd. 

ISOe.: F. H. BtsiUr, 'Tba DenaltUm of Wl' In 3li»d. 
S.B^ xL: H. 'L'EffOrt liOetlKtiiil' ia ibr, 

FSlloulllL 

19tt; C. A Strouff, rJty iAa Mind hat a Bodv, S.T. 
laOG: W. TuBBijThiHilinoi of ActttUj' ^ An. ^ 

UD7; G, P. Stonh yatun al Cioutlaa sod Uiacal 
a^rtty' la Brii. Jsvm, FipcA., toL IL fw. 1. 

J. 1* M'lXTTi'itE. 

ADAM.—I. The name.—The Heb. 015 
is properly a common nonn denoting " mankind' 
or ' hnmaii being,^ homo aa dlstinguisbftd from titr. 
In Ga 1*-“ IP}, WAdm = ' mankiiid'; m we 
havft As-*iitIh(}jA m ‘ the man/ i.e, the first man ; * 
in B*"* it ii used at a praper namo. The etym ology 
of ^Adam^ U nncertnin; Gn S? 'Jabweh £lohini 
formed mai] I 'difdflm) of the dust 0 f the ground' 
('Od^mnA} is not lo be taken u a scientific dcriva^ 
Gon. The usoaI words fo'r ^msn^ in the f^emitie 
lan^agen generally nre not oopiate with 'dtfAdin, 
* Adam' has been connected with an Aaayr. o^fuin 
' child,' ' one nuudiii,’ ' created'; with the Bftb. rout 
^dm * i^,' the name having originated in a ruddy 
race; Dillmanji on Gn 1. 2 suggeats a connexion 
with an Kth. root=* pleasant,' * well-formed,^ or an 
Arab. root= ‘ to attiKh onaself,' and 00 =' gregad- 
Oita,' I Bocmblo,' Any oounexiun wiGi Ada^, tho 
hero of a Babylonian myth, is most Improbi^le. 

3 . Adam in the OT.—The only rclertncca to 
Adam are in Gn 1-B, and in the dt|icndont passage 
1 Ch 1^. The common noun ‘ddAtiiti is misread as 
the name in AV uf Dt 3S* and Joh 31**; HV 
correcta IH. but retains Adam in the text of Job, 
putting the corrMtion ' after the manner of men ' 
tor ' like Adam' in tho margin. In view of the 
QT habit of playing upon w'urdsj there may be a 
sseundary reference to Adam in Job and poseibly 
elsowhere ; but as 'man* or 'mankind' gives a 
aathifactoiy senses there is not sufficient ground 
for recogniziiig a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (Pj of Creatkra (Gn 
Elublm ore&tcs 'mank.uid' in His 

own Linage, in two sexes^ makes man supremo over 
aU living creatures, bids him multiply, and givea 
hun the fruita and grains for food, ila blesses 
man. Bnt w^hensas it Ls said separately of eocb oi 
the Dth er groups of creatarcB, ' God saw that it was 
good,' there is no such sepamte uttenmee cancorn- 
ing man; be is simply included in the OTneral 
statemimt,' God saw everything that be had made, 
and, boliold, it was very good.^ In 5*"* Adam h 
the anoeslDi: of the humau race; when he in 13 i'f 
yewrs old he begets ficth ' in his own lilceziees, after 
his image,' .AftcrwiirdB Adxun be^t other chib 
dren, and died Bt the ligft of SfflO, 
la thfl Prephetic jjj mimtive (Ga 
J^weh Eluhim mod^ 'thu man' out of dust, 

S tve* him life by breathing tolo hia nofttrila tho 
reath of life, and nlacea him in Eden to dress and 
keep it, Jaliwoh Klohim also makes the aninmis 
odt of the Boil j'lfdAifnulA) in order that' tim man’ 
may find a helpmeet; ' the man ' names them but 
find:^ no suitable helpmeet, and at laH JnJiweb 
^^hi™ build* np a W'omon ont of a rib taken from 
' the man' while he idept: tho woman proves a 
TOltftblfl he]pnifi^L j-alLwi;li JJIohiln hu.i 
'theTnsn' to eat of the fruit of aeortaln ‘ tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil' plojitod Ln tho mld^t 
oJ Eden ; but, tempted by the serpent, the woman 
ate of the forbidden frnit, and al^ pemudad the 
'Aduu' aa isTwrBsna Is An* wurvi, InOowiBir 

ko tun (jn, nj pobitifiir ahoold 00 ifatlT 

■Bd ts ih* tbtid (t*; UuB lutldi waU pcOhatib- bg IssHtod' 
£hU 4 bwllUL«^«nlD'thsmaii.' o-vw. 
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jnvi t* edt ThcfEnpoQ Jiliwch Elohim drove 
them oat of Tklcti, cmd tuaii became nibj^t ^ 
dG&th. After tbe eipaMon this num and the 
voititwi becajou perenta of three eocif; one of th«M, 
AbeU Tcaa tniiEdered by his brtitlicT Caiu ; wiule 
the Dthor two. Cain irni Sotli, became tho pro- 
ueniLan of the human laca , * 

These two onjifativefl diffw merlcedJy id form j 
the Prophetic u&rratiTe is frankly tnthropo- 
morphio. bet the Prie»tly Darratlvo mmimicea the 
EDthroponLunihio element. Both are oOapted from 
ancient Semitic tiaditioos i * but here m 

Ga 1 the nvylhological elcmMt h reduced to 
lanoua^ and ^aniawcrkt ond ia altcgOthw fiaber' 
diuut^ to the teaching of rcvulation ; wharean m 
Gn 2-4 the aiithor ia evidently glad to retain a 
pictUTeaqno aloiy for its o«ti Bata u well as for 
the aako of its revoral. In other wonli, he naea an 
ancient tradition, as a panable* and wg have no 
right to axtmet theology from all the dgtaila. 

The two naTTatlvee agree in their pure mono- 
thoumi. ui represanting man aa tho ii^ediate 
cnMLticn of God, witliout intervention of angcl% 
ffionar or ptber intermediate supcmatidi^ beings: 
in rspreBfinling him bb -& crefttioTi ot (^odi and tiot 
aa bom of God by any juiwi^niaterial prec^: 
and in repreaenling the hnmuii race aa de^ndgd 
from a Bjnglo ptur. They are aJao aubsEanU' 
ally at one in other poiata: man ia Godlike j m the 
rnefltly narrative hn La made *ln the iniace mo 
likencBs' of God. and namea that * imjiga and like- 
ne^ ■' oD to his dcsosmlRnta |Gn 1**^ . cf, below) ; 
in tho Prophetic narrative man’a life i» the breath 
of God (Gn S); in tho Ihdeatly narrative man la 
given the dontiniot over all other onsalurea j m 
the Prophotin narrative the aDlmals arc epeci^j 
formed lor tho serviM ol luan, and receive their 
nameo from him. . , . 

It is ohameteriatic of the Pnertly narrative that 
it* wprcBS Td-C>r^ Lt found iii tw'u pcinl^ pf rituAl; 
man M to hc ve^,^^jU^ian. and lo ohaerii-a the 
Sabbath. The Ffophetio narrative, on the otlier 
bond, in floncemod iSTilh the moi^ life; the mArriage 
tie ia to be permanently binding, aad uLarriage le 
apoken of in temu which imply a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a Divine law ; God haa 
prcvlued tor Ida welfare, and ordained hio abode, 
LiB work, his food. There la mqtal cetrihntiou i 
the disobedience of the man and LbevrMnaii. wroniJ-^ 
iJciag. murder on the part cf Cain, are pnniisb&i ; 
hot even while Jahvren Eiohim jramahea. He still 
cares for men ; Haclotbaa the mau and tho womui# 
and protects (^n from being pat to death. 

Pataing lo other fentnirea of the Prophetic naira- 
live, we noto tho i^eiioT porition of woinim. 
correapoodirig to her atatus in thg Bast^ soggeatod 
her formation after man. from his body, and 
for hia service ; ahe is also the Lastmoient of his 
ruin. AgainT TTm.o tnioya imiuodiate fetlowalup 
with God; and this IS not terminated by the 
expnl^n from EdenT for Jahweh con varans m the 
ame fallen with Coin os He doee with Adam n 
and the dwelliog-placs of the first family 
Ellen is BtiU thoiuht of as being in the apeclol 
prvance of God. When Cain leaves this dw^ing- 
placev ho iroes ' ont from tha pteaenco of Jahweh 
uid foela that ho aiU *bfl hidden frmn his face' 
(Gn 4^^“ 

The original sin of man. tho fatal aoarce of all 
his miseryT ’"m inordinate derire, indolged in con- 
trary to the Divine prohlhitiom Tbia desire is 
compiohenfliTc, It la aanaual: the woman aeea 
that the tree is ^gwd for food' j it ia nisth^tio: ‘ it 
was a delight to thq eye*.' Tha doaira is also 

» lu » Ui* lUl sod Osfti sad AhvI H3an<;tnud, gnlf 
rtiKt l»V* V-? tac In 

Lhe LMCTtrtiani of Wcrt<«i Ab»; liot lb* «h*iTWisr CC Gn J-i 
ilunn LhSC U» syltw Is siJapUtiS sn^at tndJilCHI. 


intellactacd i the tree is ' the tree of the kacwledge 
of and evil' the serpent ptoinUea that by 

eating it * thair eyes shall bo opened . , . to know 
goi^ and evil,' and the woman tees that tho tmi 
w ’to bo desired to moke one wise,'* Hut the 
dsdni for ' the knowledge of good and evil' is not 
merely intgllectuol, it ia oIhi a dcain foi a d»par, 
more vori'^. more eicitiug osperiepe® of itle, a 
desire to ‘ noo bfV ^ popular language. And 
as ihg serpaut promiacs that hy enting they Hhall 
hecpmo ■ lie gojb." this desire mclndcd ambition. 
In other words, thn first sin cynaiated in dnfyiiiK 
Gnd by giving the reins to the various impul^ 
which foxcolturQ wid. civiliifttLon.. SiitiiluriYp 

in Gn 4 '*'“ progresH in eivilicaticn is doe to the 
evil race nfC^. . 

The author of the aoarce which the ProplioUi: 
narrator follows regaids the life of men oa aceni^, 
a life ol sordid toil* poorly rewarded, gmhaftasjMW. by 
flhame arulng ent of the oeiual eonditiona of human 
saiatmee, burfened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her suh|Mtio!i to her hnabuniL 
These evila axe the punishment of the firet am, 
tho -poLUMajiiCTisofl of Lht 1113holy apjjcti-tc for luxury 
^dcuLlrUre, knowledge wid|*WEr. Smead [AUt^t* 
iSif.-GwrA 121 f.) haa pointed out that this concep¬ 
tion of Life doei not control the patriarchal stories 
or ths other portiona of the Prophetio narrative * 
henco the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it docanot represent Ins fon^ 
and complete judgment on life, thoogh he tetaini 
It OH expressing ono sldo of the truth. 

Similarly, tboms are othcT thoolo^col iffiplicationa 
which migtit be disoeraed by preeamg do^la t 
euoh impllcaticmsare no part of the toaohiog w-hioji 
the Prophetic noirator intended to enlOTco j aucU 
detailG niwn are merely retained from onoent iruli- 
tion; <:.$'■ between man and the 

is retained ae corresponding to the facts of lire, 
hut in the original atory it was nrebably a remi- 
niocence of the contest boLwceu Maidtik and the 
primeval Dragon. . 

Again, the story serves to explain the imseralila 
cstaCo of find the soDJse of alisnation freiii 
God: hnt it does not profesa to explain the origin 
of evil ot of sin* It is indeed implied that am oul 
not nrig^te hi man or from man. bnt was duo to 
snggcstion from outsido. _ 

Ohviouflly w-o urs- iiot intcuti™ to dwiicci _uiwS“- 
trines by combining features of the two nwraiivc*, 
otherwise wo ahould be cotiftonted by the diffleulty 
that the aarpent would be included amonmft the 
creatures whom God pronounced ' very good.^ 

In tha Prieatly nairativa tha foot oiTBhi w not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, whea 
we arts told that the earth wu eomipt and fnU of 
violence (Gn 6’^); no oceotint is given of the ongm 
of this corTniition. It is noloworthy that ws are 
told that Adam tTunsniittod the Divmc likenB?-a 
to Seth (cf. 5^ and vv.^} s but no such stA^ment 
is made as to Adom'a other children. Pos*ibly the 
Divine liktnesB iraa a birthright transmitted frem 
eldest Bon to eldest son, till it reachal Xoah. but 
not posseased Wother men, hence their wnypuen j 
or again thia likaneea may have boon ahY™ P 
de^dontB of i^th, but not powes^ by other 
Twam. The Book of Chrcwklra smply traces the 
sn-nealogy of Israel from Adam. 
t Akm In the Apocrypha and later Jewish 

preminent place in theoloty; and traiUtion. An 
fmmensfi body of trmUtion gathered 
Scripture nai^ativee. T’^e noti« of Ad^m the 
Apocrypha. hoH-evgr, are f®'' 
re^cren^ to the aotounl- Gan« *- I im 2 
a*-™ is a snmmary of thesu acooun're* follow^ in 
by V eomi/enW - For th* fini Adam, beor^ 
i « Sot M 111 RTm ■d**rtbto •«* d. BtflinuiJi. 
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ins & «ick«d hunt, trKD!^gr« 3 iHi, and wm CiTPr- 
eonit I Mid not he only, trot all thEy also tb&t aro 
bom of hinir‘ Thr natbur dote not uxptun bow 
lh« InimadlaLfl cnMktlOb of God milnO to Iiutp d 
* wkkod hi^Art*; wrhnpi the torni In nsed 
jurolepticajly—• heart that hoownE niokod tbron^b 
tbo riUI- As^un, 0*^ raferfl to Adam ha tha an- 
ceatoT pf tbo biinmn raco (cL iJpo 711 .wj . q] 

7 '*'” £KEru iatnonta tbo «In and paniikment wbioh 
Adtiin ha« brooght on mnnkiiid/ 

It u Tunartahlo that vbon Jssns bea Sairmcb 
teta out to ^ptiite fkimyiu jucn^ (Sir 44-^), ho 
puste uvor AdJim and bc«inji with Enoch; then 
be rovkwfl tbo Aoiioa of OT heroeo, conoLodins with 
Nebt'cniah, and then roToitii to Enoch nod 

Joseph^ a^ at laat by Way of Shcui and ^Ih 
arrirte ot Adam: 'AM?e ov«iy Living thing in 
tbo eroation is Adamr^ 

Tlw |HfItJon of Sir tfml Uil* pmmpli mi 

Atbet u iharCbHirht of Bra ^ba, m u wlibuca bj a Cilir 
witn wha bad DoUoHl Uh blHae* of aduin unf «ilieL 
Farhafi* BflO ffi™ Wt u»t llfl FbJl rndarwl aijam nnfU to 
ifan to a Hit of uctaot wntHtoa 

Adam |>lava a constctcrabla part in the other 
Apocalji^ic Titenitim. In the Bool’ 0 / thf StercU 

for inafance, Adam li made 
of sovali Huhit^cte: hii Uenh from tho earth, 
his blood from the dow, hit eyes from tbo mn, hia 
boQte from the itones, his touus and hair from the 
grajin, bia though ti^ from the a^ftneasof thoMgeli 
and from the ^ands^ bia spirit from the Spirit of 
God and from, the winA He is ^Uko a eEHxmd 
angel," endowed with the I>{T{3e Wisdom. Uii namp 
Amun waa cooetracted from the initials of the 
[Greek] nsjnea of the fonr qaArtem pf theUkTth: 
Anatoif (E.), Dutis (W.), ArktOi (ff.), dfencm&rta 
fSv). Ue fell throogb Ignoranoe, bfMose he did not 
underEtand hia own natum- 

Wp road of a Jewish BnaJt of Adaro,^ hnt it Is 
not now extant. 

Tlip other hrimeh of later Jewish literatim^ 
Talmnd, Midiajihlm, etcL^ cmbcllishte the Scrip- 
tare nanmtice w'Uh a variety of fancLTnl l^enda 
In the famous of the Talmud on the 

origin of the books of the OT, .-^dem ii one of 
Lho ten elders who coptribatod to the Psalter. 
Ibn fisra explains the birth of children to AAam 
by Miggesting that when he found that the per- 
tnanont continoancp of the race in Ids own penuti 
would be prevEPted hy death, be provided for its 
oontinuonce by hegEttlng cbildica. EabHiiieal 
tradiLiona abo state that the tree of kopwledm waji 
a fig-treet that Eve gave the fmltto the animals, 
etc. ot«.| PhiJo eapponds and alle^mea the 
Biblioal narrativcfl in dt Opifeio dfunift, 4 Sorrar«ijn 
Zeijuns AiU^fim di GArTWOtiii i: poinLing ant, for 
instant, that the statement that man was mode 
in the image of God niust not bo understood In a 
material settse; it means that the mind in man 
OTirreffponds to God in the ooemoa feU Opif. 23}; 
and the narratgTe pf the FoU fa an ellcg^Drj of the 
diaastrous cotLieqnencei of 1 tisl {ift. 57, 5a)L 
Joeojjhns (A nr. l L 2:j merely pat* the Biblical 
noftaiiro into what he oonceiTcd to he a better 
literary form, expanding, for instance, the few 
wofnls of Jahweh nlohirti into a speech, It k note- 
vrnrthyT however, that he xpeaks in hia praface of 
Home of the Moaaie narratircfl aa being alleguricaf 
The Jawlih dpvelnpiucnt of thk fubjKt reochte 
its dimar in the msdif val myaticism called the 
QnhbiiJa, where the Sephlmth, or emanafions by 
which God creates, an grouped sonictimte aa the 
tne of life and soinietime* aa Adam <jadiiiinn, the 
piimeral man. 

* 3 bidru («9 Enff. apaemHa: ypl^. 4 EafruJ t« the wort 
«l 1 PhbwtoJafl aiL Sl-Hv with CuiiUiui laUrocilsUim. 

t ItorOU and C^uks siuibnla cH* vwa to a Jlinmlidc Jaw 
ti.a, 1 -M% 

! ^ IlHUaa* r-A L ST. srL * AilaBL fiocte At" 

I Itin^cA, AebAtetipj CawwwIWT ™ QrwU. 


4 . Adam in the NT.^Adom is mentioned in Lk 
3" as the anceator of Jesus, thus cmphaRuiitg the 
Ineamation, the realLcy of our Ironra humanity. 
In 1 Ti the anthocity of the husband over 

the wife ia dE^duced from the fact that Adam Waa 
^hist formed"; and that it was Eve, ant Adam, 
who w‘aa deceived by the soiwnt. The idea, that 
Adam was not deceived proWbly rests on some 
I^hbrniail exeeKus, a.y. the auegtetion that Adam 
did not know that the apple Eve estp him came 
from the tnw of life. JnaP^^ hoa the casual refer, 
ence, * Enoch also, the eaventh from Adam.' Also, 
1 Co Ll^'^xupports Eh« current etlquctfe as to tho 
way In whlca women wore their l^r, and as to 
their w'earing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
was onaated from the man, and. for th^ sake of the 
mAU, and not vie* urncL 

Hut the most imporiant XT poasagcB are Ho 
and 1 Co which state a paxallEl 

and a contTMt between Adam and Chrut. To a 
certain eitent, Adam and Chriot stand in ttlO ume 
Trlatinn to the brnnan rone; in each cans the 
saturo and work of tbo Individual alTects the whole 
moe; .Adam * is a Ugare of him that was to couie’ 
(Ho But while the one man Adam^a ono sin 
rnttodncte sin and gnilt end death, the one 
Christ's oue act of righteooiinesB juHtUiea the 
guilty^ rtetorte thnui to nghteousntes, and enslde* 
them to reign, in life. This ' one act of jightepofi. 
ntes^ Is also spoken of os "tho obedictico of the 
one'; the general tenor of St. Paul's teaching 
idontiiies thto 'act' with the death of Chikt (Ho 
y*"”, 1 Co St, Paul doe.i not make it olear 

how, or in what eenBOj. Adam’s dn becamie the 
cause of sin, guilt, and deaili to Ids posterity. 
The fltatemim t of Ho 5^*, that' death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that hod not 
Sinn ad after the likeness of Adam"! tratugrctuiian,' 
suggest* that men were involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adam apart from tliHT own sina 
I Co l5*-“ i* net priitia faoU qqite eouaUtcnt 
with Homans; and there is nothing to show that 
St, Paul had corraiotod the two mm of ideas, fn 
f^rinthlans, mankind inherits from Adam. Ilmlta- 
tiout; and Christ enables mankiiid to transcend 
thew limitationa ' The drat mui is of the esxth., 
earthy,* m^y a living ' sonl ' ; and such 

were hia deecendauts oniil Christ come. * The lost 
man,' ^tha second man from hsnvsn,' was 'a life^ 
giving spirit* fvwC^}, and appareutly commnni- 
cates thupMeMmo tu Christians, who tjo * heavenly* 
like their Master, and hear His image. In other 
wnrda, by the Incamitiun hnman nature waa roi^d 
lo a higher plane. But ngatn it is d^btful haw 
for St. Paul wonld have Won prepared to aOirm. 
all that his words imply.The idea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, of a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is funnd in Philo, in some of the 
Gnnadc syatenu,t and in the Qabh&lL^ 
g. Adam iu Christian literature.—The PatHstia 
oommentarite on the Btories of ths Creation and 
the Fall hugely follow Jewish prscedente; thsy 
often allAgorko and ornament narrative by 
legendary additions; wMhs the GnoatiQ eofmologiee 
onticLpato and pave the way for the mystki™ of 
the t^bbHla. Adam becDme* a Gnsistin ..^kin.i 
The Ophitu speak of * ths spiritual se«i or i f^nui 
as SJI sJBux dvi T'Otif' D-|p¥U70plimV 
I Cmk equivolenta of tho Adam Qad- 
mon or Adam Elyen which figure in tho QahbalA 
' Frras DvUbndk, in hJi BrMan dfa JZfinvn- fadiu £r*bniti«Jto 
bad ani Tklfllbit n<f JfidnwA triavUf^ qiMrtH Iraqi 
XUttoi b poHILcia Iiwq llO bu^j Biiinilt) WlkLtli oaqlzHto 

toB rawfii oI 4 a«H‘B Sis wjih ihcst ol Ih* TfwfOui inirttlniri 
Hi the MbhUH. ^ 

t /rtsmw. L 19 J a 

,,S 4 ^ Cftrtk. £iw., *ft. ^Cobbalih'IwOloStmii. TfeUa 

AHf^nr. L IS) spcoki of a hit'bw uid a lunar nun Isirv' 
l^tolvvdlm] Llrtlunr1*cx|>«acd,tlwlitofairraPiaiM. 

t HsttvtIii lirviiwur, L &I, U. n J HmVi 7, L LU, S. t. 




ADAMES BRIDGE!—AX(A3sfS PEAK 




To derive thetsc <jiiastic ideu from QiliMU 
is «i anuThreiitsirai both devolorwents 
fUbbinicAl myitticinid. ModireTal *nd Pcot^t^t 

devoid tbo^oetTineof OriKii^ Sm from St, » 
t^\ng. Thn» Culvin:* ' lie (Adsm) 

WM liiniMrlf puniahed - . * he _ mvwl^ hw 
ftMteritv *1*0 . . - The i?rthodoy> llierefofe^ ^d 

ttpedjJly ^J 

we *itj not^^pt«l ty ftcqmred vickeddc«, buL 
tirinj? an irninte eomptim rrom the v-ery wmb. 

the ChriitiflB Striptnio eubjeeb to neqaw^ 
eorrectioTi, and inteipwitatioiii: tW have *1*0 
mwed idftnj al the Jowwb lei?fln^ Adam, there' 
fere, i& Lmportajit pewon m their rtlipo^ 
HvsLeER : and they have adorned ba atoiy 
l^tnda of their own. Tor inataaett, on the siltt 
o?the Kab* at Mrtw, Adam, after bi* MpeJowii 
from Eden, first worshipped G«1 m * tent sent 
down from heaven for the purpoBej 
tomb may he *een oeaT Mecca j it showa tha ont^ 
JinisB of a^y 173 fL by Vi ft, I the be*d %i bnned 

cfT XT TtoMlocT »»d ol CWiiial^™ *•* the dodii*** 

AJTX ^ fiwtx^ ► fl' P- Ms®™' ' ia 
tvj hltfn. Ifia ■ Jr Dciiaw, Adun end OtTW- k* 

pjwifc * AiIud 5**^“**®*^ ^ ^ a * I <■ * 

ADAM’S BRIDGE « 
euTUHiwav/— A chain of aandbanka over 30^mUe» 
in length, extandioc from tha Wand of 
varani^ofT the Inifian c™t, t^tke “J 

aianar off the ooaat of Ceylon. These 
—wme diT and otheii a low fwt tmder t^^ifaca 
of the water—SMm to connect India with CtylM; 
and thia fact has given rise to the traction tbat 
they ate portions of a enuMway whit^ wjja mb- 
stmetod hv Raniar the hero of the ancient Indian 
EpSo call^ the iMmnyu^, 

The Btory of the Epio i* well knowTU mb 5 ^ 
the prince of Ayodhya or Ondh, wma banished hy 
the king, hi* father, for fourteen years. 
and lived In a forest near the imiircM of the GedS- 
^‘arl, accompanied hy his wife Slti and hu yonngcr 
brother XaksinBJin. During the abeenco of ^tne 
two hrothora from their cottaga, Siti wm taken 
away by Kfivana, king of Ceylon, ^er lo^ 
■w^h Allnia got new* of Sitl, and determtn^ 
to cro» over &Dm India to Ceylon with a 
imny of monkeys and bcara to recover her, Jt 
waa for this pnrpcac that thn eanseway acroM the 
CKxan ia aaiii to have hcea constmeted. 

CTWHxl over wiih the army, defeated ^d kOlrf 
It&vana, recovered hia wife, and netamed to Cn^- 
The period oJ eiLlo had expired; B&mai fatlior 
waa dead ; and ItJlnuL a*cended the throne. 

The building of the amaeift'ay ac^ the 
is de^rihed at Eteat length in the epic poem. A^d 
after ItAma had killed hia foe and lecove^ hie 
wife, he is ctcacribed as nailing through the thy 
in an abrial car—all thtf way fmm Ceylon to Ondli. 
The whole of India WM ppTead below ; and tew 
na^ageii in. the epic are mote atriking than the 
bQldattcmpb to describe Llie vaat wntment aa 
{tom the car. It waa then that Minted 
ont to hi* Hdfc, who was seated by hiin in the w. 
the great camteway he had ocmatnsetfti acroea the 

ocean. ^ I UK 

B if L TT I For tUio keWBd <« qU ■■ <W|r™> ttat Adai n wm 

md Sparrow. ITflA P%ri»u h. 

105,10* 


■ fiw, mj lev»r rciind Cayl*"* * lalatnl 
How tlu oewD 'bmrtWfl roar, 

Hldliiv PhHi ib cant o* cmw, 

Btnw^r ih4l* Ki wa tbo aburre , 

Jlnd ibt h;uiHWM ter^xtinUAg,— 

Houauml nrf Mawi'i Iitu*,— 

4f4in4fi(UUDtD^ 

SliaUoiirdmtfaTHtHmtdprwialiBL 

The Hindn* regard Kama aa an in 4 iainBitmn of 
Viena, the flccond of the Hindu Trinity—the 
cod who piHservEa and aiipporta the umver^. 
The island of BAmeevaTaiCi. from which Kim* 
li sappcHwd to have ctnwed to Ceylon over tho 
caufleVay hnUt by Mm, is therefore a i^ted pl^o 
of pUnrimage, viMted by thouaandBof Hmdtia 

every year from all parta of 
temple of Rimesvamm, with its niU^ corridoTS, 
70Q feet long, ia perhaps the hneBt Bpemmen oi 
Dra vidian arebitecture in Indio, , 

rjnaiwma^Jte™ 4 yb.aa tdriOUi'* tr. «iul Dntli 

ADAM'S PEAK.— This ia the English name, 
adopted from the Fortugmae, of a lofty moon^n 
In Ceylon, called in Sinbalesa and in 

Pall or 

directly from the plaine, at the extreme aontb' 
west comer of the oeotnal mooBtalnous diAtn^* 
to a height of 74110 feet The panornma trcmi the 
Bommit IB one of the grandest tn the world, u mw 
other mountains, though ffurpaMing it m altitude, 
pTtKHDt the same unohstmctod new over land and 
^ But the peak ia hat kmown aa a 
pilgrimago to the deprtunon in the ™k at 
rummiCwhich is supposed to reaemble ■ 
footprint, and is eiplained by pilgrimiiof dmerent 
raliinon* in different waya. It m a most rcmoik- 
ablc, and probably unique, right to see a group 

ledee that the pilgrim next to him holdaa^vergent 
vi^—the Bud^t taking it to be the footprint 
of thn Bnddba, the Ssiyito it 

footprint of 61 va. the Clinathm holding it to ha 
the footprint of St. Thomaa, or perhaps admUtmg 
the conilieting claims of the ennnch of 
Candace, and the Muhammadon tliint^g ho be- 
hoMi the footprint of Adam. The ongm of them 
citTiooe bt-lief* i* ut present ebscu^ None of 
them can ha traced Wk to ita real sim^ and 
even in the of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we am left to ooniecture in 
the laatt. or Erst, step*. 

TKa —iriijjt iBonlliM of ttis BodcDilat telJel'li ia 

A ccajTBWilarT on tli* fiaddbW 5 ** 

_ T,tvM. mwt im. ft publiiXHni. bol tt* pswasv ^ qoflt™ ka 

fntl In the O^IMI iSl by ftf-- ^ 

‘TIm Ch»t Jb Uweialiifiyear efterCbb^tun* 

HKPi od Wlidim, cam* itteacM hj 5f« hiiad^ ^WkibuiP^ 

bV,. npBa #tjs. » fclrihi Hf hul b#CD tnTllddii til* ifhUfl 

r«jT,rlht rwwi « A»ns*ati Kwt 4 WMl tiefc (to ImSi 


thtt Adem's li a baoilMd rnllE* s«»r J;** 
Ufkfab^e^uieelHnt A*U4a'» Pe^ i™*j ^pt, 

hid b«n iuMrtBl Into m 

irilbMt tt HutU ii Stood vrSdebCfl that the UUrl In 
Itfeud wei cumbl et Fbectta 

□dated ™a wriltaa tbe« eh^t ChIm 

la Ibyrtlll B-il Ifl.* 

praUhbr^,t"^S!dAjSS^Sl 1*loel^ 

the Bwwnt Ol the ^Miai VMl IP thst the 

oDlblacf ebwjLAdem iwWl PrtbeMy 

iBfeiHl ueee between .liiU : rwd 1* aiwttef 

wi. Pw erymaeiYt tJt jhn eUs ol the 

Ef^SE" ™ ehoot AiUnn’i peek, 

ie lartiaPBed.t rS Li tin KaA-lpnAai 

il*^" *'" ■* 

^ * Geiger, ITfiAAmitM ^ 

5It ■ pri« U» BA ^' [ 
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alma an tub. o{ tlu lat fidnluOa* hlHary, 
tha Aiuiicb'A Fok ]«2*>«5 b relftfi^l In En "ilinM^rt Idjotkml wrM 
uid In. Ik* Bin* «^||4 tminier. |f, EhflD. LIh !(» iranb *twt 
Adto I l>*A iiDil clw fbiit{*u(t Imv* inBTbd Id * pmlMU 
•toiy, tluiy biovt bur* bm » lUnBlT in lbs Um 

SLnhiJB* Ifshdpgi^HL. U kBCEiis enTraU' thnt Tt hr^-F on awn 
4d ub *r nf Filgrlntin m u* rontertm, hr nuBT biu^ 

(tndTWt. Tbten la tkl HBtUUUrnn at ttl* JVvtdRaihH ^ M. 
Uft» Id) Uu [iKrti>rtBt k curIt meiitlffliwl la A Ikt ^ PKnd rth 
: wk£ Wlfl (ct W, Ijqii 5|t KJnff Ului SlBnika, j.n. iiBX_ 
llvo. k aul (0 hafn * nUsrlinmfn In SuiUtA^t*. Dat 
H MTub at Ik* Httnbm of l£» InlnRtiiiqf bftHod bw bHti 
ilnrtinrKl, awl u wltaLnmfmhitilt baring Jia.tlib itwitld 
not bt dMIBMl ID ■□nnwlll* U Ik ItHb at ftp* lldfat. IL ahrnJd 
portufa b« nddod that tb* Icol tw^flUno, iwhlcti Uw pmsnC 
wri tiT tiBKj vbtD 4 DucMnt* la U» ad JoL^ dktdct ot kLOL- 
WH that Ui« Inolprinfk *aa dlaeot^rd Kin# Walanm 
Elthii i%c. dorln# bk taLla In Uw Hothm bmantalni la 
^4^*B>notbliH{cii. Dqi^vbAvvrMmdtinLknfTncoril 
rflWfc lkrwulMtaBj«ltbi*siJdtathaF|J[oTMHi«,lii4t 
Uwa u a pooEK axlkd tlu iSa n w nrf njhi fa ^wngtwJit unii leq x *a 
HDCfcUMn data, and |j<«bati[jr by u uibor IFIdebn (vbo alia 

vftit* npopolaf nfiacUoti d atoriM la FUk, and an alHoauiuy 
rmnnkaa U Slnbleie), wb* H TTM mat* cnnrful ciE IhUe eomct- 
MM ILtlJ* akfiUDll thaj5 nT zam iBDOIiant mallRI.' 
n'OfJ^wnlTfbut** aiiitlilag qf TfJm to Iba jjrtient qaiatkifn. 

J‘n Hum, WHO vioitod Ceylofl Altont A.U. 
wmUc&a the focitprlnt;: and Sic Enierujc Tenoeot 
(Ccwfofi, i. jijk. ast-^SBO) pTCH, On the Teiy eiceJIent 
euliLontjoi tfiB Jatfl Mr, WjUu, qnotetiDiia from 

thTM uediiETid! ChintiMs geogFAjihem w|io acwaic 

rcTCTcntuuly of the eacTed footmark uaproBcd ob 
Adorn'* FiMik 6 y tAe Jirft man, who heuo, in ^Mir 
luythoEogy, the mmb of Pawn-kiL It would b«jji 
P^ hajiJe that these geographert tuay have detired 
this iae& from the MahinmioihuUk for there ware 
laiw eettlemenea of Arabs, or et laaet Muliun- 
m&duia, in Cliina, before they wrote; Ehe Amh 
tniden were ri^htty tended u good authorities 
In mat tore relatmg to rorcigii coontriEfl* and they 
hM alr^y tlm idw of ednnecting iho footprait 
wita Adam, Tma iiLv h-M- l^con tnicod bai?k in 
Arab writen to the middle of the fith ceat-.t and 
oeemra frequently nJtorwatdBL Itm Eatftta, for 
mAance, who saw the footprint of Mine* at 
iHmastaa, gives i long aecoont of hia visit to 
Uiefootpnnt of Adam on Aduni'a Peak. 'Whence 
did they derive ihss beUef? Sir Emenon Tcaneut 
fToL i. p. 135) ia oonddent Uiit it rntmt hxvt been 
from l.■Tkoat^d ChnstiAna 

IM UuClmi UuB JiL Kp«lkr^ knjwtlQ wit* twt mlr 

M triH piT&Lst of ilAlcI hhit. u tlM Rr^ 

*’t Gftl 'mbida* li lutUw^d^un bot Jawiah ■ 
»U1, -hflto am mitj 

Jukit «■ Um third BirmndlH ol God, ud 
|"v-mJiwsicn *■ ,lin. Lb* ntsal man, 

tSS£!"w * ?*( " f^rllaB of Ui footlnrlnL ; KJid lo 

nllo jDdzri^ia hb imErndvd ihkmrt of Hang hnnUtK^ 
thOT b aln? Twftrttica tn tb* toototep of flaulb P Oudiitia] tuibb 
^ lu 6lf baaiaQii Tkaianland w* will ibIt in 
", woch inon la JtiMWji at Uh Pai(r 
SSli ilBfaaU* Uiak that* -nrlniu goteeldcuv 

Mtnulil b* IHUllHIl bj 1 BOHIiC^lLKllOCBr, 

The endence » to the Suvite belief Ls mqpJi 
lato. Tbn HataLa {««« 1340} meatknu t hat four 
Jogt* who went with him to the Pale had beon 
wont yearly to make pilgTitnage to it; and the 
Fmrutinw 2hl Sirita fPorahkama Biha Charita} 
which laaboQt ftCCQtqiy later, meoliana * Tlrahmim 
nt ammg from a pilgrimega to SamiuiaJa, the Sin- 
halese njune of the F«k, But neither of these 
authonties Mja that tli* footprint wa* iSivnV’ 
and indeed the latter wy* Lkat the deity of the 
emit waa Suinina. But in the ^ilahiimihaa feh. 
03^1 it i« stated that King Hlja Siihhn of Slu- 
Vakn (A-D, 19^1-1596) gtantqd the revenue of the 
Peak to rertoin writfr aecaticsi, Kaj* Suhhn had 
slain his father with hu own hand; the iBhikithaB 

* JuiM H'Olvfa Biiljfi pu dnrllL , ih^ IM„ 

b Iba llth oexL; WUMltilMi, Sin^aUm VnuarfplaTk Ua 
.^rOiai JTialMa*, p, aAt, b lb* iWiiCiDT, Thh mnv ba 
^ aanic iwUh SanatW'i^d-Manjnii aBtcmd *1 |l ngf 
AadS* raiSH i/PTJi, IBM) SO ViriTai irhtt bcJoRfi ta tb* 
l&th nwL 4.0. 

t JmAu H l'trmwm dflu U hma Ma. 

at.Ln.ir, It u iJh. 


aLLtatir. ItliiJH hraa 
t fcft«aitw'i tfiMiaUcai, 


hraod b TlibuL 
p. m. 


had declared they would ngt absolvo him of tha 
eiiriLfr; tbo Bflceties said thi^ could ; eo ho smeared 
his Wy with aBhea ood adopted their faith, that 
of Siva, Tho Mnna or grant, isasued by King Klrti 
Stl of Kandy in 1791, makir^ a mnewed grant to 
Uio Bnddhiflt Bhikshu at the Peak, calL these 
Soi^to faqira A^i^iyoa,* PoHlhty the ^vltn 
tradition may date tnm thu event. Bnt it nuij 
be somewhat older. In the TAaicAana Kaildjn 
iVdnmiyam^ a Tamil legendaiy work on Trinko- 
lu^ip it ia vdd that riven, flew from the Peak ont 
of s foot tJwre, The dfito of this little work 
iM ni^luiowSp oiul the pn&iHiDt writer hita &eea ouily 
the extract i^ven by Skeen (p. 2^). 

>piatever opinion they hold about tha footprint, 
Twtit Tamils and Sinludew Gonsider tha defty of 
the placo to be Soman Dewiyo. os be is called in 
Smbolw, or Sumana (alfeoSamanta) as be it called 
in PaJL liii shrine etill etaniq on the topmost 
peiu jost beneath the pavilion over the footprint 
and liU image has bo&n r^roducod hy Skeen fp, 
Sd3b_ Skmm also gives (p, a crmmd pltm and 
wijodcut of the hqfldlnga on the Peak in IfeSOi 
TeEmcntfiL 140} gi^nesapcmiid plan and woodcut 
nf th^ as they appcAiTHrm 1B5 &; oqd l>r, Rost^ in 
the^mrKUf of tM Ji&yal Atiaik ^Sociefy, 161 ) 3 , p. 
oij 6 give* two woodents, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the little rock 
pJatean at the top nf the mnnutAiii—^it is only 
^ — there is the bonlder on tho ton 

™ ’* jjwh Is the fooLprint eovered by a pa^HI^g^» 
Hi'S Bhrui-C of Saknum Owwiyq, a ihiine contAi riinir 
a small innufc of the Buddha rcooatiy erwfodt 
SP 1 plaster work oconpl^ by 

Buddidat Bhikshua The four who wntiqi there 
when Host vixitod the Peak told him that they 
bad not Wn down from the mocintain for four 
ye^ They complained of the cold, but eald that 
ofcherwme they were qoile contented, ud had 
mncli time for study, and nbowed him their tmlrn. 
leaf l^ko. Host, says that the depraesion in the 
by 2 i iL brood, and that 
tbs heat of the footprint U well proaarred, bat the 
are not vimblo, being covered by the wall of 
the paviiion, 

T. W. Knvfi Dotids, 

AD APT ATIONt— Almoat every detail of in- 
henU^ Btruetare and oongcnital behaviour ohows 
Gt MjufttmeDt to the needs and oonditiont of life 
and may bo Bpoken of oa on adaptation. Wheraver 
wo loot th^ugharat the wida world ef animate 
rtalurc, wa find Blnxtntmn* of particular fitneoB 
to partinilar conctitiong. The HUe, ih^ shape, the 
coloim of an orgoniom, the stnicttoe of pvia in 
lel^on to theit um and in theb relations riTother 
tlm ev^day behaviour and the only oce*^ 
concerned with repro. 

funcrion Is acfapritic. The term may be uud 
doomptlve adjective, implying that 
^ atiuetnrB or fonetmn m oaeatlon is fit, oETMtiva. 
uB-adj^^ mating for l£e preaervation or well- 

?f thTS^i LViS 

j**f*^'^ bus a^a Ehoowtijcnl implksation. 
qa«tion_if it bo more^ri^ ^ 
than on Indlrid^ 
m^cwtion^isf&s ruuli p/a 

evaintilm ^ * product of the factors of 

-Um iir-,. I, ^ e^ S loojl 3 kAH lib 4 BltnrTval [4 ta y+r* 

Stirti* : tbs Miaor* lod fmUm* m 

"Ml* af lesf-hiBct* art idiplail to horuiotifw tha 


StL 


iyilr«d4iaB ^ 
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risatw ofl umj Htt]* : Uu iwxu ni dew* v* □tt^n 

adaE^ Co rnpm Um Lidi«<:t^r1«jtn» uu dtuitMl wiu 
■nd itiai tA w«Qn LLUwl nilliirlfiti; Ibe U»f of VeAiia 
Jlf-Tnkp U BHJikcd tA kUivt, caiitim. ud Hjif i tbm 

MH»ck )m mUpt^ lA daptiritA iJH poa^AA; klia lUfTtlKr 
fppir.mul li kbiiticd for tlu tu^oifwl Fn-aa1:al lilk Al u« 
VHnM ; ttiQ HMktlnl 'AgU-twlA' at l£> Add ot « binl'a : 

biu M adaTrtad |q I4i« liii^e l>fWnU«ii p[ UH C^-ahAll, 

_^nd Khtm tii-wm^onL tjtic -wbolA ol Lb* MllHulA'tnirli^ IL ll 

ladHd k iruCokB EAdWcLL ti^enal LUtAdiWOt KUp4Jait!m^ 
ffort. (AHTt tnidi dc^bErauv* cfaun* in du A|^i tudrud ’pro' : 
CnaEB, ue<YcfI«<j butincta, inilLniE&EBJ^ DT Aructh±«lij 

ami ,'flfi ftin " Inllllerqllt' dUAC^ri trbkb A» ItoL hnorwil In 
haTE an? vltkJ: lianlAiKtME) Ala«A *t«t deiail of aUlacLur* uil 
functiwi majr b* nfuUrd aa adapun. 

To }^tti IL c1ea.T«r iddd uf wLdL ia one of tbe mOAt 
diffinSt and fundamental prabteina ef it 

ma y tM Ua<ehil tfl cddBidcT brleily’H IJ elTeKlivon^ 
of iwponw J (2) plMtieity s (3) luodifiabifityT which 
lead on to thn conception of ajdapLiecueiiA, 

U Effectiveoesa of response.—Oiia of the cliar- 
aetclitttiica of OT^ganisma, aa oonlrutod vjth inajil-. 
maU- i* thckT power of f^Kiivc r^ponte '■ 

to oarirQDinenlai atlmtJL The barrelof pnnpowder 
CAD respond to tlm external stimuluB uf a 
but it Tcaponda ielf-deotnictiveiy j the Hying 
creatnid'a reapon^ tend to self-praaon'iitioii or to 
xpecLEB-pncacrvAtioii. A piece of iron re^ta to the 
atinoapiiura in rustings it wtotne* an oxide of iron 
and ceases to ho what it waa i a Uying otganuim 
also Teacta to the atmosphere, 
movement iovolvea a rapid oxidation, ent in spite 
of thia and many anotner change the crganLtm 
retain* Ltfl Lntegniy for a more or leas prolonged 
perit^ Its reactiona are effective. Not that thu 
organim can respond snccesafnlly to oli atiniiili, 
e,j7. to a atfong cairent of elortricityt fox It ia not 
atiJe lo live anywhETif or any hew, mit only within 
oertaio enyiroiimantal Limits which wo call the 
essential cundEtion* of its life. W a cannot account 
for this ptiftiary and fondajnantal power of effec t!vu 
reapuHMi; It U part of OUT Kuicepticn of lUo. In 
aoTjie degree it must hare been poasesaed by the 
flint and Eimploat oigamsms, thongh it has doubt¬ 
less been improved upon in the couiao of evolution. 
Without wrcetlng words, it cmnot bo aud that 
ijumimate eystiiiu* ever exhibit eSectiveneM of 
response. A rirer carves through a soft nock and 
cindca round a hard one, a glacier cinumventa a 
emg, a eryetal may mend itaelf, but it cannot ho 
Boid that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
nierj'tttal in the way it bahayess The hiologie&l 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The naareet aiia- 
lognes, peiWpSi. to organic effectivenaas of re- 
sponee are to bs found in utornaticalJy regulated 
rnachinea, hut tbo analogy is litile more than a 
pleasing conceit^ linee the machioe is a materiaUxa- 
tion of uiiman ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
atiteuomy. 

3. Pluticity.—-But in addition to the primary 
inherent power of cffaetlve msponae, we must nli^ 
Tecognixe that living creatuiea are in diffe^t 
degnea plajftic; That is to say, they can adjust 
their reaotiuni to novel conditions^ nr they can, u 
wfl SMm hound to say, 'try' first ans mode of 
reaction and then snather,. finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, iJallinger waa 
able to aActubom ocriain hfenads to thrive at on 
axtroordiuoiUy high temperature; thna Jenninga 
repoiia that the behaTiourof certain infUBoruins 
may oompaTed to a punuance of ^tho method 
of trial and ecmr': thna some maiiae fishes are 
plastic enough to Jive far days in. freih water. 
Uow much of thia plastidly is primary or inherent 
in the very nnluce of living matter^ now inucb of 
it is sooandary and wrought out by Katnml Selec. 
tiou in the cemrao of mnat rEunnin in great 
measure a nmtler of opinion. Each case must be 
judged on its own menta. It I* certain that many 
nDicelinlar organiams are very plastic, and it seems 
fessonahla to suppose that, aa dlifisrentlatiDii in- 


ertaa^, restrictions were pisucod on the prijnftiy 
plasticity, while a more spcoiallted aecondiuy 
nlosticity waa gained in many cases, where organ, 
lama lived in envuronmeuta liable to frequent 
viciaaitudea. It ia oonvenirmt to nee the term 
' ficctmintsdaticn' for the fin-quently o^urting 
functional odjuatments which many or^^anismt ore 
able to make to naw conditions When a muscle 
hecoiues atjuiiger ii exercised be^voucl its went, wo 
may upcak of this temporary ind,ivid[ud seqniaiLiuii 
UA a functional aooommodatiou. See Acodujioda- 
TlON. 

3. ModifiabiU^,—Advancli^ a third step, we 
reco^ixe an a fact of life that orgouisms often 
eihihit great That bi to say, in tbo 

courKi of tIicLr L[Liiividlual life they me liable to be 
so impressed by changes iu aurrounding inlluencea 
and by chaiiges in fnnetion, that, as a direct con., 
sequanoe, modifications of bodily structure or hatdt 
are acquired. ' Modifications ’ may be defined as 
atructoWl ohanges in the body of on indli.'idual 
orguLum, diractly indm^ by changes in function 
or in anvironnieiit^ which transcend tlie limit of 
organic elasticity and pcdtaiat aft«r the inducing 
conditions have ueasod to operate. They are aften 
inconvanicnLly called ' acquired choractem.' Thus 
a man's akin may be so thoroughly '^LOnned’ by 
the sun during h^f a liioLims in the tropics, tliat 
it never becomca 3Ala again, even after migratioa 
to a for from auiiny clime. It ia a permanent 
modification, aa diaLincuished (a) from a tempor. 
ary adjustment, and (fr) from oongeuital swor^- 
ne^ 

It ia admitted by all tlist both tempera^ adjiut- 
ments and niore jiennanent moditicaLitiiii itny 
make for laTvival or for an inctoaso of wcll.jieing 
that favoura anrvivid ia tha long run. But lUay 
may also Iw indilfercnt (as far as we can seeh or 
they may even be injurioua to the organism aa a 
whole, e.p. whan an important organ, in res|Kinao 
to ioadeqnato nutrition or stimulus, ia orreatod it 
a certain stage in it* devetopment. In theniMli'ts, 
however, they seam slwiya in the diroetkin. of at 
Jeoat Joi^ eSectlveness. It ia difficult to bring 
forward any instance whom the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong dimetion. It may awU da. 
generatkoa, when judgod hy the normal level 
attained in other tnembeis of the apeciea or in 
antecedent ap^c:9, hut the degeners.tion is in 
itself an offiKtive response to the conditioiia there' 
of* A groirin^ organ which docs not receive 
adequate nutrition ond^ the appropriate liberating 
alimnli, may stop gmwiug; but wHilJe this may M 
iujuriaiu to the organism aa a whole, it may be 
actuMly beuefisLal, and In any case it is tho most 
flffactiva response the organ as such could give* 
The cluiii^provokm^ stimuli may imply conditions 
with whi^ the organism cannot ixMBihly cope, but 
> the porta piimarily affected may be s&id to do their 
best within tho li^ts of their modifiabUity* Eveu 
a pathoiogiesJ process like intLammation, set up 
in [eaponsu to intrmuve microbes, is sn effective 
I reaction, and sometimea a lifc-saring one* 

Whan a iDamiunl ULken to a coldar climate 
ooqnijttts a thicker coat of lutir, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker ejddennia, 
when an area of akin much prespod upon becomee 
! hard and calloua, when a shoeniaker in thj. 


meats, that is, to ehanactars which are iuboni, not 


of his trade dovalopa certam aktJelal 
—ojid handmds of examples might be CTveii,—wa 
call the resnlio ou&i^ini m^i^carnNW, Tus chonm 
are effective, usefi^, fit,—th^ may ^ 

t^o preservAtion of the when- top e 

for existenca is keen* And yet thete idjustmento 
arenqi;. what ore uauaJly meant by sdaptations, 
For fhlit term 1 used to denotp a ripnlL, not a proceatl 
T« MnnuiliEtitlv restnctcd to racial adjost' 
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knqnirod; whlcll ■» QXpnjBoiQnfl of the notdral ia- 
hDiitJui'ds, Dot intliTlduAl g fcinn. ft goe* vritboot 
i&yi&p; UiDt thDDf;li theoe ludLUtatioiu ju¥ potentU 
•Jfy iniEvlidt b the germiiMU mabrbl — in bn 
fetiiliiea ovnm^they c&miDt bo expretw^ vithont 
ftpproprbte ' nmtUTe '; that ^ a condition of oJI 
devtaloptiicDit. Bnt they ato LhcoietiooJIy— 

«Tor diffivalt the dieUncttci'n may bo b practioe— 
{^uite dilforent from rfeequbod adapCi^'a oiodilJca- 
tiOQS, jurhich mn not inniLLe thonph the poteotblity 
of Ihoii onmrr^JiFo neoeasanEy b. According to the 
LAqiaTckian hypocbcsUii adAptntEoatt are due U> 
the mmulatlvo inheJritanco of individtilklly acqubHil 
itii>dLEcflticmii; hot ae aajUafiictoiy endont» of the 
h ereditary tnmamiii^aD of any mod bcetion an iinich 
or b any ropmentiktiTe d^ee bf to say the l«at^ 
fat to Hioh, and OB it la discnlt to coDCEdro of imy 
iueotLaiu.Hni wboraby Kch tranjinrjsioii ooiiEd come 
about (boo IlEElEQJTVh Ktae ether origin of adabta- 
liona niuHt bo wmefat for* 

^ Origin of aibptatiODa,.-Withb the Eimita of 
a nhort articb it ie imnooBibb todiKU 8 aa<.lDqiiately 
a problem m difficult u that of the onW of 
n^pcatbne. tiio the oorretated^ hot really dia- 
tinct problem of thoo^gmof ^peeles, It is one of 
tno ^BtUi impenectly — 

questioDi which the intoiprcter of anlmato nature 
has to face. Wo cannot clo more than indicata the 
j^oral tenor of the onggcotioni vrhioh eTobtioiuatfl 
havo offored* 

(o) Aceotdbg to the JAmarckian tb(»ryi racial 
adaptations are due to the Ckimniative bhcHtanoe 
of bdhidued adaptive modilieatioits. But there ia 
liwlf eii'idcnco in aupport of thia iDterprotattoe, 
pUnaiblo aa It aecnw ; it ia diflioalt to concebe of 
My internal loeduuibqn wheatehy a chugr! aoqnirod 
by a part of the body can aUDct tbs germbit] 
niateri^ b a maoner » tuEciie and ropreecntatiTB 
t^t the oifHprinpj ahovra a oorreapondmir chaaco in 
MO Muna direction. Morcoverp thare are nmny 
tnown caffia where any Bach tranamuidcm of modi* 
Gcatinoa oertobly doe« net oocnr* 

(i) The general Darwinian theory ia that adnp- 
tationB arc due to the aelectton uf tho« bbom 
and heritable variatioiu which, by mating their 
tmeMBora better adapted to the conditiotia of their 
me, have some lurvival valoo. It « a fact of 
ob^^ioii that in many eioujH of organmna the 
bdividnaJs Quetuate coDtinnally b variooi dlroc* 
tto&R. These Hnctnating vnriatiQXia appear aa if 
they Toliowed the law of chance. It ii fnet 

of aberration chat some of these Toriationa in¬ 
case the tun-iral vftlno of their pasaeKwra It 
u iiifcrn^ that the cnniolative inhentance of thoee 
faTounihiii Tariatioua, fosteiod by eelectfon b any 
of itannmaro^ forma and helpM by the diming 
tion—gradool or amiden—of forms hinldng the 
vani^ERLa ia tha ht direcdon, or having otbaio 
nebtiv^y nnGt, inay lend to the csUbliahnient of 
new adaptntlona. The greatest difficulty b thU 
argtiment w to nceount for the oriein of tho Gt 
Tarmtions and this has to be met by the aoenniula* 
000 of ubaetTnUanal and cxpciiinental data hir¬ 
ing on the origin and nature of variacioua It ii 
also necwsii^ to aecnmulato more facts ihowinc 
wlccdvo prfDceaaos — aoting directively <b 
Unctuating vanations^do mally hrbj? abqqt tfio 
r&ralLa ascribesJ to tfism. To many* ftithcrtnor^ 
it npipeara (hat more emphasis shotdd be labl apon 
I ho jKjwor that nmny onimiils have of actively 
S'^ekillg ont enTiroamente for which the ^-ariatiouj 
they pouosa are adapied* flere, too, it ii ncccasaiy 
to refer to the prohaue impertaneo of lomo of Uw 
man^- forma of /jrufafba. 

(c) The work of recent yoora—aotabty that of Bate. 
^ and Dn Vriet^hu mad* It plain that, 
the cvntijiually occumag ‘ ducttuitbg n^Uon*,' 

there ane * Jiscontlniioiis variatinq** er "muta* 


tbnSp’ whero a new eharacter or gronp of char-* 
actem not only apponrs cuddealy, hot may come to 
etay from generotmn to genenvnon. It cannot ho 
we midenitMd the origin of these mufa' 
dona, In iome of which the organism ia many of 
ita part* Hoema fluddcnlj to pans from one poeitioo 
of organio eqmllLriam to another; hat that they do 
ootrar ia bdnbltobJo, and their marked haritabfjity 
ii al^ cortain, Mendel baa given ot ohm o demon* 
Btmtiqa and a rationale of the fact Uiat certain 
rnnlatiimd, when once they have nrUen, aia not 
likely to he ewomped, hut are likely to poreiat, 
onlf^Sp of ooDTve; ifOlcctiDn is against them. In 
horttculturo^ in pkitieuIojCj artlGual aelccticw ho* 
oporat^ b gicab port on mutotiunsi. If this inter* 
pretation he ooaimned and extended, it will not 
w dMauuy to lay anch n, heavy hn^en on the 
Hhoaidufa of mleclioii. But more facta are urgently 
needed, and how and under what oonditiona muta* 
tions—wlirflthcr adjrotive or nan-adaptivo—Dccar, 
reinabs an unsolvod prohlom. 

(fifj In hU theory of Germinal Solectbn, WoLt- 
mnnn hju elaboiated an attrartivo snlMdlary 
hypothesis. Snppofling that Um germinal materitO 
MOxiiftB of a Complex'—a mnltiplicnte—of arcao' 
determining paitides (the determinants), he poa* 
tulatea a atm^ln goii^ na withb tha arcua of 
the germ-plaa^ Snppo^g Ui^tatbna of nutri¬ 
tion within the germ, lie piettinn an intra*gocminal 
etroggle in whii^ the weaker determinants oorre- 
I^l>™^ng to any Mvon part will get less food and 
will boGome weaker, while the itmoger dotermin- 
onta eorroipondbg to the same p^ will fetd 
bettor and beceme stronger. Thus the theory 
emj^to a hypothetical btemal seloetbn which 
abet tM ordmmn eKtcrojil iwl^diDli of Indi- 
orguaksus. Hjnf it moktss the rise, U Mt the 
origin, of adaptaGons more iutnlJigibleL Or, to 
pot it m another way, the theory nuggeeta a 
poesihle mechuism W whieh the sorviTSof any 
form *tth a favoo^ble varbtien may b^iicncd 
sahawiriaot Tariatioiml dirootion of that form. 
The doterminuta are sapposed to ^ variahle—^ 
ovciytobg living is; for ectb character Beparatcly 
hcniable thera are b the germ mukipla deter^ 
mmanta (patomal. maternal, grand - parantal, 
Bocestw) i these are not all of oqttal atrength; 
there u a germtnal sErageb and selection, the 
strongeet aasorta itwlf b der^opmeut, and the 
riMnltpg detennbate corresponds b eWnoter to 
t^ vtctnnoiu detnrminanL If the chanutor of 
the reaultmig determbate is of survival valiio, 
tbCHs organisms ahich have that chsyractoT teed to 
survive, and th^ prweny will fend to keep np tho 
name irttaia. Bat wluJo the oxtemal sclectinq is 
)waceeding, it being eontbosJly hacked up by 
the germinal adection. Thus nethlm? suca^ 
lLkeaacces& ^ 

“^’‘itt'^to-.Pr&feHBOTB Mirk Bald- 
*■ Lloyd -Morgao'-have 

auggwfMl that aJthongh individual o^pdve modi* 
Goations may pot be traosulssihle, they may have 
mdinoct un|)ortnncw b evolntion, hy servbg aa 
lifo-presOTing screens nntil ooincidcnt inW or 
pnninaJ vartatioM in the tame direction havo 
to develop. As Lbjd Jlorgan pato 
vt am MftPtiva vnmitian v ia sjimlat in direcGoq 
to individnal modiGottioa m. rbn nrtf*t.i„Tr, h.. 


-j t ■■ m, the organism hai on 

of lurviral tom the cobcideaco 
.+ rj (2) whero the voiiation is nntsgonLxtie la 
threebon to the moditcatlon, th&m ia adimmiBhed 
J^cfiof samval from tho oppcrtiiion m - * ■ hence 
(3) Mincideat vanatjom will bo foertered while 
vflJiAtioM will be eliminated.’ Aa Groos 
it, in letercncie to aome inafiactirD aettvi- 
1 may keep ‘ a species afloat until 

L Selena can iubsdtuto the llfch^t 

heredity for the lifo-prescrrer tradition*' Aa ifark 











adeHiAsd—ahiaphorism 


Baldwin it, the tliwTj' is ' thftt Itidividn^ 

ffiodiEcatioDH er Mcommo^tion* may BnpplOTcnU 

E rotect, OT ecrtcn orcraiiio ohajiMtert Md tccii 
tiem alive until iwM congn^tiU rarmtioPH ani« 
end auTvivo nat^^l eelectiou. 

yimUlT, in thmliing over this dUBcnlt proolem 
of idapLutiona* we mast Minerober the importxncH 
of the active oruaiiLsm LLiieif. Ai pTofe^r Jaimsi 
Ward hAfl well t»iiil*d out, it mfcj mid 

even in part malte its Kivimiiriiant ^ it la net onlJ 
selected, it taleeta ; it sets ss well m roMte. And 
althougli the detnila and Enesaw of thu may ha™ 
boon ^aborated in the otHirw of sel^on, tlto 
priromy potentinlitr of It U mi MMnt^ part of 
&e Bcwet of iliat Jdnd of aclivity which we odl 
Life, 

Lrmxwiu-i. Mark 
K 40 T«*. IMK h W- Vi- Biwdi*, 

Krt Twk, taps ; c. UoTd. Mote*?, Aitmirw 

Lcndm 
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ADELARD^Adelard of Bath 
glomm) oconpies a dietinrtiva position aiponff tha 
Khoolroenof the llitll MDt*» M* chief MpTe«ffltabvO 
of the philowphio doctrine of ' IndiHeeaaoe. i aii 
wfiii Dpc of Lb* mediating theone® m the great 
medircvia conflict n* to the nntuiv of coo* 

wptionaff^ueTP and 

the individuala coniprehflnded nader them,^ it ii» 
between tbo oxtraipo Realisin on the ono Jiano, 
which, attached eabat&ntialit j only to the tmivm- 
sata, and the extieroo NommaliaDi on the otncTj, 
acconling to which generic coii«ptioaa were mrae 
najTiM, while r&lity belonged only to the indi- 
tiiluAla It tenda, howevei:, to the jade of ^ominal- 
iem, innamuch pa it gives up the enbatMitiality of 
imiTciaalK, and makes the tiniveraal to con^t of 
the non-different elemenla the 

aeparjit* individnalp, which alone aiiMiiit aiibatanti- 
all^ Kveryt^g depends on tho point of t^w 
fnim which the individnals are regarded i aworduig 
aa attention u fixed on their differeacc* or their 
non-diffeTendeSi they ttmain Lndividi^B or 
for ns the Hpediea and the gnius. Thus tlato as 
Plato IB PH individnal, aa a man the sp«ieB, ns im 
animal thei Bubordinate genos. ai a substance the 
moat nnivcriBal gefius. . 11 c i 

Thie doctrine of IndifftronoB was prehaWy Bret 
itaLed in Adelard's treatlBe (if Ernfm tl JAWrrt, 
composed between UD5 and 11 IS. [I t has rec^tly 
been jditod by H. WUner in a. bewA. d. 

PhUar. det ed. by Cl Baumket and 

tt. T. Heitling, Mlinsler, 1908.] Addaid Beeki to 
reconcile Plato and Arietotlc, aud sayi: 

'ffiDM tlwt mlilcli in M* 1* it ooot fTOiu ud mcl^ inil 
IfKitTliliEki, Anitod* luriftwl that tlit rtc iini 

Bibt m^pt !p me tliiw sm«. Pot oiMB thwi nnWeneU, 
•p Tu u Iber no nwro eacMt ta per- 

ertT«l bf kBT 004 Iq tli*& paritj wltliMit tlw ■'dyirtuH or 
EmA i inadafl- nttblWorf iJut thoy Oikted » 

Kfiw irt b^Tood the inbct of seiMe, ta mt, to DivinejoSnA 
Hum tiij*** BBW, limim 111 wordi iboj' ■»* yrt li^io 

in rtttat j tld loau op totoa .' 

Tho doctrine nf Indifference wa* alio TepraHrnted 
by alter of Mo^taf^n6 (died aa bp. of 11741. 
whom eomo indeed have regarded as ita diiginator, 
while othere apaio have traeed it to a iuppwed 

Into Tiew of Wiltiam of Chamiwaiii. . , , , 

Besidea tho nbove-meotionea tractate, Adelard 
wrote also ^aMfioae* J^aturalss. JHe had travelled 

widely and aaioired great phireiHit leai^iojr, especi¬ 
ally the Aiahi, oat of whose bmKtniCT he 
tnmnlEtcd Eoclid, He teaches that the knoti^p 
cf the laws of pature nhoiild he muted with 
recognition of their dependence on Crod » wdl. He 


aavs: ^ It b the will of tho Creator tl«t herb* 

should grow from the earth, bnt this will is not 
without reason.' Mere authority he cemMCM to a 
hiiltor, and desiderateft that roasou obnnld ducide 
between the true and the false. 

irHo^Tm—AA ' fljziwli^Wsm' i™ BBr* i!d,r Efiooittt, 
GeiMHiH* <*«■ G/teh, d. J’JtOiv.* (Eii«. IT. HBOT L * 1& 3 WToifcl’ 
WTitilrtoo* j-r i 
Hetoct, fifrenjfriw dtr iit§A. A /'fciS** S * 

■» Ear h tttUer H- b. 

AOIAPHORISM. — Throa rneaninjre of this 
word are given in. the dietionnnea; (1) the theory 
that aomft acrionj are indiflerentj ae. tieith er h*d 
nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indircetly; bo that they 
may be done or omiited without fault; tno 
thwry that certain ritti or rerv ewmiwj, not having 
been either commandeil or forhiddun byGod^ may 
freely bo used or omitted wiihout fault; f3) the 
theory that cerfaia ofocfrinai p/1As CA«reA, though 
taught in the word of God, are of aueb minor 
impDrtance> that they may ^ dabeUered ’"itl'oat 
ininry to thn founiialion of faith. ( Although thw 
ILM of tho word can be found in good authors, It u 
aonwtion whether it isaociirateh 
I, Actions*—Very early m the history of tho 
Chrintian Church tho gwnel hc^u to be conceiv^ 
BS a new Idip. Perhapfl tho wider mani^ of the 
law" had BomethJng to do with thia But 


word -— ,r , , , 

it was to be expected that those who had gro»-n 
up under a system nf rigid preampuon, act only 
of rite* and coremonioB, but also of doroEshit oti- 
nervannM B 4 id the details of poreoQjJ condnet,—n 
PTOBcrintioiih moreavar, that had Ihvine authority, 
Should be unable to wnwiive any other niethocl 
of moral life. U la not strange, therefore* 

Sis James Hpeaki of the goepol as the perfect 
law of liberty.* The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the enstoroa in which they bud 
been bred were abhoTienl to a Jew; they ware flir^ 

mptinK; and tberofore those aew m^e ChnatiArui 
had to bo tangbC and drilled in the first prineiples 
of moiality* In tha Early Oiureh, before the 
books of the NT had fawn written and for n^y 
years aftorwardB, the OT wai the word of G.>1 
tttd in their aflaeoihlies for worehiii; and pro- 
seripriODs for condnet* its rttlM of coriiroon IMe, and 
its religioas inslitutiona becaine authoriiativt J t 
teoniB^ely that a legmluGo oouception of Chnstl- 
anity must ^waya preponderato in a Minnimiity 
recently won from heathenism. Such njonvarta 
remain nnder tatalage, aad diariplina mnst he 
rigidly eitreiwd, until the fundamental prmcsptes 
orrignt ll«ng are wronght into their WTi^ienw 
Mareion nri,md the rejflction of the OT Lnw. As 
the Church began to apread through dl cl*«^ cd 
men, and to have part in tho whole of thew daily 
life* it began uMcnsibly to accoiiim^abo its a^^tic 
rales to the necesMtiM of the case. GrsdoMly t here 
crew up a dwtinction between a law of ni<j^ 
inctunbant upon all men and a higher ml# « hfe 
voluntarily jiasumed, hat when on« aaiMunoii. oi 
lasting obfeption, and by the 
a man might earn a higher mwaid ““1 

to the simple obeemmc* of the wnunBndnienU 
God tcimrtfia etmn^ioeil, and might even 
.f Gd to U .W. to Orooffer 
loBit to othau (0JK« 
life wailook'^ upon m holier tl^ 
of the duties of oWs calling in tho world. To^# 
commandments of God were ndded the command- 

meutB of the Chiuch* tiotion of an 

The BeforuiaUon us^led 

k's ^ 

of God, much leas ran any one exceed it. All are 
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depetulfiDt upon God’ji niCTCJ; uid^ foi^given for 
'ChruL'« e&ke, deiKeadlov npgn thftt grace and 
tLwkfal fur it, arc lO'Ttii Lhe perfomiAnce 
nf dulj datj, pIciuilDa Him cLildliikB loith, nut 
by liio (ff viiAt they do. 

tt clmii^ad thar the immediate reeidt of 

th^ HeformatiuD voa a dEteriomtiDn of niorali, 
eApOciiUly in regioca irlicrc the Lnthutran doctrino 
nt'CM tmtght, no clEcient extcnuil dLsciplinfl baiug 
at bimd to Lake tha place of the flcflleuantical rules 
aqd jurisdictioii of llie older time (we DdUiogert 
Ji^/onaaUm}, A more auceoBfiil EiJTort woh mode 
under Ci^viu to Lotroduce in Gtnc^‘ia a eom;^Bte 
cvn«OTEhip of moral r. The l^iuituia of iEn^and 
revived the cunceptlou of the gonpel lyi a lav. 
The rietiitlD mLwewflnt in fjiuiminy forbede u 
inconeieLont with the Chnncinzi noma ali mere 
enjoyment and ell merely lutietie aetiTitlia of 
Life. Ta do ever^^tbing to the plijiy of f^od forhnde 
nil play. There war a. revival oi aAOctMem, which 
vroa toJoen up by tho early Mothoiliati in l^glaod 
|iM» Kitedd^ LtMcAkA/c da Pirtwaux, 3 vol«^* 
IBAO-d^ la our owe day there are many eeehs, 
notably the Scarnd Adventtsta, who regardi the 
OT I^v u itiU in forte in all ita regulatiun% Oven 
tvDcuming meat and drink. 

To apjtredatc the arutwtr which Chrift gave 
to thia i^ueetiaot we njxwt bear in mind that the 
Pharisaiem which Ho refated endeavoured to 
Bcciue the law oJ tiod by ^putting a fence around 
the Law,^ copfliflting of iMerential and artiheial 
ml w of IH*. Those who vigorouHiy obeyed th'raci 
the FhariMM acooimted meritorioiu ? and they put 
nneh streea on these comment* and addiUoiu tfuiL 
by tham they mads the law of of no cfTeet- 
Oar Lord tebnlccd the aobelitution of a human 
Law for the dmiilu law of God^ and also the exalto^ 
tion of human mlBa of lifo to the same sanctity as 
belonged to ihu teTealEd law. He required the 
inward Berdce of the heart. Jefoa was not im 
iiMCitio in the nnui mfianiug of tluU wonL He 
accepted Lavitatiom to tha table {Lk T"), Be 
bononred a weddinj^ - feast (Jit S^-)^ He ispolce 
Bympothetlcally of tliD children pliyiim in the 
Htreeta(Lk 7*|, He oomniended Mar;^ sacrifice of 
prwiona ointment (Sit 28^, Jn 12*JjlJe lulciiLtLcd 
to be uailod a wine^bibber and ■ glutUm (Ht 11“}» 
Naitbor waa Su Paul on ascetic. It ia m Sdent that 
he did not conaider it dsMbtial to bu porsojuiJ 
salvation to makediEtlnEtioni of rocats (Ho U*'*- 
1 Co d^ 1 Ti to for^ the WDr wine (J Ti S“h 
to raise anjtiona nwttotia abont the matcqriol of 
onterfAmmenU (1 Co or to amid social pleas' 
nres (ifriif .} ; and he ronld look upon and talk abont 
the giLmw of Gtmoo with no word of abhorreDse or 
dl^pproval (1 Co In wiitiott to Timothy 

(I Tj 4*-*1 he foretold those emwist* who would * for* 
bid to marry* and Wmtnand to abelain from meat^ 
which God orpated to be received wiih thanksgiving 
by thdiu which beUeve and know the truth. For 
every rreaturo of God |> good, and nathing b to be 
refused, if it be nceivDd with tbank^ving; for it 
is sanctified through the word of and prayer." 

' Meat wUI not mmmead us to God,' he laya (I Co Si*)': 

■ nsiiLm, if wc eat not^ arewe the worse; nor, if we 
eat, are wo the better' (see also 1 Co 7^ **, and ef. 
He A'^j. It is eviiisnt that a apbere is left for 
Chrudan freedom, hi which a num may, nay muat, 
ose hii own jud^eut, end in rofereuce to which 
mxH] mem may differ, and no man may oonilimn 
his IwothcT. Here wc have tha juaiification of 
what are described as mmely wathetic activities of 
faxinian life, in which the natniaJ ddight uf rn iin 
in simple enjoymeut hiA place, and wbeiv the law 
of bean^ is supreme rather thin the law of duly. 
No douK Sl I'anl would have bured thesa oat, 
bwuto of 'the preMnt dLsCren' (1 Co T")j but 
bis 'opluion.' in con tradJstiootion froiu ''Liie nmi. 


maudment of the Lord * allows them, though with 
the ihi iH>rtan t quallficaticmB wo hare yat to slluds 
to. They derive a Eancifou from the couatitutipn 
of man. Under this cate^ury wo put the dmma, 
tdiuic* arti sJ I recreation. We therefore A*awrt that 
thcro is a sphere for the freedom of a Christian. 
Tlo is not under a pasditivo law which oxteu^ to 
evocy corner of his life, lie doen not move in the 
sphere nf a moriU necessity. He mtist exercise 
judgment and choJ[% Ho mosb abound more and 
more in knewiodge and all diuemment, and prove 
the thln^ that dJlTiir [Ph It hi wrong for 
fiiiu to hinder and lama his coonclence cither by 
tbo cuLtivaUan of rigid unreaseming habits or by 
the adoption of a formal law (Frank, ZAsoftois 

der GoneordicnfotTJittt IV. i. lOfEJ, 

_ Bat Christian frewem hsa tto lindts. Tbodn 
limita cno nxtonml and intoreoL Our liberty way 

T1J*Lt V TukAAanA ^ >n1h.tSn .^lk.1 A jl. A I _ 1- * 


.. -tbmgs that 

i^lawf^ edify not (KP*); they contribute nothing 
(e^, W 0 ^ are not to live in lie moment, wasting 
the material of everlssting life (7“>. 'All things 
are lawdnl for nic, but I wilj not bo bfought under 
the r^wer of any' Gal 6“), To wstchfulneg^ 
on bia own occoudE the ClirWian most add a 
watcbfal love of bis fellow-wan. 

tnVMTcxa^-fies txaldlH w«rki aseted. fcritms as CtutoliB 
EthfcA Hiji™, Wiitrts Martsoten, tndisrslt, 

dbrCArtot GoltKliie^ la tpi Kubel 

£. Rites and oeremooibs.—ff wg toko up the 
oecond definition of our subject, wre find that the 
Muio canscft Jed the l^ly CbuifEh to believe that 
ito lites and cervinonies had been commanded by 
God. The cerenionial lawa of the OT doubtless du 
reveal the ossential principles of the woi^ip of 
These principles wore ensbrlned in fe^v! 
BOLtoble to pninllive timc« and prophetic of the 
realitiei_W which the redemption of mankind was 
a^mplish^ hy oar Lord Jeans Christ But tha 
GT, applied to forms of woafship by way of illui- 
tration and wplatiation, bgcame nortnaLLve { h 
j Church came to have a prient- 

ZirOMj sJtan, aad sacrifiees of its own, vritb vestmeu Is 
and a rilaal, and feasts and days; the DbeeTTance 
of which was regarded as essential to tbo validity 
of its aMramodts, and therefere to Balvatbn, and 
tbs ncglwt of which was os deadly as a violatiozi 

perMsts la parts 
ef the Christiaii Chttruh, end is invoked for the 
del^ce of existing institntioni and priiileges. 

Tha formers aeknowledged that tbo Church 
nod. a tirfit to ibstituto rites and ceremonioft, and 
■Bvea ascribed to the ChTireh the hallowinir of tbs 
fiftti^y^thewMk^tcad of the Boi'ccSh; but 
they dcniM that theChnrch bad a righ t to claim 
for ito ^tituttp^ the un^angflaWen^ and wno. 

commandmaoU of GoiL 
pnst left few ordinancto—His Word, the two 
bMMents, a mi^try of the Word and Sacri- 

hL with the asBerahly of 

Hie j^ple, tha Lord s Prayer, thow ajs all—ind 

Church was left to develop iis 
of govenuiiMt and ito forms of woratjn to 
the and places in wMch it might bo 
found. But what do we mean by ' the Chnndi' In 
^19 itatoment ? The tlergyoniy t Or thoaa who 
^ attain^ to ab^hOp of tfo clergy t Or, b 
where the Stoto wntraj* the Church, the 
^ Or duly authoriaed Councib I 
vr rep^nUtiTei chosen by derirv and laitv 

majority f Noti^f of tbese. Tbo ludgment of the 
m., en»Ilv deoid. . matuVSU iS 

•PProiod witG tbe conoiuiraM of all thge. 
filT Bignificaiiit and edJ^g may 

tall out of use* or may become hnnuM m the 
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liM* of time And imd^r chaJijimff cirrtuimMiwa. 

All ritcH uid eerettioniw Injtiinted by men are 
aabject to the jadgment of Chriistifiii wnadfince 
eobKhtoaed by tho word of God. 

Ill the surer Aga of tho Ileformntion a warm 
MntiMverny Among Lathoren theologiiiii wm prc’- 
dpUoted by the nUoiinpli of Crtiwlea v. to eompia- 
mlw Gio diffeTEnt-c* bwtweea tbc LTWigclieitl 
Choitibos Md tho fiooum Cliomh^ id. the 
Interim of l5Ja. The controTet^ aboat the . 
pomiiffiiibUity of a T»gue fqnmilii, which might no txtweon a 
Tetnl in two wavB> and the rerinJ of nsagra 
the one aide had rejected betcanM_they wrral 
Bjnl the other resided aa Raorod and ntcc*- 
Flricinfl Wlit the prota^goidat on th* OM 

_ Meianehthon was tue target. The mattcT 

and the tmo noeition c&nnot ho eet foi^ more 
deaTly than u done in the Formula of Concorrf, 

■ For Ibv fcttleiMnl vl ddi i»oCiCi«iVi w* 
with opt cooBTOl, U»Mt oomnHjul** 


int^i 

whieh 


saiy 

side 


rttff {wWch liMl hwn rrither oonnuamlrd new foAl ^tn, bjf (hr 
Wwd irf Opd. but Lnatlt«(«i «itr iw Ibo laka of atoetmr^ 
oq^ET) ■« n<A of tbetti*tlp» PtTtfto Mrp(*lil]i ttf uw of IL 
Foe ItV wriitru (lit It^l;Jn »■" *** ^ nw, ItniAtHiS 

/or iJ«< Kim j awnwoiitfiiiMU, u_u 

' Tha oilttKlM* of Don i^f ITwhnii ihrwsbdnit Ifi* mwWraan 
t.t tar tirun, bn™ Uh riabt to chan[ja puch oowmimlrt icwntbi® 
ooetdwv in whatrrB' **j U. in*?- m«i to tb* ChMTW 
H»«t lenfiOMbla lof it* etllOta^^’ j j j ^ *0 ..w-wir^ 

■ But In W dnLni bU l*"t? iIumW I* nlfddrd 
and rflpedallF ^niiUl can h* taken to apare tbuna "wb to 

JSiSSU nlwD • Md ihMdfart 

l-bnnK'l 111 tfallDini tndUIirtll-ti- RJT th* 

liur^m to toa Ji 4 *r<K wirffjKtArArrflUMm^iw 

ttU^rrn Fvr wAto tiUtmtip IT tw»* tofrwn WpW 
itawf “ ete-: alao(0*I«i: ■■ 3^ wbntn 

«L Ml/or ipt Aottr," tJlal iJta (nUb */tia jjanirf cjabiiawa 
T'w to aato a itoto ot thlox* >*• ^fSI 

ta ibiyift ‘btoff i tirfUIcrtai* boS canraiiilny Ui« tmth of U» 
Gaatwl and tba prtaervatlwi and proHac^n or CbrirttH* ^btrty, 
and bo« to jpwtbpi npettdidirtrt: and tha pmUitfllon oi 

wiso are weak In tilth **aiiiat oBonpa. ta inal^« »« 

™ [iu(ht Ml to ^toU aajitalw to rar adrErttA^ 

duto to k(« a htthW and ktoea" Moftflaton, and inttoadr to 

liE*r whfttfqrr iba Lord h»j to/ upwi oa and do/ imrinlt iha 

Bvmi^ or die Wold in do to im.' ■ . _, 

►a'fl Cliqni (KtJflit to oOndiHin another beoaaae Ih^ 
otanve* nWT* HJrleWftf OE 1 »t*-Bnl Mnowntoa wUefa th* ward 
did DOI toatituto. If mtj tbtH ba batwara thani i?^°t hn aU 
•rilcifii rf Popiatoa ud In tba dpht gaa of the Sapranunita. 
Wd 3 «ndtiidv witmldofoid: “iKnviwwt " flj/sW»Fi? 

daaa MOl Jii^nr upmiant ■n/ailM.'" 

< Wa np^bto and (ondMui tht* tabe tanebing*. aa wyt^ 
to tha W^oed nf Oo 4 aia,: tbit Jnininn iradjllpra Md 
tottona to mattara •octaalartiwl art to l» wnal^rMl Jr ttoua- 
hIvw a WohMo oE Owl or a part of mch worahlp. th^emto 

o( And ai fiaopw/, Mfai^ the tliAitiu ^ 

OniKii ni Ctobt hai wfth iplerenoe to outward tfiinjr^E Ihto 
aoat: that to lima of pcriHcatlnn, whre “ jdanr ooKkra^ U 
rarjoW tl* cflomiBa ol tha eoapEl ma/ bo p^tad by to 
otwfirraooa nf iMda of thia eort that am to thanwlTE* to- 
dillErtnt. and tot^t to perraJltml to agrw 
tom—a tbluf dttrinanial to iHamnlr tmth 1 tot Mlwam 
ccrtmonloa, hp™.ufcE tbr/ an indUla'TCflt, ibtudd not 
aa U Uia Qmirh of Corl wart not Irta to ajiia^ Bbo^ to 
tiaa Ihia or that witoohj which li may dnem luciul for ?““■ 
(S<4 Flanck. (Awftl. (toa irtatayn/j. Ir. I Jacoha, 
JJwi 9/ Cotmr 4 , H,; BlncB, i>iii *¥s/arAa f«(*r<injr 


The™ renmina the qiUtotion whether eAchpetaon 
hM A fight to change the ordiiumcca of the ChnrcL 
According to hia Dwn judgment and taste» olrtet^ng 
anch AS tie pliJiMS. »nii oinittitig thcM of wMon ho 
dUiappri>^oe. Inasmuch ak thcM ritea And eere- 
monmi are thinee indUTcrcnt, ho ehonld conform 
to the cn-atom of the Church, leat he be disorderiy 
12 Th 3*“ 1 Co 11**). Again, It may he luiliod by 

wJint test A lit* or ceramciny liAnded down in t he 
Church f* to ho estimAted. 'I'hc An^siturp Coti- 
/rSte*chEi (ArL vu.) that rit« Chould be 
obscTred ihat contfihuto to unity and good order, 
nnd the Apofor/tf for fAc CenftMUm {ir. 3:1), 'that 
Ihe Cbiil^ of G«l of erery platT? and pTory 
time has power. Acpordmg to circnniaianoes to 
change such Eeremonie* »» ntcA manner at moy 


bt iviMf unful and edif^n^ to tho Chnrch vf 

A further ouesition may bo raiisd, an to tho 
authority of tA*t*, of KEtbetie wnoni. in 

FBgnnl to the forma Mid Acceaisoriee of Christy 
wuit^ip. In ihiH uiAtter, wLthutit doubt, edificatw n 
u of more valne than nnijitie merit, and all ninat 
yield to tbo Lnatinct of Clirutian tore. 

i Doctrines,—In order to uuwer the qniaEjon 
Boggrtoted by the third definitioo, the dintinttion 
IxtwecTt A " dogma,' A ' djoettin*,* And ' the faitb 
miut be clearly apprehended. rcflilt from 

All analysiB of tho fniili, and the word is prnpefly 
reBtrioted to these atateincnta of Cliriatian tmtU 
which hAV 0 been Qnally declaTed by the nnthoritiea 
of tijo Church and accepted by the Church m ito 
ConfeBsienfl, A dogma w alwaye snWoct to caann- 
nfttKon <uid duillcnst, Not flv-sn. e Ckkuncil of 
L'niveiBHl Church fa infallible^ Even the QSeu- 
meiucal Crctoifl muat joBtify tbomselTefl to tho 
Christian comtcioumMa by their evident ag^ment 
with the word of God. Ajcfrinc Vf an cuplAnatinn 
and elabomtiun of the faith which hu not ytt 
Intodopnak. fai/A li tnOBMl**!” 

the ' faiEli once delivered to the sidii^ * (Jnde *). 

Docmaa can bo understood cither in tho onginaJ 
senM in which they were approyed and cemfeseed 
by the Church, or m tho itunsn in which they are 
apprcbendeil by any age. 1 1 is coneeivablo that a 
student may diMover a deOection of poptdar and 
wnivei^ faith from the idea which iho original 
AOthorU of A CenfeaEional formula meanl to sUt 
forth in it. Every dogma must be undc^tr^ m 
rcLatiou to the entirety of the faith. J:,ach agu 

f ivM eflpwkEl Ettcnticm to Mpcct3 oi iJio 

Mth. The ‘ipirit of the age/ it* conccptiun of 
human duties and huuinn ri^bts> Its phuosuphLciU 
netiouB, colour its csplftnatious of IliTino trtith 
and oaUM the emphnsia laid upon dilTcTcnt ospecU 
of it to vary, Freni it* own Btandpoinl every nga 
and clime de^dlops first doctrine, then do^ia. That. 
doBlly. ia rccognired an Christian dogma 
jCBijw, qtied HOiqaet qvod nb (Hnniouj crcuifur, 

■ Securvf tudicat otvU tertarum* 

Edward T. Horn. 

ADI BUDDHA (th* thelstic Eyatem of No(iltl, iH' 
dudiug it* Bnddhiit anfowdeutet iJhylnilmddh^ 
etc-).—Abel K^nuaat sUtedm 1(531 
that ' tho leumad of Eunipo uvere indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson for tho panic of Adihuddho.’ * And it 
uiiglit alinotifc be said w^th truth Blill tliat nowhere 
cIm do w* find such A syetematio and complete 
account of the theory of lbs ihciiitio Buddhists of 
Nepll tAiAwrtJtasJt » Ho<fji»n has given in his 
Assays. 

Unitariiui and theistic Buddhifuuf After having 
wmused keen interest.: fell Inter into n^iglwt, when 
attention wito drawn to primitivo or ancient Isud- 
dhiim, eapecLalh’ hy the works of Siionrt Ha^y 
and Biimouf. The result of the iconopaplno ^ 
coveries and the Tibetan Btudiea of the l«t few 
years secuis to have been to bring it again into 
greater prominence. It is well worth exomLnmg. 
because, although nsorg ' Alexamirtan than 
dhlst, Baddhist in fact only in name and in » rar 
w ft employs Buddhist tcnuinolngy, it nevcrtlie- 
lo 5 s is, M. it were, the ceiwmnmntion of the pLUo- 
Eophical, mysticuid. and mythoiufiical Bpto n 
of thfl GrcAt Vehido, and diirem Erem aover^ olher 
EVstems, widesprijiid in tho Buddhist 
1 ?/ its markedly ^tbeistio' colenrlag. Tho 
tern of the vliicttKtna », irj 
hfllf uniy^yiAi (i.^. theistieK 
thEistic) interpretation of the 

idnn* soecnlafiori of the Great \ebicls in the iwt 


giona upKnlation 

* 3*» DcKjfiww, £iwy*, P H®- , _ , _ . 


tkEan). 
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ttA^ c-f its dfiv^lopmont. It dilTe^ from it stiffi.- 
cieatly cleirij, haw^vner^ to justi/T Bnnio^ in 
TwopliuK in tbft syntom cf the AdilmddAa a new 
kina of llnddliuiid. — a Lhiid (er n fcmrLh) Bud- 
dhisni *; oiulr in enlor to give the reader e jnjit 
n^Hiirec^lion of the flgntfieuiea of this Lntor- 
I^retatiun of Buddliunn, heJoro tinhcard of^, It wUl 
£irSti» to ttiito Lhiit tho old forjCDiiln, ■ Of all that 
imreead* from eaoiee Lhn TivtliAgnta hob nxplolneHi 
the caoH'^'wju Inmufortaed into, *Of all tHat pro¬ 
ceeds from cfixuea the TethS^tiL i» the canra/ f 
A funlior chAmcteristio of the of 

Ilodffson, in which ihcT stand frnm Birtdu 

or h^epaJeee thought, is the ahMooe from their 
theology pf erery feminine^ tnntrio, ftJiJ magicul 
elcmnnL It ia wpl] known that Ifodgeon to- 
courae for his infornuktinn to lutivo BchoIaiH^ wdioui 
he ceremouioudy stylos 'UTing onkclwt' and who, 
in support of their sut«nicnts, supplied him with 
fragments of tcxCs, which wore not sJi snthenLio. 
These fflutilotod UntinraniBs, thisttadition arranged 
with a Tien to meet qncationa coneeirod In an alto- 
gethor Eurapean spUltj, are^ as far « the abesnoe 
of tlUfl ibovu-mentioned element is coneeraed^ enn- 
lirmcd hy the ifrayambhaporA^a, which is not Tori' 
tantriiL Wo do not> liowaver, believe thaL, even 
aiMtrt from the whls and ootnprpJieiuiTD natoreof 
tto mythology, NepaJeee theism han in reel ity ever 

bo(*n quite friM rramintermixtareafgt^Titethuoght, 

oftf/ tftrtAini. — As theprohlcm has not hoeu 
esatoined in iu entirety for a long time, and os 
much light boa been torown upon it by recent 
refieaifh, wo propose to atato it here, & oompletely 
as possible, from tho doctrinal point of viawj. nf 
oocin)e j for we eholl willingly dUiicti» with iegend- 
ai^icoDDgraphic, and litukl dotaiia* 

The intoTTMt of AdilniddAa syetems (for theiu are 
at least two pf them) lies chiefly in tbisii: relation to 
feiitiLtie Buddhism and to HlnduisuL It will be 
TOpHt convenientfl.) to rive a hrmf acoount of thww 
Adibuddha isyAtemi which are mo» or lees well 
knowii, add (IE) to inqnira into their aEUtecedents, 
often obaearo nud prohmmatic^ be^aing with the 
source^ wthat we may be able in UiLa way (IIIJ to 
' looai.c' tho jiybienu m question^ dDetrmally add 
historically, and to present a niora ocenrato appro. 
ciAtion of tbtiim 

As moat of these antoocdents wiU denmnd 
sepnralo treatmrnt (e«s Av^iLOJtiTiATAnA, Jjrrm 
or rut Tflui: Law. MaiiIyUxa, ilA!5ju.4fiBi, a 
brief Tuferencfl will hen iolEce. We dioll confine 
oniBclTGa to Budilhisc ground, for* although this 
long elahoiatiou of tlio elements of the Buddhist 
eyi-teu» of Adi^ddba may be inezpllHhle without 
llinduiam, it will he atifficicnt to note, in psaring, 
the points of oonUicL 

h AmBfri>ifnd ststsus.—i. AiJvrrihi jvstom 
(Hodgswn's aoupcea]:, — There ii an Adibwti&a or 
s*<XTm7Ultti6uiliIiia (Ti h, tAia-pioi suiUHi^iyiu’, trtcAog. 
m daH^poi . , . I apg^i . , .s), 

Buddha, primary Buddha, Buddha from the be- 
idnoing, Buddha nnoriginafed. E He exiliU hy 
hiuutdf, and in fact h called .SinniyujaMu,** jikp 

* Jatroifiiietim, ^ Ml. 

^ WKlefil JijfTnn!* mt Emro, Vi»iu^ Pfk S3. U; 

Hainan, Anini, pi IIL ’ 

I Nsrlv la>-'<wunFT fPruDBivtl 

! uniartUiTKto's nunspCiHicoL AapA'on torl'ni). 

I W(uld«iri STOFT*. ^ 

Ufti^hlliB (luMa, fad. J tL<[Ll]0^ r6ifaMlh> ^th ^ih»4jn i.,- 
rW'&o. p, AdHwitMhi i n IdH bu^Ei> (ytaiimAritL tfo) 

or .. Mtrilbirfdha Ms Hyecars st ib» b«st«iiir td tiag*(u tlw 
nnttitnrnceniciil ol Uh A^|xi)^ Ih* cfTrUl Wwit is Um labM 
. . . ps tf i Bw ii Adlmrha-Xdttiuddlia : 1 thal»l]i»BUia 
vl * iBOrt ar Iw hJOAtiizI (T) parpuuii mllMii L til ■ w 
ATAUiElt*af4.EA, sots ad/Ai 

* ’Srsk-aftihli &ln^iiAUiE |ifEaKtOr Of UW mvEd,' 

alaO Suliiiia (e QIUB 4 of bintX AplraUEa, ' flni pniectgr.' 

A tMaqlihi] h^rinD fe«MnMnl lA Mw. iFrEJ^iiihhlilHlrinL n 
toi Tbv (am bu Iwm hmi ut^qE, rtmM iq nOnFl 

ol Bttdilliei, Ikxwum Ilwtlhu luiY* ohubtod EhKlAJisbood Tlth- 
oqi cEtamal Ufik sad * 1 k btwaw Piiddl»b«d k dhuvikiL 


BrahmA, and is woreliEpped under tbw name in hia 
gttiat temple at Kfifhinapdu.* He baa never been 
^n -A he h in nirtd^o:. ftevorthfrlMs, bo u ■ pure 
h|$ht : he iBsnee from the ^void' (iusyo^); and 
me namne ore mnnmenblo. It is said that prayere 
are not addraesod to himyet he is worshipped in 
temple. Ho dwdli in thb 
that 13. in the upper region of the w'orld of fonnj!,t 
■ymbolized hy tlm apex of the oAaifyp, os if it had 
been forgotton that in the Buddhist coamology 
there ora numerous furmlesa heavens, I Bo >>«■_ 
h^ea like ovary dlTinity, a oc myatio 

d^a, for eoQjaratory or mystical porpABoa. 

By Htp acta of his oonLempIaLivs power (d!i^ydaa)„ 
tho AdibuddhaoT Mahubuddha oreatos fi ve Buddhas 
(^sd Buddhaa of ooutomplation or DAytSaiimf- 
They ojB Ysirochana, AWhhyn, Katna- 
sam uhava, Amitobba, and Amoghasiddha. * ■ The^* 
am in the world of bceumlng (imnrtti], Prayem 
^ not addressed to them (so HodgiMm}; but they 
have tem^w called cAaUym, like ttio*s of AdU 
bnadb^ By tlie twcifald riower of knowledge ikind 
contemplation, to wluch they own their existence 
they pve birth to ^BodhisattTas of contoraplatioo ' 
rfAyaniic«tt*«E//«Lr,tt vii., SnmAntabhadri. Vajra. 

RatnsiiAtu, Avalokita or Padnuipijii, and 
V tsvapitoi respectlTcly. Thoss are tho ' actual 
of the physical nnlvcrsD, hut tho wnrlda 
which Uiej ptodnoe ore periAhabla, and three of 
these ciiaationa have al ready itoaj>ed to exist. That 
of which we form a part ia the fourth, i.a it is Uia 
work uf ATfOokito^vare, the fourth BfxlhiEattva, 
the * Pn^dcuce' of the present; and has as its 
spsriul Buddha, ^ protector^ and ‘coiiEiueror' (ndfAa, 
Jtna) Amitobha, who is cuthiioned in the midrtof 
iM elect, Pot its instructor it has had ^yamnnL 
the fourth human BnddluL There are five human 
Buddhas who oDrrespond to the 

Ettpi le JstB taxis WS Bnd SmiTUililba mklood « fslhrn ■ 

MSSf 1 Si. 5 lfiW 4 ^ 

ii Tft|if ill- tb# □! Ii*^ ni iWb i ifh 

o ^ to KiftpSrtek fJl» JlwSuif, vTlWl tfc! 


*K*wJ. wh&, batitt osn. 
UtUA ^tuohL Inqft nJI equu^ rintiirtrt UAni 
^ttoaJnf- to nirnSpa, EJlJlxn)^ ^ skuqdI 

theruT tot atihcfa^ 
. l? ^ etotr diil tbt Adibodiflit i&t tot K'ftmlsM oxIuhIe 

teete to be bmoUoq Hut toert 
Ere mOllootrfgiJjMi. Mid “*“*”*” 

^^^S-fiaSSnSKs 

“STtr, Is EUT SooiMt 4 r tltn-tiLn 

dtahd) Iibeue 

Miponal: fefnu. wtlit tbs SVb oto«n Cmte 

M of to- ' Dhrfidtruddhu^- 

wto STta 

tre uto vonhipptd tu KtpU (WUpn IL, t»ctE^ 
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fiTc Buddhaa of contemplEticra, Thej ^ not, 
howflvor, incanjations of tlleI^^ but ratlier "rt- 
projections*' nirntAi^a- 

rt*i* Hodfwe^a ^ dlJS‘ 

euariakMi rti rtswd to th» (Kutiori jrei^ ol tbt Sirtidk^ 

»' !tef!"SrkC'S 


tbs dalft flf lb* llbfltaB (nulilsi.. , . , 

WM M^rt. In UiSi pn&t «dltt^. Ibt otJjr om th# 

T!l«<Kfi« b»rt Itao-nn ^^r ia.yt ewU^ut Ihm ^ aw 

ffifi* niJiwlT u- P***NC» Jrf ^ P^Unn wben 

l&BiUM. (Am 

Uu (liiiljmTfuiiirHifltaJ- Id Os* Imm. ot Uibi 

llemraTh&adr U> ‘ BMditstliMi M tbf of 

aod b«nt> AnJoUleitpi^ « damhi^. U la ™* opJA thal b* 
cnw^’^ BipliUiiAtKitiBUior thirt & K ‘mado itp of tlw porta 
of tl» fl™ BiiddW^t , 

t. Th« nainc^ ^ Aditraddiva' or * PaTamMl pondb* 
Appoan in moro ancient docoineiitfl. Acwnljn^ tx^ 
d^ina, irtio iv'M the Grtt and only on a to deter- 
mino this chJtMfoloKT* iMb nnnm and the systeDi to 
Vliich it i* attache m« closely ooiiDO(^«d ;«th the 
Srikfllndi&kratantra, a taatm openly Saint* in ita 
iagpiiAtion, whith wm prolmtily ‘ intTodiiced (?) into 

jpjfin in the lOth ccnU and into Tibet in tha 1 1 Lh 

however, it Is a recoBniifti fwt that the 
T&ntTU are aiinch older than ttsed to be thougnt-f 
It should At leoat be noticed that SlahjnArl 
fflv) is Milled A^iibnddha in the Nimasan^iti 
(w* JSS. 100)p a book nndoubtedly oarlierUi^ the 
lOtb cant,, if it»tho **ae, as TanmA^a mUcv^ 
tJiatC handrtVgonmita wntemponuy ol CbMdiailrCl 
(7th cento wrote a canunenlary upou it | It is 
not oecoBMjy to dincuM the qnimton whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentan^ of the 
KaiuWogIti and naroenJUl tantnn worlia,'] W_M 
uoceptod at the time when, arcoit^g to Uda tradi¬ 
tion* the work itsali was compOMd. * = 

lliwB ware good reasoM for asenbiiig to ftlah- 
insri tho charaeter nf an Adibuddha, iniurrancb an 
no is the pcrsomfit.'atinQ of the knowledge wbeneo 
Baddhaa originate* and since he is more than a 

n. 9h.f mr^wm m * 1 Ax naKfi other 'V^'4>rud 


Bodhlsattva, vi^, 

■ Eswetaibir Ih* Sv'Tmm^apeilM f« 
D. ill date HarapiSP^ Biflrt. 


Jh&niwittva, 

JlvlfvV Bet 

MI 11a clalA HaniiEuaa mvi- ,* 1 . t, P- BA aCrii U*1- 

nattf then «id far tkt oonUnta HljlfliMlrtAl, 

ElodTHo. US; nimottlt SiC, MO; L*rl, t- 2151 

£;af* J44 fKfrtfvTvr nJjKLtei**#, pp. 17 fl- Bodi^M mtiitonjolio 

lb« NlmuaOiiitl. ^bajlnlkalpavuUtia* 

rllna- 

t Bet Bonwcil*/ftiral. ppu ^ ^ 

I Sm Bond^, CntdtffM, p. ®i COWtd. lod Eraelbl *'1 

iosfut. Ko. 4*; ^^riucUm, L 31 ParmlditwddlwdiMiif^ 

Irr thoisa^ EBeant* tk. 4Sl: tod* 00 a Hindu 

EOfSnhdJbffl, JiaraptMid, CW. iiSuptar LH^r^r^ ^ 

iMfc betnotlMt, fcilii'smld. Jfl't*-,PP-*k*-A 

w5o bas tba tldt *E KiSika tba tiU* rf Lh* 

^IhHBbbtJS kian, rtotlTwl hi hnm Bedilbir *t Hhiiiy i i k i ^ilr a 

tssaiisrta2s£fi?» " sTSifitMSS^ 

hai Dumbbalo: tlw rLbetan li oenwiiidliifr ti» 

Ml ftijaJ. I than jUvvA KUaes-Maid (Dr. P. (VndLtr]; 

Kt Enrat Chand™, ■fliA IHBt, pok 1331 uid I IlisdEM^ 
RJS. 40, i. It SA Iflfl, IMv btjMJri iw ^* 

iuuun* ft ki from thst cinmijy tliai tb* Tthotaji caUodv 
cmSi^ eod *rfltT on* idHllla Hw tnfla™e* ol UlT®'' BJia 
(UmiUb, etc.* « HiMi^hia. a* tb* Gbia*w iajr) fie tb* bte 
d B^i h l hi-"- AoeoidJoe to UrunweiiB, tb* b«w preoecili * 
JUhiirtJr VainaeilB apimnani lb* dale ll bM b* Eb* 
mention Of IlfafD wd itabannoao (BudbDinMlX “h Of lli«» 
nCaUi*), wh*« tb* nUfim of aaf >ori * n n (mlnAAi) tm 
wmlonh Ttfooilhi* ]k 30A 

Tbt vbof*el tb* tort [nupi ii id In lh*Loudai!andCkblxldn 
as(Srtf*dd^toaMi«rtoodito«WAiidiUtrt« iFimrtf bitocJkitoTT>u 
com-cWMad la • Qiaiiillcoled lUEtn, UQ praleMO* lO H tmXT S 
a< tb* Ifb^dba [lutbral. It MTltlw* to tbla boCk 

tb* hcwyio- 1!l Wnf ibj* flnt to OTptoin tto twWito^o ^ 
thtfaJijrt rifO* to It the title of fcul kiJachata 

|bn title* of ^p*pBii*ifJirtMifBi lilwWartr, J*Sd#aMklI, 
Fttbrt K.1JW, Tw'ber d tb* itoddbaa* Bnirf flf tb* Cnlvm; 
bat Ebla Adiboekib* » at tb* mb* now the af *h tbe 
Unddlii*, fort u b* MBiJia jmiiiir b ^to 1^ tod w, 
(YkCrfJto >1 FHPi J™M™A Mia&j*»4wida pr difanddBeu- tHM. 

StitiT, EtfOft, 1W-Wn; frock BA JJJ.IIIOS* 

stout isoa aaJl 

1 ftoWrfiknkniA psdiflitad ** tb* flrtt ebaptor of 
|J^ ^ ^^^katr airia [QUBl, 


the DAottrtdblvn («!* below) or the J>Ajrrmor/M' 
^ui'doikfKunit. His attribnteii, in iconography, are 
tho aword which destroys ignoninco and the 
of the PisjiiApftrainita* ■ the irapreloO bock. Xing 
of sages (Vndirtj)* Lord of tho Holy Word (Vagi^ 
vara), he is in hla eternity (friidfo) o. tyniiioho 
Xdihuddhn, wilh a syruboliaia tntPspJtrent enongh* 
in the samo way as the Ptiijili|iintmittL (Inter 
known *a the Adip[B.jni) in very orthodox texts is 
called the mother of the Buclilhu. Evnn J* as the 
texts in.fonii ns, ha iri ‘nuulo tip of a puJt 
TsthlrgatAA,' or, convcTBcEy, the hve Buadhu 
emunato ^om bis person; or if the icoeih- iiuuw 
th* tive Buddhas on hie head* et in Uio ^o of 
Ttulixnce with wliioh he is crowned j U hie /our 
fac^ tog[otber with the fact that he U the spouse 
of Borasvatl, bring him xingnJorly close to BraJit!^ " 
tbw an conceptiuDS which do not niter hls^^ginid 
chexacter any moro than doe* hU aocidental ident^ 
Qcation wiih AosngiH the god of Love, or witb 
Siva* ete. MaiijuAri ie AdiWdha, becstoso ha ta 
the king of the FrajQd-t ^ ,r e- »•- 

4 , Although in Certain document* MonJa*n is o 
Luntrie Adib^niddha, hi* origiii is on the aide of 
purely philoeoplnail spccuiatiooi. The Isqttiia 
have an Ailibuddha of a difi'erent natniv* nearor 
to Siva-Bmhmfi, than to Braluna or Vi?nu, vit 
VajnuattTa-VajntdhJLra, wimiu later on wo shaB 
have eccasion brtody to diHDOs* 

IL A 2 tTECi:^£SlTSOy TWS srsTEM. 

_By more or lee* well-dchnod xtepa wa tu 

follow Uie evolution of Baddlihim from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
have just, been discuaMdi. Theto renmin for os- 
amioation the cjoncoptiona c£ the Buddha m 
nirvana, and of tho Bodhisntivar the oonftUfKm of 
the Buddha end the Bodhianttva. the doctrinn of 
tho three bodie* and the Ehy&nihnddtifla, 

I, in AV# rofl 

(AOXOST1C1S3I [in Buddhiam]! that, according to 
the doctrine of the VmbMjysvfidins, and perlmpe 
the Sthivira*, airpdjjus can acaicoly be anylhi 4 g 
chH Lh>tii aunihUBJldon. The canonical texls, bew- 
ever* are much l^a definite. It is said that ‘ the 
Buddha in fLiraliict evade* the ifrasp of tho mtod' 
LLgonce, in«b n* it U imjOMjhta to measure the 
waters Qf tho ocean, Ihoy *« too many.' PTom 
this the condofnon may he, and has hetm, drawn 
that nirmlpa w on imdeliDahlo itate, but very 
different from nothingneui This is, moreover, 
tlifl old meaning of the word nirod^ta, 

( 2 ). Lt ie not, however, necesaaiy, as a matter of 
fact, to rift the qncfltkm of A>rtU:|4lo, and to aolvo 
it Ln an unorthodox and Bithioiwiical way, in order 
to people tho heavens with divinp Buddha*, For 
a 'sntte' of the first order repreaeote SAkyamnni 
as pcHsesaed of the power of prolonging hU earthly 
existence to the eon ol tho Isiipa ( 00 * AfiEB of TKF 
WOKLD[BoddhistJ). ThereianodoubtLlintitwas 
early believed that he ceptmuodto live ^invwblo 
to gods and mim,’ and the nuw theolnwy 
timid than the old. .Aecording to iha SukhiVril 
(6 2k a Buddha liveii for a htuidrod thaoMind myoftM 
(milliona) of Itofii (ten millii>nji) of ksltma, or more, 
vrithouttho beauty of bis complexion bemg mm™- 
^ky^nni dJd not llv* flighty ye*j* I ^ t/uJy tno 
TathAgntas understand the vast doration 01 ma 

The MaXivastu rtdateH that fijlkyainiral, wd 
M a rule any Brnldha, or evim o fuiure Btiadlin 

'.r . 
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(BodhiiattvAj during; tiu IdLBt ouinteitc?, ba^ tbp 
app«aTfl4]oe of hesitatiDg, thinkings ipaJdng, jtat- 
Lngj Battering ee we_d(j, ThUp boTTOver, U whoUy 
dttfr hie i^ndcaceiLaioD^ In nciiiily tbxB mamsJ lout 
being is Btiperior to all aacb emotiaiis, ud reiuaiiu 
n stranger to them. To maintMn the eantrpjy ia 
hei^sy^ The body of the hiture Bmidhiii is en¬ 
tirely ipuitaHJ. ^ ^ere i« nothing 'mundane' in 
tlirntx A BodliiBOltva has really no father, on 
nJothoT, no son, ete. 

Tb!a 'hyperpbpioal' ^yvtem (lolcottarai^ada'i ia 
mote tiiwiKBJy aet forth in th^ Vetulyalu Bcfanol. 
Aocoruing to their tenehing, SAhramuni did not 
appeitr in person in the n^orld, bnt deput^ an 
iniairo of hlmaolf to represent him (cf. DocETXsub 

44 J 1 Tho MahATaBtu says that many ages &go 
[^kyainnni took the Vow of Bodhi jn the preMUce of 
another anciant ^kyoraonL The aame book speaks 
of eight thoosand HuddJuti of the nams of iJipnh' 
kora,. L. of three hondncd mUlions of ^IcyamoniB, * 
If wa identify thia aneient Bnddha witli ourfl, make 
all the I^lpaukaTaSy all the S&kyaiannh^ all [ha 
DlivajoitiURaa, etc,,, into one singre Dlpankara, one 
single ^kyamnnlp and adopt tno ducetie theory 
of tho Vettiiyalms, we obtain the system of the 
' hAtoB of tb^B Tnis Law.' Cpi^tl^f^s ag^ agoj 
nay rather in the beginning, ShAljainiiiH becaiae 
Buddha; hla. appearances on eonL,. in which he 
soains to bocomiD Baddha, to cuter iato nirtrifhi, 
etc., are ]^arcty ma^caLt 

Although It vui iate when the Mah&vnatiii 
rsceiiwd iLa final .Hhapc, tho cbaracteriaticii to which 
we have drawn attention seem to be ancient. For 
the Lotos thfl terminus a<f mtem Is A.D, 905. As 
tor the doestic thnory, it ib held to have been 
condemried at the Council of Tifallputra {circo 
B.C. Although the htstoriiial niiiitenos imf 

the Conceil may tw doabtrnl, the impr^fdan re- 
inaiiLB that the Buddliists liad early roacbed the 
following nhcoptiniis 

(a) Skiryamuni stirviveB his earthly ^Mzn'nfrt^;^ 
and prolongn the' Crauco' (dAyic1iu3>, from which he 
bas never in reality iwoea amce the moment that 
bo became BuddliL There to no ocGaainfi, thertfnre. 
for reference, in addition, to tbc momcoit wh^n 
bo wiU enter really into nirtid^ 'The Blessed 
Badtihaa, well eq nipped with tnowledgoimd merit, 
fields of henavolcnee and oompasiion, shelters of 
the mnlUtndes of beings, holding a parpotnsl 
concentration of mlntL, are neithear m the jQibfrim 
(world of becDEziingl nor In nirtrtpa' fnikAtra- 
So it is said in Lhs Dbar* 

masei^tiafitra. r 

(A) In the orthodox theory (YaibhAiyi^iidinh 
^hTainpi on becoming Bnddba. uitorHl' nirni^ 
With re^irdiLLv' the ividufl being the body 
an active *soul' or thluking organiiim, which 
neverthelesB coatlnues to live and spealu Bnt 
DO siHsaklng is pcosihlc in dhyf%wt, therefore this 
body is only magreab Very ^Ubly the Buddhists 
iKHin caTiie to bdifive that EAkyamuni during tho 
whale of his muthly had only been the 

Uiagicol Buhatilute ol the resJ ^kymmimj, who had 
long ^ce entered into etemal Buddhahood. 

Tb* ^pi WB «■ totllDwi!—TIW nodbhsuvm wbi«s hhii tltfl 
bMTsn of ths Tuiitui 10 BniK a bumui vooh T1i« Suddhs 
redisliw Js iMiKt] (r> It tlKn Om Ih 

I^bsT Wr do not SbowJ^jhJ |imhia;> sdwibi* ol hlmiuU. 
^Umi Bnddba, wlio hu »Hldbs Itmn iIL Umt <r lor meb 
a Imf irmv tbst It coaai to Uw miaa thing, nwh Usk bp tv 
bsTWidtba'nwllaa; (IbawMHKtlavBcnMenaItlabBosH 


' Eeth, SToqiwIt, il U TIm 1 iikfaCbciti»7' and Eofifc- 
nJbET or Hi* Mablvwm arv wnfanl: m*, for haiaiie*, UL 
whu^ lbs Ori {hunan) SoiUhu aia tmurobiod wiih ttu 
tbOnSMd fiuddhas. Cl Hafth. Jwmt.dii* aWtmm, IftOa- 
T Im fc ma OoctiliH Is bMutd In th* aDTUTtu>fabU& 

X ft m, Ct. Bfl wrfaftWUi aa dJurmol 

(SuTanrwnthaBl. 'Th* l^ntElteEjoD □! 'nJrv^' 
v™ wma atsta af IobUIIe inpjin . t kn h dbsr^ Iwflaied br 
^ bav, oh. al; d. Rfre, 

IL ItlL via*^h~TT dftnmirtttljiif laMTaiflifti'hl^n. 


ho Is net d^piivnl bF all otappasalCTj tw boncakig' Buddha, sad 
Is. In bet, ■Eld a '■ ^laltittanTa' * (cC. wWlzdl, 'auobbwakaym,^ 

lo HaddAilipi n/ frp. t?T, 

3^ The oeieiiial Bodkm^ivat. — lt will be seen 
that one of tho principal doctiiites of the Great 
Vehicle is that of tbeBodhisattva, a couipaasioiiate 
^Ing, who, out of part love, refraips frura entoriDg 
into nirvi^ in order to aavo creati^ beiags^ and 
to act the part of Pjotidenca (sea EouiiiSATTVii 
and ,\VALOiLn'i:SvAJtA}, In strict urtliodoxy, ths 
worship of a Buddha piodnces SpiritnSl resnlts 
only by a process which is cntiroly luhjcctive and 
in which the Bqddlia counts for notbiug ; fur thp 
Buddha is tdther o^Flmct or plough in egoistic 
dh^na. ft is (parent with the Bodhi^ttv&s, 
ud Chandraklrtl says in so many words that, 
hist os the new moon Ls celebrated and not the 
rull [QMn* so meat the Bodlilsattvas be WOTshipp^ 
and not tho Bnddhssv even thongh the latter ore 
of greater d^nity, Tho Budahss have more 
mMEsty, the Bodhlaattvss more ilifioence,t 

The Buddhas derive their origin from tho 
Bodhisattvas. For, in the firiit plnco^ yveiy 
Buddha has been a BodhSsattva hefore be(»m.ing 
a Buddha: nnd second It, it Is thmimh the inter- 
vention of the c«3<ascial Bodhiuttva (MahMrli that 
the fnlnre Buddha, takes the TOW to become a 
Htlddho.^ 

On tho other hand, tho Bodhiaattvas are Cinn^ 
of the Buddhas {Jinapufmj, fpt, unlike tllO ihra- 
tTekabnddhas, ihoy owe thoir knuwledge of tha 
Bnddhist truth to the teaclilng of the Buddhas; 
they are, ‘spiritually' apeaking, begotten by tho 
Buddhoa. 

In the doctrine of the Little Vehictoovety future 
Buddha neceives from n Buddha the anDOuncement 
that he is to become a B-uddlia feydJtanr^a). Tt Ls 
tba mere atatement of a foot, Tu the vyaJiafanat 
however, might he, and hu been, aiieigrLod an 
effective share in tha attainment of the end in 
VloiT- In tbfr LankA^i^LAra E.h'6 BcHlbisat-tva tB* 
ccives not only on announcement but a consecra- 
tion Conversely, it ^-Ul be noiioed in 

the Gdndliiira acnlptunn that thn Bodhlsattvas 
bear the phial which is to become the phial of 
cemBooratiDa; and in the later iconography the 
awDe AinitJLbha, sometimes in the form of the 
meditating Buddha, soiactLuiea in the form of 
BodhUattva, is seen coring the wme pbial,| 
theory, every Bodabu begets iDnainerubta 
BodhiaLttvae to a spiritiia] life. But tho BodhL 
the nsnal ooiu|kauioni of a Buddha, hi* 
aMociatw In the apiritual admmiatration of a 
BuddJvti^tnt, a '6etd of Buddha,' do not very 
often appear os his spiritual sons j they are, we 
might father say, young^:r hrotheia, since they com. 
mence their long tern of oautenBe a.i Itodhhuttras 
about Ehe same tiino that the futnm Buddha enten 
Upon his career^ 

Ir eertsln tvcti wbicb rmJl tbe tWa nwl Adn*u r.t .k., 

BodtiwetTU ntfc. 

Cflonecti Avfc]b. 

Twtweeq avslofeltB Sii 4 
* Dkidillu b HCb ■umMbicM hy ctebt 


sSiiiS; 

s^issfiri a? 

kjaniml ben 14 Uh Artata ^ at. 

('*!■ where the UoifEJattra hie to be 
by Uw Buddhuot ifae tee ervif^n*. 
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j not rwrj 13: 

At osw tli^ ctxlit or idw npdMaaXtvu ot llw fint 
ruik nn ituhrt^ non UBmpmity UdC^K tin Boddh^i ; »t MiOU]«, 
Euh Buddla ku i iIbiLo vlioH miT3B h uMuITjr 

SOlatulHi l-n 4 V«Eua » dsflvod trOOL Uxi 

3 - Con/unoft 0 / the BtutdAa ami tfw Bv4Ki- 
lottrov—Fnim tha enwliinf diatuisEion it foUaw-s 
that relationB DQtveen Boiddiiu and Bodhi^ 
■attvBA are complex uid do not lend tbontB^vcfl to 
prociM definition; there is often, a confiuioo l>e- 
tween tbfl two eoncepta, and truet of this eoa^ 
fiuioD are earlj frmnil. in the AfahAveaLiit. tlie 
BodhUattTas, tbe very dret ata^ of their 
spiritual davdojumentp reoeivo the iUIb of ‘ perfect 
Beddhoa’ In the U^hichaiyAvatAr^ the wort 
of a Very oerefnl theologian* the JinWp or the 
BtiddhiuB who have attained Buddhahood ;u)d am 
in enjoyrient of a gwoh-nii^^p endeaii'oiir to 
lavfl the world ; they are euEreated to delay their 
fwm'ntrvdna* Aiirolotita, a Bodhiaattva by uatarer 
ia at InoEt onen tem^ Bhagavat, and there are 
ntuuerous tflxta in frhieb the finddhos ue active- 
Parliape* howoverp it u neceraoty to come down aa 
far aa the KArarn^aiFyOlia (p. 01 * 8 ) to read, in so many 
words that is aoeampaiiied by thought. 

We luve seen thotp epintnally recarded* the 
Buddhas ore at the isme time the fathm and 
the nans of the Bodhiaattvaa. This reUtionihlpi 
from the myttie and ontologieal point of view, 
may bcp and hao beeai interpreted npon a twofold 
pnotiple. The firatp which u at on* and ibe same 
time Boddhist and BrflhmaniaU (bm p. 08*h U tbnt 
of the idEutity of the Jiua and the Jinaputril; the 
sccoodp genuinely HindUp la that of proceeaion or 
emaiiation {oeo p. 100). Theoe two prmdplea are 
in otliEr rEHpects very doeely coaiuKlM.^ 

Concerning this mysteiioua nIationBbip between 
the Baddhoa and the Bodhisattvae thnre is valuable 
informatian to be ^tp on the one baud* from the 
scalpturGa of GondllA^ Magodbo, etc.; andp O'!! 
the Other* from texts oleorly related to icDDOgniphy* 
whether they inspired the latter or were themselvisa 
iiupired by it. We ^hnl I begin with the ovideneo 
of Uio textH. 

In the AmiLayniidbyatinilltTa, Avololdta* who 
1 h only a Bodlusattv^ besides the hundiedA of 
■magical' Baddbas (itae p. 08') radlatinu Ffom hia 
body, bears on hu head m ooloeoal Baddha, 
moincah that i# to sayp enmnatiog from Avalokita. 

Mabinsrfp a Bodhisattva rahieir to the dimity of 
Adibuddiia, sometime* beora on his beau amoll 
figures of the five DbyAcibuddliaa, to lignify that 
he proceed^ from them and oomprehenda them. 
Coavereelyp the five Buddhas separate tbEmBidvefl 
from him i^huratpaAc/utiatA^aial t and the eorv-^ 
ing that iiltifitrates Eliia expresdon aotnaLly topre^ 
i 9 ente them ranged above his head* toUawiiig the 
profile of the statue; which ia merely Mother way 
of netting them in order La Lhc geacrating halo.* 
the other hand* the ancient Kolptoie ptoeea 
five Buddbae in the altitude of meditation in the 
fricke above five Bodhisattvaat It U, we think* 
reoaonabJe to recognum in these five Buddhas 
kyamonip his three uredeceaaors^ and Moitreya, i.s. 
the ■bisiorical' Boddbos of our ag&£ They ore 
noE sahitB who haveattMued nirtu^, for the Lotus 
dijtingabdm clearly between the Buddbos who 
have passed away and of whom onljstfipoa r«iiflLix 4 | 

.H.Bi.j'l $l«..n In ■« f irvmv4minn«i1 Iv A#.a]-F¥a nli * wInAUl 



recogoiio in them, tho HHulled DhyArvibuddhaOp 
nriil avign to oao of them the name of AnutAbho. 
This to be a barardoiisi Infsrencei even when 

' fmeber. /(owwn^tfp IL H. 

toJivT«flpi«'la ASVI. loL6,pJ. Bfl; 
rtbjiiwfclpTBllddlk 1*5- . 


[ Ot. JC^vOiKHp 111 ssa. Vrbeii tbe BodlilavEtTi ta inliif to 
BtcaiA) ttotowp An &RWS BilnalOad; i>Pin>c^ 
f Ensp t«(Mp p. SIS. 
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the idea of ' pzvctoeEonp* which is wrongly attached 
to the word DbyJLaibaddha, ia reject^, and it is 
in birmudy with the doctrinoa of tho Lotua to 
snppoee that the Budd has are here roproseuted in 
tho {ti 33 sipnirvbpa which in their rational state. 
Ifp fortherj. they assume the attitude of teochiagp 
this is referahle to Lbsir human double (see p* 'S8*); 
and if they act and save creatoresp it is bo^use a 
Buddha Jways preserves some of tbo ebaracier- 
isticfl of a BoMisattva* 

This activity, howevexp is not tbetr proper func' 
tlon; and the Bodbioattvas, placed below them iu 
the reUcf, are tbeLr eervants for the present and 
their ancoesBorB In the future, having entered lator 
and indepeudfintJiy of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahof^d. ^evertbelesop in those motionleiie 
saLutap plated above tbe BodbiAEtvaa and provided 
with lotua and thunderbolt^ we Imve tho wototyp« 
of tbe Jinaa and BhyJtiiihddhSsattvjis of Hodcaou. 

^mewhat Jater, apparently, we find in scuTpEuro 
4 pym^I which draws closer the bonds between 
the Bnddbn and the BodhUattva Wo refer to the 
practica (perhape of Greek origin, for k ii root 
with at Patiuyra) of plncing a miniataie image 
of a Buddha in the tmiw 01 the future Buddha. 
It was, we beUeve, first employed iq the case of 
Avolokito, who bears on bia bead a small figure 
of Amitibha. Wo abol] sob that Avalokita U not 
oven, the spiritual eon of Amita, bat rather hls 
right onup who providea his paredisq, an active 
AmitlbhL The Humll imsge, which U perhaps 
not without some conncj^ioa with the ooIoobiI 
Buddha which Emanate from the bead of Avolo- 
kitn in the AmitAyurdhyAnOr U not that of a 
Bnddha.hLthcrp but rather t bat of a Buddba^tron. 
And tbis interpretation, whicb we believe Is founded 
an tbo litoraEure, juatifieH tbal which, we have pru- 
poimded above regarding fbe Boddlias in the GkU' 
MAra frieze. 

If we come down to tho time attested by tho 
tddhanat, or tontria fncanlatioDSp and perhaps it 
will not he ncceeaary to come down very lar* 
the prautice nf tbiu placing a smnll figi^ in the 
tUxa hoB bBoomo daseieol, and the peaition of the 
five Dhyanibuddbas U fully eatabllab^.* They 
ore BBcu on the beads of numBiouji divinities, especi' 
ally upon those of the TirAs, where undoubtedly 
they bgare os husbands rather than fathera a 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattvo, also appeare(see p. OS'*), 
in the case of M&fiju(rf, ae we have seen* the fiva 
Baddbna nre all united in a single hsod-dresa 

4 . />aci!rirM of iht Thn^ Bodies.—The contra' 
dictqry data which have just been set forth are 
fused Into a theology* or rather a Buddbology* 
which, taking them all into acooant, iustlnes 
BHpeciaUy the ontithsais of tbe Dhydnibuddba* the 
sO'Called hmmm Buddha, and the Bodhisat^o. 
But this theology goes beyond the mythologiBal 
and jHlytheisLio oonceptious of tha Buddhism of 
the Great Vddetep and tends towardfl the unitafian 
systems whioh farm the Hubjeet of this arfide. 

The Buddbolo^ of the Gnat Veliicle is 
marLsed in. the dpetrloo of the * thr™ bodies' 
This threLrine has been aJlnded to above, 
anil we shall now sLotA it in its Isaet unorthodox 
form, which Is uudoubtodly the most oncienE. 

Budd^ Ebree bodiear rWarmajtdyo, ratoMa- 
jtr^ytij nijwidjMiJbdyo.t 

■tof th* (hi mijiialtiaditil** 1 b Jtpji, 

Kuks OminrCp 1G» I, Bt Jsvm, 1» TTB, Jeowtoa 

Saditv, April IBM, ind TitfciJtMQ, p, 

tTte ^nLfuTbewnsr, amta to Aim (ufir « flw twe 
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Tho dAarjnahijfOj or ' bodv oi’ iho lav,' ia ihc 
real IdentirtO nature ol evcnr UadtUn^ and of ereiy 
btdikg. The aodents, vitWut ujuiog the vopl, 
gave to the thing Iha name of fUar- 

^ the tn etih pt ctf being of that wliieh is/ thAL 
hk to wy, of being produeecfhy a caubb outI of being 
tiarndtoiTT, Mftdhfamtkii, one of tbe two 

branchee of Iba achoLiuiUc OlVAt Vshiele, and Qvi^ 
dently tbn older, made it dear that ihia term 
mewt lie undat^t^ tbo ^ void,' J^nynfilL There is 
on dinert^tee between ud aathsSfa, Lbn 

latter oipreaaiiig the auecejulre eidstenco of pnein> 
meoa A'liieh have no trao Toalit^f Every ehejAC' 
tor, every individdality, la mere appearance. Qn 
entenng the Lnairidnal taken po&eosidon of 

ids dharmaidya, wluah u, u we have »en, Lho 
vuiiL' But under the name of ' void,' whirh wan 
identical with tho ^okment of Uun^' {dAarjTvt- 
tUuu it was OMj to onderKUnd a reu eolxlmtnm, 
Irm from any tnrm whieh ooukt ho undentuKl or 
expnwiuxi in words. The Midbjainikae tbem- 
M'fvm ate cot alwajMi an their gnani; * and tbo 
YogftehJtna, wbo feirtii the othur great school of 
Ihe Great Vehicle, have no lieoitatiaii in taking 
'void' to mean ^iinreflJSty of tho phamuinflaB, 
'reality of the absalnte/ or the 'mere tblng' 
I vaai vf/iilfm]^ t Admitting the oiisience of Uiougnt 
hJuDfl, tli(w J 4 W in the d^rmaJidya^ which U the 
' wotnb uf the Tathligntaa’ {iaihd^aicigarbluz} vni 
the idenlicaJ nature of all beinn {6Aiii<iiaiMa^ 
dhar^dhiltu), Lhonght in ita quesoent itate fiiia- 
whence kaafl, hy a »eriei of lUuBioni^ 
all iiiidiv'idiialitiee and all chafactera 

The H»rindnajbly4,_ or magical body, like the 
diflercat illtuians which eyery mo^clan can prO' 
duoe, is the body which ^kyaniunl display a to 
men. from, the momeDt when he became Bnddlui.:: 

The ‘ real' body of the Baddhns [the b^y of 
the Jaw not being a body at all) is the body 
of hliaa. a sapermondane body, 

marked wiih the thirty-two ilgiis<j etc,, in which 
the Buddhu enjoy their Ml majesty, virtue, 
knowledge, and bliascdneaqi. It h the priviloge of 
sainta to wiceive this body, which belongs to the 
world! of lomij in the swo way aa the human 
(who [s only a ninail^nrayn) showed bis 
* true' fona to Arj uns. It is a lurvoUods Eight, a 
symphony of light and jowala„ a symphony of know- 
loago and semnd, for it coa^s^y proclaims the 
voice of tbo Tmo Law frvfOTi^^’ It is the sonroo 
of the joy of tho BodhisattTaa Its home U in the 
-dloniriAa elsewhere SvkAd- 

Vidtnie Peak, etc.). Yot the first perHon, 
from m cluonoUimoBl point of view, to whom a 
aamhA^pig^iyji, a + body of UtsE,'!! saeribed, is not, 
as the preeent writer ondeisttuids iL a Buddha, 
but a Bodhisattva, viz. Avalokita. And it is ro- 
roaikaMc that the cUbsIcb] doctrine of ths tlireo 
hodi» u rilent upon the gloriooE form of ihe 
dhiaattvu in generaL TbtaM distinetionE, however, 
on which oar AVestem philology b wont to dwell, 
aiw, in Fcslify, of no iniportoaofi. jUI theno con 
oaptionB merge into one another, and in eiact 
^eolmty the tambAt>^akdya is jufft ai illusory, on 
its slue, as the wirj^ptfJtdyid. 'The latter is a 

HsOfhsjnu nothSw io do with Uw Wmi IhidlM. An txa b 
nis(d to tlw dipirty t± rcmsentlfw Uw dhuawkSn hr i 
■pecisl OtmwaaltBi, snd putlciiUTU tjj Um liilnsliKUin d 
»Ba, of luds «Tindl wbih diaiw^ tia (UrdmwwU, 

AinF«r4 Is (BnEsd i^frit la Uw D7v(ic sod lastric 

t'Tb» rwtJ viirHBftj' w'sud of Uk 1 h 1 h,‘U ut^hirf, 
rises when the bdhr Jkaaa. Uut ta, llM ianfard, alndw. 
Btiz 14 Uw mow dow it fi ths enwa cf lUisv ud Ant 
iwtoctpl* fpriiiiHiy Eamwi, tkoi^iu* wlHt iLd rWnTw hsT* 

msd* □{ uw timfotJJnth '■{« «t DolhWoMt'acnstiwwte 
iwHiid4n XdOituUakCDt OrtOt, L ITWi 

I [V Is dicar ttaiit tUt bedy, does It his uiclwr Uoed nor 


tramdent illusion imposed upon unen; the foimer 
is the cosTuio iUnsion, which embtraoes the Bodhi- 
BattTas alao, and is Himilar to the representation 
which the noe Being makee to hinwelfr It is the 
Alayartjildmi^ 'q alcaceiit intotiigeoce,’ the grant and 
unique snbBtnatnm, hidden under a glnrinuB and 
eternal disguise, while ordinary cicaliireE are the 
same dfnynrtjililna separated mto Lndivldua] con- 
flcicniHueawa iproiiviJ&UpamUdnA'i.' 

5 . i>Ayi 2 niiu££d^,-^At first, however, the pro- 
gKH made in tuytholagical and reliaouf sttecDla- 
tloQ is neither so great nor bo rapid as in outologicah 
^kyamnnl was at hnt regnHed as a moa in 
whom every germ of rebirth had becq by hiqudlf 
dcstioyed; who survived tho destruction of the germ 
of rebirth as ^b 'living emnneipated one,*and at 
death entered into nirnd^, nothinraessormystsiy. 
He was afterwards assigned a among tna 
' never-reboFTi saints,*! termed in FAli ndJUaqfAoE- 
who attain mrtvij^a after having a>icended 
from one boaven to another to the summit of the 
world of fotiDB. fla therefore posBes-^ an acqulrs^l 
and iterishAbJemFNAAc^aLiSya, When it w'os imdcr- 
Btood that he had been Buddha nlmost from tlie 
beginning of time, and wbon the theory of thu 
Aofpcu (Agea of the World) Lad been lar^y mant- 
pulatod to suit this viea', the 
hecanie puimanmit and natural body, hlyatlu 
Bpeculation, liowevcr, did not oil at once airive at 
nnanimoas eoncluriouB. In prinemle there has 
never boon hut one dAarmaisSw, while the worMs 
are inbabitod by millions of Buddhas, who liavo a 
right to ihij and sneceed more or 

less in appropriating it, and who in Lhcir wraAAn- 
are so many oelestiaJ Juua or Dhy&nf- 
Imddhas, Each of them, an sach, has eontroJ of 
a'Bnddha field* (BuddAaEfrfni), of a world mur^ 
or hleftaed according aa he bna conceived hiB 
missttm aa Bodhuattva. Moroover, every Buddha 
in hw own domain oppearBj when ha pleai=es> hm 
magical body (niiwui^), or is roptaced for this 
puruoso hy a worthy Bodhiaattra.^ 

I^ie imagiuatioin which runs not through the 
J^ivCnsB is subordinated to luliginuB in»tincU 
There muni be gods^ bnt there need nut be too 
many. Among the umiminnihle Buddhas f there 
ia one, AiuItAhhn, the Buddha of the ivelting aim, 
tha god of Infiuito lighlj who, thankn to Ms 
andent vow, has won for hmuielf the happy office 
of presiding over a univarEo in which thero is no 
' evil destiny.* The men of that country are nqual 
to the god* of oura. There arc nunc hut Bodhi- 
eattvns, and only a few Arliato. That world la a 
tarthiT KO JRAS. loofl, p, iuan. tTm ctia 

SfKAiMtfn li n. oqw siea, tia varwii fojiiis cr 5 i.TTi, aod ih* 
balUllKls pE C»*t«d Iwlngm, It li WftrtJijr of uu tlwt. BO- 

j geppw {IL aq li Of that ttm b ma* rekl:l«] 

brtwa ^ An bt^injliyddlbu ob Uw obs hind asd 

ESf itw_Aji%ib^u (Dvrir^ebma ulati} (in 

Ttifcrt 3 » So erideat* Iq pspn^H,) tUi riflw. Bet 
PPBB lo titnikh a fiXKfuoitnnan ol what a 
nad^ ™ ba a^ianiil vn Udi otiIl 

■ti^vjvWpdtMfb^ u-d^rwjadi^ .1 Iwlcmn 

w 

be iKMWH UM Duqa of Antlutiu. In tlla Kira wav 

Fwm Is alkd S*aSB, tboiw an dtaUiifriikh^ 

two VallocbMiM aad two RjltlttMrabhaTaa. A nnnrtK^^ 

Md of dsalfofarflM 
^ ficESlt iHtm. aT^^. 

?ix,£i3 

Ml-aao^ whaaoTa4nriMjMjwi,k^la d^iaMtgjnriiHM Bivlrfkm ^ 
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■ Happ; IJJid/ a SwHJwi/i, qi-, aa tiie Vi^^niipn' 
rtM Vijif, & Suil^f. AllJimifth MaitT^a hoji a 
piu^iiKt* OQJT true paradlBC in the land to which 
AnuttLMia ealls his elect, anti to which be 
tiicni with the help df hii two ' Orcat Bodhleat- 
tnu,' Amltnhba, at ddb time quite dutinct from 
an eternal Saltj^uni (lofue ^ th* Trm Zam}, 
DomeB to be regarded as tliei ^tum-etemal Bnddlia 
who was iiLcaroAted under the UluwTy appeamuce 
of the faunmn Sdkyatomsi. Ue will be tlie^ Jiiw 
or c/Aydmiiwtfprfci qf SflkjTunKmu By the Kde of 
Amii&btia there uo four other Buddha# who at 
liifTerent time* attracted the attention, now of 
liedi^uu, now of mytholofiyj or lu^ia of inyKticifiTn, 
From aiuonf^ the myriads of Buddhaa they are 
chooen to represent at one and the same time the 
(ihctrTnakd}f<i and the aataiAoj/oAflyn, A* they we 
connect^ with the live homan BmldhaB, the fire 
ma^csi abpEjanmoea of cor age^ it may eaoiiy !« 
inferxEd tlikt the nuntber five ori^inateo in thi% 
ancient ennmenation ; and that jn&t aa the human 
Duddhua, na ggeh, hare no further oDtological or 
reiigiona iniportanrtj so their human namrai seemed 
ill fitted to dEssiRsat^ their snhlUne < Etib#trati,*t 
In ijiB Bama way a» iMltyomnnh aa attmal. beam 
the name of AmitAyns, and aa uncreated Hcht^ 
ut Amit&hba, so also KanakAmuni ^11 be c&iled 
Alc^hhyo, and Mai trey a Amoghaaiddhiv^ ^ But 
Kem iiaa warned lu rupeaMly that it is 
dangerous to t>o too eahemerutic; and as the 
DhyAnihodhieattvas have taken the place of 
BodhisattvaA, mqrh better attested in fiteratJuie 
and more hisloticali io tho Dhytuibuddhaj^ who 
aifl called tire BrUhant (Vnirochana), the ImpAT- 
tarhahle {Ak^hhyah the Jewel-horn {Katnasam- 
lihaTaJi, the Surti-EiuMew(Amoghasiddhi), arein the 
fiisl idetance 'ttMuea' (nommo, Jiuwifw), ^ing 
that there are five [ndias, five Rudru, five KoMkas^ 
Kern anggests that for the aame tcah»u there are 
five HhyAnihbddJiaH. And ws are quite williag 
to brieve that it a in mjeticiann., in idolatry^, io 
the solar ooamt^nTj etc., that wc must look fur 
tha predominatuig factem in this divibU rerrdaS 

Such 1:4 the polytheistic oyEtem of the Dhyilm- 
buddhia. Even when Yajruham is given only 
a secondary place, aa the second body of Ak^bhyes 
the tantric idcment alwa^ conatfEuLcs an integral 
part of Iti Kvfr^ Buddha, at least in hie ' buns- 
fnl’ form (sasih^fil, has a wife, and begets a 
Bodhissttva; he is brought into relatitm with a 
inanffalu, with a an elemeut^ Ho. 

rtl. Uannony wa» attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the preaidciicr one of the nve 
Buddbaa, turaally Vsirochana, D the god of the 
^IraitltfH or by interpo^g a alxih |]qt>toii, whether 

* It Efe inu Eh* Mndhii d Itumja that inan-TUasK wouM 
bln Iw retara. awnetimsa SikjittiHnl iipfrtiif* fa bt ihs Unp 
or dakhlifsli (Chhbs- ytcfn p. 

t Hpiieu-i ^ uBirt ooco Js i lint ot tbs Cfajlnf' 

batliilw. 

I Wa hsw AiuliaUis fnaA-bsHnlAa-^i), (CiAd- 

AlnSlStiiu wJftA. 

UU 11' 61, Art in /fKbtl, |h lie. 

t TSer* sn kojCEbih dx or otno tM^^FisTboddluoL a doaUt 
or Brip(e AhfOfalijrn [■r; FnuEjlirT, PliitdJiiiipbr, pp. I£, Cfi^ Oh ibr 
otfarr hjfeod, In th« SomnspraMitH (p 0 thnrr nn fQor 
PhflSlbuddMs. tIl Aijfobhjw (nU ninU^ IlSumfeeh&oakoX 
fiAlflskrtu, AcnUaiilia, uid IwLiidu'bJiUTvn. 

I Tlis unlnnSl * tUn^nidnii" ViJnchsiu, or Vlnvl^um (sdr^ 
■at4ia pitnAtdffl (iMiA|i>i *iT«A^ab Uijifflls ili. 

It U n EdlllO Ot Uh auL 

^ Id the fstrad isn l M i l jasi'bodmaatim (Wua a. 1^, Volio- 
HihajiB Ih a drltf Wbo ^ves !□ JUddhixtbn m tht Vejri- 

Slid who bj aHdjtotioo cnni«i Viijrr>b«Uum,lw v{ 
■ piimj v1<mI> i(yBjrt.paDh otni; VsJnpUDf»dhliisttn, «tc.>; but 
udM TOr^U}S' Vo}imflban ' OE Ihs hiuiditd luuu,' tcuiis tb« 
***• hvm htw. otEL 

la Um ^tirodaaa vicli hh drek fchokml □{ 

uai HiiiMkM uijEodhlatlvM hM no peiorhf chi oUHr 

■RmWi 

Ih tfa* JiiarnW XnAhJvkarna, Volnchuia li not oql/ 
the prEaiur hUtr parw, hut hi h lapnai* lorU Io wbwn oilier 
JluD rlvo Tbfl 'doctriar Iw imEha b that ct kWPtv t 

' J VB Too, You «» I ‘ end U then on. In hict, is liw miai 
wIm ottils EPmortpatlea, Ibi niWin b Lhet they irluse la 


MaBin^rf (as WVI saw aboTeb ttr Vajnulhara, ior 
mcroly the Adilraddha, not othsrwijia dcliucd. 
The two Ifl^t-meqtioncd conoeptions deiuand a 
further liriid conifidcratlon.. 

Vsjr^hjLTB, ' Holder of the ThunderhoU/{a 
thn dAarnKjiifya ; Va|EW«ottvaT ^Thuftdsrbtdlr 
beingn.' i* his b^dfio formj hnt the two nbmr» 
and the tw’o things become confused {Y^assiliclf, 

197). Ob the other hand^ VairajiAni , ' Tliondorbolt 
in hand,' is the DodhbiattVHu'' * lu every instsucct 
however* iu the imaograpby* and usually lu ma^, 
the last-named ts,ke9 th& rfsce of his donbltj^ 
Hu is a Bodhbuittva of fairly ancient date j for It 
is oertiunly he that is reprecM-mtod oa a mgantie 
soaluT w'ith four other Bodhlsattvus^ pi seed DMeuth 
five Buddhas on a (BUidliBra monument. The 
iiame stcuJptnrs mgarded him easeutially os mut^y 
M acolyte, and the personal attendant of ^■ 
Icvnmuni. He IS also au entirely arthoduK Bodhl- 
sattva, for l^ntideva Lnvokea him wdlb great 
energy. But ho la not a Bodblsnttva like tlie 
uthen* since he is by birth the hearer of tlie 
thunderbolt. In his peiwcm, imireovcr, the Icaioons 

Grbowedel nwo^ira Indnkf He is a deiny 
^qptnl by Buddhism* and not an origihtl Bod' 
dhlst saint. Vs^r^hara-Yajmsattva u the Home 
individu^ raisBo to the dignity of a Buddlru^ and 
a BupTcmo Buddha—the re&nit* in fact, of thuwoni 
Fij/rfl. 

' Vijiw,' hud IS sdsnisnt, cl««r i« ‘ irrnptipcai.' Mwmkrtialt 
md wcqpqn pfaliiBi UiE’ ud Slsu D Bifitla npwsjW' ot 

the IfftW, hu Ihs pluw 'W pharmS ud. AF HodfaL j Tlw 

TintrCtu n^liupOH tfl* VsbiUys bP<H> ^ JJhupaUva, 
SDd vltbciqt iwiiHirii»ii fsphee thr fiodlilAittnu or tha AHbcMfii]' 
hUtM hr VlJribodhlaiUvML Iha Vajm k S dirlM ud HipGr' 
MOinl miEir; Vmpsdliuai or tcEUr itin VsJnmUvai wai k 
hk ioCDrilfetkU], k n tantric UnJunSn.. 

ValritfU fiuddiws or fioCSllllllUTpi am, la rtstltr, Dflir 
Uljl Vshuiava fq dlfferail iOlsa | Hi IlL nwvowr, nn- 
■uOldwit. TO VakRKhsaa mH lila EiraLhrtA thm eonwwiri 
LU olirarnL, a ilmidha, a hm#. an ebjict of iwiaeL s wlTi, i 
lavUirCiiiacIcu iDd DO'itfa: Eainl]j (hEldl, aeMncMy dldiiitiw anU. 
fannqlPk asA obeve ofi s ^«uJl *4 tliB lioclr, a ' vlul 
luHnrkdffD UUndY anda partitsikr Knaatlcn (datsiuro) 
ot ths mottfcuftt 11«*> UMD, w* am tikaUf mersnifid viih 
the caalrai, w rvctaiu delineated on the kAj, vrith. jird^- 
rfnul, rtmilathio or wippjwiiofi OF th* KiplnUM, ud vrlti 
ntei. Vajmau.va k. iocordliH Co rimunialahCM a 
^Lb ehlnlBL a luth a ^Lb. ptf (Ussodali, a ulfa 

B ry tif h*-. cr at liinte i DDfatiiualioa ni the 0*e eiotiiicniti^ tbi Bvb- 
ctdnlhaf. or tlw g-rr Dnddliaa Hti wlk b Vajridhiittiitviii. 
Tlw WhoJa of ttb 1571™ ipay ntHijnatetT !» reduDed lO a JWJ- 
dwkwr Wtiicb k prsctleaE. eriUi }u |^ 3 itlehi|k«l 

nrHumlvtlatW qulto dwriy damiidt and okHiinu at to* leUinatr- 
DHBt orthi tiliMciJ Into bli true natnea, and hli Lraurl'amstlan 
into V^ruattm Hr hai tut ta take poiHwloa, meuii c>C 
tibicwwtniiBd dtes, of On 'twdrof hUw' (duiklatSjrcX of ul 
Un * thnodirtKilt-Iiody' (iqfKMt^) Ed Its nwA iurtw:!' Eenu. t 

3, The AdjbaddhB.EysE'cm couiit#, properly apwk- 
ing,, in superimpoffiiij;' on the five or bh flnudhB-'i 
(^frarattvM uieludMl n Being who, hnwever in- 
iduble and iiuurtive he may w in principle, b 

nwrilm »i*J Buddlia, i-t. Valmchaiu, b IdaoMnl wfili Slia- 
Oe fetnHhMW a* as Atvra, m 4 1, « » 

ri^ aod Id LailtBTiATa, ■» llMdir-WlUbni^ 

EJn liu Pf«nrill«i» oE Viuwhaaa oanouil sko Eltli. lia^- 

0 .and A'dKU i on tin Jaww ikU, Twtal <t 
aiftwo, ]£Tts-e. (Mute <]Qiniat. fiiJrf.. if£<wirr, t, tISLY 

' Acoordiw li> WukiftIT., 'IJm 'tftabfkftNd ehxiKA « TlM-t 
Kfa^ V*!«iati™'VaJra*El)ara u a refl« feto Skjjjaiavoli 
M a jNd Mialiwcrtil Eo tlw JEdibuddha nf thi old icbMl 
Wiridell hliuilf, boTiFTar, na Lhe oUmf tiaJld, n:}ir«enb tW“ 
ai +horihiBUrenaxM' ivom AkvoUtfa 

US 

^'l^ib b lha BWT» easy beauH dss Ootu. ^ 

FaJrctrAiryd, la InmjTialar 

the YalfaMttv fh h f i p^ to wl»onu«r«r " 
ultlDAll analiftErmcrflcim, the whofl k 
aSSkrilSunrUW wasUv ol Uw kadwr. tha LDl'.latnr, tbi 

XdjbDdrihajnaoJiaJp- ■& i»aiB»wlari*i <i< t^^ikniiDi^U 
flCrt dlWV^ bi fufitfcl nwdeat lurtwroaSMa . 

IlMfawUald)ami I* dirldsd Ulto Wt fcrttooa, tts 
wlwltovwd«] wtOnOdlllHJIlMUla. 
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AUMHIATION—ADMONITION 


oeineithelurt h giod. HLa bodr, vhicb ia & ' body of 
ia aUod ' loivftrBilly pio- 

pjtioQ^,' * A titlo boTTOwed fttHii tha Badht»ltvA 
of Lhjit name. There ere ettribated to him the 
thiity-tvo nULTk^p etc,] of the Beddbu and of 
GreAt 'urbieb are, Aa we uw^ the eturactor- 
fatfEB of the bcAtifio bMy.f More fortunate than 
Brehinilp be is worahippednj The ordinaTy Bud- 
dhw» etc-j are not his ^reOectinni ^ in «i inferior 
world ; he fa dilToreut from them, for they proceed 
from him at a Ifxed luometit of bie oxistcnct. In 
pl^p tbcrefoTei of tlie andfirlyinft ajid ecarccly 
ToCad idtaa tity of the tontric or pniely ontological 
eyatem of tho Gto Bnddhnep tbere i« anhatituted 
cinanation OT cpution by nroaiu of dbyiaBu 
It i* erident that aach a doemne of tbe 
Ad tbuddha ia ea mneh Lhdetic a« Buddhistici 
We nn^ tiotp bowtnror^ be led aatray by worda. 
If tbero ia a ^hade of diObrmce benep it te only a 
ahade. Tmc theimi] >ui far u Buddbisjai knew it, 
ia to In found not in tbe Adlboddha creed of the 
AUvariioMf but Lti the woiebip of the odeatial 
Bodhiaattvaa, 

The doctrine ol emanation, alLliodgh it ha« it« 
connectini; linka and ita nltiruato origin on tbe 
aide uf Klnduiem, bail, nevertbefesa, a ruitm dVfne 
in Baddhum. Hero we ece tim tinid utep of the 
apec^atinna which Cramifonued ^liyamqni into a 
and AvalaJate^vara, Vairoebena, etc., 
into still greatly tnagiciena, Voglivaras, ' larda of 
the Yogisv Thia cLaractor beconiea endcntwhco 
it ia noticed that eomiio Emaneiion ia faahioned on 
the Mttoro of tbe creationa by mrone of 
t Vhat > then, ia tbe nlUmnte difidrenee fotween 
the ^wtem of emanation and the orthodoa doctrine 
of the Groat Vehiclet The Great Vehicle tangbt 
Idleiitlty and the esfiential notliLnijne* of thmee: 
bot, while thus far rozy orthodox, it considered 
indlridtial bcinga to be distinct from their very 
beginiUDg. The iWiMdm hoa no banning; it la 
the reenlt of f^i^rajcice which Is pnmeral 

l^a iojhjdni ]a the aame thing aa nirti'Ana, but 
nirriM will not be reriiicd until the end.$ 

On the other hand, tbe Great Vchicie doM not 
cnnfnEc nif^aU creationa [nfmi^AjbL*^ with rtaJ 

* beinga,' The latter do iiot act nell y tkisi under 
the fonn which they adopt and by wbich they are 
known. But at leaet they an known, and they 
are ttniy exietont 11 Eueiona; while there is no real 
thought in maHraJ cufeetiorm, 

Ae regards roe Grist point, howercr, nothing was 
more logical than to euppoee the 'womb of the 
Tathl^tas^ ongiaally virgin, to make the wemoa 
uatte Lherofrom, and to rapr»ent it as retumiue 
a^n in niraiKfL The Bi^mane had paved the 
way, and thie extern htUd in admirably with the 
doctrine of eoemio revnlutioue in the oonrse of the 
And, as far as the second point ia concerned, 
although ancient specaJaiion, comparatively sober 
and tuf-conhdont « it was, refused to ascribe 
thought to the magicnl creaitlonfl of magiciana, it 
U donbtfiil whether we arc Justified in drawing the 
aame condn^u when the mm^cLaii is the dAarma- 
kSya pelwonihed under the tonn of a meditative 
BnddbL 'lYTut he aces in hie meditation U read 
andj, ae it were, antonocootts, eince nothing existoex- 
Mpt this meditation and we curerivee are thought f 
Tua mbsoluto Idraliem of the yqgAcbJtnj and the 
Tiihilietia monism uf the YlAdhyamikaji entail all 

* At taut ke tlia TUwlan ■ uwlmt twU,' ucopltw la Qran- 

itirU, p, liS; WihUsU deKfibq Uwa u 'ito wfaQllv 
iuir«toniiM] jeeCloB ar Ibe eld leliopl,' 
t On iha ath*f luuKt Jtdibwiijha ntemUee BnhmL 
Tutw Imam Etnei Ui ert imhiilu, M tlw Muf Tedu Imm 
Um fomr BwqUn of HrklviBl, fltev 
I UMlvr tbs aaeu or flroyLtaUnL 

1 tn tb* Uainfv of Uw IMhossjis, it Ij ta* iTiJem of ibt 
wtbi t wMfCe o pe od ra d u pTimlUrv. 
f a tto Ufifidscv of ibe DuaiuBaai, the igvijraii ^ the dfftt- 


theae con^nences whenevier they ore brought into 
cosmogonic: n^faologv- 

LmuTTUL — BrLu H- Armjt m iki Ccn^wim, 

Liifnturr 9^4 JUlioien *f sad 2ml, Lobdon, ! 
Abel RemtLiai, J. dot ^sonu. May li?!, JfoEdn^ paHAenin; 
up. S5. Dta ; Jr Jr Shmidt, ^ Vmr tSelcvB ^cufidlehKi] dea 
InMMbiiuuai,' JrSn rAMM, Aa SL /^cCcrahmii, swr L 
lin-Of ", A. Csoma, d« At, Rtt, EL Iffi, SH, * Da tbs 

□deta n lb< KAlwclMkrB iftitcib,U. ST, Crntaunar 

Ik e CsotaaiFeef', SS-, Bnjraciaf, 
utd iMiu d< la .Airuia JM ;: C, F. Ktopen, hit AcffgifiM dat 
AudiHa, ; H. JCeHL, StieAitilitmit (FTp trvia. W 0. 

Ho<^ MQS^ Ouiiiic^ AkUl d'^uiUr, t, a ud xLl, IfaniisJ 

ISO, ^addAoniu^nnuUhpLto, or 
Tb* LsU» ol lbs S«s law/ EtUf, iiL, Oxfoini, (JwrMn AaaA^ 
HPwr ntt VenJL C 

At nq AmUvduk, Mb B. iU. lilHt pf^. {iW A Fivnua- 
gi^ MB aiHUmt M dnxbUbnW ^iTaco, . . . iA Sfd B. |t, 
1SS3, pe. Hi Ufmit wa ffofljomkarpfl, TarhamL of tbs 
■mt AOsdray, Smiwa liL a, Wt ITbsw tbM* luc 
rasnetn wUl Murlly njFpw In FTtnota In Uh ifuMSoal: W, 
Wa tiFHrff , Dvr £kid4nffm^ trins Dt^autt , - , am 
A viMcAm ubsrwM. IdflC; fi. Sc^ls^twvlt, fieddbfttn in 
TOtl. Landoe 9SQ8; L, A WsOdEaiTTJ^ TiUt 

ar Laitaltm, loadfla, IBGC, XASJO and iU I 

inSr ch xvit. IF. ; A OritnwHlsl, BtAUkmitehA Bund to 
/ndifaS. UQO (Bair tn»k BvMhm Att in /lului, Leedoo, 
ISDIJi, Vj/iAoIogit da BtlAjJkitiM du 71^ ti rn {Ffmch 

frsrr lAWXCutl aqd OenBan wlitlSHiy Lttpcld, ISCO faq iiH 
w h i jutiblit mins ot all hinds oE iaWiDat^]i:; A Foacber, 
'■ fan towUllElIUS'' ik ASJt, laafi, CWsI, (toJVIPUimJAj^iiltoa 
ft AtbHsffU/ di {n BpUi^iiw ft S. HtAatetv ,,M^mains ds 
rA£nd.[totq«. ljtBerri.xL L IMF, fWs* Aw KnaMrauAia 
VnaUAf^ L uid iL, Ecdls dsi ImuLss IfiOp aa^ Iw: 

^JL^d, to Jt(^ lluds Cmliftet, E. Jfii iTiii. i M(ulsr- 
Wminns, J)HddLt(U«, IdtKto^ cbh. lx. x.; W, W. 
RookMl, On ^wdiMd, IBSI, p. SOOO. [Ses nl» irtL 

ATAiaunpiiwaAj, BoaeiuTTva, MaelrtoAl 

L. DE IA VaLIAB PotTSSra, 

ADMIRATlOJf.—I, An emotionaJ reaction or 
feeling in regaid to some agent who manifesto 
unusual ex«llenc» or wo'irth in the region of hnmtut 
utivitiea. An individual is tidtnir^ solely on 
Bcrount of bis iutrinfic w'orth, and this is deter- 
mined by reference to an ideal of conduct which is 
apmoved in irod for it#elf. Strength or fore* of 
will U Implied in worth, but mem force of will, 
rogardl^ of the end to which it is directed, does 
not exmto admitstioo. Tho emotion thns indicates 
the eiistonre of an ultimate Ideai of condnot in 
whoac neJizatiou wo nra interested. It con¬ 
centrates attontioD on concrete cinmples, and in 
this way exerci^ an important influence ou con- 
duct. Wonder ia uraafly a coneodiitant of admire.- 
tion, but is not an integrsd part of the emotion na 
such. It is a pnrely .tato oowrioaJd 

hy anything strikiug or nnnsnslr It may, for 
infltauEc, be aroused by nnusnal unworthlneiia, and 
may thEiefore be aasodated with scorn as weH as 
with admiration. Sm Bespect. 

A The term 'admiration' aometimra signifies 
mathetic approval. The intimate reUtrion which 
exists ultimately hetween the idails of beauty and 
fioodnena partly accounts for thia use of the word. 
See Scorn. 

Btfurrimp s^d ffitPtiETBinirTa: Uat. 
tiou-u, Tfm^ hth-icml fl®6i lfi!J-ieO I AQnA Pn, 

SWto [Eat. to Iffll] J 1» UjLy^ li^ “ 

ADMI^ITIGN,— Among the reprereivn meau?- 
^^ 1 *^ IciodB of eoeiflUw for the 
pret^ion of then^res oud the diKipline of tbeir 
iMm^re, '^e lightest u the admonitiou of the 
off^ar. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
«aa oommittw an oiloncn, is a pumshmeut of a 
pnreto mottj character. It does not deprive the 
^ ? it does net 

Si 7' . ^ hbcTty, like imprisonment ■ it 

^leta no f^poracy or pennanent indignity on 
Ukc corporal punisJnueut. ft is an 
® cenBure addreased solely to 
ine uighert clemente in his ehanctor,—Ids reason 
and TOi^iemw. The vnlen and Umitotioni of 
ad^niUon as u mstrument of social order and 
diMipliM an admirably expmaed in the roligious 
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pUioBophy t>f Hflbrewa; lebakfl entcTeth 
deepen into that bai^h underttantUDg tmn an 
liimiljced stripca into a fotil' (Pr 17*). 

I AdixvoEijticiio, as a meau of toaintwnmg Kteui 
iliHanline, whether in the family or m la™ 
itocy gt^m, l»“ oocained a. place muong the 
law? and MAtomB of p«>pM in alinoet eJI stogea vl 
civilisation. It nxistfi amon}; the primitive w*® 
of tho Indian peninaola^ it laa reco|^^ part of 
Mtthamnaaiian penal law. and it held a place tn the 
bemkl code of ancient Home (Poat, Stht^ol. ./iunj. 
prudera {IBMj, iL^). When the ChruftianH of Apoa^ 
tolk tiniKs began to fcrnn thomiwlvea intoorfj^nired 
oomnnudtle?. admonition wu one of the 
methods of nphiuldlng and enforcing (iceteeiaat4oaJ 
disciplines Admonition wm a duty that devolvad 
upon aU Christian teachers and alT Chiietiim ooin- 
mnnitwa tGal 2’*, 1 ThS*, 1 Ti 4“, 2 Ti 4^: Hcrunw. 
VUr iis 43J, and it was incwmVnt on every hdie^r 
to ^monish a brother oveitalcen in a f^lE (1 Th 
Admonitlnn in the pritnitiTe ChuJtb wm of 
two Idmdfl: (a), private, pastoral admonitton* and 
ti) public admonitioTi before the assembled con. 
unraddom l*nblio admonition conaiBted either in 
a exhortation to the offender to uiend 

(SCo i?), or. in eatremo cases^ in a warning to 
leave the Chnnrh {1 Cleui. £ui hi.. 2; fJohrOp 
KirtAenrfj;ht, 33 f.]. The object of admomtfon in 
Lb# primitive Church was to perfect the Cb^tian 
chaAoter (Col 1“), and it ™i to fw admrnwtorcd 
not in aager. hot in a Hpiiit of sniionii, patemaJ. 

affisBtionate«clffiitade tlCo4’*b ^ 

a. When we oonaidcr the estont and toportance 
of admonition io the primitive Cbimn, aa welJ 
aa the eiistaucB of thb prinniplo id the ancient 
Eoman penal codej. it is natural to eip*^ that 
ndnioaidTon wcrald find a place when Ibc Charch 
of later agts tdtunately elatHratod a wniplieated 
and wmprebennive legm code of ila own. Admoni¬ 
tion formed a part or Canon Law j: it wna not tc- 
muded in this imtcm of law as a pumshment, hut 
as a warning, Tbii wsjo mg preceded tbs actual 

£ iini> hmeiitp which conaistod m the eacommunica. 

on of the offenderT and it was afinal in oiduifuy 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act of eioommunieotion 
fCorinu jrilM cewmiCii Edltio Itomiinai 1SS3 (edi- 
tioiiB nf Kiditert )S3&, and Priedherg, 1881] 
jAArit/stem du KifiAicnraAtf *iJta der KtrcMA- 
poIitiL, Frabtogt 1894. p. 142; Ada dn 
ptPnifca^iain inUcrTWriwnaf. Home, tome i 1^ 
1S3). Admqnitica holds a more or leas defimte 
place in the Hclefnastjcal canstitatien of meet 
i^testant Chnrehes- 


can ba utisfactorily dJapoiicd of by a Tt^>rt to 
admonition, are cases which ore seldom brought 
before a jndge at alb Owing to this fact, admo¬ 
nition is very little used in some oJ thn countries 
where it cxisU ea a pnalty on ihe statuto book. 
The prominence wbicci tlie piacticc of admonition 
has acqnirM in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reacLiem against the abuse cf 
Abort tertna of imprisonment for petty and in- 
BignlfLcaiit oflenceo. Many of thEse on'ences are 
not, strictly speaking, orimijnal in oharaatcr; they 
are for the most part oflTenMa agauiat highway 
acts, polire regulations, eduentlon acts, munici^ 
regnlations. The groi/rth of large (dtics baa In.’- 
creased odenceo of tiiiA kind enonuonsly. inasmuch 
as crowded popnlalion* require a nmcfi more com- 
network of regulations than thinly pupU' 
commnnltiea ; and tbo gtowth of regnlationa 
ia always aoDOCojtaoied hy an increoso In the nom. 
bar of mtty offences. Petty ofTenew of thi# kmd 
are nsnally dealt wfth by the infliction of a Gnc ; 
and when the offender la able to pay the fine, or 
whan tha fine fnlla upon himMlf, inU penuty is 
perhaps th« beat and moet effective method of 
i^ing with them. But many cnae* occur in 
which the offender is nitahle to pay a fine, or, u 
in tbb cfliBc of juveniles, in 1^111031 the fine laJls 

X n the parents j in most of these cssto the only 
irnativuto a fine Is imprJsomncnt, and impriMn- 
meul. inflicting os it does a stigma whicJi can never 
b# removad. ia felt to be too aevero a. penalty for 
tha trivial nature of tlie oEfenofc Henc* the de- 
mand foT Bomo form of pojmibniftnt which will 
avoid tbs pdiom uf impnsoument for ofliioders 
unable to pay a fine* To anmo MtonL English law 
does deal vfitb soch oasre. For example, where a 
cliarge is preved against an acensed person, bnt the 
offenito ta io trivjJ that it is mmtpedient to Inflict 
pnnislimcnt, the cotm may diamiai the informalion 
altogether, or it may eonvicL the offender and dis. 
chArge him tnnditionailj on Ills giving KunLy. 
with or witbotut Euretire, to be of behaii'wnr, 
ar to Rppoai for wntoneo ifi^hon ciil™ upon tiSuin- 
maiy JnrijMiiction Act. 1870. eec* 16 ; Probation of 
First Offenders Act. 1BS7. sec. 1). T^hese hnmiuiB 
prevudona of the Engjiah criniinal law to a great 
extent supply tiio place of Judicial admonition as 
TiMd in some Ccmtincntal States, but Ihey do not 
Eueceed in abolkhing short Eentencss nt impnAom 
rnent. which are tha bane of all onsting penal 
arraiiHEineuUs, -and ’wliicb perhaps produce niore 
evils toan they outo. 1^. MoEEiEfl?i. 


ADOLESCENCEtodblMMfrt =r' to grew up 


of^ucjBB Bgaiiiat the aeeular law e:^ta in aevet^ 
modem penal eodwt The old Itaflan and French 

3 items of crimina] law udmittfr;! the principle 
■dmouLtion, and at thajvriLHicpt time ibexisto in 
a more DT lees reatrieted form in the penal codes 
of a coniiderable aumbet of European communities. 
In some Slates admonition ut appLIcablo only w'h^ 
th# offenc# haa been eoromittw by a juvonile, to 
others lb is appllcahle to ibe cis# of adults os welL 
A# used to pens} law it is not the advice, wamiug, 
reprimand or axburtation which a jndge is always 
at liberty to giro when a prisoner is before him, 
whethor he has been acqnitted or convicted* It 
lA to b« rq^tarded oa a real punkshment, solemnly 
nronoanced by a judicial trUnuial, and requiring 
a proper obaervane# of all the rules of Icgri pro¬ 
cedure. Admonition in this Hciie do« nM exitt 
to EnglUh tow [Frtoii* Sdsnenjpincti* (ISM), p. 468; 
Alimena. Jitvitfa penalty ixvU; p. 657]. 

Admonition in a fomi of puiUAhment which most 
alwaye be of very limitod application to cues 
which eume before the criminal conrto, Moet 
caaei which are of w trivial a charactex that ibey 


_ _ . _ “r maturity. 

The toiTO WM Jormeriy realfictod to the latter unit 
of thU period (fTom 18 to 25). hnt later 
have tolfo-^vcd a suEgc®tion of Ctouston (CTiaicw 
Leftura oa Mrotoi DiKOSv, Philadelphia, 1854* 
p, 375 [Srd ed*. Lond. 19S21) that the term ihould 
be extomlod Jio as to cover tbo entire tiujwition, 
Accordtogly. adolfc««ice extenda from about tuo 
age of 12; when pramonitoiry mental ^rmpto^ or 
puberty appear, to about 25 for moJe# and for 


pTocreoBion W Jtu—-.r . , , 

period into early* middle, wd 
the middle mib-period oovering to# two or thrw 
yewa from about the a« of 15 during 
trenritioa ia most ra^ aod toe mental life n™t 
inchoate. All thcao age-hwindanea are UM«a»ri]y 
only average and approsimato. . , , 

1 . Tbo most ohrvoEis ^rk of adok^nw to l^o 
abiatomeni of repreductivo power* But this m only 
a centre for a remarkable ™p of uhenomeJ^. 
Tbc curve of growth, both for weight and fur 
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takes a mw diiwticiD : tha proporEifflia of 
wmIiIt pula Buil or^gadj changici bareditAry tan- 
aeucleii crop out ■ now Ltu LincU uppaar; tbora ua 
eliaracteristu: diaorder*, partirnilarlj of the cpind 
aiw nurvoiutyiteiii; now inldliKtq^ Latei^eta and 
powop) apriiig np B|]otits3awa(i]y; the moral nAnnj ^ 
more or 1.ii» traiti*fonnad; emotioa gmatiy IncreasoA 
ui q (ijuitityaiid ranoty; And approdationq (literarir, 
ethical^ lolijnotu} tmUtipIr in mwnbor and 

depth. 

Thesa phononaetia haTe tha deepest figtiiGcance 
Jor boih tlio onganlc and the pernoital iLJe. [n 
iHipcct to Lbo pononal lifo^ wbicEi is hero our chE^ 
»iDO-ni, adoPfiflccnoe a peciiliar atate of 

flna <a pIwricEty of all the facuftiM. followvd by 
the as^omptioa of a new type of orsajumtSon. Ae 
» general role tlio \ixt ' that character now take* 
r^mAiiu llitiangti £veii thet voeatlDHaJ amJ 

other special intereats that dinUiiffaijsh one's inatare 
jf^re comnioftly rake their he». It U a time 
of peculiar m|i0U9lvenes<i to religioiu tmpressioniL 
and couver^y jt is the period when nearly alj 
cajeera of cjriiniTialtty, tf cioniwiiBa, or tncoaipetcncy 
are hcpn, [The praotioJ importanoa of adoJca- 
c«w Jor moral uij rcli^nne growth ia so ncaL 
article will be devoted to this topic 
' T CiwwTn [StcniAL avo RFj.irjicura, Pakiodj^ 
OFjl. Urtam abnonoal tendencies of adolcsoence 
vail he trtiated m the ardcla on MoitniDSESR 
iha tnmnmdor of Lho present artieJe ofrera only 
(Fuch general doscnptKUi as may aaifiit town^ 
a correct pera^tivie for the juanifold problemB 
heret^"”** ha^'e thair centr* 

,r tho ImporLanDB of adolescence 

IJea in the npenlng of a new organic fnnetinn that 
= ionrard thU phywological 

notion Ln the drrBctioa of biology, wo petneiTe that 
^Qlc^enco marks a ohanno b the relation of an 
mdividnal in the sjnsciea. The rigniheant fac’t now 
jxi»niiB the attainment of racial, u distbjmiHhed 
froni mcniy mdiridnaJ, fnnctkiw, Ene^a our 
hnnimn:, in tho ncit pLaee, from biolovy to 
*9 ttoto that ^oleeconcc u the rxsriod 
m which mdiTidoal life becomes tocialiasd. Here 
h^9 the pqwihiEity of the Jamil r ami of all the 
derivatives fitmi famUy life tfiat am ennimed up 
in the terms ‘Mjcjety' and nho Slater' But the 
gone™ of tsoHj nlote s,Ttlal wt-itence ii like™ the 
indivulnnJity. In infancy and 
l^dbo^, lyividnalintic impol*a pro. 

uo^naLe, them is dependisnuB u|Xin others for 
nntntion^ pmUHtion, and knowleduo r tho mind Ls 
roMptive rather than eriticaJ * conBcionM is domi¬ 
nated by extenial authority j and, though ™n 
l^oous actiyitiea are numeniHu, in only a nunor 
self^nseioualy gnidM or oman^ 
JjtM. Hith tho adoleacnnt aJi this changes. He 
tiocomes fuse from parental control, attains to 
wnipSete reepoiLdbility under the laws of iho 
State, under popular govenunents aconiro# the 
franchise i ^d all thcM oxterunl facta normally 
have, aa rhsb-mental snle^ a derided mseetB of in. 
tellisrtnoJ and ethical bdebandenesL and of self- 
conocioas pnrpoAH of rebtirelv wide sweep. 

i Advancing, now. to the tihicaJ aiMet nf these 
cobtmns, we may say that adrieaoenco tfcnds 
toward the atUinmoDt of complete othkal por- 
MnaJIiy, ibrungh roJt-sae from a nmdaminantJy 
evoiitie motivatioD of life. Sclf To^batEon now 
advMou beyond a oerira of particular ccolatir 
satLsfaa Lions (a characteristio of chiMhcmdl. aad 
rmiifres tho orgimUatioa of tho self Into a larger 
whole as a member of IL This inyedros at on^ca 


ntercly parjionlaT hU is of tho highwt import- 
nneo for rrii^D, Kor Lho movoTnont may, and. 
whorevor adobaecpco hu been carsfuHy studied, 
duca go on to bcimlo the bdividnal's reLalions 
not only to human weiety, bat aim to natuti;, 
to God or god*. It is riiaxactermtici of 
odoleaoence to become intoresLed La the whole 
^otter-than-KiyMlr,' to feel ita myetoiy, and to 
endeavw to coDsLTtte it In tenns of seltbood and 


^ Vi llta X UU iH'raLVI 

iomrased salJ-^danw. yet a deeper souse of 
? * lii*ight«iEM. Ladiridnalism, yet an 

radividnaluin Uiat is tranrii|i|timl into 
reaiiiatiocL This mnvem&nt nnfwW from ilw 


from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciooenesa^ adnleacencu is the normal period for 
attaining complete individnsJ existence in imd 
tliiough the argunUation of the self into larger 
speiu wbole^^ ittlili as tbo JafEiiLyq nociet?, tb^ 
state, hiLtnaui^'^p and the all-inclaftiva soci^ rcla- 
^onshtp tIuLt JwM called the Kingdom oJ GotL 
Bnfc this is only the cnlminalinn of a view of 
adol^^noa that is present, more or less dearly, in 
»n religiQns. The custom qf signaliring the arriva! 
of puberty by initiation into the trilw and its 
trillion by rnsaiu of symboliq cemmqnjce, bodily 
vnOTKISj^ W^d blUtilQtlDD^p OT JjV -OthoT ci^il 
^igiouB saqrcueB, is world.widl, and it renehes 
thTDiigu all strata nf cultural dovalopment {see 
^Ji ch. liiL, and en art. by A* If. 

Danifllf), The New Lliq,' in Amer, ^our. Ptv, vqi. 
vn p, di (t I. ' 

4 * The rioM Lime-relathm here flidstlng hetwrai 
sexual development and the growth of the highest 
sentinients and impQh>e9 cannot bo a mere coin- 
cndcnoc. It is 1^ cpnsbmL, and the parallel 1 m- 
tween t-hs hjologiiral and the peycholoyificaJ tntns- 
la too close to permit a. eeiiwis donbt 
that these two hues of grqwtli need to be indnded 
andcr a mngle concept. Idviog orgaiUsms display 
two fund^ental Jnnciiona, nutrition and rapro- 
duetion, die fortner of whinh attains ita uumodiate 
irad in the iudividiial, the latter in the ipoeicfl. 

phTOriogiDiJ basE-a of Egoiain and 
r^pwtivriy. The nhyrioKHcal and 
the ethical hors present a single law manifestirtc? 
itseU on two phmsa. Jn mfLcy and ohUdhi^ 
UJo that, in tbo onun. preecuia 
on the phvsidogrcal sado a prsdouiinancd of the 
nutritive fnnotion, and on clieethL^ side a pte- 
domm^'q of self regard, while in adolqaciSntfl 
nutritive ud leprodudivo funetiona are blended 
Md ^ed^nst a* (ue # 1*0 ecoiatlc and serial 
impul^ Ctf cow. cluldhqod Is not ftiduaively 
egoLu tic, for family timnlng and the pressiire of a 
soc^ environment ^de condnet and even baHt* 
of f^bng into social channels; but the in^ 
emotioim], *alJ-eoiuiflioiii! realiiaUcn of one’s i»«-i 
iwloleecenofc Now, the 

stataa tliat eba^torue this change directly reflect 
new p^hj'Biologica] couditiou, though they naiia 
■ Tb*; it ™ * door Sf^ 

r^tal her Wty; in fact, aU the iifeaJ^iSuiM 

ri" 

are found or K«l 
for in the whole sphere of being. Thos the rinen. 

wining of the la^r 
coesgtuto a «nS; 

epmg on at two diatinct Javria ^ 

normll ® thos derived from 

w ^ by abnormal and 

Petsens whd are m^ 

ItJvr itSLiSldh^i?*™^ tommonly display a p«ii. 
Flirt ^ WKiai and teligioui motive.H 

nothin^ t^da nujrajMjsitii^'^y tnward.B the 
Snrihff^^ I* niarbhl mOTaiMd fEUgious states 
if sdolcsoence than defective pnysiqloglcei 
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eonditlaiii cr misone of pbyniol<^gW“J^ power (ofto 

Mohuiuh^K . , , , . * 1 .^ 

The t«nlEncy of ftU the*e dikta 1* tow^jtlB the 
view thit sasoAl (ApfceitT la in geTiem the pnyKio- 
laidttX bAais of all the IiiljhfcT aod 
uf perBomility, both eihuaa and religiottB. Th^ 
d(i«o not Ttdntus religion to termp of phy3iwio(r>t 
or (mlwtdinat* it to sonwiilung more nearly pnmr^. 
Kather, UrtnMltin thebioloib«'i physiologi^l 
realm ft spiritual Iftw that tends to trtnsfigaie the 
TFh«] e notion of life. We maat in^rpret the whole 
hialoflioal d eirdopment in the light of it® highest 
etAfi^ and physwlogical functioua by their pleOe 
in the hitfheat iMilf-CQnaeiouBtieaa, . 

The only ecriowa objMtion to thia view hM been 
mUed by licnry Dmninjond, who raahe* conjug* 
alToctioci merely a, Mcondary product of nrntor^ 
aflecflon (TAe Atctnt of J/<ia» London, Ij&^r 
ch& vii l^.Jr Howeyer mfttenmd effoction on^n- 
fttod. it CM hftrdly be the itde oiig^ of the higher 
Btntimenu. In the first place, the xelatWQ be 
tween a mother and a hdplcM infant laoka too 
muuh of mutual reapoiirivenf^ or roctprocity to 
be tho (wuice of the homauittog of the world, to 
which reference haa been made. AjgawH a large 
uasK of evidence Roe» to show that thm pnJUMi^nir 
procea® doca apring directly from the relationship 
of Hsa aa ita Ideal etpra«^ion. In i^dJtion to the 
evidenoe already addnotid from adalEHoenco, it will 
bo aijpropriato to add an item ftom the 
cvoliitaDn of aei. G^dc* and Thomson. tTooing 
the evnlotiou of the rtprodnctive pnic<» ih^lftwi 
from ita boning in Mmplc oelU^ymnii, 

' the primitive hunger and love boconiE the act¬ 
ing-points of dirergentlineacd e^lotlc Md tru¬ 
istic emotion and activity {Tht JSDoiuivjn of 
London, 1S«J, oh- I CpnwnEntly, au JlerciCT 
says, ' the ioxunJi emotion mclndc* aa on intogFm, 
fundanientah and prepouderatlng l}* 

Cfinatitution^ tho desire for Mlf-eacnfice 

ajiii /iMUnily. Undon, 1805, p. 'n ^bc 

odulescent period tbis univeraal law nf Life cornea 
to self-conwiQTiKncs^i, t*> pthicat piftiC, 

ATid raa on to itMlf in pll inclu- 

aivo aspiiathiiis, and aelf-eotusecrationa of 

religion. 

LimjiTnia.— AJlbwiRb rrom gf (dd tia Wwni.ttot of 
ha« btrii a (fcToariva suhjKi of LtwHF Mt. acLns^Bc 
el edotfKKQi phironurnk goei litUa lorM tbsB tw^*- 

wlo. Tbfl rtinLullM tOf wich UMlj-rii bwi 

tAtbofoBr (■(« wort or T. S. Ooeatoa ilrrwlj dlri; ^ 

< JJsvriDtoojfiital li^atUw and Psyebo***' IgTukrt Ibdtoim 
ttf /ywKwrifliif JfKt'inm', lAndoo, 1893 ; Diowisi chOr 
bet WOIT laqstF rt™ 

tM the iHitnJ *ir 1 »wfain ol prjeh*^ In plOTlotojfc*! ^ 
bialMri^ (tiurcUona Intiw qAem oTidiicatfcu^ |»jcl^ 
losT tbs nudy J>t idotoiciDci b™ bom iahiHi,liled by 

MaM., U.£A. Ti» Amtrifaa JoihtmJ <& 

FMwregiiari Simlwr, bath fooDdfd by hta «)ii pubBii^|^ 
WenSstK, liavi tlETDCM nH*Ch *ii*« to artlclEi on l^nJeSOB^ 
UrvElj freea Hr. I1»J1 aid ids LnnuHllit* impU*. TJubm po^ 
and eibrn of a nvart popolsr hare ^leamlw 
pndrtfieitliteHl an (J£t*tJ»l cMbl-Vtailj nnnrBinEli1i kn Anurii^ 
TUm iniwtBMnl. nWch aloleHonos as on* ot it* au« fma, 

ta txa «sBB ot an «tf«nu!ljf actlirs f^ent of sdnaiiioBW 
nrpEtti. Hig TErj larce Ulfntorv □( Uila «bJ^Jjs and 

InJeml rnMD yra» m i^no* ^ Loota S^r^jt llsoo In 

a JMMiWmpAy 0 / CMuMhuJffr al*5 waBrnhed 

m iporaw^G. Bunhy Itall'i jt(Ui«e«w? IjtPnAfi^ 
aiul fta to /‘aynoitflf, JalAraritifepy, A*, 

CrimM e™! !h two IwBi TWOBMi Q™ 

Yorl). 'Ibo Ptde paor* or tbJj "Wt. lia Mkww 0* *1* pStM^, 
Its atniiuiaiit oimlloinn fmoi whmM, and lb» ■tloiulaUnp pMt» 
cA tMw of th# antlHir lltoitf h tbsy often dliplw tbs ho^ at u 
r^onairr), oo^lnt to maie Ud* 
nntobk rriwlilLt of th* DOT«in»nl fM lb* Wmly *( adolOKMOfr 
In addit^ to tbs** It* «i7 j™™! nlflews*, the 

BLIilleiiTaphir appcodid to tb« artidas *■» ttaeirH ud MnfcB4>‘ 

iSw to. Gboeoh a. Cot 

ADOPTIANISM. — The name Adoptlamam 
should, strictly fpeoking, ba wnW to * hciw 
which arose in Swin in the eth wntuiy. But the 
wide (drenlatiaa of Harmwlta jffyfory 0 / Ztagww 


has familiarirad ub with the idea of tiding m 
^ dopliMiwtChriiitalogy toan oaclinr perlDd. li\e 
prapeae, tharefore, to Crtftt of Adoptiomsm In the 
broadofrt BCnBB^ hringllig undCT tbw head wnL 
ingfl which apcAk of Chrisi os ilm adopted Son of 

], Thn keynote of tha Christology of tha 2 nd 
cent, b struck Ln the opening words of tho anoienb 
homily known as S ClerM-^ : ' Bret^on, we ought 
BO nt think of Jesnn Christ, u of God, an of the 
Judge of quick and dead.' /ynafiiw Jweartn the 
Dlvuiity of the Lord ivo leas emphntitdly than Hm 
true manhotid % ty. od UpK. IB : I^or nur Cod, 
JoHUs the Chriiit, wa® conceived in the womb by 
^^n^y according to a dw^sation, of the sohI of 
Tlaytd tmt alto of tbo UoTy Gho»t ^ 

Harucickj however, eontnuilJ with rach spelling, 
to which ho givea the natno ^Fneiimatlc ChnstO^ 
logy,* tltft teaching of saoh a wnter a* aerm^, 
Xm he claims m a teacher ef AdeptUnUt 
ChrifitofocT. Whereas Ignatiua and Clement and 
othera cany on the tradition of a pre^t^tont 
Christ on the line* of NT writing I Ep, liebrewa, 
Epherians, Johounine writiugsl, Harnack regan» 
IdermoE os a witnEs* to a tmer doctnne. Aoeoni- 
ioK to the if^Af.rd of Hexmo* few 
ii. 1. 12). in Hamack'ft worda (.£fud» 0 / Uo^tnn [Eng, 


tr.] !. 151 n.h „ 

■ Tb* IlJidJ Splrtt—It ii Bol i^rtaln wliitbtr Ih i» 
with lbs mW hi K*«Jil«d *■ >1“ Bob 

of Utrf, who it olclev thsti nnaliwy ™y, wh Uto f 
Th* RvUan^t h the Tlrtfloo* ™ 


cnalKPiL - - 

wilh whom ibtL Spirit oE Ood 


I uidtod. 


As Ho ^d not dsBIo 
sod 


S vSoh th* MIT tod “i-dU 

(unn: than Ht*ns oommaiidcd. n« ™,In. vlrta ?L* 
dtmio, adfi^ » JOE »nil osaltod to ii*y^ fftwM *:u 

^vT may agree with Lightfoof Md atbera that 
Henna® aomeUmea confn&Bs tbo Perwnwof the emn, 
Md of the Spirit, httt tbitt ijt as far M the «™e“« 
leads no. la it snrprLaing that an nh^re ahn^ 
keepcv without philowphicoi tr^ng should mako 
alipe in the work of MsJyria ^ Chxislian eipen- 
ence, which ia the great task ol Chnstian 
In SiiFi. V. Hennas distinEnhshtfl ac^rateiy enough 
between tbo Lord of the vinojafd; tlm^rvanL 
umlcT which hours Hermoa apeoJ^ of tbo Son j anu 
thuSon. refernng to 

he writas (vi. fi) that God sent the Holy Ghort to 
dwell in the llcflh of Chritt, be not mcM that 
the Holy Ghoet is the power of the (ji^bead in 
Chriat, bnt that the pre-eil^t Chmt waa_ ft 
snirit bcbff,' Such teaching u found in Igtiatins 

adii^. V. I, Textulliou, Apol, 21 , otfo- 

^ A* T>omir [.Dtjrf. 0 / Ffireoft ^ Chrui [Eng- tr.], 
I. L 131) writes J 

'Bo Jhr Is Hsnou fnim Prfookro , - . ^ 

WJt to ntrwcS tbs T*pivSHt»linii OC the *™ ?* “■ 

Siul insieWT ; whUrt Whst to Ito 

■■^ to * Uflwr 

What Harnack reads Into 
Hemnw is really the toaching of *1 
writer, Pftul of Samoaalft. No doubt it 
that the pre-e3tlatence of Chnat 
denied in oomn quarlera. One Chiist. 

S a low oDtvMptioft of the 
r«g«db.B Him « “ 

ITeld tiers'. 

^^^lS"tonSenoy to minimlie the ^rine ^ory 

of SanwKiiff, " ^ f jui ^gle Peroon, 
"f th. ptmni 
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of Gmt ' A rvd rncamatiaii of fhfl Loifioa ww thni 
impoBaifale : Ho uuted iq Jeanji pqt fEjHtmtioJly or 
l-eiwojJJy. bat only a* li Tbe t™ii Jity 

ul Je^ iTM Entirely hamwi; it wjh not tfnt lie 
Mn of God euiio down from havoq^ bpt that lie 
of mM ^ndcd qpon bigh' (U(.tinne.BakoG 
//Wf. GAMan Doctrine j IflOSj. p, 101}. Whetbflr 
uo was deiEfid alter Hia Baotism or HIb Ebsqirnc^ 
waa not dearly Un^bt. bflt lie union between 
a^ t^nat waa, ttetontinf to tiU view, one oJ 
di^pcMUiofi. oii-d will (tf>|y, 

The tmtb ii tiat this tendency to mininiiaa. 
w nicii eomM out a^piia Lq the latoT Aiiaiu^ Neaior- 
lana, and Adeptiaqurta^waa in ouniiaqal oonflicLwith 
tta cpp«n^ extreme, wLidi recaw in i^belliuiW 
ApoIJmuiun, And Entyciianiata. Bqt between 
tia two exticmc* tbo C'burcfa held on her - tran 
qiiil way ABd tic nltinLAte test of her belici Ln 
(.irists linnity liea La tbo fact tint aio never 
ooaarrf toeflcT pnryer to Christ with the Father. 

4- ^ fini-E in tlie t^onhixif 4!if Tficodort of 

w ^ linjt wftk the later Adoptianwm 

lU Well M the ^I» of NEfltorUn teaching, becanse 
It IS prooaolfl tlmt Latin tnuLnIatluoa ofnia wotke 
were road in Spain from tho Oti centniy. 

JGama ^ ladnnJmr ^ 0 «]d la qurisL la US 
TjrtJM lJj» WliiL ia in Jtely »n«i! 

'J" Wi£^ 


m (m bon], m Si PaiiI (aa Hdy Ghost), on 

the bads of u ahsardly' litcml oicgeHia, (Tho» he 
qnnto DAiid IB Pfl 44^ (40'b - EmctaBtt Mr niecini 
UETbuTO btmurti"). From ihJa extreme Elipamfo* 


tnitiod to its opboeitc, 
vehemence be deeliicd 


, and tanfiit what witJt 
J® ^ teaching of ali 
tie hathcre ^d of the Counefla. Both he and hh* 

inteaded to teach 
tin unity of Lhruita Per^n while Btiicdy die- 
tidjnuhinp tht Nainre& Thiiy found tie^ term 
^ojition in Mnimou nae in their Spviiah 
Liturgy, and they ar^'Uiid that it was a mtisg 

“f the human miture 
to the dimity of Di^ity. They tnaght that the 
^ ouKiAnity, hut not in Hie 

*'**' 'fP^ar Uut Ihft lerra '■dnAlca' G Lhe LUom 
nWMIt mevr UWn ■istUiiiptiao.- ™ 

Wfvriutjdme «M G bit uiiiiiHidi, 

» Qoi Clrrwt Is JGn 

“ "A*'?” «“* l»th^ Helj»a 


rSiriUrSS^rii^ Ij'* imb U» trui &bi 04 
•€»Mnii.nl(«.-« mm 

An4uHi Uw of u„ HoJon al hvaUdiil mad « 1 G G 

tb* Union el iwp rfsUuee G EBv PcTaoB 
i# ApoUEnaiGn wmt he efwwd ti» way 
for Ehn thKriu nt Nt«orit«K wbt> Gastl Ibsi^it^TO ^ 
JfsGieA u iwiweUju- q| cot^- 
uisHfrf mofmllj-isr t^iytnpiiby.' aonb s 

i1m r«er«n» i parthein b HbL' Tb* ithHiir 
“;^aH2h!7 '‘t* I?*. ^ tbs tPdn mmL- 

rJtf jJJ ® ^ wliJtEder tAa Unit icA«A bound 
drfopfwnw^ io ecr/w Aeruicf, 
T ainhammadau mlem 

ww Mclm^ to patiOQue Xeatormn Chriatiane aa 
L bifltb rem ^^^lcn tlm 

PeraiAn kingdom* they found 

Nestor^ thnatiana Btroim. MuSatrimad hSnMlf 

* ^0 literary friendahip of 

a X^oriau monk Sergios, and hogave priwilJ^ta 
itP°^ f«^wed the An,U ev^. 
^ ^Ifs aupr^tiQ^ their loaming. and 
preWhlv loltowed iho Moorii into Spam. Gams 
Ai^R^fscA ^wwwB,, ij, 2 ^ Oi]4}«ip™t* that tha 
niystti^oM BrothETs of Cordova,^ ^om Elipan* 
dtw, the t^esdier of the hereoy* qaated tw i^t- 
i^gmuch to ^ tb 4 > wmto to l4i in TOflJ 
Xertonj^ Alenin tra^ the origin of the new 
f™ to Cordova fwntmg to Uidmt, he uye: 
Ma^e orico hujus jicrhdus de Coniuba dvitote 
preedit h And if they were not fnlly peninaded 
they may very wdJ have bcea itndeJlG 
r Mopmeotm, whose works were read 

m the West. Gams sIbo pomia nnt {to. njf ] that 

vt^ M > 5 ™, EIip<^dii* q iiorcd 

Lfren, f = E[ihr«m the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowl^m of hia worka seems to imply the pres, 
cnce of X Bwtonana tn Spain. 

t SiijmnduM^ MetropollLim of Toledo* was an 
old tnan when the tnuhlti began fc, a.u. tso). It 
nppeam that he had SQOciSMfuBy oppoMd the ob- 
bcure herwy of Migedua, in which w® mn trare 
a lur^g rem^t of PriaeiUiantsin. .Migetiu- 
taught that God waa rereded in David (m p/thcr) 


aanie patu. iie Leans, 
lernrt to the Peiwn what was itue of the nstu™. 
He tought that ChTiat as a servant 

omui^ent. Aa the^Sfy- 
tliP Father^ 
‘Fira^boni among mi^ 
Mui^Onll^thf^ if^optedwith tha^opteS 

hvt: ^ certoin of our adopdon. 

the phriwe ^ true and 

Aiis) to the God Ll^ altne. 

pro^itiid^he Son 
forms be diitingoiflhea 

. Godk taught a dwellipE of (Sad in inmi! 

of the mail who ia^ited 

m.eitr 285 k (Hamack. 

ckjBt -»to fto 

te« published hia theory in let. 

S 2 ;sr 

vonquishei^ Jn ^r- ™b*!- 

£'&»• 

U-rritory. ^ mto Simt^ 

EtipundusISid^^sS time 

t* the of *^"*^*>P* aeut A froatise 

upPtejTJ r? Aquitanii, and Asturias* 

Fell** The 

•ud waa aitMu^rf^ ^ ^ ^ 


^ irEnpKMhw__ 


- -^—.n^ BJ. kL JV ^ > Ul* tK4t Wta dotijjt- 

■gSrra y- 
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irell s* by Eugliflb tbooIogimB* It prodowi t’n'o 
du-gmitio treatisoH—one by Fimnlcwh apvi Gniru^ 
buluDp*; the (jtherby theliiaLom of Upper Ituy, 
3tn[ by E^nlmtu oJ AqnUeia. Th^y i^rcin Kot by 
Cberi^ to ElipandnB, unj^tber wiLh & treftti^ of 
I’oM HadiUn. lio bc^'e*! blm n&t to neparote 
Irom tie tUlUy of Ltic CtnUElL In tJie spnng of 
A.D. Alenin neMived a treatue from FeJii^ and 
oaked Cbiaries to inrita replies from PanlLoos of i 
AnayeiBL, Ricblwd of Trfevea^ and Tbetidtdf of 
Oman** prepaTing b 1» a reply of bi* 

10 , In tM mKantuijn Leidrat of Lyooi, who with 
>:u[ridiuB of Narbonne and Abbot Uenodici of 
Aninoe had been condneting ui aetiTo miuion 
Against tbfl heresy in t!io district, met Faltx and 
persiQaded hila to come to Court, In June A.^. 799 
lie met Alenin at Aonhen, and, aSufz mueh disone- 
slodj wna reoeivod back into tbn CUnreb. 31 o w'aa 
prat in charge oI Loidrat, and ncnituned at Lyon* 
till bU dentil. But Loidrat’a mccessor^ Agehar<ip 
after the death of Fellxi fotmd a posthumous treat- 
ine, in which »me of the old erroni were r^tated^ 
and piibLlshed a refaUtion, dealing paTtiaularly 
with the erroneoraji epecnlatlonB of Felix ea onr 
Lord^a ignorance (AgnooihimK 

The her^jsy soon died ant In Ihe Sth cent- _iii the 
Fraokish empire, thongh it i£ mentioned in tha 
lotters of Alvur of Cordova aa mrvivmg in hia 
neighbourhood fe. A.D. In the lltb and 

teuLs. it woa n^ved by aome of the echoolmen, bnt 
did not bocomfl popnLrar, 

JI, The chief result of the otmtroverHy wu the 
fateful legacy of a theory of_ tranRahistMtiAtion of 
Litc-huinjui jKtnwri-rO-ity Cliriatp "whith theorthodc!^ 
writen bonQcaib«l to their anoosMor*, preparing 


the way for a theory of tramnibstantiatloa in th# 
Euctiamt. Alcuin(e. Ftiit, ii 12j tnught lliiit * in 
atUumpHoin cmraut a (foo, pcrjfofioi wHi nomiw iV, ii«i 
ftaiuraJ The Idea was inbnrited ftom the Cnllican 
Fanstna of Hier, whu had tOUgllt; ^Perrono ^r- 
aminin nmwmcn potmt* (under the ntimo 
chaaiua, di tea. IL 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famouH passag®, £rcf. Fof. v. tfA .31. Kanstua had 
the legal conception of wtaonalUy = ow'ueruhLp, 
meet piohahly, in bia mind, not a aort of EstEtni- 
physical cuncejntioo of ccmsuniption, aa when the 
wick of a candJe ia consumed in the flaiue. There 
ia danger in all sneh metapbora if they are pressed 
too far. 

[n every Clinstolo^ical contrormy Mcramcnlal 
teaching hfl* been involved. In Arian timea, 
Hilary of Poitiera {di Trin. viiL J3) pleaded 
fliandard Euchariallc doctrine aa a lAratnusa against 
erroir. Etheriua and Bealua wer® right to abow' 
that the asaurupliciiiB of their opirenentc broaght 
about Bsrifina munndersUndingei in EuchariaHe 
teaching. But Uamaek nvciatriCea their potution 
when hn aij^ncs that * even in the inalance of 
I ifi^tuB, the reraliatLo conception of the Lord^s 
Sapper tumi out to be a decUdve motive against 
AdoplJaniran’ fcj). eif. v, 291). 

12 , In i»ncluaian, it la pleanWit to nntc that 
Alcuin {£p^ ad Eliitr} wmlo warmly In praiae of 
the eharactor of Fetixt whoaa chanri wa* also ad. 
mitted aftor bis death by Agohord (op. ciV, S), 

f^jTESAViraa — LeiUni of ^loadus, ArpnAa j!a{^ild, r. 
U4 : EVijrii H Siati fljp. ^ip- UU. P9tr. iat Wj 

I. r.J.i'F.M itAt HTiei mjl*, rUlinif J.iiO, fOl], FulJttitll, IJhu S 

: Gams, ftirrJteitlKfcKilaau 
JImt; KSUbt, 

A. E. 


vt 'AilaEdsa 
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ADOPTION, 


ADOPTION (among lower races), —i, Arlifioiil 
kinship is a welhrecogniiwi (trad widely practised 
mode of Btrengthening societiefl Jotuidod, ni Mvag® 
and liarbarDas nocieties are, on real or pretended 
cumnianity of blood. By means of artinoijd kui- 
ahip, stmngem arc adopted into a clw or kindred. 
Various nietbods are employod for thU parposo, of 
which the moat celebrated, ia the Blood Cuvsn^t 
(wh- see). In all societies based on hlood-kinHmp, 
oliildrcn are a comroon asset of great valne, for 
the continuajice of the aodety doponds on them. I 
'Wealth of ehildreu is the supreme desire of families, 
and it niatters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whether they ready have 
the fwily blood in Iheit voina or not, w here 
natural mnana of obtairung children fail, therefore, 
MrtiRrirtl tneana are often freely reanrten to. More¬ 
over, the importanc® of children to tbe society 
leads to tbeir being regarded with spacuil tender- 
dcbs and conaideration ; and cron wncro there is 
mi want of issue, children arn adopted from motives 
of compassion, ThiB is the case, to mention only 
two eiamplca, among peopl ef» as T^ely sevored by 
tace> enviroumeut, and eultnrs as thn Fapuim.^ and 
the North American Indians, Of the nativaa of 
I^gaa, an island off the coast of British New 
Gn^ea^ we ar® told that on the occasion of a blood- 
fend liter a sracceanful raiil, w'ben it is customary 
to torturo to death and eat the priMinera^ the 
leader of ih® raid, being ^e owner of the piiaoncre, 
will somoLimes save their lives and adopt them, 
aceor^g toaax and age, as father, mother, brother, 
or child (Colonial Bep., No, 16&, £^{4. Aew 
Cwmn Annitnf £ep. 1894-ltSafi, p. 51). Ebewbere 
in New Gninca and Uie adjacent islands the pnr- 
cluise of chLldrsn for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only mnaJl famifien or widow?, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
cciminaa ptactiw tliohlK, in ZFMiVt liv. 35cij. 


So lurmne the Osagee end Ksmsas of North America 
' children and women taken priBoners a« pr^^^crvcd 
and ai^pted, e?p(.*ciaJly into such fainilisH among 
their captors aa have Intt any of their memberK, 
either by Bickness or war’ (BunterT 3f(rMJ0i># qJ a 
Captiv^Sft 249), The Omahne practine adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece baa 
died, and some living person bears a ri^ or fitnclcd 
reseirahlonce to the deceased (Dorsey, in Srd Report 
ofRA, 265),* , 

3 . The offeet of adoption is to transfer the chilu 
frora the old kinubip to tho new, II® ceasCE to be 
a member of the family to which he bclotigs by 
biiiji, Ha loses all rights, and is divested of all 
duGea witli regaid to his real parsntaand kinsraen, 
and Lnstoad enters niwn new- duties and ocguircii 
new rights as the child of tbo family to w hicb he 
ia transfeiTcd, and of which ho Lb now regarded in 
oJil respects ba a native-born member. Very' early 
in the development ol tho family &.i a social nmt, 
in odditioD to the cnrie of a parent d arfng rickntwB 
and old ago, the duo perfommuc® of Lis fnncm 
ocTemonira and tho cult of the nncc-'itrnl nyifici 
w'ere reckoned among the most imporlani duti^ of 
a child. These are not always mentioned by ethno- 
grmpbica] writers among th® raaMuafoT adopti^ 
yet, where tho religion of the people descnbHl 
fay* stress npon them, they moiit always Wf taken 
into aceonnt, Thna tho old Moravtaii wnier 
Croutx, in describing the euxtoms of the Eskunoe 
« s™ rafUW serth Arax^Hraa 

tlis wwrailif <3i wkipycib M wfb Httke k ty 
UooWiriwb eatlis fMvjoOl perw™. 

nebnw In a Bandlir pwfuwr- m 

mnolT Fiditcn]. md th* kum ol iULmic* (I« 
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of (Greenland, amifni* m the omlv reason for adop¬ 
tion of children tl^t the family hu no children or 
only little one*, and that the husband in roeh a 
oaM) adopt* one or two orphan boy* * to aasiat him 
in providing food and to tue care of hi* family in 
future times,* adding that * the wife doe* the same 
with a girl or a widow ’ (Grant*. Jliitoty of Grttn- 
land, i. 165); whereas we know from nil own 
statement* daewhere in the book (pp. 205, ^7), a* 
well as from others, that an elaborate burial wm 
nven to a deceased Eskimo, that ghost* mani¬ 
fested themselves in rarioas ynyn, asking for food 
by a singing in the ears; and tnat the dead were 
* a kind of guardian spirits to their children and 
grandchildrm' (Rink, TaU* and Traditions the 
KnJdmo, 44, 63). Hence we mi^ be led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Grant* were by no 
means the only reason* for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened by the ex¬ 
press testimonv of a careful observer aMut the 
Eskimo* of Bering Strait, that' a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a boy, pre¬ 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when Uiey 
die there will be some one left whose duty it will 
be to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festivid of the dead. All of 
the Eskimo* appear to have great dread of dying 
without beinn assured that their shades wiU be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing tliat, if 
neglected, they would thereby suffer destitution 
in the future life * (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 
290). 

3 . Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is unite certain that 
tiioae of Behring Strait practiM adoption for reasons 
which include ue perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manee. At the other end of the haUt- 
able world the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestor*. The race is 
so proliffo that it rarely happens that a man die* 
witnont issue. When among the Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal paase* away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed, his name is broken. This is regard^ 
as a supreme misfortune; and to avoid it the child¬ 
less man haa one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister’* son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his village, and there to give birth to her cMId. 
If a boy be bom, he Is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored hU grandfather’s village. For 
this purpose a chief mav, it seems (thou^ one 
below tne rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Lee Baron^^ 121). The mis¬ 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the hdlnre of children appears more dearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family vMnee, 

Tb* wonUppar **;•: *T« of sodi * plaos, which did sooh 
sad Mich crest scUoe*, 1 lak of you tfast I tony pt ostU* sad 
ehUdren sad wives, sod hsve chudrea Umib, that ytnx 
IBS/ not pcrlah. but It taxy etOl b« Mtid, “Hist b the vUlsce of 
KHiad-eo fooder.'’ If I sm sloae. it ms/ be I shell Uv* lo^ 00 
the asrth; If I here so chUdren, st aij death lay name wUI 
oofB* to SB ead; sad you will b* ia trouble wbea you hare to 
•St gntfehoppere; lof st the Uia* of lay death lay vUtap wiO 
con* to an e^ sad yon wfll hsve do pUce into watch you osa 
enUr; you will die it cold oa th* aaMatsia*' (CsUsw*/, Be- 
lijfitma efOe daeaewfu, fU). 

The Zulus are a people dosely related, as well 
as geo]naphicaUy contiguous, to the Baronga. 
Prom wnat is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zitla ideas, it may Iw legitimately condoded that 
the underlying motive tor adopting a sun in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro¬ 
viding for the woruiip of the dead by means of 
the sacrifices to be offered from time to time 
the adopted son and his descendants. 

4 . It IS, however, among races of higher drill- 
tattoo than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


dearly risible. Without antidpating what will 
be said below in special artides, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often bears witness to 
this connexion. In Cambodia a •olemn ceremony, 
tbOTgh not absolutely essential to the validity of 
adoption, is often penormed, and play* a great 
part in Cambodian custom. It is ne^es* to relate 
the ceremony in detaU. Suffice It to say that the 
following invocation is therein repeated: 

*To-(faiy, at * pvotSUoue hour, Uii* laaa who, la ooaaeqaaao* 
DO <loabt of a mbfaks oa the pan of ii*Uire. was bom of ether 
catraOs, eeks to be the eoa ot so-«ad-«o. Let so-aad-eo be hie 
father, eo-aad-eo hb mother 1 It b e co mee as sow to iaform 
you of the matter. O deora ee d aooeetore I Give os your bcae- 
dktkiol Grant us favours aad proeaerity!* The formal adop¬ 
tion then takes nlaoe by the adoptive father or eoiae other 
pereoa 00 hb bmalf aspcrxlnc the adopted son with vmter. 
oountinc aiae, and eryinc: ^OOne hither, nm. O aineteea vital 
epbit*]' FlasUy, the oottoB threads with which the water bae 
own Kwiakled are bound to the wrbte ot the sou time admitted 
into the family (Aymonitr, la Eeemniem$ «t tUcctmeitaamemt 
idv. im 

5 . The ceremony of adoption baa varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con¬ 
sisted of a forma] simulation of the natural act of 
Urth, or of suckling. The former, as appear* from 
the legend of the adoption of Hermkles by Hera, 
recounted by IKodoms, was known in early times 
in Greece, and the same writer expressly tells ns 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
The Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still observed by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exhibits an empress as taking 
the son to be adop^ into the palace and jjassing 
him throngh her silken vest that he might be 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Sitte und Branch 
der Sitd~daoen, S09 f.). The symbolism h, if crude, 
w natural that we need not be surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Trimshians, a 
Britisn Columbian tribe, represents a woman who 
purposed to adopt a child a* sitting down and 
having the child placed between her leg*, as if she 
had just given birth to it (Boas, Indianieche Sagvnt 
276). Some of the Indian castes place the child in 
the lap of the person adopting it (Crooke, Tribe* and 
Caetee of the N. IF. Proptnee* and Ondh, i. 60, 89). 
Srint Ihiminic was the adopted son of the Blessed 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic peunters 
have not hesitated to represent * the whole count¬ 
less host of Dominican* crowded under her drew* 
(MUman, Hieloryof Lot. CArurihaify*, ri. SSnote). 
Although in Engumd adoption has not been re- 
cocnixeri within the historical period, a i^gar 
belief, which is Raid to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
bom before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of binh. 

6 . Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constanUj 
allnd^ to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It u 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the Mcient 
Egyptiims (Basset, Nonveaux Contee Berbtree, 128, 

Wiedemann in >Iin Urquell, iiL 239). The 
development of the paternal at the expense of the 
maternal line of descent ha* in Africa and else¬ 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. iUnong the Galla* at Kambat, In Uie 
Africa, the son to be adoptwl 
!• from the breast of his adoptive father 
(PMht^ke, Ethnofraphie Nordoet^Afrikaet L 
iro). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted take* 
the hand of the adoptive father and sucks one of 
hu fingers, declaring himself to be his child by 
Sit George Robertson was thus oonsti- 
ij- j ^ adopted father by an old Kafir in the 
Uirau-Kush. On another oocarion a mAn desiroa* 
of l^g hia adopted son smeared hotter on his 
left breest and sucked it (Robertson, Kdfire of the 
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Hindu Ktiih. 203, 30), The pnwtiBe 

ado^qn hr tlifl Mcklmeritfr 

her breast to the eon tb be lulopted. go lai u this 

cairied, that if i morfetor ^ by any 

Yiv force, Hucceoii in ftoekintf tbe_ br^t of tM 

mother of one vhom he hea bIs^p ho l^mee her 

bod ♦ and it onda a voDdetta. if the offendCT can 

simply manafie to plant th^ 

of the m&ther of the injitned “ 

jiVjiiV, xiv, 1681 L'Antar^lSpo^^>ffi^, ^11, 229). 

Thoio ennie i‘ereiiioiiiefl, of cqar»e, aisikppMJea 

fjqm the hi^icT cattnre loajr before the oinrtfliii of 

ADOPTION (Chinese}.—Adoption iH in Chinn 
TVTincitinllT a religioiiH infditntioti, halted npoii 
ancMtor-worahip, which demimdji perpetuation o! 
tliq fnuuly and tha tribe, . , a. j 

The moat socTisd duty of a 
the ancient ehtssicfl, constate in absolute obedient 
ond ^bmiasion to the will of jta parents, 
with the hlKheat degree of afTeclI^ and devofio^ 
This duty called hino, naturally dnea not ter, 
niinate With death. Father and mother, haying 
entered the epiritual state, then beisomo the pa^n 
diviniliea of iheir ofthpring. They reaiuo in their 
toiuba and also at homo on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed with their namea. The anas ond 
their wive* have to feed and clothe thorn by mea^ 
of aaettfieea preacrihed with cmat 
formal cTisiomary law, in order thom 

from hunger tM ooU, privation a^ mieeir, imd 
^hmnftftlvag from pTinlahmiint and miafortiine, t he 
Amw estondo also to Rrandpaniotfl, and still more 
remote uicestors of ^e famiiy. who hkewu* are 
tatelary divinities, Leet the nainhow should 
resM, it is both a nccefliiity and a duty for every¬ 
body to have sons, in order that they may cyimtiiiue 
iho anoeatcr-woniliip. The sayinc of ilfenciiw, 
* Three things are imhlial, and Lho woi»t is to 
have no sons,' is b dogma of aocLal and religious 
life to thb day. Daughter* are of no use in thw 


lll0 w tIU3 aci>% lAb w —— — 

rositeet j for, in aererdance vi^ the perempto^ 
law of exocfljuy dominating China a soci^ Jifo 


law 0 I oxocfljuy acuniiuituii^ — 

pTobahly from the earliest timea, a daughter leavM 
her paternal tribe to enter that oJ her husband, 
and this jiecesidon means the adoption of nor hmi- 
b&ud^a ancfiatoTa. . .. 

A niMriwl nisn who has no soil, either oy nts 
princip^ wife or hy a concnbine, is th^fure 
tcnind tfl uhtaiii ono by adoption. AMoreing to 
ancient onstom, contlmied hy the law* of the atato, 
he may adopt only a eon of ai» brother, or a grond- 
Bon of bis father's hrother, nr a great grandatm of 
Ilia utemnl grand-uncle* and »o on i m otner 
words, an adopted suc«s«?r nanst he a membHr of 
the same tribe, and thus a btiarer of the adopter* 
tribe-nome ; ami raoreover, ho must he a membeT 
of the generation fullowing that of iho adopter, 
hAu adopted kucmwot holda the powCion of a 
genniue «n : ho pooscaao* the Mune tights, and has 
the same dnlle* to perfonn. 

Adoption ia unusual, and at any nito not noccs- 
Bary, for thoee who have sons of their own; aniJ 
it is unlaa-ful for any man who has only one son to 
irive him away for adoption. 

The ^option of a ton may, of ooapie, ho sealed 
hv mean* of a written contra^ bnt in most cases 
no irach contract u kmmIc, It i* »ui important 
erent for tJm famUy, and, like all such cven^ is 
impflrintended by the cldera of the family, w bow 
tacit aaoction i* neocHBary. The mteneotion of 
the aathoritiea is nrittier naked nor given, and m 
long M no glaring tranagre^cm of the law* of 
adoWon i* cotniniit^. and no eompjamts ko 
lodic^ by the elders, th^ will not Iniorfert The 
toriumiMlion of tlie event l« in the mam reUgmim, 
being solemnly anuounced to the sonl-tablete m 


both hennes Uy the respoedve fathers j ^d the son 
W with profitradon* and inoonae-offeting, to take 
leave of thtwa in his fother's hunse, and m tho 
flame way to introduod himself to m the 

beaw of hia adoptive father, ghnnld his natural 
father and hia adoptive father have the wunc 
family altar, there is, of eonrso* only the one 

j. j. II. DU 0!«wr, 
ADOPTION iGrock},—I, Ori^ and 
of the inidtutiou.—tn the minds of the j^roeta 
BJid Romans there were three th^» doselj, and 
at hrst insoparahly, connected.—the family organi¬ 
zation, tho family worship (that Is, the woi^bipol 
thc! dead ancestors of the famUy l^k to the <tom- 
mon ancestor of the group of famih^ confltitptuig 
tbo clou otytr^, ^<n#l. and the family 
waja the rule in both Creok and Uoman l^aw th^ 
th* property could not be acquired v^ithoat the 

ohligltiiiii of the enUns, nor the coliuB wttho^^ 
the nroporty or some share in it (rlato, Anwf* v.j w, 
call* the heir et^>'i las-iw, vu Sl r viTfiwv 

If I Tip it mtJftr* ruF *£Xftvr?buSVM rt'“' ssi 

/tI JiHfiara Wriu. xvi,P*rr«' rui 
de Leg. ii. ID), it was imperative that the family 
Bhonlfl not dia out, and the family cnltno thim 
beoome eitLnct. To ordinory drwk KotuuMt* 
neglect in the greve was a oaljiiult7 almost aa 
much to Im dreadetl os too total omission of eepuh 
ehral rites (Eur. i’uppf. 6401 tja^pet. td« 

dXtLioiPiF, K. to lie imburied). Hence the preycr 
of the pious for children, oh agnarontoe tnut^Uie 
spirit should not be " an unfed and fami*bed eitireu 
of the other world, for lack of fnenda or kii^en 
on earth ' (Lnc. dei Ltv.t. fi|. In too perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the and toe 

State it^f were both directly mteres^ 

gy : zW'yip Tip if/xt/m tiSv a'kwv, ivui ^ #ill 
uumi, wpwrrdTTnei ttif rfv-tpAiiBF—UCCOrdmg to toe 
miual intSrpretatioti, which ie, Wover, ve^doobt- 
tol}. It wsd, however, a prmcipln e<iu*]ly funda- 
montaL that the family and the cult could 1« con, 
tinued only toreugh males; ailmighter renia uet 
ooniinufi the cult* becanre on momafi* »ho posted 
into her huaband’s family, A legitimato aon was 
therefore toe primo object of niaJtiBgie, it wob 
from thesa principles that the regulatiouR cmcot- 
ing inheritanoe and the tuelitntmn of adoption 
sprang. 

Tfco iMtltutioB ot srig|*lcn TO ttiHsa nooci*^ 
ibe dj»liv tfl [nrpetiisi* the ImiiUly 

4l«r. tovr, rf. »>. SOg,^ I, Uis 

Gre«*i silOPtlMi ip iiptjai'Mtlj sscribwJ^V ariitwS^ to PW 

COrfnUilUk vilm tnigrstrf In Ihi-bcF 

U IbW MXt »I 4 « + + Vh^Ctl «« tO PJ«MT* 

Ills H-nniMr ^ iJJoCiiutiiitii wiUbOuit {At, U. ►p P*- 

toUuOB lioWrv ttoa Salons nidsysa 
(iam), M Stosr biiiMatsnt Uw ^ 

U tbi (ffttioTB <«.?. DoBwJSr sift U: «fm 

1. !□ apsrtalt h oHit floji Hcpmiti^<slp(wi 
rfto ito naulailoB Ui»t tooptipofl minli tiks ph« ^ 

ll Si pld*rth«i Ibe ifr^ 
ilXcto* Gsrt^t wUch TO 

at idootJiMi belnr f«iiFii?d opos Solon's Isw^ ■ 

tul tlnli ii to tivTflrL 'tto 0 i*r« 



In tba mvius Btstvs. , .* 

3 , Adoption a form of will. —The 
of fhe ms?iLution-toat of on 
direct descant* ^ deniBnding of religion and law 

Thr«JpHrtlw.S 

bi Bobtr^ jTaibriHL ft? C«wt Hpi^nif^rr L p. 389 L 
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ADOPTION (Greek) 


that which Natore had denied* (Cie. pro Dom. 
xiiL 14)—ia freqaently exprefvaed by the oratora (ef. 
la U. 10; fc Tif fS/m. m coi T«\rwr4- 

corra 4d]|^ xni r/f rir Irttro xfi^ror rd 

fifpa s^ry wm^m. Id. iL 46 : 4ra<Sa Si rir rcXfvr^* 
ffwa Koi dcwriri^or /SwJXmu cora^TTcai^ Ira fL^rt rd 
Upi rA nrpi^o irwip inlpo\t fi^iStls rifnf pifT 
airtp Kofi' IcotfTor iinat/riif,* dXX' d^a4f^frat rAf ni^At 
rAt ittiirovy. NeTerthelen, this idea became over¬ 
laid with otben as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Uens adopted a aon, in 
very many easee at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for ottier reaeooa In other 
words, adoption, gi^nally losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of snpplemendng 
natore (Demoa xliv. 43: Swwt Ar A cUot 
was niied as a means of testamentary oeqaest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disability, l^r it 
most be remembered that * Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient insUtotion than Testamentary 
Sncceesion* (blaine, ojp. eit, p. 207), and that 
normally (i.e. if he nad a le^timate son) an 
Athenian eoold not make a willt—«o the law is 
usually stated, bat it may be doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.C. 
(ef. Meier n. Schfimann, Der oI/ucAe iVocess*, p. 
691 f.; Wyse on la iiL 42 and vL 28). If he diM 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were bis heirs. The Athenian will, therefore, 
tbongh only an 'inchoate testament* (Maine, on. 
cU. p. 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary dis|^tion of pro¬ 
perty was as a role made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, availing himself of the 
rmht of adoption inter vivot or by testament, very 
orten was actuated by the desire of duin/teritiny 
some one of his powlde heirs-at-law (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : Ap£r« yip Sri rail KoKaxtlait oi vXcZrrec 
^uynywyaoptm smi rolf rpit roAi aUtlovt Sia^^Mit 
vsXX^t ^XortiMoOrm wotwroin vUU veteCrrot). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e.g. Isseoa The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it was perh^w impossible for an 
Athenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of diMppointed relatives. And, herein 
a great contrast to the Roman oourta, the tend¬ 
ency of Athenian juries was to * vote for the re¬ 
latives rather th^ for the will* (Arist. Prob. 
xxix. 3). 

3 . Methods of adoption.—In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption: ( 1 ) adoption inter 
vivot, Le. daring Jlifetime (cf. la u. 14: SiSSrrvr 
oSw rwr rSfutr aSnp rauteSai AiA rA elrai SmSa, tpd 
wourmi, sAs Ata^ 4 *mf ypd^t, p/XXier AwoSrt^gtir, 
i5mp dXXot TtWi): (2) adoption by will, tidcing 
effect only on death of the testator (see Quotation 
above); (3) ' posthumous adoption,* by which if a 
man di<^ without legitimate male issue, and without 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his iswie, was adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoptiou are not known, and our evidence 
is meagre. Instances are the following—la xL 49, 
viL 31 ; Demoa xliii. 11, this last an example of 
snch adoption deferred for many years, and per¬ 
formed in the end simply as a manceuvro in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on la x. 8 ). In 
(iortrna the procedure of adoptiou Is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being publm and oral, as its 

* For UwM sfUMisI offcrtnsi to Um dmd, BM Wjs«, Tit 
1 / /mm, MS* Ut. 

f So in OoriTBs tMUmmU sn imXsowa rmi la Uw rodl- 
BMwIafy fcma hit w dneodst Alb—s hy Solon. TUo codo wumi. 
In tact, coecMasd to oombst Uw to wtood M which prodooed 
Uw tastsiBant. 


name there (As^ojwu, 'announcement’) denotes— 
' Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the cititens are assembled, from the 
stone from which speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his traipia a victim and a 
piumer of wine.* The Spartan mode (Uerod. vL 
67) must have been similiu’. 

^ Conditions regulating adoption.—The con- 
diuona under which adoption in Athens was 
poasible were as follows, tiince adoption was in 
reality a sort of willing, it oonld m performed 
only by him who was competent to make a will, 
time is, Iqr a man only, not by a woman, nor W a 
minor * (i.s. one under the age of eigfateen-^Ar. 
AtA. Pot. 42). The adopter most be in fall pos¬ 
session of hU faculties, and not acting nnder nndne 
inilnenoe (the vagneness of this ImI condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, cf. Ar. AfA. Pot. 
35). The proviso that the adopting citizen should 
Imve no Intimate son living, or, if he had, that 
be mmht tuen effect only a provisional adoption 
by sdu, followed directly from the underlying idea 
ot the institution (Demos. xlvL 24 : I n As ynfoUaw 
Smer Utter 6 Tarifp Ata9$rxu, /As droSdrtecir el Utit 
rplr trl Sierit Ifpir, rip ro 6 varpAf Siafi^mfr uvpLar 
(Zrat. Cf. Plato, Larost xL 923 £). The adopted son 
mnst be a citizen ot citizen parents, acting with 
his own conacut^ if of age, or that of his guardian 
(eSptot) if a minor. Neither party most stand 
under aoconntabUitT to the titate (ifw^vroi) for oon- 
dnet of office (ASsenin. in Ctu. 21 ). Penal loss of 
civic rights (driAda) on either side wonld practically 
prevent adoption, especially as certain forms of snen 
disfranchisement (s.y. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) were transmitted to children and 
heirs until th^ removal (Demos, xliii. 58. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates— 
col Art^tor dvoi ‘ApxrrriXtpor sal 'Am^wirra, tai ytrot 
tA As rotSreiF, sal rAAovf sol ynfoiotrt' sal idr ron^yrol 
risa ruv *A^(TToX/>iav sol ’Am^vrrot, drtfun trrm 
A Totitrdfurot). Hence men who Imd reason to fear 
condemnation Inrolving snch dnfda were fain to 
more previons adoption of their sons (Aischin. 
in Ctee. 21 ; la X. 17 : trrpoi ptr, Smr wtpl XFht*nm 
AiWTvx^i, roit o^rripovt aArwr nalSat ctrAWpevf eCsovt 
ttmoiovftr, Iva fUi funaxieat ryt rev rrar^ 4rt/«lai). 
The field of ^oice was leg^Iy unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men natnrally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relativea 

S The formalities of adoption.—As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following procedure is 
spoken of by the oratora bnt it was perhaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (la vii 15^ 
The adoptive son was introdncM to the members 
of bis aaoptive fathePs pAralry—probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia ( = October, 
ronghly), as was the case with children of the 
body. The father offered the custouiary sacrifice 
Ouior), and took oath that his adoptive son was a 
genuine Athenian citizen ; thereafter, with tike 
consent of the assembled pAratrie*,f the son’s 
name was enrolled on the register of the pAtxUry 
(s«rAv or pparopucAv ypapiMrtlor; cf. Demoa xliv. 
41). Snbseqnently (and if the adopted son was a 
minor, not until Be came of age), and purely as a 
ovic, not religions, act, the name was entered oy the 
bead of thefathePsdemson thedenu roll(Xsf«Wt*s4v 
yoap^rrtor) with the consent of the members of 
the dome (Demoa xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one Tuozi-religious, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the part of those who 00 public or private 
grounds bad reason to oppose the adoption. The 

A oofMlltioasol stx sad sm an InstWal apoo la Ui« 

GorUmlsn Oodo. 

I At Oortyas thert It no Unt that Um dUaitit ore anythlaa 
botwltiM^ or thtt Um ftstpU hot any rifbt ot nfusU ^ 
totry of Um tdoptod too. 







ADOPTION (Gh^eek) 


loe 


»aopt 4 >d son usonlly reUlned hU old n*me, d^- 
injt Wy the name of his father in wnUne hu full 
Btffuature, and if necesaaiT that of hu dent (see 
Keil in Rhein. Mut. xx. [1865] p. 539 f.l. 

6. Rights and duties of an adopted son.—The 
adopted son stepped at once from the fa^Iy of 1 m 
natural father into that of hu adoofave father; he 
lost his Telationship to his natural father, and all 
righU inherent therein (la ix. 33: o^aeli yhprJrr^t 
iKTotnrot ynififPitt itXiipoeififict row tUov *(«• 
rttijen, ^ip nM in»fKfv tet he djd 

not lose his relationship to his mother (if ^ 
trust the statement of la riL 25: tarpht tr Melt 
imp irrtl^, dXX’ hfultrt brifiX” ^ 
sis tv fUtm m ofk^ 

_wnich would seem to mean that an adopted son 

stUl retained hu rights of next^f-kin m “ 
they Wonetd to him through hu mother). Me 
became the legal and neceesary heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the socro of hu 
new family, and possessing the right of burw in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the hMy, 
he was entitled to enter without legal formalities 
into possession of his esUte upon hu adopUve 
father's death (Demoa xliv. 19: iptplrturtp Mm 
tit -HtP Mlat ut bw' iKtlptv fwrrs* #n tlerot^ftlt). 
Collaterals {iyx^*^) testamentary heus, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter ot o^- 
patiou before their claim had been estaUiihed In a 
court of law (iriiuaetei. Cf. la frg. “*• ® • JJ* 
rip fwlStKOP tpartlait «Xv®e UpV*- ^ ^ ^ : 
Xav&rrot W nC XatfitcTpircv sard rip ri/up 
iiip 'Afv^ttp r«3 and <d. U>. 

iiL 60). Like a son of the body, an adopted wn 
had no option of refusal of the inheritance, u hM 
heirs-at.Uw (Demoa xxxv. 4. *^3, 

a. 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
bom to his adopUve father subsequently to ^e 
adoption, the adopted son ranked with them for 
equal share of the property according to the law 
of inheritance (la vi. 63; «ol SiapfMv' ^ "W 
y# 7 /MSTai, Up rcttfpoftdp^ nlStt Iny^PtPmi, ri fUfot 
iUrtpoP fxttp Mlat »ol sXijporc^o' ifnlm 
pevt. Id. vi. ^; ro5 wiipov ttXtbcprot dTorror rovf 
yrrfplovt tpo/iolpovt tlmi rwv rsrpv^l't ^ 

The inheritance of a son adopted tnter rtrot 
could not bo diminished, for alter the act of 
adoption the father's limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ipto facto 
abrogated; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any control over the dispoaiti<m of 
the property bo exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is. v. 6: sol M /ih np vpltv fdpn roC 
sXiipov Aurouyvv Sit rp MfPt^Ircv Aucme^wi ylij 
Myppro vmwrit). If the adopted son left behind 
him a legitimate son of his body {-frhnot W^t) in the 
house ol his adoptive father, tnereby fulfilling me 
object of his aao|»tion, he might return to hu 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. S.r. 4t» : 5n ol rocifrol valSet htnPthBtip tit 
rip nrptpop oZror tit Unp si^pui, tl fdf soTlat yrifplovt 
caroXlroto' it ry oCry ro6 receo'afufvov). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son; 
he had, in mt, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by will, so long as his own 
status was tlut of an adopted son; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demoa 
xliv. 63: s^ Slteuop S^rtv rip v«i)rr4r Uiv TOurrwJt 
Mpovt tleiytiP, 4XX’ iytimXttrtiP ftir ytyrofUroPt, 
Oortru^ Cods slkms tbo adopted soo to rvpodist* his 

a* nUrs-sssSL 


Stop W roer /nXclrf, ro& yirtpip dro8tWr«» rdt 

cXvsvo^t. Ib. 68: voTr W roniSttptP ode Sin- 
SMni, dXXA (Omt SynnXiripms Mp jr^ntp 
iTOPtlmi^ 1) reXnmiwTO* dxo&Sdvai rV tX^^tUap 
To*f dpx^ ohcdotf cSet roS xMirrcMtirev). 
ths other hAndp could he reetore the line of hie 
natural father by putting back one of his own st^; 
he must return himself if he wished to keep alive 
his father's house (la x. 11). In this way the Uw 
protected the rights of the next-of-kin (irt*^**)- 
If the adopted son died without male iasua or by 
consent of his adoptive father returned to hw 
natural family, the cUot of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ab intcMtato 
(o*>xuT«r»), as before the adoption—provided that 
no new adoption had been made eitner^infer mttos 
or by testament (l^moa xliv. 68, and xliv. 47 : iS 

bytvnXti^lt bib Todros r«X«irroiM irdvrsir Tyw 
tlpTOiTtStrrm rrrtXtbntttP Smt, Ctrrt 'ulyrrm*. tpvut 
i oUot col rfTosvXiJXtdcr 1) cXeporomlo rdXic tit nbt H 
ifXfii tn^rn Srrai).* Apparently mutual 

consent was neceectary for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made; it is donbtlul how far on 
adoptive father could act alone herein, ay. in case 
of ^filial conduct (in fact, a father’s right of 
repudiation—4xoicijp»ft»—of a son, either adoptive 
or child of hb body, may be a pure fiction ; in wy 
it u certain that ne could not disinherit him 
by t«tament).t It seems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudUtion of the boira; thu b in 
accord with its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, but also of tbo female chil¬ 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The e^te 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption; it must go * with 
her’ (la iii. 68; A -yip rA#ioi AiappAAv’ tiwu 

SitBitStii StiPt Sp rfWXfl Ttf ri. ovroC, Up voIAat 

•fprfiiovt saroXlsTj ippcrai* Sp Si Sr^Xtlmi saToXIvp, pbt 
ravrait. oUoSp fttri Svyaripttp tm SoCpo* sal J»a- 
StfSoi ri abrov’ drew 3A twf yr^lm fipynriptip pbx 
oUp Tt Mt AoOvoi tiStPl obSiw vijr 

iavreO, Cf. la x. 13; Demos. xliiL 61). CU the 
1 other hand, a daughter was incapable of perform¬ 
ing the worshte which was a condition of tenure of 
the estate. Fran the conflict of these two pnn- 
' ciples sprang the strange reguUtions conteming 
hei r egs e s (/xbXippot, lit. * those on the esUte ). He 
who took the estate (sXfipot) took also the daughter 
who was * on the estate ’ (ArUX^por). A son, there¬ 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daujd>ter of hb adoptive fa^^CT, if there was cme 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos. xlL 8); a sw 
adopted by will was legally bound to ma^ tlm 
testator's legitimate daughter, otherwise the will 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door wm 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. ui. 42, x 13). We do 
ttotxnow what a father could Uwfully do if, hb 
daughters being already married, ho wuhod to 
adopt a man who vras not hb son-in-bw. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became h^ to 
the estate of her father, but the husband ^oyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Denios. 
xlvL 20: eai tip i( iruX^pov nt yirvrr^ fpa 
AflAirs M Surit, tpartiP tQp y«pdv*w, vAr W PirtP 
rp icftrpL Cf. Is. m. 60 ). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house ^ hb mater^ 
graidfalher as hb son was probably 
cannot be proved to have been a legil obligatioo. 


*W«f htooidrtto^^hts of s dsocW wteo tte 
htte? IsavestarJtlnBsU cfcfldrw; ibof b to ssy, M l^ si« 
olhar sons, bs u to rscstvs half a sp*» f .P*ytloo; tl thsrs srs 
dMwhiM only, hs b to shsrs f<p»ny wim hb sd^vs brtsra 
Tbs^^ towoerasd to diyoss tbs srtlScisl soooim s po^ 

Uon ol sqiHllty with aotaisf hdis. 


AidU. IS, osa hsfd|y psovt ssythlaf for X tnsM oc tat 4Ui 
ooaL aa 
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ADOPTION (Hindu) 


It is obvloQs that ^opting a daafbter’s son a 
ntMn could guard against contontions lor the hand 
of his daof^ter, and defeat the designs of rap^ous 
relatives; nerertheless, instances of adoption of 
a grandson (son of a ilaaghter) on the part of a 
grandfather are rare (Wyse on la rUL^ 36). 

7 . Decay of the institution of adoption.—Was it 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a danghter? 
A woman oonld not perpetoate in her own perwm 
the house and its cult, which was one of the m ai n 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Isens 
fumlthes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xL 8 and 41); hut in the first case the 
mece wbb perhaps alM hnress ab intatato, apart 
from the adoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not itUtr vteos. A third example 
puxzles the lawyers (Is. viL 9: lUBm rV civiaif 
Koi tbuff ri rfsclw fiJp tvyarpt, W svrov 

a d 8 r\^, KMpartitxi). It is generally 

taken to mean that in his will Apollodoros adopted 
his half'sister, who was also hb heiress ab inUstato, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to dUpose of 
hb danghter in marriage {Att. Proe.* 505, n. 75). 
But Apollodoroe had not Itecome the adoptive 
fiither of the girl when he made hb will and 
settled the maniage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in the event of hb death on foreign 
service (an event which did not occur). 

The adoption of a daughter (twyarpoxoita), cer* 
tainly not contemplated in earlier times, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grew to be practised 
(though to what extent we know not) lar^y as a 
family manceuvro, as public sentiment beoune less 
strict, and the definitely religions aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. There are 
other traces of thb change. Thus In the frag¬ 
mentary speech of Issos in defence of Euphiletos 
there b a reference to the adoption of non-Atheni¬ 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is. xiL 2: itb 
wtpiof a^ytAfotUpovt f/rovt dstfpdvevt etawouif&ai, 
twvi tSt^XiiPTal vt ir abrum ii s4roirt 'AOypatmf 
7 ry«r 4 rwr). Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male descendant came to be felt less stronglv. It 
b dear that many Athenians in the 4th cent. B.C. 
tiled unmarried and without trouMing to ad^t a son 
(Is. xi. 49: Demos, xliv. 18). The C<Me of Gortyna 
exhibits the same change. It b tfy no means cer¬ 
tain that by it adoption was not permissible even 
when a man already had both sons and daughters. 
Its leas stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
{TtcrptMKM^irUXrtfiot) I the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk hb spiritoal duties 
to the deceased if he cared to waive hb claim to 
the estate ; the ease with which the bond created 
by adoption could be broken (by simple annoonce- 
ment from the stooe in the Aimra before the 
assembled dtixens); and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline hb in¬ 
heritance (which was hb only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
temporal oblirations of the deceased)—all testify 
to the gTadnai tiansformatioo and decay of the old 
institution. W. J. Woodhouse. 

ADOPTION (Hindn).—^The adoption of a son 
(putrtuab^raAa) amongst^ the Aryan Hind^ as 
observed Sir R. ,WMt, b essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks, resemble the formalities 
at a wedding; adoption eossbting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion ot'er a child, 
which pswwes to the adopter in the one esse and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adopting 
a son has to proenre two garments, two earrings a^ 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of saned wood. He liM next to give notice to the 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village). 


and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur¬ 
pose of giving publicity to the transaction, and 
of haring tlie son acknowledged as their relative 
by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natnral fatlier, *Give me thy son.' The father 
replies, *I give him’; whereupon the adopter de¬ 
clares, ' I accept thee for the fmfilment of religion, 
I take thee for the cuntinnation of lineage.' After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy with the two 
garments, the two earrings, and the finger-ring, 
and performs the Vy6hffi-Homa at Datta-Homa^ 
Le, a burnt-sacrifice coupled with certain invoca¬ 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man’s child into the son of another cannot 
he effected without the intervention of the gods, 
j The learned priest obtains the two garments, the 
I earrings, and the finger-ring as hb sacrificial fee. 

‘ >Miere the ceremony of tonsure [see T 0 N 8 USJS 
(Hindu)] luu alreaiiy been perionnM for the boy 
in hb natural famuy, a special ceremony called 
pii/reff*, or sacrifice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the bumt-sacrifioe, in 
order to undo the effects of the tonsure rite. Tlie 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries b a purely rwgkms one, viz. the coo- 
ferring of spiritoal benefits npon the adopter and 
hb ancestoTM W means of the ceremony of ancestor- 
worship. The Code of Manu (ix. 138) has a fancifnl 
derirntion of the word ^/ra, * a son,' as denoting 
* the deliverer from the infemjsl r^on called jew/. 
In the same way, itb declared by Yasbiha (xi^ 1) 
that *if a father sees the face of a son bom and 
living, he throws hb debts on him and obtiuns 
immortality.’ Another ancient text says, ‘ Heaven 
awaits not one who has no male issue.’ These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bliss derived 
from the male issue, are cited l^ eminent com¬ 
mutators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failuie of mole pusterity. The importance of thb 

S ractioe was ennanced by writers on adoption, who 
eclared as obsolete in toe present age {Kaliyuga) 
the other uicient devices for obtaining a substitnte 
for a legitimate son of the body, such as appointing 
a widow to raise iasne to her ueceased husband, or 
a (laughter to her sonless father, or legitimatixing 
the Ul^timate son of one's wife, etc. These 
writers are unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate son of the body (ourosa) and the 
adontM son (dattaka) are sons in the proper sense 
of tne term aind entitled to inherit Adoption, no 
doubt, has continued, down to the present di^, one 
of the most important institntions of the Indian 
Family Law, ana its leading principles, as developed 
in the writings of Indian oommenutors, are folly 
recognized by the British courts, and form the 
of the modem case-law on the subject On the 
other hand, it most not be suppcmid that the 
^igioiu motive for adoption in India has ever 
in r^ity excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. The existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindn dbsenters, who do not 
offer the oblations to the dead that form the 
foundation of the spiritual benefit conferred by 
* 01 ^ proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise rrom the religious belief that a son b necos* 
saiy for the salvation of man. In the Panjkb, 
adoption b common to the Jats, Sikba, and even 
to ^ Muhammadans ; but with them the object 
b simply to make an heir. 

flisda Lapp B«6ka. iUdna, 1Mb; 
a Btthler 'lb* Sscred U«s 0/ the Attsim.’ tort U. la SBJF. 
I®*- L BUhler. A tHo$M V (Ar Ifliulv Lmpt* 

t Tpla., BaatU^, 18S7; Msyae, uimAm Lmw mA Utagt* 
MsOtm, 1900; C. Ssrksr, Ttu Jltutlu Laip^Adoptim.Tkron 
Uw U«tarM. Qkleatts, 1991; Jolly. iteAt wuf Situ, 

Mry, laaa Sm HIbOo McCioa ot srtt. Si.avist, Law axb Lav- 
Boota, IsRirmosB. j. Jqlly. 

ADOPTION (Japaneae). — Adoption, now widely 
prevalent in Japan, b not a native institution. U 
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rom Cliin* for a political pur- • •on. ao Uiat to ^ M adopted ^ 

during u.. ruu, .f u.? u«» I ^ 5 ’ 


wsa firat introdaced from 


0080 daring the rule of the U5jo ^^^^dr’rUood. ro‘lation8hip, 

a«"lSi;‘SS£S' SSsi.:«M£K 

tadindpal; hence, when t^ u no nawaire in the Qur’an ha* been the am- 


UJQjV aUUAX f EavHvVf ^ a*iaaa ^ ^ _ 

heir, adoption beeomee necessary in order to provide 
a reproMntative in whose person it ehall be ©on- 
tinned. But the rc^ous point of new la ^ no 
means overlooked. The adopted son, on the doato 
of his foster-father, Ukes charge of the famiJy 
tombs and attend* to the domestic religious o^ 


Thi» paAttge in the Qnr^lin hoa been tnc am* 
dental cause of adoption not belntj re^jarded In the 
canonical orthodoxy of lalitm as a valid inrtitution 

with binding legal consequences. _ 

Tli. W. JUYXBOLU 

ADOPTION (Roman).— The remarks made 

• _• * a ^aaas San ^ vs A 


0 (^ 1 .,ir. -ould b. 

eiisential. i ..._• v., in df^taiis was 


essentiaL 

LiTWATCsa-Gobbfau, CiHl Otde^ Jap»^ P<- 
•A ProWwn-ptajr* to Uw 

i^Jap*^ WA. W. G. Aston. 

ADOPTION (Muhammadan).—In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammsd, a m a n coold adopt another 

The 
The 


|ierson as hG son (Arab, tabannd, ^ .j)- 
Prophet himself adopted Zaid ibn RAritl^ 


VU^^iO Ut GUV ww.w. —--— — - 

Athens,* bat some modification m details was 
introduced by the peculiarly Roman conception ^ 
paternal authority Ipatria potettcu), Md al^ bv 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, or IcotI, 
and oognatic, or natural, relationships and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of legal 
status also led tne Romans to a mnltitudo of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which find, ao far as we know, no parallel m 

^ _ _1 z^nsuifi/inM VTulfn 


SrhL“o^-n“(rib^S‘^JSSS^ T-;“?S?i‘i.®*S 3 oSoy 4 eo«-io.vi.v 


turn WW»U Gasw^ ws sss-WM —-- -- 

father B&ritha, who went to Mecca to opr a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, cl^ to re¬ 
main with the ProidieG upon which the latter gave 

« * 1 _ I_A_ 1 OAVt 


I. Two DtSTtItCT MBTUOpS OF ADOFTIOS IS 
ROJf*.—There were two entirely dutinct mothoM 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re- 
pablican period, according as the perron adop^ 

* __AAs«M« a sa tvs/lAV^no^Tlf'. A| DIB 


uun with the PropheG “PO" ^ wm not. ^ri laKf. U. independent of bis 

?i;«^rbe‘??y'&^JdTh5!*^SS' thJt father's legal control 
?€. H® I riMro. for example, uses the word adopt^o (ad^ 


him 

twe he was called Zaid ibo Muhammad 
Many other instances of adoption are Imown in 
Arabic literature. ““ “ ’*■ 


Cicero, for example, uses the word adoptio (ad^ 
talio) to cover both methods, the proper term for 
the adoption of one who is #m» iuri* is that n^ 

u . _I A rLsIlina_ twy / rwun/m t / irrOOalw ). 


marrying a woiu»h ww -- 

a former marriage, adopted her children as ^ 
own. Children of slave girG, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
ocenrrWl that the father adopted them as hu own 


1 . AdrOWltlO.—AorogBOOU* vnur^»w«c, 

method by which the head of a family vol^tarily 
irahmitted himself to the potetttu of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the p^ 
of the priestly college touching the punty of the 

IVai MuUaVkaltfv t/h tllA 


ocenired that the father adopted them as ms own i oi mo fv” ‘ j i».®«,Y^hilitv to the 

touud a piSeclor in unolher tabu, iUreOT«MmUU*« 

«b.pt«l V bi. protoctur M j^wn. MuidM ibo 1 b^ «bi^M l«5^" 

b 5 '*i 4 ruS‘*i^ ta b^SSg ^ i ‘iSitionU. ,a». ■>“* 

u^A nrioTnAllv from sacrorum. qmen a ponUficum collegio rolet % 


had accepted Isltro in the very beginning of j adopuonis, quw nw^u 
MuhJSSLl’s preaching, had fleiPori^ly from sacrorum, qmm 

hi* tribe Rahr£ and later on wm adop^ in Mecca ^ ta 

by al-Aswad, his protector. His i 5^. o/t^*Eepotoe th* old •l#ff 

MiqdAd ibn’Amr. (Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship | ..uimmi in tsa intaraisof p 

ana Marriags i» Eartg AtxUna*, 1903, pp, 62-6o, 

ISSff,). 

It Lb to be understood that^ at that time an 
adopted son was renrded as in all resoects the 
equal of a real son. llie following event, however, 
caused Mnliammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as rMpuds rights. 

7atnAK, the wife of the above-named Zaid. Moham¬ 
mad's adopted son, had aroused the Prophet's pas¬ 
sion to such a degree, that be persaa<led ^d to 
repudiate her, upon which ho married her himself. 

Tms cans^ great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law hud down in the Qur’fin {Sura, Iv. 

27) It was incest for a father to many » woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses of 
Qur'An xxxiiL 1-fi and 37 were revealed, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that 


* , * CL ds ItsgibuSt tt. ' 

an adopted son (Arab. <io f .ygO) was not a real ^ 


SiSr*o/torBspoh& ths iMtitol^ 

S3J to tbs Inumtt ol poaikal insivFny^; 

tto oblsot of Clodiiis, • pstrtdsj*, to Mcmtoff sA ogiOan to 
piebsUa. WM to to o o m s slicihls lor ttoAibanAts 

of tto 

If the priestly ooll^ approved the adoption, 
there foUowed the dttestalio satrorum, 
renunciation of the cultus of the famUy (airf^JwJ 
of his birth on the part of Um w-ho wss a^t to 
pass into a new famUy, and perhaps a now 
(8«^. on Verg. Aen. IL IM: . 

Imtiqnos fait, at aui In familiam 
transiret, prins so midicaTet ^ ea , 

et sic ab mia acciperetiw0- Next, 
anthorizing the ^‘^***.*^5» by the 

• rteos potnimitas set- 
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B«ton (Clt U. tlj tdr Dm wisdi o! 

TacJtiHL U ; 'n l9 prlrfelui [;tiri&tiLtpud rnntiltrirj 

Ut toatii opt IvjQptirm'-'iu^ ty Ullb*] CUcOot bp Tw>»J<»i to 
jTrtjfy ifa< nrv (i£b( tb« fcumaUlUi at adwngaito ut thal daU 
MltplActitKfOntbfpwUJBiMlik)^ lIlbaACfejiLinetbodnq, 
taii«lln«int&i™rinltlmt, k adapted tllMriiii 

Wi 'Tlfaeii;u]:n pdopoim la to« Iq?? 

Sf ^ ^ ■mmS* b Ihkt, or 

Hldflui t uJaptloa of COBitiLadiqi Jj-yf SFI^ 

An e4B](;r ino{I& qf tiaroffaiitr wm ^TuluHjjy 
iwqbt^ The firat example of tbia waa ^ren by 
(rallkat who adopted Piso by ciinble decZiv^tioa 
(nu^njmtw jw contion^}, before tba army (Suet. 
Oalo. 1" r ^ filimoque appellans penlnxit in cost™ 
M pm cobtione aJopLAvit ’ * T«. Mitt. i. 13 L j and 
“10 Ca&i, Ix^iL 3, Tmjjm'a adoption fcy Nona), 
ftiis innovation, partly dpe to the Emporor^a auto¬ 
cratic power, was aa^ted by the fact that the 
Kmperuc waa oImj Pontlfex Maximii-s fsee (ireenidgei 
H^rnan Fttilic Li/tt p- 3S0 )l Tha method waa ex- 
tended to other cases, and Ute older foimoJitiee wonu 
Jargely abandoned in favour of a mode of adr<^- 
lion. effected by Imperial rsBCiipt tper nrtvipttun 
lynifcipur) and uettod after preliiaLaazy investigation 
tiafort a Pnetor (or bofore the Guvenior in the 
Provinceo, Trliere adoption Igr Homan forma now 
fimt becomes possible}. The older method indeed 
long sntvived, for GaLos mentioiia a roscript ad* 
dressed by the Emperor Antomnua Pina to the 
pontLEosB, permitting tbq adrogaticMi of a minor 
under certain regulatidna which need qqt: hero 
Iw Bpwified, It was not until A.h. 2Sa that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entiroly aboliEhed the 
old method and labstitnted for it the ImperiaJ 
rewript, 

(a} Sifjtit cfccis of Aifrio^4i«.—The effect of 
adrogation woh the loss of hia own, patria ptAe^m 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate enbjec. 
don to tliat of liij; adqpdve lather, whose lej?al son 
(iuefuj jifiuj) Jin bucame, It COUfaired qpon tba 
adopter imniediate unlvemal suc'ceasiou to the 
pKij^rty * imd rights of the adopted. Sccinc that, 
tccbiiically, adrvgtttit inwlvetl a certain baa. of 
legal penaaality .[jniaiiNn: copifu c£irrninuf»},t 5 ome 
rights vested in the adopted periohed at once, 
i.y. any qsnfrptt Vested in him, or awom obliga¬ 
tion of E^rrice OQ thq port of Jrwdniei). In the 
Jsamo way. from tliQ atiicUy legal point of view^ 
all iwrsonal dohts of tha adopted ware extinguished 
by Ilia fiduptJon {but hero the pnetorian equity 
gavfl his cniditora the rigJit to adl hia property to 
the amount of their cUiinle) j if the debt was owing 
Bi a burden upon on estate to which the adopted 
tiad eneceeded as heir, it was tmneferrod with it 
to bis adoptive father* Personal dignitica of the 
ndoptod luagisterial powen) romained entirely 
unaffected in all their oon^eqnencea. 11 is obviouH 
that ndTp^tion woiild annul any wiU previously 
n^e w the adopted. If the penon odiugated had 
himself children under hia p^astautf these aim fell 
into snlijection to the adopter, and he*iimc legally 
hi« ^ndchildrom ncrujo Tiboitns wu oompell^ 
to adopt OormanicQB before h# himsdf was a^wpted 
by ad^fitio by Augmlns (Suet* Tib. la j ‘ coactus 
^us ip^ Gcmiinicam frainris eoJ filium adoptoxe. 
Nec qnicquom pofitca pro patre famiJiAS egit ant 
ins, quod uniserat, oi uEla part* retinuit. Nam 
ne^ne donavit noque manumisit, ne bereditatom 
quidem aut legnta pereepit alia aliter quam nt 
peeulio refaiTet occepta 

(6) Adrvgattw er/yinrtffy oihd fffuwyi fo 

patrinoTa .—It muet be remarked that the above 
mode of adoption wu essentially a religiana mode, 
and appIlL'anle only to patriciaiis, who aJnne wero 
ujganmyJ in true gmttt (cf. Greraidge, ttp. dt. 

^ JEtxUnloa aUmnd tbe adopdrt Ikttw mlr ths laufmet 
i3eiIm ihs Hti d4e4 not bwTinf bm uwKljMUd. rrriai 

all kdii|ithi tiilait'a cobim. 

\ L 102: ^ minima oapltb demlnutJe com cMtu 
<t Ubkzu« ntlii*uiiii, fed uitos bmlDii ootfEOitLLftair; mkid 
i«liliitiildiq^i»d4,puuitur.‘ ' 


p. OB ia evident from the foot that the usqmbted 
tTHricF and the priestly collegn were the chief octoro 
in £bt ceremony. On the oiherliAnd, the rostric- 
tion of this mode of adoption to I^osb who were 
«ii inrw coiinot be regarded os a primitivo char- 
acteristiu, for tho reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the oontinualian uf the iatuLly cnitns 
wtiich was in danger of extinction through faJlnre 
of natural heirs, could just as ba elToqt^ 
through the adoption of a fiitit /’dmUiatf bn* one 
who was BtlU under jxifrm ^teetuSy provided that 
he bad reached (he age of puberty, for on tlie 
death of hia ndoptive fathet be w<^d bimBelf 
become tha pabr favtilittt. And again, it in im- 
poorihle to Uliovn that the Rome of the tec^ 
piiTiod actni^iy poSKBsed no means of adoption 
save of those who were «i iuria—rather wotidd it 
be probably of somewhat rare ooenmeaoe that onq 
alrsody nn writ ahonld pnt himaalf by adrogatia 
in thepof^r^n# of another. If, tben, the ceremonies 
of ftdra^tio were originally aJ»o not applicable to 
sona stiU subject to Llieix fatiier’^s we shall 

be driven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by paLricion law, is totally un- 
huown to ua i for the earliut method that wa hear 
of u applic&lde to persons alieni turir, la tha purely 
dvil and probably originally plebeian furm by 
threefold sale hereafter dasenbed. Originally, 
then, ttdrogaiio wufl probably applicable l^h to 
thooe who wCTD SKI iurit and to thoee who ware 
’an^eTpoiriaputettatr In hlstorica] times^ how‘aver, 
it hiM ootna to be restricted to the former and 
reiatively much less frequent case* wliile for the 
other the fiirtitiooH wUe oUerod a more roady meanji 
of adoption. 

s. Adoptia properly to called*—Adoption in [ts 
mote proper i^Be, that is to say, the tronsforonce 
of a /jiiur^/amifhXT from the poforta# of his natural 
to that of an adoptiva father, waa aecom' 
pliahed 1^ Uie aid of logu CcCiona in two ilistinct 
octi—(1) the disulnUon of the link with the 
natural father, by maans of fietitions aate, mupici- 
patm ; f2) the tTOiiRfcTenoQ of the son to thep^ei^aj 
of the adoptive father hy Uw proceduro called e«rio 

t» IKriE. 

AcMiding to the taw of the Tw'elve Tables, a 
JHjn tniicu tranafemed by his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the turtncipatio, or oalo 
per tet ti tibramt ' hy tha copper and tbo acalee.* 
was freed from paternal control {'pater si Blinm ter 
vennni duit, filius a patre liber wta 'J, Tho father, 
therefore, ao sold his son to the perwn adopting, 
or toi anothnr! the MU being forthwith emancipate 
by his ^rtdtaser, fell back under his fatheriapqfai- 
tdf. Tho ceremony was immediately repeated 
^th thu BimtE muTt. By n tliird sale the father 
finally destroyed his paternal rights over bis son, 
who now romnrned in the lawful ponegaion fi'a 
tnancipio} of tbq puxdiaser* The nsnal custom 
was for the pnreha^r then to remauerpate {rmon- 
eipnrt) the son ho his natural father, w|io thus for 
a moment held him in his turn in vutn^ipUj * {no 
longer m jUtHt/amdmt, snbieot to his hotat^Xy 
1 hen followed the second act, completing tho 
adoptio:^ Th LI took the form of a fictitiooi pro- 
^ of law (ffyis iicfio) before a magistnto—the 
f^tor at Uumej the Governor in the PTOvinee^i. 
rhe adoptive father Enstitnted a mWicatib MU 
IB pottekiteTn^ claiming him a-i his eon. He 
who WM holding him for the mocucnt in nuia- 
{^e oatural father, Lhereforo, if 
had taken plat%} making no demur to the claim, 

iTT* ??* d«ie, Hw Csmcf wnqid, o[ ctmrw, take do 
I*! oCTtnonjf, )ili plica bsbu tsSaa tor Hh 
ProCwdlniTB Ilia LbinI panqp, tci vfaixil ttl* 
had thicn TOd*. Ii iiMadadacClooorblislatmn, 
liibtoi, thsi a ilivla «Ja «n£^ 

™ ^ bond of ^oiria In tJ» oue af a d»mthtcr 

AT fruiiiaaiL g«a UjocouMsa, auiiwU, LL 3T*. 
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the me^trate adiadged {addixii) the adopted to 

the claimant aa bii JUitu, sabjeet to hia patria 
pctutcu. Uenoe this form of adoption ia amken 
of aa adoptio apud pngtortm, aa oontraatea with 
adngtUio, which ta per (or apud) populum. It ia 
this form of adoption that ia allnaea to by Cicero 
(d* Fin. 24 : ' in eo filio . . . qnem in adoptionem 
D. SUano emancirarerat'), and bj which Angoatua 
adopted Gaina and Lodoa, hia ^randaona, In B.C. 17 
(Snet. 64 : * Gainm et Lactam adoptarit, domi 
per aaaem et libram emptoa a patre Agrippa’K* 

These complicated forma were ^[radoaity aimpli* 
Bed, and hnally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part oi the two principals before a magis¬ 
trate soflScient, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some ^ecte of adoptio.—IDco adro^tio, true 
adoption mvoIvM a camtie deminHtio, destroying 
the agnatic rights of the adopted in hia natoriu 
family ; bat he still retained hu rights aa a cognate 
therein, and aa sach was entitled to saoceed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natai^ 
father. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate; bnt ii he 
were emancipated by hia adopure father, he re¬ 
verted to the pomtion and rights of an emancipated 
son of hia natoral father. Jaatinian altered this 
to the eflect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in hia natural family and under the con¬ 
trol of hk nataral father, the adoption conferring 
on him amply the right of intestate snccession to 
his adoptive father {ad43ptio mifiuf pUna). 

The children, if any, of a aon adopted tefore the 
praetor did not, as in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestae of hia adoptive father. Enuncipa- 
tion of an adopted ohila broke all connexion 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the adopter and an adopted 
daughter or granddaughter, even after emancipa¬ 
tion, remainM illM^ah Readoption bj the same 
person was impossible. 

IL RBOULATIOSS COSCERSISQ ADOPTIOS. — 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
a scm, but into that of a grandson; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 
adopted aa grandson, the nataral aons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
aon in adoption to a third person. 

I. Age. —A debated question was aa to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted aon. In 
the notonoua case of the adoption of P. Clodius by 
M. Ponteius the adopted aon was older fK ^n the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic, de 
Rom, 36f.: ‘Factua es eiua filiua contra fas, cuiua 
per astatem pater ease potuisti ’). 'The original idea 
was that adoption sh^d imitate nature (cf. Cic. 
lb. Ml ' ut hsM simnlata adoptio filii quam maxima 
veritatem illain auacipieadomm liberonim imitata 
esae vidcatur’), and this waa the view of the later 
iurisconsulte, who decided that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years (plena pubertas). In the case of adrogatio 
It waa held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, ex«pt in special cases of health or intim¬ 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 
under the age of puberty (impubee or pupUIue) 
could not be adopts W adrogatio ; but if under 
patria potestae, true adoptio was, of course, appli¬ 
cable to him. 

* G«B. V. 19: * AdopUstar sntoai con s nsmt* ia colas 
potsstats Bont, teitls aisiidjMUotM la lius csdoiUar, stqos sb 
so qol sdoptst, soai spod qnoa Icfte actio cat vtodi- 
oaator.* 
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2 . Adoption of females.—Women properly could 
not adopt, either by adrogatio or mancipatio, 
aa th^ could not p oaaew patria potestae. But in 
A.D. 2Sl Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceaaed chu- 
dren. The adopts in this case acquired rights 
ofl inheritance Females of any age could be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
thot^b not for the reason assigned by Aulua 
Gelliua (* cum feminia nulla comitiorum oom- 
munio*), but because the marriage ceremony of 
^/arreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
^ Imperial rescript became applicable to women 

Tbs psnnMoo to adopt s (stasis narked. It b dasr, s dsGsr- 
iof ssaas of tin real ai(niacaiios of tbs iaaitotion. ForU^ 
««aj«vi>*Miaaatotteatbsosae,UMsdoptsddaugbtsrsss of 
pantsfeable sfe, sbs wxatld. If so b s sqo satly giveoln aunisM, 
by ontaia foms, St aor rata, (all iato tbs poUiUr of bar bosbaad, 
sad baco iB s a ni a mhcr of ais (amilT and gnu (sas Orsenidas, 
•p. stL p. Tba maa srtdssos or dacar la assn in tbs abosa 

of tba lasutotion (or politkai porpessa bj Clodius, erbicb 
assoradlr ooold not have bappsnad bad tba fseliaf of tbs wm- 
mpnitT bsaa ssrkmslr ooecarasd. Uadsr tbs sariy Dopbe, 
*•***•***••“ •**•*’•• P***®"* 

of childlresasss and to qualify aadsr tbs provwoM of tbs Lax 
Jolla and Papia P o p pna. wbiob preacribsd tbal a candldaU 
(or ofBos who bad cbildrcti, or wbo had mors cbildrsn. was to 
bs preferrsd to cos wbo bad uoam or fswer (ass Too. Amn. sd. 
rarweaov, voL L p. 4»(,1 In A.n. tt it bccana - iniij for 
tbs Ssnats to dsorss that prstsndsd adopUon (or thia ponoss 
( tn a nmnl idon haring u ooes (oUowsd tbs sdoption) abooJdto 
noil and void (The. Ann. xv. 19: 'perorsboarM ea tmpntats 
pravisdnos avoa, com proptoqols ootalUis aot sorta provlncl- 
arum pleriqtM orbi flctu adoptlonlbos adsciaosrsnt atw^_ pm- 
tonsqaa st mrindas Inter paCrss sartlU sutim snUUarent 
nano, qoos adopt a vsiant'jL 

The general impression given is that, at Rome, 
as compared with Greece, the institution of adop¬ 
tion more rapidly and oompletely loat its connexion 
with religious thought and practice. 

3 . Name.—Among the mmana, adoption intro¬ 
duced a neculiar modification of the name, llie 
person adopted laid aside hia original names and 
assumed thoae of hia adoptive father, adding, how¬ 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which be 
had passed ; that ia to say, be retained hia gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus 0. OcUvius, 
when adopted by the will of hia maternal grand¬ 
uncle CasBv, became ‘ C. Juliua Caesar Octavuinaa.' 
But the system waa not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is deriv^ from the name 
of the FamiliOj not from that of the Gens. The 
case of M. Jumua Brutus is au example of another 
anomaly. 

4 . Imperial adoption.—The power of continning 
the family adoption gained a peculiar signifi¬ 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically the pnneeps conld not name his anc- 
cesaor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither deeiguation nor 
heredity was recognixed. Constitutionally, how¬ 
ever, it waa open to the prineevs to appoint a 
consort in the Imperial power, wno, on toe death 
of the reigning Emperor, would hare a practical, 
though not a Ic^^, claim to be elected hia snocessor. 
The nataral course was to appoint a ton to that 
position ; but if the Emperor nad no son, he c^d 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtual successor, 
the danmsr of such a course being minimised the 
paternal control he posaeaaed over bis adopted^ son. 
The act of adoption by the princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, eotnitia imperii (Hist. 

L 14); but the custom bardlyattains its full signifi¬ 
cance until the adoption of ’TVajan. The ardent 
of the childlessness of Augastus gave the inatitn- 
Uon its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Soet. Aug. 64, 66; Tac. Ann. xu. 26 ; Suet. Gedb. 
17 ; Dio Cass. Ixi^L 3). 

$. Adoptio testamentarU.—There remains to be 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
os adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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«XUU])>e U tllB will of Jnliiu ulopting 

Oct&viu Oat, 33: ‘^in ima «ra Octavinm 

eti&m is fasiUlairi nom«nqqq iLdoptaTiHt ^Jh Thft 
atlap^ in atmh & «» Kwld not fall under tliq 
lysfriq poitiifif of the adopter, who wn* dead j 
neoco the adopt^ coold not hecomB heir or 
acqnir? agnotk and hod^ in fact* no dnlm 

to tlie deeeftoed's eatate* except in bo far aa the 
will Hj>ec]f)callf gfantod sucn, The only le^ 
effect, then, a^aa to permit the adopted to hear the 
name and c^l himself aon pf the testator (ciiEfjHifl^re 
in aOjgiflnJ. Octavina^ it U ttue^ availed htlOiiHBLf of 
hLi teetamontafy adoiptioii by to MCnro a 

^rtEfifr^iuin from tho Curia Bdrcif|a(in^ him to the 
tfeftaior (Appian, BilL Civ. ilL 94: are Si r^r ew% 
fatvir clffTOinria njl rarpt oSiFii: rf>w K^ijK^iar. 

, . . Tot^ d* Ti tt ftX\a Xo^T^p jwi iffXiWtjwi 

ToXXoI Tf JtoI Ssl ff(i rH’ ^lAWVtt 

d Kiui?ap, ijhri r,|>orf Wtf #ftvi dl 'yAHS- 

^foi Cft Dio Caba, sliv, 315^ xlv. 

xlvL 4T) > hot h|s ia an exc^ticimkl cas^r By h|s 
adll Anpistoa ao adc^ted Livia. (Tac. ^nn. 1. 

^ LWla in famlliam JnllBin noDicnqne Anj^uaiae 
adEiunobatiirand at the same time moatltntBd 
her and TihotitiB hia teira In later times thia 
species of adoption toolc the form of devising an 
inheritaaco tuuler oonditiod of boaring the t^ta- 
tor'i ssjue. This sioda was, In fact^ In iiae aa oarlj 
na Cicerone time and before it (itb Clc. ^rvfui, 212 r 
' Crasiflum istioi IdclQiio hUum^ Cianfi teatameato 
iini fsit adeptatna *). Atticiu,. the friend of Cicero, 
woa adopted by the will of hie mialB> and bo 
heeaniD Q. Ctecillne Pompaslatnu Attiona, his 
nnde'B name having beem Q, CieeLliiur he also 
^t 10,QD9,WO aestoreen (Cic* ad Att. lii. SO), 
Dolabefla was ao adoptod by a woioan, hut Cioero 
bad hie ilonbta ne to uic propriety of thi^—'thouob, 
at be humoroual y remarlfa, he wdi be better able 
to decide wlien he knovra the atuotmt of the 
qneat (Cic< ad Ait, vii. 8 ; 'Dolabellam vldes Livia 
testamento cam duobno cohoredibua es* in tnente, 
and idbsri mntaxe nomenr Ext 
raetTunue ut nohili adolescenti nntare nomen 
mulieiie testatoento; sad id ^'pr^wnf- 

fff/u'i, cum KicmuB, qnantmn qnaai ait in tnentls 
triente ’), Whether Dolahella accepted the be¬ 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
change bb name. Later, Tibenns found no diffi^ 
enfty in ar^pting an inherititnce without obaemug 
the Condition (Suet, Tik. 0: ‘ Poat mditum in nxhwri 
a AI, Gallio aenntore testamesto adoptatmij liBredi- 
tato adita mux nomine abstinoit,. quod Gallins 
adrexaardiu Angnsto pnrtlam fiierat‘J. For utbEr 
examples of tius metnod of odondoa, see StieL 
Gait). 4 ; Dio Caaa, x3, 31 : Plmy. Hitt. Nai. 
XXXV, IL 2. 

LiixuTna,~<Kel«r-UI|Hbu, Dtr AOittAt t^rtoca, £39 S',; 
tf /ww. *tL Wj4e, tjaniliv- IB», jw.; L BesDcbet. 
Jjtlt, ifu dntl jm'W dr ftirfA. Atibln. ‘ B, ttmn. ^niwiga 
ror 4ef i^ritelk. usil njta, ; CalileraefL 

l}nil dt I^^nu; tberiof, 0#id dm rSoi. iU^U -, 

Sebaurii, a« lUane fn uiii^uUMqm dandi, ErtuiMn, 

1350; 0 ^ ^ Adofitlia^ and ' adiofatw^' la vvloui ndkwuiiH 

ot doHKsJ Anlkiujliea \V. J. WODDlIOtrSE. 

ADOPrptJ (Semitlfih— 

I. Adoption in Babyloom,—In the great Baby, 
Ionian fjtw Code (Code of ^amnmrabi), adoption of 
varioua kinds ii referred to and regulated, 

(L) litAitont for tht curfcm. —An obiiooi reason 
for the custom m^lit seem in exist in itx meeting 
the needs of ehudless petwma, wbo' dexired to 
provide themselves mth ao heir^ tluvt the family 
TUitrimony might not be alietkated, Ent id Baby¬ 
lonia^ in old Txraal, a man whose wife waa 
chlltlieGa ceqld take a concubine, nr mi^ht, with 
his w^&'s Bcqnioaeenoe, enter into refotiDiu with 
a maitl-mrVBnt for thix purpose. And these 
altcnuttivua sufSoed Id lorw to meet such 


an well that adoption was entirely tmknown. 
Besides, adopted cluliLren in fiahyIonia were some¬ 
times t^en into a family where aomi and daughters 
were living. Johna * suggests that ' the real oauM: 
most often was that the ^opting 'parenu liod lost 
b)' marria^ all their ev.ii ohildcen and were left 
with no child to look after them. They then 
adopted a child wIidm parents would he glad to 
aee Iiim provided for, to look after them tintil they 
diedj Leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning tlieir own ehihlreti,' Bat thhi waa by 
no means tlie only operative eanaa, Sometimes 
ehitdren were adopted where an heir was dEaircd^ 
eomedmes ao a matter of eonvcdicnce ;t Lo aoma 
onaeu a cluld was amiorently adopted u an 
apprentice; elavies could be taken for thci purposea 
o! adoption, and in the procea gain^ their 
freedom; and not only sons, but duightoia, could 
be thoa secured- 

(2) Mtiiiods —Adoption was effected and Legally 
aafegnorded by a deed Ln the tuual form of a 
'tablet of Bil^tion' or ^aonahip' (du;^ qpfiiri^ 
marufifu). This was sealed by tne i^optive 
paremta, duly swnm to, and witnewed. The ngbte 
and dbligatiDiLs of the contracting parties wets 
f ally oat lorth, and ao long as the tablet remained 
Unbroken, and tho aeal Intact, the position of ths 
adopted child waa cteciire- In cai^ of inforauJ 
adojttioQj where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, tho relationabip was not legally binding, and 
tbs chDd could mtnm to its own rather^s noujie. 
An ex«piiOD was, hqrwever. mode in the com of 
on artia^ who toak a child te bring npy and 
taught him a hansdioraft. Under these eiremii- 
stancBs the child wuld not be reclaimed. 

Tbe tfnn Upfutu b IvUmtluff. It li thi ibstnet of eutu, 
'pon,' ind tMnlon lit k'' It vu. l]miie*vr, updo lo 
daiAC* ihr Slisl nlstlm nniTmUy (biliv apfidlid lu |>ifcr. of 4 
JauKkipir tP a psxHtt;, ud tbiu cuss to fyrw tJ>o ivnirnl nmiK 
iaff ' iban' (Ui4t «tuclj Iwhuifsd to a «n or dauibt^ tnr Ip. 
btifhauo*), AftiiM Ddefat bn k^ulbiI Ijj- 4 htlwr Lo ■ hu 
d.url4!|; tH UroUiDO ^ to* fpraor, tbs liLtMr hsa^j;: om his 
to Uu ho, obIj itipulsili^ ttjr uulaicHuaos dadno' 

S Gonditiimt and kindt 0 / adoption. “ The 
Itiona wore fnlly sct fonli Ln the * tablet of 
adoption' or defined by the Coda The oh1i]^tion 
reijtinj; on the child mi^c be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the * fnistenonco' to lie 
supplied in such coaes are given in many tablets); 
or one of service (aa whun a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inlierit a certain boused). 
The adoption of a child {e.^. a danghter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently n>gatded as a good itcLtle- 
ment for tho child. Curtain daxscs of people 
appear lo have hod no lugnJ claim to their own 
chiEdrED. Theffl were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and ths eouitejsan.S If the children of 
auchj, after being adopted, nttsmpted to repudiate 
tholr adoptive itarenfa, tbe action was puni^ad 
with the greatest MTcrity {C.H^ ^ lie, 163)^ In 
ottwr caaea, however, the possibUity of repudiation 
of this t-RlAtionibip OD cine nidc ot ifts* other wiv« 
contemplated. Itappesrs that a cla'use Implying 
repudiation (on the part of parenta of a son, or 
trfi! rerrrt] wos regularly inMirted m thu contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a iaw-Mort. Thus parents, according to the 
contxacta, could repudiate adopted boos If th^ m 

■ flrtit ^jvimtan Laia, v. 15L 

t Iks wmphcsttd hson Uut Dilifin Hto iwb* wvfl IduK 
'='j‘ ^r- S- A Cook (£dui tf JiTjiikv snd 
SamnktmtiH, p, lsbl); ' Bd-ltAsir, ra tf XAdln, who 
nojl b«ii Bdopi^ lyf hli unclt, Qurriid a irtdaw wUh op* wu: 
“ 1 i*“ thbdnin, Hul ptoptiKi to p4.ni4 Urn stepioiiu T1» 
'mrls, ohject*, Ahs ojidcr tab anwnjfsarftt hb pr®. 

pern ■mud ]»w tfirou^ti Bel-kiM£r Intoth* hwl of ■tmiEwa 
vm It la s)ff«d tbxL If liB marrlaiirs oobttnqw to ht 

riii]4r*n, Bsl-lti^iir moat Ms own EmAhar a^ brirP 

I Ctla^l Itj Jobna, {iL p, lEO. 

tf tfOBtUHTtfri) I ter j Cf, Cook. riL |3 l iSl, 
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the takin;; a sluirg ajid de[Artiii|f, 
Tills ItnLs like ui attempt to onttraet oataiJa tli^ 
law. FaiJnre on tlia jMiit of tLe adopted cliild to 
ewry out liia obli^llotiiB was goin ground for 
disLUEti Lance; but Uia pennitj roiifd w inflicted 
only with the conaeut of the jndgoR, who felt 
bound, La the [iliuBe, to do idl in their power 
to reconcilo the parties. liVith this object iu viaw^ 
iadginent wm sometimes TSsurved. 

the K-mmrj md Uh «uncbii tcTqked « dM tlV them>e|Te«, 
Swl SIJl tiw Mibject cf “TTmpj wh* dql 

mi^xtscd la lut.ve etaDdnu ciF Uveh own. liait nwesHd iIid rlc-bt 
to mKDiast* Ihelr heir wiLtlJjl Hmiu. Ln nHorn Pr ffKtrcljlThe 

tBH rij^bt hi Ilthii oI i eCrTBln parwi, tfaflijr uiulb UipulB,uii| 


Lbs already heen pointed ool, no mentiop of the 
pmetiee of adoptioD occuru in any of the Hebrew 
Law Codes. A'o torm correspondine to MlaSiftia. 
exhrta in Hebrew,t nor does tJia Greek tenu 
occur in the UDC, whiio in tho Greek 
Teatanient it oiouia only in tins fauline Epistles. 
In fact;, the practice of adoption would have en- 
d&u^iw the of nittiutAuiLnr property Lu 

the possession of tbe eriginnl tribe, wnidi wan tire 
ebji^ of jmcL painJFnI solicitude la tbo Mosaic 
Code (cL Nu 27*^“). It is obvious that the rcasonB 
which aerated iu Babylonia were not luctivo in 
Hebrew life- I3u,LyJoiiiaii ehilixotion woa much 
mere «mplejc and nighJy developed . Among the 
li^ra^tcs the rink of cJiildlesEncsa was met in the 
earlier period liy pDlymunyv in the lateir by facility 
of divorce. [See, fuTtner, MAnftiAQEj. 

In the ULUdlou JiktciT vf ttw pstrluehi tbt pncdcB of pg^ 

Kpaiuj hi dpfldtlj- sUfliteiL eutxli, Muf b*mB. THrUaKl 
ta unLfscl s Bnond (i^tcrur) vim Uufu 

(On 1(F<): cL al» Lbf (ve or mod uJd GObfeh. iod 

Isolated caiiHsa of {Hnsible ndopllon, or sojnethLne 
^logons, are, Lewover, met with in the OT 
hhiratiiro+ Thmtj (1) three cases of mformal 
f^ption can nlausibly Iw said to occur in the 
CT—thoee of Moaee, odoptesl (Vulg. ndopinvit) by 
the Egyptian prinesfa lEx of Genubath, 
poseiblv fl Kll*); and of lather, who wan 
^opted |Vulg. adojdavit) bj her father^B nephew 
Mordecoi (Eat It is notlcEahle that im nil 

three CMee the ioet^ is outside Palestine, and the 
inilaenn of foreign idem is apparent. Funhetj (S) 
eomethinc analogenB to adoption seems to be ini- 
plied iu thecBbc of Ephraim and MuiaNtclv sonn of 
Joseph, to whom Jacob Lb represented as giving 
the status of hia own e^ns (Gn 48® 'And nnw thy 
two sociB . . , are uiine ; Ephraim and HlanaEKehT 
even as Itonbeti and fiiineon, Bhall be mine'). .As 
a full son of Jacob each reoeives a share iu the 
division of tbo land uudur Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of hi< two eone) receiving b double 
iHjftion. piiBi however, is not really a ca*e of 
adoption, but one where the lights of ie flistbom 
wete trauBferrud (for euSicieutly grave ressons} to 
a yo^pr (cf, Gn 40* for the sin of Reuben, 
w. far Joseph's elevation). To Jonciph in eQ'cct 
am Inmaferped the privLtegos of tliu eldanL sou ; ef. 
fnrtbirr 1 Ch S' * (3J The levirato law has also 

Home fiomta of conl^t with adoption. The brother 
of a man djing without children entored into a 
union w^ tti the Tvidow, tn order to provide the dead 
man with an heir. Thu hrstbom in this case 
reived the name and the heritage of the deceawd. 
Some of tho Gfaurdi Fathers AugastinB) have 
aclnally given the name of ' ^option ^ to this 
htoaaic ordinanco. Bnt tho two thtnee are ob- 
vionsly distinguwhed by fundamental diflerences. 
Zn read adoptioii the adopting parent ejcerclsee an 

* CL, S. A- Cook, ry. lilt, t17L 
t 111 DelitDchli //fi .vr lE b rtiid«d 0']2rT gce^ U « 
itoV). 
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act of deliberate ohotce. Thus the Jevirate law ia 
^t a COM of adoption in any re^ tense, bat ^ the 
legal EnhstituLiun, niaiJe for snifleient rcoftoua, of a 
flctitiong for A natural father" (xMany). 

adoption unknown lunong: the Arabs. 
—Uf aiiojJion ob k rewgnited inetitution among 
tlio Araho no clear ami certain trocaa exist. Thu 
practice of polygamy woe eufheient to meet oaaes 
wbem the need of adoption mtolic have been felt, 
bwj further, art AdoptiOxV (MniLammadaiih above. 

4 . Theological appUcation of the idea of udop- 
tio^— Adoption Os an institotioo was evidently 
uiifamUlar Ln I’aleiftino during the NT perioef. 
Xonu of the NT writers uses too technical Greek 
term vle^Mla except St PauL Ho douhtleea em- 
pl.o>’^ the term. Iwcanse, having b^ horn in 
Cilicio, he hnd received a wirtiflJly Greek ednea' 
tion, and was acQualnted with the umtitations and 
tomimology of tho GrBcks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Adfluff Clr, pnt1^« BulliDn, (rocii rlmliLr sod IlHodoui* 
icAv vi4r or ferts ' adopCied msi,' U mpiJBrJy 

ThcologicjHIy the conceptiLm of odopEion U 
nppHed by tit, Faul to the spcoial relation eiietino 
between ttod and His people, or between God and 
redeemed IndmdusJa. For the former eeose, cf. 
Ro S* ('fenudites , . . whose is the and 

the gloTy, and the covetianto, and the giving of the 
law, and tho srtrvinf of God. and the promisea'*). 
Hero the people of lurnel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egj-ptlsn bondage was 
pieeiflJly oaneciatod with the thought of finn-l'a 
becotoing a nation and Johweh'a son. In this 
sense tho people is sumcGniHi:? called Jahweb's p-un 
IH, tix 4“' ‘ IfToel U my sqn, ray lirstr 
bom, ftte.). The same thonght u also prominently 
expT»:>ul in the Gj'ua^'ue Liln^ (esp. in the 
Tlian^giving for redemption from E^ld which 
i^^abely follows the reeiiatiou of t|ie Shtm^t ’: 
cf. Singer, Prtiyfr-Booi, pp. 42^44. 

ffi-ShJ, In the four other r^isfeagee in St. P&ulV 
Epp. where the ward ooenm, it I*** bji 

indjvldnal applicat mn, and an ethrcal eeuBO, de**' 
noting ■ tlie nature imd condition of the true die- 
ciplca of Chriet, who by rwahijif the spirit of God 
into their eonlfi become the sons of Goa ' (Thayer), 
df. Ro S“, Gal 4®, Eph 1 ®; iu Hu 8 ™ the phrase ^ to 
Wait for Gi 5 OilapGon ' (ivvci^yeirtfai L-Ioflcfliw) In- 
cluilua the future, wlien tlie ftSl eihioal effecte of 
having become God’s adopteil sona will be tcodu 
marnfest in their completeness. * 

In this Hnia lairUn the dutlmction that ubtt 
beLwtsei the nKLei'nied and! CuildL ' Wa an so&i srou: l-k 
la » bj oatnia.' ■ Aila|ylkaieni jiraiitana tllcdt,' as]™ aumitbir, 

" Dt dliliiwLe InCAIlbisraiiB uaJctiai Pei dllmiL' f ne Uigq^t oT 
ctMcal adoptldh U aaelv expnisHl La Jg tis 
la later aocka[aatlcitIabi[Uai[E pta^via. becaaic a iTiigfijfjB ■fai' 
bapujim (cL Balmier, Ocwnlhta to REilcer, Btaychlua thui 

depaea tha tarmt Srv rir hrbi' Inir fcadOivT], iul li l-ftBW 
pmwnriiM^ 

fjt*a*Tt'BX.— C. H. W. Iptmi, Anh and Janrc. Zsasi (IBtWl, 
ch. XV. p AJi^ipcJaii. 1 1 Vfeoaraba, £Hci, Ja fn nd. I 
vt'Adiwtbm' S. «aoTl; E. A C^nik. I'he Lamtif 
Ktta sod ikt &^r itf ifimmufciilQSKV^ pp. iSIf., lUt. 
fiii,Brt. ^f^adly/ Hi (pvidi, UOi-lBtoJ; Uh Gr. toxx. a.v. 
vioAieia r<^ Onmni-Tli^ar abd Ct^iupr); tiw Gvaau 
Bifluav, LTMtafuttF iWrt. ou iToLaifavulL Befendtce alwg}d ■!** 
La miuli hen to tha Rnat a^rliui.UfHBin fAwCoda, edited t>j 
IlRmi ud. Wactian (£jrr.^ntin. JLaahtahidl aw* Jris 
Ja^rhmdtrt, Iidpdif, 11^). (^, H. IhiJC. 

ADORATION,— this word is nacd, both in 
literature and in cammon praotic*!'. it aecma to 
imply, on the one Immi, admiraGoo uf q noJiGce thaL 
are j^ood and beimtifnl, and, nn the othor, a rccug- 
nitieu of power In wlmt poascsviCd Giem. Furtliicr, 
it UBUoIly cornea wHth ft the idea that the object 
of odoratlun is fnmumaoJy greater Hulu the being 
who odoroB. 

‘ la OaUtlADB, vtc]»tian ctl Um Urvcic rjpe moj be La tlis 
^pcAJCa atloil r Is &anu», gl tba fiamaa ij'ikb. 

I t4ffhlloot an i®- 
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It Lt n&mnltospoliof HhxrfBf udoE odorini 

NlllDr*' aoinnth&t lotA tuliUKi to IJHftk ol tdorLfiff mnoUift 
h umaji bvliw; budtf Bfetun] *t «J314 Of uIhIu i um 
(de^, UEde^—UHl thU l> liD]HrUbt—Ldwl li dORW*^ U 
111 «iHiM W 1 I.T wBHiiria »iDtrimk Epn?a qE LU etra. Eui, for 
lOfltuLM, tiimik InadlUj blud^ Dit««ric>l Tcnpentlm, 

' kbo Uwl l*'w irikUa,' wlifch 1 >b cdjnjmjai in majoaty toi * tin 
■tany Iihvhu hIUi^y (Or uems to eoB«lv* It la iotiiO' 
tbiPir Rwn tbao that vbJdi afipnlwqds 

'rheetyraolocy,— * I ta fthcnt, 

«tUI fell in tlie ’word. Prayer, however, oom- 
moidy implies the belief in itoine gHin to liiin who 
pravAj aoij this need not be felt in adontiern. In^ 
deed, it be aaid that the pte-fttmisent obar- 
BotArutjD Qi the adofiB^ inotod in the isei^n£ of 
Mill In tbe rayit wo tempi alio n of other gaodneBB. 
The whole tem[}er of the word 1ft adjiiir»ly iUoft' 
tratod In Brownlng'e liaoe about the 

* hw> tbiit «r*od« Jt«t]E 
In iOeilI tdqktry OE HQUfl 
PrT-«nlBnt nofM, amnn [rent oHi ol uelft, 
lliat JM’er wUl bJMnr how wdl It ii odorod.' 

iWrMAbui, jwrt UL od/n. 

[tia ’wdl to note eapremly that admiration tnost 
roj&rh iL certain pitch before the term ’ adoration' 
ia felt toi be appropriate. The bare reco^itiao of 
power ia, of com^ never onoogh, Admimtion of 
Mnid hi in i mnat oJwaji he an eleiuaQt^ even if it 
is oal^ the adniimtiod of anch power, as in devil- 
worship. [ t Iy indeed, this element of adioiratioai 
that appeals to givo the principle of dlviaioa be¬ 
tween mn^e and reliidon. Bnt in the lower forma 
of ’worship, as in tha one juat mentioned, the > 
admiration Ikeing ummplete, the adoralJodi 1ft fait 
to be inconipleto also, rorlts eomnletion we seem 
to req^nire, on the one hond^ an emhodlmftnt of all 
that waotd satisfy onr own ideal, and,, on the 
other, tbe preBenee of a force that ia more than 

OllfBcJVOtfL 

Tlw LTpq of ad^nUoD, tb«nfon,'o«Bpleb* ud laeocaptebe, 
ui u dlvirH u Ui* dlvene brpta el Umik rcEIgioiw wfta-^ 
ELdj weMlijp q. |Ki«i«r th* mjiiJljijMr. SCrtcdr ipHlc- 

intfi Lt ww]4 ftppw that rtUtfiou luch la Buddlilui. whldh So 
eel I ft B CgBlw *UCb b theubi tM aicludpl trenq. Uq[|. dkua 

ud Uui ulqnilw, 4t "V 1uT» dvflned It, hu m place to Ebfica. 
Kit Eer tb* Snalia umI the liUirofiflUift at lilitory ploLnLj 
■bevrt bew vitij ui •tl 9 iiivi]| It bif bwa In tfailr reUirtona de- 
vBhqnqent, Hh vbele pvwtlb of Uthmr uaceetkiEliai euL ^ 
the nmKUkdllQg IdeliiLry', ubU lie OniJ ilia^ eeiw-cedDB, Ei 
ene to [vl neaT trofli vnk ud iiawanbj ebjaete lato 

Lbi pmeoet eE whal wu tmly te be sibiruL 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of light- 
comme^ on the other, ate miie sign-'’ that the true 
t^od haa not been found. Anything that wnggeata 
either dcfLeiency most be cut away. The gwa of 
the heathen are hot the work oi mcn^a handj (la 
37“): and Lirael must not turn Hia glory into 
Bimillttide of an oi that oitteth igroM' (Pi lOff^Ju, 
The god that maken a man's son pass though the 
fire is Moleeh^ not Jahw'eh (Jer No suw god 
inaystand beelde Him. 

It ifl tills beliuf in a completely EatisfacboTy 
object of w'onihip, and thia paBjdnn to ahnw it to 
other men,, that have been among tbo gtnat moving 
foToea in Mahannnadanism, oa in every miraioiuuy 
euterpriBe mnee inissioiu hegim. Hnt the Hobtewe, 
above all natloEU, have felt the rapture of this 
mood, and hare given it the most oontplete exptna- 
yion in poetry. 

The break-up of Greet relioion waa directly dne 
to the fact that the old mythmocy provided images 
too imperfect to aatlafy^ tho bei^^B longing to 
adore. Plato and Huripidea ahow the bitter dla- 
sutisfaction with tbiiir foicfathera'' imaginiqge, and 
the search, never fnTly aatSahed, for something 
better (ree, e,y., Plato, A'nfA^Ainc}; Enripides, 
Jkuehte, Troadfth 

Tho same dlsaatisfactiion and tbe same aeorch 
are manifeet during the early days of the Homan 
Empire, only In a for more pdreeaie form, Inaacuach 
ns the 'was for le-vi imELginatlve. The eager 
auiCeptiLneo of strange wonihipa at Home, and tne 
attempt of AngiutLUft to set up the worship of the 


Emperer above them ell, ore proofa of this, as 
pitiful aa they ore ludicroue. 

Christianity, It might be thought, would have 
salved oH these dlffic^Llos for those who accepted 
it. And. It ia noteworthy that perhapa the only 
expieaaiun uf pars adoration in fiterature worthy 
bo w set beaiiie the Uobrew, ib to be found in the 
^mdon of the ChiifttuLii Paradise at the end of 
Dante^'a pcMmi. It may be added tliat tbe litnrgi^ 
uf the Chnrcli have always been particularly sne- 
cosafnl in the place they have given to preuto as 
diaLingnished mm prayer. But not to Bpeek of 
the profound and compfieated oontroveimea on the 
TriDitartan and Unitulan conceptioriB, it is clear 
that the fierce (luarrels over the nse of images and 
the honour due to tlie Saints exhibit the cffiential 
featurea of former stru^le?. The Icaneclasta 
end Reformers fear any devotion to whnt ia not 
absolutely the highciit, as tending to weaken the 
po'wers of real udoratioD, The Itonum Callmlica, 
on the other band, deny that the reveran™ paid 
to the Sointe ia the some oa, or in any ’tiny con- 
Slots with, the worship of the one God, 

Thiu bA '£alata,' ^ UsCU*. ia Stet, Snejte. d« It TiUot 
OeUAqt 'CPKrl]i, 1670):' Tu arc qOt haqouird Gcd, And 

■n aaC idacied, hot Hkj tit mon bmound, aKtni nvennead, 
ihun UT ruqn iJivc ixa terlli- , . . Cndual]/ Um) [£nu dd^Ar^ia, 
HTWmW, VU Hud UpOB to dOBCtO LJM ClUt or tlM StJjUtft, Bl 
[Jittiqct Emm fUjlaraHaL tbg -wduS tVHd ta dEiinU Uh 

variMp odTared to (i«d, u dJitinct Irhb Lbir Tuyfuf tonn* ol 
tliat maj iTi dI rate tbv (Wpcct, tlm (EaEcftiuiV, [1 h 
bcHiuffl jaUl te UMB. aa eanii.’ 

A Word should perhapa be EoJd in ennefoaton 
about the ett^tadeof thoiw cutaide tfao ChurcJiOft in 
the pnnont day. Tor the vast majority of tbciie 
Lhinre is no chjeot of oomnlcte adoration, and this 
becattse of the divorce timt is feared to exist be¬ 
tween Power and GoOdneaa, The cosmos, os 
known to Sclcneej shows power, Immcneo and 
everwhclu^g, hat ia the poiver gc^ I The ideals 
of man—juiLice and mercy and love—ore goed„ 
hat have they a force in themseivea? Only these 
can ^ere in the full sense who, like Wordsworth, 
dednitcly moke tlm leap and unite NsLuto with 
God. 

laiDuiTCBi—F. B. TerqiLi .Ip) rulin«lw(te» to (Ai BiUmj 
[.imMicip 16M; C. P.TIete, KUatnU tf t\i AtHka 
qf Aft, iSdiiL 1S», 11 ISttff.; £. B. Tjipr, rnialiuv CUfund 
rieaix hiil vo^. LL ; W. AolwtHa. SmEtb, TAf luthim 4 / Oie 
Gr Luwsi Dlcklkiioa. Tia Gfttk VLtus of Ijfft, 
LoodiOti, lasc ;T. U. Greqn, 3 *Ae WiOuit 

F. MELIAK STAW£UL. 

ADORATION (BibUcaI}+-^t. One of tbe simpler 
(md lower lorma of sentiment approaching to 
adoration ia that which is felt In pre^ncc! of a 
fel to’w-miui mightier and more majeetic than ones idf. 
Kings and conquerors, in the dayi when might 
’wiM right, were always onxlo'ne to iiupLre tbob 
sabject^ ’with a. profonnd dread of their peiuon, 
^d inaiftted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of t^Tonny snd aobniis- 
slon m^le servile fsir and uhjectneas olnioat ani- 
VETHsl In Oriental lends. Dread in the prfiftonce 
of ton&cioom Boneriority prodticed homige indu-o- 
tivo of lowly Btilf-aboaement. IVe see this m the 
COM of HuUi before Bom (Kn ■ the Slinnnm- 
mite before Elisha (2; K ; Abigail (1 S !i5*i, 
Mephibofthath (2 3 Bfl, and Joab (2 3 i4«) before 
David i and in the ' reverence' paid to Uamaii by 
all the Jting'a seri'anta save Mordeesi (Est 3*). 

a. These instoneeft do not aeom to fumhili ub 
^lUi BJiy s^nticnent K^hflr .tuid. irortbl'^ ^nn 
mere drsod of power: and in preeenca of the 
mdicatiobs of power i» figure men have ever 
been wont to psy homage akin to thst rendered 
to rulers and lura^ The sun is certainly the moat 
Vimriderfnl object in natnro, and hss called forth 
adonktion in every ago. Though this wmi dia- 
cen raged and farbinden by themonoEilLvistic le&deris 
of kmel (Dt 4^ 17*1, it could noL be entirBlv anp. 
pieswidH Even in tiie times of the l^ile, in the 
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Templa it JcTumlcnit theta m'ere those who tuTDed 
their fAcea to the eut uid wenihippod the »nii 
(Esk : uid in ' the Oath of CkannE" Job pro- 
toits that when be beheld the buq and moon, bu 
hoajt hiidne^ beiw aen^tlj entieedt ojid be had noE 
kbsed hiB band to them {Sl'^lr The atars al»^ 
whkh move tbroagh the heavens in silent majestyt 
and evoke incessant wonder and awe, liave for, 
fniiioTLnlnmB received devout sdamlknij and have ■ 
been believed to nde the destiniBs of men. Even 
in Israel ' the boot of haaven' iweived worahip in 
the time of the kinee (S K 17^* 2l*). Similarly, 
when enythin^j myAEoiions suddenlj octumed. it 
WM rc^jomed Kith dread and levertnce^ eapecialij j 
when it was poncaived of aa the msiiileatatioii of a 
terrible Power behind all thinEs. At the dedica. 
tion of the Tahemacle. when hre o&ine forth and 
coiuiiin^ the htmit«^erin£s npon the altart nil 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 9"). And in 
ElijM’s time, when Dre fell and contained tbs 
prophet's bnrat-oHering and the wood and the 
etones, the people fell on their facet and criod^ 
"Jabweh, ha it God' (1 K Similaflyj 

Erekiel fell on hit face when he beheld tie 
cherobim ( 1 *) ; and when he taw tbs ^lory oI the 
l^id letnming from the cast to inhabit again the 
vigionw^ Temple (<3^1; and etpeoiaUy when ‘ the 
glory of the Lord lill^ the faoiue of the Lord' 

3 , The appcftrancO of angels is stated on fleversl 
Occasiune to bava caused Ereat draad and tha out* 
wajtd muiifestations of adoTstloii: u when Abra* 
ham (Gn IS®}, and also Lot (IIP), bowed thomMlvM 
with Idieir faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his wife saw the BJigti ' ascend in the flame of 
the idtar,' they faU on their faces to ihn ground 
(Jg 13^). The some is Darrated of BBJanm alter 
his eyes were opened and he saw the angel of the 
Lord standing m the way (Nu *2“), and of the 
w'omeu at the tomh of our Lord when they saw the 
* two men in dax.ding sppsrei' ( Lk It W'as a 

■entimeiit more of abject terror, with less of rever¬ 
ence, that caused. Saul to 'fall straightway his 
full length n^n the earth' when he saw what he 
considered to^ the gboat of Samuel (L S iS"}, 

41 Idolatry evoked in Israel the unie outward 
sigua of Jiervile adoration as in other nationa 
The image w« believed to bo indwelt by ^e 

S 'tuius or divinity^ and vrOA usually trenteo with 
tccp rc%‘erence: as when tbe vest multitudes on 
tbe iilains of Dura pmstiatoil tbomsclves before 
the image which MelmcbBjdnGzzai' sot u^ (Bn 3), 
and when Naaioan spoke of bowing himieilf in 
tbs houaa of Rimmon (S K If nota deterlora* 
lion from reverence, it most b* a survival of a_ very 
early stage of idolatiys when we road of men 
the image (Ho* 13*, J K 10“! nf. the sivc/rifiyf/l 
tAt/ace referred to in I S I S'-*). 

S- Tbe loftier onr eonceptiem of God becemes, 
the more profoand $s onr aontimout of adoration. 
So Ion c as men roacelve of God as eucb an one as 
themA^ves, their adoration of HLtn Ls doBoly akin 
to that of a ruler or monamh 7 but as God recedes 
beyond our oomprehinudoxij the more sinoere and 
profoundly rsvarent doss O'Ur h'Omage become. 
Aft j when at length tho t'Crm 'boundless,'' or 
^iniiDite,' employed either in a spatial, temporal, 
or ethical sensD, is ^ipliotl to tied, then adoration 
reaches its ideal. There is au excellent dmatlo 
innusnee in the conception of Tnlmitude. ' Mys¬ 
tery,' as 'Dt. Martinean say^ ' is the grwt redeem¬ 
ing power that purihes the intellect of Its egotism 
and the heart of it* pride' {Efoayw (ISDIJ, in* SI"). 
But the oonten^plation of the abatTaoUon, 'the 
Infinite' or ‘ the Abeolote/ can saoT'Oely evoke 
adoration- It ia when w'o realhro that luAuitudfl 
U not a void, but is penDcated with the enerw of 
an ELemsJ Mind, that we prostrate our soiJs in 


holy mloiation. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attllndc ol conceiving of God as ' the high 
and lofty One that iuAa^afA sfcntffy, whoss 
name ia Holj' (Is 57^*1; and when in the prayer 
of Solom'On we read ' hesvEin and llie heaven of 
Leavens cannot contain LhiiO; Low much Less this 
hpdse that I have hnlldsd' (1 K S*^), we have 
as soLHiae instances of ad'oratlon as the OT 
fumisheL 

6 , Riystary is ths motlior of adoration. It is 
tme that in a sense adoration is baaed on know¬ 
ledge: ^ we worship what we know': hut it is an 
us^ttal of sincere adoration that we should nat 
/uffy know- Even on the lower humau piano, 
what we revere is higher than we. If there is 
any one ‘before whom we are inclined to how the 
knee, and yield the veneration of bero-wonship, it 
is the nifn of overpowering inteliect, transceu'dent 
wiedem, or superlative ^odness, Similarly, the 
very mysteries of the Divine faster adoration and 
eV'Oke worship. The writer of Fs S wo* in a 

C uine state of aderatlon when be considered the 
vena the work of God's fingers, the moon and 
the sUis which He bad ordsined, and then 
exclaimed, ' What is man I ' Seu-nhasement 
in ths presence of mB|ssty Is on ee-'^ntial ele¬ 
ment in ademtion, snd tko mo pnifi cence of ( 2 kd's 
work suggested the I'^ulmret the incompor- 
.ible magnLEctum of the Workmsji, This ^da 
aublhne expree^on in that mgat beantifnl of Iho 
Nntnrc-Ps^me, F* i??. The snbjsct is a tbunder- 
atotm whicli satlien Over Lebanon, and passea 
southward until it die* away in th 0 wlldemesa of 
Parsjm The atonn-eloud is Jnbw'sb's chariot, and 
os tbe advancing cloud tips uni: uXtcT aDother the 
mondtain-tops of FuJastine, the FodniLsl sees 
therein Jahweh tTesdiug cn His high-places, 

■ nfi eBusing the mountains t'O quake before Him, 
As tbu storm diea away, tbe setting sun gilds the 
gotbering cloDila with tints of prsturaatuFfLl eplcn- 
dour, and to the Psalmist It seems the very 
entTonce to tho temple and palace of God. The 
t^uty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
dioor opensd in heaven. In ImsginatLon he is with 
the Euigels, who, Like himself, bave been enraptured 
with the man’sUous spectaids, and he cx^ums, 

■ In his temple everything saith, GloiyJ It ii to 
these celsstlsl beings, who, Uks himself, are filled 
H-ith adoration at the maisaty of God, that tbe 
pB^mist addresses the words, ' Give uutd Jahweh, 
O ye flona of the mighty, give unto Jaliweh glory 
and strength.' , - -r,. - 

Equally Euldime U the adotati'OU of the Divine 
cninueieiiice in P'S l3Dn The oonsidci'ation of the 
intimacy of God'a knowledge of him, wherever he 
ia and whatever he does, prodnees in the miud of 
the FsalrrvUt the aelf-aHiaement which prompts 
him to hide himself from God's presence {v.^j; the 
fuHcinatmg sense of mystery: ' Such kuowl^ge is 
t'Oo wonderful for me^ (v/) j and olse of adodng 
love: ‘ How precious al^ are thy tLoughta unto 
me, O God' 

Tho most worship-lilled of the Psalms is a group 
of Bovtn, containing S3 and They have a 

oomuion theme: the receut enthronLiatian. of the 
Divine King on Zion ; and one might say that too 
keynote of the entire group is l« be found m the 
words: 'O oome, lot us worship and bow doTO ; 
let ns kneel before the Lord our Maker 
This group contains the passage which raott Tcmliiy 
comes to OUT lips when ws desim to express the 
myxfsry of God's dealings and yot wmb to ^com¬ 
fort onrstdves against bottow ; ■ L londs and dork* 
ness are round about him: nghtecuineM nna 


jndi 

and 

ship 


Tnqnt are the foundation of hi» tbreme'(67*), 
it invM to ns the ideal of adoration ^ ' 0 'srar* 
tfio Lord in tho beauty of hobnuas (Be*)* 


The atEributea of God wbicb evoke the aderatinn 
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of the author, or authors, of these Tsalnis are 
these z {\) The majeety of God ; 93 > 85* 86 **- !»»••; 
(54) Hi* proyddndifd car* : 96*** 99*^ 100*; (3) Hi* 
ertatice poicer : 95* OO** 10O»*; (4) Hi* rigkttou* 
nc** and holine** : 97 * 98*- 99 *- *. 

7. The effect of the contemplation of the Divine 
hotinc** is best seen in tfie rision of the yoothful 
prophet fsaiah (ch. 0 ). The ^ht of the holiest 
beings in heaven, veiling their faces aith their 
wings in view of the eternal light of the excellent 
Glory, filled Isai^ with profound awe; and the 
sound of the antiphonal song of these holy ones, 
Mlebrating the innnitely superior holiness of God, 
filled him aith such abasement that the only 
words he could utter were, ‘ Woe is me, for I am 
undone.’ It was at his lips that the consciousness 
of his own imparity caught him. * I am a man of 
unclean lips,' he cried ; ami it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar was applied— 
after which he felt able to join in the worship of 
the bolv ones, and to become a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

8 . In the NT there is no very marked advance 
in the adoration rendered to God. because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora* 
tion were almost as fully revealed in the OT as in 
the NT. We note, however, that the disparity 
lietween God and mao is more completely realize, 
so that the prostration of adoration is considered 
to be fittingly rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. WTicn Cornelius was 

much overawed the mysterious circumstancea 
in which Peter was sent for and came to C«sarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever¬ 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex- 
cesrive to a fellow-man. ‘ Peter raised him, saying. 
Stand up; I myself also am a man ’ (Ac 10**); and 
in the Apocalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 
servant with John and with all who obey God’s 
words, si^^ficantly adding, * Worship God* (Rev 
22 *), And yet we find that the Lord Jesus never 
refuse^l lowly homage, which implies the conscious- 
newi that adoration was fittingly paid to Him, 
The record^ instances of reverence paid to Christ 
am deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompts it. There was 
probaldy a conflict of feelings in Peter’s mind 
when be fell down at Jesns’ knees, saying, * Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ (Lk y) 
but it is ciMr that he was impressed by Christ’s 
superior holinesii. When Alary * fell down at his 
feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst been here, mv 
brother ^i not died ’ (Jn 11*^, the sentiment was 
oM of adonng k>vc, which invests its beloved one 
with undefined power. The sense of need clinging 
vehemently to One who, they believe, has love 
and power enough to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment moat ap¬ 
parent m those who came to Jesus for His miracu¬ 
lous Mp, the leper (Mt 8 *), Jaims ( 9 >*), the 
Syro-l'hceoician woman (15"), and the Gatlarene 
demoniM (Mk 5*), respecting all of whom we 
read that they ‘ came and worshipped him ’; 
while of the father of the demoniac ooy we read 
that ’he came kneeling down to him’ (Alt 17>*). 
Adoration of superhuman power was the feeling 
uppermost in the minds of the disciples, when, 
afttf Christ bad come to the ship, wallcing on the 
sea, they ’worshipped him, sajring, Of a truth 
tlion art the Son of God’ (14**). Not only power 
but love also was present to the thoughts of the 
blind beggar who had been excommumcated from 
^ synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
lord Jesus (Jn 9"*). Jesus beard that they hi^ 
cMt him out, and sought the poor outcast; and 
wh« Jesus revealed Himself to him as the &n of 
God, he said. ’ lord, 1 believe,’ and worshipped 


Him (^.). And there was a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples when they were met 
by the risen Lord, and tn^ * held him by the feet 
and worshipped him ’ (Mt &•). 

9 . Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 
profound in the Christian community as their 
knowledge 1 ^ faith increased. It was with de¬ 
vout adoration that the dying Stephen beheld 
Jesns standing at the right hand of and aaid, 

* lord Jesus, receive my spirit * (Ac 7**- *•). There 
was incipient adoration in the words of St. Paul, 
who, when he saw the ascended Christ, ’ fell to the 
earth, i^d trembling and astonished said. Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?' (9***). Thera was 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he prayed 
so long and so fervently that in ecstasy be saw hU 
Lord agmn, and received from Him the definite 
eommiasion to devote his life to the Gentiles 
(ootr-s^ But how much richer was the knowledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound the 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians: 

* For this canse I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our I<ord Jesns Cbnst, tiiat ye, being 
rooted and ground 4 d in love, may . . . know the 
^^e^of Chrut wlilch paaseth linowledge’ (Eph 

The Revelation of St. John is filled with adora¬ 
tion to ’ him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamh.* The vision of the exalted Ix»rd as walking 
among the candlesticks caused the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Rev 1 »). In ch. 4 we read of the 
living creatnres a^ the elders befmu the throne 
of God, who^ babitnally adore and worship God. 
The fonr living creatures adore the holiness of 
God, and the eklers halntnally adore the creative 

E wer and wisdom of God, and cast their croums 
fore the throne in lowly reverence; but when 
^e l.^b appears in the midst of the throne, bear- 
mg the marks of His soffeiing and death, they 
roth break off from their accustomed song, and 
join m K *nev) song,’ celebrating the greater 
wonders of redemption (5^-). This b followed by 
the ^g of adoration of the angeb, who are 
eqi^y impressed by the wonders of Christ's death, 
and join in the song, * Worthy U the Lamb that 
was uain,’ etc. (S'***). In ch. 7 we have two other 
songs of adoration: first, that of the redeemed, 
the * Diultitude which no mm could number* (T**")! 
end then that of the angeb, who fall before the 
throne on their faces and worship God ( 7 *”*). In 
^ 1 *** read of the lowly adoration of the 

24 elders, and in 14* we read of the song of the 
redeemed from the earth.* 
All through tbb book partial knowl^ge, eager¬ 
ness for more knowledge, and withal a profoond 
mnXarj, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration which the creatures of God, terreatr^ or 
celestial, can experience and render. 

10 . It remains now that we sboold tabubte the 
various aUitndes of adoration which are mentioned 
m tlie or and NT. They are the same as are 
f^d m other Oriental countries, (l) ProtiratUm 
(tleb. .•rq^p'rT, Gr. rpooKwtir), in which the one who 
w«a paying homage by down abjectly with hb 
on the ground, as if to permit ^ lord to place 
his foot on hu neck (Jos 10 ^, Ps 110 >). This atU- 
« » if in 1 S 25**, 2 K 4". Est 8 *. Mk 

5**, Lk ( 2 ) Standing, as sbves stand in pre- 
master. The Pharisee **food and 
®nd many of the Pharisees prayed 
^ding in the oomers of the streeU (Mt 6 *). (3) 
^uttng, uc. kneeling with the body reding on the 
sides of the feet. It was thus t^t 
David *ai before the Lord ’ when be was filled with 
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tiia bcN^y «rKiit, or IkdL fonrtLril ao tliAt tlie 
head todch^ the gronnil. Solomon, at ttio dedica- 
tinn of the Teinhltt, * knelit Oil his hnees, Wltli hia 
tuLTuhi Hproail fortJi towunda heavsn.' Tlic predic¬ 
tion of Me^nitic diiTs ia that ' every knee ahikll 
bow' to the Lord (la 43^, iJo 2^’’^ The 

Lord Jeaua ui (Jethscmane ^hiieolod dowo' (Lk 
122"), and (iIbc ' feil on the ^imd ’ iMk 14“)r 
St, Paul kneeled in the hoildutg naod a* a ehuTch 
at MileCuj (Ac ami n]w on tho boaoh at Tyre 
(2P). (S) BQvin*f iAi Aftid. ao na to mat the chin 
on the the; 9 t (Heb^ T3J, dr. i naod of Glierer 

whon he found that God had directed hia way (Gn 
24’*’ *■) : of the eldefi of lEroel when Mwes told 
Lhft story of the humming bn^h ( Etc 4"), and when 
they received injunction mo to the Mlehration of 
the PiwiTOver i 1^); of M^ca when Johweh pro- 
eialnie*.! jlis Namo before bimi (34*| y of iSslanm 
{Nu 22*^1 find of JehCHihaplmt (2 Ch 30^(. (d) Up- 
tifling f Ajt kcirn/j t tused of Solomon at tho dedica¬ 
tion of the Tcinpie (1 K 8“* “ ; of- nlw I* 1 “■ 
Ln 3*^, I Ti 2^). Then, oa wb hava said, there ia 
one reference to ‘ the hand * to iho arm or 

moon R 5 a irign of adoration (Job 31*^). 

tanunma—Art' Adfindflo' Jn Hutinsv* DB lod 
Wi. BB, Jnritk BfUff., flniJlli, Uhil KittOT PWt- ' Ajibelllli|f Ifl 
HenM, UMl ScImiiVeI : alao Uiurtl, /vr. BaL | ID; 8n»liisTr, 
a@N)| 6d j UiicnutjeD. ^ BtaiiRirtM 

(i^jv p. a J. T. ftlARanALL. 

ADORATION (Jewish and ChriFtian^ poet- 
BihUeal).— 1 , Jewish.—(I) Tho ovttcard jE*w<ltfry of 
adoration did not differ from what had gone before 
foM above), only in poat-Bihtical literature 
various fotios were more strictly preacrib^. This 
woH n natural confeoquenco of th* prettomiiuMice of 
the PhaiuHsic pmttyT witli ita love of the details of 
ritualLdtio obsarvaneer. It wan ordered that on 
entehng the Sanctuary the worthipper should make 
thirteen proBiratiane (nnrmKfn), n form of adoration 
which comfjjsled in the eproadiog oat of handB and 
feet while the face had Uj tonob Lbo groimd. An¬ 
other outward act of adoration was kneeling with 
the head bent forw’ard that the forehead touched 
the grtmnd; a tike jioeture, accompanied by kiafdng 
the g^ou^d^ was an intonaifying of the act. The 
mcM’t ejcnggerntod form of adoration, bowerer, was 
wlien, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest 
uttereil the Holy ^(aiQe of God (Jahwehl; at the 
mention of thin name every one ptcscnit threw 
himself pioiitrate nijon the ground, face dowu’ 
warde (JeniPL Yopui iii. 40 d),* The inportonre 
attached to the outward expreflaion of adoration U 
also exemplihed by the dispate that took place at 
ihe begiunlng of tho Chnstiui era between tho 
Hillelitcf? and the Shammaites aa to the poetare 
whiob ought to be ossnitied while reciting the 
Shfmd^ The Shammaites, who regarded stand ing 
aa the moat fitting attitude, won 'Oie day, and at 
the present time the Jew's recito it standing. The 
cojuB poaition is aaeumed during the sayiagof the 
SAcntwid fthe' Eighteen Benedictions'), which 
ia one of the central parts of tho Jowiah liturgy it 
indeed, its Uehnical name is'HdmidiaA (' Standing ^Ji. 
because, as it U one of the chief acta of adoration, 
the mofat appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is bemg recited (tb for the poeition 
OBsnmed daring prayer, Mtfi*, Lk Ift^'b Through- 
oat the Midditi Ages, down to the present dny, 
the Talmudic prearriptioufi regardiag Rttitudos of 
adornt ion have been oHervod. Thus, the throwing 
of oni^f at full length u|ion the ground took place 
only on ibe Bay of Atoneirient,* whilo at other 
limes it consisted in bowing the head or standing, 

* Jfi L tlO; WehcT, Jiii rA«4. ..pp, 4l, *2; The 
whole of the mi flrt HKtlcM ol m* jGeruMA deal 

with prefer ead i<e oa»svp>ii}^ie|r puUm, mutJiJ pnpanfica, 

ftelk 

1 i^ncer, JittAtmjMiJ i>ai^ ifTfi. Mnnfi4, 

I ms bomrer, mow doss oa New Year's [hy se WoB. 


or, laas finjuautly, kneeling-* A notublG caceptian 
to this ia, however, fUTordod '^be Karailta; thew 
^fc-^sad in nil thisgs to reject HaLbiniMl tra- 
^tiosui and to revert to Biblical usage only ; they 
Txwurdcd eight external attitudes Ln adoration os 
indiapaUBablc, tiie. ' hcudinj;; the head!, bending tha 
upper part of tho body untU it touchni the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of tho head, complete 
pioalratLon, rtklaiag the hands, trUmding, and reia- 
ing the to heaven,'f It will ^ noticed that 
kissing the groimd or any object is not tnclndod 
nniong these, no donbt «c&iieci in the OT thid 
act or adomtiori was usually connected with non- 
Jahwistic werehip (ree precesd. art. $ a), 

(2) Ged nlnne U adored by the Jaws, thoogh 
the v^iemtion paid to the ToroA (' Law') both aa 
au abetract thing of perfection,* and also in its 
material form the screll of tlie Law'), raoebes 
sometimes on extravagant pitch- On& can we 
not infr^nently in the Synogognsj wor^ippere 
Btrotching out their hantlB to touch the roll of thp. 
Law when carried in solemn procBaaion to and 
from the ‘ Ark.^ Tho bond tlmt has tonched the 
ucied roll is thou kiaeod; moreover, during the 
ceremoTiy of tho Ila^baa^ Lff, tha ' mevationof 
the scroU of tho Law, the whole wngrejmtiou 
atonds np In ltd bononr; this act is ir^ore'^ as n 
apecioi privilege or *BifwiA.| There ore certaiu 
in termedinte beingB hetwcca God and men ^ 
whom great venoration, bordering on odoratiou, lb 
paid i i^ecd, in MMe ^iAS!iAges these intermediate 
beings anil idcntiiied With God, and in bo far can 
tr^T be said to be worehipped; but the _ later 
Jewmh teachlDg on tbei!e heiugs is ao centnidictoTy 
—^ometiinCB they are spoken of as peraoT^iti^t 
at other times aa abstnb^ foroBo,.at other times as 
Diviue ottrlbutes-^tlliat it would bs precarious to 
regard them deCnitely aa oluceta of adoralion. 
They are: the Jfewi™ ('Word'} of 

Jahwefa, the SAeHrnriA, and the ha^iedei/i 

('Holy Bpirit'Jjii to these must 1» nddi^ the 
Mesfiiab:, in so far os He ia represented bb the in- 
carnation of th^J Wvine Wisdom, which existed 
before the w'otIiI was createdr? 

a, Christian. —(1) The offifuiifir of adoration 
among the early Christifims were botre^’ed, tm one 
vi'otiIiT expect, frem the Jews j on inatance of how 
minutely tho Jewish caetom was fnllowod U srtn 
in Tertnlliou's description of Chrisljaa worship, 
given iu cfe Corona MUitit iii. Ho says that on 
Sunday and the whole week of tho festival of 
Pentecost, piayor was not to be said kneeling. 
This U thoroughly in acoordonco with Jcwisli 
preceiiMat, for 'the spisgogol custom 
as old o-'i the first Chriiitian century, omite the 
prMtTation on all festivals and aemi-fe-vtivala,* ** 
(2) Adoration among Christians* nlmoet from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adore- 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in tho Boukon 
Catholic Chnreh degrees of adoration are officially 
recogniicd (see above, p. 1 Ifi*^), but in actual pr actiiw 
thii differentiation lias not alwa^ Itecn observed- 
,\part fireni wofthip offered to God* adoration, la 
O^rod in the lollowLug Instances:— 

{a] Ailorffthn of (Ac Eutharistic efsHwair.—Tea 
doctrine of TrnnFObatanittation waa held ocntnrit!^ 
before It was officially declared to be a dogma of 

* Thit Idi™ to EnropaLB Jm; tJKne wbq tiv* in ^ 
JoUow, like nac iluJttnimidiiiwi, tbfl pneUtv ol prtrtiatwo «o 
u]lertg«a 

t MUntilhTaiKV with t|]« JwWi fillfim vtU 

ibcwthainisliMaiaeTwvlioi^ ,1.-. *! 

I Id Lba SyiuMPViie this ward 1- iu»d io 
‘nririlcflV ■ Ddt In Lb* J^blicol wnM C* -M(BPn»l»d tcL 

fnTtii^, DMtwky. CAwreh onJ iyawSyw*, vUL 

lifla vliL PS^ tjf- 
5 Ct HnjibrgrttTT, flJT L Tiflff. 
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the Roman Catholic Church; from it followed of 
neoeasity the adoration of the ‘ Eochariatie Christ.’ * 
Roman Catludics, of ooorae, maintain that in* 
aamnoh as the elements of bread and wine in the 
hlasa become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
they worship Christ, and Him alone, in the hlaea. 
The adoration of the elements takes place at their 
eleration, i.s. after the oonsecratioo; f and the 
^oration U of the hi^^hest kind, rii. cuffws latria. 
Communities, many u number, exist for the pur¬ 
pose of offering perpetual adoration to the conse¬ 
crated elemenU ; day and nigh^ at least one person 
has to be present buore these in prayer and silent 
Iteration. ^ In these communities^ each member 
has a particular hour assigned to hitn or her at 
which regular attendance U required for thja pur. 
pose in the church or private chapeL The rowon 
(TZ/rs of this perpetusil adoration is that it should 
be in i mi ta tio n of the holy angels and glorified 
saints who serve the Lamb * day and night in his 
temple* (Rev 

(6) y4doration of the Croet. —As early as the 
time of Tertullian the Christians were accused of 
worwippi^ the Crossand the evidence of 
Cassiu (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the witness of later writers shows, soon became a 
practice. He says: • Quod quidam dis- 
teictissum monachornm, nabentes q^uidem xelum 
eed non secundum scientiam, sunplidter in- 
telligentes, fcmrunt sibi crnces ligneas, risque 
jumter humeris circumferentes, non aedificatiooem, 
videntibus intnlernnt.’| St. 
AJdbelm (7th cent) speaks of certain Christians 
M CruetMeg, and, indcM, not without reason, if it 
be true that Alcuin, who lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of saying before the Croaai ^Tuam 
cnioem adoramua, Domine, tnam gloriosam re- 
colimna paasiooem ; miserere nostrt'T Moreover, 
atone erosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent, bearing the 
^ription; * 5«Crux nos aalva.’— It was, there¬ 
fore, not without reason that iairia to the Cross 
was forbidden by the second Council of Nicsea 
(787).tt Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very early days, and are 


kept up to the present day. The one is the 
^vention of the Cross,’ which is observed on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
time croes bv Queen Helena; the fact of the 
‘Invention’ is testified to by Rufinus, Socrates, 
and Theodoret According to the story, 
Heleira sent the nails, the inscription, and part of 
the Clues to Constantine; the rest wras kept at 
Jerusalem in a silver case, which was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer¬ 
tain ^ys in the rear. This custom had died out 
by the time of the patriarch Sopbronius (d. 840); 
H was, ^wever, continued in St. Sophia’s at 
Constantinonle till the 8th century. The other 
festival it that of the • Exaltation of the Cross,'M 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
Constantine's vision of the CroM.|| At the pr«ent 
day supposed pieces of the true Cross are possessed 
• athewonbof St-AaibroM: * It Is Um lUrii ot ChrM . . . 
wUca wm sdors to^lsv la Umm Bntsnsa,'QtioUd fat WatBr. 

wsiu^ 1><A i to rw. cSXoMTra 

t OL Um s nrisn t Jawlsh enstem, aoooraiis to wtildi tlia 
pciesc proatntas hfanacU after be hss oAcrwlTHcriflet. 

} Tbs HMStaetofaratedoltbass was that tooadsd at Manaffles 
la tha Uth ent. bjr tha Domlakaa nook L* Qulao. 

• *'^?f**i*- ®“*«^‘*^*»<UirasiiaottothaCwaBoocors 
la Lsctaatiiis, as qaotsd br Baoedki xrr. la iW: L I SIS 
rafarrad to la Addis-AmoMa OstAoUs Piaibbmmj*, at. 

CAriWiaa ci^ tt. Stt 

l<jzforo« 

tt Laadoo, Jfamna/ Cimmmi, Kto. t. 
tt ^ FlrofT, nUC EeeUt. zL IS (Paris, 17n-17881 
Pii* ^ ^ Calandar ol ths Kwgiith 

irbiaebiaa, ds ros Omst L tt-tt 


by some churches; the piece of wood (sometimes 
very minute) is placed in a glass case, resembling 
a ‘monstrance,’ which is semed up by the Pope 
or the Bishop; the gl^ case is kissed and adored 
by the faithful, and is also used for blessing the 
coogrontion. What must have materially con- 
tribotM to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was the custom of potting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibitioo, St. Thomas 
Atjuinas tonght that the Cross was to be adored 
with t^ria, ue, supreme worship, and argued that 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways: 
(1) in itself, as a piece of wood or toe like, and so 
no reverence is given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ; (2) as representing something else, and in 
this ^^we may give to the Cross refo/inrfy—i.s. 
to the <>08s as carrying on our mind to Christ— 
the same honour as we give to Christ abeoluteiy 
».«. in Himself.* 

(c) Adoration of the Scored Heart. —This cult 
originated with the mystic, Msurgaret klaiy Ala- 
coque (d. 1690^ In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had had a vision, and that our Lord bad 
Himself appeared to her, and showed her ‘HU 
most holy heart upon a throne of flames, encircled 
with thorns, and over it a Cross*; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that HU heart 
should be specially honoured, as satisfaction for 
nuny ouencM that had be^ii committed agahut 
Him in toe Holy Sacrament; and that spechd ado¬ 
ration should be offered to it on the Friday after 
the octave of the festival of Corpus ^risU. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
h^, however, already been expressed, for in the 
16th cent, the Carthusian monk Lammrg re- 
remmended pious Christians to assUt their devotion 
by using a figure of the Sacred Heartf The 
^ vehemently attacked,—the term 

c^mfofrts was applied to those who practised it; 
Imt in Bpito of tou it grew in popularity, and in 
o®c® *»d Mass were accorded it,t 
wito the oondiUon that the ‘ Heart of Jesus’ was 
to be regarded only as toe symbol of HU goodness 
' • • • intelligeM hnjos miassB et officii 
Mebratione non aliud agi, quam ampliari cultum 
1®® histitutum et symbolioe renovari memoriam 
itous divini amorU, quo Unigenitus Dei Filins 
humanam snscepit naturam, et factus obediens 
usque ^ mortem, prrbere se dixit exemplum 
hominibo^ quod esset mitU et hnmilU corde.’! 
A litUe later, an explanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the b^ 

it i* «id that 

the faithful worship with supremo adoration the 
jhysi^ heart of (JhrUt. considered ‘not as more 
ilosh, tot as united to toe Divinity’; they adore 
Person of the W ord, to 
which It is inseparably united.’ Stress U laid 
’objectum fonaale et 
j became more and more 

|»pulsr imd« the influence and through the ac- 
uvity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
th^hde of June ubs dedicated to the 

Sao^He^ In 1^ at the desire of the French 

* Heart 

it "»'* ordered 

^^S^i.Mary Alac^ue was canon- 
an act which still further popularized the 

■'’wtofm. XXV. a. t at«) br Addis-Araold. 

‘AdontMOOfUMCfaCM.’ / 

! AAi^Aniold. ett. a 4». 

* fit s Oaoiaot xm. 

.. tmer atimimi Cordit Jtom 

^s rto. « JomtOma jmrie mn t mM mtit, 
<r»ots(l by T. Koldt la Ptt^ 

I &. Addk-AnMld, «p.tiL,e.9,: Watser-Walu, ep.eU.e. 9 . 
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rm maiqr daroat. though uacalUi^ J»U*»m ^ ^ 
ol Otriif • bMrt to ctoi«ct«rt«d 
for th* hoMt whkili to odored to qwlun of u •V 

pforwd by the apmr apoa tho CroM ; aad. ia nrgi w 
Pf!!y S> thto (foroUoa, &•tota ^ Martia ol Piderbornj^ li^ 
wroUUmat’TbaiaiaobjwitolBiwUUllop oopomdac Uw moat 

hojy heart ol Jeaua, aa tba nama imatt Impltoa, to lha arti^haort 

olJaaaa,—the actual heart ol Jcaoa, and Dot »***^ 
mabSl^ br thto heart. ... It to the 
Jeaoa which to plaocd batot* my ayaa aa ao object ol adontioD 
(i’erahrwMjr) by tacaaa ol the ordioary bodily repraa an Utio n ot 

****(^**rAd adoration of the Heart <f Hary Immacu¬ 
late.— It wa* ineTiUtble that thia ahoold follow the 
atloration of the Sacred Heart. Thia dcTotion wa» 
first propagated by John Eudes, who foundw a 
congregation of priest# called, i^ter him, Eudista; 
it was accorded official recognition in 1799. As 
aith the Sacred Heart, so In this ease it is ex¬ 
plained that 'the physical heart is taken m a 
natural symbol of wanty and of the inner life.^ T 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with //ypcrt/n/ia, 
and what was said under the foregoing section aa 
to materialistic conceptions applies here alsa 
(e) The adoration of SaitUe and /modM. —Ac¬ 
cording to the second Council of Nicsm 9cv\tla 
(rcnsra/io) is offered to the Saints, as distmct from 
Xarpcfa (arfomlio); and in the Greek Orthodox 
Church it is said (Cbn/. Orihod. UL 52): 
iu$a ntnii (•.#. rotii ^ ruof, d^ 

in ^ 9 vi S4>ro0 (us. *oH. In the same way, 
ing to the Conned of Trent, * Teneration »s offe^ 
to the Saints In their images and relics. It u In- 
siiited that SainU are not honoured like God, or 
adored, though they are more honoured and awn 
venerated than any living man on earth- The 
CouDcU of Niemv furthennoro, ordcr^ th%t rospoct 
and honour were to bo accorded to tlic iwioyei of 
Saints, only in so far aa they brought to mind thcii 
prototypes; in the same way the Greek Orthodox 
Churen orders t^t worship is not to be offered 
them : s5 fti» H)r card wimr iiu^ Xarpetar, 

5 rptret rjf Btl^ 

Bat her# skdId. wbvUmr H bs to tb* Virgin Msi7> <» to 9*. 
J<wrpb (s mocs modsm oohX or to nay toastr 8alnt, b^w 
CDriiDUy oOctoi doountonti may dlffarvuitoto botwesD wh at to 
dua to Ood afooa and what to do# to SainU or Ibtlr taiag^ 

It to DO •msiorntfoo to my that among tha IgnoTMt rtf* yirjjs 
Mary andtaa Safaito Uka tha plaoa ol Om AlmMty In ^ 
popator worahlp; and tha bnagts and ralios ol Salnto ara b^ 
hi^ad to pomaai miraculoua powara in not a Iw oi^ ^ 
lacdva adoratloo aooordingly. In mimbart ol agrwttaral oto- 
trlcU ol Bnropmn oounUtos, tha tjnUm ot SalaHro^p doaa 

not dUlar materiaUy from that whldi obUlnad to pre-Balorm^on 

dara, and that waa In many caaaa an adaptation ot heathn 
oufta.1 EngU^ doaonaoU ot tha Ratormatloa period prowe 
eoadt^raly that amoog tha thlno protm^ **'*.1!*! 

landartogto tha Virgin Mary a^ tha SatoU tha hoooor ^ 
wu doato Ood alooa; tha toUal that thaaa warn abta to gira 
giiuwhfohan torasUtyDIrina: tha balM that thaaanoltte 
Baliito wara mora raadUy optaad to tha raqueau ol mm; and, 
Inally, tha jpractfca ol tagardlag SainU aa totalary d ^tto a I 

One other point most be briefly referred to; the 
word ‘adoration' is used in reference U) a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed open the altar; the Cardinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go 'to the 
Adoration.’ Again, when a Pope is elected spon¬ 
taneously and onanimoosly, without the ' Mrutuiv ’ 
having (wen mode beforehand, ho is said to be 
elects 'by adoration.’5 

W. O. E. Oestkblet. 

ADULTERATION.— Adulteration may be de¬ 
fined as the ose of cheaper materials in the pro- 

• QnoUd to PRK* rtt. TXX 

t Addto-Amold. op. ^ 4S7. 

1 Thi rvisrmco to to Bomm uid Crmk ObthoBcs. 

I Par ■ popntor prmmUflnn oi tbt tecta, ms tbs sartier 
voJnmM of ftwyUg^ dhaow, s w«* »*»*<!*• may b# rsgarctod 

**| 8m tbs srticis on Iht sablsct to thi Chwrch nmor, Aog. 81, 

5 MIgnsto TroiiOm u Jfarve. lASol. (‘Met. da Saranls st dss 
Ignaranto*) slrL 87, Paris, 1868. 



duction of an article so aa to transform it into an 
inferior article which is not by the ptprhaser or 
consumer reswiily distinguishable as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the snfastitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some oases the technically 
inferior article may ho more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities of the counterfeited article, as in 
the case of margarine and other substitutes for 
batter. The essential point is that the consumer 
does not get what he is paying for and intends to 
buy. We must, however, car^uUy distinpiish be¬ 
tween what improved processes of production is 
really cheaper and what merely seems so; for it is 
the craio for cheapness that is largely responsible 
for the extent to which adtdteration is practised. 
Owing to imperfect education imd an often con¬ 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without either the taste or the means 
to indulge in those habits, there is a very great 
demand for snhstitntes or imitations of articles of 

to the dis¬ 
interest and 
difficulty of 

detection, to adulterate. 

The evil is not entirely modem- Even in the 
Middle Ages, under the ^d system, regulations 
were required to secure that for a fair jprice an 
honest article was given. Night work, for instance, 
waa forbidden, and a workman was required to 
show evidence of skill before be was permitted to 
practise his trade. Publicity was in the main the 
remedy against dishonest dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wanU and to the simple character of 
the processes of manufacture, and to the close relation 
of producer and consumer, the remedy was tolerably 
eflMtuaL In modem times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, t^t, in 
defiance of the doctrine cawol emptor, legislarira 
has been required to protect the consumer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impoMibaity of 
educating a taste that is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
freqnent danger to life and health, ha%'e necessitated 
this depsutnro from the doctrine of laieus faire, 
particularly with regard to articles of food- The 
consumer Is still at the mercy of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc-, hut in food and dmgs at least 
he is protected, although it most be admitted that 
the pe^Ues inflicted are often inadeqoate and the 
laws ineffective, owing to the ahsenoe of a stand^ 

^ quality (cf- the recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of brandy). Mr. Devns {PolUieat Econof^, p. 70) 
quotes a publio analyst’s report to the eflect that 
of samples of milk 43 per oenL, of musUrd 16, of 
coffee 14, of spirits 11 , of batter 11 , and of disin¬ 
fectants 75 , were adulterated. 

Legislation against adnlteration takes vartoos 
forms, of which the activity of the public ai^y^ 
tlirongb official inspectors who take s^irfe^ is 
perhaps the best known and most effective. It to 
^fortunate that the use of preservativw for mdk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula¬ 
tion, for the repeated addition by ancoessive dealm 
of preservatives to milk, for instance, converts what 
might ho a landaUe and economic praetioe into a 
detoterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation to often 
used for the purpoae of exclmlii^, 
restricting, the use of 
ated g^ Thus Canada Incr^ 
on molasses as the quality detenorato, for the 

avowed purpose of exdudi^ deels^ 

called, which a paternal finance Minister doch^ 

• no man should rot into his 

Uking molasseO In other ^3™/ 

ing t&t aU goods and packa^ sjioald he marked 

with the couj^ of onginT^ Government inter- 
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ferea tn jiner^nt fraad ajid adolt^fratitin. TIiih pUn 
r cuule ki «tc.| hu in the United 

Ktn^uiii nnt been ver^ enccensi/q], for the 
lKM>rpr quAlity of ifCMxIa import^ lifut not been 
iS^tftbiLiliodj bjid the reeulE hniH in Ewniecnaa been 
sn *d_vertiacmeqt for the fortiun producer. 

It w nOMSfasTT^ in, CAEuidiniag the ftjT 

legieiation to auppeedn juLuJtomtjnn, tlmt we Hhonld 
]» nn oar Efuard o^net cIilm interraLn wMcii maj 
denuuid the prahibEticiii or regulation of the sale of 


Haiue chKaper bat not Jcm UH?fuJ article than that 
which they p^ueft, Thiw in aouie ngriciiItarnJ. 
cduntiiai the iiuporiatioa or manufactiire of mar- 
ganbe in prohibited in tbs mtoFtiata of the formers, 
Md the importation of IIto tattle fnsni Cantdo into 
Great Britain^ in [JJWJ] forbittden on the olleucd 
grtnmd that jJIneaue exuta Muong Canadian berdiu 
Sw Aahley'e_^JEi'-cert<>niic Mitiof'V for iiK*i]fl?val recn- 
laGoiu and idea^, and MarabiklJ'g addre^ to tlie 
UK-o|jerativ-D Congiefflj igss. J* Doviusoy. 


ADULTERY. 


ADULTERy (Primitive and Savage Pi^pleah 
— 1 + Woman in pr^iti're societyr—A survey of 
pie notions entertained by savage peoples TC^ard' 
ing adukciy umdn to ahow tlla.t^ m the earJiist 
times, it could not have been regarded in any 
other light titan an the interference of anothef 
w'itli the wunian. over whom a man had. or eoti- 
eeiv^ hinnielf to have, certain rightiu It was nut 
'COD&idort>d ofl an act of impurity, for the idea of 
minty hod not yet hoen evolveil. Nor waa it a 
breftch of contract, for it is improbable tJiat any¬ 
thing TOrrespending to marriage riles was yet in 
use, Nor Won it a. brcaidi of jiotial law, fer men 
w ere not yet organized in Boctsl groupt Woman 
being eonceived ai bdonging to man, any inter¬ 
ference with ber would: imnn^iately outrage man's 
instinctiye .^icn.ie of property, and wouid at once 
aitiuse hifl jeoJonsy. He wunid, theTtfore. try to 
recover his property from the thief; and thU could 
be ^ne only by aananltiEEg or killing him+ in other 
woMs, hy iumbiliing him for his theft. Beoog- 
Qizing, too. that the woman, differing from other 
pwi^^ioDa of hiif. Won a aentlent being, and there- 
foTb to Eomo extent u consenting party to the 
theft, ha would also vent hLi anger npou ner, even 
putting Iter to death in ca.see of eirtreme rage. 
Among animals preclwly Himilor ideas vidtb respeat 
to the female may ho found. Where on animal 
otiUects a. nnmhtif of females itmnd him, as in th* 
car!* of certain ftpra» he acts oa a despot ever 
«>*“* : yonng malts born to him are* aft«r a time, 
expelled, nnij the approach of a pcL-isible rival u 
ai once resented ffurwin, DeKtm of sSj). 

Thu-v it must bo adinitl^ that, at the earliest 



34IJ* the Ablponcs tDobririmSbr, ,^ccouffl' cf 
A^j)ontf. vt lb3j, and others. 

CerUja hcea m often aSenil ac^Enrt tiu ihkt womvi 
w not a In* oynDt Jn irtriflre w seven Kckay, ‘ntoi. a 
WOiuaji i eousetil la often Wl{uLn4 Infen tnavri^ : Ti* Wsn 
njn tMjjanwmt of hu piwdiiui li al*a DMiiajT, and Uila 
feni of olioKs On lier part JK«d not arxuji bd-UuMP in to her 
fniqn friMdDqt ijf itUoa. while Ll lie ocwoterbalabcBj bj tha 
overwhetminf welrtt of nMeuxT ntrudior the mqaui^ nwliloa 
rt a Mlbg- oirnKli Ant hj- iirf (FaudiOn. iheii hy twr SnebaijiL 
m COHI WliTTr, after tnarrUpv, ttw WOiomii bu MhliJflf- 
■Wa InOutDco oTsr ber hiuliaDd or In Che trtlia dili hareUv 
^eeti (me thai ber ]e^ eu^tna b rart that of the bui. ivar 
fon IE Bit* her eqiul nght* wtUi him. Thi Inaueqoe mvt 
IrmuBntlj a^ Inim Uh foci ibat wumen Jut* tbcLr 
epnen of action, that the}-bare been the earUest [:jT[lieen.Uiait 
ury ptmiM mtith □! the wfiaij iqm. ud Uul tbej er* fHrrd u 
deimn^ « wrtalD cftee# rf tbib Utw. AH ihie 

Ue^ ^ buefaatul^ ^ ■™’r \ bat eo nu u n^n. 

wno uitnetcioiioe wllb. brr laxuiJjy, ponr 1* irHFiwiUMi 
aiij attempt at IrKbi^tiuleiK* onberpext eriKiMat oiKS 
jteJotier, that underlrisi Eici of tnen'a iHnoriecaiT rtbia 
In Uur wwnao, wbaih her uuuio lupcflodtr orter vs<w4onat 
l^us« dijee notahait Evan when the cuaulaiohai* exletw 
^ W|W» Eha UMUl gOH to Ifvo wtLh Uh womiji-e p«pt? 

OTW fcr 

^EMsiSeUy wfceiw adaJtnir la oaocaiHd ftiadilM, ilMd.SvnUiti 
^ Ihoiish b the iHume Stnlti kludf a wnnwa 
ailn ^ EUn U BUflj her, and he soee to Ibe wtthTrr 


. ,..leassavasna 

a£t of pnvttie revenge upon both the eulprita. 
jyuonc moflt eiisting lAVagea hardly any other 
id« of it u we shall presently am. Woman 
before and after mamage in the property, first 
of her father or guardian, n&jtt of her hosbuiiL 
Amoii^ p 0 Dpl<Ki who allow licence before morriago, 
none is permitted after it, wben the busbimd 
OKameK piopricta^ riEhta over tbe woman. And 
wJiere mch licanco Is not allowed* any nncbastity 
ta punished by indicting o fine or death on the 
man who has denredated the vatne of the Woman 
m her gnuL^iama or proopectire hnsbond's eyes. 
Tins idai of n hn^band’a piroprietoiy rights in the 
woman wonld be Lncicased whnrs a^ was the 
captive of Iieb bow and apear. or where ho had to 
ondergu a ^riod of servitude for her* or. moch 
more uanolly, hud to acquire her by parchare. 
Hero it may he remarked that nduJtery ia not coni, 
fined to coses where a oareniony of marriage exls ta; 
wherever a man and a 'ivoman enter into a union 
more or Ic^ lasting, and the man treata her aa bis 
pnniperty, it may occur. But it neal net be in- 
lerrsd that U is a common occurren&E lunong all 
savage raoea. It is ahhoTTent to somn pottles, «,o. 
tbe Andoniancsu, with whom oonfugikl Polity la 
the rule < \fan. JAI jdi. I33), tha people of Gea in 
the Loyalty Islands (Erekine* W«ticm Padjiaj 


^"h"webaetptWaJ^ne* 
W* °TviiLlled bj the Eut that UnlvriTBlIj tJu Wnnan's -UolnraE 
^ Ihal unlvenBUy UBcfaoaUty^her 

^^4.5* lt» Btlibftiid u A bmea iif hi* proDv{«'ixv 

rlfhi^, uit tli« hnnbutd lu Lb* wwtr to IcIirhS 

Wd* r« Mjr -.U-nlifl, aa|T,S3iri,r™ ItSid 

ssnthBr 10*0, *04 that RwurnUt DdigEtrv vn tlw 
hiubond ■ eonniit b* |HuiJaii«<] m any i™j by mt ttUa. 

3. Ad^tery under diflereot enuditiofts of mar- 
naCT.—It IB DOW genctutly admitted that prumls^ 
cMify was not the earlidHt form of heman sexual 
relatEUna Bnt ovon had it been so* the idea of 
adultery h»^ upon jealousy and the stensc of 
pnywrty would stdl have liMn ooncetvable. iWen 
and women being collected into groups for the saka 
ot delcndo or of facilitating ths supply of food, the 
men would resent tbe appniacli of memhere of other 
similar graupa. while any intHcrferencc with tha 
wonien of tlie group would be Jealously guarded 
by all the males of the gitmp, to w'hum 
nypoffen the females of the greBp belonged 

u ^rnmun. Prouiiscuitv, however* m a theory of 
mart^e IS ba«l^ and lias freiitteutly been con- 
Is known os grxmp tfuirri^ae nji 

MtuJ precriee amonj? cmtAiTi Anstrelian tribei, 
l-n 1 licfinito gronp are potentiiU W 

^ds of the w omen of another deCim^ group * tim 
husband uf any ung woman baa only n nreferential 

'? “f ItU group may have 

to her on certain uecasiona. But here the 
itS first givwi; and Ihongh 

never intliheld. and a man ia looktl 
’jhn doMwitlibold it, this poinU 
till-individual tnorriage underlying 
and polygamonB Q'atem, 
J** being a ayatematixed form of 
orlier promiRcuity. Tbe coirserit of the liuabiuui 
th 'fufdias a oertoin propriutary right 

re the woman on Ijm part; b* BOnctionf her union 
wiitt otber men only on certain oaremonial occa- 
noDB. if th^j waman dared to ennaort with a mar| 
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nflt uf ths fiTOup, tbia wouitl bo resented, by ber 
*rtcml Lnd potential biubandd s it woolil be mceat 

ntlnir thiui adnltory (ws I 5: SpenccT Gillen*, &2, 
ea* 110, do.* 73, 1*0 j Howitt, JAl 53). A);wn, 
where *»/vr#erfry eiiaie, sdulteiy b ptill 
since the hasbands &f the woman are nanidly well 
defined. Mid tboLf ri^jhta ovor her 4 LrE aj^ged 
ecconling to atriet nile. Whore, os in the Tibetaii 
typo of tnjlvivnJry, a woman is the of aeo'e™ 
brothers. It b obvloos that they t^U r^nl the 
nppdruacli of nny other man to tbeir wife, ^^tle 
contrariwise the woman is orfremelj jcolooe of her 
OiWtt eonjugftl right*(ifwf. Unit^da Vv^yo^-i, xxxIt 
434h The story told, by Strabo (rri. 4, SS) of the 
onetom of fTatamfil polyamliy among the ancient 
Arah^ shows that adultery with another man wsw 
pnninhalik, nnJ rimUar cases might be ritod 
TibetJ, Among the Naira, with whom poly¬ 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have any Inter seiaal relfttio^ with the 
man who first conaniinmatoa the marriogo, while 
any relations wdth a man not of her caaLo i* iptn 
/(Kfo adultery, and wa* fonnetly pnnUhed by death 
^KooliiAj PritidiiiBe Potk, l'G' 2 , 

Atooddfled lorm at imItumItt when U»o caJboin of pr^ 
TbUnr n ' wcotoliiy fioAsoil' (tbo oriitw la tWi 

cue, lAi ucooflwT Inisboiid uroil cutrilHit* le Uia mirport ni 
tbo &TOM6!(*ii and tftkpt the oiico of the huetooil irinh tto 
HWly EH Usatwnoe. Ty*>tw^ umw oonrt 

■pThtrt Er«iwntl¥ its OKWwtajy T^iisba^ fa 

With tbirrior*, Om ijsUct fa tkla to ai to To^. 

*htT* to Hrteitot 1 [rrapp^*f ■‘iln 

TOaogTr trtUl*™ hive l^fatlOiEr tlH wlta ^ 

it ocean Mii£injr*mt l*3i 

tubmtt, u it 4 M in uxfaat Sprt* tlfjujpbmi, 

SomtUinri, when fcdultefTtaiw pl». ■■ ^ 

hmim a Hconifajr hurtotid, to do tbo *0rli OE to tod 
otter the hUStund, mhSle h* 1Ii»T «W UOWfaU irttlj With to 
who, H uoong ttH |[(H].T>4|U' (fiedo*, S7)i 

3 . Adnltofy under polygamy and mofiDgamy,— 
Bat it is especially amonc peoples with whom 
polygamy or monoganiy ii the mJa that we see the 
working of jesloDffy and the idea of ptowrty in ths 
woman eoiallng moat empbatieolly. Jealousy of 
their wives exista among the lowest aavn^v and 
with them and niuong higher savagB and barbono 
trib^ the utMOftt precauiiona ore tokan bo prcTcnt 
the approach of anoth^ man. Dire ptmisiCLnimt* 


w'ocLnd, or flog him, nr luolce him his ainve, or force 
him bo i^y a fine, or to bjivo hi* w'Ue outmgeil in 
tnm. Especially natlGcabtc La the idea of thsft in 
adultery, where, as in Alrica, the man's hands arc 
ont off, 0 * it he were a thief (Wait*;, A n fAmj^oj)ia 
d^r NiUitnu^ktr. iL 47:^!; in the fact that in the 
Torts* Straits there is no word forodultsiy apiiirt 
from theft t/juru). and sJl irregular eonneSion WBS 
coIIekI ■ stealing a woman, * {Oumb, E^p£d^ to Thrrc* 
^5): and that among the Amnta a man 
who commits adultc.ry with a womoii of the tloafl 
from which he might choois a wife is called 
aina tsy/jhi™, ' TnJva-thiof,‘ becamw he hos Bboten 
property (Spencer-GtUon*, Mh Ths same idea 
tijirt emerges whcrii ns among somo Ji'egro tribes, 
it iB held to Iw adultery for a man to lay hi* band 
on or bnaah aocidoaLolly against a ohSttrsfaTfe (.VIib* 
Kingaley, Tra vela, 4S)J). The conception of the wife 
as property is also seenr nut only in tlie floromon 
oustom of slaying her at her hnahajid^e death, but, 
where elie is allowed to sundve him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples LbaC 
Eooond niarringc ia wiong, or, if permitted, that any 
unchoetitj during a certoiu period after the bus- 
hand's dcatli i* enuivalent toi adulterir, or ihunld 
be pnntfihed. os aawi (Amer. Indians, KukK 1’***- 
gonians, Ain ns cto.). Among some Amec, Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even appear in puhlie 
without being regarded ns on anulterrc^ (Adair, 
Anwr. Indians, ItMJJ. Fur a certain tlmo at least, 
Bometiiues for the rest of her life, the woman is atoll 
her husband'* property; and n* ghosts have power 
over the living, it may ho presumed that Lh* 
dead hnaband might still retnTiate in cuae of any 
trans [rT«&.'io n, 

FimijhmentB for adultery.—The following 
examplea will sliow the nature of the puniahments 
for adultery meted out among dtfierent races by the 
outraged hnsbamU or permitted to him by common 
consent or acttinl law t— 

AoiQH to Wiir.pi(aLiiik <a Vfeawfa ixnti to womui •qu ^ 

lo^r iir* p ABwnir V’crklA^Doliilfif ^ 

vHmUE vta hiwulEH wha B Orntfak lor to SiA 
SHsrvd Ln to bf for to sud Ulkd f«r to third; 

KHuMur RfOt trtos th& IMQaljlUBmt CQiufatM Ls huiailia h«r 
owir l 4 •!! wmiCM A'st. tdSwSr 

am, A t^lUlGii vrifs who mlKowIciHCiHl btiMlf ewVd 
lepudlfttoi in W, Vlrt»mi<Iii>w«(i|, jliufc jUwhjth 
T unumfa to HbCHt CTUeI UUJlfalllBfnfa wECS lUMd 


UlHd br to htubud, on vbani, lumnr, I 
TWFtr iT»v refaiutt {/A J idi. iu> 
BifijttwT fa CBpltifljr ponWnd fffilTHiorfa 


llS 

__ ^_ ^ _ _ uf,. EJ. In 

are TTMucntly meted out, to the wife even on the iSinumki to nwit efuti piuifaliramfawirt uebd ^ to 
dighS ™spVion. ar. ». ‘ba 

■ ffll whnni, iMWSHr, to frimidi *1 tb* 
. IU> In New CubiBB 
Hiorfand, jinitaw A*t 
rt. cliewhere ihcjasAiwl, to Indfart 

Jt fa a caoH, usd EreqjieatJjr Ih* opb ifatufl', of 
(CamltriAgt Sited, to aWw Sljwiti, fi*; Wwter- 
tnwvTjfanTjfiw, 4^, e^jjl WltJj to MeUmwfan irtoa to 
.■y 7 rp«.»> wu bmt^y trtat^ and to |]anni««if wu UQBd by 
to htubond or *iecut*l OjoHiBti aemtarwa Onw tw 

what wma mcanSed « * lobhetyt or had tfa wtfa vWalwl by ^ 

MT liE Ttj- vUi. am). D™Ui wai to minkihuaeat tn New 
Znlud troiwwf <f the JfffTtlaS*, 3®); la othw JfatmMfaf 
tto wefnaa w nricnikly Mroiihn With thi 
to* the woman waa billed wr ffanwl (dfa^ndor, EwA 
/fatorfar ijf Jj^riea, t W; UKH. M4); to 


Calabar, the wive* are at intervats nut thrwjEh a 
trj'ing ordeal to test their faithtnln«» (Miss 
KingScy, Trciith i!n IF. A/rim, 407J, The uni- 
veroaLLty of iht feeliuc of jeadouBry oniong the lower 
rocto, we rigour of ita action, and it* extreme 
vigilance* go far to chow, as Westermarck; (Ifuifton 
117 It J points ott^ that them never was 
A time when inAQ wiw devoid. Df ftp and t-hit it HP A 
Ktrong argnuierLt against the existence of a primi¬ 
tive prcrtaLwuity. ^liDn adultery has actually 
token place and has been discovered, the hasband, 
with few exceptioiisi* con himself punish the olTaiid- 
ing woman and her paramonr, without ueccssanly 
invoking the IikibI trihunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or the tribal enstcrui oxpwts him to do so* or folly 
approves bU act, though in some instances he may 
be rstaliatedi upon by the relatives of the womcin 
or the man, where be has killed either er both. 
Ftmishinent varies* bat very frequently death is 
mated out in com* of detected odTultery t in otlier 
places tlio woman is dinfignTed or mntiloted by ^ 
Bliaving off her hair, catlinE off her nose, ewe, etc., 
or she IS chastised more or loss seriously, or ahe is 
TepndiAted or dlvorcetl, or treated as a prostitute, 
lu Mcb cBsestbe busbend'* ioalooay or wi^torn* 
against his offending pioporty, even thoagh hi* act 
of rtvenge deprivea him ol bis wife, or of her 
attractive anoIitieB- Towpjris the offending man 
who ho* invadiid hi* rights of property bis attitude 
varies ; be may kill him, entoacnlatCj mutilate. 


gam "Ml ^ fa sn^ 

Klk Bastn Bml Ntm tofa* tAi^rj [ITtoJi, fvjv 
IIH Waiapflio [Potjr, TAre* r«irT 
rMondo [Wlfaoti end rBlfain, Ftfiinitii, I. Mip. bwtf 
*E« 'hJcrr to* idmlnfafarwJ-itortlMiPonv 
urffit, or npHdkiUoo of to ytraiifl. msrrrH* hw ta » 

■od Oiiiiitf nJhy hi»n (Post, AfrA. Jvrie. 1. 

SiKViw, fs A'iA«oN.'lT 0 ; Dn 

JobMloo, OW* CBO, 

Ji. 113, 111), PESth* nuUJltkin 

Hwot ind dellvm vt to WMiua to tbs ms“ of to trt be. w«o 
CCUHiOb aidodr; toN. Amor. 
wu HUod, mutifatod, or ftned C5*°«n(t, -V*^w 
*14, SliTiiw. Brp. ks. H1.3W: JSetorte^ 

T^msnddwLthWCTtoitritmt ]2l^ 

(Ifaiwnn, !L *7*); la Msritf to T ^ 

bs lifllM La titm liT ti* faniUy (Hjisdci tfadJur* 
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ADULTBBY 


^ W<HBM and pwmaoor ia%ht b« kJlted 
^1. S"*^ “*®y **»• tnb« of ladio 

fefy » ?.!?**’**’ JfCTior. e/Strritt in 
{ftzff' A^DO^^f UM noBi ^ l Tktan Um wooioa k tnotMotlr 

-* 51 !;^ “T“ ^ **? »«■»*«* • nSw^ 


-* «B Auwi MM wooun m puiuNMd 4ikd tiM mui 

S^rJSLi^ uSSS(aut r»fr. 

«« •'•1W0W, jaxL 437, xTxfl i. 341). to Jmpma, wooion and 

EtfrK'*' *" ‘*l!wJ‘’******r **“ UwWporU**^ 

**?■ Chin* tJilkw Mnaito 3ii* paniah- 
to ^ ”■ **** !??*’ otSwk* Um hwfaand 

•wild bo panl^ (or Um crfaM; bat whenMlalterT to prorwl 
b* c*n rtpndtou or oUurwiM pnotoh hto wUo (Al*Mat«r 
Crimitml Uw, UJT, m rPaathtor. 

»_^v!?****?*^i *b# grarltjr of Um offcoo* to propor U ooaU 

***®"^^ litooS3SSdirto 

OUMT worda. Um rain* of Um woomlD beloociiv to aim u 

ESSr- ^ 

*“?*'?'* •* • chtof, Amotw Um Banrom 

•*** •bom ^ mala ddtoquent naaMuaQy ftnai.^ 
* ehtofa or kiof'a wile, be wm^ to 
d^^ohaatoo.op «<t 680): wtilto laUranda, whan whW^ 
J^Um tMU^ pOBiahinant, tlMtktof^ wuTaMl bar patamw 

/>apu» 8o to Para, wticre death wm Um ordtoarTPo^ 

J*^^*C* P*^P^**» A farther dletfoctioa ttmy be be- 
»S^®itonr prtactpd wilT^wlS^a 

»*to* of Um fon^ b*to». of ooutar, inoatar/^^ 
Ihe panwi^ent of adolteiy among aarage and 
WbwcpwplaU thoa laxig^y in the hands of the 
!!f?K “»<* eAdenUy originatod out 

of the deoire for penona] rerenge. Bat what waa 
at brat a mere arbitrary pereonal vengeance haa 
MW frenerally become an act which ia supported 
^ custom. The husband alaya the agerea* 

Duked by pubiio opinion, and may even t—ll in 
othen to aaBist him. He b allowed or expected 
to administer punishment. Frequently, too, adnl- 
tory la token cognizance of aa an ofirace bj the 
laws of a tnbe or people, whether adminbtei^ by 
toe old men, a council, a chief, or by the Stoto 
In such the hosbud might appeal to any of 
toeae to decide what the pnnltoment should Iw or 
to ndmin^r It Thus & Australia, among the 
\5*« .•‘“hand's complaint buried 
Detore the headman, who give* sentence* and 
among the tobes of N. S. wiea a aimilar p’n^M 
U 1.^ (Howitt q, rt. 207; Kr^erT^Sr^ 
A. S. "?/«. 39). Other instances of adnlterr 
being punishable judiciallr rather than by privato 

latt^ way, are found among the Itonakaa of New 
«gKre«»r b led before the 
chief ^ ^ council, and executed by their sen- 

2e2)7kmong the 
C^be, Sloans, Mishmu, in New Guinea, and in 
£S^ (Steinmetx,/ZecAtorerA^. 

HW, ,27 a. ; Turner, Samoa, 178; Chalmers 
i*<oi^n «7 »* JV. G. 170; Letoumeau, 211). In 
aneh however, the law may simply order the 
hnsband to execute the punishment, as in parts of 

STlSi. “r** (BinJreft. 

‘‘V ^ Axti^s, 168). And even 

wh(^ toe offence b stricOy a lej^ one, should 
the husband t^e the matter int^is own hands 
imd, e.^., slay both offenders at once, he would still 
bo comndered to be acting within hb own righb 
or would be subject only to a slight penalty, m b 
Peru (^re it was held 
that MancoCaixto 1^ decreed death to adalterers. 
Garciiasso, Royal Comm. L 81). Or if the husband 
does not act according to the judicial sentence, he 
nimrelf may suffer. Thus among the Tatars, if 
he does not nunish hb wife, the chief takes the 
c^tle which her acoomplioe has paid toe husband 

repudiate his wife be la whipped (Pauthier, op. eit. 


pO). But we a^ 6nd that, where the offence b a 
legm one, there b a londenCT to stay the husiiand's 
desire for the worst acto of vengeance. Thb has 
probably originatod the frequent system of com¬ 
pensation by fine; it also accounts for cases, as 
^ong toe Kafire or the Bakwixi, where the hus¬ 
band must not loll the offending wife, and if he 
does eo b punbbed as a murderer (M'Lean. op. 
♦k ‘ Juriap. L 401); and, as among 

the^ akamba ud other peoples, where the hus¬ 
hed b allowed to slay the parties only when 
token jfo^ranfs ddteto, 

TIm bifth oi twliM 1 a wilb idaiit mtam tnrnalM mnnitoil *- 

5y*** (wnM of whom, boworcr, nward Um Wrth aatu^T (or 
Aaqg**, 87; Oodriiwtoa, Ifrfnwaifiiai S3Sl! 
•oultsvy wiU) a dlriaitr or spirit, as la Um OrMk 

5- Adolt^ within the prohibited de^ees.— 
A^ng all rn^ marriage or sexual union b 
between certain persons, 
whether blood-reUtions or members of the same 
^up, dan, totem, or tribe, as the case may be. 
^y offence a^st such a Uw b, to the sifrage 
i^d, ope of toe worst forms of adulteiy; ind^ 
it should rather be called incest. It b not a 
“‘o^«^»Troperty, but a breach of 
•PP^^^bes our idea of imparity: 
^ bring iU-lnck or JbUrtw 
upon toe family, dan. or tnbe. As any breach 
• ^Tk* believed to affect tie whole 

ritiup, it M therefore punished by the group or 
g.-fy .lo .tk* itainUlof j^uSet: 

^ qprivate revenge. 

^ regarded as w horrible?^ 
imgraoef^, and even so obnoxious to the gticb 
aum«. M), it i. nroJly onh 

U b ““-“Ung It, Bot wheni 

♦ Punishment b usually death 

Australia, New Britom, New 
Hebndes, and junong the Amer. Indians (Spencer- 
GUlen i.IS# do.^ 140; Weatermarck, Marnaae 300 ♦ 
^' Ma^onald, Oceania, 181; ?^razer’ 
Totemum, 69). In Yucatan the man was looketl 

u. 665); and VfiS 
Chnkmas, and others 

k** k?^^- ^be proprietary refits of the 

bosband is^rne witn<^ £, by^eTact that iJ 

liow 'wS? th^^ ‘IT ?*2i<'“ potat‘il 

“J K^rooTy 

1 ’’^“®*^. *^,® busband commits *^adalt*rT 

to he n^fi^k^ 1 causing toe husband 

hi, aJTinS^ ^berever the wo^ 

to her iT *^**j?^ ♦ *be will complain freely 

JS WSi^here P^bablT to be dasjj 

offSfS^r m •*** ^or other 

exreS;n^i^*kH* '^ the cases are w> 
toonph^Hf^ **? be framed from them 

idea fpreahadow the dawning of the 

S the ^® “-I busbSid iSd 

of the etoical belief that adultery b wro^. 
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Among the people of W. Victoria the wife c»n pet 
an adulterous husband punished bv complaining 
to the elders of Uie tribe, send him away for 
a short period (Howard, Matnn^. K 

Nieboer, Slavtry, 18). In Afn^ the husband m 
pATS ft fiflft to thft wife for nnfftith* 
fulness (Post, ^rik. Juris, it- 72), wd ^ng ^ 
Mariana ho is seTcrcly punished (^ ait^ ii. 100). 
With the Khondsof Onasa, where polyandry exUto, 
and the woman can set a higher price uj»n her¬ 
self, the husband cannot strike her for mndelity, 
whereas he is punished or is held to dis¬ 

honoured himself (Weetermarck in So^. Papers 
(1004), 152). The Omaha wife could revenge 
herself on the husband and his parlour; Md 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, 1885, 364 , 
Howard, L 239). Divorce for unfaithfulneas on 
the hnthand’s part might be obtained by the wile 
occasionally, as among some of the pwplw of 
the Indian archipelago, the Sh^, and others 
(Westermarck, Marrvige, 527). But with thcM 
few exceptions savage mankind has scarcely 
recognized the fact that the ad^teiy of we 
husband Is a wrong done to his wife. Though it 
might bo thought that the nuUn^^te would 
give the wife some power over her husband s mn- 
delities, this is not supported by evidence, »ve in a 
few particular cases. These are where the roy^ 
succession was through a wom^ who 
married a men of lower rank than herself, ^ 
remained his superior. His adultery was 
able, but she claimed greater licence. ThM 
among the Tiensas of North Amen^ where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his surters 
son succeeded him. She, b^g tji^ Mre dii^e, 
treated her husband as a slave, Inllod him if he 
were unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(M'Lennan, 420). Similarly in loango a 
might bo licentious, but would have her husband s 
head chopped off if he even looked at another 
woman (l^kerton, xvL 669). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level with the 
severity of the punishment meted_ out to a man 
committing adultery with the wife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a lew 
peoples, the wife may have a ground for divorcing 
her husband if he ukes a ^nd wife or a too- 
enbine (Hobhouse, Morals in Pvolution,^ i.i 13^; 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a wife’s part, though it may 
not affect her husband directly or stay bis desire 
of introducing another wife to hu household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to hM 
hurt, and in some eases the wife will commit 
suicide (Westermarck, J/drruiye, 487 ff). 

7 . Permissible adultery.—Adulte^ among the 
lower races is considerea wrong, e»z. an offence 
against the rights of the husband, when it is com¬ 
mitted apart from his wUL There are occasions 
on which be commands or sanctions it, or when 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either fo 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
liow that the wife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his vrill, as in the other case she 
Infringes his righta Here for the time the feelmg 
of jeiuousy is m abeyance, even where it exists 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adultery hai not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the civilized man. 


^TV DV .. 

(«) In cisw wb«s • Is Wot IM WMd, U iMjr 

uSStToot ol WMHlllaMt w M M set «***‘,*«fc 

ritoiro to him- In t^rs wfll bs rscqieoctty, m 

nmoof Um Cohaiblsn Imtisiis, who iarUf wim as a algB 


of MacMtahip (ItiSL Cnir. dtt I’of. xiil. *7»X ths Eaktois, 

pTtlrni-rn~*. and othm (K'Lsnnan, Snd 8ar.. STS; 

LaSurae^ tlS>. Tha pmrtics ot Isod^ 

radoowl to a aystsn, as fa thoas Aoatra^ Wbaa with wham 

_ - a - - -IS.. I ■ 11 ■■■ ftw ftha^Ma tdh f 


lwai4*^U SM ■ wSWHli W saa ^ a . aa. 

noup raaniaca pcavalla, and zeoanOly thare m to tha 
syatam of landing amotia most AuWiaUan Thtia, when 


ajWaiD OI IWWUIB If- -^ 77 —' 

l^vidoal maniaca pnraUs, Um man can land bla wtfa c_, „ 
man tafaxMliic to hls own (roop. ia to iboaa ifcma to wh« 
hla irtSi»ro3d ha»a baan marnaareabJa (Spanear-OllIaoS, 14l>. 

lUa appllaa alao to Um tribal actnalijr pracUafac enmp tnamaiR, 

tha tSSomia and IHari. afaoa bera tha rfabt of a^ to ^a 
votsAa to wfaoo oM tnui bM a * prtfertotiftl nfbt ■ rtnciiy 
Umltad to Um man 0 * hla own 1*4, 

of pofyaadir, aa whNwa a brouMr peirmlta rUationa wlih hia 
wlfato Toungar brotham, aa wan as Um ayrtam of a ro o mW y 
hoabanda misfat rathar ba clamed aa fastancae ot leadlnf. 


fa Timor {DtuUehs Gun. BUU, *-a yjairo ^ 
twaan trlbaam an , as faN. 8. Wahs {JAI sir. In ^ a^h 
easts tbs friends wonU batoof to Um aama triba or clan, and 
tha act woold bare a more or 1 m mcrad tfanUfaaaoa. 

(a) Where the custom of lendiiic a wife to a atienM la cw 
earned. U la uanaDy aasuMd that hoaplUUtv alooa la Um ea^ 
rWMtermarck, MmrrUct, 74); and thoiish this may frequatit^ 
ba troa. It to doubtful whathcr U corars aU “ 

tha hotiand would lor thto teaaoo alooa leUnqi^ hla righta 

orcrhtowUa. Tha rmaon to perhaps to ba aoughl to tha ootnmoo 

tha daiwer (0£* L OOS-X and reapcotfnl treatment throusbout 
at« gfAS to nccaaaary for tha aama and. Thus tha axtrMely 
oonnnoa custom of toodfas a wife or other woman to aatoy ger 
BMT Juatly ba aaaiimad to m but ooa of many acta wtdeh are 
fatandedto ward off bto aril poweta. It tamai to plaoata hl^ 
whUa. by brinsinw bfai fato mnei relation with tha man who 

often bto wif^llmakaa him otM erith him. Tbia view Mema to 
ba oonflmMd by tha fact that amoac tha Marakadah. an Arab 
tribe. Um aCransar who would not; aooapt Um woman offerra 
him wae driven away by the womao with ho^ a^ coutum^ 
(BisL Unit, das Kof. xxzlL «0X U wm daair^ to yet rid 
ot a zuaat who waa not only danferoua, but avldautly diap oaed 
to net daiwerontly. This cuatom of landinc wives to atiancera 
to found praotioally aU mnfo tribca (Latoumaau, au. 

^(an'^caalonally tha ktoa that the woman waa annoblad by 
tha ambraoes of a atraafar may have prevailed, aapac^y where 
be wes a white man. This ^ 

(Wake, Kaot sf MomtUs. L 77X a^ probably undert lm JIm 
that many peoplaa-AuatraUana, Nagroea, Sandwich la lande ia, 
ud aoma fiSoa—who are JtnloQa of their own tribemen, 
•how no Jaalouay of whUa man, and freely ***““,^ 
inUroouiM with their wivaa (Weatormarck, JfarKap^ IJIX 
Um wboia. thto ids* ooneapoods to the cuttom of allowinc tM 
n H»s i«4 T>« man or priaat to cohabit with tha wUa to anaw oB- 
aprlng, or to confer ma(ioal or reltoioaa virtoea .^ TOa to 
tha Ekkimos, who baliave that It to an honour tor 
•^husband that tha mma t te k should have tototoorw with 
tormar (Ecwlv. Dtser.^GrmOimd, 140X otaopg tha 
(Moore, Jram Otatoiaa, IttX fa the PblUppinaa, fod^ 
Wypt(ltoctaa.J^M». JWk.l?t-mX l***?"****.*""*!!^ 
T^lha euatotn of daflocatloo hy anothw than t^ huahan^ 
frequently a priest or cbtof, or of aUowlor wverU peraoM to 
hava aooaaa to the nawly-inarriad viryfa, fa order to leeaen the 
dAnrar of aarual tabu lor tha huafaaad■“»****, 
sill.; Spancar-Olltou*, MS.; Teuloa. prig, dt la 
Waatermarok. 78S.>-a cuatom not to ba ooufouncM with tha 

daim made by a chief or feudal told ovar an maniacaabla WDCiMD, 

'*7#/Ai£thrr oauaa wbidi win overrida tha faeilng^ Jaatouy 
to'tlMtove of fain—U m hoabaad tradiof with bto w«a to 
•trmnfanorochan. TImY uinaaofNawMaxxoandotorAn^ 
tha tribes of troptoai 8. Amaric^ tha fidk^os, (tha 
and other Polyoealan tribaa, hmiroaa, Ai^nlia^ 
and other* (Bancroft, L US, *14 j^eMia, 

413; ggglr, IWS. 197: Ltotontln, * ^ 

1»; fa rinkertou, xrL KS) freely oga rtheto ^^a 

monay or lu equivalent. But It to to be otoarvM that tto 
revolt practice, thouzb not unknown aa ^wmn mva^ 
thenuawas, baa bequairay been Introdooed or laiiNy toij oeaod 
throufh oonUct^th men of n higher dviltoaUoo (Xanaeu. 
BrkimsUU. IM; Weetermarck. mX 

- . . --jctloned wj -- tv, 

or at other Umea, when a wife to 


(/) Adull^ to further aaocUoned by aodal and 
owrt^ eapSaUy at feattvala or at other ttoea, w^ 

1 lent or a rtneral eschange of ertvaa take* ptooe - 
promtocuTtybna nanaUy a (SaUnct end fa vlaw^, v”? 

Sr?mSli ciMrmet«^toensure t^ amo^w^ 

' ceretnooLiabout to ba obaarved. or ‘‘T/V 
ttfe by, ao to my. axchan^ m 

nrooura fertility tor Um aoU, or to avert trouble or 

tott-tortivVa. at -bk* ?o«Midj^* 
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ADULTERY (Buddhist) 


5SSpiS“TSSS.? 

wXr *“ 

8. Adult^ ms an ofleoce afrainst paritr and 
relinon.-plt bu been wen that, to tU saraire, 
adultery ia mainly a breach of the hosband’a ^ 
pneUry ngh^ Whether any further ethical idea 
was imported into it, maldns it an act of impuritv. 
la a queaUoD which it ia difficult to answer. But 
it la not improbable that aavages, who are quite 
aware that it la wrong, may attach some idM of 
impunty to ita committal. If ao. this conception 
may hai'e artaen out of the idea of aeanal taba the 
danger existing in intimate relations between man 
and woman—a d^jper existing even in marriage. 
This duger, impljnng a material contagion, would 
naturally be increas^ where a man ^ no right 
of access to a woman ; it is most dangerous of all 
where within the forbidden degrees 

ll.f! f da^r and material oonUgion 

tlie idea of am ud of impurity mi^t easily a^ • 
doubt that, in the evolution of 
•? (Crawley, ifystie Rote, 
^t it might to claimed 

f*r*fi®* to to an act of 
i^nty. ^ey certamly believe that there are 
occasions when it is magically dangerous * that 
penalties will tofXhe tor 

auto^tically or, poasihly, by the act of higher 


If h#lQ to b# A ftjwl ^*ht a a.^ 

“ “»«« uw IndUiM of Gnko^t^ 

Am0Bc“u2®^ciS'ASriJS!Sr'li^ 



BwrrtStalr®* 

Darina ttonUnr siul s dlstinctiofi is msds. 

s mis foand wwnso- 

S!‘SSJr’&‘^“£ 5g*'f*=‘5^ /Swi.’s; 

S? 3 SSE‘-S'£-E‘— 

•wwuuM or proipttcurf htubaodi. ttu^ a|fo bo^ot to 


ivr avrau WKI. ™ nil ffrm> TfnCMi WTM 4 ia^trr U mn 

sl^utcljr disancefal, snd both psnlss mrt r*'"*^*_* ♦ 

•hto in Loshm it Is btU to brlag ruls oni^ coanUr snd 
niUiso ew^TlS sSsa Djrsto U taSto,.! to 

jSSrL*M)r* *ri. M 8 ; 8 t John, /'sratto V 

oMiM SttHMm fur tnu» iTnlMtoUuM dsr Struf 0 t E. 
Wssteiwiafck, Buterf ^ Buturnn Mtrristt iSsliOriaim 
sad UsMtefaasnl ^ Us Mwmi Idtot, 1*5?*^’ 

snro d. A. MaoCCLLOCH. 

(Buddhist).—The last of the five 
freoepu bmdmg on a Buddhist Layman ia not to 
*“ nwpect of fleshly lusts {An^ttara, 
^ ancient paraphrase of tbea^ 
I recepU in verse (Syita A'lWa, 303 ^), this one 
U ss follows; ‘Letthe wise man avoid 

M^tltT as if rt were a pit of live coals. Should 
toto tt^ldo to tocehbate, let him not oflend with 
regard to the wife of another.' This is evidence 
Tr?” f** of Boddhist ethics as of the gen^ 
oent. B.C., in KoSa 
Md Magadha. In the Buddhist Canon Law we 
^ a rr^tion to to foUowed by members of the 

»if“ ®“ •fe*’ ®Bns, in order to 

p^ent the p^bihty of suspicion or slander in 

r^”r* 7 rf translated in Fimtya 

"^.“dultorer token in the act miAt 
to wounded or aimn on the spot, Thu expires 

R».»® adultery was also an oflence against 
the Stote, and an oflender could be arrested br 
up for trial and judgment 
(Com^tory on DhamiMpada, 300 ). In inch texta 
of the Uw ^ministered m Buddhist countries as 
mbl*® PT “^® to us, the view 

“ ^*®®^ o“ these undent 
^toms. So, fw instance, of the Siifahalew, Pana- 

adnlto^, unless committed in the king's palace 

was loath, by complaint to 
uud ( 2 ) bicaose^ be Was 

wim B the oflender 

were eaoghc under such cireumstonces tliat 

7 ^^ mJ '^••,P*]f*S^We. (See also RichardaoD. 
rto DkimmatKat, Burmese text and English tranl 
^Buigow, 1906 ). Nothing is «sid in the 
puniatonent to be In- 
meted, dtber by the hnabond or br the State on 
Buddhist influence in thU nutter, 
Srto. mitigated severity against 



if".'7;/^!.:' fe*; 

Tka* ;» I the svife of another man 'L 

iSJ .(.7“^ *?*j?*' «■» >•» “ ; 

t«xt of the reign of Ramses v. (c. liao*Wc.i 

“""“Pt >l«m bang thit 

The didactS^LbSui ’ *^P'*«P*BeTg, XA, 1891, M). 
u* fomicaiinif®^^*? ugainat adoltery as well 

to prolong 'l«“tr«Bt 

•s “ u house which thou enterest 

no ph^ upproaching the women ; 

thonuRA P^^P^reth where that u done. ... A 

a?f»“i-V-i-on 

knoa-injf i?®/P • ,®“® »ttometh death in 

xnoamg u {Pntm Pap. ix, 7-12; Gunn. Inttn^, 
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ADULTERY ((Jreek) 


eio» of Ptahhoiop, p. 49). ThU U*xt is pot Ut« 
than Uie Mid»il« Kingdom. Another, of the period 
of the DelUic dynasties, charges the youth to 
remember that * the woman whose bnsband is ^ar 
off (or possibly ‘the woman whose husband has 
freed himself from her,' L*. * divorced her ), behold 
she adometh herself for thee daUy. If th^ u no 
witneei with her, she slandeth and spreadeth h» 
net. O crime worthy of d e a th if^ one llstcM. 
(Pap, de L 16; Erman, Life ia Ancient 

E^pt, 165). The story of Ubaaner turns on the 
inmlelity of his wife with a peasant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodUe to 
devour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the p^aoe (evidently a place of public assembly) 
and bome^ and her nahes cast into the nv« 
(Erman, Pop. Weticar, p. 1 ff.; Petrie, Tol^, L 
p. 97 ; Maspero, Contes Pop.* p. 24). One of He^ 
dotas* Egyptian tales is of king Pheron, who 

S athere^is unfaithful wives into one town ^ 
estxoyed all together by Ore (Hdt. ii 111). But 
it would not be «do to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the 
K'ew-Kingdom Story of the Two Brothers (Petne, 
Tates, iL p. 36; Maspero, p. 1), Bito, the younger 
farother. is solicited by the wife of the elder brother 
Anhp, like Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, Md 
reproves her with the words, * thou art as a mother 
unto roe, and thy husband as a father. Annp, 
when convinced of her guilt—which was double- 
dyed, since in her fear she had accused Bito to 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to kdl Bito 

_ilew her and cast her to the dogs. »» hat the 

legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it aas exacted, is not known. In two 
tracts of the time of the 26th Ihrn-, the earliest 
niarriage contracts yet discovered in Egypt, the 
husband declares, ^If I leave the woman N., 
whether desiring to leave her from dislike (?) or 
diesiring another woman than her, apart from the 
creat crime that is found in woman. I will restore 
to her’ the dowry, etc. The implication is that 
the husband had at least no obligation to the wife 
if he had divorced her for adultery. These con¬ 
tracts were written at Thebes in 689 and 549 B.C. 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous EgyptiM 
contracts of IHolemaic date, contain no definite 
refensnee to wliiltcTy (Jot all thfao ace Griffith, 
Catalogue of the John Rytands Papyri, pp. 114 ff, 
134 ff.); on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Tebtunis Papyri, L 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal infidelity are forbidden to both husband 
and wife. The penalty for the hnsband is the for- 
feitnre of the dowry, out that for the wife is not 
specified ; perhaps one may rather that she was 
left ahmlniely at her husband’s mercy. The con¬ 
tracts of Roman date, all of which are written in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in less detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the pyramid of Unas (Onnw), after de- 
soribiug the divinity of the drad king and the 
eontinued activity of his bodily function^ ends 
strangely: ' Unas is a generator who carrieth off 
women from thrir husbands to any place t^t be 
wiriieth, when his heart movetb him.’^ This idea is 
hardly to to reconciled with a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, nnless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privile^ that 
w’odd to contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects. F. Ll. GairnTH. 


criminal intercourse with the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow-citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Aristocr, p. 637,1 63). 

This strict interpretation was in the cla»ical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither sidc_ is 
the offence regarded as a violation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the family. Hence the special severity with 
which the wife was treated^ as compared with ^e 
husband. Any act of misconduct on hm- side 
might introduce alien Wood into the family and 
iK^ttte the worship of its ancestors. Marital 
infidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s own 
family, and was condoned by law, exc»pt in so far 
as it infringed the rights of other famihes. There 
are traces, however, which show ttot the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, Nteoeies, § 42; 
Aristot. Pol, 1838fl. I; Plant. Merc. 817 f., where 
the reference is to Greek and not Roman life). 

I, Punishment of the man. — If tlie hnsband 
caught the offender fagrante delicto is ifipnt 
txur, Lucian. Enn. 10), he might kill him at once 
(Dem. Aristocr. fi 53). That this law was no mere 
antiquated survival can to seen from Lysias, m 
eeede Eratoslh. | 23 ff., where an account will to 
found of the killing of the adulterer Eratoethenes 
by the injured busmnd Euphiletus, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The huslsind, however, 
might content hiniMlf with punishment short of 
death, e.g. vapartXftit and (Suld. s.9. 

Pagasit and AwuiUt ; Schol. Aristoph. Rub. 1083, 
Ptut. 168, Eeet. 722); or he mi^t agree to acce{>t 
a sum of money in compensation for the wrong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the offender 
prisoner until satisfactory guarantee were givOT 
thst the sum promised would to paid ([Dem.] la 
Hetrr. S 65; Lys. de ctede EratostK. % 25: Utrrve nh 
^rorreZrat dXX’ ipyvptcr Tpd{ae9ai). If the WIeged 
adulterer deniea the offence, he muld bring an 
action for unjust detention (d3orwt 

before tli© Th6*iiiothctJt* Shoula bo fftil to 
irove his case, the Court directed bis sureties to 
land him over to the offended husband, who might 
inflict whatever chastisement he chose within the 
pracineta of the Court, provided that sword or 
dagi^ vraa not used {im tyrupMou, ia Nevr. { 66). 
Iftne offender escaped, or had not been taken in 
the act, the hnsband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the gmudian (si^st) could bring an action 
for adnlteiy (ypa^ sMX'kit) before the Tbesmo- 
theta*. It b doubtful if any one unTOunected with 
tto family could bring suen an action. It b n^ 
known exactly what iMsnalty was inflicted, but in 
all probability it was disfranchisement (dnab), 
either total or partiaL 

2. Punishment of the woman.—If misconduct wiu 
proved, the husband was rcouired to repudbte hu 
wife, under the penalty of himself suffering 
She was excluded from public temples, and, if 
refused compliance, could to extolled wi^ im¬ 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might tear 
off her clothes and ornaments, but might ^ maim 
or kill her {in Seecr. § 87 ; la 

I 183). Heliodorus {jEthi^. L 11) is 
in Plating that an adulteress was punished by 

Little b known of the police of 
communities in dealing with 
was everywhere regarded as a 
from Xen. //bro^iU. 3, iSTh 


ADULTERY (Greek). —In Athens, adnitery 
(aMx«<a) on the part of the wife implied criminal 
interoourse with any man other than her hnsband. 
On the part of the husband It was, strictly speaking. 



AnfA^v. 41); and at vanona other cUios. e.g. 
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G<>rt,JTl, Ubd TflU'ftiilofl, thg oif^dcrs \reie 
citLcjC tin^, pilloriMi; or disfhtnchiwd* 

Md SitttiiiaiHt i>w Jer^tdk^ Aww, 
Hut. dD droCf db in 

JtUn. L jk pa I, Tl* chbf pMptM nflcn Gi^li buthn^ 

W L B. THIj-, CvfivM JtKnM il 0 B^llft 4 . 

ADULTERY (Bindujt — Tha view wliioli 
uiaqna taka af adnltajry In fonoideii upon their 
Doaception of tfas naturo of wo man *fu ^ mairtAigii. 
Tho whole ot Htoda litanitq.r0 te part'bled by tiio 
pasfiimifltia idea of the inooqntancy of the femaie 
chameter, by [AEopbuutA of womaja'a unbridlatl 
indulgeue© of panmon, and by domnuda for the 
maint^iiMioe of a atiict oversight upon her- The 
IffActica of which Itu axiated from 

anciadt times in India by thg jdde of monogamy 
Mi the wnBMUCDtlj ^tjght esteem in whi^ the 
Ulndtt womaji Las held up bo the present day* 
miut naaesoarily have lad to the Damitrence of 
adultery, and to a lenient judgment being luiased 
upon the fault. On the other hand, it ahould bo 
noted that w© do find, even if not so ffoqnsndy 
an MpMiallj high volne sat upon th© w^e who 
pwT«i true to her hnahand {nofitTo/db ond that 
the law threatens adultery witli Bovere puniahment. 

As early as. the oldeat hiaforioal pahod> the 
IndiM people, on the testimony of the JUaredii,. 
are cy no means _ found, as is Bomatimea repro- 
Bentod, in a ooDdition olpatnarchiU simpltclty and 
of anstera moral habit* The word 'adultery* ia 
unknown to the V^edoH Hut namaroiia indiiMi. 
tions poiut to the fact that the highly dsTieloped 
cnitura did not fail bo produes i ti ordinary conse’ 
qo^eea in corruptiOD of oharajcter and moml 
laaity. Women who betray their b oahanda (patiri.^ 
jntAJ are meat ianod by way of cembadeon in Ritr* 
iv» 5* b: ' Evil-doera * . * who walk in evil wave 
like women who betray their hushonda, shall be 
^ostunod by In verM 4 of the didiuitic Boem 

r^v. X. it IS aaid that ^othma lay hamh on 
tho wife of the man who abandona himself to the 
diee. If from ihew jnasages we may infer on 
the one ^ad a eeu*ujn upon the tiansgiftraipn of 
the ravage vow, on the other hand matrimouLol 
mfideli^ u spoken of aa noraethingin itself in- 
tolligiblg and of daily octnrreneav To t hi* eJJhet 
are the nnmetoaa etorloa which relnt© the in- 
tri^es of the gods with married women, e n of 
Indrti With the wife of Vmvm^va (lligr. i. 51. ]3 
Mmhrnod with !^^y5jana-Br4hmana by Sflyana ik 
f.e.; 1* _i. 13; Moitriyanlsadihitfi 

i^ A 5K with Apfili Atreyi iliiKv. viii 01, and 
r^- Ahalya, the wife 

of Gautama E^^adv. Br. i. l. ip-^oj; oi the Asrin 
^tli oiikonyA, the wife of ChyaTona (i^tap* 
llr. IV. 1 5}, etc. Tho oondnet of the imda Is not 
here made a matter of reproach; nud as little Ln 
other pfi^gca u adukety leganled from the ethical 
standpoiD t. It ia becauBe the Brfihm^ is in poo- 
ae^'Siop of the aBcret whereby he c&n hy hia curso 
inluot harm* that fAcjne/bre luen luost refrain from 
lijicit interoffiintn with the wif© of a Brahman 
E^^atap. Br. liv. 0. 4, 11 ; Brhadar* vi 4. . 

Pflnuk. GtIi. Sat. L n. 3). Adultety is men' 
tioned m asintuu eoanexion in tho Attarvaveda, 
vii in the mngtcaJ apelli and imprecations bv' 
which, for example, wivee soothe the iBoloasy nf 
their husbands, or keep thsir rivals at a diatanre 
or hy which the hnab^d leeka to win back hie 
unfaithful wife {Atliorv, id. 18; iii, IS ; vL 77). 

Tho foltow'iiig ptLEsegoa throw a lieht that i© 
altogether unfavonTable on the ethicu conditions 
of the Vodic period 


^ Uta vqnisa^pfntradM tlM wtT© Of Upo pktIHdk b reqtiitn] 
oy uu (iriHt to naip© Jber |»waiPOWr * ' Wi* oiqii whtUiBr 1^4 


„* tkartiti ,' with wbou de jofl ©or' Ait. tL a t eo; rf 
Baty, V. S, S-ioL ‘ 


wife l« unchut* Ipara^ptdkii^ gr DO T' ^ ta T*. v. *. a, a > g^^ fn l 
pnauM l4 Afipoinhed ter lOa vfJw far the dnl hu per- 
ICrniMri Uh tegnd djafc/l^isEiiuiin ; li ogt uala to 
iDtercttiii^ ^ch a rfiM <dH wlJe at s^uin). 1 h who hu 

'twWn. bMotfortt from 
WMiMti^'^mu»^f*o[SMrlieTin«j.'f SlKll«nilit{oiia.l»tn. 
reneie wtUi betalriifit^ tunai hira eiCiCcviHd u luhnnmUa 
tivfl nre, WMl hafti iwulcnd lIlatoT 
d4UMj^%rM lahkOi wm tasnoUal for awHMr-wonfafp 
^ other porpofM. Thai nun wen renackm el the 

o* ahfirrtnn !■ mown tv ^kUab- 

nixiiB, JiL B. JtMOnatBaE ar* the vn^Ji of owmEa. Of vhhhw- 
awr (w laOuirJ I thall oJ] myaalf the ma befoca beU) ndj: and 
■aan aa w^tneaa^ Ui au t ihaU ba; a^ 1i™t whoni 1 nhill 
^ “J lha attanpt, hDW- 

^ 00 ^ la anclant tlnn U> nwdde winifc 

tiiii IpwraBOo hr itrict erwidjflat or ttw aitiuiur; for tJbat*- 

□f ^V wv ahdabt (idOa qtuM b 

^ tea^roj th* «bln Y*liirveda,Xid 
^ kiqg Jatiaka; hmr an I Iwlaiu fop mv wlfa 

O th-ot^tnEI wa*) BDt befon; fer hi Vana'^a tht 

•en after hli dtath Lute tb# dweLUnif-iiUea ol YanuL Tis.ur»nnM 
^aj |v3t«^ll^lr wlvnr cvafidbr, who dnad iha leDd gf 
vUilgera. Watch fcaJeuly mla prcniMUgti of {yocuj n» 
kl ae Rtzutfe iieqct fitoBjunff (LtlA ba —I inio u,^ 

WonfB te hSn whs bL^al him: S* U in 

Ihit 

j between on earlier period of Imity 

a later of aostere momls can hardly be derivrd 
from the pooHoges quoted. Even when in Later 
UinM a otrict marriago law waa develoimd,, land in 
the hmr^Lr lo^ regulatEons w'ore formula^ with 
fegard to idulterj fsfnnzijyvuAciRfi], polyganiy and 
prostitution continued to ciiat. and the Wueat 
meution of the sou 'bom aecretly,*| who may 
he^to his methm^s husband, though he is her 
iwa^tiinata by Borne other mac, does not 
tutJiiy ton high regard for the mairiago vow. A 
cbftuge of vmw was ed'ected in course of time oqly 
« far u under the IncnmsiDg inlluenijQ of briostlv 
EUeonna adultery was seen to involve a daojrer to 
the ™iie syatem eaLablthhod: by theBrlUinu^, and 
on attempt was mada to obviate this by tlie threat 
ItiscssanLhjfy from tlm 
Btaml^mint of caste distmctioua that adultery is 
in the Smrl!,. ■ Wl..t,vM 
^travail bp hns^d,. prond of hor lieauty and 
bp de^nt, the king Bhall cauw to be tom in 
in «i open pLooe, The poFomDur 
islmll ^ rooetod on an Iron nod j hra.^bwood iltail 
men throw { umu the fire); there shall tho ovil-doer 
be EmuBumed* If these wards impUed merely the 
Hudemnation of adultery in general, they wonlJ 
uO m eoatradietiou to lue TOmpnratively lenient 
p^l^nifnta prescribed later on*** Tlj^ crime 
whmb demouds an expiation so tetrihle is certainly 

T ’P''*™an with a mau 

helengi^ to (ju* ^.j t^o three lewer castes, Tlds 
la ptovi^hy tlie similar regnlatiom of other law- 

"f 

! b« She. 111, ?i, -- 

I -fcAaAaude” g- /- ■ . ^ fCliJkfirfpuilivfl, 
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Br tlw fid* ol Umm Mrac* pmaltin Ute poatehtaenU MitriMd 
in Um (oltowiaf rmm o( tfi* Agni-P. la vxpUUoa vt adsUnrr 
Mwni altogtthcf hxUctoui t ' Tbs vomsa mmiaed bjr s nsn bs* 
longing to sn •(fOMl ensts riasll bs sUousd to ant ow saOdent 
to avtu tils; tbs wotnsn < by s nmn ol s luglisr cnsts 

■bsU hST* her band ahsvad. A Brfthman tor intrrooona wilb 
s Valiys woman, s Kfstrlys tor inttnaona witb s womsa ol 
lower csats, s Kfstriya or s VsUra tor tba flrat oirenoo ol inter- 
oourw with s siMrs womsa, ■bsU ba fkied.' 

Tba ponkliiMts in Msan are ■imOarijr graded acconCag to 
Um casts to which tba odandcm beloag. For adults with tba 
wita ol a man ol om ol tba tbres bigbtr cmMm, a Sodra is to 
ba poniahed witb oonflocatioa of property and the cntUng cH 
ot bis organ ot ganefatton; it abs were gtianicd,—a oooditloo 
to which great totportanoa la attached,—tba penalty nay aran 
be death. In tbia latter cases abnilar poniahmant orartakca 
the Vailya or Ksatriya who la guilty with a Brthman woman; 
otbarwias they eaoapa witb heavy IhMa, haprinonBwot, ibarlng 
ol tba bead, sad watsriiv of the bead witb ofine. A Brahman, 
on tba oootrary, wbo ia guilty ot a aiifiilar oVenoe, is only ooo- 
demned to On^ whkh am lower than in the oaas ol a Kgatriya.* 

The wife of adultery may justly be re- 

{ indiatcd, ana ezpulidun from caste also tuually 
ollowa Since, however, divorce is opptwed to 
the principle of Hindu law, which regatus it as a 
sin lor husband and wife to be separated on the 
ground of mutual aveniion,t and according to the 
testimony of al-BlrOnl did not occar,^ ve must 
avmme that, as a rule, the adulterv was not 
allowed to ooine to light, and that the rule of 
Vifnn was observed, according to which the tri* 
bnnala were to interiero only when the husband 
was unable without assistance to manage his 
wife. 9 In the view of certain SmfiU also, abso¬ 
lute repudiation of the wife was not always the 
consequonce of adultery. PAraskara ordains that 
repudiation Is to be resorted to only where the 
ai^lteroua connexion has not been without result, 
or the woman has sefiarated herself permanently 
from her family.] H&iita even declares himself ex- 
presdy against the repudiation of the adulteress.^ 
Other passages make mention of merely tempon^ 
and insignincant penances, such as the use of in¬ 
ferior fo^ and oluthing, sleeping on the ground, 
and performance of the servile tasks of scouring 
and sweeping. •• 

Statements which appear strange, but which are 
based upon the inferior position of the Hindu 
woman and the restraint to which she is subjected, 
regard an adultery convermtions in an improper 
place or at an improper time, personal contact, 
playing and jesting, even the rendering of atten¬ 
tions and gifts of clothing, omamenta, dowers, 
etc.tt 

Undoubtedly more of theory than reality under¬ 
lies these legal prescriptions. How little they cor¬ 
responded to generally accepted ideas of morality 
is shown, for example, by the paragraph of the 
KAmasQtra which treats of intercou^ with 
married w’omen. Among the reasons which deter 
a woman from adultery, reraod for morals ia men¬ 
tioned only in the last place. Even the stem 
|«naltiM which the law ordains for adultery be¬ 
tween those belonging to different castes are to be 
ascribed, in the Qrst instance, to the endeavour of 
the Br&hmans to give support to the social order 
which they had themselves evolved, and to aasert 
the precedence to which they laid claim. Actual 
examples, nevertheless, of the infliction of savage 
ptmistiments upon adulteresses are found in the 
popuhur literature. Instances are on record where 
the king is enjoined to have the nose and ears of 
the adulterous wife cut off.^ In a narrative of the 
PafichatantraQ the aggrieved hnsfaiuid himself ad- 
minuiters correction by cutting off his wife's nose 
and repudiating her. This kind of penalty seems 
to have been quite usual in the Middle Ages, even 

• lUou. tUL ♦ Xlrwls, xO. 90. t /Hdia. U. IM. 

I visBU V. IB. I FBr- X-^ HSr. iL. U. 

• * xxO. »; TmI|^ xxL i, U ; TlJiUvslk]r«, L tO; 

K&rsds. xU. 91. 
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as it is to-dav. It meets ns again, at least as a 
threat, in the legendary literature of the Buddhists. 

* .\nd of this evil woman cut off the ears and nose 
from her living body.’ * As here the threatened 
ponishment is not carried out, so elsewhere through¬ 
out the J&takas a very mild conception of adultery 
is presented. In the Pabbatapatthara jAtakaf 
the king hems his wife, whom ne loves, and the 
minister wiui whom she has had guilty inter¬ 
course, not to sin again, and forgives them. An- 
oUier king, who hiu been betrayed by hla wife 
with all toe sixty-four messengers whom he has 
sent to her durinc the campaign^ves orders for tbo 
miilty iiarties to be lieheaded. The future Buddha, 
bowei’cr, obtains their pardon by Minting out to 
the king that the men were led astray by the 
q^ueen, and that she has only followed her nature, 
since women are insatiable in the indolgeaoe of 
their passioiis.t Elsewhere a minister who has 
transgressed in the royal harem, and is caught 
yraoranle dtJirto, is banished from the realm.9 
lliis lenient judgment of adultery as it is found 
in the JAtakas U, nevertheless, not to he traced to 
an intentional relaxation on the part of the 
Buddhists of the BrAhman law of marria^, hut 
rather to the fact that the narratives, which arose 
in popular circles and were transmitted orally, 
reflect the Hindu view better than the BrAhman 
theory as formulated in the Stnr^it. Among the 
peoples, moreover, who adopted Buddhism, mar¬ 
riage law and custom, like prescriptive rights and 
usagn in general, underwent no essential chanm. 
Abstinence from adultery wras one of the rules 
the observance of which wraa enjoined by the Con¬ 
gregation on the youths of the Laity. | ’Tlio 
taking of life,* it is said in the Slgftlov^asutta. 
which minutely describes the duties of the laity, 
'the appropriation of another's possessions, and 
falsehood are named (as offences); the wise do not 
commend intercourse with the wife of another man 
(paraddrrtffamanam).* 

According to the traditional accounts of the 
indigenous customary law of Ceylon, open punish¬ 
ment for adultery was usual only when the wives 
of the king were involved. In other cases the 
hns^nd was at liberty, if he had caught the 
seducer in the act, to beat, wound, or even kill 
him. If the husband laid a complaint on the 
ground of adulteiy, tlie accused, in the absence of 
proof, was to be dismissed with reproof and warn¬ 
ing : but if convicted, to be condemned to light 
bmily punishmen^ with imprisonment and line.5 
The legal principles, also, which are in force in 
Burma, and which are traceable to Hindu law but 
little modified by Buddhism, do not in general 
recognize the se%’cr« penalties threatened in the 
BrAhman Uw-booka Members of the lower castes 
guilty of adultery with a BrAhman woman are to be 

K misbed with lUO blows of a stick, bat with 1000 
ows in case of intercourse with a K^triya. 
More stem punishments, however, such as homing 
alive, may bo inflicted.*• In other cuaea fines 
suffice for expiation, the amount vamng with 
Uie caste of toe parties concerned. Should the 
offender, however, be unable to pay, he is re¬ 
duced to slavei^. The seducer must farther 
apologize, and give his promise not to repo^ the 
offence. Should he break hit promise, ho is ex¬ 
cluded, if a K^triya, from intercourse with bis 
relatives; if a BrAhman, ho is oxcommunicateu 
from his caste, and reduced to the condition of a 
Chati4Ala.tt According to another pasi^ of the 

• OtUspadoinsJ&t. 193. t PMk. 194. 

1 AldUsrlvii&t. 119. , 
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same Uw<book,* which exhibit* in ^^eral a remark 
able cxmtrMit to Hindu law, the Brahman who U 
goiltj of odolte^ with a woman of hi* own caste 
shall have^ hia head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from hi* caste. 

The bniband mav separate himself from hia 
adulterous wife, and may retain all her posses- 
aions.t The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
belong also to the wife,; but ahe has no claim to 
the whole property. 

In modem India adnltery is regarded in the 
a^e light as in ancient times, since the r^gnla- 
tions of the Brfthman law-books are still valid, and 
the social pcmtion of woman has nndergoi.e little 
change. It is true that even by the Hindu of to¬ 
day the chaste wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked utoo as the incarnation of 
LaksmI, the goddess of wealth and good fortune ;9 
but bow little confidence the Hindus place in the 
faithfulness of their wives is shown by the close 
watch to which now, as formerly, they are sub¬ 
jected. The fear of punishment is regaraed at the 
present time also as the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. ' No punishment 
is thought too brutal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the women are well aware. I have my¬ 
self seen instances, especially in the North-West 
I^vinees, where a husumd has cut off the nose of 
his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometime* cot off, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. . . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
rutlilessly cast out'l Even if this picture is over¬ 
drawn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stem jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nep&l the aggrieved husband has the 
right openlv to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty; ud here, as well as among eertain Chitia- 
mng Bill Tribes, a wife whom infidelity has 
betrayed into guilt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the nound of adultery is allowed, 
according to the Madras Census Import for 1801. 
The Ceziras Report, also, of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh for 1001 mentions that the lower 
as well as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the wife for u nch a s tity. If, nevertheJesa, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty mor^itv than in the endeavour of the 
Hindus to withdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. 

UrsMTcaa—I. JoOy, • n. au«,'bi OtAP IL 8 , Btnm- 


^ HopUas, ‘SodsI sad PoatUae of ^ RullaTcSaU 

la Aaomt ladis^’ Is JA03, voL xiiL USB, pp. 107, wf; XUi- 
or VocclMdmrw Law is Uw Kamdgma Kma- 
domjr. br UM«anTi«rsadPsasbolilu.l 8 S 0 . a. ilxL; JsrdiM 
^ Forachbsats^. m OwtdkiM Law, Rsi^ooa. 1881: 
Rich. a EKt im mtUn a mwA. Indiaa, IMM, 

P- J- A. Onbols, Biada Manntrt, Outomu. amd CWw 
tr. hr B. R. Bwuchsiap, UU. a US; & C Bom 
F *«; mTp. Baoilrtoa WomaJi 
im /i^ Loa^ Ute, p. IS; 1C Boock, l>urtX Indim imt 
mneUota^ Load Ntpal, ISC^p. SSS; B. Wostrrmarch. 
Bistort 9fHwma»Marriag«, van, p,m. R. FlCK. 

ADULTERY (Jewish).—The substitution of 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in the 
Jewish law on adultery. From the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, mono^my became the pre¬ 
valent custom in Jewish life. But the law con¬ 
tinued to regard as adultery only the intercourse 
of a married woman with any n>sn other than her 
hosband. Thus a married man was not r^^arded 
as guilty of adultery unless he had intercourse with 
a marrttd woman other than his wife. For in 
thooi^ he might have several wives, and an nn- 
mamed woman with whom he had intercourse 

• Uwm Kray, »t SL f Jh. xH it. 

t Msaoo woonasas Dhammsthat, 178. | Bose, p. SM. 

1 BUtiaftoo. S'mms ia India, p. lit. 


might become his wife. In fact, according to the 
^obinie law, snch intercourse i;dgbt be construed 
into a legal marriage. But oouenhinage was severely 
condemned (Levilieua Babba, ch. xxv.). Yet t^ 
difference between the l^pal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using the term in its 
now eurr^t sense) was considerably affect^ by 
the abolition of the Jewish power to pronounce or 
inflict capital punishment. This occurred, accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish sooroes (Jerus. Sank. 18a, S46; 
Bab. Sank. 41a), forty rears before the destruction 
of the Temple (i.e. La the year a.d. 30); but what¬ 
ever be thought of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that the death penalty was neither pro¬ 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generaliv conceded that the 
case of the woman taken in auoltery (Jn 8*'*^) does 
not imply that the woman would actuals have 
been stoned. In the first place, the law of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except where a bo- 
trothed vii^ bad intercourse with a man other 
than her amanoed husband (Dt SF*- **). In other 
cases (Lv 20**, Dt 22**) the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
Jewish tradition, the criminal was exeented not by 
stoning, but b^ strangulation (Mishna Sank. xi. 1). 
Secondly, it will be observed that the woman bad 
not vet been tried by tbs court. Finally, as indi- 
catM above, the death penalty bad long ceased to 
be inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the Gospel of St. John was just the attempt to pot 
Jesus into a dilemma, as the commentators point oat. 
It may well be that the irr^ularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggravation of the record. 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the woman, who lost all her rights 
under the marrisge settlement; the tnsn wss 
scourged. The buanuid of the adulteress was not 
permitted to cohabit with her; be was compelled 
to_ divorce her (Mishna, So^ 1: Maimonides, 
HUck. Itkutk, xxiv. 6). Tne adulteress was not 
allowed to marrr her paramour (iSbfa v. 1). In 
case of the mana adultery, he was eompellad to 
grant a divorce on his wife’s applieatioo; the woman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the medissval authorities 
the Court would compel the husband to divorce 
her in case of his liauitual liceationsness (Eben 
ha'Etar, $ 154, 1 gloss). The * ordeal of the bitter 
waters’ (No 6***“) was abolisbed by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai during the Roman invasion (Mishna, So{a 
ix. 9), thongh (^een Helena of Adiabene—a pro¬ 
selyte to Judaism in the 1st cent. A.D.— sought 
to restore it (Mishna, Foma ilL 10; Tosefta, Yoma 
ii. 3). Of tbe orde^ itself, K. AViiba (2od cent. 
A.D.J remarks: ‘Only when the (suspicious) bus- 
band is himself free from guilt will tbe waters be 
an effective test of his wife’s guilt or innocence; 
but if he has himself been guH^ of illicit inter¬ 
course, the waters will have no effect* (Sifre, Neu6, 
21: So(a, 476). Mr. Amram {Jeioitk J^ncye. voL L 
p. 217) comments on this passage as follows: * In 
tbe light of this rabbinicaJ dictum, the saying of 
Jesos in tbe case of the woman taken in adnltery 
acquires a new meaning. To Uwee asking for her 
punishment, he replied: *'Ue that is wiuont sin 

A stone at her** 
(Jn 8^.* The abolition of tbe ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the great prevalence of adultery; 
and it may be that in Oie disturbed oonditious due to 
tbe Roman regime laxity ot morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it was Imt a temporary lapse. Tiie 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 
pimt^ in marital relations (cf. Abrahams, Jaacitk 
Ly* in the Middlt Aqtt, 1806, 00 f.). The sanctity 
of marriage was upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness amd virtue. Tbe moral abhorrence 
felt agaiut the crime of adultery is shown in many 
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Kabbtnkal nttenwoe*. Not all a man's other 
rinues would save him from Gehenna if he com¬ 
mitted adultery (^ofa, 46). Even lustful desire was 
condemned as a moral oRence {Ebcn ha^Ezcr, { 21; 
ef. Mt 5*^" *•). PurhaM the most remarkable lesti- 
iDony to tho •J6wiAh uetcslAtion of tho criine is to 
be found in the Talmud (SanA. 74a). In the year 
A.D. 135, at the crhds of the disastrous revolt 
amunst Hadrian, a meeting was held at Lydda. 
The assembly, was attended by several famous 
Rabbis (including AViba), and the question was 
discussed as to the extent of conformity with 
Roman demands which might justiliably bo made 
ratlier than face the alternative of death. It was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or ailiui 'draydtA (rtnu nV». This 
latter phriM includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetx, Ilitt, of tht Jew, English tr., U. ch. xvL). 

Orundlinun da MoaUik Tat- 
T**^**S*J5 laeo); D. W. Amram. 

^ suUw'* art. * Adoltsr; * 

in JaeiMk roL L i. ABRAHAMS. 

ADULTERY (Mnalim).—In the year 4 of the 
Ultra, tho Prophet wa* accompanied on one of his 
military expeditions by his wife, ‘A'iaha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re¬ 
mained beliind and reached MuhamnuuS^’s oaravsLn 
only on the following morning, in the company of 
a man. This circumstanoe caused great scandaL 
Even the Prophet at lint suspected his wife of 
adultery. Afterwards, Itowever, it was revealed to 
him that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
spun reoondled to her. The versee of the Qur’&n 
that have reference to this occurrence, namely, 
contain, amongst other statements, 
the following words: ‘As for the whore and the 
whoramonuer, scours each of them with a hundred 
stripes, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah’s religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (impuUtions) on chaste women and do not 
bring four witnesses, scourge them with eighty 
stripM, &nd do not rocoiv^ any tostimony of tbein 
for ever (cf. Th. Ndldeke, Geeeh, dee Qordiu, p. 156, 
A. Spiwger, Dos Uben «mf die Uhrt dee MoKam- 
***^’ ^'2 r^* Margoliouth, Mohammed 

and the Etee of p. 841; The Koran, Sale’s 

Eng. tr., ed. 1825, it 180). 

In Isl&ra, therefore, according to verses of 
the QuP&n, incontinence shonld bo punished with 
one h^red stripes. Originally, however, Mnham- 
tn»a had commanded that those who had been found 
piilty of thb misdemcanonr should be put to death 
by sto^g—a ponUiment which be had probably 
denvod from Judaiam* In the Mnalim tradition, 
vanou instances are mentioned in which tliia 
pnnuhrnent is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 
h^mad s co^and (of. A. N. Matthew^ 3/uAhl/- 
td-Mai^K li. 182-186. CalcntU. 1810; I. Gold- 
"^“^“LedM^hes Rocht in Theorio und 
RtdUewieeenerh. 

v^l. ^ff.). It may thus be understood that the 
Prophet had dengnedly mitigated the punishment 
attached to adnlterr out of affection for ’A’iaha. 

After Muhammad’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated W the verses of 
Qur’An xxiv. 1-5. But the second Khallf,’Umar, set 
his face very strongly against this view. According 
to him, adultery in IslAm should be punished with 
stoning. * Thus hath the Prophet ordained it,' said 
be, * and thus liave we acted on his command. Some 
people say that tbev find no injunction to tliis effect 
in Allahe book; but in the days of Mnluunmad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur’An 
to recite also a verse in which the punishment of 


stoning was nndonhtedly denounc^ against the 
violator of the marriage bond.’ lnde«o» ,»|C^*jling 
to Mosliro tradition, such a verse ^ ^ve 

formed originally a part of the thirty-Uuni Sdra 
(cf. Nttideke, op. eit. p. 186). . , 

in the Mnwim law-books, both i^ishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are found tliTMten^ 
ag^st the offence of fornication (Arab. »"«). By 
this offence, the Mmdim j^urists unders^d not only 
adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
twraons who do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and wife or 
For those who are not yet married, if ^dw 
themsdves guilty of this offence, a<»wgmg is 
thought sufBcient; all others must u» tlw cose be 
natWdMthlyrtoning. An 
to tl» Utlor group of porMU, » u> 
mMAsan. The original signification of this word is 
‘ wSHniurded,’ but in Arauicit came to be employed 
meUphorically to signify a marriefi 
later a marri^ person in general (cf 
• Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ KackrtcMtn^ famio/. 
GeetUech. der IKuieitseA. in Gottiag^t 18»3, >o. 11, 
p, 447). According to the jurists, * pwson 

remains muhgan, even though his 
been dissolved at a later period. 
renders himself guilty of and, he 
Id IslAm. stoning U thus not a punUhment exclu¬ 
sively of adultery, as was often “1^ 

(cf. Snonck Hurgronje, * 

Mo^mnudaniechee Re^ m ZDMG hj*- 181 “•)- 
On various matters of detail, for example, 
the question whether those who sr* y* i * 
must also be scourged, etc., many ^ mto different 
scholastic minutuc. The evidence of 
according to Qur’An xxiv. 1-5, cannot be printed 
except by the testimony of four 
who are able to confirm the truth of the accu»tion 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for and is 
tnerehy rendered impossible, nnlesa the K^jy 
perso7make. a confeiK and thus becomes will- 
ingly subjected to the punishmeiit. ^ 

When a man takes h^ wife in tbs act of adnlUry. 
he may put her to death at once, along with her 
paramoOT. If be suspects her of sdultcry, 1*« •• 
Squired t4> bring forward any 
?.w ^iU him to take an oath that his ^fe 1^ 
been unfaithful to him. When. bow«ver, the wife 
on her part swears under oath tliat “ mnocenf 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marri^e is 
then dissolved; and if the wife bring* ac^hl into 
the world, the legitimacy can bo 
husland. The swearing of this 
called Ifdn. Cf. Qur’An xxiv. fi-®*. 
accuse their wives (of adultery) 
witnesses (thereof) b^des thenasel'®** the t»ti- 
mony (which shall ho required) 

(shall be) that bo swear four times by 
ipeaketh the truth and the fifth um* (th^ ^e «- 
pV^) the cunie of God on ^ 

And it shall avert the pumshment ‘J*! 

U slie swear four Ume. ty God that 

if the fifth time (she imprecate) the wrath of God 

on her if be spoaketh the trutL . punished 

Slaves are not stoned for and, wi* r 

with fifty •tripes. ^ JUdit moA 

LiTUATcsa— B. Ssebso, 

&*s;lifudto> LArt VP^U.n tf.. sur 

ktificia ot Muslim Uw Books; J. Bsci^l suf 

Bolracbtuns <**.W**^t‘*^*“ Wl*- 

Ibsoris oml Pnxls la d«r Turks!, W. JITirNTOlX. 

ADULTERY 

Jesus Md the , ^|y with ontaanl 

that the Law of hUwe deeU ^^yj^iount teaches 
actions, while the -^idon. and the 

n. to Ihijk of 

motives t^t prompt ^f Uws, Mida 

it is said, like other ancient codw -» 
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the sinful act by which the marriage bond is rio> 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other hand, shows us 
tliat the inward disposition which renders the sinful 
act impossible is the one thing of importance in the 
sight of God. A moment's ronidJeratiun will con> 
vince os that, whatever element of truth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as a com* 
piete and satisfactory account of our Lord’s com* 
ment on tlie Seventn Commandment (Mt 6 ^**), 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say that the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives. The command, ' Thou shall not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,' behind the outward 
act, and condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
pamage in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord goes 
beyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper moaning to the command, * Thou 
shall not commit adultery'; that He does not 
merely recall to men's minds the teaching of the 
TentK Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jewish schools, but that He lays 
down a great princinle of the righteousness renuired 
in the Kingdom of heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of conne. The Tenth Commandment for¬ 
bids the sinful desire, mainly because it tends to 
cundnet which will injure one’s neighbour; it is a 
safeguard against injury, and the thought of the 
injn^ done to one’s neighbour U the prominent 
thought. In the passa^ in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other liand, onr thoughts are centred 
on the moral injury to the man huuself. * If thy 
right eye canseth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not tLit tliy 
whole body be cast into hell.' The indulgence in 
sinful Uiougbts and desires b not a minor oHence 
tending to the injury of others, but b already the 
soul-destroying sin of adulteiy' committed in the 
man's own net^ 

It b now easy to understand why it b that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the fiesh are unsparingly 
denounced, we have no detailed classification of 
such sins; and very little account b taken of the 
various dbtinctions—as iietween adultery, fornica¬ 
tion, stvprum, etc. etc.—which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in writings on these sub- 

} ’ects. The word ns^ most frequently in the NT 
or such sins b * fornication.' * Thu serves 

to include all those * lusts of the flesh which war 
again><t the soul'il P3'‘); and but little account 
b taken of the dbtinrtion between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver otFeuce of 
or adultery proper, which involves the 
violation of the mamam bond. Some UTiters in 
modern times have found a difficulty in onr Lord's 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
bond— wapttrrif V 67 «v roprcfar (Mt 6 **), fiii M 
(IS^); and Dbllinger {Chrittmthum ttrui A'ircAc) 
made a not very successful attempt to show that 
the wonl wopirtla ip these oasaages must refer to 
some offence committed before marriage, rendering 
the marriage itself null and void ab initio. It i<« 
a sufficient refutation of thb riew that such an 
interpretation was not thought of by the writers of 
the nrst four centuries, and that no difficulty was 
found in^ recognizing ropsria as a ipmeral term, in¬ 
cluding in itodf all sins of the flesh, and in thb 
{larticnlar instance applying to adultery. 

The pasaaOT in 1 Tn 4*, b which St. Paul deals 
directly with the sin of adulter^*, may be nlaccd 
side by side with these passage* from Mt., as 

* 8L Paul UM sad dcrlvstitros sboat ebltecn Uum: 

doM noi oonir, white itivit (sad dsriiatirM) occurs 
only Krt Unw la hi* E{rfaUc*, ana two of thoM fawtsDce* art 
euotaUoa* trota ih* Iteoalo^*. via Bo Z* 1^. 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
principle. The Apostle does not ^ore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery b sinful because 
it b a kind of tneft (ri ttif irwtp^ni^ir cal wXtostertts 

ry -rpAypiari rdr airmS). Hot be seems 

to dwell on thb aspect of the matter only in 
passing, while bb exnortation b occupied mainly 
with tlie need for purity and sanctincatioa, and 
the danger of that fornication (rijf vopinlaa —note 
the use of the article) which was so common a 
feature in the life of the Graeco-Homan world. St. 
Paul, no doubt, would have been quite ready to 
acknowledge that adultery, as inmeting a mure 
grievous or irrciiarable wrong, was a graver offence 
than simple fornication, just as he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth (1 Co 5'); 
but, in general, the object of the Ko«pel was not 
primarily to de^'elop a system of casubtry, but 
to call men to newness of life, and to produce a 
cliaracter which should make sin in all scAties and 
forms impossible. For the Christian, therefore, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a law of chastity, and the sin of adultery includes 
everr kind of nnlawfal sensual indulgence, whether 
in fought or deed. Marriage b, first of aU, a 
spiritual union between thoae who are * hetni to- 
ge^er of the grace of life* (1 P 3^); and all other 
object* most m considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life which b absolutely 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

2 . Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 5) nves us our first 
exanrole of the exercise of eccleMostical discipline 
by a Christian community: and the Eputles to the 
(orinthians make it plain that, while the Chrutian 
Cburrh from the verv beginning was accustomed 
to exercise a stem discipline over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the offence 
of adultery neoefluarily involved final and irre¬ 
vocable exclusion from the Church was unknown 
in the days of the Apostles. 

TaituWaa's ■to tmwn t, Uwrvlor*. that (irom tb* be^nniot 
|TM teas ol Um Iteah wvr* viteted with llnst rtnhitena fnaa tha 
Onircb, mute b* recanted aa an •xanaratloo. so tar aa iba 
Apoteolic ae* ii oonoariMd. Indeed, aU the avbtenoe eoas to 
•bow that we have bet* tatber tb« hteal pirtnre of the zlorica at 
the primiUva af*. aa ooecteTod by the antbuteaatlc Moataaiat, 
than a aober aUtetBaat at fact.* 

Towards the close of the 2nd cent, there seems 
to be no doubt that the dbeipUno in the Churches 
of Africa and Italy, with which Tertnilian was 
most familiar, was exceedingly strict: but the 
evidence available appears to show Uiat there was 
no uniform or clearly defined srstem of discipline 
established throughout the whole of Christendom. 

Imuma fe. Hiwr. i. L IZl teOa ns of cvrtala women in tb* 
Cbnrrb of Lyona who bod bean (mind rnUty of adnliciy, and 
MtbjK^ to praanoa. Aa b* apeaka of only ocm o( tbaaa aa aoi 
bcln* OnaQv raatond to ooaaaiunloo. It may ba infrrrcd that tb* 
otbara had baan racalvad back; baoca w* may coacioda Iba 
ayatam of dtedplina la tb« Gallic Church wma aamrwbat loan 
•trin Ibaa that which errralted in Italy or Africa. Durinff tba 
vdiote of tba mb'ApaatoUe acc, and down, at all rranta, to tba 
^ ***** ®?*^’ atandard at isonbty whkb w* 

ted In tb* Apoato^ •«• wm w»U malntainod tbronebout tba 
Oiriatian co mmnn lt te a If any Chriatiaa tdl away to vicioaa or 
Immoral coarata. ba woold la aU probability (ocimL tba Chuirb 
aad irlapae to baaUwalra. Bonoa caaaa ^ yrava offaocra cail- 
la* lor ycte teaatical onuui* would ba of ran ooenmnea. and 
^ rofuBtlona rwaind for tba aaubliahinoat of a waU-dtelnad 
arteom of pralteoual diac^iaa would not aria*. 

W ith the expansion of tlie Church and abo, 
perhaps, as a conseqnmce of the fading awi^ of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
CThurch was to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the world, to relax somewhat tlie 
extreme severity of discipline, to make provision 
for the reatontUon of lainitcnt sinners, and, at the 
(tame time, to make the Church's rules on such 
matters clear and dbtinct. 

* Mare, hr. *. TartnlUan h«n anumaratas ‘aavra deadly 
aschate from oomnimioa,**tL fdofotetria, UajpArmui, 

Aamodtuaa, adaftmnm, etm/tnam,/mUum Uet i mmium, /reaa. 
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Pom Callxtaa U («. m) «»• probably a«iU>*r tto* »5p«*r 
ol bfiqulw dttrfcud by hia eMmiM. oor yrt an 
•xpotwat ©f •vaarelkil prlacipiMi, bat a ruler <H prao; 

tkaTlMoai andlorMl^ who mw ciaariy what w rwdrKl 
by the dmaoetanoea oTlha Uaw. Ilia tamoa mSM : * E« at 

et forahmUoaia delleU hmctia ponltaotia 
bowarcr, prorokad a atormy eootrwaray, and wm aaaaUad w1^ 
mocfa rigour and btttenwaa bjr Tert^Jan In 
yWMtia. In Ihla oootaat, and in the KoraUan dkputo whfch 
foOowed. tha rlciory retnatoed with thoaa who malnta;^ the 
luar PoUey, and axptilanoa showed that tha high bat Imprac- 
tkmbla Idai^ of wbat aeancd to ha the mon aUictly reUgioua 
party ware nnaaited to tha naw oODdlttooa and drctunatanoat 
of tho Quuchi 

From the bennning of tho 4th cent, dottn to 
the Tcry close of the Middle Ages, a long acriea o£ 
Conciliar deereea and other authoritative enact- 
nienta bear* witness to tho fact that throughout 
thU period tho Church wa» called upon to deal 
practically and effectively with a widclr prev^ent 
immorality, and to solve the problem of comUning 
doe severity against sinners with the mercy enjoined 
by tho gospel. ... „ , 

Tho Canons of the Council of lUiben* (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to have 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
eoclesiastical legislation of succosding ages, iwd 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
which the Church had to deal and tho principles 
adopte<l in dealing with them. 

CSboo » dreUrw Uw» s worasn who has dlTorosd li« hurtj^ 

loc sdnltory ought not to msrry ag^ dtuing horbsnd- s U f^ 
time. Should she do so, sbs to to be sxcliKtod from oonimiuim 
until after the 0ist boabaM's death, at all avonta unlsM aba 
■boukl be aclaed with a dangcroua innarn. 

u dscrcea perpetual axcloaloa Iron oommunlon in IM 
of aeMJrrrstMf rtnrina who have faDen, and who abow m 
trua seiwe of the ssriouanaas of tbelr le« (noji g«rfd 

amUttritU). Socb rirytns, II repentant, may be reatoeed to eotn- 
munloD in tba boor of d enfh 

canon It- I'fejn'a^ aacwlorar, guilty oflomkatloa, to 
undergo a yaar'a penanoe and to marry UmIt aaduceri. 

Canon IS oondemns marriage with Jaws, p a gauS i ®r baretioa 

aa akin to adultery. , . . , i_ 

Ca ff«»! 18 coodemna adultery committed by a clergy man. 
Btobopo. prwsta, or deoeona fotuMl guilty c4 adultery are never, 
even to the ^ of tbeir Uraa, to ba reetored to communion, 
both bacnaae of tha enomdty of tho offence and beoauae of 
the wiMMtei to the Church Pet propter a tmnd alti m et propter 
aefsoditm crimen I.* . , ^ 

Canon IB fanpoeea liro ycarr penance for n atngto act of 
ftdolivfye 

64 ten )-eari for aduhery petetoted In for any 

length of time, and enoeta that there muet be no reetoratlon to 
ootnmanionaokmg aa the alAnar nar^ata In the eintal Ufa. 

Canon 7X. A wmow who oommlts ndnitery (too) muet undergo 
a^jtenanc* of Bra yean, and. If prac t kn we , nuut marry her 

H to worth noting that la tbcaa deems tha wer^ nwrekMi 
and adtiiuritiM are used in tha broad NT sansa to I nch i de elna of 
Ibe flesh of every deecriptlaa. 

3 . ChristiAnity and the civil law.— It^ may or 
may not have been a mistaken seal for Christ^ 
relt^on and mori^ty that induced Constantine 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adnltery which had been obsolete nnoe the 
da.v» of Augustus Cspsar.t In any case. It seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in Ute 
time of Theodosius 1 . a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at all events in the city of Itomc. 
We learn from the Church historian Socrates 
(//JS V. 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy fanners were 
punu^ed by eoniinement in the puUio brotheU 
under circamstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy. The £m{ieror is jpraised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 

* Tbt refusal of absototloo ImpUM that tbs offsoc* oom mi t t sd 
to OM with tespsd to whkb the Cburcb bos so autborlty to 
teomtos tbs Dirtos pardon, but doss noi imply a ctoim to Umit 
tod s power to groat lorfiT«aslB^ ^ moK ^ bs 

a dsdaritloo that the fuUty pw*» win srfto^r ba flaonr loto. 

* |it,r of OxMtanttos oondsmned the sdultinm to dea t h, 
but the penalty might be mitigated to baatobmstit. lbs para¬ 
mour woototo befacsdsd If a fresmoih and If a ^rs, burned to 
death (Tod. Justin. 1 . U. tit. lU (Wtone dsyeodiigaln^ 
both ruUtr parties tbs psnnily Inmcted 00 parrlcktss^j^ to be 

is a mck (ik. t. rU. Uk flfl). 


his visit to the capitaL Under Justinian the 

death penalty was finally aboltebed. and the l.ex 
Jnlia restoiM with certain modifications. By this 
legislation the guilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband within tw'o years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever wo may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon tho civil law of the older 
Empire, s'o can have no donbt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 6th and fol¬ 
lowing centuries was wholly benefirant. The 
barbarous se\'eritie8 of the old national^ laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
jiecuniary fines and —for guilty women —con- 
linement in convents gradnally Uwk the pine® 
of tlie death sentence or tho infliction of cruel 
mutilations. . , , ^ 

Tbs coda ofTbsodortedserteddeaUi ter odult^. Amantod 

man who seduced * rirgto was mulcted In a third p^ ol to 
property ss damages. unmarried oedaoer was bound to 
moiTT to rictlm and sodow her with a flilb ^ 
tbs Borgundioo oods the adulterer was puntolwd with doolb. 
ood tbs odulterMS. If sot put to death, w “ 

IntemoQS psrwm. By tbs Vltogolto 
and h«T paraiDoar wtrt up to th« Injured husband lo ba 
puatohsdwith death or oth or wls e according to to tree pleoanra 
noguing, matUotioa, and other borbaroua puntobmmts were In 
tocos amongst tbs Danes and Saxons. In K ng tond tbs d ss th 
Moolty wai not formally oboltobed until tba reign of Ooute. 
I'gM lUlouB. HitL ^iMtim Ckrisfienfry, Bk. m. v«X 

There was, indeed, one enstom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowly, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence 01 Christian leach¬ 
ing. In genentl the tone of morabty—especially 
in all that relates to married life—amongst those 
nations w'as very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world which they conquered. Monog^y 
was the t^e, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con- 
cubinoB. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it liard to 
accept the Christian view, and to reg^ this 
practice as sinful adultery, or that zealous Christian 
teachers should have often found the task of con¬ 
tending against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4 . Divorce.—The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; but differences of opinion have prevailed 
os to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the huswunL By the civil 
law of England, a wiie cannot obtain a decree f<v 
divorce on tlie sole ground of the husband's 
adultery: there most be other circamstances, as, 
«.y., cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient ground for divorce. The subject of 
divorce wul be more fully treated in a separata 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in tho iwman Catholic Church, and by 
the canons of tho English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, are not allowed to 
marry again daring the Ufelimo ^ the 
partner. RemarriaOT i* permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most Reformed ^hureh^ 

UTtsarvma-Voa Dobochtttx; C^uftos 
C*ii«A(WiUiamsa.Xoniato, WH): (TSST 

jr»f«to; Usmacb, Cto*. tMAnM. /itoraaw (tojp^ 
1889): hmik, At&riHL fl mwf ia ri p K * 
also Letoumesa. L inAution dm 
l*aito, ItwS (Bag. u. In CmUwveranf Sc*fntt iwtoi . 

Vaeoat't DiA. dt ThdcL CaUtcit^ « - M. hOLEV. 


W. M. Foley. 

ADULTERY (Parii). —The ancient Ilians 
attached much importance to 
they looked upon adultery 
GflUifl Ushtavaitl {Yntna, luL f) 
folly worded warning against what Mills oalU 
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*mlicitations to rice,'* etc. The female Yazata 
Alibi ( Yatht, xrii. 67-^) inTcigh* bittorlr acalnat 
this rice. She laya that it' ia the wont deco that 
men and tjranta do,’t when thejaedace maidena 
from the paUi of virtne. In aome parts of the 
Aveata and in the Pahlari hooka adultery is per- 
aonllied aa * JahL' The Yazata Haoma is entreated 
to withstand the eril influence of ricious women, 
whose lustful, wavering mind ia like a cloud, which 
chances the direction of its motion according to 
tlie direction of the wind (Foma, ix. 32). The 
Ameslia Spenta A$ha Vahuhtd ('Best Righteous¬ 
ness’) ia similarly appealed to (FoiAf, iiL 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is. as it were, an opponent 
of Gao, the good spirit of the earth or the animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the way of the progress of the worla|( Vindlddd^ 
XXL 1). The process of the world in the difierent 
spheres of aetiviw. physical and mental, acta 
against these eviMoers (s6 . xxl 17). &eda(- 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
b considered as a prototjrpe or maidenly virtue, 
and whose gnaHian spirit ia invoked to withstand 
the et'il machinations of Jahi, the personification 
of adultery ( Yasht, xiiL 142). 

In the Fahlari BundahitA (ch. iiL) this Jahi 
(I'ahlavi J*^) issaid to bean accomplice of Ahriman 
himself. Her work is 'to cause that conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Auhurmaxd and the archangela.'; 
In the Pahlari Dafistdn-i-DenM (71st qnestion)§ 
adultery is spoken of as one of the most heinous 
sins. The mother of Zohik is said to be the 
first woman in the world who committed this 
ofTcnce. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
lineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
to the Intimate authority of a husband. It is 
more heinous than theft or spoliation (77th ques¬ 
tion).! It is a crime which leads at times to mur¬ 
der, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion.11 There is another wav in which adultery 
leads to murder. It is noted in the account of preg¬ 
nancy ** that sexual intercourse during pregnancy 
is prohibited, because it is understood that it lea» 
to injury to the life of the child in the womb. 
Now, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
up to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul¬ 
tery even in pregnucy. Such intercourse may 
cause the loss ox the life of the child in the w'omb.ft 
Adultery U a canker in society in another way. 
When a man cominits adultery with a woman, 
according to the injunction of the VendidOd he is 
bound to support the woman whom he has seduced 
uid the chUaren that may be bom of the illicit 
intercourse. It is his duty to bring up his illegiti¬ 
mate children along with hie legitimate children. 
But then the company of the illegitimate children 
is likely to spoil toe good manners and morals of 
the le^timate childreiL And, on the other hand, 
if he does not bring op the Qlegitimate children 
properly, if he does not give them proper training, 
ne u responsible for, and goilty of, ul the wrongful 
acts and sins that the children may commit in their 
childhood or when they are grown up. 

The sin of adultery wm too heinous to be folly 
atoned for. But what little atonement could be 
made for it was directed to be done by the following 
good acts (DafUtdn-hDinlff, IxxriiL 17-19) t 
(a) The guilty person, especially the adulterer, 
must help, Le. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
about the marriage of four poor couples. (6) He 
most assist with money poor children who are not 
cared for by others, ana bring them op decently 
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and educate them, (c) H be sees others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his best to retrieve 
theixL ((f) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the I>v&zhdah-H6mlst. 

In the VtrS/’NajJtak the adulterer Is represented 
as punished by being thrown into a steaming brazen 
caldron (ch. lx.), the adulteress as gashing her own 
bosom and breasts (eh. IxiL).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. Ixiv.). In all eases of adultery the Vendiddd 
(XV. 18) requires that the person seiiacing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the children that may be bom of her until they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con¬ 
sidered a great sin {Vend. xr. 11-14). 

JiVANJI JAMSnEDJl MODI. 

ADULTERY (Roman).—t. Under the Repub¬ 
lic.—The word adtUierium is a noun-derivative 
of euiulterare, which is probably ad alterum (ss 
eonvertere). The offence on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawrful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and ia confined to mis¬ 
conduct with married women, misconduct with 
other than married women being designated by 
the general term stuprum. The unequal treat¬ 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Anl. GelL x. 23: ‘In admterio uxorem 
tuam si prebendisses, tine iudieio impune nccares: 
ilia te, ai adulterares . . . digito non auderet eon- 
tingere, netiue ins eat.’ From this passage it is 
clear that the old right of self-help survii^ into 
the times of the Republic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act Originally the 
oflence was dealt with not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed all bounds, and bemme, like 
open immoral!^, a matter for the police jurisdiction 
or the censors and ndiles), but by tbe tWirium 
domestieum, or family council, in which near rela¬ 
tives took^ part witn the hetwl^ of the funiily as 
president in virtue of his patria potetteu. This 
council o(mld inflict what punishment it chose 
(Dionys. u. 25; Suet Tib. f 35. Gf. Plin. HN 
xiv. 13 fll: ‘ matronam a suis media mori coactam,' 
where the charge brought is intemperance). If a 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her dowry she should retiun. Such a trial was 
termed a iiufictwm de mcribtu. The procedure 
followed b not accurately known, and cannot be 
recovered with any certainty from the evidence of 
the later lawyem. who are our only authorities. 

2 . Under the Empire: Th* Lex J'u/ui.—By the 
end of the Rcpublici, owing, among other causes, 
to the absence of eflective legblatiOT, immorality 
became so rife at Rome that the Government be¬ 
came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkai^ in 
the population of Italy. In consequence of thb, 
Augustus in 736/18 carried througn the measure 
known (though the title b donbuul) as the Lex 
Julia 04 adulleriie eoerrtftdie (Hor. Car. iv. 6. 
21-24; Snet. .4uy. 134). Thb, as its opening clause 
shows {'ne mm poHhac etupmm adulteriumce 
faeito eciene dole vtalo*), was directed against im¬ 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Roman law rccoipiiied 
adultery as an act done in contraventioo of the law 
of the state, and allowed others than the father 
or^ husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
thb purpose a new court {q^-ttio perpeiua) was 
establUbed (Dio, liv. 30). The frodents of the 
law that survive will be found in oruns, Fontee 
Joria AiUiqui*, p. 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punbhable by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
oflences knowingly {deto mala) committed against 
* Roshsoep sad Hsaf. rird/-^4s»sk pp. IM, U7. 
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any mairona hontsUt^ u well u against n 
wom&u {matcrftivtiUiouiy It shoulu b6 noUwu 
the concubinatua, or inferior marriage, thoogh^ 
great antiquity, wa* now for the Srat time reeogni^ 
ae a permanent legal relationship, doubtlees m 
to prevent such connexions from being oenalixM 
undCT the clauree against riupruin. The Uw lined 
the adnltereee in one half oi her dowry and one 
third of her property. The adulterer lori the half 
of his prepay. ooOx were interdw^ fiw and 
waXer, ft pozufthment booh replftficd by 
deporution to an island. There is no ground for 
raping that the death penalty j^ctiOTfri 
by the original terms of the Lax JuJta 
iL 2®. 14). Conrietkm entailed infamta tiu 

‘2. 2, 3), and the condemned became jncapable ol 
giving evidence {intaatabiUa, Dig. xxiL 6. 14, 18). 
The adultereea could not marry again (Dig. xxiA 
2. 28). but she was not debarred from entering we 
condition of eoncubtnatut (Mart- vi. 22). 
solution of the marriage a necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the wife or hw P^^* 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he rendered himself liable to the charge of procura¬ 
tion lUnoeinium). For sixty days after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the marriage the right to prosecute was 
r ftBc rvcd to the huBOftod or Tftthcr of tho woniftn 
(Dig. xlriiL 6. 2, # 8). If these took no actiOT 
within this period of time, any one unconnwtoa 
with the family (extrannu) could prosecute (Tac. 
Ann. iL 85). Both offenders could not be pro^ 
cuted at once, and the trial of the one had to te 
completed before that of the other was hemin. U 
the man was acquitted, the woman could not be 
charged. A period of limitation was present)^ 
within which an action must bo b^ght, —six 
months in the case of the woman, five ye^ to 
the case of the man. The ancient right of ^f-belp 
was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
bb daughter ii» ipso turpUudiiu inight kill her and 
her pftrftinoar» IT h© did bo in continenii^ which w»a 
held to mean ‘ almost by one and the same blow. 
The husband’s right to kill hb wife when taken 
in the act was withdrawn. Here we seem to see 
an attempt to abolbb the right of self-help by 
iwstricting it to the person least likelv to act on 
the impmse of the moment. The only fragment 
which We hasband retained of hb former power wm 
the right to loll the adnlterer if a freedman of the 
family or a paraona vilia(a.ff. an actor), wd if found 
in the house. The husband oould detain the adul¬ 
terer for twenty hours to order to secure evidence 
of the offence (rci Uatandca eauaa). 

The Lax Julia formed the baab of all subsequent 
legbbtion against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Chrbtian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more confined the right of prosecution to the near 
rebtivet of the adulteress. The death penalty was 
maintaiu^ during the reignsof succeet^g emperors. 
It was confirmed by Jostinian {Inst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adolteress the penalty of lifelo^ 
imprisonment to a nunnery, nnlM the offended 
husband cared to reclaim her within two years. 

LmuTTsa—W. Reta, Dot CrtmimMirtdU 4*r 
V. tost.; Th. Mommsen, MSm. Str^naht. 199. p. 
iL &a Boys. BiaL in droU erimintl da U«6. 

pp. 400B., 8778. F. «.UAIX. 

ADULTERY (Semitic),—The treatment of in¬ 
fidelity among the Semites can be illustrated by a 
oreat variety of evidence, extending from the 
Rifled legblation of @amraurabi, king of Bahy- 
lonb (c. 22S0), to the unwritten, though no less 
authoritative, tribal Uws of the present day. So 
far as women are ooncemed—and, aa elsewhere. 


the infidelity of the roan was only tardily recog¬ 

nized as hhuneworthy—it must be understood tbot 
the offence implies a particnlar type of marrisM, 
since It b obvious that where the wom^ has 
liberty of choice, does not leave her own Idn, and 
may receive her suitors when or as long as 
will, adultery b out of the question. Such a union 
b entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate offiipring.* But the pre- 
y milin g tTPB in thft Semitic wond is tiiftt wherein 
the woman folIowB the hoihandt who has paid a 
• hride-price* (Arab. moAr, Heb. mifiar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them^ for the kwb o r 
her services, and has acquired the right of poseei^ 
tng sons who shall belong to hb tribe. By tl^ act 
the practically acquired the exclusire 

property-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her own person. I^iither, it 
must be recognized that thb does not imply toat 
paternity always meant what it does to us. The 
e^ence goes to show that the man b at first only 
the father of all the children of the woman he ^ 
taken; and he might transfer or dbpoee ol her 
temporarily in a way that b quite repupant to 
all ideas of chastity. At thb stage, therefore, 
a dis tinction could be, and was, drawn between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term * adultery ’ could be applied 
only to those acts of infidelity whicli were done 
wiUiont the husband’s consent or knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any breaking of 
the onion between hasband and wife could be re- 
ernrded as a desecration. + See Markiaoe. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas ^ 
chastity in tne Semitic world, it b to be curved 
that there was a gradual development of institu¬ 
tions of law and justice. Primplly, tJl offencM 
against a man are matters for him and for his kin 
or tribe to settle; adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and It b not nntU soaety has taken many 
steps forward to government that the matter^is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There b a great social 
between the parental authority of Judp in ito 38, 
and the recognition that immorality b an offence 
to be pnnbhM by judges, to Job 31 . 

It b undeniable that there was much to early 
Semitic life that cannot be judged in the light of 
modem ideas, and tbat p^itive usm whi^ 
were hardly thought to bo dishonourable (Gn 19^, 
cf. Jr for which parallels could easily w 

found—bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recogmz^ at itil, 
could only have been the anauUiorized inMelity 
referred to above. But a general advpce in cw- 
tom can ho traced, and b peculiarly illustra^ by 
three stories of the patrisjrchs: there is a distinct 
growth in moraU in the account of Isaac s adven¬ 
ture at Gerar (Gn 28) aa compared with the dupU- 
cate narrative of Abraham in Egy^ (ch- 12), and 
these stories from the Jahwbt or Judwan sonw 
are overshadowed by the Elohbt or Ephranmto 
account of Abraham at Gerar (ch. 20), where o 
iniquity of adultery b forcibly realized. 

Under the ordinary type of marriage, " 

the baal or marriage of subiection, the SotIU 
woman, if unmarried, b cntirdy nnder^ * 
ity of her father; if betrothed 
huhand. It b necesearr. therefore, to 
that, if adultery b primmOy an ^ ^ 

husband’s rights, seduction b no less 
the father of the 

the old Hebrew Uw (Ex 22>“-), the man who was 
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gniltjr of aedaction wu oUiged to {« 3 r the ptoAar 
ur fande-pricc and marry hia victim; * the later 
code (Dt 22*^) Gxea the amonnt at fiftv shekels 
iuid characterutically pre\'ente the man iroia tam¬ 
ing his newly-made wife adrift, by removing from 
film the right of divorce. How the law worked in 
ancient Israel can he ntherod from the acoount in 
Gn 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
has been retained, it seems clear that compensation 
was rcqoired, and dispnte or high-handed action 
would lead to furions intertribal oonflictaf The 
asaal penaltv fur adultery was compensation, 
but fr^uentiy the offender was put to death. 
Modem custom permits the guilty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentence of the 
l•beikha, all the men take an equal sliare in the 
execution. The last point U important, since Uood- 
sh^ according to primitive tnooght is a reepon- 
sibility which all members of the oommunity must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Robertson Smith lias observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, eveiy 
member of the kin should as far as possiL^ 
participate in the aetj The particular form of 
death-penalty may vary between stoning, strang¬ 
ling, impaling, burning, and—at the present day— 
even shewting. 

Mere mspicion of adultery is not enough, 
anil terrible consei^uences may result from un- 
saj>ported denunciation. Hebrew law requir^ two 
witnesses, and (by an extension of the ta/io) Uie 
fake ac^wur would bring upon himself the punish¬ 
ment his charra would have entailed upon another. 
It is noteworthy that the law in Dt 22^ specifically 
provides that the guilty ones are ‘found* in tlie 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stage where moral ideas have become 
so advanced that the husband attaches importance 
to the chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Lv 2P* ** apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22*****) u detailed, and states 
that if the accusation of imparity brought against 
the bride is ^e, she is stoned to death by * the 
men of the city ’; if false, the nisn must pay a 
hundred shekels to the fatlier, and is not permitted 
to divorce his wife.f It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she is 
regarded tU/acto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scens of the offence. 
Should it be ooi^itted in the city, both are 
stoned ; whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman goes free, since it is assumed that she cri^ 
for lielp and found no protector (vt.^").| 

The Babylonian code of Hammurabi implies a 
more advanced state of culture rttnn the oldest 
Hebrew. The positiou of the married woman was 
secured by a contract which could specify the 
penalty for her infidelity and pomil^' vouched for 
her parity at the time oi marriage.% The follow¬ 
ing laws require notice:—^The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virgin who is living in hw 
father’s homce is put to ueath. whilst she herself 
m>es free. If she was betroth^ to his own son, a 
distinction is drawn dependent upon whether the 
marriage had or bad n^ been consummate In 
the latter event, the man most pay half a mina of 
silver and give her her personal property, and she 

* Tbs painneet. ‘sooonlhir to tbs brids-prle* <4 TiniiM,' 
which the aisii most mske in um event of the bthtf'e nhnel, is 
Sfyamtte sa a<ldUiocwl cofmwtwstioo. 
f CX. Doiiehtr, Armkia iktrta, fl. Ill (sec Bennett. Tht 

t lUfigion ^Uu BrasMjB, pp. 4S(ff. 

I See, fUTthCT, Orirer, ICV ,' DeuL* n. SSS. 

I Ct whh this Bans sad Rath (Ru S^as^ 

V Bm ths oootnet. Hsrhes, TAeOU 7lr4fsi««»f*(UQ8)L p. 17X 
j* v' tB bs ootioed that in Dt ih^ scctMStloa ^ Impurity Is 
rvfSfded ss s distiaot ro i i . tl oo apoo ttts psrsnta 


U free to marry whom she will. In tiie former 
even^ the man is strangled; the treatment of the 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Drowning was tlie 
ordinary lemtl penalty, although, according to a 
somewhat obscure law, the man might |^aun his 
wife and the king the adulterer at tlieir wilL 
The Babylonian procedure in cases where absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary aues the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent ?) to her (father's) bouse: but * if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,' and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
'Utba, whose husband sent her hock to her father 
on suspicion of unchastity, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded os an insult; and froui another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstanoes to 
the Ka'ba and there swear seventy oathat The 
ordeal and oath reappear in the antique ord^ pre¬ 
served in a late source, Nu 6***®, where the suspected 
wife is conducted to the priest, who brings her in 
humiliating attire before Jaliweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath which she accepts with Uie 
formula ‘Amen,* and prepares a puUon of holy 
water and the dust of tlie floor of the sanctuary,$ 
in which bare been washed the words of the oatli. 
The procedure, whioli does not prescribe any 
punishment for uniost accusation, is treated at 
greater length in toe Mislina (i^ofa; cf. also Jos. 
Ant. tlL xL 6), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of tlie 1st cent. A.D. (cf., furtlier. 
Oath, Orokal). 

The old Baby lonian code handles acts of mlultery 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
from home. If he had left means of livelihood (lit. 
niaintenanco), and the wife enters the house of 
another, she is condemned to be drowned.—his 
family perhaps bring the charge,—whilst, failing 
these means, her desertion is not hlamewurthy; 
only, should the man regain his city she must leave 
the second husband (and children, if any) and 
return. Not unconnected with the subject u the 
further law that the w'oman who brought about 
her bushed’s death in order to marry another is 
to be killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adultercM who is divorced may not marry her 
aeeomplioe. The charge against the widow in Gii 
38, as the nxurative shows, comes under the case of 
betrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ex- 
ceptional.S When the woman was of low standing, 
e.g. a slave, the death-sentence was not demanded 
(Lv lO*®'). 

Naturally, the extreme sentence was not always 
carried out. Usage varied according to tlie tone 
of public opinion and private interests. A man 
mmot not care to parade bis wife’s disgrace 
(Mt 1**), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adidtery ultimately departs unpunished. Cusmo- 
Mutan life in Palestine in the last ceoturios of 
the pre-Christian era was scarcely conducive to 
punty, and the writer in Pr 6^* emphasizes 
not so much the immorality as the folly of 
the man who jtrovokes the jealousy and wrath 
of the husband in a way which is likely to have 
^pleasant oonseouences for himself (cL also Sir 
to ). No doubt tbe teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

^ wslwr* «r« •bonld protehly 
r«d Um (Selteil, WlacRIcr, lUrpcr, tto.): ms A. A. Cook, 

IatJwtoss«*iUsji*Ws£ou3 

t ua 

, A S^S“*5J*'*®*** oL Um flyrise V"4s4 sod tUpAgtA. 

sirf « IM^ « «n: JRAS, IMS. iTeea 
M (Lv «■), for sU osscs of InmocaUty 

(Job *0* 41*) sod tor iacs«(Codc of QsioaunUX 
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The gre&t advance open primitive thought vra» the 
insifctence upon the fact Urnt adultery b as immoral 
in the husband as in the wife; previous to this the 
adulterer suffered only in so for as be had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge, Acoiot* 
ingly the Decalogue and rclat^ teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adultery, »nd in 
jj^cir warning against the covetousness from wluch 
lust sp^rings (cf. the development of the truth in 
MtS^). , 

The peculiar character of Nature-worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Asbtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
indnenced growtn of refinement in this sc^tered 
field, it b evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
in hand with the refinement ol moral ideas in 
Israel. The rebtion between wor^ipper and God 
was typified W the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was Hw people's beuxl even as the hiuband was 
tlie baal of nb wife. It was inipoMible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in¬ 
evitably to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as ‘jealousy, 

* fornication,’or ‘adultery’ becomes chai^tenstic 
of the religious life of brael, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Uosea’s doctrine was thus in aocordan« 
with well-esUblbhed belief, ami lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been tlie customary 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jah^h 
tisJ neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken Hb 
adulterous people, but was willing to receive them 
ftiFiun and ti4y the b<?troilial pne© of * foitlifttlno*©* 
l.mtSATi'sa —A. B. Dsvidsoo, srt. ‘Hos^ In 
DBi PEFSt, 1887. pt m«., WOl. p. ITSIT., W6, ^ 

tb« works rrjrrrKi to In Um eoont ol Um abovt 
tiM or laws ooesult C P. Ksal. lfsa«p««(^/»ro<rs toicv*asri 

(WX p- «• Stanley A, Cook. 

ADVAITA.—A efeaifo, derived from a privative 
and rfmila, ‘ duality ’ or ‘dualism’ (from Slcr. </ci = 
‘two’), in ito philoeophic ajiplications means non- 
dualism, and b wted to designate the fundamental 
principle of tlie Ved&nU (see art. VkdAnta), which 
aanerts that the only reality b brahman ; that the 
dnalbm set op between self and tlie world, between 
spirit and matter, b the result of Ulosion (nwlj^), 
or of ignorance (rtri/yd). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena b unreal; the only reality 
is brahman, which b identified with diman or sell. 
The view which accepts as real both the Ego aim 
the non-Ego in their dbtinction and opposition is 
deaiia ordualbm ; that which denies tub doalbm 
b advaiia. 

It b important to note the native form of this 
philosophic term. It would have been easy to find 
a positive term if the intention bad been to n^rt 
dogmatically tlie oneness of all reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaiia doj» not positively assert 
thb oneness; it simply denies the dualism whicli 

S resents itself in our ordinary thinking. Thb 
istinction b not only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the advaiia, bat it also 
throws light on tlw proceu of development by 
which Indian philosophy arrived at thb result. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre 
ceded by attempts to reacii the ba s is of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaiia solntion of 
the fnaian problem was the onlmination of a long 
series of philoeojihic systems. These are generdly 
describe as the six darianas, the six recognised 

*^!r^|^daiiilnsnt bitsrMt to sfl ol tbws wm reUriocH. aot 
The Nyijrs UarM Ito toslc to onltr UmS nan by 
SdtSoot tnith Sfht sttato to Ibt blU s ol wn a n rt i mltoa 

mad radoood sU to os«, which It esUod jwokrft. 


d«ad nutlM', oat ol whkh ah oUmt aabsUaoeo w«r» lornwd 

by Uw apoatsMOua scUon ol ito tbvM quabUes (mo an. 
sisasTAX Tbo arplanattoo ol Wo U •«»»*'»»« • 

(aoiilX always to, bat not ol. yrakrti. tnwlUto* to sdnaU 

tbo Mtsenoo d a Croator, h Uitaka to aeouro tte aamo re«i)t 

by tito Joint acUoo ol tbia pwrwfs and 

cooiioc cnait; prakfii OAaa^ wore; the one ii lAmt» the ottw 

U bBnd. But tbo blind work toKotbo f lor U m 

benoatolUiocytople. Purvm boU«y«s bjmodi to bo Mty mblo 

aa botos bound tajpntirf*; bat whan, ^ tbo doatroc^ d 

ksnaafactionX bo la art boo Irom tbs Initotiws d 

altatoa lo a corroci undentandins d tbo oo«um d prtat o. ^ to 

art Uoa from mlaory. Tbo Yo*a roat^ 

r miIbokWd a aoU-oxiatoot Otero,ibrooftowboao 

apwru#ooouidttiidliiaway totahratJao. Tbla rawilL bow- 
orer. could bo aebioTod only tbraii(h a loti( pro^ d pbytoed 
baaed oa a knowledft d the oooolt preoaaaea d 
oatulo^ art. YooAk Tbo Porva Mliniifad s <r«tura to 
Ibo antborlty d Vodlo rllual and ocronw, w^ 

jltoOibaS detotod ttoell to an oxpooltkjn d Ibo rallooalhin d Iba 

UpanlaMla, to which ar* lovmd tbo gorne d Uwao ootacepCMSO 
wU^arii pocuUar to tbo sdaailto teaebinc (ooo ui. Vsoi^ aX 
This latest of the six schools, basmg itself on 
revelation (^‘l, asserts that revelation not justi¬ 
fied by reason and not coiroboratctl by common 
sense experience will not lead to amy leal know¬ 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and tho ©volution theory of th© 
Vaiiestka and the Slnkhya systems above men¬ 
tion^ It calls in question the very natoro of 
our perceptions of prakjii, and asserts that we 
are never conscious of anything beyond our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whether objective or 
subjective. Thought and being are, in fact, so 
inseparably united, tliat the attempt to separate 
the one from tlie other is like try'ing to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never tnuiscend 
thought, and all we are cognizant of is ihouaM. 

existence (so/) is the same as thought (cAil). 
We are cognizant of |dicnomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, but 
that of which they are the names and forms wo 
do not know. The rubtiraium of phenomena is 
per M incapable of definition, it is indescribable 
(anirvacAaniyoX Nor can it be maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought changes itself into phenomena 
would bo to contradict our experience of the 
essential nature of thought as one and the same 
in all states and under all conditions. 

Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, tbo advaiia has recourse to what it 
calb vivaria, the mere onaccountablo assumption 
of the phenomenal in thought. Thought and 
Being having been sbowTi to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus u a compound of botli, which is 
named brahman. Thus the advaiia proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dnalism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena ; but it refuses to pene¬ 
trate into the ultimate nature of tlieir subMtraium, 
which it declares to be a profound mystery. 
Matter without mind and mind witliout nmtter 
are alike untliinkablc. Dvaita, duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical aocuracjN 
therefore, of the term adva\ia, which was select^ 
to designate thb philosoiihical position, is apMrenU 
It does not assert that all b one; it dentes duality 
without asserting the convertibility of mmd wa 
matter. Accordmg to tlie advaiia doetnne, inc 
test of gupreme or ultimate reality b ummange- 
abbness. The eye does not chzmge with the p^ 
nomena which it perceives; but it can ^ 
as phenomenal by the mind, which ^ 
digging conditions of the eye, the mind it^f 
rem^ing unchanged throughout the 

iZfthing.i. ti.. 
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It is to b« noted that the tidvaUa does not dieny 
the existence of matter, it simply recards it as 
ss unknowable, and therefore indescribable. 
We can know it only in the forms in which it is 
phenomenally present in thought. All our know, 
ledge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, the real; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal. 

The precise meaning of mdyd becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view, is 

illusion, but not illusion without a basia ^is 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe- 
noniei^ That this unknowable most exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and ooL sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought iteeli; but 
this U a riew which is not neoeainUted hr the 
teaching of the cuivaita as expounded alwve. 
MHvd cannot mean illusion ont and out, but only 
so w as the phenomenal presentation is concerned. 
The AdvaUin is ooocemed only in maintaining that 
thought and being are inseparable; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sab* 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be Known, exists. 

Ths naiM firta to tbs oootpisz wbols, thooght sad bslBf 
as rtalitr, 6rsAtMn, baa baao rsriooty aipUlnsd. (8as art. 
tt aas M ABX Tbt most mtlatactorr axntaaatioo la that whiob 
tncas it to Um riaa of tbs tsnn bi tbs B4rr«U to daacribs 
tha daratinf aad taapMas power ot prayar, rasuttiBS ka 
an alsnUoo of siilrU whiob saaos to Uft tbt aool oot M tfaa 
ooaadooaaaaa of its iadiridaal mparata arlatmca. It la alao 
dadgnated atmaa (aalfX aot aa Is^yln^ tadirldiiality, tor tba 
con a rlwnmw m of tadirldnaUty moat raaiab la tbt oonUmpiatioa 
of brmMmmm, but b a o aaaa tbs opbrn wtthia wbicb tbasa^btr 
p r e n tama of tbourht, wbicb rtoa abora tbs pbaooaaanal aalf. 
bars tbalr batagistbatof tbatblaUiursDbitci. Br^aiaaiaths 
Sopreoia, tba uaoooditloocd Salt, trmnaoaodiim aO ladlvidoality. 
Tbt ralatioo of tbit trabmaa to tba Ulaaloiia that praaaat tbaoi. 
aalras ta oar oooarioumaat Is Uluatratad by axamplas^ 

tha Biirsga aiimad to ba water, tba rops ^Tnttninl to ba a 
soaks, ato. Aa ia toom ot tbaaa lattaacea want ot proper Ufbt 
la tba soarea of tbs iOoilQB, ao want ot riebt kaowlsdn ialba 
oaoM of our mittaWwy pbanoiaca a tor raaluiaa. 

The AdvaitiHs were fully consdous of the grarity 
(rf the problem wbicb still remained unsolred, ris. 
the real origin of these illusions. In many of 
their mttempu at explanation they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. We are 
told that mdyd is only a creation of the mind; 
the mind is Im away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, wiiich seems to give definite 
obje^ive existence to these false notions, is sub* 
versire of adraitism. The attempt is made to 
exade this difficulty by asserting that the mind 
lias within itself from etemitv ideas which it 
only redecta or dreams out. It thus only per- 
eeires itself. But eternal ideas seem atso to 
constitute a separate r^ity. Others find the 
origin of mdyd in the limitations imposed upon 
the unlimited. These limiu, which give rise to the 
phenomena of peroeption, are the creation of the 
individual as an indiridoal; in brahman, the un¬ 
limited, there is no individualization. To be eman- 
cipated from all sense of separate individnality is 
resJ knowiedm, nsal bliss. This is the emanci¬ 
pation which tods expression in the formula tat- 
tvam-asi, * thou art it.’ 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per¬ 
oeption emerge through the r^exion of brahman 
in nature. But what is it that reflects? Here 
again we have duality. The most generally 
accepted solntion is that which despairs of the 
BoluCioo, which oemtents itself with saying that 
Mparate existence in eveiy form is false, all is as 
it Is, all ia brahmutn. It iOnstrates its position by 


the storrof Y&jliavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of bia pupils in a qnestioo, 
thrice repeated, to describe the advaUa, gave no 
answer; and, when pressed, replied that theoefcoi/a 
is best describ^ by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Religion having famished the chief stimulns to 
Indian philosophic thought, we naturally expect 
to find the root and germ of its leading oonceptions 
In the Indian sacred writiogs. A line of thought 
leading up to the Vedhntio or advaita conception 
can be dikinctly traced in the Brbhmanas baaed 
upon the Vedas, and in aubsequeot writings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature- 
powers, the reltgiona mind of tne ancient Indians 
pressed on to se» that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup- 
port. It lound it in that elevation of soul experi* 
in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman, 

_ In the Taittirlya-Br&hmana, 2, 8 , 9, 6 , the ques- 
tion of the Rigveda, *Who is the supporter of 
the bearers of the world ?' ia answered. Bmhman 
is declared to be 'that ont ot which earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.' 

In the Kilhaka-Upanifad, v. 1-3, which repre¬ 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahman is desenhed as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 
* the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens.' aa 
dwelling evemwhere, as l>om everywhere, and ha 
only is free from snflTering and sure of Ovation 
wbo_ reveres * the unbora, the unchangeably 
■piritnal' that dwella within him. 

In the CbandogTa-Upa n i y ad ia set forth in the 
clearest terms tnls exaltation of the dtman, or 
self, in its identification with brahmait. 'This 
Universe is hroAmaii. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, light its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undUturbed—this is my sonl (d/man) In the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain—this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
s'orlds . . . this is brahman ; to it shall I, when I 
go hence, be united.'! The self in this sense is 
'the real,' 'the one without a second (oi/mfiya).' 
It is that out of which the whole world has Men 
formed, of which the world is a mere transforma¬ 
tion. He who knows th4 one knows all. 

Tbs pwallai iaoT«a»eatB of thoastit ia Um aadrat sad modwB 

pMiosoahies of Uw Wart hsvo b««a tNqusBtlr poiatsd ocL 
tb* Mrty Orwk phUosopbr wsa iaaptrwS tbs toeiiM to dis- 
cevsr s priadpte of unity ia tbs sisnlfoldnssiof tbs nbsaoiastuU 
world. Tbs ssriisr sttaaipta rssnltsd in tbs of loaM 

w ooausMMi pliviica) pribcipls, oat of wbicb this variety wm 
; tm iftter 4ttMapto toortl it ta a ipuitoa] ranar 
Xeaophsass procUbasd tbs aaity oftbs Dhias, sad bis diadpis 
lyavuids^ dsavlBg to this IHvias prindpls psnoasllty ^ 
cbsngs, rednoMlltlo Aa'af. To tbs unity tbos nachtd W Um 
**®I?,**’?*’?^**^** "W*"* Uw wiwid of pbsBOinsas s^ 
{1* Tbs eorrsspoadsiMS bstwesa tbsss sao- 

rasa VI Mawss in Orcsk tboofbt sad tbs ooans of ladisa UKMwbt 
^iosdsbovslsiatsfsaiarsadfafnochrs. lbs other psjSlel 
tbs KssUsa phllosoplty. By a dSmt 
path from th at of mars abstractiaa, Kaatponasd aams 
Hsrlax Mbjsctsd to a minnto critioal 
saai^ tbs t^tiM of bonaa knowlsdrs, bs arrived at tba 
Msnlt tbu *ibs UdBc ia Itaalf' tdemDing aa r»di) ia not 
soo^^i^l^lodn....h kaowi^ of^ssirt^ 
objsctira worU ia realiaed Arsigb tba appjfeatton of oertaia 
ostafortm of tboortt, tbs categonm of spsos, time, aad canmt- 

tbinl^ sabjaci. Rsality 
u taU, tbanfors. so fSr aa tbsss facoltisa ara oar msaiM of 
kaowiadfs, is oaknowabla. 

One cannot fail to recognize here also a remark- 
ahle similarity between Kant’a critical position 
Md the Tta\ advaita doctrine. But there Is thia 
important difference to bo noted in regard to 
* flaakara oa BmAaMsa/rw, iU. 1 . 17 ; DrasMa, UpeniakadM. 
Eng. tr.(I90S)MMt 
t Ch4ad.-UyL UL It. of. 8 aUp.-Br. x. C I. 
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method. The advaita pre»enti» «* with no critical 
analTBu of the process of knowledge, for wo can 
acarcclT dignify with such a name the arbitiarv 
and fanciful methods aboro indicated, by which 
the Advaitin sought to explain the fact of vtAwl 
in oar perception of phenomena. So far u the 
adtaita U to be regarded as a phUo^phy, It w * 
philosophy of a purely abstract and spec^tiro 
nature. By one supreme effort of mind it adran^ 

1 ^ position which other philosophies hare sought 
to MUblish by a patient and li^riou examina¬ 
tion of the facts of experience. In its relijnous 
aspect it exhibits similar characteristic^ and lU 
religious aspect is more important than its spew- 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of s^vation 
through the attainment of the true tnoirfcrfyr, and 
this knowledge is to be realixed in the advaiia 
oonclurion. By a purely intellectual effort 
ema^pation of the soul from eril is to m 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral pro^ 
lem we see the same impatience of 
same summary method of reaching the demr^ 

MM nMirks the sp 6 culAtiT 0 ftid6 of this philo- 
s^phy. How far thu phUoeophy has sounded the 
depths of the problem may bo gathered from^e 
illustration which it employs to d^nbe It. One 
who wean a jewel round bis n^k is distrwsod 
when, forgetting that he has it, he search^ Imre 
and there to find iU HU peace U restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
are told, the distre su ed soul finds salvatum in the 
knowledge that there U no diversity, no 
separateness. Pleasure and 

results of thU false sense of individuaiity and 
aeparatenesB. The mind of the individual may be 
cocoas of evil and of sufferinc; but the ™t 
mind braArrutn knows nothing of these. Identifi¬ 
cation with brahman U the source of all bliss, the 
tfrn«o of separateness U the root of all eriL 

Lnsasiraa-«Msrt.Vsi>Z9rTS. clvsn 

■bar* win b* foond fnUy «*l>«»Bdi8d la ll^.J^vedfs If e«iiia 

^ Aimitumf Botnbajr, It^ D. MaCKICHAN. 

ADVOCATE.—The etymological meaning of 
• sdvocate' (Lat. advoeatu*) U ons calUd to, i.e. 
one called to another’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assUt another in any business, ^ c.y., 
w ben an official appointed to defend the rights and 
revenues of the church was c a ll ed adtocaiut tccto- 
iirr. In legal phraseology an advocate « one 
called in to assist another’s cause in a court ol 
justice. The Lat. advocatus had a wider si^ifi- 
cance t h »" ‘advocate* connotes in modem Eng- 
lUh; in Cicero’s time it denoted a backer, hence 
any legal assUtant; not an advocate as in Uter 
authors (cf. PkU. L 9 16, pro Cvc. f§ 24, 43). 
wnaUXyfrm in classical Greek, advocatuM might 
reier to any * friend of the aoonsed person, called 
to speak to his character, or otherwise enlist the 
sympathy of the ju<^ (or, as we should coll 
tnem, the jury) in hU favour.' 

rwid (.V«Ut on Tysajisftoi* *)f ST. IBM, 108) mppocts lbs 
■bow sUUtiMnl by Um Mlo^iw spix^U gnoU Uoo fnw> 
AMoehn. sd Ote. im Q. CmeU : ‘QJdrfewUt sltwron ta hidl*^, 
■ut patromnu dldtur A ontor est; sot adwesnu, A sat hiS 
•nmrit. sal prwwnUsm susn o omiyd st r« s 

^^sr nss d M^dsAvrw b* nt*n to fi*®-^ 
lU. lO; Dte». Ls«vt. ViL BbmU, lv. Ml Is PbO^ Js Ofif.M. 
16'lb* o«cs iaieadwl Isihstol s swaUor or sdviwr... but 
prwerHflC tb* Iwvfliic Idra o* amictu odtoeatni in eon- 
sUtum.’ 

•Advocate,’ as a judicial term, now generally 
siimifies pieader. ThU U a natural developm«mt 
dTmeaniS, for assUtance in ol I®'' “s^y 

takes tlie form of speaking an tehalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practic^ly 
corresponds to the EnglUh * barrier, w^oeo office 

it U to plead the cause of his cUenL 

Five uses of advocate fall within the limits of 
thu article, vix,:— 


t. In Um K«w TMtoOMat: 

(•) Jmos CbrlM ‘Ml Advoost*.' 
m Tbo Holy Spirit ‘MMtber Advorata’ 
a la Omreb History : 

(■) ddroestiM eoeUeiet. 

(M AdsMOtiu d io Mi , 

(c) Adooeatna Dot, 


I. • A DTOCATB* IS AT.—(a) Jesus Christ ‘im 
Advocate.’—There U general agreement that in 
1 Jn 2* (• If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous'), 
‘Advocate’ U a better rendering of ra/KLtXyrgv 
than dther ‘ Comforter’ or * Hclpw,’ the alterna¬ 
tives su^ested in RVra. WycUf, following the 
ynlgateToA® * We ban an aduocat anentU the fadir. 
In considering the NT use of thU word, Jeirish u 
well as cli MMimal authors should be consulted. In 
Rabbinical literature f*raqltfA '—the Aramaic 
transliteration of wapdsXirrot (cf. * paraclete')-—b 
not infi^nently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘ An advo¬ 
cate b a good intercessor before a magistrate or 
long' (cf. JE Tol. ix. p. 614f.). Doubtless the 
wora sometimes occurs in Jewbh writers ^th a 
wider meaning, as in the Targum on Job 16i* and 
33*, where it represents the Hebrew word for 
•interpreter* (mv/(f); but its use to designate 
•plea^r’ b well esUblbhed. The antithens be¬ 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Piros Aboth, iv. 11 1 * He who performs 
one good deed lias gotten to himself one advocate 
[paraclete), and he who commits one transgressron 
ifZT gotten to himself one accuser.’ Field {op. eit, ) 



nmtu which they adopt.’ Thb judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the hbtory of the word. Though there b no evi¬ 
dence that the pafronia was ever called advtKatvf, 

‘ advocate ’ was, in its later usi^ extended m 
mesming so as to include the fraction of the 
Roman patron, who was Uable to bo edled to 
the aide of hb client ' to represent him before the 
tribraab when he became involved in litiption 
(Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 9). CTement of Rome 
(1 Ep, ad Cor. L 36) applies to our Lord the title 
wporr d rnt —pot ron nr. 

In 1 Jn 2 ' the thoughts suggested by the com¬ 
parison of Chrbt to the Advocate must ^ intw- 
preted in harmony with the context. When the 
believer bjeharged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the charge in the presence of the * Father 
r . . who judged ’ (I P I"), Christ ple^ for the 
accused ; because He b ‘righteous’ Hb advocacy 
b well-pleasing to the Father; and Hb plea that 
Gad would show forth Hb righteouaness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness b baaed upon the fact that Ho 
Himself b more than the sinner’s Advo<»t^ e^n 
the ' propitbtion ’ for hb sins (1 Jn 2*. cf. Ito 3"). 

‘ Faitn in the forgiveness of sius cannot be re¬ 
ligiously and ethically innocuous unlew it is 
ftgiociated with faith in the propitbtion (Rothe, 

The ?IoJy*S^t • another Advocate.’—There 
plL>es Wyclif and the chief Englbh versmos trans- 

K • <J.mfort.r • i th. IuS.b hM 

In RVm ‘ Advocate' b the first 

however, has advocatus both in the Epistle rad m 

the Gospel; he rbhtly «P^wJrdS 
the Holy Spirit • by a reference to St. PauJhiv^ 
(Ro 8 ^) about the Spirit u iraking 
for us. The same wnlan^i^ b pw? 
on the eighth article of the Cre^ 

'AfcTCWbrtn-. 1S4», noWk. j"™ 

mIercoM i, lor • ComlorW. iwt ^ 1 ** 

Lnse as Omsoler. but m its " 

Strengthener). Amongst modem scholars there 
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ifl a pTowing oonsciuas of opinioa in faroor of 

• A(i%’ocate * an a title of the Holy Spirit aa well as 
of Jesus Christ. 

* Christ Is oor Adrocate on Idfli, 

Thou art oor AdroesU wlthla.* 


- wJ Otur uuw Vk «<mi ■ wnusn, 

hsTs sad In I Js Si, wbm '^sdroosu" la ^ >«>•»> oouirat. 
tiMrichtwoTdiathtr%ht|4sos. (riCt}inolo({cst]y, sdvocmts 
s^ ara^scA^rvi sn idsadesL (4) This la ths only Rndtriae 
which aoooaats for the paarire farm.* 

pic question is, ‘ Does the work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the abore foor passages 
correspond to the fnnctions of an advocate?* In 
three of them (Jn Id*** * 15*) the Holy Spirit is 
the * Advocate within ’ the hearts of Christ's dis¬ 
ciples ; as on Advocate he * pleads the tmth and 
makes reply to every arrament of sin ’ (14“); His 
pleading u with power becaose He brings to re¬ 
membrance the Mvioor's words, unfolds their 
teaching (14*), and bears witness to His glory 
(15*). No strain is put upon the context of these 

VaA amm rwwsM 4 a a a - — hr. * a 



---- ’wsssa.'vk tJV W««UUIUUAUViy 

acquitted and declared to be the Son of God with 
power’ (Hastings, Ei^T, x. flgWl p. 170). The 
remainmg passage (16^ describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the world. Ho is Christ’s 
Advo^te, and ‘for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate was a sovereign vindica¬ 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
shown to have the right, whether their testunony 
was rocdved or rejected ’ (Weetcott, Com. in loc.). 

Z^D (fffsfrit. vot t p. 4fi) llada s diScuJty In sootpUns Um 
ntMMw'sDoUwr Adroosu'ia Jnl4>*. ‘ AaoUtM’/lM smw. 
imptlM Uist Christ ItinMU hsd slicadr bMQ uls 
AoVoosts, whtrsM H* had rsthtr harathrir Thseber or 
internrstsr. But Uwre to so nsed to rive prodstlv Um wm 
iMsalnc to ‘Advocnto'wtwD it to spiM to Chrtat^ MrthlT 
latoroourM with Hto dtoriptes and to Hto hsartnly tateroonioa 
OB thrtr hthsit Tbs difflcnlty n o ms to tw •ufBcMatly ums by 
ssyliif thst on aorth Christ wss sv»r plMdW God's 
wfto the ncB who had bcco lirsn Him out of the worid, whUat 
»*• ^ OoHoL Crwoer. 

BOt-Throf. itox.^.Vr Or. p. 07). 

All admit that ‘ Advocate ’ does not adequately 
reoreaent the varied work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a descriptive general title rather than as a precise 
tr. of the word in the passages discussed above, 
the felidtons suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
bo cladly accepted : ‘ Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Paraclete for modem readers would be “ The 
Friend in need ”’ (Parcu/bm, 1413a). 

2 . •Adfocatx* tx CuuRca IltsroRY.^a) 
Advocatus ecclesiae.—The ‘ Church’s advocate' was 
a civilian officially charged with the duty of de- 
fendirm ecclesiastical rights and revenoea. At the 
sixth Council of Cartha^(A.l>. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10) that ‘ the Lmjierors shidl be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishoiM. protectors 
{tf^eiuorta) for the Church.* At the eleventh 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2c) that * for the necessities of the Church 
five extetUortM or Kcactort* shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revennesof the Church ’ 
(Hefele, Uitt. of Church Councils, vol. ii. pp. 425, 
442). At different periods the duties of the adco- 
eati eeclcsicB —sometimes designated as aoenics, 
defenaorcM, or ezoefores—included not onty the 
defence and maintenance of the secular and 
rights of the Church, bat also the protection of ^e 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
inclnding police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals ot ecclesiastics 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State. 

.At first the office of adrocaliu oceUtug was not 
hereditary, but Hinschins states (PEE* i. 190) 
that Iwfore the end of the 0th rent, founders of 
moiuuteriee, etc., sometimes stipulated tliat it 


f^uld be retained for tbemselves and for their 
Imirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomina¬ 
tion belongt^ to the king; but to some ecclesiasti¬ 
cs corporations the power of free choice was given, 
with the proviso that the secular authority of the 
dutrict—the duke or count—had the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

When the office of advocate was held by unsem- 
puloua men, it bea^e u instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians record many charges 
hronght arainst these officials of plunoering the 
property of the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues. Knits does not overstate the tacts 
when he says; ‘ Many advocates assumed arbitrary 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Choren 
and its proceeds just as they choee* (Church Hit- 
S 88 ). Hinschius (op. eit.) says that it was 
iupe Innocent IIL who, in his negotlatians with 
Otto ly. and Frederick u., first secured a promise 
tMt the S^te should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the ctacoeati tcelctiet. 

(5) Advocatus diaboli.—In the Human C^tbolio 
Chnrvh, when it is proposed to honour a det^artod 
s^t by Beatification or Canonization,* it w tho 
duty of the ‘Devil’s advocate’ to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objMtion to it. These objections may lie either 
against the saint’s reimtotiun for ‘heroic’ virtue, 
the orthodoxy of his writings, or the gennineness 
of the miracles with which he is credited. They 
m^ also have reference to technical errors of pro- 
cednre, or to dawns in tlio evidence. 

rkY?*'? f‘*'**®** •*‘*®** spproTsl of Um Boosb 

sntborlttos. isrs thst rspsl osnoslssUoas an not 
certstaljr knows to hsr« tokos plsc* bclors Um Ubm of Pop# 
XT. (A.S. 003)^ At first hi£^ mnoUooed twntifhwtiM 
^ co nnq sssc# of iL-naw 
«l«»J0dfn70) thst bMinforih pspnl oos- 
wst ^oukl to sn casM b# ditoi^ Thto itocr*». ks^ sa 
with which U iMcisaX to Um hMto of Um 
pnoMtniraU^ to nprd to BosUftostiM *0.1 0^^ 

hM Um Po^’a cosaent. sod Um eoltoc# of esrdtosto saaerobtod 
Rfe (Watoar-Walta. KinAumUxU^, 

In^ the process of Beatification a preliminary 
Inqniiy is instituted by tho bishop of the dioooM 
concerned. If the result is favourable to the vottu- 
Mores who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the couffregaiio riiuum m Home. 
At the vaiions meetings of this congregation the 
^vocalut diaboli or promotor fdei U required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urged 
agmr^ the proposition of the pattulaiorts. The 
decision u taken after both sides have been fuliv 
hwd. Between the first and second meetings of 
the emtgn^tio rtfiiwm ten years must elapse. 
The ^tificauon of a saint cannot take place 1 m 
thiu fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow ^r an interval, if it can be shown that 
j miracles have been 



already describ^ 

The offic^ regulations under which the adoo- 
dtaMt neU provide for the strict application 
ot the most stringent tests to the cUim. of the 
*amt whom it is proposed to lieatify or to canonize: 
moreww, the final aecision, as in all causa majortt, 
tf*** ^ claimrf tliat * in modern 

times the coart ox Home has shown itself extremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization; and since the 
‘mys of Benedict xiv., the promoter of the faith, 

CssostosUoo to thst It parmJto 
it • »int, sad Uist 

to s diocaaa, paortoot, or erdar, bat sot to 

Um wboto Roiosa OsUmHc worid. 
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popolarly known as tho dcvU’s advocato, has 
uerdseU extrrroa severity in eiittng 'J***^?* 
aspirants’ (Foye, Romith Rites, p. 406 1.). This 
statement, however true of tho procedare nnaer 
some Popes, needs qualificati^ Alxog, im ortho¬ 
dox writer of * correct ’ opinions, tesUfiM that 
Pius iX- * performed more beatifications and Mnon 
ixations than any of hb predeceaeora ; and >tp 
nold, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 
Ikmrifications of this Pope show him to have 
‘entirely in the hands of Uie JesuitB, aim 
tho biographies of the worthim bcatifaed by him 
are ‘full of nnnatural asceticism and unnatuim 
miracles.’ Tho same historian states that the 
virein Clara of Montefaloo was canomxed by 
lIw xm. on the ground that ‘not only was the 
body of the saint weU preserved since her d»th m 
130i but that more especially her heart •howM 
traces of tho instruments of toe passion. At the 
tmblic celebration of Dec. 8, 1881 there ^re ex- 
nibited in the gallery connected with the > 

‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles performed by Clara’ (Th» 

^i^neUenth Century, Schwab's tr., pp- 128. 147, 
108) 

(c) Advocatua Dei.— In tho Roman CathoUc 
Church this UUo is given to the procara/^ 
duty it is to refute tho objections rai^ by the 
ad^tuM diaboti against the BeaUfic^lon or 
Canonisation of a saint. Von .Moy {op. o/.) sUt^ 
that ‘God’s advocate’ b alwajm a man of high 
rank, and that he b chosen from the pronnee or 
from tlie onlor to which the saint belonged. J^t 
before the solemn moment of canonization, the 
adeoeatus Dei approaches tho papal throne, accom¬ 
panied by an advocate of the consistory, who, 
from tho lowest step of the throne, pit^l* to the 
Pope, in the name of * God’s advocate, an carn^ 
request that it may please Hb Holiness to canonize 

hirsEATVsa—For ‘AdToostr* la NT its hltifloips^T 
Ib^olt stout. T^ 

Not. oo Jn uw »a hli cW 

tetittia Uw bert sooroM s» mrotlo yl by J* 

USl AsvoiwTllhrtnsrs BehBssr.ObwrostioijrTisrwwisoa^ 

Oba. Ti; Hspp. d* Adtesetia BteletiaMiM: Bnu^. 
iUeAtMTseAwAlr; Lampreebt, 

For tUMKtUuj dioMi mud ndeoeatui chlrf 

Prosper de Lsmbertlal (Bsoedlet 

0 t Statorum Cmtimitmtumt. This work Is tbs only 
Vo^ mesUoiMd by Vos Moy 
CSaonlsstioa* lo Wstser-Wdto’s KtrtAetaesihm tder 
drr kuiM. TheoL umd tterr ll«//«Ksiryo^^ 

Do Cause. Okumrimn, as. •OaaonUare’; Muou^/»A 
i:a(.C%r&uiNily, voL U. p. Tit; ^Iban^uto. 

SebiU; F. W. i^aber, B«oy ea B*mttpeatU>^ 

«le lie lASKKK* 

iEGEAN RELIGION.— By thb b meant the 
religion of the coasts and bles of the .Egean Sea in 
thoBronze and earlier Ages. ‘ .-Egean ’ dvUization 
was commonly known till recently as ‘ Myromran. 
Now, however, that Myoenie has been shown to 
hATe been probably neithor tho centro of it nor tuo 
Bcono of ito oarlier dovolopmonto, tho iwwcr and 
non-committal name * ./Egean ’ has come into use, 
to include the ‘ Mycenican * of Schliemann, the ‘ jire- 
Mycemcan * of hb earlier critics, the * Cycladic of 
Blinkcnberg and others, and tho ‘ Minoan of 
Evans. The first revelation of thb forgotten 
civilization occupied the last quarter of the IWh 
cent., and begot, as was ineviuble, more wonder 
and curiosity than science- Scholars were not able 
all at once to comprehend and oo-ordin^ the 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands; 
and it took time to make the necessary comp^- 
sons between tho -Egean civilization and other 
drilizations, contemporary and postenor. Among 
ito institutions none remaine*! so long obscure as 
the reliinoas. Up to almost the end of the century 
no aao^ building had been re^JZ^ among 
jjgean remains, and no undoubted idol of a 


divinity. Of the small number of unquestioned cult 

objects dbcorered, almost all were still “««'»«•» 
by many scholars to foreign importation. Tlie few 
ntual scenes represented on intaglios wero. some 
of them, not observed to bo religious at ml, while 
others were ill understood for want of toown 
paralleb and of a sound general conception of 
Egean cult. Perrot and Chipiez in theb volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, broed in 1805, 
found hardly anything to »y on religions repre¬ 
sentations; and Evans, when about to show in 
1900 how much light could bo thrown on the 
religion by certain classes of small objeetj^ not till 
then adequately remarked, had to confess tliat 
'among tne more important monuments of the 
Mycemean world’ very little wm to l»e found 
* having a clear and obvious relation to religious 
belief.’* Since that date, however, the l^uiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete; 
and wo now have a mass of monnmentm evidence 
upon .Egean religious belief, cult, and ritual from 
which knowledge of the broad prindoles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Ujwn this class 
of evidence any general account of the religion of a 
prehbtoric civilization must of necemity be based ; 
and only in tho second instance should ronlcm- 
porary and posterior cults bo introduced into the 
inquiry. For the present nnrposo no account will 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
.Egean period, since the civilization evidently 
remained of one typo throughout, and the poiiular 
religion shows development only, not essential 
change. 

L GBItERAL XATTBE Of .1<XIBAN BEUOION.— 
We hare ample eviilence tliat .Egean religion 
and ritual had originalljr both a natur^ 
and an artijSrial aniconie character. In the n^ 
gtate, man, conscious of a dominant unswn Spirit, 
and impelled by hb Instinct to locate it in some 
rbible object in permanent relation to his own 
daily life, finds iu dwellmg in imposing features 
of Nature, t.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even a single tree or r^k. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
hb own control, and to bring it into narticu^ 
and exclusive relation to himself by macing iti» 
dwelling in smaller and even TOrtablo objecU i 


in stones of singular naturaf appearance, or \ 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; m tiws or bti»h» 1 
of his own planting, weapons, animal forms, snrt 
all kinds of object known to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to Idoja b easy. Having 
become fMniluir wiih the Spirit, ftnd coDceivmg it 
more and more in hb own image, he pass^ to 
the iconic sUto. and in that wiU remain till the 
advancevl point of mental development at which 
he ceases to demand a vbiblo home for ms 
ffod 

^These states, however, are not to be rega^^As 
always successive. With primitive man the^^ 
often eontcrapo^aneou^ the usa^ and ntuM 
proper to one coexbting with tbiw P”*P**^-*fJ 
Imother, and making his religious life more ^1 
and various. The facts of an early swte ^ 
therefore be Icarn^ from a Utor ; 
tunate for the student of an extinct 
man seldom reaches the poi^ 
menUl records of hb mit before be 
almost out of the primitive 
the peculiar character of his religion 
l2,6nnU,UigiU« W ^ till b. ^ 

eoncention in roino theoanthropio presentaiion. i 
toTb^e «se of the ^Igcan Tligion. our monu- 
mental J^denro 

Sit^^si^ci^tly full and intelligible to 

. -MT-n. Trr. Finsr Cuh-ta ./ITS. Wm. P- » O-"***- 
afitr rs t msd lo ss TPO 
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inform oa not onJj how the deitj wat ooncetred 

how wonhipped from the beginninir of 
f v."/***®4**^P^““* worshipped previondy. 

, Wore beiojt endued with human attributes on 
tbe monumenta, or perhaps with any rery precise 
sttnbutes whaterer in the minds of wonhippen. 
Moreover, more than most religions, the jKrean 
ti^!!^**^ ®*><1 full of anioonio cnlt^prac* 

^-«gean ^igion. then, was from the first a 
datura cult, in which the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features were objects of wor- 
shiD, while at the same time a Divine Spirit was 

**? therein. From 

this state there lumvod in the .^«in religious art 
” • later stage such cult objects as the s^ar disc, 
the lunar crescent, the star symbol pawing into 
v^ooB forms of ctoss,* the rocky mountain, and 
the pove; while from tbe other state, tbe arti¬ 
ficial aniconic. pcnUt^ the single tree or group of 
generally three in num W. the pillar, single, 
triple, or i^y, sac^ animals, weapons, ron- 
apicuoufsly tbe mpennw, or double war-axe (chosen 
ns a fetish very probably from its obvious like- 
nou to the a^ aweUing), the large body shield, 
imd other obiecta, notably a pair of boras, per- 
»yn»l>olic of a sacrificial bull. 
awdenU of tbe primitive religion will 
^ Wow in the section 

on the Cult; but in order to discern its essential 
I Idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor¬ 
mation on artistic monuments, we must at 
once to the Iconic stage and inquire howiEgean 
“ 1*« nnd clearly oouoeived the 
Spint, represented it in terms of his own 

ii. Tuk Dcmr.-It has been said that, previous 
to tb^ exploration of Crete, no idol or iron of a 
deii ; ;ad Wn ccr^nly recognlxed among ^Egean 

remains. It most bo home in mind that in dWing 
w.lh novel mOTumentsof a prehistoric dvilixation. 
it is not Intimate to iTcsume that a represenU- 
tion of the human figure is intended to be Divine 
untU arid unlew it be f« nnd with clear concomi¬ 
tant indications of the -nperaatural— nnii^ 




no. L—SOLS sure rmoa mtcsul 

example, if ^ repr^ted as emitting light, or 
aoromjsuiiod by wild beasts, such as Uou ot Urge 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, again of 
soperhoman reUtive st^ure, or, lastly, living 
MoratioD. In the cult-scenes fonnci first, t,g. 
raose on the besel of a gold ring found in the 
Acropolis treasure at Mycciue (fig. 1), on impressed 
ghM plaque on a painted stela from the same site 
»nd on othex monuments, a manifest deity was 
not generally reoogniz^, although there were un¬ 
doubted religious votaries, even monstrous demonic 

y**»"*^X tbs cross fsUt. sod Uw 


forms,* Md at least one figure aorompanied by 
Acute observers, however, f&tniliAr with 
the monumenU of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female l&nrea 
in these colt-scenes, and begun to gnew that the 
Aigean peoplw embodied their prtWpal roncep- 
Uon of tbe deity in feminine form. In particular, 
hi^s had been observing a claw of gem and ring 
sobjecta which showed a female between l ions, 
oxcavation of Knossoa pro¬ 
ceeded, this female form, represented under cireum- 
s^oes implying divinity, appeared with increasing 
frequency on a claw oi objecta first found there, 
mu of mat value in this connexion, vix. well- 
preserved ^y imprewions of intaglio gems. On 
sever^ such impreWons the female figure ia seen 
•cated (fig. 1), while other figures stand in atti¬ 
tudes of ^ration or poor libaUons before it i on 
one foimd in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
moiratain peak, while lions mount guard on either 
hand and u adorw stands below; on another the 
figi« in flounced drew Uys her hands on the 
backs of two lions ;; on another the figure, hold¬ 
ing a spror, is aorompanied by a lion regardant *4 
on another the fi^re bears on her shoulder the 
sacred by>ranw.| This female figure with the axe 
also on a schist mould found in F-wnt 

?? ^ Halbhcrr at 

fjaghia Triad^, in tbe south of Crete, a female 
of relatively mganUc stature stands between two 
smaller fema^ before a shrine. 5 In the third 


♦ :r-» wasaiaj^ « ao i.ue vxura 

year of the Cretan excavations the discovery of 
actual ahnnes began. In the first found, a mmia- 
ture shnne of eariy date, there were no idols, but 
among other obviously sacred objecU was a triad 
of terra-cotU * bwtylic* pillars with doves perched 
atop ; and presently, in the same season, anactual 
clujiel, very small, but sufficient for its nurtioseL 

k' »••** •Mred «« on 

f Md horns of consecration * (see below), 
feminine idols ui Wnted terra rotu and 
^1-anthroi.omorphic, of which the largest bad a 
dove perched on bw head. In the^S^ ^ 
other and nder idols of the same sex and Ivtns. 
but mth snakes coded about them, were broiJSht 

dug by Miw H. A. Boyd, and also at 
IVini^ in the Cretan MessanL This snake-god- 
u not found at Knoesos till 1903, and then 
she appeanri as a faience idol, which is among 
Air. E%^ans gxmtest prixee. Throe serpenU coil 

’"‘‘UcV fourth 

rears its head above her tiara (fig. 2). That ifiia 
ahown on intaglios or as an idol, is 
* goddess there b no manner of doubt; and that 
she u one and the same, whether accompanied bv 
doves or serpen^ has been conclusively proved by 
exrovation. ,n East Crete carried out ii ?9oI At 
PalaikMtro the remains of a shrine were dia- 

her arms, w^e votaries danced round her and 
do^ perched on pillars hard by.** ’ 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a ninrh 

malS impressions a youthful ] 

gura has been obeervod, accompanied by 

^ Urtt- School U AUmm 

I /h. vUL fir. fiO. 
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lioixA, and Miuetimea anned (fi;;* 3).* On a gold 
signet of Kno«Moa sach a figure witli hair flying 
loose behind is seen In the Qppc^f field, und is sup* 
nosed by Evans to be the deity desc en di n g on 
his shrine.t But no 
actual idol of a god 
has come to light, un* 
less the male of short 
stature ofleringadove to 
the goddess in the little 
cha^d at Knoosos^ is 
to M interpreted as a 
Divine figure. 

This list is not ex* 
haostive. The goddess 
is probably to be rsoog- 
nizcd in many other in* 
tsglio scenes, s.y. those 
wherein a fenuJo holds 
up goats by the 
as elsewhere she holds 
lions; and fierhaps in 
certain other feminine 
idols. But it include* 
all undoubted repre¬ 
sentations of a deity 
so far found, and u 
more than enough to 
prove how the .dSgean 
peoples, when they 
arrived at the iconic 
stage of religion, con¬ 
ceived divinity. They 
I personified the Supreme 
I l*rinciple as a womim, 

* to whom was subordin* 

i ated a young male, less 
in honour and probably 
later in time. There n*. r-sjuas-caowro somiw 
is no evidence for more nwssoa 

i deities than these. The religion was what may be 
f call^ a Dual Monotheism. 

iiL ClTLT.—^There is evidence for seve^ classes 
of oolt-objects, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving throogn the 
theoantliropic age as fetishes; for inanimate 

aoceasorios of variona 
kinds, of which the 
origin and later sig¬ 
nificance are oft^ 
obscure; and for ani¬ 
mate a cc essories of 
cult, perhaps also at 
first dwelling-places 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
more to be regarded 
as symbolic. These 
all played a part in a 
customary ntuM, of 
whose practices, 
strikingly uniform 
over Um iCgean area, 
we have many illatt- 
tratums. 

I. Dwelling-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 
no. SL-sau. mrssMMW moa iahes). — (a) BatvU 
lusiiu miAWU. inaatd stones 


pillars, Gr. palT\\ot or /laxrvXtorsesp. the stone 
swallowed hy Kronos, which was really Zeus in 
his bmtylio form, but also others, ap. the black 
Cone of the Sun at Baalbek=Sem. Bff Ac/?)- The 


• fptr Sf ss; BSA U. flg. 88. vfl. p. lOL Ct Uschis Trfakdbs 
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character and use of .-Egean sacred stones have 
b«?cn very fully treated oy Evans in TPC, and 
subsequent Cretan iBscoveries have added little 
but ooufirmation. There can bo small doubt that, | 
as cttlt-objecta, they reproientod in a convenient i 
fetish form the original Divine moHi^ain, still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late period. They : 
themselves Docame in time the orimn both of | 
altars and of iconic statues, {tassing through gra¬ 
dations of rude shaping. A rcnumcable example 
of this transition has come to light Utterly at 
Knowos in the Urge building to the west of the 
isilace, where Uy several natural stone Ucaks, 
roughly resembling human forms, and evidrotly 
carefnUy prcscnrocT in a shrine. MTietlier pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from ^sa^ed trees, 
eventually acquired a symbolic significance as# 
phalli, is less certain. An upright object impaling , 
a triangle occurs in any case in gem-scenes, ud I 
is strongly suggestive of a phaJltu in connexion | 
with a rs/eoTi'mihcr, there is reason to think 
that UetyU originated upright tombstones, which 
from h^g Divine or ghostly^ dwelling-places 
became merely commemorative in a Ute age. 

BwtyU paiaed in .Egean cult thresh various 
modifications, retaining their signihoanoe as 
dwelling'pUc4M of the Spirit. At first unsbai*^ 
single rocks or cairns, we find them developed in 
tlie majority of earlier Aegean cult-scCTes into 
pillars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, somotunes, as over the Mycenae Gate, 
between saored animaU, a jiosition wherein it 
precede* the iconic figures of a later period ; often 
also in front of a shrine, while a votary ado^ 
before it; and it is very often assocUted with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, but in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is se^ either 
descending towards it or perched upon it; more 
rarely rays issne from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a 8np|K>rt,—a ‘ pU^ 
of the liouae, —but U still btctyUc, and it* double 
function is sometimes shown by the free^ pillar 
bearing a fragment of *' perot* uctare. It is seen 
rising from Miind ‘lio;.- vf consecration’ in 
fresco pictures of the faii.. * of shrines, and 
in one case bearing sacred axe-heods affixed to 
its capital;t and it props np 'table* of oflering, 
with accessory supports round iUj It is possible 
that such saoed * pulan of the house ’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knosso* and 
clsowheie, which seem too small to have neetlcd a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probability is heigiitenod by the fact that Uie 
bloclu of which two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked srith the sacred idgn 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think tliat 
the original .Egean sanctity of pillar supi»orts^^ 
Boiretlung to do with the later Greek fashiont-^ 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred arem- 


teeturc. 

(6) Trilith* (dolmens).—These are much I«*» fre- 
qnently represented than btetyla, but Hulbciently 
often to leave no doubt that the triad ol stones 
forming a free standing portal had a s^red 
acter in .Egean as in so many other iMoaf 1 bey 
are seen framing a bo-tyl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable 
from Zakro^ in East Crete, such a tnii^ » well 
shown with lions couchant on either luma. 

(c) Trta (Som. osAcroy.—Th<^, beings peris hable , 
are now to be looked for only to c^t repr^n- 
tations, and especially on 

There they are ns frequent a* Ixetyls, and they 
• fLQA v4IL 14. ^ MSA %• fiC* ^ 
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i® triads (very comaion) or in 

They are oft«n «een oat of the 


occur ftin 

Fror®*-. ' - ~T-— ___ w., 

uurine or in close proxlniity to an altar. 

The goddoM noiuetimes site an«ler the shade 
(fig. 1) ; at other times she niacks the fruit. Many 
boc^oal varieties can be distinguished, the palm, 
tAe fig. the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine ; 
imt the first three are most frequent. As lias 
been said already, the tree ocean very often 
^he 11^0 scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
freqaently observed in the case of megalithio 
monomenU elsewhere. 

(rf) IKea^iu.—The groat body-*kitU, curved 
inwards at the waist, wnicli is so often used as a 
decorative motive in .tgean relief work, ocean 
in enit-representations as an independent object, 
l^ing liefore a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 
l^mpare two gem-impreMions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a groan 
of hve pilh^ (probably not towers, as sUted in 
tho_ text); in the other, before the facade of a 
sh^e.* The most decisive mon ament is a small 
painted Htja found at Myeeme, wheroon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries, f 
Miniatnre shields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects or amulets. 

Figure of both the goddess and the god bear 
tptara, bat we have no evidence yet for the 
oiw of either that weapon or the ttcord as a cult- 
obieet. 

bip€nnit or doable-axe the case is very 
diflerent. The evidence for its colt-nse is over¬ 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres- 
Sion with a votary adoring ;t it forms the central 
object of a TOlt-sccne paintod on a clay coffin 
found at Palaikastro ; and is being adored in both 
the chief scenes on the great Haghia Triadha 
sa^phagos I where it is seen in conjunction 
with aacred palm-trees and doves, and stands 
npngbt on a stepped pyramidal base, similar to 
the basis with socket for a stafT, found in the 
Kn ossoe. In the small chapel on the 
liUtcr mte, it evidently stood between the sacreil 
‘horns of consecration.'| a position in which it 
is often shown on intagUoe (cf. fig. 4). Sometimes 
It appMra ID a rqdaplicated form, as in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at Knomos; on 
the gold signet from Myceiue (fig. 1); and on 
the ^ist mould from Crete, mentioned 

: and, d pn^, Evans recalls the fact 
that, smee it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
Idols in the small shrine, it was at least as much 
hCT wea^n as the god’s. The dual axo is, he 
thinks, the fetuh of a bi-sexual god. Miniature 
^es in bronxe have often been trand on Cretan 
7%:^' “ lower part of the holy cave on 
Mt. Dicte, and were evidently very common 
fetislm or cult-oflerings. The sign of the axe u 
more often th^ any other on Knoesian 
blocks, whether as a symbol of consecration or as a 
msson s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
sa” to be detected in that of the Cretan iaby 

i Other i n a n i m a te accessories of cult. —Certain 
other objecto are reprerentod in cult-scenea, or have 
Equally been found in connexion with shrines, 
about which it is lem safe to that they were 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. Even if originally 
so, Md long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 
imom sUge to have become rather articles of 
ntualistie furniture. 


{o) * Homs eotueemticn.' —These long mis¬ 

understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco colt-scenes, and found modelled to 
stuw o.^clay, terra-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base with two erect horns, which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
tho tips, like the horns of oxen (fig. 4).* They 
seen either on the top of a shrine or iUtar,t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
to rise out of them (cf. figs. 5, 6). Also 
they support ^ the s^e way the aact^ biaennis, 
Mtual exanreles having been found in the small 
shnno at Knossos with sockeU for axe-shafts. 
Lpon a rase from Enkomi (Old Salamis) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one bipennU so rising 
from these horns, but two other mxot fixed 

actual fiucranio, depicted in 
full (fi^ 5).^ This seems to confirm tne infer¬ 
ence, which in any case suggests itself, that the 
conventional sacred horns are a convenient redac¬ 
tion of u oni^al ^wcrtniium, itself a redoction of 
the entire boll, known from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and probably a Divine 
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dwelling. The horns-object serves to stamp any 
^ne as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of great importance as a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(6) Tlu knotted tie or tone .—A representation of 
a lomtted scarf or tassel seems also to have sacred 
siCTificance. Found modelled in alabaster by 
Schliemann to the Mycensean Acropolis graves 
Md snppoe^ to be merely a fiugmcnt of wall 
deration, it turned up again in the small shrine 
fu “‘*«pen<ient object It is tMMwible 

tlmt this tie IS a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexu^ sitpificance, as to later Delias. On 
a^nng found at Mycewe these knots are seen sus¬ 
pended from the capital of a lion-guanled pillar; 
wd on a gem from the .Argive liencum they per- 
/**! *PP®" elthw eido of a burraniam-f 
(e) Tne crou .—A cross to marble was found in a 
Knoauan shnne; and the cross sign is common on 
gems and seal impressioas. 
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Animate accessories of cult.—What are 
known in late stages of religion as animals Muxed 
to such and such a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attribatea, and In real life devoted to the 
IKvine pleasore, whether by being preserved m 
• taba' in the sacred precinct*, or oy bei^ sacri¬ 
ficed that they may pass to the world invisible, 
have probably all a common origin a* Divine 
dwelling-places or fetishes. In .Cgean cnit there 
were many each sacred animals: 

(а) Serpents, seen twined about 
the person of the goddess (fig. 2}^ or 
held in the haniLi of her votaries. 

These were probably her oriinnal 
dwelling-place as an earth (chtnon- 
ianlspmt. 

(б) Dovee, settled on her person 
or offered by votaries; also settled 
on, or seen approaching, bwtyls, 
shrines (fig. 6), trees, and ax^ 

They represent probably her orig¬ 
inal dwelling-plaM as a spirit of the 
sky. 

(c) Lions and lionesses, which, in 
the iconic stage, are represented as 
the companions, guardians, or sup¬ 
porters of the deity. 

id) Bulls, eovs, and ctUtes. —The 
boll is moftt frequent. He is seen 
croaned with toe sacred axe (fig. 

5). In a magnificent relief, he 
guarded the main portal of the 
Knossian palace, and both there 
and at Tiiyns appears again and again in fresco 
or on int^lios charging and tossing maidens and 
youths. £\’ans interprets these as circus scene* 
(the later rtLvposa&9.\fiia ); but it is possible that 
what was represented was not so much a com¬ 
paratively harmless sport as a scene of the de¬ 
votion of maidens and youths to the Divine beast. 
It is Inevitable in this connexion to recsdl the 
tradition of the Knossian Minotaur, the semi- 
Divine and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of tnai^^snll was devoted. Monstrous figures 


and Iflds seem to have the same significance as the 
cow and calf. 

if) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio sub¬ 
jects ; but beyond the fact that all iEgean 
engraved gems were probably in some degree 
amulets, we cannot adduce evidence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(o) Pishes appear in fresco paintings at Knossos 
and Phylakopi in Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion with shrines, recalling their 
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of minotaur type actually appear on .Kgean in 
taglios,* Jiving that the legend is of prehistoric 

The* TOw'^and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
iMwm to have typified the goddess’s matemi^. 

(e) Goats, nannies, and bids.—The goat is very 
frMuently held by the leg in the hsnd of the 
godless, or accompanies her. A clsy goat 
found in the west shrine at Knossoa The lu 
• Eaowts. B3A rfl. afs. 7N e; Zskio, A. Of. 44. 
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well-known connexion with the Semitic god¬ 
dess. 

{h) ifonstrous animals .—Not only the 3Iino~ 
taur, hat the Grifin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
draw a chariot on the H^hia Triadha sarco¬ 
phagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
mti^lios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
are seen performing ritual acts, as, e.g., pouring 
libations. Human figures with heaiu of asses, 
lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, e.g. on a carved 
shell found at Phestos.* A procession of ass¬ 
headed figures bearing a pole on their shoalders. 
in a Mycensean fresco painting, has been inter¬ 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in theriomorphie rites; but this is an 
unsupported gnesa. An extraoidina^ variety of 
wildly monstrous oombinations was found on in¬ 
taglio impressions at Zakro ; bat it is poesible 
that thcae were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and owed their variety to the necessity of differen¬ 
tiating signet types. 

4 . Temples and ritual.—There is no good 
^Egean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, having no relation 
todomestic buildings and devot^ to Divine worship, 
as were the temples of the Hellenic period, altbout^h 
intaglio scenes show small shrines, either isodomic 
or w the dolmen type, standing i^parently within 
enclosures or temenoi, and containing bsBtyii^ sacred 
trees, and ' boms of consecration.’ Such con¬ 
structed shrines as have sctually been found are 
small plain chambers endooed m palsce blocks, 
as at Knoasos, and, possibly, at Palaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con¬ 
tain a sacred pillar, show only a ledm or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idol^ and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic 'smine*, 
oven if beautifully decorated with fre*co« like the 
Melian chamber, can bo regarded as Uttle more 
than mere repositories for ^ fw tlw 

representation of shrinw, charactenw by ^tyls 
snd horns, seen through openings in the r^ade, 
and in almost all oases tripartite, it is very doubt¬ 
ful if they are intended to show dbtinct temples, 
• jna xxa. i>. m. 
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axKi Dot nUher parts, or the whole, of a or 

other dom^ic structare. We have sach repre- 
ftentations in the Knossian freacoet, on intafflios, 
and in beaten metal (thegold miniaturedoveMiine 
of Mjroena*, Bg. 0). It seems dear that certain 
parts of the KnoMian Palace had a pecoliarlj 
aacred character; * and if it be admitted rinLi. the 
whole block of this 'Labyrinth' was the sacred 
house of the * Labrys,’ and hlinoan rulers 
were priest-kings (which is very probable), Ms 
teAole palact u perhap* to bo rtgctrdtd eu a ttmpie, 
and we may assume that palaces and temples nml 
not yet been difler en t i ated. Cave-oanrtuartct there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
bietyls ready rnade in the form of stalactites and 
sUdagmites, as in the lower grotto of the Ihctsean 
Cavern, Crete has supplied the most notable 
instances of caves so Iv; but parallels to the 
Idman and Dietsean grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kamares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, will probably be found ere long 
on the Greek mainland and in other islands. Such 
discoveries as the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects found by Myres 
at Petsofa on the hills near Palaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects wore dedicated: ^t 
whether these were marked by oorutructed ahrines 
or were mere _ enclosures Utmenoi), or. s gnir^^ 
open BMits, possibly sanctified by a sacred tree or 
natursJ iMotvl, we do not yet know. TTio evidenoe 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter¬ 
native. 

Free-standing aUart, probably evolved from the 
bmtyl, and retainmg, perhaps, its self-contained 
suotity and its signiucanoe, were, however, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rock, stands before 
the Ida>^ Cave; the foundations of three were 
found within the Knossian Palace on three aides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by iu con- 
tenU as peculiarly sacred; and they are often 
shown on intaglios and reliefiu t sometimes 
crowned with 'boms of consecration,’ like the 
actual models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
Triadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of module height (fig. 7). 
The cupped * table of ofierings,’ found, as has bera 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
b«tpl, is a convenient reduction of the altar.t 

^Ve have no good evidenoe yet for a class of 
priests or priutwes I but it is quite possible that 
certain figures sho^ in such emt-soenes as those 
on the iTaghia Triadha sarcophagus are intended 
to be saoerdotaL 

As to ritual, various acts are represented. 
YotMiiea pout libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoration, call down the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelling by blowing through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘ Chorus of Ariadne'), 
brandish somi (as does the faience votary of the 
smake-goddeas of Knossos), play on stringed and 
wind instruments (Haghia Triadha sarcophagus), 
offer flowers and pmhaps fruit (fig. 1), doves, etc., 
and slay animals in sacrifice (an ox on the 
Triadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, as in 
man V intaglio scenes). There is no good evidence 
for bumi sacrifice; and the question of human 
victims cannot be determined at present. It de¬ 
pends on the interpretation of tne raspoKo^a^la 
scenes and of the Minotaur legend. 

Dedication both of real artides of personal pro¬ 
perty and of simulatra was extensivelv practis^ 
The DicUean Cavern yielded hundreds of spear- 
* Etscm la SSA lx. pp. 9, as. 
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heads, arrow-piMts, knives, sword-blades, raxors, 
tweexen, hairpins, Hda and other bronxe objects, 
taken off the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also yielded siuuuaera of weapons, 
0 .^. especially the double-axe, a miniature chariot, 
miniature oxen, she<m, and goats, and figures of 
men and women. The latter figures belong to a 
large imd widespread class of .Kgean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ivory, 
and faiemce, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, dedi¬ 
cated to the I^ity and placed in the Divine precinct 
to ensum Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, as at Kampos in Laconia, such statuettes 
were probably not ushabti (servants to answer the 
dead man's call in another world), but simulacra 
of surviving relatives who wished to be under the 
rotection of the deceased and the Deity to whom 
e had gone. Less common objects of ex toto 
dedication are models of garments, e.g, skirts and 
girdles (found in the faience deposit at Knossos). 
and of human limbs, birds, and vermin (found in 



terra-cotta at Petsofa near Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of simulacra of all Icind* ^ 

Perished ve^etahU substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality (a 
' pillar room' in a private Knossian house) lying 
under upturned cupj^ disposed in orderly rows 
round the pillar. Certain long • stemmeci vases 
eith a spreading bowL often richly painted, and 
always perforatiid to allow liquid to run away, 
which hftve oMn fotuid on numy ifure&Q litos t€ a 
Knossos, Phyhdtopi), and were of^uent o^*- 
rence m the Dietsean Cave deposit, are supposed to 
Imve served for offerings of fruit. Com was found in 
the cisU oontaininff the faience objects at Knmwnn 
Animal remains lay thick in all straU of the 
Dictcan Cave, being chiefly the boms and bones 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, which must be 
asB^ed to have been dedicated, cooked or raw; 
and stags horns occurred with the sacred fmenco 
objects ot^ Knossos. 

It remains to be added that on the sarcophagus 
of Huhia Triadha, a scene is represented which 
tm« been interpretid as an act of worship to the 
mummified corpse of a dead man. The particular 
interpretation is not certain; but we nave long 
1^ evidence of a practice of ancestor uwskip in the 
■hape of the altar found above the Aoropolis graves 
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Myce&s. Sach n cnlt u aoitA cotnputible with 
that of the Dirine Spirit, howerer peieonified, 
»nA indeed is almost always found aa a aabordinate 
practice in primitive rehciona. The dead, who 
are gone to lue Great Mother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivatiTe sanctity, and are considered 
as able to exert powerfol innoence with the Deity 
for their sunriving kin, and upon the Uves of that 
Idn. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the ^Egean Age, and not certainly 
mummified, were supposed to continue to live as 
spirits in their tomn-houses on earth. Hence 
magnificent sepulchres were constructed, such aa 
the great ‘ bee-hire ’ tombs of Myeeme. 

ir. SiosincAJCCK OF vEoeax Rkuoiox.—^T he 
religioat character and use of a great body of 
vEgean cult-objects haring now been establuhed, 
without reference to alien evidence, we may 
inquire whether a compariimn of neig[hbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the sig nific a n ce of the 
religion to which they pertamed— a religion, be 
it remembered, which ^ no literary history of its 
own, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In t^ place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the Aegean 
Diviiu spirit itself, personified m the iconic stage 
as a goddess and a young god, the student of ooin- 
parative religion nnds nimself on rery familiar 

E ronnd. A goddess with a young subordinate god 
knosm in early times on every coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit with her son; in Egypt, Isis 
with UoruB; in Phamida, Aahtaroth with Tammnz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Rhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is 
i.t, unwed, but made the mother first of her com¬ 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. 
In memory of these original facts, her cult (esped- 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances symbolic of 
tM negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. A part of her male votaries are ^trat^; 
and her female votaries must ignore^ their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinaiy 
human death. The IMvine son Tanunnx, Attm 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was shown), dies, but comes again U>^ life, as 
doea Nature from summer to winter and wint^ to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Nature, constantly renewing bersdf in her own 
oflapring. Of thu oniverw Deity of all the 
Near East the Algean goddess with her son was, 
bejrond all question, a manifestation. If we are to 
give a name to her, it must be Rtua ; * and if to her 
son and companion, it most be Zeus, remembering 
that, by UeOenic tradition, the coming into being 
of &OS was laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
rvimitive story he embraces his own mother.f 
KnosKM, as Diodorus Siculus indicates,^ was asso¬ 
ciated from dim antiauity with Rhea; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the iEgean 
^dcM with the colt of Rhea has lately been 
^dneed. A clay veesel of rery peculiar form, the 
kemot, is stated by an ancient commentator | to 
hare been for the nse of worshippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels answering his description have 
come to light on iEgean sites, and one in parti¬ 
cular was found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

• Bat dM oaitM msJiT sflcnnrda dl«t»ftaUd 

IwMo diCcrant laipcrtOOsUooi ol tbe inateer-foiJd^ «.#. 
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the board of sacred objects accompanying a snake- 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual eommnnity betw'een ^Egean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not snrprisinff that almost every reco^ixable enlt- 
feature in the former can be parsolelod in the 
latter. The indwelling of the Deity in stones, 
whether natural bertyU, cairns, pillars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Msmitie beliM, and 
one which left numerona traces on Hellenic wor¬ 
ship. A cult of weapons appears to have existed 
in early Asia Minor among tM Hittites of Pteria 
and tbe Carians of Labranda, not to go so Hr afield 
as the Alani on the Eastern Euxine, who in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* The *boms of 
oonsecration' are seen in Semitic sacred represen¬ 
tations, and Mpear in Hebrew ritoal as * horns of 
the altar.' Tne 'sacred animals' are all widely 
related. The serpent as an embodiment of 
chthonian Divinity is not only Greek bat Egyptian 
(snake-form of Nekhebst); tne dove as the vwicle 
of the Divine spirit from on high has sunrived 
from Semitic literal belief into tne symbolism of . 
Christianity. The great ftiidet were guardians | 
and supporters of Anatolian Cybele. Tbe boll, as , 
a dwelling of Divinity in ^i^t, has his counter- i 
part in the Greek legends of Zens: and the oow of I 
Hathor is known to aU. The infant Zeus is 
wrapp^ in the goat-skin, and the poat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred in tbe cult of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of .^gean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities with the Egyptian 
(those on the Phffstian shell actually eauiw the 
Nilotic life-siCT, tbe ankh) that they have Ml been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per-| 
Bonificatiomlliaeris, the hippo, reared on her hind- ^ 
quartera. Tlie parallelism in ritual observance is* 
too extenrive ana obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be onderstood, however, that such 
impUea the derivative character of 
iEgean relimon, least of all derivation from any 
single rivmzation, such as the Semitic or the 
Egyptian. If there be parentage between Semitic 
iEgean eivUixation, it is the former that Is the 
oflapring, given the comparative youth of its vt 
and its system of writing; t while, as for Eg^tian 
religion, thongh there is good reason to think that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
iEgean iconic representation, and even a little on 
the ideas which that in turn produced, no one, ooro- 
paring the complexity of ouriy Egyptian cult with 
the ^plicity of the early jEgean, could suppow 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is ne^- 
less, indeed tolook for the derivation of the essential 
features of iEgean cult at any later epoch than 
that of the primeval expansion of mankind. Its 
fundamental religious ideas were those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to ^ so to the present day. The .Egean ' 
race sought IHvinity in the life principle _ of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reprodneing 
itself to eternity. It placed that Divinity in gwt 
features of Nature visibly related to human lue. 
When it came to define its idea in terms of 
man, being yet in that social sta^ in which mw 
in relation to reproduction held his naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the pnnaple of 
life as an unwodded woman, its proMrty of 

r dnetion as a son unbegotten, and its relatioa 
tbe humanity resultant from this woman a^ 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on wings and 
indwelling in certain material object^ 
of which was to some degree determined by toeir 
inherent snggestion either of great natural features 
or human or^s of life. From these fundamental 

• Aoua. Mxrc. xxxL t, 11; e<- ^ pwitadB# 
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id«u all th« featores of jGgeaa colt reprotentation 
and ritual practice known to oa rery well hare 


proceeded naturally and independently.* 

D. 0.*H 
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AEGIS. — In Greek mytholoCT, the aegis is an 
atUibnte of magic power, whi^ seems to belong 
originally to Zeus, tne sopreme god, who is there¬ 
fore called aiyl^9t. It seems to hare the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enentiM; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both oy Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realise in the 
earlier descriptions, of which we find the foUest 
in n. r. 73$, where Athene puts it on. 

'Aboot bsr sboaMars esal abs Um tsillwl aegis tarribls, 
wberooo is panic aa a etowa all aboal. aad atiila to Ibarrln. 
and valoor and borrihte OMlaiigbt withal, and tharala to Um 
draadfnl Boaacer'a Oorgoa bead, draadfol and grim, portent 
o( aegto-bcartag Zeoa’ 

Here it appears to be some sort of defensire 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is prorkled with 'a bondred tassels of 
pure gold’ {H, iL 44$), and is also described as 
fringed all ronnd or hairy on both 
aidea, as if it were a skin of sorue sort, bat it 
was n^e by the smith-god Hephrestos (xt. 309); 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all aroond. 
It is used hr Apollo (xxiv. SO) to wrap round the 
d«^ body of Hector, and so protect it from injnry. 

The views both of the Greeks tbenuclres and of 
modern mythologists as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have teen matly iniaaenoed by opinkms 
aa to the ethology of the word. The Greeks often 
Associated rt with or afrtt, * a goat^skin ’; and 
Herodotas(iv. 1 $9) soggests that the ae^ of Athene 
derived from the tasselled goat-suns worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It wu 
interpreted by later Greek mythologistB aa either 
the skin of the goat Amaltbea, which had suckled 
Zeus in his infancy, or that of a monster ■iwin by 
Athene. Modem mythologists have usually pre* 
ferred the connexion with iUvtv, 'to rosh.^ s^t 
or nraiyit, ' a squall'; but their intmreUtion of 
it as symbolical of the th un d er cloud, tnough found 
in many modem hooka is not supported by any 
satisfactory evidence of early date; though Zeus 
thunders w^e be shakes the aegis (li. x^ 693), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as es ute 
And ^efiect; for a clear example of the aegis as 
causing a thunderstorm no earlier anthority can 
be qoo^ than Silins Italicus (xiL 720); Virgil 
{^n. via. 352) connects it with clouda Such m- 
stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
but represent later theorizing. 

In artistic representations the aegis regnlarlr 
appears as the attribute of Athene; there is no 
certain example of iu being associated with Zeus, 
Md the rntoration of the Apollo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than doubtniL In early repre¬ 
sentations of Athene it is a kind of scaly doak 
fringed with serpents, and with the Gorgon's head 
fixed in it; it extends over the left arm, and so 
can bo held up as a shield. In other cases it takes 
the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad* 
jnnctB, and this is the usual form in later art; 
sometimes it is abridged to a mere band acroM 
the breast of the goddess. 


... Erxkst A. Gaeokkk. 

iEONS (Gr. ofiarCTs'agM,* 'periods,* 'dispen¬ 
sations,’probably related to stris'always,’ ‘for 
«▼»’).—Tbi* term was employed by the opponents 
of Gnostiriam, ^d by somo of the Gnost^ them¬ 
selves, to designste the successive emanations 
from the Absolute Being. The problem of aoeount- 
ing for the existence of the actnal world-order, 
when it u r^rded as unreal and illusory, without 
Ascribing it directly to the Absolute One, is 
common to all Onental tbeosophical systems : 
and the phiksophen of most of them attempted 


its ^ solution by an evolntiiHiary ^evolntionaiy') 
series of eons or emanations. Qose parall^ 
to the Gnostic eons may be found in Japanese 
Shintoism, MahJlyAnistic Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
Um, the Platonic Ideas, Philo’s Powers, the Stoio 
Logc^^ etc. The Shinto system (as set forth in the 
Ko^iki) seems to rest upon pure pantheism. To 
gam a sUuting-point for the aevolationary process, 
the infinite becomes differentiated into the male 
and female principles Izanagi and Izanaml, personi¬ 
fied and conceived of aa grossly lustfuL These 
procreatiTe icons are tbon^nt to be derived from 
certain abstract deities that are merged in the 
infinite. These produce, first, three o&er deities 
(axms), representing the great powers of nature; 
and these still others, some working for the good 
and some for the evil of man. In the Boddmsm 
of the Northern School the Adibnddha {q.v.) pro¬ 
duces the five ' Buddhas of Contemplation,' V&o- 
chana, Al^bbya, Rstnassmbhava, AmitAbba, and 
Amoghasiddhi; rit>m whom, in their tom, emanate 
five 'Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sonrees of Uie five worlds which snccessively make 
np the universe. ThU number five may perhaps 
be oomnared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
ZorosstrmnUm 1^ a similar, but twofold, system 
of leona in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the bead of the former being Auura- 
m a ula and that of the latter being Ahriman. From 
each of these is evolved a graduated host of per¬ 
sonified powers of nature, uioee proceeding from 
^ former working for goed, and those pro^eding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
perpetual conflict the one with the other. P^o, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalt^ above 
all pomiUiite of contact with matter, which he 
characterized as • lifeless, erroneous, divisiUe, on- 
Mu^,’ and hence as fundamentally evil, sought to 
Imdm over the gulf between God and the world by 
m e hyp otheaU of certain ' creative and regulative 
These Powers are represented aa God's 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetypes of earthly 
things, aa that which gives life, reality, and dura- 
telity to matter, aa the breath of God's moutii. 
Ho oomotlmoi mmudb to rog&rd thom u poTBoiuili* 
ties. UU Logos doctrine is partioolarly significant 
in relation to Gnostic aeons. 'The Logos Is desig¬ 
nated ‘ Lternal W isdom ’ (cf. the Gnostic awn 
S^ia), and ‘the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
(Gnostio con Ennoia, or Synesis). 

Plato (Timaus, 37 D) applies the name shir to 
the eternal Being which has Time aa its counter¬ 
part in the world of sense. Aristotle in like 
manner describes the nltimate principle which 
sums up in itself all existence, as aUm (4r4 rs0 d<l 
fZrtu. de Mundo, L 9. 11). These and similar 
spec^Uons of Greek metaphysio exercised a pro¬ 
found influence on later Gnostic theory; but it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gn^ic doctrine of the iEons was immedUtely 
derived from MithraUm. At the head of the 
Mithraic hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
neray of Zoroastnanum, from which this trait in 
derived, stood Infinite Time, Thu supreme 
god, inronceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
under the name of Aion, and was represeotiKi in 
s^pture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the Bigiu of the Zodiac and encircled by a rerpent, 
w^b typified the course of the sun in the ecliptic. 

The eariier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mithra, 
Appears to have known of only a single Aion, which 
Tv? impersonally — sometimes as the 

Ablate itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the 'Gnostics’ 
(sp^fically so called) which u given by Irenseos 
^ 30) road of an ascent tit t6s 
aiOrs ,—and similar language is employed 
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by Epiphanius (Uar, xxxriiL 1_) in _hU deecription 
ot the Cainitcs. Tnic«a of ihu onffinal doctrine 
continne to reappear in the more highiv dereloped 
Gnostic tyitems. Valentinos bimsdl (Frag. 6) 
speaks of the ' living ^Eon * as of a i^ty, althoogh 
he discovers a prindtde of distinction within this 
priniordial onity. It oelonf^ indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic specmation that the .£ons remain ide^y 
one, while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later Gnosticism the iEons an repre^entM 
os a system or confederacy of Divine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of male and fcm^e (sy^gies) 
from urn supreme Father. Eimh pair originates 
another, ana each descends in dimiity as it stands 
more remote from the source ox being. The doc¬ 
trine of syzymee has its analogies in Mithraism as 
in the otoer Eastern religions mentioned above; 
but it was no doubt borrowed by the ^ Gnostics 
from that ilahylonian tradition to which they 
were indebted for so many details in their cos* 
mology. In Gnosti^m, however,^ the Babylonian 
idea of a pbyncal generation is softened and 
rationalized. The snccossive pairs are not be¬ 
gotten, but are projected or emanated. They aw 
^e self-unfolding of the Divine nature; and in 
their totality they form its perfect manifesUtion. 
Hence they constitute the Pieropia,—the ‘fulness’ 
In which the Godhead exhaosts its hidden potenti¬ 
alities. The Pleroma, composed of the several 
vEons, is the world of Light or higher reality; 
and is divided by a great g^f from the ‘darkness’ 
of phenomenal teing. 

The different Gnostic systems axe widely at 
variance in their accounts of the number and 
arrangement of the iEons, Basilides (if we 
accept Irenseos and Uippol^us L as our authori¬ 
ties for his teaching) woola seem to acknowledge 
only rix (Ilartip, Sovi, A^Of, ♦^Arsra, AiVo^**. 
2 ^ 0 ^). The Pittit Sophia assumes thirteen, and 
coooeivea of the ^Eons as the spheres inhabited 
the Divine powers, rather than as the powers 
themselves. Valentinus enumerates thirtr .Eons, 
which are groupeii in three divisions—the Ogde^, 
the Decad, the Dodecad. Ideas of a geomeirioal 
nature are probably involved in this gToupiog; 
while the number % is apparently suggested oy 
the thirty yaxatat (angels) of Zoroastrianism. In 
the various systems which branch off from the 
msiti stem of Valentinianicn, the Pjeroma of 90 
.Eons is normative, bait this number is sul^ect to 
continual modifications. 

A brief account of the system of Valentinus will 
suffice to Ulnstrate Uie general character of the 
Gnostic iEonoIogy. He starts with Bythox (depth) 
the Absolute One, and Sigt (silence) as hb female 
companion. These generate Nout (mind) and 
AUtkeia (truth). These in turn project J^om 
(word) and iSoe (life), and these Anthropot (man) 
and EceUxia (church). NoutesAAieiheia afterwards 
produce ten eeons (a perfect number) as an offering 
to the Father. Logot and Zos follow in the pro¬ 
duction of asons, but produce twelve (not a petieei 
number), including Faith, Hope, Love, 1 ^ the 
Lower Wisdom {AchamtAk). This last, being nn- 
dnly ambitious, and aspiring to produce «ons with¬ 
out conjunction with a male icon, brou^t forth a 
‘ formless and ondigested substance' (the Demiui^), 
which erolred into the present order of things, 
with its mixture of good and evil, and with man 
in w^m spirit U enslaved matter. Thb db- 
turbance ol the Pleroma alarmed the other leons 
and deeply distressed Achamoth. In response to 
the tears of Achamoth and the supplications of the 
other Bons, the Father permitted Nous and Ale- 
thria to project Christ and the Holy Soirit for the 
restoration of form, the destruction of the Demi¬ 
urge, and the comfort of Achamoth. These Imve 
for t hffv task the separation of the life and light 


that have become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and through the promotion oi 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
V'alentinns, the creation of the lower world U 
explained the hypothesb of a dbtnrbance within 
the Pleroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the ACona results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in hb turn originates others, ontil a 
wbede world of darkness and illnsion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has ita 
beginning within the Pleroma itself, some portion 
of the higher essence becomes intenninglra with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Redemption, aoeoraing to tlie 
Gnostic thinkers, consbts in the sifting out of 
thb higher essence and its restoration to the 
I’ieroma. In order that thb may be aocumplbhcd, 
an ./^n of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seemii^, with the man Jeans. 

The iEonie theory, os we have seen, w’as in the 
first instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with specnlatioiu 
of a purriy physical character, and from these it 
never succeeded in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Vnlcntinns more especially, 
sought to resolve the iEuns into spiritual facts or 

t rocesses. They were construed as modes of the 
Hvine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests Hb inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theory which was, in its 
essence, physical. Valentinos hlmsdf wavers in 
hb conception of the .Eons,—regarding them now 
as ideas, now as heavenly Persons, imw as creative 
forcea. Hb philosophical construction loses itMlf 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To thb may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo¬ 
sophy and as a religion. While it professed to open 
a way out of the wodi^ of the natural world, it 
was itself grounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further, GKO 8 TICI 8 M. 

IjnsATTsa — CsaMNit, JfptUriM 0/ MUXrm (Eog. tr. 
WOi); Hilccnfeld, KUMrattek. df* l/rtkritUnhims 11884); 

Vs /'inis /norpaCCM(nrwed.lWe); ScnBU<H, 
IM 0 Onotia (1908): Uccbteohsa, Dw Ofnthmrtmff im (Mctti- 
«iM«* (ISOli |>p. loa-lil; B. BncUsy, Vmiwrml BMgium 
(Chiesgo. 

Albebt H. Newman and Ernest F. Scott. 


iESCH YLUS.—vEsdiylus, son of Enphorion, an 
enpatrid of Eleosb, was oom B.C. 525, commenced 
as a dramatbt e. 499, gained hb first victory in 
4S4 and bis last (with the Orextxia) in 458, and 
died at Gela in 450. He fought at the battles 
of ilarat^n, Artembium, Salamb, and Platata. 
From about 476. when he composed for Hiero^ of 
Syracuse The Woman of JEtna at the foundation 
01 that tosm, he was frequently in Sicily. There 
b no satishutory explanation 01 the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that he was tried on a charge 
of revealing the Mysteries in a play, and acqoiU^ 
on the groond of ignorance (cf. Aristotle, Elk, 
Nie. iii. 2); the further details are proba^ im- 
anthentic. Partizanship in politics can hardly bo 
imputed to htwi on the strength of^ the suppose 
refm^ce to Arbtides in the description of Amphi- 
araus (5^. 692-594),* still less on the theory that 
I'romethens, son of Tkamit, stands for ThemutoclM. 
Hb eulogy of tne Areopagus, however, in the 
EumtnuUa (osp. 681-706) testifies to ronscrvative 
sentiments. In the same play (754-77<), as well 
• AO nfstvocss srs totbst«*to<8felgwlck(&cj^ 

OsmeV wiMMS maahating hsr^y 

W*olJstai, sad isost n*o<l*rn sdilonL Hvtbwsb, Msy, sad s tsw 
otbaesaM thatr owa ifsdsl aotatioa. 
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in. tlie he ot thfl denujcretic 

friendithip ALhmtn vid Axig^on, ex^ 

preaaw tha ttron^EEt dctestfition of tyrnnuy in lill 
lorniij {Perrf.^ Fr&ny, Aff. 053-13^, 180-190}; 

but lis3 no DbjtetioD to coiutitutJonAl monarchy 
{Svpp^ 39S, flOOl, or to moderate democni^ 
{Pers. 542, Sujm- 483-4S9|, Hia general ideal U a 
bnlimce of order and liberty fiijOn-n'ifi), 

^‘£»chy]n# jiiaj bo o&ilMl the Father oi Tragedy 
{FhilcHtr. Vita Apoti. ld tbe Benae that he 

filet peroeived tiie pu^bilitieii of the drama aa 
a braniJi of Literature, rather than aa ritnal or 
cciemonia], for the axpraa^on of viewa aa to life 
and eharaiter^ His playa are r*i4dxiT 
/KTdXui' ieinur^ bccauae the personajm aia derived 
niainiy from the Epic cycle; tot he drew npoa 
o^er ‘Sagas' aa woHj and upon contemporary 
history; and ha dealt very freely with the tdotil 
He was cndcntly acr^nainted with Hesiod and 
other cosmological wrilcm, la a few cooes he cites 
the gnomic murallstn 899); mora often 

430. Ag. 1331, C&a^ 60, jEuiu. 529] he ex- 
praasea Eimilar^ Hntmients abont wealth, fortaDC]. 
pridB^ moderation, etc. He boa mnch In common 
with hia conteTiiponviy Pindar; and hie gencml 
attiltida toaittTds the popular mythology vu 
aJmoift certainly inSnenoM by the jnems of ISoIod 
and Theagnlii, 'Dio common statemenLa that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to IVthngoreaitdactrinea 
ccmnot be aerf oasly sapported irodi the extant plays 
or fragmentjL 

Of the SO to 99 plays nttiilmted to ,>Eachylne^ 
ni any of which can be grouped in trilogiec or tetra- 
lugiee, the majority are cited unly by the lexieo- 
graidion; little in Iroown of their plota or the 
views contained in them, axcept in the case of the 
Prifjjt*thtiu Solvttia. '^e Xhtiuiidi, Ji/yrtnidbiu., 
and Niobi Mcm to have dealt with various upecta 
of the paaiion of lovc: Certain gnomic fmgntcnte 
INoa, 7&, 156, 159. 161. 177, 25S,^, 391,353, 3BS, 
491, 475, Sldgwicti), which arc atriliing aphoniqns 
about the nature of the godis, good and evil, fife ar^ 
duath, do nob necessarily expre^ths mind of the 
poet btniBelf. Hia own moral and religioua doe- 
trines moat ^ »nght in HI the general teDtlendea, 
(2) the choricodes, (3) the emphasised speeches of 
the favoured chAracterSj, in the seven extant playt^ 
Thai selection of thuao, made apparently not later 
than ths 5th cent. A. if not entirely accidental, 
may lie dne partly to celebrity and portly to 
apeoial reasons. The OrasfWb idyara., Ctu^ph., 
and ^Hin,} coTistitates his nULEterpiece in all 
respeota. The Ptmt and the Sitpten amtra 
TtMxu an cited hy Ariatophanefl for tncEr literary 
and »triotie qnaljtiea, T^e stnioEuTfi and atyle 
poatolate an early date lor the SupfOctif though 
the theology ia already rcniarbably matiin; eithar 
of these festarea may nave aaved it. The Fnfme.- 
thfia Viwitm, whim mi^t easily have arauaed 
popular suspidiOdH ol impie^, appealed to the 
popular faniy for tha marv^lou? in apeetacle and 
namtioiL _ Prom thesu plays, after aU altowanceiE 
for the exigencies of dtnmatia fenr) and popular 
there emerges a body of gnidnalJy developed 
views attribotahle to iEEchylnaliirnBelh Hla philo- 
sopby, In which the ethical conaab be shAiply 
demarcated from the theological, may be dtacnated 
in the order of its devdopmant, as it deals with fl) 
the Divine nature, (2) the Divine ageneic^;, the 
luoml natun and action of man, ^41 the ^«Eal 
queatrona of raapoiiaibllity and hcr^ity, the f^ily 
cotoq’t and tha blood^feud, while (5) the nat-ora of 
tlie proWem dTornRtixed in ihe f^incn^AnwTeqEiiree 
aeponite considemtiOii, 

U In the wlter playn the Olympian goda are 
invoked jointly u n ffiOh or a 

; they are ^cot yeri^ 

ttrncof, d'jr^^w, ivlth temples. 


altars^ and images The Thabon maldena 

pray to PalLos, PoMidon, Ares, Cy pria, Eyceiiia, 
Artemis, Hero, Apollo, and the loeoJ P^loa Dneu 
{hVpf. ISS-ISO), aa nrapais, vAriHt hur^H, hat 
also AioTT/r?!, under Zeus as the rai%i 
' U16}; EteOcleft adds Earth and the 'ApA '£pofif of 
tEdipus t79), PopuLor language is osed of angary, 
oracrea, aaorlfiee, liver-go^, and Hodaa (56, 379, 
613, ^9, 375, 854-8S0 Jl But the aome play finely 
describes Justice aa the virgin daughter of Zens 
f^l; both the piety of Amphlaraas and the im^ 
pie^ of Folytiices have moral elamenta ; no SaifiMr 
could involvo Eteocles in inj hat for the of 
hia determiDAtioii to defend tha gate aitocked by 
hia brother lATT-TOS, 949-636). similarly, iu the 
tha fngitivrs appeal to Artemks, Aren, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and aapeciolly 
j 1934-^1942) to Ardirodite, by whom Uy|iernmeEtro 
was perhapa defended ^Fr. 44); also to Zew an 
tf aitttotj, Mstes, rr^Eor, ctc. t nnd 

to local deitieif, as the hero Apia {117, 363). With 
the C-xnifiH ^foi are coopJed the 

javf j[fliFv<T (54-35); if Arteinia is deaf» iho 
suppliontfl will turn ^to the Zena of the earth 
below, the host of all lb<we when work ia done, If 
we fail to reach the Olympian goda' (164-161), 
Bot the coarser aide of the myth of lo aeema to be 
troated BorcastiooUy (391-316}; it la tontetivoEy 
mopilLaed by the insjatouee on Zena aa the evantn^ 
deliverer and found er of a royal race j574r-6S3). Tlie 
ohthqniai) Zctta, who * judges the S!inw of men by 
final jadgments among the dead' is ddiber' 
atoly identllied with the Zeus whn la vAaor, 
and n-yicpflTds (316), who IS oliio the aon of 
Eajth 1892) and allied with Themis (3(30), The 
lightest iiaoeiation of injustice with the goda is 
Impiety (S2l; tt 395); and eveiywhem the lyriEa 
extol thp power and righteouaneae of Zen-s with 
the fervour pf Hebrew prophecy. He is ^ bing of 
kin^, most perfect in strength of tha powera Slat 
moke peirfoct' (524-^^); ^ hospitable in the highest, 
he diracta do^ny by vcncTable enactment * (673); 

‘ he beholdii violent deeds not gladly, hut with eyes 
of iujitico' (812); ' the benra of his Mlonce ia over 
all (82£J; * what ia fated, that wiu he; there ia no 
transnesslng th* mighty, the Umitleas will of 
Zeus (1047-1049). Thia la not merely poetical 
optimum: 

‘ Tb* d^rv oi Zfloi Ia mjt m*dc to ba euOy i^rvAwd. Efvtt- 
wfam it [isw^ BTn in tlit vloom, iirilh. Jijrtajii Is sdmbtrs 
to iDisttsl ... Ftrr rtark uid diul^ srnKl tli« w*ti ot 
Plnld, lEDScHmUt huHinn jjuc, lie horicth w»i> u, uV(4i 
d^niriJan fepm lisb tgnnin* topc^ thOQiih to MT»T DO T»«b 

vslmt thin.; dslty dots kuitbinif vfUi totour. Wliu Ivb ppiiit 
toJ tons deslm*!. to wwto wie wiihSL tom stora, noiahli 
botr Kot' (e7^1[X0, ^ 

Such theology is in easentiala that of the &rs£i^, 
thongh the more ethical conceptions are tentsttive 
and far from correlatad. 

The theology of the Fa-sojs (?*T2 D.C,) ia d.ra- 
matiMkUy C^antol. Zeus and Fboelma and the Sun 
m invDl;ed: Follu fioa favoared Athena. The 
rituid uf the dead fel Pii-#, ajg, 523 eoy- 

622) ia awplementfld by appeals to Earth. H Limes 
and HoAes-AidoneiLLBi who X^^chi AfutMaifi tttrla ^ 
(666), (hough Darios aa a Adowr or even 
has a Surtim^ tolow. The repeated ex patit 
o^gatious of a Divine Xemci^ or arbitrarily 
afflicting exoeeaiye wMdth or hanpinssi^ (163. 364, 
^3, 84S), are akin to the fatal^ of Herodotus's 
famous jegicnda ; and oU the clmraeters nmugu a 
dotty who deludes men to their ruin ^?tjiir, 

B^ch Fr. 394 j 759; 

475),^ or at lenat abets thdr folly filX' ffmn vwviSjff 
rb^rrrrai, 742). Bnt both Dlirins 
and tha ForoiaiL eldero charge XoTxaa with provoca- 
^ve P^i in binding tlie oacr^ Hellrapont (745^ 
^5), and in destiuying imsges and temples (807- 
SlS, 630), and blame Iuiq rather than tlie ellcg^ 
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Saltu/m (924 V. 910. 933). It ifl inMlenoe 
which * flowers and is fnll in the ear with min 
(<ny). from which it reaps a harrest of lamentation' 
(821). CJynia was rignt-minded and so was not 
afflicted (#«4» 

Athens sonrires as the higher eirilixaticm. 

So far the moralization of Uomerio or popnlu 
theology has not been rlolent. In the QntUia 
there w a marked adrance in boldneaa of exp^ 
sion: * le polyth^isme rabsiste, mais 4pur6, moralise, 
presqne po^ d’anthropomorphisme' (E. de Pave, 
p. 34). The allusions to Uranus and Kronos {Ag. 
167-172, 640) poasibly indicate derelopment in the 
UniTerse; the chtbonian cults of Earth, Night, 
the Dead and their agents {Cho. 390; Eum. 115, 
321) are subordinated to the conception of deity as 
moral and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison with the ob¬ 
servance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
legends of conflicting divinities are even re-written 
{Eum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo as the 
giver of orades and of rites, and Athene as 

tM inspirer of politi<^ wisdom, retain some genu¬ 
ine personality with impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and ArtomU, for whose interfer¬ 
ence with the winds at Aulls .£schylns attempt 
to provide a decent motive (Ag» 134-155). Zeus is 
too great for the stage, even in the Prome^eus 
plays. Theology is to be sought not in mythoI<^, 
but in history Tsvrd y Ag. 368), 

and in conscience virsi, Ag. IW; cf. 

975-983). The supreme deity is not only all- 
powerful but all-just; thus Electra craves for 
Orntes the support of * Strength and Justice with 
him who b the third (i.s. Ztin ssnip), Zeus the 
greatest of all' (Oio. 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, but such epithets 
as sa r Arrift, ray^par^, rdm xpatntr, ssfsItioi, ud 
Stjryp6pot. There b surely more than an * illusion 
dn monoth^bme* in the first theological passage 
of the Apofncmium (169-178); 

• Zroa. i4o«‘«v h« bs, U by this omm tis Us ptosrar* to be 
#«iUH this nsine 1 edd/M to hhn. Wdfhia( all tblass well, 1 
esa ooojMtuie noagtt bat Zeoe, If the bnrdeD of thie rsnitjr is 
la troth to be caet og frosi my mhxL . . . Bat wboao heartily 
eieeUi tittea of vIcCory to Zeoe ahall Ut the mark of wiadom 
: evMi to Zeoe, who hath gnbled mortala la the wmyi of 
wtadom. who bath oeUMiahoil ^ laarnlac by aafforiac” as an 
onUaaaos tor ever.* . . 

To those only who have learnt on these lines to 
know and do justice, ‘ Zeus the all-seeing and Fate 
(Mot/w) have condescended' (Zum. 1946). 

Thns, in harmony with the conception of deity 
as normally personal, there emerges the conception, 
increasingly impersorud, of universal order. As 
physical law this b Mo^ rd t 4 vvw/»a^ 

#Jroe, Wtrpvpjry, slro, dedysif; as moral bw it b 
Pifut, SLnf, but these terms admit of 

many degrees of perso^fication, and not only ovot- 
bp, out not uncommonly involve the ctrcWia in 
d'JlnUndo to which idealistic systems are liable. 
The statement that Zeus b weaker than the Molpst 
and {Prxm. 515-518) b isolated and oontro- 

versiu ; generally the establbhed order b the 
expreesion not so much of the will of God as of 
His being. God b subject only to the law of Hb 
own nature as consbtent and just. He emnof be 
on the side of evil (xperemu If wwt tI ^rtor vd 

xorott, Cho. 957); He must be pextial 
(frvposMWi)f) moraUy either way (vf>iwr tUintt lAxo 
ftip aucut. Ivia i’ Supy. 403). The work¬ 

ing of thb supreme authority b described in 
many combinations of terms, personally and im¬ 
personally. When in defiance of Ri^t (Of/ur) 
men trample on the majesty of Zeus (Adt rf^i), 
then ‘Justice sets up her anvil and Destiny forges 
the sword’ (rpoxoXxn^ I* Abs toesropY*!, C^. 
641-647). ‘ For each fresh deed of mjury, justice 
b whetted by Fate (Moipa) upon a fresh whet¬ 
stone’ {Ag. 1535, 1536). The MOdXoi Mol^wx are 


boougfat {Cko. 306-314) ‘to grMt success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (rl ILcoios) has 
cone over. For wemb of hate let words of hate 
be rendered; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloMy stroke let him repay 
a bloody stroke. That " the doers must suffer,’’ 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.’ EvenCIyUem- 
nestras * thongntfulneas not overcome by sleep 
shall order justb everything that has bera fore¬ 
ordained with Divine sanction’ (luraZwt rfv Icmi 
Ag. 912). Themb the Titanese and the 
raXaiYwtit Mo^ot administer the p6fA»t (Eum. 
171) no less thu Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2 . The determinations of thb supreme authori^ 
are intimated to man not only in hbtory ud in 
consdenoe, but by direct agenciee. Positively, 
Abcbylns attaches importance to dreams; the 
vbions of Atossa, lo, and Clybemnestra reflect 
popular beliefa ' For the mind in sleep b bright 
in its vision, though in daytime Fate b nndb- 
oernible by mortals’ {Eum. 104). Hb attitude to¬ 
wards oracleeb ambiguous. There seems to be some 
arri^‘pen*i$ in hb treatment of the relations be¬ 
tween Apollo and Orestee; Athens and not Delphi 
ham the nnal word in the termination of the blood- 
guilt of the house of Atrens.* NegaHvely, the 
Erinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant play^ 
and evidently has a long history behind it. It b 
hardly likely that .^Eschylns himself first identified 
the Avengers of the underworld with the Benign 
or Veneri^le earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
(E^^iroilfi or Zth^) t certainly amntnat^ 

both factors of thb conflation,t and, while first in¬ 
vesting the Fnries with the archaic horrors of 
Gorgons. etc. (Pans. L 28, 6), also cordons 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from pnnbbment as retributive to 
pnnbhroent as remedial. The ’Epuit b the activity 
of Divine justice in the presence of bwleasness. 
2exia b a constant {VAo, 246); even for birds 
robbed of their young, * a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, bears the shrill complaint of hb 
denbens; and sooner or later sends on the trans¬ 
gressors a Fury of reonital ’ {Ag. 56-59). Much 
iM for Parb’s breach ot the laws of hospitality will 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either uort of the 
mark or too high in heaven {Ag. 365). * One mid 
that the gods <U) not deign to Wonble about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (x^b** iPlmip) 
b trampled on; but he was not pious* {Ag. 872). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam ‘ by 
the sending of Zeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fury of weeping to other brides ’ {Ag. 749). Ine 
Erinyes appfy Uie laws of retributive and educa- 
tionsJ suflering. * Wo deem ourselves,’ sings their 
chorus (£io»r312-329), ‘ to be direct in the cou^ 
of justice. On the man who bolds out pure bands, 
there comes no wrath from us; unscathed he 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, bko 
tliia man, hides his guiy hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the dead, and visibly to the utt^* 
most exact from him the price of blood.’ Agi^. 
‘ Great power have the awful Erinyes teth wito 
the goib immortal and with those below the eartn ; 
and in their dealings with men they fally 
vbibly bring things to pass, to some prag^s^ra 
of joy, hot to others a life blurred by tears (95^ 
966K As the pUy draws to a clc^ 
link Mobo and ALnr; and in then 
moiphosb there b as much conscious symbohsm 
as tbe dramatic form permits. 

3. H, then, innocence b rewarded Md guiU gun- 
* 1, at Mjr raw. in th. _!<>"» 
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onirenud Iaw as applied to the life of Um family 
and the city. By ^£Achylii», as by Dante, types 
of good and baJ character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The digni^ of indiridnality is 
drawn on a grand scale eren m the case of Clytosm* 
nestra, without casuistry or sophistry. There is 
the^ same note of distinction abont the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteoeles as patriot, Orestes, Electra, and, 
above all,^ Promethens. The whole range of Greek 
^ety is displayed in the choruses of the Ooeanids, 
Danaids, captive women, Persian and Argive 
elders. The fine series of oontra.>its in the S^em 
shows the poet's concurrence in the normal Greek 
ideas of and ; also 

in the connexion of mo^ty with reli^on. He 
does not absolntely avoid toe popular language 
which makes ifULf/Ha a disease of the intellect 

Pert. 761; 9v» ppcvuv, Sept. 661; 
npa^opi^ Eum, 330; Aro^^oXslt ^pevCm, 

T'y*'*' ; but in his own view pa^on at least 

u bestial in character and originates where there 
IS no law. The lustful * have the tempers of 
mndom and unholy brutes ’ {Supp. 762); and * the 
i^rdinate love which masters the female mind 
both in brutet and in f?isn wins a perverse victory 
the fellowship of wedlock,^ and involves 
calamitim (G4o. 69»-601). Geoer^ly sin is 
immorality pint impiety, as the wilful tram^^res- 
Sion (rapa^asia)oi the fix^ limits of human action. 
It is and >Mlra*or, and its huit is 4nf, tlie 

onminal infatuation which b its own punishment. 
Ary is MXiSf, vcrtpirroiroii ; the moment 

of Its supervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neither less nor more volantary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (A'wm. 632-537). Moral 
patholoOT has never been more convincingly ex- 
j|M>ai^ed than in the loeut elatsieut on Cfipu {Ag. 
<60-771):— 

‘ As sacknt Myliir hss bm (sAJocmI la Um niiwsyoas el 
?”’.**** i msn'i prosperity, wbrn It bu wsxed msl, brines 

sad dors not ifiswlUMt tesM, bet thst out orso^lortiM 

strings up for ths tSssUy sa tnsstisU misery. But 1 ray 
cram mind spsrt (rom the rest os ibis TW the hn^ous deed 
Owl to mote sfur It, mote, sad like to their owa 

y** rifhtooQS bouses kss rrer s tsir progeny, 

old iMolsaas Js wont to begsi so I ns otooo s with ths yVmr 
^youtb to awrtsl ills, this day or thst, wbts the ti»~» ol firth 
hss oooM du^ yes sad s Bend, sgsiast srhom there is do IratUr. 
no stsr. unboly boldness; sad these srs ths bkek hsassUrM^ 
OTio msBslo^ sad Uks sre they to their progmitors.* 

Nor has the moral ever heen drawn more relent¬ 
lessly than by him:— 

*.**Tr**?^ ^ sity el JnWioe, nor trsmpte It doera st the 
^t ^ gala wtUi gpdtoes toot; lor retribution will ensue, lbs 
rbbt Issns abides la force. Wherefore 1st s rasa put in the 
towards psrmts, sad pay rsrsrenoe 
to the strsagsrs to hospitality. He erbo k Just of 

**5-2” not be naprosperoue; 

nWs riy mlaed be win nerer be. But I say that tMtrsns- 
grsm w^dsrss to olTsttd, sad is laden with goods sO ssisraed 
without Jukke, shall p erforce la lime haul down his cialasai]. 
wfc«i trouble seises him and hk yardarm k snOatered. And be 
caBs oa ,th«ms wl» hmr him not sad stragglm ia ths midst of 
t^ Vfirij but ^ god mocks at the hot-headed man, seeiim 
him who boasted he should aertr be powerless now to heiplwe 
oor abk to weather tbs point. AM so, lor erir wredU^ 

W “**"** °* ^"**°*’ *** 

A ruigiooB morailst is sure to emphssue the in- 
eviubleneas of in, (#«.p. Ag. 1666; Cho. 1076), but 
there Arc careful enveatt against fatalism:— 

ny soppU^y/ says Dariua * wanted from bearon 
ss be has been to be wke to time, that he ksTt <dl (rom offend- 

tow against Ood to OTcrboastful bQldneas’(/Wa anX 
Toe murderers of the house of Atrens are even 
freer agents than the avengera. But if there has 
been no repentance and no uurification. vengeance 
fiuniaes the sinner even to toe world below:— 

‘ For this ofBos has pitretog Fats aOottsd to us to bold for 
•ysr, that all morlak to whom betoll wanton detds of blood, we 
■hi^ attead, until the gnflty pass beamth ths earth; but ersa 
to death hs k not orer (roe*(Aun. SSA-MM. 
mschylus’s allosions to life after dMth are marked 
a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
Ifhdes; as to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


eonsistent {Cho. 617); but he recognizes the pomd- 
bilitiee of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such as that indicated in Clytiemnestra’s 
terrible Mucasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father (Ag. 1566-1569). Apart from tM functions 
of an Alastor (Sapp. 416) or an Erinys (Etim. 287), 
there may be a judgment in Hades oy a presiding 
deity (Snpp. 22^231]L The ghost of Orestes wifi 
punish or rowanl his countrymen according as 
they deal with .\thens (Ewiit. 767-777). The canes 
of the slain subsist by the sarvival of their per¬ 
sonalities (fSsre vsXtutparcit ipai rtivntnnr, Cho. 406); 
the Erinyes themselves are citUed 'Apal in the under¬ 
world (Eum. 417).* 

But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
•®d its effects as incalculable, the more dimcolty 
there is in es^ping from fatalistic theories, suen 
as those implied in the popular ideas of t^ an¬ 
cestral curse and the jut talionit develcming into 
a blo(^ fend. These su^ecta specially 
the mind of JEochjln*. In the Supplicet there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curae: 

‘ For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remaitu to pay in fuU a 
corresponding penalty ’ (433-438); and in the sequel 
there was tome pnrineation from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of CEdipus are involved in 
a com not clearly defined as invoked or inherited 
him (832-833), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various phrases see Sept. 70, 664. 695. 
709, 720-728, 887, 8^-979). The curses (4pal] 
Kom^^ro) produce in the ytrot a criminal pro¬ 
pensity (in,), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
' bmlnur, tpufii^ dXAwrwp, even puaSpa or wijp) hounding 
It to des^etton and infectioiu its ^iXls xar 41 
‘the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept. 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteoeles a_ respocuible afrent on account of his 
savage desire to shed unlawful blood (atparot oC 
iepimO, 689-694), but to the question Wr As KtSap- 
the poet has not yet found his solution: 
sv« _# 0 T» ro^ tw 5 /uAw^iarot (682), unless oue b 
indicated in the self-sacrifice of Antigone. But 
ten years later the double problem of ncrcditoiy 
mmin^ty and blood-iniiltiness is treated in the 
Oretteia with a breadth of design which b not 
only poetic but ‘prophetic.’ There b little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
wnlten in trilomes, but the seneme b admirably 
suited to ifbchyius's exposition of the origin, trans¬ 
mission, and extinction of a Tpurapxo* (Ag. 
1192^ The principal terms, tinrit, in,, are 
developing s)>ecific meanings; beside them are 
vaguer phrases Ag. 155; pivot, Eum. 378; 

ayot, Clw. 155; uopaxoH,, Ag. 218; silaa, Ag. 346; 
vouH,, Cho. 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
stat^ m Cho. 40(M06: ‘ Law it b that drops of 
gore spilt upon the ground demand the shedding of 
other blood. For Havoc cries on the avenging Fu^ 
who brings up from those slain before oUamltT 
(4r^) to attend npon calamity’; and then ‘who 
wUl expel from the bouse the breed of the curse’’ 
sjrsdUirroi wp6t irg (Aff. 1566). The story of 
the house of Pelops b not laboured; but a suffi- 
CTMt number of points—the adultery of Thyestes, 
Atijfus 8 horrid reven^ the sacrifice of Iphigenia— 
leim up to the murdm’ of Agamemnon. At each 
pomt the ch^ might hare been broken, but each 
link IS fresh riveted: ‘WTiere wiU the force of 
Ilf ni»k® an end! where will it cease and be 
lulled to r^? ( Cho. 1076). Has the corse acquired 
f.®* vpirAxwTOf Solpttr ytmn (Ag. 
14<6), d em a ndin g new hlood before the old is dry, 
or as the woXatd* iptpit iXArrup [Ag. 1601), masquer- 
•ouig as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 

the Hin not or Amsbut of ths 

VefTsfl, p. MZX the ErtayM as well u ths 
Ett menkk s havs thak sackat home to He chs^ 
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ftlong tiie uuitraineDt of jojsticoT {Cho. Wl). Y«t 
^innng tho eonwanenosB maj come a deed which, 
thoad terrible, w reallr innocent, an ifrwlttc/tim 
*ni (C^. 830); and tne chorus of elders, even 
while declaring that the house is *fiwt>bonnd,' 
grasps the truth that saves the morality of tho 
situation. All retribution is and must be atseroed ; 
•The robber is robbed, tho murderer makes pay¬ 
ment in full. There abides, while Zeus abides on 
hb throne, the rule that the doer must suffer; thb 
U the eternal law’ {Aa, 1562-1564). The curse, 
then, b not an overwbdming fatality, hut a heredi¬ 
tary predbposition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individuaL The original 
transgressor was free to sin, and hb descendant b 
free to adopt the prescribed tneons of purification. 
The actual development of thb theme tn connexion 
with the traditional oUigation of the blood-feud 
b perhaps confused by a political motive; and the 
special Reading in the Eumenidci about the nature 
or kinship b certainly frigid, as also the msbtence 
on legal forms (dsdspeyir, fiop^rvpla, svpSum). The 
idea of blood for blood was so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and relimous institutions, Uiat 
^Cschylus, no lees than the legislators of hb time, 
may have been puzsled to discriminate degrees of 
guiJt, except by instinct If tho law b simply rodr 
srasdvTat djmnordorflr {Cho. 144), Clytsemnestm 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
husband to the Aisir. 'Arf, and %>arCi of their 
daughter {Ag. 1433). If not how can Orestes ever 
say that hb mother^s blood ’sleeps imd b fad^' 
away from hb hand, and the pollution b being 
wa^^ out ’! (Aum. 280). No libations are of any 
use {Cho. 621), especially if the blood b sotrdr {Cho. 
1038); the spirit of the dead b not tamed by the 
funcr^ fires, aals<t 4* Orrepor d^^df {Cho. 826); and 
the feud would go on for ever, or tilJ^ the family 
became extinct In .IbchyIns’s solution of the 
problem there are really two stages, of which the 
latter b the more important Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acta under the ’interpreta¬ 
tion’ (4 fiims y« fiATpotrrortlw, Eutn. 695) 

und even threats (CAo. 283-298) of Apoll^Loxias, 
and b ready to perform the ritual purifications 
{Cho. 1060); and the Delphic oracle^ had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa¬ 
tional influence in Greece. On the other hand, 
iEschylus felt that neither tho payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritual can qnbt the 
conscience or carry civilixation very far. It _b 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo b ’ kein 
guter Gott ’; but the ultimate ana really moral 
solution b to be found in the judicial deebion of 
Athene on the Prided vote of the Areopagus, which 
she herself represents as the victory of the eoar 
populi regarded as the vox Dei; dXX’ UpAr^t Zci>f 
h-fopoMt {Ewn. 978). The Oresteia, then, b cer¬ 
tainly a ’tendency’ poem to thb ex^t, that it 
expresses a view in the moral and religious spec^a- 
tlons of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
tbon^h it is not merely didactic on any particular 
quesUon of justice or equity.* 
c. In the OruUia the final reconciliation b pro- 
vid^ by the gods ; in tbe Prometheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few detaib attri¬ 
butable to a re-reading ot hb Suppliees, the surviv¬ 
ing play of set (probably two tragedies with 
a satyiie play) b tc^ly opposed to iEschylns’s 
theology ui all its sta^ss. Prometheus, son of 
Themb or Earth (212), seenred Zeos’s triumph over 
the older dynasty (221), but b now tortured for 
liaving saved tho human race the gift of fire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of angury and 
medicine, and of other means of providing for the 
* *rKi« view o( the JtumunUte Mtms Ism Ustils to ob)«cCiaiw 
thsa that which nakes Uw FUrtea rcpnwnt kw ApoOo sad 
Zku •qultr, s«*d AUmm «o«rcT, la s qwcisl qoaWioa <4 atonU 

essoista- ^ 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
266,442-506). All who visit tho victim, whether as 
Zeus’s agents—Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
—or as sympathizers—the Oceanids, Ooea n us, and 
lo—have sufl'ered more or loss in person or in de¬ 
ader from Zeus, who b a rrfot Tvpoj>r»i, governing 
gods and men arbitrarily (xo^* /anry, 189; UiMt 
ripMi, 404), unjustly 150; Hpa 4(rqt, 30), 

and odioujily (975). But Prometbeiu, by virtue 
of hb parentage, knows a secret; U Zeus con¬ 
tracts a certain maniage,* hb son will be greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927); iu thb respect Zeus 
b weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (515-520). 
The fragments of the Solutus indicate close paral- 
lelbm in form and ^bodes to tbe Viiwtue ; m the 
eolation Zens and iSrumetheus meet one another 
ludf-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are HenuJes and Chiron the Centaur (cf. Prom. 
Vinct. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now thb conception 
of a Zens, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, b out of all relation to the Supplwet and 
the Ontieia alike, and no theory pt^the poet’s 
meaning can be accepted which minimizes this 
facL Apart from purely fanciful explanations of 
the plays as political or scientific allegory, two 
vbws liave been very commonly held. 

(o) A tragedian w'as at liberty to develop hb 
draiutic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
msin lines of some recognized myth, ^tbchylns 
found Ilesiod’s story of l*romctheas suitable for 
the exhiUUon of character as affcoied injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant abodes about geo¬ 
graphy, anthropology, etc. 'Thb view, as de¬ 
velops by (e.^.) Patm and Paloy. may be called 
the nteraiy explanation. Wocklein’s theory, that 
Zeus is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shorisighte<l, but a tragic hero by virtue^ of a 
certain dimity of character, like Milton’s Satan, 
comes uD^r the same head. Hot no such tlieory 
really explains tho boldness of the idea, tlie con¬ 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
with which the hero b supported. 

Accordingly, (6) most modem scholars, inclnding 
E. de Faye, rejja^ Abchylus as deliberately incul¬ 
cating the position that even tho supreme personal 
authority in tbe Universe b itsdf subject to Ute 
eternal laws (Moqwt) which constitate the ultimate 
Decewdty {'hehyeii). Prometheus, the mytliii^ re¬ 
presentative of these forces, is, then, nally in toe 
right, and Zeus b in the wrung with him iind with 
lo ; but Zeus’s submission b eiliected by the educa¬ 
tional value of time (dXX’ iKStUoKu rdev' 4 fnpiatw 
XfAem, 981); and Prometheus, too. canyneld with¬ 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zens. This 
view gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially eni- 
phari^, and also to i^ore the human personality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it b mflBcult to 
imumM toe author of tbe (hraUia and its epithets 
forZens aeouiesetng even temporarily in the idea 
of such dev^opment in toe godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold tho view 
enonebted ^ a brotow poet, Shelley, that Pro¬ 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
and religious as well as rational, but convinced 
that be b the victim of forces incompletely under¬ 
stood. of toe de facto supremacy of ’Nature, 
prefer to trece in thiB dnunn the Greek perElJel to 
Book of Jobs iEechyloB waa ^ ^reat a poet to 
be a mere allegorbt; but when hb mind was occu¬ 
pied with the problem qf undeserved sty, he lound 
m toe arcb-afiegoiizer Hesiod that the origin of 
evil was the gift of fire and toe creation of woman 
ly Prometheus. He sdectod with a free’I^d froin 

• This k s nwrked {nttssc* ot .feolyrhirt •jwedwn, 

■totT ot Ikkoi SIS* Thrtk h)Si sTWi kss ooeiwx^ Ihsnlowith 

Uw mytli ot ProfBsUwos. wkWi wss snwrtnUy so Mtioisglcsl 
•xplBoaUoo ci certain lire tereninniei 
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this and other myths the more dramatio parts of 
the symboUam. The mention of Heracles may 
hare sasgested the insertion of his ancestress lo, 
the passim as a foil to the actirely-resisting rictim. 
The anthropology and ^eojgraphy are not episodical 
if they bring oat the d^nity of hnman reason and 
the onirersality of hnman snffering. The heroic 
araipathy of the Ooeaniils illostrates the ralne 
of simple and instinctire moralitv. The philo¬ 
sophical answer seems to be inaicated in the 
words a^adio, repeated at erery point of the play 
(see 64. 79. 438. 907, 064, lOli^ 1034-1038), and 
nVSetOUs, the special quality of Themis, set in anti- 
tliesis to it in the last lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative pasaages assigned to the hero in the 
I^odos, the boast vimn ifid ^ oi tfosarwm (1053) 
most hare special sifptficance as b ala n c in g the 
protest ^opft •I't tiwoL wifx**- it is Ekely 
encmgh tliat the solntion of the problem, like toe 
coccmsion of the Book of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether Mtisfactory; and that 
may be the reason why it has perished. The whole 
iendencT of ifSscbylas's mind u so stroimly optim¬ 
istic in theolo^, that it would right itselfnaUirally 
after a reac^naiy period of what is pe4nmirm 
rather than tceptteifm, however dramatically in¬ 
tensified. 

i&chylns’s originality as a thinker consists, then, 
in his attempts to moralize the traditional Iwliefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religions presuppositions and certain moral 
convictions whicm have been illustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except in 
their poetical expression; in the detailed applica¬ 
tion of them his language flnctuates too much to 
admit of exact and ooniusteot analysis. His doc¬ 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to he popolv for their antiaue simplicity 
and dignity: even Aristonhanes’s vinaication of his 
literary merit against tne criticism of the next 
generation takes lower ground than it might. 
Neither the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt toe force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In philosophy, intel¬ 
lect and state-law took the place of eonscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Pro^theus without reference to a 
treatment of the subject which the modem world 
has long considered one of the most sublime efforts 
of poetic geuiusL 

LmoumuL—Bcshki tb* Istrodnctloas to sdltl en s ol JBtciiy- 
his, ssetioos ca him srs to bs loaad la aO tbs (sesnl worta on 
Orsek tltsfsUirs or tboolorT. Tbs most oisfiil sommsnr hi 
EMlUh to A. B. Haleb's Drmmm ^ Us Grssbs, cb. 0. 

nses). Of tbs IsaaBimbls swsrs oa JBsarha tboss by J. 
A. Symoads (Tbs Gf*ak PmU, Xad settos) sad B. Mysrs 
( Uwn i fc ) art host kaown. (X eMsr books tbs aiost trsqiwiUy 
Tvtsmd to SIS K. O. Mutter's Diuirtattomi m Us AhmssHUss 
(B ae. tr. rsvte^ u&s), P. Wsickar's Grittk. CMisrlUrs 
HSn and ICP. Nboiabaeb's JfsdUsi sri s U s rksetoyis 
h4S7> Tbs nrtedpsl Bsooomtdisan Klanaea'a TbsolssMssna 
jKMkfH (IW): C. Oradn'a ilsbsite and stttUUs Fsrtosl- 
l>Memdst.BtU|rlM(4BidS*pksetH)(U81): B. Bocbbols’a 5ia- 
Ucli Wtltmn»ekinnpt 0 dss (A'ndaros wad) dBM4ylM(lMB); aad 
E. ds Fays'a eiiMs tar tos ld4m H m»rm l t $ 

d'JbeAf to (isst). 

Herbert E. D. Blakistom. 

AESTHETICISM (alsAfvir, ‘sense perwption'). 
—The theory of life which fails to distinguisn moral 
from leethetie valnes, or subordinatea toe moral to 
the lesthetie. Ordinarily the term is not nsed as a 
distinctive title for specific theories, but as denot¬ 
ing a tendency of theories otlierwise named. Three 
OMs^s of the term may be conveniently distin- 

S. ./btheticism may denote th» aden/i/lca/Km of 
tnomi yoodtun with Uavty, inch aa is snggested 
in the common Greek phrase ' beautiful and good.' 
Morality and art may be looked upon aa the 
realization of a common principle, that of order 
or harmony. The good man, like the mnsirian 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him. Is 
the man who can introduce harmony Into his 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym¬ 
metry of parts essential to the behest music, 
whether oi conduct or of sound. Tne musician 
worlu with a different material from the good mao, 
bat their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a work of art. And the tmpnlse 
toward creation may also be the same. The artist 
works from love of the beantifnl, from an instinc¬ 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compolsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire Uian to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire to realize a complete and perfect life. 
Morality does not come to him in the form of a 
law constraining him to walk coatr^ to hia 
nature. The life is the life which realizes 
all the poeailNTities of roan, the most completely 
baman fife. The good man is beanty realized in 
flesh and blood and action rather Uuun in stone, 
but he b beautiful none the less. 

Tbst Mtbttictom In tbto bmm cbnrmctaHacd tha Oraak vtew 
o( Ufa la to s oarUia axtast trna, bnt not onmarvadly ao^ It to 
tnia that tba Oraaka did not work oat s claar dtotiaettoa batwaan 
tba baantital and tba rood. Artotolla(JftoayA. xULZlnotaatbat 
tba tann * good * to UmUad to oartnla actfona, wbarma baanty par- 
taiaa alao to that wblcb to onmorad. bnt ba glraa no Bora axact 
tUftmUia. Tat it to far from tma that tba Oraaka altogatbar 
trnorad tba mora arrara . duaUaCle aanact of tba mocal Ufa. To 
Plato, oattalnly, moral daralopmant la not a mera onfoMlng o( 
tba Ufa of Inaonct. bat tba aouidring of a rathmal oontrol orar 
dcairaaL Tba good to a raallty raooipljid by raaaon, aad Inda- 
pandant of tM indirkhiara i^)pranaUao of It. Aa aoeb aa 
tadapaodaot raalltT It aUada orar agmiaat tba tadiridaal aa tba 
law it bto nctioa, damatiding realliatloo fai hia Ufa. Tba moral 
Ufa abowt atraggla aad dtooord ratbar than tba calm aaity of a 
work of art. Kt tbto diSerenca fslla to And adaqoata tzpraa- 
toon in Oratk tbaory, aad aa a oonaatfatnea tba flaUto of atblca 
and nathattos ranailn oonfoaed. Wan oaa to ebaractorim this 
oondltioa. It wonld parbapa bo tmar to asy, not that their moral 
tbaory to natbatic. bat that tbalr Mtbttlca to mormltotic. 

Tbto ooofnaioa of tba two Aelda to conllitnad In tba Engttoh 
Moral Sanaa Scbool. wblcb inbarito tba Platonic tradition, bat 
bi tbaoa latar writan tba ITtfUtarlaa prlndpta to barinning to 
aapotamant tba man natbatic n>an. Tbto to pnrUally traa of 
Sbahaabory, bot man oomplataly k of Hutebaaon and Hama. 

X iEstheticism msy elto be used to denote the 
theory that aU uitimaie valuet are asthetie, moral 
good Ming a means towards an ultimate aBstbetio 
good. Under this conception the moral life is not 
itself beautiful, but it exists for the take of testhetie 
enjoyment. Morality, with its sense of oUiga- 
tion, b a result of nuu-adjustment, in consequence 
of which we are eompellM to do ranch which we 
do not value for its own sake, but as the necessary 
means towards an enjoyment which itself has no 
further use. 

Tbto ooDcaption finds Utanryaxpnadon In tba writings of Mr. 
Waltar Patar^ln which tba «ad of Ufa to sutad aa rkJiaaas of 
axparianoa. This riobnaaa of axparitnoa to boat roallaad In tba 
Ufa of wotbotlc an^oymant. 

3 . .Estheticum also denotes the divorce of art 
and morale, usually implied in the popular use of 
the phrase * art for arts sake.* Beanty b held to 
be independent of goodness, the technic^ aspect of 
a work of art bebg emphasized at the expense of 
its human significance. Art thus becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laws 
which hold in the lower. The immoral mi^ thns 
enter into the beantifnl on the ground of its im- 
medbte value for perception. 

t-'TSSATTSB.—Zattar. AriiMU mad (Aa Eertier PtripmUHee 
QSBTV U. cb. rr.; Msirbasd, CAapCart from AritlMUt JCthtee 
awo); cb. T. |A; Msftlaenn, ryM^AAtoof rAaorft(ing>, 
L bk. L bmneb 1; Ssntsvsas, Smio ^ Boawtjf (IfiS^ pt. I; 
Pstar, TAa tUmmittmmei (U73X ooodoaloa, sloo Marina tAa 
Epiemmm (146}); Sbsftatbory, CKermeUnetiee (1711); Bo^ 
sn^nat, Bmmrf ^ yUMkttU (now ad. ISOOX ch. iv. 

Norm AM Wilde. 

ESTHETICS.—Abthetics b the philosophical 
study of beanty regarded in itself arc in its ap¬ 
plication to art ana nature. (1) Meaning of the 
— Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view (slvAmt, mLeBiLwapai, to perceive by 
the senses), the wora means the study of sense-per- 
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ceDtions. K»nt mnoin. faithful to thU etymo^ 
lo^cal acceptAtion when be apphes ^e name of 
•*2»ccndwtal ^hetlca’ to the chapter of hia 
CritiTue in which he dUcuaees the 
S!n?wd Space. Baumge^n was the fi«t to ^ 
the word * iCthelica’ for the science of the beauti- 

{Si, iSd thTcUg. u»t ^ 

hlstorv of the term may be 
b recollected that, acco^g to 
beautiful exUts in the obecure repons 
oonscioQsaeM, that it belongs to rank of 
Sons, and b opnose«l to the 

intoUect. ToJday the term * iEsthetics^M lost 

thb connexion with wd denotes In 

general the philosopher of ^*1®..lma. 

(2) Plac 4 of jEMthetu:* m/»*i/o« 9 »Ay.—The nh^ 
sophy of the beauUful b bo^ up with 
an integral part of a general system of philcjwphy. 

But J^tSb onething in Plotinus or Thonias 
Aquinas, and quite another m Kant or Tam^ 
b^nse the philosophical systenu of theM 
are so widely divergent In the opi^n o* ^® 
present writer, Abthetics b a mixed 
Arrowing iu principles from both m®t ap hj^q 
ind psychology; so that (see art Beauty it 
iiiclndiM two classes of questions, th^ne class 
bearing on the mh^'es feeling that beauty p^ 
dScSr in the person affected byiu chOT. wd the 
ofher leUtingJto the qualUiU of Ms Minys to 
which we ascribe beauty. 

( 3 ) //bfory. —Ancient wiiten d^t^ 

attention to the obiecUve side of l^uty. T^o 
tSlArbtotle considcT the WUful as J^enti^ 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus Md the Neo- 
Platonic school ma^ it an attribute of everything 
that exbts a* sacA. The Middle 
aspect of the doctrine of iEstheUcs. 
lamlv in the oWecfios theories of the beautiW, 
they supplemented them by a studr of impression 
or tutiutie pUasurt. Modem phih^phy, on the 
contrary, takes Its stand almost exclusively on the 
psycholbgical side of beauty, and »t as a 

purely tubjettivo phenomenon. >\ith Kant, lor 
instance, wauty does not belong to the object 
itself, but only to our perception of it. Umtom- 
Itorary /Esthetics perpet^tes and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies. 

LiTiaATV»s.-«es andsr Bunnr. 

MAtTRlCB DB t^r. 
JETHER.— Derived from a root wgnifppg to 
6sr», /Ether b a term appropriated in Greek litora- 
ture to the blue vault of the upper firmament, as 
contrasted with air, which b apjdied to rnist ^ 
vapour. In Homer asther is the abode of Zeus (/i. 
U. 412. etc.). In Hesiod (Theog. 124) /Ether and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphio cosmologies, /Ether, as representing 
light or fire, b contrasted with Chaos, «d pro¬ 
ceeds from Kronos (see Gomperr, Grttk Tfunkert, 
Eng. tr. 1901, L 92f,). Pherecjrdes, whooocupies toe 
boraerland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, ud 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these with Kther 
(Diels, VoraeJsrxUiher, p. 608, No. 71, A9). _ 

The current conception of wther passed into the 
keeping of the philosophers, by whom it was 
varui^y defined and modified. In the Fragments 
of Parmenides ether b found as the region of the 
fix^ stars (Er. 10. 1, Dieb), and as the fiery element 
of which their subrtance b composed (Fr. 11 . 2, 
Dieb); and althongh Aetius indicates a dbUncUon 
between Kther as the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heavM, we cannot 
attach much weight to hb authority (iL /. 1 j cf. ii. 
16. 7, and see Krbche, Porothangen, pp, 114, 115). 
Empedocles treaU «ther as a •ynonym of a^r, 
except in one doubtful passage (rr. 3^ 4, Dieb). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded a6r and 


arther as the two primary differ^tiatlons of Wng 
—the cold and dark contrasted with the bright 
and warm {Fr, 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, we are m- 
formed that he employed as synonymy 

with fire (A 73, Dids). In the fomiauon of ^ 
world, the dense, wet, cold, and dwk sank into the 
centnJ, while the rare, hot, wd went to jom 
the enveloping «ther(iV. 15, Dield- Brom Ai^m 
B oras it b convenient to pass to Enripides, wto is 
^ to have been largely influenced by his teaching 
(Diod. L 7. 7.). There are various references to 
lether in Euripides, which may be the reflexion 
either of popular fancies or of current ^icnc^or 
of both. Thus the identification of Zvum with 
Kther carries us back to u' 

pates the panthebm of the Stou iFr. 9^; cE 

65a). The eonception of /Ether as the hulMa 
of Earth, quickening all things into life by hb 
fertilizing showers, is the common proi^y of 
many poets and philosophers (Eur. Era. ^ l 
and JeiTlnnro on Lucr. I 250). Simi^, to t^ b 
the notion that the vital breath b derived from 
Kther, and that the soul, retaining ito conscioos- 
ness after death, b absorbed in ^e rour^ from 
which It n>rang fHei. 1014; St^. 

V. 318). Tnou^ it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from /^axamras, 
it b noteworthy that the same thought is foMd 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potid^ 
IC 7 A L 442), and may well be due, as has been 
recently suggested (CIB xv. 431)j to a popmar 
belief which arose in connexion with the practice 
cremation. The soul of the dead man was 


of •..« —— -- ---- , , _ 

thought to ascend with the smoke which roee from 

the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements 8 ®®®^y^' 
cognized in philoeophy, from the time of Emped¬ 
ocles onwards,—fire, air, water, Md «»rth,— 
Kther ultimately came to be adroittM as a ntUi, 
but it b still open to question whether view 
was derived hr the Platonic ^ool from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre Soerahes, vol. l. p. 318, 
n,) Plato, in the Timttut, does not adopt thw 
position (58 D); and though there b s^ng w- 
dence that it formed part of hu oral d«^a 
(Xeaocrates, op. SimnUc. PAy^. 268a), wid it b 
accepted by the author of the Eptnomu (9810). 
its oefinite establishment b generally connectctl 
with the name of Aristotle, from whose sUtement 
of the theory through the scholastic yumM 
iiaiM derived our word quintestenor. Eternal ana 
immutable, providing the substance of the heai^ly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly routing r ound the 
world, but transcending the strife of the teirestr^ 
elemenu {do Cado, 1. 2. 289a TO. 1 . 3. ^Oa 13, 61^, 
Kther was at once material and divine, ino 
Stoics took a further step by identifying the sub¬ 
stance of *ther with God. It b deambed as fieiy 
breath or creative fire, the ran^^d robtle 
of aU bodies (Chrysipp. Ar. Dpi. Fr. 31, Di^. 
which prodnoes out of itacU the phenomemU worW. 
uassinc through the medium of the elemenU Too 

SS.«ie, .abj«t to . Uw oJ ctotole- a-* “'1 

reflux, movw either in creative progress or tqw^s 
periodic conflagration. When ev^^mg w 
s^ed by fire, the world-roul and the wq^ « 
united In the single essence of 
Plot. Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the 
of iu constituent forces, the creaUd world is m 
exbunoe. the ruling power rerides in ^ 
periphery of *ther (Diog. Laert. 

Fr. Dieb). Then, as the world-soul. it i«r- 

msstes every part of the miiveree, and b the 

immanent ^Jise^ aU individ^. w riii wm' 
Laert. viL 138). Thus may be .^® 
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ETIOLOGY («lrt«X«v^). — The doctriM of 
caow*. The lattW part of the CaUgorUs of 
ArUtoUe (clu. 10-15), eari^ nuMcted, bat powdU^ 
ooinpUed from Ari^teluui tragmeoU (Zeller* 
AriHotU^ Kng. tr. rol. L p. 66), oontahu Poti- 
ptwHeamemta which gire the doe to the rabse- 
qaent position and treatment of etiology. In the 
treatiies on Mttaphytiea which are baxed on the 
•eholantie philoeo|»hy, ‘Cieneral Metaphyniee' ti 
distingniidiM from *S|>ecUl .Metaphydc*,’ notwith¬ 
standing the difference of stand^int, precisely as 
' General Philosophy' is distininushed from * Special 
Philosophy * by tt- Spencer {firtt PrtneipUt, | 38). 
General metaphysics treats of—(1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinos of beings, ».«. 
the eat^oriee: (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
sabjeet as the /'o«r-iNW«f»rainciii<i, the whole diri- 
skm being foreshadowed by the AnU^prctHica^ 
mtuta (doe to Abelard), ProKiieawuHta Post- 
pn»dieamtnta of the m^imval logic. Of the fire 
relations treated of in the Poti-pradieamtnta — 
oppeniio, prioritat, timtilitu, mottu, and habere — 
two, orio^ae and simulia*, are espedally con- 
oernea with caoaality. The first two dirUions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with nnirenals, the 
six transcendents, the natnre of being, the supreme 
classes of finite beings, are sometimes regaroed as 
constituting Ontolo^. Tlie third division, which 
deals with the relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes—Etiology. 

If we tom to modem philosophy, the position of 
mtiology is not different. In the contents of 
Borgersdyk’s ItutUutionee Metaphjftieig (Mansel, 
Metaph. p. 288), the doctrine of causes occupies a 
similv position. It holds a like place in Wolfs 
Oniotojfta. K. Kosenkrazu (IFusenscAa// </. log. 
Idee) divides metapbrsics into Ontology, .‘Etiology, 
Teleology (Erdmanns Jliat. of PkiUiiopkp, tr. vol. 
UL $346. 11). K. von Hartmann {Kategorieniekrt), 
under the categories of speculative thought, puts 
Caosality (iEtioIogy), Finality (Teleology), Sub¬ 
stantiality (Ontology). 

We do not propose to enter into an examination 
of Die various forms and shades of meaning which 
mtiology assumes in these several systema Nor 
does it belonz to this article to view the subject 
of eansation nom the point of view of t^ tbMry 
of knowledge and of the criticism of the eansal 
concept. e sliall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and elamilicatioa of canses in the successive 
periods of the history of philoeophy. For this 
porp^ the history of philos^hy may m considered 
as divided into three period^the ancient, the 
medtmval. and the modem. The leading charac¬ 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows: in 
ancient philoeophy (Greelc) the antithesis of sub¬ 
ject and object, of mind aind matter, as two sub¬ 
stances over against each other, is abeent. Thought 
and being, the one and the many, are equallv obiec- 
tive. In the second period, owing to the aevelop- 
ment of Greek philiMphy itself, the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of anthoritative law and 
doty, but above all, owing to the infiaence of 
Chmtianity, the spiritual and material are eon- 
ceived as antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt b made nnder thb altered point of 
view to retain the Greek solution of the problem. 
The substance of tlus solution u dogmatieallv 
affirmed in Sc^lasticbm. What b not shown (s 
that it b uMble under the changed point of view. 
Modem p^usophy consists in toe constant effort 
to prove the pomoility of the solution, to explain 
the manner in which spiritual and material being 
interpenetrate, affect, and condition each other. 
In modem p^osophy, not the dogmatic result 


itself, but the way in which it b obtained, b the 
leading interest. The mtiologieal problem be¬ 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. 

In Greek philoeophy the antithesb of sabj^ 
and object b absent. Natnre b instinct with 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality b 
nndevelojied, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification b omnipresent (see Jowetts 
Plato, voL L p. xiv). Thought U not a modifica¬ 
tion of a conscious mind, bat consciouaneaa b the 
accident, a ripple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau’s Type# of Ethical Theory, vol. I. p. ^). 
From thb point of riew the antitheses with which 
Greek philosophy dealt—the one and the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and Iwing—are 
all reconcilable by one concept—that of mixture. 

* There U only a mingling, ana tlien a sepiuutton of 
the mingled* (Empedocles, v. 38). Thb mingling, 
or, as I'lato termed it, ‘participation* 
when conceived as the union of the one and tlie 
many, of form and matter, tlSot and CXe, gives the 
well-known fourfold clamfication of causes of 
Arbtotle — the formal, material, efficient, and 
final {If oi/ata xoi r5 rt ^ (trsi* 4 *>1 vned- 

furor' 6btP 4 hpjfif tirbotm' ri ^ fwsrv sal rA 
i.ya96r {ileiaph. i. 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition b effected, and the end to be realized 
W the process, are the efficient and final causes. 
Tne btter causes, howev'er, are never considered 
as dbtinct from the principles intermingled. The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate thb (K)«ition. 
Aristotle has pointed out that the early lettolomts 
recognized only the material cause (i5.). The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, were 
material principles; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are cither the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same b 
true of the fire of Ueraclitns (Zeller, Pre-Soeratie 
Philoeo^y, Eos. tr. vol. L i>p. 222, 223, voL It 
pp. 27,»). In like manner, even when the efficient 
canse begins to receive distinct recognition, as in 
the love and hate of Empedtxles, or the roGt of 
Anaxi^ras, it still b not separate from the 
material cause. The vs9t of Anaxagoras must not 
be conceived as a mere prime mover, a dbtinct 
agency detached from the universe to which it com¬ 
municates motion. It passes into things. It b in 
all essences entirely homogeneons. It b not mixe<l 
with them in the coarse sense, bat It permeates 
them (cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratie Philooo^y, vol. iL 
pp. 343ff.). W^n Socrates, in the Phittlo, com¬ 
plains that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 
nb prindple (Arbtotle makes the same complaint), 
thb b not an ianoratio elenehi, as Lewes (Hitt, of 
PhUotophu, voL L p. 84) represents it. Soenues 
does not desiderate a physioo-teleolc^cal theory of 
the nniverie in the modem sense. U b only to be 
expected that ro6t, in moving the nniverse. should 
import something of its own sublime rational natnre 
to things, should more or less pass over into tlieni. 
The Pbtonio idea does no less. Socrates and Fbto 
thus bring to light the formal cause. 

As b well l^wn, the eansal activity of the 
ideas b the cmx of the Platonic philosophy. In 
one of its forms, at any rate, the formal cause b 
naturally regarded as the moving principle. Tlie 
effident cause b identified with t^ form, the Idea. 
Tbedemiorge in Pbtob most probably to be vie we-d, 
not as the exdodve activity ol the highest idea, tlie 
idea of the Good, the One (as W Martinean, Typet of 
Eihi^ Theory, voL L pp. 45 ff), but as the personi- 
fication of the prindpie of activity or effidency 
flowing from the Good, and pervading tlie whole 
world of ideas. We thns see that effidency, 
aetion, may be identified with either the matter or 
the form. 
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When Aristotle brought down fom from the far- 

off T*ro* poi/rit, or W‘*"*»8iW«J»rorld o^lato, a^ 
incorporated it in matter, the i^blero still 
mained, to which side action, efficiency, was to be 
attributed, and Aristotle is TOerally interpreted 
as assignini; it exclusively to form. In of 

this view is his celebrated deamtion of the A^lu^ 

„ the thought of 

interpretation is probably one-sid^ ^ere is 
much in ArUtoUe to lead us to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of supen^n^ 
world, as related to the real world—which m all its 
rarious grades U a n^rsXor. a compoutum of matter 
and form—not merely through the elemOTt of for^ 
but also through that of matter. In MfaoA. niu 
fix.) 8, end, the argument against the ideal theory 
contends that the ideas, as such. ^ mere potenti¬ 
alities (dtrdfuit). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran¬ 
scendence of the »w». . -, , _i j 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine poCi of Aristotle are hjr^ 
tasixed into a series of personal beings. This 
uldlosopby represents the innate tendency oi Ureelc 
^likeophy itself to pass over into tliat antithesw 
which dominates Christian philosoj*hy the anti¬ 
thesis of subject and object, spirit and nature. 
St. Augustine views the PUtomo ideM no lon^r 
as Indepentlent snbstances, but u Ideas In the 
mind ofGod. The hierarchy of id^ 
tions yields to the heavenly hierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition ol 
form and matter, of Idea and reaUty, be<»mea a 
most difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no lonffW bo oonooivad ns n nicro mingling 
iK»ition of the two, if the idea as nniTcmal dweUs 
in a separate substance—mind. The groat con¬ 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of R^m and 
Nominalism regarding universab. Is the struggle 
with this proUem. Yet in regard to etiology, 
the interest does not lie in this problem, wt 
in a greater one connected with it. Granting wt 
reality b the union of matter and form, which 
factor in thb union b the active one? Thomw 
Aquinas answers, • form ’: ‘ Fon^ ert ^ndi 
pnocipiom* (Stdckl, Gttch. der PhUos. dtt 
itlten, voL IL p. 451). It b divert views of t^ 
rebtion of the causal power m the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to An^lle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas ud 
T Witxi. Scotus, and from which their other differ¬ 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the side of the matter, not the form. The btter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de Gir^o, 5y*- 
times ds PkiiosophUt vol. iv. p. 677; Rooseelo^ 
Studes sur la Pkilosophis dans t* Moy*n Aye, lu- 
p. 66 ). Duns Scotos’s philosophy here encounbra 
the same diffienlties as have been urged against 
H. Spencer. In both Anninas and Scotus, how¬ 
ever, the source of the emciency b tran^ndent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or will which 
determines it. 

Modem philosophy, from Descartes and SpinoM 
to Hegel and Hartmann. Spencer and Lewes, b 
engaged on the problem ol explaining how the 
intercomniunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has been remarked by 
Bavie and Rousselot that Spinoia’s philosc^y u 
contained in that of Scotim. Thb b true in a 
sense. But the ultimate causal prinaple b in 
Scotus transcendent, in Sp i n ot a i mm a n enL Thb 
difference b characteristio of modem philoeophy. 
The solution b no longer taken from the txansoen- 
dentsi^ere. If the Absolute b called in, U is. as in 


Spinoia, Leibnix, Schelling. Hegel, an immanent, 

not traiM»cendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus handed down it cannot be 
said that the solution baa yet been reached. In 
the Monadology of Leibnb and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it b form, the ideal side, that contains 
the pnndpb of all causal agency througMut the 
universe. These principles differ from the Pbtotuc 
idea in this, that they are subjects, have ^e 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world liave no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopeimaucr and 
Hartmann only the Mi ill, the material sid^ actual- 
ixes the representation or idea. The * willing to 
will* of Hartmann answers to the swifena pr»»»o- 
priifia of Duns Scotus. It b tlm same in wr 
fciglbh philosophy. Out of the unknowable Absc 
lute of Spencer, and the known Abtoluto of 
the materiiU, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prnn- 
ordial matter and motion b unsolved, Psycl^ 
physioid pa^elbm b but the statement of the 
enurma. The question rcmnins, W ^ch is the 
efficient—form, matter, or both ? In wliat wavs do 
they co-operate, and bow? The mtiological and 
teleological problems are still mmolvy . 

LrTSRAroaa-Ariitotto, OtmMm 


/ffi: dM ulttsisUUft: 

IW. Swst, dss tramtesnd, Idtsiimmt, HswA fS?** I*'?** 
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BsUgion dss Osistss, 

Gkobok J. Stokes. 

AFFECTION.—That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness ss concrete sl*!^ o* 
Feeling (which see); the abstract quale of feeling 
oonscionsness. In the newer divisions of the funda¬ 
mental or rodimentary aspects of oonscioM process 
it has been found nec essar y to dbtinguiM the con¬ 
crete given sUtos of mind, characten^ as K^w- 
ledge. Feeling or Emotion, and W ill, from 
abstract and la^y hyp^etioal quaUs which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For exi^ple, a sUte 
of feeling b always or usually one both of know¬ 
ledge of an object and of active tonden^ or 
will. Since never realised in its punty, it ^ 
comes necessary, therefore, to define such a sUte by 
what it would to if so realixed. The chwactm^c 
aspect of consciousness whereby it b not knowltoge 
or^ll, but feeling, U what is called ‘affection. 

It b the differentia of a sUte of feeling or e^mn. 
Similarly, a sUte of knowledge U never feelingly 
nor wili-loBB; its differentia as knowledge is lU 
reference to an object; it U caUod 
With active process, or in a large sense WUl, the 
same sort of distinction leads us to the determiM- 
tion of iU differentia as a certain active ouality 
called ‘ conation.’ Affection, cogmtion, and cona¬ 
tion are therefore the three fundamental Mpocta ol 
oonsciouB process, considered as irreducible pha^ 
of what in a case of concrete happening usually 
at l^t. aU three. Cf. Baldwin’s Ihctwn^ of 
PhUosophyand PsveJu^, artt. ‘ 
nitio^C^on. W • tW^tion 
functions ’ (by Stout). J- Mark Baldwin. 

AFFIRMATION.—!. 
mation b distingubhed from w path m t^b^ 
penalty b invoked upon himself for 
tTthe^ person affirmmg. It ^ 

S the Ermples of those who felt the danger of 
Svoking the name of the Deity in c ^ a m istake 
of memory or sUtement led to 
•equenoea^ Courts, seeing th^ 

D^MUs of thb character might be ouito as relia^ 
su^rted by an oath, tfnaUy accepted 
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affirmation in lien of more Btroagly attested alien 
tiona The tendency to snbetitnte affirmation for 
an oath will be proportioned to the decline of the 
belief that oaths hare any more sacrednesa than 
a simple assereration, and to the decline of the 
belief that the inrocation of the Deity affects the 
efficacy of an oath. Where an nppoid to the Deity 
and llis ponitire disposition or habits is snppoaed 
to inflnence hnman veracity, the oath will prevail 
bat it Is not necessary where veracity is respectec 
for itself. No donbt the efficacy of the oath in one 
neriod of hnman history was mneh infinenced by a 
oelicf In fotnre panisbment, bat that has cMuen to 
ezerdse the innnenoe it once possessed, and the 
commnnity most rely upon one of two motives 
to sssore veracity. The first is natural bnman 
penalties, and the second is respect for the truth. 
In either of these there will be no necessity for the 
oath where any somple exists about invoking the 
Deity. 

3.^ Affirmation, in togieal and phiiotophieal 
diction, is distinguished from negation or denial. 
It thus means the statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thmg u a fact, Imt, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it Is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to posit, to asseverate, to declare are ^e 
equivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact. In formal Ic^c, affirmation u a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin¬ 
guished W the grammatical form or mode of state¬ 
ment, ana not the meaning or content of the 
senten^ or by the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking, however, affirmation denotes a degree of 
tenacity in conviction which loolu towards assur- 
anoe, imd it expresees that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence p^chologically there is no differ¬ 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assaranoe is oonoemed, but only a difference in 
^erence to the relation between the ideas involved 
in the mental process of comparison and jndgmenL 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
nention concerns the content of the judgment, 
and not its mental state of conviction. Affirmataon 
^plias a certain kind of connexion between sub¬ 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

Jamks U. Hrstxip. 

AFGHANISTAN. —Af^ianistan (lit. *land of 
the Afghans') is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and politi<^ Importance have 1 m 
to its playing a pan m the rdigious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear¬ 
ance of Mu h a mm a d . The presMt boundanos of 
this mountainous land sire political rather 
geographical, as they are Isi^y defined by the 
fact that Afghanistan b a buffer-country between 
the English empire of India on the south and 
south-east and tne Ruasian provinces of Bokhara 
and Torkbtan on the nortn, while Persia and 
BalnchbUn limit iu western and eouthem 
frontiers. 

In the ftrst chapter of the Avesta (Vd. L 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bbkhdhi) b re¬ 
ferred to as a beautiful city srith banners floating 
fi^ its high sraUs, and there b a persistent tr^ 
dition that the city was a strong reugious centre, 
the abode of l/^umsp, the faUier of VbhtaspI 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zemsuter himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
durmg the Holy War which Iran luul started 
against Tnraa. The modem capital KAbul (Kivnl 
in the Pahlavi treatise SAairoihdd Airin, 34) 
appears in the Avesta (Vd. L 9) as Va^kereta, ai^ 
toe region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the E^raxandroa of the Greeks, b 
called Haitumant (Pnl. HMhmand) in the same 
Zoroastrian bw-book (Vd. L 13). The modem low¬ 
land dbtriet of 8ebtan in aouth-weatem Afghan- 
btan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the holy lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. Himnn) of the Avesta, from wluwa 
waters the Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) was to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrian ism appears also to 
have prevailed in tlie buid during the Parthian and 
H aaa nisn eras, from B.C. 250 to A.O. 650, adtbongh 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander's invasion. Buddhbm 
made some projness in Afghanistan, being trace¬ 
able chiefly to Indians who emigrated from the 
Indus to toe Helmand region after the Pythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the wat^-pot of the blessed 
Buddha himself. Thb relic was preserved in a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and b 
described by Bcllew, who saw it, as ‘ a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen 
tine’ (see Races of Afghanistan, p. 22). 

The conunest of tM country by the Arabs in tiie 
7th cent, destroyed all previous relinous founda¬ 
tions, and cleared the nound anew for the bnild- 
ing up of Isl&m. Munammadanbm became tlte 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remaineii, 
mainly in ita Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bond of union, aithongh they acknowledge tlie 
political headship of an A mir over their loosely 
connected tribes. 

The Afglian nation consists of a number of 
tribes considerably divermnt in their character, 
with a population variouuy estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,(XX). Slost important are the 
Afghans and Pa(hkns, who constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with the clans 
known as Ghilzab in the east, Yusnfzsb and 
Afridb on the Indian border, the Duranb to the 
west, and the Tajiks, Hsiarahs, Usbegs, and 
A i m aks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnoiogically to the Iranian 
stock; and although there is an intermixture of 
blood, especially on the borders, there b no good 
reason for a^pting the view that they were of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such traditioQ from a later date and show certain 
slight Semitic traces. 

The ImngnsM of the country b generally called 
Afghan, but (uten Pukbtun orI’ushtuo, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the btter(Pushtun) 
South Afghan. The literature of the people b 
but scanty, and no monuments have been traced 
farther b^k than the 16th century. Most inter¬ 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk¬ 
song a ooUection of which has been made by 
the French schobr Darmesteter, and among ^ hfrr 
l» «t ll * d s are a number that dcuil with religion. 

. ^.*ii**T**’“A®®*“***^*"‘*^ WMlcftsptiy of works rtUttn* 
*g„‘* *«^ * *;| fhs fenfusew hislory, ud reUftoe, 
fpoad ta Um Osnssa work by Gdcer and tCabi. dromdrim 
^/rmtackni PhOoloqi*, L pL xTtOl-Sao IL CU-U 

gfapdom A OsMtml, Loodoo, 181 j: Sfrisir^ Brvdsckt 
dlUrtXumskntSs, L •(J7-86. Uipdf, 1871; £ui ““ “ 


, . , , -T---^ 1871; Tk$ Rnerj 

Roshoichny, A/atutnistan, i voh. 

jyr*! DsmesteUr, CAasttjMjilair*# da# 

IWS^; Porbtw Tks Lof>doa,Mm; 

U»doe, tern ; Yst*. 

IDOO ; Stthsa MsltoaMd Khan, Tks lAJ* sf dbdvf 
NsAii^d^^^pS«iti#toa,tvola, Lesdoo. 1800; Hsaul- 
Um, d/ gU a idam , Loodoa, 19081 

A. V. WlLUAMB JACKSOX. 

The name • Afghan,' first appearing in literature 
in al-Birftnl’s iMia (tr. Saehau, LalS), b of un- 
cerUiin signification; and the Afghans themselves 
prefer the designation PushtOn or Pukhtftn, older 
form PsahtOn, Pakhtdn (whence their Indian nam^ 
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PaLb&n}—• Usrm which La*«n 

IId*Tw<» of Herodota® (UL 93, 10*-j 
whUe DannwteUr {Chants 
ParU, 1888. L, Introd. 182) hM «gge*t^ 

Aid^azM may alao be implied Inr the of 

(rC 18. 3, 20. *3). At *11 eventa. the 
native ^appellaUon PuahtOn aignifieB moon- 
b, tapU.d by tb. i».w m 
Arrian’s Anabasis, lU. 8. 4: W 

rwr rarpdntl ’kpcix<imv% rt rty« sal rods 4/wtow 

^veral other names are given by 
Dorn (ii. eS-*4), the moat interwting Uing 
SnlaimAnl (donbUess from their remdenw in the 
Koh-i Sulaiman), BanI A»if (A^if being the oot^ 
of Afgbina), Banl IsriUl, and, of coarse, BoluUas 

(* moantaineera'). , 

' Though pre-IsUmitic AfffhanwUn bw no r^ 
history, it b rich in l^ends of iU 
best Imown of these tradiUona, to which dl^on 
has already been made m the 
preaerred in a Persian history of 
Ni’amat Allah, an author of the 16th o^t. (tr. 
Dorn, History of the Afolmns, 2 vola. Lo^“- 
1829-38). Aocordinc to his jL 

inoua hero of the Alrfinns was Afghhna llm 
ibn T6l6t lS»ttl). AfghAna himself 
mander.ln-chief of Solomon’s wmy, and throogh 
his executive ability he was enabled to complew 
the Temple at Jcruaalc^ \ wW 

Israelite* were scattered abroad by Nobucl^- 
rexzar, AfghAna and hb children 
were also ^persed; and some se^ed around Ghor 
and other* n^ Mecca, where they remam^ for 
fifteen hundred yea^ obeying ^e Torah m^I 
thing*. With the advent of Muhammad, the wn- 
temrorary head of the Afgl^s or ‘Israelites, 
Vli>li d ibn Valid, embraced labni, ^d * 

long and victorious career, which included ejcmoits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at Ohor 
ooneeming the coming of Muhammad, _ where¬ 
upon several of theb chief*, headed by Kais, went 
to Medina and there accepted the new 
Bprea^g it in Afghanbtan on their return. Ine 
historic worthlessness of thb legend b beyond 
question: and equally absurd b the traditiw 
i^unted by Finshta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendanU of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, af^ his 
fall, emigrated to Indb and settled in the 
Sulaiman Mountains. Many jomed Abr^ to 
hb attack on Mecca, but were converW, and 
later returned to the neighbourhood of theb early 
home. 

Turn from legend* to facts. Afgh^utan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in hb march to 
India, and it b alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
rovSa^t. Thb latter term b of particular Interu^ 
in that it represents the Sanskrit GandhAra, which 
* by on Itoth sMes of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its junction with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
A ncicaf India as described in Classical Literature, 
Westminster, 1901, p. 31. n. 4). After Alexander, 
thb region came under the sway of lu*_ sucoessora, 
and thus formed part of the dotninions of the 
Grmco - Bactrian and Indo • Scjrthian dynasti^ 
With the latter line of kings a new relipoua in- 
rtuence was Introduced into Afghanbtan, parti¬ 
cularly by Kanbhka( 1st cent A.D.>— the faith of the 
Buddha. By thb time nearly all trace of ZoroaU- 
rianism had probablv disappeared, though even in 
the middle of the 19th cent, local tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a fire tem^e there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the q^l^bid Ab¬ 
dallah (d. 844) (Perrier, Caravan Joumeyings and 
Wanderings, London, 1857, P. 181); while Zoroas- 
trians seem to have flourished in the Pamirs as 
late as the 13th cent., ruin* of three forta ascribed 
to ^■ginting in Wakhan (Gordon, Hoo/ of 


the World, Edinburgh, 1876. ,?. 141), where toe 

natives even now treat fire with reverence, being 
reluctant to blow out a light (Wood, Joam^ to 


^ Sau^of the JHvcrffxus, new ed.. ^aSon, 
1872. p. 333). Boddhbm, however. h« left not 


lOi^t F* wv/* a^aaviaa***—*# V.-T\ -l IT V I 

only many small figures at Hid^ and Kabm 
(Vigne, Personal Sarrativs of a Vistt to Gki^iu, 
Ka^, and Afghanistan, London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mosUy from toe 
4to and 6 th cent, A.D., ^ found chiefly « 
Darunta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabid, Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat; w m i^uis of elalwrate 
monasteries at Jai^jjiri, Takht-i-Bahi, wd ^ahn 
Bhalol, whbh show distinct influence of G^k^U 
Sculptures of the Buddha have al» been found at 
B»ndan (Wilson, in Vigne, op. cif. pi». 187-192); 
and the Chinese travellers Pa Hsien ^r- Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hia« Jaumg (tr. 
Beal, London. 1884, L 98-103) teth describe 
Kanbhka’s magnificent dagoba at P^war. 

l^lodem Afgl^btan, as noted m the precede 
article, b wholly Muhammadan. Bwides omcial 
Sunnite orthodoxy, however, there «»■** a mixture 
of Semitic Inuian folk-belief. To toi* <»tego^ 
belongs the vast number of *aint-shnn« (svlra/), 
which consist either of the domed tomb of ^nio 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclos^ bv a ^ *“d 
usually sunounded by tree* or bashes (BeUew, 
Journal of a Politieal Mission to Afghan^n, 
London, 1^ pp. 70-71. 107-109, 888 )-a religious 

g benomenon common amongst both ^ the modern 
emites and Hindu* (Curtbe, PnmUies 
Religion To^y, New York, 1902, n^m; Cwke, 
Popular Religvon and Folk-Lore of A orthem Jndw, 
Westminster, 1896, L 183-185, 189^2^). Again, 
lovirate marriage b practised, and it i* a gnewns 
afirent not to aii the brothePa consent if the widow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
b considered more bonouraWe for her to reiMin 
onwedded (ElphinstoneL Account of the Kingdom 
of Caulnd, London, 1815, L 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it b customare for toe suitor to 
serve the father of hb would-be bride for niwv 
years, as Jacob served Laban for I^hel s sake (i 6 . 
p. 240; Bellew, Jowiwa/, p. 27). The Woj^ fead, 
os amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elpbin- 
stone. op. eU. L 220-221; Conolly, Jou^y to ths 
north of India*, London. 1838, ii. 163-165); and 
blasphemers, aa amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68 ). In time of 
pestilence a buflalo or cow is led throogh or 
a^nd the village or camp. The siiw of the com¬ 
munity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
victim’s head, after which it u either slaughtered 
and iU flesh divided between the pri^to and 
the poor, or it b driven into the ^deracns 
(Bellew, foe. c*<.). Thb practice, famili^ from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, b also found 
Northern Indb (Crooke, op. cU. x. 142, I 68 -I 61 , 

169-170). 1 I 

Dreams, the evil eye. exorcum, orde^, wu 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans; so that a high wind for three days u a 
siim that amurder has been committed, since, wnen 
Cam slew Abel, there was a simi^ 
the eiemenU (Conolly, op. cU. u. lW-146). /oe 
popular demons of Afghan fojk-belief are 
peris, dls, and parfals. The jinns and ^ 

common to all popular 
but the Als and parraU (the latter word • 
lo^e variation if pori. ‘ peri’) are 
b^origin. The d/, described as a woman ab^t 
twSy^ears of ago, with long teeth and nj^ 
eyes carving down the side of the p<>*®» 
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•he lUAj aasome a beaatifiil fonn, U in reality 
* very oi^y and hlaek, breastleM, protrading in 
•toniach and navel, and feet tamea back* (bteel 
and Temple, JVide-AwaJke Storut, Bombay, 1884, 
p. 318). In Armenian folk-lore the df ia also found, 
thoagh differing materially from the Indo-Afghan 
ouncept (ef. Abeghian, Armen. Volktglanbe, Leipzig, 
1809, j>p. 118-1^). The petiroi, a hoge monster, 
with ffi^hy breasta thrown back over her sboalders. 
stretching oat her hairy arms to an^ length, and 
derooring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (Danuesteter. op. eit. L 2S4-2U), U clearly the 
Inmsja mktheui (Crooke, op. eU. i. 246-253), who 
plays an important part in Hindu folk-tales. 
Though the Afghans are resentially an Iranian 
people (I>eaiker, Jtaeee i/da, London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con¬ 
cept^ for wliich they have sabstituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian beliefs. 

LnsaATcaa—la addUloa (o Um works cHsd in tbs pror k i u s 

sttfcila,miwt>onBMytiSBiaUsotLsissB./aa, s, 

1. S0a-61i. U. ns-MO (letpdc. Uer-TS): Masaoa. *Tofws sod 
flrpiik^tfal MonamraU ot AlyisiibSsn* m WDm, driinm Ja- 
ftMaopp. aa-lU (Loodoo, uil): Parcrusoa, Hm. e/ /mUss 
nmiEketm ArauUetmr*. yp. ^79; iSa-lM (Leadon, t^): 

(Loodoo, IMQ: CofMxOr, Jemrmp l» tk» aorik tf ImJtia*, U. 
ISS-UO (Loodea, IMS); NI smat AlUb, HiM, <tf U« AfyUne 
(tr. Dora, t rota, Loadoa.UXS-SS); Modi, ‘Tbs ASthuililaBOl 
Um Aralr sad Um Anetsat KsadsjrMntaa* la AuT sad IfMt, 
1007; Ravartv, Pmtrw 9 / Ck* JJmKomt (ISe^ sod VoUe «t 
d/dktaMraa 0^1): M sl MS oa. BuL mT ■d/’ySaa i itaa (1870): 
Sanaa lishooMd Kbaa, Tin CmetUrntmti and Lam ef 
AfpKaaiMaa (Loodoa, 1800); Ibbotsoo, Pitnjat Cauor Rtforl 
(Ouratta, UW) [ior th« AtfhiuM in BrilWt Indis or oo Us bordtr^ 

Loun H. Gray. 

AFRICA.—{The purpose of this article Is to give 
a oenerat account 01 the ethnology, religions, and 
ethics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions will be found in tne following 
articles: Baktvs axd S. Africa, Berbers and 
N. Africa, Hamites and E. Africa, Neoroes 
AND W. Africa]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Benegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then Bouthwards to the equator, and along the 
equator ap^ eastwards to the I^ian Ocean, will 
roughly divide Africa into two main ethnical sec¬ 
tions of nearly eanal areas—Cbacaste in the north 
and Ethiopie or Stgro in the south (for the sense in 
which these and othw general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. Ethnoumy [Omspectusl). Gf the 
northern section,which oompiiaes toe Memterrancan 
seaboard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from tlte Atlimtic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the Galla, Masai and Somali lands, 
these are two great divisions—the Hamitic Gsu- 
caeiane, who are here indigenoos, and the Semitic 
Catteeuiane, who are later imminants from Asia, 
but have long been almost everywlune in the closest 
contact with the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro* 
bably the two races originally constituted a single 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West As^ and here 
became spei^ised as Semites; while others— 
Iberians, Lipirians, Pelssgians—ranged north¬ 
ward into Europe by Um land-oonnexiofu still 
persisting in the Clld and New Stone Ages at various 
points acroas the Mediterranesa. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as ia popularly supposed, but, on the 
contrary, a plateau which was higher than at 

C resent, enjoyed a genial climate, was traveteed 
y great rivers (now reduced to dry wadys), and 
clothed with a nch subtropical vegetation; ia a 
word, a rraon in every way suited for the evolution 
of the higWt (Caucasie) division of the human 
family, to No^ Africa this evolution has from 
|»rriiistorio times been represented by the ancestiT 
of the present Hamitic populations, who are still 


found in poeeemion of all the inhabitable parts, 
either exclusively or in aasoeiaUon with their 
SmniUo kindred who have returned at different 
times to td common cradle-land. 

The Hamites, who are called Libyane (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the otie 
autochtboDous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout all recorded time feumed not merdy the 
subetratum but the great majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants between the AUantio and toe Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. They are 
the TamaAu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptioas 
(&C 1500-1300), and the Maxyee of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 193), this term and its later forma as given 
by Ptolemy, Masieee, ifancee, being identical with 
Ameiak (pTor. imeuigkenh * free * or * noble,’ whicli 
ia aUll the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Hamites. There are three well-defined divisimu, 
which, with their chief sub-groups, may hme be 
tabulated: 

L RMtaaa IlAams: 

AneUnt Safptiama omA Copter Nils Tslkjr tram Um 
D elta to Nttbls. 

Bt^ae (Abakdsb, Bbhiri, llsdeodiwa, Hoowin. Beol- 
AbmO; trota upper EtmU to AbjeUals, beterM Um 
N ile and Um RsdBes. 

A/an (Dsakali, pL DsaSkil); Um etappe bet wea a Abya- 
■iaU sad Um tUA Bes. 

ApSM, KhamatUM, Falsikart^ Abywlais, Senssr. 

VaOoM (liai'orask Sw m mN ; Oa ii a sm Somali lanida. 

TWAanor, Mmtm, R'a-Aaa«e; Inks R»afc>if, Maa platsan, 
L’faoda. 

IL a'sanas Haaim: 

iwmiakra (Atlas or Msaritsalsa BarbenX KahfUe, 
Bifi, Skiuht, Shawimt, Semamu, Mtmkt, Kkumire, 
Uaratina, Wmjiiai Moeoeoo, Alcerts, Tbds, tkipoU. 

8Uwa oasts. 

lWrMit(llslisraa Berbon); Aiimr (Axpr)eraap, Akop- 
far raofsar) (roap, £ei-Owi zroop, Am-Gmejjoap, 
AtttnmmiAtn troop, 7>eriaa aadinwhia*: waateru 
Sabara. 

III. (TavraAb Uaxirai: 

TUmefledm, Dams, Baalaa, ZwhserM); TlbaaUaptaadi, 
Kbb^, Waayaaca, Borfcn, Kaaeoi. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Phcenicians 
from Syria, the Jews from Palestine, the Himyaritic 
Arabe from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The PAcmieiant, 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north oosst, have long 
been extinct. Tbe Jewe, who began to arrive some 
time after tbe Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Trip^tana some have be¬ 
come troglodytes, dwelling in the limestone caves 
of the Gnnnan uplands, south of Tripoli. HieM 
subterranean habitations appear * to have origi¬ 
nated principally with the Jews, who from time 
immemorial bad become intimately connected with 
the Berbers, many of the BerlM tribes having 
adopted the Jewish creed * (Barth, Travele, i. p. 
48). The Jews also nenetrated at an unknown 
date into the heart ot Abyssinia, where they are 
supposed to be still represented by the Jndaiiing 
Fatcuka* of the Simen dutriet, who claim to be 
of the * House of Israel,* and are often called tbe 

* Jeeu of Abyssinia.* But these Fslaahas—that is, 

* Emigrants '—can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now completely assimilated in spee^ and 
i^pearanoe to the aurroandtiw Agao Hamitro. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible ia tbe Geez (Himyaritic) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christiana. 

This term Gs’es, properly Agna, has reference 
to Aksum, capital 01 the Aksumite empire, founded 
^bably about the begging of the (Christian era 
by the Himyaritie Semitee, wbo bad already crossed 
over from &rath Arabia, and have since then been 
politically dominant in Abyasinia. Aksum soon 
became a great centre of Hiuiyaritic culture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic inJlnences 
about 450, when Cnristianity was introdiwed by 
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the apMtIe Trnmentinji from AlexAndrie. Then 
the Uiblo wm truixlated into Geei 
whirh WM At that time tlw cnrrentj oa it la «iu 
tite liltirEicali iMBna^c thfl ; wid 

tcmtnie h4^ pTfaw^^ed wmo ewly ChrwtiA3i dijtii- 
rntmta, the Greek or Syrian erigiiukki of which liave 

tMoiTBd it* teachinga frciiB Aieiandrie. 
the AbyssuaiMi Church ia a branch of the Coptie» 
Uid woBDOiiently profeaww the Monophymte doc 
trino of Entychea accepted by the Aloxandr^ 
patTmrehs in tLcGth ceilE- Thu spintml 

of the Abyesiniao Chri»tian% in aiwAja 
cotLHOcrated by the patriijch of Aleiandn^ and 
for the laat "W yekrs has even bceo of 
imtionidlty. Bat hi* pcusaibfy da^nrous political 
inftaetic* is uontroliw by the Eakc^t, a kmu 
of nationat Web priest at the hwni of the Te^;uiar 
c1etki% and of the dcilwm, or men of fetters, 
Tht^ litemti, aithongh layraeu^ enjoy a|>«ud 
eccletdasriral nririleges^ and thus Mirce to check 
the action botn of the jlfrnno and of the lalinona 
order*, which are von* nuraerons, and own a large 
part of the land. Like the mosiieeg m Muliamnm- 
dan lands, the chnxchea and monaatcrios w the 
Khooli of the codntry. and mer tbEce the (fofifimi 
have completp ctiiitroL Bat educa^p i& ui ft 
rmlfincataTy Btate, and the only art still cnltivatea 
ia patntbig, w‘hich was introdo^ in By:MntuiCi 
timee, and i* employed exdnriv'cly for the d^ra- 
tiim of the eharchea, A traditional canon O'f the 
art requitw all orthc>doJ£ ChriRthm*, wntH, and 
go^ [icople to bo represented in fall iftcei all 


SthcRt'in profile. Among the latter are meluded 
Wl their enciniea, the Jowa, tbo de?ilH, and «pe«- 
ally the FaJa-shan, who aro popularly believed 
Ui be magicians, miEifthti}, like the Luropean 
wor-wolrea, of nsstiming the gniFO of d^mgerons 
animals, sneb as lions,, pantherB, or hywnM, 
Those and mtiny other old pagnit notions BtiU 
rile beneath the thin lacquer of Ahyaamiaa Cbna- 
tiftuity* ^ 

After tha 6th cent, the Akamnite empire djaap- 
pear^ from history, and was mcceaiiirely followed 
by those of Tiffre in the norths ATft^ra in the 
ctfntre, ami Shoo in the aonth, Menilek, presant 
king of Shoa, mica the whole land in ahaolut* 
Bavuroignty, end all hii Bimyaiitici subjechs are 
being BlowJy raergnd in a single Ah^ywinian nation¬ 
ality, differing little in their pbyaical and mental 
chiuradters, end speaking two dlsrinct modem 
futtfiB ot ihu titfex iMjfiiagft—Tigrin^ fcn 
north end Amharie in tho sooth, the parting 
Une being the TakkftzS river. But all these his¬ 
torical Hrtnyaritfls of the plat^iu am to be dis- 
tingnisbed from the Zc^^t Him^riiet, who 
pTC^bly preened them in this nmoo, and have 
he^ Kttled from time iiamemariat in the district 
between tbe Bluo Kilo ond its Dsiider aflJnent 
east of ^mkoaT. These ^balam never came nndcr 
llellDaic or later Mnalim InUdences lihe_ their 
Fnnji noighhoura, and hence am neither Chr^ians 
nnr Mnhammadniu^ hnt appear still to pmetise Ibe 
name Semitic iit« as tbuir Miiueftn and ^bean 
forefathersL They are cnlled ^ fiTo-worahippeiBi,^ 
bnt do not wsnhip the fire itself, whiciU they 
Tegnjrd only as a great pnrifier and u an emWem 
of a Supreme Being, who ncvcalB hinwelf in this 
element as w ell as in the heavenly Iwjdiea. Hemes 
thoy turn in pmyct to tho stars or fcow-ojils thu 
rising and the fretting sun, and kindlo great fires 
OiVtr the graves of the dcad+ Bat there is also a 
supreme demon, whoM wrath has to bo averted 
by offeringfl aiwi ascrifUsw, Tho two priucIplM of 
good and o' d would thus appaaf to be recognised, 
ai in Ml many other reiigionB which can liav# had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastruin system. 
The Zabalats dllfet from the Muslim Arabs in. 
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many other respects, being Birict monognmiats, 
keeping no slaveu, and recognizing no hereditary 

liieiKhs. . ^ ^ 

Even before the great MuflUm imiptiona ol the 
Tth and later eenturias, the ooithern Aroftj, mostly, 
no donbt, Be^wid from tbn Kejd plateau, liad 
ranged into Netth Africa, and mention Ib made of 
ihe 12ttad^t^ta:, who had abroadly^ponetratai wMt, 
wardfl to Mauritania before the rise of IsUlm, But 
ttio great luuveiisente which ituv-c mtule the Afikb 
tace, langnage, and reliiri^ft dominant throughout 
Xorth Africa, began with the conquest of E^vpt 
in the Ttb. centnrr. Later came the peacef^ hut 
ethnically more luiporlant irnmlgration of North 
Arabjan tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died In 1045. Then took pLacs that tremendona 
dislocalion of the indJgonoiia popalations dti^g 
which n large section ofthe UerberB withdrew from 
the pltdns U> tlia Mauritanian uplonda, while othEiM 
retired to the Saharan oases, Hera they were 
followed later by the Arab* theaiBclvoa i no that at 
present the pure Arab and miiod Ara^Bcrber 
tribes form InB great majority of the innabitMM 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Saiiora i while 
the Arab hmguiige and tbe Muilim religion ^yaiL 
nlmofit excloflively amongst the native wpulatioiM 
iu all tho Isigo towns ^ong the Moditerranean 
eeaboftidr from Marakesh and Fei to Cairo and 
AlftTandris. The old Homitie langna^ts, however, 
still peivlat amoncBt the MuhaniniadimiB of the 
Sahara iTuaregn, XihuBl, tiio tribes of the Siwa 
and Aujila nasca (tyrenaicali, and many of thu 
Beirbor groups in the A tlaa uplandA, 
iHlhm, long the eictuslvo religinn of Arabs, 
Berben, and Tihus, present* few spocml teaturea, 
eitccpt where it asanmes ft political asj^t, as 
among the SenAnw brotherhood, or else becomes 
affected by the pninitivQ belicfa and auperstitions 
of the aboriginesi, as in Tibefiti and SflTWWir, Thera 
ore uumcrouB imaB groopo which eyoy 
repute cither sfutr/a (pi of tkanf, * noble, 
‘hiuh-botn,* a title afisnined by those claiming 
descent from tha Prophet], nt msnafApuiJ (saints, 
rectum, charlatanB, claiming snpernataral jfiowen 
like BhajnMS or meditine-nindj, ^or the 

Uterari, who new constitute the i^uitnyid eonfr^ 
ternity, a politico-religioua body which baa acquired 
impinnjie uidnenCB througliout the M-nhumniaij^ 
wprld, Tt in BO named from the Algerian sheikh 
SeqQsi, who act Up an a leftlouB preacher or re- 
fertner, first in Mecca,, then at Bcugazi in 18*13. and 
in 1835 reranved to the Fnredgha oaeiB, where he 
died ■ in the odour of sanctity,^ Since then tlm 
hrotherhuod hoe oontinned to ilunriah under his 
Buecesfrore, tho Sfahdl raided’), who ore deatincd 
to restore tha powsr of Lslfini to its former 
dour. N nm areina mipiyits i(cODventa), eaah ft littlo 
centre of religtotis fenuur. industry, and even cul¬ 
ture, have Eprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
CAM#!, ond the Fftredglin, *inother-hou«—convent, 
mosque, school hospital, and stronghold combi^ 
—hftli thus become the heailquartcre of a powerM 
orKanisation^ which numliera raLLliouA of devoted 
adn^nt^ and makes ita influence felt frem 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia, The 
tinucfl to OKpftud threughout North AfriiA: and 
although it Iwked aiikanre at the late Nubian 
Mfthdl and hin Khallfian Euocceaor nt Omdiinoan. 
that wna only through jealousy, and becftuan its 
time hod not yet come. 

Of the Btrrvngc Lnterminglinpie of M^mmad- 
BJiiam with primitive religioua, some nutait^ mp 
cived in art, AucittloniEii, The laroo teniiemnw 
may he obf»ervEd amongst the SuJiaran Fiftur, who 
repr&sent the ancient Giiramanios. and were nearty 
all pogaiu till they became at luftBt nunuiul Mu^* 
manrin the ISfh oentury, homo sail pmet^ 
heathmi ritea oprijy, and omungRt tho Boelea of thn 
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Ennedi district Allah ha* noC Y«t been dethroned 
by Y(do, native name of the Supreme Bmng. 
In the V ST"* district a kind of mana or supernatural 
virtue is ascribed to the kintok^ a species of mottled 
stone of somewhat rare occurrence in the country. 
During the pmyers addressed to Yido this stone u 
sprinlued with flour and with the blood of a sacn* 
fii^ sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projects and confusion 
to all his enemies (Nachtigu, Sakdra w. Sttaan, 
it p. 1781. Polygamy is not oontiolled by the 
Qur&nic Uw, the nurnWr of wives being merely a 
question of ways and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father's wives except his own mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shown by the fact 
that the wife continues to reside in her parents’ home 
till the birth of the first ^d, and permanently if 
there U no issue; in which case the husband re* 
ceivm back the camels paid to his father-in-law for 
his bride. .... , 

Although pasri^ for good Mu h a mm a d a ns , the 
(Northern 11150*) do not abstain from lakbi 
(palm wine), and now and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. Ail wear amulets attach^ 
to various parts of the body, and think that ail* 
ments may cured by drinki^ the water us^ for 
washing out Qur’Anic texts written on the inside of 
a cup. similar texts contained in little leather bags 
moke their spean and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels from the enl 
eye. Their half-Arabiaed Fexzanese cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, who are more numer* 
ons and influential in Fezxan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or ShaitAn 
and the innumerable other wicked jinns, common 
enemies of mankind, against whom Allah appears 
to be powerless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced by the 
Miitoiu, a sort of African shaman*, who emplojred 
music to work themselves into a state of tatuj, 
in which they pretended to bold communion with the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. Prom these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals—a 
white or re>l cock, a hen, a gaj^le, a goat, or an 
ostrich—to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such case* incense was burned, ana the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those present, 
the blood, the bones, and feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial offering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Twzrtgt the belief is uni¬ 
versal that below the surface the Sahara is every¬ 
where peopled by a class of supernatural bein|^ 
called AM at~Trab, wbo delict in playing mu- 
chievous pranks on wayfarer* m the desert. They 
ft ciff* and pull down the camels’ feet, causing them 
to sink in t^ soft sands; they gnaw off the roots 
of the desert plants, thos Idllin^ the scanty vegeta¬ 
tion ; on the approach of the Uunty traveller, they 
drink up the water of springs and wells; they even 
come to sorface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the living. All unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as the ptUan of sand raised 
by the whirlwind, are referred to invisible amdes, 
and the mysterk^ droning beard on a stm night 
in many parts of the wilderness is the voice of the 
jinns conversing among themselves (Harding King, 
A Searthfor tks Masked Taveardu, pp. 39, 42). 

Althou^ little influenced by the teaching* of 
IsUra, the moral character of the Tuaregs and 
Mauritanian Berber* is greatly superior to that of 
their Arab neighbours. Apart from the blood-feuds, 
vendettas, and predatory expeditions permitted by 
tribal nsoge, *the vices so common arao^t the 
hloors are unknown in the home* of the Berber*. 
'They seem to posses* none of that nnoontrollable 
passion that is so large a feature in the Arab char¬ 
acter, and its place is taken by affection and sin¬ 


cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
chioacter of the l^rbeni u due to the fact that 
thdr women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and tni* on almost all oceanons with the 
men*(W. B. Harris, TafiUi, p. 160). The Arab, 
■ ♦•(II a nomad herdsman, who bolds that the plough- 
share and shame enter band in hand into the family, 
remain* a fanatic ever to he feared, because oe 
blindly obey* the will of Allah proclaimed by hia 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is rultn by 
a despotic and theocratic aheikb, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Qur’An ; whei^ the agrioaltural 
BerW, with his mm’a (public assembly) and un¬ 
written code, feds himself a freeman, is a born 
sceptic, cares little for theol^cal dogmas, and is 
far loss of a fatalist than his Semitic neighbour. 
Although many of the Mauritanian trib« have 
adopt^ the Arabic langua^ the process of assimi¬ 
lation appears to be arrestM, and the Berber ia now 
everywhere gaining on the Arab. * He is the race 
of the future, as of the past* (Dr. Malbot). 

In a remarkable ethnol^eal genendization, 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 197) that ^e Africa known 
to him was f)ccupied by four distinct peoples,— 
two indigenous, the Libyans (our Hamites) sjid the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes); and two intruders, the 
Phoenicians *"<1 the Hellenes. Since then other 
introdei* {4r4Xt’8«f), such as the Romans, V and a l s, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkessea, have come and gone, 
wwe other later arrivals — Anbe, Jews, Turks, 
Italians, Iberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel¬ 
gians, German*—have settled round the seaboard, 
and, by occupying their respective * HinterlMd*,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a political 
dependency of Europe. But these movement* have 
scarcely affected the ethnical relations, a^ the 
statement of Herodotus regu^ing two indimnoua 
races (oi^rdvAem)—Libyans in the north ana Ethi¬ 
opians in south—still holds good. Thus tim 

Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as above deecribed, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethiopic(Negro), 
whicn comprises the section of the mainland south 
of the parting line indicated at the beginning of 
this arude, tomtber with the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. Amid the great mass of black hu¬ 
manity there are extensive and long-standing inter¬ 
mingling*,—Arabo-Berber* and FuLihs in the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar,—and also some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes In the forest zone 
of the (^n^ the Bushman-Hot ten tots in the south¬ 
ern st^pe lends, and the utterly degraded Vaalpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as a whole, these 
Nc^m ana Nepoid populations present sufficient 
nnuormity in their physicsd, and still more in their 
mental, miaractexs to be grouped together as one 
mxun divisioa of mankind. More, perhaps, on lin- 
guistio than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 
divided into two great sections: Sudanese Negroes, 
of diverse speech, north of the equator; and Bantu 
Negroes, of one speech, thence southwards. 

Sudan—that is, the re^on which stretches sooth 
of the Sahara tetween the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia—is commonly rcgvded as the original 
home of the Negro stock ; hence its Arabic name, 
BUdd as-SiUldn, * Land of the Blacks,’ the Nigritia 
or Negroland of our early writers. Although it 
has been largely encroacheu upon by Hamites and 
Semites from the north and east, here are still found 
many of the most tyfdcal Negro populations, such 
as the Serers, Felons, Timni, ana Krumen of the 
West Coast; the Tshi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts; the Bauchl. Moegns, Michi, 
and Yedinas of Centr^ Sudan; the Igsjras, Ibos, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria; the Mabas, Nohas, 
Denkas, Goloe, Shiliuks, Bari, Bongos, and Nuet* 
of East Sndan and the Wliite Nile: and the Zandeha 
(Niam-niam), Mangbattus. hlonfus, A-Barambos, 
and A-Babuas of toe Welle l»irin, These are all 
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nn«rill«»d t*gans, who .w»k a great "f 

radically dwUnct Negro languages, and ex^Uit 
Negro phyaical traita, often to an exaggerated 

Th^ traita, which preraU wi^ marked 
uniformity orer wide areas, were alrewy apeeim- 
ized in remote times, as we aee from the portimta 
depicted on the eariy Egyptian monuments, and as 
wo find them graphically summed up in thede^p* 
tion of a negress attn^ted to \ergil {Morttum^ 
32-35): 

♦AtfassnaatoUpatrtMntssUntefltm a.^ 

Torts aomaiDlabroqut Uuneat st nw* ooloc*, 

Pcctor* Isis, Isom msmmls, comnrssm slro, 
CruilbasaiUs, ipsUcos prodigs ptsnu.* 

Standing out in marked contrast to aU ^ese 

S rimitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
[amito-Negio or 8emito-N«^ nations, such as 
the Mandingos, Sooghaia, andFulahs in we west; 
the Uaosaa, Kanuri, Baghirmi, and Ma^ of 
Wadai in the centre; and the Furs and NaMans in 
east, who are all Muhammadana, and of diversely 
modified Negroid type, but atill speak independent 
languages oi Negro stock. From these stnmM 
eontraats between the pure Negro and the mixed 
Negroid peoples the inference has been draw that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro m every 
of tcriDt ftiiil without nuBCtfUCOEtioo li 
incapable of making any idvance teyond a low 
social and inteUectual level. For this anest of 
progress seen everywhere in Africa 
World (West Indies, Southern Umted Sta^), a 
phrsioloKical explanation has been sought m the 
iafly closing of Uie cranial sutures, prevwUng 
farther expansion of the brain after puberty. A 
eet arrftt intellectuel doit correspondre U soud^ 
do la botte csrvicale; le diveloppement dn crine 
s’arr«te et empfiche le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
tago* (Binger, du Nigtr au Gcifi de GuuUe, iL p. 
246). Hence it is that the Negroes often dupUy 
in early life a degree of intelligence even snpwor 
to that of European children. ‘They acqmre 
knowledge with facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters t^ 
intellect, and freqnently completely deadens it. 
This peculiarity has been ^tribnted by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cranium, *od it is worthy of note that throng* 
out West Africa it is by no means rare to find 
skulls without any apparent transverse or longi¬ 
tudinal sutures * (Ellis, The Ew-Sptaktng Peeples, 

p. 9). , 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
Bantn sections will be found in jut. Exniioixioy 
(Omspectos). Between the twosecUonsthe most cm- 
Bpicnous dilTerenco is the lingni^c confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the lingnistic unity which is 
the dominant feature in B^tnland. Except in 
the south-western Bush man-Hottentot temtocy, in 
Bladagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exwusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are ckwely related members of a common stock 
language. And as the tribes themselves are not so 
closely related, bn^ on the contrary, often present 
consiuerable physical differences, it follows that 
Bantn b far more intelligible as a linguistic than 
as an etlmical expreasioo. In fact, a Bantn is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a fnll-bloud 
or more often a lialf-blood Negro of Bantu speech. 
In general, all are mestizos, sbowing shade 

of transition between the Negro anu the Caneasic 
(Hamitic and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
apparently everywhere formed the substratum, 
wUch has, so to say. been leavened in diverse pro¬ 
portions by very old and later Cancasie infiltra- 
Uw from the north. These int«rroingliin» have 
reeolted In endless modifications of the lyrical 
characters, hut have left the original Bantu form 


of ^leech untooehed, as b always the case 

two or more races are merged in one. The ethnical 
groups form new oombinatioiia by miscegenation, 
while the languages, being incapaSle of miscegeim- 
tion, all periim except one. Hence It b H** 

Bantu domain wo have many physical w^^s with 
only one unblended form ol speech. ‘There we 
many mixed races; indeed, all races are mixe^ 
hut there are no mixed languages, but only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. U. Keane, Ethnolegy, 1896, p. 
109; also M. L. Lapicquo: ‘ Les lanpies se tnent; 
les peoples se mWent,^ MS note). For detaib see 
art. Baxtcs and S. Aprica. 

From tJie rcligioo* and ethical standpoints there 
bnot much tocaooae between the pagan Sudsnere 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere i^ongst both 
sections are met the same crude animUtic notions, 
gross superstiUons, cruel practices associMod wi^ 
onoMtor-worship. ordeab, omens, witchcraft, 
bm, human sacrifices, and other obeerrMocs wmeh 
are Bpocially characterbtio of ^ primitive African 
colts. Everywhere also U notioeo the clear line of 
demarcation which b drawn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and their rules of 
conduct. Here b plainly seen how religion *md 
inorab belonged onginally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one b made subservient 
to the other, as when the invbible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of violence, 
murder, vendetta, rope, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoi^ities in highCT social sys¬ 
tems. Thus on the Gold CoMt ‘ religion b not in 
any way allied with moral ideas, whoso source b 
indeed eesentially dbtinct, although ^ two be¬ 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
of civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
in which the gods have no immediate concern, and 
in which they take no interest, except in the case 
when, bribed by a valuable offering, they toke up 
the quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor¬ 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as between man and man, the gods can view 
with equanimity. These are man’s concerns, ami 
must be rectified or punished by man ’ (EUlis, TAs 
Tthi-tpeaking Pceplee, p-,11)- ^ tliese 

gods are themselves onginally malignant wipw* 
human beings, bom of fear, ana authors of all evil, 
os b even indicated by some of their names, such 
os that of the Ashanti god Bohtuwi, said to me^ 

• Producer oi Calamities Hence sickness, d^h, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through witchcraft, sinre 

• it b from them that w-izards and witches obtain 
ossbtance and mysterious knowledge * (i5. p. 13)- 
From such venal deities no correct views of rmbt 
nnil wrong could ever have been aci^red, and it 
must be omious that * moral idcM Bow from an 
essentially different source than religion, that boro 
‘cannot mive sprung from a common root (Th. 
Waitz, Inirod. to Antkropdoffi/, Eng. ed. L 279). 

Ancestor-worship appears to be ^e out¬ 

standing feature of all African primitive 
systems. That the spirits of the dead are the goM 
of the living b a formula that applies equally w 
the Sudanese natives of Upper Guinea, and to roe 
BmIu populations of UgMda, the eMtero coast- 
lands, ana DamarolaniL Amongst the p®*" ““I 
Slave Coast peoples there are many 
general personilications of the powers of imure; 
but these were held in slight esteem 
the ancestral gods to whom 
victims were immolated at the periodic^ Customs 
during the flourishing days of the kin|monu* of 
AshanU, Dahomi, aiul Benin. It 
in Uganda, where the former kings of toe nation^ 
dynasty were revered as deroi-go^ 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- 
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doctors ; shrines were ndMd orer thdr grares, the 
maintenance of which was a relknotu dntj. and 
here were offered the human aaerinces, as many as 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The demon 
Ndaola, whose abode is on the Gambaragara 
heights, whence he plaroes the people with •mall- 
pox and other eriU, u bIm a departed spirit, identi¬ 
fied with one of the early roembers of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted nrand the ancestral 
graros were sednloaiuy tended by wise women, 
whose oraclee. like thoM of the P]^ian priestess, 
were taken as decisive in certain politic crises. 
Tike coarse of events was thus stUl controlled by 
the deceased miers of the land, while the very trees 
overshadowing their tombs gradually aequirra that 
■acred character which lea eventually to general 
tree* worship. 

Along the eastern sea b oard the dominant sjdrit 
was Munkulnnkultt, who ruled, under endless vari¬ 
ants, fh>m the T4nA river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the *SnDrenie 
Being*: but such a concept was not grasped tiy the 
African abc^gines, and the fundamental idea is 
revcalml in the «jdh«/u = *old,* ‘great’ (cf. 

Lat. nJt-uM, cognate with Teutonic a/t, *old’){ so 
that the word really eonnotee a deification of the 
great departed, and ia thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - warship. This is also 
folly in accordance with the view of Bleek, who 
hol^ that the term originally meant ‘great ances¬ 
tor.’ Thus, as in Celebes, where tmpuna (»‘ grand¬ 
father’) is the gmeric name of the gods, UnhJunJMu 

becomes the Divine progenitor of the Znln-Xou 
Bantns; while of Mwunm, the form eurrent in 
Nyasaland, the Rev. Duff Macdonald writes: * In 
all our translations of Scripture where we found 
the word “ God ” we used Mulungu ; but this word 
is chiefiy used by the natives as a moeral name for 

3 irit. The sptrit of a deoeasea man Is called 

ulungn, and all the p ra y ers and offerinn of the 
living are presented to sneu spirits of Uie dead. It 
is here that we find the great centre of the native 
religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the uving ’ (A/rwona, 1. p. 59). And again; ‘ Their 
god b not the body In the grave, but the spirit 
[Mulonra], and they seek the spirit at the place 
where their departra kinsman last lived among 
them. It b the great tree at the verandah (ihripenvi 
of the dead man’s house that b their tempU ; and 
if no tree grow here they erect a little shrine, and 
there polorm their simple rites ’ (i5. p. 00). Here 
we have the very incipient stage itself of ancestor- 
worship agsin closely interwoven with the tree 
element, ^en comes a further development, in 
which the departed spirit reveals himsrif first in 
dreams, and later throng the juaJkutcewtia, the 
priestess or prophetess, sa ia Uganda and Hellas. 
^The comes to her srith hb commands at ni^U 
She dwivers the message in a kind of ecstasy, t^e 
speaks (as her name implies) with the ntter.ince of 
a person raving with excitement. During the night 
of the communication her raving are heard sound¬ 
ing all over the village in a h^ key’ {ib. p. 61). 
Vi'e seem to be reading an extract from Paosanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
b made t^t * the spirit of every deceased man and 
woman, with the semtary exception of wixards and 
sriteben [who become hysenas], becomes an object of 
religious homage. The gods of the natives, then, 
are nearly as numerous as thrir dead ’ 68). 

In some parts of Nyasalimd, as in Uganda and 
elsewhere, ancestor - worship eventually became 
associated with human sacrince. * If the deeeased 
owned several slaves, an enormoas hole b dug for 
a grave. The slaves that were caught immedbtely 
on hb death are now brought forward. They may 
he either cast into the pit alive [being made fast to 
sbve-stkks], or th« undertakers may cut all their 


throats. The body of their ma.«ter or their mbtress 
b t boti laid down to rest above theirs, and tlie ^ve 
b covered in’ (»5. p. 107). We know from Com¬ 
mander Cameron and most other^ early travellers 
that similar and even worse atrocities were of con¬ 
stant occurrence all over the Bantu lands, before 
their suppression by the European Powers in 
18S4. It u thus again seen that in these respecU 
the Bantus stand on the same low social level as 
the Budanese negroes. 

On the West Coast nature-worship was, as a rule, 
perhaps more prevalent than on the east side. Here 
Slunkulnnkulu was generally repla^ by NzamAi, 
who also has many variants, and b similarly de¬ 
scribed Inr some oDservers as a ' Supreme B^g.’ 
Bat thb is denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on tne su^ect, who reieeis the far¬ 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, adding 
that * the knowled^ of God b most vague, scarcely 
mote than nominiU. There b no woridiip paid to 
God ’ [in Kongoland] (^if^* ****/ Gram, of f As Kongo 
Language, p. 96). Parther south, Mulungu re¬ 
appears. under the form Mukuru, amongst the 
Is^tu Hererosof Damaralant^ and it b noteworthy 
that here also ancestor-worship prevaUs almost ex¬ 
clusively. * The beet mbsionaries who have worked 
among the Hereroe could find nothing goin|; beyond 
the simplest anoestor-wonhip. Their chief deity, 
Mnknrn. that b, the " Ancient," b a imirit whose 
dwelling b placed in the Far North. His grave b 
reeardM as a sacred spot in many places. Every 
tnoe has its own Mukuru [exactly as in Nyasalandj, 
to whom all superstitious usages and enstoms are 
referred. Above all, be sends rain and sunshine. 
Mokuru’s " grave " certainly points to the weiglit 
assigned to ancestor* worship among these people, 
and many other facta confirm thb’ (Ratzef, Hist, 
of Mankind. U. 368). Here abo the wonhip b 
connected with trees, since ‘the Hereros in their 
sacrifices um sacred sticks from trees or bosiiea 
consecrated to the ancestors. Many keep those 
sticks, which are perhaps the last relics of ancestor* 
worship, in bundles, hung with amnlets, upon the 
branches of the bu^ mAera, which stsinds at the 

S lace of sacrifioe, and represents the altar’ (ifi. p. 

81). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-cnlt 
of the Hereros b shown to be ‘ a direct oflsboot of 
ancestor-worship, for it nltimately leads to the tale 
that a sacred tree gave their oririn to the Ova- 
herero, the Boshmen, oxen, and xeDraa’(»i. p.481). 
One particular species b specially reverenced, and, 
when seen from afar, U nailed with the words, 
‘ Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution b tlius 
obvious. A givwi tree b first respected for the 
sake of the man who was attached to it when alive, 
or else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
the tribe during its wanderings meets the same tree 
elsewhere, and hy aasodatkm of ideas transfers to 
It the reverenes or worship formerly paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor. But a tree b 
alwaji something visible and tangible. Hence, 
under changed conditions, tree>cult may well out¬ 
live the ancestor-worship in which it originated. 
Here it may be noted that the sdectioo of the hush 
makera for special homage was probably due to a 
popular etymologT oonfu^g riib term with J/a- 
srura. the Herero form of Mmungu, the 'Ancient.' 

Other more or lees charaeterbtio features of the 
African religions systems and superstitioos—fetish- 
bm, human sacrinoes, omens, ordeals, ta li s m a n s, 
cannibalbm, wer-animals, witchcraft—are dealt 
with in separate articles. 

UrsaATraa —H. Barth. TVsmIt fn iUWeo, 8 vols., 1987; 
D. LMagstoos, Jf i s ri oiU i ry TVsmI*. ate. 1957. Lmel Jeur- 
1871; R U. StsalM, Th r ew^ tMe Air* OmUmfmi, 
ins; F. L. Jsmsa. The Wild Triln ^Smdsn, ISSS; J. Mac- 
daosid, Liekt te dfrien, 1900; P. Msaetts. la tUaa Xtgra, 
Tturia. 19M; F. RstsR BUL ^MmmJnnd, voL tt. 18*7: A. H. 
Kssas, sfi. 'XsfTo* la Bnt§«. Bril.*, gt A wWe gy. U 08 , Men 
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AGAMA-In the oldeat Buddhiat 
in the standing word for ‘tradition (F»>wya, iL 
?40 ; !le3a,S.ii-l47). ThU i^'e ie mam^^ 
in the MUinda (21^ 414) and in the 
(iL 21). But from the 5th cent, 
word liieami nroally a divuion of the bntta 

_the aame portion ae wa®, in the ol(ter phraseolocy 

( Vinava, IL^), called a niidya. The r»aon for 
this cJIuiKO was that the Utter word (niAdya) had 
come to used also in the seii« of • of 

disciples, a school or sect, and had therefore ^me 
amUmoas. In Buddhist Sansknt book* Ut^ 
use of doama seems to have supplanted entirely the 
nse of Nihuya; but oar edited texts not suffi¬ 
cient in extent to enable us, as yet, to state this 
Shh <«tainty. T. W. Buys Davids. 

AGAOS.—I. The Agao* or Agowa, a name 
applied to various gTou)is of Hamites who do not 
possess any collective name, form part of the primi¬ 
tive Hamitic popuUtion of Abyssmia. Formwly 
they occupied a large extent of 
wen gradually driven, in prehistoric 
the south and west by inoomlng ^ples—the H im- 
yaritie Semites speaking the Ge ex tongue. Ihe 
latter are now .^ded into the Tigr«i^Am. 
hara hranrhea, but the Amh^ who cro«^ the 
Takkaze, are much mixed with the Hamitlo ele¬ 
ment. while their Gecx speech has been ^Uy 
modified by the primlUve Ungu^, if md^ 
it U not that primitive n>eech itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conquerors. At 
present the Agaos, whoee name means Vm 
tree,’ are composed of eeveral groupe scattered 
throughout the region between the TakJ^ ^ 
the Abel, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Negus Negust, but retaining their own ^toros 
and speech. They are found chiefly m the n^ro- 
vince of La.sta, on the upper Takkaxfi (where they 
were completely redneed only in the 17th CMt. by 
the Emperor of AbyasinU), and in tlie distncU to 
the south-west of Lake T&n& or Tsana (where they 
give their name to one province, Agaomidu or 
Agao-land, which U almost entirely peopled by 
t^m). They are characterised by bro^ faces 
and high cheek-bones, yellow complexion, and 
strong, coarse, straight hair, and are of the 
Cancaaic type, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
whom they do not ditTer much in appearance. The 
name Agaos is probably to bo found in the Athayov 
of the inscription at AduUs, dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the 2nd cent. A.D., discovered and preserved 
by Coemas. This may be the ^trict of Adda^ 
on the Takkaxi, with a popoUtion of Agao bl^m. 
Comnas {A.D. 623) refers to the ’Aysv, and says they 
acknowledged the authority of the ktnp of Aksmu. 
About 400 years later, the Agaoe of Semen, under 
their queen. Judith, were strong enough to expel 
the Menilek dynasty from the throne of Aksnm 
{JA, 1863). The Agao speech la said by Beke to 
be the language of the people of Abyssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the army, and com¬ 
merce. It is stioken from the Sanhait district in 
the N.E. to Gojam and Sboa in the south, under 
difier^t names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some provinces is almost exelmdvely in use. By 
the people themselves in LasU it u known as 
A'Aaii/i»i‘a; thU group also caB themMlvcs 
fiTamni, now found in the name Amhara homo 
by the district between the Takkax« and the Abai, 
a^ snggesting that the present Himyaritio Amhara 


people may have borrowed their name ^m Oiat of 

ii^e of tne Hamitic aborigines. D Abbadie auU 
the LasU Hamitee KhanUa—n. word connected with 
KhtinUinja (Atkerumm, 1845, 359); *1*^* Beke 
(JHGS xiv. 56) calls tlieir language If^atMrv. 
A'Aamto, sUU borne by the KhamanU of Lake 
Tin^ and UKawura were probably names of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

a. The principal divisions of the peoples who 
may bo classed as Agaoe are the Apoe of Lsj^ 
(Biueo’s ‘TcheraU Agaos’), including the Kha 
manU; those of Agaomidir and the surronnding 
districU encloeod in the sweep of the Abai m it 
bsoee from Lake Tan*; and the Falash^ Both 
the first group# are divided into Mven tnbes, pr^ 
habW from some sacredness in this number. * uc 
second group call themselves Agh^hA. aocordmg 
to Beke {JJtlGS xiv. 10). The Falashaa, whose 
language cloecly resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered through the province of ocnien «mu 
neighbouring dutricts, a# weU as in Ag^mldir. 
'hioy clftim to be descended from Jews who cj^e 
from Jnda-a with the Queen of Sheba, foUow 
the rite# of Judaism. Hence Uiey are frequenUy 
called the Jews of Abyssinia. But they ^ oer- 
Uinly not Jews by descent, nor are their featum 
Semitic, sinoo in physiocnoroy they «<>«*•? resemble 
the Agaos. Poasibly their Jewish faith is the sui^ 
vivol of some earlier dlflnsion of Jo d oi sm ^ through 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Cliristimmty, 
os there is no record of their conversion. 
ora divided into three sects, esch with iU high 
priest; they hold themselvee aloof from the other 
pwples of the Und, do not practise polyjFsmy, and 
never marry ont of their own tribe. Entering a 
Christian hoiuo U strictly forbidden; when thu 
has been done, ritual purification b neewsa^. 
Their places of worship or ma^\d$ are disUn- 
gobbed by a red earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are divided into three compi^- 
menls, each of diflereut sanctity, as in the Jewudi 
Ubernacle, and adrobsion to each b stnctly 
lated by the Levitical law. Behind is a ,se^> 
encloeure with a stone on which sacrificial vjcums 
are slaughtered. Though they have iucorponUea 
with their customs several ceremonies drawn wm 
Cbrbtian sources, they carefully observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of imsU 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacMces, 
however, difler from those of the Jev^h law. 
They observe great ritual scrupulosity. The dying 
and the unclean are taken to a but set apart for 
thb purpose. They fast twice a week, as well as 
for forty days b^ore Easter. Their ideas about 
the Messiah ore vague, but they believe that Jeru¬ 
salem will again be rebnilL _ The priesb must ob¬ 
serve sevend tabos from which the people axe free; 
some of them are great ascetics, passing years in 
dbmal swamps, and sometimes in a freuxy tbrow- 
ing themselves into the waters. As a people the 
Fiuashas are inoflenslve. They are , 

agricnltore, are iiietal-workers, und furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (^ 
D'Abbadie In SouveUt* Annalts A# 

84flr.; Stern, Wanderings among the FaUuAas, 
1882; Beke, JJiGS xiv. 8). 

X. The other branches of the Agaos were pagan^ 
or possibly pagans with a veneer of 
the name ottbeir queen, Judith, 
until the advent of the Borlugt^ mwKioMn^^ 
the 16th and I7th centun^ . 
in part converted to Christy of * W 

andthe process was probably completed 
final snbjagation to the Abj’isim^ empi^ra 
Like the rest of the Abys m they are of the 

strongly ss any; but it b probsWo that, beneath 
their nominal Adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivnlii tlicLr enrller poguium with iu ciilt of 
Min iknil moon, tree^d riTcn^ ud an ininl*, of vhlcli 
tliE^ cow waa the No comjilete Accoaot of 

thikt t^ritnitiTO pagKliiacn la now AV&iliiUlCt 
Wiu evidontly nature-WOnMo of bO hi£li atilofp Util 
in it» olwercutcca tba fertllitj of tuo land irtf. 
aimed at, lioiice tlie woraliip of riveia, uni e*poci' 
ally of the Tttkkiirt and A3;ii^, wa* prominent, 
StirvLtali of thene rites ore described by liobo uid 
Bmce. Tho aprin^n From whleh Ibc Jfile riaen 
wero the scena of jin utinLol j^tliDria^ of tlie tribes 
for thli onlt. A emtdl motmii formed Lbo altar 
upon whirli Llio wrrifioej woro placed. To thi* 

S Toco once a ycoTt nn the apwamiiiie of tlie star 
Itiubs the AAiiin or prient cnOed tbrO beads of the 
Agon dona A block bcifer whloli hod never borne 
a naif woa ftloin, lln head cut olT and plnn^cd Into 
ouc of the vpringa,, and then UToppM up in the 
liLiJa^ wliLcIi wna ^rinkled with the eaered water. 
The careneo woa mid on the mnnnd^ watihed with 
WAtCTi and divided into oa many piocea as there 
were heads of clans. Each bead recall^ a pieco, 
and tho Huh wns eaten mr, with draughta of the 
Nila water, Xobo soya that each then soerinced 
one or niora eowa The bonee were collected into 
n heap, and the prieat^ baring anointed himadlf 
with the fatx sat dot'll on the heap, which woe then 
Oflt on Bm. An the Ibunea LncreaM, h# horontpiecE 
them, the bre doing him no injury. When oil woe 
non famed, each perBon pre^ntmode him on offer¬ 
ing, Tlie liDod of the nnloml was carried to n 
esve^ where other ceremonies were performed, ap¬ 
parently for the purpMo of enanrtag ridn and 
eood BcaBons, The spirit of the river vraa colled 
by the hi^hcflt IHTine names—Eyo of the World., 
the EveriaotingOnd. etc., and the prEeat told Bnioe 
that It hod apiieorDd to him in booily shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, fo APyutnin^ Eng. 

It. 173S, Elp; Bracer Traveti, iiL 730). Thia colt la 
olivLoujily baaed upon the importinceof the rivet to 
the whole n^ion through which it paaaca, imri is not 
unlike the rites wrfonued by the aneicait Egyptians 
ot tlm riaing of the Nile nxid the appearance of 
Slijuo, tfiB ator of lais (Ffomt, A^nir, Arilr, 
OtiHg., Similar rites were procLUed by 

othv tribes (Ar grande EfKjfc, i. 177), and human 
aocrifitrei to rivtir-divinities ore olao spoken of; 
these also pecurrcd in E|jypt {Johnstem, Tmuclf in 
S. Abytsiniaf HD], niodifiad form of these ritea 
arill prev-aitjsd in Beke’s time {1304), and sick pev' 
sonit are still bnmgbt to the sou ma i of the AbaJ, 
and left there for seTen days in bope of thek re^ 
cwory (BeJee, JUGS aiv, J7>, i$erpQ&[;^woTabip 
waa pravaJeot in Abyasinisr in earlier times, and 
u great aerpent colled Arwfi figures in the early 
liiatoi^' of tna peoiile. Some mmeina of this cnit 
arc found among tue Agooa. The prAervation of 
aerpents was pmyed for; tltey were bdieved to 
give omcles, and lU aoine oaoes ihey wars kept in 
the honAca of the people and fed. If the auimal 
did not eat, illduck vraa at lumd (Bmoe, iiL 73^), 
Miracoloos atoris of serpen ta ore found in the 
legendary lives of AbTssintau uinta [Parkjns, i,i/« 
in AfyuiRHi} Other rolica of earlier animal, 

wnndilp may be aeen in tho ctaim of the Agaos 
of LoaUk Lo undemtarLd the longnogo of birds, Iw 
tlie Lutcrpretaticn of which thay rognlate their 
afTairs (Plowden, JnrHA in Afyutnis, 11*4), The 
Folnahao, on account of their l^kiU in mEtaJ work- 
ing, and some of till! Agnwf, Rre regarded as 
soccareTa nod £vra^djclr or wer-wolves. They are 
believed to tjilfcr poHBMinn of their victims, who 
exhibit unrinus ^jrmptums of h}'atsriar and try to 
get into the wJiEre their perwcutor, in hyisna 

xhape. dcvoniv them {neo Lvcasthbopy), 

^ The Kliomants, scattennl tiuongh Am bora, 
find ^hoo, cLoin] dewout from Moses, but ore re¬ 
garded M pagans by both the Falojihaa and the 


Abyssiniom. They are said to bcliovo in Owl and 
in a future state, but are called woivbippers of 
fneeata from tho titee performed by them nudor 
trceB. Other * socret acta of dovotiou' at certain 
rucks ore also spoken of. A scheme of King Then- 
dore^s for their compulsory conversion was oror- 
mted by hia odriaoT* (Btem, 43; La grande Entyn. 
L 177 y Keclufli, CTnir, Gepw. ji. 147)- It is uncertain 
whether the Wo) to, dwiming on the eofliem nbore 
of Lake Tilufi, belong to the Agno mce^ They 
sp^k the Aguo language, but ari» an extremely 
piimitive people, supportiug themselves by hunting 
and dahlng, and eating animals regaidM by tbe 
other trib^ ae unclean. By them, therefore, they 
am colled ■ idolatora/ a vague term, but Ihej oafl 
tbemaclvea Christiana {Keane, A_^-ica^ 41H * St- 
Martin, G^. Univ, L S&j. 

LtrauTvaa—F. Jar. Lobe, Vey^ot (e ^twutatd;, 17U; 
Juiiea ficiicv, SWnk tfr dllaiVHir lAf HiU, ilw; 

C Tr Bckc, varlw ippiwiv In vc4h, l xlL At,; 
iTAbbailJe, pap^ cootributad ta nrlDoii Jotuiial*: H. A. 
Stera, tt''dnlCi'rin;l dining lAv ■» .JAvniqi'n, IMS'; 

V. 4a Saint-lifiJtla, /I’vnnuu Ditt. it l7ni»rMtu, l$Te, 
JLW ‘Afua'; A H. Kaaiia. 4/W«, vet L ISOS, 

IMT. J. A llACCinAOCTl, 

A C A P E-— 

t Eimnnuj of Ukedriad, 

it. ErManoa ivt Cttiriatian HMOiimi tn^t* and fov Ih^r mv 
bevtoii vdtfa tlia £iicluwi4: 

1, Nflw Ttatastent. 

E. -mftljifa to Uid nd. cIh’ HM ornt, I 

Didjuikt brpatiiia;; Pliny; Juatln Mart;yr; Celuui; 
MLaudui Vcliii.: Lajciu:; h) 

jldCt ^ Pani wki T^tdm; Aci* ijf PtT^ita and 
FtHfiUui Tmwui: ClniHet of AlcJiiuierta; Ter, 
tnllhn • Cdnnu ; 4<il ^ JiintAf iiq4 

jTai^nurj OdKiu; Qvpnui AtU «/ jPi'cii^tid: 
tlH oklef fiictueaJHi. 

a Wriiinfv o{ 4U3 Wit. vri later! ^Oharcli Ordwi'; 
OmndJi at loodJeaa, C^anhagifl Nw S, aanfm; 
oatiwlo ■ PtanJtia; CtifTvwtti"'; pwoda-Jaromd r 
ah«od«ne; Anfiutioa; Socfatea; Sotniiurn + 
Trulke OixHKfi. 

a FUnaml and eoamriiientivt Ampin. 

a. AnlwaqjMtcal aad e|eiti[raiihl& «<puaiicv, 
tli. Eariew iri tha anatiMt. 

fd) CtanEial 4Bdai;t!j7ija, 

[M Bclatlva vriUr ol Agipa and. Endiaitit wbaa united. 

M Tba natua ' Afapei’ 

fdj MaljTi»3k [[],r (itia A|[apq. 

It. Ori^iii of ttia A|H)«. 

LUantan. 

i. Sdukaay or tdmjsizs. — The Chriatian 
Agape or Love-Fcost is one of thooe eul^ijEcta which 
ore apparently vasj, but which ore ahov,vi by com' 
fnl study to be exceedingly dUScult At one time 
there wm Mttle deubt abcut it* origin and fkiatory; 
but ui the lost few ysors it hoa attracted mach ah- 
tflntion^ not only in Gjneat Britain and in Germany, 
bub also more eapcctolly in France; and vfewa 
wbicn were formerly held almost oa a matter of 
eoureo have been emphatically colled in question, 
iritb the resnlt that there is at present nothing 
like onaniniity among Hcbolsis as to the origin 
and hiatoty of this carious custom of Christtan 
antiquity. It may be well, by way of preface, to 
state ^edy, and os for oa posdtMfl in general tennSj 
the views that havo been pat forward, claoring 
together thoea which ditfer only in minor detaiUt. 
(a) The view which was olmoet univeruol, and 
which is still by fikr the most commonj is that 
from the first the ChristiAiis celebrated the Eu, 
chaiist and also a common meal to which some 
Uturricnl importAuce was attached, and which woa 
c^lcd,. froin at least the latter port of the 1st tent., 
tho ■ Agape *; that the Euchi^t and the Agajio 
Were at first united, bat that, by reason either of 
abaMM or of external punseeution, they were dis* 
;mnM at soma time in the latter half of tbe lat or 
qoarter of the End Mnt.. tbongh tbe time 
of the sopamtioti wna not the same in all countries. 

An tutirely diBhrent Tiefw has lately (1902) 
mn publkshed by Mgr, BatlfTol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist till the; 3rd cent. 
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bepinninB « » private 

inS » mOTe pnbUo orEMUZ^tiM Wi tliS ^th Mttt, > 
that though m the parLstagei* thoChmti^iflomfl^ 
timra mc^ in commou. 

M an fthuB*^ hlllTe auj- coimaxian ^tb tilfl 

ijFt, ikud tbAt the muae ■ Agmpe in ^tingH ol tLc 
fintt two MTiiuri^a was pother 
the Eucharist Lt«lf* {cj A novr which hna foand 
much faTonr in Gennony 

the Dtijrinal ioititiition, aod that the Euchinat 
it«U j^ew out of it. or there WAS no 
distlnctioD between tiiem (S^tta, Jlilu^^herh g 
I^ea 34 ; and Ermoni considior that both 
Ampe And the EuchariAt atd A^tokc, bet that 
thcT were in reality perfectly distinct ntH, though 
iflinSitiiiiea joined aa m 1 Co 1L f«} 0®“ 

Robmson and a writer in the CAurM Ouari^/y 
^ririe (Jniy 1W2J hold a somewhat nndefin^ ^t 
perhapa intermediate portion* being di^twlied 
Vitb tlie first oi th« Tiews ennmeTated above. 
Dr. UcihliuoQ (£ncycv -BiAf. r.v. ' Encbamt ) snt- 
ffftfftB that evetr meal vras mobably hallowed by 
Euebaristie ntta^ especially Die daily for p.e 
Door (bnt that these abcrtild be diitmCTuibM 
fiStn formal Euebariata like that in AoJJO* The 
Christiana had stated charity snopor*. he thmka, 
parallel to tboM of Greek pul^; th^ 
always be diatfnguiahed frem Euebanst** inc 
Encharut waa grsdnally separated from a common 
muali the original institotion developed In two 
wavs, litnrftiewiy into the Enebarist, and acKawiy 
into the Supper: and the more tbpa two Mdea 
developed, the moredefddod became the Mpwntlon. 
Such are the varionH theories that have been n^n- 
t^cd: wc shall rttuni to them when we have 
cltod tba evidence. 

ii. EVtD^WCK POB CaKISTIA?f COMMOK UXAt.S 


A?fD FOh THOA OOSNEJtlON WITtt OB SBrABATfOS 
KBOM TUB EtJCHAKm:.— It ia propos^ to gather 
together here aU tha evidenM ; for it seenoa nn^ 
reasonable to pnt out of view-, as i* siifj^wted hj 
the GhutxA Quarter!y Reviewer,^ all endenw ot 
suppers where the word 'Agape' ia not 
We^hall discniH later the nams 'AgoiM' itaolf: 
hers it may bo toniarlced that the tnoet important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The 
name ne^ not necesaarily have been T^iveraal j or. 
if it was universal, there U no sjiociaI reajson why 
it ahonld have been mentioned ui the authon- 
tieg* many of whom nllude only mcideutally to the 
ciutom now nnder diatussion. 

I. The New Tcstam«Hit-{«) e may first taho 
Acta, bs indicating the earlieat Cbristutn cu-itomB, 
though the book itself waa written later th^ 

1 Corlathians, which vre will nsst consider. In 
nditber ol thsM books is theiwme ' Amps' men. 
tinned, bat In Acte probably, and in I Connthians 
certainly, tbere are alluriona to a common in«l 

having s*pn5fl- c^mL^xioTi ni-th the UnchB^iKt, 3 ti 
A o3“ we read that the Chri-'rtiana continued stead' 
fastly in the Apostles' taadiing and fsUowahip 
(lEcu'Uti'^a^—or perbnpa 'in fellowahi^’ — in the 
breaking of hre^ and the praycra (ru jrXdtfrt Tjrf 
Jpr*u col Tilt and in v**, that they * day 

by day centinning . . . in the tainp]&, and bro^- 
ipg brciui tt tsOTn-ft (nXilrr/f n MT^ ilLd 

take their food with gladness and single' 

ness of heart, praising God,' etc. The excreesion 
' to break bread' ia Jenmd also in Ac ", where 
St. Paul, at Troaa, after preaching till midnight 
on the 'first day of the weak,' and after the 
EntTchns incident, broke bread and ate [^^^L^rat 
rir JCflt TcifffdMcvei), and 'tatted with them 

. , * till bf^k of day’—spjMiieilUy an Eucharust 
with or without a meal, though AJJoril (£?r. T«l. 
in foe.) and Bp. J. Wordsworth (Jfin^ry o/ Gt£s£c, 
p. 31 &) think that yeiwi^MviM certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac nnd in Ac i?7", where an 


otdinim' meal is almost certainly apoketi of. The 
phfaae wsa used by tho Jews {Jex 16?, La -1*)+ ^d 
we find it, or the eomapondbig Hubstantive. in N F 
in conueKion with the Feeding^ ihlt 15?* and 
LMk.l, the me^ st Enimaus [Ek Sd“), and the 
Eucharist tilt 2fl* and ii Mk, Lk. and 1 Co 11^, 
in the iMt of which vemsa, however, aiWiuwm 
anreeim: with most douhtlem^ he emitted, 
with ABCKh In view of these facte, we Tniwt 
eondnde that' to break bread' (^Xd™ or 
S.( was used in the Apostolic tge BOTaetimss of an 
oidLnairy meal and somotLmes sa a techfiical namo 
of the Eucharist, or perhape of the End^ut and 
B. meal combing. In Ac the ariiole Vth£ 
breaking of bread'J ahows that an ottlmniT meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Encharist, with or without a religion 
meal eaten in common, and tho word 
irpiKirfl in V." will prqhahly tend tii to think that 
the Eucliiv^t wifA a meal is msant. The reshittn 
reading in v.«* (' thn Iwcaking of ihg Eaclian^ I 
EDSti the other way, hut Kems to be a mere glow 
duB to later ideas. The phrsae vari m v.*" 
lie ^at home' or 'in a private houseT has pro- 
tahly no bearing on the matter, as beiog merely 
oppoeed to 'the Temple*; it is not likely tlmt 
there ii any refnreuco to a suppoeed cnstom ol 
go^ from honfle to honae to ^Kcrtake of a common 

™ fi) In 1 Co 11'^ ** wo have an nndoahted refetenre 
to a meal taken in conimon (j^Tw^fr, protobly, 
though not ncceasarily, an cwniji^ moBlJ and com- 
hiuM with tho Eucharist, when tha Cnnnthi^ 
were in meeting a®enibled iKxXiyftJf., v, ): 
abases of gre^ and dnmknaneas are ccueured, and 
St, Paul promiscft to ' set the rest ini order ’ when’ 
Boovnr bo eomc*. Proni thisjpa.'jsage most writers 
have eondnded that the earViEat custom was for 
the ChrUtianB to combine ths Eachariat i«th a 
meal taken in common. Lightfoot MjiOK- fa*A 
pt. S, ii, 313J and Duchesne fOnjina*, p. 49. d? 
Eng. od. p. 48 Ph) further deduce that the meal 
raiti ft first and the Eaebsrist 'at a late etagn in 
the ODtertainment ’: tins tapP^renGy) keing sag' 
nested by the emphasis laid by St- Paul on our 
Lord’o having taken the Enchariatic cop 'after 
(liCrA tA IJatiffol 

Ist SET. p. 231) thinks that the union of mcjd and 
Enehoriit was an innovation of the Corinthians 
and that it is the union iteelf that St. Fanl 
MUiFUMH. If so, wo cannot argue any common 
custom from this pasaage. Agninrt this new, 
Ermunt [L’Affiipi, p- Of.) truly rem^ks that 
Sri Fflul d«* not attack the thing itself, hut 
only tho abase of greed and dnmkennMa. wemg 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 
partaking with otherfi. Sri Pairi would not, 
Ennoniaays. h»T*o hidden them wart for one anoi tier 
if the meal itaelf, in union with the Eu^^ti 
were the thing eondenmed. All knew that tne 
Eucharist hegnu when the community were as- 
gambled. And, farther, the Fathets who ooitiment 
OD the postage all bc* in it the 

Euchariati^bined, — Chrymtom. Th^^. 
Aucustine, Jerome,—though Ch^wwtom, imtinw 
M fTig with the discipline of hia own tme (of 
fasting commonionj, puta the Enchant ♦ 
An^tinc says that it was Sri J 

wTrao’ »4 i*ot«blv in S 
Erst trace of the iwj«* '.Agape- ® 

Jw riiephff 

etc,) is no doubt correct, and is anpported by the 
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{epmliM) and the Syriac 

bat AC hare dvdrMt, inflaenecd the v.L in 2 P 
2**. Here, then, we have a cominon feaat caUled 
/^pe, bat nothini,' b aaid of the Euidiarbt. 
There b no necessary connexion of the feast with 
the Eocharut in Jode, nor yet any neceaeaxT 
sejmration. BatilTul endeavonra to get over thu 
witnen to the Agape by translating dydrai by 
‘lore,* saying that Jude elsewhere has d^sif in 
thb sense (v.**; cf. d-wrifrot, vr.** •^), and that he 
nm plnrab for singalars elsewhere,—in r.* 
(Vnlg. majestat^m. Syr. also has singular), and in 
v.“ (VoJg. eon/uMiotU4t tat Syr. hiu 

singnlar). lliere b, however, no reason for taking 
these plnrab as singular in meaning; in the former 
case ‘du^ties’ m akes the only gota sense, and 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each hb 
own shame,' b very suitabla Thus Batiflbrs 
translation in r.** can hardly be accepted. But in 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name 
* A|ape ’) b borne witness to by Jnda In the par¬ 
allel passage 2 P_2“ wo have tiX least one varia¬ 
tion ; * Spots (rvtXet) and Uembhes, revelling in 
their love^feasts (iyimt) while they feast with you’ 
(riw«v«»XooAMvec Here we note the variation 

of cTtXiliti and rriXe*; and the readitur <Kdraif. 
which b sup|«rted bv B and by the AWj^tor; 
the Vulgate, Pococka Syriac (the Peshitta does 
not rantain Jode or 2 Peter), Sahidic. and Ethiopb, 
b disputed by A*C, which have dvdroir both here 
and in Jnda ^ Deb^ann {Bibl. Stud. p. 365) and 
BatilTol 1^. eit. p. 283) aaenme the Utter to be the 
true reading without even mentioning the former; 
and B^iffol builds an argument on drdrmt-.that 
the writer of 2 Peter did not see any reference to 
^e Agape in the Jude passage that was before 
him. On the other hand, Ligfatfoot {op. eit. ii. 
813) and Bigg t/iUemat. CW. Com. in foe.) treat 
dvdrmt as an obvious error; and thb b probably 
true, AFAIIAi: passing very easily into AuATAlz. 

a. Ecclesiastical writings np to A.D. 300 .—(a) 
» e My pass over Clement of Rome (though hb 
mention in S d4 of the presbyters ‘oflering the 
gifu of the epbeonate' b thought by Lightfoot to 
include contritaUons to the Agape) and come 
to the DidaeAe, which, in common inth alnin«f a]) 
write^ wc may date very early in the 2nd century. 
In this work (| 0) wo hnd, after instructions on 
baptism,^ futing, and prayer, directions for the 
fnehATUt t^apaniat oOtm 

serf), with thanksgivings first over the cup and 
then oyer the ‘broken bread* (cXdvAta); to the 
latter b attached a pn^er that the Chu^ may 
“ g»i here d together. In these formulas wo have 
no reference to our Lord’s words at the Last 
the sacrament of Hb body and 
blood; oor b there uything in common between 
them and the Eucharbtic paaiages of Ignatius and 
Justin Blartyr. After them foDows a prohibition 
against any of the unbaptized eating and drinking 
of the ‘ Eucharist,* and we then nad (110): ‘ After 
ye aro ^iefyd {jutA tA /nvX^rdwm), thus give ye 
thanks,’ and the thanksgiving b for GodA holy 
name, for the ‘ knowledge, faiui, and immortality 
made known,’ for God’s power, and because the 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment 
{•H iriXuvotf), and hmi bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal Ufa A prarer b added for the 
protection and gathering in of the Church, ending 
with ‘Hosanna.’ Tlien comes a ‘fencing of the 
tables' and ' Maranatho.’ But prophets may ‘give 
thanks’ os much as they desire {ti-xaptertU Sn 
WXstwtf), Of all thb th^ are many mterpreta- 
Uons. Batiflbl {op. eit. p. 284) tbdnks tha t the 
Eucharist alone b here t^erred to; he takes the 
words ‘after ye are satisfied* metaphorically, as 
a souvenir of Jn 6** (though that tells against hb 


view). He oonsidem that as only the cup and the 
bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 
Agape: while in the thanksgiving after ‘ being 
satisfied ’ Bpiritnal nourishmeat b spoken of, which 
would be applicable to an Agape. Dom L^ercu 
also {Diet. cTArcATO/. CArit., $.v, ‘Agape,* coL 792) 
t h i nks t h a t the DidaeAe does not mention the 
Agape, tat th^ it dues not contradict the supposi¬ 
tion of its existence; he does not, however, con¬ 
sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
consecrate the bread and wine. hlr. Box likewise 
{JTASt, UL 363IL) holds that the DidaeAe formulas 
ore for the Encharbt, but be believes that the 
Anpe followed the Encharbt and must be inserted 
before the words 'after ye are satufied.' I*rof. 
Ermoni, on the other hand, holds {op. eit. p. 17fll) 
that, as the DidaeAe in 9 14 speaks of the Sun^y 
Encharbt either yonnelves together and break 
bread and ]^vo thanks,—or celebrate Uie Eu¬ 
charist, c^xs^wr^src,—first confessing your trans¬ 
gressions, t^ your sacrifice may be pure’), the 
earlier sections roust speak only of tne Agape; 
and he ooncludes that the two ordinances were 
then separate, all the baptized being allowed to 
attend the Agape, tat only the pure and holy 
(f 15) the Euchanst. He takes eAxAPt^ria in fif 9,10 
as meaning no more than ‘ thanlc^ring.’ Kone 
of these theories appears to be so probable as t hat 
of Bp. Lightfoot (op. eit. u. 313) and Dr. Keating 
(TAe Agape, p. 53), that the DidaeAe writer miwns 
that the Agape was joined on to and preceded 
the Euchanst. The reference in ^ 9, 10 would 
then be to the two comluned ; the mention 
of the Sunday sgnaxis in f 14 docs not really 
militato against this. The Agape probably, in 
the Dtdaene as in 1 Co 11, came first, with the 
formulas mven there as graces before and after 
meat (so Bp. J. Wordsworth, Holg Communion, 
p. 46); and after the people were satisfied came 
the fencing of the Ublea (§ 10 */.), which, as Zahn 
{ForseA eur GeseA. desNTKanons, 3rd pL p. 293f.) 
suggests, would be the connecting link oetw-een 
A^pe and Encharbt. The prayers for the Eu¬ 
charist, on thb view, are not given ; but prophets 
might use any words which they thought suitable. 
It b not improbable that the earliest K tirli»»i*t i c 
worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. Thb 
theory makes eixapteria, in the DtdaeAe include the 
'^8*^ , As the common meal was holy and so 
joined to the Encharbt, there was not in 
the thought of the writer such a shsirp dbtinction 
between the two that one name might not bo 
appli^ to both fcf. Iimatios below), or that the 
m^ itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
sp^tual blessing, as in the thanka^ving *^ter 
beiim satisfied.* It b renuu-kable that the writer 
of the Apoetoiie Constitutions (viL 25 f.), owing to 
the changed conditions of hb day, in adapting the 
DidaeAe turns thb thanksgiving into a thanks- 
givin^after partaking * (pvrdX,^) of the Enchar- 
isL-—Thw IS mother passage in the DidaeAe (| 11) 
which should be noticed. A prophet who 'ofders 
a table rpiTt{e») in the Spirit’ most not 

eat of IL The Eucharist theretore cannot be 
TOerred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
A^pe, but Batiffol b probably right m thinking 
ttat merely gifts to the poor are meant, snJ 
th^ tt nothing liturgical about thb panage. 

(5) Ignatins (e. 110 A.D.) speaks {EpAes. 20) of 
"*^**08 wie bread, which b the medicine of im- 
mortmity and the antidote that we should not die 
tat hve for ever in Jesoa Chrbt'; and in Eom. 7 
••y*» * I desire the bread of God, which b the flesh 
of Chrm . . . and for a draught I desire Hb blood, 
whita IS lore (dydxy) incorruptible* (see below, 
UL c). In Smurn. 8 be says: • Let that be a valid 
nochanst whirii b under the bishop ... it b not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptise 01 
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to hoW a dyanf' In the 

fiMt two Mwnw I^atins dtarly epeakn of ihft 
Endandet. uid it ia renmrknljte tiint he wwh 

tho meet obvioiw 


Kadaniiet, uld 

In oonntixion. wiih it: wh Jo 
jntorLiietntion oI the lant pasaage ia ttwt * 7 *^ Pj 
cltid<4 both tho love-roast and the tuchanut, which 
would theictore be hold together in Ipyiiiusi 
This ia Lifthtfoot'a conduBJon i. *001* 

aig'f.J, But BatifTol tahoa here of the 

Eoclinriat, * par uno ahstmction,' anil thinlu tliat 
tho motftphOTical uae or the word in 7 be*™ 
out hU view. He denies that * Agape was ot thw 
early time hmkI or a fea^t. He also saya that tho 
4lh cont. interpolator of Icoatioa took the words 
in nn^tiiDU to mean, the Knchaiist [the intorMlator 
beine probabiy Iho writer of the jliKwiDric Cbinfi- 

see Brightninn, lU. awdW. p. sjaivrr, 
thoueh Uchtfoot givea an arganicnt to the con- 
traiy, oj 5 » df- i- 26S n, J- The interpolator haa^' not 
to Imptiza, nor to make nn ohiaiioti 
nor to offer ■t*jiwi'o#uf(ta) aacrilieoi ner to oelebrate 
a fcaist t JoiTT'k' H«ro tlie Hnchimrt and tho love- 
feBAi are ftpoken of as ■quite ^H^ptt^ato^ This was 
obviously the coBo in the tth oent., and the^intcr- 
polntor ia only inUreducing the ciHtotua of bis 
dny; hnt thia bas no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatinfl [fort ^ dyisTi rroqnedtly in the 4th 
cent., Bee, Lichtfoot. ik 312. and below (r)]. 
BohinEon l^wcyc, Ei&l. r.o* ^Enthoxwt’J does not 
think that Euohamt nml Aj^aw are In Ignatina 
convertiblo tenna ; if, ho aays, the Agape required 
tho prescnco or Kinclioa of the hubop, a/ortiort w 
would tho Euehariftt. Thie does not reoJly explain 
why Ignatius ahonld join baptlErn and tbe 
'M'itnOtt.t nfVPntioiiillS! thp wcvEila^bfl 

the case if his does nolinclndo the Encliariat. 

I jghtfoot'a opinion* then, sesms to be by far the 
moot probable. Tho phraoe ' to baptiie and ^Id 
the Agape' would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tnlliane ‘to dip and offer/ A woimui may not. 
that Father saye, 'tinpnero nco ofTerTe*^ bapti» 
or ■cdehral-ei the Eiiohariat (rfe F»ifp. S * tf. tfo 
KxK- Ciut. 7: '«t offois ot tinguiB ct Bacerdo;; ea 
tibi BoluM "'1, 

(e) Pliny's letter (Ep. xcvL) to Trtjnii (AI>. 112} 
may next be oouHidifr'edj. so far aa It boats on tbo 
Agapa. He sajm that certain Cbriotlan renegudra 
hnii elated to him that tiieChrintians were wont on 
a fixed day {riato did to awemble before dawn and 
to repeat anliphaunlly a hymn to Christ aa to a 
god, and to bind themeelvEa by an oftlh I^acriw- 

not to Doniinit any wrung . , , jwldubdoMr 
they bod been nccustoniDd to Mparate and to oome 
togethor to take food, but ttiat ordinary and 
imiotent (nroinicpusini tomfn ei innoxiuiti) and 
even this they had censed to do after IFliny^h] 
edict, in which be bad forbidden gnilds {neitena^] 
Bocordiug to [Trajan's] command. Thus there 
waa a inomlng religions aervice and a meal Inter In 
the day |whi3i. bowover, waa Innonnl^ and gave 
no conntcoann to tbn charge of indiecriminato 
Lmmorallty mad'e against the Chrhitiiuisb ud the 
SNond meeting was given up. Varions views of 
the mEmning 01 this piissoge have been held. With 
Li(Jihtfot)'l(op. cii. L l&ff., BOff-t—a long and cniEfnl 
neconiiL,—iC SIS) and Frolnt (ZhtAiw und Qcbei, p^. 
S5Uf.j| wo may coDsidcr tho morning winrice to 
have been the Eacbsiist, and that thoro is some 
confusion between Uie double meaning of the word 
sacniTiifflfnm {*oath' and ^ aacramenit or thtit 

the two aaenkments of InpLiem and the Eucharist 
ar* eDniosod; while the later meeting wan for the 
Agape, which* in cona^uenco of Tmisji'a action, 
wsa given up in Biihyuia, The sepnratLon hotwoen 
Agape and Eacluwnit would eithor bnvo token 
pUcfl Home ilmo before Pliny*—perhaps, as Fcohat 
thinkn I following Augustine}, inSL Pafll'n time*— 
or idse have been rcpcdnt, uid du* to Tmjan'a well- 


known hoetUity to cluto. It is inmtKMiyable 

the Chriitlan-^ should have given tip the Knchatiflt* 
and this conjuderatinn hi agsihat HatifTol’a Idcn {op. 
eiV* p. 288), that the limf meating waji only for 
pnu» ud prmyor> find iUu E^ewTid pnly for the 
Euchfcrift,—tliiit b«ng tL* mcfiTimp. he wtyfl, of 
‘ordinary nndl innocent food/—the Agape not yet 
existing* He thinke thnt the Euchariat no lc« 
than the Agape would he contrniy to Ttajtus 
edict; and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the momiug mOfll-lng, tJ*e apoststee would have 
mid so, for they hud no reason for hiding any¬ 
thing. ArmitEge Bobiuton thinks cif. i 17} 

thfit "we taumut -dodiice frdiu Pliny^p tho 

Eucharist and the Ami>ehad oncie been tmited, and 
tliat tlmy were at ibut time, or had heen at Bomo 
previouB time, aepamtedi he comidsni that the 
renegadoB had given up the common meal, that 

the Cbriatlaus, as Jar as we know, had given up 
nothing. The FcnegadeB* however, had giiTii up 
Christianity altogether, and they Bpoke of what 
had been givon up before the persoontion broke 
flut^—they J'arL hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Chririians m Bithynia- Dorn I.ec]ereq 
(op. df. eol. 795 } thinks that the early meeting wm 
tho one which was given up: but the Latin will 
hardly hear tide eouFtmction. None of these 
efiticunus Eiccuis to the pitwj-nt writer to havo; 
shaken Llghtfoat's position, 

(d) Justin Martyr Mpol. E5-67) o|«aly deraibca 

the EucharUt; for, as Batiffol shows Ist 

Bcr. p. 18), Ihft diKi^ina arcnni hardly existed in 
hui day; but he does not meutiun ih& A^pe. 
Ledercq (op. eit. eol. 798) tblnk.a tlmt his silenco 
does not exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
waa attacked. But surely the AgajM a pronnd 
of attack 1 Keatiog (op. dir p- thiiifca that it 
Imd been given np generally, hoatuse of Trujan* 
edict; Md with this opiriioD wo may agree. Tho 
nucseentlal no tore nnd partinl existence of lie 
Af^po are the cunclmdonB to wliich ilio early 
evidence points. 

(e) The ditto of CcUua Lb disputed. Keiro, runk, 
Aubd, Benan* and Mozley place it c. 177 a.d. For 
a careful discuLssion eee lli^tfoot, Ap^ Faih. pt. 

i. S30f.; ho give* reasons for thinking tliat tho 
date ahcmld Tw pni before A,d. 161. Qrigen (c. 
CWr. i. 1 ) nays that Cclsus' first accuantioii agsinEL 
tho Christiana wua ‘ tiiit they wera aecustompd to 
hold Bccret maetingB among Lhcmsalves, forbidden 
by tbe laws (ilti ffvrS^iiut catj^Sip Toit 4XXdX«s 
if.T.X.}. , . . And bo would ^nmnifite 
tbe so-called Agape of the Christiana among them- 
Bslves (sal auk^Xciv djr 

Xinot 44 v^ Tph as taking its rLse from the 

comn'kon danger,* et<v. Batiffor (letter in the 
6 'i 4 anfMto, Jan. 7, iSOfl) nrgaea that m^t 

mean 'lovo' here, sine* vpis AXXiX«^j foUows,_ hio 
doubt the phrase ‘ Ajmpo among tlieiiuscly«’ is not 
an elegant one. hot mtiffol'a intorprototion makea 
tuXol^iW meauingliSB; ‘ao-toUed love* h^ no 
^cnae. The expitsesion ia parallel to the gltn^ 
above vp. May there not m 

a douifli entendrt in the pecond phniM, the 
dyAinj l^lng ntod in ite toelinidil wnHc, wrto an 
ironical refexenc* to the primary Ce-wna 

w'ouid Euean ‘ the so-called A^peo t the Chneti^, 
thfi fwtrt-of itLQtD&l lovp/ coulJ BOt iijlcn.d to 
condemn Ghriatian love as ‘arising from the ootQ’ 
man danger and having a pwer 
ofttha' Origen dearly unnerstau^ him to refm 
to tbs Agnjio, and thia Beems to to the only poasiute 

meaning of his words. 1 ' T,, 

t/l hlinniaiw Felto (fer the dato ace Lichlfoot, 
op. rii. 1.5M, who tiuui it at r-leOA.D.i andbaU^n 
iS Smith-HW, Diet. CAr. Btoi?., w ho puts it at 
21*: Keim give* 177) eomtoto aecusatioM of die 
heathen with regard to Chnatian assembhito. He 
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Bay» {Oefatfitu, x3cxL 5): ‘The feecU (eonvivia) 
which we hold (oo/imiM) are chaate and temperate; 
we neither indulge onnelree in Inxarious repaaU 
{tpulii) nor protract oar feast (conririmn) with 
strong drink, hot we blend cneerfoloeea with 
paTity.* This nm only refer to a meal, not to the 
Enchaimt, to which the accnaationa of drunken- 
nen and greed eoold not refer, though Batiffol 
thinks that Minncins is here alluding to it alone. 

(jr) Lucian in his satire da MorU rtrtmni, | 12 
(written pTo^blv not long after A.D. 165, Light- 
foot, cp. m. L 141, 345), says that when Peregrtnus 
was in prison, ‘ old women—widows they are called 
—and orphan children might be seen wanting abont 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were faronght in and sacred formularies (X^toi Upol) 
of theirs were repeated.' Whether Lncian was 
primarily satirising the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the AgaM (see Mow.»). 

(A) The EpittU to Dioynetu* (date uncertain; 
probably c. ifo A.D.. though some argue for a later 
date) says of the Christians that ‘they parUke 
of the same table, not of the same bed ^ (rpdre^ 
sotri)r rapari^rrrsi, 4XX* ob soh^), eridently allud¬ 
ing to the accusation of CEdipodean incests made 
against the Christians. As Leclercq (op. ri/. col. 
796) observes, this accusation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to the Rncharist, the fcMing on the body and 
blood of Christ being misonderstood; and the 
rpirr{u vetn) would ap^y leM to an Encharist than 
to a repast where the gnests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia between sou^ and 

(i) In some texts of the AeU o/PaiU and Tfucia 
(I 25). in connexion with a meal of bread with 
vr^Ublea, salt, and water, we read; ‘There was 
within the tomb a great Agape' (or ‘mneh love,' 
voXXif, Lat. ynudium ma^um). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the writing, which 
lias probably a very early snbstratnm, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name * Agape' 
^ Ramsay. CA. in Rom, Emp. ch. xvi ; idso 



Rninart, Aft. Mart. Sinc.^ p. 1(»), which mnst 
be ^ted probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
Mve a reference to the enstom of publicly enter¬ 
taining at a free meal those condemned to wild 
beasU (cf. Tertnllian, Apof. 42 [Pair. Lat. L 656]). 
Perpetua and her companions tnmed the enter¬ 
tainment into an .\gape (‘ non ccenam libenuu sed 
Bgapen conarent'). 

(j) IrenoBos doea not mention the Agape. Dom 
Leclerco (op. eit. ooL 796) thinks that this doea 
nut <aclade ita existence in (.ianl; this Pathos 
treatise Mng an exjioaition of Chrikian doctrine, 
no m^ention of the Anpe is to be expected. And 
Dr. Ke at i ng conies to tne same concloaion, believing 
that no connexion between Agi^ and Eucharist 
had surrived in Ganl. But Batiffol takes Irencos’ 
silence as disproving the existence of the Agape 
anywhere. 

(k) Clement of Alexandria nndnnbtedlr refers to 
meals taken in common, and to their being called 
‘Agapw.* lie denounces the dmnkennesa and 
^reed which disgraced some such repasts (Perd. 
II. 1); 'They . . . dare to apply the name Agape 
to pitiful suppers redolent of savoor and aanccs, 
dishonouring the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, with pots and pour- 
ingsofsanoe. . . . Gatherings for the sake of mirth 
... we name rightly smipers . . . but inch enter- 
tai^ents (^rnis’ttt) the Lord has not called Agapse.' 
So in Strom, iii 2 denounces the licentionsnesa 


of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the cause of 
tbs heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
call them ‘Anpte.' According to the Church 
Qmartfrijf Reviewer (Jnlr 1902, p. 600), Clement 
protests against the use of the word ' Agape' at all 
tor common meals, and not only against its appli¬ 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s own words. 
A more probable interrelation b that meab taken 
in common were ordinarily called * Agapte* in hu 
time, and that he would not allow t^ name where 
abnsM were rife. In any case, he b a witness for 
the ordinary use of the name, whether he approved 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agape see 
Bigg’s Christian PlatonitU of A Ujsandria, p. 102 f. 
lie inclines to the idea that the Encharist and the 
Agape were celebrated together in Clement's time 
at Alexandria, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jade and 2 Peter, Dr. Bigg 
points oat (Internal. Crit. Com. in loe.) that 
Clement nses of the Agape (Peed. iL 1), 

which he also calls A tr (ib. 12, aliter 1), 

using Tjp. in a good sense as opposM to tfiorh, the 
pleasnre of eating and drinking; though it b also 
jOft possible, as t>r. Keating suggests (Tho Agape, 
p. 86), that Clement b referring by thb latter 
phrase to the Eucharist as preceding the Agape 
C public banquets c^ter the rich fare wuch b in tiie 
tVord,’ /mtA rV *' hicfp rpvp^). Bat see below, 
UL (Ak 

(1) Tertnllian refers more than once to the Agape, 
or as he also, translating, calb it, ‘dilectio.’ tie 
gives a full account of it in Apoi. 39 (Pair. Lat. 
L 531 fl.), and says: 'Among the Greelo oar snp- 
po- b c^Ied diJeetio.* In | 9 he had dealt with 
Thyestean banquets t in | 39 he retams to the 
heathen aocnaations, dealing with the charge of 
incest, and the words used (<.o. ‘triclinium,' ‘db- 
cumbere,’ ‘ ccenula') show tl^i a meal in common 
is referr^ to, though Batiffol nnderitanda him to 
be speaking symbolically of the Eucharist through¬ 
out. lu the treatise od Marlyrts ({ 2, Pair. Lat. 
L 696), Tertnllian speaks of the eotuolations of 
Christians in prison ‘throngb the care of the 
Chnrch, the brethren’s Agape' (cf. Acta of Per. 
petua, above): but here the meaning probably b 
‘love’ merely, though the Greek word b used- 
In bb Montanbt uys be brings against the 
Catholics the very acensations which he had re¬ 
futed in hb Apologetiau. In da Jfymniu, 17 (Patr. 
Lat. IL 1029, e. 217 A.D. T), he scenses them of 
licentionsnesB in the Agape: ‘Apud te agape in 
cacabb ferret: fides in cnlmb calet, spes in fercnlb 
iacet. Sed maior hia eat agape, qui per banc adoles- 
centes tui cum sororibna dorminnt,' etc. Thb 
cannot posaibly refer to the Eoebarbt.—TertoUian's 
style b so difficult that it b not snrprbing if 
scholars do not agree in interpreting bis words; 

it b hard to escape the oonclosion, especially 
from the Apologeticua passage, that the Agape, 
as we generally understand the term, was in com¬ 
mon use in hb time. We read here of preliminary 
prayers, sitting at meat, handwashing, the light- 
mg of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
d^issal; a collection was taken for the poor. 
Thb description shows that the Agape was held 
m the evening. ^ On the other hand, the Encharist 
^ Tert^ion's time was in the morning (de Cor. 
Mu. 3 [Patr. Lat. IL 99], etiam anMncan%a eoeiibna, 
where etiam perhaps means that the nsual custom 
WAS to celebrate the Eucharbt after dawn, save 
•B perseention ; cf. de Fuga in Peraee. 14 

Potr. Lat. iL 141], where the same b implied; 

Wordsworth, Min. of Grace, p. 317). For a 
full discussion of Tertulliu and tne Agape, see 
Keating, p. 62ff., Batiffol, p. 291 ffi, Leclercq, coL 
802 S .; Erooni, p. 28 ff. 

(m) There b not much that need detain ns after 
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thU till the end df the 3nl cent-, hut the CiiJiflM ^ 
Sippotvtvr are importiint ^ IntrodncuiK & wbelo 
*er1i^of 4tli cent, ' Chaith OtiidTa/ ivhich sre* u 
wme think, dersTed ftom Oain^, or mw 

arc thoir MnfttflMl deactndaetB. For 


^wallid 


e« Achid^, 

ITU vIl 4>, n, Ul'iJ IT., and Funk, Dituve^ ct Cfitui, 
Ap laoa The hitter thinka that the Canotu are 
of the 6th eent. or later, and derivwl freid Aforf. 
Const, hh. Tiii.; hot tuMt writerf Uka tbein to be 
aromowhnt InEffpalattd work dither of the^M 
or ol the .MexKidrifiJi Chnrch m the^ 

cent, (w Aehelia, Duehcaiiio. J, T^owEmorth, 
Brifjhtraaii, Morin.). Wa know the work ^ly in 
an ATahic tnmaliitionr In these Conow (Si ^64- 
177* ed. Aehelia]* the Acape, ‘ if there is one,' 1* to 
be on Simday it laiupliuhtiDg, the btahop being 
prewnt and praying* imd nsi^iiie being a^g: the 
people ore to he diamiBaed heftme dart. The feaiit 
U dcMTibed M • prepired for the poor. The W 
i^liTiiifiwui TpcciTie tliB * brawi of esoroiBiii biit Jiro 
forbidden to at the * meal of tba Lord. Chr^ 
Ciani are to eat and drink to aallety* " 
dronkconKB or tfcandol. The eihortationa of the 
hiahop at the niMvl (hfl upeak-s Bitting) luro Mferr^ 
to It ia not, bowsrer. correct to sajf that the 
Ca fvm* oi-e the ' AgapO^F in aga^e 

Achelw. flanebereJ'j for. u Kiei^l 
Tt^htmviJlunPatr.AUx.. 1900* p. SSlffi) winte 
out the Arabiq lOiJffnuiA do« not mean anythiog 
more than a meal or fcMtj It is not equiTaicnt 

to the technical" Agape.' , .*. oro 

<fl) In the oj Joirvt* find J/orwni» (t 2 j9 
a-d.K JoniM. speiiins t^ie heavenly haofjuet 
Bjiil a martyr Agapio** fayH: Ad AgapLum 
oseterorumqne martynim beatorura pergo con- 
TiTinm. , - . Qtio emu . ■ * qiia« ad agap^n apintn 
dilectionifl ft cantatia rapereiiior.’ ete. (Kainnrt^, 
p, 2^h Here the heavcrJy feart ie the enu^pe 
of the earthly Agape. 

(o) Origen* except in. tho quotation irotn tJeiBua 
eiren above, haitify refers to the Aga^ hnt deals 
at length lEdth the 'EnchoThit Prohably the Aj^pe 
was, ^ leai-t for the time, lem ootomon in hii day.^ 
We ^d, however* in a work ascribed to Origen, 
referenree to tlio fnnenil foT which see 

below* g 4. 

(f>) Cyprian {Ep. litii. [IviiLT 16. 0 .^ A.,p.l «- 

plMnawhy i:helEucharwt{(£3iTt«nicwin) iscalehratw 
in the tnomitiE and not after supper* \VhiJe it 
waa right, he says, iorChrieE to ‘ oBerflhe mingled 
Clip] auut the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of wcnfico might ByrnboluEe the Kttmg and 
lb& fljTeniiig: of tHe TTorldp“ yet * wa Mieomt^a 
Twurrectmn. of tba Lotd in the tGomuigb Eem* 
where (oef i>cnla^u^^ 16) Cyprian describes the 
flappef in common, the ' temperate meal' 
ritnKtn sodrioni) xosoanding with psalms. Thus 
the Agape end the EncharSt were quite distinct 
in hU day. For other alliuion* te the Agape in 
Cyprian, soa Ktsatinc, cm. cif. p. HJGk 

Col In the Acts of FioaiM* I 3 (t250 a.D. j see 
Rumart’* p. l+D), wo read of what appearm to be a 
Saturday Agapo with solemn prayer ('fonta ergo 
ormtione Bolcmni cum die aahbato sanctum panem 
et degu.'itaTiDient'}. The ‘ bread and water^ 

could not be the Eacharist. 

fr) Tho older form of the Didruorfia (a* given 
by Dr. Hanler in the Fcroim iivL 

p. 38). which perhaps beloaga to the 3rd cent, or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agapo by 
name. It ii a feast given to old women (arii^vfijr); 
a iHirtion is to be pviin to tho hiahop tjaemfoti)* 
even if he ha not present at the Agapoi and dis- 
trihntiods (i» ri ion iAtm), and » ivls* 

te the other cIotct, Similarly the Synac Didos- 
eaiia, edited by Mrs- Gibotro (^g- tr. p. 43K which 
has 'widowa' for *old women ; and also the 


as^iago of the ApodolU Constiititions jii. 
■Si c, *,a A.n.)* which has “ngnpu or entertaJn^ 
meat’ (d 7 dFi?v of. the WtMn mterpo^- 

tion above, 3 (fr)), and expands the DiaiiafieUN!l 
without Bidding to the scnEic, 

3. Eyidence of the 4th cent and later.— It 11 not 
disputed that in the 4th cent, thwe wns a cMtem 
of uRTinK In cojnmon (vIi-m of ■cilliwg Llnsm 

■ Aeapffi"; ana al» that tho Eucharist WM aW 


lately distinct from them. . , . , . .« 

(a) The * ChnJch Orders' make this_ plain. [For 
a description of th^m and for their daCai^ sra 
CoopeT^Madean, JAs Tesfameni 0 / oiir 
pp. 7ff,* £ 5 O'.: Fonk belifivea that the dates of 
tnMt of them am later than Ihofic thora given p 
Tho Eopptmn €\urth Ordtr (e. 316 a.lx), found 
in the MAhfis A’ce/sriasriKif or EffyptiAn 

Hsptateuch. the AfAiopic CAunch Order (c. KiS^pd. 
foimd in the Ethi&pK Stotvtrj (lately published 
h? Mr. Homer), and the Lrtin Feirouj 
(c, 340 A.I>.}* edited hj Dr. Hauler, and tho 
mrnf of our Lord (e, 330 A, D.; some think that it 
was edited In its present form c. 400 a.d., thongti 
this uetiniBi lew likely), all speak of tho eomniou 
meal* w hich ths E^ryptian Churth Owfcr Md tho 
Fcrcma i coll ' tlio Lord’s Sup^. Th«y 

sJl forbidi the ciitflchumcns to partake of it. though 
they allow them to receive the ■ bread of eiorctoin 
[Ethiopia : *of hletting’] and a cup (tho broml pd 
hip are omitted in the The bishop 

prides and eshortn: all eat abundantly, hnt 
soberly and in sileui*: drunkcmieaa is sEjougly 
fothidden, and econdal ia not to be brought on 
the host* Wo must also notice Hint the Egyptian 
snd Ethiopic hooka say that the pwpw each 
to receive a portion of bread* and ‘ this is a blcnsing, 
and not on Eucharist like tho Itody of Uio Lord 
(the Teaiant-nt has a similar phrofio). Thui par- 
tftlring of odoffifE i* bWoga'). or loaves given by 
the people at the oflertofy in tho Euchi^t but 
not ODnaacreted, afterwards hecatm& and still ia 
very common in the East, and it bs ju?t possible 
that it may bo a relic of the Agnpo. P^lmwi the 
abroad of exoreiain* is Homething of thw sort. In 
these ChoTch Orders the Agapo is a fe^ prodded 
by the riii for the whole eommuiitty ; but it la not 
reflected ea being merely a "charity supper or 
a fonii of aliiM to the poor. 

fi) Tho Agape is mentioned hi three 4th cent. 
Connrils. 'Ihat of Lnodiosa in Phty^ (e., 376?) 
fcrhiida the 'so-called Agape' to bo nrid in Jteo 
Lord's houiies (Kyptiutsci) or m chuidiM £cnn. 2S), 
nrobahly because of tho prevalent atiusoa* The 
Third (!?oiinetl of Carthage (A-D. 397) inada the 
same rule (cam 30, aliter £9; foUowing one which 
orders that tho ^eacrement of tho altar jitiaLl always 
he celebrated fasting' except on Maundy Thum- 
day). Tho Chnncil of Gangra in Paphlagonm 
(dote uncertam) endcavouTEd to res tern the Agape 
Lo its former dignity, and forbade any te despite 
thoee whu in the faith solemoired it (coi*. 11). i his 
ahowfl that the abns^ of ^0 .^pe were leaduig 
to its dbicontinuauL'e In Aria Muior* 

Ic) Paondo-PiDmufl' Ufa o/Polyeorf can ^ P™ 
as evidenod only for the 4th cent, (see Light™t, 
Ap. Faih. pt- 2, LiL 429 f.). The writer 
Folycixp nfiited a certain bUbop named Daphni^ 
who made an offeriug in y 1 prcRenco to a oum m 
of brethren* and Rt a little cask full of wine m the 
midst of tbem, which miTMulonsly 
thongh they drank from it. Here an ^Vgapn seems 

to tK5 1 /'‘n 11 

id} The comment of ChrysMtem ^ j:® “ 
I /fern* 27 } doea not appew to give ns My sure 
mdioatieu about the ordinary Agupe In his o«ti 
doyT He urea tho pest tense, ^d from hia 
longnaeo hero, if taken alone* might have nup- 
po^d^t the Agape bad oeawd m bia time. In 
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Jlom. 22 he deecribea bow, after instmction, prayer, 
and * oommonion of the mysteries,’ the nch nad 
been aeciutotned to brin;; materials for a feast 
from their booses to the uorch, and to entertain 
the poor there. Pseudo^erume and Thoodoret in 
their comments on 1 Co 11 follow Chrysostom. 
Their e%’idenre is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, Ihoogh not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above, f i). In the same 
Hov^ 27 and in Zfom. 31 Chrysostom refers to 
tho funeral'.4gape of his own day (see below, 
14)- 

(e) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his own 
time as a charitv snnper (c. Fautt. xx. 20). 
Faostus the Manicmean Wl represented the Chris¬ 
tians as converting the heathen saciifioes into their 
Agapm. Augustine denies this, and says that the 
Agape b a feeding of tho pmr (‘i^pes cnim 
noetrm pauperes pascunt’) with fruits or flesh 
meat. But whether the Agape was in hb day 
celebrated regularly, or only as a funeral feast 
(see below f 4 ), we cannot say. 

{/) The Agape in E^pt in the 6th oenL, united 
with the Kncharbt, u a}marently attested by 
Socrates and Soaomen. The former sa\’8 {H£ v. 22): 
* The Egyptians near Alexandria anu the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Thehaid hold their religions assembly 
on the sabbath, but do not participate in the mys¬ 
teries in the manner usual among Chrbtians in 
general; for, having eaten and satiuied themselves 
with food of all ktnd^ maki^ their oflering {rpor- 
^powm, as. celobratinc the Eucharist, as often) in 
the evening they partake of the mysteries.’ Sozo- 
men [UB viL 19) says: ’There are several cities 
and villages in EOTpt where, contrary to the usage 
estahiuhed elsei^ere, the people meet together 
00 sabbath evening and, although they have dixwd 
previously, partake of the mysteries.’ [For the 
Mturday Agape cf. the AeU of Piomius, above, 
2 (o)]. Dom Lec]erc<i (op. nt. e(^ 822) thinks that 
in Socrates and Soaotnen there b no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. But the words 
' eating and satbfyinc themselves' certainly point 
to one, and the whme object of thb exceptional 
custom would appear to-be to keep up the example 
of the Last Supper. 

(p) We notice, lastly, that as late aa the TruUan 
Coonril (A.D. 092) the ’ African practice of receiv¬ 
ing the Eucharist on hlaundy Thun^y after a 
meal ’ b disapproved (can. 29), and Agapse within 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4 . Funeral and CommemoratiyeAgapae.—These 
should probably be treated separately from the 
ordinary Agapsr, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and aa naving arisen later (Duchesne, Origf^us, p. 
49 n., Eng. tr.). It will be a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
haim been placed under this bead. The commemo¬ 
rative Agape was a Chrutiaoued form of the 
heathen parentalia or festival in honour of dead 
relatives (cl Augustine, Bp. xxix. 9 ad Atypium); 
and the custom probably was, hrst to celelmUe the 
Eocharut with prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to bold an Agape. In the references to 
thb custom in TertuUian and Cvprian, the Euchar¬ 
ist alone b exfdlciUy mentionea ; but probably an 
Agape b intended as well, as the Hippoljrtean 
Canotu show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew. 

In the Martyrdom of Polycarp (9 18) the Smyr- 
means look forward to ’ celebrating the birtbtlay 
of hb xnartyrdom, for the commemoration of those 
that have already fought in the contest,’ etc. But 
we are not told Uov the commemoration was to be 
celebrated. The Lencian AcU of John (Gnostic; 
c. 170 A.D. T or perhaps earlier) speak of going * to 
the tomb to break bread ’ (ed. Zun, p. 231). Thb 
may be an Agape or the Encharut. TertoUian 


S Cor, Mil. 3 [Pair. Lat. IL 90^>, immediately 
ore describing baptism and the Eucharist, says t 
* We make obhtuotu for the departed annually for 
their birthdays *; and in dt Momogatn. 10 (Pair. 
Jjol. iL 992) the widow * prays for hb [her hus¬ 
band's] soul . . . and oSers (i.e. the Eocharut) on 
the annivenary of hb falling asleep.’ 80 in d!s 
Exhort. Catt. 11 [Pair. Lat. iL 076^ addressed to a 
widower about Im departed wife, we read: * For 
whose spirit thou prayeat, and for whom thou 
oSerest annual obhmoiis.’ The Caitciw of Hippo- 
lytuM (above, 3 (m)) have thb direction (§9 169,1 70) : 
’ If there b a memorial of the dead, More they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
thongh not on the first day of the week (’ neque 
tamen die prima’). After the oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be dutriboted to them before 
they sit down.’ Thb comes after the diiectiuna 
for the Sonday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel passi^ in the ApoHolie (^nHitu- 
tions (c. 376 A.D.h which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the commemorative feasts only, 
not to the Sunday Agape (viiL 44; Lagwde, o. 
276), and rebukes faults of dmnkennetoi. Id 
CypriM (Bp. xxxiiL [xxxix.] 3, ad eUrum [Pair. 
Im. iv. 3 ^]) we read of sacrifices being uflered 
(‘ soerfficia otferimus ’) for martyrs and their anni¬ 
versaries kept, and the hut words probably refer 
to an Agape (so elsewhere in the EpUUes). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they danced 
and sang round hb grnve, till thb was stopped by 
Aurelius, bbbop of Carthage (Augustine, Serm. 
^xL 6 [Pair. Lot. iv. 328 f.j); a feast b probably 
implied. The Commentary on Job, ascribed to 
Ongen (Bk. ilL p. 238, ed. Lommatscb), speaks of 
these oonunemorations of the departed as Ming an 
opportunity for feeding the poor. In the 4th cent, 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (e. 
306 A.D.), forbidding lights in cemeteries ’ per 
diem,’ as disturbing the sonb of the dead (can. 
34). Thb may refer to a funeral Agape; the lamp- 
lighting rather points to this. Later, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Drat. vL 4 fll) and Chrysostom (ifom. 
47, On Jnlian the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
that was rife at these entertainments (cf. also 
Chrys, Horn, 27 m 1 Cor. 11 , Horn. 31 in Mt. 91 
Augustine telb us of the pious custom of hb 
moUier Monica at Milan, 01 bringing food ' ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as was usual m Africa ; but 
that Ambrose had forbidden it (Confete. vL 2), no 
doubt because of the ’ revelries and bvish repasts 
in cemeteries,’ which Angustine himself deplores 
(Bp. xxiL 6, ad Awrelium). He forbade these 
commemorative feasts hitusalf in A.D. 392, and says 
that they were not universal in Italy, and that 
where th^ were custoinarv they were abolished 
by tho bishops (lA, 4, 6 ). Tbeodoret, however, in 
the 6 th cent., telb us of yearly feasts in honour of 
Buurtyn ; and the sermons ascribed to Eosebiua of 
Alexandria (5th or 6 th cent,! see Smith - Wace, 
Diet, Chr. Biog. UL 3061) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints' days, ‘ the hosts considering 
that they are entertaining the martyrs themselves- 
These semumB speak of the disorders drunken 
revebming on till daybreak; ’while aside the priest 
prays for them and consecrates the body of ChjisC, 
^ey separate’ (Migne, Pair. Gr. IxxxvL 357 f., 
w t, quoted by LMercq). At the funeral itself 
feasts wore common. I’aulinns (Bp. xiiL 11, A.D. 
397) telb us of a funeral banquet at Rome called 
M Agape, nven for the poor in the basilica of St. 
Peter, by rammachios. 

In Syriac writers Anpm are called ny^hAthd. 
ht, 'rests’ or ’refreehments’; so in Jude and 
2 Peter. Thb word, however, has no special refer¬ 
ence to the dead, nor i:an it be argued trom it that 
the Syriac translator of Jude and 2 Peter took the 
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mwrniBfl of iTi™ of 

desA' On oUicr hand (Bee in 

SiSia«l:;S- 

^ lA without douH 

t ArchzolDsicAl And cpi^^'C 

s««ni 5 to the prtJwnt writer not to ^ 

to in* 

iMd TIB to niiiT Eure concluraOD noout tM j^gnpa 
ttrt. in the J^irfumnnirt 

whpte thia Hide *f the imhjeet ^ td 

witheseHUentmimiTiitionH. 

iDodtion one or two exwuylcfl^ 
bv the nulhor. There in a fr«»,^ tJiff 
Wz^Uci the CemoteW St 
discovered in m^tiphcation of the 

iS^ca nnd fishes in repre^t^d w 

Seven petnoM lying at meet. Dom L^le™ tttnjw 
^ttSbjshowHthaiat the time 
Agam and tho EucharUt wore mut^- Hnt Oiia ia 
vtS^prtoArien*. Of h^pt.oM a^udr^ to ^ 
f.iwt'Vnnlv Aftdoe niftv ho mentionMl 

»“ W2| »n-i ■ Ato.1® ■i'^™ p;: 

probahly ■ pie’^v^f. '^^wa =f^- perhapa 

S«(n'. -W 

d^Jetiani-Lookiag tatk .1 

Inferences doUilod above, we may obtoin Bome 
iiw. of the bistorv of the Agaw, to the Fr^{ 
writer it anr»«i«; after a ca^;d 
what hna written in tho last fovr yc^i f^t 
Bp. Llehlfoot'? view of the ^tter ban 
n^ih, Len slwJcen. The evidenoo 
Sahe Apoatito, pmbaUy becai^ ^ the 
of the last Supper, having comhmed tho Endia^ 
with a cotnmon meali. wMcli beiora Icmg^ w^ caJl^ 

thfl Jtfiane* Yet the r4Rnpe was not umvorMd. It 

wan dro^H, in Mine pW mtIiw tl^ 

nn.l then rwomed nnder somewhat d^erant fo™^ 
At liTut, as the endmice seems to ehaw, too 
WM a meal for the whole t 

alwnTs a tohanty anpperj as it undonhtedly w 
flui>/to some or in mast plM» later 
tiusleiuding* It wu a supper fot ^1 rich and poor 
Sike, though no doubt ptovidthl ^most entity 
by too rich, a sign of Christian unity “[J, 
hv litnrcicid fortu*. later, the toonght of toe 
mh pm^mB for the poor and of the 
a charitT beewne pramineot j and 

largely ^ue to toe rlie of funena nr wmmei^rtj 

SvTfwBta, in which toe relativea of tho 
guve In We hoEioar* or xUh ^pe^pl* l^e 

TO hunonr of a martyr. * bamia^ to the 
TliCM commemorative fiasta and toe orduiRty 
Aimp« Bijetn to have been confused, at leairt 
p1ac«, during the ith ceiitury. » import^t 
to bear in mind that the <:^tora of the A^po, 
beine a non-easentiol, varied in countno^ 

rerham U was never fiuito UDivenflU ; eertilPty it 
waa of only partial adoption for tlie grimter part 

of the first tout centuries. . 

To auTnoiariie the evidence, wo may say in 
\etsaiid 1 CorinthiinH the Enclianstand t^ Ampe 
rtim to have comhUiod ; a Ji^e 
Svpe dissociatod. Ip tho/hdinrAr and Ignatiy 
SeyTcrc probably combined, ^d porhaw al» m 
BitllTnia quite Up to tho time of Flmi J a hen thu^ 
n-ete sepataltd and toe Aga« dropped to .Tnatm 
the^Sledtwfl not iwem to^ik^ hMia pk- 

Latent, w*rhapa cm ar^unt of Tmi^i a Eibet. In 
CelJnjii Mliiucius Tolil, and tJ^Afnrfio fo IHo^- 
ia found existing In Gaul, at t^end of 
the 2ad cent it bad probably lieon dTUppi^. as it 
L nSuiJ^Eiopod by Ireiueua. Lucian^a ^tire omi 
theAr^r i^Ptrpeiua probably toatify to the custom 


of a 'prhfoa Agnpo.^ Clomcut of ^lUeiaiidria, 
Tcrtulliau, Cyprmn, tbo 

ftnd Honio ArfJ o/J/ariyra m the 3rd cant, att^t 

the Agapo 03 J 

Eufllumfin tho old ph“ f 

foaet to old women- to tho 4th c«uu 

Oftltra' too Agape m a comiuon m«d,notOTitoa 

charity supper: it is entirely Hcpflrato from the 

EuebSiat.^ Frotn the nmoiw 

laodiMa. Gangra, and Cythago (No. 

that, it wim held in ohuTches j perhape evidenw- 

shows a tendopey for it to duappear at thi* bino^ 

Augustine troati it ns a eharily supEer. a Feedw 

of the poor.' In the Slh cent, thort » the 

nble testimony of Soerates and ^romen to Llie 

excoptlonai case of Agape and EuchaTist combined 

in Eurpt ^ but there ifl nothing to show that thm 

custott?^had alwnta existed thefe. ^ may, on the 

one hand, be a njlinof old en.-itom ; or, 

it luav be a revival, a picee of eut-of-dato anth 

lLri^iEi.m. to the 7th cent, toe^l^ 

2howa that the Agape to 

commemorotivB Agai« nro prohuUy 
bv Tertuillen, the Aefv cf JoAtt, ^d Cypnan, 
WTtidnl^ the Canont if Ii,ppf}fiv, m Uie 
Ctmtm^niartj on /c* Iby Ongtsn t), by “ 

Eaaiacxtis. Augus^tme, ChrywMtomH and oUiers^ 

(A) Relativ* order of A£a,pt^ Eui^amt 
uidtocL^Did Om Appe or too Euchane^iae 
lirat* On the oud hnnd, wo have the precedent 

pf the tout Bup^. wlicro too [^iS^he 

the meal, and tM suggeaUnn m 1 Cn ll thid the 
Corinthian Agape name first (see above, iL P 
toiT UiffocAc, if the view taken a^vn (ii. ai W 
richt, the Agapn precedes, and the fencing of the 

tSiles" hi foWoweS J" the 

centionsl caae to ilia Thebnid in the 5th ^nU, the 
(if there was one} clearly came On 

the other hand, in Ae 00“ we have the ordor, 
ihreaktog bread" and 'eattog-' If the f»™r 
meana the Eucharist and the totter toe Ajmpe. 
the order is reversed. It u qutta ^ible, hojj- 
*vqr, that' hreaktog hrMid and ofttrng arc hMC 
one and the snine thing, and tofor to tha Eucharist 
and the meal oambined; m which ™ 
make no dsdnetion from the w^ids. As has l^n 
Bcon, Chryiofitom, to his homily nn I Conntoiaitf, 
3« toi Euotwrist precode. U not m his 
day mefely. hut to the primitive ^ We nort 
n^rhiLiis lav no EToat atresH on the lata evidt nco "i 

Se tGSi o/^he one hand, or Ch^toin 

on the other. The Fathers of ihe 4th or Stb cent, 
nrobably had no morii knowledge of Ehnstmu 
hnriquitM* iu toto department th^ we hav^ 
Chry^oatom wan no doubt mfiiienc^ 

of .55 by the ™ioM of hu «« 

day, and to^hTWwmiB Thel^d mnj hato 

Si merely trj mff to follow w^t ^ 

toem to have been too cmitoin at tho I^t bupi^i* 
Conlintog ourteWef. tliem, to the early 
cd NT aSd tos Di^w:Ae. it certainly scorns morn 
probahla than uot that too 


Bo“Li45Srri™"'KrLitta M. 

tvl ^l^ve-feada'i incltoBS tlie other way; andwj, 
uioTO deoidndly* does llr .Bo* to nm- 

(cl The oame "Agape.—It 
sidetwhy thiaword was applied 
Grook d-Snr i" hrat a^u- 

Bnfore NT it is exdnsrvely 
inenlB. It is ^"S' 

manu (BiAf. SiiMf, p- I"* 8 l-il wtoii 

In PhUo (Q«rf f"" I Jt’’. 'll" 

“•Sis % w awft 
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AGAPE 


UiB two MMsagc* Jade 2 P 2», the word olwaye 

nimuui * lore.* 

Uw, ^en, did It s«qair« iu teclmical eeiue! 
ut. Keating (paper in the GuardioM, Dec. 24,1902) 
MiggeeU that it waa becanae of the new command¬ 
ment given at the Laat Sapper (Jn 13« Ini dyararc 
; and thia may ve^ probably be the 
At any rate, the feaat wonld be called * love,’ 
becaiM it woa the bond which united Chriatiana 
; and when (aa in Ignatina) the name waa 
appli^ to the Eachariat and the meal jointly, it 
would be eapedally auiUble, becauae ChriatiaM 
art thoa united to their Saviour. That ^ia waa 
the main Idea of the name ia confirmed by tlic 
pliraae * kiM of love,* 4>dr«t (1 P 6>«; cL ^ 

dTiar, Ro 16« 1 Co l«»», 2 CoW, 1 Th 5*), wU^ 
waa no doubt in early timea aa in later agea, and 
M It ia atiU in the Eaat, one of the moat aignificant 
iMturea of Chriatian aaaembliea; by it the wor- 
i^ip^ reminded themaelvea of their brotherhood. 
M the idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the aeparation of Euciiaruit and Agape, the 
n^e cute to is^ly ’benevolence* ra^er than 
brothvly love.' Sometimea in Latin, and perhapa 
to Greek, agap€ came to mean no more than ’alma.* 
T^na Jwme apeaka of widows being fond of dia- 
play at Rome—’ cum od agapen vocaverint, pracco 
TOndMtar (Ep. xxiL 32, a.D. 384), and in the 
Ap^ofK ConHitutumM dydny ia naed of a oharit- 
aUe gift to a widow, ap^ from a aapper. But 
thia ia not outM. The degeneration of the word 
ia exMUy parallel to that of our English ’charity.* 
It ia noteworthy that the name ‘ Agape * ia vwy 
seldom given to oommemorative feaata. In the 

Aa will be seen from the evidence produced 
alwve, the name ’Anpe* ia applied to a meal 
taken to common, if the deauctiona made in 
2 to the^following: Jude, 

Acts 
and 



, --t va ACTiUJiimi. 

Ongra (quoting CelauB). Acts of James and 
AfarmAMp the older Diwucalia^ in Iho 4th 


cent, writert /Nwtm. 

A* in the case of other technical terms, it ia 
probable t^t a double reference was not un- 
common. Jwt aa ’Agape* waa used of a meal 
wito an implied reference to Chriatian love, so it 
. eon^ponding verb were sometimea used 
of Chna^ love with an implied reference to the 

(above, 

IL a {€)) t^ reference la probaUy double. So in 
Ignatius, 7 (above. R 3(6)), an Euebariatie 
pnaa^ (‘I ^re Hia blood, which is love incor- 
rupuble ), t^ primary reference is to love, but 
there to mUbly a secondary one to the A^pe. 
And ainiiWly fc 7. the paasage whiS 

immediately precedes that already quoted (iL 3(6)). 
tho^h the words « ..vi, Aynks must 

probably be radered: ’It were expedient for 
them to have love,* and not, aa Zohn and others 
mggest, ’to celebrate the Agape* (aa if iyaras 
were eqmvalent to iyirys yet the paa- 

sage woiUd seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (see lightfoot’a 
note, ci/. iL 307). 

(d) Materials for the Agape.—As to these we 
have very liUle evidence. In the Didache only a 
cup [of wine] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the A<is of Paul and Theda, { 25, • five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
(Convbeare, Monuments of 
A:ar/v CArufionify, p. 75); in the Acts ofpionius. 
only bread and aater. Later on, Augustine men- 
JnUlc. honey (e. Faust, 
XX. 20). Dean Plumptre (Smith-Cheeth^, Diet, 


Chr, Ant, ’Appae*) snggesta, from orchieo- 
logieal evidence, that fish was eommonly used. 
He adds that ’bread and wine were 01 coarne 
indispensable': bat t^ as far as the wine ia 
concerned, ia not obvious, except when the Eu- 
chanat waa combined with the iu:ape. 

iv. Obiqix op tius Aoapb.—M uy suggeations 
jmve been made on this subject. Most writers 
Mve seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Laat Supper, when the Eu¬ 
charist was combined with a meaL It ia 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the Jews, who had aodal meala, or the Greeks and 
Romans, who hod cluba, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. The origin of the Agape 
hu ^ been looked for in the funeral fea£ 
ji^ch were common among both Jews and Gentiles, 
w It haa been thought to have arisen simply 
from the early communism of the Apostolic Cbu^ 
(Ac 4"). 

■^eee suggestions are not aU mutually exclusive, 
and pro^bly ^1 of them have a solid foundatkm. 
It would ^ difficult to deny all association with 
^ Sapper. In that aetiem of our Lord the 
Chnstu^ would find anrele justifioation for join- 
‘“K Agape to the Eucharist, or for maJ^g 
the Eachariat a part of the Agape. But then it u 
®f*-®***fy ^ ^^^bat was the exact significance 
of the Sunper celebrated by Jesus! This question 
to made difficult by the apparent discrepancy be¬ 
tween the Gospel accounta, St. John suggesting 
that the Supper was celebrated some twenty-four 
houre before the Paschal lambs were kUlsd, while 
tee Synoptuts would lead ns to think that the 
Sapper waa the Passover itself. Thia difficulty 
csi^t be fully considered here (see the diacuMion 
niP?i' Chriat* in Hastings* 

—the article haa been republished in 
Iwk fonn, 1904—and the literature enumerat^ 
there, i5. p. 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
■ *be rise of the Agap^ p'or, first. 


sup^ Lord ate the real Paschal Suppw 

on Mx^dv ThurwUv; if the Apostles bad insti¬ 
tuted the Agape in imitatioa of the Laat Supper. 
It aec^ certain that the love-feast would 

have been held only once a year, at Eaater (We 
cannot use this aa an argument for the Johannine 
aooount of the disputecT chronology, for the con¬ 
nexion between the Agape and theLost Sapper is 
MumeiL But It b prolmble for other reasons (see 
cif.) teat the Last Sapper did not 

synchronize with the regular Paschal meall Next. 

rappose that the Laat Supper was an anticipated 
Agape depends entirely on 
y* difficulty just mentioned as to its beinir 
frequent mst^ of annual would not be taken 
TTr/cj *** take Mr. Box’s suggestion 

ill. 30Oir.), that the Last Suppw-h^ ita 

Iff S* weeldy aanctifi. 

cation of the Sabbath, an ancient Rabbinical ob- 

a feature of the home life of the 
The Jamdy Rt at table after the synagogue 
at the beginning of the Sabbath (iT^oux 
hnday evening), and on the Uble are placed two 
** blesses the cup, and 

l^dwashing follows, 
f^i blessed and dbtributed. Then 

h^bath meal, Thia ceremony b not 
ron^^ to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
In ^IT?***-!?®** “ Passover. Tlua b certainly 
M atti^ve suggestion, and one which, if the 
Agape depended solely on the Last Supper, would 
•wunt for its he^nent, instead of annual, occur- 
renee in the C^instian Church. But there are 

Lambert (JThSt, 
baa brought forward some of them. 

1 wo considerations seem fatal to it. It assumes 
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OM tbe Enthjirirt JoUoifKl br fbe (for 

Mr B*i Wiisvt* tba Epcbarint to have come fimi) 

roprcsjented Lbe J<n^b V ' 

fJtlve ni uaL Bat at tha last .Sncwr Ettcb^^ 
oBrU^iiiiy f(^tio 1 Eed tia iD«i (1 Ca 11®): imd the 
balance of tbo arKument appears " 

the DTxlcr Kqoired ly thm tbooiy ibe Clmitiaa 
Aimpa («« a1»Te* iii- (*>J- furthiir, tha 

pSd diantfUr of tbB Lost Sapwr aecmi too 
prtufliiitiit for Oil to be «m™c^ that it ^ aot 
f„ wpw ««s a PiiMhal meiJ. If w. our diffionlty 
bs to the origin of the Agapa remB^. we 
uiuBt look elsewhere for it. withont uade^ denj-mg 
the biHuenea^ of the Last Supper on tlm cuutoni 

under dmusMon. * 

The einiriinxnEat of the Apootolit Charch loust 
PofUiinlr be considered in judging of the ongm of 
the ^EBpe. To the Jewafiommon meafa were omto 
famil^r The Efwenoa made ^jirMtirt of them, 
living a sort of oonimniliitT lif® (Philo, Qmu omnu 
ti&cr : JoiL BJ u. 8 ; Bippolyltus H^f* 

II. 13 ir,L For other Jewish illustnitions a« JtcM- 
iniT cn Eit. o, 20ff. We may also csto the alluaion 

M hM.5n“ Un^b i/s & W ;a.^W th. 

number of thoso that bo sealed in the of 
Lord. ■ Tbe gnilde and isoociaiionei m the heathen 
world it the^ginning of onT era were also very 
common; of ihew. bflnqnete were P™'”"' 

nent fentnre (LightfwtT tfp. cJ. i. Kent- 


nniDism of the Chntcli nt Jcfuisalein, and earned 
itn by the Gentile Cliureh^ ia inutition af Ihoao 
w'itbout; [2) itsoonnexiop with the Enchaiijit waa 
btised on tbe fast that our Lord instituted that 
sacrament ^tef 1 common meal, ^int the ongtU 
and history of the Agnpo am plain cunnot for a 
Tiioment Ik m^ntained ? but that the esplanalion 
here given 0U> the known foot*, apiHsara to be it 

leftst probable. ^. 

Lrmijwma—U bWooI, Fcthn^ pfc B (JgMli™ 

tnil Ffilyarpl^ ISO, 1. 4 «Dr.. b. ai±f., SiL is? 

TM Ag^ flthi !*■ i’ticAarill. IMl, art 

tiuaSiS?, Pet 51.1«i, Jsui. r. IMS BatUah 

loin tt £ rJWefilD* JMritfWf wsr.. ftwiK IdKfrtflfj to Dr. 

Keitlnrh IHier Ln tJw tftuirdia^ Ja-t 7, l»a, Aji|» 

in iMatmMrtFr Ai TMfileffi* Cvdtoti^ up»5^. 0* 

vlrin fli whieb bftTe bLiico Iimd mnti modllUd br 
tin CJhiTvfc Oi>ait(Th< J&vim lor Jultf iwtie* ol ^*wt 
tma'j bout; IJKt iit. 'Lorrvfmrt*' la l^np' Pfl TOtJlt 

uSo! .Tt. 'Puciitisf hi 

vnl, [L IBOdiiWtis. art- la /'Jtf*, ISH, jad iitot 

wild TFein, laipcte, IS&2 (rt^ to Pf. Ad. llanwitK SUaiM;^ 

MidMin. TAi 7>idai»i#fit {jf ™r LarA, IBS, p, ^r. ([or tJ*e 
Chitfch.OrJen); J. WoriiawMth, l/cJjrOittiMmm, PflUPP- 
ud Ef Vriut, iKi, clu li,; ElHElun. 

CAriiftan A tiKgtiiiif*, IT. 71 So'lcer, rArwumi'. f.v, Aipp* ,. 
Ptnmotre, «i- *Ae;*p»' in SnJUnad dneibanjl* Ibflrtatii™ 
Lecicrrq, art- '’Axnpv m Ckbroii 


if CJhnrtiWa L^lcrcq, art, 'A^pv'. 

JhrtimHWin! d’ATd^Mo^ tyknii^M ft dl £inir^ tbw 

*L'A**w* l/jtrrwi drifKoiw •nffliicud^. Jia. I 4 , 1 ^ 
Adolf EfuMnlTT 'Bred ™d rOl 

CLtin^. WJKJT irtt ■ AfinpeD Uil rintlls In Atlf 

tJmiii- Jiwrtdmrr; t-ndrim, '■ L^ F j h'hnii rtia -ft Jm lejipn 
«imTn>nM (tvn fidlha duw la DkUchi' (iiimj# dr rOrwaf 
Vhrftitn, IBM. So. i>I Spltto, 2ut vnA tiUmUlBT 

dX Fpefcetaiwtiniitf, U (GSttl^n, lUItcfer. Zm 

a«b!eliU dw AbeisdHahlft' Percy 

Gudsar. tViWa gf It* Lofift Its* l Thayw, ' Hwcoi 

Il 0 -ui>- Boa, ‘Tbe Jewhh anteewtiiU at tl» &ichiri«i' 
(JTAfit. IIL »sg; Lambert, 'tbt JwmvM S'®™' 

fenror' fJTKS*, It. 1 B*>; Tb, HaiwA, iirsr CArutTiiA# O* 
«J|»^ tfVtohttrtut, p. *151", Wrlibt, .V r PrnMniw, 3*. IHff. 

A J. ilACLEAS. 


Inir, p, 1 IT.). Funeral fea-rte were con^on in the 
beathun world (Tacitus, Jtnn. if, ! 

dft Tertnllian, dt Be*. Oim, 1 [Pnfr. Lair li. 341]) l 
ihtfli were part of the obeequioa. and were offering* 
to tbe dcfl!d7 They were commeu m Egypt, 

Minor, and indeed tl^^hout th* ooup^m 
tonched by Christianity, ^ The Jews w^ famdini 
with them (2 fi a® waa a dolled hmcralJ^qnet i 
cf J ET 16', Ezk 24« UoE 9*. To 4", Bar For a 
full nccocmt of tbem see Dom Leclercqs article, 
which, howevar, appean to make them too oicln- 
Bivelv the origin of the Christiftn Agap& Be 
Bc«pw to look on the Uat Sd^ a* a toneraJ 
banouet, celebrated before our lord e death, an J 
en the Afiape aa having that a-ipect throoghont. 
The Bvidtncs does not ahow thi*, T-Vo do not rSM 
of Christian fnnend er commemotative fe^ta tiU 
tbe time of TortuUian, at least; and there » 
nothing to contiMt them with the Luchnr^t or 
with the Ijst Kupper. They would fleem rather to 
have arvwn after the elmoet total separation of 
Agape and Eucharist. . . 

The moat piobnljl& aceonnt of the origin or tno 
Agttpe woiild wem to bo that the Chri^ians of the 
4,pDatolic age, deairouA of showins thair unity and 
hretherly lovo, imitated the Jewish and h^lhca 
custom of having common menls; they oonld net 
]{iin the healhan gnilda ^cuueof the idolatry that 
wmild ha involved in doing w, and therefore they 
htul what oorrca^ndcd to these guilds among 
ihamitelvcs, namely, tlie Agapa^ Ths cannexion 
with EucLarwt^which in itself wa* quite a 
distinct act—would he a further stop. They 
remembered that our Ltvrd hod associated the first 
Enchariiit with a meal, and this voa their justiiit^ 
tion iu joining the .\gape with it, *« tliAt the 
name ‘Euchanul’ couln on said to Include thi^ 
Agape, aa in the DidatACy or the imme " Agape ^ 
the Eucliariit, oa in l|(ruiE,iiw. Indeed, in this wnpf 
thoy w'onJd seem to be carrying out our land s 
ini^ction moflt fully. That the inwj partaken of 
by our Lord woa a Paschal tneal—prebahly onu 
s^islly instituEed by Him in antidfAtion, Imt 
that lit iiumatcrial—wonld not affccl the matter. 
There waa nothing Paschal about the Agape, but 
the pflmt of idmUarity between it and the lAwt 
Supis-T would be the connexion with tfao Euebanst. 
These two r»ointes, then, seem to stand out—(IJtlit 
frequent Agape was at firtt due to the early com- 


AGAPEMONE ('-Abode of T^ove’K —Henry 
James Prince, the fonnder of Agaptmouism, was 
bom Janmury 13. 1311. After being articled to 
a niedicnJ man in Wells, Somerset, bo reRoived lu 
take Holy Orders in tlio Church of England- In 
hU Sflih year be cutorod St. iJavid'^B College. Lam- 
Mtor (March, ISafl). The contiExion with the 
W^h eoUegD led to the new sect being called the 
' Lampeter Bretbrcii.* 

TWa BW'wrr, wb* aiMtadlnj, lor Uh LaaipflUpr 
ulnea iluiDiil ol thM {natipittai], wen 4 denniL and WTKVt 
Th-..^l BcLKHaittliUi ^siltort wto mrt fot cilUtual ediQiiELlQEi, 
but wW^IwrwiHd* Ml ■ aumpubH] to whic iha ^ai, ^ 
libcfat#, and Antlr tboa^ moA USidnaLiitiij:, oopdaaati tbal 

PriB» wawmUytaemr. _ 

During his eoUegn cotmte ITiirce was an Axem- 
tflary studont. lils brother-in-law and fellow- 
s^tuiJ^t, Kev. A- A. Re^ wrote that, till 1^3, he 
never saw or heard of an individuaj more thoroughly 
devoted to God. 

prince waa ordained in 1540 to the cur^ of tbe 
agriculturaljpjuish of CliitrlyTich, neair Pridgwator, 
KomsrBot The rectops nams Was Stnrky.* The 
careers of thcio two men now hcorune identified. 
Starky, Ulift Prince, was a man of citreordinary 
gifts of spceeh, hut tha rector soon acknowledged 
liiA curate os Dia very voice of God, IIpr mm or 
licliMf of Agapf niunuun led to its adbervota m 
VVeymonth and other f^aita of the Muth country' 
being nUlcd 'Starkyito*.^ A wonderfnl revival ot 
rdigioD Ixgan in thailynch and the datnot m 
October 1341, Prince publifihcd a record of Jt m 
lS4i It Lr a diary ol most eanieft work on hehalf 
of *ou]a In siJc montha the whole pan^^B liad pfo- 
fiKscd conversion. Yet 

May 4, 1841, the Biiihop of Bath and had 

revoked Prince"* licence to f reach, on tho ground of 
his labouring in neightmuring parisues, admilting 

* fiii chrtrttan luniti 

B.U. owt- tt* TWWB itiniJii 'stiuty {-h p* 

TMssfil hh bflCA la til* Mqmshii la !■ ptvn ■* Ur. Sisrkjr- 
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to the Lord’s Table before Coofinnation. and refos- 
ing the Sacrament to persona of evil liroa. The 
diary ia an uutnictive and edifying book, bat it 
reveals the subtle and almost brpnotio power of 
Prince over hia rector and the paruaiaoerB. ^Vhile 
so absorbed in seeking the salvation of hia people 
that be can think of nothing else, the emotion be 
expresses strikes the reader as nnpleaaant and 
onnataral. Th» Charlynch Rcviml was published 
bt^nse Prince thought it * calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to stir up the hearts of the Lord’s 
people, Md especiallv of Hia ministers, to expect 
great things from Goo.' With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 1842, Prince had 
»lre*dy sent out two small works, Lettert to hi* 
Chriatutn Brethren in St. DavicTt ColUae, Lam^ 
peter^ and Stren^h in Jeeut, both of whi^ ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been early tn 1843. In May of that year 
he wrote to Mr. Rees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to Iw settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince. In the same year he dosir^ his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost pi^nified; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
soffered and died in him; (3) that this suflering 


and death obtained for them what he called ' my 

S irit.’ or, as he also phrased it, * a m^ification of 
e Holy Ghost.’ Aoont the same time he also 
published Testimony Hymns, religious parodies 
on certain popular ballads, to ba» up nis own 
pretensions,—wretched doggerel, like almost all 
hit hymns,—in which he seemed to be losing all 
oonsciousneas of otlier things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of nis own self* 
procimmed apotheosia. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and presenlfy- the same lot befell 
him at tho hands oi tbs Bishop of Salisbary. 
^Vhen be attempted to officiate as corate at Stoke* 
W-Clare, in SatTolk, he suffered once more at the 
hands o( the BUhup of Ely. He appealed to the 
Archlttshop, but could get no redress. Then, to 
u^ his own words, ’prevented from preaching 
^Am the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on G^ for 
guif^ce in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
vunout it,* He became most energetic in denounc* 
Ing priestcraft, but apparently without having ob- 
servril that there were fellow-Chiistians who felt as 
singly as himself upon this subject Starky and 
Wnce began to preach in bama at Charlynch. 
W^t was practically a Free Church was funned 
^ Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
toem. The twain aasertM that they were the Two 
M itnesses of Rev 11, and Prince published several 
brocliures in rqpud to the 'Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared timt community of goods was still 
binding <m believen. Thereupon they sold their 
laiw, and bronght the money, 'laying it at Bro. 
Princes feet’ About this period alsoDe ssiifirtt<l 
that be was the ^phet Elijah, that this had been 
made known to nim by direct revelation, and that 
'people were not to consider what they beard from 
him as an ordinary sermon, nor to think of liim as 
an ordinary preacher; on the contrary, he was 
come from the courts of heaven, from the bosom of 
eternity.’ 

A crop of opposing pamphlets immediately sprang 
from the press, wntten for the most part by men 
who had been his personal friends. It is clear 
^m some of bis actions at this time, a^ particu* 
l^ly from the ballads which he penned and made 
his congregation sing, that his phenomenal self- 
love had passed beyond eccentricity into nnsouod- 
nen of nund. 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agaptoume, 
which they opened in 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spiucton. Money was poured into the 
treasury W their credulous followers. Fr^old 
land was bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erectM npon it (for a description of it 
see Hej^orth Dixon, cp. eii. in/ra). The whole 
of the Prineeite propegandism centn^ in the Aga- 
pteiune. It was the residence of Prince until nis 
death on January 5, 1899, when he had almost 
completed his 88th year. 

Throwboot Um moTwneat It was vaty nolicsalils that PHaoa 
aoqoifaa lalltieeoa qvae waatthjr pcfaoea. They r e n o u aoad tbs 
wovM. dmoaltsd tbsir mooter at tha Bank of Eiwtaad in tbs 
nama of Brotbw Priaoe, aod took op tbair aboda lUtba AsapS- 
noaa. A arara ot fanaUd an aa aa aad to aaraep acroas tba 
dMfIci about Bridgwater. Many iotaOWant paraoaa baOevad 
him whan Prlaea a n aouneed hiinarif as tba Flw Bevelatioo of 
tba will of Ood to mankiod. Cfariat bad ootna again la tba 
pataou of U ia maaaaiiger, fint to JadgnMot, and tbaa to oouriooa 
tba arorid of rtgbtaooanaaa. In bun tba Ilofy Obost was to 
deatroy tba worin of tba flaab. and to cast oat tba darU. 
Wbaibar ba took tba Iftla of * Lord.* or osfy aooapCad it, whboat 
dapraoating its appUoaUoa to himself, saaou nnoartaia. Soma 
who latirsd from tba Agapteiaaa fdamt bia foOowan aa much 
m tbay do Priaoa. SafcT oca of tbaai,' Tbey ware rinply mad 
about him, and arara rsady to fall down and aronliip 1^ aa if 
Im arara OocL* Lsttata p ssas d tbroogh tba poat aodiwsaad to 
Our Hots Lord Ood at teaxton.* Tbara ia no avklMoa that 
rriooa objactad to tblajproana and arfekad adoktlon. Ua stood 
at his tbroM ia tba aututorinin, dafyiiig all tba powata of aviL— 
daatb, bsO, tba dartl. sneaking aa If ba wara maatar of all, 
untfl tba doukSara amoog tha aaaembly rpiaflad and tranblsd 
last sodden Jadgmant stMold fall upon hba and npoo tbasi. 
He an n o wn ced that oattber ba nor any that attached tbam* 
aalvaa to him ooold dia, or auffrr arief or sicluMaB, haranaa tba 
Lord had oona in hia paraoo to rauieam tba Scab. Ha began to 
aat op royal atats. Haviiw pon-h aae d tba Qnaan-Dowagar's 
aipilpafa and loor oream-ooloarad honea, ba waa aocoatoanad to 
drive rapidlr about Bridgwater and tba nafghbourbood, aooon* 
paoM by bloodboonda, wboaa priaa B ca last tba alamant of fear 
to tba apao t a r la. In 18S1, when ba facoiaght a party of bellereri 
to aaa tba Oraat Esbihffioa. ba drove about tba parka aod 
^ae^ la aa open carriaga, preceded and aU ao dad by outtideta, 

^of tbam barabaaded baoausa tbay ware In tba preaenca 
Im Lord. After tba catnstropba wbkta wa have now to raiata. 
•>* dxad upon tba title of *Tba B al ovad* aa bis owm, ha^enee wa 
an 'aooaidad In tba BaJorad.* Ute books aod trarte wera 
a^tiad wltb a 'B,' aa the initial leitar of bis pooUllcal title. 
Preaantatiaa ooptaa bora tba worda • Fran Belovad.* and tba 
isacriptioo, • 1 bare cboaea you out of the worid.’ 

It wu ineviteble thst n movement begun in 
pride end profeni^ nhould develop into nngodli- 
ness.^ The nabit of oetentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilyity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursnit of wealth had become the order of 
the day. Distarbances aroee out of lawsuits 
brought by some who seceded from the Agapd- 
mone, horror-stricken at what they Had witnessed 
and suffered there. One of thew eases, Nottidae 
V. Prince (British .Museum, VoL Ijaw Imports, 29 
1^ J.Cb. 857) brought about a complete exposure of 
the me^ods by which Prince and his henchmen 
'crept into houses, leading captive silly women,* 
and * turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
into licenaonsncMO The suit was beard before 
Vi^Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery. 

^ hearing June 4-8, and July 2&, 
itJ’ ^hen judment was given. The bill was 
filed to rerover from Prince £3,728, the propertr 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounto on 
beh^ of two of her sisterB. The report of tbe 
oxwt trustworthy and complete his¬ 
tory of the shameful condition of the Agap4mone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum¬ 
mit of bis power and arrogance. 

M’hether Prince proclaimed or allowed ‘ free- 
love at tbe Agap^mone cannot be proved. But 
the cross-examination in (^urt revealed the htet 
that, tip to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oe- 
<miTed, and the Vice-Chancellor referred in the 
terms to the disgraceful reveUtiona. 

We have saM that there is much in Prince’s 
>mtmgs that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years' spiritual experience be 
bows low before Goa tinder the sense of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Man ChrUt ifi fta entbnasvtic wvtaw^tha 

lifeot thfi Lord, ihonph 

4 nd eielwnitory.^JiluniHting all th? Ori^ta^m 

uf noly Scriptaira that can be used Ifl a 

/rmn iAiS /r» ^ SAutUn 

mucih that needs to bo wiid in regard ^ 
as oppOMd to SMerdotol. teligien. But 
like*SrSiuj himaelf, am stealthy and deceptive. 
While devout Chnutisna CAZi approve Isrjpportio^ 
of his wriimgH, tho latter mo Minpl^ly 
bv the mitlden intioduction oI hw pan thwnM, 
bv tha sppliciation to himMlf peTstuudly of tba 
i^cda by OUT Lord about H is own nature and 
Tvork. Next to the /cmrrtijEi _ tbe moet itopoft^t 
book IS TAa C^tun-tti of God t* Jnd^n^, or ^f. 
FrtW# rMfirjKmy to /Ae tifonnsf o^hi Go^ 
ptntation, poUiated a hen be was 77 ol^ It 
^eclw the doom of Chriatoadomn the fnUjliflent 
of aH KTiLce in Priuc®. hi* rejection by the Ch.u!rob+ 
and the consMuent ’wilhilinwol of t^ Holy 
from the Chorch and the v^prid to Pmea ^ ttm 
AuatiinHine. Bat he will havo to be judged t^ 
Booh Open. The note to tto wpy in 
the Britiah Stiusaunj^ 4th Ootoher Ibsfl, ^ 

OTder Tvent forth from the Agapfimone that ^ 
oopieii shoidd be destroyecL-M ati^ng ^ 
poldio aentlmcnt about it It cousuto of fc wll» 
tion of tho ‘VoiHBi.‘ In “I 
fanely mimipnlates Holy Script^ to wver and 
itwtlfy hiB pv^n adnltonesv AlJ this losthsomo on- 
ileni^eee atands dn»«d In fervid end 
language which vainly ondeavoum to conceal ita 

*^fter tlia trial m tb* Ghonoeiy 
tivi ailenra fell upon the Agat>ti»on& Frinoo 
a very rotired life- The fund* of the broihaihood 


mono are a ouiet, blomelfisa. and elderly oonipany, 

nombering Ihoni ^ nn^ 

Lbrengbodt tlin whole nngbbfl^h^ fw un^ 

__ mm} fArvflnt fihimtv 11907i 



Ai^nuiunitf bUf tff «* jwwn^n 

ASr5sr3£:ss.‘Tg^ 

PTfwf, ihaptw StTj^ lo the 
ifenrin A Il-aek in. tUrfi?** V toiWitoSi. 197 ?, ali^ A si»fn 
isn, i»i ni-Jf« 

. _i-Bik*. ftMiTwl' ,a-f Oad fa i/iulflOWal, 



a very retired liie- i no ruiiiH oi ^no 
also ^ed to bo failing them, until m the Into 
eightire a windfall camp m the pwwn of a wealthy 
London merahiint, w ho prcflentod to Pfinoa all b« 
oToperty. and Borred ihu Vothorhood in the bumbla 
^wiSty of hutler. For the l^t ten yeare of hw 
lifePi^oo was very feeble. He outliv^ fllv *■! 
prmeipnl fcUoivers. He was huood on Uie Itth of 
January IfiSW, in the greouda behind the Agape- 

”* 101 *law and foi a few yeaia later there was 
a remarkable rccrudeBocnee of le^tKiam. 

Sevenkl prominent memheca cf tbs Salvation AT™y 
east in their lot with Prince, A miflaion to Hu> 
way was riiuorted to be vejy iuocBaefttl. But. 
nhove nlL Chiplon* in the M E of Lmdun, 
the weno of this renewed ajativityn The Chilian 
of the Eerorrection,' as they named thcmiwiveq^ 
built, in l&lG, ‘The Ark of the Covffliant, an 
elaborate atmctnie, seatLoff about 400 peraens, at 
a cjoflt of £id,UOO. Th* preoeber. at ito oneniDg^ 
ISee, was the Rev, J, IL Smyth-Pigptt, tbu efncial 
snecflssor of ^ncu. Smyth-Pigott, who i* of 
good familyi wie formerly a curate of Su Judes. 
Mildmay I^k. He has alio Bcrved In the Sulva- 
tion Array. In hia opening sermon he dewnred he 
eioected chrifft to came that vsry day to jnd^ent, 
but did not erplain why, in that cmie. Lhta ea- 
rMw aivB ebpreb w'U d^dliSflitedr lli 

r002j Smylb-Pifiott proeWmed to tm 

Chriit; with the nsmlt that moat riotoua Bnaiiea 
took place for several w'eeka. 

SiuL-e the ttunultnoiis acenBa which accom^iea 
iho making of this Rnnouncement, Sny^th-Piirotb 
has lived in retiTement at his house in Lpper Clap¬ 
ton, or at the AEapamona at Spaiton, wwahippod 
oa Divine by the littlo eompfmy wbn aecept hie pte- 
tenrinna, ‘The Ark of the (>vonMt * renukined 
closed to the pnblLc during IMS aiul 1904, privute 
smrioei bmng held si rare mtervala It neede only 
to be added toat the picient tenaato of the Agape- 

VflL. I.—IS 


AGAPET^^E,--^ name applied to female Chrm- 

tiao areeGca who lived together with men, ^tbon^ 
both nartiea had taken thu vow of continence, 
S animatod with the to keep 

it. They were also knowu by 
PTryfFia/Ju^in/reffwrto or whmh a^ 

at a oomparetivoly late dato, after tljo 
tolJen intoksfavonr, and has tonded not a little 
to confu*n tlio jml^eut 

sejiiifd oBoeticasm. In reality, thi* npiritiMu mar 
riage was one of the most reiuarhable phenomona 
wmch afweticism cailled forth on ChpeiCi^ wil 
— a fruit of ovorwhelming enthomnsni for the 
asoDlao IdcaL Our pouitoea juatito mi m ™y^ 
that tJie cttstora was widesnr^ f 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the h^op 
Paul of S*m«ftta had aov^ young maidj^ 
in bin immodisto nfeighbanrhwrf tEu^lnuii, SIB 
vu act IS IT. J. At the time of Cypnau, 

Ilho wore diicated to God lived in iJw mti- 
mato reUtioiisJup with renfe^w, prieatt, 
layman {Epiei^ 4. 13. 14); ai^ the ngmous Tertd- 
Umi advw^ well-to-do Chriatmns to ^o into ihcu 



tbltiT pOTtaTty, pj llWJ-f ' "'i' * IAjl 

plMsiig to God to bsvQ Iievtr^ such wjva* 

kiAort. Ca^ii, 13 j de MoTuHf. IS)- e ^ 
lume rsfisnlink: heretics J saveral hcada oi toft 
livi^d toother u1th ;ftist^ 
llienmus. ZTccr. L 6. »), tlifi MoniMii*t nii^yr 
Alexander was nnlted in splnt^i ™ ““ 

propbaiw lEusoA ME v, IS, 0 It), and the Mm- 
cionite Apcdloa had in the swno wsy two epintual 
wives, on^f wbodu waft the prophetoM Phanmone 

CTerLullian, do FfffJcr. SO). 

Aa apiiituul marriagB arowf from ascetic motive*, 
it had iti proi^T place in mOMsti^ni, boa 

there proaorvXits origmri form, insm 
inittotora or forernnimre of the roomiaUj hfe 
wards — among the tncrstitee of Tutian, tue 
Origenists and Hieracates—to the anchontea whom 

Jeroiua and <iragnry l™w, wo h«r ngmu 
airain that many monite lived together witli 

of SynoisaktL-m proper on mouMtio soil tUl ijto 

iu tio Middle AgeL In the 

icstLo WM alonn ^th hia »™panmn, the i^f^ 

often took the form of the woman ^ 

^vant, and aa-dating hin. iu the 

to which the man of untiqnity^lt-w^ ^ 

bft waited on by hla servanLi. Sh mtl^l 

ever, on this aodount ^ w tbo 

as to the ^ 

“ta “dihfS. thSr^U? K^«a, ‘1>V 

m common, and which to'^y ^ itruiide fordifft 

aenaiatieu from the world. In too ■tmtcie lor 
an^Tto the oonftict againit tbcnr own flesh they 
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■ought po«^r in a onion of wmls, which was rap- 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made this kind of 
asceticism a foondation>pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitire Christian costom, no 
difference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3*), and both were allowed to take part in 
Chorch fonctioos. In the monastio hooses, more* 
OTor, the priestly monks liTed together with the 
priestly nons, according to an old anunymoos 
repc^er, op to the year M3 1 * Mulierum aaminu- 
trationem et eontortia non retpMebant, ovia $up*r 
M^ram Chrigtifundati petUum ttiUationu non time* 
hast* (Haddan-Stobbs, CounciU and Ecdetiatiicai 
Doeumentt, IL 2, p. 292). At the time, too, when 
the Irish, with their mission, ondertook a forward 
movement towards Brittany, the Gidlican biaho|w 
found it especially blameworthy in the inoomen 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assruned to tnemselres sacramental func* 
tioos (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Rtvut «U hntagn* d d* Vtndig. 1885, i. p. 5 It); 
thep r did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
had presenred oustoma and principles of the most 
nndent Christian Church. 

After theweU-to*do eirdes in the lai^ cities had 
become Christian, there was developefTa new form 
of epintual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and youi^ women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to uroride a msstw for their large hooses, 
osused uergymen or monks to bind uemselves 
to thm in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktism, but an unfortunate one. The rdles 
seem to be reversed. The woman hi^ the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
large possessions, and in addition she enjoyed 
the repute of virginity. On the other hand, the 
position of the prieet was difficult, and often pre¬ 
carious. However seriously asceticism and the 
union of sools might be taken, still the fact conld 
not be lost sight or that the priost was a snbordin* 
^e, and his position may have varied between 
houae steward, domestic chaplain, and spiritual 
lover. This is the rftle which the abbi in France 
had in the I7th ud 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chrysostom this evil custom was widespread in 
CoutanUnople (Migne, xlviL ool. 495 ff.); Ukewise 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome {Ep. 117) dis- 
oloMA. It it tbtrsfore to bo rog&rdod u n pocoliAr 
product of Christianity. 

The ^tintu^ manias of the clergy is moat fre¬ 
quently mentioned, ana therefore best known; so 
moch so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of ^e ancient (^urch lived with 
SyneisaktoL And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just aa in the ease of Monasticism, found 
it* ••peeiel home here. It stands parallel with 
cwibacy, which, in like manner, in Christianity was 
not c^ted for the clergy, but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
wua elevated to a law, because people judg^ mar¬ 
riage to be inferior, and imposM the hipest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of a oompanioa for spiritniJ 
v^loek, in order professedly to live a life of aM»U- 
cism, was of much more frequent occurrence. And 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation¬ 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic and the bride of 
the sonl there arose imperceptibly the house¬ 
keeper, who was suspect^ to be also the mistrem. 
No doubt the common judgment on this form of 
aaroticisin had changed u course of time. Men's 
minds had become more alert and sane, and the 
priest who lived together with a woman was look^ 
on with other ey» than at an earlier date. It 


seems, however, as if Syneisaktism itarif had de¬ 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
calM mnliertt exfraiiM, and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 800, even ordered that the extranea should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds given to the poor 
(con. 5 Toledo, 689 ; eon. 3 Hispaus, 590; can, 42, 
Toledo, 633). In the Decretals of Gregory DC., 
iii. 2, d* cobabUatione eUrieormm d mnlUrutn, the 
concabmage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the synods the SyneisaktcH are allndcd 
to; but it is evident that it was really a ques¬ 
tion of female servants of the clergy; and to 
the Greek canonuts of tlie 12th cent, the name 
K^eisaktos means no more than the housekeeper 
of a clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived togethtf with women without being 
married to them, jost as in earlier times; but 
^ple regarded this living together differently. 
In the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had straggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal; in later times 
the practical requiremenU of life came to the front. 
The clergyman needed a woman to look aftu his 
hooMhold, who was faitMul and devoted to him. 
The natural way of marria^ was barred to him by 
the ordinance ol celibacy; but if be took a young 
woman into his bouse without marrying her, he 
was exposed to e^-il report. Without doubt, even 
in later times the ideal motivts of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive, aa 
formerly. On the wnole. the development which 
has be^ sketehed is tnoroughly naturah An 
ascetic enthusiasm which proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evaporate 
ud make room for the eober realities of the day. 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natnru; but it becomes questionable, and even 
pernicious, as soon as it is made a rule to be fol- 
lowed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loueli- 
ness of the desert, the nun became the maid¬ 
servant of^ the hermit; in the cities and villages, 
pie BO^-fnend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich widows assigned to their spiritual friends the' 
r5lo of steward; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in huge companies, rhst was 
caused by the peculiar conations of the Irish mis- 
fflonary church, which was a monastic church. The 
diflerenoe of the forms, however, allows us to see 
plainly Uie ongtnal form. The original motive 
WM in alJ cams a religiona ooe^tnom prectMljt an 
amtic one; brotherly love was supposed to Uke the 
P»*®e of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism was 
the natui^ prodnet of two opposing tendencies in 
ancient Chmpanity. On the one hand, brotherly 
in ^ ita forms of expreesion, was most 
highly pn«d, so that it was declared to be the 
proper palladiom of religion (cf. 1 Co 18), and the 
exclusiveness of the small and intimate congrega- 
tlons Uvoured the rise of a narrow socUd life and 
close taendly relationship between Christians who 
w^ widely Mparated in age and social positimi. 
We can from the example of the Irish religious 
bouses, bow mat an influence the idea of com¬ 
munity must have had. On the other hand, there 
was a sti^g aversion, based on religions fedings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded as 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
wthout inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ide^ Owing to the conflict of ■o<^ 
mods, which bound men moet closely with 
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other jind yet threatctied to e&traji!« 

Vfonnui, tliera arena the uimamral^ Wtion ot 
Areetidfin and breilierly love, wlueh ^ ^ 

HTndisftktuFiiL A lorro of intiinate Bociil life of 
the SKrea 'VRfl created* which vuia not 
either in reality or in intentioti, and wm blmd to 
LU own dangers baenuM thoea who 
tnintod everytliinfi, even the ^nito inj^ilde, to 
the power of UieSpirit apimal^e th« ShTistinn. 

Thua it is only pntunU that it was joat tho apint- 
ually elevated Chrfatians the leaden of the com- 
mirnitiea-the prophets confessors hiahope. 
ciergy-who lived in BplritiwU mam^. in the 
iiaiiie way tho itiorcs tpintvales of ^e e^ier 
tiinea Vi ere alvTaya such women as en;oyed a 
position of honour in the conunniuty u “idw 
of Christ/—tlie Tirgini, widovrs or oven jpropnet- 
\Vhat they tmdertwt w» not hidden m a 
corner^ hot was Gfluerally admired as a gJ^rioM 
example of Christian love and contmency. But m 
conrse of time Lhn j[udpui3nt of the ancient Chimch 
regarding the SyneiMitoi ehangfid. 

nfirmms Mcaw to rassrd ipfrimsl fwrrtoff. 

SI S pnetooi oihsnKtorWJs o( th* ^ 

iqDnito IffiwJI, L 3t ll«P^ *»■ nu* dlwjw^ olJt 
L Q. -S w It TirtiiiU«i rta*fd* t!w nanii d«irp^^ form- ^ 

S^Dod iSSidi (BuieWaa. v^ *0. ^SSeii 

0 [ SjT»d»iti«H siv tflTtr Sliwit trwn UM^urct 
nil*, lefirisJ ■■* fulftdwi'ti 

The difleient attitmlea taken up hy the Church 
on the qn^on are explained hy the development 
wlrich iho had nnJergooe, In the Brat thic* 
centniiEsa she had apTaad very widely, and the com- 
iimnitici had in placca become very nt^erout 
Them were many elemeate in her that did not 
take the moral preoepte of Christianity aenoiuly. 
The strict prohibitienG ret^ine eina of the flesh 
were, owing to the nMeseity of the caw, wBakeaed 
DJid modified In tho 3rd eentnry. The Kom^ 
hiahop Calliatua likened the Chnmh to Noah’a ork. 
in which there weic clean and undcan veasta 
{Hippolyh FAUot. ix. I2k Then such a cuMom as 
spintoal mnrriOige had. to be aholiahed, a custom 
which, if feasible at all, wm bo only in emull intl- 
nuite oLununmitiea, where each one Knew the othor 
and aU were under superwiamn and discipline- It 
OTOTCd* however, flxeesMTely difficult to root oat 
SyneiKaktiam, aa we may leam from the ever ro- 
peated prohlhlttons, which beeome more and more 
it^t as time gOM <tVL How ve^ deep the Qpinei- 
tion to it went o tin bo gathered from the fact 
thn later huhop of Autioaiu LfioatiuB, castrated 
himself in order to be t^rmitted to Tetain hia houio 
oompanioa. Yfit people were in utMy place* con¬ 
vinced of the innocence end tho jnstice of such 
a relationship, JHid even pitMincM proofs from 
writers who )oatified the SyneUaktoi hy quoting 
Biblical ajcamplca from tha Old and New Teato- 
menta (Achclis. JitfriWroch p. 42 f.). 

That uplritoal marriagB was in course of time 
regarded in a difierent light, ia proved further hy 
the changaa of designaLiom 

Tnttitllui flw fan*ls BSHtfe, wlio Uta -wlUi a bu, hli 
bMC mritun/is-'rtJcIi la tin ifijirD^ti aaiu to th* 

Mzlv ikva Tbeo tJwrt OOCUI* lha lerm waAiipm*, Iht 
HKllttUftl ipBJTtaw MHa to totH 1»B1 OllM iSmA+inif- On Ih* 
oUw hBid, toTlchatotBiiti *( Hfl, 4 itlDdh lantvtod fw to* hen*]* 
ntetdiof rauJ. cl aunKwsto to* BickBMi* aad ^ 

litofvnnto rtack to trawto isertia ^Iw Urvd toyStlwT 
with Ukv-bdaded mult rdHulM. Um tortn WM ositM over 
Jato thi latto Ctoncb to tba 

-Sjixd tt, 743 la lIsnsL, 3dt SaiJ- Mws frMutiUlj slUi Uh g«i- 

■lil ll^fTS"--. maJwMJ tftrgni«4, ll HSmL 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritnaJ 
marriage, theJJAiriAirri of Uertoju comes eeperially 


nndor oonaideratiom Heroiaa knows the cnitom 
of CliTivtilnn men and women being nniteo to ^li 
other hy a bond of special alEnity, ovon when they 
are sEpifikted from each other by all kinds of rcli^ 
tioiiflhltrt m life ( Ktf. i. I- 1) i be presuop^ that 
virgina find sheiter in tho housca of Lhnat^aa 
lirntherel^m- X. 3); and, linally, knows tba inu- 
nittte forms of interconroo which were nsnal between 
the spiritnslly betrothed I flTm. lx. 11, 3, 7). He f^ 
port»; of eouTM, not facts hnt vuions, but he woiQd 
not haTB been ablo to iatroduee the sitMtions ho 
deeeribefl in such a mattcr-of-fset way, u ha had 
not regard^ ihcm aa characteristua of ChriHlian 
brotherly love, of which he was pfond. ^ 

Tho TOfisaim 1 Co 7 Boa also to he oousidaroa. 
Binoa it^ST been brought by Ed. Grafc into con¬ 
nexion with tlifi queatloD of the byn«asaktou Ae- 
cording to the interpretotion BuggEsted by t^rafe, 
1 Co 7“ ref era to the awakcaaing love between a 
Chritthm boneeholder and a young girl residing in 
hii house, who- ara bound by a common vow ; the 
Avoatlc recommends that an end ha put to the 

. _ v_L —1.,^..-..* Rnt »ih the 


PTWrioos aituatiou by mairiaflfl. But, on 
other band, in v,*’ ho praiws the Cbnatmn who, m 
the like Biluatiou, unJerstanda how to control him¬ 
self I whiia T,“ miiUB both decinons. The matter, 
then, dcHM pot ooncern futher and daughter, as has 
jrenerally been held by exegetes, but is a om of 
flpiritaal marriage—the saroe BiLimtiDu aa wo found 
altove in the case of tho bishop and eJergy of 
Antiocb* u W's must preaupiKtoe hi Hj^as, and aa 
wa saw in the Icttere of C^-pri^- ^Vhat wia so 
mcvitobla took ptacs at Cormth (although it woa 
avoided mother placcB}, vit tbat the p^u^re- 
lation between the gnardian end ^ spintuai undo 
became too iuilniftto to be endurable for any i«ugth 
of time, Aoooirding toC rafe, St. f anl advised bo^ 
to marry, while tho present writ® finda it more m 
Bccurdwce with the wording of the teit.(cL tne re¬ 
puted and xJaowith tho supposed altuatioti, 

rethink that he advia&l the young wom^ to l^va 
the house and he imixried to some other Cbnatian. 
If the wolds of Sh TaiU have a concrete ™ « 
SyiiietEaktiiiii in view, imch as prevailed at the 
cpucopal MiUTt of Antiodi, that is olniEHt the ouly 
oencelvalde solution. In ancie at times young [jirLHi 
ware married without mnch ceremony, and. for a 
femaln ascetic, who had had a disappointing ex¬ 
perience, a mArriage was certainly the best way- 
It most, iHJwever, be granted that this mtorpreta- 
tion of tile passage in Corinthians is not hcyoml 
question, especially as the text is not quite certom. 

LoEtly, ihc df Vita Cnnt*m;^ai\va must be 
mentioned. This may he regarded as a gaamne 
vrotk of Philo. The Tberapautw m Ejgypt, who 
BJo there deatribed, and who tobued msjrujgo and 
sexual enjoyment* lived in nmon femwe 
panloos, loflt as the Christian monka did at a later 
It is the same oomhlnation of sexual as«ti- 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneii^tiiim, 
only that the personal intimacy between tii« moi' 
vidusd pairs is wanting s the brotherly love w just 
the specifically Christian factor in too 
marriage- This makes it isjasiblc to 
bednu^gs of SyoeisaktiBni in the Apootolio 
The ascetic whahitorion of i”"-* 
already had its pretotypo m 
[t caii| however* on moru general greun<lSp 
bo dmihtod that spiritual marriage )*ith ito ^ 
travagances helongs to the carlieat 

times, when ^ the Smrit ^ nd^ rEbT^riS^^h^ 
the 'first love' bOH huni^- .At that time ino 

oommunities were small and *„ thciu- 

uo disappointing Bxpenences with regi^ . 

selves; sucericiBm made its way into the Chureh , 
and so oil the oondUiotui for tho rwe of byne^kri 


b«. by«.b,*,.» 


ThUmust he » if SyneiBaktisni 
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an attempt to labatitate for marriage Chriatian 
brotherly lore. II we Mok to derive it, in the 
way formerly adopted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticiam, then we are driven 
to a roach later date for ita origin. Bat in face 
of the testimony of the moet ancient Christian 
anthors, that can hardly be maintained. 

Lmaurrsa—The got kin wm flnt rsuod bjr Hearr 
Dodwell. ZMaantatfMM* Cfprimtitm, QL (Oxfonl, Tbere- 

tipoa • MDsn lltemon oa Um vobject jmtr im. Tba UU«a 
of Um caatrtboUotM an stna Inr J. b, Votbediar, /adcs 
iff Mi rt afiMutai (U|aiM, U4 »)l n. 107. So (ar as Is knowa to Um 
pnsnt writar. aU Um authon add Syitdnktlsm to bs aa srrov 
oi Um oompt Chnnii ol tbs tfd cMOtorj. Tbs sbors bmh- 
tloasd dJscossioa of 1 Co Tww bjr Bd. Orafs, 'OdsUiebe 
VsttobalMS bd Paa^' (oUowad a aotfoa of WefsaKckar. aod 
appsarad la 2%s«L 4irMlsa studaM rkrimitektn 
AiNf^wr.rsnta, N.&. UL (Proibaif, li00>. This IntetpreUbao 
has (ouad ooBsktsrabM approvaL Tbs cooceptioa of Sjads- 
aktlsB fine abor* is prorsd ia detaQ by H. AxbsUs, Viryimss 
SMmirtMm: Sim Mtitray tulCtr.7 19QS). 

H. Acheue. 

AGARIA agar, AGARI.—An Indiim tribe 
which, at the Census of 1901, nombered 270.370, of 
whom the vast majority are foond in Bombay, the 
Central Province and Ben^, with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The etnnosraphy of tribe 
u very obsenre, and, as coUecteu under one heading 
in the Censas retorns, it includes at least three dir- 
ferent commanities, who may, however, agree in 
being of common Diavidian or Mun^h origin. In 
Chota Nftgpor and the adjoining distmt of Minta- 
par the AgariA practise the old rude Dravidian 
method of smelting iron. In the Tributary MithaU 
of Bet^l and in the Sambalpar district of the 
Central Provinces they are a fair, good • looking 
ra^ who claim to have once been £ljpaU in the 
neighboorhoud of Agra, whence they say they de¬ 
rive their name. The legend rans that they reiuBed 
to bow the head before uie Maluunmadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their original 
settlements and miipiUe southwards. These the 
Censos returns deecnbe under the name of Aakarid, 
in order to distinguish them from the Agand, who 
are pore Dravidians. In the Mandla district of the 
same proviooe they are described as a sabdivisiuo 
of the Gopd* (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of salt- 
making, and derive their name from the pit (Hind. 
Mahr. agar, Skr. dJbara, *a mine’) in which the 
brine U evaporated. 

It is only the tribe in Chota NAgpnr and the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood that proeerves its original 
Miefa^ Generally they have a well-marked totem- 
istio division mto suo • castes; a vague form of 
anoestor-wonhip, which is confined to propitiating 
tliedead of the preceding generation; and a respect 
for the SAI tree {SAorea rabutta), which is asm at 
their marriages. In Mirxmpur they neglect the 
ordinary Hindu gods, and have a special wonbip 
of lA>bAsur Devi, the Mother-imddeas who praddes 
over the smelting foraace. To her the ba^gd, or 
village officiant, sacrifices a goat which hss never 
home a Idd, and boms a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con¬ 
sumed by the worshippers. In PalamAu. according 
to Forfau, their woisnip is of a still lower type. 

* They appear,’ he write^ * to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
some of them appear to have heard of the uni venal 
Deri; but I do not think they worshipped her in any 
U'ay. On certain days of the year they offer up 
eac^ces to propitiate the imirits of the departed 
members of the family.' T^ ceremony is called 
Mqa,’ i. 0 . ' the Dead.’ They geoeiall^ worship 
the Dih or local gods of the village in which they 
happen to settle. In Bengal their women have the 
reputation of being notorious witches. Dalton was 
told that ‘in Gangpur there are old women, pro¬ 
fessors of witchcrait, who stealthily instruct the 


young giris. The Uitter are all eager to be taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be exp^mented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their '* mantras ” or charms, so 
that the wife a man takes to his boeom has nrobaUy 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself olmoxious.' 

A closely allied tribe of the E. MondAs in LohAr- 
daga — the .Xsors, who speak the same languan 
ss the AgariA—worship AndhariyA DevatA, the 
Earth-god. The saciificer places a fowl with its 
bead on the anvil, and, bolding it in poeitlaD with 
the forge (uncers, strikes its bead with a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the worshipper 
from ^tury 1^ the sparks which Sy from rea-ooC 
iron, l^ese people auo worship Bor PahAfl BongA, 
the great Hul-{^, with the sacrifice of a brown 
piat, and PandrA DeratA, the Sun, with a mottled 


The AgariA ol the Central Provinces and the 
allied tribe in Bombay are practically Hindus, wor¬ 
shipping in particular Hanomanta, the monkey- 
god, and all the village gods and goddesses. But 
they still preserve traces of the original pre-Aryan 
beliefs in repr e s e nting these deities hr stones and 
white ant huls, and W performing tneir worship 
through their own headman, and not a BrAhman 
officiant. 


LnssATCsa—Fbr Beoml sod Uic United ProvIxiOM: Dsttco. 
Btkmion ^ Btngai (U^ IM, SSI ff.; Porb^ SttUiwma Rt- 
serf ON PSATSMiii, qaoted In .VortA /iwtton StUa a»d OtMriu, 
Tv. iS : Crooks. Tnbta end Oadm (ISOe) tiff. For (>atr«I 
Prorinow: Onmw Bapert, 1001, L IM, SSSt; GatttUar, L ITSf. 
i67. For Bombej: GaeMaer, xr. pt L 9t0. Foe Um Assn ; 
JASB ItU. pc L S ; Cnuma Raport, iWl, L 

W. Cbooke. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti).— The reputed author 
of some Vedio hymns {RigaeAa, i. ifi^lOl). In 
the Rigveda he is sometimes mentiooed, and some 
pO|riicalars are alluded to, notably bia miracnlous 
origin and bis relation to LopAmndrA, his wife 

£ » E. Sieg, Sagenatoff9 du Sagwda, L 106-129). 

Hindu mythology* be is regarded as the 
patron saint of Smthern India, where places 
sacred to him abound ; still, his hermitage was 
shown on the YaraunA near PrayA^t He orig¬ 
inated from the seed of Mitra and Varutuc whi^ 
they had dropped into a water- jar on swing the 
heavenly nymph UrvaAL; From bis double pa¬ 
rentage he is called MaitrAraru^, and from itis 
being bom from a jar he rot the names Kumbha- 
s^bhava, KalaAavoni, and similar ones denoting 
‘jar-bora.* A Vedic name of Agastya is MAnya. 

Agast^ growing old as an ascetic, was ad- 
monuhed nis ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
tboefore modnoed, by magic power, a beantifnl 
maiden, LopAmndiA, from the best part of *11 
creatnres, and gave her to the king orVidarhha 
to be his daughter. Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beanty, to pretend to her band, 
Agastra at last demanded her in marriage. The 
king, fearing his wrath, acceded to bis w^, and 
LopAmndrA became the wife of the ascetic. When, 
however, aft^ a course of penances in GongAdvAra, 
Agastra desired to embrace his wife, she refused 
to do pis will unless she was decked oat in such 
splendid robes and costly ornaments as she had 
Men accustomed to in her huher’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kinn for treasnres ; but be ascertained that their 
bud^ts were just balanced, ao that they might 
<K)t bestow wealth on him. On their advice *^^<1 
in their company he went to the king of Manimati, 
the DAnava Ilvala, who was famons for his'riches. 

• HohsBMim"*jM|Mr oo Aguty* \a tha Mak H k i r mt m la 
XDJfO XEd», p. tmi 
t JfsAsMs^ts, bi. 87. 

1 B r ka M a aati , ▼.»; JUsatirafS, vfl. fi". 
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Now IlTfcJiiL, Ui i-aiiaj of th? » 

brother, Vfltapi, 'Wfliom, on the ^ 

Brthman, ha tumd to kill nnd then ^ 

q meal- IV hen the uiMdJipis<r 1 iflE,g“«t had hniHhfcl 

birSner, hf hlTiiw^ 

V4tam to JUo affsin, Mid mulia killed hie 
vEctii^ Th* DflJiavit tried Uu* ^ck on 
but hia teHuatation iail™! to reriro 
Acaatva had already ecinip.lotely dipeiitod. ^ 
Il«la^wafl fwn to give Agaatya^itticK treftrorofl 
Bs atiafied the d«irea of UpimudrJL A^^ing to 
the Jtdtntiyana liiu 11. 66}^ howsTM. 
thifl qccMion; teiurtd Umj ^ jj® 

wrong from hU ey®- The ^ htA b j Lopftmntiri 
ft son Soiled DTdhOT nt Idhmai^hiu . . * 

Another famonii deed of Agastya titm hia hMfing 
ontuc^l the fall of Nohti^lL. _ . , 

HTmh, eltor TMi-i^iWilUE Vrtrv hidm, girted J jf 

iJ» omii nuiiu h'eimia Mlor Pl th* 

T i‘hTi T ‘~if md Hjeired W imSflSclu, tmlT' ■ wUb, We 

omi:. fihB. WrtrffreF. WdoJd wA ■WOfPD t 
«l 1 ~r drum IjJ tlK -WflB Blpa 

,,. r j. - bi^A M r ltmI liifiii^ Cli*Tf i •ni^W iL. -Dii 

whwumwi tie RIfi tamed Wm. by Wa 

^SSf Into ^ 

**Vt^Waently Agaatja U mentioticd 
akrit work* oa homing atoyed the obnE^mal rtot^ 
of the Vindhya ronge^ and « having drunk up the 

WM lailme of Mimnt Mtro. rtond whWfa ran 
j WtWtUw. In order in two* 

the lw»Tmly 1)odl« In fo cwp"* bln Iw, Tludbi'* h«iw^ 

- - ■ B hflfarbli lll»i UM (fodi tMMlB eliKDed. 

KSr'lhKffare MfaH ^ uS 

Ikfl iMUl 0* tl» AOOWdlOBly tin Vfl went 

thlnir to d« Ip ike South, be uked the t^wtWn U e we gm w- 
^5u he^ldrtCarw; 

thmkI no ead lm* BP SW ebode la tiie Smith tit ever. 1 nu 

end sfSf were tu jiti™ire.| Tb« EUaJja^ homTM 
and of Ajp 


to atop the roin/ be ia etill invoked in Muaaffar- 


^E^Bouthem Intlia., Agastyn ‘^te venorot^ to ilia 
earliMt ttochar of ecienw andJihmture’; he la 
tho reputed author of many Tamil works ; he 
ia hebeved to be Btall alive, though invialhle in 
ordinary eyes, and to rondo ootnewheM ou Hie 
fine ooiiidu niounUiin in Travuncom commentJ 
eallud AgftHtya'a hill, from which the 1 0 ^ 01 , or 
TamrawunTH the Jiacred rivor of TmneveUb UUtea 
ita t' See nlM Vedio Keuoion (4 my. 

H- JaooBft 

AGE.— Inmost ammalfl there la a normal h];«- 
dfiei size 10 which the groat majority of the adutt 
marnbore of the species clcBely approiimate, in a 
Ifuge oolleotien reprtMiiciB.g a apwio* them may 
J»afew gianti and a few dwarfa^ but mort of the 
members ebow a clo« approxmiaHon to tho «i^ 
limit of growth, aud Uioro aro gV«l 
believing that tho uonnal apecidc eiw It naaphiy;, 

11 that It lioBi been etowly eatabliiihed m ihe cour* 
of aeloctioii ns the fittest mae for the pven organ- 
irotiocL imd tho given ccndliions of Mo. In |dme 
caMtts e.s. aiany fishes, tbaro io no 
I^lFT of growth; thus haddocks aro often found to 

^^^mllarty* in miuiy antmnJii that have bcM care- 
fnlly studied, we find thftt thuro is a norn^ paton- 
tiftl duration of Me,— an age which la ra^^ 
cicreedcd, tiiouBh It may be seldom nttameib 
Thin normal ' lease of life’ la in moat ensns knowu 
only in a ganeral way, ihoogh la many cases we 
am able to toy that the living aefttnro tn q^ucstion 
never lives than a ftiw months, or a year, or 

a few year*. Statistics from forniH koft Iti cap¬ 
tivity are obviously Titiatod by tho urtihcial cen^ 
ditionB, and the life of aiumaU in their uatn™ 

_1-!.!^_i_..n.iful Vto 11 ^ violent dofttti — 


___ , taksa. 

_ - ■-nn.-Ur nA hnl Of BtVlf 1* ImwI 

^th^oc In Bt tB, it ^rtlawd Lbsi Jw 

Andfiji, sad Ustca UAA tUm Lht wrlj- htiton ol Kiv*uft ud 

lUmibLU. , 1 4._j - 

The drinking up of the ocean ia thus r^tlatod m 

the J/hAdWdroffl {iii. Wff.J: 

Tbm RllskiTTvi« lUbru, a cfaw Ot Asan^ 

Vrtm wnjflst tliP (iida After tlw drutfe al their jus^rUwj 

bStheuiHlna la llw oom vhnrt tlH jc^wcld 

Owm md dUenoLial ta asiirtWH liis UnUupin* ^ bob 

^ of UM world ™ ivd^ alwined tj 

■dvtaid by Vbnu W Itapm Aauit^ fw hdp- 

oadinvEy, di^ ap lii* wmlw ol Uw «»*n »wl thusWid tart 

^^^pyu, wbo we» Uvpn sUta tj ^ 

wtlatisd till nWitlistlia led tto Outa*. to It *nd 

flUtd U p^slfl "iJl5 w^ter. 

A curiona trait of our toint i* uiat he wm a 
fanvons hunter and archer, Tor this reason, prob- 
nhly, Mann (v. 22) oddneca Agastya as »" au¬ 
thority for kiUing d«r ond buds for Hvcnfictal 
purixieea luul for seirants’ food. 

After his death Agastya was plscod among the 
starsH to Canopna, ice meet brilliant star in tbo 
smithETO heavens mcMiptSirtos. The heliacal vMng 
of thii star* while the son is in the astezism HsstA. 
marks the totting in of autumn after the cloea of 

^^Agtotya seemst In popular belieft to ropmwnt 
thut foroa of nature which make* an end of the 
monsoon,—in mythologioal (angua^ drinkn up the 
waters of the ocean.—and which oringB hock the 
sun, temporarily hidden by the donda of the rainy 
Hjaaon, or, tuitiod mythologicftlly. stays the growth 
of Vindhya obetructing! the path of the *um Aa 
a nun-goming, ‘who is jmppoeed to have power 

* MoAiltitifrdlS, ilL . _, 

tSolWiUdoiui V. ITfl,. dl. UtUr i md.wlia hbm vuU- 
tfcma vlSL »B. 

i VoUAhdrvbi. QL 103L 

liL lit: fddaishiff, ad. hearwiii. p- ±iir. 
r<LiIhriiiaJin^Vtti“J.t ll.E _u 
■t t'srHlAa SlOim, arAfltSaAiitil, ilL Tff. 


oondUloua is w often ended by a , 

coming sooner or later socoidiug to tl»o vaiyrng 
interunty of the vtrnggie for esttatence—that it ta 
difficult to toy what the normal potential flnimlion 
of life raOly i*. But a criti^ mney of n Imct 
bodv of facta led WebTiiann in his tosay on ^Tbe 
Du^tioTi of Life' flS^O) fo the roodnuion that 
this, like siie, is an adaptive choroclor, gradaMiy 
dQfined by selection in relation in the external 

cundition* of life. , 

Attempts have often been u^o to eorrtlaco 
the duration of life with certain ftlruclujul and 
funetioud chajucteristlcs of tho type dii!ttL.SFBd, 
e.o, with dto, with tlm duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or dngguhnpa of bifj.l^t 
none of these cporrolatlona tan he dcncroJiieti. 
and there is much to ha said for Wessmauns 
more dontious thcai*. tliat the length of life is de¬ 
termined in relation to tho needs of the specif 
Given a oertiun mte of roprcHlntUan and a cortMO 
average mortality, the duration of life that snr- 
vh-esifl tlmt whioh is fittest to the wnditions. 

I See Adaftauqs.) In the lamo essay Ttciiimann 
pointed out that unicellular organisms, which Imro 
no ‘ body' to keen up, which can continually make 
KOod tlnur wasio by repair, and which have v^ 
flimple inci pensive modesof roptCKl uotiou, ore f 
<jftliy ■ immortal." ic, they ore not snhjoot to 
death to higher orgauioms Mr& Epigrammatitony 
evpros^, natursT death is ihe pnoa paid 

^ tiia COM of man, we most clearly dijinj^^ 
between the loFfjfvify, ^^nt M 

yeori in Europe—Wt happily roisahla with ue 
crmnDg Infantllemortabty. improved sani^ttot, 
dSei^g warfare, increasing tcmpeitoco i^d 
Srefu!Sk-*pd tiio jwiCTpf^ 
which for tho present roee 1» normally between 

'CV«*^ r*- Apeter iisM* ^ 
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•erenty and oq« hondrod yean. There ia no war¬ 
rant for fixing any precise limit, either for the paat 
or the futare. All that we can scientifically say 
b that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater hnman lao£;^ty than 104 years. Sir 
Ceorge Comcwall Lewb did good senrice (1862) in 
dmtractively criticising nomeroos allied cases of 
centenarianum, the oocorrence of wbi^ he at first 
regaHed as quite unproved, but even he finally 
admitted that men do sometimes rea^ a hundrM 
years, and that some have reached one hundr^ 
and three or four. The famous rssos of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the (Countess of Dee- 
mood, said to be IS^ 160, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Sir. Thoms, wno edited 
2iote*andQutriu at the time when Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. As man 
b a slowly va^ng organbm, as regards physical 
characters at least, it b extremely unlikely that 
hb loomvity wm ever much greater than it b 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in si re are 
alike incredible. 

Prof. E. Metchnikoff b one of the few modern 
blologbts who would deal generously with 
and other old records of great human longevity, 
lie apparently thinks there has been some nu^ 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 069 yean 
and Noah’s 060, but be accepts the great agea of 
175, ISO, and 147 ascribed to Abraham, 

Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, be accepts the 185 
years with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
cT^lted. ^ And as be b generous in regard to the 
past, be b bopefol in regard to the future, believ¬ 
ing that a more careful and temperate life, as w^ 
as an enlightened recognition of the dbhannooies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, aa BufTun says, * die of disap¬ 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere *a hundred 
yeara* ’Humanity,* Metchnikoff says, ’would 
make a great stride towards longevity co^ it pat 
an end to syphilis, which b the cause of one-»th 
of the easm of arterial scleroris. The suppression 
of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro¬ 
duction of senile degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a still more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age »nd of the 
means of modifying its patbologicaTcharacter will 
make life longw and happier.' He also quotes the 
theoretically simple eoudusion of Pflfiger’s essay 
on ’The Art of prdonging Human Life”:—’Avoid 
the things that are harmfal, and be OK^erate in 
all things.' 

A fact of mneb interest b the statistical evidence 
that such a subtle character as ’longevity,’ b 
U> say, a tendency to a certain leare o? life, bo it long 
or short, is heritable like other inborn character^ 
^*/«*d*, of contse, to some extent with the 
tMlvidual or hb environment to determine whether 
the inherited tendency b realised or not. Jost 
as stature b a heriUhle quality, so b potential 
longevity, but the degree of exiiression b ia part 
determined by ’nurture’—taking the word in the 
widest sense. 

There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death b not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity—the fate of all life; we can 
carry the analysb farther, and say thsit it is inci¬ 
dent on the complexity of the bodily machinery, 
whi^ makes complete recuperalion well-nigh im¬ 
possible, and almost forces the organbm to aceiunn- 
late arrears, to n> into debt to itself; that it b 
inddent on the limits which are set to ^e multi¬ 
plication and renewal of odh within the body, 
thus nerre-cdb in higher animals cannot be add^ 
to after an early stage La development; and it b 


incident on the ocennenoe of organically expensive 
modes of reproductioo, for reproduction b often 
the beginning of deatiu At the same time, it 
seems difficolt to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall lMu:k on 
the selwtionbt view that the duration of life has 
been^ in part at least, pnnetnatod from without 
and in refmrenee to large issues; it has been gradu¬ 
ally regulated in adaptation to the welfare of the 
spMieB. 

It semns to ns suggestive to recognize four 
categories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first b that of the immortal nntr»»llnlsr ani. 
mab which never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The seemid b that of many 
^Id a nim a b , which reach the length of their 
life's tether withont xny hint of agemg, and pass 
off the scene—or are shoved off—victims of violrat 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in rears, there b not in their organs 
or tissues the least hint of age-degeneration. 
The third b that of the majority of dvilued 
h um a n beings, some domesticated, and some wild 
a nim a l s, in which the decline of life b marked by 
normal sensseenee. The fourth b that of many 
boman beinj^ not a few domeeticated animab, 
•.g. horse, dog, cat, and some semi-domesticated 
animab, notably be^ in which the close of life b 
marked by dbtinctively pathological sret/ify. It 
seems certain that wild animids n^y exhibit more 
t h an a sli^t senescence, while man often exhibits 
a bathos of senility. What b the explanation of 
thb? 

The majoritT of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death. Before there b time for senescence, 
much leas senility. The character of old age de- 
l^ds npon the nature of the physiologic bed 
debts, some of which are more unnatural tKsn 
much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wild a n i m als, much more unnatural in m^iti 
m an im als. Farthermore, civilized man, sheltered 
from Uie extreme physical forms of the straggle 
for existence, can live for a long time with a very 
defective hereditary constitution, which may end 
In a period of very undesirable senility. Man b 
also very deficient In the resting instinct, and 
seldom takes much thouj^t about reating habits. 
In mMy ra s es , too, there has come about in human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the we^ to survive through a period of pro¬ 
longed senility. We cannot, per^ps, do otner- 
wise in regaru to those we love; but it b plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
sta nd a r d of vitality rather than merely to prolong 
existence, so that £1 we have an old age it may be 
without senility. Tlioee whom the gods love die 
young. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD. 


PrimitiTe (L. H. Gray), p. 183. 
Australijm.—S« ALCiiBRrxoA. 
Babylooian (A. Jebemias). p. 183. 
Baddhist (L. DB l-A V. PocssiJt), p. 187. 
Christijui (G. Boxet-Mauby), p. 190. 
Egyptian (F. Lx. GBirnru), p. 192. 


AGES OF THE WORLD (PrimitiTe and 
American).— X. The conception oi a serieeof cosmic 
eras, mutually reUted, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the enUro jcnown 
world and forming the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The Idea of creation U common to 
practically all religious systems (see wU CosMO- 
COXY), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a oo^ic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the^world. 
later, it would seem, comes tbe doctrine t^t 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be^a new world, 
a belief which b found, for instancy in systems » 
divergent as the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
oormccted with the belief in the regeneraUon 
of the world is the weU-nigh universal d^^ 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Delcok). The theory of Ages of 
tiie World has been carried sUll furth« by the 
phase which holds that the present cosmic era 
been preceded by others, and the Gree^ Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a 
of cycles each of which contains four Ag^ wd 
which have been and are to be repeated in infinite 

BUCcesMion. , v i- * • 

2 . The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philoeophued 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (IKor« ana Day*, 
1 C^ 201 ), according to whom there have been four 
—golden, silver, brass, and iron—each worse 
than the one preceding, ^ually peeeimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugat, 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ (12,000 years), arc 
succcMively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a senw 
of Ages of the World aeems to to unknown, yet it 
la noteworthy that among the South Amm^n 
Indians it is generally hwd that the world has 
already been uestroyoi twice, once by fire and 
by flood, as among the eastern Tupia and 
the Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms bad occurred, but that the 
world was again to to destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

5 . Outside the great culture nations ot Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Axtecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence of tbe still more highly developed M^as of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no special name, was preceded bv four 
Ages or ‘Suns’; the Sun of Earth, Uie Son of 
Fwe, the Sun of Air, and tbe Sun of Water. Each 
of these cycles bad been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Axtica looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled with special fear; every fire was ex. 
tinguish^, and all the priests, followed by the 
pecmle, marched in solemn procesmon to a moun¬ 
tain two leagues from the capitaL There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of tbe 
Pleiades, and when thu constellation was seen, 
tbe priesU rekindled fires by the friction of two 


Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 192. 

Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 200. 

Jewish (E. N. Adxkb), p. 202. 

Muhammadan.— See CO8MOOOXY (Mub.). 
Teutonic.—See COSMOOOXY (Tent.). 

Zoroastrian (N. SDde&blom), p. 206. 

pieces of wood, one of which was placed w? 
breast of a human sacrifice, while the mulutude 
rejoiced m the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two y.^*^ 
It is noteworthy that Axtto sources vary widely 
with regard to both the length and the sequent 
of the cosmic eras, the latter given not only 
as stated above, but also as Air, 

Earth ; Earth, Air, Fire, Water; ater, E*rth, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In Uke 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which 
ated the several eras varies according to Me dix- 
forent sources, but it U certain at lewt ttot the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famme, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air to a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4 . Tbe basis of thb Axteo belief in Am of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropic 
country, and also to the political and socim revolo- 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to to pre¬ 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, mythopoetically magnified by suc¬ 
cessive generations, especially as this hypothesis 
also expmins the characteiistio South Am^^ 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Babyloi^).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform ^np- 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians bad re¬ 
flected on the course of the world’s history,jmd 
that they regulated the Agee of the orld accordmg 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reporte 
a statement of Beroeus, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Mardnk temple of 
Babylon, and whoso lost hbtorical work thaldaua 
was intended to prove the commen^ment of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
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world corresponds to the acoounU which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 
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AGES OF THB WORLD (BabylonUn) 


The Babylonuua doctrine, which we find {lopalnr* 
iied in myth*, dimnuUic and festi^'e otutoms. and 
punea, inquires into the or^n of tiling^ and the 
tievelopment of the world irom its bcjnnnings in 
chaos to its renewal in future leooa. The do<^ne 
baa qnead orer the whole world. We find it a^n 
in Ej^pt, in the religion of the Areata, and in 
India; traces of it are diacorered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
Sooth America. To refer toeee phenomena back 
to ‘elementary ideas* (Bastian, Volhtridu)^ such 
as may arise independentl;|r among different peoples, 
will not hold good in new of the circumstance 
that we have to do with ideas connected with 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
obeervationa Bal^lonia vraa, moreover, according 
to a constant tramtion, the home of astronomy 
(* Chaldean wisdom *), and there the science of the 
stars formed the hasis of aD intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthip as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the aodiac Is considered the 
mo^ important of the whole universe. Ihe 
xodiae {npuk iatnt) is the broad 'Way* on the 
heavens, e. 20 degrees, i^n which the sun, the 
moon, V'enus ana the war other moving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
c«>arse; while the other sta!^ the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the hall of the revolving heavens. 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary written on the 
margin of a book of revelation. 

The rulers of the sodiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. In a mrtholomcal text (If A/, iv. pL 5) 
we are told that Bel placed them to rule the hipuk 
hamt. The four remaining planets, Maronk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury. Ninib-Mars, and Nergal- 
Satnm, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, anu have their special place of reve¬ 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
speaking in terms of space, at the four comers of 
tlie worhl. Every one of the astral divinitku 
re pr es en ts the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popnlarixes the teaching, 
and on worship, which agmn is a product of the 
ii^ilioloiqr. The temple-teaching at every plain 
of worship serves to prove tut the (Uvmity 
reveals itsdf at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the correspotiding saoed region 
of the buvens (rerot, Umwinm), The local god 
is swmaiMjr JeuM for the region; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the go^ead. The triad—sun. moon, 
and Venns—in their rdation to each other, as 
well as each of these three bodies individo^y, 
comprehends the whole bein^ of the godhead. In 
the case of every mjrthological phenomenon, the 
question must be raisM whether me divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of ita worship 
stands for the son, the moon, or the Venus-(litar-) 
character. In each ease, however, the deity repre¬ 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every mierooosm of the 
natural world. Tim same b true of Mardnk, 
Nebo. Ninib, and NergaL In the teaching of 
Babylon, which b best known to ns, the mief 
points in the son's track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the son's course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as tb^ *ppc*r 
in theb ooorse. In like manner, they are repre* 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
(Tammoj in the upper and under world), which 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changM of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
emb^imeots of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
tb^Iace of Tammuz in both halves of bb cycle. 

Toe Babylonian sages reached the profound con¬ 
ception that time and spi^ ore identicaL* Both 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of aivbioo. 

The course of the worla cycle b consummated in 
the Btm(»le of the two powers of the world system, 
light ana darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the world and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Efnrpt). She dies and rises 
ai^n from the dead (infiti ia ina ramtaanUa 
iibani, * fruit, which produces itself out of itsdf'); 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dea^ 
The sun, which, in mposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, and in which the stars disappear, 
b the power of the under world. *Istar aesires 
to become the queen of heaven.' In the myth 
she b the heavenly lirgin (in the zodiae site b 
represented by the figure of the Vir:^ with the 
ear of com or with the child) who gives birth to 
tlie sun-child or the moon-child, which then over- 
eomes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new e^—hut then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world ; or she b the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four pomts of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the taming-peunts of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial p^nU 
(Marduk and Nebo), are made use of in the mythol- 
in the following manner: Marduk Is the 
winger in of the new time (the spring sun), Neto 
(Hermes with the balance of the acad) b the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (.Mars) 
bnn^ the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammus hr the b^, the sacred 
of Ninib), Ncr^ b lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 

f daces under the precedence ojf Babylon, whose 
oeal god b Mardnk. The ri^le of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. Uu name 
indicates that be b the ' prophet' of the new time 
(Nebo-Merenry b the moming-star; in the word 
lies the root of the official name nebC, * prophet,* 
i.«. one who announces the new age).t 
The change of the arc of day ana the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related chan^ of life and death in natnre, result 
in the doctrine of the cAanga of the Aga. The 
change of the seasons oorresixmds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm cverTwhere reflects the macrocosm, 

* u greater period of time, in 

which the evolution of the world b consummated, 
si^tho seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 
Tae acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
the observation of the stages of the sun's 
Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
L *^ ^ survey of traces of Agca 

of the world in which the connexion with these 
^ apparent. 

The ctmeiform texts mention * kings before the 
Elood' in opposition to * kings after the nood.’ 
They are thought of as in past time 

• TW Aa^r.-Bsh ‘Sfass. • world,' is Uw Ibb. SUsi, •pttswTsl 
»•, ‘Keralty.' 
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X. Lam oM5i, *the time before the Flood.' In 
the time before the Flood there liTed Um heroes, 
who (eccoidins to the Gilgames which on the 
nth table tells the story of the^ood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Ainrbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magieal text mentions a saying of an old sage 
before the Flood. H^A/.r. 44,2Ua, speaks of *ku^ 
after the Flood.' Berostu indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 190 


years. 

L Alovas(>Bsb. arernT). 

t. aisporM(Adsi)orai)«a^«pa, la lUrdak, tb* son of Esbt 
tbe bwm SM, who, as Um bringvr in of Um new ae* (et. 

XIarduk aa flfhUiw wHb tba dracoo, will 
InUodoea Um dvw ae« of Um worM.* 

a AniftoaaoiMM, 'eiaa.* Aa Adapa o o rrospoola to the 
Bibtkal patriijcb SeUt, AnaCloa ta Uka maniMf oorro- 
(o nank 

4. Amatnoa w toMMdiM (’arorkaisaUv')* Oaia (Chinaa), 

•■tt]lh*(el Aisia. foffidya—*■nith‘k 

5. McfnlaroasT. 

4b DttooofsT. 

7. Evwin ra r h na- J b Ma alwnw ki. ‘tavoorlle of the great gt)ds,' 
who taught hU aoa the aecret of baavea aad earth: i.«. 
Kaooli, who walked with Ood, aad altar a Ufa of MB 
veaiMUM noniber of the aaa) waa taksa awejr. Iha 
Mwtah laaat of Um Uunlng of the whiter aua lUinukkak, 

• foaat.* later appUed to Um dedioatioa of Um Tempte) waa 
ooeaected with Kaoch. Juhile n a(4*i)Myaof him; * Enoch 
waa among Um aagela of Ood Ux )ubUeao: aad thajr 
•bowed him all thet Um nOr a«m ta in beaven and 
on Um aarth, aad be wrote it aO down.' .... 

6. AmempdiioeaCBMf-A'a, 'man of the god Sn sMetha* 

Ibere ia a Babriaolaa text which oo rnmoat e w tea 
*Um eacreta’of AbmI-Wo. 

A Otkrtaa fOparteal)* rknas-TNUtt, tather of Um Babrlonlan 
Koah (llji^iiiBUm. QaMaatra, ta Beroma XiruUretk 

Berosus rehttea that Kronoa before the Flood bad 
ordered XUuthroa to engrave with letter-aigns all 
things according to their banning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets witn cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood hU children and relatives nod gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulate them among the pMple. 

a. The historic penod, which again onfolds itself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connectM with 
the course of the stars. 'Die Golden A^ of early 
times oorresponds to the time in which the venuu 
eoninox in toe sodiae goes through the dominion 
of Ann (four figures). The Flood brot^ht the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
£a (four figures, water• reepon); the historical 
period oorresponds with Bel's re^m of the sodiac. 
For the traclc of the sodiao is portioned out to 
^Vno, Bel. and Ea, the triad of Divine power in the 
whole universe of space, oorresponolng on the 
xodiac to Sin, Samas, and Utar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which aim appears as the power of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon oad been subdued); the 
world after the Flood oorresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation, t 

The aimlication of Ages of the Worid to the 
periods of the evolution of the iron of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 
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the calendar, which is based on ohsenntion of the 
prtcettum t/ the equinoxee. 

By Um prsesssioa of tbs sqaiaoxes is mssat tbs grsdasl dl*. 
plscsnMBt of tbs MBM point of dsx fa tbe ecliptic, Um mkMIs 
lliM of Um aodlsc. wblob the saaS tnek marks oqL Ths incUas- 
Uoo of Um sste of Um ssrtb to Um pisae of Um son Is vsrisbie. 
la scoordsaos wttb this, Um potat ol Intersectioa of Um sppsrrnt 
pIsDt of tbs' soa sad of tbs eqostor reoedss lor tbs spsetstor 
rhr Um obssrvsUoa of tbs sactsats this rasoltsd ia tbs follow. 

pbsaomsaoo: Ths postUoa of ths son ta Um ssbm spring 
dsys rocodss from jssr to jrcsr fsiUMr towards tbs sssA In 
7T ymn Um displsosmeat siaouats to s dsr^ erwry SSOO roars 
tbeesfor s , shoot s 6gors In Um aodlso. Ths vsrssl toolnax 
trsverses ones ta ISxXXOO rssrs Um wstsr-rsgioa (Flood) sad 
Um Sro-rtfioa. Oa this fact reste Um tsscblng of Beirosas girsa 
above (p. lSS*'k 


In the region of farther Asia, the earliest his¬ 
torical time of which we can find tracee in tbe 
original sonrees had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon ^ the forefront. Sargon says, in uU 
State inscription of the king of M3obhtt> that his 
fathers bad, from distant times, since the sron 
of the moon-god {Adt ATaanar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of tbe partition of the world between tbe moon 
and the snn (moon=Btar of the upper world, sun 
= tbe star of tbe nnder world ; see above, p. 184^), 
Nebo would, in the pre-Babylonian order, corre¬ 
spond to Uie moon, Marduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in aooordanee with his character, is the 
* prophet'; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, alao the victor over the 
power of darkness, tbe hearer of tbe tablets of 
late. Under the influence of the snpremacr of 
Babylon be has exchanged bis r4le witn Marnuk: 
and this, by the way, agreoa with the principle of 
tbe BalyIonian doctrine, according to which op¬ 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
sonth and north, summer and winter, day and 
nighty oxchan^m their rOles). We oonld thus sp^k 
of an Age of tne taocm or an Age of Sebo, to w^ich 
in the epoch of tbe supremacy of Babylon an Age 
tf the tun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still tbe latter is at least sahseqnently re¬ 
garded as the Age of the moon ; Le. tbe Aeho Age, 
which preceded tbe role of Mardnk of Ballon, 
has b^n transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned accordi^ to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Twine. —In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (abont B.C 6000-98UU) the snn stood in 
the aocfiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make addition use of this circnmstance in the 
theory of the Ages of tlie World, as we are in- 
clinea to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
ellamoni, ue, ‘ twins'; and tbe hieroglyphics of the 
xodUc, which even to-day indicate tbe Twins in the 
calen^, consist of tbe picture of the waxing and 
waning moon, just as the Romans represented 
Janos, who b^rs the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

Tl^ Age of tbe Twins was for Babylon the age 
of the setuement of tbe Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins {Dioecuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myt^ which mdteate tbe be- 
B^ning of a new epoch (Cyrus, C^^hyses, Komnliu, 
Mmna, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the arch^ 
form of caknlation. Either Nebo was deliterately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marnuk, 
or {c.g,, nnder Sargon) Sivan, tbe month of tM 
moon-god, was regardeil as tbe first month of the 
year. In the same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with J^^ns 
(Jannary), althongh ths huit month was calkd 
December (i.s. the tenth month). 
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Od« woatd expect an Age of the enn to follow 
an Age of the moon (the mn and the moon are alao 
twin*). As a matter of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, which wai ohang^ about a.0.12800, on 
the baMM of the precession into the next 6rare of 
the sodiae, was so adjntted that in the aMuae the 
figure of the Bull followed the Twins. 

(fi) Ag*cf th* Bull. —^Tbis reform of the calendar 
was \jj the aetnal state of] a ff a ir s, '^e 

time of its introduction corresponds snth tlM period 
in which Babylon became tne metropolis of the 
world, hlarduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the 'farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrerzar calla 
himself Ikkam ia Babili. as representative of the 
god on earth), b symbolised by the ball, which 
correeponds to the figure of the Ball in the heavens.* 
In this way tlie Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Msrdnk ss the representa¬ 
tive of Ute Divine power b in an especial sense 
the snn-god. Dammnrsbi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify hb rub as a new 
epoch of the world. He says that he has succeeded 
In 'exalting Mardok.' The priests of Babylon 
celebrate DUnfuk as the fighter with the dragon 
and ss the deminrge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the rdle of Mardnk as 
creator of the world. Tlie bonoor which belonged 
to Nelm as the lord of tbe destinies b transfeired 
to Msrdnk. He determines on New Year's day 
tbe fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, b now recorder 
of the dwtiniea. 

The calendar which corre sp o n ded to tbe Age of 
the Boll must have reckoned the beginning of the 

? 'ear a month earlier, so that the year began with 
yyar and closed vrith Niasn ; for tbe world-epoch 
embracUm a sign of tbe zodiac corresponds to the 
eonne of tbe son through a rign of tbe zodiac, 
».«. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved ontr indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in tbe month fyyar. The investiture b a ceremony 
which took idso in Bab^n, and therefore 
according to ^bylooian law. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-Mardnk, and by thb act hb role 
obtained its ratification and consecration. Thb 
inMgunitioa was still observed in lyysr after 
Nban must have long been r^arded as the first 
month. Under Sargon and Nebochadiezzar the 
inangnration took place in Nban. The new 
csdendar had thus in tlie meantime seenred recog¬ 
nition for its claims. 

The mTthologicnl motives of the Age of the Bull 
hsd to DC taken from the myths of Msrdnk. 
Seeing that .Msrdnk b regarded as the child of the 
son (toe ideogram signifies 'son of the sun ’), the 
motive of the mysterious birth b oounected with 
bis appearance as well as the motive of the perse¬ 
cution bv tbe dragon (exposure and rescue). Tbe 
myths oi Msrdnk which are as yet known have 
not snpplied evidence for hb birth from the virgin 
qoeen of heaven (see above, p. 184*). Bot the 
n^hs tell of the marriage of Maniuk. Tbe child 
of the sun in the coarse of the eyeb becomes 
lover and the bnsband of the queen of heaven 
(Utar). Everr hbtoriral cnlcbnty who, In the 
Boll a|^ was abtingubhed as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc., wss furnished with tbe 
Mardnk motive, if some sntiqosted method oorre- 
spootling to the of tbe Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (sec above, p. 185*). In 
thb way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon L, who founded ^l^lon, and 
in sJl probability was the first to intrwuoe tbe 
Marduk method of reckoning. 

* la Um Bshrloalsa tJsctr sM ol tbs plaartB, Jepbsr Mfulta 
' beU sf llM SOB,* aed Is sxpWasd as tlw * tUTOw ot tbs baavaoi' 
wbkh lbs boO el tbs ssn ptoegta 


•8sma lbs Bdslitv Una ol Asads am L U jr molhar was a 
sssUl,* mj tatbsr ol tbs lower cIsm;. ... Mr vosul motlKT 
ooeeelTod ms, la ssetet did sbs bsar ms. Sbs (aid ms ia sa aifc 
ol bdlrabss, eloasd my doors with |iHcli. MM bm la tbs riser. 

. . . Tbs river bore ms dowearaidi to AkU. tbs watsr-oarrtsr. 
AW , tbs watstMaairisr, rscelrsd aw la tbs IrieedUacsi ol his 
bsait,bro(igfataMopasMcbDd,BiadsBwlitaganlsnsr. Dorfav 
my aettrity Utar feO la lors with ma ... For ysan 1 sojoyed 
■ovsfsl^a power. 

It b rebted of the hero of the Babylonian GU- 
eamid Epic bow Istar eeelu to win hb love, 
luian, boweverf/Tisf. A ttim. xu.21), says hb mother 
b ed bsen a king’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of sn insignificant man. 

Gndea, the Sooth Bi^yloaian priestly prince, 
says to the goddcM, who stands by hb nde, 'I 
hsve no mother, thon art mp mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; tn a secret place hast 
thon borne me.' 

Ninib appears in an epic poem as the hero, who 
will allow ^ royal power to extend to tbe bounds 
of heaven and earth. He b a child of Istar, he 
b isklled ' My father know I not.’ 

Aiuinafirpal allows the following story to be 
told of himself: 

* 1 was bora ia tbs Bddal ol BMoartalas, wblcb as mas knowstb; 
Uwa bMt, O Uur, with tbs (tsacs ol tbias syss cbosta aw, 
hast kuwsd lor bit saprsmsiay, bast broogbi am lortb trom lbs 
mouatauia, aad caQsd ma as ralsr ol BMa? 

Ainrbanipal wishes to be regarded as a child of 
litar, who nad once nonrished him. Tbe writers 
of hb taUets represent hb Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf. p. 187*). 

(c) Ag« of th» JtaiH .—Tbe recognition of tbe ^t 
that the emendar most now be arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal eqninox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the othenim onimportant IdM 
Nabonaaear (Nabfi-nasir, 797-734) a sj^tal signin- 
canoe. The framers of the calendar in hb time 
have dated a new age from Nabonaasar. S]mcelluB 
relates (Ckromoffrapbia, 207) that Nabonaasar, 
according to the testimony of Alexander Folyhbtor 
and Berosos, destroyed all hbtoriral docomente 
rebting to hb predeoeasors, in order that dates 
might M reckonM only according to hb time (rvrs- 
ydyttif rdf rCm aimi 0rwy 

dr' adrsv ^ sadsflF^snt yiwrfnk XsXdolwr fiarOJum), 

Tbs breaklnf of tbs tablets Is aot to ba taksa Btstally. It is 
tbs asms as tbs Swralap af lbs Soska ia rWonna ol otbsr acso, 
la Fsnia midsr AJszaaUsr, la Cbloa, ao. SIX oadsr GUa-sht- 
boBBr. latbsoaasoltbsbarBincoltbaUbranaaof Alezaadria, 
too, Utia motira nuiat bs tabaa onwaMaratino. It alg BltU a 
Um bagtiwitiiy of a asw ara ol taUm fas EcTPt uadar Omsr. 

Thb b the renson why the ^bylonba ehixm- 
olo^ contsined in tbe extent inscriptions begins 
wi A NsbonsMsr. Tbe Ptolemaic canoo, too, wmcb, 
US b well known, did not follow hbtoricitl ends, 
bat represented a calendar vrith astronomical 
limits,t hod begun with Nabonaasar. llie mis¬ 
understanding of Syncellns con also be explained in 
thb way; the CAronoprapAia (267) says the Baby, 
lonions hod from the time of Nabonaasar written 
down the periods of the eoiines of tbe ston (dwi 
Safiowipoo Todt xpdrovt rws irrlptw 
XsXdaiM 4ap(/Sisrss). 

In Babylon itMlf the reform of the Age of tbe 
Rom never obtained fall recognition, becanse the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided with the fall of 
BaWlon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept ib 
bold here. Still Berosos, under the nue of the 
Seleadds, reckons, sa we saw (p. 183*), with the 
Age of tbe Rom. ^ The new reckoning seems to 
have fonnd ib chief support iu Egypt. Just as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphosuing 
Marduk of Babylon, In the some wsv the Age (U 
tbe Rom serv^ the pnrpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Atnon, who b reprewnted with tbe bead of a 

* AMIw, Um * aistsr cf rod,' la Um Cods of Rsaunorati. Um 
priasUy raprasaulaUra of Um aMar-wifa of MaraokTUtar. 

t It waa oarriad torthar for aararal csntnriss alter Christ. 
dsodhM ItoismaMM ta by BO easaos Um satbor; hs hsd ooQsetsd 
Um badittaaMsad prsatrrad thsm la tfasir tnis farm. 
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run* although ha la in bia natore identical with 
Marduk. ^axander the Great, who allow^ him- 
aelf to be celebrated hy contemporary wntera aa 
lord of worlda, and to be punted by^ Apelles aa 
Japiter, conaolted the oracle in the oasis of Jnpiter 
Amon. Manetho aaja that under Boochoria ‘a 
ram (dprtor) spoke.' 

The doctrine of the Ages of the \% orld, aa nmy 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, la connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. Aa deliverer there appears ^ 
liirine power, which reveals itardf in the spring 
coninox. It u Mardnk-Adapa, it is the 'ram, 
wmcb, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra (Il*^) the seer reflects on 
the ways of the Highest: 

'Ibco Um Hifbwl kMlMd at his UaMS; lo, IKsy wire at aa 

aod. and hia moo* («a«ute) wera folL-Now Um sarth win 

tia latraabtd and ratuni ... aod tenat in Um Jodfsaeat and 
nMtcjr ot bar orcator.* 

In these words lies the fnndamental relimons idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. *The 
leona were fnlh* * The time is folfUled.’ * 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World with the expocUtion of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
US at once aa axioms : 

I. TKe Afft of perfeeiitm tie* at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the b^gfinning, so^ that it is the task of 
science to discover the original tmth by ohserva* 
tion of the book of revelation written down in Uie 
Btan, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
liave crept in tbrongh human guilt, m also the Age 
of pure Dsppiness lies at the beginning. 

*rhLn fundamental idea has produced a special 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver u the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the aun.t copper the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the sUver mnst 
have been the first Age, on which a IcM valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the anooession: Golden. Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Work* and Dags, QDIT., aM Ovid, Metam. 
i. 89ff.). The incceseion of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Book of Daniel. The 
commencement adth the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the ann predominates (see above, p. 
1 j 3“). It roav, however, point to the Balwlonian 
conception, which gives toe first place to Mi^nk 
aa a son-phenomenon, jaat os the planetal series of 
onr days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Owing to the change of the beptagram into a 
pentagram, Saturn is represented by the son, sa 
Stars is ly the moon; and an astronomical text 
of the Ba%lonians, which has been handed down 
to oa from the time of the Arsaeids, expressly si^s 
that Saturn and the son are identical.; As far 
aa the rest are concerned, the order of succeasioa 
corresponds to the astral theory. The third, ^ 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar•Venus, the third 
figure among the raers of the sodiac. 

The saoceasion gold, silver, copper, brings the 
■econd characteristic at the same time into view. 
It is as follows: 

2. The times are becoming voree .—This is much 
* (fml (mM, * Um *n (uH,* sra Um worte la m oncla 

whiefa Akutaaipsl laodres fai Soia. aeootUiiic to which ha is 
said to lM*e bssn profiiMaisd 14M jmn baton aa Um aavtoor ol 
Naas, Um otMaa or brnm. 

I Thanton Um nlaUoo at tha vataM ot oilvtr and gold la 
anUiiuitT la 1: UU. ia Um folaUoa ot Um oooras of tha mooa to 
thiu of Um inn (n: aSOV Iba ranoias el ooloun. which BawUa. 
aoo tooad on tha pla^ atm ot tha Natio tooitila in Borwpfia, 
wan for Um hio ow aUvor (whita), tor tha aoa goldaa. for Tmu 
Usht-ratkiw. 

t Ct. tor this, Um pROtnt wriicrh Dee ATim JMUe Am aittn 
OniriUr, p. IS. 


more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided hy the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age. 
oorresponding to the distress of the presoit time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, wideb 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natoral order. The ^bylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cursing, which stands 
in oppositioin to the time the deliverer brings (see 
above): * When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then will the clear become aull, the pore 
dirty, the lands will fall into confnsioo, prayers 
will not be heard, the signs of the prophets 
become unfavoarable.' In a form oi curse whidi 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the go^ we have the following: 

' Uodar Us ntk tha osa wfll davoor tha olhar, the Paopla wtQ 
oaD tholr childiaa for gold, tha haohaod will desert Us wlfo. 
tha wUa her boatiwad, Um bmUmt will bolt the door agsiast her 
dsogfatar.' 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of which origi* 
nates in the 3rd mill, (the time of Ammixadoga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing b expected : 

Tbs laacoeU ahaU not tpara tha seacooto, MtaopotooiM 
J] not sport Mtenpotawito, nor Aeeysim Amyrta, tha IDamlta 
tha **»—**—. Um Cwalu tao Oanltea. tha SatMsa tha 8U' 
tMant, Um Ci>t«an tho Cutaaiia, tha Lutubaan tbs Lolo b wa n a, 

ono land anoUMT land, ooa BMn otbar DMo. ocM brothoraaothor, 

but thar aball atrika anoh otbrr d aad. Bnt aftsr that Shnli 
Um who shall lay them all low aod ortTwhafan 

than savosaUy.’* 

Signs in the son and in the moon prochtim the 
end. In s hymn we have the following: 

* Oh, fathar Bal. . . oh, lord of tha land, tha awa rcjacto hrr 
faunb, tha aba-goat Imt Ud. How mtvh loagar la tbr faithful 
city Um mothar rolact bar aoo, tha wUa bar hoabandt 
Heaven aod aarth ara bkl low. tbara la no hgbt with oa. Tba 
am doas not riaa with Us radiaooa ovtr tha land. Iha boon docs 
not rlsa with bar hgbt over Um land. Dan aod awon do not rtaa 
w(Ui thair radiance orar tha land.* 

The time of the enrae corresponds to the rale of 
the powers of the lower world. It b like the time 
of the descent of 1.4tjtr to Hades. When Venus b 
in the lower world, all life b dead. As it b in the 
omall year, so b it in the world rev. 

But then comes the great revolution : 

3. TAe happg time ^ the beginning comes back. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of thb time of 
ble»uig. It b only from the description of the 
happy role of kin^ who are praised by the writers 
of tne tablets as the bringers m of a new A«, that 
we extract the motives of the time of blesaing. 
Especially b thb the case with A^rbanipal. 

• Sinoa Um Uaa Um gods in tholr MmeOitMOi did art nM on 
Um UaroM of my faUtwa, Hatnman bM aatti lorUi Ua rain, Ea 
opaiMd Um rtwings; Um grain was Are eOa high In Um oar, tte 
can wars BvaaixUM cQs kmr, Um harvoot was ptonUful. Um 
oom was abondant. ths aaad ihoi ii|^ Um ireos bora rich Intlta. 
Um nutltiplM •xoeodiiMly. During my raign Umts was 
groat abondanoe, undtr my nua rich H cMi n g rtraamad down.* 
LrraaaTVsa. — A. Jaramlas, Dos AT im Liekte Am etten 
OrimUe, Lcipair, 1900 (ch. t * DU ahorUataDacha Ubia ond 
das altocUnUliacba WattbOd*)^ BoAsUmiseAm im XT, do. 1906; 
Schrader, HAT (M cd. rtvUad hj Kisuaaro and Win^Jw. 
Barbn, 190*), sa«.. «»(».; H. WlncUar. AUorisntm ti ^ 
FmmJmmgtn, UL IT9iL, *74®.. DU WHtmmstkemmng Am attm 
OrUnU, AtborUntstHsdU G e msAie k tmmf om mme . Ks mU^ he*. 
L 1. IL * (taipalg, ad. PfrtfferX *H lmmcUh ikl und WattoobUd 
baf dan BaarlanUn* In DtrmlU OrimU, Ul. tlX, Laipsig. 

Alfred Jkkexias. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Boddhbt).—The 
views of the Buddhbb on period* of oiwnuml 
destruction and renovation were mattem of vivid 
interest to the first Orientalists, as will be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. Thb interert W 
rather langnbn^ sinoe tho pabheation of we 
Beligion du Buddha of Khppen, the last who has 
dodt thoroughly with thb topic. 

* Nets bow Um wheia arcrid U tmbvaecd In Um range of 
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Th« fanciful thcorim of the Knlpa* or of 
tk* World do not appear tu be easential to Biuf* 
dhiun, urbetber lo<^ea upon aa a relb^fioa or as a 
philoNophr. Nor are tbejr of mjrthologiw moment, 
tadnjt rather matter of * secular knourledge,' or, aa 
a UMdhist would say, lokAyatika. Nevertheless, 
aa they can be proved to be very old ; as tber are 
made nse of when the myriads of Bnddhas o! the 
Great Vehicle are honoum. and have been dnl j re¬ 
corded by the Bnddhists of every oountry, Sinha¬ 
lese as well as Mongolian; as, moreover, some 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter¬ 
woven with them, we may be allowed to consider 
the subject in all its aspects. 

IlMra is BO bartirabic c< trsMBtentiMi for saSiMlrsr ; tbcr* wlQ 
bo BO Mhl lo It: OB Uiw two pooKs oil Bod rfhi ot oehooS oar—. 
Bot, orlthoat nMaUaaln( that meaUUotM oo tbo bcyliiati^ or 
tbs rod o( tbo ooobioo or* torbiddon by tbo Boddho In ooaio 
trxto (MO AosoonoMB (BoddkMDi H wnot bo obwr^ tbnt 
tbof* looaoBd Is tiBssBumtioB lor tbo Arbsts, wborMUroar 
si Uw Umo oI driiw, ‘ nte oxiotenoo lo lor ino tbo bot on*.’ 
Morooror. to tboBwfctbiow ct tboOront Vobieio, Avolokita, lor 
IsslSBOO owe AvatosiToX rooolrid to p ootpooo ids oatertsf lato 
Nirrie* tilt ovoty cronOoro obould, by Uo own rrolty olrlno 
sswlluii, bars berti carrlod Into tbo poooo of oshrotton. Tbo 
yrnbbisi. whoro tbo tnto art dloBt, or ralbor, ooBtradloCsry, 
win probably ba«« to bo oolrod os It bos booB ^ tbo SSSkbya: 
ilw mnbv of hmtty laAntte, liMfv wiO o itin cf ivunif 

a Ubm wboa all win haro ottotnod Klrrioa. Hobm uirro ooad 
bo BO doopoBdoBcy, lor «w coa bo omntu tbo oloct, tt oBly wo 
ooroferit. 

IbooriM OB tbo mo l uU oBs ol tbo world aro add, in tbo B r oA 
Me)S(aiwlls, to bo osUanooos lo BoddhlBn, and oven abea to 
ItsoplriL BttttbnoooBboaainonataiallMd: asdaWhiloarbriB- 
ally Tofv Hko tbo BrUimontral tboorloo, tboy woro workod iltor 
a BOW ploB. 

Tboro la mmtloii la tbo loartb odld of Aioka ol tbo ooxt 
dootntetioB «l tbo UbIvotm. *Tbo ploiu klaf bopM tbat bla 
•OBO and (Ttadootio, and oo on, will maintain ^od practioaa UQ 
tbo aeo of cnonikal doofnirtlfwi (BmbM||aAajm)/ Tbio text 
dooo Bot, howvror. nroro that tbo bottal in tao vary opoady 
dkappaariBoo of Brnwibloai waa idU tinkaowB. 

The csmonicBl P&li texts do not famish ns writh 
the oomplcte theory now to be stated. Those 
aflbrd only hints or allostons, from wbidi it is 
difficnlt to draw any oonelnsion as to the condi- 
tioni of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
hints, however, will be carefnllr pointed ouL So 
far as the Boddhism of the South is ooncemed, we 
derive our knowledge from the Commentaries, of 
which tbo materials are much older than Boddba- 
chofa, their official eom^Ier; and for the Bud- 
ahim of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sooroes, confirmed by the Akkidkarwta 
literature. 

Tbs general lines are as follows: 

A •l^iod’ {kappa), or ‘Great Period' (moAd- 
hapjM*, taipa) ot cosmical evolntion, is to be 
divided into four ' Inoaleulsbles* (osanJtAcyya) or 

* IncaJcnlable Periods' (asanJfcAcyyojboppa, osati- 
kkfepakalM). Those last are wways mentioaed 
in the following older: (1| Period of destraction 
{mimrai(akappa, tammrtakalpa) i (2) of duration 
of the oMtmetion {tamvafiaitnAjfin, mdtvartattkd- 
pirn, when the world remains destroyed); (3) of 
renovation, or rather revolution (eicoffa*, vivarta*); 
(4) of duration <d the world renovated (AHOuttara, 
iL 142, iv. 100; Majjh. L 35). 

How long is an * InoalenlaUe' period ? The 
answer given by Bnddha himself is a very good 
one: It u diffiemt, i.a impossible, to ex^ost an 

* laoalculable' by nnmberiiig hnndreds of tbousands 
of year*. In Saityrntta, ii 181-2, there is a simile 
which has found its way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records: * Suppose a mountain of iron to 
be toQcbed every hundred yean by a moslin veil; 
the moontain will be destroyed before the Incal¬ 
culable is at an end — and the soihsdra has no 
common mearare with the Incalcolabiea, nav, 
with hnndreds of tlnmaands of Incalonlables *: tte 
•aikpira being * infinity* as we should say, and the 
' Incalculables * indefinite. 

The same problem ocean in the kfakOpastu (L 
77). It is said that the future Bnddha must, be¬ 


fore becoming a Bmidha, pa» tbrongh * stages' or 
'terraces' of immeasnrable dnration {aparimita, 
apropuya). * If it be so,' asks Kbtylyana, * how 
vml the fotore Bnddha ever attain the higher 
atagef Answer: 'It is the same with the Ages 
of tne World t each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.* 

Notwithatendlnf timsa vary dear atetemaats. Buddhists aad 
BMdaraa bava trted to caicnkla tba * InealcolaUa.* ' AaaAkbya- 
ya.* Uka many otber words ol lbs saias laaaaltig (aad Ubm 
art plcaty ol words la Ssaakrit to ST|irsM * liiaaMlaMa'X has 
bsaa osad to ladleate aa tiaeC nombsr. Bot Uw liste ot * bl(h 
Boabara,* tba se-oatlad poAtH, art coaatraeted oa dl#wvot 
prtadplai: Uw p r cu r sw l o o balag annwUmrS tqr tnuHlplsa (10^ 
100, IWO; or 10,10,000,1.000.000 .. .)l s na wtl ww a by aqnarca, 
aad Uw BtsAiblpsiw doaa ao« atwaya bold Uw aaaw pnMW la Uw 
Hate. A. BOoMwat asid tbat aa‘lacalcnlable'wl loaowad by 
17 dpbars (100.000,000,000.00 0 ,000) yaan. Bat tbsM Ocurca 
ffva a pwrardAs, aoC aa aaaAkAi«|ra. From Uw Dkamma- 
Iw d tpO S , Boraoal aad llardv adnsH 1 klloiwad by 07 d pWsr s ; 
aad Uwra b; aocordlag to tlw Srst aainad. a vary Inj^loas 
onwiNnatian oC tba llrat * aombras praatter*' la Uw fOnaadoa 
ol Uda DiBBbsr. JoiaviUt (Wnhifssa nanaawd sooroes) baa 
1 loOosrad by 63 dphara. F^oa ftorowas sooreta, Pallsgoix 
has 1 foUowsd by M dpbera, sod Bamool. l-^14fl dpbara. 
Aoeordiao to tbs Xortbsrn AbSuiAaraM Hat, asoAtApriM baiag 
tbatanlor asaoBwtrle profraadoa (1, 10, lOO .. .X wa bavsl 
(oOowed by U dpbmm. EasUy, tbs Ba d dAd s a r a i hsaba Uat 
sivao a sum laigar aunbar ol dpbara. Oivae a prngraadno, 
10, los, 10*. lOS, . . . atmAkJkfffo Is tba 10*U> term: to write 
Uw Bombar tbiu dasetibad wa dwold rsqulra Sit aapcUlleBs 
ol kilomatrss ol dpbara, aUowlng tbat oaa dplwr a cc nplM a 
leiwUi ot OiOOl m. That sugraate la aoBw dtpaa tba vNCasaa 
olaa * Inealoaiabla.* 

Theoretically, ench ' Incslcalsble* is divided into 
twenty Antarakalpat {*kappa) or 'Intermediate 
Perioos.' But the advantage of this division is 
not very dear, except in the third Incalculable. 

When the Great Period begins, of which the 
Destraction Age is the first port, the average 
duration of bnman life is 80.0U0 years. Gradually 
there is moral deterioration, with a corresponding 
decrease in the age of man (see infra, p. ISIP). 
The destraction b near at band. A nonditsd tbon* 


sand years before it b to begin, a Dtoa or Angel 
(a 'Bnddhbt Noah,' as be has been called) (rives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of tune ail 
the creatures, with the exception jnst to be noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, i.t, in spheres 
which will not be overtaken by tbe destruction. 
The time for a higher reward nu^ be said to hare 
come for tbe gieat majority ot creatures, after 
numeroos migrations amongrt ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone ' in whom the root of 
merit b destroyed' by adhesion to wrong views, 
and for whom * the word of deliverance has 
utterly perblied,' cannot by any means ascend into 
tbe higher realms; and as the hell in which they 
are tormented b going to be annihilate they wiu 
take reUrtb in the bell of some univerM wboae 
destruction b not imminent. Ebeuiiere it b said 
that there are self-made helb for them. In the old 
sources it would se^ tbat only Devadatta, the 
cousin and rival of ^kyamuni, will endnre ' for 
aa age,' or 'for ages' {kappaffka) in a state of 


pain. 

Thb gradual disappearing of the animate world 
(tattaloka) fnlfib the first.intermedbte Period of 
the Age of Destructioo. Now begins the Destruc¬ 
tion OI the * reoeytacle-world' {b^janatota) itself, 
by fire (fc/rbUamwwfanf), by water (ap»), or by 
wind (nflyii«).t There b a complete set of 64 Great 
Periods, m regular succession; seven deatruetioas 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
one by water, and so on, the last, is. the 64th. being 
by wuid. We are told that tbe destruction by fire 
does not reach so high in the various sphoes of the 
oosmoe as does the deetrortkm by water; and the 

* All tba go4a caOad Lokabjruhaa bold Ibis oAos ot Xoali, 
coordlair to Uw FimtdMimofjfO (Warns, p. StSX 

I xfiL; ipoaamvaMa, tr]o», vkjm* (JPTS, 

13S1. p lU). Fm Uw EkmiBwitlral tpaoulatiotw, ass 'JlatMa- 
paito^' ap Aolrscbl. Ost OmmImtU, p 346; B6bU.*ltoUi. 
AM. ‘Saibvarta. Badiwtaka.' 
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desttuctioo by wind is grewter ttisn the destrurtioo 
by vfttcr limit ol dcfitruction)* 

M»d iMotubty slw brtwssn tbs •ouross. Kd^psa bus s 
tnscttloaa tbeOfy. sUtiM tbst tbws ms 

dMUuotkMM by flwTi^sooe. ****? *?,” *** ** *yy^ 

tbs ofdM Is whWsh *°‘***^.*W?.^ 

tells to bad any aatborily to wwort his nsww Dos# tM 
dMtruo^ by tos analhllato ooly^ worlds no to tbs al^ 
ot tbs lUbibrahiaasa, inatudiac tbs spbsrs of tbs tab B^to- 
tlo^ Or doss kt anathUats tbs two **S^„‘®‘?f****^ 
supsrlor bdonclnc to tbs ssooed Dbyiaa (Psri ttoiwy M and 
Af^mna^SSSor Doss ^s Wa^Psstewfro. wto^ to 
oM dsstroys tbs Ibrss ssooad Dbyiaa “* 

two tooted Dbyiaa abodesT Mtaidy, odsuacte rito*^^^^ 
pen. rlrs# a third opfadoa : the water destroys ^ Brst 
Mudnaabods. last^thsrssse wi stobsafsesratagryaeotss 
issards tbs t»Tad wkl^ orsrtbrows ths worlds “Ptoths ssooad 
iourth Dbyiaa abode. Tbs Matter woohi bs a HUtetoo ta^^ 
to detatooar atteotiao U we did aot Sod to tbs ibahsKf^, 
ths ttrst Botte o< the 

HimmL , cipiatoiiic the origtoatloo ol ths aabsfse, staM that, 

durtos the period at dostroction, beton °***^h^ b**^^ 

WrTw ths World ol Badlaaos (te. to t& 

abode)—heocw tbs ootaioo that tbs toe (ths llrs no^ bs mraa^ 

as it Biors (rsqasat) reaches op to 

Dbyiaa abods; botBuddba adds that, at Ibsor^lln ol Usoe, 

Uw^^cs ol BraboA with Mshibratoai appears, thte bstog 

teUen lroo» ths World at *todtenotTheri^ ^ 

ol the two ftfst seco^ 

sssr^t^s:; £r»X.”?Ss^ iS 

Un^STlh^wr 0* UK ■K l « U* U Uwto W M 
aot perteclty elaborated wbea the BrmAmaf4U was compOe d . 


DeUili t bre given of the destruction W 
wrought hy seven suns, well knotro in the Brto- 
mni^bl litersture. All water is dried np. begin- 
ning with the small rivers; and the appearMce of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general connagra- 
tion. As regards Water, Uie SUcfUsamuehe^w is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasuig 
in sUe, each for 6ve Intermediate P®n«“s 
Is&dh&ra, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadhljra, Sthala- 
bindnka.| It treats the matter from a philo- 
sophlosl point of view; ‘ Whence comes the water ? 
it is asked. • From nowhere.’ ‘And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end? 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma-heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The P*U 
commentator gives the name of one of them, pracA- 
cknndcu , „ . , 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
world remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing: * The upper regions of space become one 
with tmise below, and wholly dark.’ There are no 
ashes left by the lire; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or Crrstal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, ‘ the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

• Tb oxwlcntoad tbs (odowii^, tbs rssder is rsterred to tbs 
Oosmolocy- ilw bslow lbs nscs sw r y l>toss: 

tbs woni ol dssirs (ts. tbs tear coattosnts, Moemt 
Msm with Its dWias InbsblUDts) bsgtos lbs world at term, 
ol tbns (or two) bsssens ol tbs ftist m e dtt a non , 

thrMoltlssso(Mid.tbrM of tostbifd. sight ol tbs teurtb. Abm 

MS tbs teur bssTsus ol uoadoma lbs worlds ms orgsBissd to 
■neb s way tlmt tbs ssooad uMKdtteUon rsaims are saUbUsbed 
■bora a tbousaod lint msdUattea rsalms (liUls CbiUooosm) 
lbs tblRl Bwditetloa rsabas oorar a t bo osa nd ssooM 
nMlitotloa MtoisOliddis CbQiooomn); tbUtbs lourtb msdlta- 
tion realms oovsr a thousand tblrd m sdltatl n a raalms (Ortat 
GblllocoamlL For oos unhrsrss, to tbs proptr ssass^ tbs 
wo^tbsts sra J,000.0(»,000 Bxst msdlte U on abodss (Brabma- 
bnr^lL 1,000,000,000 Hoont Mams. <tos oaksarM 1# tbs 
•kid at a Boddba.’ Tbs aolboclttes ais not rsry oota te ton t. 
For ws team that tk daslrwitten^ by flia, ate,. 


**■»>» aw^swas* arv 

t Tfaa Utter aoknloa is bettsr sapported by tbs texts at oar 

OOtttSMSDd IJ pri 1891, P- U8V M , tr,_ j 

t Ptor partkelsra ssa Bpauea Hardy, Mmual ; K6pp«i and 

"|^*tk *Msteyaparlpa,* Ost Onn. S*Jb, ^ Ibtram sstw 
flTs^^ ^temctloa-water'; tbs lite Is — 

• deaCractkmMsatessrteX 


Imt everything becomes impreipatcd with water 

and then suddenly settles and disappeara.' 

When the time of reimvmtion to eome again, 
i.e. when the former merit of the beings born In 
higher abodes is exbntuted, and they have to bo 
n^m in inferior regions, fimt (in the c^ of de¬ 
struction by fire) appears the abode of BrahtuA 
(BiwhmAviniAna), with it* threefold dinaion of 
inhabitants, coming from the Abhisvara abode { 
then in order the three Dovn abodes of the Pan- 
nirmitiivasat'artins, tho^ Nir m A n a n ttia ^ and the 
YAroyavimAna (gods, \ A m a s , the Fugitaa, etc., 
are not named) ;^en the Circle of the Wind (t^ya- 
nwiiuiM*<) DO which ia established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Mern and its hoavenlr 
inhabitants, with the sun and the moon, etc, t ml 
this is called the bAajanotoka or the ‘ recepUclo- 
wM^ld.’ And that is the end of the first Inter¬ 
mediate Period of the * Incalculable of Renovatioo. 

- During the nineteen following periods the in¬ 
ferior parts of iho bhAjantdoka are successively 
peopleoby men, and so on. First the men 
Mid to bo aparunitdyu, i.«. ‘of immeasurable 
life.’ Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Renovation, aooording^to the .d6Ai<ttar»iai»Ai. 
The sourow known to Hardy and Koppen agree 
in sUting a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalcnlable Period of Renovation (mrartaoidikl- 
txulAd) U finished. . 

The following Period of Duration {rwritAvasthd 
prArabdhA) is mvided into twenty wcli-cbaracber- 
ued Intermediate Periods. During the first, ^e 
whole of which is of decrease, the avera^ duration 
of hnman life falls from * inuneaeuraWe length ’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighty 
following are di^'ided Into two parta: the first 
of increase {utknrptkalpaf Urdhaamukha), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,ye^; 
the second of decrease {apakar^kalpa, adhomukna) 
inversely to the first. The twentieth and Inst w 
only of increase. We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probaUe. 

Hera Uw Brlbmsalc tbsorr at ths Foot pwpM Bads s ptaos J 
tbs Ini rmsliw win bs dirkted toto tbe Iron. Brooss. BUtm. snd 
Ooldso Agra; M»d tbsdscrassingwtllbspsraDsl(K*lX 
TratA. fiteX *Fs *» BOW (x-a 1907) lathe Iroa Age (A tbe 
Ar^tra^te Pwiod at Vm PmM ol BtebtUty jato la^ 
OM'dUte is ooly deerrasiagX FVafa a buadrad yseis, tbe nlgiMet 
in tbe Iroo Age, lUt Is decUatag to ten. 

When tbs ll■r^sss^TlC KsD A^ibegum, tbs Bra estemittee 
(kadve) begto to praraQ; bat whsa lUe te red o esd to tm 
rasfs (dflissTsS yuptolpoA) tbe detetoy ol msa to wane. At tbe 

wbicb te oaiyol tocrasra) the greeter ean>ber<rf Urtog 
peasewsyby boager, epktemkw, ead sword. Sooie ssy tael 

tZuMM (Qtmlty at optoioo menifests Itsell to tbs Mongo^ 
mrf ■oofoss, Spenoe Uerdy steabUsbes a oooaejdoo 

betweea praraflliw rlosa pteg ass, 

Lora. Baldmle, nre; Hate, Bword, Water: Dekisloe. HnaM, 
aad WtodTu wooki tellow. ae Dssttactloa 1# oon^ ooly a^ 
nmay IstermedUte Pwtods. Uml daitog^ w^ ^t^ 
•twaloaUbte.* ersry lutertaediate baa *2^ 

few to tbe Baal modae ol p sw >n« sway.* Tbe majw^cl Ute 


tag lo IBS mami ip k wi i v» - 

owtarM htAott dmd.ths W"^^”*** 

Uie age ol ■»•.» iaeriassa again. A aew totesiowBate Age has 
bsg qn . , 

If we except the speculstions on the ‘cregtion 
by the nnited merit of nil sentient wistenc^ am 
on the ‘ repopulntion ’ of the worlds, which pro 
perfectly free from pnntheUtic 
b^t on tbe doctrine of karma, are pcrf^tly Bu^ 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism m ^e 
gony we have studied. W e must add s^e d^U 
SiiJh are ^ of the Bud^t's o*™ , 

Periods (U groat Periods) are said to be void 
(igHtMkaJpa ) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
‘^m^roid ’ or ‘ Buddha periods in the oppoMto 
• 8ea K>oo«o. Ml. a 1. Hs adds that, sotofiltog ^to‘ so ps.* 
Umm |ii|Tini 4Ppair oftjy ^ lnUr»*dUtB P«riod tev* 
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cUBe^ Som«timefl a F^iiod eliptsed between 
twu a|jpifiutL£i'L'«& of a Baddtu; iwmetirni^ 1,0 m- 
ciiIciilE3.Ue Dumber cf Puriodf; Bcnuetimet, eo 
tbe ountxaix, tbem bie in tbe »m« i^riod mui]' 
Buddhas, we have''uibatAntiil ^-periods 
with, one Baddha: * tiuni'-par Lode with 

two ; * esecUent' {rano^J, with three ^ ‘ snbuitaiitlal- 
oiud'-penods {^nimpn^o^}^ with Taur; 'atiapi- 
aiona ^ or ^ gtB&LLy ansxMciotiB,' ^th £re. 

^uch. la the jureseut Fcriudl, Theru havo been 
twenty-nine ' void' Periodfl before IL Sa far the 
old truitloD- The tudactorE, tnorBover^ of the 
i/hJIdwHtu {uL 3i30)T iho Chme»! BudidJiret pLi^ 
(^nu, etc., are Blres^r aw&nq that in the Bbacfra' 
l^pa & thoosvid Budahon are wantecL 

At tlie beginning of the UniversOn when the 
pnmordml wnter (see aboTOj. 199*^} is abont to give 
way for the mppearanoe of the fwHd world, a lotua 
appears at the pUoe where the saensd tree of 
Buddha lias been and will be,* There U no Dow'et 
if tiifl period is to be ^oid ^ there (je vs many 
flowers as fortbeoming BaddbaB,+ Compare tM 
UrAhnianieoJ flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
flnt mcjir or, as it has been called;, the Bnddhist 
Gen.eaii,£ Originally, falling as they did from 
the Ahhin'ara-abode, human beings retained the 
attcibates of their former existence. Bom by 
' apparitLonal-blTtfa,' eelf-radiant, with foj u their 
ubiy food, ami with spiritual bodies, snen beings are 
ttridently meant by the * men of imnieaturaUe life* 
rtifeiTod to above (see p. ISF*). There is neither sun 
oar moon. As time goes on, earth appears, on 
Lho surface of the plimeval oeeam It is a savouty 
flsjth, on^ as it wsro, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their radiabce IS loBft for over. Sun ab|i st&re 
furnish some lights Then follows Lhe eating of 
some honey-motel, of creepers, of a marvellous lics. 
It is a long decadence. When this last has become 
a re^^ar food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
Lnstiluttcm-.of marriago, of private property, and of 
Esste, bej^ns the organization of human soeisty, 
Intcnsting for gencrat folklore {especially the de¬ 
tails ob biarri&ge), the story is certainly Tcty old, 
and Was oiLaptcd before the cloasific&tion of the 
colcStisJ aboies. That in falling from the Ablifis- 
vsua-abode the beings do not go throngb tho 
heavebs of BrahiaK and the Devos, and that tbeee 
ore utterly imored, are aipiificsJit facta. Bnt it 
is more astomshib^ that the ^seif-appearijig* men 
do poBaera: the attnbntes of the Abt^varas. We 
mignt aasnme that there was originally no cou' 
nexion between these first men any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
os dM^ccanur, i.c. 'resplendent,* and the AbliiLs- 
vara go^ themselves may bo derived from this old 
conception. 


LtmtAftTKa—ir DHhsatanreSi' BsebaRbsi nr Is Itetlcfan 
ds tn 1 / 4 ^ vliL Sftl; A. ffSoiiuatT IDF 111 Ogpnt^ 

Efaphb et U □oaDHOBlf dca BuJdhh^' IHU, la tff.ianota 
^ as-nl, ■ F^iuKcwia'; J, J, SdnUt,' tfUr Uls 
IVtisecd Udddbu" Lb JTcin. jl«ad. Si. /wrrtun, S^ LL p. il; 
G. TBrnsor,' An cl th« HLJJ BahdtiHi»L ADOslf,' 

JASii tU-. ,va. B, dfifl^TOl; Bunund, h«iLl dt to. kimat Lai, 
iHL SIS, 3Sl-Si!0i R. SEHiifce Hardy, Jfanvol tf 

im, pp. 1, H-er, Ui/and 4 cianj. pp. so, lU; 

C. F, KSpEwn, l>it Mti. if* BitdiAa CUST^Il L SSS-ESO; 
ChndtTi, PAli Did, p. 180: Eltal, £riuid4^ B889X SB, 

L tedloa Bonn**-—jcliL, tAiia. by Worm, 
In TnnilsriHU (lOOO], p : tht SkrrliUvidici 
tmthB QbtltlKl LofbtprvjUspti, kwinp in Uw vanlaB 

TuidKf, Mda. ML 1-llrtrX ftjaJdod tjjr tlx 


* Od ths intrrtBadBD ot tbs raffdfnu wt Bm], BuitdlAltl 
Hnatrrii It lu, 

t In tH ist* rwonli m- LbncwJid Inttuai Kppru ottliB bspin- 
Uw 

t Hy Pint BbM tMvid*. ZKat Iff Ud Sojid^A, p. IDS, 4ad by 
A- J. Edmunds, 'A BnddbiA GenniM,' Jfmtld, xlv, 
tlu La tba jMUiAiuiLfLa KxviL); It is tmutbLed 

fnn tfas Chlon* by S. Btol. Fow pn. Ul.-lt6, uid 

It In fnqa!] Lb tbs tfoiklMWafSHrw] BOnk qI [Iw lUdotA- 
yhlboix f- S» E. Uudr, iEfnditAd, p, ex 


VtlbUfOcu H lomlpir Iwrt oI lbs M^riptofH, IwC In reality 
mujUtEitlnB a AtiCrut us jU)i9TpFP^SnKi.4lAHUuiTna,4aitnt 
iNintlo laWJ, nOiJ to t» qlotriy irMed tn IL (m TokiJtMa, 
■ On Abhl[ltariD4LlL’ia/FT^,lVi^,P[i. T7u, UJ} ^ nsLtlirr 
Lbs liliftBB ner tbs CMnw troLiasJscmi m Iuvb been dimLly 
ptneUKL IL ki the tnditLHii af tbfM bnobs ot AtA>4lA«nnn, 
dliufatlw that ]■ found bi Dm AM^IAamd^asydbAyd, bl, 
es at itw HSL of Um rnnen AilniJn which bosbea 

uouiaiUtod tor the pmont utida 

L. i>E LA Vall£e Poitssib. 

ACRS OF THE WORLD (L'hriHtiau'X—Tlie 
poets and the philoitopbcrs of pan^b antiquity 
have, OB a rule, represented the evolution ot man 
oa a gradual but ibexorsblo decay, put fib]; the 
liapf y om uL the beginiiiug, imd aNHl-rting that the 
World would end in ootnpletu destfuctiuD, The 
ChrittUan idea is Orictly bho OppOldte % Obd thiw is 
quite uatuful, feu* Jesda Christ caused a great hope 
Lo shina on hunionity, grosmiug in the dmknesa of 
paganism- The prophets of LirOcl hod already 
dung out some rays of this hope, in foretelbnc tlie 
coiuiug of the liieaaLoh, wbu would eatabUnn op 
earth Ob era of true ruligiou, of pence and bappL 
n$a. Id short, while |iagans placed the Rolueu 
Age In the pasL Chrbitiimjs put it in the future; 
they have described the history of the world oa on 
ascent, if not coutinueu-s, at leoGt Inicrmittebtlj 
progrffiisive, and finally triumphant, towards gooa 
and happlnei^ The writer of the Apocalypse (ch, 
Sd) desenhes In an imaguutive style the la^t phases 
of this historical dramL 


St, Au|;iistme is the fimt Father of the Choroh 
who explicitly mentions ScTcn Ages in the history 
of man, uni all the theolopons who followed hlui 
wore mure or less lospirea hy hu idea, flis plan 
ts dorivod ftofu the ' Days of the Crmtlou^ in 
(jronoflis, TJio ]iussage is de CivkaU D«i, xilL JPO 
?Hfjfm 

Pouluu OrusiiLS, a Rpanbih priest (d, 4I^), the 
friend and admirer of St, Aumistino, to whom he 
dedicatod his /Tirforiaf, besidoa tryipg to prove 
Lncidubtally Utc Bishop of Hippo's theory of the 
govemmenL of God in history, divided his work 
into saveu books, which, however, coiresimnd toi 
different epochs. Rs hod clearly eomo under ths 
inftuenee of Komoa blEfoiy, The founding of 
Home, the taking of the city hy ths Gimls, tl^e 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile ^Var, the reign of Cusor Angustns, with 
which he nukkee ooincident the biiRi of Jesus 
Christ,—these ore the memorable evsnts wUch 
furui the boundariGS of his pariodaf 

Ths Venerable Bede (d, VSUM. who in hla 
ChrcmKlis owes mneb to Paulus (hwiuA, oImj 
adapts seven Agi^, and surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year iDWf will mark the end of 
the world. 


Adsou, abbot of Montier-en-Der, In his trmti’K, 


* EAs the wm Kxaitotntdl to dhtUtunitli ttw w bslon*, 
Iretn Ud ^ SfLcr, tlui xdrcBl al Um MssuIl M Lbc m&Jlwity 
of N'T writers diitiiurcLUh i ctiw sffK Innn mif 4 jiAAtov. In 
bgrtb WK* sit sUrUa] E« slsniyi ntpsHrapowl: upoq Lhotomponl 
mssDlbf. tbs fAriDcr SIB b the ptned wbidi ihiJI Blkpao 
bsfoM LJh sppoiBted JWntisU of CT^riiit, 'lb» period of Is- 
MSUltijr, woLknEw, Liii}dttr, wtcltsdm, csJsmity, mlierv" 
(Tfaayrs); the tutor li tot efUr Cbrbt bmi com* bib{i] |n 
povET to estobtlsh tfae Klsittloia at QoO itoSBlIlTely, with oil Im 
Ueo^h^ il Is hwiapumUd by the rwurrwtion ot U>o d«^, 
sod lE saiwers, la supe wJ wturo, to tlw ootnplBial work of 
Clirlit. The TveseDt world, u betor mslorlol sad truiLnit, to 
UKler to MWlIl, who toedkto Ult taw ; Uvi WDfld to 

OOEM {q aaaviiir^ ^ Ut 9% OB tbs olher bifid, to 

rtoWM u sfrndy utoteaL, Ixi b. rpherv tronowwiina this *0(111, 
oit or wblcb It wfU Dome down is i iww mil divine ontor of 
tolBfla lbs tortn ' world ^ reixiFvWp^ evpiMns the raMieUm- 
tloo ol tba£ stale of EhLsis wbhih se ‘ kis ' U rtowHl mon 
Ib totoeJoD to Etc derolopauol to. time. Hk lo« ot tbs NT to 
■pceUjitf of tor ptossnl oft is ofaDoet iBTuUtrir cma of oenwn. 
'lUn lulf betweeo Lh* two ^eb, honTEr, to boL ooficefvEd es 
belof quite etmoilate. ‘ Tbe pmrui ol the eft to oome ‘ {Nt 
proJici tbemeEivEw lb louvlfoU weyt into toe prtwbi ifB, dHTus- 
ifif bennoiy utd order throbiBobt wbut Is oChtnrtoe s cboiw, 
pwl prE]^.Hii.f uttiiBBtef J lo lupantde Uh towi oE toe pneent 
dtoprniatloiL. 11, k. Ujckistoui. | 

I Sot toe Awlo-SbsoD. Tentoo ot toe U^trim ot OtOllUi br 
Allied the a±w, «d- Doswurtta,. Laudbo, liUSL 
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i^e AniUJiHtto, dedicated to qMeii Ocrbern (694), 
tketcbefl the mcliminMien ef tlie dmid jud^ent, 
vbich will follow the opaBlw^ pK^UclM by St. 
Phol^ and tbe struggle agniimt Aoticlimt; ud he 
pitta off the end of the world mitii thu epooh. 

Bernard, a hermit of TlmrinpA (d. 96u/. on* 
nonnoes, on the contrary, that the end of the 
w'orid u DAor. He aud a great nitiuber of pre&chsre 
in the 10th cent., tbrongh their aUegorical inter* 
ptfltiutiocL of the A;^jo«UyT*o, epre^ the belief in 
tha imiuediato coming of Anticliiiat and the end 
of the world. NeTertheloiui their poaitlon w'as 
combated u an error hy Ahho, abbot of h'leuiy* 
arr-Loiru, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Ecigena {(L rirva groaj^ the hrst auc 
Ageui into throe epoch?, each marlcHi hy a different 
pnafthuorL The lirrt epoch, compriaing the Eret 
Et* Ages uf St. Angnatiue, wa.-^ rwDtemmrary with 
the pabiandUi and pTie^^ta of the QT^ The second, 
beginning with Jeflw? Cb^Ult^ waa marhodi by the 
|»r«ttLbood of the St. Erijjena forctclla a third 
ID the ererlaatiTig life, when ail the futhfiil 
will serve as ptieaUij and will aoa God face to 
face. 

Jnathim of FloriJ (d. ISOSh the famonE visLoaa^ 
bcmiit of Calabria, In bU hook, CiftiMrdict, 
adopts Erigeoa^a divk^ion into thnso Ages or re- 
iigioua oonuitiDnBi, and places each under the con¬ 
trol of one person of the Trinity; hut. differing 
from his previcceaaor^ be holds tliat theae perioda 
o^'crlapeaeliotber, Tbo Ageofthe Fatherextonds, 
according to him as wall as to Scotna Erigena, 
from Adam to CbrUt, The Age of the Son ataito 
from Eii^a, and leacbcs es far a? ISBO. Tb# la^t 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, talics its origdu from 
St,, l^nedlct and the eetablUhing of tbe muiikB in 
the West, and will bat until the end of the world. 

*Tbi Itnrt bra ruGfaiu, ' ma that vi tbv 

Kinnd UiaL Of wiKtoio, tfaa tbiTd niU i>a Af cncpdAte la* 
uninac*. Tti* (]i»t acrrllti obedlnee, lb« aocend vma 
flll^ K^tiude. tb« tJbJrd vUI Ih libcrtr. Tbe GnL Lba 
trill], th* Kcond actiem, tlui UiIttI will be HMitemplkthn. Tbi 
Cnt Wu taar, Lbe itciMKl Ckltb, tiw tbild will b« Tbc flm 
wu Lha aua alar^a, thaaaowd Uiai t>r tabi, tfajt Ihlid wlU ba 
Put ol ErirDila. TbaAnt wu lha Aei o/ (!]d Difn. tha aKiQiul 
that of jeuiif peopiti, tha UJnl wil] bo that aI AhUil»a lha 
flnl TT~~^ uDker the d the ituK ttia awond wb* Ui« 
dawn, iht tUid will t» Erowd dajllght. Ttir am wu wloLef, 
tlia aacDwl Ibc Iwin^^bxir dE aprlnff, tha third will ba ioiditw. 
Tlui OjBt ton Drtuio, tha afcond thonu, tha Uthd will ylrbl 
wfaaaE. Thi But curt waUr, toa HCAnd wlufi. Lto Cbira wfU 
witv All. Tba am la coaneetad with IkpmifwiUiia, tha 
OMcnd with QaadiaftnnHh, lha UUld will to iSaiur. tha 
flnt rctfn, tton, tin Fattor, wbo h tlia tni^fnaCor (rf bQ 
tliln«a; tbfl Bbcaad. to tba Son, who wientTrDdrd to ]poc aa klt 
clav; lha Ihlid wiU to tto Aga or th* Holy BpLrtt, «l wbora tha 
Ap^a toa laid, ir^n (to r^fil uf tto Lml H, (tora it Ubatg' 
(to Chncpid(a, lib, t. c, 8<i>- 

Dante does not number the Ages of the 'World, 
liut, borrowing the form of hie prophecy from the 
flguree of the ApDeid)i«e, foreteue tn^ TODgeanceof 
God against UicHritgon, which hEwhiolieo the wheel 
of the Cltariot of tJie Church, ami announcoB that 
the one sent by God, wboee uumber U 510 (==Dvx)f 
will kill the foal thief and the giant who buib with 
her^^ieinB CthnTii£dia\ Purg. xxiiiL 43ff,), 

Bossuet, in hia Dupottrs mr TAutoirie uniFenttfle 
11681), retoms to tha Bcveli Ages of the C^y o/God^ 
but considerably modihea tha divi&ladiB of SL 
Augustine* AcmW'rdirig to him, the firat Age, from 
Ailniu to Noah, compri^iea the creatioa and Gie 
bcginDinge of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abrah^^ wsa marked by the Flow and tbe ffrit 

E uniahment of man, luij epeni the era of tbe 
ieody mnqnef^ta. The thbd. Age^ from Abraham 
to Mdiw, was contGmMraneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fontth Btretches from Mo&ea to the 
building of tbe Temple at Jerusalem hy Solomon. 
The hfth goea to the end uf the captivity of Babylon; 
the sixth TTina from CyniB to the {terenth, 

and lost, reaches from the Nativity np to our time. 
It U evident that Botouiit looked only at the past; 


he did not borrow the Biihop of Htp|io'B bcautilnl 
prophecy of a saventh Age,—the ef re«.t and of 

face to face contomnktien of Gim, when Chiiat 
has trimuphed over jHIb enemiess. and God ia all 
in all. 

The NL'ApoliEan Vico (d. 1744|l, in hJa 

diBLingulBhea three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Dtvinc Age^ or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priasts ; the Heroio A^, 
where the conquerors rule hy brute force; and the 
Human Age, ihe period of dvilixation, after which 
men w'ill rctum to their primitive state. Manldnd, 
according to him, will turn round pcrmtually in 
t.htH eireJe—a theory similar to that of tne Stoics. 

It w'as the pdrivilc}^ uf a Frenchman, niorefamoas 
as an ecooomifit thnJi u a theologian, to return to 
tbe Christlaa idea of a progressive development. 
TurgOh a prior in the ^rbunne, at the age of 
twenty-thw |17£0), in his 2li«ioor/ tur {p 
juewn/ dt r^tprit Auntoin, estoblish^l the con¬ 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden -Ag$ 
at the beginning of tho w^orld* aod the idea of the 
p^ectiug of mankind. In the same way as son-i 
heirs profit by the knowledge luid aavaotages 
acquired by their fstheiw and ^andlatlieis, bo, 
according to Turgot, there is a beritoge ef truth, of 
intoUectual* meralT and economic progre»* whicli, 
in each new geueratiou, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes pEogrera. 

In the ISth and 19th cento tho Idea of tlm 
development of ihp Agca of tho World, i.e. of man¬ 
kind, by analogy with the age^ of human life, was 
renown by POiue Chriatian philoaopherB. J. G. 
Kcrder, in IsUcfi nur Philos, tf. GpsefL der J/cairA- 
Acif (1794), admits that there ate in the evolu¬ 
tion of races and natloug, as in tho life of plants, 
]>eriodi of growth and bloBBoming, 0 f imit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of wi^ering, Mankind tondB, by th* 
ttciprocar iuduenee of the nationH, to the realisation 
of Uiat blessed Age annonneed by Chriat under 
the name of the ‘ JCrngdom of Ueavem’ 

The founder of positivism, Augnfite Comte 
{d. IS&7), Glinka that neli^on ia contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

^FoU^uff Ih* vEiv batim or Lh# huntu mindl,' tw Oifs, 
bxiuiu Dl kDowlediiC' moFt pua thrtnigb. lUffuanL itafH E 
tha LhtolfHtinl nbSA ta ihe of IktiQn; tbe n»Mw. 

phjFkw] wtalto li dut «t abftrvikml uid tlw edaiiLMd 
Ktii*, whkbif OiepgriLlTeaee'(Ctnin dt pkUotapkit fwitia, 
Ut, Appendii, p. TT}. 

Heufik Iteeu maintainB that man evolvea in 
tom through three phases: 

' (be klD^dna hsuxlce dn Ute tree ot knowlHtpB; thv Idef 
d«B founded tu* tree ol the Dtw iMid, the kinadcMi 
Ifet^vled «■ tbcH two tme >1 for Che RurcHi at ile ]ite 
a» [h the porullM ef Adam ood, at OolEetha' oad 

OfliUlBxtB, lit I'art, ActGL}. 

Drummond] in hia AfenC of 3/art (1S9I}, dis- 
Hnful&hes three ages in the evolution of the 
world i the first. In which the Vaj^tahle Kingdom 
was led to prince the fiow'enng planta; the 
secoud, the evolution of th« Aniiual Kingdom, 
where the posaihUiliM of organUatfon w'ero ex- 
hanated in the filaimualia \ lastiy, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is bound up with the straggle for the llfn of others, 
‘ This is the Further Kvolution, the page of Matory 
that lies before us, tha dosing act of the drama of 
Mao ‘ (n, 4+3). . , . . 

This is a short iketoh of the Chnatian tneoriM 
of the Ages of the World. In oppoflition to the 
pa^an oonceptioa of a fateful decay of man, ending 
L, imnihilA f mn the Chriatisp conception, denved 
from the MesslMiic idea of the fldirewa, sho^j.^ 
the ascent, the prograsa of man. though not w ith- 
odt falla, towai^ more tmEb, more joBtico, and 
more happiness. The socialiste of the prcaopt day 
have nnw^ttingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
' Millennium.’' 
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ftnjTiiD«i up this Chrirtiin woMption of 
tb0 Aceb of tie WorM very well when bo siud : 
♦The whole rwe of men, dunn^ the oottn« oi « 
mimT coIlLa^ie^ ouriit ta beocmaMorad “ tamg the 
same pinn filwaya livine and wnLlnuall^tsorai^ 
fJ’rtHjPTnenf d'n-fi traitidu Vidt, PBJfta, JoSTp p. 436S. 

fc, - P*tJ Orafifti, UitWOdnim nHuidi, K6ri tti. odntr^ 

S»£2S3Ji 

BossT-MAOiry. 

AGES OF THE WORLD iEforpti™). — In 
tbeii litemtuTO the Ei^yptinns have not J 
formnl description of the world and ita wayn aa they 
inmgiiusd it t-o liare been in past Mj^ethq 

fc, B.C, 300), efiomBratiDfi the nilera of Egypt, re^ 
oordfl in the period before Mcties two dynJi^Ei« w 

aodii foUoweri by four otbCTB the chexaeter of which 

defined, and fioally » d^tiMty of demi- 

codfl. The fmcttfinta «f ^he Tnnn PhpyrM of km^ 
prove that bum a view waa already ouu nliancd id 
the X4th cent, B-C,* although the detaila 
yet be rcEsveraL HephsEStu^ the 
Wb the lint in Mauetbo, and ho is immeliatuiy 
fiaecceded by the eun^god. 

in E^Lian to PUh and Hf, the latter bei^ the 
or-flii^ of the world. An mBcnplion of tho Tenth 
IJjTiMty r&jt of the temple “f 
‘ bnilt by the fingew of rtnli and foimd^ by Thoth 
far Ophob,' the local j and a Ptolemaic tot 
luaribea to the inin-cod, during hia reign on eartn, 
the hnlldmtf of moat of the BgyptiM mtiea and 
their ahrinoa. Sioriet of the t^o of thn TnJe of 
the coda Dll earth are seen in tho 
the nirth of Omib, and the le^nd of KathoPa 
]TUL 2 sacre, and the HeftTenly Cow) ppu- 

Iht Lalea £ raiftielv in the otorj' of the Two Br^hemK 
♦SEnoe the time of the ‘ and ^aince _tbo tune of 
Rff ‘ are old fomnalas for expreeainc i^enio^ 
antiuuity; bo alw b *Mnce the rime of the wors^^ 
THCrt of Hdum.’ TheM leat correnpond to Manetho a 
Utvn^ and have been Bhown by Setha to h»- 
toricil petacmageJi, tuprceenting lh« kinra of Ujiper 
and lower Egypt Wore Menw united tltc 
landa. ThoEr rKoide, w hen tboy had not peiiahetl 
altogether, were written in bo 
to hu nTulncipherabb to the Egy ptiums of the thira 
miUemuom 5,0., and these ♦wo^ippcrt of Honii 
entered early into the realio of the l^ndary, T, m 
T urin Papyrna appeara to give 23,fiW + * yiart to 
th a god, kiiiga+ and 2)00 + s yeara to a ™ 

IS ‘ worahippert of Tfoni*.^ ^'U "rtfil 

in hb rather cryptic provurb* dating troni the OW 
Kmedom, seema to refer to *tho ccu^b ot 
of old, of them who Ibtened to god* J 
‘worabippers of Honw' aru the Lvpo of ^^uo re- 
wimlod m the ™ collertEon ol ■ An 

ol#dbnt non b like a worship^ of Honm, be 
hnth happiness in codBeqneuce of but obedience; be 
rmweth old, nnd attaineth to the hootrar of great 
W™ ♦ TbiO' there wa* some idea of a toore pericet 
Audition having prevailed in prtoeyal timesi, Aon& 
tlio leBB, the myths ebow rehelhom d«r^. and 
wdekedue^i of aJl kiude appwlng ^nj?^ both 
coda [e.o. Seth) and men En the agu O'f Divine rnJe, 

r. iiit4ttd 


eapferially intereatod in thia auhject. and U v 
lajKflly to their ipecdlationB that wo owo tno^ 
faimliar refetuncea to the wliida ^ ^ » 

the literary tradition of onr'teatem ciTUlaation. 

In tbe Gnpen-Koman world thia themn wu activ^y 
dlscnaMtd far nearly a miUenuium, Durmg Lttat 
long period the theory of the Ag« v™a ^ked over 
flr;Vlti Mid ecain by the variona Bcboqb of ph^o*' 
™hy, by ™ifold atwunpta to hniraouiMp ooi^ct- 
inc antnorilOiCa or to inoorporaie new ideas, by tho 
Ion of tho people, by the fictiona of the 
even by llie PTfihriliahm&nte of mere rhewnt i no 
result, la that a oompbto and detailed ei^inaUan. 
of the qoMtUm ii not to bftMpected m the apace at 

, our ecininMmd+ .. * , , t 

Every theory upon this eubject belongs to one ol 
two types, The hJBt aaKimiefl that luaa ha* rwm 
from tiTfomier estate j the aoeand, that he ^ 
fallen. Both of these ocettpy an important pMrtmn 
XL- in the hblory of ancient thouebt, but, so far is the 
MancthP prwent inquiry b eoncemKl, the theory of di^nt, 
that beh« in the progreasdve decuneraUon of man¬ 
kind which IB cherblied by the folk of m^y 
waa at all timea the dominating type. l h* weu- 
known l Et'^ of Horace ill. vL 4®-4e)i 

* SXmh pirtBtara, peiar *tw, lukt 
Jffli DwiTikKrtii, nwjt d*tu™ 

Pnvmiflu Tf UoiSeKHi,' 

ue the durearion of a view which rwen a^n an^ 
ajnln in iheGrttw- Roman world, from the Horoeno 
poemH ill. i. 272, v. 3 <H j fM. iL 276, eto.) to the last 
words of Clasmcal Litemture, 

A Btrvctly cbronolwicil development nf our sub¬ 
ject is impraeti cabio. The bianka in our sarviving 
Wition are Bolftigo, especially in the dopar^enta 
mrast important to ub, that uo definite ^te lot the 
inception of any one BrUole of docLnae may be 
assumed wdth safety. Inde«l, prantically 
idea by which the Ulur tradilioa is diBtuigutflhpl 
wilt bo fmmd upon eiaminatiDU to poftSCBS a Iwgh 
autienity, may assert, however, tliat tbruu 

pert^ of fonnntivc influence are lyipcctaLly promin¬ 
ent, The fi«t ifl represented by Ucfliod, the sf^nd 
bj the Stoic* and fWr predwaMCire, tho third by 
ue revival of Mviitieisni iu the 2n4 cent. B.C, 

I, Hesiod.—Tha pontiou of Hesiod wa**lway* 
panmiDunL Thn mflucncu of Hesiod upon, our 
theme iB very much the same ae was the influcni^^ 
of Homer upon the form and coutent of GrcM 
Literaturcv The uewunt of the Agw which wo 
find in his MWfcranrf 

,-]i>i»atiwt1 authority upon the sabject.^ D i*. *ltot to 

a remarkable estent, the ceutroaud ultimate soi^ 
of the later aovelopmcot. Theffl were scvcriJ other 
Kcoimts of the early hiPtoir of man. and Mmeol 
them were evidently folk-fegEud* of a high an¬ 
tiquity. None of them, however, i* of any groat 
importance to us. A few liAve coutrthuteu a det.^ 
heie end there to the development of tho KeBiotoO 
nonu. but most of tlioni Languish in cumpa^tivo 
obMnrlty. Such bemg the caeoj. it will be mivirtrele 
to make Hsaiod onr^is, and to begin with a 
summary of his famona aceounL 


Gtunj p, ISO, 


irw v nriHstfCKw* 
F, LL. Geiftitii. 


AGES OF THE WORLD fGrnek (pi Itoman).* 
—The Greeks, and ^ler them the Roman*, wore 

• T»«« I. M ti^tuwnt o! thSi luUjert U a 

anvong ths thrw Of *out hritfw iocounto 1]« sslj «“■ Of 


First ol iH, U» tSfvHiplso BOd* tnido tlH ■ WldiU ol 

min ' T]K»oit!rC] U»l!lwheaK«Bj«(iri*JtLn* JhlMvon. XhHy 

firrf lUfo ihs Ifixli tbBnfcSiw, sJpajy 

trmblpd t? toff or <*». ter tbo to^nff 

UflCDd ID sbtUMiiOC* of lU * 1 ^ tiJilj:*, «»<• thsw "VS 00 ^ 

urn. Ervft dfifcth Jtstir, vihtn *t li#t il ram*, iEmb opra Imm 

wra ICks a idcwmt ihunlur. Whtjq, Uil* 

7jt\a losdt uwm th* mod iplriU that It™ titan tts osrtti mn 
u« Ibo SnvNhiB roarwiMi* sad belfort o4 morul stsu- 

Tliaq. lisOl/niplsnM bosds * IKKiml nw, Uis lumol 

Ag*. 'Chs* »ms Itx iHlKiur t* tkis 0o4i^ 
itojOwhI Itukr chlHivn »Imodrcil jnitty sod whtiv tblq^ 
f™drtd malariLF U«t 

for they *n- other ^ ™i^ to ^ ^ 

(Hmwa onglattfiKlo. Tb*™te rs Ziut wu "roth, *wl put tfum 

reel rtlne I* by 0. Qnippo, in bS* 

Umicb, isca, to. *i7 -4 fl e ckidlsi'i Sdt. itr *r ff- 
AftiTfvPMWi t M inf h vol. tA 
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ftnj. Ihit SIM tlWBfl 1H1I wjn hgnoartd, t« th*T WW* Hud« 
(be AHd i^irfjiti tlwt UvB Ldtrw iii« (lUtlL 
Thm TmM utothir lod « tbtrd tmetr tJui mu o{ Uw 
nkxtm Ajs- Hwj HUL, ■pniDB' fnm tba Mh-tre«, ud w*m 
■tnnjf iM>d tnribli^i fcALJjif DO opn^i loTcn df w^r ud. ^inliDCDp 
Hirf kJUHriiQf HVfbt Tbrif tnmpooM ud Ibcif Iioum^ 

wn Qf bmWr Tberc-no ao IroL 

tDHi. to^ tdJ tbo 'AiA. °f cliiiir oint lundi ond hred td 

Had M BHmlm* uid liaboiMHlIHL MuhtJ ther mrc^ but dull 

dfoUi uid luJd of tbesb ud left tb« liii|[tat Uf btol tlw ■« q- 

Ibu Zouo T Tfl ij f o fH^urtb ra»t b«U« had own Just. tb«M 
nn Ud Ueram U» tldsr ds^L facJi u ht Ttuf *nd 

at nMbo*. W^a >;>il ll» Dustaodi. And BrbEa tlv«v 
paritbad. Zma, ^t^rt tbam a Uh had u mUdia^wplHa at Uh «k& 
dl t;^ Tbam UHf dwAll Id eanlMi oih In tba liita til 

Lha :p]Eat, luj^ by dia de^i-tddjraff idruin □! Occaii, ul tfaric* 

M ytmr tH BhlUl tWL|> tbem IhlF iFlitL 
Wn}d that I had tust boiB tdlatUd tA Lbt aftli witod, but 
knlalLt lura dktd ihriiar, aa else tuva bau bon latarl t'-of Lhia 
iiuoAnIxtHiL tberoalullbonunitwaaBtram CaJbour ickL 
diiT oc liT niebt, and the neb will Ihj' UttOT Iwdlai^ 
upon QiL Pot, and ycta not all wiu ba tad., TbI* iwea ata]! 
Zeqh nliiitny^ wbiD Dfn wo bOn wltb booryhairH wbao hthan 
iLrin with KRf uul aoDo with btbno, finiiat with hoal uid 
rriaqd T*|Lh [rlcod 1 wban hruthara njaMS ta ba dear, wtiui [wd- 
DBM, jtuilca, and pklij an □&Iflhsar feeaided. . + . 

Ajdoa aM KatH^, wifaoM hir bodiei an cbibad fn 
piiM- whlta nalmanl, ab^ tbpait to tMami, aod ai«n ahiU and 
DO PJioooor to their jpda¥iKia oalandtj. 

Tlid iocoTiHutcndea tn thin afictmot were percdvbtl 
by tlie aacientA thcnisclvCA,, aad in modEitni tunea 
an extanaive literstuTB hag lathered about the 
aahjtictL* For our preimiit piir|M>^, however. It ii 
enou^lii to uy that iliette lacafij:i^teni^i« are duo to 
the tait that Uceiod'n vuraloD 1* A opptpodte atnic^ 
tim^ the in-aiB support of which in oia ancient 
divbfion of the bistcry of ciankiml into four Agea^ 
Xo reference to thin verelon la foimd in the Homeric 
noeuta, buir ovcu at that ewly period, some fomi of 
it wait piolwbly oirrent (iranng ithe Greeks. 

Tlie dmuiruaiion of these four Ages by the four 
metaJa—||oid, silver, hrenze, iron, in the order 
named—la, in iteelft nu indication that tlie theoiy 
of dmicant is the fundamental idea of the legentL 
True, the causea and aymptaimi of descent, the 
coctTictcnU of degradation, bd to s^lc, aio ^ no 
mcuuH eleax at first «ght. This, howe'er, 'm, in 
iteeff, a striking proof ^ the hij^h snliouity of the 
tlieory. Out long famiHarity with tho later pha»M 
of the legend natimily suggeata the etfucal ttwii/ 
M the standard of measurement heie. But in the 
nriumtivo Htagea of a ray th like this, neither moral¬ 
ity no>r moniJ reaponailiility isof mucboccounl. The 
Golden Age is a replica of Iicavcn, a mortal refiexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men uf iboso 
days were rapeiiiniT to us aim ply hecaDse they wera 
made »o. They were nearer the gods than wa 
Their posittoD wfti^ a matter of powers and prirb 
log«, not of chapter.. The long descent fro™ 
thiOBC happier daya haa been moaauted by jhe 
gradual Ic^ of thwie poweru and privileges. Tbe 
causes of it ors in tbe will uF tho gods tberriKlvea. 
The idea of moral responsibility aaa factor in the 
prohleoi belonga to a period of more Euatuie re- 
llexion, and we see the first beginuiugs of it in 
Hesiod^a own account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed W brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second. The third sees organized 
violence and dclihcrato cruelty i the fourth, erinie 
of every sort and description. The atepe, hO'W- 
ever, are none toe dear, and the old desenptiem of 
the Agea was not yet in harmony with the new 
staudard. 

During the anhseqnout hu^tery of our diacuFaion, 
more and more emphaHU waff given to the ethS[:al 
motif* The hasis oi it continu^ to be the a^sump- 
tion of a descent from innocence and bApnineaa lo 
guilt and miBeryj the adumbration of which has 

' PvwSt«, <?p- IfutitsL p, HT: E. Kobde, Pw 4 vA L fl 1 ~n 0 : 
B«wk fl fr* dvr tJr. Lit. L MTff.: Alfred Nutt, 

JSniS, L MM It: Crvtc, tfot fiWM*, ch. li. Aohiw tha Oldcv 
auihcrilks tfat inpiirbiit art: IL F. HwmMui, virhipnilf. 

a. FaatobHwuwvin^uiqp, fllc- tu UL 4B If. : Bam- 

barnr, JUffti. Afa*., dvw ■«., I K4-m : Sctitaiaon, <»piM^ 
Aiti^ 14. SX-HS: Bottnunm Urt^iaii^ia, 11,1-ET„ 
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already been observed in Hesiod. Ulore specific 
details of the piooeia frequently redeet tho phUo- 
mphical tenets of the writer, and uiay, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

Tho principal difficulty with Hesiod^i account 
aiiaea from tbo fact that there wu no place in the 
old font-fold scheme for the Horoto Age. Afi a 
matter of fact, the HerolQ Age belongs to another 
and a diFTerent account of the development of man- 
land, XeithEr of these acoounbi, liowever, could 
he ncglEKtsd, and in Hesiod wo s« the first known 
attempt tu oombine and harmocizo the two. The 
deduction upon which it wss based seem? tolerably 
clear. According to the old four-fold the 

Braren Age Immediately preceded our own. On the 
other band, ft was also generally accepted that tbo 
H ereie Agn immediately precede our own, Ceuae- 
quenUy, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
te ceinclde with the Brazen Age of the other, 
Thia, however, ia impossible, aa any one may oee 
by comparing the two, Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between tbe Brazen and tbe Imu 
Ages of thfl uid sebamo, eoid re-numbered nocord- 
ingiy, Tbo reault was a system of five Ages, tbo 
inoomdstency of which waa osuAlJy clear cnongh to 
the ancient eritics themselvee.* ror eiample, tho 
famous aocoiinte given by Aratus and O^dd mdicate 
a full realization nf the Fact tbat the only way of 
harmonizing the two aystems was oitbor ro revise 
Hoaiod^s conception of Ihe Four Agea in sach a way 
tbat tho Herooa oonld find a pla^ in tho lut of 
tbem, or, letter stiU, te shift ill four Agea^ to the 

g i4jt. In that even^ our own race, of which the 
oroos are, in any caeo, tho earlier and better 
eismplars, may be assigned to the period between 
the close of tbe Iron Age luid tho ptesant day. 

As we have already seen, the pfcsenoe of tbe 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’H account upsets tho priu- 
mple of progressiva degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of tho old fouc-fold seberao. It also ninn 
oonnter to the belief that each one of ibo Agtsia 
represented by its own separate and disfind timm 
of mem ft w^as not until tbe nee of the Cyclic 
Theory that tliia idea waa in any way disturb^, 
and, even then, tbe process wuh one of revision 
rather ilcstruetioii. Much less was the 

doctrine of saceeaBiva races aireeteil liy the later 
murusion of tho Flodd Legend. At first tboughL 
W'd might esteem ourselves the deocandante of 
DeucalToD and Byrrha, who were themFclvM buT' 
vivora from tbe ptovious Age. But tiie story Itsdf 
reminds ns that wb are really Fumjenor, a new 
raoB sprung from the uartli. 

Wc now come to one of the most notable and, 
doabtle^ one of the moat ancient featnrefi of our 
legeniL This is thu mgnificant association of it 
with the groat dynoKtic change of Olympiia, Tho 
Golden Ago waa under the sway of Krono^ Sincu 
then, bia son Zeus hae ruled tim world in hia (rtead. 
On tbia basis, the Four Ages aro sometimes re- 
duceil to tw o, the Age of l&oncft and the Age of 
Zeus, the old rt|^e and tbe new, thu happy p*at 
and the unhappy preaent, Thiv may wetl l» w 
older and a simpler version. But it oocura only m 
the later writers,+ and, so far aa they are con¬ 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Beal vEiiiationH from this Fraturo of the old 
aocDUUt are e-'tpouially charactoristio of tho pbiloa- 
opbora, and rnay best bo taken up in wnnu xion 
** Bplidn, be., mabnidji lli>t ti* 

In hlsdn«L]}c«iuq vnd etliciiBkni gfllw 

Id this worid, Injt thetr rt»tui Ib te* pwW toMMHa. 
vhw tun not mia wim 

diiKS besriaf UDMI tb* palDtl whldl PiU* Of n»l liniKirtiaM 


diiBOt besnag- UJHD tb* pDlDI 
Id ua 
t 

IxxL 

(d, HcbBlikf J. 
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irilh tbe C^Uc TUeory. But tbe IT^tHlic vnenion 

ol thiD mMi/t abQve oll^ tbe prunitive uwcffttion 
of Kronott with the Golden A^e. persisted ontil ». 
lute date, not ooIt in tlie gonmne folk-tndLtion to 
wiudi it really belongs, but rJso, to a lerR^ extent, 
in the Hterature. In fnct, the Golden Age U often 
dengnntod nio^ily as ' the Age of Ktonos^’ 'tht! 
Di^s iffaen &iturn was King,' etc.* 

THB QOLDESf AGE. — Xo pUlt of Out sabject has 
been so thoroughly lnvestl|^tdd by modEmflcholar- 
ship as the Golden Age.f pethapa, the moat 

important element in HeaiiodV own acconnt, and, 
for obrioDS reasons, the ttiema was extremely 
popular in the literary traditiou of IsJtflr Gmca.; 
And, with the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in. another eonneiion, Lheae descriptionn 
all bear a strong family r^mhlance to each other. 
Not less stKkin^ ia their resembhince to what we 
bear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Hy^boreoiiB, and similar cnnc^tiona.g Indeed, 
as Diotoricb has shown In Jiia inteitieting mono¬ 
graph, Ntkyitt, the traditional inafi/f common to 
id I thcM themes passed over to the early Christmn 
writers, and wen applied by them to their de- 
scriMious of heai'en. 

Tne main reason for such a ■imllartty is, of 
cnunH, not far tO’ seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal liappincas, and whether we locate it In the 
past or Bomawhere in th e present, in this world or 
in the nsxt, the details which mnke up tho I'mon 
of nnfqiiil]^ deafte are, for the average man, very 
moch the same. Nor shottld we fail ta remind 
onrselvea that in the specnlationH of the folk there 
is no invtsussable harrier between onr life and the 
life of those beyond the Nothing was mom 

(pertain than that the Golden Age and the race 
■who had lived in tbooe liappier daya bad both 
passed beyond onr ken ; but they still existsd 
somewhere, uni that, eves now, 4 mere mortiiJ 
man might be able to find them again, was not folt 
to be utterly beyond the bomida of pcsdbility, 
Odyssens bad returned olive from flsdes, and it 
is a irelt-kcvDwn historical fact that the galLant 
Sertoriui || was, at one time, aetnaJly on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Jde* in the Wesbetn 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in bis search for the 
Fountain of Youtlt. The same asaodation of ideas 
is clenrly seen in Itedod's account. In fact, this hv 
one of the most ucieut uuI primitive aspects of 
the legend. Golden Age, when Nronos 

ruled a race of men w^Lo have liuce departed, is in 
all essential Miticulars a more rspUca of lle-xiDd's 
Isles of tha Blest, where dwell tnose mma of the 
Eods who liave paa:>od olLve beyiimd the grave. 
Moreover, the femndation of ^th is material whidt 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 

* r.y. ruuN Pstu. w A, m c. tfs a, Uiff. tat s; puipu 
dciEuK dt PittAti, p. 51 : Vflnrit, tr. Tlbolliii, L 4 
as ; fropact. IL (ULV A H : Odd. dHW. DL 4 U, ilaviiL K 
Iflt, *tr. 

t ilM erp. Ekhtioff. JdJkrftidl. /. Pkiliit. nxi^ J131 ft. i £. 
Gnd, "ad Aqrrw nfauJam Sncbela,^ Ltiat. Shid. ^ 

CiiMr. PittloL vliL fiasj I’flS; A. IHctsricla. 

ISa; E. Rob^ Ptvt**. Lil^r- L |i. IHVlf ; A Nutt, 

Vtrjfoge ^ ArSn, Lopdaq, 1 w. 

; ibe nrC[*K ksewa tn«r H^qd ^ b linq qtttKsd 

br from tti« oU tpfe, (Me KJakd, j^qi>. 

(fre*K. is;7. p. Sjit lIU fl.. is Iht 

■paces af Ovid, J. (L S9. las aauHir or Uur ,sraa, la 

tbs lit ccoL S.S., mjv Ltut (IfpprtptiwH o( tbs 0«klea Anv msj 
bv rupcctcd bom *trtf poet, abd sxn se eoninkaw 

‘ Sfta essiit cfliqQsin msUni na tempon bosh.' 

Tiuf p r es e o t wriCer bpcol iwsrly ■ hujufivi rvhnnoes to || 
dwriaff Lh* wwv* sT thii buTestl^tloa. 

f TN ■Tm]l li tliat la (wca wtvrrv mly a el dr^ 

KdpEjbh fasi suirirrd, El le nnpviUiirei impmiblv to dsc^ 
which wneiptEon Uw atitbaf hsd la mtoiL Cmniww. u., 
iSelan, fna. % ed. Seifli ; GrwtiiHH, froir. idit m. Eedk i 
Cntsa. frw. «L E«fc; Lin^lLus, DTBir.. ■£, Msrx. Sta 
sha SvHcrvafa'i Adria, aM tVsser ia PautyT%'laHnn, f . pp. 
Xl 7 D- 5 l 7 i. 

I Qidlail, Bitt. tnf . in, IR, sd, JQmrnlicvchrr ; Hence, 
Ep«d. ivi. Wt, *™i s ch o T , ; FEa tswh . Arrtorfui. B. 


the Homerio ■were oompoeed.* Indeed, even 
ai Hesiod ti^ the story, it still reUecta ■with 
remarkable ddclity the old folk tale of a Lc«t 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
hud been marred by tb# mtmAOn of moral lenwna 
and apeciEc phiJoaophlcal dpetlinea. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a pamlezu, i.e. a 
natural death- Meanwhile, tlicy parsed their days 
like the ends, In innoevnre, peace, snd fnbuloos 
plenty* making me:^ continually,, and knowing 
nothing of laUiqr, dioeava, or wttow. 

Such VC the principal motif* of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the Lasui of 
all TCTsions. The variations or additional details 
w'hieb we bnd in later aoeoants arc, for tlic most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulatkin for 
litera:^ purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the Aret, 
In fact, the growing ptouilnence of the ethioil, 
element^ the moet noEAble fsaton!! in the later de^ 
velopment of the Golden Age, Is iiery largely doe 
to tuo philosophera The earliest of them were 
the Orphica of the flth cent. fl.C^ The body of 
doctrlue developed by these namel^^ myntics wu« 
probably long the poSBesaion of a few, anil, when 
we oonsider tne atr^ge Gjmnea of speech in which 
its real meaning was often wnc^ed. we can 
hardly wonder that it waa long misunderstood or 
deridM by the many. The kernel of it, however* 
the great idea for which tliey were nlowly pre¬ 
paring, was destined to grow m strength, and* in 
the far future, to hear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, but, 
by a lifeliine uf merits the sons of miin, might 
And tbeix mwanl, Bven iu tho dark bamic of Had«, 
Nulnially, Uiemfore, not only among the Orptilca 
and their disciple-**, but also among thoir opixmentii, 
the ideal of the Lost Farodiae became more and 
more prominent. DUcuasion or descripEiou of 
the Golden Age, more mipecially of its analogue 
beyond the grave,—^the Golden Age, so to spAk, 
of the foture—contiuned to grow in importance 
and interest. ’We hear many echoes of it In 
Plato. But, eepecWIy. to the wrlteni of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their dsetriues were a 
nevar-faUing anbj«t for pargdy and Hatuio com¬ 
ment. 

One of the plainest idran of Giphio iiidaence 
upon tliU diseuadoin was the marked improvement 
in the present position of Kronoa. Aecordix^ to 
the popular belief, old ' King' Kronoe bad been in 
the Golden Age a sort of divine Hoi d'Ytxipt, 
afterwards ceneigned to nethermost TarLaj-na, and, 
ever since then, a synouvui of extreme old age 
and harmlesB iwnility-t ^his view* hnwever, was 
deliberately opboaed by the Orphics, Their teach- 
iug waa that Knomja had long sinoe been freed 
from his aliamefal captivity. MoreovLr, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary^ he is for ever 
young and vigoreoa, and now nilea in ElyBinm, 
the land of those who have gone hence. There, 
iu a world of ctemal youth and joy* ha is aur- 
reunded not only by the heroes of uld, hut aJsn by 
the Bjpints cf just men made perfect—after the 
Orphic pat tern—-and, indeedr os some say, hj a 
remnant of men frtim those golden days when he 
was king in heaven.^ 

Piety and. justice as motif* ia the ideal of happi- 
ncoa b^ been ascribed* Jong beforD Hesiod's time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the known 
World. Sneh were lIomcFe .ft ^ioi ilL xiiL 6), ' the 
most rightcaufl of men,' and, to give tmo more 
- Hpqgir, /L dLL A Od. tv. bi, rfi. «£il mnd 89* Jt. 
«3L^1UU.|W* 8h OfliJ. r.<. p, 4 ff, 
r 3v« M. MayEf b UMcjivr, H liSS It. 
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exampltt tJjfl HyperboTMinH, " w Iouk famuUh in 
tJif! liUirfttara uid legend of thii Gru^oo-Komnii 
worltL Ttia idea, ifM now emphisiJBcd in^ tlie 
anslDgofis Ic^bil of tlie Golden Age—tJut: ideal 
world of Uie jjaet—and on the b&siA of It not only 
the OrpliicB lint uLher Bchoohi of phili:»opfay ex^ 
jtloited their spaaifie viewi, regarding the tuLtiure of 
righteon-'inesa and thn indtsiKiuaUe oernditiund of 
faappineHa^ In other word!*, w the Golden Age 
nai^ to be an ariiela of faith, it beejuue, mare 
and ntore, the held in which llieee thinkers aired 
their theonea of what the world onght to be. 
From thU eort of thing it K'as only a ntep to that, 
long line of Utopian famaneea which were quJte< aa 
chixaeterietio of late antlixnity aa they are of the 
pr»ent (lay,+ 

muttf Lhe virleu blw of <p«tSc [mparud Inta 

CoMn An tj phLIaHpUfit eat d( tlM oUfst uu) inatft; 
iiiipo4iut «■ Ihit (ketrlu «f Timta.duiini.1 doetiLot 

(krattl*f> c>HP buk to Lbo' tkder Qrpatcfl, Int tlw n>o^ pio- 
niiocnt zcprCKfiliLdni of ft lo aDtfi)oilT vErc cite F^UUfarMaa 
Tbt HiUat nfEnrow to 3t itmrtTlag 3i t fn»xn»«i± Hi- 
XuiPE^iKlei <li7 D).,. ud the DHiC comphto i^wCuadcHi td It la 
cwunlon viUl tlw Gold«q An Im Qf{d, ifft. IT. M1.1 In mil 
fuuoul {4U«IE« Dtrld iBtnHueei ^ftlusniai IdniMir U U» 
«IM)UCid« of m onrui [Joettw, eMEim 0 l Lt lo tlutt W rta 
Oold«o A|[«, Uted upon d» trait* of th* csjta, ud tut 
th* devetioratton ol l«t«r Mth l« aurkEd. th* (hpartur* fiwn 
thUnm. 

That the Golden Ag* was diatmcbvely thn ertk 
of j)orfect lore and peace ui easily inferred from 
Hesiod ^9 aoconnt, but the later developruent U 
marked by a mneh stranger emphaato npon this 
feature. Thia waa partly dne to tba inflacnee of 
the ^dio Theory, id which;^ a* wn ahall see later, 
it waa the nocOAsary remit of the Platonic wn^ 
ception of harmony. The firat to lay atrcEii upon 
it—and probably in this connexion—wa* Plato's 
predecesaor Eru^oelca.i This, no doubt, U the 
reason why lie made Aphrodite instead of Kronua 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not IntcrEatod in any cyclic theory 
—poets, for the moat port — tfiu ravourite method 
of hnngtng out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasiic the contrast with 
later times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloDtbdhed as both i^nsea and Byruptuma of de¬ 
generation in the mceeeding ages of nianklnd. 
Tliia diatribe on war first comoa te the fitmt 
during the Alexandrum age. It Va ohajactoriEtic 
ef Horaan pdctiy, eapoclaLly of the Ulegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetoncal ooiumon- 
plue.1T 

Another important linn of dcvelepmen t in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and Intcr- 
pretelion of one or tbn mufit persistent and 
charactenstio pocnlinriGsa ol thn genuine folk- 
legend. ^Ve refer to the iHlief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginiablii] blcBiingH uf life cuine of 
their own ojceord. In this Way We have an ideal 
cnmbinaGpn of fabulous plenty witli luxuriuus 
idlcncaa 

*SM «|k 0. CftUibJ In RMclkET, IL p. sasfiir., *nd the 
nfeniReca 

1 M^nkaL, PbiUJtffUM, lx ice, ^TE* 1 letii' lilt, lM|c4eiiila)| 
with the /irpiiStW dE PinCmtunu. &H E. Rnbde, Aw Ur. 
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I ti« Ont, t[L j;l can.. Epr ui dlacii»faiai. *.Titl ct. 
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el ua O^uETfted with tmi ilfKiuiiDii ta tin *14 mditlm 
Unt nEn. tallfed 'wiUi the ■.Hl.imii iq ihi. OvidjHi Ah. lln 
refCifuieN (4 it are, Cnt«, H, ed. Keck; PUXa, Po{it. iTII B; 
Sen. JIfem. H 7,15: BelJiHiia, Hwm. 

I SM ap. SebnCB^, df Pj/tkafr- XdumbrutiorU, UIa, 

CntiilwiLid, ISas. 

I So, toe. Aiabvi, 109, MO Irwj. En the aaciuiii jieatA e.p- 
VfTwil, Bd. It. 18l atfrn/, |l ICK end IL 6»i Tlbalhif, L la T; 
trrld, JITeL L 1l7: Sfdcc*, HtTt SKt, lOM; Javenil, tr, IDS; 
C^dlau, Anjiia /Veeny. H- E5,pr(M'm,, teud. ^mni. 70; 
flklen. AiKill- /'M. IW, etc;- .. u I „ „ » 

T Aj. AjatiM, m; VeryO, Bit. It. la, ii. S40, and 

flwTfq*T TPjalUi*, i 1 **ikH 7 ; JoVHinl, rr. 1(3 ; Orid, Md, 
L 90, 


When tnabod wdooelj, cEtHtr fet EtWrarj' ®r dlii«etk 
|Hi[pn*a, Uii* ntaiC^ led ilfnctfc and JnevitnhEj ig tin oeado- 
iLoathat IheSdul ooiHlfCion ol fauiT.eii9edety wu ceramenliihi.* 
SeTaril. wmiLianpluB trhlfih. tlM Ii<TiaB.n p^e lErbefitetl Eror.i 
iIh AlaitiiidrlaD nilebt In Ini^udEd hertLl We knew, loe, 
fur eimvelIjc, rhU lGehie wu deTeJoptd ei *oniB Inii^ hr 
tin hktertan CfpherDf In hii eowont <4 the id at lad it iA kK i* at 
Uit ywiti-. [ 

Wbed Lieated In the MUrkA &n4 by other peepae el * Itat 
■erkHt* tvin cE nuod, tlir vuiie -nHCf^led ^ulte *> dirroUi' te 
oae el ranet ImportMt ind InlerEEtiof lUTelepmubi la the 
lltermrv hlAoty eE tliEa ]E-,;tokd Thit ti the trcAbneot el the 
GoldeEi At It* uuhjfmi tn thw wgrhl Mil th* next u * 
raxnlic 11 makEe ttj Oiit ippeuua in the wTil*r* ef 

the Did Oeii^Adjr, uul wu iwtT)»nly EnteiuteJ hr tlwaii to 
Htlrlxi Ibe pccolUr ieneta Qt ibs Orpbliea Bat tte Eter;.' oE 
Tcw-lVxv^ laoil fdoi JVanAen der ^ilmi/itiJIaiHiH, i* the 
Itflfiuu* ew It) wu CErtMiljE bet inTented br the Oomie 
iL b HilHr * Eetk-vvUtW el tlie old HOfy oE the 
CnldiB An, nnd nEerciusq te It turn up nmerid then trtmi 
the old Oetnhib et □!«« te the present vr-l ^e cetnedy In 
thw dflKTlptloneli iwslIjpRidQHd br fHualnatbe s niom stM* 
ebownt, teo^ the theory ef -wiikmujilim, to LCe 

perfectly lednl. and jef, Pd ih* neine bnae, it* ntUrlj s,lmid 
Tfao Id A- IdGft IP^MSdllM of ihv 

the vwtuy of tatt. hkI tlva Ei?ti^eBilUe bechtlor The 
nm«ti wniener Hid thta tjrp* I* th* wneeptlen el tba QoMcn 
Aae eepedaltj elTected bj ih* id^tUc-exotlo poet* 4f the 
ATeEBikariM sod by melr Ronua hnilMom. iQie laiu 
uttdruxeui sMrt oemmunEitlc rrAlnoa *r> prambnnt, sod the 
eumple* hr s blrh they era tUtutrated sn pomeclmM ■* dhj^ 
tte tb*t the ddfemuK brtweeu the tw* depHTtmenti w 
hfexdlv inai* thu s nutter el ewhkI,^ At fliat tbl* 1* 
surpniliu'. It wwe te be eo^ hiowerer, u *Doa h w* remfod 
onre^TEs that tha padHtl* eiwcerstioo so cluncteriftio of 
tb* ldylLt»rotki ape iett Is Ifejgely due ta the fs^- chst tlti' 
author hiinm tr || nwr noro thu hstE coiTLiiced. oC the tnitb, 
er even ef the pi^tilut/, ol Alt awp muapnet*- It 1* ao ney 
step rretid. thb itste ol mliul (e that Ironical eitnTn([sn« gf 
bniwmos aobeUet—end thin, toor hu ice psthEtle idde—to 
which wff an Indebted for the ohl late ut TopfF-'^rrr leocL 
On tba ptiilosopliical aidn, tbn growing distrust 
of evciything in Hesiud'a account that savonr^ 
of Ibc supematnral nerved to bring out aGU 
another aspect of the Goldua Ago mare and more 
olearly, B^ore taking up this point, however* 
we Huould remind ourselves that tira counter- 
theory of ascont was, memnwhile, bouig supported 
by a party of aiich BdEivity BJiii intoUigonce that 
it could nvt hfl ignored.** The Gieory of as^ut 
waa (tlao booked by foUc-legepda of great anti4|uity* 
and for ceuturiea all das^ea s«rn to bavu bedi 
interested in discussing the vadoua inventions by 
which the rise of mankind froni utter savagory to 
OUT present stags of clvUIxation has been marked. 

It is evident that until the account of HcsIhmI 
was reviaed the two partiies were utterly irreooa- 
eilahle. If one did not iMiliove Heaxodr tlm most 

* Sn GrsE. Le. p, uid ootcipsr* idch pajB*^ r.^., » 
PlstA, Critiai, 1 le V, iHib eqi. Ih* FiefkMif, 4 ES, tiT, *51- 
469, with ths n4^ Mb nEgreuae* ia |h* cdilLaa of Adua, 
CBinbtihlg*, IWS. riMo wMt fUrthar In thli nspKt thsn uy 
oE hi* pndrwfKi*. tie tocked upon gOgmaiuilBin s* om ol Lb* 
It^upEsublB' oaudidDhi of M Idw {itat*, SDd th* nBc^tw) of 
^Mii ficnr En*T bf vriiiiig wfaatbfl hu Co ■s;' gf CIie GgklE*. AJCI. 

t V*rrf, cAtiirv. L IM, JitK 3s- M9-. sud fiErviu*; TOutlva, 
L a, u; IL 3. 73:: Ovtil, IfsE. L IR; Jovcnsl; vi- Ih; Sogse*, 
/‘Awilrff, Eiea., itjait. li. *1 E JufUngE. tlilK L S, flbc. 

i Fnw ?e In llul1*r^ pnSjftiL. Hiitf/r. Urw; fot f- p- ZEiflL 

t FriedULadvr. SiOfn^tnk, flnmro. i 537, LeipilB, iSfa: 
0 ^Jtl*Kh*arEnLbiIiH.-«ni«i Im intHHU ac^rUibwaft 

In FTrAawBuMA PAiSglD^rTrtajnnljlufl^, IsOC, FP- 

S1_4T; Aehrh-, E. JIA. % Ct?«A. Ajum*', ^ TOi n. I; 

J. IHh Jfii'MHm Km SfkbfrafmlAnd^ lb* vtt^M 

Mft kngwg to ui, thjaairh. numifgu* lultatliMHi, fi ch* ov 
clifeD by Lb* oJd TroPTirB Id hi* Uy ol the' Lsod 
Ottt Ih BiirbsaD, ITS!Jnsw *i ty Vot, 

ISSOL13, p. 176], tr. hr Q. L. Wfcr, PAbtiaux »r ToiM, rta, Lnwiag. 

tsgo, IL p. ai| abiici^ by Lefrairi d Auaar, «i 

(7snl^, Tte,, Fsm, LESS, L p. KC) - it-..- issir- 

I Tet^dHh I *4. Khek; Vheiwr^Hw, UK K; Ifl^, 

crat*#, U R; Eupoll*, STT K 7 Arhrn. vi. OT E: tflW, 
Ed Msrx; PHiwiiwit «I IJKhui, SOL- ■, Vir» 

^ V*m|. f;«ir^ L 1S3, iSd W* SI; p^,’ 

tlbulh^ LRU; dit. I 111; I>lMi«widfl*i 

Grmfrtt p. 67; ,£*eh}hu, 

7. to. blML-i t Critki, 1, *d. Ath^tr«. 1* .d 

Koch; mreocritui. u. 2TT. **1 ilohseh, A™uiu^ ^ ^ 

Md ZeDtr* /►AB. <E*rt7ri«LlJ*, L p. 3^ 

Bigdonu, L 8 sni 11. SS : ^ 

Anwmt. a *4: AidrtidH, L p- ax, ^ 

IL 475: TlliMlliii, IL L 58; cv. jww i«f. I- i iJUwck, AptaopAnw. 
p. SjS (fhpAlo*)- 
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AGE^ OF THB WOHUD (Greek and Roman) 


c<»Uir»« vas to with tha EplctLTe&aa, 

wlici deoitd the aecennt of Uealod ih ioto, AJaii 
replaced it Iw their o^ a vie w, which ia tha eearfMl 
approach in ant^cioity to our mudcrfi thBor3r o( 
evoldtiou. This duuial, which lica implioit in the 
faluoiiB pnaas^ of Lncrctios (v, O^L), Ib atutcd, 
p<Hiitirely» for exaiap hy Diodorua^ who (i. 8 f+J 
desctihcti the thoo^ of Epicurcm nptm this point> 
and (t» BOf.) Impliea that the Golden Age was a 
mere mvcntion of the Cretiuu. Itnt this Nummary 
diHpiwitian of the dirticnlty is of no valne to tin. 
We are pjoro interested in the PFcnen of recon- 
ciltatioiu The most important lorce in ttiia pro- 
c^-i, 90 far a* it was aecompliahed at all, waa a 
mil Old reoluutlon among tljoo;»tatfal men of the 
fact tliat the ideal of life tradiuonaJly aaaociatwl 
with tlie Golden Ago, though it seemed attractive, 
waa, in reality, unfit to poae aa tha highest 
decolopment in any tbecry of dcitcaiit. 

3. Cyni^ Stoica, et)C.-^At this point, certain 
Stoic modificationa of C^ido doetriua or? of especial 
value to iifl. The gntat repreaciitaUTe passage 
to be considered to. this cunDciion ia Aratos, 
PAimomoM, ftT^-l-W.* Tha VEmfon of the Agee 
fvy this famous AleiEBndriun poet of the Srd cent. 
n.C. was one of the beat known in the aceicnt 
w'orld, and undoubted traces of ita indueneo are 
to bo found Lu moat of tho later acesonnta BrteHy 
deeorihed, it ia a reviiaon of Hesiod under Stoic 
tnfluenn}. The object of tho anthor was not only 
to reconcile the disorepanclea of the old versiap^ 
hut alj» to rtimove whatever was LnreJevaut to a 
ihcmc which he proposed to treat not aa aiii 
independent account, oa IleaLod had doue, but as 
A rhetorical epiaodc suggested by hfa mentton of 
the confitellatioTi Virgo, i.e. Aatnra, w'hon) Aratos, 
following an old tT&jdition, identifies with the 
Nemeaaa cf Ileaiod, and calli Dikt, 

fKk* WH coinparativily unuupiiirtaiiiL In Rnbl. Owlitif to 
tiM nut rbsUntc, hJw iKW bsoGOMS du (sentnj: 

Mortovrr mtr tlia tnu :$taln itw k uwdi Id awtiui 

Lbs tunnuoiu of both Zvu and Kimoa Jn th« LndjUoiu] 
Tniainti. 'nM^flvaafw of irtdod m Kdoced to th r u an Ajw 

Ct doU, or SiliTEr, utili of BtQDH, 

Hh raoa of th* Oolden Asm nin dcKrfbsd ai wmooM tilJ*?* 
of Ihe Kitl, nith no luunflK^ d( dvQ llrifO Or of Uw WULlOEU 
of tiM law. JfoKDtcr, ihoj nmcfi far runoiwl hoto Ihn prril* 
of Lbs aon. In tinn da}ia Ibfn wm no iblni to brine the 
lumiei of ILfe fcDoi nbrn^, Tho ifoddleti oduflcd wfih 
Uloh alzoplo ooalv, ud EatifbL Lbrio bow um UDuld Uro wllli 
n^omioe id each olUt«r. 

nB SPtw Asa waa Mom vpbktliokted. KonitbAltM, tho 
foddok aun rrmalnod upon earih, alLbinifb aha iww rctind to 
Ibo monnlaliis, azkl vns aorn but rarib^.. 

Tbr ilruon Ajfamwtlu iLrft awordi, and tho flrvt ikufbLor 
or Hi* luwD for fobdr Then □Uerljr tuliof Hut nii» of 
Juan. flnaUj’ Uffporird to binven took bar plw aunurE th* 
vtan. 

It Will be seen that ono of the Tnost notahle 
aipiiji of revision hen? is the disaj>pearancB of the 
old folk-element of marveh In its pine* w« have 
a ooneeptiou in which the Stoics an msJnly 
respcifunble for the emphaiiiis laid opon the ethical 
tiiotif, eapcelaJly noon the relation of lubJi to hii 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the State: 

The underlyino principle in such a theory of the 
Ages is the eoneJnsion t hat ths nsceut of man in , 
the arts of civilisiatiocL is accompujiied, at aU 
Eiventa, beyond n certalu point, hy a correopending 
descent in moral and even lu physical hhre. Why 
if) this the coset The reply w'os that to bia healttiy 
in mind and body, nud therefore, happy, w‘e muit 
live in harmony with nature. Hot eiviiiiation 
beyond a certsjn point is not in harmony with 
nature. ^ AcoardlDgly, beyond a certuin stage of 
dvUlzatiOn, wo cUCk be Uoilhcr healthy, virtuous, 
uor iiappy. Now, us joirmoying into tho future 
ahontd hnng n^ finally to a state of idoul miaery, 
K journeying into the put ahould take us hock 

* AnoUief rEiuxacntaUTp paasiM li ShftiBi^ ^pimtr xa Nff., 
la irlikib ba nootfi Itdu hDaldnaEus tlu ducdptJaa ^ u {t£^ 
g ^pt Uw In TtUeb. tlw phitoH^m taks Ihs at 


finsJly to a sLato of ideal huppiuesa. That stato 
of Ideal happincaa was, of courae, the Golden Age, 
Tlie QoliLen Age of the past waj^, therefore, dio 
ideal aimple life of thu put. 

Such lu subsUnce wu the »uetal drift of the 
Cynic argument is modified by the fltoioi, and, 
u a matter of J^t, the Golden Age of Aratni is 
really on idealiEatiou of the agrienltural and 
pastoral itoge of hubLOU aodety *^a theme which 
always comes to tho trout in any jieriod of over' 
cnltivatioii, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the htmlcu of their aiK'n inventioDS. So cunecivod, 
ihe theory of the Agw wiw wt only quite con- 
siatent with the evDlution of clrlUiatian frotu tlie 
cmdeet hegiimingix hut agreed with the Epicureans 
in presupposing such a process. But, as regarded 
ibu Various inventions and discoveries by which 
that pruce» has been marked, it Utved to dw^ 
iipoo thine very devioei, and to Lay great etieu 
DU the view that they Wd b«ju Ure moat coH'^ 
^iruouu cau» of the downfall of man htfri—if. 
The favourite examples are thoee chosen by Armtua 
They are the lint sword uud the first ship. 

Q* Ent «Hiid t i« a characUxlitla InlraductLoa la ib* mole 
of n hivi Olrflsdy ttjBDdomd. Tb* Emt ship 1* 

B himiHla wbj htT cgqnocUiif (UtTuiilin dE thi Ars pith 
lb* dlBtifb* ea CATlfniliDD so iTDqiiwUj f'iniBd In l£* Ulct 
wrilen Dipedan^ mwuf tb« BofsitUB, la faA U it a wnmoa- 
pUu dE lu^hi orUjdxnii Lbmt tb* Botnuta wer* iJnik oE Lb* 
■e*. As, bowtirar, tlw epliilat] it b jftiiiEixJiaJJDa, fwiDdri, fw 
tliB nwBt port, npgoi tTi*w vmpuMj^ m dm not H 
tog ptrUKBly. Tlw stJin^ lD3|!la« <JwlkPsv <d tlw tTMbDKitw 
Ud nUniiJMiii d*ip TmiB ■. ub^lBat UiiplM aoli to hkicIi by 
■wtioBBt chuBcter bs hy Jitciwy tndit»D. It iifuhjdtvDJOp^ 
in Uh Ubrtr snd l>a|Ef of tlit old fidaDiUti pc«(, * mpTBntfaw^ 
Lbotat ot the Hmfc: cplfnuo *t aU pulods, a H^iiUr miitif in 
lb* pMlfv ot Ifac Ak^gutu BR, uiU by tb* IsC, «nL otour tn. 
A m^TB rbi<[«ncBl ooDDDapUca. I 

In order to undprstand lietter the attitude of 
the Epicureana towsjridB the tlieeiy of Lb e Ages, as 
PTesented, for example, hy Aratus, we tmiBt raturn 
fur a luomviit to tlie undertyin^ principle upon 
which, occordiug to Stoic reasuujug, that theory 
was founded. VVe mean ths conaiuaion atated 
above, tliat advance in the urts of civillatfon is 
at the DxpuiLBB of the character, health, and happi- 
uess of _ Eudlvjd ual. Now, whsii we consfdu 
the Stoic argumcnl by which this fsouclasion was 
mode to yield the theory that lha Goldun Age of 


/ IfDf^ IL: [VopDft. ItL la *4r SwsKB, JTikha, 333: 

FluEAKb lit AaIW, ^ vtCr flbe. TbU lDl^fiiiv(BUoa or Um 
ftJiiOii Ar wu optebUy miiMi]* (c tlw Kciauw, (wA qd|t 
b«Bia» dr lb*lr tenpumiKiBiBl (italclim bmu* [e, Bsmd 

mon nculy wiLti LbBlr ewa tndiiiofi oe «ar]y lian buI vtth 
LhB chajidj^x wd BUnbulsB oE fintum bchirB ha wu 
«ktb tlw Onek ErmiM. 

iB-y; Veijfl, 0«efp. IL S40; Qvlil, V/t. U »: Jii»*i)bI, 
XV. TUiallma L S- 47. Tfa* rbaLotka] i]iavtiwi orTlbudii* 
(L ICr t) rtBtM B mulm or lb* pbDMoplHn wUlvb li ofisa 
nfKBt«L Sc«, m.e., a*D«», Af.Q. v. W. «; ‘Jflhil inveidimw 
tom muir^ftjfr DtibUti* quod ma Lb cciDlnKitaq tnuucBL cl]|ib, 
Bd Qrtd, ifit IV. 10^ itMkbtr bi tlw TmnDn ^[4 hij»cbb. 
Clpponum oE Lb* tbewyof dHMDi, tbft 

bm;l*E:iit*d Lh&l Uh invqpd awnljr ruuktd dw ptried ib lb* 

IflBCf ttwijcl* of botnlcUs. ]| vp* tb* neceBBor of the dub 

MU the luR rp^h iFton* (LucnEJui: V. Hei Cr. *i»rf Rn, 
^ L i. 1M>: YbIu. FTb«. V. Hi, Bud «|)i, TTeio, Rtp^ 334 E 
(war lb* riBtiual oaDdJtku ed mMUndt sad Lb* (winaBlarr 
« AdBUIr 

I Abuw tlw swift liD|it:Bbu>t cE EJm munbwrhw feEiJvrtc** 
UK, smbad^ n IwbfigrJvBfj, Oimiber of ijuauLloiiB): Kinlfwl, 
Sopboctea K; Scukb, JVfdbo, 

W ; TlbqlLpi, L a 37 Bnd U. a SB; Prtp*^. i7. u uid tlL 
qvid, Jpiw. Ji. 11, li SlBLliw, rLiNiiuf, ft Ifl 


h -"w- n. ij, 11 BiBLiiw, raiNiiuf, vl la ud 

dtiaMOWd, L ea; ClMrdiui, dm Aqiptn fcoa L, pnunH. Tb< 
naBl iUkkIiuMii, *r|*F RoofatkiBM of ijlKvurinti, warn tluL tlw 
Ofl* SmlcBijifoE tlw ctbirntBlI of mis hu! Iwco bl* rwI wd 
10* ifiUUibDaa It warn dUBr to the ooet* uid dIiUiwd^sm 
*P«W lj to the eamuw. LNt oH tiwlF coan»m- 
plUMi DEI Uip ful et tn&ii nAllf iuM n toua v kdtidasil^ai 
diw* blm to WIT, it KinHted the Bf*t 
It Ulged bim OD to CiplOTE Eba CBftli fBf LnUttra better 
Eud U devifcd the vautlon* of tb* law and brought aboBt tb* 
■oJaHlee of noLth bbiI poverty; thnnizh trim* njid Hlfr 
un^tRnjw Jt hn made hlui Bcauataiid mLh *0*101*. dta«, 
uri all Lb* m* LhfcL Boh U brir tth Tha nwilt is liuL b* baa 
not oofy BbDrtfliwd bli tU* by hJ* hhtil 4*vkw> tniL, what with 
u^Ety, dyipepdf, ju^l b iwd oaewdriHW, with Dunilikn a 
tNlore uiU eJiDdftm a Iwdan, tbc lilLi* Ilf* b* bae laftu ob 
flo**un t* bih j, 
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the uiw tSi« ijical wmitlu liJe uJ tli« we 
penreiv# that H ia founded on two uflacaptun^ 
The fimt U that ttiia «>nir.lnaioti> that i^vancs in 
Uic aria i* at tta expense of the indmdttal, is a 
truth of nni rwaaJ appUcalioTij and not t* t« 
coodiked. The aepond is that the twin pitJcCM to 
whtcJi it refers luw juMnated oontbiuoualy^, and 
will go on doing m. Tlie Stoica oonld niftke tic&o 
afikumptions without hesitation* since both of iham 
followed* inoritablj, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which thia school of phU^MOJ^ne^s gave 
ita enthusiastic support. Not »o the LpicmiMUii. 
The EpiDuroan* ngreod tlrat the growth of CTi-ilha 
tioEi had beati accorapAnied by oertain sig^ of 
degeneratiou in man hiniselfj but they denied 
the principle wta capable of universal appli^tion. 
They mairted that every atage of civUiationi iti 
its own pMiiimlar fashion* bail beoni tuiiavou^blB 
to the indiTitltLal. In other ways it aa^ been 
favoorahle. There u nn such thing, tliarefcFr^ ^ 
procrmiaive degenoralion in tho strict sanisa the 
word, iiach a theory would imply a pen™ t« 
idoal happiiieiB at one tEtrame, fullow'ed V * 
period of ide^ ndicry at the other citrema. Both 
are auperhunflim, and therefore imposaible. In 
other words, tiiem nevee was a Goidan Age* oven 
if we adopt the Stoic iTo™ion of the ohneg^d. ^ 
Another liiethnd of reconciliiig the dimcwties in 
Ucaiod's account L* MluiLrated by Vergil, (jeorff. i. 
121 dr. The primary pnrtiOiH! of this vetsjon was 
to enlianca tho dignity of labour. The ^tory of 
nwmkind is divided into two perils—the Act of 
Satnrxk, and the Ago uf Jove, flie Golden Ag^ 
when cowl old Eiatnm wbh King, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. Tha inwond penod, however, m not 
an age of degHnemtion, hat an age of 
Jupiter, the divine father of our rM onoi or aU 
onr higtipr aspirations, purpooely did aw'ay witli 
the/ur ftiVnfe of the old rtgime, net out of a jwtty 
rtfentnieiit againifE I^ineEiicuii--a» the old loik- 
legend {c.j. Hesiod. iV.tmd D. 43 f.) would have 
n* Ijolieve—‘but rather. 

'oiric sctaeiu nwfUlk oordj. 

Kh Uwv^tt eiarf pMtua siu rcfo^ 
becauFo ho was well awunj that, unleaa men have 
dilficultiea to meet and overcitme, they tan never 
grow strocig in any sense, fn thia chaTacterifttiC" 
*ily noble concepiion, it is intercating to sea ^ 
what an mtent Vergil succeeded m meetln^f the 
demands of contemporary thought without u^-nfic- 
ing the teaditional Hccoant of the Golden Ago so 

dear to the pottte. i.. . ^ -j 

Th* famouB account of the Ages w'hmh Oiid 
gives iu the hrat book of his 

and tho Ti^niion hcftt tndwn to tlis idOtlcTO lyprlu, 
is one of the oarlicat surviving attempts to “‘cor¬ 
porate the Flood I^egEud. Qtaerwiso, it laehcouy 
reiuarkabls as an illnjitration of the poet's char- 
acterisLic skill In conihLurng and harmomring the 
views of preceding Lhiskers. The Four Agca 
(Gold, ttilvbr. Bronze, and Iron) are all in the paat. 
The Ago to which wo belong is a lifth. The rlood 
is the great catjistroi»be by which the wicked and 
codlcas race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
^tory of emr own race, therefore, bwns with the 
jtsrth-’born chUdren of JJeucalinn ■jidl^'rrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legund, tho theory *f doKent, 
tlio theory of ascent, the traditioiud accoimt of 
tho Golden Ago, the Huroea, and, with only a riight 
modification, even Heaiod’a quintuple division of 
ihft Agea, w'ete all made to dwell tuguther in peace 

and unity. , ^ 

CYCLIC T!ir£OJiF. — Let OS now ttim our atteatiou 
to th* Cyclic 'fheory, the moat importMt <^e7>ent, 
in the long ran perhape the one re^y vital and 
vitaliring denient, in tho history of cw subjectr 
Tbo Cyolie Theory of the Agea wm fouu^ on 
the beficf that, after the analogy of day ami night, 


of tho waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
elemal round of the aesaOHJ, the eutiie Cniveno 
itadlf is enhject to an evusr-recurring cycle of 
change This ancient Babylonian doctxte*^ of the 
world-year, th* nnnux, n-"iit wm callftl by 

the Romans, make* it* earliest known appcaTance 
on GrtMk soU with Heraditus^t was thorouglUy 
dificujised by the later philwophera, and finrflv 
become known bo lli& world fit Jarge- indeed ^ it 
may be ^led the prototype of wme of oar tuot^ 
recent iiewa suggested by tho uebnlar 
The ikSHOclatijcni of this idea with tho old folk, 
legend of the Ages wm movitahle, and appear* 
at a very early period in the histoiy of Greek 
fipeculAtive ihooghG In fact, it hsa often bwn 
ntated* though ^dthout sufficient warrant, Uiat 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana. 
tion of Hestod’s wish that h* hod died eailitr or 
could have been born lateT.§ _ Tho fragiiiOTts. 
howeVBTj of Empcdtscles show, in spite of thtir 
HcanUncf«, that at that time the ptocesa 
already bcCTn,l| But the moat imirtrteJit dm- 
oiuBion, so for aa WO are ooucerned, tho one. too* 
which had the strongest inautnee upon later timos* 
is dsvulopeti or touched npon in various d^oguos 
of FlalUpTi nidte especially in the J'ofiif.T Jjwifrtw, 

and j^nn£7ic. ^_ _ 

Atoirdiar to Plato'S d?Sii3ilnn,—ud thh inuri. at Iwr. 
•TOSW to^™ KmmlntJ UHdlWMed la liKr UtIUP * nMUMM 
oFiiiwnir™ a* porirf wWcii tahjrttlwdgiittwd* 

neb leir^riiia ■ilmut Lbt wrtfi In SB orUC nl [t« own, mtito 
tiiflonunwtmlr St tlw t™*a »Wiih ttejr Hwrtod st tlw 
beiriiiQtbt-Dt mtri.-vdit*OH3rthcr deLtilf of the rutBaio thearj 

_ud llsese linIdltTireot BOBildwaWo- rtvb^ioa III hiWr tlfiw— 

soiittmEir rwt DU tie Msamialoo U»st tvih wmplele rcr^upan 
Bf ^ UnlTtrSe it tv t raontelf MroJnt^ lb Ukt 

mnaklte dlMctJan- A DCftfan fiowarf. m it w^, h to 
^Vnwlkm tackwi Tie Wjtorr V'l'l 

^ 07 t^ trtf this EDdckHt, ud Bf|wcliOly by tin MtraiiMlosior It 
Th* Hwtioii rtufWHd li lii* Ae* cl hroni* swl Ite dtiwoou of 
hanwnr, Ouriur sU lils ptrwd «« FK** HcLminii^ ot tae 
h hh poA, «ail we hare tee GbUen Aa» 
porta AJ IhB BwtW^ llM r*rrr*fi d whfch te 

flur tiiiiff, 1± la Rsivriy amiood tesi teo ol ow « 

i laiyo oiUnL Um eppo^ta sf tboK wite we^iie 

Thc ^ol tlua sp:»Mbom okk w3UiboMy 
at rrawliw DT^aer ooDtiatLe to iftow jflUBgtr. oatU teey f^ly 
dbun^r. MofoOrefi Iher sre bam tram IM ™rte, snii tJ» 
r»rti teem. llnr= Ei M toil. nB pabi, no w. w 
DO wvnxD tl awl M ddlilKa oi womb. \rt whh all tlmir 
■dlTAfibuH' Uiuto BMn ciDt irltfils wSwonu 
Whmim[ormrd mettonilaTORiple*^teaIlelBiiifian reUrtf 
tram bU poat, poll tbp f^ren*. left to ilMir, ylehli to tee to™ 
ol mriiyT" it «rt, ani beKiiw Its teckwapl nretaHo^ 
rtfcb la la tee dizerthm ol iliiMiri. jabL it wWcti Lte 
bMitiDa U rtvorwt 1* alwaiPi dppJieed by ire, « «!TO 
oUwr Boanita opbeanl, iovnlSiifl a tarrltlB ocaftTiJOHiHi « 
BitPolB ]«a to* *ho "jrri’f* «i« 

UKt berte to row tewp Jujt bora tram tee carte »lte 
bimrr hair lUeruid ertufo lo tea wth rram which tei^f cuw. 
lien arp » l(JOir»r tom IYmp tee auth, u fatfo?*, but gfim u 


* Gomporp. Cricte. iScAhnr, Leipzig, IHM^ L o- llS, ^te 
jurta RoIfelanTOei bq p, 433; LjaMramn-BabeloB, atA. 

IJWa. BifokbiUt «» 
1301, hay. wp*, Umter). 

Leitral*, IBOS. dl li.3, sftJ at OnjoHltiif-rKii, 

ft. iSi with nctea smI rcIereMiM, Ocaf. il r*hocU' 

SUtdCfflCUHl. *arti 

I DiaU, jPMrsnim i'Aflawpioruap fhryiMitei, Berlin, WOI* 

tw 0, riTB. 8s» Da, .btu tics 
Tteuvite Mff. Far * ptoS ilbcnaakio el thia 
Uw Plalonk! Nunitwr intewhicb It to ■riwaW 
SSi saftetod Hlitlos^y of tee 

which hu Bttteerod abmiL ft, bm Aitoai ■ gd. at tee iteyttmi, 

Di Clt tVoMiui; a; 

[L * Ifl ■ BtotwuP. Ificlce. L fM CvoL L p. Hff, 

Hhlt. i'Aiiia. aotea, IBSft, 4**', Reftaaiut , 

1.M be™ pulat«l 
il^bceB by 

I ZhuaicAci iriruatojiif, p. &4e. 
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JLQE3 OP ^TOHLD (Oreelc &zid 


fht UnfrOH in ODW IrFl U^ ILhU, K ij] >f)d HVOkJ tif 

^ cMh pKt it prefstpOoil in Um uuiur bunQiu to 
OB who bdafli' la th»t pcrt«L Bw aaollniDUHW of tha ototjoa 
SPramH ud UKdcTBiMB tbl I'nKAO 0< ritfWff Milia . 
noOf. ubtll,. by the- tUnn- Lh* L'hItctm- ■(iLi]i hacIh point o4 
drparcnra. It ip radjr to d/ off n b Ujs^iil upl 
*fer In liia inliiijU' <pH* Of ctdJOOnJ, At tbll Hi£eiL 
Itw HclHnui Bfkln Jffstfmnqi hb fOA, rTTvrPH tha cib^On 
ol iha Uoirnw, and wfUi Lbe thun aoln ta fiinwMiT Lho 
Goldn Ajr« BMMaartJf retmmf u balanL Tb* few wfe* atitTiTp 
rr™ tlw pnwiiM period nJler eluag* Is BTinpitlar wilh the 
■wbolt oM bwiB to grow ywiiWi ud c^tfnnD to 

da Mj onul tiHT dnall^rdhaiiiiw. Anlo aw laemJoaa 
MB ban with beoxT b«lr, ud nat Ermn Msh bUmt. bfnt (mn 
Uw eotUl In bet, it b thm who died lo tin ixwndlof period 
ol dloMitd ukI were buried to. thf wrth Uut aow ib* bcbIji 
fmiqq the dndi kffil In Utrir tun ore hen ddl, imnr jotuiir. 
UrI ITniJJp T'Hiifa. *' 

It be been at once according to tMa 
rEimarkably sugi^^LitrQ theoiy, which, q? coatto, 
oifes much to earlier thinkert,* the nim of human 
oreperienoe i* looaimred by two world * yeara^ 
Dq^g the firat the UnivenA amrea forward, 
daring tba eecood, backward^ to the pTaco of 
beginnmg. Each moynuj ifiNniM in therefore ooe 
of the two Agoa into whioh. the histoTy of mankind 
is divided; and thiB akonatfon of Ages will 
continoe no long lu the Univexae esdnrea, A^ 
with the whoIe> bo oitb eub and all of Jts ntrts^ 
The Ages of oiaOt the life o f mao himeell, am cloiiety 
connected with thia eternal oecUlation of the ITni^ 
verse. AU more in a ejelt The Golden Age of 
the long ago will eurcly come a^io some ilay. 
Moreover, every one OJ nn ahaU rise again to 
another life in Wiat Golden Agt Thoa, rognst for 
the poet wjw balanced by bo|>& for the future. In 
the Inter hUtory of onr theme, GiLj a^^Lallun of 
hlona WM of the attnoAt iiu|tOTiance, aoil serred 
to identify the theoxy of the Agea wore and mare 
clo^ly with ite ancient analogue, the doetrine of 
a fnture life lieyond the giav^.' 

The Stoic theocyt of cyr]«i oecapica an IminTtAnt 
place in their ajateme. Here, their acknowledged 
dependence npoui Uoiaclitiu Ib dearly vMrh in the 
promiaence they give to hU doctrine of ^nt!^Er, 
the elemental tiro into which the world ie periodi¬ 
cally resolTtnl, and fronr which it is periodically 
bom anew. 

After Lb* ahl *0irt4 IvMihRa oatopIiitBhi'amniinH], Uh ioor 

jmouJ alanvry&,-flr*, iJf, W4flr, H» JawlBrfjT,nt- 

Itil*. piKliialljr a^uw Ihrir prarW nbUou ta nch etlM», 
and In tail vaj i now wiwIhI vwsum- bta briiw euctlr IFkt tbr 
old. Aj lOaa u tfe* prufHr potirt to meb^ln tbo preecH at 
moutructin, lort ol liyU^ thU» li botu Vim tbt 

eiirlii, Md fmpi tlM tJju prooodi to lhcTw*iifltr Iti kLnd-t 

jwir nai uom, ^katrwin^ aaLbLog wronr mrf Biulir 
vwpi^' But tua QoUsu A^ of IniKCBOOB ti t^wtr 
far loos, VUlttlnr Atali on awa. flrtaa It hwd to And 

; it newto a kadcr and a stild*. Bi# vk« arc Iwuiud 
*■ ^ Ul* pTWii* Irf de^TOPT^tJ^ ^ 

nnw tht thru cones br Uh neni Jysylflwrtt. Tluin eba world 
ii dHtzojFcd «vd boUt BMW, M baton. 

An uwvpMVf Avun neb iW Uwt tb* ohchl. ritctoi *r» Ie 
coqjmwttoo St lb* pises Ij^uilDs.r Tar CJiB^tolcB, Uten- 
ton, STKy HOTnii# maul li tns rawon ot on* udpptets lUi. 
H it wvm, nt du VwIvsth. it tallam Uuit tb* toUlttF ^ 
bactiaa s^perlcrm ntuC, sbo^ H* tHtimii Umw* ImpsuMi 
MJTiBfi e( flsiae bf wlitefl BTWj s"*l T**r li rUvliM from Its 
Uts bodr. faut«nii th* HMl at tbe 
■u-tfiJ dHBJ^ " ’ rtinTKT V nnivi I 

It™ this trU bf Sfr oxiTapt the priinsJ BdraWDU tootn mttfeb 
*]] tblops sniRv) t *' 

In ooe ictiH. bawivcr, wv stL bst» « penoul iatomE la 
•reij psrkd of the worldli cniteH*. fttr th* rnKm (.twt, 

* Se* tb* two pncediiiis nnint sod Adsin. fUci^A. fl- p -wn 
n.e. p. 97,n. 1-4, Borimereno**. 

t Kittcr sod PVnUnr, 1.*- rn. ^ tf. sAd W-loa; ^nOv, 
OnimMit dtr Gttdt. dtr Lripslf, UU^ p, 3U t ^bn! 

tow. 1CC-H», und; ChiT^nni, b«. la vbu Arnlu's 

AtmsoFvni Fstorirac eViiirwinld, Luprif, ISUL 
i CdsiotliES. hair- *«, siL VBft AiuiRi. 

I SanecA, y.Q. ^ sa L 

i ?f*nHSi dr .Vcl, Ittm, {looited b; Itltter Sod t'nflgr 
f-c. p. itHlt 

^ DtoS. LaerL (ill. IH> nj-* tbBt ’ (be OMcs ctolm |bst ifat 
■oul to Uw ipirit which Ibb part of oundvm It to, UHTCbriw, 
coiporskl, s^ tbOUsb il numn our dntb. It li nar ioiERorijl 
. . . ClHDtbn, theretorv, Lhink* ibst slE sooJi^ Chrjstppi^iL 
thsl Ontr PDfLll of the wtH." lul UBtU the ywnlfMVi.' CC, ki« 
rif. Is-l ; HoiA/^pki frr%r^f SW, *(L [Hcll, rtt 
"' Put BBC RiUcf BJid I^ller, to, p, lOl A 


wcordlBs to Uu JUolo ikcErint of ihs btotoir of 

^SiT, nspoHi oajtu to. ivrQBwwritri lo* sxBct cauatsfw't «f 
to* atocarr bl onnocbcr hmjjwu ssau. Tbo cbla ol uli^ 
saw bmI dI eecdctewnm to psitod br Ihs iswil^wow; but bQ 
b^iw SIKW, Juit BS il did [a tbs proriOM rpoefa ; Bed mytwt 
[Mbs dawn to ibs dJehInt detail la •xa^lto npcalr^t n 
quote B {BYourite IDuatnilDn at Um Stotoo Uwwirn, evstt 
noyatif dhnkLi wfl] m -Saentoa, In *TeT 7 wrusgiw oanits hs 
wUl niBriT XutUfip*, drlah tho bturiecJu dl^l 
In the Later atages of the CycUo Theory wo have 
aleo to reckem with the maaipolatioiutof tlieOrpTiie 
pliiJ'usobhGrLf It is exLrBmely difScalt to extract 
a definite answer to any qmwticm connected with 
th* hisfcory of this movement. The ^oruif of the 
elder Orphira waa not far from the flth coot. n,c, 
^Vith the great revival of Myaticism, four or five 
btindred years latcr^ the old doctrine of the Orphic* 
dgam came to the front, and wiu more or lesa 
roviaed or extended, id conformity^ with similar 
ideas in. other systems of thonglit—mote especially 
Plato, the Stoics^ and the Orient. Betli periods 
were characUirutd by grent literary setivity. Un- 
fortnnately, however, our present knowledge of it 
hi, for Lho inuKt part, confined to chance quotationa 
in the Xeo-FlatDnisU and the stilJ later scholi^te, 
and their references are geabrally bq vague an-d 
indehiiite that, in the absence of other te^timnny. 
It is often impoi^uye to distiiigiiiiih the earlier 
product from tna later. Wo may fairly certaLa, 
uowever, that jlie two following theories^ both of 
which are aHiibcd to the Orgies, are not a pm- 
duct of the urlier schooh 
T1» ant to lao^UaBwl b; SmIuB oti Vo;^, .Ku. It. IQ, fs 
this not*, Nifldius yigdlui ((to fVto, lib. Iv.) to quotoid for tbs 
; 'AonnSDif to Dnibetu, Uw ruler of tbs Rnt As* 
to SbEbid; of tbe Sd^nd, JupfEsr; at XtoUd, ^feptant; 

lbs roQitfa, Blunk' Ad apponnt ntirsDos to tba Mm* 
IbHuy to fownd bi two busuatm qtkotod frotn •obh' OreUc 
fioan bj lactBAlJits. /iMtol. i. la ii (Ibd, Of^bu. Eisf- 
A* itiBlI jKs sboftiy, (li* tour iwto in. Uito sthbui M* 
atarrij pariKatilTwtiwai of tba four blMnrala, Tbv AUBbet 
p^to EDbrr lo Ebe 3ta|iw or t« Lfa« cobukhi bducc* aE betb. 
Morwrir, lb* tormil liKidBtdaA: of tba rcur elinwati wlE.h lb* 
Am eE bibb to a« ii«n ef spscutotl^ wfalcb. So tor is 
Um Ore^ kf* cotiHniad, inmnot ^ cnrrtod bwek harVl ib« 
AtoiuiKlrlBn ptriod. FioBllr, tbto to; aaitoial* *. nclki Ltuorr. 
wd ItcBUhoc btflivpa Uut Ebe «]d«r OrpMa SHr aurlBa tbilr 
oMlilnfl of lb* f*-hlith of lb* bobI say FnrUMr, Tht iirbtBtlaa 
pC lb ta B |Kri(SllciJ rfl-blrtb of lb* UotWn* ItHltBbdLbs'WtBb- 
ItofanHiit of ndfiss EVnuiiglcm bttwcca ch* Lwd, bstonrto ■ mb- 
H^eat dnv^™iMBt la tba btoowr <)f tb* OirialB Mtnarainini, 
y** BBeoud tbeniT la muds mon Dvpl^ w lUHnrUr. ^hs 
naBlsacc ot It is [iTtn by FroriiM ia b iwCb «5 Flata'i JltpuaUtt 
33. ^td. SebsU. 

'riw UHoJoston Orpbatu,' ht uya ’tuibt tbsl Lber* wirs 
^ru* Agtt dE Tfnq flnt Ct GCldfHi Jkjn vu fUtCcl ^ 

FbBqfli Host u^[y KrniMw *rBB rukr ol Ihe sbodoA or BUm 
k ^ UtMiJjL Tb* mUr aflL to Zmis, bbiI It 
to csIlBd TIlBak- bcoaasa tbo nan of tbsi u* ■ *»* cmEad by 
^ fi^ tba rmiBlafl *I tb* TIUsS. Tbf Meb of Dipl^ Js 
IhBt th«M tat*« partodi ecn^rtoa ovary ■tori la Lb* huearyot 
Iba banua ibcb." 

Th* Dtphto airravflto In tbk acoocuil ncrir* thalr beat mm, 
imlcn CnHU bh Oridiic ibnigQBjr, Lb* n*fin«qti of nhl^ nn 

sHuiffKlaiHldlicuMfdbrCrqpw In lUHi^r, Ul, lUHfl. lb* 
nnlT* (3i^u (b* luucsn Ja OiLp posts lEnisalr rvtnjEMto sc* 

of tbo tstoologicsl SM$q}|iU(HH ol tlM asvin oir Mi^.Mrtwiwm 
races,! uudtrlyiuf tbaugbt, bonortr, pcenu to bo ataaj- 
CBWgfa. ft to 4 baltof tiut ud (BwatJon erf tb* COiibob wis 
Broaubt noouE by b aariH *( *Dis±i4tiam (r™ Lh* eoilvsnsl 
BOfloiH rriiaivoiX soal Lbat ftoiB Um* ta EfiDV Ebs CoBora j*, 
tuimloUi foim ThoSOutool nati tb*iiiB*lTBBBr« la 

rpsThs wUeb trickh down, u ft w*n, Inmi lb* dlrii* firm 
Btoav*. Bat W* BT* BIBCA apMV IWUM* (V™ tb# ftnt FllBlV 
lb* pri^ Al3.Haa3, thBB tba ftnrt msB waiHi Sbcb Uhb lbs 
o^wErd pMh hu sievlll* ffrnwn lonjw sud OHrs luliricL 
At sll sn^ts, tbto Bseais to 1 m whst raxhu busbs when Ii* 
fi« &H, «t Abd^tbit, Beoctiitiic to Orpbaos, th* 
tara 01 tbt Caldaq Ac* Lvfd e*rii paa* jiAmw, tba tnaO. of Ibo 
liUfitr Ag* i4f 4bS^t Aiw; wbgmj *11 [but wt CBB 
BppasJ to to Uwt wnsll p^bu of CKlonyaaa'PbBiioa wbicb th* 


* »tor. Idiri^Tlt lf7(T.,Biid HJitor snd PTrUor,!.*; p, *11 

t Euetaaiua. «L SpBne*! Baffin, Dpi. 73^71; Cbrytoppm, 
vL T»a Arnio); Qompor^lo. pp. 119bbq IlftK. 

J .VebMi. rfa A’at. Jfmi. ffi. •" -* rr- 

i O. Cruppa la Rosefasr, lEL wbo dtocBsiau 

th* wiWayl 4l Icnipji, sml nton to bO Ebi ImporVl UtonUur* 
ctaoneotad wllb ft. A niir adjUan c| tb* Orpbla trnuftm to 

tnu^ ptOEfed. Tba totolt odlttofi. SBCl tbd (mL* 041* DOW caueri 
^ STBihbto, to Abri, Di^pAtou Lilpxlc, Tlift tomnr, 

Il not ntfrafy wUrikctoTT,, B*«f do** a«t supafsads (bt ibdbii^ 
mental (aort oE LoMcb <jibto«pA«*Hak 
t Bw OOtapniE, tCL PPL msod Uift 












AGES OF THE WORLD (Qr&ak and Roman) 
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Ti lth! , lud mtra tieCM Lhi? ilfcbi br Zvi^ud 

Uivnlnv, *lfl Ufljorri in thif [rflfii whicfl »■ at tM 

Tb* wwffldBQl «r deWMOt tn thla rwrifla at Uw Affc* a IlM 
ofEif-iiCTiM^ dlrtMiM tram ibtA. w wtleh Uh eoM 
apt tbdr bflEi«. tm Um wboK wi cm/ cimcUj^ uu 
uxzNtDi whidin™!™ pinitti h ri nt ■* »tbmy at douM to»* 
mtiaa. Itat ctOd abjiwt ot wbLob wu to 3*»ii up M tiis Wrtli« 
Dicortot, Lbt Onbk redeemer. In rtJi*f wni!*,, *■ b*t# to* 
iomevbnt Tifvir Cep nl n Ujcmt rf 
to n EDDcb mort blfbtr deTtliKttd docuine at the re-With *t tM 
•aul tud Ol 111 * metni wliefttl tt ttliX tOCT Ktnjn to the 
fod Tbajl**e it. . f 

Tlia ttocCriiiB ot in irwvjKoau, irrespective et it* 
philincpliicitl roeaiiLEitfT mniru* a lilmdjj' appey to 
the LmiwiiiAtion. [t wm at all time*, llierefort, 
ubB of ue most ptumment feature* of tn'S Cj^io 
Theory. Bv lUe Mnt. IKC., owiPij to t±ie wide- 
Bpread acti'nty a( il» iO«t endmaiaattc 
lud Stole popalar preafchem* no item of pailo- 
sonhicaJ Bpetndation could bare been more 
to the average mam Ftnallyi- together witli much 
ylnq that been identified with the Stoics H 
paased over to the Chrisdiui thinkere; and^ low 
after the period with w bich we am here ooncernw, 
we find thfl Cbotch Father nadiBrtakbg to denve 
the dectriiid of the fraai the Book of 

GeneaU.' , , , l j 

But, loHE he/ore the Stoiw, tbo 
begun to bo aaMeiated with other great cosiujo 
disnsters of a dMerent uaturm The onpn and 
progrcM of fbi* developmant are better nnderetow 
aa Boon aa woobuTvo iho proooM of reetoning by 
which thej were in-ipirod and directorL In the 
firat place, tha cycle of the Uhitotm had 
eoJleil a vmt. Thia Jed to the natufaJ Jjut qnito 
illocicoJ aMamption tliat, for tliat very reason, it 
mu<t nEciisssttrUj' possess all the attriuiitea of ito 
prototypti and namesake, the solar yiiar. Second* 
toe pi^nt condition of tba world dependj upon the 
maiotenance oI tbo elemeota in a certain ototo of 
oqrLiJibriijnu Any disturhanise of it La. at on« tO’ 
iloctod in tbe world about na If the totorhance 
ifl onfficiently BovoTP, the reault ia cosmic usa^sitoT. 
The ebaracter of the dUaator is dcteruiin^ by 
whichever one of the tlementa has gained the 
upper band. Finally, great oignihcAnco waa at* 
tached to the fact that there w^oro four Elimcnla, 
four SeaBons, four Ages of man- 

The conatteata of AloMJider drew the East and 
the West cloBcr to each other than they had nj'or 
been before, and thia rajmnichtnvuU was not diis* 
lurhed by the Imperial policy of Eome. The p)‘^ 
of our subject now under cottsidcration lBwppBciady 
b'y tliC' imurw or I^sb dirocE- milufen'M of 
Orientol epeculatlnnsf. Conversely, thettfore, th^ 
aspect of the Cyclic Tlveory did not become es^i- 
ally prominent nntil the Alesandjian ago. Tho 
first Btep wna to nsBOciate tho Flood Legend wito 
the CycUo Tbeory, and to set it over agoinat the 
^nr^^uvw aa a acuyind recurrent catnatropbe of 
the tunyniM Onniit. This doCLtino of the XCgidar 
alUirnatiau between a deatnictiun by fito and a 
deatmetion by water wnrf alieady an old atoiy in 
the time of Plato Tiiri, fa; Ch There are 
no «g^ of tbfn doctrine in tbB_ fragmenta of 
ZeDOjClcanthea, and the earlier Stoica, We know, 
Lawoverp that it waa familiax to their contem^r' 
mieSb Moreover, aa cAily at least a» Cicero's time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by tba Stoics them- 
aelvcar henceforwaro we hear luncir of It.^ 
Compare, for example, the vivid deuription of the 
matcyclic ififut-iuTW which Seneca givea ils in Ms 
A’afp Qwxat. iiL 01 

Hi* th»t to* iwo cmtiMtedl dlMMcn oomrst 
lUfloltt pwnts 1n tiui nw^nii* snatMT IsB^oi °dmul onfiii, 
2 S; {toohu^ 0 t * higbsiiLlniiHr. On tb* Orwik side, Ow ifft 


t* matien It a AristoUa Th* qUAUthni, ** }« 

Cwwrlaill, IvifL ll-irijrlireielltTfpMn. 

to* inad*l «f bmoue ilimkfgue, Uh IForimeiiu, wludi li 

elK k*!,* lio doitot U ivi* 1«y*iy ULriMifh the awfemii* 
t-hlt tb* RwnJUia btCUH hrTilIlT with Arldwle^ obtMTsUwn 

lh*r the two dlastcre □! toe dnatUpOr, ■* tu leniwU 

it, to* Dwilut emtujL occur et to* Kditlce*: th* 
it the eummef POletHC, to* dilUw™ es to* ■fiilUce.t 

luctoer weria the ■oUrycirluemWlMs; iteno m HiroBr 
ud wieief—to* OM, ho* dry, the ouurp «W eed w*L 
Ttwirlcfc to* Hunt j-uar hie the i»in* pKulUritlea TIu* omm 
fTUItKE, to* U put tn toe crtit i^ly 

to* ffreel iimfiiw Ii hot eikd diT, end to* sJuaujii 
Ifl to* irml Kiater, b«»vu* to* greet wfauef I* cold end weL 
We tooiild DOb BJtpect Ihl* »rt d (nsn-Jr^iotlfp »nd, 
ij i uamer <d bet, to* Idc* ure* not h[» ova- Inhcnl, w cm 
/^reirtvC. wu i rtVimwlian Is the ol s dielojpu!, n do 
not bHv that h* *|)pTOV«l nil til* TW"' et *U- 
fernuliofl WtIVV liejck W eCOH Eeel**i iOOrC* li Indlfilii#! 0 / 

> irejlBHDt Ircjni to* vrfiaminfltl* hlatOirOl hi* JIHKn JOtinrtr 
coniempoirtJrr, to* Quldeiui pri»t Baroma Th* ^ 

qiiflud WsSwew, Jffltunifce Ql^itwa UL fS. Iff, BemiiU, 

S* »ra’qiiJ Bclijm lntnipMtiHiM «/ lulA h* ^ ret 

to* tUM lor toe myHaffmlie end to* (tdenim, TheeeitoiWkll 

bom qpi. he ClflJua, TTlMn *II the el^ lehieh in 

dJffEtftnt oebite, w* InccnJopCtian la to* coimteilstkn 
Th* Ftood iria LSI* piecei*^ to* 

In to* «Mt*l'letkn CJ Curioorm * HUc KaiUMinil, Im tliilJM 
[Moddlor/ gftojuflctknift Cuuxr prodow toe «J(*apr^»e, 
oinlniictlflolBcipricetotlw Tito taato erf retririfley 

as*£ot to* *touui«Dl vwy Impnaiive, md to*** CtohlMM wvn 
If not imprtfldrc, ^L, fei Ocraper* fire ^ 

HZTed.X tJap A£4nAff<MLDii>UDD dI* Um rtAUSMOt bp Wi-t 

tlH tJwi-'t ti* «iicftiiwi MJkd lirlAEAr iofeM-kM ®C tfl* ontuki/y 
Hl*r year *» predded OTVC hf Chnetr Slid OpihMMI re*p«C^ 

Ivelv. When toli Bimer ereUifllKUnTI of prefUtidItT H remaYrdH 
to* toeoty ol Bcrp*ue Si prebeJdj' bleat l csT mito to* co* TiHa* 
Uflired by A-rietcth. . . 

Now that pm Bjad water baa acqurred a dehmte 
and Importent position in the irj'clic achemo, it 
foUowed inevncahly that the two remaining tin 
meats, air and Barth, ongbt to bo put on the same 
plane. The line of devialopmeiit followed was 
largely iQggosteii by the fact that there were four 
FUmenta, four Sttosonsp four Ages of man. The 

four seasons of tho ordinary year He Bpnng, ifnmmer. 

mtumn, and winter—a scries wblcb 1^ alwaj-s 
be^ aMOciated with man'n Oiwn descent from ynutu 
to hoary eld, from Btrength and happiness te waak^ 
uesa and sorrow. Eio the four seaeona ot the gr^t 
year are the four Ages of man, anolber scries with 
which tho idea of descent had alway* been aawci* 
ated. Aa the springtinie of tbo little ydfir of nor 
life is tho golden youth of man, so the spnngtimo 
of that cToater year was tho golden youtb of ^ 
mankinits Finally, tho traditional order of the 
Jour elements—fire, air, water, oarth—m also oao 
of descent from tho lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to tbe earth, earthy, , . 

If, now, wo associate the four elements in thmr 
regular order with thn correapondlng Ages of man 
in thoir regular order, the dominating element 
dpring the Golden Age will be fire, during tho 
i^ilvcr Age, air, during the Brazen Age. water, and 
daring the Iron AgP. t*rth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of wan himself u due te 
bpi evor-increOHing dbtance, ao (* sjieak, frotn th* 
Divine fire. We are thus brought hock te the 
OrphicB again, and. w a matter of fact, tiio btoic- 
Orphio theory teported by Nig^uB Figultui, m 
which, aa w* navfl already ocen, the mayaitf 
was equipped with four aeoaona. each rnlcd by tite 
appropriate eiement, is a cumplete ilJnatfatmn ol 
tho tendencies wo have j uit been discuosing. 

A to«orr recrited to to* Kiml h/ 

^c™l to &U*, Ui:nh PtosWea. S, ak. 

fltfisr wuito, to* luui herw *J* Vow'ual tton. 

inter,ud rerto. Aia 

howvnr, tot hm H»*atooo toU by 


1 Cm Wladii^bQUUlIli. SSAi 

* nk!_ fUn. tL "SISi iSf- M*CT 0 i^ Se^pr IL UL lO II* s Lva 4 L 
*4, L'tsiHir, P, as <hiMr‘ *8, toL IL p. 16fl, «L van Anka); 
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«< tl* «H »1 U* Rililihieil unM) Uw 
wjTlhr^ Tlij*, uTdo, ir i^H wqrw *rwn vtilcii tbt Qnclui 
OfciTo] umr «tdt 7 of DtBMlina^ flmd 

li OH'S ffiMTH to Linifc t- Upon cdiDplE>tto|r thfl uiiJof^ 
betw^n the four Elementiir the tour Ages of mw-H j, 
ftnd toe four S^MooB of the giBie,t jaij the Agra 
fn^ded over by adr and by «4th, bi vofi airyAdy 
^ tba Age^ of Bre uid water, ahonld 
W4?ri bo marked by a eosoiie doaHter atiproptiate 
to ita Qatare. 5 know that thij vaa nctuHlIj 

done, hot aa these attempts lie oubtide tho sphere 
With which this artidfl is oonoarned, they do not 
reqaiTG d^nssion hfira.* 

3 . ReviTal of Mysticisia fa 2 Dd cent. ac.—Tlie 
Iiat importut stage in the long histon' qf our 
nioject ifl tho ftra of tlie ptrophuts. The rapid 
flMwth of Myetioiuki wMeh b^gaji early In the 
peached iCi euXoiioatlan in the 
ind ct-ipt. ac. Onft of the luoit etrikiiig features 
of the raovemen t* and a significant comment npDn 
thfi ineatal and spiritual condition of the entire 
GnectHRoman world, was the rapid prodaction of 
apocryphal works. It is btohably fair to assume 
that the prodnetion of this literature was much 
CUcOnrngied, if not Bctnally saeveated,. by the 
then widespread belief that the life of mankind 
jno\*es in cycles. At sJJ events, cue of the moat 
chaTBetcrutic fsatuira of all ibeoe yisioo^ and 
praphec;« Wan the ieiiiph«is given to Bome cyclic 
tocory of the Aces. It would ue c nite unneecsKBry 
here, even J they were still available to m, to 
examine tbew works in detail. Their chief im¬ 
portance to us Would he daiived eldI from theii 
contents, hut from the poin E of view wbioh, by 
Tirtne of ^icir v^ry nature, they sJl poxsefta in 
common. Thue visions and propbedw, like ail 
other worl^ of the name elaaSk appealed more to 
wtli and the emotions than they did to reaaon and 

* k j.**tthoT tells bis ri^eiik 

i 11 Jim nearly ran its octutw, and 

tnat the great change ia near at handn^ He do& 
not Rtate It a* an opinion or a Iheoty, avpable of 
bmng DIKIIS*^ qb such. He states it ss oracular 
nttontneej. as insnLred prophecy, the truth of which 
»s already foreshadowed in current evenU and 
^^m^ot be ouestioned. In this way the Cyelio 
i owiT of «'®. Ages was transformed from a rhe^ 
toncal and p^o^phleal theme Into a Hivina as- 
Aurance of the joy aeon to come. As a 
toese campoattiouA contributed almost neHiing to 
the development of the Cydio Theory itselb A 
word nr two, however, mouM bo given to the 

Dl^J. 

V ,' 2 ^ fAe have been ascribed to 

about the mtddle of the Snd cent. B-C, They were 
known to the Romans for the next 000 yean; 
tmt at the time when the cjoUeetion now beuiDiu' 
that namut was composed, the earlier had ap- 
purently ceased to exiiL hleanwhile, however, they 

won a sort of secondary imniortolity through 
^ innncnra H'W had exerW Upon tlie fourth 
Edogyt, of > Mgil,* the moot famous literary worJs 
e^r iTispirea by imy aspect of our tbeme. From 
thm poem and the ansient comment upon it, it 
app™ that tho Sibyl adopted tho Stoic Orphic 
mentidcatiop of the Four Ages of man with the 
f^r amsDus of the ir^r^ntrs drtHia. In addlElon to 
this ahe-^r her aiiEhority—was insptred by the 
analogy of the aneieetc salax year to divide the 
great i w into ton great luontlie, of whi<di 
was tho length of n jnrrufinn and presided ewer by 

* 0 . GrapM. o. U^iiteL p. 4Mk d. 1, atoUi Or. f^uiU md 

_w_iA™ AttfcSwflPn m winit. i^wuiaMn, 
lapwi TfflT* p tk B; juiJ# 5 , ik SI, with r^rgmcta 

T Tw tPfo nwdnii ^dJUnnj at Eb« thwvic uf hv 

'Temis, law, smi tr GeiFcken, S^u, IMS. S« nJ» 
Asel. (toOr. Ut,, figaich, IW. a as,snd nferenc^s 
10 ^ Gnij^,^r. fltft, p. arfit, xial rthraDcet; 

^ JfiinA ib rirj,, |WK US7. pi 

21D B,, W, w. Fowtor, ffaraard StuJiHLy 10A. rtc- 


a god. Ever since the tiino of iiulJa thEre liad 
been rumaars afloat that the Sibyl's last sceenfust 
was drtwing to a dww, and that the Ooldeu Age 
WM at b^d. One tauuot read the fourth EdocHs 
^thcat feeling that Vergil was himself impreasod 
by a prophecy so much in haravimy witli the 
aspirations of hia own lofty Bouk Xeverthnle« 
we must not forget that the poem is miXy a poem 
of copgratulation upon the birth of a son, mto 
which, as* Man has clearly demonstrated,* Vendl 
inttoduc^ the topic of the Ag« in aceordance 
the i^ificsuggHtiotiof the rhetoiiciims for ixwma 
Md doveloMd It in etri^t conformity 
With the rales laid down by them, Tbc most famous 
hue in the poem, 

* Imjh oon pta^m calc dmlttiiur ■Jto,' 

IB a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories which 

-hlin “"T K' That. In itself, it 

fUiould bIbo forcsshadow ouite as clearlv tlia 
«iittal article of tho Cbritian faitbrSZi« 
iJluatmtion of the fact that thero ban neveTlS 
“>■ between ancient and modem culture, 

riia founda^on of tlw umst enlightened Christian 
itottght, quite aa much as the foundation of VenfilV 
thot^ht, woA gradnal blending of tha Swnt 
With the ip^n^ttous of Um Greel philosopher, 
inorees^ially Plato and the Stoics, wEi monldi^ 
tl» d«tai.e Pf the Aeee ui it, E„,i 
wlueJi, erer ^ee thpp, ^ ,„,,h 

portanf part m the tmmtAl and spuitUAJ consoiaas. 
noM of the mviiixsd world. It is. therefore, ne 
i^ttCT for surfw that for more than IKMi vUii 
“ the long history olf the 
^clw Theory of the Ages was firmly believud to 
be a ptopheoy of the coming of Chriah t 

C.F THE wSS'LSTn5L\"^I"TL. 

tho fflomnnfarat and kaipoj^ into a laiicifiLl 
nhreuoiS^. which pJLTf^ 
llieyngjw j Lhoy are, toera- 
^ will the other 

^ementa of the chronological systoun OrEhulox 
Hindis recognise four Ages of tho World (sfumui, 
ro^Uy corrMpondiM to the Gold, Silver, 

rfirfiKimi, and after the side* of a 

With four dota ; tliut wiUi Elueej dvdptim 
tt^th two; the losing one, with one^ot. 

These namaa m the period of the BrUEimaiiaa 
JiA of Ehrows at dice, and in one 

r^eiTod, by the to^ientator, to the yug«, ij 
the epi« and the ^las the bdiDf wM regard 
to tou fouj^ga* hmi becomo a fully eatablishod 
doct^^ The gwepl idea, the somo^in all BiSS: 
manicaJ sourots, u that the charactor or if ths^ 

{'hSw5.^^ If^ Pn'IxJrti™ of Virtue, ud 
too length of e^h yngn conform to Uio number on 
tN Pido of a die, which it k named, iu the 
^yfnyuya, virtus (ifAornial Wa* fullr ureseat in 
.pen, « ilhi 4ll four fwt, J It i, ? 

Jimiaulied bjr on» onurter or foot ppo. 

dharma Fumains. The same proportion htilds crood 

t^gBJd to too d^tion oI the sercral 

1000 and 100 yeant -fhS 
technically 

a nioAflyiipdi or Lbmigh omn- 

12.000 ycani (Munu, CeOff^ 


n ^iiES"**^!***^ nft mtdlo rts, l»a L 19 -Ua md 

D. H>«; UsjDr, Ste., VtFffitt ^ 
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Muliabh&rmEA, iii. 12,826 It). The y«ara In tJiifl 
HiAlement iu« interpratod DirtHfl year», oonMet- 

Buh di 3d0 h uman yeAja, giving tlitIB ft totftl of 

4,^20,000 ywTi in ftftck vuiMpn^, ftnd tlu« in ler- 
pretftdon, twice Bdiopted in thfl Pnranfts, beawno n 
Sogjiia. The iMtial dsMiiptinna of ih* k^ta- (or 
■atVft') JTlgft TCTeaJ t* «* ft happy atit* of mail- 
Idiu!, when life Uated 4000 yeftra, "kon there were 
nu qtuuTjrelti aonnara^ -n'lien tlie rules of ca-ta awl 
the precept* <rf tJie VoJm were stiiclly obeyed, 
Ti'hEtit in Bhurt, Tirtno reigned purainnuiii.. tn the 
kali' lor tiji^jTi-) yoga Juji't tiifl reii'crM prevoilfl. 
There is a confiwion of ciiist^B and <if™37Kis. The 
V wli^ and good conduct grpdiuilly fall into neglect i 
all Vi nil a of vicea creep in; dieeftisoa ailliot moD' 
kind; the term of life grows ahorter and shorterT 
Arid ia qnita unoertain; harhariiuw ocenpy linj 
land, and people kill one anothor in oontinnal 
Htrife^ till at ifie tnd of tlm yajm lomo mighty 
kdng ea Linguishefi tho inEdels. From tbeau ea- 
treuiea ihs thoracUir of tho inlerntt^iate yuga* 
may he imoginuiL* Tho dawns and twilighta of the 
Bcverol Ages are peno^ of transition from one Age 
to tha next, when the cliaraeter of the one la not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
ittllyestahriHhiML . . 

tt &eenn natural to preaumo tlmt onginally the 
ntoliftyuga comprised tlie whnlo exietence ol the 
world ; ui^cationB^ mdeedy of such a belinf ore not 
wasting, na will he noticed later, ^till, the wni- 
nion doctrine u that one maliJiyuga fallowed on 
another^ one thousand of them fomiitig a single 
tatjuM. Tho kalr-a, then* U the length of tune 
from n cruiitiun to n deatmcticHi of the world. 
The holiflf Ln pariodicaJ creotiopn and desCnKtinna 
cf tho world w very old j and its exiatance Ln the 
Vedic period may he Inferred from Atha^avedo, 
X, S. 39, 40. It Sa camblned » follnvrt with that 
in the four Agoa, In the firet kitayo^, after the 
oreatiun of the earth. Brahman created a thousemd 
poirB of twins fnw hln mouth, hroaat, thighs, and 
feet tuapcctirely. They lived without house*; all 
deflir^ which they otmeeiv^ were directly fulEUed j 
and the earth product of itself delicious feod for 
them, uimsa animals and pt^ts were not yet in, 
exiatejico- Ejvth pair of twins brought forth at 
Iho end of their luo a pair exactly like them. As 
evfiTV’b^y did his duty and notluiig oIm, there was 
no JLitiiiction batwueu good and hod acta. Bni, 
this state of things diong^ at tho end uf the Age; 
the first rain fell and tkei grew up. These pro¬ 
duced honey and whatever the pnmitive people 
deflired. In the fint iretayugn, manklnu con- 
■Uted no lunger of pahs of twine, hnt of men 
and Women. B^ing now for the Grit time auh- 
jset to cold and heat, thuy hsgau to bqild hoosea, 
and they quarrellod aliout the miraculous trees. 
Thu trees, hua^ever, disappeared, and herl* he- 
came tho focid of men. Now trade was Intro- 
due^. and personal pmpefty, unknown before, 
caused the social distiactluns. Then Brahman 
GstAbtuihed Lho four costus and the four d/ntnuu, 
ffind Axed the duties p^uLior to each of them, 
AAerwards be created spiiitunJ sona, wbn were the 
anc^toru of gods, demons, serpeuto, mhabitanto 
of hell, etc^t At tho end of tho lost kadyuga 
of a k^pa, the heat of the sun becomes tierce 
ami dries up the whole earth i and hy it the three 
worlds art sst on fire ami coimmusd. At last 
Quonaons cloads appear and rain for hundreds of 
years and ddoge the whole world till the waters 
innudatfl hwiTen.^ As tbs latter signs ore fre¬ 
quently allnded to. In the form of Bimiies m the 
EpliB, ot&, as oMumng at iho ond of ayugalin- 
atW of at the ead of a fcalpa.), ib is mwt probahlo 
thatorigiaally tho yuga endisl with thedeatruction, 

' d. .1. Mttlr, SdiUfiril fVrtr*. L (k 113 B. 

tVOjul^rAvsLa t Vl«iu turtoo, yJ. 3 St 


nn<j consequently hegon with Lhu creation of the 
world. A similar belief oeoms to have been ex- 

S rsHficd hy the term ^ kolpa,’ but perhiijM 'nith tlila 
ificrenL'u, that the concept of a yuga wu Lnd- 
luately cunuectod with the id^ of the four stagax 
flitnii^h whieli mankiiul must onalcn^us tu 

the four ages of man, vis. childboodT yontu, adult 
Ilfs, and old Age, while this idea was not nece*s>anly 
impliud in the cencept of tbs kolpOL The com- 
luuatinu of botJi these popular holiufs, with regard 
to the kolpa and Ihs yugo, In tho form desenhed 
above, was probably duu to the syBtematiidDg 
cllorls of tliQ Taurdnikos. 

There is still a third kind of lung period, the 
manmiifcim, fourteen of which go to lliO kalpft. 
Kach nianvantaia contains 71 mahdyuga^, and 
14 manvoniaras are tlierefarE equivalent to 694 
(14 k 71) malL&yuga*. The rumaindor of 6 tnahiV- 
yugas req nirua Id make up the kalpa (= 1000 mali^- 
j’ugo*] tup^ p. 200) is so diuLrlhuLed that the fifot 
manvantora is preceded by a dawn of tlie length 
of one kitayuga {=ll'4 mihUyu^), and each inan- 
vantare is rollowod by a twilieiit of ^uol length 
(IS X 04 = 0 nukhdyugas). The twilight of the 
inanvantara is, Bceordi^to Surya Sidimanta, i. 18, 
a deluge Tliia artificial n'atem of the 

mpiavanlanui was nroWhly introducedr in order to 
accotmt for the diAereiit patronj-mios of Mann, 
such as VaivAHTata, SvAyalnhllUva, SAdivorona, 
whidi Decor already in diirerent Vedic woriai. 
These early conned a belief in Oie existuncB of 
several distinct hiautus.’ The Fauronikas system- 
stixod tlieoe nutiona Os deseiibed. Since Mann 
was tliought to have iutrodiaced the social and 
moral order of things, ami to have played apart 
in the creatien of guda oml men, ^ the sovtti Pjfia, 
certain (secondary) divinities, Indmi filaiiu, and 
the khigd, his ooiis, arc created and iidiah' iu each 
monvantara; t and tho detailB of thEss recuiring 
events in each manvautara ore given, fty-. In the 
aamc PunLna,t Artificial as these monvanta^ 
apiioar to be, sdll they arn given as one of the five 
cwrooteristia topic* ot the PurfiM in a vensE: found 
Id Jteverol Paraiiaa.S And the whole system of 
yugoa. Etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
that il the AstronemicfU works, the SjddhAotas, 
have adopted them, except the Itotuaka Siddliama, 
which for tliat reason is oUgmutiaed as not orthos 

■ill’ll . , 

The astronomical aspect of the yoga is that, lu 
its comnitmcuniuut, sun, moon, and planet* stood 
In coujiuiction in the luitia) point dr the eclmtie, 
and returned, to the same point at the end of the 
agBi ilte popnlar belief on which thii* nodou is 
hofod I* older than Blndu astronomy.*) The cur¬ 
rent ynga i* tlie 467th of the prerent varafao^kalpa, 
or kolpa of the Boor, the 28tii of tbs present iuan« 
vantam (iJiat of Manu Vaivanvata}, whidli iUeU is 
tho 7th of this kalpo. TrVe are now io the kaUymga, 
which ly^uu Feb. 17, k.c. Sll)^ the epoch of ths 
still ured Ota of the taliyoga. At tlte end of the 
iw tretlynga lived Rfirna, the sou of Duilaratlia, 
and at the end of the last dv fipaxayn^ touk place 
the great war of tiie Pdndavo* and katiravas, de- 
sErihcil In tho M^thhlifirato. 

A kalpa ia coUod a day of Brahman, and hm 
night is of eqno! leugtli. At the close of the mght 
hi> create* tne world anew. Of Htuih ^ys ^d 
nights a year of Brahman i* compos^ ; ^ 

hundred luch yeoni oODfititote liiswlwlo life- Tma 
loncest tiertod is called a hidJ of which, a 

H' 5jjk xxv, p. Ijdv t 

I Wllscdl, Funa FVfdes, t p. SIL 

1 miaon, Lt. Jd. PL llt- 

I Wll«n, f.t. Pp=t p. ^1, ^ H T, 

PL ujr- 
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AGES OP THE WORLD {Indian) 


par&rtVfft, li&ii elapsed at tbd of the 

present iuJpa.* 

The doiluEu uf the BtiddMctfl abuiit the Af^et 
of the SV^orld mid abopt the larger periods 

are ainillar to thosoaf theorihodux. Bittdus, 
but Btill mure fandiul The musei of tho fuur 
are the »rae^ hat their UT«ii]^iuept ia dtf- 
furenL Tliej be^ with katiyii^ ouil gp np to 
L.ftajT^,+ sad thep^ io revereea otdefj go duwn 
to ii^iypgit.:;: Tim*, ijifttead. of s mahhjuga of 
four Age(s the BddiLhUte usume a petfad uf eight 
Ages, which ia mlled tin. uniattiLaifia^ Ap ajitani- 
kaijyi^ jj '* the interval that elapeoa while tha age of 
piart_ increasus from ten years to ap opiHitwpya 
idpiJiiAytfyi* = 10,000,004^), and then decreases 
again to ten yeara; this puHod is of Lmuenae 
length/Aucurding to some anthmities, it hu 
a loiiirth of 1,63I>,CI00 years,!! Together with the 
age, the piuebJ atate or uumkind increases and de- 
creases. Tw'enty antarakalpos form one iuo»r 
khyf^ hilpa (Pali amhiJveyya tappa}, aud four 
jj^utliypya kalpa oopatitnte one moAdhtlpa, 
^0 ibst asahkhyeya kalpa u caUed ^mvarta 
(P- «jhtof(a). during which a world or sphere 
fiCAtu-Tinnifa, 1^. cakkavdla) U eompletely d^troyed 
by fire, water, or wind. In tha Meupd (rndicuWa- 
tfAdyin^ P, ta^mOaiiAdyin} the atato pf void oon- 
tipu^ In the third (tTwria, P. the world 

is bei^ hallt up again t itnd in tie fourth (piturto- 
rtAdyin, P. cirafpa^^Adyfn) the wprld coatmuea te 
oiUt, 

It ii dttritg this but period that tha world be- 
nmea ^t inlmbited, by i&bAdtvetra. i^n of the 
Bralunaloka being bom on earth, ^cae idf. 
lominona being* lost their lustre when thoy first 
[tegaji to feed on adeliduna jpice produ'cod by the 
eaith. They then created the sun, the pioop, and 
the Stars, VVhile these beipgti cradually degeoar^ 
atei], the earth ceased to yiela this first kind of 
food, and prodacod a kind of cream-liko fnngut. 
Thu was followed by a rtinibing plant, and this 
by an extraordinary IdnrT of rice. Whan 
ri™ Waft used as food, sexual Inteiropise began. 
The nco deteriorated, apd, at last ceased to grow 
of itaelf. At the noipu time i^iur vice* were intron^ 
■lueed, upd porsoiiai property, tiU at last the prnsont 
order of inaukind was catahlLshsd.? Then copies 
the perind of the twenty antarmlulpajs, deserihed 
abovn, A hundred thousand yean before the end 
appeal* and warps man- 
kind of the Coming erent, oihortLngthem ta nmend. 
And after tliat tiiae the dEstmetion of the eartli— 
nay, of a billion of worldji or c/Wfmani£far-''6eta in 
hy dre, water, or wind,*- The mah&kalpaji are 
etthor empty koj^ktui—those In whichthcre 

la DO Ppddha—or Buddha kalpas. The Intter ore 
of five kind*T #dra-, raro-, 

and bAadrahifpoMf according as one, twov uirea, 
four, or five Buddhas appear. The present kaJpa 
IS a bhadraJcalpa; for four Beddhas ham atrsady 
appear^ —Rratncclianda (Kakosandha), Kana- 
kamiLDi (KonA^^iuia), Ki^yapa (Kossapiit, and 
Gotonia; end the fifth, Mai^yi (Mettoyyaii, hu 
yet tu ixime («ee above, pp, 187-196), 

The notions of the Jainat about the Agee of the 
World are not <^uito nnlike, yet curLDpsly different 
from, those described almve. The Jolnas liken 
dme to a wheel with twelve spokes; the de¬ 
scending half of the wheel is calfee the anfuofvl^T 
wriod, the oHending half tifsaraijtf. Each ludf is 
^vided Into rix Agna (li™ = ■ epoka *>. Th* Jw are, 
in avaa&rpiuf, the following;—(1) ausamoaupirni, 
the duiation of which ia ■40(>,000,000,000,000 occams 

' pimlpflL L p. S 3 ^ 

1 trisinpan^ ^ejrds: su IIutIj, Jfigsiiid Jh«U.£fM, p, T. 

I jAwnf, sTrasTFDLtr tot amMfpitii, a* 

I ct^defa. Ktlt^crtmarr, s,a ^Kss^' 

I Jm Ahmh p, SSl 


I BktnKMiL LotMJ 
T OsrdrTXw H BL 


p. K*t. 

iMrdj, ta p, £flBL 


of ycara (dd^repaMd); fS) enfoitid, OOO billinns of 
oceans of years; (3) suflamadrtjam^, ^ hiilipas pf 
oceans of ycan^; (-1] aoia TO u m amflt 100 billiojia 
of oecaru ofyears, leio 42,000 ciotumcm yems ; (5) 
dof&ma, 21,000 yeani; (8) dnyainaiiiitynna, likewlss 
21,000' years, The same j\gAt recur in tlie atur- 
plal wriod, hut in remrBod oider. In the fint Age 
men lived threeyKifyitr oryo/pqpapuxf, a long periud 
not tn he expreesed in a dehnite unniber of years 
(one billion of polyas gp le one uceoa of yiars), 
and mpi ^w to a height of three qtavyutiMt a 
ffatryvti being about two nille*^ Men wore bom 
ID pain, and roch pair gave birth to a pair of twjn-i, 
who married. There were ten kind* uf minKuJouii 
treee which fonuahisJ men with all 

they ivanted. The earth wu a» awwt aa sujfar, 
and the water as delicious u wins. This state of 
thinga continued through the first ihree Ages, but 
gradually age after tha lemglh of life declined, 
and was Dnly two patt/ar at tha be^ning of the 
Moond, and one at the beginnmg of the Lhlrd 
Age, while oorreepondiogly the height of the body 
dimLuiBbed to two and one yaryHii^ FurtbenujOTe, 
the power of the trees and the ijpality of earth j*Tt ij 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In tha third 
Age the trees mom slowly aatlsfied tbs wants of men, 
who therefom dsimed them (severally u personal 
property. Ylmalavflhana wu appointed to keep 
order atpdng men, and be becanio tha firet patri^ 
ajttb fhdaAarQ}^ The seventh patriarch, >llbhi, 
was the fatiksr of ft^bha, who was anointed tbe 
first king, and who intr^xlucad the principal liuti- 
tution .1 of nioakintL ^t^bha became the first 
rirtAzltnrvi, or jerDphat of the Jaiitis, Hia. nir^ 
vA^ occuTTed 3 yeore SJ months before the end of 
the third Ago. In the fuarth Age the ordar of Ihingi 
Was similar to the present one, exeept, of course, 
that avarj’thing graduaJiy doLciiomtad with the 
lapse of time, Tns life of man lastod a l^re of 
yijara) at the iHhgltining, 
and dimimshed to a bundim yanni at the end of 
the Age? and, similarly, thp height of men dc- 
crewtsd from 2000 cubits to 7 cubits, 23 firfAa- 
karett wena bom in the fourth Age, the kst of w hom, 
Aloliitlvfxa, died 3 yoorti 8ji Piontlia before tbe b^ 
inning of the fifth Age,, which began in B.C. 522. 
lu the fifth BJid uixUi Agat length of life will 
dlmlmfib down to yeaia, and the height of muu 
to 1 cubit. There will M no tiriha^nu In thu 
lost two Ages of the ayosarpinl p<tfiod. In tlie spu- 
ceeding ntaorpl^l Mrlod the some Agee will reenr, 
but IP reveraed order. In this way an inCnitc mim-^ 
bar of avasarpln Is and utsarFinls fallow each other.' 

The idea on which the notion of these pcrioiltt 
soems to bg based is apparently tlic year, Tha 
avasarpinl and ntsarpl^ correepund to the twu 
ayanm, tljo septhem and northern coutrb of the 
sun; and tlie six &$vu of aoch period to the six 
montlia of the ayoiht.t On the ottisr hand, tbo 
uiit tlirco dror, with their pairs of twins, with tlta 
luiiocnlons trees for their subaistence, much re- 
aomhle the first krtajuga of tlie Por&i^, while 
the remaining three drtu' may be compared to the 
treU, dvAponi, and ksJJ yngae. A peculiar feature 
of the JsinaayBtem, howevcTt k tho great dkikarity 
m length between the last twu Agen and the first 
lotiTp while the r^Htivc Iciijjth of Cue foor ^ngu Is 
rsprodnead in the lUWj if we coneider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dmr as one. 

On the whole, there is an pumistakable family 
Eikopens between the notiomi of tlie orthodox Hin- 
(1^, the Bnddhkta, and the Jainas, os described 
above, tbuugb they have developed ondBIerent Imcti, 

wovia rTfcrrM to tfarstucbnoL this 
Ortitfs, «Hini|t tbs litamturi rtvsci at ltd «ul«{ ths srticls 

a™ or nis, woauB (tiidiihin)! H Tacobi 


- HuzuidiiBn, J^UtHTPdlianjrje. X IIXD 
1 C(r SBSidir. p. la. flotfl L 
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AGES OF THE WORLD —l- Thf 

Heb. wend vim (d ), u frequently applied 

in both RibUflil and pcwt-Bibliciil UteratTire m a 
MmM dosely allkii to that of an Ago of the 
LctHi. tS and S^nJS. 10, refemn» to Pfl 9v, 

aay God's 'day' ib a thouMind jgbtb. Pbilo in 
do Om^bcw JAiwJiV i. ele., tToata ‘thn Days of 
Creation' aa covering an epoch. Ho denies that 
th* itory of Gcneair’ la to he ^on MtcrallT an 
moaning an actiiiil crefttion in sia cndini^ 

Croatian waa not in time ; the six daya dwnb^ 
tbe arrangement or onler of creation, much in the 
samoMnteaaBoienliat* talk of the geological orders. 
Mtdraah S<r* iZiifi. x\L deals ’>«lh the time ocenpied 
in eTea.tiDn, ■■ The day of the lAni ' {Mai 4*1 ^ that 
dny’ (jfWT am. Zee 1-P), ‘the great day' {Mai 
■the day of jmlgmoiit/ 'tho day of veageaiK* 
{Jer 40*^). ‘tha day of rebnlio ' iHoo 5*), are all 
eipresiiiuiii for the IJiat Jndjtfment, wmotimM 
covering tho fatwre world (ais a'njJ which wiU 
mceeed it. kbi’, ' out day,* hi used u a synonyin 
for ^nn ' thU world^ {Tayguni for 'day* in 
P* M“). 'The days of the kings' (Dn 
the everlafi-ting kingdom of ibo fatore world.. *The 
day* of the M^tah' i&inh. eSnj fa ti»d m th* Tal- 
and MidnuiJrfoT tho Mesdanifl Age; * theda^ 
of the life of ihe world lo come,’ for the f ntnio ^^d 
which folloWB. ■ ThG day which u M ^hba^, 

■ tho day which ii altogether good, ' the day which 
ift long/ ' tto dfty ■wliosncon tho ii^ntw^ 

Bit with crowTiB npoii their head and enjoy the 
BplemUiiiT of the Divine preoence, areoxpreasion* 
in the Jewish Idtnicgy (in tho grace altar meat for 
Sabbaths and Featival-i, espeeiatly Pj»aMv«l which 
oJem connote the future world. 

3 . Before this W'orid Eiiatwl there had been sne- 
cEMfvft creationii (Gen. Rab. l, it A'. xsxWL). 

* Seven thingn were created before the world waa 
created^ ami thcao are they: tlie Kepentanco, 
tho Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Threoo of Gloiy, 
the Ttinple, and the Messiah's namoM/'M. 

There w'cre JHt genenitiona Wore Adam, which 
with the 'JS generationi between Adam and Mi><iea 
mako up a thoosaiKl (^Ao^h SSi, 13«^ I4a). 

The MLAna diwoQtugt&s such MSTiioficinic specula- 
tiona, 'Two tocethrr abonld not rtuiLy the Creadon 
nor even ono Hie Clmriot' (ffoj- ihl. The 
Geniiini ad loc. {fA. 1P} forbid-i Enquiry into what 
waa before Lbn world w'as, basing this on the 
limitationH of Dt >1**, 

j. In the Bible narrative there an! traces of a 
Cimdoii Age in the aceonot of tho Garden of Eden, 
wliere Adam dwelt till the FalL As to tho 
of his iojenm tha Rabhl* ditfer, Tha Ilihlo 
narmtive present* «iue Btrikiug wrJlcIa t<i the 
Awiytian stoiy* juat as the poaGBibllcal u<^ 
2farathD!ihtruui spccnlationa. But, as Golduher 
points out in hia j.T/w/Aofo^ ttFWoaj the 
even if its coemogony nad been derived from Iranian 
sources, it ii an e;^eential port of fAeir ayiiteTU, 
whereas the Pentatooch mak^ no fnrtbor nse of 
it. It i* notable that the later Jewish view ta that 
Gon Erfffi (.PoradiaeJ will be the rewnnl for pod 
eoncluct after death, Tliia is no devolution from 
A Golden lo an Iran Age (for traces of which in 
Dti 2, SCO ttelow), and no evolution in an opposite 
lypTinA, but rather a sort of endless cycle; ‘the 
thing that Imlh been, it ia that which fihah be' 

(Ec 1 ^h^ PenUteQcb ia Almost erclnaively con¬ 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the Grat b« 
of neraecution (afterwardB known as a m'jf, QalSt\ 
or ^captivity') ia that of ^TpL A^rdmg to 
Gn 13^ Abraliam'a need is to be afflicted 400 yearri. 
In Jg U» a pcTioii of 300 yeare i* given as tho 
interval hetween the Eswlrni and Jephthnti, danng 
which the children of Drael wore left mnnd|aturb^ 
poss^on ol the other side of the Jordan, In 


I K 6 ’ tho period hetwocn tho Eireduji and the 
building of the Temple ia Bxed at dSO years. 

5 . Tho l^onhets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate fnture. 
They ileal with practiual politic and warn the 
pH^o to lepeiit ia view of iiaasteia that are 
EmnimeTit. The Day of the Lord, which in the 
maliHMiptivity litenilure ol the Bible becomca the 
Day of Judgment, dcoutb already in Amos (5^^), 
the eaxlieet of tho lat«r prophets as well os In 
T^iah (cf. W, Ik Smith, F^ropK, i3i fh 
3. In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
Gret meet with a distinct promise of an nltimate, 
not iiuniedtate, Meaeijinic Age, in which all wronga 
will bo rlght^- The return, under Zertthbabel had, 
PTQved a dinappointment. The autonomy of the 
Jews had not been satiafactorUy re-oitahlidied. 
Tbs Jew* did not occupy their proper pemtion iu 
the world. The people wero dUKatished with theix 
leaders, and thaa the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather til AH n peiiticA .1 one Bcems to have become 
evolved, ZecliATiah (cIl 14), when he prolaina; 
"One day which altalL be kiiown to (ho lordr not 
day, nor night , , . there KhaU he no more the 
CoRaanitO in the hCnM of the Lotd of Hosta,' 
repr«eiit« ft Sleasianio Age dteiant hut sore. 
Malochi is mnek more pracUcal. He preaches 
agaiaiit the *ma of hit day, but even he does not 
threateui w'ith Lmmediatn dtsastcr. IIis ‘day that 
T [the Lord] do raake' (Mol 4*)—the great and 
dreadfnl day of the Lotd (4«)—iB the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, and here fi r*t is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a procnTiior of that day. Daniel is written in a 
difTercnt apiril. Despite ite mysticism, it m a 
poUticftl pomphleL It is nlmcMt oertamly late^ *wid 
uttended to encoursge those who were aufferiug 
uiiiler the Byriin oppnsasioiL Ben Sira is pw- 
haps earlier. He, toe, praya lor redemption (eh. 
30), and, like some of the rAalms imd posbKUio 
prephete, looks forward to the Kingdom of Ged+ 
The Apocalyptic llteratare, of which Enoch u 
certainly, and tho Book ol Julx is perhaps, pro- 
Christian, U overweighted by the gloomy evonte of 
the time. The Mcasionie Age is increagdogiy needed, 
and national Impatience insisla on fixing ita dafe 
7 , The destrnctioii of JcTUHiltm gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The ere of 
Mesaiahs and Prophets prodnoed such men as 
Theudos In D.C. 44, under Fadu-i; ' the 
VTJB another such under FdiJt; under liAdnan 
ft.ppMrE*d. Bat Cochbd ^ tli-e Stin. of ^tho who 
persuaded even an 'AVitub to join lum in inseti^te 
revolt against Komo; and go on throngh a lon^ 
succesaion of peeudo-Mes^iSihs down to Ssbbatai 
Ziibi (whore advent in the myatic yew 106Q caused 
such eacitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shookcr KohaH. an impostor who so 
lately aa Ifi^O excited wild hopes among wme 
Arahiaii Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seeiuM to 
lay stresa on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But 
sionic hopes are traceable oven In Philo, who looks 
to a future ro-us*emhly of the Diaspora in Falas- 
tine, and echoes of this view are to l» 
with in the -llh of 

of Cod mud Bis pwplo (bm r* 146^, Mw ) 
is of the fntnra (cf: la Mie | ^ A 

Contraat the nntLonal view of I® 24^, ^ 

Hosta shall reign in Mount Zion, and in^ni^cm* 

with the universakistic concept of Cwk. oi*. ni. 
737* 'Ilia overlaatuig Kitigdoui Bhall ^ over ^ 
creatuTSS,' and the Jewish Liturgy o 
Year and Atonement. ^ 

. , , ioy to thy land - - ■ "hinmg hght to the ^n 
of JeL; thine anointed . - * wTian thou mok^t 
the dominion ni Anrogan« te away from tho 

esjth ■ (Singes JVoysr BwK But sncli 1 ^ 1 - 

veranliatic Ideas arc comparatively rera. God a 
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Kinj^om. ii aIm that of UU p«ci|i'te (Dn 7^), 
Anil tMi^ Li1«a jKTuvBilfl thronj^haut tbo Jowinb 
Apocftljiiitic writiogB, f,£r. Ammpi. Moa.» Enoch 
(Etb. and &lLtr,]it -1 God'a oni^mLeii, w'liola 

peopleSp will prc^oael^ deatrojod. It is per¬ 
tly bcui«l an Ezekiers ViBioa of Lfoe luid Sf^gog 
(3o and the hrBt pttipbnt^ o? Uiii itkge. 

After this vcn'Id'ti’aT eontea tho Jiidom^t (J1 S^J. 
Alcantuno the people of Iinel will bo hjilden 
AW&jr in Boffltj jia 2fe*, Zac H\ Apm. Bar 29» and 
MIc The precnzttOn of ue MesBULli uo 

^ij*b (MsJ AK Sir 4S^'^“ Ow. Sib^ iL, JJtfiyofAp 
viii^ 7K Moae* (Dt IS^K Enoch (Gn 5^, Eth. Knocfaf. 
The Jf«Hiuut Kineaorq '- j ± i 


Is liredominatiiL^^ 

ticnloTiiftie. The EHasporB will be reunitt^' Jem 


ly per. 


HiUiiiui jobuLltp the hoBthen converted. 

& la tho Apoc&Jfptio literatoxoT and Gnt in 
Dnnietp we the nnivenHlut idea of ’thi» 
world * and ‘ the oezt^ oe parallel to the triba] idea 
of the Pr«!oat Age and the MMaiouie Age, The 
-■Etiti of c^s (A irfr aldrw^ I Tl Ii JSCOCf TeoTa in 
Awomu. Mwt; lOpOOO in £th. En 16' 13“ 3 L*p Job 
I*; 7000 in &nA. 07^,, where IL Entina Myt the 
world will laat 6000 years and in the sevenu will 
he destroyed t of tiie 6000, 3000 yeBn are * Tohti ‘ 
(ehoMih ^ii^ODO Torofaf anil 3OO0 iMesquiiie. Thia 
theor^^ is hosed on the 6 da^of Creation. *■ Am the 
pohbaticeJ year lb namittod once in 7 yeorSp so U 
tlia world remitted I chUiamn in 7 ' (of. Q^er, 
Aymte dcr T^innaiitti, L i3» IT, [2iid cd. 133 HvJ|. 

Dnaici^B thMiy of ycar'weclcB (ch, 0 ) is based on 
the 70 of -ier 3o^= 30“ (The Babyianiutyear in'o* 
dirided into 72 weeka ot S daya each). P^eFs 4 
metals (ch. 3) and bia -I great beasts IT’] eeem based 
on tlte elsjaitnd coneeptian of this world’s division 
into the Gold, iiilvtr, BratLxsp and Iron Agn, 
Eth. Enoch sIao divides the period of the 70 
shepherds into 4 age* eJter' i» divide 

into 4 hortct mevntng perhatM 4 Aemon EmperorEju 
9 , Tbe division into 7 millenninnu for the dntS' 
tion of ‘this world^ is made in Eth. &nKbp Teat. 
AW.p 11. ^tum flTdh The preceding irihn- 
lations 01 the Messiah ore to last 7 yoarSt uiys 
B. ^iinctin hen JochaJ Freiz lut. 10). In ^ 
periods (Dn ‘all these things shall he finished.’ 
4 Eicra ilividea the world into 12 porUons. All 
diese lignTOij 4,7, 70(72), and 13 have an ostnono^ 
tnical SasLHy and Dorrespond to the Reasons, the 
days of the atjek* the weeks of the Babylonuui 
yew» nnd the ^gns of the Zodiac. 

t 0 > The mathentnticol detenuination of the end 
of “ this world ^ and the beginning of tho next was 
oventnally discarded by the Babl^ of ter all such 
oaloulaticins hod proved fsiae. ■ Rib says^ All the 
terns (I’Xjs) have ceased, and the iiiMter resteth 
only tijTon repen Canoe and good works ’ (&inA. 97^» 
cl. j\jn 6 “). flofore God renews His world 
»?ij)p the .Nfessionic Age will come. It U inter- 
Fwlated between this world and the nert. The 
time of Measianic tribolatiooB {n'ro ^‘nn) U the 
pneuTsor of the change of *^Eoii. ilon will be 
weaker (4 Eir They will sailer terrible 

dtmuuos {OniCr Sitr. uL l>3$), children will be bom 
with white Juiar (Jub 33*1, vquich will be bairan 
(Orac. Si&. iL 164). Fields will not fmetify (4 Rw 
6 **), poverty and famine will preroil (Eth. Ed 09** 
Apoc. Bor 37), tmivErsoI war will rage (4 Ear 
the wise shall be silent and fcols shall speak {Apoo. 
Bar 79^1. Then will come the JudgtQent (po or), 
when God will weig^h wns and virtnea, Imt even 
here the Meoatolg Pilnee of PcoeSj emerj^ (Apoe. 
Bor 39 and 73); and after all this travaU the t^e 
of the Messiah shall bt! revealed, thongh Ho is here 
no lonutr t ho national hero bat the rsDcwer of Para- 
dUe, the mstorer of tlie Golden Agci Neit v^l 
follow the JCe^ttrtnction of the L^ead I Is 26“]. God 
will destroy death (Dn IS’ ‘ Many of them tliat sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awoke En I 


4 Eit 7”, and Api*p. Bar poiint to a tiniveraal 
resurrectiOD. Others limit thi? to thn righteous 
(TVxf. cf Jwdahf trr., ef, Jm. Ani. xvUL | 14 [ed. 
Nieee]). The HabbU throoghont tbcLr Uiemtore 
re^ke the sccMicUm of the Sadilticees who deny 
this dogma l,£WnA xL 1 : *Ht hath no portion tu 
the wurld lo come who dentes that the Rcwuitm:- 
tiou of the Bead is in the Torah'}, The righ teems 
obtain eternal life {dtiijf "Ji, Bcibn llah 

After the BemrTcctlon comes the lienewal of tlie 
Wnrld, Is flfl*'' foretells the creatinn of ^new 
heavens and a new earth ' j Job I* speaks of iho 
New Cioadon j MtiAHia 316 on Ex 16* di-scrib« 
this mn “ the new world.’ 

31* ^cdisconianee of ideas between the earthly 
FarodlH of the Messianic Kingdom and the tron- 
pudental Knw Jerusalem induced a belief in an 
intertegnum (cf. Etb. En 91). The Agin ol the 
World are 10 weeks; the Slh, that of thn swnrd 
and rebnilding of Jenualcui^ is the Mi^Ruuiicr 
wriod. The 9th and lOth am those of Lbc Laiit 
Judgmental at the nnd of which oorne^ the New 
Cre^iort. In tbe Aponklypec of John (eh. 30) this 
Afessianic interregnum is to Uot IDOO years, whence 
the Christian doctrine of the ChtlLoam (cf. Grwe, 
Sib. iii., 4 Ezra, and Apoc. of Baruch). In 4 Eir 
7* the Messianic period lusts 400 yoors, after which 
Chrut Tetums to heaven, and tun gnnenU Resnr- 
rectioti falloiis. 

Is tfa« Talmud Utt Mnnuk prrfod !■ to la^t a ^Aih] liint' 
A rsbUa 1», iVs. Cf^y. PkrMti. lOEiiiUeiual us 
*0, na, ae6r sm. jwn, and jesn. dnOf Iten Smm In Arr. 
J. fr BoatnBCs thb hwU siUi tbir IV^ ^ Lbe MtmMk. Put 
u uH KtpiJ 'mir # cImj dtittBCifan i» dTswii tht dii^ 

o{ liw UsiBlsa sad. Uis Pumn World (cf. Mali, ]jtA, Tu. 

&tS. il«r. lUfrl nit fisaisriuia Hewfah. TsVbb mts ■ sitsr 
a locar ■ All tb* prcptaela,- asjr H. Chibs bu Abba and 

Jwbacaa, 'uapWod nunljaa i« tbs dartol UwMivMi, 
bet, sa fur Oiw niara World, no srs hit Lhlaa, O LmiI, bath 
iwn tt (^. 

llalathddsi bi Mi y>n#a ApMU ulrw ths taUmdi^ cplrr? 
iwHisctUHi, Kuii^ World, Iluia, ud « KODod AsnirncUcfi. 
u. bii MiirtA 11, Ht, Bud » bs indsaTDurf to piers that tba 
yprld ii rtsrtisl, sud In Ms JltiAhi SWnA oa ^ ke^laaiw' 
(B) bft dBctsm that tlw latprs ^-orld Is sirudv nt. Na^ 

DHiklH <la hh tormt ddoH, ^Hrnnud and tMcUbiqsnS,' 
- 1 ^ and lbs ff is ha d cllj|Hit* (bla, mid deehr* Lhat Qq 
JS)* ' wliUs tbs forth remaiovtb' ■nypus Om dHtmcUoiL Tba 
world li to rttam to l«4u Mbs (cfaapp), awl lbs AliidEldV win 
mow Lii So too JLbfIa ds RohI {JsmV kmAiiim, xlLv. Ml 
Wlwa Ecofsalavlsi sava (iri ■ Lbs worid aUdslb lor sver,' hs 
Onir aiaaaa Lba world Jutillsa. Aabra twn Anber In bii Ohu. 
otL Lf ma, 'Urn iball Ibr laM am a ftatilw.U] cqto (bt 
Lord/ takes tbla (0 nppgrt lha vln d ibe ai rsrBriiojr 

to tho fkfUurtkui td tin world pnu to), Tbs »ft HtruJ 
h tbi fainre world amor tba RetufTecLlDa. In Lv Sd, ‘aevsti 
tiDH Hvao jEatv,' ths srewid stvea 'hkii' (ipv) n Uml 
J aUloa, wUeb b Uw sqil st the world, tlw timigi] 

Um kUw psodombtttea ihfdwLq pf tbs world-wliiKl {sUffUfk Ibh 
E ijuw tu sodlou rscnrrtiK* at all thlnza, b ddraeisj iuv to 
(Iwis than In i^aoa Tlis potion of fpaoa b oUsr thsn that «{ 
LLme. OMsta dliUa^bb Ihisgs bjr their tpaoa. lha db- 
fwfinLutlao ol thb^n bj ihu d«a sol follow ti^r^tlTslr btc. 
Bottvsn tbo TDjrtldiamiOl tha^UiUibu a twiaroa thaJewiifa 
vfa^ UW himrtlita It la, w|ih«t doclA, CbbtoliiiAnv 
tuifwl, and, Ibousli blgUy wratnisi^r tha Eaateru Jawa. b 
prartltaby Dsglactad wowa^bn by thcaa of tba Weat 
Id Uu ZoAar on Go 26^ it ta mM that Aduu ibouM hava lived 
1000 jrsan, but[avsopniorDavid(allcdfaf to!*■ 

Ii Bible chronology bw always presented di9i- 
onlties. Tbe discrepancies between the chron¬ 
ology of iba blaotwretic and Satuoriton. tett» and 
the ^ptuagini are dealt with by I>r, Jacob of 
G6tttDgim. He explains one chief variation os due 
to a deriro to date Xooh exactly lOOO years after 
Adloni, Pirq&AbUh (v. 2, cd. Taylor) dia^w att«u- 
rioti to the fact that there were ton generations from 
Adam to Noah,, and ten toom Nosh to Abraham, 
Tlw cbronology of Grcncais wnuJd seem to lutvo 
been bo^ on years oemrding to tho solar syetem, 
but the Jewq revertto; to the Lnnar rystont after the 
Kiuduii, aa seen from Ex 12“-, 

13 . 'Tim conservative Jewish view ia still eX' 
jpreaHid in the foRowuig passages in tie Uturgy, 
The 13tb pmed exprcMes belief ' In the comujg of 
the Me.^ 9 Lah, and, though he tarry* I will wait 








AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian) 


mt 


d&ily for hia osming'; tho ' that thera will 
he A lesamectiMii of the tleajd at the ume wheu it 
ihall pleeJie the Creetcr' iSioBBr^* Pra^r iJpot. 
p. soil in the {ib. p. m, 

Hah bii Kingdom in year dfcjTi . ' ' 

Omc. Sib. iiE 767}u In the S&hbath Moniin^B Ser- 
TIM (i*. p. 15S) the following tui Li theses bimg ont 
.Tewiah belief in the fonr eMinic atages or Ages of 
the World : ■ There is ndoe to be compel^ unto 
thee. O Lord om God, in tliii world, n^ithw ib 
ihere any hexido thee, O onr King, for the me of 
the world to come r there ii none but thee, O onr 
Redeemer, for the days of ihc Me*iaiaii! mnlher w 
there any Uke onto tlioe, O oar S&iiour, for ihe 
reatUTectidii of the desd.' 


LfTafcATTTt 


^BicbftE. JljaJfl. iVtaait**, "I- 

_ _ -- - ■_ — ^33-^4 (CT- mW 


y^nuL JUu^Cofti i&KI; Lhwt, 1 ii iri» lt>^Zdk'flaHJF 

itt JfffHV, IBS;. S03-JflB3 flaniLo-11 i ManuflaWai. pco 

tv*™ IffWt*; HathiDMMa*, J!o 

OemuL' 1 CfuM# W I*- IL B 8 j », il» 

hb JjfuAai Ts™*, iftWUH TiiLT^iari* flt RohI, 

Kttrrl^turim, Jiir. M I Upthnu, W' nwinj *□ 

EimrrtM M tJw Fiitin* (haaect m Aaiwfut 

E, Adlee, 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Mnkwnmaaany— 
See CosMOOOJTv (Jluhanmiadany 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Tentxwiicy-Seo 
CoaiBOGoNTf (Teutonic). 

AGES OF THE WORLD (ZoroMt™),— 

I Bv Cu the moat detailod Mconnt of iranum 
cisinolofiy La afforded by the l^fthJRri BdnifeAuArt, 
a work which, Ihougli dnthig us its prft^nt fom 
from tliQ poBt-MuhajuimadJin penod. iindoubtoaiy 
ccAtAins material of far greaUr anEqnity. Ai^ 
cording to it. Aflharmiwd (Ormn»l) ‘produced 
rmirituaUv the crEatarea which were ncoessary 
for those meajw [hi* cortiplcte victoTy ptcf evil}, 
and they rttiiained three Uioojjand yenrt m a 
spirituikl state, so that they were unthmkmg 
for invulnemhlt] and njunonng, with lutan^ohle 
b^iea* (i-^1- ■ ■ ■ ^ And Ahhamiaftl Bpoke to the 
evil spirit thus: “ Appoint a period, ao that the 
intermingUiig ol the conflict may be for nsne 
thoiuand veare." For he knew that by nppomtiog 
this period the evil apMt wqald be undona. runs 
the evil aitirit. nnoWnrant and through ignotancr^ 
was <»ntedL with tliat agreement; jnat like two 
nseii fluarralling tocher, who propcpfw n time 
thus I “Let us appoint Euch and-such a day for a 
liuhL" Aflhannaid also knew this, through em^ 
niKieure, that within these nine thousand yearn, 
for three thousand years eveirtliiug proceeds by 
ibo will of Ahharmaid, three tbousiind yeare there 
is an intermingling of ihe wills of Aflharmaxd and 
Ahouman, ami the last three thonsana yew the 
cvtl ^irit is disabled, and the sd-veraa^ is kept 
from the cTBstnitrs' (L IS—20, TAests tr.(. 
Then jVhurft Maida (Pahlavi ^JdAanwcfSfiJ r^l*d 
the AAMJldUari aad u:chihited to tho evi) spirit his 
own tTiumpb in the ctiJ : the evil anmL perceiving; 
his own impotcTice and the annUiilation of the 
demons, became oonfeunded and remainoii three 
thousand years in confusion, that is, tlm second 
trimillennium of time, Dnring the confusion, of 
the evil spirit, Ahuxa Mazda created Good Thenght 
{PftblAvi FbAdwHinl, sa well as the five other 
[ircliangolB. Ahriman (w k see) produc^ in op- 
poallion to them eii cOrrtaWmg s^ powerB. 
Of the creatures of the world Ahma Maada pro¬ 
duced first. Gie sky (and ligy of the world); 
wcond. water; third, earth; fourth, pbmte; hfoh 
nTti T"*k ? luankmd (r*. l £1-28], The 

spirite of men, their/mr™A» and thoir cdosei^ 
ness hod already been created in the beginiiln|r. 


New Oimozd deliheistml with them, asking them 

if they would Assama & bodily form in order to 
contend with the Hand Ahrirmm, and in the end 
become wholly immortal nnd wrfect for otci:, 
w^hereupon they consented (ih 10-11). Ac™nJiiic 
to the third chapter, the coDfonnuing of tho evil 
Bpint and his demons wra* due to ‘the righteotu. 
man ■ a phrase which doubtlesa dMij?pates Gaya- 
nmretivn (Pahlavi tho pnraevaJ man, 

who existed undieturued, dnrtng the J4une second 
trimiUenTiinm, vdth the pnmcvu ojl _ 

The evil spint now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh midonniiim, nr the third tiimilleriiiiom, 
began. The elements, the primeval ei, and the 
mrunevol tti*" were successively atlacked 1^ the 
Evil One, But the appointed time for Cayn- 
moretan bad not yet amved. Ho lived and ndsd 
for thirty TEata more, although tho dei^troyea: mu 
come (iiL IS! f, ]u Attacked by Ahnmaii, the or fdl 
to tho right; from bis body and hia limbs 
plants were produced, and the animals from biA 
lesd (iv. 1, X, J-3, liv, 1-3),' Gaya mareten fell 
un the left side in pacing away, aud from one 
rtertinn of hia seed received by the earth the urst 
hnman couple, ilAibya and Mflshyft!, grew up for 
forty yeaca ns n pLant, and wem then cbongL'd 
into the sbape of A man and a wonion (iv. 1. xv. 
1-fi). Tho hisioiy of mankind, which then began, 
ecoupies Um HNSOud half of tbs 12,000 yMia, ^ ^ 

The 34Lh chapter of the onj^inal jPtincCtiAMAa 
sum# up the first tw e iriiiiiUenniuiiu of the erealion 
as fo!low-s : ‘Time was for twelve theusioml yenre: 
and it aay« in revelation, that three thonsand yprw 
wof- the duratiuD of the Bplritual stete, v b^a 
the creatures were unthinking, onmoving, and m- 
tongihle I and three thousand years was tho dura¬ 
tion of GAyflniPr^, w-ith the ox, in the workk 
Those three miUenulams are inimaliately con¬ 
nected with three of the conttellatiiuia of iUe 
£ udiac; Cancer, Leu* and "Virgo. 

The firet millennium of the human rac* is dj»- 
trihuted nn follows in tho same chapter 


j, 

... K 

hiulaad ind wife. 03 swf, □□m 
tAv, JTo^iwMok 

ouiv, M yifiiip (wid d* ibmiJEi, UKcntUi^ ta WuiciaOi 

raUi«a^HTii«; siiiib-iiiHi»a r*Ap*4jwj), 
DT^at ITWidinai of SO 

rftm fOr. I'inw: Bbili,aUB»b JufluAli), tpctfccf *! TWJi- 
mftiuu, Si* jmi* andiU; nnUi tlw dlnw 

ricifT^ UsElrwUiMi mlmtoftnlaiitla tl» Mi»po:ol * bM, 
bvciw: hi wot fleuvirw hi w^orda of fmWtfaocxt «m 1 E#fvr 
(EaiMi Jii. M)L ud made UmieU SOiMihltlg mOrt tllftn tt 

Th^fhii llTffl tfl UW jrasra ^ 

Total, MB jt*n mill «lx eaoaihM (or lOW TMJra^ 
The next millennium, the second of liuman his¬ 
tory, and the eighth of the creation, was under the 
sway of Dahftk, whose liuEagu on hr* mothers 
ride IS traced, by Bonrf. xxxi, ft, 
the evil smiit himself. Dalilk is the A^ Dwhaka, 
the dragon with three head--!, of the Aveatn, i^ ho 
tried to «Mo the kingly povrcr-suh^nM, the 
AAiHirflM»A ** it left Yima. who hi^ he«mo too 
propd owing ic his happy p^TaduBj-reiBn ; hut awit, 
the fire, saved it (Fhww, xLx. 47 fb). 

Aaxpii^s trwurion la tto 

tim iAiMWPWLS, la twi^TLoj*. 

MlLhn! it* ftwood W wto 

Ihlilkai uhI tilt Uilzd 


JtUC IUHlCWl^A[ 4 r is ^ te 

npulbai h»d » Uwrti “Tt UMMU it 
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AG'SS TH FI "^OKIjD (Zon^>As^ricLn) 


by Bilnid. xxxln S to iscurpio, ibe Bov«rcimity de^ 
vulired on Ptfitttn, the ThraitooiiA of the ATctitA, 
the ^ Friilio nf the ShMi-nlriiett, who the 

terrible uirarper and introduced the third roillen- 
oiiun of mniikiod mid of the third triEnillejuiiuiii 
of c™iloxu 'lUi loillenniDni ia auigucd by ilm 
BandffhitAK to fiA^tUriiu, and wnUiiui the 
Miuen of the hemic le^peoda of ancient IrAo. 
The oialees the foUuwinB caJctdatioci 

Iuulith a-7)i“ 

eeclcnmnuT oil tile 13 jnw* of JUrie, fln ynn. 

jraeivlU^nii wKrtfflniwf*^ of Mw 
^TUlui U» of the 

^*'V*I*> *b« itutte MAflAolbfihar u4 Uw Inako AbtiT* In 
lot BwiCjiEiljinfma^ tVtitfithTir, loutli ot tbi Cufuaj. UQ 


AOMfibiS. (At. tr»M; ahlh-iiioieli 7inl of 

{At, feK ITariUa]^ focadir d tli* ciHft moeimal 
rmx’ rra of Itm, the lUrii,. Hbo ntaiMd Uu Ui*im<iA 
Kh* ItK^Uiul wbttUOO pf lAt Ida^p ^ IfAo dirriBB 
■ejfnJ pfMntHHw, li jam. “ 

K«-aiOo {At. jRavi FeMAnaX enuiiW) of Eaf'KiMf, 130 

Hm Ekl'EbCiwlr (At. Jari flofraHAL wbo vmi 

iT^nd luic bfPTniD wLUnHBt Oosth, eo itmu. 

(At ff*ri I idUdHi^ tbr FTOtoetor of 
thiulitn, Dntil Uw eomlair of tnt nllgia^ fl) jwa 

£5 , . , . tWj, 1000 tiui. 

bo far the laal chapter of the B^SndaAul^. It 
iicMrdJngiy (rivcH only A Bhort ohrocHdogj of the 
^l^mujo of the ZarathiuhtriAii faith, wuled by 
CamooTOj^in which Period the preaent j^neiation 
lA thaugfit to live. After the eoming of ndlciEm it 
reckoiiM fxxiv* "-ft) * 

ilw AchaoMsilanA 
„ Alwranrlor 


tb* AihikanlviA (AmcUeo), 
iAa Homnlina 


2 fifl jHim 

^ : 
*« ^ 


TeUl - . . . lalQ „ 

Tbra ta* mmleiiilj Lj aitU le luYo tfetlMii ta Um Aral]* (ct tlu 

fiHiiTvtaat id4kr Oft oi the [loiiiu Hnn Ic tfaa MMutwii KuA ^ 

- L ^ ■oftjra«rT al AkKomlBif Mid 

^ FkrUibn kloedjani; until Ahlubtr, tb* ftnu^r of tivo 

Jiarij iBJl^ pf at laartsir. On 
““ ywer Biad, th# fimanUu barp too nuBT. iSO nara In- 
ff***!, ^'f doabl* I) pj AfcM pminiM). 

Uooal. ^tliooa*' lb* Enta] aE Uu tuitprinl ci^q^g^k blnw 
^ Um writer of arindoAMa, uirtr,, tbi StkiHituai 
■bmU b Oakbodvid tha txpti^ ftuftMif ihpuld ham amp, 
“ w* •«, aLMleen bcfiM Uip Aiaba Tbtp niUlea; 

nlnoi, waKh itaUat wcitJdll tht klihjW linQii (Im fWeJkliQB. 

to £kJ*tlim|SEjr»v hia bpcn » puHli to «w &i»tlHahtfMni. The 

hai, IniU FOMt fwiii,mpgni- 
EjUo^ Ptann htplH^ bahlul It, dwwi ti» dUfflctthr aoud 
hr Uia ^ tradfUEnal italaEnaflt vt EJ;» wad writh^ that a 
Jnti OE (09 pflT^kaiii rfhcmld bd- 1 »to 3d ■ Itipifctiiiitor^ wv *«l 
* fcioumwi mU^ tlw tpijrlimlm tb* DM dijh 

"^tpd ntbr a laHanl waiflcii', 

^ JiMtkh. liodeal, ws np4 In 

tb«JW^^,adAti^ I'eriffliL H (^Palikri tnU,' tr, bj t W, 
![■ ' B*Hnhnitnfl«W(ar it kdadamJ thai 

hp will H ciccn tn iOHK'' llila rluA iwitmwi. JOMl vaan aftjtr 
niit !■ eoojaan too ]*to—bet It brimnatwlr 
to tbp bMfiiia^ of tlw l^Ui Pont ift. lotoirilne^ tha 

^ hii;rwiarti(jii oE 

1 - w. » dt to hii tr. ar AdAMon Faalt; ppcL Boup^ ‘ Bd.triaa 

S5S-Ei T If, SOdcrblppi, Aa I i§ /iiturp, r] a If.' pnri pfT 
IkcnaiouHiT (IVni^ 

ft im prldiot, u 1. W. W«pt haa pplctod oat to bto m«t 
ItnjMrtaaL totirdoctloo to toL t. cf hla tr^ pf falikvl Tutp 
{SBB xlviLX that Uilp ■jriteai □! ntoroeoToBj tpppt hav* baeq 
mMSp bpfpra Um year that ptwcJd ILnLifa EIh raiUmaiuiD pf Hit 
actoa) btotofT of nMBUnd after ZnmhuabtrL Ttuj flrrt refpto 
tioa to tha proptot bdoEr dated by tbp Pahlarl uadltfan Aoc 
jmn bafor* Alcumlor, or abovi oao ao,, Uwt »n*uia phouE 
PO ArO. 

Anionji^t oflior Blatcmente end cuIcniaticmB to be 
found in l‘ 4 hiitvi writiDj^ About the firsC thoiucmd 
years of the Iflit or fourth trEmillcauium, hesidea 
ihB short notice At the end of the BHiulnAifhn, two 
hare an inteiert for out present piirpose. 

fl) The period of niAitldnd being fixed At OQW 
veajTB, ZAFatfatothtra, who waa hom thirty yoan 
Wore the end, of the former 3000 yeaiSj and whose 


in the middle of hunuin hiBiciTy, Aocording to 
the .iHid' Dari Uxxi. 4^, it iadecliurvi in revcla- 
tioEi chat the Creator aboke to ZajAthiLahtra thoa 
iSBB xriv. 34!>|: 

‘ [ bampOTBKtad tfaePAl ibr pcppent tliaa to rbc nikldlo pbi^o] ; 
for it to tom EIkkmuhI yaan Cmm tbi dayi of DtijCmanl t£u 
DBV, aod f|!Din now llU top nnimetiM arr top time tofMiuxl 
j«n tbat rpfliaJn. . . □ tar whatorpr to In tha middlp to bhiw 
ftadawt and twllpr and Hkon iralilabto, ...» Iba biart if to 
top tniitoLii pr tha whato bpdj, , , . au aa Uu- Emd at Irtn la 
wn TahiaUt than ctbef tonda, |gr tha maon t-h.t Et to to 

enfcfifjlo " 

(2) The Dinkarfi ix. S, a compilAtion o| the &tli 
cent., renders the eon teiito of tlic wventli J^nrjwrf 
of the now loet SUfiar N<uk of the Stuantan 
Aveeta tbuB.{h'ijhr xxxriL 181)': 

^ TIu acTacto fawyarf to al)pq.t top PThihIttiwi iq JtontEtohl 
OC top naOin oit toa louf paitoKto to top nlllfimliaip. nf iton- 
loahu nm^ tha foklrh. dwt in wtkkh AOharmud dlntovad 
tot ndtsfan to Zanlbiba Sacopd. iha fUrir, tlat tq wUefa 
VhbiA^ rpCrlT«i tha rplfaiga hoB itonlOpbt. lUid. tha 
tot ptned witolii wlii^ uu wianlporot itofatattubop, AtCrpAt- 
aon ol 31 tnapiwl, w» born tor AdaihliL uw mat dtaoipiopipf 
ortluddxy lb to# tto CCiit. ’*!» oAgnd to Updern tfaa ordtol 
of Murlait HHttPn bna m hto chm In eedtr to emrp tot 
trmh of top KaBlajaadnn hilthX Pptirlh, Uu iwtod wjirwi 
with IriH la toia, ia 'vlika tom Eg noeh pnia(aikin of tot 
aistooritr of tot pportala and ethcf Trilalma. » rM^rda tha 
rJaatruirilati of tha ralfa of r^K^Eoa, toa dacay of erp 17- Uml of 
XoodjMH aad Tiitoo, and tot diatjippMWBot of biwiiiHir and 
wlaJoaj from tot HboaalriPT of IrAn.' 

It in not poHibie to say how modi of this aecotint 
belonged to the text of the ^dfjbnr A'adt and what 
in taken from its ' Zatid ^ (ita translacien and 
FahlavL porablLfiafle. used hj the cumpiJer), Tlie 
evento dciaeriuesd need not oonie down later tium 
the time after Lhe death of the ctBii.t ShhhpQJir II. 
in 378. HU grandson YaAdgard l ( 3 B^ 20 ) wab 
tailed by the prieata the ^Burner’ bmuhe of hU 
tolerance in quarreU about religion. At all CTenis 
it is RcaRcly likely that the whola Bchcnie of the 
four tMetalf Agio, known in India, fJreeoe, Ftcune, 
etc,, aiiouJd baTe Ikuh wholly Lntmliiced by the 
Pahlad pftraphrase. In the Pablai,i a l^sxAf, 

1 . 6 , it is expreuly nid that the appearance of the 
a^n^ Maxdlk [the bErctio whonuornthed durbur 
the oE Kbbad [48S--531J, and who wan tmt to 
death by Me Bon Khdsrb NMiimha] during ‘ this 
tEEne* (Eiio Iron Ag^e), ii mentioned in the lost 
JSead coioiountary on three YarAij of the .Armta, 
althottcb Lhe two of thee* Uirw IVAu atUI ex¬ 
tent (the Aveeta &iAnuia Yathi being loet} do not 
contain anything aboot the matter. 

In tot amp cofllpitut top PshlsTl AoAmpn FapAf toa blAgr- 

^ i^pci^E ^ ^ iHaJt«rf rwaUriiw pf 

.^etotr.Viul; tod ton* of Lbp fourA^ vp spoiled to pUmt 
tpoclis. TfcuE of Gold ippsMtos tmnpTHUouoI Abun Muds 
^ bls iw^^ KlnBtlfttAappXi^iaiflWiar tbp nllgfaB. 

^ ktenlUled wltli AHpawt™ Ldt^dinuHJS ( 4 d&-i 3 EW-oerlipco 
uwItidiBf to* nlipii^ Xenup u., Duipp 1,,^ uhI ArU^n 
Udpidmi { 10 i.' 3 S 9 ). 'Uis't of £1**] !■ toe rrixn pf 'ito* tJorUtol 
HhOiiri. HNi at 1 ^ (sai-firsi to* toPfliiSi^S! 

durtog ■wfr^ nlgn top IftPcshtzp flpnriphaTfP. J t,.^ 

0 OHmdojt dpT t™*. jPAiipiqf*, H. iasi in u. 

kSOvrion p»t BJ«Hin 7 Lb* Btod aj# iw; 

Xieps t»py fmtn Ehy rstljjiaa top s«sn«t Mak1& 

wUch vu udxcd pHtfl Iroa It to* nisa of iJm ^ 

dbUnoU^ of to# net pf Wnth, w^ Lt Ji tba^ldrf tl^ 
^.hiuht^to wtiiuj P# th^EnSmlcun. 0 

Ef|H|Aiptiir TIm ipeakef if Ontssl 
In tiwtorr pksp#n«l our E^thlsTf POmmmtprr nr rvank.... 
of tot foAtUii yaiAE (11, Ii-5SJ to* MrU] AswI^E^SStaTto 

bnhc^; aao |uUpn,i)fH pf lUTPr, pqgt bfijnj*, ou of 
«*pf tllL P« flfptopl, t«l «*# 

Lord tofl dnwm touii Tt* sprrp'^bruKapt m* tot 

OoMan P» uiohm tb# rtlpu pf 
bhw Vltot^; to4t c[ aavET ti th* tpljrn ol Artathlr to* iwan 
Looidommii): to* Bfpnap AjE* rqtmpiiu Eb* 
Artwhh rasa-stij pud 141 too. 
t {Wl“U» HstfliTT « Enit rt%too, Alsri- 
K!£. ^ prewpd under KibAhpOltr il 

(Sua-SMX rliB WFP<r Agp fi pTldimtty out of iLi o^cr, ■* Jt [mt# 
j ^ to tJW ftjthlsas, to - too rnan 

« Eh* AlhkitilM Upj( [wo do not Emow IrldchJ wjw THBOVOl 


first iatemoome with the mlest ial i^ugs begins I *yhrqnitm timt bEpd not uuFrli* ui ou uu put pf * {‘ihitii 

tiu. «K»n<l trimUkBiiiam. mmke. hi. I SI^SSS gSSgtSr.gtEr yi.aS'Jr. ?^^^^ 
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__ , _It fiJ!* 

railiHoiiy u»d iiiiMn iwta Un Thr 

Hit An tirliif* tjM to tii* powETful SaAtftljUl RkMBiOli, BfthlVa T. 

(4KM^V iM piak» lb# wplTiX Ql Jot 

Isiti UkI JthijnMJi irith liw wlamll Itrf. tha liEratka| fOdlH 

h..n^ K, duhDW umI dOMIL' TIh S-^ Aft npravnca tha 
tienccutw of Bantu, KijM KhflEdi. U*d Uw huh tnbuid VIUl 
iM HihinertwiwHl- a* m is Hrit diajiCEf- 
Am wt bar* mill, lha IboT mislMial ar* Uk HJUe, bat 
bttiTKa tha 6fi]Tar«H Artutnta l andl ilJ «rf Um Blecl 
Afia (-KbiK4 Aocui^ptim) U™ iqiwInnWLaiy prriCTU u« 
IntarmlatML Tba Oan«r Ag* (i oat cd |)1 bm. ud ihouM pro 
taht i! ba Hit hohm tiu Bnpiz« Art, Tbt rnwHnr but Uthui 
ehiuiEHt intd aevHL 

At tJiB tni of TArathuahtm'* millimiiliiiii Ukli- 
phynLeretA.^t'dJttnn IMtHftrfr), * tbe bdewhci mtiken 
[liety prow,' nhiUI boni+ m it niAurtllOitis 
frem ^ prtphf jwk 1+ When thirty yeftrs ok, 
3 i 0 eutera on 3iu miaistry to restore iibo ^Ligion 
(ftliTU^uAn, XJCliL B; iJaAinflU Ynxht, iil. 441 
D^Himrit Tih S- Sl-dO), The Bccond TOillenniimi or 
the pcRt-Zaratbttstitrwa trimUlonnium bes^Il^ 1“ 
the bth oeitt, of itiht mlUemaimn {Dfnkar^t vii. 3 
lOSJ) the wiMJirl MnhrltOiBh, mentioned 
Lq an extant fimpnent ( WAtter^cmrftr viih 2] of tlie 
Aveata m MuhrkiSehii, will oppoar for WTen 
BJid pTodnce a torrihls winter, that will, ‘withm 
tJireo irijiEero and in the fourth,^ destroy the 
ereater part of manlriini and of aninial*, 

Thow winters are meotioned in the Bteond 
farnarf of the Vmdtddd withoot the name of 
M^rkAeha, the demon or the virard of froftt and 
snow. Yijoa the tunradiBe-kini', U told hy Onna^ 
to ptetjare an erteloaiwB, a mrer, and^ to li’’'® 
himself with a ehOMn hosLoJ men, abimalS;, plan^ 
aiid lirM, in order to bo presenod dannp the 
winters that will inTad* the earth- 

When in Hflilidtnr’fl millennium the enclomirc 
maile by Yima ix opened^ mankind and animals will 
issue from it aitn arnfiDfie: the world apain, and 
there wUl be a time of foJnes* and proepority 
{Dinkarty vil.Afaf«dfl-t A'ArtIf, sxvii.'JT-SSh 
New beinge thus come li&CK mirmcttlouily for tbe 
restoration of the warld {XW^irfda’I xxxtiL 

as jTiii. 109-UO]}, 

A tlioneand yenre after HdshStar, a second wm or 
Zarathnnhtia will He bom, UkiishyatnEineh, *he 
who makes tbe prayer grow^’ (Pahlayi //ttrWfnrr 
NidAh When thirty years old, be wjH oonfar i/nth 
thearehanB^ Tlint is the be^nninif of ihelMt 
millenttlnm of the world xixm 3: 

Iffflinrf, viL 8. lB-23}, After ita end the third 
niiTaGTilous son of the propliel shall he horn in the 
Minie way hy a third YtTguiT prej^nant from the 
water of tholake Kansava, which holds the eoed of 
Zarttthnshtra{ifdtid'H 3 AirAn, xxxiL d; Dinkart, vu. 
JO. 13-I3h 

Thfl tJEniJ InEatallfll fit Dinir ‘ bft wbo Twlsrt 

th* [Hiead] bcxJlH,' •oEmi vrr unJtlwJr- tt* Mccod p»ft« 

huh, rrala wticb nwww in tbi UMIM of the flriL HO Ol 
tortpfaet ^nchlHKuuneMy' iMinf tbs Irinlu tqdrilwt nl tbe 
Ktr. rtS (widiA ippeir* njtliierinje Ifl. lh« Arewt* »ll attsli WDuW 
lIveil t» H isrlaS (tuin In Uh Ihipl Mom prijb«W« li, 

UijrihatMtiw't rteJHiiw tAirtMa rrorflfT^BiA. oqL Elfi), Iw 
wlifl ]m Uh pt™inSll« rfphlwaw™' But tbt 

tnil'wr witfa thfl IcmziEiT two aun«f: 'Cuakjur-wcla mmI 
t'JJMvai-lunMA, D^ia HHH tbislt Lb>t lh< Dnt hail alH ol 
Ihh %hM. unw if » tErbil rorm,, u set- (K star-, !» 

pniae," with * ptwedln*' i. If, iniloEHl, Uh bittW n ««i™|f, 
bn r-i™* uicliilv tiualiiil«d, ^fae whu praise* rlffhtw nwm s , 
Um fjwiL-eiablir tbo Lbkfd expeefed nrtai«f q| Il 

(HjJed BbiiibMsr 'Uw saTlwar,"' Ibt Ikdper,' M^gisaUj *™* 

■IIt In the in ■ppUifl to li? M »nia - 

ypV.li.iiii ud prosKitois ot ntlsl«i. 

Now the last conlliot breaks oint; tworrcctioii 
and pnrilicatiDii open tb« way to eternal hliH^l 
eii-iitence. The time preeedin^ the Hjornm^f of the 
three leHtorem of faith will W mjuked by rtiiwry 
and unpiety {Spend Nufk, i^rdiu*? to pinAorf. 
viiL 14,11 n.). We recall the four Ages that mark r 
awcciwair# deterioniition in SCarathusb irfi a niillen* 
niuna The Pahlavi apocalyptics ^t the time 
before HdEihfitars oominp m dreadlnl wloun 
rowed froni hwtory. At tbs end of the last 


thoiisaiid years Azfaj DaliAka wiU break his fettare. 
But, un the other hand, tho and of those three 
ia described u an ndrance towards the glod- 
ans consnmmatioti iX- 41, 4-=Sh We 

hai'e seen how tho opening of the gate of Ylma s 
cncloaun will produce a new prosperity before 
H nHh&tar'inih’H sppeanuice. After rhe 5th cemt. of 
H bsbftiaT^s miTl rnninm two'thirdjf of the popola* 
tied of Irfln are righteous and one-third wrckwl 
viL 8, 13)- In the laafc niillonniuni 'no 
onu paa-^a sway, oE-her than those whom tliey 
smite with a scakTold weapon, and ttnwe who 
away from old aye. When fifty tb ree years of that 
miUcnniiim of bis still remain, the sweetneHi and 
gLtitiess of milk and ye^tahliss are so perfect, that,, 
on aocdunt of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leai's off the eating of nuAt, 
and their food hocomHi milk and veuEtablee, 
When three years rcuialn, Ihey shall leaii'e off 
even the drinking of milk, and their [food imd 
drink become water and Tcgetablea' (JXifltort, 
vii. 10, 7ff:i, The milk of one oow sball be 
3 jn^clcnt for a tlionsand men- Aa^ hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall be sattiefied with one 
meal every third dny. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall beconis longer. Hiunility 
and pence nball be multiplied in the world. 

Tbe Giwti WEI* >iX[iulntod wiUi Hit dptlrttlri^ 
dKtriew oJ the TriTimiUBtiif « nHoltWl th* ^ 

Vtti, sttbfl «imI of the wwSd, wUl besd s& fwA mil tlnjr wUI 
Mjt Pd ibidow <ThB<ipotnKi*‘Ftul»n*li Tni rtghiMnto 
/drpwf or tlw i?"»rtArj»a«*nr A‘aihoI tho 6wn(i»n AVdtB ton, 
kccmtUnif to iMfllnrf. lit. I, 'plsmt lltf triDin|ia ol tlw 
uis^ over tho drawn^ *t th* end' pl tht three Uit 

psrigHfi of tbe worid. - t # __ 

These 12,0(W years form the long period of cr^- 
tion. divided into four great Agea. It is bound^^ 
by eternity on both aidos, by ' time without ®^d 
The “Grcat,^ or Mmnian, wbicli 

appears to bo a later development of the mum 
coRiinoniy kno^ftii ildHdoAisAn, nays about Tinm 
(iJarmei^teterj A, ii, 31U-311): ' Itwas 

without Jimitsup to the etoation, and it was enwt^ 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
eril aplrit to impottnee. After tUs, Time retnmcH 
its inlinitoiiefla for ever and ever.^ This ^ter 
theological epeculation about tha pemonifli^ lime 
f^fwW) is found in tha .Avcfta it«lf, ,wkch dis- 
tincnishcB between ‘Time without 

and tbe ^Time long, lelMeleimsned 
[Zrvnn dfirtgkfi.khtiadMtai fA'ydwA, i- S). In 
VtwitdSd^ XIX. 0. Zaralhnshtni. answers tlic hvff 
One : ' The beneficeut spirit ertiated in the tmje 
withoot limit*.'' ’ Time without limita^was made 
later on. in onler to weaken the doalum to an 
eternal Divine Iking, from whom the two oppowte 

spirits cmanale. ^ it *_—j 

Th* dlilrltartlnio cf TiiMM Into Ihe vudln* ttaw lufen ud 
pJUfE the 'Jnn^, MU'drteraJrHl Ttae' ^ Ito ri^l 
e^vdHil In tlw itnrtJr nix**!^ tbwl^ 

Tha JVEton nf Tkiht wh*™ OnilMd iltiirna u aJlnl 
lijttiL' The rtfHwt whtK Uw EHJ fipJrU rtride* ^ chIW ^ 

‘ irDiUW dart" * Betwcflu Uunu w Ympi} jii?i«, ^ 

Uhv ol] ‘'al#," In which 1a i»w ihcif Biartliw javad. i- 3Hi 
[el. Rntwreh''* wthd*, tb Itt ti Ot. 4% #l»«t H31h» 

Vtfft 1* drllkHj »■ trtil M Zitaa (Tinw), lad ii 
euctlr as p™: dttfwpla-UwrdSaia ( 1 .I*JJWh 

Spirit.' , - f 

3 . Date of the Zeroastrian Bystem of Ages oi 
the World-— («> Aa we bnve ^*"riMly peem 
ihe onmea and legends 

the l^alilavi accounts of the of tho orJd Me 
to be fonnd in the Avestn. As U. the »yatem it«lf 

dtvkwi into four poriodit, the prmeip^ Mniontsur 
the lost AW, the book ’al)Out the pro¬ 

duction of the bMefieial crTatnM. of the fSasmiiaii 
Avrths fnJiu which the .BifMiinAMAn, "bbe onpnal 
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creation/U tra rcry shortly reprodaoed in 

the fuUowiuj! terms in tha IHfitnr^T, viii. 5 (SBE 
xxxriL 13-143. 

■ Aiiikt adntiMf iu« poctKolm aljei4 tlia buSin^muK* at 
liOtao ud ttaa pRdEAdafi (!]■ tHiMOdsl eniana. lliitUAi 
to Um apbiEi^ «xi>uno4, uid bov uutb and boir tha uwln^ 
taMoea In tlw rTimno a i ud Uh pralDfi^ of tkf 

wofUJj- viliUfKa tbfnfrobis aujUIkIi ukJ wmtnictad (« 
(kaasadind Into tba oonlMt with tba uid wnpi- 

tJUbinirtw nw o ct a t wt neoMilljr for jjhI ci[™inii».U)ao 

of datnKU'TMOM’ (Weirt^ tr.)^ 

Ao ffTtnn t Av^ata ItA^pnent, onot-ed is tho 
Polilavi Vemiid^t ii. 20^ mnii ► * Ixow long time 
ln#ted the hol^spiritiml creation' (ctjantfemi ^rrrfnom 
m/xmynt'a (ftrA aiAffOnt ifd/a at}. It afaou'a that 
t.lig corupl^ta Aveata knew the systaio of four Humn 
Uiree thoseand years. 

Bxoej^t for tiecTcntn at the end of Z&rathmihtra'fl 
mUlenmuin^ Lho SasanUn ATMta muit hai’e known 
alt the j^rmtinaJ faatiires of the vrorld-chronology 
now describeat with ita enTiroiuneiit of ’ Uie enX 
leH time.* 

(M Plutarch brings ns further bact^ to mbont 
300 B.C.^ but. speaka only of two at three of tbd 
four {wtiodG It. ci Ot.. 47]’t e^rpreanly ijaoting 
Thoo^mpnB, Philip of Macedonh historioji: 

U ur4 n4f ^iJ]4ph j»4 rptnPti^ frt 

Mr n a^Fniveu fw h^, U nwvOlu 

a*JC**4* <H nA«fiii'7i' £■! Jj4ip«(t Ti ni iriam -ri*- fr*'j»p- 
rrfUis a rlU' 'Ajfip. ui Tffk pJp rH«>' 

jiqiT *p«4n it^Ti mtw ■«4#rtTVT. liF 

s* ™m laYE^rgt'^iKniF ViM' ^ mrKwmv§mi 

&rainJLibi^ in hln rdLt^ ol tfin Jforaltat reoda nfinr ijiGw: 
uAvc air mt niiv ^ *teL 

The firut part of thin qnotaUon* agreea with 
trie llfjudayaaninn roconl of the last ning thommid 
yean! i, 201. 

■.wnn^ f la ita Pmss^ In iUI. 19(H, rt) uular' 

Ouku iri u IwUchthTT tuti parkodii: on* wUb Aba» 

Uvta la nibrp AnmtlHr vith Awn HalnTu w raktt tb-m 
EMJinii -1 Ibijr fMt Ib a tldid nbd loit ponod. todeif (it tlm 

dif(Wit«t «iiL It la iK^btq to tnnilatie w4 K^K in Utat wht. 
But, u Llw phnw nraa It k ntflep TutnnJ to awfli the tins 
tanu ta la# two difonnt tihuitkfiAliaiis nwilioe^ 
Maof* to bolh Eh# rotkwhw >tolaD«tL Tbe 
^ «ATj*riF «iai«, la tb* nacwl^turii' nf Uw two aedr nla 
noOp a/tar t## nf r K^^niv tAf 41 The tr. orawraiin 

luwBBeLberdnwhaok. ltw«iJdl]Httutl>uiiHlii«datab^rmiii 
to 4]l other rAunb kbrat JCMfbru^lu) chmoten'. 

Some alight mlnasderetanilijiK tt^Ay eanily have 
been per^trattsd either by ThgopoTapnn gt bw 
Plutarch m qnoting him. But it ^eeiiis unpoBidble 
not to re^uW (1) the impoteucu of Ahtinvan, 121 
the enoflict, and (3) the victory gf Ornuud—making 
up th* well-known Maralayaaoian iKheme, 

P"!''** qoototkm from TbonaHniHii qit^ 
nnadlSE^r^ Tb*Imwturfialtor jh^pst hkvrtoS/n» 

uwEabwalT diati|«d fy Tut«u cnqtetqrH, ‘Tb* ptoBiw 
■taBolU Bw»n : Th* god WM hu broofat about tbcaa todna* 
rUw da^ ol Had»‘<idTOtii«l nSj; 

LAlrL Pnoim. aad tha hbwd itata of umnUnd] ]i.h« Sh 
Md ntpooH blow FT during a poriod qot titt gnat lar too ml. 
aa nt w^M b*l iiiedanta Iw a alH^iic; But Iba «h1 

at tbe pbnao U not tolenl^ Qnvit, bih raut bo gomiiptcd la 
TboEaiaJibiKfHapatiuitothtokgfarwitotAbbn 
Kaato lFCot to* ooniatninouqn htI tbfl dador ol to> wihU. 
Hoch an hSoa io DH»t neoMwi^ lirawataCeui wtih tbs opboditoa 
nt Utnr J^topto,yuiilaB toh^oK? fSUtand-^ntdnLt rtidr, lUL ]«< 
100 tSSJt iciir. BirD to too Jnlto dwtriaa of h raw of (Sod olUr 

Butm know nntbbv Ota mriEwnpoMBitortlH 


oroiaHatwit, '■toopinff^aaiUatnniilM^boarHa^ toolako 
KanaanwaiUuirrat'Edovhirbinwtotr; to od apoctiin ig 

Uo Porw too rod nt ttaa ditoototkig nwd by too enwt winter ^ 

bat nol npodw r Tbo coatoxt axoiadea, u braoUtoprontil 
wdtto ton ton bUndwCloB ol a tltira god, >ttw & Iwu 
coHiiJca ttpekon ol. 5 liL It lokibt botbvt too Ocook vitoar bu 
•pphod to AhuTs Xuda nnui miiuiulfetoinod rHvdr 

loff VKibir Agoto In ton (bud dnuni. 

(c) T!» elder PlLiiy writes fffflr axx. % l); 
' Eudoxuj, qut inter eapiunElie Boctaa cLaiiniumiui] 

" L ' 0 » ot toooo foda roigsed and too otoer «« uador bli 
dtoidnWin diiriap tbrea t ti o ni a n d jwl X. thirbv uvtorr 
toroa ttoMud jtcbfo thni' bait}* Ogbt and da^j oaofa 
Otbir’a woriuL a At toe ond flaJto (Angr* AtalaTUi won oai 
ladtod nrxxtmdlT prebab^ a gwl trt toa JilTcruJ mfi.mo and o( 
too doad} ■toETunba. and man *h«Jl bo 1 ib( 1|V« neo^iv on tend 
a^ thnrwfng od obHluvr+^ 


uti]isaiiiMimi^ue eani intdJigi volait, ZortMUtrem 
bung sex mitUbna umorami uute pintonja murtoRi 
famoe prodidiL Bic et Arirtotelea.' Thus Onwk 
author! of the 4 th cent. U-C. plans] Zarmthoolgtre 
ftXM yeare before ftc. 34T. Hennodom.K,i in the 
eame^ reutu^^ unJ Hcniiippoa, a, centu:^ Inter, 
put hiEd 6 fi 0 l> yeorii before ibu Titpinn war. Xnsthiu 
■of Lydia, pcrlmpe a century earfker, eeema to have 
fl^lw that thg prophet lived dOW yeaie hefojru 
Xencca, Tbeae fantiftil dates are" the tnorg 
iatonbiliiiig the older they arc,“that is, the 
nearer they appnnch La iCnratlimihLraa lifetime, 
which the Sfaidayaenik^ tradition places in the 
7th cent. SS.C., mud which can eemmly have hwn 
many centuries earlier at leMt.' 

A. V. WiUiaiui J4H}fcHii loguilHin^ nRMta tA*i r ly hiir 

of Zanthutotia moop-Tew jwan b«T«r I* diu to tho 

□reoki baitog minDdente^ ton oujeroont* (b# T^nduu 
aecDirdlivg to wbkb toe ophitaal pc^typ* to Zarathtwlto wm# 
ctnt«jwTiWftotbDuaandai of yam belwra too pfrtibftbtniitlL 
( On toa Batoal Ztototow,' In EmatUt, Ika PiwAto if? A awm 
■''O'h UtB.X Tula vtow bao lUHiaiXEd ^ WtoiL 
^Fbhhrf fkd[U.'>r.E:?BffxhriLp. iJa.). 

^ ** ^ tondwiag tba untonto to Sptitd 

Jfmt. tedu; Ajj^o, to^ noelalkei jw^ toal, whca toa *w»r- 
nUnn ot toa Lhno. ndDeiuiliin! oecomd, at ■ol to# avQ 

jraatn to iidilluil adilaDao wlUwl a tiaOnytr f*n«r to# 
oiwituni wtr# b nrirliqB} nrbtaiic*. aad. bfjqn tb# arrinl qf 
to# flendV than toa antouigeli tng»Hl KaniUtoE Uor^tokr. 
and to#j Mated toa eoMdtan ipMt (toa AdwuAi, oJmdvLi nilii; 
teniTB (orSKn rcanl within, baiigg a aHuth, bnHiw «loiirua. 
aod tha fiivckliDcr to tb# nleaCkl imwUini/fQi. iHiibirt Viy 

14 , ]}l niu# toa ipfdlo*! bodrto Zuatoutoitiw ii tiaoMi fa>- 

(ptont kWQ trinitUuuiliuiia befnra bb birto, at tiu ^ to toa 
nbto mUJotutiriijn, i^ia aea/i, aontobc to Mudavuniui 
tndJllaD. J( toJt Mzlldfig nxplknaliwi ot to# (kncFFnl 0»#k 
d a t aa tea SAnihuaMfm b* avm thli iiMcbl laaium to toa 
lawlmuiuchnwiibap^tlw m-ltotaaUnti to ZanUhoaLtih-n 
bodj ecwo jTw btoon hla blctL'-Uuet ban baan Ittani to bj 
QnA writer# ># eadr a# tba itUi cant, a,e, wUch da« ndt 
wnfaabis. At tot orml*, DtohEna Saiobv Eound ta 
aboat ' toa ■pintuaJ cnaClaaL* to* 
vf IM Jboj tjlkgiir]M^"n^n"T*. 

3 . CompiiKrte character of the MaxdaynSnliii 
system of Ages of the Wortd.—Thl! is evident. 
The meuiB nrg lacking fax the rtconatniction 
of its fummiion. But certain poLatn may he 
noted. 

(ii> The whole Ylma legend mujL drop out. 
f^dnmlly it warn mn indepeudent bchemg of Agea 
of the \^orId^ like the old Norse FUnbulvetr, 

" great winter,* which unda (hi! Agu and hringa 
about n n«w lUMkind, whoH mnccstore, l 4 f and 
laifthrAwri hiddcti uiuinjj tliQ d-CMlLting winter 
in Mitnir’s prove. Klahrkdidia’a winter and thg 
new huinimity mruiog from Vimn'a wm have 
eridgutiy no raison tfftrt whatever in the com- 
pleto hiatoiical iiyatem of the Avuuui theology. It 
hBA twn mther awkwnrdly pat Mide in Ukluihyut- 
c>rgtA> millennium, heciube it must nut ho omitted. 
The Yima L^und In VtntlidAt, iL^ duga not know 
^e 12.000 yearn' myitem, and exoludcn it, at Igut 
in its cumpletg form, although the old mvthJo Yima 
hfta been dnlj trmnafgrnjed into a foj^mimer of 
ZarmthmshtTa. 

ta^’sr’KS^A'aai.s^^ 

T.£’'£- lit S 2 k“lh*l:JJSi'i 3 l 3 

won ^kwoB, Th# dUttr tfwdltoin |Kvb# bta # 
CDlij™ to# Mftb hr 

^frUuid of IlM ^Ks, 'to# q*u}a acri i Msiiifito ^ 

^rupUWrmr^lh^hMtorcpf^thvetoBnvHm WSmi 

h# b*# doat toki Hum toto *lvrr 900 to« ial# 


mn tour to* toW cfdAinntuk tot tli# nuklEig to toa 
jnckmiTB, too* ke*puic toi ^ tnidttliHi.o( a bo^sn to # 

flSpibtoiiAn aDlv, 4, uaf MtlmOifd. 

KVTUa 85, fina ua $ nwiithiw 

*Gie Y ima l^end givee three Agga of the World : 
the po^ise-Agu; the prciwiit time, which will 
eldae with a oaiartroptie ; the frort-demonm' win- 

tola omtowa oiitobn- !^toiiablj>a, wba to mkl to 
h#v» UvEd ibnrtlir bafm am fiffiX 
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ters, snil the re^toitn^; of tho livm^ world from 
Yima's vara —tftkl the well-known sckemfl : 

■ Putu 4 iOH;t[DWiHDabHt: IMmJWHT rtwj^' 

^-5 Uffiyjt /1 + 1. liL 106% 

It IS impriaidhllft to wiy whether this syatein oJ 
three Agee erar eitifited. ** j» theory hy itaufr But 
there tre wTeraJ traces of the grMter imwrtm™ 
oi Yinra KhshaCta, nhe raduint/Jaaishtd in yr^ 
Z&radiunhtnui legend {cf, Blothet^ Lt wmianuTm 

daAM riict^rodiixii frtww/jjuanrf, p. 12fi fr}» He 

Mctnii to have b«a onca ocmfiitlered as the firat 
mini and the Gnt naler. For Inrther dixuwon 
Boa S(klcrbloiD± La Vie F'aittrv.f 17S-1S7. 

{&)i The heroic loro of Irfln hnsw a lut of beioea 
and old rulera, which is pTesened in the etetant 
p&rta of the ATestn, specially in the fifth Fn#A/. 
QOniiocrated to the godtlnn AhItI S^rm AMhitn, 
in the dnninatio hiaEoty of tho ^trarenaA (the 
gpiri^nml sahitHiice-powerof the Tranmn kiiigehip]l, 
pji ifiTcn in Fa<A^, xiv,, and in the ccdoKuaticiii 
lifita of Boiate of the YatAi, xiii* Tht^e legends 
hitre beeiif tont dien owe mai, amnigomated with 
and adopted into the Zanithnshtrian Hjstem. 

(c) The division of thn present mlllcniiiiim into 
the common ^let^ i* coiDhiiKtlon of two 
sy»tem«» of which Majdayaroian tradition 
evidently adopted or honovred the aecond one et 
a laterperiotL , . ^ . 

(tf) The real exUtenca of mankind mnn Mflenya- 
KfAshyat until the cnmiiig of the Saoeliyant com- 
priees only 6000 ycaT8>—as in Talmndie and Ckri*" 
tiii,n literature (Bolilmij DU Yent^ndgeAa/t a£r 
Jud. -cArirff. mit d^rpars. £«ACTfEiioyK, 9®-44)hwhere 
the dnmtion of the world a fiied on the aimlcigy of 
the six ^ys of creation, a thouiand yeara hemg 
with God aa one day, Thcopotnpufl'Pfutarch nliO' 
oeems to reckon GOTO yenra, hut in a dlSercnt way r 
3000 for Ahum Mazda^a pnprtmaey (=GHyAmart fl 
trioiUtoqnium), and 3TO0 for tlie condict 1=;^until 
Zarothnafalrah the two prioiiB heing ended hy the 
final victory and etomal hlUa (aud the rest of God. 
which looks Uko a Jewish Chriatian SabWth of 
tiio world ; cf, Ep. Ham. 161. 

lb* lut tniDniriutlem, Hrau Zinlbiufaln Is tha fiunbjMt, 
e( Ih* lln*1 ^usihiulitrlaD ctaniwheT Mod mhivt hHa 


Ktnritfcn vi liw tnrkl mbul In Hm* taxU at 1e^ 
to be MHi expect^ la any cm*, Th*fl(p«ttpfl*" iwAiJ 
■* te the iuLd motvat*, with the uiS >000 iran cT tlia 
BdfHfcAuka, Tli^^llOODytanabv Pz^iiueitliCflidlDUw-litO 
rtrtir .VdDUit, rtlL md hT.: tbo itusaad kwIi ccnietiia tJ»t 
they u* iiotd*UT«*4fnMB bdl attben^b WOO yaan Imt* pAS 
—Twe cLiy or thj^ diji to btll Mtmlnf to ttatm p« Jiitit la the 
what* dunthm U tiw wnrid. 13» amAor tb* Arti 11^ 
jetBtaJk mull ban kaoen th* I1 t*Ii UbuiOennlinn, u tbe pmoa 
dl * Uh bd; nitHiiMJ cinAtJiiei' (■ DiatioDECi Ln the AtmUh 
rmnDcnt ribC Tend. IL Hi. Bet tt h aot nalllc^ that Jrfd 
rtr^TfOCOO jcaA,ipi1ikLh>iv taheconpMvj WLihllucp^pua 
etiUefziHtt, rtpnHiitaB eTdir^:bT4e4lQCT4jaDJaii]ilmtbr» 

(1} a rw, (i] tlia pndSBt btemuifltd riate, and (3} the 
nwat rHtwatien, comepoDdanc Co Otif reeceAucthm «f the 
YIm lE=eb<L The BM ot the four rn*t *|kK^ win then ha** 
brtft eoded Ed trier to let the nLunbef ftKU, or Uh Iwatre 
thmiAnd ynTiL 

We an not enDlclently acqiAlpted with, the cld Babylonlaii 
.dlvUnna the uhtence of the wcr]4, But pfcbebly the mtKO 
jaen el Ih* aa wrD M the aai» aft or ih* warn 

prredl?^ by Baal Jfafll, L SlA: Lb* muaber II la 

fgqdajuentu in Blaiij'a dDcLrina, *ee Kceeiir, art, 'BanL' 
fiRE*). Mul by the- EtraTiaoa faewntUia to iMdai}> Uk« Ifaa 1£ 
paita at the extetaQue of th* world la iflti Ifisa ApocL Bar 
Ul an dartrad tfoa ■ BebrlcnlHi erda IbB wbabUtU emwi 
Terr Dtar denuoDitrailoii when m rerauk that Path th* BlruFtaa 
bd^ aa Hngrted hySukha BibbfiaAiiBa eooiUiH ttw 

twelve DiillnirJtuDi irlUi the mdlaoil Bfw. The Manlayadiiiaii 
IheclrwiaEn owwil ibeir uinmnirpkaj tefauca (o the babywfiiau 
aad CO tbfl Ptortkii# (J- Manitiajt* PAiWapui#, Sap, a;. U IIS ff.Jt 
ft;} The GAthds represGUt an eptich in which thin 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zacn' 
thiuditriui f«th. If perioda w'ore cilTendT known 
in Irftn, this nniBt hnvc been eutetde the Zfura- 
thnshtrinn reform. Tho long wait IPK U inwro- 
patihle with tiie preaching of the GAtAiit. Time, 
as in both Jewuh and Christian prophecy and 
VOl- 1.—14 


apocslyptica, Is rather sliarply dividtsl into two 
Ages r the praaent era of Btmgglo and difficulty, 
and the happy reign of theocracy and justice after 
the loDg^ Jor sepamtion by fire, 

4 .. Memiing of the periods.— The beliefs out- 
lined in the Tott^tDg rupucaent the Piiginal 
and eharactcriatio feature of the Majtdayainian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoraaajtrian idea, evptcsjMd. in the G4iMr^ 
of Ahura Maida aa the mler of tim future d^tiny 
of miiiiliind, Thediviaioo into ^VgM does not imply 
merely a diatiaction between the present and the- 
old time—os a.?, in the afcAeria^a (wIl b&b) of the 
Anstzalinns. Nor dow it signify a deterioration, 
aa, for example, in the Ages of HHiod and Gi id. 
Bomething resomhling a pc^imbtto view of tbo 
eouree of time might be catherqd from three phases 
of the Mudayssnian religiou; (1) the monster of 
the old myth will bo onfeEtered ; ( 2 ) the sJisrp op- 
peeition implied in the Zarathn^trian reform, aud 
Lho earnest appeal to dhooee the way of Ael^ nomc- 
timos give a dark; oolouring ta the Gothic vi^ ; 
{ 3 ) Hveral thonjfaml years later, w ben the fflorioa.'i 
lino of hiatory was alrewiy pointed out by Avestan 
and PahJftvi thiiolDcy, the tra^pc cventa under Lfic 
lut Sa Mi^tnnM uid after the Arabian oonquust 
taught a sambre lesvm of the end of Zarathushtrw'ft 
milferijiinm before the advent of the eipect-od 
helper* who never came. Tlie four Ages or Gold, 
SUtec, SUhI, and Irou u'erej sdopted, at first prob¬ 
ably by an orthodox compUer, during the early wn- 
troveraies with MsnichiieUim andi otber h cremes; 
then history filled out tbeTrou-mingled Age in differ- 
ent wayi. Tho Great B^fidahUAn kept open its 
chapter *On the cnlamitiee which have mvniled 
Trdn in difTerent s^ * (Blochct, f.c. 45}. But the 
hfetal Ages are uuly epmodes in oa* miUennioin, 
and give no ides of the destiu^ of the world- 
Tn bo^ cues the general oplinnatic character of 
the ZsiatbushtTTftu faith prevails: tho victory of 
Oimaxd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning, Thu worldly 
corporeal existence sud hnmaa affsLra are no 
enemies of pitty, but pure eleroente and duties, the 
diligont fnlltlnicut of w'hich formally ooustitutcii 
pnjiih MardsyaBfiu.n a fellow-worker with Ormaxd, 
a helper, saviour (aiwAyna:}, aud /PcwAdctirt/ar, 

' A reuewer^ of humanity and of the w orlds Tliese 
functions he disthargea m i^ompsny with the great 
heraos, from Kal-KhAwfiv—without whose dostrac- 
tion of the idolatroBi templta bahind the lake of 
CaCcasba the teuovation of the world conbl never 
have been cani&d out JCAncif, iL $5)—to 

the last AictfAmznf. The world is a Tcnlm of con¬ 
flict, where impuiity constantly th^tena wiii 
demons are ever on Ue wetch, cut U is a note¬ 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and Htrife 
is not fAe Age. That period ended with the 

of j^ATathujilitn^ o olTCfluly livu in 
the Age of the victory of Onuord- 
The PerBian perrodi do not imply on eternal 
rEpetition, as fn the developments ^of Aiyan 
spHUlatiou and religion in India and Gre«o, aad. 
Bornekimea in uiodern thought (f.o. NieUsche, and, 
in a less pedantic way, Sv, Airpeuiu*)—the ej^s 
causae oomhuiiug to produce in eternal cycles the 
asms effieet" 

■ Wlwu thli world slull l»/«WMr, aii*tfT«nMh 
Tbrowa tApcjr-niiTr, 

Bakrd, fri»d, Or btinit, Otfn d 

LlkvMI Urn waiW* befW*, irtkh ll*TB bwn Surld 

yirtt cut of, xml than bMb 

Tha v^iKfi wfP ovwwy _ r^ -t 

rarli.^ 

Nothing can be more cbarsctcriirtic than the 
placing ofth* Metal Agea and thm fwn Age only m 
one, the prewnt, MaidajeatiiaB 

the puUcnninms form together a pTogre»» towards 
an end, wheiuae in the Indian conoeptiou the four 
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yugan the cVp tali A'rc'jomi ihcmi- 

htiint feAtuie of ihiidcIji vhicb eniijTgie And paea 
niAfty in endlfias AimilAii The KyMein of penoda 
in I rdn did not mute^ na in indiiw with the poniPar 
belief in tlie tranami^atiMn of sonli—n beliff 
ont into a Inodjuneotal philiMophiica] doc¬ 
trine in Indian Fystemi of periods. 

The ^Lizdof a^ian scheme expneMe^ Ln a some' 
what schojajitio VAj, tho idea hnp] iisd in the word 
Aittoryt that is to SAVt 'aamuthm^ happena in 
what hapjienB' (£. < 3 . Cfeijex}^ ao that the intiicate 
maaa of events IkSa a meaning and a beyond UlO 

octo^ Dombmatiooa and ntoAtiaa. The real kerne! 
of hiitory Is a ^forward,’ not n ^nee^ww,* and 
not a ‘ haokiraEd/ although it may' leeiu » to 
ham an eym. This profound conception has aiiaen 
only twice in the history of haman thooght^m the 
only two ^cient prophetic rdigion?, one Airan^cme 
Semitic— in ZarathoahtTliuiUm and in Moaaiann 
NeithiLr neemii to have borrowed it from the other. 
Chrialliuiity inheiit^ it from Mcnaiam^ and it haa 
become prevalent in tlie^ Watem dvilixation In 
the form of belief in a Divine ptmixiri in hUtoir,. 
in pregTowve evoEntion, or in a nedeeming cmia, 
and «)iiBUtate 4 one of the moat ai^ihcaot ^atores 
and infloential factors in the mviluntioo of Europe 
and Amenca, as difftingnished from the great 
ciiiifixations of India and of tho Far East. It ia 
BO deeply rooted to the Western mind, that e\^ii oo 
nne^- and acute an admirer of and hehever in the 
Indian coneeptian as f^openhauer nnoonsdoo^j 
jriflJds to it jef. his Iffird’a, v, ^£ 4 ]. 

To have originated faith in the signihcance and 
pnrpoee of hhitoTy may htlingly bo caUed Zara- 
thn^tm^H greatest gift to mankimh 

f 4 TauTi:u— B. W, weit. rntipdtKtk™ and Irudiiziou 
al tUikvl L iMvl T. (SBE r. uad aiTiL>; trrvadriM W. 
irOM, PKd. 9 i. KM L; J:. DaFTqpf.iipter, Lm £nA A 9uLa, IWt' 
n; Pr. WuuliKbDuu. XmoHritaiM BtuOiMw IMS; C. P. 
TlalvT^GMkinbflti wi <lin in it Ottaktid, |L imr 

A. V. ipKkHa, EsmantTf lA# PfefAtt ef JiwM /mi, 

tiae, (rnindriH ^ ti^tL PKiL EL AKff.; J, M. htovltoa. 

” &ircia3triutlm' Ib lliatiD^ /Kit «f dU jfizjp: W. 

^Ikltrilft nar a«cli, dtt cicljAtohMl*' In itinAflu, 

U. IKS D.; E, Stave. dtt PdiVuiinv aiir du Jtubrt- 

rwH, hsM; E. bit FmHiidftiAa/ll ^ fUAr-thri^ 

mall drr jmri. 1 ™! SfidartEimi*' La VI* T^Um 

(Taprm le MudiWin*' A. Jt. G. BOL driiiulM^ tx. lft>l r i. 
BlMbet, Lt mttriaRamt dAntfAJjJtvdtvitmuttiiMmt 11)00 ■ 
J. Ua^Qirt, 'l/ntanPKbeiigtnmrCA«ciac)itevioDi:rai].'(P>ljIp. 
tWTMl IflOS I LtrtiLi H- Gray,' Th* glsirfl e[ Ev|r Irui ‘ In JlA 
x£l StX ff. - Ch. Barthetom**, Atiiraii^ ITovbvb. Uloeff., Xvm 
dir TS, in^L, IflCV; £. Lehmuin. ifiH^lsot, 

KaTHAS SG 1 }EHBIjO)|. 

AGHORI, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGKAR. — These nre names applied to a sect 
of ascetics Ln India who liavo fur a bog time 
attnKted attentiuo on account of their habit of 
ennni baluTn and other aboininahle pmeticee. 

J/cowtsy a/ lurqi^. —Tlicir name Indicates con- 
nexion with the cnlt of Siva, being derived fcom 
Kkr. ET-yAom, ■ not terriile/ one of the euphemistic 
tit [ea of the god. AyAi^rapa nitl m eans ' one who 
folEnws the path' (Slu.panlAp) or cult of Siva in 
this form, ^e worahip of Siva as AghorUvara^ 

' the non-ternfie Lord,' b practised at a fine temple 
nt LkkerL, in Siyaone, and in many other olacea 
2 . /Hrtnfiif/ba,—The present distribation nf the 
bi a question of some difliculty. According to 
tlie Cenaos of IfiOl, they number within the Empire 
5580, of whom tho vast mnjerity (51^) are found 
in nihflr or W. ibugai, tlie reraaindcjr in Ajmlr' 
-MhainvOra and Oerftrr with £ donvicts in the 
Andaman lalande. This diiTcn widely from the 
Census figures of ISO], w^hen £30 -'\ghorl and -J^IT 
An cans were recorded in the United Provinces, 3077 
j^gnorf in Bei^E, and 436 Augars in the PanjAh. 
The explanation of ihis discrepancy lies partly 
in the fact that, like aJI awctics of tne kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
ccunciy to BtiDther to attend buthbic fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, uie tmpopa. 


lority of the sect diiuhtieu mdiroea them at Lha 
ti ijiif of the Censiia to record theiiiselvas under 
other and men reputable titles. The chief cuntn» 
of the Bcot, where a roonaHiery (wrtfAn) of eoioq 
kind was aiiGigu«l to them, usm in raruicr times 
to be ^loaut Abo. Gimfir, bodh QayA, Uroan^ 
and HLoglAj ■—the lost the meet waHtcim point 
to which Indian pol^hcifim axiends. Bnt ttiey 
have now dUappeared from Mount Abflir and they 
seem to hare no rocognized cstahUsiiincnta at 
any of the other holy pIoDes, w hich , however, 
they FtiU Dccasioually visit.*' 

3 - 0 / the AAci *—The fixet account of 

asoetiQi fotiowine the rule of the modem Aghorl 
is found in the r nuEvlr of the Buddhist pilgriis, 
Kiueu Tsiiuig. He apeake of ‘naked ascetics, and 
othets who cover themeelves with ashes, and bouia 
who make chaplets of bones, whidi they wear as 
crowns on theu' Leails* (BcaI, £i-yu-,H, BtidtfJiiti 
Hecordt of Hu If. FForid, i. 55; Watters, Euua 
GAuwiy# Jmvri# »» InAia, L 143). la another 
passage hespeaki of tho Kipalsdhflrin, or' wcateis 
of skulls^' sfflue of whom have no Rothes, ‘ bat go 
naked (ntrymn/Aor); some wear leaf or gar- 
TTieots* op. cil. L 75: Watters, op. tit. L HD). 
Whan wo come to later timeA,, we have more partie- 
ular accounts of these KkpAlika or KapaladhiuiD 
fSkr. kdpSiai ' a sknll/ dAdHn, ‘ carrying T- Anan. 
dagiri, m bis .SqfiAara-i'yVryia, thus deacribn the 
EapAlika: * Dis body is Bmeaiod with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hongs a atring of 
hnmaii skulls, his forehcAd La streak^ with a 
hjnek line, hU hair Is woven into the matted: brsJd, 
his loins an clothed with a tiger's sldn, a hollow 
skull IB in his left hand {for a cup), and io bis 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rings in- 
cossantly, exclaiming aloud, "Ho iismbho, Bhai- 
ravo, bo lord of Kiln'* titles of Siva' (U. H. 
Wilson, Estaj/it L 254 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhatl, who wrote In the first half qf the 
fiUi cent. AD., in hia drama Jffdtuti and AFddAava, 
Act y*t gives a vivid account of the nsseno by 
M&dhnva of hii mistress from the clutches of the 
Aghora Glian^ who is nbont to HCiifiuo her ot 
the ollAr of the goddBAChAmnn^ who mprcHenfa 
DovT in one of her most terrible forme. Within 
the temple the hiinnui-aacnfickn^ priest circles in 
hia TanLiie ilanoD Tonnd his^etima, while ho 
invokes tho goddess, roand whoeo neck is a 
gsjiand of human sknlU TAeairt ^ fJLe 

Jlindutf ii. &5 ■ Eroier, Lit. Mitt, of India^ E»9fL), 
A vitid deaeiiption of this KApAllka-vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of ^iva and life con¬ 
sort Hnrgit, is mren in the PnifiicKMa CkundrodawA. 
or ' iloon of Intollect' (Eng. ir. J. Taylor, 59ff.]L 
In the DabitiUn {Eng, tr. Shea-Troyer, iL 129J, the 
author of which died about IfiTU, we have an 
account qf the 'sect of the Yogl^ who kucrw no 
prohildtod fo^. . . , They also kill mad eat 
luen. , , , Th on> are some of this wet who, 
having mixed their excretions und filtered them 
tliVQugh a piece of doth, drink them, and sny 
timt such an act renders a man capable of great 
avoirs, und they protend to know atrongo thinga. 
TJiey call tim perfomianco of this art AiUta 
^d Akiurri, They have oil originated from 
GorakJmJLlh. The ant nor of thJi work saw a num, 
who, singing the custoroary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which he kept unbrnied until it came into a state 
of dUfloIution, and thun ate the ilfiah of ft) thU 
act they hold extremely meritoriona' GorokhnUh 
hi the great mediaivu] Hindu saint, of whom many 

* tlnTCtl, lii ma, touild U Adzv B.L JtauFiS HSlsd lu ■ fftanS 
tkl)iHl hlf h sbtipa Ubs burntb^'yAot. Tba Hct Hill mihr- 
Islni Jjeit Ihfl-t mH WjtrjMoliHl MCzUcV 

u ibasn b ih« pbQtbnabh vtwljtfi* a arrvd Ineln pfured tq 
* ‘ll**(* liviflHiinva Kv 'bfeftqmd iui UHiisf vfqn «» 

^tm^^uiuljrTCtUHil to RocVpl w prt*Wit<5lnMntf, 
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muri'i^Loiu tales are tolilt and frora ^hom same af 
tliij yogi Ordcra tnwe tbeir origin.* 

4 ^ Tkt stct m JTMKifJTa iinic#.—There e« numerouji 
luxonnts ^ til6 dU^^lin OPractSces of these tLBcetii^ 
in oiiidem denes. M. Tlio^enot, nhos>e Traxxh 
v'cre ropublbihed in I^mdon in 1637, ti11iiui«< to 
wluit waa ajjparenUy a coniinimity of .^alwTl lam. 
nibula^ ^vho daring his time were eatAulifihed at 
a plioe vriiich be dUls ‘ Dobca,' in tlie_ Bronoh 
dUitnct of the BoiqIav Proaidcaoj'; but his stati:. 
inent^ mnat beiwjeiTea with cntiiidb. Ward (Fifu? 
o/ thfi IIind(r<a [18151 it 373) mentions, amopg 
other *Kolic«, tlia * UBboru-pimtliee,* 

' niBW nKi) 4 ]i>i 3 Ja born Ln ifai wenem puiBof UbulMitfuiiii, 
-w-udiu: feb^t naked w nax{j' eo, rartnmrif kn tbo Idt hutd ■ 
huiuan «1nill wHiLuuIiijt Bribe uxl ordonr. a |u ti. iMirQiiiit 
0^1 in de i^bL II Ume ipixkp <d HU^diiDiu -do oot exOiTt 
Lbfl blmr tbiT pxpect, pnrieai to Ht tb« ordun inut of du 
aknlL In p i M m ct Of tlw p«mii 4 wlHfn tbej an 


Tod {rmwfr m IF» India [ISSS], p. 83 IT) dves 
a vLrld dftKription of a colony of Ai^korl at Slonat 
ji.biii (wh. see). Une of th^ iuckI fniitone of tliem, 
njuned PaUdipLiil, HTJW fiuallyh by hta ourn inatme- 
dens, immured Lb the cave vM[:a he bad cccapied 
for many years. A nadva gentliimnu in formed 
Tod that a diort time previoiiBly, ivhen be waa 
(.■onvuying the dead body of hia brother to Ibe 
baming-grmmd, an Aghorl beeged to be alionod 
to Toinove tlie oornae, Jiaying that it would make 
excellent ohutney (cAo^ai)* tho reiioh naed with 
enny. Ho further refETB (p. 3^31 to the terror 
fdt regarding euch wretches, who reaided near 
tha abrine of Kfttiki JliUl, the Molher-goddi^ 
another form of Devi, where a atraog'ttr visidng 
the place waa met ly A personagot Vi'ho after a 
while espimnod that she wslh tho dread Molher- 
hctKclL Hut thU wna really the di^Ue 
of an Agborl eannibaip who captured bJa lilctimi 
in thia way. Hucluvnan {Mnninp E. India,, ii. 
453 f,]i toUa of an A^horl w ho appeared at Gorakh¬ 
pur in (he United Provinceii early Lu the ISth 
rentury. Ho thrust hiinulf into the hoUBo of the 
local Kfijilhp whom he bcnspattered with EIUl Tho 
Mjili qom plained to xMi. Ahmuty, tlie jud^ of 
the district, who ordered the eapoUipn of tho 
Aglirori fronk tho place. Hut soon after, when ^Ir. 
Aikiniity himflcif foil eick and tho lt&j£li"a heir 
diiL>d, even' one of the Hindu population attributod 
thosA mukiortunos to tlic cuteo di the otTendled saint. 

The same feeling of berror caused by the prac- 
tioe* of tbcM WTetoUea ia ^aphically pieturM in 
a curiona book, Jfc /Jcodwion* vf o» OriieiJy, 
nnhliahed at Benares in IWS. Tho author (reprint 
itiGd, p. Ufi) |^^lenk^ of the or bathing-steps, 

on the river Gangs at Benana being Irei^uciited 


by— 

' At:bofpuathhqiat«i(AnEUe4,o(nn)i pncUoM pl^EDo^trbffa 
The >flvct |o UifbfJEfXv UiB-t there !■ dhT'ArBtkOA btLWm 
ihloKB, 1^ to aTow that uy dillartikot UmiwlE upon the 
itlHIiputlicin. A euS tn a. kick i| u ImMotctiil I13 Loam U ft 
bhadiion. TbPJ sn klvqt in ^ru fW^un/ir^uJ TitA a li«n 
hTiip>4>'ikitil Lq UwLf hukli khkb Lkcy hkra jiRTkHttlT 
MibUk Uw putriil >le»3i, U|d hom Wljfck Pkfterwmtdi wun tliefr 
fiRKeni Uiiy mop out tiH Itmlii kad mte wkkh li pound 
wiiat»e7«T !■ ifiifHi thra (a drink- TNj pntknd to to Indil. 
lofciit whelher lE to <fid*aE iplriti, or aOlk, or foul Twtrr. 
Tb^rtood ik tto SfvE iMnn UkiLOlTEn, wlvrU]<^ it to a IniLnil 
icornw, oeoked food, or uraon. With mittod heir, bloto-rod 
Pivea, Ekri toOy to r t iwl with Dlth knd VErmkn, EltB AttborT ll Uk 
^leet ot temr «ad iUb^uM to wR^tody. lie nltor 
Iliko k wott, ready to tl«troy uid doruix bli Lh&n a huiuan 
todjffl. I onto «w a wmtoh of Ikb tiatrm'tj' EnIJnir tto hmd 
ot a putHii coipor, and h 1 poMd bj 1 h bowled and pointt-d to 
twi* - and Uvflti iMkOMd oot ito wto md ato tbEm torqi« moL 
I bad my malchloiA Ih nr hand, and wu within an aco o( 
poUlli; a into his hUid; fot-1 dEcbied bJtn a WdU, and, bi 

*The anther, really a European in the disgui^ uf 
a Hindu, etiJs by app^mg to the Govemiuent 
to suppress aucli abomiualilo exhibition Sinca 

* fOtf Iba EUpUtla, al«, tm Morisr-WLIIlanUi, tfilhlUiilM Dnif 
UnUwnjm, F- H \. Barlk ttrUffionr f/Indfn, hnff. tr., n. 60 ; 
Wlhtiti, Bttaft, L II, SSf; Burhiuni), In JUrtin, HttrEtca /rtriio, 
IkliM, 


the time when thiB bouk VBB written, the custom 
nf iLsceticb waiuieriiig atwut nude luu been re- 
pm&ded by polloA reg^tions, and, ns null be seen 
Liter on, iho Itabit of cuiJutialUlm, as pructised by 
the .\jjtiort, bito been proMldted by special IcgiKbi- 
tiDD w'i HiiTi Briliah territorlea. Bnt as late u 13H7 
we havenn aoeonnt of a gong who appear^] at a 
fair held at tho sacred city of Ujjain in tliq native 
Slate of OwMior ill Ceiitr^ India. ' On demanding 
^jme goats from the autliorids, they wnere refueod. 
On this, they pmeeaded to tlie bnruiag-yAii(, and, 
biLking a corplo from the pile, began to dovimr it. 
The horrihtd spectators summoned toe police, but 
the naked fanatics only desisted cm being pituuiaed 
Iha coaJta which had been before refoised thorn* 
[oPobjoA Not*t anal Qatna, iv. 142}. 

5, Ei/t history ^ an Aahort,—A full account of 
the lUo liinto^^ of a inDdem A^hori, based ou iH' 
quiiis by ait Indian Medical Officer, Drake Brock- 
nmn^ wae eontributed by H, Balfonr [J'A/[16971 
xxvi. 340tf-}. This mui was by caste a fofldr*, or 
blacksniith, from tlie ^atfvo State ef Fhtiala, in 
the Kanjhh. He started life as a beggar, and woa 
adopted ^ a duiciplB by an AghorT, He wandered 
to the i^va ahnno of Badarinfiriran in the 
lower nimalaya, and thence to NepdJ. Ho then 
luade a pilipiniAgi- to Jagannfith lU Drissa, JUld 
cMin w EimJlly to Ninthma imcl BhamLpur, at which 
last place he was found and examined. ' 1 now 
receive,' he Staled, ♦food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no easto projiudioe?, 1 can cat 
from everyone's hand. I do not niyielf eat human 
flcidt, but some of niy sect have the power to eat 
human Hc-'^ and then make it alive again 1 semo 
have, succesa with cbBxma, and tbey eat the Heslk of 
thu human body i but I havu not thiejtower, as 1 
was not succc.'i^nil with the chormB. TTiifl much 1 
da, I eat and drink out of a human skull, I also 
eat the dcidi of every' dead animal, with the excep¬ 
tion of the horsey which we are for bidden to 
devaar; all my brotherhood eat the desli of sJl 
dead animals hut the hor^.' 


lE Ins toefl a vaffiECt of Euuclk debat* t]w tto ddh at tbs 
ti >pedii% LrohkttbKl. Smnf Iisve Hllrvto iJut. tto 
fcston [i that tto AlnUi uuni oE ttis bans (gAsjd]. mH^to acb- 
ooctEd bx kDMotien with tto lOio tto sect. But tW* 
i i»i ,iihui lurdly protoble. tin cto aihar hand, th* tos teiif 
tova 4 ^crad uilnal In IhIEs, p4hJ it* ntoUty poMfUx 'daM 
a |i«jod larUfr iton Lhat at tto eenr. In tto AJnamsdba 
DC toraq-ocirilkdal dt«, Lt WU rrawntol m an eniUaia ol VirU, 
tto priuiSTal and onlvErmllj^ ina^Htsd Bejeur, and bwoh aE tbs 
rrmnt daj Iton li ceaildanlilv rridmor oE ito UQCtltx uE tto 
Eilmal tCftUbHBkA rd. ISM, 3EI; Cr«to, Piip- iMtbm, 

IL Md.k Ab b HHthcmHHS iE pnar to nMsd itot I'llay tHA 
xirtiu elittodallj potalB out that whwi a Itom was patbruk™. 

Bi rwi- TnV"^«J» **■" /amtn- wwa EorUd^lEn to Eccicb It. 

0, Edaivnis of ihc Aghon to of Act Hindu ssets.^ 
The Aghorl are naturally » reticent about their 
fkectariul organisallou that their relation tu etiicr 
Hindu Bccti is ai yet unperfcotly known. The 
s«t in mydum tiine-H, or at least titot brwirii of it 
which has ita lu-ailiiuaTtcinB at Benare.-^, aHsigna it* 
origin tu one KiEiiia Him, who was inUUted by 
one Kflln Ram, an a-irttio froru GLraflr, towanfo 
tho clew of Lhe 18th cent, (Grooko, Tribts t^nd 
CasttM, i. tift)- Hctice they ore sometimes kuoi^ 
under tho title of KinnArlml, In religious Ikdief 
the Aghorl is closely allied to the Parainahaxli'“T 
who 

' ll Htelv Docaplid Tits tto lunstl|;at(c(ni aE Brab^ 

Mnl wl» k equBUr JaijJewnt to ptnasiire « toto r? 

towt Ot iAJA aiKL lorakimtiia nH aidct? T ^‘frEewbiy to 

tikis dctbilUon, inElivldluaJa am twt wtthjirtoj^ 

to tiam bIUIokI a durrs oi pirfw^ioii; in 
so luksd in Bii WESttot*. b™ 

tiatUtal want: wtos Lf EirmicllE to ttom U « W™. ^TMJT 
pwwo. Is TvWcd hy tto »iER»dBnU. whito 
Btotliy « a «nE«(kTBUiHi of 

tbn* *n«HbuiiB UiE/ an M b^ ^ ^ 

fUS utolpIsBss [tUlBts' ( Ettajfi, L XSSEJL 

AuQtlmr OBCt of tbu same closa, whu^ diaplare 
an equal dtoxegaid of the decencies of hfei “ Uia 
Sarhliajigi (Crooke, ep, ftf- iv. Sif-)- But the dts- 
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of the OTdfojuy need* uf Uio fthown bj^ thew 
two «ecte ii very diHerent ftota the mboniinnMe 
prutiftis of the AghorL Their rElittioji*, to 

the AugliET of tbe FuijAb hi^ve not been 

cle^ly aMertKineiL It voqld ^eom that to tlie 
genenl licencti of the latter, tbe former wld the 
occjudonal eating of hamnn tiesh ud bltb^ 

7 * Canniitaliwin ansi euiin^ o/ The nUfeS- 

tieiu of importanoe io OMiDexLen with tbe A^horl 
iLTCi bret, the eatitig of h ttnijui lle^ oni] filth; 
Hcondlyi the of the biunui ■bolUi from which 
thej eat and drink. The preotLce of honuu. Baori' 
fiee and cannibalifini in India hu alwny* been 
^hiefly MweUted with the Tantric rite» of the 
hi&kta wonhippere of Deri^ the Mother-goddofi»> in 
one or other of her varioos forma, u Kalt, Dnrgflt 
CboitiundA, an d oUiers^ Tbia milt ifl Mipposed to 
have hid iti origin in E. Beogidl or Aaeam abont 
thefith »tiL A.D, The Kelika Pnrfiia dutUKtly 
focotatncnda the immolation of bmiLan beings, for 
which at the present time pigeona, neats, and, more 
rarely, buffaloes are anbetitoteib It may he sua- 
p«ct(^ that flinduiam, in this form, asakuiliLted 
some of the rites of tbe non Aryan mceabniftiDin 
the place of its origin it is more probable that thew 
practicea were adojited from the E. tribea rather 
Lhan from the Bhtla, to whom, they hare been nttri' 
buLed by Uopkitu {Hel. Indiar 4W, ASSh and 
othera (Uaii, IDOl, t. 191 f.). 

Human encriiioe In this ritiial form still prevails in 
dark comera of the land, as in Assam, aad tho 
more remote forest tracts of the Central hill nuicca 
(Gait, Cenmt ^p. Attain, L 60; Qroojce, 
Pop. Jlfl. iL IQSffOv ’With ibia ride ef Hinduism 
the Aghorl sect is oloaely oongertsA Thorn are, 
as in tbe case of the SrAddha, or annual 
Hindu feast of the dead, fairly nhrione aarrivala of 
the primitive exutom of the aacnunonta! eating of 
the dead, u well a» that of devooring (he bodice of 
old or eminent poreona for the sako of keeping 
in the familT their ^uloor or other rirtnee (Hart- 
land, Ls^smI of Ptr»t!Ht, IL S79ff,)c Hut none of 
these motim acooanta for the cannibalUm of the 
Agboil. 

U is perhaps possible to neeount for these proc' 
tices in another w^ay. We find among soiuo sav^o 
znatA instances of wizards or medldno' men oatinu 
Hubstances which are in themselves disgusting and 
revolting, ur poisodoos or mcdiciiMl in nature, with 
a view to cnhandLng the spiritual eultatioii of the 
cater, 

Hibi, aocDtidIjijr tc Ridden tBifsit CamM^pr SUh 

«.t llj. 1 iiuVr In Tnnra StnlC«, piiiclrllalf, Ot HKctSf-., * HWds a 

tnciliOB or tmtiaa sajiULletf that mi dliKcstiaf lad ni'olhar la 
chancter, po&oiuai or rnKtlcdnri. la nature. 1»3L duAiS 

Las couiM af bwtrectlat], bill aUMM^uentljr wlmenf a1»at lo 
pertonn i vpc^il id ol mr c ify. Tar lartsanm tb<r mid 
(rwraiKitly (4 w* ji™t p( o«p«oa, tw l4 aJi lb* JuLm el iM iT wa 
whb tb€dr food. On* iAhi nt tri* dht m* to nw]» U)>Hn 
“■Od“ K Chat tbcjF i&l not oar* Ipr "ny Cnr umI aO USnU^n 
tcmpanHIr etaiid ior irliUrta, wtis, ud cfliUna; uid aia 
bfliDf an**rwd by any of tbm thiy wdoU od bistbUs to aan- 
avit mimir.' In t"Aa el Melintii, acepaolieg- to Onhiiutai], 
Jlaacc, ar itjdrttnal urilatfam, li giinid by tatuia hoBUB bill; 
and tn tUi way pcoph DtCain tlH pern* nkl b«omlii|' 
tbn Rhoa df lbs oeipH wbkh wai hJbb mlrrisf koto (modlj 
rvUlLtii wtth tbfl tatfT i/AJ x. SU; tSU. lii 

Omtnd Atrin, KoOfdlop' to irttriHS aed vrhardi 

t*«d nn bUnnA deili, auTuv do* Eutiv a dhesiI at Hcb t1»d 
IvjOints bicoMlf a wfoud C^At Xrit ]u?% Aioenc m«1jr iU 
tb* hantu iKi^re WM Uuifs li a itoftricif naiilclaa Uul Uw 
aoroenr, m patHB daririnR lo bnoow a lensnr, i> a ooepas' 
aaiar, a rheat who diE* up Lb* bddfu el daad. ptnaqa te oat 
tlkam, dilMr tram ■ mocw tast*, « la tlia bilitt Ehit Lbii 
acben will hUu with nacKid pamriv la Uganda, h mU 
ai In many |iaiti of IlUnCi] A&lna, UiDa li bdUted to ariat a 
aaorel ■oderi at nidi ghottli. wbo aiiamMa at midBlchE tat tim 
pamuset clljiiatameiEaad tatiM Donnaa cvnwd nilb 

LUi mwbU [aiLe an In Uvsndi ouImI AdMiy(JduuUHi, (Tliiaiiilk, 
IL &7S, W* Tb* ■»»* itcay ii np«atcd(r tdd el wllcbta In 

India whe traqiKDl eemdcfiBa, and bj mcinff biwpo bsfa nln 

tbi pcwif «f flytPE 111 tin all aed prfftifiriliig etliar wmAn 
{Tawnav', AldlAawai'Cl^HHwrd, t L5^ fi. 4fi0, fllflrin of tbs 
■am* kkld an ihU told lo India ff'an^ ,Vatai snd Ovarifii tL 
79^; TVeii|i1*‘9u*L hVdnairaii Stwin, at lo* pm«nt 

day tb* fiaulrlmi in Malabar an tald. te aat flilh u a adan* 


Kif 'po'Ktt {TawnrU, fivilMji of tid UtAim Ifunum 

Bii^sf of this kind may have been tbe real origin 
of tbs precticc, and tha axpUtmtiou which tlie 
modem AgburJ gives, that nreording to tbo ^rsi 
rale all things are o^uol mnd all imnuitodal, msy fie 
a recent dcTelopmcnt. 

8. Uts Q/AMmian..Ml‘utttnttuptifnil ruveifr.—The 
same motive posidbly occonitts for tbe use of tlm 
b n ma n e^euna for purposes of eating a,ud drink, 
ing. In many plsc^ the sknlJi used in ^Ls way 
tteltei'ed to possess BPDd.Bl magiETsl qnaJItteSr Tnua, 
among tbe W;^oe of E, Africa, at the appointment 
of a chief, a strunger U kUled, and the Anil of the 
vLctim is used as a drinkiug-cup at the Inaugt^^ 
tiuu rito (Jfon, il 8lh The new priest of thc^ng 
of the Bagonda drinks out of tho akdU of bis pre- 
deossaoi, whoee ghost thus enters into him iJAl 
xxilu 45]u In the same way tho j^ulm msko the 
skull of a noted enemy into a bowl for bolding the 
^chajming'mcdicine^ with which (ho war-doctor 
sprinkles the ooldieis before a camnugn fih. kIx. 

Similsrly, in the Indian HimAtajm, the 
skulls of tome u'omcn killed in a snowstorm were 
mode into drams for ammmuaing devtli {Waddell, 
th* .ftriwitLfay(ir> -tul). In these and in 
wsjre other instances of the proetico eotleeted by 
Hsll^r iJAI iivL S47ff.h it is clear tliat the 
akull has been carefully selected os that of soma 
eminent or notorious |iorson, or of one whose dentil 
has o(rewred nnJer tnvi^[i«a] riroomslanoos, Tlie 
custom of the Aghorl, If it origiitAted in (bis way, 
appears, tbereforei In a debased form, for (hey do 
not seem to eKordsc any specia] care iu KlccLiUg 
the skulls which they use, Sereral bowls of this 
kind, procured In India, Ashanti, Australia, Chinn, 
Tibet, and tho lower HindlUyas, have been figmed 
and described by Balfoui riTjf /1 3&7). Waddell 

gives a picture M ODfl used in Tibetan devil-worship, 
aa woll Os a drawing of a modoru Tibetan hermit, 
an exact rupfiwentauon of the Aebori, drinking out 
of anch a howl (JIAuskx aH^rf iit jVyttfriet, 

243, STOh* In fact, Tibet, with its remarkiiUo 
eolany of knmurcyl hiirnuts described by Wail deli 
(qp, at. 237 ff}, appears to exhibit more cloaelj than 
even modem India the oouTije of austerity prac- 
tUed by the early Hindu aBcetia. The fati com¬ 
fortable appoareure of the modem or funayAii 
prevea that anstcdiity is not a part of bis way of 
life. 

'TKLi hfeUt at oalaE M drinkUw^ciip* i&ewB IEhU sveti In 
Euiop*. ti mrsaciwtaeii st the rUd Oirnuum, and UTjtxxiii. 
2*> t^n* the UM tala el itw OiUt. ^ulu* Dl>aooia (l/ul. 
£di|pefr. 0. In {ticnuiLeiB, l7*rin. Orif, mji tbUi bow Alboln 
mrl hi* OEXlh whicti h« inatsted on his qu wi nlrlnkiPE mL at a 
oip mads at the Skull et her lather, Jt w lUlt a OMmuaci betlcf 
that rp[|cp *7 msv be H;n:uMl hy dfijikLBe out el a nn Dade tr«n 
tha laat] Hat a vul^fPbtkfor*, rfi. »«, ri*. S70; MHehrit, Tht 
Part in tlW PTfmt,. IH; Soir^ Swiat L^a ta JiMltititf, UC 
Sfrh Th* fiDirdir fTaai timvim iXuUi, aad evfo Lba auia 
arflwliif' on theai, are valued aa a itj'ptip kn raiiaot baKuonhara 
^daih, FvH VeifKiw. Kh 

9, J^ixnijAnieMt 0 / Ayhori .—Tliere are numerous 
ii^B^ of members of uie sect eonriclod in modem 
tfniss by Indian courts of law, on cliargua of out' 
raging and eating baman corpeea In 16112 tiiu 
Bfwions Judge of GhAEipor in the United lYovinces 
convicted and eentcncea an Aghorl to one ycv'° 
rigerons inrerisonmsnt, nudtLr sectious 27&-!reT of 
the Indian PoiuiJ Code, on a charge of drAggin^ a 
corpM along a road. A similar case, in whirh 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at KohtoJe In the 
Ponjib in 1862; and in Deliri. Dtm of the UnitMl 
Province* in ISSH. In 181H two Europtains d*- 
teoled an Aghorl eating human il s^h on an istacd 
in the Ganges. Sei^erol skulbi, one of which bojil 
been reocuUy severed from the trunk, were found 

' In KtpU, Buifaauui RnoEHoci ww pwy^ “ 

nrdeiier OHt*, In tlH rgnhfp at Bhx'paiu iu the Txntrn farm, 
Sztnldnv iprfca out a{ butnaa akoJla tiatll Ibcy ■tKomt In a 
■tale <>1 dnuikeo CKjcttement, "liich *»■ «pp*>*e4 to tvOHTKd 
frcm, ibnpinitioB of (A* Kttgdoimif asy 
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impnlcd on lunlxxt rsunii hii LeTmitnge 

JO;, InitMifi<m nia of the Agh^ri -—jjVjstsetic Orncra 
oRiP^ly gtiftrd ftp iiftcavt the juetbcMijai of Lnitifttian 
Knd t-fia formnlA fl'hicli Lb wbwpcfed in tJte eaj uf 
the nHjphvtfe Hence thu acooaoLa of ihe mitintion 
riten of £he Aghori ftrft, from their gflieral an- 1 
jiopuLuity, to be r«eiv(sd ^th nonio degree of 
caation. Aconrdjjig to one, and that [lerlmpa the 
most authoritfttiTi) account, the or hend of 

the Older, hlowa ft coneh-sheH ftccompanied hy 
mde music performed hj' a hired haiid. He then 
mictnfiitcs into a hnniftii aknSl fttid poutft Uie 
contcuts over the haul of the randldiitei whoae 
hair Li then ehaTcd by a barber^ Tbo nMohyte 
next dtinli* Bome apltitjs and eota fctod whioii [um 
been coUeoted sw aJm* from the lo’ffeat caatea, nnil 
juanmes the ochre-coloured, scanty’weist-cloth, and 
the stick of the oaceLin. Baling the rite the g«rH 
whiapeta myetio forainlio (pnanfnaj into the ear of 
hU uisciple. In Bomo cases it ia reported that 
eating h um an flesh is part of the jii-O) and. t^o 
neckliijcos, one made of the tasks of the wild hoar 
and the other of the vcitebne oif the cobra, am 
placed reimd the neck of the disciple 
lit, According to anothta- account, fire 

glasses filled with Bpiritft tn which meat has been 
mixed wdtli flowem are placed u|>oii the aHar. 

A piece of cloth i» tied over the ejea of the 
neophyte j he ia then led before two '^ho 

light a lamp j the cop of initiation » flervod to all 
PTceent; hM eyes are opened, and he is told to look 
for the ‘divine light,' whdo the »p^ (fflonfraj is 
whisfpered into hie ear iAor/A fndian Ni^tef om 
fluiirMW, ii. 31). Aocmding to a third aceount, the 
initiation takes plnce ia Benajes at the tomb of 
Kinna K4trt, the founder of the Order, oa which 
(runs of hemp lifinor {hSimff} and spirits are placed. 
Tluwe who wieh U retain their caate dnak only the 
hemp j those who solicit complet* inUialion drink 
l»t!i the hemp and spirits. A Racrillco of fmita 
in then made on the holy fire, wliich haa continued 
lighted lince the days of Kinna Hftbi, and an 
onimikh usually ft goftt* i* sacrificed. It ia believed 
tlkftt the victliQ otteii come* to life* sjod that the 
(nips on the tomh^ne miracuIoiiBly raise th™- 
selves to the lipe of the caodidetea for admission 
into tltu Order. The rite nods with the shaving of 
the head of tlie ii«>phyto, tho hair b^g ptavioaply 
moifltoned with unne, and a f^t is given to the 
brctiirena Ptill idiiiiBsi'Gii tto Ower 
L« Hiid to ho granted only after a. prolntion lasting 
tw'olve yeara. 

ij.lirmandappcuranci ^—The Aghnri* of whom 
photographs were collected hy Leith for the An- 
thxopoJogicftl Society of Bombay, is represented as 
covered with aahea t^en from a faneru pym. Uc 
MCtrift to wear frent^ mirks denying the nnity of 
tlie deities BrahmlL, and Siva. He wear* 

the ro^ry of Kndrilksha head* made of the seeds 
of the tree Elcttimrpu^ jrtntfmr, a necklace tii^e 
of the boDca of a snalcc, and the tusks of a wild 
hMr, and cames a skull in hU bond. Some meoi' 
hcTB of the Order are naid to wear necklaoee mnde 
of human teeth {PASB iik IX). 

jjmcifim—Tlw c^t auUdritiEi hare been qgelvi la (be 
wim! or thb article. The nwit pownnkCe oeeffiuiu ef Ih* WHt 
an^ Lh«v H. BoVooxh 'The Ltffl BirtniirT ot vn A],-hoo 
yaHr ■ JAl uri, FISST) StOB.; H, W, ' Aidwfti and 

Artiorapanlhla/iHmi (!« c^lectUMS of E, T. 

Ui. [13W1 IWII.J C™»l», Tribes OftiJ CVwtff ^ rte Jr. HT. 
Pr^mca tI«Mh *- M fl, \V. CfiOOKtl, 

AGITATION-—!- The methods of the agitator 
are usnftlly conddered to he a modern phenamenon, 
ftind ftlihosich this 18 not an entirely ftcCTiialo view 
of tho case, it la at Icaat so far true that the ccra- 
ditiouB of social life liave reccutly become such as 
to bring his kboum into startlmg prominencs. It 


is fioaalble to liftce the radinujntft of this derfeo far 
hack into the past., idnce tho ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lightor of llio bcacon-Gre, and the hearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly he regarded aa fore- 
rnnuera of a STaziiiii or a Shafteahury. But there 
Is a pregnant dlstincticm. The message of the 
tocsia bell in media?vaJ Florence was an agitating 
one, hat it was single, dchnite, and predetermined, 
annunnclng a hare la^ but conveying no ntrw 
idea. A developed ajntation, on the contrary', 
depends almost entirdy on popnlarixing a new 
thought: it applies freah nmrjQ jodgmenta to facl8 
wh ich may ha VO been familiar enough. The pnsHint 
writer hiu ehsewhtre deacrihed this inftmmcnt of 
collective action aa ' an attempt to act medinlcJy 
on socitd fthnses by acting directly on a tociaJ 
etrascioncei ^ (ffiilorT? of Eng, Phil^rUnrupyt p. 172). 
Even in this, its dco'clop^ form, agitalmn can !» 
discovered in so-called ancient aa wrfl as in modern 
history. Whether judged by Ha rissoUa or hy the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no g^ter agitahoii 
has been witnefiaed than the reconstTnetiun of 
Western society hv the epthmdaatic promnlention 
of the Christian faitlL Nor is any more instrectiye 
description of the effect of the aijitator’s art. to ^ 
found than ^Th(»e that have tuiuod the w'orld 
npeide down arc come hither also' (Ao 17*}. ^ 
Neverthel^ agitation is charnctcristicftlly 
iDDdern- There is not much opportunity for ita 
iuccesrful use, unlMS a * pahlic opinion ' exists to 
which ita appeal can h* directed, fuhlic opinion 
Ltaelf ha* esieted in some shape tor loatiy centuriw^ 
Imt it continunJly gains in power and ciieclivenM#, 
in the more definite form of wlmt Pirefcssor Dicey 
(iHs 'law-making public opiriion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more progre^ivo nations. 
The formation of ptihlic opinion in ita modem 
sense hoa been lefetied to tbo era of the first 
printing-ptesMa, and Lla matare growth to that of 
tli-e perwdiciil {TurdCp fouWp 

pp. 7-8), This 19 also the period of democracy, 
and it is ptceisely in democratic aocieties that 
agitation ia founu to he a potent and familiar 
weapon. Wa have to appraise its ethical 
If wo are to do this with imy preeiaioti, wo shall be 
compelled to lindl the rang* of the diacuMicn, and 
to treat not all sgilAtions, but only one losing 
group. Tim present article, then, ii Immedmtely 
gurmane to agitation as an instrument of the 
Humanitarian apirit, and may reqniro sumo moih- 
ficfttiun in details before being applied to purely 
poHlical niovementi!, as for the franchise, or claa* 
BtrngglM, fts of Trade Unionism. , 

4 inmh niThtinate labonrof pnbnc Me ls to 
law* or eoatouisj match 


make Irustltationa . 
with the ethical ideal 
to facilitate the ta*k 




Tho agitator's fimrtion is 

__ _ Acoordingly, any good 

agitation should pMsew the toltowTug charwter- 
i^i«, |1| It ia iAt aniithwiA of gwief for it ia 
necessarily based On the conviction that ohjMla oi 
social (»neem are the proper ixmccm of ibe in- 
dividual olao; it douiee the diatiuction Mtr^n 
public and privato Intoresto, and asserta the duty 
oF each to share in the life of alL It i* dir^tod 
to the removal of nbusea; hnt. so far from being 
caused dirKtly by the easirirfiFe of a wrong, it 
springs from tbe jjcrvepfwnof the evil. 

Qiritation U* therefore, an ludei of morw seneiti^ fr 
neSHs, \ien treated animals with cruelty lo^ m- 
fore the Kindness to Aninmlisorjmpft^m 
{Society for the Prevention of ptoojty to 
A-U. ila4), (21 Agitation is a 
pMsArrictii? Ai^jher nwraf ftandfirdi. I? 
stance just referred to, the mattor of judgment 
was aimplo cnongh. Frequently, 
full aignSiconce of tho end to bo puren^ m <1^ 
cover^^ only in the course 

Thill waa notably tho case with IMeon Itefonn and 
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AGNOIOLOQ-T-A&NOSTICISM 


FoctoTy Le^lotion, no Ui&t ^tu At lirpt a 

to bo retLcbod becoiuM rei^tedly the BtArting- 
IwiTit for fmh cirorb. 43) Ajd^fA^tou apflcait: 
the impttbf4 amt tiren^thins Im fGeini 

inuz^^fFui^ion^ Jlcet of m live lnTEely in a Tvojld 
of fOTBQjiiil (Unm purified nnd onrisbed only by 
mD:d3dE:pt;ou fpT tho *11115 of » fflw nolgboonm 
lute this nkiuil uiurked by uarron {uot necosKTily 
poor) Hjimpathiea utxikea tbe im^wtua gf a larger 
ttoiuK It may be a Dreyfua afiaiTt the uppo*] for 
just LCD to oliO;' or EEuajicipaLion, the appeal gf 
the cUatuved Nogro tbco ; or the ideal of Itoliou 
anlty. tn ovury Ltuftolii:^ individnala ore driven 
into the loti^er ttoltit of pubUa aymp&thy. (4| 
AffiicUion b a tn^mi JOirin/ pAtce. Thia hi iu 
the nature of juimclox, becanM the Hrat maulb La 
alvrnya controveray and strife. But even tn llie 
torinoU oomethingifl gained vrhen social rniagiaa^ 
tion La Htiiredr Throagh the effort to remova 
poxtiualu wrong th'^ euqergei forejoelinggf and 
adiiiiraticn for tba ideal human society in which 
ramudiALle wronga 'n-ill be remedied. Opposition 
to the bad ia one form of loy^ty to the good, and 
thosa who enter no the couu iet prepare the type of 
mind ht fur the bettor life of aocial peace. 

3. So far ivft hare rather ignored the foibles, 
prejudices, and. Lnconsistcuciu of actool men, Xo 
ogiLafion proceeds 'with much street reaaoo., and 
there is something in strong seal which acccotiiatce 
qnr native qnarreuonieDoss. In other worda, arita- 
tion ia not a perfect instrtuncot in tlie h^da of 
imperfect men. Agitators even for worthiest enda 
are not immune fniii hitter envying and strife ia 
tlifiir hearts. Of courw, there are drawbacks^ bat 
tliQ only question which need now dutaui ns is 
whether they are of such * kind OS _to discrodit the 
nsoof a pow^erful instrument of «thL<tLl p ain. T wo 
serions criticlimis are addecodx neither of wliich 
wn be entirely rabuLted. (IJ Agitation in Toot^ 
in exaggeration, and api^ols to an unhealthy oen- 
satiou^iam. Thas the higher powers of tno m- 
telJigence are Bw*nii»d under orgiastic emotion. 
This Lk the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be more than serions enoagh if Ls Bun’s indict- 
ntont of tho ' crowd' could be aceepted. Agitation 
does Appeal to half.instructed eunatiouii with in. 
calculalim mstills. Yet mrch ui appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and oven to trocr 
thought. For in respect of the disiutamfitod re¬ 
sponse of the ' pablie^ U munt be noted that (a} it 
U eet to ponder larger Uwae*; (i) its thiuking (or 
feeling) hecomas mort inci&ive^ (ej the thought 
may not be very clear, but were ita sympathies 
not warmly engaged, Lb would hardly thmk at all 
on groat nffaim of ethical concem. Fupulor 
mtivemenU), it ts objected, are liable to be vitiAted 
hy the ignomricc of those to whom appeal is mads. 
Agitation which _L» edbetive as a stimulant u inapt 
for instruction: it is certainly no method for pro- 
dneing pbiloMphcrs. This fact in serioua cliitifly 
it afrecto the results of agitatign. Something 
is ocooiuplifibed, hut the whole thought is mrdy 
workned out before the fsrvonr b^m to fade. 
Agitation con achieve mors in the fi Jd of criticism 
thtm in that of oonstmetion, or, to fiaish with * 
truL^m, a^tation cannot be the only instrnment of 
reform. Bat it ha^ its function. A final judgment 
as to its precise wortli will depend on the value 
attached to ‘ correct thinking' and * the gis^ wdiF 
tns^tivcly. The cLhhciUty of in) proving and per* 
focting tins irutmment » u part of the {pmeril 
pmblan; of how to maTcimixe correct thinking nnd 
good will in the same persona at the same time and 
for a single ideal end. 

* It is laatmctEw to rotiCmit tidi mkHil.nids Afiltatlini w^lh 
V'DlcoLre'a liiinElsr k-tfoit «i bebsU at Gslsi rrhsa pcipuUr intense 
wu Em IsrEvIr rvglKt Ths dEllflnnoi rauu ihs nhiomJ 
nwaim (sefUtr Cht Jk^^catlan. 


iJTItU'ft's.l. — A V, tasi and OvLiu'on. m 

Ahjiand, UKSt B. K. Gr*;^, JFnf. PtiSanUinpr^ 

UHS (hw- ch. rllL ^'TIie Tjhi^tLnn^ u AritnEar G. Lc Bon, 

da ISW; G. Tsrde, L’Opimion rt ta 

Uito (PIJI. a E, ' ha Public CE Is I. Tsvlw, .Vaf. /fipt, 

(if JiuAiwinnn, laia. B. KiitKSf A.sr aw. 

AGNOIOI'OGY.—A term coined by Professor 
J. F. Ferrier in his Jfffn^yriiu (lftS4]i, 

to denote the Tlieoiy of Ignorance m eontrasb to 
Epistemology also a torm appsxent^ coined! 

W him (p. 4B] to denate the Theory of Knowing. 

I The conception of A^oiotogy, os weB os tire 
name, was originated^ Ferncr {pp. 50-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is Intonded to moet^tha plea by 
which Ontolo^ often batUed, that AW^Iuto 
Being—that which truly io — nit^ he Bomathing of 
wBich we sjo iguorant {pp. SC. 40S-4OS). This 
pin* is met by showing that ignorance is nn in^ 
teUectiukl defect, and must, therefore, ndniLL of a 
poflsihle remeiiy. Consetjnently wc cannot bo 
Ignorant of anything which cannot posaibly bo 
knoaii. We cannot, for example, be ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To Ixi 
ignorant of them would imply that onr iguomnce 
might posaibly be removed, ami tliat they might 
thus bn known. But they cannot be known, for 
they are can frodlctioos, n nmrditiee; and therefore 
^80 they cannot he things of which we are 
imoranL For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which ia not related to imy con- 
sciouH intelligence, contradicts tho very nature of 
knowled^ It ia something which w'e cannot 
possibly know, and therefore o&nnot bo ignorant 
of. Accordingly the oonclmdon of Agnoimogy ia 
that thn Only object of which we con be said to be 
ignorant is, like the reel objeot of nil knowledgi^ 
not Ewhat is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistincGon from a anbjoct, bat that object 
in relation to an inteUigent subject by whom it is 
knows. Thus matter and mind, soiso object piu9 
anme eabject, is tha complete object of Dili ignor- 
oiiE^ Euv well as of all kocwledgo 4p. 432). From 
this the ontological inlcrcncc ia that, m Aboolute 
cxiatcnce mnst be either that which we know or 
that of which we ore ignorant, it can never he nn 
object hy itaelf or * aulyect hy it«.df, hut muat 
always 1to a ayntbp^in of tno two (pp. fil 1-S21). 

The Agnoinlogy of Ferrier is tana by anticipa¬ 
tion A critique uf the ayutem which soon After¬ 
wards catnb to he known Ob AgDrOsdctUQ 
Fertior’a work appoai^ eii years b^ore SpencoFa 
expoailion of Aguosticiam in hi* Fini Prxtwipietf 
osB douldo that period before Qaxlcy gave the 
■yatom ita unclsssicol name. Yet nsitbor of tbcae 
writers hss atlempted to grapple with Farrier's 
critique, and in the vaat lit^atare of Agnosticum 
the critiqns has huled to receive tho recognition 
which it Dertainly desiflrvea, Tbsro is, therefore, 
no work to be consul ted for AgooEology besides 
the Initiliitcx qf Miiaphvtics. The above teferenccs 
are to the pogea of the 3td edirion (ISIS), 

J, Clabk .Mohrat, 

AGNOSTICISM.— i. Meaning. —The urigen 
of the term ia described by Hmlej os followa 

'When t rcocliedl JtiijJEKtcaf msCiuity, ud ibema Ef uk 
lBJrte]( irbttlivr 1 WM tn iiarW, t thetrt, or a ptalichl; E 
iPAtOnOliiE ut an liloalivt ; & ChUThtlu or Jl hvothloku, I rwUBd 
that Uh Dfin I leuncd wl nflKtcd, Iho !<*■ rtadv vna tho 
aniwcr; qnEil at liuG I ekinB' to iLo conoilDifani IhaE I bid 
i^tJaw art ucr put wfch uj o< tbeK dvivoudiialicu oxcapb 
Lhi Uuit. Tt» one tliJtif Iq vMch moit oE tfaisa jmcH pMfSa 
^rt rpa tLSi ODO Lhluu b »h|cll [ diffoEwl hwn E-biiB. 

^AjT won qciEs mm Vwr had oHsiiuid i eertiln ” fanli ~— 
BM fnpiT! or ton mtnasfuUr wlvqct th* mtlTO uf giiiEvneo j 
I wu quJiciarv I lud cot, ud a-,1 a ^Dly itroD^cou, 
rictfam Uiit the pmtOiiii ■«[ tnioInU*. Audi wftb llnifw mmI 
Kqot On i^, I SOUM EiOt tMnk UjqelE pmcLBipLuMji Iq 
hdMiqg Alt by uiaE gplohn, Thli wu mv ritnoClon «h«ii I 
Md the j[TVd tortnno to Sqit & ntnda IJiq ■nnTulMTe oE 

thet nmorkiJiiilB oonEnUTiLlty of aabi^Bk^ long iIdcv lie. 
oeoMd, bo:t ot ^reea oml ptorM ti>e?iwnr, tt» 3l«t»hF^ca| 
WHty. Zvnr voriity ol phrimfriihlnaL and iluelastiM Dpiahn 




AGNOSTICISM 


SI[i 


TU ?siirt*d It^ with <!ny« 

Titlmiit * r»ff 4t i »11»11« q*»w wi!;K 

tliVi wm« -01 U]< q,i>em*y fu^UJiB whlcb pnift 
l3W*t5L»l iM iftfr [rtTknj tb» ump ^ 

jenuJned, bt prtiwnifd blmiolf W U* twOnpUd 

Er5» tppwprijju tju* Of 
H KiKjwUr^t «iitathrtlc U> UW . 

wIm p«|e**«f lO knonr iO HUH* *J»H.t CJie 
It kt flur Sedetj, to Uuwf tlwt 1, tM» M ^ 


hnu. lO CHT St«*t ™ “f"," ilT^c^L 

Ilk! rtood ipdJltihcT Vi Iv lor #iirti4dm In Ibe 

fejiaia: 

lio^n^hli^in » 'tn 

«tBit*tJ»1i tlw wotd wi ■ iiiffiftrtS Ijr 
piitT beW pMTlou* t* the fo«p»taan « tlwj3d« Mtl*- 

ph^iCkl &5<qOtJ‘. »t Mj, Jini« 

&B 11 WD, ODB Bvmknff in isfflj. Ln VOr bwtnr- H* toll«j«Hi 
ffU PioJ'a Biintiiia tbt »]UJf to'^LJ m teJuHxmi God (M«i- 
>’«¥! BirifoJMrpJ., , , , , . 

Tke» accounte detnand n fqw oner comnaente. 
Th& inscriptioa on the altnJ tvm ' thn tmfcnown,^ 
not ■ tho onkDowuliid God' [ii>j'(&rT^i. no^ 

Siv^. and tlin term 'ftgnwtio' la Raid te Un- 
tniisdailly Incorrect The GnoBttcsa of Cn^li 
History ’worn j» cslIcJ. in contentpt becanse tlioy 
copcuetl tholr oxtmvapMit apo^lationa to tbt hw- 
tortcol tcBtiitiony of tlio Cborcti: and in opposing 
Aimoatioism to l-bii IcDOwfedgc of God ctnJjmM by 
ChTiBtian tfieUnit tluxley »ugg«3i* tbnt it i» an 
oomdlv ba«le>>^ fabric, Tboro no 
for Ibo inlrodnclion of tbo ntw term, wi tho famdiar 
torm ■ scenticiam' ia alniont Fynun^oiw witb it, 

altboniib AgnofstlCsiHm restrv^ its donbt to » 

TOTtfer opbertr; not tbu pojwildlity of all knowlfiflgo 
in denied, but only the poeaibjhty of My know- 
Icdce of ultiniRto reality. Thm cestnetion the 
term doos not. hjowerer^ mdicate ; nor has Uiucley 
proved bis right to imposo on the term tbia arbi- 
[raiy restrictsoo. The ttippimcy also of the ac- 
coont must produte a paintuJ impres^im. 

It u G. reffroFQ tlifl dre^-d ol SlatenAluiii 
that Uujitey offers us this deubt of Agnostiob™. 

’For wh»V aflci sJt" 1» uta "dfl ws ^ 

H' Buiter." u a nuna fnt thfl nrln»B^ Md bjpoth™^ 

e*UM of atatM of TniF Hrtni ■MiwdaHanMit And Whkt ao 
know ifl tllAt "'.prif hSTW wbM tlii»teii*d ertlJV^Qti BT 

matierajtT™tEuoflirtationliariMc ♦ * , UMytw 
A luiPMJ lor !□ qnkTiowo and hrpfttbrtkal ®r warflUaBj 
ol aUw* -oI «nMriflUDin*t and wli^ i» tha dir* j and 

” Iron " law niid*r wWcb nwo ^ Tmlx. 

lFi™,I«l tafflwaM. . . . F-aet I kDO*, ^ 
wlut ]* IhH McwritT «v* m eunaj RAsdow d * 

UHTwrLoj—wiiKlblciJ uicjTilVnitfilj thrust Lbto IIh pitfetdy 
^e^tld^ia[fl wjbrtptlua irf law!' ^vt=TT, 

Refusing to attempt any solution of tne prootem 
of ultimate reality, ho very confidently dec^i^ 
the tenna In which the LwimedEato reality la to be 

interpreteiL __ 

■ It !■ ib H^ll of Htdo caoujent wtwthpi ws m* 

T^qmtna of BWtVn^ in teHM of ipiHl. or tkw pbrnom™ of 
iffliiit [n Uim* ol aiAttw jioh atatwuant b«a a MrtaliJ mlaUva 
liiriti. But with a Ttaw to dui proFTOai ** Bctawt tha mattri*!- 
lltio terminoliisy It In tvijiy W*¥ to ba pirlLTrtrL for It ttsn- 
nadt thooffbt wilt th« otiwr liftananietia ol tht imaTerM ^ . . 
wbtTTU Ihp alTornaUvn, nr it^rltuaUittc, termlmHoeT h ntt™?. 
bamtl. And lead* to OOtMlW twV Oliactlrity and cntifilihMI M 
kUu Tbut Lhnv can ha little dcubt that pha mnter tiTfainn 
IHfrafiCef^ the taMe etXt«DiiTWlj and COMHttJUJjr wLU kU Lfia 
i^nonieiia of Jf^mre bo repneanted by npaiamlBUfl foiniuha 
ini kjiHlwb' <i5>U#«id SmtK >- 1“ , 

in Gw snppcised lotereHts ot BCience ha is pre- 
par^ to sacriDoa the real iiitetnste of mornJity and 
religion, (Utbouji;!! in determiniiig the moile of ts- 
plam lnjji tllO world tbesa BupreOja interaste of the 
iiifft of mnn hfive surely i prior right to b* taken 
into ccuLridemtlfm. >Eot only so. but ha 
that from the Btendpoiut of * spirit/ Fciou^ will 
nut get ite dne, wbareaa an Idearist phllatoptiy has 
no iatere-^t in traverRing the condnsiona of H^-ieneo 
in it* own i-phere—the esplanation of pbudomtna. 
It U only wlitn scisnee attempts to bo a pbitosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that itMmes into uecea- 
aary cordltct with a apiritaall^tic interpretation ol 


tha Uoivorw-. U all the phenomc^ of the Uni¬ 

verse am knon-n only aa they exist for tbougbU \t 
In not ■tCfiSWiiJT connect thoiljlJjit witli tli^sse 
Tihcnijmena by r^uxinj^ it to them, for there 
must ever be tho eafteniial connexion DHtween it 
and them of the (mbjcct whidi knowa and the 
ohiacte which am known. Thought is not u wnm 
in tbs Univerao te be made at home only by a 
proof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
It knows, PEay. rather it alone holda the nectet 
ot relationship among all tSiesu phenomena: for 
Huxley is entirely withont warrant m ^ aaratnii- 
tion that a DOTUtecte and adequate and coDiJWcnt 
accoluitof tlte Universti, even as phenomenal, cm 
be given in the matarialifitic terminolt^. l^e 
i^Tid iStind alike camiot be reaolved into matter 
and force. This lina of criticism btlonga la the 
article on Matebialism ! but it was neceafi^ to 
Indicate it BO far io order to show on what un¬ 
proved aasiuiiptiana Huiloy’a agmwtiQism iMta, 
Tho mnterialiitlo eiplanacioti, even he Kcognizesj 
cannot be accepted as a eelntion of the probity oi 
ultimate rrsality. It u because he refits to treat 
Bjs Bcrionsly as it dcajerve*, on account of its own 
aufficiency as well as for the iuteitste it 
tacts (morality, religion, etc.), the eyrntualwrio 
explanation, which doee offer the Delation, that ho 
U oompellod to assume, and even to make a boast 

of, hia attitude of neacience^ 

2 . Hume.—To nnderstand Apnaaticimiv aa the 
modem pliAse of soepticifim, it is not neeeiaary te 
Eo further back than llimie, to whom Huxley 
mnfidently appeal* : ^ Tba fundamental doctruiea 
of materialism, like tlioaeof aointnaliam and mwC 
other " Umft." lie outside tha kmite of phi^phical 
inquiry: and David Unma‘8 great ecrvnte to ho- 
oiinity is hia irrofragabla domopatratioii of what 
these limlte are,' Whether the demonstration i* 
as irrefraeahle aa Htnley thinks, we may inquire. 
Hume Teduces bU iho contents of conseiominew tu 
ncteepliona/ and dividea perceptionB into ^im- 
pr^iona" and ‘ ideas,' The former inoliidt ^ 
oor senoarions, paaaions, and emotiooa which 
Eiven us with a peculiaT " force and liveUoesa by 
wMeh we distinguisb them from the latter, which 
are but their faint oopiefl. In thinldug, wo mnuect 
impreraiens and ideas with one ftoother, by euc 
coneeptiona as causatity and sufisrtance and suo- 
jdNri. These cannot be derived from onr Mmva- 
tions, the ultimate and eidtusive source of know- 
Icdite How does Hume account for these con- 
ee^ioDS? Ho derives all sneh conceptiomi froin 
custom, ‘ Becaiuso w e are accuatemed to that 
one thing follows another m time, we conoeti-o the 
idea that it mmt foUow, Rud/rom it ? of a relahon 
of succeaeion we make a relation of Miia^ty 
(Schwegler's Hiit, of PAifar, p^ ISSJ. any 

such counexion Decessarily exists wo have nu 
right to affinn. ' All evente/ Hitme 
entirely loose and separate- One event follows 
another, but we can never observe any tie 
them, Th^ setita oonjomed. but never connect^ ^ 
f tlVA#, A. & C. Black, 1854, iv, p, 84), ■ ^ee^lt:^^ 
lie aajs elsewhiM, 'm something t^t wfthoit 
the mind, not tn. objects fu p. 21S). ^^Bhont 
attempiing to offer an ultimate 
onjRtom, be reougaiEea it aa a 

Atwjmn Tiaturf. Sutetence is explain^ ^ £iA?nf I 
way. ■ The idea ol a aobatajica as w ell as wat ^ a 

ia nothing hut a collection of 

ISM.'SsfE^ywSI-V-S 

esUtcace, if Kflted un natai^ inrimct, ^ 
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cuntraty to nHtum) instiuiBt, and ‘Camea no nutural 
e^'ideiiL’e ivikh it ta coavlnfia an m>riaTtuJ inquirer' 
(iv^ 177 ). The subjecl farea no lKittcr+ ' SYhnt 
ive ctii a miud.*' I30 says^ "ia notlilng hat n heap 
i>r eoiiectiQn of diffuruut jiorceptiouit, united to- 
;^(^ther cermicii rcladurU'v and Jiuppoaeil, thoc^h 
fn.].ieiy, to he uiidoiA''eid wich ti«rfect 4.tiupUuity and 
identity' ji. 2 Ci>h Soeli rtulicnl iicejitieiiara could 
not offer any hoiid bftftU for a ralional theiani. 
WIiDe Uuina tixpreseed hU sAthfaction thjit ' our 
luoftt holy religion i» fonnded on PaitU^ not on 
Kcnaoti/ and jtersonalijr profeaaed belief in tJio 
ejciittjiiioo of God: yet in liU Jiixtimf of 

He wu^ht to trace bflLck the origin of 
belief ill God to ignorance and ouj^Litioiis 
and in his Diato^itw coAcerniay ^"uiurnl Hitiffion 
t here can l)e little dgubt he endoavoureii to th row 
diacredit on the theiatie evidences. Thia a^ 

E urently imTonsiateoL poaitioD may be explain^ 
j the tact that his own seepticiam, in spite of hia 

E ^ueojihicaJ piiiiciplea uid the concio-uooB vhich 
0 so frankly imd WkUy drew from them* waa not 
(ibHoiu.U.v Hot mitigated; for he recognized* in prac¬ 
tical life at Ic&at, ' the strong power of natural 
instinct' Jks lending unction to coEimon beliefs* 
for which no national proof ocmld be given. 

3. Kant.—Although Kant act himself thn tank 

of anaworiug flume, hia answer wsa BO inOotu- 
plcte that llu ?^ley oloima Kant os well as Hume on 
lihi side. Opposed to llnnie'A aeepticisui in regard 
Eo the forms of sense and (he categories of the 
understanding* Kant himself beoumes sofiptical as 
regards the ideas of reason. 

‘ 11s CQScluiavtbr ilKiwsd thst kuowteilie could doc be 
n^iiMd bo PBtstllDfis, and Uut iatsUfxriHS implied la all its 
epctsUOIti nti;««nj7 COlhlLtlOili AS ITtOl U «flEJnfUlt bSKH. 
■foam, pad H hr M mbsUaiiplIf diiiiKwcl ol Uip pcE^OKhai 
el uuBiB by pforhit lU depwooBsce do sn InsdcqiutB sml 
RTuappap Ip^yatiala^, But vbpn lip pnneeded ta pi^Wb llipt 
iba coMlLtouTO pnndplm laTolTod In kaowUdsi I»tp to do 
Daly nrilb fikuenotiLeiil. Oi iiEplei Of OOliPdDLil eXMnPDCe, bdl ptb 
wbollT laaipplilp af irinclafr tu tiu?a la fpi?o ibln^p- tbat 
ihaT hsvp a iaezply lubjwuve pad relative vSIim* but mi*v ui 
no fadoniifttlnp 4 * tP BptiianI rwUCy; tlipi, wWlp upe|qT In w- 
oidiatlbtf umI LmlEytatE Cur percepUatw* Lhey la no degree 

JbPUly (Kir prCniLlai; IhiC Ihpn bl pnytliLiu' iiQrTTPpODiljqg' to 

Thiee peraepdoBS*-—U hd he virtustLy iradM ale own wwit. ead 
beCUDB luiC (ha CJ^ncror* hit liw Piwl Pl OP fP P Or ol ITtISH' 
(niDt, AgHotiitim^ ^ lily 

Into tile details of Kant^s criticioni of nume's 
sceptidsinfi it is ujLQsceeusiry to enter f»ee Ka.vt), ; 
Snffioe it to say tbat Xsul shown once 
for all that the oonneetive principles, by which 
the contenta of conHuotisuess are combined in an 
intellipihie, ntiemaJ unity* belong of nscessity to 
the mind itself. Senaatiun due* not give them; 
cnatoin cannot bring them into being; the very 
poaeibality of conscidusnoM deiMuds on them j they 
ore not casual reeults of* bnt nscessai? cen^tums 
for, any cxjierieriDe. NecortheleBi he dutlnimishss 
the ' thing-in-itself' from the thing os it is for our 
kuuwledp; ivnd thus the necessary oonstitatien of 
the mind maJeen a knowJei^ of the reality as It is 
impo^ble. This scenticaJ element apiwars mom 
prominently in KontB treatment of th* ideas of 
the reason. ' The mind from the very natora of 
its intellectual con'^titulion neeessanly assumes 
the unity of the soul* tlie existence of the uaivema 
(the totality of nbenomeua)* ouii tho reality of a 
l^rst Cause’ fib. a IdS), ud nevertheless the 
idotis ore only reguiniivK, and not r 4 yn^tifuf iur. By 
them we con give the ratienjil nnily to onr expen' 
cnco which b the aim of oil thinking; but we 
one not at Ulporty to regard these ideas as dnoji 
to reality* or as piuofs 01 the exlsteuce of world, 
nelf, or God. Kant's criticism of the ratioual 
theology of tlie ago (the cusmoli^cal, telecdegical, 
and onlolo^csl aignments.) wiJQ ho duly ^ken 
account- of in the treatment of Thaism. Ilcre it 
need not further oonoem us. It is tme that in 
bis Otft^ Fructiail Eea«m he restores the 


ideas of God, freedom and inimorLality* as posta- 
latoB of the moral HUMcionsncfts; yet his conoep- 
tiDu ol reason m theoretical \b in its final issuu 
sccjitlcaL Gennan ideiUinut laid hold on the anti- 
seepticol aspect of the Kantian philosophy; but in 
tudte recent Neo-Kantian mevenumts Ine scepGcal 
aspects have ogi^ come to the fnmt. Against 
Kont'a position it may be cTgeJ that rbe mason 
wliich* Sy its very censtltutiou* is debarred from 
knowing raollty as it is, and which in its liaal uiiify+ 
ing exercise la necoA^nrily lUuiuvi]^ is so groLcsqtia 
R oonoeption, tbatse grvat a thinker can bn nxeused 
its creation only on the gruund that* as a bioncot 
In new ways of thiuklngH, he could net lilmsolf 
realize whither he was allowln;' hituBclf by bis 
toitnons ceoMning io be IsiL Tlic division of thft 
mind into seitEis* undcnslandiug, rcaeon* is an un¬ 
real abstraction ; the Ecporation of Lhs pnm from 
the practical reason it opposed to mam mccnt 
devefonmOnts of paycholo^, which. moogtLUn tho 
Control of the cogjiitiat by the coftoficc ss|ic<ct of 
poisonality. If mind be a unity, the illiLiivcncss 
of Lhs ideas of the pnm reason w'ould attach to tliu 
postnlates of tbo pnietical reason; and the entu. 
gories of imdcreti^ing and fonus of ^ii«e must 
fall under tho same ooudemnation. What the 
Hogulian Logic does ia to develop the mostooncxeta 
ooncopllons out of the amplest, and to identify 
thLa mental process with the evolution of the 
Uni verso—Boiuu iuteipccterB would say even of 
God Uimsalr. If hero ^vaulting aml'ition doth 
overleap Itself,* yet* with greater modesty* it may 
be olotmed Ibst oxpcrliinoe itself w^amiLtfl tho 
usnfflptiun that in tbs prooess of tfainhiDg the 
mind doea penetrate more deeply into the r^ity 
of tbluga; fur the system of nature which science 
builds IS not contnidicted* but couBnued, by the 
course of oature itself. That the world is one ami 
the sell U ODD ia on assumpdon that is ever finding 
veriGcatiou ld experience. Xot only is the soLf 
one as the subject of eonsclotLsiiDsa* hat it is one os 
a fllmrocter which ia beiag formed, os a persouality 
which IS being develojwid. tf tliia be so, then the 
pn^iculas w^l os (hc IheoTstica] need of n Baal 
uniQcation of the w'orld and life in the oonceptiorii 
of God* fnily juBllCas the aasumptiun of God’s 
existence. Wbat makes reality aa we know it 
most intellijpble camiut* without an sbeoluto scep¬ 
ticism, such os tho positive elomeats of Kant's 
analysis forbid* he denied reality. Kant almaJd 
have been luore, or not at oil* aceptlcoL 

Comte.—The ppOfiitiviiuu of Com to is noces' 
umj agniMtie ; but on it in disenssed in another 
ortimo (see Pc^ltlVlSM)* all that need be said about 
it In till! connoxion may he put in a few- aentonoea. 
Both the tbeological and the metaphyidcal ex- 
plonatiuns of the world are condemned os suf.ier- 
ncdod stsj^ in tho dovelopcueut of human thoughL 
Tho ivo Btaga does not counMt phenomena by 
tho principles of causality and aubstance; It only 
observes j^uencaa and resemblance. 'ITia custom* 
which Hume TowgnlwB oa-universal* of thus oon- 
necting phenomena is in i^liivc thonght to- he 
expripsci^ avoided. NeverthcleM* Comte RKmmes 
the uniformity and constancy of the lawa of pheno- 
meuu, oa taught by expcnmice, although wbot 
Warrant can be (pven for such on assumption, if no 
objectiveoouuexiuh of phenomena may bo osaerted* 
it would be impossible to discover. With glaring 
inconsistency he resolves mental into materi^ 
pbenomcna, thn^ applying the cat<^ory of caus¬ 
ality which be himself hud relegated to the insta- 
physical fiiage. Kant’s vindication of the necessity 
lor thought of those connective principlea is a 
convincing answ^er to Comte's pcHativlBm. ^ 

5- KamiltoiL—Hamilton, althongh in bis general 
philosophical position a follower of Bcid, had. 
read Kant without thoTOUghly midorstandlng him. 
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and derti^aped the Bceptical elBcueiitai bi hi* pyatem. 
^Vhile thu inline netore catmot he ktuj’wn, tlis 
ITiriiie eiisteore miy be believed, “ ®or int™ 
iiAtuiT and the Scriptarw lentify^ «e k- 
lieva that God ia, witlmot knowing kA«i He 
Ele tinea fio Ear bjh to nftinn that ' t* tliink tnAt 
God ia ae we cnn tMnk Him E* ^ « ^phemy. 
The last end highent winaMretion of _ all tras 
lehEnon must l» iin altar d’VFMrrv tf'v. To the 
lankniiwn utd nnkoowable God,' Thflt there 13 HO 
warmJit for aueli an appHciktioii of tlic inscription 
on tlic altar at Athene, haa idroady lieen ihowtu 1 r 
the endrtivoiir to think what God ia ie ulRepiiCTnyr 
then not only all theology hut even raligton 
muat be convicted of It The reeognition in ell 
humility and sincerity tliat God cannot m per* 
fwtly known by the imparfeot mind of mnn u 
chfuacteriKtie of all gennmu pifty E ^t that does 
not involve th« adniiuaionj whicn is soTnetliing 
alio-utLer diffensnt. that God oumot be known 
at it Hamilton moat tnm elsawhere than to 
religion^ and theology m ita inlerpreter, for a jaati- 
finiion of hi* sweBping Htaioment- hroTuhisoT^ 
philoBophy he drawi the following (ugutncnta; 
(I) Ai nil knowledge in ralative in two sen^, all 
objects l^ing related to one another* ^d 
mlaicd to the aahject linDwing* as the 6“®: 
luto, out of lill refatiops, cannot be known. _ tint 
to think Cod as aboolato i3 not to thmk of tUm u 
out of ^1 rnlatioiM, bnt aa Bimaelf constituting 
His relational and Hia relation as ob]^ to the 
thinking mind aa anhject U not nocoMnly one m 
whicli He, as Ho realty ia* is couched ^d not 
revealed : for. as Creator* It is more likely Ee would 
make mind capaWe of knowing Him. As 
already been iniMtod on in criticwtng Kant, the 
thing ui-itsqlf, reality aa it is, h** not n fore^ 
distorting and otetcuring element added to it whra 
it U Icnqmii but ei'On from the data of aensa the 
thinking mind can c^naLni'Ct the object as it 
The pAcJicwatfnaf as porcoivf^ U completed ^ the 
fioti'iinsFm'J as conceiv^, and in Gie latter reality la 
known as it is, w'hicb ia not the case in the former. 
f2) Aa tlie only ponsihle object of knowledge and 
positive thoeght m the conditioned and the Imuted * 
the ^finite as fAc unnMwfifKnwiify nW^iMtlcd* and 
the AbifoJnto aa thi cannot 

Etc known or poeilively thought. But is there any 
iostidcatioD for so defining the Infinite and 
Jute, and etiU more for idmitifying ^ch^ver^ 
abstraction* with the conception of GodT God h^ 
a dolinite natorn, distinct attrilutea* diaraclc^ie 
oporatlona, nnd to think God la not tu uiink an 
abatraction at aih Hi* liUinitinie and al^lato- 
iic *9 njMm self-liaMtation and self’CanditioDing^ 
Since for our Laowlnlge and our thoig^ht sJli 
existenoG, save God* is conditioned and fimited ay 
other eihitcnL^, the mind cannot find rest until it 
eanreives such self-Uniitalion and aelf’deteimiiva' 
tioui It may be aaid that the mind not only enn 
but must think the lalinilo and Abeoluto, that 
U* God. As hea abaody been Indicated, tile 
^rmito and AlMoiate are both w defined aa to be 
a mere ‘ negutiop of Lhought^; but as tho neceasity 
and legitimacy of so defining thees termH have 
b«n challenge* his oondusion that God ae Infinite 
and Absolute cannot bo known or ihonght falls to 
the ground. Both are positive coneeptioan* and 
both aio neces^ar)' to complete our poeitivo think* 
ing aboat the world as oonditioned and lunit^. 
As eorrelutivo conreptions* finite and infinite, 
relative and ahsolntc. may claim to be equally 
known and mutually iltaminaLiva, (41 He conccdijs 
that altliuugh by reawn wo may not know God* 
yet we believe that God b an authoriU* wdiinh 
yidds u.* ' the orimns] data of reiwron.'^ This faith 
rests on ^ a Tueu tal Ltupotency J To atate his amai- 
mg aTgument in hU oWTi wotda ? ‘ The oonditioned 


lA the mean between two eitromes—two inoomli- 
tionates OKclusivo of tech other, neither of which 
ore be conoeived aa wswiblcj but of which* on the 
principle of contradiction* and eiclndi^ middle, 
one must be admitted as nocessary. Wo are thus 
waiTLod from recocuiring the domain of our know- 
as necffisaiiW ooextcmlifo with Eiq horiiou 
of OUT faith* And by u icojj<fcr/ttf rertffalMm we 
ora thus* in the vory eonscionsue® of oar Luabihty 
to conceive nught awve the relative and the finite* 
iiupirrilidifA a Jxiitf lu the cxistenreof something 
nnramditaoned beyond the sphere of all oomp^ 
honsibic T^ity ’ tl)iKi(«ienJ|* p. 16J. It has already 
hoeu shown that the Infinite and Ahsolulo are not 
ijuxiidiiioTiattit ; hut if ihcy were, how can [KWitne 
thought be tha mean of uotions that are ‘ a mere 
uegatiou of thought'! He«' to these can there ho 
applied any of the laws of thought T If w^e cannot 
dohne those notions, how can we nlfirm that ^cy 
contradiot nt exclude one another? Or, in fact, 
how win TTB base any sort of nTgument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable? One cannot but 
feel that most of this arguuient is merely verbal 

—NevcrthalesSi. Hamilton found a 
follow er in Mamet, who ndopted hilt philosophy 
so far Si he could use it for an nvowedly apologulio 
Christisjj purpoec. He believed that he conld best 
cut ihn ground Erem under the ftet of any ohjectora 
to the CUriatian revelation, by showing that in these 
matcora tinman reason was quite incnpuble of oIIct- 
in"' an opinion. He set himself to answer in the 
costive this question: * Whether the human 
mind be wpable of acquiring sneh a knowledgo 
ai can warrant it iu dcutdiog either_/br OT nyniiirf 
the claims of any professed revelation, as contamiiig 
a tme or a false representation of the Glvioe atnr* 
and Attrihutea! ‘ (IJ Tho first e^nilncnt Ms^ol 
ndvauces is that rcuion is not entitled to cnticiso 
Lhu contents of revealed ruhgion unless it can prove 
itiilf capable of conceri'ing the nature of Gojl* that 
is* of coDstractlng a phitoBOphy of the Inuni Le ^d 
UieAbsolate. Thiaifian eitmvaaant demimd. 
moTnl inaiglit and apiritunf digoemmont which 
qualify 1 man to judge of a doctrine* whether it 
be of God or not. are very much more general and 
simple ibaij tho speculaUva capacity, not to ^y 
audacity, which can and darea luidertaie to find 
out Gud unto perfoction- ( 2 } Having msde this 
demand* he seeks in his gecond argumEnt to prore 
llint neither unychologictally — from a study of tho 
mental Jneoltieaof man—nor metnpliysically—froni 
tho knowledge man can get of the nature of God— 
can it be met. This second argument Iosm ita 
validity with the disproof of the firsts Both by 
looking w'ithtn and by tunwng without can man 
cot JKich glimpses of God an make real rshginn 
poaisible; and he need not, lUerefore, concern hunsell 
about the question whether he can or can not con- 
si met u phjlo^ophv of the Infinite tuiul AbsulntA 
i 3 ) Having demanded a philoeouhy of the 
and Absolute* and demontitrated its impogaibility, 
Mausel uext concentratca attantlon on the wncep- 
tiqiu of the Infinite and Absolute* and swks to 
show how oontredictoTy they are. How can homau 
ihonght dietiugnish iu the Abaolute. aa one 
simple, a pluTuhty of attrihutwl If the Infinite m 
free of an pMuritfie liroitaLionH. how can it coexist 
with the finite? The conception of G^ « 
Cause, aa involving the liinitarion of ita « “ 
irreconrilable with the con«ption of the Infinilt 
But all this playing with words faila to mihlead* if 
we look steadily at reaUtiea and keep our *y“ ^ 
abetrections* If we define, " 

the Infinite and Absolut* «tbo fulnM of behig, 
life* mind* power, wbicb ia dlsbn^hJi^ j 

tive and finVe existence in that ic w reff-oondiUon^ 
and adf-limiled, not datenmned either poeittvely 
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or ttint which a not itself^ thin whole 

Kha!s-''tic BtrQctnre fnila to tho gronud. { 4 } Turning 
from liisoo iKnueptLcmii, Tktjxnjvo! then soekfl by on 
«4iiLtym» oi tho amvonal oonditions of huninn oon^ 
scicmsne™ to wore that the Inlinito nnd Abroluto 
cannot be iiaobject. ' CpniKiouBneiifi u the relation 
of an object to a eqbject and to other nbjeoUti but 
the idea o£ Uie Ah^luto preclud;^ afi sncb rela^oo- 
PnllliGl', OUT oonflciommeu ie mibjoct to the laws of 
apaco and timG^ and canoot therefore think the 
LuDU^ht of a DeiUg not likewLw EntMeet to them' 

i Pflcjdcrer'e Herei^pnt^nt of \ p- 327 ). 

int to be known by a minJ wliich ae lioe endowed 
with the caeweity of knowtng Him la no ILmiiatiun 
of liotlB [nlLaitado. Ae the Abeoluto, God U not 
without re]alioa!5K but only ae relatod to Him do 
all thinp exUt, con-^iat, penist. Man^s ooniK^iaiu^ 
new of time and epoce impliea the corrclatlva 
oDDceptiooH of eternity and immenBity. This arpi- 
■nent, fnrLbeTj ia inoon.svitent with tbo chiim that 
man may and ebould beUern tkat God ti, even 
althoti^'h ba cannot know leAat God ia, ae belief la 
a ijtAto of oonEtdotianesii^ even as knowledge ie. 
{ 5 } doniodf to state brtoQy eomn of hia 

eoncluKionBr the moral likences between God and 
man, and therefore the poesubility of man'E jiad4dng 
by rewon or eon^ienco what claimed to be the 
revealed mind and will of God ; he admitted the 
poflaibility of moral as of phvBicaL mimclo, tliat ia, 
the imspenBion of the 1awi<< of rij^h t as of fucce; ho 
Tested tho claim of the Scriptiirea to bo accepted 
entirely on external evidences ; he thus nought to 
protect the orthodoxy of hia time from attack by 
a moral and religious Roepticifliii^ which, il taken 
neriauflly, would be fatal aUk« to goodae&B and 
godlincoE. 

7. Herbert Spencer.—Harbert Spencer attaches 
hiniBolf in some of his orgnmen ts to Hamilton and 
Mmiticl; but his interest is altogathcr different 
from theirn. Ho is not saeking to protect revealed 
reli^n aninat attack from phiionophyv but to 
vindicate the materialistic motbod of modem soiree 
aa the only valid method of intorpretlng the Uni. 
votaa. His motive U not, however, irtelipi^lotis, oa 
bis desire is to ceoeneUc religion and scienc^j and 
be is confidotit that he Has called a tmeo to their 
age-long conlllct, Aa the meet indncntial ot tbn 
exponents of AgnoeticiFin, he daims a fuller imat- 
meot and cloMt critidsm than any of the writera 
already mentioned. Following atep by stop his 
discuithiion of tho Untnowalilc in his First Pn»* 
dplt*. wo most consider the following questions t— 
fl) heconvitlly indicate the relation of acicnce 
and religion, so as to be w'arranted in his assomp^ 
tion of tJie conception which alone can Foconcile 
thenv I (^1 Docs the inconceivability of the tJ Li^ 
mate religious and saientilic ideas lie La their 
very nature, or only in bis stntemcxit of them T 
( 3 ) is hi* WM of the doctrine of the reladvity of 
knowledfle valid, mid dues It strengthen his con. 
elusion that God is unknowable? {4) Do^ this 
reconciliation of acienca and religion do justice to 
religion! 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer aygnes timt 
aclcnce and reJigioii are Eo-ordlnate, the suhera of 
the fortner being w^hat is knows, and of the latter 
that which, though In cqiiBcionimesii, yet tranflcends 
knnwledgo; that each must * recognise tlm claims 
of the other JVH standing far troths that (^DOt |» 
ignored^; and that a Toconciliation can be elTocted 
only by tlie dbeove^ that what is the nlGnuite 
fact, and the finit principle of oaeli, is CDinnmq to 
both. It is in the most ab^itract truth nf religina 
and the most alwtmet tmth of semne^ tlmt, he 
hohls^ the two cOaEoseCu Ills claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knownhle, so that 
forridigion Ls left only the region of tha nnkimw- 
able, must at once be cliallcnged. For the eelf- 


eorLHcieus personality tha categories of scicncL*'— 
force, matter, law—ara not adequate; and within 
the realm of the knuwablu even categories—life, 
mind, will—must bo emjdoyed to which phystcel 
Boience does not do iuiitice. Heligion «mtrih- 
utea a conception, Gou, to the inte^retaLloJi of 
the knowablc, which cannot be get rid of by [his 
orhitraiy division of the pmvinces of selence and 
reLigion, Not a truth common to science and 
religion is what wc have to took for, still lo^ tho 
most abstract truth; hat. OH the contrary, the 
ahstjoct ciLtegorioMcf science muatbe jfuppleiuented 
and conoctetTby tho much more concrote catej^ories 
of philosoyliy, morality, and reli]Hon. ft lit the 
SASio reality which scicud^ explains annl religion 
interprets i out tbo explanatlun of otdanoa la com¬ 
pleted in the interpretation of roUgionr Matter, 
force, taw are lass intellimhio conceptions than 
mind, will, personality, God; for tho iielf-conscioaa 
i^rit of mnn finds iuelf in the bitter os it cannot 
in the former. To eotilise knowledge to ohjects of 
£Ojua and i^^ucli connexions between them a« tho 
nud^rEtandin^, with its categoriss of quantity, 
quality, relation (sabstance and causality], may 
coqstituto, and to exclude from kaowlcdgo tbo 
Isxgor and loftier conceptions of a [oicolugy of 
naluro, of a mrwnality In man, and, above all, 
of the a]I.ombracmg, aU.im.»taLning, all-dinscting, 
and all-illamiiiating reality, God, isalto^Uier on 
arbitral proceeding. It has ol ready been critlubed 
in dealing with Kant's sceptic^m regarding the 
ideas of tho pare roaoon. To deny sJl value to 
the knowledge roligion cluima is neeasssuily to 
efasilcngi; the validity of the knowledge allowed to 
scion eC^ 

('2| ffpenc^r's P^f In tha scootul ehaptorj that 
schmoG munt end in nescience, and rvligion mdst be 
content with awe of the Uiiknowablo, is os follows; 

fff)' ConceptiouB ore symbolic, when thtir whole 
coptant cannot at once be reptoeenttsd to the 
mind. The&u ore legitimate, if we con afiffure 
ourselves *by some cnmnlative or inJlract nrocezis 
of thought, or by ihc fnllilment of pm& Lions 
baaed ou them,* that thsio ore aetnalities corre¬ 
sponding to them. OtherwTse they are to bo 
condemned OS vickuH and illusive, and cannot bo 
disGnguinhed from pure fictions. Here, it is 
evident, he trion lo limit conception to renre- 
sontallon {VarrteUuna}, and to exclude the idea 
or notion But regarding Lids injrtrictlon, 

which, it must bo emphatirailly stated, the world*! 
grvatc^L thinkers have not denied bcamse it never 
occttrMd to them that it could be tiiadej there ara 
seme qtieations which may reasonably be asked, 
b miini's thought to be liiniUid to what he can 
iroBgn to binnwlff Having started from sonso. 
objects^ is that alone knowl^ge for him which can 
be Tcforrul to senBe-objects ? Or. banning with 
thcMS, has Jje not the right, nay, does it not jiMt 
on him aa a neee^ty of hLa mind, to bring into 
cle&raEas of coDsciousneas oil that is implj^ In 
this rndimentiiry knowledge, whelher the ide*-i so 
attained have corresponding images or not? Does 
no-t bia own tnumr life furnish lum with Jipiricual 
ctmoeptieno, which, although they hove no corra- 
npondmg esnsible actualities, ore not only bound 
np with his most real and permanent personal 
Luteresls, hut even make mono intelliglbts to him 
the World of sense mound him, audnielp him to 
diasover Ite meanbg, worth, and trim ? Ah Kant 
has surely couduMvely shown, the mind has itu 
oi^ u ocmnectivo principles, which, nuderlved from 
nnd inexplicable by expuricncc, ore yet necesKary 
to ciparicnce. If knowlodgo wore as Spencer ro- 
stricts it, the conditions of Ite poEsildlity would 
he eiclnd^ from iL 

(£] Having prsjud^ the question by this defini¬ 
tion of the eoneeivable, Spencer proceeds to dooi 
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irilh tho fclifiMHiii «ncs;ptifiM CCincarnLilfi 

thfl ptintn u 54 tlia isatore ur tho UmveiT^i imil 
maintaiafl that *a critiatl osaniiniitioii will prove 
not only that no enrrent hyputho^ la tenable, 
bat ajau that no Leoahk hy j>c»theaia can be Irj^nl 
^p, 30). The Atbciatio hyputliesia el a seU-^i-tateQt 
UnivtrMi is ineonceiTauIe, oa it laiJlanna one 
rojTstery by anotlier; » ifi the Pemtheiatie, ior 
*T wi1 ]y to conceive self-asiatenco ia to conceive 

E oWitial exiatenM paEaiog into actual ejiBltBce 
y aoiiie inbcfeat ^eoelieity^, which we cannot do. 
Aa refffirthi tbo Theiatio fiypotbesl^ tlw moJoct 
with liumaTi nrt is proptrlj set aaida, sa this does 
not proiinco ita own. mntorifil^^ *Thc pT^netien 
of matter ont of nothing U the niyfilery. Granted 
an 'eiternal agoncy.' that mn^ w acconnted for ; 
and we mant oasame ‘Bcli-esiatcnc^^ and that la 
* rigoronuly inconccivahle. ‘ 

Tikla rtitEtnaUl oUv f<i* «TMal HMpmWila. 
ritaTBiasr to Litnlltj iht ultiEMt* raUs?™*.™' 

MiidomwJlh Uimirfa ol tlii *flshi e( tim L'mi™™*; tor lh»* 
UhiwfEi hcAd on ■liojfether iiecndir;)^ b» 
f^giogi pc w niii'M' in [awwd wftai 


.. jlofv. *iul 

__ __ nt tlnitilpiJUl [Htfanahtp 

witJi troJliildi Itquna Sadependwil jpf theau Sudm^. wM 
Sp«aea- eiJla tb* ihriitic ■jlatlat li n^tber 
which &sd li an ‘^stenuJ NEfocy,' mil the wJirtlotia^ nuHrtM 
■ QomUniw the Itaedi pT puthilKn (jjiuaieaeawj -ml th* 
ullthevla oi d*l«n (uwneeMidmiPsJ tn lii o-nthm « a c“’ 
MnilM], of Owl ii iutli,j.le<liittrtaci—P amotplijuii which 
entninEv doei Dot ccrofmin to *5[niv«i'i 
cdltiihLUlT, hut which (w many iMnkET* Ql «o« lyWan 
iltMvthcf himinc^ iFhinliTr thtli™ !■ m<|[iii*‘I to 
doS^lfatliB prudattlmof maiMrcmt nl ooEhtw, ** 

BOjBDvltJUfd tot^ pjiKxlloo ol mjt Oltlaieto, P^alit i3ue^ or 
metter HSil ml™l. but C»n h»«sIt 9 tbp pMelWHtT D* Mtl^r m 
In ^ u apErlu Lanlr, XitMt ■ irtf-cililtM* le 
jie»iso*i|T»hlc' Id lui unwxnMtod eaeertiwi, ei *fp«irt*iit 
mipteboi ImniUhlrlM^tiiAiiahL tp wucrive *h ei^QM on 
which thEiT? ll iJep«iden«?^ bqt which ta Bnt ItetU dffperrfr^ 

It ii the Srtance that flipaplnx om pb™* 

oar Ihbusilit that we pi* hd. by the apNlwtieo otthe c^miy 
tS aai^h- to tor uIiudoi UM deed dqE h explpib ItptJI 

pn pxplMfliliaD bPlrood. iteelt 

{c) After having tliua endeavaared to fibow ihat 
ail tlvt? oriea of the orifi^ of tbo Univerw are on- 
tenablot Spencer fiaes his ntten^nn on the nature 
of tbe Univerw. Wo must agaamo a Firat CauJso, 
which ifl Infinite and Absolnte ; and^ nevertheleea, 
these concepts^ all «iually lujccssaiy, «e yet 
mntaally oontradictoTy. Hera he borrows rrtely 
from Mnnscl. and indulges in the Mine verbal 
ingljleiy, thn futility ef which Iw alitaidy been 
abowia. The ooaclunion, wMcih w supported W 
such nrgamentaj i» put forward &a tanng the 
support of tbe raltgious ooUBciouanw itMilI. ‘ Net 
only is the omniprownce ml soniolhmg wbieb m^s 
comprchenaioxi that moat ahatraet beliei ^'tich la 
common to oil rHliLdon-i* which becomes the niore 
distinct in propurlion aa they develop, and which 

remaiiiB after thnlrdiKSoniant.alements lim^ been 

mutu^ly cancelled, hot it la tbit belief wbicb the 
most nn-npejiue oriticitnu of ctich leaveH nn<;ue 0 . 
tionnhle, or latber niaben it rn'or elenier’ (p. 45). 
Altliough it may be luimitted ttiit the conception 
of (iod has ebang^, as it necessarily moat, tiinM 
man’a thought ia dependent on eiperiencoj yet it 
ditiiit be mointeUneil that iho progTeaa has been 
mainly positive and, not ucgalive. Growing know¬ 
ledge oI self and of tho world di^^nocMMmly 
correct the conception ol God, hrlnfcdng it into 
eloMr harmony with exitenence t but this concep¬ 
tion of tlod U not lea* but more mtioimt, mornJ.. 
spiritnal I it nnswets the gnestion of tho mind, the 
longineM heart, and the ne&ls of the life 

mom and not Icm adequately. The religions 
ocnitciousness will assuredly not snstain tbe eon. 
tention that Hhis deepest, widest, and mont certain 
of facts that the Fewer which tba Universe nmni' 
festfi to ns is utterly insemtalilo.' 

(if) It is not ncsrtflsary for the present purpose 
to follow- SpenMi in his pn»f, lU the third chapter, 

.1. 1 -x- __r.. A. a vplAioiri MM ■In.n TnihnL-n- 


all the dllDcnUiea aico due to an inadctiUAte method 
of thought, which trie* in vatti to reduce the 
copctoto oompleiSty of eiistonco to an abairact 
simplicity of conception. To uii’a hut one LnEtauec,, 
be triM to prove that the self which knows caunut 
itsoU bfl known, for the relativity of tnowlcdgo 
invoUiM as ulLimato the dhrtinctioii of subject lud 
object. Bnt that nibjeet and object may bo du- 
cruomated, it is uocefignLry that both be amhtacc^l 
in tho unit y of cousciougness ; in eelf-conEciousnew 
that unity 1 b etill unity-in’difTcrcnce; aa Lbu atli la 
object to itaelJ as subject i and it is more woirf- 
play to ^rm that the self cannot both be intelUg- 
ible and intelligent. In fact,^ flelf-copaciouincs* is 
the ideal knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and bdng- Assuming lor the aake of ai^ineat 
that the wtimate ideas of scieDoe are inconoaivablc^ 
why does Spencer not draw the aamo ^nclmjioii 
for science and. religion 1 Science with inooneeiv- 
ahle ultimato ideas poesssses the realm of the 
knowable; religion with inconceivable nltimata 
idean must content itself with Lha unknowable. 
How can a system of knowledge bo be^cd on 
incouoeivablc ideas in one «we* and nc^ienco ho 
the necessary reault in the other T Tho proHi^te 
ideas of religion—the pheuomeua of the religious 
tiffin have an much elwni to bo treated aa dam of 
knowledge aa the percoptioas of the outer world 
w^th which Dcicnce occupies itself. Thu? ficspdicbini 
regarding uitimate ideas anderminoa seleocs as 
niach as religion. . , . , , 

(31 Thn srgnment ha the foorth chapter, hosftl 
on the relatiiuty of knowledge, ia honowed from 
Hamilton and Hansel. *Tho inference,' says 
Spencer, ^ which wa Had forced upon us when wo 
analyM the product of thought as uxhihUed ohjett- 
ively in MdoDtlfic ganarBliratmn, is winidly fovc^ 
upon us by an analysis of the p^es^ of thought 
M exhibited subjectively in coniicioasnesg' (p. 7*). 
fo) Tho anaiysia, ol tbo product of thought loads 
thU conclnsioiu ‘ Of necesalty, therefore* our 


to _ _ r - 

explanation mast eventually bring ns iovra to 
the ineiplitttble* The deepest tmlh which we m 
get at ninat ba nnacoountahle. Comprebemimn 
mu 0 t become aometliiug other than compreheuEiffn 
tefore tbo ultimate fact con ha ooniprehendcd. 
ThU tdtimnte fad* ho aasumca, w-ilT be 'aouio 
highly general fact respecting ibo constitntlon of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
factR ftTU merely different manifcatnticniB.’ Tho 
method! of explanation here taken Jor granted u 
entirdy false. To dmeover what ia common tu aU 
ptieaomena* and to ignoro thw diflerenew fram 
one another* k not to explain them. Tho logical 
ufiiv'ersal docs not at nJI account for the particu-lara 

StamhriUa The ahsliaction man do^not help 

ua to comprehend C»aar, Paul. Luther* Sapolran. 
It is the most concrete unity—that which combmes 
tho most numcrona and varied difftircnceo lu a 
FTstem withSn itteif—that ia the ultimate fact 
which not only explains all, bnt is itBolf oxphcable. 
Not iu tho divorce of exiatciiwand inielligoocp can 
thought ha brought to a h^t ; but £udy m «««j 
a conception aa makea reality moRt feJiy national 
f.jiTi its goal be found. Spencer* in looking away 
from ccmcreto differenceE to an abstract 
looking in the wrong direction for tho ultimato 
fact. Explication, to bo ndequato, ™ 

syntJiElic and not analytic; it must enit not in n 
gsncralijMitioD, hut in a systtem. 

{6) In the oniUvris of oonBcioinmeftB* theTCl^f'yirT 
Of knowlndge ia "aaid to imply tw o kmk of nt atmn 
^thn rslntion of pbjcct to lubjcct. and tho ndation 
of obiBcts to one Viotiier. ^oauso a « 

known only in such relations, bpcucer 
it cannot ^ knoi^ n in itself, whatever Hmt may 


that ihu ulUiimto srientifio ideas are abw incon- meam Tliia assuniptSrm* 

KhrnhuTi a cW Snmmatioa would show that I reality adds to rcairiy au clement so foreign ihut 
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conMqqently u knoTim it is otlucr llaan it ^ ^ 
rtul tcinwiTi, iHi Bil ftbrardicy which h-iia mlrttaAiJT >*^11 
suillciently trpos&l SpctiMr Rdopt* HiuriTltcinii 
ohjection^ tbBt tiod h-b- the Ahfiolutfi inttiit- be tnowo. 
eitlicr M tiibject or bb olj|6ct, or m the LndiHerts^oo 
ijf bcitb. But Twh-Bt forbuhi onr thinking of 
the object of oui tno^vlwige—^in ho far ea God 
HimsoTi liaie diHtioimLsbMl onr oonsdoiUBiesai from 
Hia own—la the saljoct Y'llkh thilllw alJ tbinj^a 09 
eiiatcQt by ffis vfill? We as Bubjecta tnoving 
tjoil are. for God* objects irbicb do not limit Hiui 
inEnituJe, or dEtermine Hie abMilutenrasa, bc^jiae 
Hu Iwowe us as Misttnt in diatinctiou ttom Hira- 
Bclf by Ilia own wlWoturtniiiBtiop ond wlf- 
limitattom Onr intoJligenOB which Books God m 
ita object, tnd which, pp die awupiplion thut the 
Univerw is a niimifestation. and not a concosJmeot 
of God. belioroe that it known God, miiat be by 
God's Pot dolRHive, if God doe* not munifiist 
HinvBuir u He Li, It wonM reqairo much moro 
eogent Djgnuieats than these vurbnJ jngglErius of 
Bpepccr to convipcc u® tboit God made mtelligcnoes 
in KUcb wine tliai Mo Himself oonld never bceODie 
inulligible to Giem. Enopgb ha® (Uready been 
said iu» abuat tbo sceood sonse in wbich the 
relntivity of knowledge ia OBod. To coocuivc God 
i® not to tbink & Bemg out of fdl rebition®, hnt b 
B eing whoso reality is raroaled in His relation®, 
conatitn ted by Himself, 

(c) Wbllo agreeing with Hamilton bi this arga* 
ment from tbo lalatinty of knowledgu, Spencer 
difiers from him in Jissurtlog that the tmrelateat 
though inconceivable, I* yet a constituent eleuient 
of thought. ^ Our notion of the Limited," be says, 

■* U cpmposedH. firatiy, of a conficiouapess of some 
bind of being, and, sMondly, pf tho oonscionsuesB 
of tbo limits undeTWbicIi it IB knovra. In the aoG- 
Lbdcical not^nn of tbo Unlimited, tbft conaciousmJSs 
of liinitB is abolhih^. bat not. the conaciousnusa of 
»me kind of being. U i» quite true tJial in tlie 
absence of conceived limit# this couBCiciUBncw 
cease® to bo a conoept projArly so called,, but it is 
none the less trae timt it remains as a mode of 
conaciotiHQeefl * iP'fKlh Uo then tella n® that this 
Bomotbing U oouutitutcd by "combiinipg Aucce^ve 
ctjnciepti deprived of tbeii iimica and conditions^ 
(p, iMh H ere a logical abrtractiou is SQupowsl to 
l>e a T^-ftlity, and el-on the reality ihafceiplaiiw alj j 
but, 0# bs^'t already been sbovru, God, to explaiD 
tbn Universe, must be eonceived aa tbe conerst* 
unity which embraces all ditferenoM, and relattis 
them to one another. 

(4) Speucicr hojie®, In the 6fth chapter,that 'in the 
a^eertion oi a H^Lty utterly macrptahle in lutun^ 
Bcience and rclijpon will be reconciled, ^ Science u 
Ui admit the exutenee, religion the inBcrutaWe 
natnre of IhU reality. He tbinks that tbi® will 
not bo a ^lin appeal, as hJs understanding of tljc 
history of religion ia that it i# developing m this 
direction. How miHtakim hs is noeda no proof. 
The religiouB conacionsnea* does recognize that 
tbe abysmal depths of the Pirino cannot be 
fathomed by the homan mind; but it does not 
admit thnt the truth about God it claiiun to pewsesa 
is an illnaion. Fuligioos knowledge! i# valid and 
v'nluable, tliougb imperfect and ineornplete. 
Spencer requires religion Co give up the oonception 
oi God H perwnaL ^ It i* just potasible,. he »y^ 
' that there i® a rood# of being a® much transcend¬ 
ing Intelligence and Will aa thcuo tianseend 
mechiiiiieal mutlon/ Nevertheless he iiwi®^ on 
interiireting the L'niver&o w hich ia Uio manuesta- 
Lion of tbe nitimate reality as imrehanieal motion. 
Rejecting the Wsheat conceivable category a-) too 
low fpt tbo reality* he insiHte on applying to it# 
manifiaiULtiotie the lowest conpeivablD category. 
H« reprosents Gm inicmtablo my»tery a® ewmbI 
energy, w'bile dwlining to deaciibe it as Iritelligent 


Will Hia ^slera U materialiatic mthec titan 
idealistie. He get# rid of tha peiwnality of re¬ 
ligion to aubatitnte not a higlier but a lower 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In aur- 
reoderiugtheperBoniiityofGod, religion snmuidem 
erarything; in admitting the eiiatenc# qi thia 
reality, Bctsnce is in no way restrained in its ei- 
phuiation of the world in lomifl of matter and 
motion. In tbi® reconedintion religion losesi 
Bcianofl gains, everything* 

In the criticism of the antbow passed in review 
tbe objections to AguMticiam have been steted* 
Bnt a orief BpmniaTy may be allowed at the eloAe. 
The materinliatLc exphmalion for which it Beetp 
to find room ia inadeqaate to accqpnt for life, 
mind, momlily, religion. The idealistte erj»l«;na- 
! tion which it seeks to shut out not only does justice 
to the higbeat inteieBta of life, but make# more in¬ 
telligible the whole process of tba Universe u an 
evolution of spirit. The tbeoi^ of knowledge on 
which it rests U pMptical iu ita raemlt, juui thin 
loepticiam must eiloud to acJcnMi a# well an to 
pliilGBOpby imd theology. The tmat in tbe reaMJii 
I of man, on which the proof of God’s GccUtence reeta, 
is aa Tioeessary to give validity to the conclnaians 
of Bidcfloe. The argumenta from the ndativlty of 
knowledge, tbe conditioiiatcnesa of thought, the 
pegativo oharaator of the conception# of the In* 
(toite and Abaolato, have the futility of scholastic 
ahstraetlons and verbal subtleties, and abow no 
dlrMt contact with any intelligible reality* The 
relipioui oouscipujsness is al together Diierepreficntod 
when It is claimed SB confirming the conupsion of 
the inscniUble nature of tb# alternate reality. 
Mote recent phiioaophival devdopmonta encoutugo 
the expectetiou that .\grvoiitici*m will soon b# a 
auperseded inodo of thought* 

Lrra]uwi.a.-*TlH mriu ot Lb* vittor* dlKuiHd i^KtuK) to 
c»tuu|i»dt*lio LcaU* Sbreben"" apnorfis'f jifiwtfjr 
' In kll b«ka ol Obii*Uui ApclKictirB mitnw bltentlDn 1* irlvn) to 
Ibo ipbjaif:^ h jwiiaJlj bp lOcnninfetldAl ftT* FUaL I 

(itojt wul Wapd's Jralurafiini and (hKBlt 

AtruEu E. Gakvii:* 

AGNOSTICISM {Buddhist). — One of tbe 
! most important and, in i^o wava, most obwurp 
qiieatipns in Buddhism is whnlucr the Buddha 
was an agnostic, in tbo aens# that be rt^fmrcd to 
lAT-pto** an opinion npon a future life (ttanamigra- 
tion) and ou the atate of the Buddha niter death, 
and iwcaohed only the attainment of " nind^upon 
eaitn? We propose, in the firat instance* to de- 
scribe tbe anihorities bearing upon tbl® qaesidon, 
than to diserme tliem, luid finally to di^w eon- 
cinsions. 

1. Atithoritiefi.—I* VVben Buddha Is asked by 
King AjfitaiutrCL what are the actual fruit* of a 
'Tet^OD# life' {or lue of a monk* irafiMinyd;),* be 
givoe ui answer In which there i® nothing meta- 
pbyidcal- Uo ra^rd# the queadon, a# in® inter¬ 
locutor deaEioa, from tbe ^int of view of the 
pre^nt life* In tbo first placo, tbe monastic etete 
confer® a great dignity on the pereon who a^umes 
it. The aluve who has become a monk Lm. honoured 
hy bU former mnator % in the i^oioq way the free 
man is reliei'ed from private cares* There is, boiv- 
over, something bettor: good conduct, mastery 
over onewlf, food and clothing in snlficicncy but 
without exces®, pttoduee a rich oontentment-t And 
ibere is sometbing better #tlU: the practice of 
iutcoriv#' tmnoea^ the kuowiadga which 

aoeompanic* tlLijm, and the annihilation of all 
passion, the attainmopt, in a word, of fhu state of 
an arAof or Oif lurm^ npou earth'—thisse are the 
sublime tmiiii of the monastic Ufe^ 

* BAi tto .fi^atqJMLrjitohiJuUU, b^bs. L pv, l7*#a, 
v^rteriu aeiiDlu*, uvl receal^ Iw Rlir* Nsvhla, Diait^aa ^ 
iludd^, pp. -with >n IqiimiaccfeH. 

t Iton urs muy H-mmHwv- ducription* of tto topfiliieM ut 
lir» in Um foiHb ninoof tJvc trewi, wtiJcb. srt raorf kukd^ sod 
eomjdaiifeaS rm-n, ch* ix*). 
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z. Thifl sketch cf tlic lucn^tic 
wilt Wa shall coTiena ontfxivtsi ^ a dhs^^B 

Snha most reiniurkaWo. Perbam cha;^^ 

temtie U that Telflled in the 

B^Ihiha is oddns^ M 

teacL the dtwtiitie of wmihiliLtian [that is w 

i. .0 ‘!“±' “ir /°r 



^y^nmn TfoSi; and tliis pasiast!, in 
of Uie future life ts 
the iiflptft^ien left by the dmlcgnc as 

sn^mgn^ “Ne't^f the 

cite fi series of |irei»sttiaiii, pf 
SSst aie Qt hiatortcal 

.rv. nriiArntcd aa stranise and hlicn ta Buddliism f 
nud ^while aomc are niore ujHicilicaJls' eondeinned ^ 

;^!S - "wS S rej»W. Tl.= follw-^S “■ 

%? M^Th. ii.ivFn» «nd to ».Hv" oK^iJ 

bSSSir-i belief founded upon the fact tl«t 
i^St. tovo B.™<>rT of tholr proviso, o^oit. 

“(HTho unUeiso ito the Kml ue. et 
th‘o «™o too, '«'^„;S?o?'toSvt«“ h« 
ShT£ 5 ^S‘'a S'' S“hLo "thoT hcioE. ^ 
~ritoM?,^r b.J<«« to »ol u) otomol and the 

?h'^^S,“™r« io W toftod ie .pto, fS) 
hiiLd ferimlitnited at the sides and htni^ 
tU bap and the iNottcm, J(d> neither hiwl^ 
nor unlimited conUadictitin is not BiplJUD^ 
l 3 i It is pOMihle to fefnsO to chooaa between 
fom pTOpofiititfM taifirinationH denial, aimultM^iui 
fiffimiatSn of the eiiffinnative and ncgRtirfl, eima]- 
JSSm dcBial of the affirmative and tbo 

5 ?ith refereuw total the 
it,] the realUy of ' anparitiop^lKjBgs, 
froit of actioM. the veneW We ™ 

who set free from dsnre, ».«. of the aeAnl, 
This refnisat i» tftld to he a eiffn of stup^ti bjW 
Teafiherti of auch doctrine are ahppefy 

soul has no cause, that K It apptaia in 
the nrciiit world without haiTUfl pa^ through 
a urJSa exislenw. In ihe^e way the ^ent 
«tvaLotion uf the universe has had no antMedenle^l 
ffil Thu eonl haa, after dwtth, (a) ^dmious exwt 
fJoL conceived under sixteen different ! 

(^ik viueon!»cioua existence, under eight differeuE 
!ii«ts; (cl existence neither conMacus nor un^u^ 
under eight different aspects; or f(f) it le 

. _ . I-in_^u.. .q^R](r vvfL. EL lOS-m. 


oimihiiaicd at death (seven dUtiuct tJioon«i> corre- 
STitilldlii^ to l&^^en clAfci^ -of lljllifcj- 
^ 6 ) ^e maintmn that niVnJna is attained m 
this We ((fi(fA<WAam inaniWdraiy, cpnwtvcd the 

possoMion ekher of the foiith **^iSy 

Sr^( the firetf, otc., up W tlie fourth ecatasy 

opiniopa tcEanlinB 

J,™ thmrira = 1 The Buddlui kirtWHi 

the conBecucucca which they entail upon fbow 
tho So^ th^ ; thi^ fona ihe act in wlu^ ttie 
I J^onint^iiro caught, hwnmug with 
feievea himaelf to be aUr^t. The B^dd^ 
kiiowfl far hatter thiap, vil, the on^n sad tho end 
of Beosatimia, and the means of EScapiuE them. U® 
a^ng that ho has ^ 

^re-hithin limnudf; »lone as boa 
is seen by go^ and men ; alter bis death neither 

ifoda not men will BM him. . 

” A Of idl the questions Taised in the fi^et oi 
Biihma^ only ten appear in the 
L 42».S Thwe are especially unpotUnt, 
iiight^Biodidwitions they constitntp 11 *= Jjjf 
fourteen queaiiojia to which no reply L-i allow ^.D 
(ly Etemitv of the ualverHi i la it eternal 1 U 

it Don-etemEl! , :„(:«!+«» la 

(■>) Infinity of the univcnse; Is it mfiinte. la 

( 3 ?^Thc vital principle {/itw) i^d the : Are 

ihVv identic^t Arc they non-identicaJ T ^ 

(i) Continued life of the TathflgaU. v.*. the 
arkat the aaint, ‘he whoae tliought is tnumci' 
nated'' - Does he survive death I 1 >om ho not sur- 
Eh^l Must we asuert of eoch tm pua at the sa^ 
timo survival ami non-survival of death. Must 

^\lSu^iIS?i3 sulticicutly curious y> uudit on oh^ 
taining a 2 auawer to thew qn^tions* >rhi^ lie 
recatiS as fandainental. The Buddlia rchisas to 
5^y. He hBHv/ithhold mfonpaUon ou tUo ques’ 
tK of the etornity of otherwise of the uiuieree, 


vfe s-**-*!^ --^ “ 

“S"S,5SSI||aH:“ 

;™ps:^sgirn;.r 

t b to i^, ~ 

^ iIW«Cii^i, p. UT, ^ “*****' ^ 

''faille it TjdllHT «i«™U utJMtoB’BHirBMlIJi *™l 

(oSSZ «s^mJDS 



wi* Ji St- Pitrr^fsmrg, vL 6370. 

WlKSoe ittm ttm «set that It nr^ 
iSH R^SiaT^lieviSf hlnwJl to ta th* cr^tor, b euiitit In 

VkT-nvt M erHHTtSlWi* lUD* JJTiiudpJt a KTIh 

f-i ^fllhThr tbA SuiiLrik liU W*® -MbW^ fl-F^k 

5 |H«Ddl. flT thr TebHfBW i» I* tliS 

ftlit ^ . u_. Undl^MiUTm Ln h\m EiJt WlrtliM mm h« E»kei up 

. , ^ cr w^^P» I „ waiab ol In Uw 

lb* r«4s AblecT to Bacldblnn tliat h sdralt* 


to a» fc*a B»at»i 

Ili4 oth*!' *iru”n^wcirthT tliAl tbTWaitrft 

to * n-itlMWt botiiiinl^r ^1* 1* tllB*,' OOTtiarj" 

Si+nfBjiotod *lwr*. Tbaqvertw^ 
[aUwJiitcnirftta'bQbotaatto^ 

bcbwt ■tlaSn mTT*HaT_ xrili naif b U bis* to 

K^btins* it**ia niVid^ JtolTttvn ^ 

tov th«l.Mil* belni* fcU^ b !i 'iinifult to 

Aetonwuii* tb* ods’j^ b hhht' sUen t* uudiiblM' 

irf tlK qo^on. 'vitol pr*^^ 

dactrlin. 1^ ^ nrljil^Buddlibia nwlsntoJi^ 

[jiaiieAdnifHlj wUb lb* t^T' dtcatoll^bj 

tto ptrKiDit *1*1 ■0“OaU*4 diiwto* tba nlpa*fcanJAfl, 

Lb« lUhnkal word tb* ®tli*r *ttoiud;A» 

tlifr fbnuEBl ol (o^ •!Ficiu-to: toBtotioB, *b).). fnim 

(bodllr H)" th* *ub]*rt pt tb* 
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cCc-.» ^IfCCAde? knO'W'l'pdge t>ii this poiat not 
ncip in my waj towmlo tiio oniiinilaLiaq of tb<] 
ptmfliOIW, 

S" III tlie 'DLaJo^ia of Vaeclm'^' vra ob&Rri'o n 
sliyttly ililloi^nt attitude oo the inirt of Eqdilha. 

1 hop q^nesttuned (le to tdie ton points above speci- 
fiod, be »ndomIlF^ tbc ten - thconoH'; they pfnSnco 
BulTennj', and do not fanip to^aida the mnihDotlon 
hiniieli liiLfl no ‘ thEoriej* 
{ftiffni); ha to&clunij {di/i/te, hLs Icnowledii^} em- 
braooa the tiandAeut only ijPflJi tAnndk^}, the 
oonstitnent oieinento of boiD£;s^ tbeir beidUQina 
and Uioij eniL fn fact) ao Jma be™ pointed ont. 


th eoriea' connected Tvith tlie paat or riitnrc) 
and tbe Identity aqroarvivni after death of tlw Ego, 
prcauupcfte the exatenco of the Ego^ hut thia 
Ego docis not oxLat in itself; them U only m 
ag^e|»tlan, a complex of tJLond^. 

V aceba iasat^ nod nctnmLog' to the four oueS" 
tionn concerning tbs exwteiioe nftar death ot tbe 
ratikltgata, 'wbn ^is bare denoted by a deseriptifn 
Uscisiy nmutii^Aitia, 'he whose thonght is set 
free» he reoelvce a fortneJ answer; ■ It is wtouc 
to sfty that the Tatbflrata exists after deatb. 
wrong tn vy that he dwa not eiiat, vmmg to 
assert Survival md the coatrary, wroflfj to deny 
^iri. ^necha fails to comprehend this, and the 
Buddha explains; 'Cm it ho said of an exttn^ 
flame that it has cone to tho right or to 
the left ... * SirallaTiyrn the TathOj^ta there 
o.twta no mat ter, no ticandAa whiahone could nante 
when speaking of the Tathdgata j and being tdinn 
^ matter and the 

Tatndpta is deep, immeasarahlOpf unfathomable, 
ilka the ipraat ocean. It is wrong to »y that 
not'Sut wnHig to ay that he does 

■ “y. If wp ondErttand corroetly, ft ia 

impooaihle citb^ to assort or deny, or to any any. 
thing about what duiiii not otirt, iBUinuQli as it 
13 not an object nf knawicdga. But tho afcnwrfArt# 
are Uie imly ohj«ta of kno wledge) and the tkttn- 
w Lich conatjtnted themarj^ - whose thnqght is 
Mt tr«, have no eiiateuca after ihiath, tho emmci- 
l^ion of the thought oouiristing in this^ that the 
ttionght does not racoiuLittito the flhaikiiUji in a 
new' ^uping, 

6. This compariMn of the Tatlifigata with llie 
great o^n ta repeated La a passage in which it 

\V"hy hue the Iluddha not revealed whether he 
■ * i. death ? * To this qnostion, 

asked by King Pa^adi, a learned non replica; 

Hast thou a piathcrastician who oOnld numsuTO 
tbo water of the ocean? . . , 7hfl oc«m is deep, 
iminoasnrable, nn£athon4ahlo. In the Mine way 
tkere exists no matter in the Tsthtgatfi . * /as 

nboro, §5}, jj . nw) 

tnnii chKlr, bowever 

IhM It does tidl Ik>^ 'Xbe wittr oJ Uhi' mnn ersdef uoeuarv 
JbCtiE I' ^ ™«tr wJidi* tt)« TathljpLt* tiller dstUi 

iMDot be aaJfflilisel) nwMunai, „ [lUKjBwri^eiyjH tbwv oo 


wocliiripfiTtitl ibe 
iivrCtUQt AJir AAfr bofstf' Abli Efh Ar,H.PA wksi 

S°iSlLt '* u™ S i 

un i on ib« Kipn d PJ.J«ibei:jf, m 

kBij«lied|^ The ectiosrt, hcwprrr, doe* ogt.ttem to 

iii IEuhIii BvctaiiyrtM, tot] the iliiilh ol ui* 
trap li Uim jusUflortion In the isT^iit liutum. ^ 

I tlL 1^. Wtfrtn, 5k ISS; >Bki Olklenbeir 

^-.2^1, th* ooikwjiUm or tbo ivnent irtlctt: ci« 

to LtH HiU te* oWijitkn* uniitr whJ^ b* to hJm 


koipr runanM hi hint jjsjthinir B*pabJe of hrf* * 
pt niMHurrd) tfii njpn uioJy. xrotMaf «taiu of 
fclMWn lifid UEgcrfbfd, 

Bnt w]iy 19 it heresy to maintain the amlihili- 
tion of tJiO Tathigata? Becausn there is no on- 
portonity of diatinguiBhing between the Tattiflca^ 
Iiv'^ and tho Tathilgata aftar death. ^ And Wt 
M it j* v^ong to assort thftt the Tatbdgata) daring 
hw lifctinuv » either distinct from or idnnticu 

vnth the either united or singly)_tho 

Tathigata, evtfu dnting lifs) cannot be ‘really 
apprehended/ there is nothing real in fdm, Buddha 
\A only a name,—eo what is ime of the Tathhgata 
13 true of the Ego. of any Ego whatevor j the Kto 
does not exist in itoclf.t This way of looking at 
problEjn Is precisely that adopted hy tho 
Auodryuna ond Lub ASdahyamiAa s^iKiIx, Tho 
rathigata boa no further exLatenoe, becanse there 
IS no TathAgnta. It is the same in r/ufufy with 
rU the other ao -called E^k The Bmldha has 
nothing to say about them, beeansg it is imiioss. 
ible te speak about what does not oiwLt 
f *1 —We have thus given an account 

of tiie diuef authontiea on w'hich the study of tlio 
prohlum of ax^astkism ought to ho baaed. Thesa 
doeamontSp the aguogtio sLatements of the Buddha 
“Pon various probloma, md ossumine 
Rightly diHercnt form*, admit apparently of three 
rA““tradictoiy. interpretations: 

™ ^•le ultimate uuddrU-ing 
belief iu the niind of the Buddha assumed te he 
on agnostic, and with Urn oflieial doctrinB of tlio 
Order) w Juch in /poutivist' in the modem sensa 
of tM Word. [2j They conceal, for reasons of a 
pi^tical kind, on iniplled affiliation teaching 
Che future Jifn of ordiuiLnr men quite as muuh 
^ tlio piwtente after death of tfan ‘enumnipated.' 
l5j rhey coQxtitnte a forrna] deufsl both of the 
Ckiateucn of the 'emancipated^ mid of the Egp, 

lil wtlcb WMlilS 

sntlojr Ol Uiii ''pbprun uj “ u bbcEdh*. 
0 “niWntc pr tb* iD^a*fy, bal fbrhM. 

WBOel^bLUtTOf Uieobj^ iq bj dOtihff gp 'fcU IrH™, 

eacape bekn^ <Mfht b tiM- t&gKal ikL^ I 

Lit OB exiteiine the three interprQtatioQS. 

I. dynoi^ieunu—The fiiut cunjititut'isi one of th a 
+k^4.^ temarkahle uon^ the nutnErous systems 
tlint Western analysis him recently disentaJEiirled 
from th^ p^pte ol the Buddha which am more 
OT leas fojl^f^y preserved in the PdU writings, 

? ren^Arknble quite as mnoh fot its own eafce 
iw for tho contrast which it presents to the titv- 

M'S.^iSSSfS/^fe Ml b”'S?.'5S 

. Uwoijll ‘ iqiDliBliwhl*' fSKbAiml. 

HfibauuiiCTj wofd ^-fKtaa irauid: 


blaiiih«d 

D iMli u 


th* iMlt H UB,- 

Of inrcgL An oh 
«»t, Ktr bjf Ecwl 


1 :■ ^ LbuJ Lhiit th* 'tcbi^ 

Is (ki^terwy Pinplayed hv tb* JiddAm- 


‘Pi adUin: -amaU^o aof 

*m nwaltrr rojKted «1 shiLLnJ, hfJiUf pdl.coiLtm. 
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vrtiliuj? spirit tff Hindu rdij^oii!!. Amid Lhe lustii- 
Tihni mj'tbolofjd'tfiJi dogmatic, myBti'i^ pcuituntMilp 
jinJ ritudifitic grourth which ujq pc?rir>d of the 
BrAhmiiuia imd the UpimifaAtB, add of Jiuniim 
extiitiUtdp the Hndiihn hud esiaHiahM his Onier 
with atern sldi|dieity and a.' a htfittlj nw^rftl 
rofiiiDt* Ai a. matter nf Tiwt, iKij6lldMai+ wiiK tbs 
four farnods eestasiea [rfAyduflJi which were re¬ 
garded hy the early Buddhmta aa older tliim, Bud- 
dliianipt iH one of the chief featnrea of this i^gima 
BudilhLHts, however, do not claim that ilAtfiina by 
it«clf atrorda any vainabie superior hnowleo^, My 
wnijematuTal virtue or malght into the IHvine 
Without dtupa raging the 'diviiio eyo,' the memory 
of iortntr bmiup dio pawiBg ihrotigh wall^ et&j, 
which aie the nattiral resulta of ecstasy, their 
eliief aim is to proddM by naental rather than 
physical meonit a state of mind full of reetfalnew 
add metal Imught, to the reality ol whitb esperi- 
cnee ehoiild teetifjj, and which, in the clgtasjcal 
country of the yog'i^j a * ooeitlriat ‘ doettiue, 
w^hose only eoncem la moml liappinwsp need not 
bo ashamed to owu^ 

The point of view ascribed to the Buddha is 
euLctly that of Ajatnsalrot 'Of what use m 
the pnsent world ia the monaatio life, and in 
oenonLl the practice of virtue, the eiceUent RTM- 
ticel’^ To this qnestioD by ilaclf tlio reply will be 
that the importanifo of the monastio life is e^u- 
tiallj in * thiii viMble world/ It is mdoed posnible, 
Buddha wemfl to Fwy, that virtue may 1» beDsfid^ 
In another CKistonce, hut experienca has clearly 
proved that, iimctlacd aa 1 teach it, and fouowiog 
a middle cuujree between excosa and the wrrowfu] 
life of penance which Jiignntha (founder qf tbo 
order of the Jainaa) prsflolica, boiing jiw»csBed of all 
thikL is rieeesBarT,^for thu attainm&nt of the cem- 
ditLun of an arXof is difficnit ftud reqTjlnM h^Lly 
vigour,t'"theu virtue produces perfect happin«» 
uimn earth. What more do you wish t it you 
arc not sarisDed, go elaewheto j sJiani physiemna 
ore leraom 

f 3 ueu„ in broad outline and apart mun the the<^ 
of w-istaw, U the cftseace of the BuddbUm whicK 
our noo-Boddbists preach. These oonctueienfl can 
bo m^ed only by ‘ doctoring^ tradition, by 
ignorin^^ in partieuliir all that our authoritiw wy 
ooiicetning the reward of nctiona in future birtha; 
and iAat ia certainly genuine Buddhiam. 

It should be uotetl further (and this gives ipecW 
colour to his aa-f^lcd ugno&tickam) that Buddha 
never sayii, ‘ [ do pot know/ Be flomattmiM sayn, 

* You are to Itnow noLbing ibeut It,' That is eu- 
tirdly difTcrentrl Ths tnuUtlon corndsttntly elaima 
that the Buddha wo* omiiLBclent {ramypWi) not 
only in the narrow senao of the term, pOEflssing 
tho'kuowledge of what waa necesaary for salvation, 
knowings or the means which lend to the oiitaiici- 
luitiou Cl thought—a knowledge w hich he sbore^l 
with I he Pratyckaliuddli^.eto.—hat also universal 
omuiEciouen the knawlodge of 

all that was and is and le to eomc.| 

* I'MHB lh« v*rr bcfniinlii^ BaddUHi cUBa to 1w > ".eniddlB 
wbr,' Tills luUdlt wgkv, wQQ(n|[a{r |j> Aun^ sutfaaidtea, dcdiMb 
lev KToklLEir IhB ISO Hcidl entnuiiH) rt dnctrtqc^OfllrmallHti 
/ink (tenlu uE 4 Mif, «vbi|ien» ■iter d£>Lb, eta 001- thr voed. 
In jta Fu'tlu Tw, w ucu B (o n((r to UiKipLInu^' or puiitetitldLl 
niodiiratiop. tiu Saddidii. mbnk. cfaMS stit IdouI^ In Kuiial 
Ti1<siuna fMt tw fcetps hLiBHlt Erw hom Um nuartM raicfara, 
tiwiiOfBovticiM. 6 f* Darldi, iiniujww, P-*W. 

t Hbyp Dfcfkh, JKoE-^jew, p. tl, iu 1- 

f tat*™* ot which ti artdaat, wm poEatail 

Mt m the ppewni wrttrr Ip-A , ... 

I Ttia anfriauuv ndSlo eba wrlCar'a kzwwfei^ In wUeh a 
wotmrrAblhWM iuirc*rt«l !■ lb* rfinywlon -la Ehn TaivEpa^ 
a wnrt tr Ihv KrihTiiiw KiUftiirtK on Um otaalarkiHe 
of tlw Burldia. Kemilila mabitalDl Ifall nil fciurtrw™ Ij df- 
rfvcil Eveiu tJ» Veda, net fr'f™ taachi^ o4 Dmlilha. 
And bt riif«»eatB. tha Ihidahj**. hi* mtagMlnU Rmnahn^ Id 
K lip ij, mrd* lo ttil* cfloCt ■ ' GruUd UhU Ui* ttuddlia Jae* ncu 
kaow Uh ipua'bef at di* liiHCt*, cexl, whu d«f [Jw* luttar? 


Z* Thx oynorffe atetfcnifsis iji«y cOTtoeof panfive 
ajyfTOififioiw.—(1) The tecsLi thcmsoivcs invite ur to 
rtudy the reasone, opportimo or otberwiiw, which 
justmod the Buddha in tcfttBitig to answer certain 
quKrtioiia of A eoeniologicsJ or metAphyrical nature. 

tin one occuisiou the Buddha deciares that the 
World fa ineonfdsteat wi th him, hut that he Is uot 
ineonshsteo b with the world; tlrat he aKsentB to all 
to which the world nsfcnta, so far ae it in hosed on 
SE»und reasonH. And, in feet, he hornctirnca aJHtms 
that, since dHmcd and Fj^tiapening nru ilis wont 
nTTlii, and the nh^cjnce oi ducord. la tlm esiiontifll 
characteristic of a muuk, one ought to refrain from 
cxpreusiiig any oniuion.* Morsover, moral ihoia- 
pcutics, directed towards the emajiciyaiion of 
thoQgbt, denisjida the regular purlficBtion of the 
miuu, progrcBidve imppnseioii of ajl the idcM to 
which lim mind can cling, extending even to un- 
conssciousaess of the end in view, since this tan ba 
Attaint only la f he suppression of ihumght. ‘To 
Jong for uirv&nft ia sheer folly nod an Jiii.’inclhle 
olKtAcle to its attidntuent,^ Thus, on the one hand, 
the Buddhist shotdd try to win the favour of bH, 
and to chooaa the more advantageoUH course or 
that which involves leaa evil, ‘ Just aa it ia neoe*- 
sBoy to speak to each in bis own langua^, nud lo 
preach to barbarianH in the language of the bar- 
bariaiie,'' m it xh oncessury to avoid hurting or 
ortendingany one, and to guide each on that juthi 
of isrogreps whieli he U capable of following, lo 
the neglpct oven of tho real tmtli, that is to say, 
even by inoxuct rtatementa, And, on the otb« 
hand, tha belief, the ‘view' fdfsfii, which ia iu 
itself pctfoctly ;iiBtified, that wo have _ pussed 
throu^ LanuEEkcrable esiatancca before aiTivin|^ at 
the ptescnt one, uiuat be ahundoned, beoiuise it in 
inimical to ssdvation, inHimiuch aa it euggesta the 
lElea of the poimaneuce of the individu^ It is, 
inoreOTOt, in laolity false, the Lest of the trntb ot any 
propoflitiop being its accord with the end in view. 

f*J Two pombi} moreover, of capital importance 
rest upon tha nicwt definite teatiuiDuy. ft is wt- 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very dirtinct attitude tow&rda the q^ncs- 
tion of action (Iwrtiiwi [which ocnllp uid conse¬ 
quently Uie question of existence after death. To 
quote the toxta would be iniptwidblo, and perhaps 
it ia of greater mlereat to recall the hiatoneaJ ex¬ 
ample of thp friendly relatinus existing between 
the Order and tlie sects (Ag^kas, Ja(ilaj§) who 
accepted tho doctrine of the fmit ol worfc».t 

The early Buddhists believEd in rctrihuHon for 
Bctiona, in Urn influence which oariittr cxisteiuw 
exercised upon the present, and iu a future life 
Conditioned by the occauinlatod and iuiputahle 
eOheta of previods acttoiu. 

There la uo Ui-s evidence tliat they believed iu 
tho '{loi^iLillity of eecaplng froui the c^le or whirl- 
pool of existence to the rest of ninwHo. ‘ f n tho 
Language of that time/ as nvery com patent judge 
ndiriaS, ■ tbe word n irrtlijiJ4 aiwuyH denoLsd aapreme 
happinfijaj apart from any idea of annihUatioii,' 

11* know*, and li* ahme woi aU* to impart Lo iw, htId^ tiulh' 
<*» ./HJjf, iMw, Pfva«aff.> , iL _j_ 

IL wttl be Botlwa Itint, la tho rtdrr lurfoiivo, Buddh*, MTiiiit 
OltaflJKl m 6«fAf, think ! of till** ttflTWai in ptaEKrtHlOB i« 
WMihv to t* th* Sou In OMriva hb li;acldjir. hiv* m 

iBEom W «3 oE th* death ot th*** ihrw 
IrowatiC H-onwver, Buddha bwitaU* 6* un 

hoi t* I* enODLirttii^ bj Jlndunl. The** 

ofieivrtftl* exnlijivcd Vt Ei»v* b«a nwre ^ 

ol Bnddtov trlwj woe inxlmu to OMapJy with Awldlr *»Sv 

t JfoJbdni^, t Bft. ll7vij»,T,T, ShS IBL p. 1»). If 

flco-wonhlrriri *Bd m 

toedv* the ffidltiatlinii (dirtclIjA end nu to 

ba ininoMd ATHm than. And lor wJial r<'a™ r Hw**, o qurtU^ 
llDlii^K^dMlrtaf UvmI *£11™* TVrt:irfl th«|r rrtfnjii, Ood 
doKtt hav* thifii' rwoJisfiniMrctiiit •»JT^ 
Lbl* It may b* inEErmi tbit th* thief doffinttk tenet m th* 
pftmJctiT Cturt* VMM th* dOCtriiM oi larrM. 
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^wd, qnju pr^b^Uq uat b ths HjuxvMda ot 
BtuJdbXun, 1 ^ caqocptlm at ^4 bctu IdeAtifledL w 

■loHot K, wflb Uaqt e( Mtirtlil l Mti o^ octUb rscrvAiwiit btldif 
tofWTitf Ctr, tmm ^ very Hrat th« 
KuUbistd dltcrtwj tiu mtil ntFTfvB. bfnB 111 cntiiiuT g^tnDta- 
liau. ihr widcfit dii^Ucui Ui jfhkiuiI— vpim# 

nbjcct to ao T^Llrth vt kdbwki ilivtlt. 

1^ qjli« Hjf tfai tuu ivbiri] KUKh B iKCUSmr tnwtUMW to Ibv 
oMptioA of ^ ttirn}^ DHID mrVuJ or, U Ilui Iwuomh ms. 

iwi'yiictiBniiio^ it wwdd b* M 
Jlzniutioq of Uuddbiaiq kmI dcbultrtq from tfafl 
iwipu OjBditlim or lDdiu> RiQfffaHlif to rEiMlat tbo iroid bIw> 
pitrt, to Um qlMaDHBL of Ltnt [iCTfacf 
1 »ta wBOLrI Jjjr tlu ntln o a! ftrAaiohlji, Or " nirgJ^ ttbOli 
Unii- 

toict dHsollqm: ^Ttui fMpGB urta tuo mt off Imt Bod 
OMtHL riijb la wlAloaL law ban an cartl] BtUi^ deilrmnn 
J d«th. trp^ nlrtiffB, [nHvanBltty." It i» ondtuibtodtr 
rlfbL to my thtt It not oicrely tb« bcnBliar wUofa 

U nL^ ^wboM UwHBbt li k Wld to b^ 

(kEyrrmw fma dweb. it ii n«il/by juitfdntbHi. far 
It dotai [iiipir tbBl ba vriJi Dot dk: ■ aJi lire emialq dwib': 
UuBrt^y il^EfiE* that bI( 0 d»Ui ha wLJ coter Uh Bbpde 
WMn iluJi u £0 bWfa.t 

It oivnQt ba dcDied tluit BmJdhism Iim a vtxj 
derinite theory Miawnilnff a beroafter, tho nataii 
of which cannot ho eiplaiaed. Whatever the 
everJaatinj^ abotlo 1 m>, it h the aim and th* 
watitn>b of relipoa ft may he conoeiiffld on a pro- 
iongdtion of the state of the arAat. All other 
good li B^d to hm purely negative, the removal 
or die alleviation of suffisrang, bat nurr^a^ ij 
good abgiCU'p.tg^ \\ (HlJd tlllA be EOp tlOWOF-ETj if it 
were nethlng more th^ arAof-cbip diMnied to 
tinetion nt oeatbj whiidi, moreorer, aeopidJn^ to 
the ancient tex^i does not prevent former wicked 
doedic fraid receiving their dae piiniahmeatf 
^ t'^l lE+ then, Hoddha at times r^necii to amwer, 
it IB not m the nuuiner of the evasive lonhiEt who 
Ls Atippeiy' OB an eel. Nor ie it that he biinaelf ia 
Iterant or wif he-s hie disciples te remain in Ignor- 
rmctv. But the esiKrntiaj point is that hie dU?ipl« 
Hhould leam to dintinguieh profitable knowledco 
nnd thoQghtiL What ii the aw of indulginE m 
t be^c idle dreame eonEenunj; the univeiae past or 
future ox istence, or nirwJiia ? Tn the eame way the 
ant^r of the JmitatiDn, who aiuiuredly ealscRbed 
to the Nicene enteehorthb meditations on 
the Trinity ^ ^ hat Is the use of boin o trained in 
rtu iiiystsriea of tho Trinity if you em adminet the 
TnniCy? can theBndlha tail coDcerniog 

iho ifiaiuier of iife of the CDianeipatcd asint, when 
ema^oatiQn can bt attained only by riddinej the 
mind of alt thought and all dedrel Ho refn^ to 
eatiefy axleea caiiositj, for niinlna is a state 
e^^imtial ly indefiRablo.; 

™| or tha imei axiftmt. mUi 
rmrd lo tl» «tsta al «i arAdf, it itx»^ t» alKft*d /ii 

^«£?.i^.TSW,%S!b'Tte 

^^esfawen Bbk to breitmf ttelf 'S 

ol tbr world !*« Aoi* or tits wofctB^rBoddhkfn 

wrtsllty dicj^ud tb« u™^iui faraaitko ta ti^SoctrliM 

0[ IVIOW^ dHLh (pWSffrmrtjaL I.r. trMSaikr»tinii\ SCB A If 

Bo^’Ort vet 7 dnitrqctfn krt in Ja, tSUl, ihp. i&l JL Rb 
tbal Ofduisij ItnnfartAlUr BUatii 'kRtg^lLre tMtt dHlh.' 
o? ^ ImuKirufiiy Js rcqerwnl fat thirlSj^ 

IP» 4^ 

I At ]«Mt K tar U bninso 


^ .n, to«ijp« .^ETSi.sss'iasis's: 

rtUakwi, qpd KKDItliaU feditena to Ihn«u WfUHHl 
PoMKHni;UKm: "TlwBt msltm sn oiKkHbiixl oitivb* 


3, The ftffttcmik Mlat^ineni* art fpmmi df nialjf, _ 

In tbfl two preceding pages traditioQ has lic^ 
treated selectively; the thootr of Che tHrand/ui* 
has been laid itstrfii. This theoiy ia found in 
connc^cioii wdth almuet all the ancionrt ariiT modem 
teits. It is cansUtent with tJie dcuiftl of an Ego. 
It a^ts the (^tonce of a pbonomnnal E™. 
which prolong!, its ii^istencu as long as thought 
la not ' eniancipatod/ After emaocipatiou the 
phcnomaosl Ego dissaKi^, the j4lqi<^X^i are no 
longer associated to form the illusory Eeo; there 
no longer eaiats anything. 

The Taihhgnta, therdore, does not exist after 
Ui^ tht pjt&erticnj^ to tho 

Toth^gata after death mast be noderiitood in the 
Muse of a radical deninl, aa baa boon donu by the 
writere of the varioos dialoeofis in the AfaiMnta 
and the Samj^tiltcf nbova mentiotied, 

^ there is no Ego in tbe eiuanririated 
TathJ^ta, there u none in Tathj&gata living,— 
there is no Eg^J in any beings All specnlatUm con- 
CMiiii:gthfl_fulnjrfl and the pmt of the Ego ia^ there¬ 
fore* sbsurd* and what is said about the etcrnil.y of 
rea u'orH ere.* must ba understood as a formal 
domaJ. This Is the system of the 
ojMuly prefeaaed in the StitiAniwi. 

_ U reems clear* then, that if we admit die primi- 
tivo chsPMier of the theory of the rAuurfAeur,^ and 
^nmo the alHGilute cojuistency of the eerlj Bnd- 
dhist stooktions, we most ascribe a pnrriy noea- 
tive vajiiie to the Buddha's stateineuta, Tlins is 
obtained a doctrine entirety whmautw identifying 
tiirtd^ with anniililation. All the stataaieoLs on 
the Ode aide or the other wiU find their arplana- 
tujn in practical oonsiilerationa, On the other 
bud, the egmifftia bypothesH, as fax u it conceme 
tno future oiIstonMi of ordinan men, will ba aet 
i^de, for the theory of the ihumiAat Implies the 
;^bing ^th ri^a^ to actions nml tnuuinWatioa. 
■tM i^niatipn IS "whflthijTi. by flu.-cb -bid ^x&ir^sis. wd 
* new Bod^ism pn old pnnejplfis* 
as ^e dfflJAwrimiiKir have wnfMaedly duos. 

1II+ Concloaion. — Of eba three systems ex* 
puaded above, the third ti the nystum ef a 
larw nuniber of ^tiffnnfcto* that is to say, the 
orth^ox doctnne of the Biii canon* aod ^ the 
Thft second ia very ptohably that 
fi'tttdhwm and of the ' pndgalavAd^^ - * 
whi^ the first has uoibiog to aaopori; it ears 
Hao toxto above mted and the ajmipatfay sevem] 
Luropean reholun. Tho present writor does not 
«nM^ his prefcrenca for the aownd. In order 
rethet to reconcile it with tia- 
drtio^ ^umptiQM, a comparatire ertimata U 
QM<li^. To this ift UA hually proceed. 

It is genersBy believed that the earlirat Bnd- 

sz^stsi^isss^^s^ 

vto PKiklib LhM Ulii h tJui 
k *(^BiJateiJ witli xn talniiB aoiurer si 

* Sei stoiw, t, ±vifc, a j, fcai n. 
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dhiuii dill mil lay wij cinlm ta Drifinitity doc¬ 
trine ; it abitftd with the Trhole of IndU riifl belief 
in the impn-tction and the jetebntivo eObcte of 
aotton (fcirnMi), like concalcaatioB of 
the poeaihiiity of nttaiDln^ Nor ia tber* 

anTthing to prove thct by the Bud^ 

dhieta nndeiatood sonjeUim^ ditTeren't fTou what, 
all others understood hj it—* state wrtaiolj Ttcy 
difficult Lo define, but quit* distinct from nottunK' 
Moreover, the Buddh* was distiogniiibed,, 
as the te^ts studied lead tia to believe, ^ * ooitaia 
contempt for apecoiatlon; whence wa may eon- 
elude that the theory of the if it oi- 

Uted in (Kerm, had not attained ita dimJ fotiu. In 
the Ord^r there were monki who wme opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha hlnuelf had beeO| to eoa- 

moJa^iicaJorroetaphyaicalflpMulationH; thenwero 
aJao philoimpherB and ^ Abhidhfknuiat^’ and it In 
to these Abhidharmieta that we own the Pali writ' 
in^ ia well aa the wiritiaga of the SejfvaaliTldmfl, 
The queotion of hitoo^uj- bftTicg been niicd, the 
earliest docamcntE [fjoni. Buddha tl had 

^reu the reply that nothing conld be aaaerted on 
the Btibject, eittereaieteraee or iion-*iiatence± etcv-— 
an aiuwer perhapo ohildish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, hut anciently fiank to declaro at 
one and the auma time that It is & mwtcry ami 
tliat inquiiy into it is nnuecowaiy. Such a 
joinder is* m any case, parallel to that aug^^iLed 
with regard to the Eternity of the nnivarea : and 
the former no more seeks to deny the uistence of 
the TathA(,'*ta after death thui the latter the actual 
eiifttenco of the naiverae^, or even Its eteniity. 
Bnddlm's only wish, as la aaid in eo many wordA 
was to forbid i[iLe or harmful aperalatioue- It was 
the pbiloeophers who davelopod the doctrine of the 
tkandi^, direct result of which ie the denial 
of the 1-he iodiireet result the 

deui^ ol all phenomana in th«Daelvea» and the 
* uDiverisaJ void'' f wofider 

that the philoeophers pub an entirely ucw mimiiiog 
luto the old answer Nothing ean se said of the 
Buddha after hie death, heeause there la no longer 
any Buddlva, b^use there never hu been a Bud¬ 
dha aven during hia UJctlme; the two things {{o 
togetheCj as the ^ultanta oapceiialy itatea, ft is 
Bcartnly conceivable that tl^ was the odgina] 
Bnddhut doctrine. But if It had been, Lt U meet 

E robable that a lea» amblguoua fonaula wuuld 
avo been fotuid for Ita axprosaloD. 

The Buddhist who accepts tho revealed te^te as 
they atand cannot have any dquht as to bis choice- 
Ue moat Bj^ere to the third fnterpretatioat the 
only one whteh ia orthodox and in uarmotty with 
acceptEd teaching- 1110 choice of Ibe hiatorian of 
ndi^ons Is more diffic^t, for it is tnodi^ed by tha 
manner in which he eouccivea the orthiMlox view 
to havo grown up. The present writer oonfe^sea 
toi a relnotanca to axercLio a detmlEs option, but 
if a choice Iw required,—which ia by no meana the 
case,—he helicvca that the second interpretatiou is 
to be profcired, L. tra La Vall£e Ponssiy, 

AGRA, the famous Mughal capital* U aituatod 
on the light lank oi the ^ Jnmtik, iu the United 
fhrovincea of Agm and Ondh- --i-gro dcua not ap^ 
pear to Imve been a sacred place to the Hmdo|3, 
and its roligtous interest depends on a splendid 
soiiBS of moaques and bctnhs, Un the left oauk of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town* of which 
little Doiv rematne but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhnrumadana first occupied the place In the 
tirno of Sihandar Lodi fA,ja. ISOS), Bibar, tho 
founder of the Mughal Kmpiro, died hero in 1530, 
but naither ha nor bia aon Hom&y4u left any 
monmuent of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
tuixleru city in 1553, and the splendid building 
which now axiom it arc the work of himself* hie 
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son Jabfingii, and hla grandson Shiih jahhu, Akbur 
built the Agra Fort about 136fi,_aod four yeaxa 
latar oomman'oed the erection of hla new capital at 
Fathpui-Blkii, S!3 ndJoa from Agra* which was 
Mcupied for only serenteen yews and then aban¬ 
doned. The site woa seleew hecauiie a famous 
MnsaJmdn aat^tic of the place, $heikh fioliiQ Chistf, 
reoid^ there, and Akwr beUeved that it was 
through his lELtercesston that ha obtalued an heir 
in Prince BaBm, afterwards known as the Emperor 
JahAugtr, At Agra no important talimoue baild- 
incs Burvlvs which were ine work of Akbar: but 
touim we owe tbe rolendid Jlmi' Masjid, or ' Cathe¬ 
dral aioequo,' at Fathpnr-Silcrl, and its mognifi- 
cent gate, the Buland Datv'fija, or ^ High Portal,' 
with a touching inscription, which were cnfnplated 
respectively in 1071 end 160^ 

Akh^ died at Agra In 16(J5t and waa hurted at 
Sikandra, 6 mUes from the capital, in a splendid 
mansDieum, which he himiHlf hud comnnuitod. Lt 
difiera fn plan from every other Mnghal monurnen^ 
the design* according to Fergueaon* being bonded 
from a Hindu, pr more probably from a BuddbiRt* 
mndeL Akb^'a revolt from orthodoi fslflm ia 
marked by tha fact that the head of his tomb la 
turned toweitla the lisingsun, not toward!! Mecca, 
The original desigii was rnodified by Jahtln^r* and 
the huLIdfngia its present ahapfl (nves the jrapro- 
alou of inoonipleteuBs^, ft waanniaUedm lfilS. Tho 

beautiful tomb of ItmAd-Bd-daula, ^lirm Ghfds Bc|^, 
on the left bank of the JnninA oppoeita Agra, wm 
tho work of bia daughter, the famous Nllr Mahel, 
the favourite queen of lbe r 4 nperor Johauglr- Hot 
it is to tha Emporor Sh&h jahiln, the son of jahkagiri 
that we owe uie famous huildinc^ which aro now 
tha glory of Agra. Tbe Thj Muhal woo erected by 
him as the maujfiolenm of nja baloved wife, /krju- 
mond Baud Begam. better known as Mnmtfiz-L 
Mahal, * Eminent of the Palace,’ who was marrieil 
to him in lfil2, aad died in. cbildMrthat Burhinpur 
in the ‘Deccnn in 1630. It waa nniTuenced aoon 
after her death, bat was not tinrEhed till IfiiS, Thia 
splendid atmeture h toe well known to ne«l fuT- 
tner description hare. Another beautiful ncllpeus 
building erected hy SblUiiahAu la the fi^ows Alotl 
Mosiid, or ^ Pearl Mosque,' which was intended to 
be the Cooft Chapel of the Palace. To his eldset 
daughter, JahanflrS Begam, who tended her un¬ 
happy father in the troubles of his later ycinf;, is 
due the J4mi‘ Btnajid, or ' Cathedral Motvque' of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of tha Fort. 
This was completed in 1544. On the occ^imi of 
Auningzeh, wTio deposed his father ShSJijahin in 
less. iSe architeoturaJ history of Agra, dwied. 

rinuTuuL—fareuiuia, BifL v twliic* snd IL 
(Uiw- UP?-: HavcA UtiMiJboti tv Ayn ead lAi Fldircr, 
JftiAiUTWHlii; Jipjigtrilfcf and riuvriiHiAU tf/ IA< 

OiNtt, HvbEC, /(PdruAl, ed. isn, U.« «.j Sivfcwin, 

tlw atul lUaiiMtvm*, «L V. A flialtb, L 5T7 n. 

W. Cm>0EK. 

AGRAULIDS.—Euripides, in /on, 23 and 4SM> 
of the three < daughters of AgwuilM/ who, 
according to Afiolludorns (iii. $ ISU), ene called 
Aglauroa, * Hecse, and PandroBOft. A rich banq net. 
the D^ipnmthoria, was ofTcred to them together 
iBekker, Imcd^A, i, S3&>, They danced, Eu^- 
pidea lella ua (f.e.}, on the nurthern desMnt of Mm 
Athenian Acropolis, on the green inflow before 
tho temple of Ath^e, beside the Apollo l^ptto 
and ibc seat of Pan, who piped to them, f^nia ta 
the picture which thavotive'reltefa repre^nt, aeiiio 
of which have been found on the apot in nuortion 
{Ath^n. Math. iii. 200). In 
beside each other ihe caves of Apollo imd I’an 
under the Ereclitheam, and tho temple of Atbene i 

out vttept. It flfUl be otefTtfnl *1*5 last la Int^eptiuiiit ol 
pnfMiff w^ta the have Iwaa emtSfl} *4, axcepl ui 

k^Vw wiKtiiike QnhUHuim cecropi- 
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find there, top, Uj the sunctiuwy of Aj^mukw 
PaiUAnLaA, i IS- £: Herwlotxw. yiii^ 53 j J aah- 
Miehntlh, Arr ^(Aenarum, Title viL fiJld ivi. 3J, 
la it the Attic y^tmth awore lUegiflJice to tha 
flonJud, calUpg', above ill, on Agnoloa (PoUn^i 
viL IQC), 

Ap lanTioa ia thui ui ancient idd very wuctoi 
qf Athene Her minH and her coniio:cion 
with pandrosjos and Her&c, the dewy Buten^ show 
that she was a g)oddes9 of a^ndcaltore. ^tar 
ia, in the Bmia way a^ PandxBsoe, lo united with 
Athene thfct both appear aa eecondiiy names of 
Athene, ot that AETialoe la deetgimted the first 
priestun of Athene. At quite on ^ly date their 
coanojcton was very olose; the disiual feast of 
atonetneat and deacLsiag sacred to Athene, the 
Pfjyrt/frifl iu Tiiarpelioii (Mayh stood also in reli- 
tien to Agraoloe (Hesych. ; Hehher, AnxifotOf i. 
270) 1 the ArrAEj>hstut or Her^pAari/t was aiaoci' 
atra with Athene and Uersedstioa in ocholrnis to 
Arintophaniiia, Lyiitf , 643)j and the Pandn>sek>ii, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athene, was doedy 
connected with the Ereehthemn i- 

£7. 2h Athene herself had once been i ffoddewof 
aiifricid ture. Aji^lauro!!!, however, siso imLLed. with 
Demeter, md la ret^s^ed ai a Koondary name 
for her [CIA lii. 372). This proves that Af^lanroe 
wiw orieinolly an independent goddess, wlwj how¬ 
ever, disappeared more and more in Goasclouanesa, 
luid for thU reason was united with a greater 
related goddessh This was the case with many other 
deitien who were originally iodoMndooL Their 
memory waa, in the end, preservod only in Reooiid- 
ary namea of related divmitiee. The unmrtant 
signification uf AgliuunoB is soen, too, in Ue fact 
timt at Salamia in Cyprus, where ihe, along with 
Athene nnd Diomedos had a common nnetnary, 
human saciifice was down to a late date oETiored to 
her (Porphyry, df AA^fincatio, il 54), In Athena 
there wera Becret rites in her wotahip (Atheoa- 

f onta, Ltg, pro Cftriftt 1), which the family of the 
'raxiergidoi seem-v to have practised [TAplforr 
/I/fiscAc Gcncaloffity p. 133). 

In accordance with the aerlous nataTD of tha 
feast of Agranlos, the Plyttitria, her Bocret rites, 
and he; human saeriitieas, k the le^taod wliich has 
developed oat of her w'onlup. This wo lind in a 
threefold fonu. (1)' Agraoios, along with Kerse 
and Ihmdrosoa, receives mm Athene the boy Erich- 
thonios in a che^t, with the command not to open it. 
Aglauro? md ileri>e open it notwithstaiLding, and 
In maddened froDry east themtelvefi down from 
the Acropolis {PanJ^niav U 18. S; ApoUodonw,iLi. 
189). ThiF in obviously meant, tw, to explain the 
situation of their BaneCnarieB l^low the Acropolhi, 
w'hilo that of pandrtftod wan on the top. (2) Aglamoa 
casta heraelf from the AcropDlia In Order that nho 
mny, in accordance with nn oracle, sOcUco Lhs 
victoty for her country against EilnioJ|HHi; for 
t his reason a sanctnary to ^r wss founded there 
I PhilochurOH, Pry. 14), (3) Aglaocoe is chaiig^ 

by Ifcmios into a stone, bDcanso, beLn|i^ incited by 
Athene to jealousy, she had refused him access to 
lier sLitor (O vid, Mefttm. IL TCifi Si). 

From nJ) this wc have as the result that the 
A graulfda CGH-'iublo the Horfie md the Graces. They 
nurne the child Kiiehthonkje, the seed-com, en- 
tru-vted to them by Atheue, jjust as Dcmeter does 
TfiptelerHoo. Jn the moutb Tharmflion (xMayj, 
when the dew ceases and the harveet begiue, Aglan.. 
roadies. 

Aglouroa oppoarGi in the tradition twice; (1) as 
tbo mother of the Agraulids, daughter of Act:^; 
|2) as thoir oldest ekter, and daughter of Cecropa 
Connuctod with Aglauroe are Alkippe, her daughter 
hy Arts, who was sedneed by li^irrhotbioB the 
son of Poseidon, and Koryx, her '^n by Hermes, 
tbo head of l1l« Eleusiuian family of the Kerykes, 


w]jD !A however, also called the of Pandrosns 
or Heme (Tbiiffcr, AHiacAe 8l it). 

LfTaaiTma— PraPer-ftobert, Cc(hA. I. IBflir. ; 

Robert to CnanittlatiHut JfwHnm. tl3 S. 

E. £ETti£. 

AGRICULTURE, —I, Until reoentlv the 
theory was held that the human race pasaed from 
the life of the hunter to that of the nomad j^liep- 
heid, and fntm that again to the life of the tiller 
of the [ground. Asa sweepinggcneralinatiou It U 
no longer possible to hold this tbooiy; that it Is 
not altogether untrue In shown by what is happen¬ 
ing I* the Bashkir Tatars at> the nrtaent day. In 
thflir case agrioDitcLre haa boou lOTccd up^ them 
by the danger of etorvatinu. Husidaii civiliiation 
has encrofl^^ npoii tliem from the uortfa and west, 
and the Und CosBacks From the east, so that the 
area of their pastore lends, and, os a oon^eqnence, 
the amonut of live stock they are aUe to niAin- 
tain, have much dlminisfaed. Before reporting to 
agrleakuro themselves, they employed Enssiaus to 
farm for them, and farrued part of their land on 
the Pi4tava^ system. But when the iiirgin wil U 
exhauatedi the maBter, who love* the ea-.y Ufa of 
the Ahepberd and disdaina the bard toil of agri¬ 
culture, is no longer able to pay for hhned labc^, 
and perforce must liimself put his hand to the 
piou^ (Walioce, Pwna, new od, L p. £65IL). 
The name obsen-atloD was made regarding the 
Tatars of the Orinses in 1794 IPallkfl, rmt>cf#, 
Fmg- ed. 1SC2-3, it p, 353J, In those parts of the 
world, however, wtiioli ore beet known to ua, 
there is evidence of a aettled a^cultural ^pu- 
iation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolitbie times, but from the sariior Stone Age, 
tberu is evidence supplied largely by the exesva- 
tiouB of Ed. l^etto in various cavp-*ftheherB in 
Frabcc, that agTicultural plants, and auimuia at 
least partialty domesticate], were vndl knowu 
(ooo l>OMEsncATios}, In Egypt aud iu Babylon 
there ia evidence of agricnlture going back, at a 
moderate calcnbitiDn, to th^ early port of the third 
mUlenuium b.c,, aud poaslbly to a much earlier 
period Mesopotamia is the only oitia for wtucli 
there Ln good uvideoce tiuit some kindfi of common 
cein^E crow wild [de Ctmdallo, Ormm of Cuifi^ 
vattd riiinii, 1384, p. 3S3 (common wheat); p. 364 
fspelt)]. It is in csonntrieH with a rich ulluvial 
sod, liko Egypt and Mesopotamian that wa should 
a ^dri Oipwt agTicnltane to begin. lu Egypt a 
primitive ogrlciiltnrs ulnng tba hunks of thu XUe 
would be posrdhio merely hy UOsting seed upon 
the mud left behind by the nvcTwhen it Fubmdw 
after flood. Agritmltnro in the earliest times w-oa 
ptuhably thus pFoctiaed before the invention of the 
plough, the SMd being left to rink Into the soft 
mud, or, os repreeenCfri on Egyptian manuniente, 
bein)j tiodden tn by cattle. 

It u, however; to be remembered that whou we 
cooidder priuiilzT'o a^moultore, w« must discard 
>11 generMly accepted Dotionii to its practice. 
AgrtculLuro at the pnseot day, as pmetUed in 
most couptries of Enro;^, may be defin'^ as (1) 
the rugnlar cnlUvatiou the plougli and other 
welJ-kuiown implenients, and with the ndditian of 
manore, of (S) dcBuite aims of (3) arabTe land, held 
an (4) freehold or (5) on a legally delined teuKuty, 
(6) Boeb cultivation being for tha moat [lort in tho 
bands of males. But if wo may di^duco primitive 
methods from the practice of such tribes in modem 
timea as combine some ogrictilturc wdeh h unting , 
and appear to be only in the fir^t 
cultnraJj development, primitive cultivation pre¬ 
ceded all implemonte exoept thoFe oI stone and 
Wood. Thao tbo Nsvajoa and many tribes of Xsw 
Mexico, who grow [Indian] * com, hiwmt, jrampldns, 
meluna, and other veget&Ues, and alao some wheat,’ 
and make some attempts Bit urigarioo, diblde the 
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K and I ■ witli B. Bbtirt BhpJp-putntdi nllek aronU 
09 arc doe in th« ^nnd. Into which tlioy drop 
the BeHis, and do further care U to itte 

crop except Us heop it tvftrUally free from weecw 
(Bancroft, A'nfi'uf Imett Qf StaiAi^ i.^ p, 4S^^; 

rf* H. Lln^j RoUi» SdimitKiJt, L p. In Aorthej^ 

HondnriLrt at an eorlier period, the nattii'^ aecom- 
ing to Herrera, cleaml the groand witli e^neaies, 
and turned the sod by nJidn etrengtli with a forlted 
pole or with. hliATp wooden iipades (Hancron, i. p, 
ilfl}. Edbbliup fidone is fcrtind sufliciciiC in the 
Auiaxon urea, th* grouud never being turned up or 
manared (Wallace, Trtiwi* m Amfisofif pr S35). 

Id Melaneflla, where hortlcultine rather than a^- 
culture U the form of cultivation, and liaa reacbed 
a high degree of exoelleneo, ndzes of etone or nh^ 
were ns^ before the introductioD of metals In 
the New UebTidea and In meet of tiie Solomon 
Ifllanda the natives nee atone ^ " the Santa 
people, Totree ieliuidenf, and Banki' iafudep msed 
^hell, for adzeft tlie Kiam clam shell ^ (Oodnngton, 
TAc J/iiaaMiaiw, p, 313 ). Stone ndueft, whi^ nmy 
hnve been, need by the early inliahitanta of France, 
were found by PretU? {rAntArt^o^, Wi. p* 1 fT-K 
and rttaQo tuva l)een dL'M^svared m 

jilocea. Esarly fipated lij 

lie MoiKan (EeaferrAej tar fw ur^inM dc 

^ ^So^are defiait* niMW of arable laud held bj 

indiridaflas. Tho savage is rewilarly oommunislic 

in his ideaa ? the land tilled belongs in the Q rst 
instance to the tribe, thtiugh, when a man rotjaima 
vimn forrat, what be reclftim* in hia own heritable 
property {ShMipiri.", i. p. 411} IT+lU ArcaB that aw re^ 
claimed from the primeval foreBt by the joint onorta 
of tho community are naturally re^rded u joint 
property. Uow' tlua is done ia well desenbod by 
Wallaoe (rraivir <m the Aennioti, p, 217): - Tmapne 
tlifi treea of a virgin forest cat down so a£ to fall 
aciwA each other in everr conceivable diroctionH 
After lying a few mnnthB aoy are buret; the tire, 
however, only cunenmea tho lenveB and Hno twiga 
and branohEd; nil tite rnt TcmeLinB entire, hnt 
blackened and charred. The mandioca ia then 
plantcxl witliout any fnrtlior pTOfiaratioD-' If the 
ground contiouca to be cnltlvaled and roughly 
weeded, the LrM» Kon rot, so that they can be 
iTEuiovvd: greas then springs ap, which. If kept 
grued, remains Open (Wnllnoe, 334). In other 
countriee, Imwcvcif, it la not no; in Sarawak now 
land of this nAtnrc has to be planud oreiy yi-w, 
Aa tbo tough grass w'hich Anct^edH a crop of j^dy 
is too dithcnlL for the llayak i* break np tdl the 
land bae once more hecorne jun^lu {jSflfJuroi, L p. 
S&7 ffr). The landholding Byatems of the peoploai of 
antiquity and the Teutonic Ihrtw-flcld syfitem are 
deoMndi^ froui a sinsilar system of couvumnuitie 
landholdings (Maine, J^tffcyc Ci5vif*»tt«ni<ienf, Lset. 
iih)- 

Blit even wimdEiring tribes may en gags to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitr der 

XaiurviUAtr, voL L p. 4001 obeerreB that in ^erth 
America ouch tribes would plant a crop, wail to 
gather U, and ao on ngain. And, even vi litre they 
ore mors sicEtled, triwHi must frnm Idmc to time 
cliange Iheir habitations, bccanae, as they do not 
manure their liinds, th*ii*E gtaduidiy become ex- 
hmaBt«<l 

PnHO *11 tUj elsu that Qw cr tttur oaodUiaiiB ot modna 
■nittinlloa fp. Dot bold lor itrimitsTT Uipsv iUej^i^tnl 

Itj ihe lart ■urviTOf* ol uartTfHiail rtof li Uu 11x111 point 

Ipm i™ MTl^urt Is 0»t nJHiKCtJKr, nor |a im]r 

Imrce Bxcent In tlis HMud* of owba Am vds doe ^Uliwn nowks 
«t tilwi Pkkslji □« 0^0*1 H™UI, it {s manin hu InreOE^d 
urkMihun. II* b«1npli«a DO Uflulu, sr«* wbira honUni' ud 
Shi niT itdo didlmjTt Of upprododifo. Jait mm <in> tiaVO mn 
UiBi It k with Um iriHciibeo that « pasIonJ peopio 


w ipcfleciivf bunUn. Sjirictilttm I* mcwt dsnolopfd. tHbbl^ 
wllii a TwaPiUMl atlck soJ b«liia with a stow *sto w*« ?D«dM 
for tliB woiiiru and chlldifeii Ln tlw (*efetiljourlK»d of lb«r hula, 
whUfl dia P^p WBadriwd hrHi'cr oJSckTw bucif^n or aa th« wv- 
mih. lleeca a^nittuir raaclw u odnjKcd atapi beln™ Uba 
WOBSB lujul over tlw (rr!*nsi part (ri tto to Uw sm 

TIlb D*^ mm cl &»*wak n*lp tn auwlBg iftcd ^ la 

nariiu the huvHt: tho hud [ntannwliai;* toll ol wwILde ai 
laEi bo uH 'msBten ■^'‘i thlWrvn (Stfutwit, L p» iVV Aasanpt 
Um Swth So latandon W euiton »5«1= lit wwbnvsb^ 
Pi tIw. ikb utd woipui Is XJh ^aiilep wofk (Ooflriiisnu, 

II A pun hna onothn oogiqmtlan, be rejululi' k-nvaa s lui* 
ol ItM ijfTlmlipi^ wort to the wotiirfra, as Mjf ■tin b* smjn 
the PflpbOttoiiBO and elaawlief* fs Eo»ip*n Eurowt and ni t™ 
Wrtl lU^BwU or SootluKk m nioff sdruiorf puLs of lbs 
ItrilUrTluM It Is OpIj the npld tfaTeloiiiMiQt of mjcnlt^ 
tnacWMTT tn IM last !«t? jeu* that has 
waiaca n™, asH-wcirk. Ifat ihsairlcultiiial duties pI priiultlf s 
mssaa slso tzousbl her Importool rlgbla Elet laliour nee 
a rirtt to th* wV, wldch, aa tlw Upportasce of ^ 

mwe niarted, ttfooKht btr oiaar prirUegis to 
irmiii. aad these ptlvll*tM Jsml the jrMteA Lnih*n« u^ lbs 

li 1 >torr or lamile li^tipna (CfOM* Pu f oraitit ddtFcmiiit Vtia 
(tie 

mendtd Inartpg sijrfciilturt k lbs handil ^ ■wotaeo. l^p tM 

wamcEi plant Twaias.^ said an fpdiui to th* Jewitthuntlla, Uw 

stali pn)din»i two Of thiw ear* vnhjrT EeaniMwomep hum# 
hpw (o prodoo* HkUdrm. Ttietf Vnly know bow to ptaot cmh to 
enmTssS pflwikstiPt- Thep kl ibemplont It; tbsj kww morre 
lhaa wo knoW (A £. llofitspp, JVuiiposwTKi to the &wdv uf 
freel p. 272 , qUQtJmf hum ^‘■^Pe+ ifitfOTT nf ™ jVw 

Ubrfd, Hr p- T). this *lo ^ agrieultiOT bM heoii wertifd oml In 
mpiA etmter dEUSI by£. llohn la flcntetof uimI 
wbfTS, (Fof AlrleeL see the rertmiDis lo Jorti*, IniniwtifHi 
to lb Ahtofp </ Hdtgbftr P- -‘I}- 

2 . The earLest eultivatsd plants are not easy to 
define. Th® carvipgH cn reindeer hores figuml by 
Piette in his 1/Art piKditnt rfiffc rfa JarpM (nlaten 
17 and 14), and from liim hy Ifoops (H'^afefwiiunwr 
U}td KnJiurnfl^iiuxn^ np. 27I3-9J, come from Mewi- 
pfliiwilithiff fttrata, and undoubtedly represent ears 
From a late FolvoUthic atratum repre- 


bMOQMP w»a e*. <!*•***«-I-p-- 

aprkmltun. Apwii«stti»iiiMtpfiniJily 
AnwThAfti k notlwhle when |[u» la ewiU’, Uw pwp 


of com. - , , , - , 

eentutious of an ear of winter barley [eKourgeon), 
aa still grown in France, have been, diwoverctl 
(PieLte, in Hnopft, di. p, ^). In the rock- 
aheltcr of Maa-d’Axil, on the left hank of the 
Arise, Fiette found tn a transitionfil stralnm be. 
twoon PakeolithiQ and NeoUthk- a nnall heap of 
abort ovaJ grains of wheat, the precis eboractur 
of which could not he determineJ, u, on bemg 
exposed, they turned to dn^t (UoopH, p. Kl). From 
another tranaitional stratniu at Cainpigny, in tho 
north of France, iha print of a grain of niirley has 
I^n found cm a potsbonl. From this period sIdoim 
for g^ding emm have al?o been dhicovcred. Freni 
the^fioUthio pilu-dlYirclIinga at Wangen, on the 
Ijike of Constance, ■ two varieties of wheat and 
the two'lowed barley were dUtineily rttw^ireii 
Iflth Id whole eare and in the separate grain, the 
latter in qusnritle* that emUd be tuesjstired in 
bnnbelfi' (Munre, Lexhe Dwellings a/ i'unjpr, p. 
437). Bufore the end of the Stone Al^ tiirea 
speriea of wheat ITiriftcaffi 'ptf/yare, cftfOrtuwi, 
moNocvwrnm), probably three Bpscica of 
(/fortfenni AeKMficAwni,—thU was the rnteit Widely 
apread,—rfrti'icAulwi, IffntfricAwm), and two speric* 
ol millet (Ftmicom miiikicirnitn and ifaiicunt), were 
grown in Europe—nattirelly in greater varietty in 
tine «mtb than in the north of Centtal Eurepo. 
Not only WM flax cultivated, hut weaving woa 
pTaetbed [the fabrica are Ugtired in Foirer and 
Me!»ikonimeFs Fraxh-sttoritidie Varia (^iiinMi 
|!^39)r (plates iv, and sA Vegetaiilea^lontil^h 
fKsap, beans, parsnips, and carreta—ai^ P“PP'*» 
were cultivated, oa well as vincft and fralt tro<^ 
(Heer, Planum tUr I^aklbauitn * and, more rewnt 
and more genorah ifoom aa nbcivo, i^d Buscliaa, 
VtjrgeaehKntii^hf- Bdamt). The jirecweetiaractere 
of the gruin flgured on oarly EgJIdtsn itionumiiata 
cannot, it is said, he idcnLinod. lint both m fcgypt 
and in Chaldma it early hociLmo the proctu^ to ex- 
prew the value of Iona in termit of wheat (Moapere, 
ricTnvri^ttc, i- p. A* 

iioiiited nut, liotaniata regard Mutsopotoinja and the 

* M ■ k._j_ -_ I* OIL. Tva-ritiditbElT thfl nnfiTflA .1 


“"it prtbihly the original 
Ebt biHt winiJilyc erths mJLlTs tribts ol on^tTi^ mnieniL„ biwp r ; *. 


I home of W'beat and barley. As the earliest coltiva- 
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ti<in tbem ta Earopg mppeana Id tiiiS W&JMAr 
intcrrnh bctTr&eii Hqcwasive ages uf lc«; iD thd eaj- 
lier of which ico pnotwhly ejctejniwl aa fij: u tlie 
A]|h^ in the ifttter to the UiUCude of London And 
Berlin, they dearly mtwt have hoen inLrodated 
from tie ^feditemuieao bftHiru It ia hardly to be 
expected that erLdence of fimln cRltiratfon wtII be 
found in the British Idee or other parts of Noithem 
Europe in stmta corresponding to ttnose in which 
Biette has foand them in the aonth of France, for, 
A» Nohring hu ^own (Vber Jtini/mt und 
dtr JeiU^ uruf VorseHt ISQOh o peiiod when theiye 
couiitriea coneuted of ttrotfraiind tteppes lihe tliose 
of modem Siberia most be poetalrntM as exiating 
for »me oonddemUe time after the end of the Ice 
Age. In such an area., where ice adll exuHta below 
tht; uuif&co, agriculture would be impa&aibl& Im- 
]H}natiuii, moreover, from Afiia tnmngh Ruasia 
would hare been. e<]ually impossible at tnts period, 
the Ofuiplau tbon extending much farther to the 
north and westy while the northern .Egean did not 
exisc (see Batz^^s map in SSQif^, 1600). Ehom the 
earliest literatmti of the ludo-tjennanic peoples— 
thu Vedioa—it is dear that^ though the early Mindua 
ol thla stock hod lorg^ fioeka and herds, they also 
practised a^icnJturo. Bot the niEaning of the word 
yuRT-d which they apply to graloy and which is 
OLytOologicSlIy idoOticul with the Gmck j'eul,' opel t,' 
is hard to d'^DD. Its modern representative in 
Pensin, Baluchistan, and India aeeius alwayi to 
mean barley* A word for rofw. however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thust in Rngiisb, com mcaju to an Englishman 
lA'heat, to a bwteman oato, to an American of the 
United States moue. The nanre word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock la variouBly applied, 
meaning to a North German rye, and in Sc^di- 
navia oarloy. The Gnjeka know and cultivated 
wheat, barley, andi two Idndfl of millet* In the 
classii^ penod the Humana cultivated the name 
ceresis, tneugb tlie poSta write of ^nr, ’ spcH,’ OB 
being the gram whicn funned tbo food qf the early 
Komana. The Bumaii word for wheat, trittrum, 
is in origin an adjective, and must have originaliy 
meant the thrsalied or milled grain, from frru, 
*mb, pound.' Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm oonntircs, and were not cultivated hy tlie 
Greeks and RumsxLs. Oats and rye (IWfvi) 

were, both known to the Greeks from Thrpwje. From 
the foimer, Uianyso*, who came Into Grwoo from 
Tiirace, got the epithet of as being in hU 

northern home a god of h«r, not, as m Greece, 
of wine (J, E, HarrisoD, Pro/cyonwjwir p.^ ^Ifik 
Sdimder (in nehu's nod ffamtkre^i 

f L &53) quotes Diectches, a il«tor of the 4th cenu ii,€.> 
or oat meal, which w« regarded sn- aaperior to 
harley ineeJ, In both GTcaoeand Borne, probably, 
barley played a great part In early times. It b to 
be noticed that far is etymologically identical with 
tile English ien and ftordey* The meat plausible 
OKpIsnadon of the name of the Greek gncldesy^^ 
Persephone or Pherrephatta (the rvanie occurs in a 
great variety of forma in the dtferent Greek dia¬ 
lects) was ' the barley-killer,' the first element in 
the name being from the eaine root aajfar and bert. 
TMe hartnonixes well with the functions of Per¬ 
sephone, wbn is queen of the under world during 
the four montha which elapse between the planting 
of the autumn-BOH'u groin and spring. 

3 . Implemrats.,—The opefotious of the former 
vary according to the seaimn of Llis ycOTy and the 
character ol the implements varies according to the 
nature of the owrationa. For Enropo the 
description is given by Homer* On the shield ol 
Achilles four rural scenes are depicted, thrbe of 
which represent the iteasocu when the farmers life 
in bnsiest {Iliad, xviii. &4l If.), tin the brst Li 
shown a rich fallow in which many ploughmen 


are driving their teams this way and that; many 
Wause, according to Proftasot Kidgnway'i ex- 
planallon of tha scene {JUS vL p. SSu), the land 
that is being ploogbed U the cummati land of tbo 
tommnnity, and the pleughing must bo bognn by 
all the holders at the woe time—an ancient 
practice w hich is still commemomted in England by 
Plougb Monday, the brat Monday after TwoUtt 
Night* The fidd is broad, and U for triple plough¬ 
ing [tipetor rpiroKoft d-fS). When the ploughora reacb 
the heodlaod (rAm^ 4^«4 p7t), a man cornea forward 
and offers them a dr^k. ' They then turn thmr 
team along the Enirow, eager to reach the headland 
of the deep fallow*' This ettgeruciu ii aoinetimea 
explain'^, rather uaiivoly, as ariaLog from the 
profipect of n drink at tha other end. More mii- 
bably the emiphasis msU upon the epithet 
A fulow ajicedily becomes euvered vidth gnos and 
woedfl, which, with the very ineiTectivo plough that 
is atiJi used in Greece, makes plonghing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. In modoro times* 
even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 
pasture (which with improTod unplemeuta would 
be a task of a sLnilar natnre) is a very diJE^t 
maitor. Tho threefold ploughing was required 
partly, no doubt, bocaaie the nncient plough was 
so mcffectivc- In Egypt, where tlie ploughiog was 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man Is repre¬ 
sent^ (net m the earliest art) as preceding the 
plough with n mattock, for tJie plough has im 
Doulter. TIint llnraer looked upon plough’mg 
fallow u v'orv' hard work is clear from nther 
pofisages, in whitb we ore told Ltiat * he who has 
Hon uoCduig the plongh (itt^t^# djper^per) in n fallow 
all day is glsd when the son gooe down and he 
can hic him boma to supper* though hi* knees 
tottor beneath hitii as he gw' {Od. xilL 31-MJ, 
Tito oxen in the yoke also feel the atnuu (if. xiii, 
70(5). Uence, with the development of tho plough 
and of a system of tillage, agncuJturo of oeceasity 
paased more into the bauds of mem. Morocmerj 
whea a poatoral people turns to mxricalttire, it 
objects to women having to do witb the cattle. 
'Among Ihfl Bechoaniia thn men never alJuW' ihs 
women to touch their cattle. The ploUnLlS canHut 
be nsq^l except by the help of cattle, and there lure 
the men havo nuw to do the heavy work' {E. 
Holub, JAIX. p. 11). Id countries where cultiva¬ 
tion is carried oui in gardens rather than in Uelds, 
the hoe or mattock remoms tho regular impIcmimL 
of cnltivaitiau* Such countries ore the Booth Sea 
Ishrada and a groat part of Chiua. Bo also In the 
world qf thoge^, Dsmeter handed crt era^iricTiltiEre, 
so far os ploughing was coucti rnsd* to TnpLo] sums, 
who, as the Homerio h^'mn to I^mstqr tells u.v, 
till then wa.‘^ hqE a pnnpB 
473) of Eleuttis. Henceforth his name, whatevor 
its original meaning, is idendtled with v^reW, 
the word for the triple ploughing. It la, howoi^er, 
probably only Athenian pride ttiat makte plough- 
mg take its rise in the bttle phkiu ol EEGusis, In 
Buch Little plains iu the Hobridcsi the ciucAfvm„ ths 
little crooked spads^ fs hardly ytit exCipct, The 
plough, in sJI probahHity, took its origin Ln lorccr 
areas with dec|ier soil. Such an area was lUeotia, 
from which comes the earliest European poem on 
agriculture, Hesiod's IVofkt and A still 

better example of on area suited for tlio plough is 
Thessaly,, the bed of an earlier inland sen, dramed 
wben the Peneos cat its way through the vbJu uf 
Tempe, Eleuaw liad ti^itione of a connexion with 
the far north of Greece and Thrace* and it is stg- 
nilicont that tho word Ttiptotemai by Its pt in- 
stead of p praoerves a feature which, m huiforical 
names^ is speeially characteristic of Northern 

Greece. 

Iv in noffKtsmrj to Hjppw iJut Uu was Isrsstsd 

Ofltr la CMt pisde. Its limiibBiit lam Is « wud itlali witk ods 
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of tlw Elicla Cut 4iff UHHt* TIm praiBpirttlli1.t>«h>rpiH>tiA EbiAi 
tlta nil ud lh« ooLtuifT odev of Lhd^ |ilau^ u» wof hiwi^ 
foTPii bamUt. la uik fomit paA^ MW hudle. 

iJh ptMfh it uNt obJjt U mia a ibkllew fiwvpt. Tb* mH 
*t>c^ In lit daraiofnait li ritbir to SntE m irith twa 
bnacbH W3 tmfifvJ Uu^ ijm oitj' Escm ibo EunU*' mi tha 
atber pcDElioiiB tfaa jffooadt wlilli lb* tron,^ Eoroi* ibt jpid^ or 
la tUt^ to tb* itsirpEar forkicd HtelC UiatbCT bflUKit It riitlt 
mn^loiL ThI* Enflnl tkc palc^ ind bj RIHBI of U aotoa fKiKnldLl] 
vauiiiff Eom imj b« tppllad. Tliii lifts toiLf dtb«tr b* bojiL tt 
la ui Ec^plkb rBptrwntatioi of plotiitiinf, or *pn>« a Um 
bWfTftnLIDHK—ixtwi^ bidlodct btillataea, of 1 b EgJTptlsn 

urt U^i ua It iiHEr raptcteolH. in tb* jdoaih; but Varra v- 
o H2|T lb* ww** qWl Ea fltiniiainl* lU -Cnuks pMcmd 
thi T^tuU la uia ax u BpetdisT, Mcardiux to Hodht (A. ^ SiS.- 
36S1. In Swuwnk * Voodan pBOOj^ l> drtWn by a bllDtlA It* 
BCtlea li ilka that al * polatu tttck drtfivad utnofli tba itnd 
lo H daprb of four liKil» (^rttaEib, L p. tSS}. Tb« uneki had 
boEdiKaidad tb« pbH^ oud* of « («k«d Mick In 

Iloriod'* tifli*, tbounb ouib ba and Diitiier koavr * luof* alabar- 
bta faroi. Ibt uaibed p9ougb(iryaTEp voiparj. Ifnriod i f^'r tml 
D-r tK-43f) *j]vi*** Iba fkmiar U> haVa Oat Of tfeoh iJlia la CU* 
ol McUeatt. TiH DHHt nliafti^ fbmi 1* to b« Of b^av-oak, 
wtiioti li lUCad into * atw eo iba fraat etid. oE uhlofa tb* 

whan It fatid hHD dHooTtnsd, wu ttUcbad, In ilaiiKl'j 
tima tb* pot* irigi poanadtad to tba loai of Ibie ptau^'fa tij mod*B 
pfin; Lu plMigb Et it itoapt^ bowtd 1^ by * lapa 

(for hil dBivlt ul tb* En^plitti piloi^b, tea ta utlcH by h. 
Khiler Ja tfaa dnntJ^ Of ^ ilniiM 5«iui at -d Uaiu, x. p< 
}d7 ff.}- Tb* *wd l<v tba pGou)^ It la ba out la Ibt tatoisD, 
ctuM It b Itaea )h llbeljr to wnrr tfom dn -rot. A pea of tb* 
proper diapo may not be ougr la djui 13it |w1* it to be of boj Or 
atnv, tiu xbM of otL Eforiod U * cOoTlcna (umar. tad wubtt 
eren'&blnr to be *te^x^ jok* of oxm tn to b* vn* jraut 
odd, hta plHi^liiiuin forty^ H>ien trllJ aot b* reotlv*, toeb 
* Fdonebmui tdU tUcM 10 hit WOfk Hid not Etaa *JteE bit 
cocnitM (Itfl- 

Tb a ^ niUttf or oroD bs* adntiKed itufi* ui driotttMHi Dtioas 
th* prbalciro iJoncbi irhicb tn r e prw e atod la rode dTawinfe 
□□ UH baiden Ol fruw* and llaljr and lb ShwIoBl In tlm 
tb* pfooxb oDotiitt of (lI t beat bimndv to #hjdi <£I tho ^t b 
tttach^ Kw lb* eud of Ebo jhI* * enw-bax b aUadiod 
irhicb o r o MU tb* fgqvbetdi oE tb* oxeii, abd, u la todnk 
dmo* and tepfi Mid brtpljE In th* bib *Iill, Ei Hud to the 
boru Cm* Uh rcth** In Bapbot II iUler'i fTr^ftKAfalbii fiuvpar, 
p. U7>i TbOf* U« tW rctiHI; M E* ibo^ in onn of tb* ppana 
rtprwntod, m *eOgd>ll inUi mdl Ibt OltB. ByLthe Lloi* ol thi 
ItoflUB writ«* tb<> lorm of tb* pjourt bad deroCowd njcMdcT’ 
tb^. Onto aod Yam dr* no detiJli, but Ibt oldor HLay wu 
tcqUBlnUd «itb ita* 00<nter and witb pernni nrj*lJfB ol plOT|;l|i- 
■hare. In hit tkoo * rtccBt latpnnreiiHBt had bwn mid* ia 
Bhvda bj tddiojr t«b wbeeh. A ptooib of thii kiod li Sffnnd 
by Dr, E. & l^lof iJAJ X. p. TBit Ai be say*, ibt loadere 
pmiffa' bnprorm iqion tbv ratbrr Eo detail* ol oonMivction tnd 
maboltl rhmTt b etHtitbl prlaclid*,' Hut tb* deueudaiLt of 
[hit It th* n^bbvr,' or tbo driJI ploodi! ordinKy plonub 
arite* [eoto the DjA typebj the bUibiaa of * taaBU-boaJd. 

N**dh** to **y, t£a and idl other opentfan* of haibandry 
Eel* la^ililaLcd by the ItUl. CoTtaia day* Were fOt-tiOul* Ear Oe^ 
lala epoatijOH, and oth«n oot, at b axpoundod la Uie latter 
part PI EEixiod^* I4'0rkl and and b oEiperTad Ip *□ oOtf alri^ 

Tha eaxUitt forsk of harrowlof bi 00 doubt, nproHated by tiH 
nun nitb a njaliodE, who tb* ^yptian ploarfunan and 

Lreaki th* cbda ' Lot the elaf e who foUotn a iitth bebbid,' 
■ay* Didod oE the um* projidii;* In bb oouBbTi '^r* Uh birib 
poina troubte by Mveflae' the teed.' fUay aayii Ibt E^sypUau 
(Hiofl trod tn Uh teed wtch min* (xrliL 1^ la ^nptiiu urt 
Only ibeep tfe H represantad (Ennaa, Lift in A onenl JSgfpt, 
p. HemoUu Ctl, tO> nji that botiw Hempu 

awio* wen regularly to uted. On tbo ittluniei of Panama Tt b 
pnt*a4* Co dirpeoK with hnnowtog, boeaon tho bnubwaod It 
Urt lylag ea Ibt groaad, and the aoeda an tnilnrad amnant 
1t L p. Yw>. In St, KQda, Uartla obeemd that toe 

hairow, which was OfUlnly of wood, bad tnEh only at the frqat 
and, bwnm WcOd wap «o m**^ Ib« plto* « 4tta«i wai 
taken by ^Iobc taaglef ot tea-wan tied to tb* harTow by tb* 
amall e^; the not* banana In* behind tcaUer tba di^ 
iHoken by th* wooden beeth' (A E'of^ la ^ A'ilda P- 

IS). Ftloy (xiilL Ea> rocogidm* both a bnrdle and a outsack 

f ^Apfnpp*) For purpovcr 

Tbe iMBO upon tb* ibicld of A ct Elbe to repment luuBker 
b tb* ouUlw oE Ilia oom oa a prkm'i piitat* nut* {ffpianf 
EG^ ikna wen outtb^ with neiU«f (<ipnwFwri oucra 
wen engffod tn blndEng into ibBavea the haodbila wbN bury* 
broilght cbcu iroBk tbo reapon. SimiUr hoc* a» npreauM 
lb EsypClaa aitj wbar* th* ildiJo wu eerrated. Snob Kratod 
go faaak t0 the Stou A^p* (Flindoa Petrie, jTUaAun, 
JEbAuAh end 0vruO, PI, *ih Fif. tl% tbe early Gnek wcU* 
raust aEno hare bwa temteA aa yeMrew b the verb oiri of 
iharpoitBg It In Hoelod fi** irorfci and i^ayti SiiT, with palejb 
botejL Sow Ilgyptiaa fleuna are raprEaentad u puUk^ uw 
Eratn op by the roota Tbit ow hare beea to avokl wvthkf 
ua etraw, wUch, amnfdLtig to Fikiy <iTijl. 471^ wnt oa|r abotn 
ambitloW, owl^ to tha diTwdy ■obtoiL Xo St-Kud*. ao- 
comibg mMarUn, tba kwh wai pnilu op by tb* roots Lb order 
to ban it m Iooe' ^s posBlbl* Ei>r thatrJi. Aj a rule, In lAcbot 

* In ^ D. PcIlBW^ iketch (,7igwnuf winm dan'i^ nn Ex¬ 

amine fa Alfa Jfinor, p. 71), tb* itump b tb* part on w hirt tb* 

ilmr* ia piEiad, Tb* aame Idopd of ploii^ it idU uaed In loin* of 
the Greek bkada 


dues, Biaat of the straw wu Ml oa the ground, *ud this wbeo 
eet on Sr* or pfonihed En helped to KumirBi the gmiatL 'Hbiy 
obowed (rvbL that the ttubbk was hft hxng^ except wh«r« 
xtraw was Toquliw Ear tbateh or fOf (Odder. 

BetwesB aeaditma aod liarriaMiEn moil oouolriee Jlosine baa to 
b* dm*. Wber* tb* odoa ban to be hoed, Ibb woiie b ottea 
btt to wtHoeaL Lb dme arrlcnitare, at Ic^ of cb* Eth ami 
Eaur omituxiei x-h tbil «ot£ wti doee by wert, and to ]«*** It 
DiidiMd Wit iMfded a* eeiy bad larniiog (YnNkphaa, Oman- 
nraiXeiu; xriL TbeodimA X. Ilk 

For hll the openttionn of huabomlfy a n»rf trr 
Ib of imrarthnee. Tire emfiJoTaient of ihe 
cart u slower in deYeloping tliiui tliat of tboploagh, 
pnrtlj becatiM oTctenaed ns* of it dtEuandiE g?ONixl 
TOA^ Tbe pnideob K^od Bjdtises the fariudr Lo 
have his cart retedy in good timb against Lbt spiing, 

‘ for i t is ehOT to saj, Lot ma liAVti a pair ox oxen 
and a cart,'^ and U U unswoty '* Mo, ni^ 

oxen have i^eld work to do,' The toan wise In lux 
own conceit i>ayB be will malce a cart for biinsal/, 
poor fooir and doea not evuo know Lhat there are a 
hnndred pieces of w'ood Lfi a eart, wliieli be Tuuxt 
take care to havo in ototB by bixn Wforeband ' 
dA Yet in soniD partu of tha British 

IsCandii which ajw now fsiuouB for Agricultiire there 
wono few or no cuIb as lata u tba middle of the 
Idth cantitry. In Aberdeenslilre, crops were even 
E.hen carried from the field itnd mantire from ihe 
fannyard in currach^, a sort of wicker pnnDien; 
hung on either side of s ereok Mtuldlt, while com 
was taken to Lhe mill or tbe Aaa].iort Ln hacks upon 
Loisaback (Fratt, BucAak*;, p. 1&). Pennant ob¬ 
served in Caithness that the beasts of biirdon 
were the women. ' They tam their padent backs 
to the dunghills, and recelvo in their or 

baskets, u much as their lords and mEUitorB think 
dt to fling in with their pitchforks, and then tmdge 
to tho fields in drovea or sixty or seventy^ {Tour in 
Sccttaiui in 17S9, 3rd od. p= l(HJh The firJ 
mechankal method of transporting heavy weights 
w^ no donbU umu a sled, a rongn fraine of wood 
wUb stoat cross-Dans, or n hurdle, A good owi- 
men of tbe Egyptian sled for carrying com-bocks is 
tlgured in H.SthbfeFe article in the o//Aa 

IfrifwA School at AihenSj x. p, 139K Ywro tells us 
that manarewas taken to the fields upon burdlea for 
the purpose (cm/» yf^reonfirvii:, i. E3,3), This was 
an old Koman practice, as tbe list of necessaries 
for a farm whicb be 19 quoting is taken from Cato 
{^i5 A^rieulturafX.}. Cato, however, also provides 
throa asses wltb panniers for thin purpose {arinoM 
omatM ciiteltarioe (frrcitr wc/^«f trith w that 
tbo craitt, as they are mentionedi next to tho trpex, 
a kind of rike, may have been need for harrowing 
in the manure after it wax ipreod npon the fielda 

A cart witbont wheels was formerly widely used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, oM ib ituI imod 
in Itolond, the slia/ts being oontmued to form the 
frame, with tbalr ends resting on the gronnd. Tbe 
body of the cart was fornioa by two seniioircular 
bowE of wood, tbe uods of which were faedened Lo 
the abaft poles, Tliose bows were_ kept in posi¬ 
tion by a bv niimiDg botwcon tholr apices. The 
Rhoft poles worn kept in pooitloi) by croes-bars, 
and the honis also hod orosa-pioces; ko that the 
shape of the body was Lbat of a Liltroart tthsin are 
illnstrated in Dr, H addon’a Studt/ of Jfon, IdS If- h 

A great advance in tho devclopiuGnt of the cart 
ie marked the Lntrodnetion of whisolxr ^ Tba 
I early history of the wh^ bs not clear. As, in tbo 
early heavy waggon, the axia and whssli turn 
together, it is o^ous tbnt wheela and axle u) ona 
block might have develDjcd out of rollors. This 
view ia uloptad by Hr, Tylor {JAl x. p. TS), and 
doubtfully by Dr, Had Jon [Mud^ u/Jfun, p. 173). 
Such a ptimxtive airauRcaicnt is atill to be found 
in Portugal. On the uljier hand. Professor luaga- 
way MMatandj{0ri^’i*OEKf /fyfwrace tftha ThoTtm^h-r 
hted HtrrK, p.^ *88) that the war chMiot with 
spoked wheels ia earlier than tbo ox cart, which 
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WM modcHed nptin it- Tho Ijody nf thfr ewt i«'i* a 
treel of micttr wqrk^ whitti coalJ b* rqtauvMl p-t 
vilL Of f»nji caztii the Komiuiiii li»cl two kinds— 
ifro-wheeied (/ufaiufrwni) nnd ftraiT^wheelHi 
ttrum aufiut). Sinco tli«y nio term^ stridpitvf 
(Virgil, iiL 530 }, it Is ovLdtnt 

that they niav«d with much orsskin^, like the 
‘ groaning * nr ' rfngiuc' rart* of Spain and Fortii- 
g&l (Ho^idan, ^ Man, p, ISO fT,). The notiEe 
Is ransed by * the metion aJ the site againat tha 
vttloci in tlie floor of the wa^^u which, keep It 
in It^ place' (Hiuidoit, p. The cattle were 

haroe^Jed to the iMjJe hy a yoke which was fastened 
lay n pin nemr Uie end of the pole, and lashed 
tightly with a thong or cord- Skime kind of stirap 
waa fiu<tcnod acrosa under the neck of the animals. 
The modern forma are hgured hj- Sir C. Felioww 
(JoumnL p. 71), the aneieTit E^j'ptian by SdiMer 
in the article already mentioned. 

4 . Since in the countTiea round the Eiutent Med i' 
terrancon the eorn harvest comss on in May iwd 
June, the ^duetry of antnmn is the Ln^theiing 
of tree fmit and the making of wine and olive oil, 
joi^t os the making of cider is a characterutic 
nutumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Bnrnhniii Deepdale, in Norfolk (which baa 
twelve leen^ representing the mouths), is taken 
as tho typical occupation for October. Ifcucc the 
vintj^ is taken for the autumn scene upon the 
shield of Achillea The young men and msJdena 
carry the fruit in wicker basket?, a Isd ploys on 
the lyte and pings to thoQi, find thi^ join in eng¬ 
ine auil dancing (/f. IVUl, dfll ff.}. 'Hie vine groWa 
wnd renud the Meditenranoon, ami in Aaia as far 
as tlie Uhuajayas, GitLM eeeda Itare been fonnd 
in pUe-dwcUiugs of the later Stone go in Italy, 
Bud of at Least the Bronze Age m SnitKerlann, 
and vine loavca have lieen diH^vered in the tufa 
round Moutpalliin' and Moyrorgne in Provence 
(de Cuudulle^ Cviiivattd n. I'D^}. The u^ 

of wiue Was probtkl^'^ inttoduood to the Greeks 
from Asia ^[kLO^ or Thnu». lieaiod contemplates 
that hiiE. former may maliQ a veyoge after harveiit, 
but adjures him nut to wait for the new wine, in 
case of tiud weather (uu. cit. 633 IT.). Socb a 
voyu^e from Bwotia wouid ptohably be to Ijisboo, 
or the mljoceut maioLaud^ which was famous for 
itn wLae. Accurdiug tu all ttOditiun, the Use of 
w'iuo imd the cqlture of the grape were later in 
ItaJy, stUJ lELune bo iu the countries north of tho 
Alps {Schrader, Rcalfc^vn^ ar, ‘ Wuln'), 

The lust of the crops which had more than a local 
importance woa that of the offve. According to 
Candolle {Qr^n CnHimteii riant*, p, 

* ite pndiistorie htca prohahly extended from Syria 
tuwardti Greece.^ At Athene, till the development 
uf the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil was 
the only important ex industry, the noil being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The oHvo, 
indeed^ was euppoaed to be Uie epccial gift of tha 
pntrou godde^is Athene, and tho aocred olive tmes 
were protected from harm by heavy ficnallies. No 
doubt in early timea ruch heavy pqcudtiea alone 
protected oil prodnee, wbeLher of dumeeticated 
plants or animals, agilnsl the intEtmct of primitive 
aavagvrv to selxe it for im mediate a»o without rf. 
gord to future lom (see Tabu and ToTZtLt&u). The 
^ive, os the Ijitin form of the word ehows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy ogaiu to the 
nort h of Europe^ It is clear iioEU Goto and Votru 
that in their time the vino and olive crupa were 
rugordwl as of iiiuch cT^ter importoncu tunn the 
growing of corL^als, This was the result of the 
second Puaie wur, HanniheJ devastated mral 
It^y ; the agricultunU pupulatien heod to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half a 
gencTution while the war lasted, and the farmem 
Uicmselves W'em drafted into the army. When 


tSis wni was over, the rustlcu bad no capital where' 
with to mtoFO their forms ; the State was nuabbi 
to -help them, aiui the wealthy quietly annexed 
the derelict forma of the poor, ^^llh the develop- 
meat of on Rmplre outaide Italy, com came in 
payment of taaes from the Bubject States. ith 
GUTiouii lack pf economio Inidghti Gvus Gcaoebus,. 
who was anxious to restore tlie rund population, 
cansed this imroTted com to l>e ^Id at letn thoji 
its market valuct with the rc^^ult of making it 
iTnjwvanbla tp grow coru for sale in Italy. 

ft is impo^^ide to enter here Into the more 
edvonced aepartmEnts of agriculture, the use of 
trf-ijo/wn, wmch deviduped early in Egypt and 
Mosopotaiuia, and which is also recoguiiod by 
Homer : and the cultivation of fruit tmea by prun¬ 
ing and graltingr WaUaoe observed [Trawif, 
p. 33S) that the natives on tbo Amazon never 
ptnned or did anything ehw to tbdr fmit trees, 
(In tbo otbor band, Ll;e labourers imjjorted from 
M Elan sag into Quemiiiland were mnw samrised 
to find black man who had no gorde^n. m the 
bTelsneiiian islands, in Sarawak, and elec where, 
■TrigaLion bsn long been pmctis^ (CodringtoRt Th& 
Jfcmnaruin.r, p, 3ti3; JS'urmrojt, i. p. 40S}. 

Alter the com harvest was ftnished, the com hod 
to be fhre*}^. This was done by oxcu truding 
It out on the hard threshing-floor [for tbs inakmg 
of which Varroond Virgil {Gt&r^uA, L 173^180) give 
careful dirootiou-ij, or by dxuggmg over it a alcdgo 
or heavy toothed plank, as was tbo Homan prac- 
ti«Ji and as is still done in Asia Minor (FoLIowj^ 
JVnrWs, p. 51}. [ I’tehislorio methods were pro- 

bably much simpler, tiie corn poosibly being 
atrippod from the ear by hand). The com wnn 
Mtoreii for winter use in cfiieftilly plastered under- 
CTuond cbombers, so os to escape, as far as jwsa. 
lulo, tho mvages of vetmim As wo have seen, 
E!um was stoif^ even in the Stone Ago. 

Thu last task in the preparation of com for food 
prior to cooking it was the oiaJtinjt of it into meal 
Or Jfour, Piette found tubbing sLoues in a Into 
etratum wf the Pslwohthio Ago (Hoops, p. 2*30), 
though these were net neceviaiily us^ for 00 m. 
Bancmft'e description (L 363} of the metboda of 
the aborigines of Yucatan probably mpreaeuta 
approximately very ancient practice. The pain 
is first iMukea, and then braised on the Tabbing 
stone and w^etted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. Frem tlie robbing stone devdop the peatlo 
and mortar of later times, which are often mon- 
tioued in llm life of ancient Athena But tbo 
hondmlll, wiih its heavy under stone and ita 
lighter upper Btone* which turns upon the other, 
bajclc to the Slone Age {IToopfl, p, 301 f. ; 
Sidiraderr Realte-rUton, jr.o, ^Mahten^). As thtsy 
ure often found in tho graves of womon, it Lb evi. 
dent that this also was ono of the duties of early 
woman, as indeed is dear from the literature of all 
countries from the earliest times. 

Lmunma.—For Koopotunla knd Egypt tfas tciWWHiladanS 
In iut: PexTQt.Qr^kalwboUi; Uw SfluiWstkifH Id WiMosuo 
(Uw bitkcatord^Jaad I.epJiitLt, ; 

ukI Uw bocO* HHiitHatd In the texL Fnt Gnec«: ffni^ 
mkE liidd«i 1 a% Hcfficr; Tbsophriatai, 1 J{*L Ptu^y etc, 
Qvait Pta-nrofun; with ifivij eJJacfaiM hi AdxtvEXe, 
JUniiphoo, And dpewThm {Lb* Gnptmi^ lukuiE* to M* 
tkoiui JimirlrT, Imu i»iitvn* Intwnnadea heoi utU-r HurcH^t 
For Kom: Cato flla (mtaqt ii i»C thi oricliwl hrm of Lb* 
vcukt: Vmtc, wbc prMHH* ^ hav* riad GneO, 

a^ utln wflrkip on Ibe lobject, ud ns binaetl eampatcDli; 

“bo, u a fAmiEr'A pob, aed: bhuKlI a Cwit. writ™ Su 
lb* GwH^tvet with knawlalev And LatarcAt, tbot^b duL, el 
ccciti, in ispbnlod luhlon (Lbe Jfmniia eUrlbuCwl \o hint 
pvqBB cxcelltmt AocmBlef adaylii cb*li/* el a dinfil* nHtleJ; 
CdruikIIa, nlatnreLfe buL bieiiAd; Palladitii, tbe |m(«r pelt 
of whoM werh; 1 * *nuE«t u a Bfermei^ 7 *ar, aad IiaU 
^ikdc# bn the UlUdle Am. [>aUllrdi ao^njuta el flieok ui 4 
Aobu ApWituK lit! M In BaorasEater'i 

ett Uon. Jitrrivmr, aa ' Adketbutoltb’* Gr,.Jl«a. 4 nf., 
and Fu^lr, a*. * AeacUau' {ibti, thouab dd. fUll ceetilm Euuca 
thal iM EieeJUIJ, Ihe igrietjJtun oT tb* SvmIUe li 

fa the wtons iffilil* IMetluoartoi; Indian i^iicultiirv 
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In ri— VkUq iI by ^t in-m^ rj Jji3!iijr>fftf 1 UsM'nd 

acOikiikU. lor tlM Inrio^Knuie ptoohi, m ffrvn, 

with full »leTC«K3ei I 4 Ijlrrw'iunE. in Sclu'iMr'4 SpraHiwr- 
DbuAwW't uml £'ry*«dU«A<tf [■ onr ediilon b In oounc of 
|nthHi«^tfciii[ and dtr ii»rf()jf(iniWnUEA*n J.U#ffWinr' 

tvnkr. Cf- I3wr PJluff uvl itit P/Ugtn M drn 

H'^rnum vtU t'n Jtfitii ,5fit <lMeii- 

ImiW, MtriiitEFi lada-gtrma^i»c±t 

ISSff.d irtL (wiib mnnr HhJWtnUmnii Tlw '^UfaUd 
bIuIi -im tiwwite<J bi de CxaddOw (Or^ph v Plan^, 

iSWi i>r Hehn tlCwllvpvAiiw™ ™d («L by 

ychnder, lOtfilmnihj' H wf4 (V'aJilhiuiiH und Jfttitwfjjtotwn. 
im^ pnMdftiJdiWtl dAMlU^lW}. Tfierie world fiTt hlU rehr. 
enowtnotbrrHUTmtapii, ol lOTWHd^ii^ *« 

ilK bj Hwhn. lii* SeuMiim, AniSn- und Aubo, IW 
aIMI Bat Atitr drr inrtAiEili^UulAM ffuUKf dtr ^lUxAluity 
iwjfl I bv Soptua iHilkf, Ureiteh-ithit jSaftrpat^ IMSI “>od by 
Mkt IMf InioBfrT’nimiwk^ i-. IH16. Macfca'i Imh* (Urgudi^ 
IcAif it* dcbrtautt bitd dtT I'bAnuAi; ^»ju Mur Thtarir, 
laay) kuuxt tw lued with caDlloD. P, Q tLRS. 

AHERIA {Skr. "a knuter’K—A Dm- 

TidUn tribe of buDten^ foirlcTH, and thicfcs, fonnii 
in North India La the nuiui^r of 3di,f47, of ’whom 
the Tuajority iabhbit the United Proviiioea find tbo 
Paxijib. Tl leir indimon is of tho auunintic tjpo, 
find they warship a uoftt of minor god* or gpdlinga* 
and npiiitfi pot iiiciuded in the orthodos IfiinJii 
pantheon. Somot who bto morr- infltienced by 
Hihiltitimij follow Devij the Muthcr-jjoddess i bnt 
In the United Pravini-Kse their irihal ^od is Mekhi- 
nim (Skr. wK-jJia-nirMrflj' the rnni spirit'), of which 
they wm give no aoeoiint, bat which piobfih^ rtpre- 
nentfl fi priniitifc form of thcriolfitry. Gilga or 
Zfihir Rr. the faJOOOB saint Maud whom hu been 
coUcctei;! a cnrtOLis cycle of legend^, la wor^iip^ 
by the agency of a Mnaalniftn ofEcumt fCrooko, 
Poplar i 1 f. )l Another MolwinmadnJi 
fififiit worahipped by theni la the Afiyflp or Mlrfin 
S^ib of AnueLfi in the Morfldlhfld district, of 
wliom bJho strange lc®epdff are told (Sbefi-Troytr, 
CTooke,oj>.t;f.L^l7]i- In a lower 
etago of niiimisni ii Jakhiyn, who is fipporenLly fi 
deihed awcepcr, n nieniber of which c«et« htteuds 
hii shrinu- To him a pic ia sacrificed, and the 
sweeper officiant mb* a littlu of the b]<^ apon the 
fonhenda of children to repeJ evU spiritar Bnmi 
find Chimar, two of the common viirage g<c^lLage, 
fire also worehipped. To the latter the olferin^ k a 
take of wheat, hot in serious caaea a rein h ottered* 
the fleah of which U then amd there cansnined in 
the nTeaencfi of the god. It is a cunona ffict that 
the Aherias haveappreprifited aa their iKvtren saint 
Valmlki, the tnythical compiler of the epic of the 
KamAyann. The eacrificea to the tribaf godlingH 
are generBilly performed by a member of the family 
which makes the offering, not by a regnifir priest. 
In some caaeft where the victim ia not actually 
eliiin, it ia releA^ed after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The AhcTiu atnnd in great fear of the 
ghosta of die dead; and when they cremate a 
corp?»j they fling pebbles in the direotLon of the 
pyxB fia they return home, in order to prevent the 
apirit from nccompiuiying them. 

Lmiumta—CrMb*, TVxVr irsd v/ tliM yatt\^Wi^*rn 

/Vvniwtffliu|<3»dk lew,!. Fulk^ 

IM flf A'raiA^re /nafa, imr sd. UlHl u. 47 . 

W. ClUlOkLE. 

AHl WSX.—AAiiitftt ia the Indian doctrine of 
nan-iniary, that is, to all living things [men and 
uiimalBl It liret fiwia exnreaaron m a mystkol 
iifiSflago in the ChAndogj'fi Upaniahiui (3.171, where 
five ethical qnfilities. one being aAirhAS, are to 
be efl iiivfilenl to a part of the afltnrificc of which tlw 
whole lifo of man ia mmie an epitome. IhU k not 
eiacLlythe same as the Hebrew prophet's ■ I will 
have mercy nnd not sacrifice*' but it comes nanx to 
it. The date of this document may be the 7th eant. 
RC. This was also the prehtblc time of the of 
thedniu!', who made the non-injury doctrine n le^. 
inc of ilifttr schuol, (Sw? for Aclifi- 

iA™ Sutta 1. 4. £. translated hy dnt^bi, 

S^ 19 . 1. 391 It the Eirjt of the five vows of the 


Jain aaceU^ fid. i*. xxiit. I ; and they carried it to 
great estremca, not driving away vermin frotn their 
riuthca Or bodies, and earrying a filter and a broom, 
to save, mlnuto iuaoets lu the water thc^y diutk or 
on the f&onnd where they sat (li. p. Xirli!!. 

The doctrine hrm been common ground in all 
Indian. Becta from that time to the preaent. Bnt 
each School of though t looks at it in a dlficreut way* 
end cartlca it uiit m practice in difTcreat degrees. 
The icorly Bnddhists adopted it fully, tiut drew Lho 
line atwhaiw'c Bhoold now call onlLDary,_ reason¬ 
able humanity. It oocure t's'ice in the eightfold 
^th*—no doubt the very essence of Baddhhnn, — 
firet Under right aspiration, and again nnder right 
condujci (Mfijjbima ui. 5J51 =Saibyutla v. 9}* It La 
the fimt in th* Ten Precepts for ihn Order (rii-Ajiia- 
and therefore of the five rules of conduct 
for laymen {pa^ha rifdai]* which correspond to the 
firat five of the Precepte fVinaya L S3, Ahgnttara 
iii. i£U3). It k the aumect of the first parepfipb of 
the old tract on con^ct, the Silas, which k cer- 
tdjily one of tha very oldost of extant Buddhist 
dociunenta, is incorporaled bodily into so many 
of the Suttfiutaj {^ya Davids, I^talijguai cf fAe 
BuddAa^ L 3, 4k Aioka made it the subject of 
the fitat and oeennd of the Bock Ediola in which 
he iiecam mended hia religion to hie people, and 
refers fiMjn toit iu the fourth. But ac llod long 
been oBuddhkt before* in tho first Edict, he prn- 
clulmed himselJ a vegetoxEan. The nils of the 
Buddhiiflt Drdur was to accept any food oOcred to 
them on Lheir roaud for alms; when Dovadatta 
domanded a more stringent mle, the Buddha ex¬ 
pressly refused to mako any cluuige I ViiMifa TexU^ 
tt. 117, iiL 2R31it ami a rtmeh-quoted hyron, the 
Amagfinoiba. Sutta (trauslBted oy Bauaboll, SBE 
I. 401> put into tho mouth of Kaa.-mpfi tho Buddha, 
kya down that it k not the ealinjjr of fi»h that 
dcilleH a man* bot the doing of evil deeds. The 
Buddhiat applLofttlou of the principle differa, there¬ 
fore, from iho Jain, 

It Would be fi long* and not very tiMful* toak lo 
trace the difTorant degrees in which tiis theory hoa 
been subsequently held. It is BnJllrioiit to note 
that th fi ]«s stringent view hns prevailed. At the 
end of the lone Ijnddhkt domination tli& prectice 
of animal aacruiccs had ceojed, and though with 
tho revival of Brdhmoji influence on attempt wna 
mode to restore them, it foiled. The um of meat 
aa food hiijl been given up* and has mover revived. 
But t he Indiana have not bkonre strEct vegetarians. 
Dried finh k still widely eaten j and though there 
is A deop-rootod aversion to taking amiuiol life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living anunaia, 
draught oxen and eamela for Lustante, k not 
always Lhoughtfnh Nowhere eke* however, baa 
t he ifo&trine of oAnkfu. had so great and Jong-wn- 
tinmed an infiaence om maticnaL character. 

T. W, Bdys Pattids^ 

AHIQAR* THE STORY OF,— In aeve^ 
versioiut of tha 'Thousand nnd Qiu jViyAlx, the 
story of th° eago Ab>qhx tRaik&x, Hikflr, ct^ ; cf. 
on tJie ori 3 al form of the Dsnie, Udab, m I ai*, 
Ifi99, col, eoa) is to be feund. Tbo tale k denvad 
from a compilatiou which wim circukted ospe^- 
sily utnong tha Chriatiaus of Syria (cf. Lulib. m 
ZDMG L ififUtt* p. 152). The opntenta of the sto^ 
are aa fenewaAhiqhr k minkter of Senuachen^ 
king of Aw-xio. Ho is already sixty years old, ud 
has sixty wives in sixty polaoea, but do son. tin um 
reoouTBe to the goda (in the Armenian vorei^, to 
Bol^hiui* Shdniil and Shamln; of. on thia ^dliD. 
in Kpfixjiy, L p. 259) and prey^i for chddrent but ra- 
ceivea the reply that they hart been domed to him, 
and k advired to adopt hia nephow and 

to bring him up instead of a iton. A^iqflr do^ so, 
devoting the greatta'C ciire to tho physitnl and intel- 
lectuaj ^Eure of bk nephew, but the young man 
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turns quL a failard. U'Q fquiind«TH (3^ pdtiperLy of 
AUiq&r and coInMltS >11 kinds of (rnnum. \V!L«n 
liQ is DEL thUaoccimt. caltsd La qantiDa by A^iq&r« 
Neuinu to davLsfl meuM to remi^re bis ieucId. 

He coatriTea on inm^^e to represent him *s & 
tmitor to Uie kin;?. The Idn^^ if deedvodi, BJid 
coDdemns iit deatlL Howoverp Ahi^^ ond 

Lii wife Aahfeg^ni Euceciod in Influencing tike exe- 
cntioDer to span} hlf Ule^ >nd to execute in his 
ete-iid > Elnve wbo hed been condeiiuied to deathr 
Ahii^lr U kept cDDcoled bj his wife^ end is genei- 
nlly eupponed to be de^ul. The newe, too, rencliee 
the ears of Senimcberib'x riTtJ^ ThAraob of Egypt, 
>nd enoountgK him to impOBS on Sennscnerib 
the tuic oE bulldlag bim > peJnjce bet\feen hen^eii 
>nd earth. If S^nocbedb should be able to CBirry 
out this demnnd, be would pay bo him the ioecmA 
of bifl empire for three yeAi»; but if uot, San- 
niicherib must do the soinifl to Mm. Of ^ the 
ndvifOTC of the king^ no oqd is able to comply with 
tlte demivnd of Pboraah—^lELSjst of >1], Nmbm. The 
king is in the grentoBt eiti:omSty, sod bitterly ro- 
p^ti the removLU of Then the execntiontr 

dieeloees the feet that he, et the time of the com. 
nviuid of the king, did net carry out Abigflr'e oxo' 
cution, sod that he is etiU mine. (>» hearing 
this, the kinj^ is bigbly delighted, releases AbiqAr, 
and lends him to C£^t. He easily solves ail prO' 
blems proposed by Fhkraoh, and latter has to 
pay the tnnuteand etill other suens to Sennndierib. 
After his return home, A^ii^&r is again Lnstaltcd in 
hif old poeilioQ, and bis uephew is uncoaditionally 
handed over to him. Ai^^Lr reproaches him for 
his actions, and the eflect on Nadnu is oo strung 
that he ' swelled up like a akin ^ ojid btimt asunder. 

The imporLanee of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of religion, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it octongs to the loat litera.tu]re 
of the Aranueaxksof the pTe^Christian er>(ef. Lidnb. 
in ThLZ and £/iAaw. Le.), That the story had 
aruen in ancient times can be concluded fitun the 
consideration that the contents of the bale, with the 
names of both the principal heroes, are sdJudsd 
to in the Book of Tehit (14^). The cuuneiiunof 
this ^Hiiage in the Book of ToMt with the story 
of Alijgftr was Grst reoogniied by G. Ifodmann 
{Atutugs aut Aiir.!3a Marfgrvr^ 

p. 18S|, but be adopted thu view that the story 
took Its rise flrst in the bliddJe Ages under the 
influence of the passage in Tobah However, Uie 
varioiis versions of the story diswverod nnoe then 
make this eoppesitioji untenable, and the priority 
of the story O'! Ahiqu is now generally recognioed. 
The boatlicn elmraj;^ of tlie tele, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is espociaily promuiejit in tha 
Armenian varsiou. Among the gods mentioned in 
tbb text, tho ' God of heaven' takes the first plane. 
He is S'l^hhimLa, whose worsidp was. widoly dimised 
sjziaug tha Semitic pooptes in the last centuries n.o, 
Bjid the first A.[>. i^peciaily instructive is the 
pas^Hgo in which A.biqflr emphaBUies the ascend- 
ency of Helinmm os the ' God of heaven'' over ^1, 
snn and moon |[cf. Efihem. i. p. 

tSi HfaUtln ta tfaa warfcf nRatiwsd la Uh tsxU 
cf. Bonfej. SirintTT UL IHlt; ni (TcnlM 

afaini (IMQV a I It (Anlifc vr7ifwi>; Jsetf, itiUtkt, 

L JOT fI fSU'Fionlc vmltw); tCiikii, m tbe mjiu, p, 1£t 0.; 

Metuaar, kJtilL (1E$4> p. mfl.; LMibanH; lo Uw 

iBimif-, jL tfn IL; Mdcbonkl, Dit luuiTiEnuiuaAm ^uiul' 
teMfytm (br n Bfrlifi (1SBS}, h U. p. Iff. 

(AiwUC and uw AniiisJa vsmJoq); DiUaD, Tkt GonUrrw. Aa. 
luUlL {law; p Ml ff.; F. C. CoayfwMVi, J. Rep4«l ul 

AffBss Bmu Lnis, JA* Sivnt V Jjatar, tetidcfi, lESSf^ByrtM^ 
AnU4 AmmlpD. uni CoHub, Rfi riii 

(im) puff., Aid It.; Th. RslHodi. RBJ Eicniii. ria»; p iff.; 
HaJSvT. AS vilL p SSff.L Cuter. JRA3, S. i uxQ. 
(UCCilp. 3D1 g. {B<s nnr»it i ,ti Fer«(ei)i}; J. J>Mhlaa,J?vr» 
gnakitAt iTnUftutkmiitu u- Ttiii, tL nwi) b. I ff.: I. 

(tW; p. tSTff.i P. Vetter, Tint QiwrtaMn^ txxrrL fUHi) 
m Bi g., Sl% ff., kaxTfJL nmi FP. SSI ff., m U.: Bouut, 
2XTr ft fiKttj p im iL; de ifuUHw 3f. a h. p. 
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AHlR,—.:Vu imporlAnL tribe of agricultartsti 
and bfieodeis of entue, w^hich at the Censua uf 1901 
numbered 9d306>4 jb> of whom the i^ast majority are 
found in ^ngM (wbure it. is by far the LorgBst 
caste), the United andl C^tral Provinces, and In 
■mailer numbcTS thTonghont N. Indio. Their uoms 
connecte them with the Alhlros, a p^pls occupy- 
ing the IndiM valley j and Lijuv^n''* view, that tn* 
Stldras, or aerrile cs^ ef the Hindu poUly, with 
the Abhiraa. and Niahfldoa, were a Slack, long^ 
haired Indian race, occupying what is now the 
volley of bind, ia perhB]i4 oorrecU Another rag^ 
g^tlon, which wouid connect them witli a Soytbiu 
trib^ tha Abuis, who are believed to have entered 
India in the 1st or Snd cent. S:.C., is lest prohahla 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna; and the Jida- 
bansJ, one of their snbdivialoni, chum descent 
from the Vidava tribe to which Kriehaa is said tu 
have belonged; while another, the NandbonsI of 
the United l^vincea, the Nanda Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-Iathur of 
the divine child. 

1 . —In Bengal the caste u knon-n » 

Go&lfi 's ooa^herd'], and In acoord- 

once with the li^end of their descent they are 
gcnersJIy worfiMptara of Krishna, and thstefute 
membeia of the Vaisliiiilva soch But their cult 
is of a much lower type tlum the pletistio form 
of Vaislmavisiu oasociatal in BuugsJ with the 
teaching of ChaitenyoL, Thus, they Eukve a spccUl 
feast, Iotowh bs the Govardban-pfljfi* wMch takes 
Its iiAme from the holy Mathura hiU associated 
with the cult of Kruihpa, at which tlicy pray to a 
heap of boiled rice whi^ is Bupposed te represent 
the hill, and make on offering of food, rM-lead, 
turmeric, and fiowen to every cow which they 
penseei. In other parte the wunihJp ia paid to a 
mase of eow'dnng made to represent a human form, 
presuiuably that of Krishna A still mcTO prlmi^ 
tiro rite is that described by Bucbiman jia &fWtin, 
E* Itidia, i. 194), when at the or Feast of 

Lampe, they tie tojmlher the feet of a pig, and drive 
their cattle over the wretched animal until It Is 
killed, after w'hich they boil and aat tfan flesh in 
the flelda, though on other occaslcms they are not 
pemiltted to taste pork. Here the pig wws pnih 
ably ori|£iniJly a sacred animal, and is sacrament- 
ally slam to promote the fertility of the fields 
{Frazer, Golden Bough', IL 3dSfL), 

It (s s (LurlOup PTOdT uT trjmpilU].T vUcb flTffL itlodui OE 
hM cut* oad Kdfe] ffltltkta txfakbl t tnfOuilii Um pasnvr slda 
vf QiEiUQkm, flwl «bra, la IfiPfi, tfas Eagibli «dloer ia 
tJu Uuital nuatnr titODfEiLtcfl tlili laau] rtw, > protest wu 
lounedutelT Dide ia tLe LeglsltUrs E^lbuoidl of br a» 

et Us airfitVi eta. Tt Is mtimu t mj lo And that the lliiLtxiunt' 
OKwirnorsuBporled the icJJaq <4 fik niliQvd[ast«fd.VertA f ruiiaa 
a oCu Md. T. 

lu W. Bcngiil they have special rovorenee for the 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
ccDtres, and for K&^i BAbd or Kfiilnath, the ^oet 
of a murdefed Dr&hman, which ia greatly feai^ 
If he he not propitiiitod, ho brings duease upon tha 
cattle; and Hisley deecribee how,, when pla^e 
apmrq, ■ the village cattle are moi^ together, 
aua ootto.n seed sprinkled over them. The uttest 
andaleekest anima] being angled out, it is oevsxcly 
beaten with rods. The herd, scared by the noiw» 
scamper off to the naanut shelter, followed by the 
■cape-bull j and by this means it ii thought the 
mumiui ia at^sd.'^ 

2. Unii&i FrvviTKit .—In the United Provinoes, 
thoee msmbera of the caste wbo are- initiated into 
uy of the orthodox sects ore eltlier Vablinavas or 
.Saivas, the fu.mer proferring the cult of Krishj^ 
^e latter that cf iiiva or of his consort I>evl 
in some one of her many forma, in nreferunce the 
gtddeas known aa the Vindhyabdiutf IHvl, who 
bu her temple at VLndhy&cnial in the Mirzapnr 
dutrict, and u snppoaad to be the guardian goddesi 
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of LhaTindfujan Hilk In S^hJtrajifiuj- they ttftve 
two dekiea who priMide over marrmi^o—BnUrtm 
lio'Kita. iknd Bar Dovau, the foTniEr re^hre^Dtlnf 
the enat Eilndo god Brahmin ^rho Iim Jua iniage of 
gtiltT LD humptn form: tfta lattoT the hanyao tree 
^ind. bar, the night of the wri- 

ding the Iniage of Brabm. DevatA is hruoght bv the 
coldanoith and phtced npoti the marriapo-iiSatform, 
When the binding iwttion of the rite hka hcen per- 
formed^ the bride and bridegroom offcrto tlio miage 
Randalwood, rice, flowers, incen^ aweebncoits, and 
and light lamp* before it. The women of 
the hoosahold then bury tlie image m the kltohen, 
and miBe an earthen platform over it. The niecu- 
hers of the family worship tlus liaUy by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days oflerinM of tnilt 
and riob cakes are mnda to it- ^ This ia dotie until 
a second marriage takes plaea in the family, when 
it is dng up and remevet^ and ite place ia taken by 
a new image. Ttiia is a vorj' euriona sorvital of 
BTnlim& worship among a people w'her» we were 
unlikely to suspect its erhitance. EKcept in a few 
tom^ee spQcidfy dedicated to this, the head of the 
Himin tnad, hti wilt haa uow largely tallon into 
disuse, Ttie worship of the Ismyan is elosely 
oannected with tlieciwtomof !««■ marriage 
I^fipuiar nrwf Foit4tre of hr- Jndi^ ii. 1 l5j. 

Among the AhJr tire biidisgrooni marks the trnnk 
of the tree with I'emdJion at tho same time as he 
marks the parting of the bride'o hnur with the snine 
aut^i^nce—a rite which ie an obviona survival of 
the bloodHMivensiit, marking the reception of ths 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 

own, „ 

They also wordiip the PdiicliiDapir (see Pach- 
piEiVA'^J and varions minor local gods, the moat 
popular of whom is Ksiinlth, a doifled ghnst, at 
whose feetival potaof milk are sot to boil lot the 
refresh mcbt of tha godilng *, and one man, becom^ 
poiisesaed by the deity, pours tho oontentfl over hia 
ahonlder, and la said never to ho scalded. Their 
special cattle god in the eastern parts of these 
Provinces is Bimfitli [Skr. vira^tha, ^hero-lord ‘J, 
who U ropreaented by a eolleotion. of five weodon 
images rttdoly cwedi into human form. 

t Cknfrol PncreiaciM, — A similar 0 nintette of 
gods of disease la worshipped io the Central Pro- 
vinoe&i Here tlieir priiicijial deities are l>Qlbft Ueo, 
said to bo a deified britfegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see DnAViDlANSh and BmlM I>eo, 
the cbjef god. of ths Goodfi. As In Bengal, their 
chief feativnl is the Divali, when they go a^t be- 
deeked vrith strings of cowry shelhi. Binging ^d 
dancing. They alai My mu^ nspoot to a deified 
man^ Haridds Eal*. Ho is said to liave been a yoffi 
ascetic, and to have poeseiBicd ihe power of iwoMiing 
bis noul from his body at pleeanra. One day ha wont 
in Bpirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of hiB dlsciplefl, an Ahtr. As he did not 
return, and the |>dopla ancertained that a dead body 
was lying in this lionsOj they Lnsiatod that it i^homd 
be bomecL After thbt wa» done, Haridia returned, 
and when he found that his body had bean 
be into anothEt tnaa, and Ihntmgh him in- 

formed the f«op!e what a terrible mistake had be^ 
made. In utonemant for their nmir]. they worship 
him to this day. We have hern an excellent ax- 
ample of tire world-wide belief in ibesepnrEihlQ souL 
Tho beliefs of the Ahlr in this l*roTince am of a 
vetT primitive typo, and KuewII points to obvi^ 
Buirivals of totemiism in Lha titles of some of the 

In the Dewan the Ahir are known 
wGfivll. which la the«inivatflBt of t?o^, osp pied 
above. Here they am wonshjppem of tho ordi^iy 
Hindu god-v,—in particular of thair pneata 

arej^nyanu'i or officiauhiof theLiMiyat (wn. 
sect, "^loee knovni “ MartUta tropids worahip 


the Motlrer.gcpddnsB, the I>qvI of TolJa[mr iu tlie 
XixAm^e dominions, Kfinhoba, Kluindoua of Jejntl 
in the Poona district, and MuhEsoba, with ollonu^ 
of sandal paste, dowers, aud food. E^h familydodi- 
cates a she-bafiAlo to KlnhobA. or Krishna, rears 
her with care, and doefl not load her or sell her milk 
and bnttcT, hut presents these to a Brfihnmn, Put- 
thcr sontli in KOnara, the Gollar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
K&la BhalnLYa, and Lia eouBort Pdrvati, Tire ritos 
in honour of time deities are perfornjHl aftor the 
Lingfiyat rule. 

5, Gaddi, GAosT.—In N. India, when Ahir are 
converted to Ldflni, they are knoY™ as GUoii (^a 
ahontor/ Skr. oAmjA, ^to shout after cattle') or 
Gaddi, and Jofiuw the Muhammadsu rule, with 
Home ^mixture of Diavidian animisin. In BomViay 
tlrey use muny Hindu riten at marnsge and Idrtb, 
wor^iip an lumge of tlie goddess Devi at the IlasalirA 
festivsl, and oA^^nri, the goddess of good lock, 
st the DivUJ, w'hen they also adore the Tulasi or 
holy baail plant, aa at the Holi they worship the 
castor-eO phlDt, 

Quite distinct from EJmse are the Gaddi of the 
Pji rtjah HiJlx, of whose hcliefs Bose has given a full 
acf^unt They urn uoiiiinally Hindus by rol^ooi 
worshipping Siva by preference, and, in additjon 
to him, or serpent gods, SIddhas or deified 

eftreticB, Birs or heroes, aud Deivis or Mother- 
goddesses, The Nagna, probably m repmsenting 
the earth in seitient fonn, receive an otTcring of 
hostings, male kids and IbttiIw, Grst-f^ta of oil 
crope, incense, and siuall cakca. The Siddh^ ea 
tentH their wandering life, are presented with, a 
sack, Btiok, emteh, sandal^, and thick hreod cakes; 
the BIth itsceive a he-goat^ a thick woollen cloak, 
wuiath^d, cap, and hne bread. They and the 
Siddti^ are thus conceived as lli'ing a life iu an¬ 
other world, much the same as that which they en¬ 
joyed on earth. The Devifi, ae female deitieis, receive 
vermilion and trinkets holovod by women, ardent 
spirits, and a coat. Women have tbfdr special 
wemhip of Kiulti, who is a ELt and the litiiuin of 
abortiun. Kailujig fe one of the chief Nfigas or 
serpent gods, Idke oiii'a, he is adored under the 
form of a sickle, which tlio god always carries when 
ETiiimg hiB flocke, Bosldea theae objects of worehip, 
them ere the uu/nSr* {Skr. avat^ra , * sji lucan^tren 
of one of the gireater gede'), a term ham applied to 
tha ghost of a pensod who has died chiltu^, and 
who therefore la malignant niid muscb sickncsii. 
To propidato this spirit, the sigk parson puts en 
dotfiofi which a™ spMially made for liim* and wears 
an image of the spirit rDimd his neck. Tture clad, 
he wemiipa the autdr, an image of which is always 
kept near n stream. The clotbos and imagu are 
worn as a memorial of tire dead man, to keep Itim 
in mind and conciliate him. Bteideo those, they 
warship a best of malignant spirito — Idital, the 
spritoa of rivem and streams % or reck apmts j 

rnkritotttr and jkimwrb, who ara here regarded u 
akin to the yiNjTiUia, bat ar« probably in their 
fomuJe deipuna fUktha ^; and *plrt^ of^ic 
WDud (Sfcr. vanMpath 'ting of tlie wood 
Would be quite m accordnuco with the 
forest trib^ who naturally worabip the spinto of 
Ireca, rocks, or rivere by which they ^sii^founoito. 
ChungQ ia another demon who inhawto 
sucks the milk of cattle, and is propitmtea witn an 
ofTciing of a coco-nut-HJ freqnent fonn of commuto- 
tion M the original human victim, the ^o-not 
presenting the ^ull-, a plough handle. 
pnipffl—&e uBual farmor’agifto 
in ffonr, and to thie iaMires is offered. 
demon who causea cattle dia^M. 
setting aaido a griddle cake of brend antil the final 
offerinV can be made. Then a pioM of iron, soino^ 
thing Tike a hotkey stick, ib made, and the deity 
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era bodied in tbifi ut tftlien into theoAtUe abed, where 
Ite La woi>liipp«l bv the eaered tire on n ThnzmUy. 
A h«-)4tiA.t U ulkd, asd a few drops ef the blow 
Mprinkleil on the Iren. At the ume time cakea are 
oDered, and some are eaten by member uf the 
l-touMholri, but net by more t-han one^or the Bcoorne 
will not abate; tbo re^ are buried in the earth. 
Every funrth year the deity ia ivetehipp^ in tlm 
-same fa«hiDiu Kaila is a demon wor^p^ied by 
i^'omen after ehlldbirth, by putting up a etotio 
under a tree, which ia eanctdled by majiie fumuhu 
and than wonshjpi^ted. A wldte ^^t, 
whleh may bare a black bct^, U uifi^red up to the 
detouii by making an iucuien in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on n white eloth^a good eJt- 
ample of the eommutatlQU of the blood amrificci. 
The woman eaU eoma eoaise su^ and done tfad 
clotli^ which flhe rauat wear uoLU it ie worn out, 
thua maintaining a Mcramcntal communion between 
the demon and herself, li any other w'onian should 
liappeTi.to wear the cloth, It would eauao her divem 
bodily ilia Theea facts regarding Gaddi ndii^ou 
are specially inteiesElny, aii being one of tbo best 
extant arvountii of Indian animiarh. as shown in the 
Panjtib Hills, 

IjmaiTU — Fftr ; OidtcEi, OufnjKiai .KCAncJcw, 

Rtihj, toiJ Csttetf L i Budtuum HuuiitiHi, 

L Wf,, Porttwcalt^dLofUL 

And Kiii HabtT Gilt, omgai anmif, IflOl, L UT; Oodb*, 
Utii^ian diut jRJtJdj™, Ur m t Rlilaj, flX IXf; 
/nJlon UvUt r. tT. fat ib« UpHuJ 

rto^H: frOmt iwif i fia tL 4151 

RljpatiJta,; CVwi Jli>|wrr, IBCt. (r Ua lA^r Ui« Pn^ 

vli^; C«rtfui JI^pvH, ISet, L 80 , 18 ( 1 ; PASlt IrtU. |rL L S 7 , 
For tbo I>e«u lod Cobcob ; EiiaUmj/ ijairttrer, XT. pu i ST, 
mi. m, I&I; FA8B L t£. Far tbo PuUbi R»a, (WkM 
iSfpwf, 1 D 04 L liflffr W. CRiOQKE- 

AHMADAbAD, AHMEDABAD.-Chief city 
of tne distriet of thnt name in the province of 
GujHJtlt; founded in ArP. 1413 by Ahniad Shih, 
from whom it takes its name, and during the 16th 
nnd 17 th cents, one of the most spleud i d cities of 
\V. India. Tho reilgioua bnlldiugs fltmitmte the 
ecMilliot of the hfuhanimadaii style with that of tho 
Jaina to which it su»>e«d«l. 

' 'izba truth Oi tlw nmiitx,' vrltOS FfllfUKA, ' k Uk Ua- 
iKRDKiiyif hml tonm tbenuHlrt* itpen Uw hmm cMliswi sod 
lueM. cMDCiEJJj' bHELldioe iw at tmt Him la tadik »jirf tba 
dialataiai rooEiiHinhl udr oenqciiriiri, am] forced tlwin to 
sdOpE rerms anil CTnUlimli wUcb wits SOHlli^ to any tbv 
mnden kiHW cr could Iu.t« tBfrpdilwJ, lb* rwlt Is a ityla 
wbJiiib pomhliiH pU ttM clnjcMos uvd fialah al Jabu uh] Ctvdult^ 
jin art, wjLh a eerUba lajiiatn of oonevpikn which lb* Ubalu 
nprar enlto a m l n td, but whlofa I* cbuiulnTlatJo of tbr pwrpit 
who St that tlcoG wrre Kib>w;tlaf sU India Lo tbcilf maf.' 

Amonc these baildinN the Jlimi' Maajid, or 
Cathedr^ Mosqne, thon;^ not renmrkaUe for sire, 
is one of the imvt beautiful moiiqncs in Gie East. 
TliLH nnd other buildings of the home cfu-ifl, follow¬ 
ing 'the moet elegant and inatmcGro of fndo- 
Samoeuic otytes,* were buiJt during the century and 
a half of inefependent rule { a,p. J4l3-lb73h Their 
tombe are equally remarkable, that of the King 
Maliratid lieing one of the mwt aplendid 

sepulchres in Indin. 

hmaETVU.—PvcTvwib, Sin, qf /nd£sn end £uE#m 
JceKi>«CMf?, iMfL; Bomtaf Ir, SEff., hr. pt. 1. in. 

W. CSlHlKlL 

AHOMSt—T he Ahoma are Sh&na belonging to 
the peat Tai foinUy of the human raec. This 
fami^ extends from cite Gulf of Siam uorlhwitrds 
into Tuu,!ian and thence w'estward to Aaaam, ft 
rampriap-s sev^eml divlaions, via. the iilameoe, Laos, 
8bdn.s Tai Sian cur Tai Khfl {Chinese Sh&nsh 
Khdintiand Ahom.* Aceording to ]>r. Grierson, 
the Tni race, in its different baches, is bey'ond 
all question tho most widely spread of any in 
the Indo Chinese PonioHuIa, and oveui in parts 
beyond the FenlnsoliL, and it is ceitainjy the most 
Unnieroua. its mombere are to be found Irem 
Aa^am to far into tho Chinosa province of Kw'ang-si, 

* latrodnctlaB to Pr.C^aUiic'adSUa'SiraCTvUDrtiianpnn, LBTt^ 


and from Bangkok to the interior of^Yilu-nan,* 
The Aboma u.^ to call themselvea not * Abnm,' hnt, 
like thfl Northern Shdiu^ "TaL^ Regarding the 
etymotngyDf the w ord 'Ahom^ there hu lieen suiua 
diHrmeiom, and varkmi vLewa have been expressed. 
Dr, Grieiaon seems to iooiiuo to the D^lniun that 
the Word lA a enmiption of AMh^nw is the 

Birnnose cermption of which u tbo tmo 

apelling and pronnnoiation of the name of the well- 
known tribe. We have not, however, lM>cn nhio to 
I ascertain what U the force of Uie Initial The 
I bfnhanunadnn hUtorionscalled tho Ahomn * Aafim.' 

' They say, when nieuLiorning them, that *■ Aafijn did 
this an d that,' If this suggestion Is correct, ' Ahom ' 
muat be a, comparatively speaking, modem corrup¬ 
tion, t It U v«ry probable that this trilw gave tbu 
modem name to our Province of Abs&m„ the old 
name for tho country being i^umarpl^h.:;: 

fUxbarX'.^alt. in bli nluabl* wntt. A ItiMarf tif 

; Jmn, B dctAQed UstoHciJ soooant at tht IzIIh, 4h 
thst DEM b* hwv b ib*l tn* Ahpni* imxdKf ,lMUb, 

aRpd«r tbs iHdenhip el ChukSphl, fniiQ th* fihia bui^a la tb* 
13th Uenlnry. Tb* AJwdl ImraujU, at cluvnlqlBjl, ^fre the Vtiit 
whkh becD SMjptited hj Ds Iraiii thdf r«luMlii# to b* 

*-B. USSL IheomiaHtM T un^neJi bj KhublBl Khin tool pke* 
Is the 4.D. but b b pMeLble thsttb* UUllBM Inrevl* 
IqtoYun-nan bonn muTvan prcvhiue ta the QppI onviisrei of 
tba qnmibv, hA il^ [taETil [Uiliir'buioe' Of Lb* psepl* wfalch 

toeh. elK* In oonaeqDknH atnsed »» qI the !lh4>is to mirnila 
m {4b«r ccrqirtrb*, *« *;* tb* cu* tritb Lb* Ahfnn buaclL 
ftefaililj, benever, the Aksmo* nqulnd hit lILtl* nn»nnwv- 
meat lo ihlflthnlrqiurt*!*, terth* stfaSm sn mtEop* bj nature, 
BBtl oanktutijr ‘movLitv Enu jtbw to jiIh.'*. «vut In tLranf □! 
p*s«. Tb* Ahe^ pufli» onr th* nth*! | TvoErL wblnh 
UbMe* A*e*in tnwi tlpeer narniB, subdaed Ici Lun EbadiSemt 
ffljatrlb^ ij*. tlH lufiJM, IEhlmlj^ ukI Ctautir^. which Ehev 
fnRd Ib p o ep fw ipa of Uit EMunmtiutn. iwU^j, AltIuHJcfh it 
ntiJil Mfin ili>t tb* Ahetne, when tbsy Snt ftppwad la (h* 
Pierlaet, wm not lam la aunberv. they rieet lur* Inciuuad 
ecmvlEleTBhlf eUerwKru*, taw Lb^ i|TBifti*tl 7 extended thrir 
d«ii.lDl(MU undl la Lba time el Etnrm SlD^h* {190-171*} they 
wor* In pi Muro H of prprttcsUr Uw wbeJ* nlley trf a^aai, sait 
wn* tucKuvrf, ebb tnate theA WD* Cartpil th* HahiauiiMv* 
vrhe hbd: lnviid«l th* coantir cn MTvnil w md wb, ead to deFMl 
[be Kiu±lri 14*^ .Sia i* well u Lfae Espi of 

Jelnna The AImhbi pcebehljr nwred a offleia number af 
nereiU beca tlwlr BhSii rrhiiitiB bej^mil Lb* TStbl; Iml Umt 
■ mi to hare sdniluiid th* turn peofite of the eoantiy brfvir 
late Elicit' trCb)', > 1 mI bjr thli eicuki eji^ Ibef probablJ' uiirrrtHal 
their Dumlitri, At th* Dhmu* ef IBCI Ihait nbe rttiuiwJ Ifafm- 
MlLvh u Abqin* *tnMiz]L*4 to 178,01$’, th* |[n»br pgrtloO Of 
tMi nainb** bedn* nddeat In th* two upt^r Aii*m dletricts ot 
SlbMfBr >I14 LnkMniwr- 

Th* Ahem legvad 'thattmbrDthen, KhualAaf eed Uhaakl, 
fmin wbem thty cl*««nt, tva* ilewn Ena ltiuLr*n cad 
cstAbllsbeil Ibcaidel'ii'e* et * jilan (aUed 
mois to b* Idicntlcel with the Ohla hfead Duitloaedi by Ur. 

Cxc^t that tb* AablEaf of thw Hhlm b **bl to h**'* 
b««n tb* fihwelfTalliey. Muiig.RI-M^BK'ltaiiiEt 1* Ihoti^rbt by Ltlr 
Cewnv EcckU to hoip* aoniv oaniHxlon with ll«f41j''Mon|r-H*Ji], 
■ |iliee la the Hse^t^wuiE Plan* ob tb* bsnb oE Ifa* rfrer 
Vefcens CtilnsH J^bn St*t4a Wbenriw ruy hwr* Ei*«fl 
the uuict ebedeaE |b* .timioa baba* thejefitervC Aatun, It I* 
TtiT pcohshta that Ihey fortaed tmt at tb* tribe* ladqiLod In the 
Sbia WJ^ii'ncn q 1 H epr Uu, wUefa At tbst Hie* WU 'raij 
*ad pawerfHl.” Thu WnAloni w** i^olablr Idiind!^! wiUi 
tthu WM knewB to Ihtt lUupiuli u the kbciloin of POnf. 11 

Pbyekd: Chorwctorivtiei,—Tht doKriplJu oE Lb* [ihivicwl 
ohuHtcriatlcs of ^le HhAa* (Hteh b; [^. Cuiblns 11 li ceualfy 
epIifl$wU* to the AbuDi, uctpl that It abnuTil^ vtatM tliaS 
tb* Abeuf of ih* AiKiq TellV, owls; to ieieimairbuia with 
tb* BSia tribe*, which *n el TlboLe-nurRua orij^ii, tvliiliit ti*Q- 
faahljr fewer Bhln cbiuscteHicliai thui eh* pcofk bE Lh* SUa 
State*. The atatcuMiiit ol Lb* IfuluRiiaiidaivfii^rlaD, qootad 
-tin ;p. iSff'OtGalt'ejEfIffory AtmwA, IhatLh* Ahim women an 
•rcTT Usek,' k Kucely aeeurate, for lb* Ab«a ■wotuen an 
amons th* faJrvit la A*«*ib, and ihinr a i4e«ias omtiut to Lb* 


* Oeoeral totuiflaction to' lU Onup" ta 3^reni«/ 

/Hilla {CUmtla, IB(H]L voL U, p, f$. 

I Id Aspvomh, * ud sb bettnu a jp^ttsral A 
t See p. SI Hg Qoirni] latmlueLua m ' TWI Qraiip' la Uia- 
iMttie Miner Indin tdL U. ; al» pp. ZtO. 34L of A Siitm 
Aaaw* (XL A Oalt^ 

I Dr. Caabinr'e not* lo th* Atnui fmiir iBn»rt of ISd, 

p. mi. 

I Sard to tah* Iti Daine Ena Uw Ahom wonla pif," to cat,' 
and hoi, ^ rowl,' It hsliw th* Afacm cuatatii bo Mih augurle* by 
exunlnliif the 1*^* tA »wb 

I Swnue Oniw Jinott, 191, p- S£- 

** See ivDt* hr Dr. Onahkiir bi the Eimw Onm lUmmt ct 

II Few dnintfam oI ' J^xif' m Pam* CSinnu ilepert, l^I, 
p. 18^1 

tt CoiUiic la Sum« Crpwur Report, ISOU 
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qirdbiWT Kichiii* Of llJ* pl-lM. wh*,iWp t« (i»; 

qiunU/ dvkr 1“ »>>« £•«»*« *« 1“^ ^ 

f«TTV^ niuagb DHn maKnlftTr 
jc/i ImaHsc bUffW* Ui# ApiTTi^M HStuHii W Arj ■*J 
tJM AlHPn, bj lopff 

nutbi o< AJMI, ■Ii 4 br inanU*!*** ™ ^ b^^plVji^Ujr 

oittjitiu™ of jiot b«*► by Hym law.t 

ShriHr nwn vUk^ TTp» njor liiXTWt ifiJ Mrtw 

tft. «l*hmi^ bgf moH thfn i^lf rfTIS 

iba(tild<:j, at ib«D prinrta, dMfl upCrit tr^ n« 

my loc^ttM, (WliiikiUsK* af iba 

Urt B-^Winr hiblt, wblds iOvA btiMf mx* of liKle^3li3ii«t 
do nc, » bL/, EWtwM JifcTa 
«diS»a(>iMl mitten 

tba MdtuiT Ajwjnwi lILndw#, wbleh !■ TJr?* *, 

OQDMqiWun, both the ihOPit Wx J th> AHB^a HibdOi lUiid la 
rrSTttiafet of bcln* riben»«d mit of ill C^erainmt ■* wreJ] h 

Ea^^pk^i b, ti-.p~P!. -52^ “■Sl_2i: 


Om tbjUirtit of £a oU Alwni uIXOciafT bocOiilti W!™ ^ *‘™ 
etch iwr, ewinj: nJuEflv to the Ittlun of kti wg™bera to roilm 
S»rJ«rSSaiaofirf^ fMfll-la6flpiNftrirtfcb.p«t«- 
tJob or two Istck brJd pontioM of 
wwllh M tile iiMH RtjoVWt M* now pi«d6^ 
Drtu.-lhe dnv af tha Atom tnta^ M l^|w«^ 
tbu p nW BW W pothlDf to ^ 

Ahum niMritiH'- U ™ ^« 

boUjr [DCr«hiwi lato Awtm 

OdiH whkh ut Hbotitlon ol the shJoi Umo oaYeflajr. Tfi“ 
draa^wi Ahopi wiMjamiuMd tw»^q:^tol t 
m owp Ewhml itma, » ibnrE ooiti Etna Of AIM^M 

^ wwro miTKEf rtKhJ^ to theU^^i'X* 

dwWl Of iDken wata^th. Alv™ '=">^*^.^“ 1 .“;^™ 

cauner to nsnlbiijy Ahvtmi wnn«n, w-*arii^ 

br b b^nH gJ^ttoa, M»*«UPlf to 

WMnr. AH tbSi liJk b Hn oni woroo b Uv* Amtom 

jt«rfiL Wwatn u wMp “P 

Bptcwiy s-lS/ 

Inijlfe Oil twf WDfllljB^-(lfty+ f **6® . mmmr It in 

ttw 11 f»eq« Ol tbfl ftoja. 

■wdiLrUj^ th*l Vriltb tKiwlUj, iJlJSwietthe^tnBl wto^ 

HlJlpd by djffoM'nt Him**. Ttw P'l- Of “S 
Dwdlul, OF Pfially tiMV, 
hind* Bltd ump, tot djB (l»«l Was 

XwATiUiKt.. Ul!» *^h» 

about tan ywuw of if*. Tlw Sof*^ a 

AainiT. %lM poawH a law aettbiMsiti b too tailAy, Macrro a 

IhM ol Ok arilakty eoJdviiWf of ^ 

tha priMU (Deodhali^v wb> an to ^ it 

Lhui toe mt Of toe Iribe^ art 

troia toe cvouihI, tba liwelltog of toe cirdjaw 

ekthor wt up au oa tarihm plblh or floih with the stooi^ 

■ni* DMdhiS booM iia dlewSl toco _ 

nanwi or coolc logm, dtoiia*u « “^* 1 ^ 

or sitalaffToom. Tim ap«rt LmiwJbW 

clumlMn OM and [or Um limo^ oowtoed, wd pljfHrty Fw^iefr 

aqd driok.—aJid (owlf /iLi^ 

Tllla«t, Ahopu #Jio Sire ““I' *»«» ■omatiiu* 

trcn ihOM who l»ll btOOmo th* diadl^CT S'jiH 
Ht pork uid towb, tad drink ri« b«T “ 

tot a^dil: ol toofr laiKtlpiaiUiwi AaaaatM UtodO 
who mtai toeni wfUi horrni'. Tha Miltlnto ^ to 

tot woe CBohilont uiflnf toa awn* 

Ollwr bsiuitt Of toa TllkT, but, owfi^ to ^““‘L 
Irtoannohahlta, Mi tote«Panythtos Uhe lull ^ 

msulKWiil^h'rithaoU. Atorri ofpwua la^ 

Lbttu In tlH mtnqbrture- OE MU {rlca Btar), KW 
IM^hbb^ qtifto H aiufih raoaty In bayfaf wtom u In pjjinj' 
tot Uoaaramnif Itwl TVtonoh ir _: j^j 

Hxo^amous groups-—The Ahams are nirtacd 
into II nmnberoreiQgainouB p™i|»callw^irti?nM or 
Jdietit the principal ohm being Mven in unniwr, 
heoc^ ibt terra tdt^harUi (■ wlonj^nc to dovon 
hou-wa') vbtch U no'o^adfiyi applies to X"® 

IBltipOftitiun of theso seven priidpal divUnuliirt has 
varied from time to time, bat tiicj' •« bahI have 
ori^innllv coMwted of tha fpjloww^^i tbp 
F^Uv. the Boraj^ohain, Bargob^n. 

I>eodliai, Moban. and Baiioug phoidt.: The 
whole of the soMrior exog^pi^'^ gro“Pf ^ ' 

fartbor, into tnidn ilitrimona. 

and Gocoia, but there are some decid^ly in- 
f^or *taeh « the Chsotl^^ who worn 

tlie pnblic exoijntiootni m the old days, v well 
‘ Kacfa&iu toll tbaOMaart* 

I hrii™i* wWd’ tlM ASn™ haa, adtrplrf. 

eiXtorWi, lito ETtailator totw llararntotaE. 


M UJcchanfl, Gharfaleas and nthcrsi with whom 
Ahonts of the tipper clas^i^ will out [nLertnarry. 
For a dubcriptlon of the Ahum system of govern- 
mept. State and ooctal organitatioo* and L»artl- 
colarly the ppU: PwteniT the reader ia referred to 
eh, iit of Gait's liUiory of Atsom. 

Marriagi'e.—Ahonrn who have bceome Hindoo 
observe a modified Hindn tnartiagu oareiaony, but 
the real Afium rite la the mklang^ Theritnojil U 
(xratainnl ID a holy hook called the Ktkifing p^fAi 
(onfortunately no longer availahlo). As the ictual 
oereraony ia eoTiduct<^ witli some seereevp and aa 
it U aoib to be forbidden to divulge its detoiZs to 
anyons but an Ahunip the writer bad conflidernhfft 
diraeulty in hniding out what actually ocenta on 
the ncoa&ion ; but Iw^o tellable authorflies, Srijuts 
Kanakeavrai Boipatra Gcbain and Ztiidba Kanta 
Siandikidp E.A.C.^ were good etiopgh to givu hira 
iJie foliowing descriptioJiL 'fhe bndegrooai aite in 
the coartyard i the bride is brought *1;^^ 

walks aev'on timea reund the bridegroom. She 
then Eitjf down by hie side. After tliiLi both rise 
and preened to a rmcn sereoned oJV from tho gaeste. 
Hens one end of a cloth ia tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other being fiiistened to the bride¬ 
groom's waist- They walk to a wreer, where ninti 
vosaeZs full of water have boSD placed on pEan- 
(Ain leuveap the Chiring Phukan for nnoEter of the 
eereraonitf) reads from the aailaTt^ ptUA-if and 
three cups containing milk, honey and gheej, and 
TIM frauieutvi. are prodncect. which tho bride and 
hride^room havo to smell. Some uncooked rice 
ia then brenElit in. a heJikotj into which, after 
the bride and bridegroom have exchanged kniveSp 
rings are pltuiged by hiidu and bridei^oom re¬ 
spectively, unknown to one another, it being th^e 
intention tlml each should discover tho others 
ring and wear it on tho Bn^r. _ The exclian^ of 
the knives and the rings i* ihe binding part of tha 
coreniopy. Bride ann biidvgroom are then taken 
outside and do reaxi {homatoj to the brido’'a parent 
ami to the people nsfiemblMp and tha murri&ge is 
eofupleta, . 

Alioius used to be polygamons, but ™a T^ife is 
said to be more correct now. Ahom girls are not 
m&TTied till they reach u nublla age^eomotimre 
much later. The marxiago ospensuH Bocm to bq 
quite out of proportion to' ihe meuna of the people : 
for injrtineo, a tJeodhoi mnrriago io Situsagar wm 
naported to the writer to liave coat more than Bs. 
200 (bridegrpom^e eipciise#!. 

Death-—^Vlioma ^nerally bnry their dead i 
formerly they iuvanably did eoj ^ut now those 
who have noceplcd thu Hindu rubgion. resort to 
creoiatiou. The following ie a brief description of 
tho old Ahom rites. Tho corps™ of ^e poor ue 
buried in the ground tvithont coflins- Those of the 
rich arereverenriy laid in boxafl ; a wnter-potp enp, 
d& latick)* jhtipi for largo hath and a (or 
wooden stool) are put insid* the box ^th tPa 
corpse- Those articles are intended for the nn oi 
iho^ieeeased's spirit iu tho next world. The coffin 
is then lowered into the grave* Tsrhich is filled m, a 

iftTffrt d^TtH^lfa tamulujl lltins ihNWUUp 

over it. The Abom kinj^ were buried at Choraideo 
in the SihflUga.r district, their funeral ohs«ini^ 
being of a luuch more elaborate natme. A tm 
fAhom chronicle] describes how at Juncial of 
Itoja GodAdhar Singha^ who di^ ^ ^ 
a number of living persona, who liwJ bwn the 
decoaiifld’ft atteudaulJ!, were 
corpse, togolher with man/ 

raiment, and OTUamonts, It m statod that «l|^' 
times htresaa and even Elephants were interred 
aJive with a dwd king; 

jRelijriom—As the Ahoms are now almut en¬ 
tirely HLnduiied, and there ore very few qf the old 

* aoJ*. Iti4t<ifr p. Its. 
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Deodhatt (the onlj iJ^rsottB who possmi mar knaw- 
of tile Ancient lita&l) who retaeuibcr ihc 
BJn^entTcligiona cui^t^nu, it iii welJ-tLi;;!! mi:^io&uble 
to gire Alt Acciuate and connected nocount of the 
Ahom rcIigloHr 

The wri^r has been unable to trace Bmldliietle 
Lnfleeui^ca. Poasiblj Boddblnm hiid not pflnetnbed 
so for jlk the Upper Mekong before the Aliomo 
left M^g-iLL-Mimg-Baxig^ their ancient nte; or 
Buddhism li&d hooome so LaextTvnbly mixed inth 
tlie woishif) of the gods of earth and ahy ae to 
hecome iiidliBceiiiibl& Apart fram the god Chuni' 
Beng or jChong Deo, wIudso worship waa conduct^ 
by the Aitom King, iLBaiated by the CbirincPIinkari, 
na will afterwards be deecnbed^ the ALcmia jno' 
ee.H5«l TBjiouB god«, amongst whom the following 
Hem to have been the more importut ; AJong 
or PhurEa.TB-Ra (God the creAtorh Lengdon (god 
of heavcD, the Uinda Tudra], Eaokbam of 
w'aierT the old Vedic deit j VarupAj, Lengbin and 
Lengdin (god end goddcaa of the earth), and Phai 
of die, Hindu Agoi), CbnmeengT vrho was 
d^ly worshipped at the king's homie, was not re-^ 
gardeil os a god himseEf; for, ectnordlug to Ahom 
trEditioii, ChnmfHng was jnven to Lho Ahom pro^ 
geuitom, KbanlOng and luiilnliib by Lengdon, god 
of hMiFcn, Cbumseng was w'oisbipped more ae 
a /etieb — AometbJiig Bapcrnatuialj. poseeasing the 
Mwer to de good to the king and hia people. 
ChumKQg wan perhaps an ammonite, sumcthing 
of the naCuru of the Hindu tAlgrdm^ or even a 
precious etoae (wliicb the etymology of tho 
1 - 0 . cAMjrt = ^preciotia' and 'atonej' wmuld 

pertainly Bnegeatk Tbe atone or image, whatever 
it was, ooiild not have been larger a? at the ooroaa' 
tiofl cerremony it was Eiimg ronud the king*# neck. 
The worship wa& condEUitod with secrecy, none 
bnt the king being allo^vod to ChomHing. 

The king coMd see liim only twice a year. The 
mynticts^ attached to the Cbtnnseng wonhip 
aecoanta for the doubt as to wbat Chanii; 9 eng 
aetoully la Old people say that Chnniseng lies 
conceaT^ Kunewhore la jkRBmii at the present day. 

The AJiomB performed ceremonies odJed aa^a 
and unpAi for the good of tbe crops and the Btate, 
the Litter being on a grander ecaie than the former, 
and conducted by tho king himself, A ceremony 
called Hr^i, the object oi which wab the Kariog 
away of OTfil spirita from the country, was also 
performed, Lbepecnltarity of tbu oheen'anoe being 
that A man who had loBt several wives by death 
wo* offered up bo a eacriiice. The rU^irciH, or 
expiation ceramany {lit rUr = ■ call,' and Hvan = 

■ life’), wai! 'generallypeifonned at the installation 
of a new king, in times of danger, or after a 
victory, Tho procedure was as follows. The kinp 
eat in full dress on a platform, and the prioate and 
utrolonra pooled holy water over his head, whence 
it ran dawn bis body through a hole in the plotfomi 
on to the chief AaUong or astrologct, who waa 
Btaoding bdow. The king then ^ changed his 
clatbe^ pylng those whEch lie Lad been wearing 
and all nis ornamente to the chief bttilonff. 
Gait oays that tbe same cerifrncny, on a Bmalier 
Scale, was also fr^uently perforniKl by tbe common 
people, and still u, on certain. DecAsions, when 
a child ia drowned. Much the same ceremony 
seem* to have been oelebratod In Manipur State, 
Priesthood.— The priiate, as haji alre^y been 
stated, were called tUodJitns. Probably nsj^e 
WM Applied to them after tbe oonvenieii of the 
king and hi* court te Hinduism, for in the Ahom 
longua^ the prieat* were called Aja^niiim The 
Deodhais daim descent from Laokhri, who is uid 
to have beeu the oomjpaniou of tbe two prinear 
KhQnlQJig and KbOnlu a'hen they descend^ from 
boaven to earth, and to have acted in the dual 
* Salt, ^ J.Hans, p. 


capacity of priest and coundllor. Although in the 
old days of Ahom rule the Dcodhaia oompoaed the 
king's Privy CoEmdl, they wore ofter^vards re^ 
stricted to pcieetly dntlcfl and to diviaiug events, 
Lbc latter being though b by the Aboms a matter of 
Very grmt impmrtauco, Trediilou mas that tlie 
heavenly princes hrought fitun above the 4 f^i- 
or heavenly fowls; hence the oancLity 
whiob la attached to there birdsL Some Dsodhois 
near Luckwa (in Sibdagar district) once performed 
the divination ceremony for ihe wtiier a ,beoebtH 
It wo* as follows. An altar of plantain trees and 
bamboos was set up plantain leaves 

and fmit, rice,, Kagar^^cane, and iiqnor (fau) were 
broughbi and a hmipL Three fowls and three 
fowl? eggs were placed upon the altar. 'The 
officiating priest sprinkled holy water on the 
EpCctators with A sprig of btAk ain^ha (the King 
ffow'erh Prayers were then offered, up to Josingpha 
(tho of learning), and the fowls' necks were 
wrong. The flesh wa* ecraped off the fowls’ legs 
until ihe Latter were qnite ^etm. And then search 
woe made for uny omaU holre that existed la the 
bonea. When tbe holes were found, nmalt Bplinters 
of bamboo were mserted la them ; and tlie bonca 
were held up, with the bamboo splintere sticking in 
them^ and cloaely cempAred with diagrema in a holy 
book which the prlcet bad resdy at hand. This book 
oontaiued dlaaraiiia of all sorts of comhEnadoas of 
poritions of smintors. stuck in fowls' le^ «.nd each 
meant aometiung, tbe meaning appearing in verses 
written ia the Ahom chanutei, wffitch were duly 
droned out by tlie Deodbai. The Ahom kings 
placed great faith in ouch omens, and the position 
of diviner woe one of no small preflL Even new 
many Ahoisn oonimlt fmoh sootbAyers. 

CorouatioDd—The HoyaJ UoronatiDa ceremony 
was celebrated with ^reat pomp at Churaideo hill 
In tbs SiViagaT diatnet, the Sitar^dcQ * and his 
principal queen riding on elcphanU, On such 
occasions the sacred Cbumseng was brought out 
from the Kayol arcana and hung round the neck 
of tho king, who was girt about wLlh the sword 
h^n^dang (the Ahom ^CTcallhur*), three feathers 
of the sacred hlrd* (Jbzi.cAoiMnjji're) being plsjced 
in hU turban. After planting two unynn trees on 
Choraideo hiJ), the Klug returned and took hLi 
seat on a bamlm st*^ {nolintg ghar)^ under which 
hod been placed a specimen of every living cniatnct!, 
inolnding man. The king was lathed with holy 
water, wmlcb fell upon the collect con below. Then 
ths king, taking tire UACfod sword^ killed 
criminal being Seated for tho purpoee.f A great 
feast was afterwards given te the people, all of 
whom assembled tp do nouii^ to the naw king, 

4* (Ut 'Tin AhMiswtrs ndowsd wtLli tte binoikal 
bcuJtr Is 1 reiy Mgb. dcinc ^ oad tbeir prtefti ind Iccdlsv 
Ismilie* t>0M<*lwl or wero peii«lk»rii 

bnwgfat up re dstt. -tbrr wm wriiwn » Modg itrlH at 
vnr onULlhr pniwrFsd tad hintdsddinre fcto 

liAhrr re«tL‘ S 

A dt^Bd dcrertpUDS of lie ehom Jjmteia of cIubdoWt wflJ 
te fomd en ▻ ^ ^ C^fj ffiijtwy Amin. It U IsnSutliw 
re Otid lis^ ft Js of llks CisTMTUf t» UHt «Bp{w«d by [he 

CltlABH, JiDuesc MJid oteer rtib fset k siukUwr 

Uslt, in tte cbKhi of svidoitt Ln liKiiir of GUus hsTinr bm tis 
cndtA cE ii> BhLn ruc^f ' 

It twraod ths pwbe« of thd* ■rUeJt to gitm m iktreh al Iht 
***^,H^ aaomtrj. wwst tie trrvarM 
(rf tie li ru pjM Kr flojvej.- ol tsdi^. tuTs liHn m^do anllsib' (o 
tis studmt- hot coir in V41, iL of tbis teritt, but elw ia a 
■eponte p«DMpM Dr. Orluma bu mtl/dacritwd tis Isn. 
?”«*’ai™ a eiH of tev ofdoM 

U Uu old^it, of luigiiBdrei. Jl b tD^rc- AkLi 

tejliliTItM than snj of tio HHm mcdiini afa.Pi remscuJua 


. iF?** ffr™! re ^ kiOB by LI^Lr pub, 

JertS. It Js s nrersl Cnmlsllqu el tie SietndnjttimAa —cL Lip 
wdn titb of Uawfrvw. 

cJit^^dn'^drerw^ "'•titated a twUOIo. This woi ifat 
t Dilu/FiKory af Autm, jh i. 

I Dr. vnj cle^ rtola LUa tbporv m hh nol* oa tip 

“fs,ar5£?!s^- 
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What b iliynoniLlurJ’, tb 

jJbeuB wkW*il, iJiil Ihejf wen (br Mntu^ ^ 

n« In Aduu b tb« fla[pp4rt4DCH »ltli thflr Juspua** 

Ik on ifr. ariwtOB, ttare n*3«ri7 4rt> 

wfliJi ta Kmuncn □« whfcfci <*ii b* trK«d ta » origin- 
i'psa tht tiiM wlmv it- Ahon tanj* lUrfuM ^il 

]oi{»iUd aiflclo prir-«* Crmn h Btntfftl 

U» Abw loliaUU* «BMnJtti»d to dtMpfWW", h™ 1^ i-t M** 
boi[n ib»4MTb^ r»EJ£l]^^ nntu Ibr 
^ofaaUj WA biflW tlHW » tflW <fw«n ““,^1 
rruMM^ttwinc t* inciKut (aagne. 11 b witw Jne to 
Lhe InsflT or M* thU Atouu*. Uib 

Aliain, Irtnii ll» fttoil to ibKB TJMIMM Jartlny : tOT, 

feddlthn to hK^di or Emmi« Beni*! wlti Iti to^soiBf mJIhbiu 
of Somr^-tptokiiqi Jnhiblliwto. IL lewm ImpSedblo tJ»i o 
TertinftJiir SSTaSmumo *ibb to 

BoncviL oadnunfat^ unlea ip«d*l bM««u» oio tuin » pwttct 
Lt bota twiny OtuliDod oat- 
i;,rTUj.in3u.-e. A. Giill. A 

' XPtt« oil AlMw' la 

ConiiopHir^ to JRAS, April 

ObH^o^ln JAUB, «J. ^ 9*4^ 

ol the C^toou of oao hiiI ttoAbnpi Wthlk ttu 

ri»k) ot L PB, UtS-Ul, ud ■' Ifbtoi en toP* AJkmd Coioi. ip. 

* . fl^ Pt. L pp. !Sa-l£9; JAMm Cforui *g»^ o' 

leSl, ISOI i Bonw CmMU Rfptfri ol ]»t j Not^ 

Brpvo. 'CcHnpajitoo of ludo^iBw L«gff»Sto 
(IBSn UlSSir. (oonldira 00 «Mnmt or tlio A-tXm slpJalw*, Mdjj 
^^Hbod of tliiB luiruiHro with ''tlwrt ol tbo ^p. 

.M»n mbit): E. T, DilM.lJr'g'S SaS^cS 

--^'EE 

AHRlMAN.'-TLfi Utter Perfsian dejigriolion 1^ 
wbicli ttie devil, or principle o( cvd. la liiaown in 
tha wUcitJti of Znro*Eter. The ancient form ol 
the turnio in An^ Jfninirn in Ofl-thic Avwt* 
^nra ji/«t«yn ia YnnnKsr Aveat^ Anrawwfv m 
PililftTi, amt AAnfMJ* ii» .Modem ^nenc* 

the current dcAienation ‘ Aliritnnn. The 
ae early ns AmtotJo, wero Lmiiliax «th tho 
Pernau appellation aa 'AjkouIfum. which the ^Una 
odopted an 'I'he or^nid 

the term appeare to be * Eneniy-Spim> ' hpintu^ 
Foe' tonrfl. ■ inhaiiral.’ tnaiJiifu., ‘ epmt I altliouBh 
the e^act etymology of the title cuim ie not yet 

‘^'Tn the GJVtlihfl, Anyrrt Mainyv generally ibynda 
in onpoiiitioQ to i>:nfa j1/rtiJivu* the ‘ tloly hpim 
of Ah^ti il/ha*!. But ill the Younger Avc#ta this 
(listinctEen betw een the Holy Spirit and God ih udL 
urceerred, both being identifiedj, eo that the op- 
imeitten thenceforth alnuda betwetn Atira J/ntayn 
and AAnm ifftw/a. An^o Afamyn le not men¬ 
tioned in the Old PerBLon m^pttouSi hnt the evil 
principle is there designated by Fwm- 

1 . M, iv. 3J- 37i /Jor* Fert. A. 

Although Aurn, Mainyu is convaJ with Albura 
Mazda il>dtw£dn f-/?^fyp uiivih 21, 36). he« not 
reiraided aa being co-etemal witii him, fcr it la he 
iffho will COMO to be (/Jttnt&iAWn, i. 3^ The nature 
oi Ahiiman, os portrayed in the Zoroairtnan eenp- 
tiijta from the onrlieftt to the Inter tunes, la tliat 
of the very essence of evil, an entity (inore or leas 
neiBonilicJ:) thnt chooseA by preference to do wrong 
KToppase tbo npirtt of gu^MA, ^use of bjong 
iLiiorni^ deceitful* miUioiouj^ ^d T^rverso 

XKX. 3-0, ilv. 1-2, alH 7, KJ^i- 12)- 

llTo™ from the ahyoi of endloea da^nesa 

^ 'd-wii: t I’mt'Ii^Ail TIE' Ik- WlJ- tlOt for 

wme time of the existenco of Ormmd iBdndnAiin, 

ro^dTsnnpriiw. i. 2 }t nor, being ign™t and 

llii-bj L 19), did he foresoc his fntnre 

tr'. ^njina, p, SS8). A«ordingly. 
beiuff LbfttdntelVnnnw areof w hat Is totefall him at 
the end of time, he \s unaldii 10 aiiept^y meiviw 


without any KtodueHfl [Zdf^iwram, L 17 ^ BdixttAn- 
Ultfiilff, aiiiii SS; S(ui Dew, Uu- 3), but he is not 
a fallen angeJ, like hia coimterparb in Christianity. 
TTia fltanding epithet ia *the demon of demons’ 
(FmAftMt/* ibt. 1}: and be is the destroyer of the 
world (Arfd' VirAf NAmnk, eh. c -) and full of malioa 
(Adn^fdAuht* i. lOh As a perniniDUS fxiwer, Aliri- 
man is represootcd. especially in the YotinMr 
Aveata and tlie Fahlavi books, as thwartb^ the 
bennOceiLt indnenoo of Ormaid nieana of im- 
tagunirtio creaUons (e,;?. Vemiiddd, L 1 f.; ynaAf* 
Till - 77 ; yWna* Lk. 3 ^ ^dnddAilrt, 1 . l-^S), and as 
in constant stmcgle with the spirit of light (e.^. 
yiisA^* I. 97* liiL 13, iviiL 2, JiU. 46* 961 
i. IB), lia strives to petsimde men to bu hoetilc 
tu Ormcid and WTH uiem over to hi* own aide 
(AtiiufiiAijn* i. Hi ZAi-Sparafn. L m, mid bis 
inmtest victory eoiuditB in inciting a human sonl 
to rebel against OmiaztL E» complete jjatiEl^- 
tion is found in seouiiog n human soul on his side 
{Dtnd-t-MatjiAtf i-KArai, xlri. ‘i, S}- So mighty u 
he, moreover, that even the Yezatw, or ‘ Angsls, 
did not ancoeed in overpowering him. and ^ wib 
only Zamthinshtra who confounded him (F^f. 
STiL, 19, 20 1 VsndSdAd-, lil. : I^ift^rarf, vil. 4, 
36-41), From Ahriinan, proceeds ail disorder, and 
be is the sou nco of all dieeasn and of death (Foma* 
sai. S; V^tidtdAd. ii- 3. Jtiii- % ib 29; Yatht^ 
iiL 13-14). Ho altacke the orEstions of Omiazd* 
and inti^n«8 imporfcotsona* disease, and death. 
Ee killed Cdyifimarf, the primeval man, and 
G^Adrcnn, the primordiai ox Lb. 17 ; 

ZAt Spamm, iv. 3j f /Vnffr* JtJrvu. ; 

ho introduced aU physical and luomi imperfections 
into creation j ho created hosts of demOM to ne- 
oomplbh hia work of deBtmetion in the kingdoiu 
of mjodness (BurufaAiJn. L 10, 24.27): he formed 
Azbi Dnhlka for the destruction of the world of 
rightoousnesa {FoiAt* ia. 14, xvii. 34). Ahnman 
in the head of a ribald orow of demons, fiends, and 
arch-fiand!v, who are mentioned hundreda of lira» 
BR daamt Mod. Fera. dir. ' demon ’) and drujai m 
the Avsstaand later litorature. and couoeived of as 
abiding in heU* in tendlaas darkneiss,' ^ Uhe worst 
I i fe the abode of Deceit and of the Worst Thought 
iFonm, SJtxL 2D. jLxiiL 13; VfndidAd, im 3o>. 
The final defeat of Ahriniau and hia iv\] progeny 
U to bo brought ahont by man. At ihe reanrrec- 
tion, jVhriman* being impotent and belplefic, mil 
bow down before the good ipinto(7ojAr. 9^ 
and his doom* accordlnK to the Inter boo ka. is to te 
u tter annihilation Jtxivii. 20,69, 

71, il4,120), for the Zoroastriao rebgion ^tulatea 
the nltimate iriiuaph oif good over evil and toe final 
eradiealion of oia from toe world 
uxviL 120-122). At that time Ahriman will be 
driven from mnnkind iDitiinifi , tr. Sanjana, P' 445), 

and, rushing to darkneaa and gloom in hisunpoteuw 

(B^ndnAiM, Xit. 30)* will bo forced to Hok refuge 
in too earth f Westerrantd Fragments, iv. 3), where 
he wiU bo inipriBonoaMiniarl', tr. Saaja^ p. IBi? 
OT destroy^^ Jljcfluwirtf Fwi^jniJp 129-^1 

Attempts have been mad« to Crime resemblances 
bstweeu Ahriman and Ahi, the ,, 

nneiont Indda, as also with the afire of finddhwrn'. 
hut these are too fow and too remote to desene 
mneh consideration. The ntarest resemblnnoe is 
that Irftween Ahriman and Sa^- . .„,i 

Owing to the emphnsift which the Avosto and 
lator books laj- upon ^'•'rgnmne the pn^Tje of 
evU na an active agent m too mo J puftiidiu! 

Zoroa-striankm is frequently tpokon of » 

The Parsis, or modem follow ere of the fMto, how 

^ £id the attatodo m ancient bb wall &a 


preblem* 












AHmiA-VAIRTA 


ssa 


moilem tiiDta nji^Knl to Ibe labjoct, ii ro- 
n^Tved ior tlid iirlitile od l>DALl!7ai, :SeB also 
<3 kXA 2£>» ZonOiA^lIIASlSMI. 

Lmumf.-~rE)^ dc^kUed, MfaUoignphki] »(tr«noai an th* 
mmilt JulfiHfL ‘ [H« l^uiiichK ' In Gf^r 

nnd Jtuhn'fr GfMt\4r(u Off ^Kfi. i'hHeiL IL (HtOffiL Indud- 
iJw Sp4fljffll, A'TKnfaBl# IL 

pai^, lE-Ta h DaxatMtetAT, Omoid' tt L6S7; 

CnurtcDi, JliuifauiilinidiJi. JidfidAm bruitr AkoEtiildp 
Itt. mtu fttnch lute kiisUsh by Fira JuussJiL ppr fO-flSl, 
Ittmbby, ^ TIcIa ini A uiviirn>. iL 1$^ 

IHv li!^ «H nn dtn in di 

l>iulAnid, U. fl»r-S71^ AmfLecribn, 1001: SUt«, ifW dm 
Simjlmt du PaTtvnm, p. R., Unrbi^ : Ri»tem'l 
PmbortAj^ SuFjjaA, ZdinatAunblni and ZvsIhiijJUiiLaHinH 
T4 tkt dMU, nmM,bm.j nwl lA<iv%. tWl-. 

A, V* Williams Jacksos. 

AHUNA-VAIRYJ^ _A fprraolfcted nnme* 

toJcEin from tho woiidp of n pTn,y«r or solemn 
ddClamtipDj collated from BcaltcreJ. parts of iJio 
GatAdA, and alWAyn held in tlip higheBt Tooeratioii 
by the fallowera of Zurathnatm. It is of mnch 
factitious and abm of much real imiMUloiice^ for it 
has reoeivod imuAual atlootioa both fitim tJEpcrts 
ill Zennl phiEolo^ and froia nDD-ex[Hita intorcatod 
in th& huatocy of thoolo^caJ doftrui«^^bui last 
owing to the erroneous aoppoaitlon that it rapia- 
hentji the ori^na! of the Phiioniati ^ Jobannioe 
Logov Ita chief ocourrenoe, a# our texts now 
atandj appears at tlie ctow of IVnw xxviL, just 
procedinjg tlie bcginnirtg qf the GdtAd if^vnataiVi. 
It mnaista qf three lines which mny onoa have 
niunbered twodty-una words, and may sdll be so 
reckonod by counting the particles, The^e twen ty- 
one words were aopposed^ qr were later made, to 
oom^ponJ to the twenty-one ntrcibii, or books of 
the Avesta, miteL of whldo^ as complete doeoment^ 
have now peruhed. 

1, Dialect and other characteristics, ^The 
Ahttnavir In oompo^ in the H-<caJlEd '^f^ic 
dialect, or^ more correctly, in the onefuAl Avestan 
liLnguaffl, of wilieh alf ODtiide of Iho GdiAdu 
should be coaaidered a dialect; but the dilTercacGs 
are not vuty great, particnlarly now tliat we have 
b<^n to diiscovcrf that the A wifi fonns them^ 
aelV'es jMvrtake sotnowbat of that moJtiphonoiiH 
ctuimcteT wliieh Imves the Pohlavi language at 
times M) inaerutable. i The Ahujia^ preserves the 
metre of the Guihd ,dAxrjiaraiYiV which, though ; 
properly the original of both the Rnbst^co anjl 
metre of this brief ptcco^ yet cmiouAly otiough 
derives iu name from its own qfliipTing, For the 
GdtJid from which those lines were collected bean 
their name, and iseaJ]e<i AAunminKfiV he. '^having 
the Aliuaa nvith it/ prohithly referring to the 
BCindobta] position of thli^ fonnola in the fj ic ^ 
coursn of the Kiuna recital. 

Though preserving nnmistakahle traced of having 
been somewhat artlfieiatLy constructed, both as to 
metre aud nontcntti^ the little of WOrda is 

well worthy of its parentage in tlio Gdihd^ A care¬ 
ful translauun of it would be as foUowa^ all duMms- 
aiuD Itcing hero omitted :— 

■ Ai UiB Ahi b Ui cho*«l, 

£o ttis Itatu (bfi} fmoi. vtqit triFvl flCneia 

A CiuUC HXf □iduCoJ joodlVGtt, 

And of Ikfe's setiuit doDt for Mflris: 

ApU ibB kdocThtip tg AfaUTS, 

WluHa (IM Ahu, Qt flic fiAtu) IF* his ippaleled » 

^ nourWicr to the poor.’ 

Tbo inamediate aouroes qf the expren^om may 
be said to be snch a» Yatitfi xxin S, xxxi, B> 10, £l, 
xxjtiv. S, xliv. d, liii If—all hoing Gfithie fiassagea, 

2. lutcrpretatioii.—TjAc otom/ idea in the Ahuna- 

tier as a to Ha preieace eJ^ieiciAerc.—In 

view of their priority in age and of other clrturq- 
etatioes, the vdth&s have been suppo^ to be the 
origical BouTccs of tho moral idea as well as of the 
now accepted eachatology^ They have been con- 

* -dAsnarlc, Utrriswer^ uv IUiIiitL iqdi IVrit ilrfinvtirbuu, 
cAifiu rmvttntlnfr srd --ifr npicHfitLiiy HrFffi (lonH 
wtKiJd pnit? -nair, uunumirl 

t dM znxa ui (isesi a. 


hdenlly held to be the incnt prominent early 
literature in. w^hieh those oooceptlons are inam-^ 
feeted. And apAit. perlLapft, from our Semitio 
ScriptnreA, they most cutalnlj posiess this chum, 
es^^ially when It ia remembered that the Ilebrewr 
exilic SdKptures have been widely and rea-^wnably 
thought to have been indueuced by those Peraiaa 
id^ which are most jncisircljr cipre»iad in the 
GoIAJIa and the rest of the genuine A vesta. They 
(the QdthilA\ therefore constiiiite a principal focus 
qf Light for the history of religious experience. 
But wO must by no means take all their high 
, claims at once for granted without the mq^t 
eearohing investigation at every step. They do 
inilccd prove to be what at the first glance they 
seem to bo; and tboy stand almost isolated in thu 
respset, as being in tboir day among the moet 
Knuiuf Tocords of religious conviction and senti¬ 
ment. But they iiu;(»eriativety demand all pwiBible 
coTToboration oa to their value Lq regard to the 
viUU coDvolGiation in c^usstion. Now^ ihc AAuna^ 
ocr is one of their luDet important supports, 
Hence the high scientifie value of ita interprsta- 
tlou. The facts relating to the AAtrnacdr, os also 
to the GtHhAs, certainly ;^ve that the moral idea 
: prevaUed cxtcnaively in Iran na well aa in India, 
This is extremely inteieBEmg simply as a matter O'! 
iHiyqfaolo^Gal experience; hrit it implies beyond 
all qnoiition a widely felt and practical religious 
indimnce of the inqral id^ upon the sen tiiuents 
: ojid JiTL>s of the populationa amidst which tbis 
iutq prcvoilod, Haro wc have a point of moment, 
ous consequeucei whicli possibly explniris al«o why 
Cyms was BO rrady to further the leligtoui as 
wall as the imlitical prosperity of the dew^, with 
all Ibat this entailed iu the rctuni of the people 
and in the restoration of their wered Temple ’iinth 
I thcLr ostahlished faith. 

It is apparent from the trondation given above 
that all ideas nave the moral one are actnally and 
instinctively excluded from the lines. l!icither 
Aw, ner VohuDian, nur Khsatbm hi hure used even 
in its high fiecondary sonw ns the norno of one qf 
the archangels tbcniMlves, each a per^^nlflcaiian 
of tlie supreme idea-i of Truth, Benevolence, and 
Lawful Order,-"While tlie dosing wcuda Irefer to 
the Glut aJimUtie net of tlio moral instinct—the 
com of the alHicted; and, aluioat strange to iay, 
there Is not a truce of any allusion to «rqmom&. 
If wb are correct in plsdnjj the AAanarrr next- 
after the GdiAds in order or time, say ubout one 
hundred yGors Uter, then their exclusively moral 
point of view tends to ]^vc the idbiJ onergy of tha 
moral idea in the Gdihic hymns thsm:^e|vcs—a 
matter of extreme scientific intorost in view of tJie 
facia, 

^ Later sanctity, •"The AhvnatxTi havinu ue- 
([airod a singular Ganetity for the leasons givmi, 
woa freely uaed by the raligiuus fancy of a some¬ 
what laCur age, I,i he the ■ sword of the Spirit,' 
it beoomca a weapon in the bond of sainta and 
angels. Zaraihuitru himself, in his later tnuli^ 
tional rMe, and in his Temptation, repels AttiTra 
Mainyii ^th it. while Sraoid wiplda it as his 
^aiiaiit f.e. os Ids ‘halbert,' It would, however, 
Irt pTiucarioia juiupiy to aaiiert that the above-noted 
cbarscteristiq of tliq formula ivas the effective and 
irnmediat* cause of the somewhat excessive im¬ 
portance afterworda attributed to it. Its sacro- 
^liAti“tt€T. if one might ho expreea it, u’as 
prohalily owing to its brevity plus ita allusions to 
the Cru/Atfs, or avert to some purely aceulental 
uitelieqtmii qiiqumstiince, and it was doubtluu 
often tLiw-4i perfunctorily like the Fnier Jforitr, if 
not ladoed ahuoet as a riotent in^trmaeQtof magic, 
4 . RehttLoa of theAhunavEr to the Hixtorr ^ 
Religion.-"The sllusioiu to this formula which 
occur in tho commentary upon it in Foona lix. 
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tiATfi been widely eipitoitsd in ■critiail *i'd wjiiii- 
ciiticoJ atadiefl upon tliu eiibjwi uf tlie PAiJ'onfah- 
Johan Fi-iFis Lf*gor i imd it certiinly_ oenstatutia a 
■econdiTj' factuT ttf be nwJdkticd with m our a*- 
ciflion Aft to the history eregcadi at th^ plac^ 
indicated. ISach eiprcs.-!lonn as the Ainmaver 
hdau * the word utJ ered hefom the heepTcn, tbe 
eartn/ etc., do inde^ Mcall tba terms In the F!ro- 
Iqgne of Sl John: 'In the bejnnnmg the 
Wm±* It. luj been att^rtWH^ tbal these 
(rions in Ffirnut xii+ gave the idea to this ' ^V oru or 
St John. Oppeirt, we believe^ Brtt ingg^^ me 
eonnoiion. JUnt poAsihtt as- ndeb An miliativfl 
might Iks, the preftcnt writer doe* not regard it a* 
at all prdiictbt*, in riew^ of the Grttk /.ojoi with 
which Philo WM w fnijiilim. Beaidcft, theto la no 
-wiying wliat the dato of ^jcwna 5 tisc. may be: it 
0YGb h&ve b^en. SmuiIaii. Ccniniciitjtfy ot 
conrae apruearod liimoist as soon aa a text waa 
issued : and oar Pahiavi commentary texta^ hoW' 
ever late they reetdved their ptosicot forma, as 
‘ edited with all the manuscripts coLteted/ caimot 
foil to have iFTeserr^ hint* from the vety carlieet 
ages. JiatoraJly, thEBc were soraetimes much 

covered up by over'gT'o'w'lha; and thia Pojna xix, 
most certainly have |iaiijpiy5deeesfior& Philo may 
ilIks have &o<j|iiiTed eomo mformuiion as to 
doctrine from the Kmi-Per^ian books of th* pole, 
from the Apocrypha, and from th# eiilio TaJmod, 
M far na tliey w'ero then curren t, sod from the 
fiiany ralatod douuiuento of wbich. w'o have ncvw 
known ei'en tho oxbitenca: for echu^ of Mich 
relicioiu doctrinca mast have reached hath Jeru- 
*al™ and Unsok Eo-pt; ^t to supT"^ that 
xix. inilueiTiCM this PhUotiian-JoliJinnine 
Logoe of the JVilogue scema to na uitcrty 
out of the question, in view of the history ot 
PHllo’jl devttopnficntii iiflS artti 1JK505 and. PtiH/S- 
JuTii.s[rs. 

JjiTtxrTtiaa—TbotsiW f># tb* Arurt* at FoiwO th* 

IVhifcvS ol I'onumii,(awtflXL, to ,i 
ABoiurtil dll Ferroo, ZsmhJwtn, 5 . |it e, p. SI; ppP*". 
' vilcmoTer, I* rertu af<aC*i^r do Borosstr* in JnsiaiM rf* in 
tARm. HiiTVt., Jiuv ISC; KMaowici, iJsem Un^antt^. a, 
rrrtiM, HiOS ; JnntL Hajvtiw^ drr 2&e 1 HaBr, 

p. 141. a. 1 ’:h^ 

. . e./JrcTn r.yqf, (kl £i*-tfrT; ^Wjrta, 

rtifrian-iDiiSi. tr. bv t. dc iJ*-rtea fx KH; Etorh Zl iMO , XMTllb 
itaran. n'tirto*, «ta tSi TW, 77B, lod 
trfs.: D:™aaietH:> .¥UK r.J 1», aadt 23, I 

102ff.; U H. WiLLi, &BE xxxf. SU {stimjewhat mfrfiOnd fclmt 
in th« paticit. ttiortwjLnl belnx seen In eWrfit Wc*! * 

tHuuJitbon of the EWiIntt text of tb* Ahuoiir*! 

U* SHE. ixrii ^ Dot*; Zjjtoihtl, Wrier, IHS tn. Ko. i 
!►. SNi: VL F. &o5(bieJ, imiia, (UKU); H. C, Smith 

fn jAft' Tt 533-243. I.. H. hllLt;^ 
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AtNUS, 

(J, BAtCBELOH]. 

I. The Ainu habitat.—The fewAinuB now liri^ 
—and at the proeent time there are Ic^ than SfJ.OOO 
of them loft—may be looked njmn aa the very laat 
TcmuDJit of a great pre.hUtorio raeo, which wan, 
without doubt, once apread over an Arm extending 
frumSiherw. in the north down to the southernmost 
limits of old Japan, An indisputable proof of this 
lies in the fort that very many cwgrapliiM] names 
in Siberia and througbout the whole of the Japanese 
utnpim, Fnnnosa exclnded, are dEscovered to be of 
Ainn origin,' Morwvw, Jajan^ mythology. ai 
coniainwl in their Wk or ‘Re¬ 

cords of Ancient Matters." + ^d Ja^esA- hudo^ 
^ found in their A'fAonyi, or; Chiwnicl^ ■’^‘1'“'^ 
both of which works date back to the 3th cent. 

' SM Ej^clrtlflr, J n Alnu-ETij.^ap. md trrt^j ToXK 

TA SJ, Suppkq^it, IMS. 


A. I>., hoar numisiakable evidence to Uie fact of tba 
Ainma being an ahuriglnal raoe of Japan. 

2 . The Ainu religioa pre-historit.—TTmre is no 
great dithcnlty in Elotemiining tbedeacent, nature, 
and relationship of auch religiousi as ba%'o arisen 
daring hiatoricBl times; auuh aa, lor exuniple, 
Juduiam. Muhainmadan^i, Chrliiiacilty, IJrfeh- 
nianism, BuddlilSQ]:, TaoLnm, and others oE leas 
iiripoitanco. But a vast majority of ancient re- 
ligmna, uf wbtcb there are stUI to be found samt 
Jiving vxamplfts left among acirttored tribes and 
rajcea, had their origin in pre-hiatoric tUnef^k con¬ 
cerning whjcli neither sp«cl£c documents oor 
tmaiwurthy traditions are to I* hul. _The Ainu 
religion is one of thiisa. LudceiJ, like indigenuus 
Japanese Shintoiam, Lt la a rcliKlon wititont ajiy 
knu^vn hixtorioal beghmitig, ami W no recogniised 
founder. 

j. The native religion still unebauged.—That the 
A^n religion is the same to-day in all aasentiEUa 
as It was in pre-htstoric times, may t# inferred 
from the inherent genina of the language, os well 
an gather^ ly way of auxiliary- from the entdoms 
of the people and their present-^iay praetices of 
ri.L 4 S and cere ratinjes. It ia on n-oord tlmt lo 
the year 1320 the Jesuit Fatbur Hieronynjns dc 
Angelis paid a visit to the Island of Saghalien (the 
whole of which was then reckoned part of the 
Japanese empire];, I item ^'a^asakl: and Iroiu bis 
deaeription oi the A in us, written two years Inter, 
it is found that their niannctn and cturtonirt 
were the sanie then fu? tbooe of tlieir deMendlani^ 
now. Also, in June 1A43, CapUun Vriee of thu 
ship Cnstfirtfra &aw them, imd his report, beans the 
same testimony as that of the Jesuit Father. The 
J/(Ttni««r jlfortuarr^x, the A'eo /wa JJi/notp'iftcin, 
and otlier Ja^iciuDeae works also speak to the some 
effect Ancient and modam lists of words, whether 
written in EnttlLsh orGEftnan, Jafianewor Kat^i^, 
and dating back hundred* of year" tRalchulor, Bkt. 
5 J. show that the langiia^e of lUis rata has not 
materially changed Emeu they were collected. 

Th(} nUIH Pl tba iKBOOf Itacg ll hAI Jk|AIKW, 

U puuiy ld.T« iqiipniEd It to b*, bot !■ el Aiuu {Khdn, IHio wi 
mis V othtT pl^cf* in Its ItnaJiV, It ]■ n wwoe wbict eurUs 
ni iMpck t* pMhlilUvrip uid pluMss ai. it onm TtpU 

dcrwn into Uw rtrx heart ol AEnu Klljflon. Ap written by tlw 
JiMiicps, who do lo.. It Should be reBjemhewi. ” 

ciu^.^ hlppDgtvplilc* UMd pboDcticaJlr ud wEtJwit tbe ItiM 
nniH m tneuilii*, i* etrmUjr ouuie to iMin ^ Mourns 
or wmllh,' 'IVcrtM^^ or "kDl.two." in Aina, Iwwtver, FHji 
meui* '3 e«,' sod 1l tbs nllue eportldtj ■pnlLed tA UdlCHmcaA 

when brinir mrthipped. fwAK bti tnitli, tbe pE 
rtuldcn t/ llH. lieoa It Bkiy wrfl be cOiwSlddfiil tint In 
PEB-tiHUwle. tiiDEi ilili bunUtui. pMrtw F^H no sf*™" irw 

br tbt ALthjp h «» of thiir riturcJeld**. i^, i» 
-l ynK WQlihlpped. VokuiOH wn ■!» mqilODlly 
by this moo It tbs pre^nt d*J. Furthennod*, Fit)* “ * 
doiropm; volowio, T6,di,y Bn li irtjtmlij|pp«i njwo tlm 
En *verT Aipo hut (iriMre Hue bCCUIMatV «v pot tliriatJio), 
wtHnr^biHMd, nlw^hfli the PTpeIl^ia_FV,or 
critji to diileot, mpfiiM to it, Tb* winaMa wwd 

for * An' Ln lu aedimir ehs ■ At». 

4 . The Aiud religion originally mouotheiatit— 
Th^ Urm /Qr JWlncrf.—Although the Ainu 

religion, aa nOW developed, IS found to be ex¬ 
tremely polytboLstic, yet the very word in use for 
"God," being of the singnlar namber, seema to 
iudicato that in ita beginning it w-aa manotrmisEic 
in nature. This word is ft'amuf. This 13 a ' 
pound of three distinct roota* the chief of winch 
re Jbi, who^ meaning iB ' over,' ' aboTe, * top, njd 
80 fprtb. It id like snper and Wlp. It occurs m 
Jtandb. ’heaven." ’sky*; and Is found m many 
wordB where the senno of rwyw u to he couv^-eki.^ 
The fundamental meaning of mu la. sprewnuR, 

■ ereepinE": nnd n, which is the oldest Japan, 
GEE w'orJ for ‘God." ■" means, in Ainu, "covering, 

- Astes In W. SMnt^ 


ptndpiib' KriUa Jsihi^ ' 1 

of '■iboif*,’'' naperfcr." 
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■ oreepin^ ‘ / i* a fnirtide -wbich hi» Uie 

power Qt chiuiging !^uc partai of Hpectli into noan^ 
an well M B pcfsoDftl prouomi mfiSJiiDg * be, 

or 'it' TLuii by derivation KnmMi mwu 
‘ that whioL' or * bo who wveia' or ‘ ovorebadowa.* 
And so our thoiigbtii itTO mado to revert to Lbe 
avfujtiit of the Aryans and to the Tk»j ^ heaven,' of 
tbe ChinoM. 

The lAfu A'amiri It rf ■nWo uid cfl*r l» (ttnd u 

■- DOW 0 r idjActjTA- tkt -ifrilL ;^ti bdvqT^DiQrplD^tn^ u mm 

latet ha n»t losantiw ot dtiiof In tfaltha, duality, or pcaw. 
Itmp, um| M U3 It hu tlio fnhonrUit ibadHi oE 

aija*l]lih){.. ffowuC nujion, ‘a [nater high uaQontJun'; A'duvur 
nm,'aauong'or'm^gbiwwfad/or'abwtUaJ 
Ji4nii4, *a p«Uj Oowrr^; Itaniuf ahiisMf, ‘al«s* nnimJ/ 
■qd. ID Eonh. Whan Hand ua niiBa, ^dmui la nlmri a nonjD, 
tjf, yupoH Jfanuf, "ihE cndt ol the nuuntatm'; dilwit 
Ksami^ ' Uit Ethlt « tlWlL^ AIb Kd.im-ffdmlri, ‘(Odt upon 
tlH lun't Jfoinui, "jEOdt la Lbt Mk' It b not tbd 

mMtnIala or Lkc' cr daw or nr in that it cadjKt'' Q«d' 
and 'wuiUppod, but LhjE tpifili •opnonl to dwtU In 

th^a ebtttta OtlwTirifO' th* opoitnaitiaD oi the tenu wonlh 
bava to [^u 2 ipAd; aa lor utnpiR, A'u^n ATanitiJ ibould 
In fbaantil Into A''u]rurvlir>ldinui,. add C'njJtual Aonui^ tdto 
■ • nt'ltd Hui,. 

5 . The Supreme God dlstingtiisbed. “ After 
monotbeinsin nad nven plafe to jwEyEJieum,^ it 
became neee^cAir lor tfao Ainne to dutin^isli 
botwccn the deibest Hakinpr j^oda many rendeied 
it imperative to bnvn isoine term by which to 
de^i^Tiato the Snprcme God. Hence, when speak¬ 
ing of the * God of Gods,' the Ainna pive Him thi^ 
name of FajiA-Kamui, 'Creator and Fooeesflor of 
hnven.' All the risat are termeiA Kitfy^n /famui 
or ^common deiLiEe,' alto 'near* and "distant 
delbe!!,' Fast ia on adjective, and pointo to rank 
and anthority, ita brat nieaning being'weighty,' 
' tmOj,' and" idiperlor in ran k,' And so Fast Kamui 
may titsll be tTanslated by toe word 'chief' or 

■ tme God' j or» aa the Hebrewu wonM have Eoid, 

■ God over nJL*’ Thoa far, then, we have reached 
a real basU for two articles of Aintii belief, via. (a ] 
' 1 betieve in one eapreme God« tho Creator of 
all worlds and places, who is tho Poaseasor of 
heaven, whom we coll Fasf Kamvi, '* The tmo 
G^," and whom we speak of as JiTcfon Jbirn'i 
.^amuf, AforAfrii Asm A'emw*, KandaktraKamvi ’; 
(A) 'I believe alto in the exUtence of a multitude 
of inferior deities f/fomofb all snbject to tbia one 
Creator, who aw His sen'anto, w'bo receive their 
life and uwer from Him, and who act and govem 
the world nnetev Him/ 

b. Special names giTen to the Creator#—In auk- 
Lnj? for {>roof of the exlitoiice of a Creator, tbc 
Auiilb point to the ilaah of lightning and call it 
the shining forth of God*s gloiy, and to toe 
thunder and lay i t is the seand of Ilia voice. The 
Milky Way ia called His river. Two speeLaJly 
favourite names one soniotimea hears applied to 
Him are TuafK and The first ot theso, 

may be translated by 'brace,'' 'ctipport/ 
■pillar,' 'snsbniner,' 'upholder/ God iaaddreased 
by it often in prayer when the thought npbannost 
in the mind of the worshipper ia that of God oa the 
upholder and smetainoror all thinga. Tho oecond 
word, Shittday moans 'enuile.* The Creator is so 
nauim beoauto He Is laekod umn aa the God in 
whose hands wo rest. Me is aW called ii^n aa 
"our nouHshor* [Batchelor, TAc Aim« and fAo> 
FolJkiors^ London, 1901, p. 

7 # Evil spirits caUed Kajnul—Bearing too tnoon- 
ing itdoea, it ia not atirprisin^ to find toat thn tenu 
A'amui is npuliod to evil spirits aa vrdl as good, 
i^tan and ^1 his angelaare called .^lifna iTainui, 
Hiine means "otHT,’ * oppresaive,'' heavy' as dongh. 
Evil Epirita ore thus naturally looked upon u tlie 
oppTftwra and oDomie^ of mankind. Indeed, os 
ttit! Ainna quaintly it, ' Giey are very difficult 
to get along with/ They oifl extremtly numerous 
nxiil quite umqnitons. Amd they oven ore expreasEy 
* fi« BkidHlor:, fMUf. pi. iL p h), aa ^ ItaniuL' 


sold to inhabit the very same objurts, in msmy 
inatancea, aa the bettor deities thcmaolvoa. Hencu 
th* good and evil gonU of trees are btottgbt to 
noHce. Tree-blight and all accidenta froiu trees, 
for example, are caosed by tho evil genii y while 
the Irada, leaves, ftowera, and umIuI fruita ^w, it 
ia Bappos^p through the favour ol tho Kood ones. 

8 . special meanings of toe term KamtiL—A 

eorefnlanalysia of the word Kamuif token in con¬ 
nexion with toe variouii olyKta to which it ia 
applied, makcii tho following facta clear ; (a) When 
appliod to apirits Huppaoed to bo good, it cxpressieH 
the quality of being naefnl, bonchoeiit, divine. (&)i 
When referred to supposed evil epihta, It indicates 
that which Lb and moot to be dreaded, (c) When 

applied to reptileo, dovila, and evil diseases^ it 
siguilies the mo^t hatoful, abominable^ repulave, 
ftji it barmtol. (d) When applied especially os a 
prefix to animals, lialt^, or bmis, it repieseots toe 
greatest or moat Horen, or tbe most OKful for food 
or clothing, os tho ciue may be: |e) When applied 
to pemons, it u a more title of respect expre«avcof 
honour, dignity, and rank. But it shoold be noto*! 
that, b^naci an object has the term Anniiri applied 
to it, ihia in no way implies that it ia looked upon 
aa divine or OS nfccesiwrily werahipped. EkeniouA 
arc nailed by this term, but many or them are not 
cvenrcvernC, ihongb, out of feajr, they may bepropi# 
tiatod witli odbringa Men are often called Atomni, 
but they never have divine woraliip paid them. 

9 . God. and Creation,—It has been neon 5 J toat 
tho auprciueGod ia eomelimcaapokcn of aa Oroator. 
But, to save confuaion of thenght, the method of 
creation abonld explaineA An^rding to Ainu 
ideoa, matter of all klnda ia coneidured to have 
exist^ from all eternity, and other things to have 
been evolved out of it. £x nihJo fiiAw Jit la toe 
motto of this people, so that one ia prepared to find 
certain ideas connEcted with the mcLamurphislie 
cult lurking in their thcorica anenb the onglo ol 
thingn. But with tho Aioua inetamorphiam ia by 
no mEona a natural change, for Upon examination 
it la found to partake in itomo utatanoee ol the 
nature of aptteial croallve acta performed for the 
apceific purpose of stocking toe earth, while in 
others It U made to take place ns n prcdetermln&l 
punL^hment by a slrongsr power for some evil done. 

Tbits, for exuuplt: dm and Dibc* of wnic Idadv sie lakl 
(□ fuTVi hwo pudi: Id dsvelojt OiUt Cl botiv., 1 > 0 lm. and -pcvdtt 
Of (hnUu CTHtum OMt cot vl ImvflB oher a octevtUl 

Santa anaXel, wf, [JiEi>ry UaeftlV nUnia Out hX{ a pob, 
iDdt oihHi out ot a lof of wood m) 7 out wwiiu, wt laua, wai 
i;hi,D[(ed. IpIO k EiOg la a pcialahiilEiLt lbt- AoniB miMlenioawmr (SSk 
uioUHr lato a Sower {nKH: «td a chOd lato a (mtroudkor ; 
iJbi hazri.bm CBmr ftOm a |iteca bldeBr- tbin (li^ and a JapUlOH 
wbo bad Loet hli wajr to Ibc ciHuotaLiia wu HHlanotplHned Iqlq 
a (Tteen ^4 {»d (U1 > “ iflttir ImV: dEmau, !□?.«, aod oiUa WtfE 
devdoped, w w* an intarmad, hvn marki oE Srv atid adu (voT, 
SOl)^ wbUe liarmWcnE EvalVed ftOm baliv evt Oat oE boavui (Sit) ; 
Ib OMBO iBItaDOOf.Hlai iMm.eUlHDUt ol Iwhclfd |[TV« 1^): 
and jq olbEn frnm a pbn^ oE WOod (SG)i: oquEmll. tbo 41 qii 
woaM hava u beUevo, wan nude to odcdb oqt ot a iwir o( old 
0a«t«n]F iandalafUKb : X°vEB,inQaqiuUKt,awljffedn[n)uwHid 
Eo bar* ba«a avoivtd thwa tba aiJwa at a ewtin {rti ato ao oo. 

Cod and the production ol dry lud.—^EWand ooaotmliu 
toe flnt appaanjMse at dry load u pB^UiLr, aoik aa a 

bizd la wrpwwd EO hava aquaUd Ea bnutriiv h forth br boreriox 
over ton onghiat Hibafanoe. Lt ia mnh qumoff. In to* bautn- 
nloir Uh world wia a sraat aliuhy quaeioE^ Tba watci^em 
bopECeaaljr tnlxed up vlLb Uin Eutb. aod uoUdiq; waa to ba 
■aan but a mlfbtT ocaan of ban als^j iwamp Ah ton land 
wai mlxoct tip wjui. and almlnaiK doaung- about in, tba ndltM 
Bou. Ah OKKiivd me deato and i^ilCiHaL NotUnx miEiEd In 
toil inhanlJj; cow, lor Lt waa aJie^toBr iptapablo oT nutalidDX 
animal ILte ■ nor wer* then inj Uvjnf fowk A^inf In Uh airy 
Bvpann abova. AH cold, sollurj. and dnolate. However, 
toe douda bad toeir demooB. and Ihe Crtarov Umd in toe bigbeat 
beavena, wfEb a boet of lubHdiDai* d^tloa At Eatt, Lbe tom 
tood detorTninsd to Eiulw tba earib babitabk. Ho ilwrefor* 
made a water-wifrtaEt abd aeut Uiq domi froiB beaveu tnpr^ 
doco tor vuto. ^1301 thk bird bw tb« dnadtol condition toe 
worid w‘u La. be wu abnoat at bli wtir to bCMaw bow lo 
portonn bk anoCtod UdL He Huitand owr tbe water wlto bk 
Wlnct. Innipled Upon Lhe moddy maltoC wlto hla Eeat. and b«t 


* Tbn nilniben nfef tb paTBI oE 7VM AAntiaMd tAair FofUsfW, 
benatter died u AF. 
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k dMra vltfa Wl. AJt£r ft fiJT leer tlcw utt honfiiv. 
tlMHitllll, tftiKwi^giHfV fliT fiwM iWftB to Bppifv. “d 
tlift mlftn mduilLf b«oipi« McftiL And lO (lia wmku «■« 

In It™ TftUed ool «f Uii W>E«nt (HKI mined to lloftt optm ttm 
Tlnreron Ufa* Ainit* mO Ihw mrtJi fc^J' ttw n™* JiMfttrtj Lk. 

* Bafttiar Cuid,' ud lujU. (li* wiftoLI in simL imocbl 

lo, Aoimlsni tlifl rout of Ainu polftlteistic 
ootioos.—tt was in 1 4 tbere are 

gTOondo for poiiElqdiii^ til* Ainu TBligioa to have 
been monotheititio in nulux* at tKe commonceniept, 
»t» 4 to tiftvn ifradiutily developed Intof into^ poly^ 
thoisin. The moTing caiue O'! Ibia cvolacion of 
dogma bocomea very apporndt when it Lh taken into 
conaidemliod tliut th* one [Treat prineipl* under- 
lying Ainu theological uo-tiom in all uimt purts 
may oo Bomined up in the ona word, j4ni'i(hu«i--'not 
uimvem mb formerly employed in biolj^ 
to denote tbo tJieory, of whieh Stahl is the chief 
exponent, that th* sonl fanijna) U the vital prin- 
ciLle> and tbc cauBe both of the normal phenOEnena 
of Ufa and aleo of the abnomml phenomcaa of 
It Jh thia and verj' much morOr AnLmian] 
in here in the wide ieuse given it by E. H. 
Tylor iPrim. CWt. cha xi.-ivii.], aa inclnduig the 
^'hol* doctrine of souIb and other ipirit'cniitie^ 
wbuthar they b* conceived of aa being goodf bad, 
or indifferant in nature and notion. 

According to univctaal Ainu idcaa, not only are 
men add women, benjeta^ fisbrt, and fowUs 
and all plants, nnppoMd to bo aniiiiatod with »nl. 
life* but all other objeote aa well. Indeed, anupism* 
MB found to be d&voloped among ibia people, ^ aa 
nnifonu and eumprehoneiv* as the gpiat vi of 
tfae iKa-atheistic treed, for it holda all nature in its 
embrnoof yet » rrmltifonn ia it, that It allows a 
diatinct individual nets and ciaas of Bpirita to every 
order of phanomena. Accordingly* almoat ey«ry 
GQucEivable object, whether viaihle or invisible, 
nnimato or inanimate, organic or iuqrganic, ja 
endowed with a diatlnet pctuonalj intoUi^flnt^ imd 
uevet-ending life. It is ttiB conacious entity which 
vrorka in through it, that governs it and 
it in iti normal Condition. Hence the babhting 
spiinn and rippling rivuleti the rushing torrent, 
tn* flying clouds, whistling winds, pouring ram. 
rearing itonn, and reslEcsa ocean,—all such 
things, together with animal ^d vewtablo life, 
have their goveruing spiriui within them, whioh 
rauBt be treated with due respect by aD men. This 
phUceopl^ also oaserta as one of ita dogma* that 
eveu aiidu objects as recks and atones, lump* of 
clay, and grams of aand and dost, all have tbcir 
aeiiftrato daaif-life ^ and manufactured articles aleo, 
such aa clatMng and weapons, farming and hshing 
Lmplementa, eating and drinking utenaiia, and even 
entire huts, are suppoBed to Imve wjparato goveim- 
ing Bpirita nf their own* wluch will live in the 
other world. This U nut pantheifim premier, for 
there is no trace of such a thing being thonght of 
aa one life naturally and of course HrwallowiQg up 
another i spiritual immortality is with them a per¬ 
sonal immortality, and A'in-find is quite uuknowii 
XU their midat , ^ , 

It 1* part of the aiumiatie creed to look upon 
spirit-eniitiee aa having varioim degrees of intel¬ 
lect and higher and lower qualitie-'i of moral 
nature. And tho more in toll igent or the more bene¬ 
ficial to mankind any snpposiKl spirit m tbought 
to be, the higher is hi* atation aa a detty ; wJnJa 
tho lesa hcueificcnt onch «> entity u conceived to 
bo to th« worM in general, and* among men, to 
tho Ainui in particular, and the more pr^lmal 
harm he do» or is thought to ^ caMhIe of doing, 
the greater demon is he oonBidensd to be. Tb^ 
as beneficent abjects wid to contom wreonal* in- 
toUigent entities* springs of is«l dnnMmg water 
and sulphur bath* ore held m especial ^toem; 
while, inasmuch a* startnB and due^ do d^aga 
and work death aud destruction* they are looked 
TOL. t,— 


npon aa containing demons, aomO of a higher and 
some of a loa^OT degree of moral natui* and powat* 

jl* All things suppwed to be of dual parts.— 
According to Ainu stateinenta, the ptopl* imagino 
all things to have two portJ; the one inner* in¬ 
visible, and ethereal in nature, imd the other 
(corresponding to it) an outer* visible, and aob- 
Btantial, though not ueceaEarUy matcriu]:, fonu^ 
a form by wbich It reveala Itself, through which it 
acta* and hy which it makOB itoolf fcIt. Theao 
two naturally go together, ihongh they may be 
aepuratod for a while at rimes (as in dreuma, for 
erumple, wbCD the squl b Gup(> 09 ed to leave tbo 
bodv for a time), owing to sp«lal causes or for 
particular purpows- Biit the ncrmal condition is 
for thorn to act together* the inner essence tlireugh 
tbo ontor form. Fnrtltor* the inner spirit may, if 
noceasary to carry out some extrnordimuy^ jjur- 
pose* even ossame tbu outer form of an object 
not belonging to its eJasa, and make itodi seen 
anti heard threngh iri In this wo discover the 
Losis for thO; thought of demoniacal or other pos- 
aeastOn. 

12. Ainu ideas about anthrepomorphtam*-’ 
XuitolJ, Ln his Standard Dictionary* defines on. 
thropoiuorpbism as lieing the ascription («) of u 
human form to deify* (ft) of human qunlitiiM and 
anoetiens to deities, nnd (e) of Imman facnlLica to 
tiie lower anim^. Thi* definition ia qoito Occi¬ 
dental. An Ainu would not think of putting it in 
that way. iTo would certainly ciioitge the order 
by making it clisar that mim i* the reciificnt and 
dod the giver* He does not aay, for evample* that 
the deities are anthTopomorphie, bnt that niiui is 
ttu;ciJuorpbic Ln BO far aa hia^ tiigher untnra is con¬ 
cerned, and ilcmtuidike in everything ihat is evil 
about him* To all spiriripoweTS superior to man, 
whether in good or evri, are aserihed the most 
iKautifnl and the moot hideous attnbuies of man¬ 
kind. Bnt it tniMt not be BuppcHcd thu t because 
the people ihink of an abject nw being endowed 
with a wrBonol* conftcieiu life which can Llduk and 
w ill autll act for good or ill aa It plMsea* It is there¬ 
fore in every Lnstanoe ontUreponiorphie inatructure. 
The inward and outer fortua diner, and both will, it 
ia thought, diffaf for cvor. The outward form will 
always remain the wme* whatever may be thought 
of the spirit form. It will he the siame with all 
aniniaU and trees, or with a blade ol groea or a 
atone. As they are here, bd will they be for ever 
in the nest, world. There i* to be no nhiinge xn 
foE-tn, and no DXtinctinn* The only nafareJ change 
that tan take place will be in the quaJitlM of good 
and evil, for then evil w^LlI becoms mare evil and 
goodness bettor. 

13. The word for spirit” defined—In diseusinng 
.Ainn rdiji^on, it i*always necessary to keepm mind 
the meaning of the word in uw for topint or 
*aouL' Tho term is peculiarly interaatmg, and 

ctkitful ■crDftiEflderatiotk- ft# Toot hAa- nothinf^ 

whatever to do with such oipresslnns oa trn* #iii* 
nmAra* ‘ nhade.'' hreath.^and bg forth. Itaiggesto 
quite a different aet of ideas. It ia naninJ or 
mmocAi* to which the Japanese term /raniA*«n or 
La ill ell prohahllity allied. But^tho root of 
tftnvit U Tinwi, which iB ft noun meaning * 

■ understonding,* intellect,* and then Bpirjt, 

‘ soul*^ * esaence,' the ^ mcsauing of a word- ine 
final rtf, which at timcfl t* heard on cAi, 



and aU epinto* of whatever race or 

are looked at from the aide of intolligeuoe rather 

than that of life done (efi S to). 

14. The sun a nature-god.—The Arnu rehgi^ 
then, being thue animiaric ((ww Sto) 

morpbiT^ I 12) in « id?^ 

agency b^g neceaftrily couMived of a* endowed 
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witb fwmd or npderEtajidiug {| 13), the jirocesa oi 
rollgioiu dev'clopment b$cpm$a tmlural ami eaajt 
■mil nature-j£CMip bo cfs&tad both ctd liifitum 
and ijtJhtU tttji- 'ine ann uliavo icu, for oxajQfiple, 
Ib seen to move • th^^t-c la Dathiii^ Itiphnuid about 
litm; be ri«e anil seta with the atmoat 
and iihincfl vith EurpaaBia^ ^lE^ndoor and with toe 
evident (;ocm 1 putpoM of diE|jenitui^ hia welcome 
light and goDuu L(»ut to the World. There there- 
fore, it ijt thanglit, a liviaff liifhbgivino spirit 
(mwif) within iLe bodj or nuiA,* i.e. ' ball, of the 
eon, by whosci iaduetiLie be al»Uies and by wbooe 
power he moves. He ia ene, indeed^ who lexnindo 
US much of ibe J^yptian for he too waa aup- 
ponod to bo directs by a divine asency and pcreooiil 
will. In his own sphere Muongtho lesser liglits of 
hcavan this stupeodons and myEfariDna orb 15 chiirf 
and Iclaff, and the region of the east, whence be 
rues, L9 ndd saerB^ 

Inferior to the CrHiLtor (see S 3 ) yet Buperior to 
the ^nn in power is another Fpiritj nUkli^n&nt in 
notnre, It is lie who is srappased to he tllft CAUise 
of oobtr ec]ipseSj and he is thought to he the very 
iocarnatian of diseases and other bodily eviJa 
liVlien the Bnn is ecitpEcd^ this orb is suppose to 
be dying. That is to eay, his Intelligent life— i.o. 
his roiKKif—is deporting item the outer visible aub- 
stanoe and leav-i^ the ftuin black, cold, and deail. 
Yet he is noi-nr ^owed nuite to die, for a gocxl 
superior spirit, who ix either the Creator Jiinuell 
or His deputy, always^ oat of a kindly r^ard for 
mankind, graciously brings him book u his normal 

oondition.^ 

13 . The fflona.—The moon, who U said to be the 
wife of the sun, is not womhinned. There is a 
legend about her width nww as foliowu: 

' Tlu HD siul miHn uv hiHlwivi «nd wfft- Hmt ub dJrlsB 
Uflimp Wlus pryVloCB it !■ (4 nje CiMI hSBTSDi' Uul tbc teHh. 

nd* !■ sp^inewl to Eb» bf* work tn bu djijUmp witr,. sod, 
tii« lEflQkl* Bt nbrbL. BimbUlBH, hflWSfer, Kljr tri Mnn 
(nvaltlnf screw tJn* hBm«iii la c^nspasT, jUs mrlitfl ron li thfl 
ImMr al rtiB tw-ci, bu tht hrightwt ua bwl ckAhlstl fe vnr, 
Blid ibiiii^ Uw luovS d.eirty. Tfac iiwo t* rtiDiid k nko irl 

ud !■ doibHl Id dark uid pum^nts vbkh m 

-mn). fttM- AVb- tSB aeber. KOW, U;# iihD^ \m HnudznW liiTiMlUe^ 
Whta thli is th« caw. It h m«i» dH hne fnw (4 HiU ter 

id, Dualisin^^In mentioning the suppoged cause 
of Bolar cclipties (see S 14I we were brought faw to 
face with the fact that dnalistle idsBJi are rampant 
in the Alan religion. Indeed, they are as rnueb 
in evldnoce thsrn os they arc in the Avesta, where 
the struggle betW'eea Qrmazd and Ahriman is so 
clearly ilepicted ; or as they are in the Rig Veda, 
where lodra and V^tra form so couatant a uarden. 
The basis of dUiilLiitiiC idcaa may be funnd (in so far 
as tlie Aintta are ooncemed} in their conception of 
epiiiit as deCnod In | rj, and of anthropotnorpLbini 
as explEunod in § 13, taken in connexion with the 
antitheses of nature;. The Alans sco so many 
contrary things ever pnsicnt both wltiiin ami 
ontside of themselves, iighling, aa they snppuBe, 
so mach and to ofton against one another. Thus, 
light gives place to darkuesa, and bad weatbur to 
fine; rejoidog may he with us to-day, hut to-morrow 
nieu jnusb weep ; this morning a child is bom^ nivd 
in the evening it dies; disease follows health, and 
food is fluoee^cd fay eriJ. Why, tho Ainu aaks^ 
10 this so! The CKplauatiou Is auuple. He who is 
the origin of light and life, of health and alj good, 
is Bimseif the^ good trucCrM (Pa#e Ifamui, Beo|5); 
while the wncoe of dieeasej death, and all harm 
and evil in every dEgrsa and kind is natojiilly 
thought to be the AVne Kamui, and oil bis agents 
the demons (eoe § yj. 

* Tbs SkEHTBdH brh^B In a fupnudi Ood ot hcaveii hj 

Uiti wi? DBnik ThB HbMu Danui tw C«t if Abm. If fl 
p«BibU Uttt ihM af« all f 

t IlMj^nlck, CJtritt and oUur JfuCfn, Leedoa, £6e3, p. S4S. 

t For ui tanuntat as ecilpH ct Uh ws wid U» Alsu hhUihI 
4f eiiii4ic It cot TdAff vdL xvL pmX L JS$7h 


Kd doHBT Ulw^rstinef th* rlvitritH ol dniHssi »q be knnd 
(bu tfaal Rhiblt^ bj Xuia fiotliHis 4 f Ibq fanui Qr (d^icrier 
■ Slits ottbrinau llH^hltiteltlHveBCsLurqLaatuatnnriUawd 
lad Hut ue suelhr Lfa« pppoiiCfl of 

oUiar In chojutN, ud twedwr wiUi all ib« i^lriu of ihe ocesn 
uB c^td. AffK-inr-ITq'nibi, i,a ''ileLdqi ia Uh hl' 
k.1, 'wflJ ' 'rtnifh,' ’fiTfiof t=FK*«,'IS bIwbts rwtlHB, Bsd U 
CHitlDuikihr puwlnx Mf brother MiKfJia, tt.' t'acln vf pace,' 
(ir ■odm, ' Jfil-Bfliie Jb pjod. luvl tf brJuvad end wumufimsl; 

uUlfi fiU-cuAs Sp diradta pxmI rtiilLlifcii Bi bvinf BvfL Hioukh bt 

if qnt ihBikkridiy w«nhlwed, h* if ohen prcpitliiied by BuajH 

qC BdollbCrfV BpoBcbEB HillcruUj-ri. U BMU la Im |]M 

enqu q| bam dojH bj Bud DHq mr wMlq Mb broiher 
cuIh tb» cflhB, aoqihar p»d EOHstcAdiiui of tlili pqM«l ^ 
BffqfdBd b)' tbt UOOHDC th* AJqm [irf of IJh liBVjI'f B(lcIB]K to 
■Wi-bUdw tb« fan. ilj*« Ay MJL 


ly. Fire.worahip,—It has already been pointeif 
out iu § ij| that the greatefit visihiu nature deity of 
the Lcighte is th e snn. Of like nature is the cniof 
deity of tlie terresLrml globe, lire. The personal 
csEeuco of fire, that is to aay, its auppo^ spirit, 
when upon the hearth, is aolu to he ot the feminiao 
geuderj and, besides being called Fiiji, or 

ifwrAi ss the case may ba (see S Sh named 

frvcu-ifamtxi, t.c. ' the dlrino being who rears us,' 
and Irent ^ ATwAi* Le, * Otc anceatfeas who rears 
m’—Ftiji or ifucAi meaning ^grfmdnujthcr* or 
‘UQceQtreiHT^ and jrau ‘to sostaib.' or 'to bring 
□p.' She is the chief lu her sphere and and 
is sometimes epoken of os a diEeaK-destioying and 
liody-purifyi ng Bpirit. As eho fa of so grea c. import¬ 
ance, and bol^ no high a positioQ, it is not sunmE- 
ing to ^nd that hm is in comparieon moat often 
w'orshipp^, Indesd^so liigli is eho suppo^nl to be, 
that fiiie is sametimM spoken, of as tlie * Govonior 
of tile worldt^ With respect to her, there am bcveihI 
tabued things which go to :;4 iD'W how eho is rever¬ 
enced. Thus, for exam pis, a burning log must not 
be struck with anything; the afihea must not bo 
knocked out of a pipe luto it; nothing must be 
raken :out of it writli a knife ; a pair of seizors 
niusit not be placed near it 1 noil poringB, aallva, 
and refuse of any kind must not bo sudvrod to fall 
into it. That this goddess IS looked upon as Easter- 
iutending matters connected with the house in 
which lihe dwells and is bunting, may be gatlicred 
from such a prater oi the following; ‘O thon 
divine j^duKs of nre, have n^eccy upon us and toku 
care of tliiB hoaso.' And that idle ia thoncht to 
attend to the wants of the family is proved By the 
following nddiaiss and pr^er m^a to her at Iho 
time of a marriagD; ' Vi e ii&ve n ow settled to 
uiarry our son and daughter i therefore, O thou 
goddosH of fire, hear thou and be witntea thereto. 
Keep UiIe eouptu from aickne**, and wateh over 
tliem till they gioW oH.^ 
And that *ho hi feared is 
][iroved hy the fact that sbs 
IS FuppoKod to be the chiaf 
witness for or against a 
person in the day of judg^ 
muni (see 140 K When that 
takas place, it ia said tlub 
she Will present the great 
Judge of all with a perfect 
picture of every word spoken 
and ictlon done by each iu- 
dividual being, and from her 
therb can be Ho appeal. 

But not only UFO pjayum 
said to iho goddevui of fire, 
olferinge also aju to her 
Tiy niciuui of fetUbb, ami 
libarions are pour^ out for 
her ifceptaiioe. Whenever 
beer u hrewed, which is 

nn™,B-,inm7-isrE » 

aDun^iKurB nrioB. the luiUct liarv^esL, and jm> 
mediately before the sood- 
Kwiug time, the Ainua always make a kind of 
inoo or felisli out of wood, which they coll inym^ 
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* rtiiining-clab fatish.* Thu in^ 
atnunenL la n&dd u a inetiiHJlf'er lo the liTiirit <fi 
liTti', and ift H;nt ta wlLL tMJme leea at ta^ time 
of telining. Tt vi-ill 1>e a^u in. the illiutration 
Lerai p^vea ckat a hollow plaee ia left at the top of 
tho ruti&h. Thl» IB eajled the or * nest,^ and 

iH made so a^ to Holil the loee preHalod. When 
theso hare been put od the ' nat,’ drops of beer 
am offered to the tarioufi d^tiMp and the fire la 
'n'oiablppMl aa MIowb ; " O divine grandmother, 
we drink beer to thee; we offer thee irusto. Bless 
this household, and drive evil awa^. O keep ua 
fiTJEn al] hafin.^' After thLs^ prayer is offered to the 
spirit of the fetish itself thus r ^ O reffning^clnb 
fetish, take the lees bow plaoad upon thee to the 
poddcAs of hro, Bjid thank nsr on our behalf for all 
the hlesainji^ she has bestowed ntAn ua. Tell her 
of our estate and welfare, and solicit her continual 
help and favour,' After having been thus offered 
and addre^i^, the fetishes are soenetlmCB reverently 
burnt nmn the be&nth while prajer is being uud, 
and so, ill a way, the mirnea sent to the s|iui.t 
worldr Sometimes, however, they are nob burnt, 
but set up by the dooiway as ofFerings to the 
deities of doors. The hushaml of the ipiddeoa of 
(ire, that is to lay, 'the housahcitd tnoo^ meu^ 
tinned in | £4, is also as^iociated with his consort in 
the pmjers said on noch occasions. 

18. Vfuiona nature-deitaea,— ‘Before treating of 
the subject now iucidcntslly meubioned, vii. 
fetinhbmn it will bo well to monti™ some other 
naturc-deitica. After the goddsaa o-f fire, the chief 
of these aoems to be oua OaUed Toi-Jturu,puni~ 
£nn/, or ' tie who rises from the surfooB of the 
oMth.' He is said to have a wife who is called 
Tof-;turu-puni'nm/, or ‘She who rises from the 
snrfacv of the euiihJ These, it may be said, 
raprcsiint that class of deities whose pravince it is 
to atCend to the welbbeing of vegetatino. They 
aift said to be of a good nature and dispoedtian, 
and ars consequently worahjpped. This couple 
aeom to represent the mala and femals principles 
of nattue. The natural law by which rain 
doaesnds and clears away is repTasented by nqe 
oallpd JV-i»ncAi‘Jhwa-siirn, or ' He who vicars the 
watef-cap.' Tlie Ainus say that this deity appqarB 
u a graat roin-cLoud. K« U eoneidarad mmd, aqd 
ought tlicrcfore to be vromhipped. Tnare is a 
l^nd coneeming him which nms as Eollowa: 
‘ Unco opon a lims the Ainns were at war. The 
enemy had pressed them very hard, and had set 
fire to their booses. Uwn this, the pmrlo called 
upon all the deities they coold think of lor 
dcllvcrancs. Soon a large cloud aroee from the 
moantains^ s^d, floating directly to the burning 

rained heavily upon it and extlngnUihed 
the £rruas. They then learned for the tint time 
that this clond was a god. He baa been worshipped 
evar ■inoo this evnut, and the name He who wears 
the a'mter-eap ” was thEm giiKn him,' Another 
tl ftM La lepreaented by one called Si^nt-kan-^rv, 
or ‘ He who jMaseasea great tmasnra.* Another 
name given him it +Vu/iuri-io™,A'cimni, or 'The 
divine poeaessor of the mountains,' Ho bss yet a 
third nauiQ by which ho is knovm, aad that is 
or ‘The divinity with the 
largo footprints,' This deity is the repmsentative 
of snch animals as are worshipped. When he 
tiiftV ea himself vUihle, he U saiu to comu slwaya 
in the bodily form of a bear, and it is suppos^ 
to be his specisl business to attend to the wanta 
and general welfare of thq foreata and mountains. 

19, The spirits of the air,— Lite the goda of the 

MTtb, the deities of the air are foimcl to be very 
nnmeioua. And they ^ may in some cases be 
leganlod u pcfPcmific^t-WJM of tho of niiitiLfiCL 
Alter the god of the sun mearioned in § cornea 
pnp ealkn or ‘The person 




who cotnes doisn to the highest clouds,' Tie bsa 
a consort whiise name is ifAi-aiaA-tf-rnirt-nKir, or 
* She who comas down to the highest cloud^' 
These are both worshipped, they are supposed 
to move ths douda wnichaftey inhabit, ^an 
follow J\i"acAiiir£-Fan-ffurtt BluHris oonwrt 

, Le, ‘ He' or ' She whb comes down to tbs 
constollatipna.' It is their Joint duty to attend 
to the ehiciog and a-ell-bein" of the Ktam. These 
also ore worshipped. Thn last davr to be men¬ 
tioned is supposed to ntUmd to the leaver elands 
and fogs, and is mpn^teiited by a pair E^led 
Vtdm-i^fftA^guru and Hmrd^-mn.auir, Le. ‘He’ 
or ‘ She who deKcmls in fogs,' They are said to 
be worshipped by some, 

sOi. The demons of Liuid and air.^In all Llungathn 
Ainua are firm believen in an almost ca,otdinatsd 
array of hostile deities who manifest theb malig- 
Ttant nature by creating duvease, death, and every 
kind of evil, Speaking of the^ matters, an Ainu 
once said to the present writer i ' As the deinoas of 
the air a.re so near this earth, it is possible for them 
to pay CM frequent visits, and even to dwell among 
Os. This acconnts for ao mctch that ti evil in the 
W'Orld.’ Rsferting to the dryads of the forests, he 
sahli ‘Thera are a |rrt:at nomhet of them. The 
^nli who work evil to men are part of tlicae t and 
uiongh dw'elling in the forests and tuoiLntalns, 
they have their real home in the air around tut 
They are the servants of the prince of devilf.' 
Whirlwinds also, howovor sm&U they may be, are 
looked upon as siuhodiments of evil spirita 

One of the chief demons of the earth is called 
AVtfif-nAOjnjT^, or ‘ Aunt of swamps or maisbca.'' 
And abe, as her niuns implies, is supposed to bars 
her home tn fens, meora, and other damp places. 
Very many of the evilly disposed dsiuuus, ghosts, 
and ghouls are thouj^ht to be her cSspringT utd 
those which owe their orij^ to her go by the 
name of Tof-A4;itunra. The loUo'rting L^nd givei 
a fair iden as to what the people r^msider them 
to be like; 

JIU 4CV ^OhIv (4 tis ileaiflfl Ol 

Tbej u« vei^ and han eitnonljuftlf bi|f besda, «bP» 
tlurir tu.tr k Teccli. WIied teSn, )| 1> aruif ^Ivryn 

fooDil tc be fltuidJliif upmht Hmrenr, u tbeyAppeir e»jr 
Ml«r dart, Wl W bet alnilj nine owwt wU rTicl If 
what th*^ are Ukt When they tith] IhflioHtrea, It 1* acH j/ 1n 

CirdUu (4 bnr[(ch efid {o Ehcni bum, TbB7 are 

dreadM cieatuna, uA u UHQr ar* true dEtoerne, an tbach Iq 
be tewed. Thej came br ttwlr tn Eiis war, JtHcrG«£ 
bad dnlibed ualtiH[ the world, Be Ihiew HU mattocka twaj 
HHCng the PM PTlta|Tr» i SJhI Inti tb«n tfaeaw tp WK, Bo t H they 
dBiw^ed. thEy ciiantfecl th«iiHlw Into dunOMi and civwts. 
They ibooU. bt nrelidlj avodded, hw K a jwkq catchia baE a 
Ot pOdHulaa bumedlatelj uhawa^ enen thcnfrli 
ihe d«UMiB tumislTM ibooU rot set the peiwns who ban 
dbteivtd Ibrm- ThtSB gfbbU walk ealr at bwlit; it ii, tbere- 
tcra, tor iJl people not to so Q4k ct coon alter dark. ‘Berk. 
Indeed, Is the wnmund of Iha aedeola. Now, U a peisoo 
ehcdld bare the EnUlortuM to mnC one ef these cnetcnei, be 
■hould hastes to nr the rdQowfEir weida; 'Q demioB, 
] hare twee dwliinf Ki flee aod ipeak with hv a very kmu 
time, asd Daw at m we baTs fortuoatciy mpt. What I wuted 
to ted TOO h UdL At tbe aihet end d Lba warkl tlwn ii 
a certelo debUMt called MeaUrwAfensHiivw wtvs has bres 
noet rriflvooaty haokbtUni'Hr aajfs: There la a depios 
ihhalntii)^ Lha tnanbee wlw k cnbwablv proud- Ehe had 
better bs oareftii, for if ever [ come ameni her tuili, 1 wOJ pve 
her enoh a eoand whljiptng lhat ilie will; sevir tor^t 
iber^on. haetea away, for U tie catrhee jrou, yoc will be 
Awnd, and It wfll BO hud with jtw, far be h e i^hlv one, 
IE CdWh a^Mraace the demon is ttab waj, the wUt beam tVuiq 
set act at Once, flUed with wiath, t4 take vejifWBW. 
wacda an ndkin 6a deceivs the demoo, and ss trueuvle Iwr 
«tU deelrtiira^. udIms IXmj w said ,Id ber 
Hceoa to wijoni ehe eppeate will InouKdiataiy ^ 
die. Sa pky tte SDaisDliL Thla hnsd,. empp™ “ 
nrWa», ami ccuridend In oaBii«uan wItJi tbs renml nan at 
Ai^Q^3w^lrt^ elw*! the deiHoa ol (ia iwampe lo m meHl.if 
Huiarla a^ pwaosUled. 

After the evil ptineiple w'hich is iopposed to 
rcfiiile in msTshes, the chief of the demons appears 
to hs ons called Atna-rAmf-un i^nt, or ‘Tho 
person dwelling among tho grass looto. The 
denona whiohfttEhiw ora very cWDcnlt to deBne* 
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Autl AM v«y iium^oiu. Leu 

* The undfiTj^und bird^^ U espeojJly cn]l«d apou 
for tielp bj hcmtera m ttQ)» of deinger; cmL 
wbom Le reprewate, no one »ppeare to know^ 
Akin to Lhi^ one in JViJl'Miimri'J™™, iritli Tcboin 
is hii Tri/a ToijtKnrari.iiLEii. ThMe 

nunes mean * Ho (or 5 beJ idose apon the amince 
of the eerth.' These two bm looked n^o as the 
friends of hnnterBj. and are called apon in times of 
dM^OTi who stands next in ordorj 

is said to be the demon who caus<» etonfte to nttlift 
down the dills And moEuil&in eldca. These AM 
hub olaracft of doiuonSt lor such crcAtnies ue v«rj 
nnmoroiie indeud. Thoy LohAMb aU kiudi of 
pldLct^ aneb AS the t(^ end bottoms ef moontaiiu, 
tbe Hat rarfeecA of Tocks, ill kinds of dona, 
sLony plec«, And locAlitiea where doat or sand 
pravAils. Tbe winds aLbo Ham their demons^ good 
Acd bed, end ee have mist^ Dnow^ beil^ lueeti 
frost, ice, etc- (see yd-Fi dn 51 L 

31 + Gods And demons of tbe BCa And riven),— 
All the larger kimia of Gebes aad sea animals bavo 
divine baUDdrs pAld thetn^ as^ for example, whalQa^ 
seA-lfiopBjrdi^ soA-lions, sword-Osh, salmon^ troat, 
SflA-tortoiseik ind so forth, Thci^' art alL wor^ 
Abipjied. i^o far as one can loam, tho pfincipil 
dciuos of the aea am as foUowir— ^p-ua-riri-kniti 
ituio uk Kamaif ' The ^od upon tlie wav« of the 
sea who receives fotisne^,^ Whenever he lilows 
himself to be seen, it is said to be in tlio focm of a 
whale. He is looked upon as the head of all sea- 
deitiee, and bus miiny servants, of whom the top 
toUe and tbe albatroFis are his faixuiriites, PrnyeTS 
Are aaid to this god g^nite frequently, and the two 
servanta junt mentiaEied are said to act os go- 
betweena, Measag^ are conveyed through them 
and oOeiitigB of foiisbcs and beer Bne sent bj them 
to bim. Tbe beads of thtiSc cruaLnros are often to he 
Han kept as <:ha^mj^ and vi.'otsJiiipiriid by tbe Gsber- 
man. The daity who is supposed to be nex t in order 
is called ^af^^Avyijbci-HPL'ibfru, Leu 'The pucson 
who mrides in the emitem surf.^ As the omnrt 
Implies, he is ptaid to have hla home umewboM 
near the shore toward* tl]e east. We am informed 
that in bodily form be is like A large £jb of nine 
kind; bnt What kind of dflh is not now known. 
Ho is supposed to bo very good, and is therefoM 
often worahlppod, and given prsaants of fetches 
and bear. The spirits next in order are the Shi^MAa 
and Jlfo-utAd montionjed in | r(i, 

Xbsn h bh 4 iiiTi otnbvrBHf attnt tUi ooupCe, fdr wms 
tiH twe BUM* sn hM to npn>ent. (!□* olijKt PDb''+ SDd 
otij«ct tlha 1 JfS, iMatDc ^P«SC«' or ‘colo/b knxlB Co 

spplr to tbi he ildi or him, ukI tifi wAfch BiMm' ETSBl ‘ or 
' iDuuli.’ li Balil C<^ bis WHtber lUt^ Of, «m» hy i^bJh 
thst M Is -caDitd 19 H' bt U nntle, miul phi bcamo bs 

Ip irety large. A Ics^nd r«u<(Udx lilm is u (cUovx ' Duh^ 
npM s tliiiif' two AiiLiu vrerE-out pT m fimbLog, nbu tbor wm 
■nilileiiJ]? ovKrtpkED: by P Hvm stonn. At thftr beWt wu in 
gnatdmuflr ol bciiif ficuiiiMd. ibp}- gntro tbEmpEh-po bo htcmvI 
pppypT- EvEjy known god of tlH HA ns oAUk! upon hw bdp, 
but pj] Id no purpOM. A1 hoglJb. m vary lorg* VWP, A wJuU# 
*■ Ug u B mOLuitnln, na HKt Lo risi BiU ol Lbe ntor. Pnd 
gfadiully CUB* ba tb* idde ol lb* bc^t. H rmpipod tlhu* till 
Ub ftOnn Wpb dVEr, ^dUdog tlw boat tr«m Lh* wliid Bud 
wans, nilsns » okhtr Ui^n JVBiiiiAii w ^'-aeSa. Hs wui 
DOt IcnOWQ bqlqrp |bpL linpp, blit Iw STIF AllOO bm bOtnursd 
with Lb* BIBJien of tfa* iUnu flpbErmpn.' QUw nilMf glvED. 
blmsTf Vo-^Wff-OAun^^rp, bciiuecr lo ol ih* obcIb of 
p«pcE,' bekI iShf4c;ka-aAtip^t.furv,' Tbr bringcr in of tbs oridB' 
d loc^kBa' or 'ftann.' 

The next deity of the Aea f* a goddess who L* 
known by the name nf CTAiiRuA'C^'mii/. This 
name menns ' The femalD posssawr of the plaices 
where the fresh and salt waters mingle,^ It is said 
to be her duty to a-atch at tbe mouths of rivers and 
allow the fi^b, partirularly iho spring and autumn 
salmon, to go in and out. 

Tb especially evil demons of the sea are c dmerouBL^ 
The nsme of Ue chief is Ab,notu,-m>H!rupu, er ' He 
who deacimds upon the calm SCA.^ He, it U said, 
cansei stnrmg. Any Abnormal Gsk, a'ltether it be 


abnormal In form or colour, is supposed to be 
unlucky, and to bdong to this demon. When 
caught, such lisli am imcuedlately toiKd hack into 
the sea. They am called IJxmdvpf or ^things of 
misfortune.* This demon is and his viifeV 

name is the same as his own, excepting that it baa 
A femintne anIBx. All mermaids are euppoe^ to 
be her onspring, and are called ilaru-CMAtiij!«A 
and Afnt,Jb^injpmtr 

ISUH DMn " Sllt-WXt*f * Phd ' StA-DEfOiBklx'' A 

ramg JIijKnnBii gp« ib* ppE#E?it wribn th* foUvwiqg Cpce 
htoitnuLai this lesttcr. He Hid ihst bt uA bk [Bthfl* wbUa 
Ibdimg De^ H;Biiglit X Uiwl «f !«<(«<*« wbigb ttw Airnu otU 
kinapt, Oa exuulnsCLDii It vru f«uul la hxve abs Iue vcfy 
QLueb wbllEr tlukzi th« OChcn, bimI (JiIp tbs BODWltrEd 

oqght Dot U' bxv* I»*a On nisking tb* discov^iy Lb* old 

itnBi). djeclpfEid Lt td Iw *b Eiklplo:tDii»pTl7^ tiling.' Dj* Ihm- 

lon cut Chi foot off, uid, littiog th« tortolM dr^ bLo tbp *eb. 
Hid. £'*'UDli['rBtinytartL hJhW Ilia, jnrAa ^ f|wa ; 
' 0 Ko-Botu^nifl-gqm, T gw* tbii dinctly to jcu, Ut* good 

of IL' HaxI EClJQIIIi tlrt drftfilAti (AtlM ltdvpM-irn.jr'uii, □* 

is BiPJTkd, pjfd higvtbnr '■itb bl* woport U nld to 'nsd* 
tmdiE* Lhr upaB Lb* Huhore. Ota-yaf^^gnv pod U* 

will wra* iwxt, pod Vbnf p;b put^oBcd ia b* Ihs ipiiits wba 
■uuko Lbs Had dv.' 

The liver ucmotiS oM also Very numeroaa^ And 
tbuir nAcniiS - indicate their work. They are: 

or ‘dweUors in oiuddy placea.* 
They are said to Meide eiiecially near the liver 
banka f7Attf£a-j^i»H£ AamMi mmcifoJt (' the brave 
and divine uiaId current*] comes next. Then Uicre 
AM Chiu-rame ^uru nnd his wife (‘they who send 
the current 7, and KtxMv4tinath gvrtt with his 
wife, Ls. ‘ persons of the swift current,’ and others 
too numerous to mention . The river deidea sre 
called ('water sods'L All 

rivulets and tributaries are said to m their otf- 
sprLug. They are named Kamvi pofdtc, i.e. "the 
little hands of the dcitic^* and It omuf vtaimpu, 
i.e, 'daughters of God.* Then there U f(fr«-wA- 
Mot female of the waterways'), tn^etlier 

with JPuf-cfoit-mutf j'the female Aourve of riven'ji- 
Mermaids are call^ Pf.’boko-ko'thinpwk, i.e. "mer¬ 
maids who pass through tbe wator.* They are also 
called AfintfucAi and funiAtirfKAi, Le. 'fat' and 
' Smby devils.' 

23. Tbe demons oT dieeasea,— ^Althnogh, OA was 
shown in § 30, many demons are supposed to have 
Lbcir origin and homes in mnjshe^ yet the Ainns 
bclisvE' that demons of disesso cornu in great 
meamiM from the sea, as the following lore shtiws; 

• VSirUtU* IrCBii diiM to t1i» pUp£k tb* bodf. 

Ua sxpoudw an sgii*, tsvev, Iwpiy wUp, pbnuchaebs, pnil 
C)OtlPuid|iiljCa, Ti'ow, wbsb tIUH DOitaJjlplaU' ptIp*, Lfae ms 
■boukl mwL CAgvCb«r pud go to lb* vQug« op «jul doprs 
iHfSta bjhI tsk* berkd SPCb DdE A ttnkll npiPnULf nf nlllEt, fkb, 
tolHC^ ikank-c«tibA«, ud DDw ppisnl^ Inm idKhitil bU I;* 

tuMlgbl. (O PtL ApflCukiAl 'plscs^ WbEV* (J3* BHI], ibOUld *Lki 

DDme Logrtlwr kim prsy. AlUr ppy*r tbsy SbnuU ourvv itHm 
to- tlu SHdhoH', BBil, havkiw ibpd* fEC4p|mL riTffHillr 
UwEB by LiKir ild*. Wbn this bas bcAi daiiB, tboy bK miia 
pLpy, v^'tng, " O y* dfiioODi Of HA bubouji^ bxv* Dpas 
m. O ye aesuHHi of dliHH, yi m IaptEuI belnini m bp-rr, 
UitrEfatT, wicb QQB uiranl biel tomUHr pad drtiLCpd Ui*iiridh 

yon with fetiibts «nd varfDDS kWh food. J)d ye wiJl apoa 

UMA* of ytHLT kind wbq tuiV* xllUeted UP, pjk| on OUf beb^E 
ssIthL Ibia La tak* Lti*lr‘dj*purmx*. W* jimeiil lbs** vUdss 
of fosd for yen to ppE. b^ Uh rtthbee bt* u ObU 

r* demos* wbo wscfb ever ib* hpibom*. f-n^ 14^ idHoca* of 
to tv tBkm awBv fnfit our vlltag*.''' 

33. Felishistn.~ThQ epeciho ducluinee of Ainu 
religion a» relating to the Daturt of their supposed 
superior epirita being sneb as that now stated i*et 
fopMifkily f5 10-13, 16, 17), the way to fetishknii 
is short, direct^ and logic^. But fetist^iu is a 
term which has its difficulties, and must, to save 
oon/uuion of thought, bo dehnod before going 
Further. The naniu is a .Portugnjine term tlnrived 
from/eLfiijw, and has Jong been m nsa in Partugg] 
to designate the relics of saints, Bjnnlcts, and 
charms in ^nursl use by the Itoman Catholics, 
it was applied by PortugnaiK! m erchanta to objects 
of iDAtiy varieties^ to which the natives of ths 
WsatCosstof Africa paid religions honour.* In 

* Sh JennaiKttn L* LAp Utitprw ^ JEdfurunp, Ltnthn# 
IB^pr ICS. 
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to look n^n this as imcefitor-worflhip; they do 
not, indc^, know what it ha. But the nomes 
theni go to show that ia its origin it was 

A corioM thing about the fetish is the fo^ tlitt 
it is ttiooght to b 9 <ioBii.Mted in somo 
way with the present living bead of the fsjniiy in 
which h fans been dedicated. The following pieM 
of lore KEpIains thie: 

-Thf chlf{fotwh iUmkM be m*d*r la » hr » Lt» 

HirDe<), Ot lliit bec«i« li (owwi to be « hirt slwl w wood 

■jid da« rot v^ tt* « liock Is the dssap 

ontordcors. |j not oooJMjfind w5io to'it*e *ny o*tef wo«l 

timn tllas tor this (or Ip (*1m» dmiw » eert^ rw 

cnLds OH of tft* end of which rotttoi efter * 

short UraB.» Uuil it fell (wer, bei monlta suer. ™ 
□wnrt hluHLI bpppiBe vttlk pud died. Th&ww ewtog to the 
IrUuHwe of the leUah hprlng been wltWrewn- Fur thU r«wm 
it [■ MwhiMim Ubmt Ibe sUm JhmiJiI be mwdlo p( IUm 
U itl belBiT tlte teoet dmatOe- wood oE elL llowerer s 

wTSDo bapnet: to be Ip a place where hr cannot obtain u»r, M 
may un eiZhw wHlftw or {ei™JiipAj)ifiHn, but thsM iuo*i 

or r*ve™tlrbnHit open th* heartb btlons tbsya chance 
oi dnajiD^r Otben elipuld tben be nade In thdr tunc. 



Konquetli's Portuguese DictiutiniTy ftsfijos 
pkmed by ilio French equivalent 

tnchanicttteiU, cAamte. Tbo tenn i^fKAmra:, u 
the niune uf the corrcBiponilmg njlifTiop, wm hist 
employed by President de BnRses m his />« ntUta 
(*/ DUnx F^ieha (1780). Among the Auius 
a fettMh in looked u^u as a medium eroployid 
hy a ptnen % which one spirit (ranwrfj, ^ I I3> la 
caused to act upon nnothex for good Ot ilL I t iMy 
he, and often iN By way *f ooortcsy caUed a 
A'umwi {' daity’h but it is, only a deity of a lower 
eider, und Bicnply osed se a ^tetweeu^ A^us, 
for example, sJiould A man acsire to woiship a 
good river deity or to pTopitinte an evil uue. or 
should he wish to Irntm another :pcrwn or have 
him blessed, b* would make some fetuhes of 
sticks of wood or ether anbetonce aiid send tbciu 
wdth mes^agBs to the gods or demons. This is the 
luv of fctisbEa among the Ainus. They may, 
therefore, well he called media, for they are 
as much media as persous who take verW 
messages from ouo to another. The t4irai by 
which Lb# principuJ fotislies ura known in Ainu 
quite agTic«s with this deHnUion. _ It ifl ijmo, 

* nicMflge~lfeflror.i' Its recta nru wki ( message, 

‘rHiuest'h and 0 bear,''otmtaln'J. It npjiepjn 

to Qe at the root of tbo wqpI for pnijcr, whmh 
is jHoano in Ainu and inori iu Japanese. Jt is 
curious to remark that in aneindt Japnne« mort 
meatit * to enrsa" As the word cames this moan¬ 
ing. we are not at all surprW.-nay. ww shoald 
rather eipoct to dud Ainu fetishes u^ed for both 
good and evil puipoeen, and to god# and 

demons alike. , , 

2A. Fetiahism la Ancestor-wcrehip.—tme or tne 
most important and relatively liigheat fe^hes uie 
Ainus peaseas—and eviary family lunst liave this 
One—is called CAuri kora wmio (' the fetish who pos- 
aesaea the house hLsu called CAtau 
{^aaDeHtiul caretaker of the house J. It is the 
province ef tho spirit of thig fetish to assist the 
goddisa of the fire (w# § r;! iu looting uf tor the 
Senetal well-being of the family. Bis spetial 
abidiug'plaoe is in the sacred north-east comer 
nf the hut, at tho back of the famUy liciriMiui 
Ho is not only worshipped where he atanae. bnt la 
al»o souiotimefl hrought out from hie ahldmg-plnc# 

and fetuck in a comer of the hearth, where prayera UlTJ >1IU- -- - r - - Vbw Knwn hH 

.re iiJdre™.! to liim “,^0 

fire, which rn its tnim is called the ancestry, i,e. (,* hk mv^indr ttiEi# wofshtp isd olfr libstfc^ 

fuji nr AucAi. The way tliis fetish is made is as dtadAbwive dldwiJi, p«d ih4 ^ Th» whoJ^k^ 

■followa t A piece of hard wood, auch U lllw, say I, hiht an blMsed, ud tb* wlw Jo whs! I* Sttt *« ciuwJ l> 3 r 
an inch or two in diameter, is Ukeo. This is to 
form the atem, und U usnally about tivo m 
length. One part ii ahavod with a sharp ^”0 
fioTU top to bottom to repTFaunt the freuL 
Lhetopa gaah La cut acro!^ iu imitation of U month* 
and a uttlo below this the w^oallcd heart is caie- 
fnUy beund in. This heart, when first given to 
it of a warm black cinder freshly taken 

from the hearth and firmly tied with a atruig 
made of twisted willow shavtnga to the rtein* 
which is called the i«/;pAs, La. ‘body*’ After the 
heart has been bound iu, u number of willow 
flliavings are hung aU round eo that the at#m with 
its mouth and heart is quite hidden from view* 

After it has been TesPWtftilJy mode* it La reverently 
stuck in the ground V the fireside, wid the fpllni^ 

Lng dedicatory nrayer ts de^witly nwd to it: *0 
fetLsh, you are hencefcirth to nssule in this honse 
with the goddess of Hre t you are her hn§biind, and 
yoar place will be in the trei^re cureur. PlM 
help her bo watch over ns. andido yon bl^ us. 

All this reminds ns forcihiy of the Lam and 
Pmaia of the ancient Homans, tho one grMt 
dUTeteuca being tlmt the 'fire^ and -h^buld 
irods of tho Ainus are more deariy defined by their 

■ _^ J .^-mm alre tA. X ■ Hms Uwj^s. UUVTT'L 


tai smL rtia Bocsnicu rviuiL 

Anceator-worahip tn general.—Pruyeis to 
the dead form a fairly strong feature in Amu 
ligioiu The neoesidty for them le taught tfie pieopie 

DTOPd enJUvat** a spirit rf fbUUIuk^ muI affn|i ndihing 

S mntr^ tood loid driuk U» W» tl» rl4^ 

*bciaW tbs. BEYi^, -i-l wicked 

btnan eNu art » UkJ, and llipu dwE not underitiiiid; tivia 
■Mtdtss bMJ death.” II thU bo klJ Lhr pwrie. 

. MlkfI ''iQ bs canhil to uonhlp tho AuoEtwv 


JiO Ainusare muio --j —-I -^ >_«■ 

At the present day the Ainns du not seem I offer you beer anU ise* t 


Womeu are not allowed to take part in leJidaos 
ejceroiees in so far as tho deities are wnoerned, but 
they ore couimanded to make oflenug* to their 
deceased husbands and ancefftora. The words they 
ore paually taught to say on such occmoub are m 
IoUowh; "^O ye nonouiablo ancestors, l am sent to 
CFTcaent this beer and food to you.' On being asked 
why thie ceromony should take place, an Aiou gavu 
this piece of lore: 

■Bwdirtiw AioirvK pdj* "If tbs peopk 
th* arth sad DCE c-Yfl, tbff^ taev m 

WTwfl disre. Uwi hiifs fPCJ huslinff-'^ U ii 
tala earth to rjfer ttwaa wbo |iav|^Pt 
^.bccr.amlleHi. hob to J* 

Tbg#o- v/bdbava (JenErted aUU Ijt* iud Iskean 

-i- “* 

good hollta mJ ptnpivibjr E BospaJs 
The 

JliJeUdSS thVhuU ^ ^ 'are 

i little towards the’veit. Fetish^ 

Se upderworld, L 
onceslore now them and rejoice* 


Ith mJ pKuptvibJf E BospuJsjlW^; 
os^any of 
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Your pwidclrildircn hara met tojretber opecmU^ to 
offer l£e4e: thip^ over us. And 

keep from sLekncaA. Give oa t, loog Life bo tlmt 
'(re nmy continue to eO^ fjiicib cift^^ 

36 . Private or tutelirr fetUUi^—The fetich mou' 
tioned in § ad vab obcmii to bdoug to ths funily 
ea A vrhole^ out tliete i* Bowther ^ry imporiBiit 
Doe which hi quite perioiial. It is flJwsys msde 
of willow, Why it is regarded os of eo high int' 
porUuice the iollowing legend 'ndll Ahaw; ^ Wliim 
God made mau^ Ha fanned his body of asrtli^ faU 
hair of chiekwoMj end his spine of a etiek of wil¬ 
low.’ And so, thu hjickbona btdn^ regaJrdijd SB the 
principal part uf the htimim body, it is linked upon 
09 the scat of life. It is said that no WBjriot of old 
could he killed unlns his spine was injured. 

When a child tio* been hom,i soiue very near 
blood relative of the male sex gets a oJce clean 
stick of willow and shapes it into a fedjdi. When 
it is made, he proceeds to w'orship it, after which 
he reverently carries it to the bedeiiich!i and there 



TUOLUT lAliSU, 


sots it up os the tntelary deity of the child. The 
acoomp^ying UloAtmtion» show what it is lUnt 
That tnaraed (1) is the willow stick itsel/, and is 
called the sAufn, he. *club’i that marked ^3^ is 
the club with the willow ehavii^'s attacliedT which 
am nslled laoo-jL'iltf, La. 'fetbh sliavings'j the 
hundle of reeds marked (3} is cnlled 
'the divine scat’ nr ^thrcue-’ The end is stuck 
into this so os to keep it dry:, nnd tlmis provent it 
-from rotting. That this fetlnh may lightly 
called the angel of the child'e growth the following 
folklore makes clear: 

' Ai tlis kalkiticins oi mm* b nadA ot wUlcW Wpod, tti> pwr 
■ hanU haatsD (a hiaIw ijniA of Uh> twe ui ohd jj a chUd lua 
b«D boo». Afttr Jt hu beco pfopaly vrUttlsd, it Bbould bt 
wUnssed Uuoi: “At Uwn, 0 fetUb, Efhrin*^ m wonhSp 
Ihixh aiMD Ufld (tsfni&d la EiM IwlDiUfig', lie mds 
till irriDS a^t gf n piwc vf wDlow iicWL Wg etil npea 

Uie«, 0 wtUow Istlih, to wsteb c w thli chlkl whUs he le gvoWuir 
tip. Oiurd htiu MHt Rtvs htm strmiffth, twetiur witb Imir Elfe. 
After iMi fSxjErhu bcwi e^dl, tbe retlib eboaM befev«miqj 
stock In its ^‘Hef^HKl plarod by tbs chUdt rids. HIhh Uh 
child bu fiTcwn dp, be kbould p!I^oca 1 rs bper and 

wonlilp thla, ale loiudlu toj^^ Ai ralgliE Iw expected, 
feUih If pa^cubrir vonhipp^ In Uma of ptckussi dm 
Indivkidnl tat wbdtd it wu Bttde. Tine loUowli^ 1* a pn, 7 er 
taofht seas chUdnn lor tbsir ms cn w4i nn vxa^aa t * 0 
llioti iiiilew god, lU tbaq ut uf epLoe end iBnhbonf, do thoq 
bfft^ to heel aw end Buks cos stroDr. 0 tbou dear dnJt^, I 
uiUkand mybDdybwnh; HTL^hrlp mesoop.' tl tbii ptaync 
it sekl dfivoitur. It U mppesed tw the solleref will eeoo ncovti 

tram b]a Bieledy. 

b»i wbfo oMnr bU rick, wittowIMiifasssnmeds 
brthn edd mm and wwihJlppedi after which tobm of (ihern ere 


■mb to tbo Cantor eul 'Other eup^or dridn wllh nniMsirri 
Aud, when eg la demn, tbsy ers taken oulaklt tc (b* wmd 
placg at tht aeateiD end of bhe hnt. Flnv Ibsj an ceHtuiijr 
■luck Eq Urn Roond, nod Qbetwni a( beercifered: tJhwiii. It Ea, 
tberefere,! not to flud Ibat the Alntu tonurly ue^ 10 

reiF«rEiKo ths 'wiuaw liiiuiati aa aa ths repimns dkl tha 
tn^ ; who, ire an toM, had aoeb an ^e^oo fur 1 1 
that bhii wilder Ciibea Cl Csnun uihI 
to lodev, abd aluut Uve, emciv Ita 
hnuebaa (Earl, Pujyium^ 111!^ 10D> 

27, Dcinoa-'worship,—^Tho 
worship of demons ia one of 
fear nmong this people; and is 
as a rule performed by way 
of pro^tiotionr Thi^ b^mss 
very alcAr wljon a certain kind 
'Of lethih called nffNC-iitad or 
mfiut-AcuA-iTUTo, l.e, ‘evil fetish* 
or 'evil hush fetish,' is uisdo 
and Used. The purposa of It 
ni&y be ratherM Treiu tbo 

a er which follows. Tfais 
of fetish Is used especially 
in Umea of sickncH, for on Eticn 
occosUms tm offlioted person is 
supposed to be possessed by a 
demon of disease. It is coDcd 
an evil fetich, not becanse It Is 
iteell regarded os being of on 
evil nature, hnt rather occausa 
the occasion on which it is used 
is a bnd one. It is sent to tbs 
'nicked demon of disease ; this 

mr,wm.wwtn irm -mvn. M why U is COllcd eVlL WhCU 

nnV* if mt^e, a kind of stew colled 
fttfnc-Aorti. i.«. ‘avLl stow,’ is 
pnmoroil and offered with it. TIiIe consists of bonoa 
of ush, some vegetohltis, and Urn nunnants of any 
kind of food, mixed together and well boiled, 
When all has been prepared, tito fetish is stuck in 
the ground upon the lieartli, and the stow', which 
has ^ no means an mvlEiug srucll, i& placed l>efore 
Itf Then a so-called praviLr is said os follows: 

»tU fellah, taks Lhii «-il fwd, Uvrtbar with tha distsH 
^ rUi aki peram, and otK ttw denau aho baa puaaaHd bEu^ 
and ^ with them to belt Wbao jpo prriva ifam, pltuo 
maka it B that th* ilsson viU mot rstiuB to tbk caxih 



imi, os cuTvm or uao^ 

f biTs ipppEled yoa with food; tats It to liia dmiaD aud pp^ 
pitlaU him; ^ijcaaa tetd him affh It,' 

After this tho patient is beaten with taiitsa, a 
b^ch of gnaa; and If Ibe fetish is snccotisfuL in 
his errand, it ih Empposed that a cure will fellow. 
After the worship has been performed, the fetinh 
ia token outside the hnt lond otnek np at the hvhi 
plocOj W'hera the stew ia iiet befom it. Here the 
lollowing prayer U said to tlie demne of the mbhish - 
hrap; ' O thon angry demon, O thou demon of the 
mbb|fih-hea[i^ nceept this fefltih and food; make 
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hute tui4 licnl this sick penwiu’ Tire mnn who 
olltcitttes at this coraniQBjr tl^en return* to thfl: hut, 
whtirft he flBuin oxomKa the demon by bmBhiiig 
Uic pAiient^^^-n with the faJbu« mentioned above, 
Fethilies of the following ebape at* olm Bome- 
times Tiaod for tbl* [>urp(Hc^ The prewmt writer 
hiw- iRevonil tlmee seen them set apin the hut* of 
lick peopJe, and very earnestly worship^. After 
having teen jnn-ved to, tb* epint of the fe^h is 
0iirp€$cd to WEkniler atont in th'e earth tte 

variDU* dflPiouBi ot ovLl on behalf of tho sick man, 
and, after haiTug found them, ut aaid 
to contolt with them as to what ie 
beat to bo done for the patjent^_ 
sS. Special fetishes for epidemic 
disease.—lu the event of any village 
being attacked b 3 ' on epidemic diwuo, 
but more eBpoeioily it Hm dJaenoe be 
of a HverQ and dangeronn natore, aa, 
for example, amollpox, the Ainna of 
the villagea immediateljr snnfounding 
the infected one get aticka of elder 
or clodrostia, about fonr feet in length, 
and make them into fetishes orcMrmfi- 
Thciie Lnstrumenta are called 

Le, 'Httio onrv^ hir^,' 
by Homo, and rui-tAutu^inittrr i-o- 
* thick club feiiah/ hy otbeni. They 
are aho named kotan-kitXxiftt^iwi^, mrerr-ptm. <■»- 
Lc. ' fetlAhefl for idlbigti defence. As < nrun.' 
boon as set np they are devoutly wi'or- . 

Bhippeil, when the people call upon them to iinyo 
the dre^ tlhnaiae awuHT, They ape Pnitpt^eu to 
represent the eagle^owt, wMcJt is thought to have 
power over this tMuticular evil. The sut in tne 
top of lh« foti^ given in the illnatration is 
said to represent tho mouth, and the ahavingn lef^t 
on the fliiliiHi are intended for fEatlicrs. Food is 
sometimes placed in the laoatb na an offen^ to 
the dentons to whom the fetich ia sent. That 
which tbc writer haa seen ronsbited lu one 
pnltihed 6sh mixed with hrim«itoiie, and in another 
of cynunrAuia CandHtujfu It is said tliat the 


N' 


or oak—‘indoed, of almoivt any w'ood which happen* 
to be neareat to handL Whuu bemg set up, a good 
lepresentatire pmycr oaid to them nma thus :'■O 
ye gods who govern tlio waterp, O ye water dcltien, 
we axe now aboat to go lishing- Please aceepb 


' um,! CUVXD smpa.' 



caiuno-cmx^Kmcr, oa 

dflincii?^ beiDg unable to withstand the smell of 
things, will flee from th^. r h-™™ 

an. Fedshes for the sea-goda,— The fiahermen 
hn!^ one kind of fetish which U a ^peci^ 
with them. It is called AnrA-iMoo, xe. ' hneh fetish. 
This kind is mode hy cutting a short efiek, imn 
either splitting it at one end and inserting a shaving 
opening «? hy cutting a few 

gashes iTlt in an_^ward direotmn, oa shown in 
Sm lllnstration, T^e gnshc* cut acroai the top 
am said to repreflont the month. Though willow 
la the favourite wood 

of dogwood, lilac, oemdiphyllurn, uh, magnolia. 


these ffitiahea and watch ever ua. Grant that w'e 
may catch many fish to-day.' 

TO, RcUgioos charroa,—In so far oa thou- purpoM? 
U concerned, the dividing line hei ween the fetishca 
mentioned in tho preceding [jectionsiunl the varioufj 
kinds of charms in ub* among thU people yep' 

clearly defined, so that it is often most difficult to 
betwwn. thaui ^ tbut Imj’wowu- 

ho a wld person who should venture to jrat his 
finger first on one and say, 'Thin Isa fetish, and 
then on another and say, ‘This is a charto^ i for 
either may be both, and both either, according to 
the time and purpo™ for which they are dio^ 
The charm-i are very nuiaernunii and are for 
mouy purpoeea Among other ohjoata, 
and stonea of vanous ehnpM and hum may 
be found employed imth for purposes of ptrsenol 
protoction agninat evil, and on a mcane lor work' 
ing harm to others (AJ’39S)i tho skins, bones, 
fMthera, and l»afcs ijf birds are aometiruM kept 
113 tove-chann-H (75. 7b ); auako tkin ia thnught to 
be aepAcial talbiinan, enm7;etic, if properly tnsatM. 
in working good in the atorehonsas and gan.ien 
seedR (209h birds' eggu and neste or^ Bpi^^jereal 
charms, while the heads of some kmda of hiids nie 
kept and used for driving away diBfaaa* (21P>i the 
hea^ of the ‘ dipper" is aebarm supposed tobealow 
clofluence and quick sight (330) j Wh' oyw swal- 
|ow€d wlio!o ftre Raid to pTOatiM long a«r 
[diflit in biuifc^srSv Tlio of bstiTHi witfl, 

fiu-DOii^i owlis^ Idtoi, fliid the fora-feet of iiM^ i^re 
also all woratdpped at times and used m ol^ts 
iAF, eh. 34). The borna of deer, and tho stouea 
fionictimes found in the uladdara et anljnalj^ are 
also thought nmch of rh charms owppwted to hr^ 
good luck to the happy finder and , 

XI. Magic.—Following cloHO upon tbesubjertof 
fetiahes and clianuH, and very nearly rdatod to 
these ohjecta In priucipls and nature, : 

wKuotiines called syin pathetic ma^e. Tli^l“ 
been defined hy jSimmcra oh ‘the 
man's pj^ to intloence, pemuad^ nr 
spiritu^^ings to comply wih 
or demambi’ (see wrml 

p. 3S7). Beating in mind the 

for ■ .ilrif i. 11 ?!, “i t]i.t »!' 

BSTiawa PiavFas 

S:^'^-S2S-?sfS 
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deEkuitiiDii Very iftpb in bo fkr u this people L> con¬ 
cerned. 

The Aiim terEOE Jot magic are i.e^ 

' a ahuHing^ up/ or ‘ sncloBiag la a fence/ and 
uAfri«Ain<Y^ L& ‘ bindiDg up tightly/ muI it uiiually 
Implies the binding togother with a ciir» of two 
objects, ajperstm and sums sulecbed fetish sappowd 
bo be evu. Tbt following are some common 
melh>|« in vogue among tlm Ainua of practUlng 
thia art. The tEhgy of an enemy may be made of 
mn^ort or itravr, then cnrEod andi either buried 
licjm downwards in. a hroto in Lba gronnd or plac^ 
under the tirnnk of a fafJon and tolling tree. Thb 
hind of ctflgy is called inoitn:, Le. 'tbe imaj^' 
'NVIien it ui uariedp the d«vU ahoidd be caj]^ 
upon to lay hold of thfr soal (romof j of Lbs peTson 
it is Bnpposed to repre-wnt and take it to hell. 
By tbis act it ia aqppofied that the person will 
nckeu so that Lis Hk^ will gradually dia as tlie 
imago docompo&BB (d#; chs- 30, SI). Somstimea 
the eOtgy is funnd to be not borled bat fastened to 
a tree with nails or wooden Mgs driven into its 
head and other parts of the body. Again, another 
plan ia to malce an fnao fetish of the guelder-rose 
pud Mk it to depart at once with the seal to the 
region inhahited by the demomt. Sometimes a 
little boat is made of rotten wood, and the elE^ 
of an enemy is pJaesd in it together with an hmj 
Mppqned^ to be a dcmoiL When made^ the dfimon 
Li warahipi»ed and askod to row the soul of the 
enrsed one to hell. Sometimes, again, the head¬ 
dress of a person ia taken, wrapped up in a hoc 
hr the ahaiie of a oorpse prepared far LurisJ, and 
placed in a hole In the ground to rot. It is supposed 
that as tlhis deeompossa. Lbs enemy to whom it 
belonged wdll sicken and die. The demons of 
some kinds of tTwi are aLio at times asked to 
ciuise one^a eaemlee by seiimg their soniB and 
taming them into devtln. 

But magic, BJN one would naturally oipcct, may 
also bo msed for good purpwea. Thus, for ei- 
anyilo, upon returning one very cold night from 
a jiramey with the Ainu head of a fo^y, we 
foand some conyolvnius rooto aet up in a worm 
place before the Ere upon the hearth. Upon 
making inquiries as to the meaning of tliin, we 
wsm inforuied that it was inteudeii as a dhanu to 
prevent our feet from being frozen during the 
joumDy, Of ttie frequent u-te of trees in magie^ 
a full aeconut may Iw foond In Ai', th. 30j 
also § « beiow. 

32. Bewitching, divination, and OEordsm.— 
That bewitching P^ple, exorcuang demons, and 
Ending oLit_ things^ divination are integral parts 
of Ainu relii^OQS tainrslitiomi cannot be doubted* 
A case of bewitching, by entting hel» in llie 
garmente of another poreon with a pair of floisEOrsL 
which camE under tlio wiitqr^e own obflflrvation, will 
bo foond in A/", p. I fT Sim Elarly a oajto of divina¬ 
tion, W meanfi of afox'^s ekiill. Is recorded {ib. pp, 
350,f. h A case of exorcism by means of a tree, 
together with catting clothes and beating with 
mn^ortr will be found described on p. 315 of ; 
while an aecount of a enrious method of exorcizing 
the demon in madrasn, by entUng ^eir bodii^ with 
a sharp stone, shell, knlfe^ or razor, tfaeu 
tbonjughly dippLog them in a river, will ho found 
eel fortli on p. 31S1. Cats arc snnposed to bewitch 
people In some instaucaa S&Tl; dogs in some 
(507); and birds, Bach as the cuckoo, woodpecker, 
night-hawk, gwt-oucker, and owl. In othsrs (409); 
while such imamiiJfl as hnxee (515), squirrels (500), 
otters (512), nnd vnrious kinds of Esh (522) are also 
sqppoMd to posBEoa this powof. Indeed* there Is no 
to Buppwe that tbera Is any living crealnra 
In the earth which cannot bewitch, ahonM It dcsirD 
to do IND, 

33* Tree-worship.—The Aiutu sqppose cot 


only that oi'ery tree has Its own Mrsoual spirit 
frairtiit), but that the roots aUo, toe etem, Iwk, 
wood!, heart, forks, knots, huds, leaver, twlg^ 
crown, and every' ether part ui welt, arc thf^m^ 
selves each peopled with innqmcniible qiirita, some 
of a good, and others of an evil, dispomtion. Tlmt 
the willow is regarded as a deity, and as such wor¬ 
shipped, bos already been Bhowm in § sL Other 
kwds of trees also, sueb os the octinidta and grape 
vines, wbidh aio eupjposed to have their origin 
ui_ Paxadiso (156-158), dogwo^, oak, spruce, 
spindle - wood, prunus, Lomheaiu, black nhter, 
iliac, magnolia, yew, ash, aza|iJ^ ccrcidipbyllum, 
chpstaut and muber^, and others, are all wor¬ 
shipped on occasion (3^). Socue of these, as hm 
already been shown lu 31, 33, are also usod 
in curnug' people and for iho pnrpoee of witch¬ 
craft, being at such times ootroat^ to bring 
mbfoTtnue to ouo^s enemies. Tor thLs porposa 
the guelder-rcee, alder, {Kiplar, edm, Urch, hy* 
drangoo, and walnut are panieularjy employed 
(331, 332, 281). There are, fauwover, ether pur^ 
posen, and those good religious ones, to which tlio 
A inns put trees* The gcnertid noma one usually 
liears applied to tills cult is ATi7l-o-rAipn«tuavi, 
Lc. ^the doctrine of the mountains,’ and this 
pojiicalBLr part of it is named 6’ALAuiii-ajb3«Ainit)ki 
oriwAptf, Lo, 'newi about preservation by tree*,^ 
Kcgarding thU the Ainaazia.y: ‘ Whoa those Aiaui 
who ore acquainted with thu cult of the moontoliu 
ore abou t to start on a hnn ting expcdltioo, they EmbF 
after having w'onihipped at Lhc ntmi cluster, go 
and select a large treB and w'orsbip Its spirit, sayiag: 
“ O thou great possessor of iho soil, w'e sj^ altout to 
go and IclU animolSj pray help ns * O see that we 
meet with no acoidcats, and prtHipcr After 

this has been done, they net out folly expecting to 
^me ooTO^ much gome.' ThL'^ is trse-worehtp Lo 
iu baldeet form (cF. also § sd), and we Fsee by It that 
the htinteps regard the trEo genii, for Ute time being, 
as thoLr tutelary deities and gaardiani* In LLoies 
of eicknc^ also, trees are worahi pp^. On KLLch 
occ^ons the tree genii ate calleci upon under 
Yarieus namEJi, as, for insiojice, Topochi^ ‘the wise 
one,' ami SAirampa, * tlie one upon the eanb.' Or, 
in ca« of on attnok from a b^ or wolf, they arc 
worshipped under the name A'intArnnoc yjjru,' the 
person of the sl^mdlng tree/ and Kitara^nttiat 
vAiauyvm iToinur, *tlie piecious demon of the 
rough bark*{Ai^, ch. 33], 

34* Cereal woiohlp, — Like trees and other 
vegetable life, cercats also are suppoecd to con¬ 
tain living Spirits (rojoaf), some of which aro 
thought to ho of the mmoulmfr and others of the 
feminine gender (A/' 204), and the worship of 
them often takea place, Never are the gardaoj 
BowD with seed without prayer ^ing Eiat made 
to the Creator fsee ^ 5b then to the sun, and lastly 
to the yerj need itself. Many years ago, Cicero 
asked, in hia A'ofifrq; Ihc/rum, whether any one 
WAS mod enough to believe that the food wc eat is 
actuaJly a god. Ths Ainua would answer, ♦Y'ea,* 
"hatelMi, indeed, can It bet’ The prayer 
ttsed at the ceremony of eating new millet at the 
Imrvtot thonkagiving is very interesting, and showa 
clearly tont it is the spirit of ihe foewi riaxtakca of 
that u worsh ipped, and not God, the {jlver of all 
good The prayer runs thus z 

*0 tSw anal w« mnOilp Uvaa Thou hut vimro 

wrf Uiii j*M, ukd Hit OkTeiir will b« wvtl. Tboo srt 
Tlw MHjIdM flJ are wiO bfl idul, ind we iJu ihoU 
O thwy OodI D tligu diriiM anal 1 do ihou 
i^nBbtbB iwQpJe. Ili« panou whe oddacu then enrthma, 
r iwtr ipHt^ aE I woedilp tlifiMri *(« the* itdid^ 

unnf' thus the pctKilu piwnt Ikkv b.ciLIi* Utd. 

It ^aattg tlnem, mmi fretn lUf Umt tM uw silllBt li comtuHi 

C^BWBliiK QQ Ulll, Aitab Un n. ISd); -QrvU. 

tade Id Out nlia tn, u)d Uiui lor, car cuh- hn^d, b u 
lEnpartuit betor hi tlw torlx (rrowta of pplifioa. WJiIicnt it 


* 8 h UliulraUgE] uadsr i tj. 
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TV iti« 4 d(l luvB hud no Renu Dvni^ na MEifcu VaiittrEixl 
CefitUotJ:, UKt mUk^nMcbl'C^ l!iQ^-Duii)L 

But «fttuig the ]n>d U hy do tneuiii limited te 
uuong iJie Alnuo, for the beu surihce 
t^ken oF {julte the same uatiu?, to H'luch subject 
we idiull now proeeed. 

35. The bear festiTitl.—Althongb uninudA of 
niMijr kiudfl^ Kiid birdj» lUw (see A Ft cba. 36- 
39), eTen duwn to & tiny epaTTOw, are at Umea 
dret wurahipped and tlicn killed in wjmticc, it in 
i when cou-'<iidariD)i thia phase of the anbjeet) to the 
bear feiitii'iJ that we muat look for the highest 
cJcprcsAion of Ainp, religioiL The ^neml name 
given for ^svrriQce' ia iyOManafc^ winch means * to 
send away,' so we moat ejcp^t that when a liinug 
object is aaeride^, the apLrit ia Bmppoeed to w 
' sent Bomewhere, P4id for aame pui^oee. And 
hare it may ho well to aski To wbqm us the bear 
Kcsutt and wbyt To thin qu^tion it must be 
replied in ihe first place that, au far aa con be 
aecertaiuedj there is now (whatever Uicra ntay have 
been in eldcu times) no idea of anhtditntion undcr-^ 
lying the pnotiee * nor, aeoondly^ is it piuetdarj for 
the people know nothing of the ^shedding of blood 
for tlie remUsion of siiUfL' AIL tlion^htB, thareforej 
connect^ with tiie old Jev^iph notien of aacnfice 
uiusb be left out Of the qu^tion when oonBidering 
Ainu ideas eoneeminfi it. The very e#^nce or 
Ainu religion coiuriato in comtnunion Wltll the 
greater powera, and the people imagine that the 
uioflt complete eomiimnion they can poaaibly liold 
with eome of Lbetr ooda-^anlmols and biid#, to 

wit *_U hy a visible and camnl pejr(n.king of 

their very £l«li and subetance in aaciillco. At 
the time of ofifringt the living Tictim Lb said to 
be sent to his emoeators in ano ther place. Still, at 
the same time; the bear festival ia u kind of miitul 
feast—a feast oJ friendship aod kinahip—in which 
Bmln himeelf alao perticipatea. Indeed, the bear 
is oOcred to himself and hLs wonddppcrs in 
oommon, and they am wipposad to have a 
luiippy time of eomiuuuioa together. But ae this 
ia a Ttay difficult and^ lu some wayii, a very im- 
pcirtsmt SBubjeet. it hs* been thought best to give 
uelmpladescriptfODof the featival as now practiiied, 
and Let it speak for itaeU. 

That the Ainua rear bear ^ba in cape* and often 
nay them divine honoui^ U a WBU-known facb 
The present writer once visited a village where aa 
many as ten cubs were caged. After they have 
come to the ago of two, or rarely three, yoani, and 
it has tiecn decided tliat a aacrmce U to f^kp place, 
the owner sends out an invitatioD to the people, 
which mna thna: M, » and so^ am aliwt t* 
SAcrihec the dear little divina thing from among 
the niountamn. My friends imd mastere, come 
ye to Lho feaet: we will then unite in the great 
pleasure oF iyovmnde., "sendbig the god. away." 
^me.' This ie certain to be heartily responded 
to. When the guests have all arrived, the men 
make many fetiahc* (Inctob stick them in the 
hearth, and perform worship. When thie has been 
properly done^ most of the iimw are rsvemntJy 
taken np oml carried by the meu to the niua plaoe 
ontaide the hut and there Htnck up. Neat, two 
lung, thickish jhoIm are carefully laid at their 
baae^ Tho men now come reverently out of the 
hut, omamentwl with tboir crowruA, and solemnly 
approach the cage oentaming the bear. The 
women and children follow singing, dancing, and 
clapping their hand^ for ail are in nntieipatiM 
of ^ving a joUy lime. Having reached them 
appointed nlare. all eit in a drelo, the old men in 
front and the women njid children behind. After 
mil ihis ha'i been arninged. an Amu. is choeea. who. 
leaving approached the bur, sit* down before it 

• Tta mmo prinetph hflWs VXA wltb ivEiid to OttAli; KC 


and tdla it that they are abont to Ecud it forth to 
its anccelorts. He pmya pardoa for what they are 
about to do, hopes it wUJ not Lie angry, tcTla it 
wbat on hcuonr is about to Ik cenfenW npcu It, 
and comforts it with the confolntloii that a large 
numbor of iiute and plenty of wine, mkee. and 
Dthcr good cheer will bo sent along with it, He 
also InfartoB it that if it bn a good and proKr bear, 
it will appear again later to be treateo in like 
nmunor. Tho Last address we heard of ran tlnu t 
* O than divine one, thou wast sent into the world 
for UA to bunt. O thou precious little divinity, we 
vt'orahip thoa t p™y hear our prayer. ’We have 
nonruhed tbee and brought thee up with a deal of 
pains and tronblc, all bccaose we love thee no. 
Now, as thon hasL grown big, we are about to send 
thee to thy father oud mothiir. When thon comeyt 
to them, please speak well of us and tell them liow 
kind we nave been; pleoao coma to ns again, and 
wo will once more Baorifico thee.' After Ruch a 
prayer Lbo bear is taken out of iis eact with ropes 
snil modo to walk about in the circla formed by 
the people. Here it is shot at for some time with 
blunt emrowB colled Aijjffir-ai,^ Lft ‘ cub-^iuTowB,’' 
aiid AO teaHed till it iKoomea quite forions. After 
this the poor animal ia scenrdy tied to a stake for 


I 


i 

I 



iT£n«r'Vi. 


the last acettS b^om |La dentk This stake, which 
is oraamentedat the top with (uftaol amndlnario, 
js colled itwA^'ni. i.e. ' tree with tope 
After it boa bwn further worried, a youag Ainu 
pcevicfUfily selected suddenly laaliea forwoM and 
seLeefi tho brute by the care and fur of the face, 
while, at the somo tune a second man ruohea Lehind 
jtrtd lays hold of its lilod quartern. Next a third 
man r uTiH forwurd with u Stick, abont Wo feet 
in length and two inohea in diameter, which he 
thruAtA between the jawA of the enh. Neit two 
Dth« men camo and catch hold of the two hind 
teg's while otherB seioc the forefeet, W hen all 
thiit baa been done, tho two long poica which wei^ 
Uad by thcvtiuet , and w hich ate called 
i.e. * poles for the stranglmg,' are brnnght foi^wii 
One of these is placed under the hruteB 
and the ntbar upon the nnpe of it« neck. A 
shot with the DOW now conies forward sjul i^oow 
an arrow into the beofitV heart, and m ends 
misery. In some instancss, however, tnc bear ia 
shot fcfore its head is placed totw^ f Q poles. 
But thia seems lobe the case only when the animal 
i-i dongerona. Core hoe t* 

the bear that no Wood ia allowed to fall upon the 
earth. Should any be npUled, it ni^t be quickly 
wiped up with some of tJm shavings. 
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\S 1 iy thji^ Kheddicg of Idcwd febduld b« thua tAblled 
no one scenu to kitoff. ^ lu Bumd iiuit 4 imi^ how- 
QvcT^ tbci men (M^iculiuly thue wba bj% liunten) 
c&tcti tha blooa in their caps and drink it while 
reeking warm. This ii bauT te be done with the 
object of thereby obtunmg the coarnge and other 
virtues po»e99«d W the On one or two 

ooca^on4 some of the blood taken^ at a feast baa 
been senti Apjiiikled on paper^ to sick Ainas atay^ 
ing in our house t It has beea emelled and lLck« 
with groat BagoTDSsd^ the recipient oxpootitig to 
jmoelvs great bodily and spiritual good froni it. 
Indeed, 6 V 6 a the writer huxuielf hai^, to hia great 
acEoaiektatnE^ hiul some Te:8erved and sent him. 

As soon AS dead, the victim is skinned and its 
head, cut oEf, the skin, hoTrever, beiiig left attached 
to the head. This is taken to the eaat window 
and placed upon a mat nailed irloO- JO, and Oma- 
ukcuted with shavings, oar-ridgs> beads, and othur 
ihings. On one occasion the present writer oven 
saw a Japanese mirror placed before it, and some 
old sword hilts and gn&rdal After aJl tbU has 
Wn wrfontied, a piece of ihe aninmi’s flecb is 
mri olf and placed under its own snoat. This U 
calk'd gVof'/wA'-oraap, Lfr * that under the jaw,' 
Then a picca of dried called ^af^cAs^‘'SAL££, i. s, 
^ the bundle of dried finh/ and a mous^chc liJtcT, 
with some millet diimpliiigs, some etiong drink, 



mousoixL 

cither ri« or millet beer, and a cap of its own flesh 
boiled, are pbiccd before ih The enp of boiled 
meat is callw dfajypto^itsnyi, i.e, * the cap of the 
feasts^ This having been finished, a man worships, 
sa^og: ' 0 Cub, we give you these fetkhe^, 
cakes, imd dried fish ; take them lo ypur pareate, 
and say; I have bocm nourished far a long time 
by an Ainu father and mother, and have been kept 
from all trouble and barm. As I am now grown 
big, I am come to thee. I bate brought these inoo, 
cakca, and dried flsh. PJcftso rejoice." If yon $ay 
this to them, they will be '‘ety glad.' This prayer 
is only representatU^ ; others are said, but all are 
after tho same mo^iel. Nest, millet dnmplincsare 
threaded on sticks and placed by the bead. These 
are said to be for the feast in the new world, for it 
would never do for the cube to appear before tbeir 
ancestors without a small present to provide viands 
for another meal. They are called 
Lc. 'remnanta of the feast.' This having been 
finiiibcd and thodancinj^ over, the people retnm to 
the hnt, where UOW fetishes {iwioj are made and 
placed reverently upon iho bear'a head, Iq tho 
meantime some of tun cab's flesh lias been boiled. 
A cap of this is now takoii and set before tbs 

* TliB puM tabu if foned In etbrr irtllffans P,rvt«aa smt 
WiQI hued. an ll»lw]|ef iMt tbn nVnloil Is rrmlErEcf Ulbu liy 
iKml bkied Ikiltag npoa U {JereBS, JntndHeti^a la iAg 
ili^DTif ^y' JUtiffim, pp. Ti-“*: nuir, SB i IW O.i 


bcaat'i anout, and ha ia then said to be partaking 
of tho marapta-iitm^, ‘ the cap cf the ^aet,' and 
ipuni^Uan^, ‘ the cup of oflenng.' After a little 
time has elapsed, the tuon who preaidea at the 
feast sayg* The little divinity has now finislied 
eating; come, ye friends, let ua w'orsbiu/ lie 
thmt takes the cup, ulntes it, and divides the 
eontents—to every ^est a vary sm^ portion— 
for it seems to be absolntely asscnlial Lbat each 
bcrsoa should take a little Other parts of tha 
bcaat are atawed and Eaten, while the entrails aro 
cot up fine, spriirklcd with s^t, artJ eaten raw. 
This, like the drinking cf tbc blood, U said to lie 
for the purpose of obtaining the prowess and other 
virtues of the bear. Ter the same reason lUw 
some of the meq bemiear thcmselvas and their 
clothea with Uoud. This latter enstum is call^ 
yai-iiAo^iuAif Le^ ' beBmeariDg oncticlf with go^ 
sport.' 

The head of the brute is at length doLached 
from the skin and taken to the nura heap, wbsm ib 
U set up upon a J^la called jEsromon^.iii, L.a 
*the wio for sending away.' All the skulhi. of 
animabi wt up along with that of the hear, and 
there ve many of them, ara callt^ Ainothiraiki 
JTomui, he, ' Divine preservers,' and are at times 
wgixhippod. The feast laate eeveml days as a 
rule; indeed, it U not quite over 
till the whole of the cub has been 
devonred and all the Btrong drink 
swallowed. 

31S. Totemiam. — The word 
' totem' is said to ho derived from 
the Ojibvra iCbippcwu.) word 
iotam (see A'Br, art. '’rotemism'}. 
'As distlngniahcd from a fotioh, 
the totem ui never an isolated iu- 
dividoal, but always a class of 
objecte, general ly m speci<» of 
animals or plant^ more rarely a 
chuB of inanimate natural objects, 
very mnily a class of artiflcial 
objects.* Judging from the very 
few survivals of tutemism still in 
existence among this people, and 
from their langiuage, one la Jed to 
tho ^nclnsian that thu cult never 
attained thn proportionD among 
them that it Old amoag Africans, 
or South Australiaua, or the North 
American Indiana Ths Ainas, for example, ora 
tcit seldom heard to apeak of themselves or othen 
as Belonging to a bear, & wolf, a turtle, a anipe, a 
hawk, or an englc clan, and never of any Testable 
clan. Still, there are aomo giouqda for bmieving 
that their faith was, m the d^tant past, somewhat 
tinged, with tha toteznistic superstition. Bnt It 
was a botemism which difiered from Chat of the 
Indians and many othsix, inasmuch as the Ainua in 
acme instan^ think It a praiseworthy act to kill 
and eat their totem If it be an AnimiLl g 
and cook and eat it if it be a cet^ (sen | tc ; and 
cf, AFp. a 06 J. Aocording to tho general ideas of 
totemiam as proctuied elsewhere, this ought not so 
bo be. For among the Indiana It was thought 
that, the connexion between the man and his 
totem hsing mutually hencificent, the totem pro¬ 
tecting the man nnd iruio neepectlng the totem, 
it shoiud net be killed if Lt was an onimalr or cqt 
if it Was a plant. Bnt the Ainus consider it a very 
great mutual benefit to kill and eat their totem, 
where ppraihltt Indeed, by feeding upon it they 
imagiae they con get the closest ecunniuniDn with 
it,‘—their totem and their god,—wimetimes, for 
example, the hear, 

tliB dMniE InaOiqct ot A ]r«mL» bctlAl la tctcniliUc d&qqt 

Ukfr ifTncql wrtttf hu AifEr PQtna U\m Alnui wu 

ol -mhQ tluC h\m tortnn ooa 
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iHHti, (UHfllldMl (rorn U aA(El«< fn»* 

twDd » p, ic or -4P1. JSt *■ [bt ^ mmr ^poislUr 

twt* n:nrt«ULttd tfcfl nilDoH*! totani *f tht Mni^ » tjw pfwat 

tUuMnliw imr lie Mi mipjil* “* 

tbm iQbcm of i iwHy. An -sjujiipta U tlw icMia 1a 

fMial Ld. Uu Tirirujw tm, witJb. rtOcb it 

iddflr thctoMtiFi* »t* Mrjf oomwctrf <A JF SSfl-V tba 

vbo, Knp< MHl ifllfaWK mett for 

luLTB buAloo^ied opoa u uncmi: vlule Uia iH*iw« 

wolri*. Ui4 ». ukI ilMwmrtlciiM fomid amd « (1 ib 

Ultcn Jjt tb« mtn wbon nlriiriitnjr, Md upon lb?; orowni 

wortL bj tbei it tbotr Eastt ™V P®*“^ ^ ^ 

totemlaoi. 

37. OphioUtry.—Alttougli HiuLkfl'’wa«itiip w btill 
practised to some eitent amonfi the Aipus* there la 
not aufflcieut eriaencc to go aj>oii to justify na m 
sayinir th^it ttufl. cult OTcr aitained eucIi elatarttc 
nroportiona of Pi'oraihip u thatanion-g tlio Danhplwfl 
m the serptots^ house at Dabomey,* or amoeg ttie 
Tti f linn*! or even amonc lio aocient _Japane«'.t 
Neverthaltoi^ that which 5 s now Men is probably 
the U=t roiiLDiuit of what wm ooce a wujowbat 

»!*■> tJw SMt ■»«*" ttiE wwm 
loTu^ net to tbls tarth bat cam* d^^a fc™ t^ab 

!l3fl<n*(ram tbrt of Iwtb St Joim sad Uw PfirsUn* 

din £:)n 





110^4 auun, OH ntABi Of iXACa Elia roH wmship. 


Serpenti ato worshipped most freiiiMintly at the 
time of chLldbirth, hat espc^ally when there le any 
dlfCcuity in the matter. 


Qa each occ&Aonn tho 


f^nake - pos-iegson La called oi«>ifcO'/>apii/, Lfc 
■ acukfl pnDishmEntT^* and tba vromeo eapocialty 
are TOty much afraid of tL is no pw- 

ticularly spKiGHl tcianner in which it ahows itfielfp 
for almost any disease may, so they think, he 
oirinii to poasesjicn by one or more of thoae TeptiJcs. 

OpliiniUlCT ■Jvo appeals lO bat* latt 
writer c# IbK MtUe onr* Icaaw at * -oaiktiwlM piafo^ ta ^ 
tea lataHi tvauta Iw mnwn □! tb* kmajw □! a idoJu iba keiK 
«t«wvd amy la A hH a™r by. 8 Jh c«lt«l ltb« laAitllAn Aojrih 
and used to piajf 0 IL fT*qT»tnU)fL Bjf its biiplrAti™ «bt pi*- 
I«>«J (o b* iM» to ten KAioaa for AOJ llckBBji 
ifflifited with, Aful to dtaomar Iho itroper etiuodlM b* tb^ 
But, so tar Al ™t opblMnOlfCr !■ eoDCtrapd, W* bA« 
bsAid of onp AtDJ, nwa or nmMOAru wbo pnrfAwpd uu pne^ 
tnmn) aVBltl br n»i*U» cf s «rprnt, dead w aJiro, 

whetbfrby Lta BiMrir 0l CAtlm of br itAcoui, 

3B. Tabm—Beftidra the various rnnall inattoia 
forbidden in relation toone'n attitado Iowan's fire 
(SCO g i7h th& Ainas have other uhoaef a migioni 
$Jid sepii-rslisionH lukture which shcmlLl be nieji' 
tiooed^ Thu* tho blood of a. bear oinst not ho apilt 
at a bear-feast (sec I 35): a wonrna mo^ not 
nonnoo the nams of her husband. Lest she tnoreihy 
cauM him. harm, in some way (A F , : tUo cry or 

certain birde, ns, for inatanco, the cuckoo, 
pecker^ night-hawk* gaal>suckc(r, ind owl* ebonld 
be imilated for fear of being bowitchad by 
them (dO®. i at childbirth also wurtf* ta pnM- 
tis^, clurinc jArt of which time the father of ths 
child is forbidden t* eat and drink eicept very 
aparingly: iwr muat be wtnabip the ijod^ hu.ni* 
6sh. or work till aftw the puritcatluD of the wifi^ 
which takes place ou tliO seventh day after partttri* 

lion . , 

39. The future life.—There is no idcn mote flrinJy 
filed in the Ainu mind than the notion that tho 
Buirit is appointed to live for ever in anuther world 
-a world which, for tho pood* is the coimt*r 
part of this, only murh butter* and free froni 
wiin* and, for the evil* is dark, wet, cold, and 
drcaiT, Tha vtiry word in um for the apint 
frnmnXl denumds that such ft place as bcaveu 
abonld ejriat* for a living fjcinp cm neither, it n 
tbousKt, lose his life not yfit nd of his own iiroKr 
personality for cvcT (BOO f 13b fJiit the Spmt Is 
thcro supposed to be clottked with a spiritualised 
bi^y reaemhliDK the praflout, and to eiist nnd^ 
iikn coinUrionB to those of tho present iifa, m 
the other world the epirit will require a house to 
livo in, toola to work with, as weil aa boats and 
hunting and fishing implementB. That tlie Ainus 
thi ■ 


iinagn of a snake, which Is caJJed Imaka Aftmui* 
Le. 'the divine image/ la made out of wdjM 
(Chrcjt rhynchttphi/ta), worshipped, nnil then sod.^ 
dsnly placed upon ths eho^ders of the pat cent. 
Tho reason 01^*00 for this is said to be (hat, ac-. 
codding to Ainu belief, all such diffiedti^ are 
brought about hy tho king of tho evil ottspnng of 
serpents himself; and they aay that ratbec thim 


propitiate the evil one. they shodd go directly to think Heaven ilatU j... - u™ thsv 

the chief semont and ask him to keep hia wicAed ing to their exposed oosroolcm^ 


ie ovil they 


the chief eeTp<>nt and ask him to keen 
sahordinAtes in check and remove tn 

cases O'! ague also snake-worahip has titkcn 
plaoei ftfl wall as in instances of anakc-hite. These 
{ertiios are also somBtimee worshipped as a mcium 
for curaing people, being aaked to hito ona’n 
cnouiics. prayer said to them on Each an 

oMosion takes some such form as the fallowing: 

*0 Miakr. I b*v< A word la »r tc yeur pmi i n 

U iHuini* (SoMd-rO' 1 ^ [rbO- Umc. If ] 

tbb rwA, fJcAH blta 1 ^. pOOHiA 

klimt wood, AfidAlio offer yMnwJijiUbAtlMW. PWyAUanUcni 

to whAt I pay-' 


hAlr« 

If TOO 


ISW, pp. 30 , 33 , 


* Dpolsy, 
tGrlAi* JArJ 

cajiitflwf oliUr JfaitJrt, p. ssa. 


tpally wink this is proved not merely from tlieir 
werus, bat also from semo of their cuBtoms pmC' 
tiued at the time of death. The moat common 
word for ' to die’ ia ra-i tamn, 1*0. ■ a going U> Hm 
lower place.* This does not necessarilv nmon that 
tba apirit is in evtiy case suppoaed to dw^d into 
the bowels of tim earth (pcAwn imssAin, the lower 
world') when It leaves the body, thengh BOme- 


times it ma. 
one might tie 


do so t* and, to hear the people t^k. 


tempted to bdievo that the Ain^ 
:lf to In in BaJes. Bnt* nc«ord. 


really auppeae there are six {AF BO) 
above and six hella (fl 5 <u) bdew' us* imd that the 
best plaM is iu heaven above and the 
Ceh^aibdow. ^.i MM".;* 


. . i^-iomnn, 

rJaiK/ is not tbfi only term for 
och^p such as 'to pierce Uie Bkiea * 

, 'to Live .pa* /« llioaght i » 

Bleep the other sleep/ and eo on „^thmr it 

■\Vhflii a nerwn in about to be bnn«^, ^ 

be a man, ^Sman, or child, 
to as if it were p 
posed to partoke 

* B^ 5 ri^T>f Air 

al J»E«a l" .a||.n» •*’ 


present in tJie corpse, and U 
B of the bunai feast together with 
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the UimriicrQ. hTany of tbs jK^ttsionB belaaciilg 
to the doocafied^ nucb as bowaaiifl utowb^ clotluiiip, 
iQWi for otitaiiimg fire, pipeSr tobacco boxes, 
ctipti, oru&inuEits, Slid ro forth, ai% killed {!> 
by bouie cot or broken, and ird sent to the netber 
orld for futuns qm (A F Huts too, 

which, as already bcoa pointMf ont, are snp- 
pc^ to be llTiotf creaLuxus i|ll7-l3:^b are eent 
ofl' 10 the other world by boin^ bomed ; they are 
to be for the use of thwe who occapfed them in 
tbu Ufa 

40. The fahirejod^ent.—AltordoaLh the Ainne 
assuredly look for jndgmeEit All must appoar, 
they say, befonj Ihe tiibunal where Gml the 
Creator U said to bo the judge of all men, and 
the {foddess of fire the chiei witueaa for or aj^aiust 
them («eo I ly). Those who are accoanted wortliy 
to the hap;^ land, tailed Kajjiui-koiun or 
iTaiTtTfi-iTiiuAirt, Lt ‘the laiid^ or +conet!y of tiie 
soda*; while the wicked most be sent to Tei-sci- 
jw^no-tnosAiri, Le, 'the wet under^emnd pliioe/ 
where they will be for erer nnEiapoy and parhsiw 
frozen up in a block of ice, AVIietucr the punish- 
incnt will he in reality fire, ice, or awsinp, the 
Ainuii axe not oertnin and do not pretend to knew ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of lLs Buddhist is inry clear, for there are no 
piin^stoiial fires thonght of among them. 

txzniwxa—Sfo boolti hav* bsen «rn^ij^ davoted la Jlloii 
rfUslcBi IbeuEb itMloH □! tbs KibfM »±ur b pJrawt sU 
vUtUi C4udi DDcn Llt» AinoB, In tht 3reir 1!^ A. 

Ludor pubUibea bii Abmt Aairy 4fntt. 

Tbli S&dk Ib nu^iUinH qucrt«d: u on tin mBcitr 

■lid, wfrtsU hli nmixkB (m* to ibcnilt wauU. EweiI Uh^ otm^ 
bapartSiu^ Iq lil, XXriiL Ludar tin Ibat tht Aioiu rconr. 

uLb t» +iajii»iM God Bud no [qtoUlfoit emur/ , , , +lbi 
AbHl WDCitiip ODUiinc,' , , . ^Tba SJOu hmy* ih nUflu’. , 

nn decldcpdir EOL tuOnl, for qatbUlf !■ ilntaiOnL with 
tb«B,^ ud mLndH oiOrv td UmI HOI* SHOOL {Hi [i. ifralft 
b* : 'Tiio AIbq lupuM li u pyir pq words I* iDe- Ainu 
tmln is dolbdnt In Umasfiu. Thvs tt ta no ^st [iiBit 4 r le 
esplabi to ui Ainn wIibi if oiwit by " rfUgloti^ hj “ diTLalttM," 
Bod fay^ “ wonbJv,''' Ilut Lbe Ainn iBUfUBcs u bv do niEup gg 

doflrint In voids >■ LoDdDr hnBfrlsjML tiiobEolmnlw jlm u 

biBiitf Ba 1A,IW wwdo ud pluuea tq blf dinflv-JCunlnH £ib<rKr 
IKffBn, IStSJ, wtllfr aefily lf,0Qa imdi sleoe ur la bv (ojiid 
In fislohtlora Aiim:^Kng--JSP- AieHtourryZ tItiklA, IBOEl 
LBJi(|iw*f fclm ol tbs Alsius u B noo-nlMoui peobljE uiU net 
bfar loDlLlfltr latA. 

A niiuih lev preUntlwiB, but Ibt mor* rcUsUf, work oq tbt 
•ubfKt I* tllAt WrlLteq 1^ B, Douglsj iJowiIXtl, b ISOX 
■ad enUUed X<rf witA Hu Trant-^i^ria^ SdHuvL HiIb if « 
ptTfWBlJy wrtctMi llitlr boob ot 2w ]M 4 «s, and tr«[« mostly 
m ttu Sfcliallen Alqns^ Tbs ueuuql Gwrf Id OOfitsin^ alfQifl 
dm T«4jid^ici ot Uhw psoplE tg t« ths nuA u Umtef tbt Veto 
Alniu; and ulMeqifnit ptmDfl untBok wfih them hM digwii 
^ <^rttet Eg bis dmertpUgg bwI Kuenllf 
rsUAbl* in hk doductiggL ladeed. fn Eqqqh aUhi} did 0^ 
Ibf twg tribea in tlw DUEter ml rflldon uid itilEtoiu prnedoes. 
that b» VM, by li:ifllq{t tb< r««Dt WrlCei'a TJu dblU of 

i/apan, bUe sim tlu ‘ imlalib ntnaEju'' of wiu bf vw and 
baud on IhU lusnd (nn^wni, p. 171 
Miff Sird alag. In her itry ploftfMitli writlM tnh«ttfn 
TVnftr <1655, nbridKed, UtHrffT, pp. ST^ST!!, ffpnks of Alag 
rrlb^gq.. Bhn snyit "Then obji oqtliiiw mote nsHie nod 
dmituteof eobskkra tlmi Ainu rril^iu boiLpna.', . . 'Tluy 
tiBve iM dfiljiEtfi idcM aMKsrqln^ a fuEnn stnUi uid LbesgblKt 
is fTidfDtly act n pleafdnff ono to Iheta*.. , ' Sugb ngtioDS as 

they bBlie ara ^ Bnd oonhsed.'' AH iMf ia not ffude Mmgt: 

SKI It wooM ba annaaogfiUa to fUfiiKiaf that Hlv bfnJ _ 

rrrg hvi abe Hilaliiied to ds SO—b Ltw fbgrt thive WSSks aba 
H'la scCobUt wiLfi the Ainua, |u,t« axptor^ ereiy dvk D»k 
nqd Hromrer Jn tlie migd g| tlia pcojfde. iho hbouiW under tfae 
DTeat diaadnotaev sJsa nf baar oUiied to obtfin n|] bar In.^ 
rofnifligq at anvod !wd tbroujth a JapanoH intamrirter^ sjni 
ir UwT* is any ooa Uditf ibn Agins an utuiallj mkant aod 
aecntira about baton stnopen. It Is ibeEr nlMoo. 

Jr ilATCETEIjOR, 

AIR and GODS OF THE AIR. —Here it is 
propMsd to clesl only with thpw intisihle beinga 
who Am tttipposaii to torcr between hcaTcn and 
earth, — that ui, wboee proper abode iB the eircom- 
smbient atmoaphere. They are called Air-^odi 
rather than Shy^godf, the better to distincuJnh 
them frem the true celestial deities who dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above th$ 
bine Vault of hearen, and liave no direct oontaet 
with the earth and its envidoning w^atera But 
the air is the Innt sLable of tne elements^ ever 


Sucttiating to and fro, with urm-ord and down^ 
ward contacts, and rcstleeaCy fim^ aU the intex- 
piediato ipaceSj ao that the world itaeJf was by our 
imaguiAtive forefathers called the middniiffcard 
^the middle region floating In the boondless 
other, lienee tLicta ore necessaiily ceatinuoua 
overlappings and inionmuglings everywherB; and 
It often becomes diAcnJt or iisspoesible to draw a 
clear line between the afiial and celeatlal deities 
on the one biuid and the nfri^, the earthly, and 
even the naderground gods on the other. How 
lrue_ tills ia may be seen in the protetui fornos 
attrihntad by the ancients to the Olympian Jove 
himself. AJ tlicmgh jCim was piimaxily m sky-god, 
he also filled many other fanetions, as fihown by 
BU(^ epithets as Ookdir^fcgr (Earth., 

Ruin., Sea.god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zfik kaiw^^Egf, tho ‘ Underground Zeua^' (/f. ix, 
437 1. So also his oonsort, the carth-god dew Dione, 
wLuHe 'TBxiatioai show bow readily aky-goddcAS, 
sea-godde53, and earth-goddesa uiight pass from 
one pruvinoB into another' {A. B, Cook, CiJi, 
April IWH, where the subject is dealt with fnlljh 
Of^ the BL-risI beings proper, aucb as those spu-lta 
dimiie*ed by Fmspero ‘ into sir, into thin air,’ or 
I hose others who ‘on the beached margentof tbs 
sea, , . dance their nuglets to the wbisuiug wind,’ 
or those again who ■"hover through the fog and 
filthy air,' tlia t^nEaia appeon to be tw'ofoTd, as 
partly sq^gejited in Homsc^rhuls’B oft misqqotod 
epitaph |m bifl Zu.Ei'ian] i 

' bk duo hldE boniibEB; nmow, cuOj fpLriluf, imtn; 

quBUigr bsf imitM tot kiA auBidpcunt. 

Tmn cartieiik, liuqqlun drcmuvolu inulqn, 

OwuH iiBlieE rasABs, ipintuf uln pf trt.' 

Firsti come tlte manutf a euphemittCie expreasEon 
meaning the ‘ Good Ones,' like Uie Groek ^umm- 
irfet, the ■ TiVeH .disposed,’ i.it. the Erinyes or Forres, 
and the Irish JOntmr ■ Goi>d I^pls/ the 

miEchievcme fairien who would resent being spoken 
of diaxespMt/uIly, These tonnar, tniginally the 
ghosts ef the dead, and worshipped by the greater 
|iart of mankind, oonstitute, 'with the followiog 
"f'rT* the first sreat category o? 

Mftny wer* to OrciUi u 

already noted, and many to the grave j but others 
ncmiainai to hover round the tombn {nmimj, or to 
he wafted jJoft as the ’ other-self ’ juid 

fill the a^riid spat^ with good and evil waiL 
(For these distinctions between th* personalsoul 
sad the other associated euiitieft, ecic art. Eth- 
KOLOGV, 5 % 

£ler« It flmld be DDteil UibI tlu wii4rs.-lbB bcmiin disilgtr 
- WB« origiiuily rct^cfl u s dlkltniA beiity, ui,j tbe TieBet 
MUJ ffLrrtyea, erwi siHMjpit veltUfwi peoular. u Lq Uh 
fayiDf, STo nua gui aaviie froai hlf fhadgw.'' go ubd ilmsD r 

ttlis abvigwi] wbeD ww dl«, beoDUr sccimn atnl wit* 
DdiBBnM tad H»gTfcE«a ot erigm pnpetratfd durhw 

Ufi^ud^puy ^Tif tbs repelAltiin qj IkIdi!- efOEvdiDslT tnMte 

Wdftby, iriflH tlu^ sre tUrtjt MKCktetT with tud HfUX. 

w rtf Oraeltaftht Dtt^ u 

fL WiUlBjpB iMtian^ p. SiSJ, 

Natox^y these' urbdtors of homan destinies 
eventually received divine honoure, KlEboogh it 
wan found impDEsible to aangn any fiied abodes 
^iher to them or to the other spirita of the air he. 
loogrngto the first category, that is, those repro. 
renting d^purtM wuls- uid tbqir coDminiUuit^ 
Th^ arty very nami>jnu9, uid Uie Td- 

luadisl^ have taken the trouhlo of connting 
them, find tliat the bod ones (only about 7 400,0001 
are vastly ontnnml*fi!d by tbs good, who are 
roi^hly estimated at f quadrillion, IH tnlliona 
and 34 u hilliona 

If not so nnmeroiiB, the ofirlal gods belonging to 
the ae^d rategorj', Ca those doHvqd iHrMtly 
iron tiLH ftir itodlf, nuiy be pcgarded u by Jar tbq 
more Important of the two cjMsea. These may, by 
contra.^ 9 Uoction, ba called the Wiml.goda in a 
pra-BJninent sense, and among them must he 
indoded the winds themselvea Thna the very 
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fint ot tbs Eijc motitEoDed bj EplchamiDs 

ftTO the vLnda : ^0 raUf flioOr vUtu 

Wyfi Ciwp, flXiM, T^p dirripttMStobffiiJS, 

*cL a&h And tba deiQcAtion of ItlB fpnr 
c] DAxterB 'wbeiite biew'' the chJ&f wincla fo-rined ^tlio 
T'fliy Tianiit of the relisiEJuA Hyitcoia of uutny primi' 

tive peuplra. xi- u 

Tbxs yttt epectAlIf Ui« ewe in the New >VflTld, 
wberet bu Viraimaji AJi^UfiaiAiiB had onH’ Gvo 
oodBp and of these foiur were tbo 'Four WlntlB 
which keep the four comers of the CArth * (see ate^ 
Ami£B1Ca}, Constint reference ia tnada to Lbesa 
four deities of tha eardimd pointa, the fttuda- 
mantAl idsA beiufiT that they (ire the pf*^ of 
tliB universe, ctrattollem of ihe seaeona ud the 
Weather, Mid scaders of rain and snnidiine, on 
whom, in faetp all gootl end evil thingK dopondedp 
Hence in IliavKiiha (xiv) t 
* 0 iu:^r Muilto tbv 
Ij«p Ihp UMkr aC LUSp m piJac^d 
As UP c^p vriLh iiQiptA 
to tha wir iriciiu of tlH '; 

and to him ia opposed 

' Uit^e Mbnflo Uh 
Ua tbt Unsuiml Spirit of EtU,'« t(L 

Itetzel, a leadm^; authority on these qu^tio^ 
remarks oomprebcnaively that ‘ In tba plaw h^d by 
the winds amonrr the precoisoTH of crantion, ha«d 
uEun the oEBociation wtwoeo breath {or omilj and 
wind, the pervadinp sanctity of the number fonr 
iti the quarters of the heaven, and generally ihe 
olementfl of astTonomy and meteorology aro alike 
conapioucras. The Winnebagwa [a Siouan people] 
say that the Great Spirit en^ted four men and 
nne woman, and that the former created the four 
winds, the latter the earth. Everywhere they are 
Anlon^^ the beneficent creative spirita, and often 
they precede in time oven son, moon, and 
As to the Bon, so also to the four qnartera of the 
world, tobacco is oOered from the utored pipe. The 
winds, as measengera of the aim, who bring rain, 
growth, And rufreshiuent, have th^r ahatt! of ven- 
eraLion neit after the moon. We father meet 
with foaT urvAntd of tins Mtiicaji Air- -uid 
god (<2iiot3al4!Afttl), four EdpporterQ of tJici €arthp ’nbo 
Biirrived the d^nge, four oomera of the werid— 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
hrotherg who produced die door [read va^t, oky]-^ 
as in ArawaJs legend, and so forth. Hence 
deixaloped the nniverejii notion of thoeanctityof four 
and its multiples, and henoe the on American 
monumenta' (pEf^. tyf ManJnnd^ iL p. Hdj. In. 
ttieir creation legend ihc Hare Amftrtiida, members 
of the Athapasi'wn family, tell us how the Father 
dwells otfcrhcjuJ, and the Mother imdarioot. vfhtle 
the Sun moves op and down ia. mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an atirial god. One day, 
daring hif wamlorings in the heavens, he neticad 
the earth, a meiti islet lost in boundless npaoe, and 
thereupon cried out: ’ O ipy father on hi^, 
thy heavenly fire for my hrolhers on that Little 
11 1 and wbo nave long heon unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pUy on men.' Then the 
Ban b^ame the day^atar, and gladdened the eight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerind^ the encom- 
paaslng air is peopled, not ^ pnrfl apirits, bnt by 
^eembodiod eonla, which flit abont, for example, 
Above the Chiloo Islands, whilo in f renoh Gnlejia 
the llticuycnne Carlbe send the pmd to the haven 
of hlisa and envelop the wioked to the clonda aa in 
a kind of pnreatory. 

In the inylSe auB traditione of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pttoblcfl, leading parts are play^ by the gicat 
cloud-c^ CotokinunwO, whodwalla in the htma.^ 
meiit,W by the four quartern, which ^ve thrfr 
embi^imenta—Boar, Wildcat, and 
Wolf^-for Ji., W., S,. and E., with the oornsqmnd- 
ing ooloum, yellow, green or blue, r^, wd white 
for the BevMl doud gods. Thus, in the myth 


of tlto Maiden and the Coyote, the Ydlow Ckud 
Chief, the Ulue Cland Chief, the Red Qluud Chief, 
and the yv'hite Cloud Chief tiy, each in his turn, to 
win the hecoinn of the story, hnt all without sueewts 
{H. K, Voth, TAtf TfaiiUiPTu of tM ifi-pi, p. 157}, 

But it wafl in ifexito and C^mlntl America, where 
Aitronomic lore Jiod made such niaiked pFogreas, 
that thEiw nortons acquired their grealeat cjipaii- 
sion and ahnostt formed ths very framework of the 
more advanced religious sysuma. Everywhere 
the itoealii (templea nlwnys erecred on pyramuy} 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavsnB 1 in the Aztoc tofimology one of the four 
ciitaelyaniii was cauwid by the air f and Cfronco y 
Berra identifies tiuetEaleoatl himwlf with cJ diot 
dt fM riflafo* thu god of the wands'), ainco he 
often Tepresented aa moving through the air laden 
with, a wind-biig wbioh WAS aJwaj's inflatod with 
dcatrufitive gales, and he was hom of iho cloud, 
snake Mixceatl, or at least of his cansort Coatlicue 
—she of the ‘ snAke.robo.' 

To Quetalcoatl oonrwponds the Kuknlam of the 
Mayas, a imiveraal deity of many functiouB, cu- 
threuai on the clouds of heaven and on. the eioss- 
Blmped tree of the four point* of the compass. 
aI^ figured in the pictorial codices as dweliing m 
the air, above rain, stomi, and Lho death bringing 
cloudB from which the lightning faJlii. He ia auso- 
ciated. Loo, with the four oolourB^yaUow, red, 
whito, and black—which, oa in the Jlopt myth 
[see above], though in a different n^y. com^pond to 
th* eudinal poiht#=yellow, air ; red. fixe; whi^. 
water I t]ack, eart h. ' KukoEcan,' wrilaa J>r. r. 
Schellhas, ■ iaTepreaented with aH ths/owrcflMffmH 
poinfs ; h-a nppeara as ruler of all the points of the 
enmpaas ; north, sooth, WlKt, and Weflt, a* well as 
air tire, water, and eurth are subject to him' 
{Z>ci£i« of the 3foyrt MSS, p, 17}. Here we reo t he 
iutcnuinglings of divers functions ami province 
above reterrw to. It may be added that Kukul^ 
can sharee his matiy-eidedacsi with three other 
Maya gods, ono unnamed who U ennuetted wrth 
the aymboUc colour* of the cardiaal points, a 
Erfscond tha war-god, of frequent oceurrence In the 
codices, and a third identified ty Foretemnna with 
a etorm-deity, whoee features are intended to 
aymboli™ the blast of the tempest. Thu* ea^ of 
the fonr wind* would appear to have been origin- 
ally deified, or presided over by divimtiea whose 
functions and ethereal reolma afterwarda becajne 
ConiuseiL 

Lastly, the Cakchiquela, one of the most cultaTnu 
Maya-Uuiclii nations of GimtCEnalo> paid speoiaf 
homagci to the foUT wind-gods, to whom ^n 
hnman sAcrificea were offered. ♦Sanchfr y Lrou 
states that tha most uanal Mcrifice was A child. 
The heart was takea out, and this blood was 
sprinkled toward the four cardinal point*, as &n 
act of fidoiwtion te the Four Wmds, cop^ being 
burnedi at the same time as au inoeuM 
de Ciiaicmafo, quoted by BrinUm in the Anrutw of 
ihi CbdsrAiyMrias p. 

In MAdagaat^ the Four Winds are, or were, 
fnlly recognizad, and. as Amoncst the northera 
Ameriuds, wortibipped in tbeir ordrsT neat after tno 
supreme deity. Little ia now heard of them, 
they are scarcely mentioned in the niiaiiionaiY 
tecirda ; but in Robert Drury’s time {^ly in the 
I8th cent.) they were invoked in sB 
tkna: * I swear by tbe great God *r 

Four Gods of the Four f 

the Spirit* of my Forefath^tbat, if 
p. lOa of OlivoFa ed ). li'd 

their mads Lbe people 'take * 
throw it over tbelThOfld-^ “>'"I'^Vnn7^ere hX 
for the SpiriL" Thco tUf 
bita, and throw to the lords of the f tmr quarteia of 

tho e&itb’ (li- P- 
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It in, hovroT«r, to be notai tluit thU belief ibaj 
have teen iotro^uced by the Inter (norn] immi- 
i;wt« rcom Malarflia, ’where Uie ’worahip of the 
wind-godt hed long been eatiLbliah^ under nindii 
inflaenciea. In tbe Ul&nd of IhiH, oact of Java, 
where alene Hr&hmanunn and Bnddbism hLILI per- 
eirt, the fonr have expanded, ea Inter in Greece 
(ArisLotJlet to tight, that is, the cIkIi E 

ffodfl or deuii-goda of the I{Am,iiy&nA—fndia, 
Yamn, SikiTa {for Niirltl), Clvntidm ((ot lalifini}^ 
Anilw, Kubera, Vani:^ and AgnL Of these, 
hovi'ever, ontf three ^Indm, Yuus, and Var^a 
—are stUl urori^hippcd, and these m foriris of oiva, 
and since in llaji the worship of Siva has in a way 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, thn eij^^ht cardinn] points tbem-ielves are 
now olifD attribntw to corrofipondln" fnima of Siva, 
Of Eho three apceuIJy moatianed, Indm. has been 
miiicd. to the fteighta of Olytapna^ just sa Jupiter 
has bcoome a chtlionie and Icaliuihchonic goo (see 
above). Neverthelesa, it wotiLd bo inoomeot to 
regard Tndra u the sujprcme objcel of odoraLion in 
the Yedio i^steni, and he still renuiina a imo rain 
and air pod with his eortege of numits and storm 
dtivas, oiDce his heaven (Indraloka or ISvargu} lies 
boueath that of Vi^u, and Vi^i.ntt's beuoath that 
of Siva, where at the soul attains ro|>dae and 
rd^iso froui Etonaniigrationr In fact, Svarga atlU 
lias jerirth eontacta auwnrt the empyrean ; iu in^ 
habitant are liable to become mortal again, and 
Indra himaalf is oinlr the prince of thebo devas, 
who need the atnfta (ambrosia) to keep Lhctn 
slive, yet may stUl be attacked and vanfiuished by 
demons, or by aecetica who Ber^uire aupematural 
power by self-mortilicatioti. 

In North Celebes the four aind-goda are held 
in hODonr, and play a great part in the locaJ 
eoamogoniOK. 

Imnlubtlt, uctbvr Of nunUsd, infit. tfa* rc^rben. priMtoH 
KircEnuL, ixfw ooitr«t her to turn brr ifew to Cbe vuUt. ‘ niini 
•)h Ibb tlH prieitl^ pmyri, "OCuqw of dis £aJt Wind* 
EtfliLLu this iffomin,'' iomliniilit, Jujitith', nvtUnZr 

Thra, on tb» OOaUBUid □! tij* ffjetUH, ClRD^ t* tbe bH* 
lo Um jmcu, ud flwiJtj to tlM w«at. ind ueb Uqh Uh rriiitiii 
|n>Fnl thi« ibe dd^ sr Uw vixd WoqW fwtilLH bv. mr 

prsjw wi* UHWcnd, sihI liuminiDSt br Um gix$ tli« wwt 
wt™ Dejal ■. JOT lumsd TdBTr Wliea Tijpr itbw ur lisreiiiih 

l«^(wuRtdclu,aiMal UMplutctllsdtNbuS iaMtk ptaoC 

^•d UM, ud fflttina ifibn of th» tuns liiu^ nn one ttukl 

Sect hw, Hfl t-o 

stKfcx^ LtH si^B hngiti. On joo, ijjtalinuqt, to Lbe riilil, iati 
H ^ ■«nt J«tih joo on rbcUuiT sjid 

s^bol Unnm |« loojtr Umjj tbasUitrcra* to uui tamisdSitelr 

•i tmt LumhnnTLi Slid 5 *»r 01*1 wltiinut kDAWllif Cw SBOtlHr. 
On mcaratlisr itWn Umt lOnnd Oai Lumjo^t^ ns fHKtsu 
T«rt, JOT tlw mb S&4 hod 

TlMlenjiiiti tbty to tkrpliu, uid wbM iiSr^hvl 

rawniwl tbs aiete Aa ssld, * You sre not mctlior sod soa, 
EbcnfM ^ ™“ ^nd Bs Eraibbd snd 

pop^ls^HTta So Luiniinijot uvd Tow befAtniMTchll. 
?** Uw ftitfJowMi, Of Vbom floe ni tbs prkft st WinDdDixii 

tbidr disostiL Ybis Irubil ol Uh origin of lbs 
si^^ is ^ rf [jitsrest to tbs itaS^sr tot- 

«™»|inoii of LomJmaat bj tb« (»d 
04 tbs ff^eihiWti truB vt ihA twt omnam"cartH^ 
tlw nuTTW of HtSTSD Sod EirtlL Lombnobt Is uCTm^ 

: tb* West Wind k ibt 

OSS whteh bn™ tbs nlo tnd fntilinw tbi Bnb(&. J 
d: JlflfSra^ iti Aorti p, Itl). ' 

In Celebte^ besides the four ’wind-gndji. there 
are unmetoms aJirioI beinj^ which are eomewhat 
Vagnelj described oa ‘free wanderiiig eplritnaj 
forme of varions raokg. pow?^ and cap^ilitiei for 
(niDd nr evil/ These are diotingutbbed from the 



entiated form of A n i m ibin ‘ if id. p. 54"), it may be con- 
}ectaiGd that thfl wojirficring forma are bellevod 
to 1 m dlHeTnbodied sonbs of the dead rather rhug 
spirita dcriTed directly from the air* This view is 


strengthened by the further atatement that the 
spiritniLl world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chiefs, who live for ever 'in tha form of wandering 
gho€ts haunting tha scenes of their fomier triumphs 
and exxKrieneea. They believed in a series of 
ancestral ghosts of the rank of lirst-class podo^ and 
iu a crowd of lesaer deitiea, protoobiug apuits and 
demunis^ (li. p. 54^). And US all alike were called 
Empufiff , the generic name for the gods* but. li teralf y 
meaning a ‘grandfather' (cf. the Afrit^ 
lunkiitw, wlitch has the some meaning), it ia obvioui 
that ancestor-wondilp pcqvalled over para psycho^ 
latry in Celebes, and that the ancestral apirite 
dwelt to a great extent in the ether^ regions. 
In foot, four heavenly villages were expreoitly set 
apart as their residence, and these villages— 
Kosofioran, Kalawakan. Ka«endukan, and Karon.' 
doran^were so contiguous to tlie earth that for- 
niCTly the erapnnp would often retam and mingle 
with marCsJs, rich blessingi ever following ia Lbelr 
footsteps. In theso celefiriol villages itoe was 
grown, and it wos from this source tliat the ccfeoI 
DOW thriving in hlinohas^a was orginolly proeured. 

Now, the return of the departed spirita is dreaded, 
and at fnnemLs the relatives blookcn each othere.' 
fac«fl with ebaroosJ. Tliie eubtom is colled fno^- 
tcuieifnirytitt, and the object is to prevent any 
recognition by the ghosts who may b« licvering 
about the oraves or returning to their fenaer 
bhodea. Obviounly for the name reason black 
peoples, such as the Australians and Andoniaue^, 
often t^ to disguise theuiiielvea by daubing their 
faeca with white bonds or patcben, and 'a'hiteia the 
moornuig colour in China. On thin subjoet H ieksem 
aptly remarta that 'whatever they may be in¬ 
tended to cxpriHis in tlvillzied eommunitles, theru 
can be little doubt that the customary Boita of 
solemn black originated, not lu grief or respect for 
the deflated friend, but in the fear of his return¬ 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it away 
with a sword, and tho uiaideTi who rita upon Ltie 
bier [in Miuahasea.} frighteUB it by the sound of 
boils. ThflU everything is dene to confuse the 
spirit if it attempEa to return to its acouAtomod 
haunts. Tlic ghoflt la always aupposed to come back 
to tlie hottH by the BauiG route by wbidli the ooipea 
was token away. Wo can see the Jtuoson, then, why 
the corpK is let down tluougli a hole in the floor 
and carried three times round the house before 
being ccavejed to the grave. The spirit is so much 
more perplexod in hnung Its way luck home l)y 
this Diiuujtous routev Then, again, the nearest 
relarivus do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost. If it is hovering mound, may not suspect 
that it ia its own funeral that is takiqg ^ace. 
Ciffo must bo taken, too, that if tbc spirit should 
return to the honse, it should not recognUe the 
inniateo. The friendj ud relalim, thermore, dis¬ 
guise themselves by painting their faces black [the 
MinahaA.>Mcs am IndoneBlans of a light brown or 
cinnamon oolourl, Iw wearing block hate, leaving 
tbelr iiiir ItKise uml unkempt, and in other wayo. 
It must not be eupposed that black Ls t he univeroal 
mourning colour. Among white and faLr-ekiimed 
people it naturally ia, because it affords them the 
most c^HCtual diBguise. Among the black^skinned 
AndamaiiBBe white U the mourning colour. They 
paint themsalvM with stripes of white paint. The 
Spaniards at the time of the Conquest of the Philip¬ 
pines found that many of the Lnliabitanto um 
white aa a mourning colour, blony of th« races 
of Luzon and the Sulu islands u^ white to the 
present day for this puipoea * (<ip. ci^. p, £90). 

Another corious ourrivul^tne aluiait univsroal 
custom of whistling for the wind—Unds its exploita¬ 
tion in the belief or the Mlusiiass^rA that Lhe souls 
of the living as well u of the dead may at times 
take refuge in the Burraandlng atmosplmre. Th^ 
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Ib tlie CAM lyitli iriek whoea jiil- 

meiili UQ ffufiKMed ta 1 m caUBcu by tLair 
IcATlng ib* body and flultering abput ^inewhare 
irt the neig'libouih.Qodi+ TUcii the im^irtn. (pnsRt 
OT ftumum) Milt tor ta diagnose the patienti 
while alt HEb friend*go out to the fiddiand viUagen 
to look for bu. aoul- ^ They malce a fire in a Utdy 
ipot, and entice the apirit hack by eookiiig rice 
and chitken, or by wliistling and calling aa they 
would for A dog, whiirt the prieat goe* throuE^b 
the liat of gods and givee the ceremony a religioi^ 
ohaincter. This goea on for aoiue time; a rich 
patient who can afford niany chickcna haa mnauly 
to wait A bncer time for hii spirit to return than 
a poor one. At last the waliau aeea it 1 It ahows 
itaalf clearly here or therft by a movement in the 
Of by HotiJiC Th0 waliim k^vincca- 

with the gnsateat caniionj and catohe* it in a 
aajong [the brood Jlalav cloth worn aa a wrap], 
just aa a Bchoolhoy calclieis a butterfly in hia hat. 
They now turn liotnewards j a child Ic^da t he way, 
cftirying a wokft leaf to prevent the 

f lrifft and apiric frura. getting wet; the priest fol- 
owe^ carrying the spirit in the sarongT and then 
another priest purmed with and mwRta 

fswoids usd stickHl which be Bwings backwa^ 

and forward™ to keep away the apiteful miiis 

. 



head of the patient^ and sayn w'itk great iwtwf^- 
tion and aasnrauds ''Now i» yonr aonl returned. 
Thi™ being done, the patient should get well again, 
but If he doe* not* it la a sign that hw time hw 
uume, and bis npirEt c*n no lonpjtr be retained |i*- 
p, eWh Ihnn we SM tlmt whutling for the wind, 
Bimi practised by all seafaring p^plua, troni the 
Engli.^ eaipumi to tho Malay Bkip|Mr, ongiuaily 
meant whistling for tha trnant soule larking m 
the wind. Innnmprable otber aurvivals* could 
they be traced to their searWt would also be found 
to bo deeply rooted in the iupnrbtitioua beliefs of 

priinLtLV 0 TIIJSJIh r yhi. - 

Nowhere can tlilB bs flwii better ttwui Is Chin^i 
whuro the ai^risJ apaoeR still Ewanu with countle-sa 
good and evil Euirits, the belief La which has mfluT 
enced the devidopment of the very arts, ttpMwdly 
of archltectnn!. The fnndiunClltil nptipn that 
Lhfr good apirite tuove thrmagll th^ air LD curvfidi 
the Md in atraight, ILuea. Hence the former 
am weleomodj. the latter ballled by Ibo curved 
form given to the roof* of the hciuse*i pagodaB, 
gatewaya, and all other eonepicuoufl etmeinrea. 
Per the Bonip TcasoUt no atmignt highwayi can bo 
laid down* and partly on this ground great ob^ 
jeetiouB wem for ycora tailed aKuinst the develop¬ 
ment of railway entornriML Tha danger of de- 
Becraling the jmceetral graves waa also urged; 
but both difficulties were overcame when it waa 
pointod cut that tha huriahplACEs amid be avoided 
by cleverly designed cuireSi and that these eurves 
would at the same tiulo serve to thwart the wieked 
and encourage the heneficeut ganiL 
So also iu Korea the air is infiisted by many 
malevolent beingB* imeh aa tho smJlpoa devil, 
the typhus davtl* and the cholera devih Aa Alter 
death JMime of these might again enter the corpea 
and revive it fo kill the living, they am scamd off 
by the viRoioua belting of gongs, drunia, pots and 
cana, which ia kept up inccesantiy for three day* 
Rcd uighta after the funeral. These demon* alwnj* 
travel on tlift north wind* and the good epints on 
the BDUth wind, Uenw tha pavea am dually 
iitnnted on tho *unuy slope* of a hiilt whither all 
CMxl Influences are wafted on the balmy eouthem 
breese The family vaulti of tho better nlaasea are 
also ahelterod from the evil Epints by harseshM^ 
shaped inooudB turned northward*, that m, towaMa 


the quarter whence come tlo; dauiuus riding im tho 
ioy Acetio bLasts. Heiu again wo seem to divine 
why tha horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
antnng the cultured peoples of the est, where 
it is nailed to the atable door to ptetcet- the farm¬ 
yard from evil Influenced. t>figinaJly therf were 
no horseahoe™; ben» it was not ibu shoe itseU|. but 
it* pecalyir shm|Hi, lhat was regarded o* propitious, 
hecauBE euribworke *o ccnstnictwl msy have been 
thought favourable to tlio guod and advtrM- to tho 
evil gcniL 

TtiM tbd dfteotuioC «|iM«jii[c 9 wudflr ihoct Iq inid-air li s 
IiSUbI DOt owifl-Mtl Lo KOrt^ tot perrajJint UM ntljdviM thoofilil 
oE ihe wbete Eutom twH. t* tto Clus> dI iMiniw 

choldm md inikllMX an ml drrHj wDa 'Uawfl- XBni^ tbi 
fw behI Dlthyidr,' ud v-bm Mus dI Uk iKto ftottd ItHicDoq 
la ISin ibvj' 4 BJTi«t tiislT itniAa (Icoivcs) uDsbiuLliHl 10 aeon off 
tl» pHtiljecl umI MSHd tb* il^j liiiUnif utotT biMibH (a 
SecsiH }!■ uSlIm. Soom* *Titn irmlLlcd to Lt bj' ti* iiCTifcs 

bl ■ Bl*™ JWT, iKii aiers Eaiktii oTcr i* *i1siUUits s few psiH^ 
dw iad Tudt, S*ke tain IJtJIi, L ndJamlL to also In 

IniSli. tha belisf lb tbfl SMPe chotcM Mil amellpoS hIbi^R, 
wlKt Bupposwl In bt alnyi wmdraibg Bboot U mW*^ 
fCrwi Jtepm Eor IBOl). !■ ilbiMt unlrerml MiMlfr; Un 
koUHsa and Ui«TWi»n alnr^foca. f'Dr delalla tfaa mUai^ unit 
b« nrirrctl I* trL Ahjl 

In Greece the fonr thief w'iods were known to 
Homer, who in the groups them in pairs 

(EC^i TI TV* iL 145; Boflpfjf iHii ia. 5), 

and in the Od. {v, l?9i5-29flj mentions them con¬ 
secutively s— r , , 

y re Elhn v* fvEirsv Ztftvfui v* 

Ksl aWpiyiffvfepji, /Jfa sC/m KuUrayp. 

Hero all are personified poeticstly, bet not yet 
deitiad, tmlew tha 'othcr-oom^ Boreas is already 
to be taken os an air-god, Evan their king ^Eolos 
la still only ths ‘ friend of the gods,' **in fX i- 2:— 
TmmIJ^t, ^IXsr d^ofdrctjt tioietr 
wherean iu the jKiuid he is etvlhiuned auiongit 
the Immortals ('celss sedet rblolufl arto, aceptra 
tenena/ i. af though itiU Babordiiuito to 

Neptune I* Non ilU Lmpennm pelogi, Hrvumque 
tridentotn* sed mihi, flortc datum,' L. 138-13®]- Hut 
in the interval between Homer and Virgil the 
rich Hellenic mythology was doveloijcd, and then, 
of coarse, divina or semi-divine origiTta and gene- 
alogie* were diEcovored for all the winds perBonitled 
by Homer* Thus Herodotus tolls u™ tvL* 1S9) Uuit 
by his marriage with Oruitliyia, daughter of their 
[legendary] king Erechthsius, the Athenians claimed 
kin!?hip with Boreas* and that they invokcii and 
offers sueriflcee both to him and to his comiort 

(ffoV Tf kbI rf»-fBsA/»ro rir te sal 

Anotbev highly bananrea wind-god was 
balmy bearer of fruits and flowers, who, 

with A'erwa and others, was bora of the Titan 
AEtTKu* and thu goddess Eos (Aurora). To 
ZepbyniE tho Athenian™ railed a temple, where 
his eJflg)‘ WAS that of a gentlo winged yonth 
wrenth^ in ftowors. Ijitor, under tite dufcnm- 
inatiug aJOAlyris of Aristotle* the four bccamg 
eight and even twelve iMctcoroi. 2-9J, Of the 
Lost four littla is afterwards heard ; hat the ^ht 
appear to have retained their rank as ^-god-i at 
Atheufl* where was raised to thetn the still existing 

^tjipnnfti of AjitouittH CyiThratWa^ 

popuWly known os the ^Temjdo of the Ivinoa 
On each of the eight walU a bas-relief sTOtoluas 
tho wind which it face*, and 'an additional ctemant 
of interest is supplied by the dresa and oocompam- 
mento of these ligures, by which the ebs^ter 
attribut^ by the Gruk™ to the winds which they 
represent is oescribed. Boreas, tor inBEoncc, i* C“ 
pictod aa a bearded nmo of 

and wearing itronj; bnskiuE, and fWbS 

sboU saaaipof his 

another cobl and inclement wind, corrie* a aiueia, 

the lower part of which ia of 

the mmt rainy wind, holds so tq™t^ JJ® 

whole t^oteuto of which hBm^nnogontin^^^ the 

earth, Zephytus, ou the other hand, who i* the 
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harblng^ qI Bering, ftppcius u A graMfal youtli, 
BlcnuiBt unDlotlied, vitn tlie fold 01 Mb tt»b« EUed 
1%'itli Quwcra' (U, Fx Torcj, ofAtic. GaitptipA.if, 
pi. 1 Si5}l 

Italy alMi hmd ita complete catcgOTy cf viod- 
god«, quitft indepcmdEntly of the Greek, u shown 
by theiT old iLaltn HBjnes, Encb u CortU, 

AusUf-, ud Fitvoniua. To Zephyma corresponded 
Favonins, of whom Horace! dIoeb {Od. h iv, 1} tlint 
* SolTitnr soris hiempti ^rata vice teHb et Fnvoni, ^ 
BJid whom Flantiu contresls ti'itb ‘ ndny Amster’: 

Ilic FaTonins j»ereDU*Bt, ialic AUEter LmbnonB : hie 
focit IraoquilHtiitem, ute onmis fltictiia condet' 
{MetmioTy T. ii 35, 36|. From this we see that 
Anstcr pnaWGrB to the Greek Notus, while Virgil 
makes it eqaally clear that A^ullo repiefiaotB 
floTOM,^ AS in Getir^ iiL 1136i— 

' Qniilu Hjpvrboreis AjitMIo enm densim nb aril 
Incnbuit, wytliuiequfl MemcB ntquQ arlda diSert 
Nahilt' 

It uL^ here be stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, GlympiBn. Jotc bimsetf had at an early date 
extended his sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Oi Umhrian, a lister language of 
Latin, iom a len^hy litacgical texts sondvo on the 
Kevepi Taintla foend in l^-ti at Gubbio, 

where they are still preBerred in the town^halL 
Gn Tab. ]]:,. which may date from b.c. 500, the 
epithut u twice applied to Jots £umi 

amMAfu, J, £1 ; and Mitnii luvii L 55), 

and this ^ithet, being dearly connected with 
mean!! ' iDiemos,* sa tliat Hud to 
Invie atuWera exactly to the Homodc Jrara- ; 
j^ffihTior. IVith this compare the stain A u nlra-^ which 
in Oflcan, another suter ton^e, meona in/ann, 
leaTing no doubt as to the force of Hunta {Th 4 
Curse ^ VibUi, 1 . 1 1 in 15 . S. ConwaW lUUie Dia~ 
ttits, L p, 1 ^ 7 ), 

a ciw puBedhuHoni reHtnnut mmf thiw tw ^rtn to oocfichta 
oiul liew how ihlehir iwcicd 

tlM enCnoLpaaStHr otnHWphlff wltlL deuani, pad iptHta 
at iH kinda IAm biv iijt(»li«w mtm corairooi uid TBjrjqd 
thoD Is. AnhU and wTmnxUi^ laada whtn Lbe nuat dr»dAt 

Of* Ui> fbooli (pnpufj JIji ''bO, bowww, u* 

■n not BO bnKh OE elw a|f M fit WHrill u4 doHrtL llJEV 
•mtnnt dJnn ihiifict icd oaliiuni, uiU fhsw s ceritas hicpfalp 
with both thu-wtr-wcEf uid ib* Tsm^rt, Uii|'Siip|ioHdta'(^out' 
S^ ■ nlnk iE i , hqeI dEwl hodki. j^MMlll lUM tbrDpfk 

Fof^ o[>A Jioilim tsdla iulo Uh Usky ludi, when then k 
sspecUl 'itiiTin flaitcj «Im ridsB Uh whirtwlsd,'sad ' n Tila 
StDil i?pn«d fVMnpvlka wba t 4 k« pchhiIdd of Ibt fcfmi of 
WCituBB, tunu UMiiii |i)1o njtcbea SSd ncmipah IhASi tOnhift tlw 
KmUr pvt ot thsir bcMm. 144 Oj Bmy kt nl^t to EnLify m. 
vuHui»cnvby lot hmnmji hln^ Ttii kTvrrllio cdb gE tho 
^raO knrim bg ^ Anhidm .VuJtU' fabrliiijirvat*' fMiai 
Bint, Cdhha CbnsvMv, p. XSi). 

^ *J^wwifnnwtttrat^tnsi^ tlui at>ha, sod how EeusD]' 


of ^ Kudin Maj:deB—Ihili 'Mngv of tkkstH,' ahits, 
thsKana iod tJb* wbol* ho*[ of jlsBo—tibUd kc pn-Kiiliun. 
mid s p i tltdd, MM la rrUnt ffnin JoEj !■, when mm ii nuudcml 

^ ToJjESte. inhtfH] WmM 

IJW Iwlkr Iq ttaoir * 3 ckt«neo, Vmmx they bad to bo with 

akodi&satkMM Itit^ tba IfubhAaniidu] ayitoju^ vji^ Bwwy i ilhi» 
tfro IstollifffnM unckr Atkli—ih» «u»k Earned o< 

Ikbt, ch« JlSBl «f iiAilo Dm Uhj tnv of Ibt dost gf eht rajlb. 
Ti. mn ooi^atr fupp<w«l Eo b« nkchkrotn nbUiu 
**^1^ UB wfcikjsd (dm or drmont; 

ouciw cakJ It tho fttlaa sDfeJ Eblli, Thsa myit Is Uh Iowhi 
dimuiHDt, that EK, Ebt nuTOOhdlsg sir, tod bsust Eht ikrqL 
tie nrJlf, tbB woodf, iIh Mil.tofW; ud Om wUdtnim Tfan 
ban Um power ol puEtLoa qa 147 Eonq they pBwo, bat oat 
g roT tbsQ Uh oweseo In uid unokt, ond of tfam edoUsb 
uumEkb vEUIiIf to guirialB, Tbty loty rmi tsko powtf gb 
of UrfHf iKoplt, from wfacBi Eliey btT* ibes to tw bhokS^ br 
cSkrtn* SDii IncKntatlofK. igd. oUun tHar B food f^uuwriEr 
«td fnquict ^ hsUladDEU oE inu ia H nkadijr mj; liny art 

kdil TTi i wd by him io Undly kniTUife; tod Uiaj, ]n rtrtg* 
of dwlrtlllHil HfltlHMi, pCTTUk UlBOOUd mUB of Uh oulh Md 
Lho mllwit ipHf of th< ftrnUIEWBt. Ihsy UO belloTHl to 
inhibit llTera, Wolia ttiiiiWl bgua, OrOBL ***** otbCT BEinpt. 
and la Iritbif down a buckii to s weQ, w la IjibUsa a flir, Um 
isifle ronauk k progowwod, ‘ IkmM^ yo fFeaLber- 

01*0, .Soefoi nUi. tt ikt Rtusu ■of JVaabiA< W. 3 ^ Jaifeo 
fiborroof. wbo hkhd frem jwnoflst kDDwkdn, ioei n far u (« 
■By that tlu boEkE of Ui« igiliait HobwiiadiHii k that H, k Dot 
a jlmt, but B abshfjL who do«i; rriJ dsedi^ JfiMMs/Dia v V/ndi^ 
Bp. SU-Jtejk Tl)li, howiTtr, dOoi wt npply to Arahk^ when 
Ui« Hd OBnolflly pradaiti lnato orce fh* eood gimfl, *ud wbort 


ibi abOTO-qg&tBd * latt -wanii * any bo imrtJy *np hwBt«nff la 
CBlw, both lnhMBI bllotix to our BHOCld cwtetE^, 
w Efaoy B» bM oE huoiau ort^u bqt m dindhr ouLed hr 
AJiah. 

In general, witches md magiciauB^ who have tho 
power of avuming struige futmB, everywhere infeiit 
the air as well as the laud end water.. In Aurora, 
Pentecost, and other Metuiesian. lalondB, they lly 
about disguised oh owlii, e&gles, or oven hlow'diee, 
and then they are me^ dangerous. ^Iq Lepers' 
Island the wisards who proctifle it tthn magic art] 
ore believed to bote the power ol chanipng thmr 
ahaper The friends of aoy one suITcring froni etek^ 
nena are always alraid feat the wimrd who hia 
caused the dieeue ihotiid come in Kmc form, as 
of a blow-fly, and strike the patient i they with 
liiiD, therefore, B4id oounter-charms to goard 
him, and drive carefully away all flies, ieet his 
enemy should come in that form’ (IL H. Codring- 
toDj Tki MtlaneminMt p- ^7). This observer 
mentions the case of MohtavKe^ a noted magiciBJi 
who turned bimnlf into an eagle, or rather whose 
sQuI went out of him, and in this ahim Hew a long 
wny after a ^p which had carried off lomo natives 
of Lepere' Island, and in that way was able to tell 
their relatives what had become of riiem. He 
reported that all had fared well except one who 
had died, * Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on board returned, they said that 
he hod hrtmght back the truth, one cf them by 
that time had died ’ ( 1 $. n, SiKS). 

In Guiana, not only t^ onn and moon, but aiw 
the wind and storms are deilied, or, it would be 
more contHit to aay, are ' hnmaniiz^' by indwell¬ 
ing iplrits of an csaantlally antbropoma^bic type, 

" On one occasion, during an eclipse 01 tho snn, 
the Arawak msD nmoog wfacm I happened to be 
tiubed from their bouses with louu ihouts and 
yella. They exphmiod that a fight was going on 
Dctw^u the Buu and moun, and that they shonted 
to Irightnu and bo part the combatauta In Exiony 
other countries exactly this proceeding of Euabing 
a noise to ssparmte the snn^pirit and the muon- 
spirit, or the Eun-god and the moou-god, hai been 
noticed ; ud it is generally luppoaed that in such 
cases a high degren of authority is attributed to 
Lhise Bpirite, Eut I see nathing in this or in any¬ 
thing ^se which shoa-s that savages distingniso, 
by attdbntiog greatar anthority to them, nuch 
b^gs as aun and moon, and very many other 
nntaral phenometia, as wind and atonui, from men 
and other animali, plants and other inanimate 
objects, or from any other being whatsoever. All 
beings^and under this heading are included all 
person! 5 ed natural pbenomBmi^are, m fact, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 
the old rtoiy—they differ from each other only in 
that some are more powerful than others in tha 
mere niatter of bmte foree, and nonn have any 
sort of anthority over othcra^ (E- im Thurn, A mtttw 
thx Induim cf Guiana^ pi, SW]. By the Bnuilian 
Botocndoi th* air is well stocked with spirits, 
moetly of a maiavolent dieposition—thonder-gExiEi, 
Btorta-gods, and the moon itSElf, the 'night-hre' 
which thay look upon ae a sort of 
evil ^ principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attribEitcd to the moon, which cauasi tho tliunder- 
atoTTn, and is sappoeed at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the htU-Iopg^ flooding thn jplBins, 
and dwtroyini* tntklritudea of people. During 
storms and eclEpsei arrows are shot upwartlj^ no^ 
as by the Conba and Arawaks, to frighten the 
^n. the '^y-lirn^ itcTH-iAantpek), which for tho 
Botoendos is the benefleent pruiciple of good, but 
to scare away the demoni of the air, jnat as the 
^0-Chinese wild tribes ehoot akyward at the 
devouring dragon trying to swallow both sun and 
moon in the mid-day darkness fA H. Keane, ‘The 
Botoendos^’ in J'A/, Not, I 883 h 
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Anmng tbffljtimM the air, lutudlf rcsorvod (ot 
depflxtetfsouUr Mplawd hy the imrroiiudmf 
fieWn u the chief fcbodo of tho hoeta of meted 
trolla anti irohliiifl. The GnjcnlindeTespMiaJlrli^ 
a anpentitioii-i tBixor of tha iulftsd ice-tap. ’ It a 
the Lome of his ovU spirits, hi* ehosta^ his eppan- 
tions sad Bhade* tiaTajuats{ak),ais trolU (iiwicrrtt 
unA tt-Mt*], hia ice-nuiD who we suppo^ to be 
twiM u tall aa ordiniury people, and a whole hMt 
of other floiMsniatnral beingn’ [BrBKger Hid Roil- 
aaa’i Fridtiof A'aiuen* p. 130). In 
tlioro were numertraa bu^ak, ot good genu, whom 
the Wesitero GTeenlandar®, flinec Lheir rranveraion 
10 ChnetiMiity, degraded to evil spirit* now 
inhnliiting die lower re^ona ei the atmoephcrie 
and the nether world, whUe ToroEatank, the G^t 
Spirit, ha* hecomO the Cbrietiaii SaUft. EhiewJwre 
the wnla of the departed Knnctimea lead a reeuew 
existence in their at^rial abodes^ and dnrii^ their 
hunting eipedirioaa the Alaak^ Ealdmoa often 
phantoma gliding over the heights j these are the 
cboHts of the departed letiumiEg to aeaiffi or mjnxo 
their living relativea. The people of the Barrow 
Point diatnet are much troubled by such appa- 
litinna, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, «ld bv Tnnya, the Eskimo Zena, who, 
Uke bis classical prototype, reigns m the e^h, 
the water, and the heavena. This is oae of thoiA 
nnmeroTie infltaneei of oreriapping where it be¬ 
comes impogsiblo to distingniah clearly batweco 
chthonic, Klestial, and air gods. . . 

LmiiTPaM.—TliaPtt sppe^ tei IJ* no mrt *p*cUl|? 
to tiiH «hiBct of thi* uilck- Bm™ tb" rtfMMM inlUfc M 
to h™ imp«Unt to 

pftfciij □! thft goS* -of tbfl- alr-r Such ^Cwk, 

■ ZAtiA. Jupiter, mJ tlM Ust," kia ^pril IfiW: CoriaCi 

F. RiUeb Knif. «L * to^ IW, R, 

VoLh, TA* ri^iWorU rAf itFojn, IBM r ?■ 

■»/ Uri Ifavtt Ifartnwil;^, IflOft; D. C. BriatMh.idunaa ^ 

iSOai S. I. HitbMa, A JI[Jjti«™i£rt<n AprtftftWiw, 
liOT’ T, Belt, J jfflftjrulLrt fa jtwiTipjra^ Itfl*': Br^p« 

Ppperf iviaeii'iv (d laST; ^luw 

d* JfMiwi, IflCO-ieCI; Cs^r wrf Tuti. TA# 

ISW" H. Toiei', A Mtn. t\f Akc. S*o^phy,lSini R- S. 
Cfltiwsy, rii Itaiie l>ialteU, 9 toU. ISW; A. Pflitbe™^ 
Swinl BiM. ^t4d Ab«* q^f ifaaJHnd, i tc4s- R, R- 

Codrlartoo, TA# JTtimirfrittiM, 1855; E. Im ^nr^ lmpnfl 

uhI Man, Faif and Fnstnf, IflOe; H.Fiiit. r*j 

ias 7 . A H. K-EAJiJi. 

A1 VANAR.— Among tbs moat wideJy known 
and popdJai of the deities of the village, the srdma- 
of Sonthom India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
mxt of tJic fields, who protects tlie crope from 
and drives off from them by ni^t the evil spirits of 
blight and min. His name anu wonship seem to M 
litrio, if at all, known north of the I>(M:can. In the 
south, however, BJmoet every villa^ hsji its ahrtno 
dediiiattid to Aiyanar, where oHerings are presented 
and prayers mMO for the safety of the crops from 
dnmdit find disease, Gionped around the shnne, 
and new ihe villagej are usually to be found mde 
model* in tcrra-colta of horses^ often life-size, or 
mote nirely of elephants,, on which Aiya^ with 
hia troop of attendants is auppotied to ndo when 
in mad career he chases away the demoM. The 
Indian vitloget avoids appeoaching the shniw of 
Aiyanar after dark, feat be should W mistakeo for 
a MUion and slain, i, 

The god i0 represented roughly carved m nmnUL 
form, ^tlier seated with (Town and sceptre, or on 
holdback, and » omne^w ^rnpaoj^ by his 
two wives, PdrapI and Pudkatfl. who join him in 
the rout of the evil spirits He m al*o propitiat^ 
fo tim« of dUtresa or peetilHiM. when anim^s^- 
li«a aro offered on rude slon^tare m t of 
the ihrine and libatiDtis are poured out. The pn«t« 
who officiate belong invariably to the 
The day models of the honies are presenfod by the 
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viilagere in achnowledgmaiit of aid rendered, as 
tbaj^-offeringis for recovery from sickn^. or in 
ftLlfilment of a vow. Except, however, at liaryest- 
time, there do not setm to be any i^gular fratiTtils 
held in his honour, nr any deSnito periods of wor' 
diip prescribed. Sir Mouier Will lams’ ac<«unt of 
Ms Tmit to AlvBJiar^B fthriue at P&rmngudi, on tbs 
read from .Msduia to Tl8mnSd, may servo in g^ei^ 
aa a. description whiidi would apply to the luajonty 
of tlio plftws EM-Ttd to lie in oodtliem Iduiil. 

Ths iwufl dltutod dw* la i pur? c* bbiU tt?*« ant 
Ur from Uw tills**. Uniicf * megb seuqs cmopt **s s nwilr- 
to»«d Bt™ m2? IAdL .. , Abwal twwitjT'ira 
wCCit Iwrwa, HHB* ■* Is^B* ■* llJflr ^'1* ronnod ^ bm ' ‘ 

AluA 1 dcwTlBilsppcoivnm, tta tacL betotf Ihi^ 
1* nwtti woEihippH!, In ourwnM flf the wofi ll* 

Ebiewhere pltlshri Bnexijtiid??, &trT ***■' 

hvBi fi iBpl In W? aMWKjr, whin Bumnyuj uiljialB w* iwatBow, 
sad im-if— <U ti» led d»ai»i«J wltb «Ti»iD?4it8, mi 4 ti™*a 
sbWttSwib UM rills*? ■iratf hjh th* rod* dsy b«*cs 
<£nU]iid>ti:m and iTiwduifPi *, P- ^ f-f 

The name ^fonnar U said to he a combanariM or 
rcmiptioin of the two name* Hari^Hara, or \ h}pu- 
^Lva j and the god. ia popularly regarded an the ^ 
of Sii'a by Vi^u, whan the latter liod oraiuiiied a 
female form. It is more probable, however, tiiat 
he repreaenU a ritmitlvo Diavidiian dnly. recog- 
niii and more or Jean adopted by the incoming 
txyans, and prorided with an orthodox parentage, 
A Bgure of Ganefo, one of the other two sens of 
Siva, Eometiroes slandti near his ahrino. But, ^like 
his brother, Aiyanar docs not seem over to be in¬ 
voked in the strict sonss of the lemi, or to liave 
nrayera addressed to him for tdo^ing or po^Ure 
good. 

UroireHL-^niwi* £■£■ acllflw- Krionm 1. /'dpwii^ 

Msdn#, Ifiaf^S (. I WUUwiLi, and 

Jf-ttuluinn,?, Ixuidofl, IBSl, p|h tW. Sl^BtO, Hf ; W. Crwk?, 

laeSTreL iTpTL VJ, sea, q.iMyliHrfrPiii opfurt, 

p,. A, O', uEDKii, 


AJANTA—A janta is the Augla-Indian form of 
the native name Ajdnthfl, a v^age and »vme 
celebrat^ for ita cave temples, situated m >- lat. 
acr 3(r, E. long, 75 * 4 ff* near the frentier of 
the British province of 

dominions of the Nizfim of Ilyderih^ It li^ at 
the bend of one of tha pas.-5es (gAof} that IM down 
froiu the Tndbyidri billa, dividing the table land ot 
the Deccan from the British diitriclof Khlndreh in 
th* valla? of the Tflpth The only early refereate 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiucn- 
Tfliimg. or IS W'aEterft, the latest Iraiwlator Md 
editor of hiejonrtiol. trenaliterates hia name, ifiaw 
CbwArtg, He writes, sjieakuig of the kingdom ol 
Mo ha-la-cha (Mabaret^a) t ^lo ^o east of this 
country was a tnonotoin rangp, na^ one arevo 
unother in suecfisaion, tiers of peaks and enecr 
aiunmits. Hato was a ruonmifory* the base of 
which was in a dark defile, and its lofty balls were 
onarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, i^ 
tiere of lialls and storied teiXMes b^ the cJiff 
on thoirback, aud faced the ravine- T|iis mon^ 
tery had been built by the A-cb(-lo fA^iraJor 
pesriapa mtlior Achola}) of Western India. The 
J^griiii than relates the rinmnwt^^iu Adi^i 
Efc^ which led to the building of tho^ 

• Within the eatablu^cnt, he adds, waa a Jar^ 
temple fcbove 100 feet fogh, m whirii wm » 
image of the Buddha above 70 feet high; 
wa^Lmouuted by a tier of oaven canopies u^ 
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Kcmth, ms *. sl«ae frlephiJiL, usd the filmm 
infomied that tho bette^iD^ of thwe ^ophunte 
catieeil «rtfiqiiJikei* (Wattere, LK ^9 
Bnrgew and ether anthoritiee believe that thle 
account, dated A.D. releni te the Ajaata caves, 
Wattcr® admits that this view Is prebable, hut he 
doubts whether the AchsJa of the inscriptiDii. to- 
corded by Bafj^ma is the A-eh&-Ia et the pil^^^m's 
narrative, Thu insdiption merely states chat * the 
aHDdtle Sthavin AchaJe, who ^druied the faith and 
was j^ateftJ^ eatiMd la be famlL a mountaio-dwelJ- 
ing^Tor the Toaeber, thou^'h hia wlehos wera fnlliiled. * 
The place a'as visited for tbo drst time Euro^ 
peons in 1819, and the earliest aceouiit of its monu' 
mental W AEeicMider, ^peared ten years later 
tZmiUn Jt Ay Sy 18129), Tho hist acientiSe ffon ey 
Was mods by FersnsBoa^ and appeared In tbe same 
journal in IttlS, Hia account of the wall-jHiiliLin^ 
acooaed toncb interest, and Jed to an appeal: to the 
Indian (rovemtoent that caiefiil oom^ of them 
shonJd he made. Tills was done hy Major B. GiU; 
hut his drawings, except the five last executed, 
were unfoitimabely destroyed in a fire at tbeCiy^tai 
Falaco^ whero^ they’were Iwing exhibited, in 1868. 
All chat rcmaiiu of his work now seems tO' be small 
copies, Ld Mm, Spiers' Ajifient fndia^ of two of hia 
pictures and of eight detached fragments from 
othera In 187- the wiirk of copying the fresooeo 
was started afroah by GciiE th, aiK^ hu work> in tw'o 
sploTidid volumes, was puhli^ed by the Secretary 
oc State for India in 19^9'7- 
The caves are excavated in the face of an almpot 
petpendieolar rocky scarp, ahotiL feet high, 
sweeping round in a eemicircJe, and forming Ube 
north Bide of a wild glen traversed by a small 
stream, the Vaghur, Above the caves the valley 
terminates, abruptly at a waterfall with seveo 
leaps^ the total height being about 290 feet. Tbs 
site iA lonely and bictoresqoe, and, at the ecime 
time, close to a nn^ line of ancient traffic, thus 
comhining the three leading cbaractciistios w'hich 

S ^ided the excavators of the rock cavea of Weatem 
ndia in selecting plaoes for iheir antabllshmcDfs. 
Tbo series eonsists of 24 monuatariBa {vfAdm} 
ud S templos or meeting-balls (cAoijtyicr). Accord¬ 
ing to who luia made a careful survey 

and compilM an oxhansJlve report na tbe caves 
{ArrA Xurvt^ Bejwrtj, fK India, iv, 48ff.), the 
earliest group coniiata of two Ohaltya caves (num¬ 
bered IX., X-, acoofiiing to Kerguason^s plan of the 
site)and two Vihsias (XL, XII.), sJl of which were 
oxcavat^ certamly bcfoio the commencement, of 
tho Christian ora. Of the later caves, Burgess 
forma two group, libe(Vl., VlL* VITL, XVl to 
XX,) range in date from the &lh to the end of the 
flth oent. A,D, The aecond group (L to V., XXI. 
to XX VII.) wore oil excavated, or at Jenst fiaLshed, 
wilbin the limits of the 7th oentnry. This second, 
nnd by far the largest, saries belongs to the Kiohi. 
yina Mhool of Buddhism, aitd can be distinctly 
mark.ed off Mto those of the earlier groan. Cave 
Ko. L is specially to be noted. Burgcsa describes 
it as the m«t handjiomely ornamented Vihlra at 
Ajsnta, or, indeed, in airindia, and at the same 
time it is one of the most modem, having boeq 
cctistmoted probably in the beginning of the 7th 
cent,, and not completely finiah^ before A.t>. 6^. 

The mtMt interesting ud valuable of the remain* 
at .Ajanta are the senes of frescosa in tha navea, 
Tbe»e generally represent passages from tbs legend- 
ary history of Bnddha, and from the Jatnkas, or 
stories uf tbo Buddha's former birthA, the visit of 
A^ita to the infant Buddha, his temptatico by 
M&ra and his forces, legends of the Nfigna, or ser¬ 
pent raoe^ hunting acence, battle pieoe^ the carry- 
ing of tbs relics to Ceylon, and other tncidcdts m 
the Baddhist legend. Many of the fres«xis repre¬ 
sent incideote taken from the J&takae, of whi^ 


some twelve havo been Identified by B. F. OldoD'- 
htirg(/ou™. AirKricaa Orie^iai iviL 183L: 

JUAS, 1898, p. 824}, Of these, perhaps tho must 
impor^t are the TTmiuadantl Jfitaka of king 
Sibi or Sivi (Cowell's CunhridgiD train, v. 107 ff.) 
and the Chuddsaita JAtaka, or tale of tho M- 
tn^kod dephnot fii. v* 20 ff.). A recant dis¬ 
covery La Duu of these caves haa hronght to light 
a pictim which depicts the Nidgnas, or Causes, La 
I concrete form This picture, _ supplemicnted by 
Tlbetaa versLon* and Lamaistie explanations^ is 
certainly a diainiani of hnmaii life in the form of 
' the wheal (Waddcil, JRAS, 1894, p, 367 j Bvdd^itin 
^ 105 tf,l. In tha inDnntain, aoenery of the 

frescoes are depicted figures of birds and men keys, 
and sometimes of Bhkls and other forest trim, 
and the fabled inhahitaatsof the hills-^nbyakagi, 

I Kiri.t^, and KLnnaras, the last of whom are 
: musicians to the moimtain gods, with hniasn busts 
and Icgs and toils of hirda._ The whols series of 
fteaoocsa is of the greatest historical value as Ulus, 
trattog tho nUgious and social Life of India be¬ 
tween the 3cd and 8th cents, of the Christian era. 

.411 critics have fu^ recugfiissd tho artistic value 
of chose frescos '‘The lioudLtien of mind,' writes 
Griffith \ in Burgess, iVdfu, 4 f.), ‘ which original^ 
and executed these paiatui^^ at Ajanta most havg. 
been very similar to that wj^h printed the early 
Itnliart paintings of the 14th cent,, as wu End much 
that is common to both. Littls attention psJd to 
the science of art—a general orewdiag of figures 
into a sobject; regi^ being had more to the 
bmthfnl rendering of a atory than t« a bcautifnl 
rendering of it; not that they dtHakided haau^, 
but they did not make it the piimiiy moliva for 
rc^preBeatation. There t» a want of aiiriiJ persbse- 
tive, the parts are delicately ihaded, not forced by 
light and shade, giving the whole a look of fiatness, 
A quality 'to be desired in mural decoration. \S1io- 
ever Were the an [bora of theaepainting, they must 
have constantly mixed 'with the world. Scensa of 
avetydmy life, such os preparing food* cairying 
water, buying nnd selling, processions, bunting 
Bceaea, elephant fights, men and women engaged 
in luDging^ rloncing, and playing on musical Lustre- 
mento. 4lany are most gracefully, and all most 
graphLcally dcpiirted upon these walls; and they 
could only have beeri done by men who were con- 
stant speototota of aqch Bceuea; by men of been 
ohservatioo and reteutivo _meino|ie»,‘ Of the 
famous poiutirig nf the * l^Fing Princesa^' La eave 
XVI., the some authority write*: ' For pathos and 
sentimsnt and the numistakablfl way of telling 
it* itoiT, this picture, I consider, cannot Im sur- 
pnased Ln the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put batter drawing, and tbe Venetian better 
oolcnr, but neither eouMi have tlumwti greater ex- 
presflion into it' (li. fiSf.)i. 

To many of the pautiri]^ there is ample evidence 
of Saaanliui or Persiaji i^nence. One wall aiomo 
('Giiffitli'e drawing No. 6J appears to represent the 
reception of a Pemiiui emba^By at the Court of oq 
Indian king, and, according to Burgess fii, S7), 
can hardly be earlier than the 7th ceut. of our era. 

IxmATcma-.*rhB lltrektan dtaUsf irith tb« A hot* cmvm 
^Ir nll-HlaElaeS very sx[«iulTa htrentuxi to 
UM oMef wmqnli oJ travsllsH sad Uh ewnawnls o! crftla 
^pon UHtr lutfrtlJvti hart hcwi «U«cted bj CompbeU, StMbat 
iSb, when a |[d«J. iccpuRt nt Lbc ilt^ wfU b* 
IramL 'TfaE lalflr snd bfttw uitbcurltiu art- J. Btnacia, 
jVofrt n, Hn BawidAa Iiack-'f‘empl4t A wnle, IffW, 

in d ^l/ P’ottim fnai^ Jfo. u.: J. Ferfu*. 

J. Biifigasj, T^u C^vw Ttmaitt v India, Lmdon, XUW, 
J, anrnu and Blunniidal liulrRiE, Ifuef^iorit 
frew. tb Caw,lVmpbf </ WcfUm rndfa, Bombay, iMl; J, Bur- 
S«H, Ittfari cm. iM ClfH.3V>ap<u Snif UWfr /lUecTpl iMU. Cgii. 
00^1389; L. A Waddall, oa Uh AJuta IwntiBn‘ In 

JaJ^vqnCiXXlLBO. Tlw WaC.TKlblfi^ a» rtUfOdimd 
by J. Orffith, 3Tn Is elw Cm-Tfmptt* ef 

jjoivca, t voIl, lese-o?. 

W , Chooie. 
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A| rviKAS.* 

[A. F. K. UtiK 3 CNL£]. 

I. IntncductiDii.—Thti Bacny] boolu, both of tha 
BuddliijtLs {e.ff. A.^. iiL 276^ Dial. [ip. 71» 5 ^} 
Aod thtt June, inro-nii lu of tlio cxbtenoe, ooq- 
tem^ioniry witLi tha fcoiiHiattDn of Baddhl5.ixL &Dd 
Jalniiim, about the^iid of the dth eeut &.€., of a 
conainuuitT of reli^ous iiiendir^inte, lA-ttom the^ 
calJ Ajlvikas. Ftodi certain Join ^riptnros Me 
fnrtberleam the founder of thie nmniimiCj 
vns K nton calied Cfoedla MonkhatL-putte fPdli 
JifciLiiAaii-puitaf Skn Jiliukari-putrfi), In tbe 
liDi'uiiitb Ajl^ ii. 133 b a man, $(uidAla-putts, 

is fioid to have been roceivied by Go^la into the 
AjivLka Domminiity^ and the the 

htUi Ah^, IP res He an account of the Ifle of GaKAlai, 
as the ScknDM'IeduGd head ol that pt miiniini ty, 
ThuU^jh the DnddhiEt SctipLurcji i. 11!^, 

260 . &IS: S.N. L Q&, Iv. L 52 ; Jat.r. 

24 j 6 i< alia faiHquently meatioa tioshla MakkhaU^ 
puttn. at ouu of the leaders of ttie she Jijlij^iuus 
mendicant communitifsa wbout Bnddhu suiKi» ont 
for epeciaJ animodi'craLan, they never OKplicitly 
connect him with ttio Ajli^iku^^ or atate that he 
wu their leader. Bot tlint on this point the 
Buddhut tradition did not really dilTer from tLici 
Jain, is sfLOum by the fact that both attrftmte 
to him the holding nf the nib^o-philosoidiical 
doctrine of the itci;aLmn of free will and moral 
rBEiKnuihUity. 

On the exact eignUieatien of the name Ailvika' 
M'e have no iuformaliam The Skr wcru ^Ttu 
incana thu mwln of life, er iiTorsMlon, of any 
l>4irtfcu.lar clua of |ieople, whether they live u 
■hnneeiioMers^ij] the world or^ oa relicicma mendi- 
canL^ have mnounctKl the world, "jfhna ' ri"hU 
Livalili[>tKl ’ iMibyc^-f^ira) waa in tliO Hn djTi i ^t. 
sVfflem S 2 i ; 147 ; 146 } one of 

the ci^ht 'pathit^ iacumbeat ou the mendicant, 
The word bein^ a derivative uf uytra, 

means one who ub^r^'en the mode of Jivlntf appio- 
printe In' hi» clasff. We shall aee in tlia s^nel 
that there li 3onie granud for believing that Ge^la 
held pecnlior view.ii oa to the djten of a mEndlcont 
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fcdhririaf Ifrichl kbtrtitfal 


ii-laEii w uacfl ]a ibEi irtlcl*: 


Md liltuli HtUhn el tha AhftMMua 
ChLalAmatfL 

Biidilhlit BvtUh Ip SBKi vrf. xL 
IlLhaQilarluf'a naport mi Uk Hvmnih Sanihrlt 
utiw, issa.«L 

nhmnnl;i Sutra. Gskotls edlLkUL 

Bp. OoptHtQa'I nudiltiianK, 

Pficbl nlUfa. 

t^tJapufl ol Uh Bodd^ tramlaiaij In T. W. 

Bbira I%T(dL 
Eplfia-pllba lotncB, 

JiOnii Bdnaa, llxtl L lad iL, In S3if, xxtL 
and kir. 

J'tLnkaf, 

KlallMin' i edittel nf the llalii.bUdWL 
Italpa ^utra, tfEnnanq JacaLl. 

Ha^Jblnu SlJOf*. 

jtevhluui'i n«deii tlotUBa BmMhaa 
•d-U^r S. Wuiaa. 
[.^dmbenra nn'ldha 

** Jlacrttci, uhI Balnt* rf tadk, bw 

J- Q. Odmi. 

EUx^blD't Ufa of ItVcIdha i 
SmlLb'i AIdIu, In fLulcn Cl India SeH^ 
liogtb Incilao InaiiiriptlijQf In 
of InJilL ^ ^ 

flenart'i lna^jitioiia d» l^iadud. 

^ubwkrUiiin, In JifanSuLna, J!art tl, 
J>aif]ira.tiaMUga, 

1^qm«Afala TjUafni 
tuMHira «1 oi liw lUMTadkt*. 
rranuotLpna M Uw SiKtIl ratcmatlmu] Ceni 
of OrltataUata 

tTrOfaca Huaa. e<L bf E., IlMmln In 
HwothaCa 
Vti'ana OntntjU Jnurnil. 

VliLija Pj^alLB. tr. In 3311, vola tin nii m,] „ 
W«b«r» tndwr^ Stqdim 

WlIlLEn'i MndeVO Bkmlqisi). 
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who wsa tmly Ubernted from the fetters of 
It WOE prohahly for ihifl reason that he nud hii 
adheicttts came In be Icnevru os AjlviJiat, or thia 
men who held the pcDulior doetrine of d,; 7 m. All 
the ludicattoRE that wn have tend to nhow that, sj 
naual in such eoMfl, the fiamc woe not taken hy 
thtjuiBclveit, bnt given to tfienj hy their on^mnentis 
and that lu their moutli it wiia toe&nt to be oppro' 
briuon. Ab we shall see, Goejila, by bis condncl, 
laid himself open to the charge of msmeerity, in 
that lie ptactmod religiniiv meiKticoiicy, not os a 
means at salvation bnt aa a means of 

lining a liveltboud, as a meie prDfes..iIou (<^ 7 ivi|i. 
I'he name 'Ajivika,* it appeorsj woe migmalty 
meant to stigmatise (roefila and his followors a.i 
‘ professional# ^ i thongh, no doubt, in later times, 
when it become the distinctive name of a luendleoat 
Order, it no longer cfuried that oFfcruiive meaning, 
i, Per^niU History of Gosalo.—The fifth Ahga 
of_ the Ji^e, eoppfflacjnly known on the 
Sutray gives ns a fairly connected anj iletailed 
account of the life of Qoadla xv, 1, ir, in 

l/.D. App, 1 ). According to thlB arcount, GDa^a''fl 
father was a maAAAa, a kind of piufcesicuuLl be^i;ar, 
whoM luune wbe Mahkbali. Hecco be was know u 
BE the J/aaMofi-^uffi'j or the #o]]_ O'f Mahkhali. 
Ills other name, GoejUa, he xecelvud from tlie 
circtttcujtauce of having been ham in a cowshed 
in wbieli his parents, foiling tu obtain 
any oilier refnge duHng a certain rainy seaHjm 
bad taken sliel ter, hert fte grew qp, he adopted 
his father’s profesEltm of a NUTH^ki. In the conr^ of 
his joiLrneyinga he repeatedly feU in with Mahkviro, 
wbOj. just about that lime, hod cumluenCCd the 
wandering life of a Ifif^aniha * ucctlc. Seeing 
the great respect In winch Alahlvlra was held by 
the people, GoHilla determined to attach himself to 
him. Thoag'b at first repulsed, be succeeiled nt 
tost by hie imimrtunity in being aocopted iL* a 
dUcipIo by MoMvint. But the tw'o men were ho 
dlircnmt in character and temper, that after vii 
years, owing to the inmneeritj and trickery of 
Goailla, the companiiondilp was dlasolvedh Go^Ia 
now Sot Up aa tbe rival leader of a separate com< 
muiiity of reli^ous mendjcantE, called AJiritaMt 
and with hU followers estahlished his haadquartorE 
on the premiii^a of a letter woman in the tewn of 
SAvatth I tSrAvjutlh A iter thelapee of elxteeu years, 
MahAvlTEu, who never in the meantime appears to 
have met bin former comnaniun, liapi>enM to visit 
ijft^vmtlhJ, ondj heating of the ialluence which Go<^a 
woe wicldiiig there, he took OccaEiDn to expose the 
false chnmcter of tho prufotding ascetic, Un leom.^ 
ing this, GosAbk, threatening vengcanea, at onm 
procoedM witli hii followers to wEiere hfahAvlra 
with his XigganthoA was lodging. Here he began 
tliu dispute by putting forwo^ on in^gonlous argu¬ 
ment to prove that ilah*vlra waa miatakon in bla 
identity, and that, in reality, he was a totally 
dilfereut ricr^u frum thu Gosfila whom hlahJlvlra 
Iiod oncB Icnnwn os hia eotapnniem. Oil Mah6rllJll 
cdntemptuously brushing oridn this wphb<try, tbe 
infuriated. Go^a grossly abused hiH tulverimry; 
and the two rival foctienH oauie to blowa In the 
light two of Atabftvrra's diadpica were disahled. but 
in tbe end Goa&Ia, being discomfited by 3fuhiv^ 
in n persoruU cnconntor, was compdl^ to retire 
in disgrace. Tile tennta of tlis rinils^ and the 
eonHH|ncat dkirust of the townspeople, now mode 
Goeala'a [imitlan in Savatthi q^tenablc. This 
preyed ou 111# mind no mncb that it bec^o utterly 
unhinged, and, throwing nritle all ascctie restiwnt, 
he gave blmaeif np to driukiug, ainginf^ dancing, 
aolidting thn potter woman, and b^piinkling him- 
self with the cotd inuddy waterpf the pottcFaabop. 
Six mentha of thin riutoua living brought on hia 
end; and with it come a niDiDCUtaT)' retum of 
' aim iIiHntd t fat JJ. IL p, xiv, taeUule &. 





ajtvikas 


seo 


reason arni tlio Boasw of remnrse. Hli last act 
Mas to ftckaowImlKO to bu diadpilee iJje tmCh of 
MahArlra'a Btatimflnt re-^pectlnj^^ himHlfp and to 
instnicl tiuni lo buiy him Mibh e^eiT, im'J'k ol 
and publiclj' bo piTDclatin tia bHciiib. 
T!ifl dificiplesh it is addod^ relcaiiieil froni oanymjj 
oat iho dj'iof; InstnirtiaEiH df iJidir ni&sbcr^ 

Sach is Uto onliwtAOda df tba itory of Gos&La’i 
life in the Bbaj^vatt SillJfa. The Baddhint refer’ 
ciu?H5 to hil life are mndi briefdT« Baddha^bog* 
(e, 410 A.I>.>, in hifl dammentfljy on the Difihn 
(S. V. pp. 143 , 144 . tr. in U.D. App, Hj. 
tells 01 that Mahldiaii M’U the njUuu of Gos&lai 
and that the latteJf nuiie mrh Ldvcn t* him becamsa 
lie WHO Iwni in a oowihedr Having broken an dil 
vessel thrndgh careleseneRs and fearing chaaliBe- 
ment from Ini nngir maator, who had canght him, 
be broke away, leAvnig bhs gnmenta in hia maetor a 
hands. He fled naked to a village, whsT* the 
pBObliD offered him elothoa; but he mfufied them, 
homng to make a better liviag as a tiaked arhaU 
orlioly mam 

Ttia ttre aomints—^ kJ n ■» lUi to quiu 

Ipdrprnijeiit otiier. Ons U SndiUiiJt, ihs -fitlur Ii Jain; 

uid Uk buddbirU umI Jtjiiir btla« Hctk. vracild 

iKiC rivwa. ITareertr, Boddlugbom 

iB OjlcKi, vhn< tlM JuB SedptursK » wf DDw liavt ttueiUi 
itstb oapiMisd praliaUvin ItidlL AU tlie m^n nlu* 

abk an tbi (tq HoanntL beib la miwt of the poiiiti In whb;^ 
tbEf a*tnc and lx whfcli Umj 4lffar. Tliy ai^cns ia two piSBti: 
Drst, trot OwiUk mi bam al knr purat^ In a mnom, 
■jul antn^QsntlT took op Oh tumtaiian of a naktd nllciou* 
HHDdhaat; arkd, paOdThllj, thit thJi prolnplna nt hli na aol 
ilncen, but adowtid iDm ]7 for tbrft aika of getting' an Uk 
tlT[u. Ttf grcniEiii far tbi bsUil In (kvUa'i InubwMrftT, u 
Willie abowa In tba Paqaal, hi aeoanltnE to both thi 
dbhta and the Jniai taut GoaUa ihs onJ^ laaght but al» 
pnaUiHi aatiMmiaa [Wnrlnta 

'nw poliit □□ whkfa tha tH uoannta dJacr ii ina mearJng 
of tba BUM ' ■ of' Milikhaili-ntta.' AnOnnUng to Ua# 

JaliuL HnUhaU k tha nvn* oE Gnik i klhir, and ■ dirivatliHi 
tiwD nwAUo, AauHlLnf to lha Omldhlita, It k llu tume of 
Cengk bjmHU. dcriTaUna Ehiu BuAbEw la Indaltnribk. 
Hw PHkrit mdAitAaK ii ttw wmiaJant or Ihi Bkr. ward 
noalnrfa; but tbera nxkla na worn Tnoitv, (ha aqalvalmt of 
iMAfiJUiL TIM lattof won], in kct. bai not been Eouiid aajr- 
whan but Eu Uu iHuga of Iha ShwTici Sutra whli^ ad^ 
dttHi Jt ai tha wnint ot (ba naina HaMthall. aad It k p7*- 
wam^T an Luvenklin dd Akl MtHwair, tha lUBanbig of tha 
hT^thaUcsil laonl ipuAbta hi nut oerkliilv Iuiowd to tha old 
mniDvntaiOTa. Tfaua, wUk Abbara Dara ID6Q ab.), in bk 
nivmn»aiitTy oq (ha Vhagairali Sutra, nipklni It to UBaD 'a 
Wnd nl bc>c^ Ibat (tIh to artncl alma from (bn peapla bf 
ihoning th™ pliztnrta nl (malignanit^ dettJea whklb ba carrlu 
about with him," fltmaclUHn^ 1140 a.t,h In hk MnuniBntnxy 
m tin Abbidhiiia CfaSpUndid <0. a^ K. ¥«iM TVSi}, laTa that 
It k a aynnaTHi of tha mllkiwwn wort muyadAa, ■ a banL' 
Tbt truth, no doubt, ii that «aAlUa/f-HUfa k a formatioD Ilka 
'a man it tba KbjaHoUn'Oha eplihFfr al UahlrnaL 
or ,Vfj^dniJu.^td;.' a uandimDk of w N kt^tha Onlor.' ft 
di fter tbw Ooau u naiin? origtnallj Mougud la Lbs H a f i T i h a U . 
or Va^airn, Olajii Of t«%loua mADdlcAiTEa Thg htt aarlj 
ciktsnca of tbia kfud uE mandtent in India k pTOTed by tM 
fast that: Uue orielnatad gramnurfan Flolfli (n w Aah In hk 
Ursmmar <Ti 1, 14*1 aapkini tba rpimatljMi of the iuimi. 
AvardLog to blrrt , a Uukanh wai ao alkd ba^nau bn wtM 
1b Ufl hud a haiDhOo >tafl (nualora). On. aceount ot thli 
imotkc of OBfiylBg a itaft, ba m known alaO aa 
at a ^ ooa^alaflE-'nLan.' Pat^Jali, in bk OOCniUttltl on PkQuu’a 
ataiHMht (BLilah. DL «I)l turt^r aaplahu (bat lbk kind, of 
waiKftling mandbmnt .^pUrfin^kl^ hi oalkd Mmkarin net ic 
aiimh bacaoM bt oarrlad a AaSraibH^H ba pmhsd Lo !ia*i 
rahounesd all aOtivilim. Tba znEarebCe in LbHO tWD IftatmBjcUtl 
Ii to tba fast that tJuri wn two grvln of (btaa UaiJwrint or 
J!ta’dttp4i^tt, In tha tntrFr grada, tha aicntk oairkd ut antnal 
■talT. in addliloD to a btggun Ww1 apvl a rLdp «E lotn-efaiCh 
((n:[i^.hSfU[koin«)^ In (he hlgiMr grailS Of .FOrOfMAdKhM, bo 
ahudoned thw thrao p oa M hwia. obiming abaolDt* r«, 
Dunriatian aa hk oslj f (a0 Of rnUauna flAM.3A (L 17*-7&). 

lb gneieut IbdiA, nt one tirne, the tendency 
appenra to hbve been v«rj prevalent to adopt the 
li/e of ft homelcBB wandering ascetic. Often this 
life was atiopted fr«ai aoncere religiooe motivAs; 
bat prolmbiy os often it was dne to ■ mere love of 
vngmucy and dislike of honest work. It woe not 
limited to any particular daos of peopia; hnt it 
was probably more prevnletib among tba lower 
cloatsea. Among the upper classes (Lho »-ciiJled 
' tMne&'hom'} the BraliC^ie law-giveni attempted 
Ui regulate it by enacting that the early yean 


ahoold be devoted to edneation and the middle 
years, to reoiing a fauiily ^d pursning H prO’ 
fession, while only the declining y'cara (night be 
given np to tbo OBoetie life, ft may be doubted 
whether then wholcwme regnlation over w'ofi much 
obKned in Indlfui wdetj: the tendency to de¬ 
vote the wliolft life to riiiigioua [uendiron^ waa 
too otroug among the people. Tbo Moekmin, a 
rule, led a solitary liJu, and the adoption of this 
manner of life was Open to very grave abnMU. 
Eonco some men of cummimdiDg perBonality cun- 
ectved the task of regulating the tendency to tha 
OAoetie life, not by oheeking it, or restricting it bo a 
certaan peTJod ofmo, bat ty orgoninng the mcodi- 
cauts into communities governed by strict mJcA of 
oonductv Such man were the founders of Bud¬ 
dhism and JaLniam. C^wAla, from all BcoQunta, 
won hardly a man of liat ntanijh Ho teems, by 
natural dibpo4iitloii, to have belonged to the baser 
sort of ^laeWrlns, who mnde religiooa mendiGaney 
a ptetnkt for an idle and aoll-iadulgoat life. The 
e^tence of tMa bomer sort of mendkanta in 
liiiciodt lodia is vounbod for by a curioua piecn of 
fulkiore. It ocenre In the Tittirn Jfttaka (No. 433 
in J&t. iJL 5421, The vereea ocenniug in the 
Buddhist Jfttakoa embody the most ancient folk¬ 
lore ^if a TTiuch older date than Baddhlfim itself, 
fn the l2th and I3tb verses of that J^ktka a 
mendicant of the baser sort is dt^ribed, among 
other things, as carrying a bamboo staUf 

which shows that be most have belonged 
to the cTmoi ol niendicATi E:b who were known aa 
Bki-dapi^B, or Maakarins. But what gives par¬ 
ticular significaiice to this notice La that the much 
later commentary idcntihGa tbaE; meodiennt as 
on .^Ivika. It _ia dear that in the month of 
lha Huddhlabe, * Ailvika' wob a lerra of reproach 
appUcahlo Ld ft huLfikniin or £ka-dandln of the 
hoa&F sort Thii seenia to eiplaia why it wna 
that both Buddhists and dmns call GosAla a 
Moukh^, and any that ho was ft Under^ of 
Ajlvikos; and very pcnsibly he was not only him¬ 
self a Mohkhali, buL oIbo, da the Jains uy, the 
iUegitlmate bod of a MahkhalL 

Ll II diffloult (a eutucmlan Uw loutlv* whkb Indoccd Cniln 
La sliaHU to Mkhtiinu It vuiy tw Lbst tbr ooDiut 

wllb dut ixllgluan caLbuika* t«opanruv Vdkuup UDb betkr 
Intinck la d^iUa^ astnm; Or IL mny bft Uat, u the J^in 

KOOQDt •«¥¥¥(<, MtlOIKdl tO ]«UU train HiMtItu mOrapOUAt 

' LHcki otok tnde.' In thi Eanuer nltnnishrs, hli UHciitlon 
with MiMTin hid 00 fpMiaUHnil cffMA On him. Tbqra voUnS 
to ba no hhod '■irhrawr to c[q<E>tkin tlM tmth of tba Jsin itotc- 
BMfit QmAli took up hk biadqiwtan nn tlu pmnJiea of 
s poUtr WHBU. Thit xrt uf d]i^ deCuoe of ttoa of (he 
rulm ol mliidHii mfmUcuHgr, ramflriuEd u Lt k Irf 
Buddha'H wifl-kiw vn sHrarraora OC d A M l i, Uirowi sa Lnfoitnilnjf 
light aa Uin reel ctautdkf ol Ebe uun, Ttwre k, no duufai, 
Mtuetblnf bfsglc in tbi clralng iwh hjI Oiakli'i Itlu; the o^u 
expanm of hk kiuoe l>y lisbkvirt, lo (be fsn (xf hk ewa 
dplee sod fritinr-townvpQopk, the wnKq*i^°t junotal ikrui^ 
ranat, ud Uw Qnnl moineiiticy temonia, Bul ibe feeUBf of ptj 
wlU bo lUMiiiLtiri by the tIiw Ukeo of Ooiili'*. rad clnnutiT. 

The JJliagavatf Sfltra Hot 1250 a, 12ti3a) static 
that MahAvira earrived GoeAla niAtcen ycom It 
also states that GosAla’s desith was colnddcnt 
with the ntiat war which King Kun^a (Aj^tO’ 
^tna) of ftlagodhft waged with King Chedaga of 
V ai^Alf for the pcE^eeeicu of an extraoidEiuiTy 
elephaftt {U~D., -4pp. L p. 7). From these two 
statBinebta the year of Gookla'^s death may bo 
approximately detennined. Tbo traditionai dote 
of SfnhfiVlra'B death is u.c. 527, Thia would place 
GonAla's death in Itc. 543. Bnt that date is 
rather too early. The elephant above mentioned 
w'as giveii by king Seniya [ liimbisira) of Mogadha 
to his yoDngtr eon Vekalla in diMregoid of the 
superior clabn. of his older eon Knniya. It nmy 
be assomod as oerLain that Knniya only awaited 
hia 601101100 Into the eieicuie of power 

before comnioneing the war for the possOii^Eoii of 
the elephant. Now Seniya made over the throne 
I to tkih Aon KunLyn 4ome yean before the Utter 
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murdered Min by a stow course uf Htfljvnticin. 
Tbla iDiuiiiijr hapjieiied In tJie yeiir n.C. ot 
^ ght j-ottfifl btforo the death or Buddlia, wMch 
LtoeU loot plaee, ns is now pmctiiAlly in 

ikd. 4Ui!. jtaliflTlra died boiud time, it is not 
known how lon^, hefoie Buddha. But (roadta 
died Fixteeu years before MaLukvlra, in the year 
of the war, (ind that wai: must have taken place 
in the year of Kuniya^'H accession to regal power, 
and that aoooa»ioa cannot well be ploeea at a 
long interval before the murder of Beruyai All 
tbeoe cooditionn are best satUitied by asimmiog 
tiiat MaMvlnL died in B,Cr 4S4, two years earlier 
than Buddha, ami tiiat consequently the deatJi of 
(joaAla and the wax took place in PrC, sixteen 
years before the deatii of MabAvtra, and ton years 
before tba murder of Seniya, Aocordinj^ly that 
year, B.C. COO, may Iw taken aa the approximate 
date of the death of Gosftla. 

3, Doctrines and prfictices of Gosala.—Keither 
Gof^a nor any of h ie Ajlvika followers has left us 
any record of their doctrin™ and p^ticei. Ac- 
eonlinf iy wo are reduced, to the necessity of f orniinn 
onr opinion on those two points from the occasional 
references to them in the mconls of their rivals, the 
Boddblsta and Juiiui. Their statements must, of 
oonrse, be accepted with some caution; bnt their 
general tmstvrorthiuess ifl gnoronteed by their 
agreement in ail ommlial pointo. This agreement 
poefipfSE all the more volne, as the staicmiuits, 
oomi^ from two mutaolly hoaiile sects, constitute 
two umependent sources of infonnatiom 

In the Buddhist Majjhima Nikaya (i. 51411^,, N.R, 
ii. 2^) there ocenrs a very mstructiTe itstonient. 
Bnddha is rspresented as ^vidin^ the aecetio AyB^ 
terns wbiEifa diOcred from his owrn into eight clas^ 
Four ol these he oondemna as ‘ living m ineonti- 
nency* ((ZjkmAtai3-cAaT^a.-vdsi]i; of the four others 
he says only that they are ' unsatisfying' (aiuusa- 
tiAn}. Among the latter he claases the system of 
htahlivlrti, while amoag_ the farmer Le places the 
system of Goedlar The dUfluclion is clear. Bnddha 
olgected to Gos&la on ethical gmunds^for bolding 
pi^ciplca th»ietfcally and practically immemT 
Hi* eyntem, indeed^ he oDnceivod to Iw thu most 
miKhievoM {ri.iV, L m ; O B. S2, IM f Dial. 71h 
and its author be stigmatlred os ' tbe bad man ‘ 
whu, lute a fisherman, caught men 
merely to destroy iliEm. 

The fnndsmental thesis of the astern of Go^k 
is stated, in the Buddhist and Jain ^riDteies alike, 
in slightly varying but subatontially identical 
nbroaeology. _ The Jain Uv&soga Q?, 11^, 

mill, l^J) gives it os follows; * There is no such 
thing ns exmtian or latnnr, or power, ur cner^, or 
human strength i all things ate unalterably fixed ’ 
fcf. S.N. ilL 210: A.Jf. i. 2SSJ. In the Buddhist 
DJgha Niknyafp. fi3 * DieA 71} tJie pith of Gcuidia's 
system is more lully atalcd as foBoww; 

‘Tbirs li » twB, altbsf toftMdtuals or remsls, Kn die do- 
pnrilJF of beb^*; iner twcCmB dEjnTcU wldiiKit rEmaon dc 
E stutcL Ukora [■ ao eeuto, eltte rmsdraiil* or iraa:*, for Uw 
thff bwHcofl iribbcuE rsuoa « aoaa 
Kolftlllf deewu elObrr on OH't own. effortir of OH tlue dlOfU of 
oUict*; 111 utFft, DatUsti dsjHtidS on uj' tunLui dTart, Ibr dnrt 
is i» neb Ui^ u pgwHer onam, orbuoiKi woftiiq pf tumiaa 
str<i](tfa. ^sTTiLhlaE Uut toGvlci ft*, tbe hMiw enlmelii 
thsl hu ■Bpsnfl.r.. tb* Imer tver^'LbioK 

tbet Is prCtowlEd iJ] uiimsb}, Dm^tluci); ilisi 
Sd ptulth Is dcstLtats o4 IVpitw. pcrwvr, t>r nkEip. Tcutir 
nxTiiv St Uf tluOi sro du* EO Iwte, t« tflsTr UTlxnq- 

lnsa^ mad tlwif own utura; sad tt Is ks. acocHdmfioe wtUi ibrir 
la OH or otbsf pf tht dx clises{sad bdew, p. SSsj 
mvn Bxptiriiiiflfr AIM -Of pmiii.^ 

Row this sysUtm,^ in Its thooreticol oniMt, waa 
W'orked nat in detail, we do not know. The Bml^ 
dbist and Jain Scriptures give ns no f nrthcr informo^ 
tion. It U evident, bowsVETj that, jn pritunpie, it 
w'OB m thuraugMgOidg kind, ol do berminism. denying 
tbe free will of man and his moral responsibiUty for 
any eo-oalied good and aril. It Is H|nal|y obvionm 


that, if carried out in practice, the principle woold 
be roost mucliievons. Both the UnddhletR and the 
Jaina agree that Goaflia did carry his principle iaio 
pmctice. QuiLdha, oh bcfoiw stated, charged liirq: 
wdth incoDtincncy. MahAv tra is cqtlnJJy cCnphailc. 
Ha sccUBCd him. of tcacbuig that 'im aaratio oon^ 
mits 00 am if ho hoa inCercoui^e with women ^ (J.iiu 
iU 411|. He charges hia folloaem with bcliiig " thg 
aUvea of women* [(ft. ii. 271)), and says that "they 
do not lead a life of clioati^ ‘ [lA. ii. 2^J, To t lus 
charge GoaUJa laid himEclt open by his own action 
in choafling for his hesdqujLrlcrs Ine premises of a 
woman. 

From the fact that ibc Jain Scriptures roainUUn 
tliat originally Gorilla woa a duciple (ififyu) of 
Irial^vli^ it would appeex lliat, beyond his deter^ 
minism with ita practical applicatioo, thcra waa, 
in the 10010 ^ no difTerenca tMtwOQo bis doetrinea 
and tho^ of Mohiivlr^ This cuQcluiiioQ is also 
jTuggeated by the statemenL cf tbe Jain Khagnvatf 
Sdtrat App. I. p. 4}, that Goehla*e ayatem was 
* tidren from the cigbc MabAnimlttsa, a portidu of 
t^ was.' TbeiiC Fawaa j[Pdrww}j, or ^Originnljs,' 
ware believed to be tbeoripnal ooci^ textu Uiugbt 
by .ftlodiuvira bilnBCif to hut dUciplea {IA xvii. 2^, 
II. 170, 17 Ik The reneraJ identity of Go«htt’a 
syuteni witli that of kfahAvfm is further ccahrmcd 
by a enrious scheme of claHsihcatlon of * all beings' 
[oarKi-Mrith]}, wltich in the Buddh^tDigliaNikAya 
(p. 54 ; Dial. 72} U attributed to Gooflla, Thu Ci-. 
treme conciseness with which the scheme is stated 
makes it very difficult to understand It, and to 
compare it eliectively with the systsm of hlahAvira 
aa set forth at large In the Jain Beriptures^ But 
two important particidiini can be dcBnitely identi' 
fied which are specially claimod by the Jains as 
doctrines of MaharSJra. 

In thb ODiuHifoD Et Is wmlh notiiM U»t Uvi vsfi' uma Kb?™, 
with Uha dtirpOeo at QosUa's mncTedimf inoE»l, ta, in ihir Uud^ 
tUilrt IfollluEU yiltljm L 617, N.It it ffiOf and 

Siki7m^..V. liL 211, tia. mribUKd. iC lb* rclilPW* nifiKuCWlt' 
.Fikudhi KsClKliajm*, uhI la tb* TilKlan Dulra (It.L,Dr p- li)3} 
lo tba rrilffiiaur lueiidicut AJiim Ksurkunbil*, ThcK tw&Bwi. 
tocitbirwith GnOlaUaSUuU-potU, tNiUiDKfid bi Hut [reaper 
ill mfmilcaBt Irwlm' whoni Buddha citia pt™nLMuUy lUE^ 
m hb rivpJa Tint aHi« thn« v«ni UoUnra fifUapiiU. tfa<i 
leadif or Hh Ilujotu owl SaBjsra &b^E- 

pnUo. It wuuM appnr, thefribrt, mab Uul rf iai flfa l M y 
M±«bu woi Ln rMlit? cookowa to sU to* lix cneuihcafib 
Ont Uiil pwk'Vi MTV m it on iptillisUaa poculMr tn bhnoclL In 
Lbs Goav ni i}a^U* tli* ap^UeaEun t«4 ihi dnLciuEQbrt lln*; ud 
Lbfs, IndoHl, b eipfidur ie|Cf«t4d lir lbs dcimnuiUit awol 
itiMiMloii to tta tefafiM in (h* Stklyi. W3ih Tmi-am bo 
Qpn lieu of t0« BdiBins.—tOot wOkh rnfor* to tlie 'eoHdoui 
Hol" (klIIAiL filer. naftjiAi)—tu aenetal ocnairnDt, with dlflir- 
HUFi li. dctul, b dlf«U(T afflmw Oj Hi* BuddlLlol Scriptuiii 
Id tbs VellhlJM KiUjn flv. WlA *■ in to* Dif h* 

Vikiva (a. 51 : l^idt it, ift]^ It U oUted (fiu sU Lbt fix mMt- 
Illauii le*d#« klUw taegjht. Ln mwritJfln l* Buddha 
the OMit wfltiDaiW tu «i£k alW dootb, tOouKhtOtr 

jllfltrwl unosa Uieni«ilve* u th th* uaut ttiod* of •xinenua 
□fWlJa b hM^>' buddhof tuata) to hav* Odd Uu* the hhiI '0*d 
form" IrnfO -wWI* MohlTm OeU Uiat IL WtM ' fORuJHS' fdirilplk 
but vtUt ttn* unu ezutljr EmporOed we Bo not kHW. 

The Bfibenie of elaaailication itself is aa foUowa 
(D.A*. d4j Dial. 72 i ef. App. II. pp. 17-29} : 
♦ThutH are 1,4CK>,W0 principal aorta of hirtli, and 
again 9000 {or 00,000 according to the Dulva, Jh L, B. 
p. 108} others, and again 600-. There are ftOO »rta 
of itamur, and again S (acenrding to ihs 6 
and again 3 (aceuniiDg to act, woto, and though tJ: 
and there u a w"hule J&rraia and a liatf tarrjia {the 
whole being a Aarwui ol act or word* the hail a 
htrma of thought}. There aic K modea of con^ 
duct. 02 periods, U dasstei 
9 Dtagus of a man's life, 4S00 oorts of 
{d/fm}, 4900 flOTts of 'rimdermB m i'^Jjcanl^ d™ 
regtoiw Luhahited hy Nfigas, 2sJ<» facultm 3000 
purewtoriea. 30 depo^ttorffif, i productioM 

ham conreioua «mls {msa'l}, 7 fmm unw^oua 
bclnga, and 7 f™m parta twu jomta 

of sugar cane}, 7 »rts of davw . of m^ 7 of 
MHa^Aoj (gohlini). 7 of lakes. 7 I™ and m 
^or prceipicci)^ 7 imporiant and jOO unim|«rtant 
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drt&ma. TLorc bja S,40O,OO0 penodif during 
wbit;]! both foola and wiaq ^ik^, wnuderin^ in 
tmn^igr&tioiL, iitiail al lut timko an i^d of paiof’ 

To thi* Schama Gosala iit r^proscntad ms appeDding^ 
his a-Ku detonninut vaniimv: ‘ Though llo v.-i» 
Bhonld hope Umt by Mima p^ictLlar \*Lrt.iui or per- 
foruiance of dnty or peofljioe or ho 

may mako mature the (mberttod) JtnrMna, that ia 
nob yob matniv^ or thoogh the fool thoold hopo 
by tUa MJue mwiTn . to get rid of kiinnA that hu 
matimdp neither of U^m am do it. Tha isuo 
and jiftin, lueaxarod ont 14 it were rrith & mot^ura^ 
civnnet be flJter'^ in the wnrae of tnuumiigntkm ; 
th^ be neithet ioereue por decrease thereof, 
neither e^oeu nor doheiepL-y, Jii^t as a ball of 
Htring^ irheo it 19 OkBt (OTlJli, 'trill sprclul qat juHt nfi 
far B4 and no father than it can unnidDil, m both 
fools iJid wise alike, vTaoderinK in trajiainigrD.tion 
exactly for the allotted tenn, shall then* and Duly 
then, tnake ^ eml of pain/ 

The two items in tha forEgning achemo which 
can dchnjtely be identified in tha Jain gystem axe 
—(1) the diviidon of all firing beinga into those 
potsfet^iug one, two, thrfi«j, foarj. or Eve aeiuea, 
which ia fnlly set ont in the Jnin UttarddAyfayttnn 
Setnt {J.S. iL S]3, also fA. i. 3, footnote ^]i; 
and _f2| the diTinon of nmnklnd into adc cLanab 
The latter division p as held by GoiaAl^ 
is ei^Uuned by Buddhngho^ in his commentary op 
the Boddhist jOi^An A'ifdya V. lE2p tr. La 
Apiy, IL p. 211 According to hia account^ Go^a 
d iebingnlshod the six olasEe^ by sue colonra—blacky 
hiue+ red, yelJoWp wbite^ and Einiremely whiba. The 
hWk clw were the hcmterBy b^tcherei murdemrSp 
tiiiovi^ in short, at] evil-doerii!. Tbs bine were the 
mendioanta known as Bhik^pr, that the Bnddhiat 
ni^rnks. The red wore the mendiiiantB known u 
Jtigpmtho, who ware |at least] a Etrip of loin' 
ch>tli- The yellow were the lay adherents of the 
mendicanU known as Aehdaktp Uiat ts, those 
mc&diciints wlio vrore no clothing whataoever. 
Tlie white were the mendicanta, inale as well pq 
femalep who were known as the Ajivikas. The 
inipreiHely white were the loaders of the latter; 
Nanda Vacbchha, fCiKia Sahkiahclm, and OoeAla 
Mohkhali.putta. 

In UwstEdaaai, wlOclt bv tsniHd tdvi, 

wm UM amipfidfliitd bj i of iLe ooSoum dlflcdw Sot 

•ttfhUy-ysGk, Etna prf, nd.yeUmp, miiiX IL IMJ. 

lit the tcit«rpivij.tjgn ol thesa taOiiiqTs, tbi two arstiEm, m tbs 
'^'=*1 •«m to dllEircoo«li|mlitT j but th* undortrinff p^- 
clpJsi^oaolaseT EnapectkxLsecnte bf tha tamB, a^eotSiw to 
tlis hlk£k iiT IboH wbo Lajar* tlxlqr btion, ij, 
litoH who (nQt[iTEi)« thi Onti □! tbr Bre i-on cr Lbs Iaw 
(aAnOssy Tbs Unt an UHavwbn IndtilM thElTjnwd or thtir 
puBOfia u thowRlio motn'rtat Ibi- lEiorth ufl jUtb of tiw 
inmlaHAdTOUhl AnAoto-eloj^ tbo intqr j^othofowho 
OTvd^jihtl: tad thbjrifly^ tauvwewbn hwuI 

tod Uilrd or (bt TOW* {fatini vid aUtfoi The zed w tboH 
who stTwn to oeotnij Uunmlm w it [4 Imp Ihe Uw. tt. Hup 
Itjf idlioKalt, Tht yBikw an Unite who t» J|no Ja na- 
tnllbwU!cmtdnt,t«.Ui«'pnritt«l'nwDitIi^ TbowhHo 
u« tboM who tuiTo tUtlotd Mwilut* vtU-eaBli^ L». the k>- 
calUd Jiivi-blpaha |Uq MthlrFft bimMlE U. IBS BKI. 

QoMlt I lutcTTintttkialtpnoCka^ tht bum, Kritb the «eh&- 
tfew that ht iniiBCT>t4 bw nHaalB£ by qipcttjqr tii'p& Tb^ 
tor hJiD tot BodilhiBU, or BUk^pi, tn Em Ercie ^ tjqo '■>*— ■ 

lof traops their dnJ* tb? fioddhiilt lud Uh npuitUda of 
briDj 'tht ixmKhen ol ttn* rto hmqnd ' thf 

nj at iptuft^niAm JJ5L IL *flO, (gotmito 3 : uid 

t.OJ, iiL aaj, loDtiioH ^ ih* sinvitbu who Uw t™ .or 
Um red eEtit; iet tfaty imv tapBrlor (o Vat BnAlhCJ!^ 
rvnArariiw pctnlnrt, hot lutedor to Utt ajivllut in tdbcflftE 
to t lalft-diaLb. Tbe Itf edhemiEa of hiewU, tbt Acbtlti^ 
or ^toUlEy uktd ' iBtdrr, rreie ibv Etth m Iht nDow ter 
Itxhih'in'i r«j[> E±ln«a Tlw edbiTVfliB Of hh^Ff, 

t4M IO-ClJ]Hi AjKflllUk, Hrfafl- AfJfiuVQlpJy -iIm wal^^cl trit^rij 
nailed, wixe Um tip*« Ibt vbit* nahSTTm'ii jeOew) 

ITb hmuflir, tad citlur letdBia, who 'PtSiad toEtlljr nak^ wfecs 

tbs tirpe el thetapniMCj wUteebiBa. In ibE< pmuMilmi tl it 
ItUirettlDpr eanot* ibat BmidhaijibOft'l llltHWttikifl tl OotaJt't 
idaaBjgrt,lI«i li bued on the ^itfLyn OIL whon, 

bowni'cr^ it In sttn'huEed Ep Ibt ™» u1We t. laadn 

I ( thin Ip eat t man texbq^] rtpt, It ooidliina the 
otnemoea aimdy aitdB that Lhe eltatUbbvT t^ite wm 
nimneq ta tU (ha riir piwslDcnt rfvtis of HyddbA fcl. JfaAd- 
Utmiia, iiL t. B if A , 


It has already been stated (above, p. £281'^i that, 
in the munx there was no doctrinal difTer^cn 
between Goeila and Mahlvlra, Thera wasp how. 
en-er, one wint on which, according to tbh Jain 
traditjon, there was a marked dinerenoo bstwoon 
them. They both accepted the no-colled /VitTHrr, 
or Origrnal Sayinga These were, later on, em¬ 
bodied in the or the twelfth Anga of 

the Jiina. The ^rrt portion of this Ahga is said 
to havo eiplnined * the preparations necessary to 
grasp the meaning of HlarUt^ra'a Hyatcm COITCCtly' 
(jU IX. 1|3J, With respect to this preparatoTy 
discaplino (pai^iirmnio:) We ate told that some 
ooontotl jdx, whUc oLhem ooujited seven groups. 
The former count a*as that of the orthodox Jains, 
while the latter belonged to cerlain schiKmatlcs, 
called A] Ivikaa or Terlsiyoa, that la, aa Abhi^adeva 
ie. 1060 A. D,) explaiEia, to the sect f/^ omr^o.} fWnded 
by GoeMrn Thrae men had their name JerArtya 
(bkr. fminditkfi] from their practice of treating 
evorytliing under three aspeota {frtfy-rtlmaiaj— 
EuaertSoDp negatiniL, and indi^erenct Thus they 
woald say, e.4. that a thing may be tme, er untrue, 
nr partake of both while Itoing mother (mf, 
sad-tLseii}. This tenotp tochnically known an the 
or the 'it may he' piindple, ia dUtinc- 
Uve of the Jains generally. It IoIIowb that the 
TeiAmyoH most have mode um of it in some special 
way, and that this special way conetitnted their 
eaventh group of preparatoiy dijsetplino fpnn- 
Afimmah It may further be Blirmieod that thle 
Mrenth group was concerned with the d/im, or 
ijFfnfceakm' of men i imd tliat for thie fobodu the 
Teraeiyiia hB4 received their alternativn name of 
Ajlvikae, nr ' Ptofessionals.' The Bubstancopf their 
teaching tin this heoil is explained by Sll&hka 
(c. S7Q A.D.) to have been that, bfiaidoe the two 
etatos of man (admitted by Mnhavlrajip in which 
be was ‘ bound fvznna, and in wliich he waa 
'^Uberated ' from there was a tliird atato 

In which he woa UEilthcr truly bound nor truly 
Liherated (/.£’. ii. 245, footnote 2). The men of 
the ^bonnd' state W'cre thofie w'he lived in the 
world. To the intermediate atate l^loiy;ed those 
who had itmounc^ th« world {like hi^iiivlnji; 
but these men, owing to their spiritual arrogance, 
were not t^y Bbeiated; they had yet to pass 
through on innaninrahle series of transmigtationa 
before they cenid roach that state ef trun ILbem- 
Lion from farina which Gesila claimed hinuelf to 
have attained. In the Bhogavatl Sdtra ffoljL 
1237-1232; RL,a p. 233; E/.ZJ,. App. IL n. 1$: 
see also 72} the latter is represented as himself 
explaining hia theory of transmigration. 

'AojairCEbia tc Biy do^ztiia,' be s^m '^oU Lhms vl» have 
tocHM. w on new bcogalnf, or tIQ hmpemlxti boeor^ pgr^ 
iHitrf, 14 Bniih ^lOQiQqe ™j pwrtod, 
daoniT whkh Uwy hkzg to bt tora, tq rciculu Uternau^ 
«na ilmEa ■< adtralc s Itoiumrst (Kbtj£Xd> wt htbq 
H s 'eofladflui beiiv' (MwsftoUAa, ehui] ah cutb, s^uku^ 
up wttb. wTvn Tmnfmotl&iis In prim durmnc b^u: 
iMThir, la tlH QOulWl 4 I IbBM ft-blrtlM, rtd Uwcwlvtscr LbB 
tfMHs 4l tto IITI lort* of IqriM, sad qI the tlitra *Drti d 
taiVM, UMl pE Iba hwdVB or S Jumna («« ibOriL p. BOl^l in 
Jr iwpe^^qEj oE IW.OM «hI 0a,ODD ®0 (erf 

tbs b,4(»,W pttt periods) thty iitijD On^i periictlEin.' ' 

To give an idea of the immeajmrablfl length of 
time involved in this ptowsa, Goadla odds; 

Krorarai 5(10 En tooitib. 

^ * f^Oh in bn^th, and K itotaa la Jrpth (» wteir* 

nzm SE SUttstedliqf bu pgren thtiai the dbMjudqnj 

oj^S ptvcsaln;, thg [ut ar (to Hrica I* niiul to Oouffei 

IE now grcfy hucdml tvui qm ci^ ot nohdot 
thg nqdrrd to cxbvut tig wtHrfg cf tto mnd 
Oii^^ oven wniiri b« «a hpiu perittl; piqd 
l'^**™** Woke nine nwJbltaJjW, Of treat 

pcnoil App. H. p. S7, iDoEaoitBTl^ 

the course of its last conscious existence on 
j ^ hsa to pOM LliToagh seven changen 

uf body hy Te-ajilmation; that is to say, the aoiU 
aurcesiijvely j,iaHBea into, and thus iie-aimiiataL the 
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dcaii of «even diFsirnt penora. In 1 i 1 a di'Fii 
rjW j GDaAJft explninSf he Left newr ttiO' toun O'! 
lLAia[^A the body oL Udu Kxm^iyAj&ialyi (wliea 
this letter died), and pued mta the (dt^l body 
of Enejjeee, Tv-euiinAtiJie it for tbq speM of 22 
ye&re, tSHien the letter diedi ha peeked into and 
rfi-aniniftted the body of MBlIailSiiia for £1 jears- 
Sioiilarly, be te-aMinated in succeesion tfae four 
dead bodifis of Hoha, BliBjaddLil, Jtnd 

Ajinna^ Goyamapulta for tho epace of Sd. 

aon 17 years respecUtdly. ‘Pinallyi’ GaHfiJa 
continues, ^eritli the seventh chiuigo I left in 
S^vatthE, on the premhws ef the wtter woman, the 
body of Ajjii^iaga, and ODtared that of GoalLa 
hlankbalt-^pottn lor the space of IB yeaia. 1 
have fulhlled the severi cnjuiges in the coarse of 
133 Years, awording bo my doetriuo/ 

T&Ls insistence Goedia on the theory of re- 
aniiuatton being hie own doctrine is of pt^icniar 
Lenportance, It is one of thqaa theertee which 
Jain tradition states to have been quite peculiar 
to Gos&la, and to have origuiabed tii_ conneiiou 
with certain tneidenta in hie life. It U deafly a 
eomewhat incou en^emn supplement nii^e by 
to bh general theory of unnsjotgration. It niast 
have be^ added for a parttoalar purpouo. hat 
that pntpost waa is pfaotically admitted by GosSift 
hbuealf. It was to refute ilaMvlra's aspandons 
un hie cliaractar. In the Uba^vatt Sdtrt, (fch 
1237 ; £7+1?., UpP'. 1. p. SI infomied that, 

in hie last enoonnicr with Mahivliii In Sivaltbl, 
GosAla said to him : 

'Ton air« mIM ma four pmHi pupil o[ 

iimiikhtti-'butte. w lf?aK ilsce dw^ uxl T«+iHre u loe 

worM *[ wiLHf 1, who un rtaJlf Ifdlj Ko^NfljiyadfS 

hsTB onlr la U» Mventh Of U» rfuwm Of todj SDtnrd into 
tliB n-sojjiuted body ct Oo^la, HxfT 1 lira f un nuMai'. 

This repudfatEon of identity certainly eeems to 
auggeet Luat the di^olnlioa of the early com- 
panionebip of the two men had taken plnco oot 
so mnch by reason of a mere tSieoTetdcel aidhreDce 
in dootrino, as on the groond of some cotuse of 
conduct which was regaided by Mahivlra, as well 
as by the people geuctaUy, as diecredltable and 
nnwurtbT of an asccticv 

Thoiiali the theory of rc+anlmatfoa was eni’ 
ployetfoy Gob/Ub. for lha purpose of repadiating 
hie identity, the incident which auggeeted it to 
him ooCDired, according to the Ehnyavatl Sdtra 
(fob 1214 et.; U^., App. L p. 3 ), at an earliEf 
lima, when Goaila waa BtUl aaiiocifttea with 
bLahavtra. 

Oant, wtUa windirioff toptlwj frtnn SQddliitdufftas IIO 
tbt two miD Mrawl > lu]^ Mani* iboib En niU 
fiHiJes; it, OvUs uaed iUiaTini wbrtfaw (ur net 
■ImuIi MuiLl peibiiiH erd wboir U* letdi would rni^P*"' 
tilh STiim tbe atmb wwdd poru^. toE that 

Wisald Oim in Mri-vreirTB af dis mne ihniti. weeid 

oob twIlSTW it; >Oi thlrtVEBy to prOrff bim a lilu, bfl qqUf^ 
^uji^ to E4s elirwli^ lcb> it up bjr tin pmU, and threw it 
smT. Aa ebiuic* would hat* it. Jail tb*a a ibawir flf ™iii ftlL 
i:a eoiVKqwrac* OT LE, LSS ^nib WU nUl sawbi td tUC* net; MVi 
mt >i>s iHdi i^r ^1 foiTDftd la Ita Hod-rwiJa hi tho ihmc - 
kiuB tlw two iD« bMl iwHd on to Kumuiartiuk On thtir 
ntun enmo time iJtennfdi tbej puHd tho idmtktl imiin 
■hr^h : and ■Mini it, Ooaio [rtnlnded. ItahJiTnol his pmfihecr, 
i^inif ttiot it wu dMT Ebst tjiw riimli hsd fiot dUd, ud ilHir 
tht Kedi hid not rariMd. lisUTlrsmtled tiwE hie [iMbtiJtqT 
had DwiB tros; tsr tho ihrub b>d pciinbsd, Hefiu thot Gaiim 
mnueU had polled EL out by Ihs not* uul Ihrowalt awr, but 
Lhst ewipff b >4 tinwljt fsH of nlntlis ihrabhsd woe lo Ur« tfiliiH 
jjmI th* Hcdi h*d IfiTOiKO Eo thn ■eed^VMtta. Kt wWod lh« 
■tlpHsflj sU pliwt" mpsbU nf nwninuUsCi. JkUJ 

would uot bitiert It, snl IrenL up to tbs plsut m e xmiinr Ms 
'tot W ihiAHEkkna, bud tssa 

Mmct, 1» drr* tto turtber eoM^mon ths» ant mJt ptuaii 
but le het sU llTfShe tolDjFi (^ss. ■■outaTiwws o»p«hJs ot rw 
Tb thlirvneJwOEStkin ^ lh» thmiy ol rtHMlmstlrMi, 
l»5w,rrtr, MiMTiiwwooW , , , _ , 

In this oonnoxion another doctrine may be 
mentioned which fa stated In the Bbagaimtl fiillm 
(fofa. 12m, 1255 : t 7 +D., App_. I. p. 7 ) to have 
been quite peculiar to the Ajlvikn roflower* of 
Goeilt U was known aa 'the E^bt Finalitiw* 
(offAa cMrtaJiadijb), ihat »» lha doctrino of the 


last drink, the last song^ the last danof, the lut 
tolieitation, Lhe leat tornado, the last nprinkling 
elephant^ the leat hghb wdlb big Btones as mUfiUe!:, 
and tho isst TirthilELlcara, ^ia. Mnhkhah-pntta 
himself. The incidents which gnve Tise to this 
doctrine arc those which attended tlio oloemg 
daye of Goa&la'e life. The bmt four 'were hia liyvt 
bcnsonal aoLa IS related already in the ptory of 
hie life (abovo, p, 25 Q f.h The neitt three are said 
to bare been remarkaUe cvisiite wliich happeaed 
jiut about the time of Goelila's death. Tlio 
tornado r^era to one of tboae decce cydonio 
storros, accomnanled with torrential rain, wtiidi 
still nccasaonaDy viait Bengal, hnt^ which are |J' 
moet nnknowa M other parte of Kortbem Induw 
The ^Bpiinkling elephant* fa emd to have been a 
huge creature which hod been trained to amn2« 
the ladiea of the royal liaTeiia when they bathed 
in tbe nrer Gongciv sjid the claim to the pna- 
ee^on of which, as has already been related^ 
occasioned a war between the kinga oL Mftgudha 
and Vai^L In this war those stone missiles are 
said to have been employed {N.S. | 17 lb) which 
evidently must have been thrown by aome kind 
of powerful catapuJL Tho mwffn d'itn of tbia 
cuiiODa dactrine, tiD donbt, is that the dnbloua 
death of their master was felt by his Jiseipleai to 
require Lnveetment with some kind of rebabiU- 
tating glamour. 

The iitcidebta attending Gois&la’a death gave 
rue to another peculiar docinxie, reportod in the 
BbagavaG hlltra (fob 12 ^ If. U.D., App, I, 
PpTbj, S). In the heat o£ bis Jeveriah excitomcni, 
Uoa&fa is said to have hold a mango in hia hand, 
and to have wettod himedf with tbe muddy water 
which it always proeant on a potter*a promu^ 
This action U ■m-i'i to have suggested tbe doctrine 
of 'the Four Potables and the Four lEapotabl«' 
{cAfrt/iSn’ papayeidt, choit^ri that ia 

the four thtngB that nmy be used na dnaks, and 
tlie four things that may be touched, but nmy 
not bo drunk. The former tofer to what is 
excretod by tho covr, what la soiled by the bund 

I c,g, wator in a pottePa vaael), what U heated 
ij the son, and what dripa from u rock. The 
Latter refer to sudb things aa water-joiu, mongos, 
brams, etc. . 

SVith regard to the practices of the Ajlvik^ 
we have an inetniotive atatement in tho Bnddbist 
Maijhima NikayiL In the 36 tb chapter 
i. N.lt i. 37 fl), Sachchaka, a member of 

the Niggantlia oommunity, is represented os ei- 
plainine to Buddbu tho practices obsened among 
the (^bcrontJi of GoefiJa Mankholi-pntta and h!i 
friends Nnsdn VaiJicliha and Kis&a Sahklchoha, 
These threa men, as wo hove seen [nboi^e, n, 
202?', ulsn ^]i>w, p. 207 '). were tbe loaders of the 
Aj [Vikas. Hesp^tlng them and thidi adherents, 
Sachchaka says; 

^Tliej iliMud bU eODtldaf {scJWataJ: tMnrdtwetai iraih ^ 
dHxni ImiWU futalMdid™); tlaj lick tlwlr food wii m tb*li 
liuuli (JtoitMmMiJMpa, p, 105^); tfatr liri ^b da all to mms 
flr 'Wilt for f«d: thfT parralt n* t«dl to bi brourtE ta ttem, 
■Hr tn to fpodiMj' prniwrtil lof Ifatn. or ^ to ft^rpl bj tyn 
CB Envitiii^: iafric«p4 tMd n«ij tlw uHjaii tt tBi pM w 

iwn lu WUcb ft S« Qotiliid, iwr food pUod witita 
vr MDdDjE Um Anwood nr ** 11*01 ihi pea^ei, nor i™ Fratu 1 
araiita #*dBir topstirr, w hwn ■ wwnin wH* citllil, w 1 woi™ 
ElTlnr iliiiCJ 4 or 1 wnniM bn InEReoui^ With » mm: por WM 
wUEb li rsdueEd (In tiima of iJnHttbtX w ‘^3,1'-^^ 

loa to, or wbm Bim mrt prWiw nwjid; ttor not m 

jfaS or flrali, MW drink IEq*M nado ftooi ri« « flom 

«E ITw^Hdta JbriiMtUa. BW nfitir 0™^ f 

torlaf: «IU ot tton tog isolr *1 ™* ^ ,*11^ 

OB« toWul id rood, otbon tog it 

tondlutaotimtoff *t«™ Ijmmw «mI i^i ! 

won* fcltort cn ** ffft of food, otam ™ tvw, o'**** ■ 

«BH ClflH fljcd onlx 0€W» * (l«r, 

1^1, OEtoU oadr OOC* trirr Ottori otJr ftW» fflrr^ 

toU'-UKWtb; Ml lUs iBBiiaiv tii*j otonrrt varimM rouUaw of 

Dfcto Kikiya (p, USi t>taL 1*71 Udi somnl ol tto 
. ajirtk* jiiirliiM is (iImoiI Mi Ebt moal* ol * n > h * d *awUo 
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AJrVIKAS 


f jrfAafiiJw y butaDL lUl IMr ■^'Ct' to tlic TnendkalLt Swiar 
I'urw IUnpa.ril>OTD, p. EflltijL «> of Uie^ rlr4b ol StuWw i 
and. i: niiy tufi ttw n^UCH In iptqaCSba .EOpOn 

Of Ihp |jqj air tfiOK* ri^l oOm^ojoiblm Q^ 

mendicBJlti, tlhlU WoCrmlni *1»U; bkl *lr™^ beMI: uJd wtlh 
fimj to tlvLr eouimcia dactrinw. !□ uay cu*. viCli rrapoA 
La MAUTIA ud 1u» M^izwthi^ ilu Id^QUlT 4avu«l «I tbdr 
e1>Hrruipei wltfa. Ihw «tb* bu bc*n pQlnt«<d <mil bj 

IVitfEMVJ aqoU la 111* [jibvliiid;lj(Hi In tb* J*lxu tTttar^jta- 
yono (mT^ 1 L [k xzil^ 

Acotber point Li worth noticing in connexion 
vriih. S&chchahii'a itatflinenL of iht Ajl^ika ppic- 
lioes* When he hud fi.iiLslie«l it, Buddna inquired 
whether the AjlTika^ wetc really able to snatain 
life on ftadi eonditton*,. aad Snehehaka oontcmptti^ 
Dasty replied that^ of DOnnse^ at other times imay 
indulged in copiens nnd eicelteat food end drinks 
end itma regained bodily ^'igear and g^w fat. 
This remark le eignlficant of the repute in ‘H'hieb 
the fiiacerily of GoeOia and liie Ajlnkas was held 
by thEiT contemponuiw. It only Berveo to cODlirm 
the EOMpicion of Gotilla^e in^oerity on the far 
mote BCiicHLs point of sexual conduct, wideb, there La 
good reason to belieye, caused the rupture between 
liim and MahAvInL 

From the way the Terisiyas, or AjIvitae, with 
their peculiar doctrine resisting tbe Beventb 
group of preparatory disciprine (abovC:, p. 262'»), 
axe spoken ef, it is clear that they were not 
regnraed ui oot»iile the pale of the Niggantha 
oonuDunity. Their doctrine might not be accept- 
(vhle to the majarity, it might even be Bchtamatic, 
but it was not condemned aa heretical. It might 
cacEe frieticn betvrcen its prepoonder^ Gosma^ 
and bis aowdate, tlahuvlra, who reject^ it; hut 
ft ^iQold not have caused that total Hepatadim and 
intense hostility which we aw taking the plaice of 
the early aauMiatton of the two men. For tbla 
change clearly there must have existed a special 
cause not eesentially connected with the TerAbiya 
or Ajtvika doctriner W'hat this cause was we are 
DDwhere explicitly told. The Buddhists are julent 
On thq point, lluddba, wc know, dlnliked Gos&la, 
but be nad never been in pemooiiLl touch with hiin^ 
and the quarrel of GosllJa with MaliAvIxa did not 
greatly tntereet Liiu or the Buddhists, It was dif- 
farcat with Idahavlra. In the earlier years of tbeir 
ascotic life he and CrOsAla had bWn associatoiL The 
snlrtcqaent dilrcrencc iJid total sepnraGon could 
not but he # matter of importance to the Jaina 
Yet even b their Scriptures —bo far as we know 
them at ynoseut — no explicit statement of the 
cause UT rctoon of the wapAxation U recorded. 
\V« ate left to drawconclnsioue from aome indirect 
indicalions ; not are these at all obscure in tliicir 
Mg^tlveness, The reported choice of Goe&la’B 
beadqusrtcrs on the premises of a womau, and bis 
attempt to repudiate hU identity, clearly point 
to, not a doctrinal, but a practical gmund of sepium- 
tjon, to socne^diserediLable feature in the conduot 
of GosAlsu VThat this feature was is plainly enough 
indicated in the Sutra-krUtngn (j.S. iL 2+Sj. 
AnFwciing the contention of GosJUa (alx■^■e, p. 202), 
tliat men who, like Mah&ytrs,, had renounced the 
world belong to the intomediate suto, and. 
were still liable to be involycd in HurniJt, just as 
clarified water again becomes dahled, while he. 
Gosala_ himitelf, liad mehad Ute state of perfect 
liberarten, MahAvfTW points to the caudnet of 
Goslkla and his followcra: * These men do not 
lead a life of cbestitr.^ That fact, be means to 
nay, should be enougn to satisfy ‘ a wwe man' as 
to tbs truth, or otherwise, of Gosala's contention. 
In this connexjun it may be uotod that, in the 
Ehagavatf f^fltra ffola 1275.-1291; App. I. 

ppu MahA^ra is represented as iromeally 

applying to Goa&la his own dcctricfl of trans- 
Tuigretions, and showing bow Gasala^ instead of 
bemg in the ctato of tree Hberatiun,. hod after his 
death to pass throngh an Latarminable tranuuigra- 


to^ series, the several stepe of which he spaciiiei, 
b^ore he re^y atlained perfectiom 

There w, however, a pa-wage iu tha Sfltta-k^tltb.ga 
w'hich la even mor* explicit in. its suggcativeneM. 
It records [J.J. ii. 409-4131 a dlsputatloQ which 
Ardrska,. a toLlower cf Mahjtvira, held with Goa&la 
reEpccting the points OH which the latter did'ered 
from Msh&vlrL These are, hret, a charge of in- 
consLatsucy against Mah^vErm, that be at lint wan¬ 
dered about as a islngle monk, but afterwarda 
surrounded himKlf with many monks [; secondly, 
a charge of misplaoed severity, that he insisted on 
four restrictions which OiHsAla rejected s thirdly* a 
charge of iplritnal arrogance as well sa splritnsl 
oowar^ce^ The fonr resLiictioiis refer to; 
ri) Urfskiiw of odd 
rai EBLJuqf oI faubolhHj) Moda 
m tli]:ii£S *peCtBhr pnpsnd. 

(4) Itsrjqc liit?lT»U[» vlUl wtmfji. 

blshAvIn. forbade there actLoniasfinifn.1, bntGos&Ia 
nmirttamed tb&t an aaretlc oommitked no sio in 
doing them. The samB four restrictions are msfi' 
tioned in another place of the same Sutra-kfLungiL 
(JIS. Li. 2971, thongh with a notable difterence 
Here they run aa folTows; 

(1) DfinXiaf cold wwUt. 
m JiUiw <4Qti0U«l>iMda 
m Ao^ilsc tUftc* nwuUv pnpareA 
cl] Swiu s ri A tuotiiu niw fwil Ijrwixiit to aUs 
ia ms v«aHl et«IwoKhicildsf. 

The ethical item of sexual IntisrcnurBe u here re- 
pta^ by the oerEmomal item of aa^g from the 
Tewel of a lay ^bexent. The si^Llicanca of this 
diffcxence will be explained in the iseguel; (p, 297*). 
At this point it is Inipoi^t to notice only that 
none of the mattere in dispote ijt coneeraed with 
dootrine; they we all concerned with conduct- 

CoEdSlEritw that Lt ms tht cosdisit of retiziciiii UGCiioi Uut 
m* In quHUbo, Uh oioA rirtkins hi dliput* It m^t re- 
■pHCtsi fltxost laLerwaTit- Tb turfejilimd ^ poriUtiH, w< 
oliul Tvowmber tbti F^n. ttw preemrtar at Uumvt^ htd 
cnjolnriKl OBfr four vow* [Twitfl] <» Ui toJIowic™ tAs. IL 1XI|^ 
Tbn« nrv—(l> not td blun Utii {HAipajd), m to ipnA mo 
Lrulh ti^nrtd oc Hfimk (W "*5* to iiasl not W own 

picrfiertj (djidrtfmH or Thai u, win nioinsd 

Lht Towi ot Wadn* mnUb, IhumsI^, ud povAny. To toes* 
MahtTin tddHl the flElh -row of maatU; (hvAma-ctorTS, il^ 
U. Si, lOS, m, msea EnMURf toil aAfiticiEi \a 

Ubiainod lA tlH L'Euitdbnxuia IL ItS; Etfnr* 

UibiLvin It tiad b«n h^tcftood tlu-t rJiutlij' wu luiJIdiLr 
mjgkowE W ihh atbix vows; tmt to Molitr Umv kit * loop-bol*. 
Tb* wilt firiw aoi.’atiiiLtd * ipidm oI ™ 

fgrblri<lEii hjr tht vow of poicriy. aDd sdultfvr b.T Uir TOW tt 

IumAy; but Um mm of Isfiila^a waa kit aiicn. On thk 
mdotlS ffitKlad. IsxitT of racial* crept In IUI»Tlft th* ]qt^n:tq- 
allv Of niAnilT weaker mtuiben oJ tli* Jflj ymtirh a cohutiiuii^ 
roiuKltd bj Pl»*va UshiYinVl flJth vow at dwistitj- mm d*. 
riETwd to Kfann that rtU. Ob tU* poloi b* tncooiLtaMl it* 
obp^tkQtri3iiB*Midslo,a«ik. 'nichttcrfjnnpbttijbvdwftli 
U» [Ortvt bsd h» appeu* lo hin JwUfivd IU* swn «nd 
UicIe Uuft of mOnIj* fw m* doolriv argiUDcnt tbit tb* tru^j 
'UlMnmd^aVortla could oomnlt ba iLn, sod that, v toBir m 
pd free ufU, then vni« nO iDersi rg*poRrihm[.x. tnoHd. LbhH li 
eood OTQunri for bdkvLnx tost Hwi* Ihki Tciylulty (ri condiKt 
on tlih [uit fit tioolla tbat CSV* tbe o«aaioo to slahivin (o 
lotKidore tbe Wtb taw, sid tbui to (bn* Ihe wdlidnwil ol 
GocUa U will b* SDliiW tbe Iwo etstementi of Uh lour 
ToatriL-tto^ store aqoUA bars Iba At*! ihrec nriTktloos tn 

wMMiium .^llacliiiTvarririthwtrocttQtK*taiirlb- Tliiipediila 
to HNncmbit peoulsr In ItoW: Ul»i reabrlctkiia. N'ow, in m 
plaCA qE Ito (Ji-S. iL il3> Utw [ulieruUr vbru 

cwtzfaAlHLs (FBgmjdlnff cold water, ae«l, and nom-ucetiCai^ ol 
aneedkot tmiiand lo«> pIoti* are Dcntloafdl, andl in tba AcdA- 
radga Stitim t 03J we And HiblvinL deacqiEHdi as ' tbs wise 
man wbo oalolned tluna rvetriEdknai' tfoef Os tbs 

hlbcr hand. In tbe liuddbist it%ha Niktjs (p. AT; 

Kahlviia k cnadt to desnlbe EiiuHlE aa 'tb* man (ri hw 
r*otrictl(W <cAsfHMdBi4i)i lb* cxplanatJeiiot tbiadbsirttiSMij 
whkbsufreeta ifantf k that Matairin ariginall}^ csJolMd ootr 
tbrw rwtSciwiis on Us foJlowrnL awl that he sddedtto fccru 
at a tat*r Ebne when b* anar?*Jl£*d. with OnaUa. Thk fwith 
«*CrictUw r**p«ti.riff tolsfoasiras with waujen la In laiX-iilto- 
tieal irftb Kahavira'i nitb vow of chastity, wUnb, u hu ahwty 
bevs nraartjtd, Is an addltJos uid* hr UEn to tht li^r roirt 
ol nisra. If lb* anniilia k (»iT*ct that it was OoeAl* wfao 
twOrUto tbi ODcarieo l<n Eh* Inalltnlim «t th# ijspfe- 

lion (ttrinifiJL that la to iaf* tbs IWth vewfwntaj (ri U^nna 
■Tatoiii, It (oea a long way to piove that it wi* OosUale laai^ 

* lBJALMthtiihi*»kwrgrn|{[jtraTM4*todl hv+thMTm,* 

foDetriDr becrin tbe o(nnmsii/tate>ri ■ bat msfo, vow, li sOnn- 
toins dlffearnt butn rdna, * netrlowm^ 
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^ IBQClU Uat wu tllC rol dl Mlh&V'iTii'i arpuiilkKL tmn 

hiw- Ml th« U«ik'9 dnlf %o »csUl Intmixw 

VMOEllij liAbAvin b npcMEDLtd ku tb« Sutm^kftUn U. 

<■ Miinf eaUMTnlM Owtl* J ' In ^ M»*inEilT <ri iJm 
XlHUU b* prpQoqnim bciy WOfllli wcntljr tiA COmHlItl HU F 
tul Itii wIm- know Htm to Iw ■ dastlw ud pwt rtpit’ It 
wu aopUic'p Hj-pctfrip}' in th* mt<FF of puiinl coBdact but 
Oiubd tb£ bnncE brtwwn him tnd MiMiirw. 

TliU, then, wni the iiifun cause j tutj. iio<loaht:F 
there were DtiLfir witHidtiwy cnnscs which esswjr- 
hited the frictlau between the two men. They 
bad refereat* to tha tluee tefttnctions regardin^s 
the OBB af cold water and unboiled Beeds, and the 
acceptnnes of specially prepared food. In order to 
rcnl^ tha signlhc^nnce of thc« seemingly trii^ 
matterHj we most rememhor that among all Indtan 
kjscaties abstention from action (jbamia} was held 
to bn the jiaramonnt mle of ooiidnct, heoadsa^^rjw 
hound the soul in the cycle of transmi^ationa. 
Eat to this role thoHS was one eaoeptioo. r Beelng 
tliat without the body one cannot go through the 
whole of the discipline which aecnrea salvation 
nirodnoh Bctiona as are necesftckry for 
the preflervalion of the body {dharm-udA^m darira- 
raJifandya in th* Hcommentar^' to S.K. u. 6 , '3 7, in 
it HllJj c.y. the begging and eating pi food, 
are innocnniiH and do nut operate as a fatter 
[AvrnnO'hnndAa ; see Bh. Rep. pp. Wi M). Every 
vpw (irraJo:]' or restrict iOQ t&keo OD. bimsejf 

by the asMUO waa couaiderM tacitly subject to that 
mis atid its eiception. Thn difreranwa i^ong the 
ascetics arpBH when itcama to the practicnl applU 
cation of ^h** tacit reference. Thus, wliiLe all 
agreed that itoring food woa forbidden, hot that 
bej^iog ciDO^ ftllownnca of food was per¬ 

mitted, some BAcetica qaahlioil that permiasiod by 
certain reHtriction-i Maliltvira forbade the 

use of cold w'Ater and of seeds In their natural 
state, lest injury ^auld be done to any ' lilc * 
in either j both should be oned only after bouing, 
or other safegnarding nrocessL Ho also forbade 
the oceeptonce of any food specially prqared for 
the niendicimtj leat the privile^ of be^ng should 
degenerate into Indalgence, Uoafila, on the other 
band, rejected these three restrictions. 

Again, while all ascetics were agreed that besides 
the body the ascetic should owm no other poaaea- 
sions, Mah&vlta, permitted the ptHoession of a bowl 
for the reception of the begged food, Goehla de, 
nied the jimtice of this penniiaioTi, hecause the 
aicctie BodJd and eliould maku use of his hacd for 
that purpose fcf. x, 67, footnote 2, and li, 3fl7, 
footnote 2 Jl ^be food ehanld be received into the 
bawl made by thepaJms of the joined li^ds, and 
out of tbia natursd howl it should be licked up. 
Hence ascetioa of this etiieter observance were 
known as the 'hand-Licken^ {AaUAdpaUiJKtna, 
D.N. 106; JEJiaf. 227 Lf food, however, was 
it!qQijr^ for a aiek monk, itwaa to be carried to 
him in the viaael of the homnholder. MahlvLra 
objected te this practice m open to the risk of 
iuiury to any ‘life’ that might he in tltc bouse- 
bolder'a vessel {J.S. ii. 3031, 

In thia connexion the tr^tmont of the q^ueation 
ef clothing may bo mentioned. Some ascetics (like 
F&rHva)> permitted tho use of wrapper?; othera per- 
piit W cnly the irredncihle minimum of a pndio oover 
{Afflfi- 6 arKma»n): while, again, othem went ahont 
alwolat^y nakw. To tho second da-ia appear to 
have belonged tht ENiggantiias, or the immediate 
followers of Mahkviru {J.S. L 73J, who, sccordingly, 
are rwlJed by GoaAla the 'one-atxip men 
idfaJbi), and placed iu his red claas (above, p. 262*J. 
Though cono^ng to his Nigganthua the um of a 
loin-cToih, for himwlf Rlohlvira dmearded the usa 
of all clothing. Oq this wint there was no dilTer- 
eno 0 between, him and GwWlla, both were mendi. 
cant-s of the ucAefctib!!, or *clothl^' dsEA Indeed, 
just possible that on this point i^ahavlra may 


have been inBnancad by idCMala. Tor wc are iohl 
in the .lain BmiptnreK uukt at Urst; when Malikvlra 
adopted tha asceLk life, he attached hinuielf to the 
cloLhod community of I’firilva; it was only in the 
seconil year of that life, about the time when be 
fell in with Owila, that ho adopted the etrictcei 
oboervanco of ahoolato nakodno&a. The coincidence 
^ngg^ta that Mahikvira adopted that obecni'anco 
from Goaahi, and that it was this circunutanoo 
that formed the bond of thair early companioi]- 
jiip, until the discovery of Cosila's hypocrisy 
Caused the subsequent and final reparatLon. ^jTt 
appears prohahle, how'ever, that withui the Nig- 
gantha community the general rule was to wear 
the loin-cloth, and the practice of total nnkedneea 
wac limited to that acction of it which form^ the 
party of Goaflla, and had adopted his doctrino on 
djlm as formulated in the Bovcnlh group of the 
preparatory dlsclpbne (above, p. 262^), nnd which 
honce wasKivowD m the Ajivikas. 

Dn iMi bcLiit then la sa knftmHiTt i*«y Killed In^ Iha 
BaUdhbt viiwi^ ftfala (L aiU; I'.P.'ZV. H iteOA Ont*. 
wbea Buddha wu Btarlac in bs ukI hif fihlkmi wvtt 

iprltcd I37 a IfE&libr wooiaD, VIbUlUiS, tv a ioeiI: In faer hcuH. 
WIhd tbvEiii^ wKj rw9r. abc.Bciit he# ataldKrviuit le e^I ber 
gnrafH. Wblls tht DUM want CP btr flrruid, B Sut; tb««rcr fit 
r»ln fvfC, fiod <Ki IwT uiln] ac Butdlui^ lodsinc *hfi rniiiul ibe 
BhikiiDi ■tfiiidloy diiTigbfid uid cojdjrlaa thi nJa TbtoVJuiP 
tbiii ibcifl Wifi a naUtflke, she rKivned co IuIdtid bir miitnm 
that fit lha plaint te frhleS ab* bad bten dlT«iHl iJ3EJt WErt nc 
BhliuDA bot sfFvikiB. TIva tulHadfintMKlInf, cl ficerw. wu 
v^EaTEd up; tilt lb* vbitfa St lUiiwtthT, 

abvwa Uiat iSa ^IvUiai mn aikKt and ihai tlii^ « ek 

tba EoUowm «t Uc^Ia, wba, ja w* hsvt jw«n, had HiabKibcHl 
hii bahkmkrten at aaratchi, alter b* bad Kpanttd frem 
HaJhATfm- The ium peliit u Uhiatritfid bv GMilaV idifald 
claalAcodca of nAvn (aba^, p. In whkn the wjdla 
la mKraaE&Kd !by hJs ewB ikny, tb> iiaS.ed Sjhikis, whQ« 
the red chif h hy ibe jHitr ot VabiLvin, tha Mit- 

auip ■ fiin^uthu.' Total nakpdMaai, howB-wr, inuit haTc bevn 
the mark of tha wbda lElvlka put? u»«rr ttia Mif^tbia: 

bat etJy ct Uu,t poftJen -mlcb ifioadEd vdlh Octill*, but aJao cE 
ihb otbJW podJcQ which eirath]c«d to the otxnnEklcB. !*«, h 
will appear ia lha wq^uEA Lt was Um lattifir that fpromE rfas 
nqfilpki, frain whkih, u a later date, tha- EI>i|;ain‘ban. Order took 

Uj ilii(bB!cw, IV 

It remoms briefly to cunsider the two oUmr charges 
prefemd by Gos 6 la against MshHvlra Enhovo, p. 

Tile relerancs iu the ihrst of these is not quite 
clear. MahUvira ia sccueed of having first ^wondered 
about as a single nionk,^bat having aftcrw'ards 'sur- 
itrauded himBclf writh EnAuyiiionks' iJ.S. ii. lOh 

On the other hand, Gosftla clwma to "live alone ami 
single’ {i*. p. dll). As B fact, howaver, Goe6hi 
aJeo was ^aiuTDunded by many moulca,^ who were 
knowii as the Ajivikoa. It fa claar, therefore, that 
the mete fact that a leader waudcrcd About or lived 
wdth a company of personal diitciples did not count 
oa an oQcnca. TTiO gravamen 01 MaljAvira’s pro- 
codtufo, lEi the eyes ofCosola, appeom to have been 
that, like Buddha, he instituted an Order (jwripAa) 
of luonl^. The followers of Mahltvira were wattcred 
in VAiious places in lar^r or smaller groupe, but 
they were all Dr|[ftnb»d in one community, nndcr 
one Law, and oue leader E^Lihivtra)^ Gosftla's 
foLlowere formed but a hiujUI group that always 
accompflLnied its leader. There wore, indeed, other 
groups of aseetica of a aimiiariy dubiouB charo^r 
who ahm bore the name of AilvUcaB. or ' Frwra- 
eionais,’ Irut they lived apart nnderatpi^te jiwuers, 
the names of two o-f whom, Kifcia Sankkrjchn and 
Nonda Vachtlilsa, are recorded in tlje Ruddnist 
ecTiptnrea i, 23S. m % A.A', iii. 3^)- Hut 

the AjiviltM of this duhioosklnd, who mnat beilEO- 
timrawhed fiom the later Ajlrtka Order of monks 
(b^ow, p. 206), foniEed no organi^ wmmunily 
tike the NigRaEithnsEorJainBlaad Itudipijstfc Jt is 
obviouJi that the antinoncian tenets and ptacucca 01 
GosAla, and other men of his wav of thmlcEng. would 
form a natural bar to tlve fornmiion of a widrepreod 
public orgodiffltion. It may have betn ^ mB' 
^ionjmref of hiB diwiMlity lu this iwii^ tliat 
premptod Gofiila'a aocusation against bis more 
Bupce&aful rival. 
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Tljfl 0 «ODd of the two ohdTgef naaiiUft MjkhuTTrH 
ocented him at o-n«i of BpiTituiir urof^eQ and 
epiritnaj. cowardW. The Tofereace in taia dturj^ 
ia to Gcr?;iU’* thtsorj'oi tho throe spiritual oiutes 
of io(ga (see a^ve, p, a(3i!^j. According to tun, 
Matflrira WfU in the IDtermediatfi state ; hiu floul, 
thouj^h frcD from htrtna in a oeaoe, waa not truly 
UtMral«d^ for it wm fiill of apiiritu^ oiTO^aTico in 
tiiinkinj' that bU By^ttcni alone waa correct and 
^detuning Lhoae who tlLfTomd from him {J.S. 
in 4H, ^ 11-14, and bll&hlta’a comment on Sdtra' 
krtAhctt, 1-^lf S JiS; J.S. iL £45). It imia alea 
full of apiritnaJ. coweiidice in being' eagar to win 
oouTcrto among the common people, but ufmld to 
meet ] Earned men who might refute him {J.S. 
iL pv iVZ, g§ It-lfl, and jx, 4ia, U 19-25). Tho 
ad'ToeBte of MahQv Era njoliiia that, hrat, hie master 
only tcachea, on otheia dow what he holicrea to In 
true and light, iind irhite condomniue fake doc- 
trinoa, he Jd» not oondemn those trlia imterUin 
them. Secondly, ho ubvct refneea to moot honest 
and worthy opp^ inontB, andfs roid of hypociijy him- 
aalf, whUo trjmg to win people for his docLrijiea. 

14 . Hiato^ of the Ajfrikaa.— The earliest men^ 
tion of the Ajirikas occurs En a brief record inriscd 
on the Walk of two tDclc-hawn cares un Boxabar 
nill near GayS. (/A xi. 351JT.; S.A. 144). At- 
oording to its own otafement^ it whs made in the 
tSth ytiar of the rdgn of tho Emperor Aiioka, tbat 
Ls to say^ in 23 L It runa as follows 3 ‘ King 
riyodossi, in the I3th year of Iuh reign, beatorred 
thm cavfc on thfr Ajfvikss.' 

Tha next n|cntioii ^xcuto in the aerenth of the 
odohmted Pillar Edicts of the aamo Emperor 
Akxka, Indeed in the llSth year of hia reign, or 
in ti.c, 236 (S l.F. 11. S2, 97 ; JSjk Init. iL 270, 2JS; 
274; S.A. I55h It nma as followa; ‘I hB,vci 
arranged that my CcPOiHiaof the Law of Piety 
ba occupied with the affairs of the Unddhint Order 
as well u with the Brlluuiin {aaceticdi), the 
AjinhaSj the MiggaathaiB, and, in faut, with all 
thu varioos memheant oommnnitiee^ (piSaando).' 

A further early mcntiau oocmrs in a btiuf rewid, 
ineLscd cm thn w'alls of throa rook-ba'wn cares on 
Na^junL Hill ia the firat year of the reign of 
Ai^a'a successor XhvMratha, that is, in B.c. 227 
f/A XX. Sfll IT. ; S.A.. 116). It runs aa followa: 

^ This cave wax bcstoweiiby hta Majesty Doiarath^ 
immediately odter bis aeoeasido, on the venerwhle 
AjlvihaH, to be a dtiveljing-place for them ua long *s 
tho HUH and mocui eadbre.^ 

^ After thU we meet with no mentinjn of the 
Ajiviltaa till wo come to tho Bth cent A.D, In 
that ocntaiy. about A.D. 650. Vorlha Mihira, in 
hia Mtrplo^cal wotka Bphaj-jit&ka fxT* l) and 
Laghu» i&tnka (Lx. 12). mmies them an one of 
aevicn alaflaes^ of faligiomi mendiELants. These 
aieHl). tBn bdkjaa or Roktapatos (men of the 
^ IB do), i.e!. tJio Btiddhiat monlu; ( 2 } ths 
Ajlnlcas, or, ob the oornmentator Hhattetpela (t. 1 
9W A.JAJ axplains, the Ekado^Lna, or 'men of 
one fltiifr'' i is) the Nirgrantboa, or Jaina nionlta; 
f4) thoTitpasaa (anoe^esjor VaiiT&laiiai.(eateiaoi 
wild fruitb), La. OrftbmazLS of the third Oh-amn, 
living aa hertnita in theforeat ; ( 6 ) Bhik^na (mendt 
conta). i.a, BrilhmanaDf the feurtli dframa. Hwlng 
as humeloEu wanderer^ and followingn according to 
the conixnentator, the MEmAifaBd system % (6) thu 
Vj^ddha-SThTakas; and ("J the ChamkaH. who 
appe^ also to have been two kinds of wonderin'^ 
religious mendicants. That^thene seven n? 

devotees, and thoreforo tho Ajivikets among them, 
were actually existing fq VarAba Mihira'a time, Ls 1 
nviiient from the fact that be teschefi that a pemon 
Is dKtiaod to enter into one of thb-rn aceerding to I 
the indimtionfl of his horoscope. 

In the 9Ui cent, we hav* Lho testimony of the 
great Jain carambntator Stlfinka fr. STS a.d.) to I 


the continuEd existence oif the Ajtvikaa. And 
here we first loeet witli the intorestlug fact of 
the identity of the Ajlrikas with the Digamhara 
Jains. Commenting on the ohjeotfon mnde by 
some 'to Mahfivlrjt^s four ^restrictions’ In tho 
Siltra-krtfinga iJ.S. ii. 367), ^llahka aUtcB that 
the reference is to the Ajivikas or Digamhnnu. 
Seeing that, in his oommunt on another uusagn 
ot thu wne work (lA. iL 345), he idontifics the 
followcrB of Gosula, that is, the Ajtvlkas, with 
tho Tcr&sdyas (l^nnskr. Tnilrtjikaa). it follows 
that In Sllfihka^s vkw the followers of Ooaiila, 
Advikua, the TciABiyam, and the Dig&zubama 
were the same class of rcligianfl mEndicants, 

In the 10th rent, we have a further testimony to 
the identity of the Ajlvikoa and tho DigambatM. 
In hlS vocabulary, cuicd the AbhldhA^ Kattla- 
mAli (iL 189, 1^), Halayruilui (e. 950 a-d.) 
EmuEucTw^ a large number of names of tJte two 
Jain divia[«^ the SvetAmboiWii (or white-clothod 
ousj end the Digombams {or sky^lad, Lr. naked 
^os), or, as ho talla them, tho SvetavaHSa and 
Digvasoa Tho latter, he layB, are al» known 
as the Ajlvo^ which U only a Hhorter form of 
Ajlvika, 

lAetly. in the 13lh cent, w'o have, in certain 
temple record^ a moution of the AjMkae oe a 
sect then actuatly existing in Sonth IndiiL Theso 
records ate inscnpdcnsoiii the walls of the PemmaL 
Temple at Poygiai near VLrUiehipuram (S././nrer. 
I, 88, 89, 92, 108). They refer to grants of land to 
the temple twethor with *the tax on AjiTikas,' 
mode by the Chola king H&jarnja In the yean 
AH. 1238. 1339, 1243, 12Bfl. By the editor of tha 
InecriptiauB thew Ajfyikas are, on tho authority 
of modem Tamil dictionaricii, identinod ndth tha 
Jains. This, of oonrs^ meauB the Digam bora sect 
of the Juhb; for it is thin «ct whoso prindptii 
seat, m ihoHo times, waa in Southern India, and 
ooloniEB of them are still to be found there f/.l 
xxxlL 459 1 ^fGOS xxxviiL 17), The alatements 
on tho Bubject in the Tamil diBElonarics appear to 
bo based on the Tamil literature, and possibly on 
modeim unage. The older Tamil litentore 
Dr* Pope) certainly uses the term Ajivlka iu 
KHoking of the Jsita, i.e. the Dlgonibaroa. 
There un bo no doabt, therefore, that since Lha 
Bth cent, AD., when Varflha Mihin uaud the term, 
the name Ims signified tho Digamb&ra sect of lho 
JaiuH. 


AjfeiitijSha]IUi[n,'iuwv(t]Ht«nn,lt h to b« Jioted that 
kj* iHnei dirte oboat a-b. Vsl 

bdicDdSH U^Ajirikii jrjthtlM at*diin<fina Tbip kUci^ 
bi^ eu ■. PtitaE rem qDOtw twai 4 J Mb 

i-B* 45^ that h, hbcrut » ctuturv wUar ihmn VorSlim iJlhtra, 
raniM tll« 4Mni *B«n clM»ef lAtfCI with tbr Dfl« •iqm 
ElMdioipM fgr^vftai t3V™a^^ 
P- cfi hli [jwB put idoi thel to* 

of NSiSriOB, }«, oi VlnnL 

- -‘j* **^ heoi thto apponqt dlicmaneif ifi^ t: what 
tiiE«b two TOHUbiin^ton hid Ta thrir 

«* it^kuttwn u Um 1>b«[^iii, « 'Kki cf Lh« 

V* Ei***d as betaotlbff to Ih* 

SaErUe ifEririDa ot lEndpii ■ hitt tjji- ua (_ 

l^t Uitjr iorohe not 

Jbmy wrr ■ ^ ((bydo) iitii a pjea "th 

* OMiow dirfp al doth or jpt rDUn[>r 

^ ^ iKh-tot, Jux, uid who livn iiTHov^ 
to C-*t* !a ih. wouu 01 idilidoa 

From the fact that Cosdla h called MohkhalU 
putts or M^kholi farwikariu). Lt tho man of 
lho hornboo^staif, it Is clear that originally he 
belonged to tho class of Ekodnpiiin {or Djtndinl 
antics; and, thmigh he afterwiudi joined mVha 
vira and adopted hLa system, ho bold iwine dla- 
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tenflt* ot hu OWTl, bhO also retailicsl 
bis old dLBtui^iablD^ nkulc, tha b^julud-etalT. 
On aoccnnt of tli«& diHCucElonB bis party within 
tliQ NL('(;imth& ODjnoiDaity nu known u ths 
TerfijdyB or Ajlvikii (above, Pr 362}* and fipparentiy 
also as the Ek&dap^in, ax the One ^ staff men. 
Stilt later, by reason of his evil life, when it wm 
dieoorered, (^ala ans axpelled by ^tEUlAviFa from 
the comnmnitj; and with liim, it would 
wore ejected also a low others of tho Ajlvika 
party who were his intitnato friends aad ^arod 
his evil pTactices. The Biiddhiat Scriptures lukine 
two of theoB friends, Kissa Sahkichchji and Nanda 
Vachchha (abovo, ^ 203^). These three mt-o^, bJEct 
aeparatin}' from Malifiv!^ appoDT to barn lived 
a compaJTstivcIy solitary life at S&vatthi at tlte 
head of HTdalL gronpR of Uke-mladeid fal^wers. 
But them is no reason to beljeve Lhatj with the 
expulalon of the black sbeep, the Ajivika or 
Terfisiyn party ea sach ceased to exii^t within the 
Niggantha Order. Tn whatever eyideniw 

there Ut pointa the other way. Thum. in this 
oonnexloik the diffErenco alreuy itoted labovo, 
p. between ike two vemon^ of the ' four ro- 
strictions' posseesses a boeuliar significance. The 
reference to Besnal deJiDouency ocema in that 
version which is concerned more SBpeciaJly with 
Goa&la and lili faction; while the other verson, 
which sulratilntcs the reference to the use of tho 
botueholdc^s veasel, Is,^ acoording to the (Min- 
mentator SllAhka, coactraed with the Ajlvikaa 
or Digambar^ Tho discrimination, in the twn 
vendop^ tends to show that therw was a portion 
of the Ajivikft party within the Niggantha Ordtir 
which Witt not implicated in tlie anUnomice of 
Gusila’a faction. As a matter cf fact, the 
l>igambaFB8 dlffor, to the prpent day, from the 
SvgtAmhojTce on the points implied m Lhe four 
restrictaonA Thiia the reatnetLons respecting 
the nse ul coid water and natuiAL seeds were 
intended to enforce extTemn regard for any kind 
of ' life* (j'iwEj; but the DigambaTae are siucl to 
be ' moderately careful of aninm] life/ while 
the SveUmbersa are extremely so {IA xixiL 490h 
With mpeot to the fourth restriction, while bo^ 
esets insist on the tow of chastity, they diETor in 
regard to the possession of the alma bowL While 
bowl belongs to the regular ontSt of the 
^-etimhsra monks, the I^gambarae are not per¬ 
mitted to carry it, but mnst receive their food iu 
the palms of their hands (Oman, p. LSI). As tu 
rite ^int of nakeduem, the dilTtrunce between the 
two divuioos ia sufficieutly indicated by their 
immea. 

Farther evidence in tho snme direction is aSorded 
ii^' the subaetreent: revival of the Ter&niys trouble 
within i\ta Nig'gnntha community, and by the 
cetention to this day of the dutinguishing mark 
pi the staff among the Digamhares. On 
inimion, we are told, ^tbe novice ia snppliM with 
the articles allowed to an ascette by the Jain 
ftcripture^ a black rod or about five feat 

lung,’ stCii and 'the ivAdho (or professed monk) 
always catrifd hU aulf ' [BO ii. pt, i. 

P* lij*)- 

The Emso, then, stands tfans: Ekadap^in la a 
general term for a of fuiicetics which incindca 
two iobdivuions, the orthodox ^vife Danilins 
and the beterndox Jain Ajivikss or Digamuuraa. 
Tile Jain wilier KaLlnk&chdrya, of coursa, meant 
to bdieale the latter liy the word Ekada^ujin; 
and VarMia Mihira, therefore, to preclude mis- 
uudarstanding, substituied the more definite term 
Ajivika. Th& orthodox commentator, Bhatfot- 
pda, mwajidcrsteuding the position, confuse I the 
^terodox Ajlvikn with the orthodox Dandiiv. 

amuUv tP the bwliliM rtf the Piwbana, u 

l-iEw«n Iholr om pwiy and the pwtj aJ ttie 


tvetlniiKni utaa dmii^ till hit Of Bhulnbitiu, who 4}i|)cua 
(s ban batn tbt liwt oeul of ttw natuii l41g:nnUi>. «- Jilu 
UEnmimitr ^JG0S XXITitL If, iL Bt; lA nl idfir aTUV 

hie dwtb, about aa tit (la, IIU jrian Uitr MahlrSn,'ii ilntiJat 
la as. 4Sl, abora, |L edlH iii*dilT4nne«ibft«iaihi.|wo|partlB 

Into a flEuJ- Bad dtltrklta TElplUia wtllcb. tlvt -DTVbkBlbuii 
IndUisD In Uw Kalpa SOira (^\3r 1. W] aicrfbd to a mu eaiitd 
r hh.inVm Rafai^iiLa Tlili uas li aiU ts ban hna a tfiarlnlt 
^ itaiiaglri, whs «M al tha hnd hjI Lha snUmbaru Inra ^ 
tosaa au,aDd iLwaabawlwliafeM tehan |iirupi,|«il (inTfriudn 
•cbliiB. Tim Tfitfidyaa,« w* have uan (ainie, p. Soth m tba 
afeist aa tba Ajiiins, and Ui« Imtn' an l^aatlcal aiUi ibe 
IMjfunlmia*. It fobswa, LbeKfsrf| tfaaE tba AjMkaOr 
ban Order wai alnidy ia aaiilasn Ip aa £51, ubrs JUoka 
dadltmied Eha Bmhar fUU «Ta to tba Ajivlkaa Aa to AicAa'i 
nimaor Palanllia (or SampnU, aa U»a Jaliu caU w* an 
axprcMlxloll that ha na WDnrtad to Xaiuiiin. It li itUB' 
that the STatlmlsna plalm tiEU ai a nnnrt ml tbilr omi katfer 
tliUuBtin tK^. 10 ; JJr t Wk a msUmtatiLrT (an aes-SI 2 JJ 
and wleaklr wllli Iht iheva-mtntloiiad aaavU, 

SOlt Hot from Iha hu;t Ehal Daianllta dulialad. Is XC £tr, 
tba Ifacujuiii lUll cavei to tba kJrdXBa, perbifia bla caemiiflii 
Ii to ba p[a»d to tba enditratberar tba mfusbana; aitboucii, 
af OMuae, ha raai', Uha hIs predeonaor Atfwk, hava dkailbuEan 
hla laTaoTa imcaHlally |o tba pelKlpal iniD^rant OrdEfa dI hla 
tEmc. CM Alaks wa know (Tot* bU Hvaaili Rliar IJiicl that ha 
ma a lutign aqualijr af Uta MudidhLfW, VlfKaaEbaa, AlivUia, and 
KcAbsaapaA It ia wridant bow- ham waat baa bten lud, Uvat 
Iba (arm ifi^iaiitba asd A|lv^d«Kito tbi two ialu Otdan 
wtilch art known to na aa Iba enUinbarai and Mfunhanar It 
fajia bacn aiaanri (b? tYotnaon kam and BiLUir, Up. 

/4 itiaE tba Earm BrAhnuoa in Ibo kdlvt nnalUlia 

the Apvtkait dwrCbliii' them aa belpg-a' BrLbinasical' Order, 
[mpcctlra of Ifaa dlDeurt 7 wbrUiiT at IbaL brly UtM Uure 
axfatad aqrortlioilox BrlhioaBlica] Vrdf r rimlhr to tba Kiddbht 
and Jain ufifXBiitbBX tba KdlL-t at>eXka at' ftrAliibasuL* IbaC 
want doea aot niaan 'a pamai cannEcted La acma 'nj wiEii 
Rrthmaidaiii,* bat tE denatea 'a renon at the nilhipaii aaaia,' 
and In tba wptavt at tfaa Edict It nuasa ^ a Buibstan lantis,' 
that U, a ptiaso at tba Brihmin ixIe Hbo bad adsplad tba 
rok ol tba b^mrth ^-xhtaaala dfrwma or war Ot lirfn^. fiucfa a 
penoD loali on blnwLf to IWa a homelcaa wandiruk Ufa a* n 
rBlt^fanii ueniUcaHC ^e appeal to the uatamcsl at Bbiltot- 
paia, ai haa bean alriadj^ uswd [Xhort, ^141, b ipKnlujtf. 


tbav pmtw ts he devoten m BrShmaulciI dahlef, hut i» 
llHlUn WSUM will (hEiq ' UrUhlnnqBL^ 'fba Wafd * brUimaali 
ntl' a WtsKem Idaa, quit* fairl^re ta Ihi word 

ihdAmapa. 

Thfi hisitocy of the Ajlvikiis may be hriotly 

Hummed up u foUowHt Gosikla comnicnced hni 
UBcetm Ilfs u A Afahkhnlii, or Mumkikrio, that 1 a, 
ns on imlivldonJi of the sndont wcU-kpown doss of 
religious mcndicftute which wis distingnishBii W 
the catrying of n bamboo st&ff. After n time he 
the acunsinlnnCD of Msh&iri^ w'hn bdoiLgcii 
to another clsaa. of rcligiDUS mendicants known ns 
the NigjjBnthHs, or Unfettered Ones (a .a unfettered 
from the bonds of fcinwaj, the fnllownw of Pfliiva- 
DithA The two men, holding kindred views on 
the atxingency of ascetic reqnlramGtits (fl.g. on the 
point of nskednsn [ncAcfo^]}, asminted, and 
elaborel^ n common Fystem, to which, however, 
CoeAha added some portinulata of hU own. Each 
of them hud hia own party aitiosg tbmr cotmuou 
following; and Cloaila^a party wob known IS the 
Ajfvikas, or ' t^fessLonala,’^ on mcoque of^ its 
leader'll peoullar views on tlie dj'itHi, or' profcjwionp' 
of a religious mendicant In rouree of tmteOwfila 
developed antinouiiani piocUvltiSH % and this pr> 
duced ill-feeling between the two aasoewtes and 
ultlnutely led to a total Tupture._ UoflAl* dc- 
paited, together with thoM oi tlis Ajirik* patty 
who actively sympatbiied with him; There js no 
reruHin to suppose that the Bccedcrs formed a 
group, or that as a group they cnrrivw iho ooalk 
of their loader Goeila. Theothersof the Ajlvika 
party who had not Bhared Go^s'b antmoEuian 
tunste and practices remained witina the ftiggnu- 
tha rtimmunity i hub they reUined thmr peculiar 
views on the puiui* of total uak^i^ 
session of a Wl, imperfect repaM for life, dlstin^ 
tive mark of a staff, and probably other tnatta^ 
On account of these diflefeucfti, there no doyfit 
existed BOiiie ommint of frictfuu Iwlivoon the Ajl- 
vlks ijarty and the mat of the ^iggMtha ^m- 
munitjT li manifested it«lf especially tn tho time 
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of BhiufraliAhni nrhoso .Byrnnuthies appeAT to liave 
been ralJicr Tivith the Ajlrikur^ Bat the friction 
(3LTQD to H Lead eofy in tilio eaiUe; part of the S'rd, 
cent. , when tfiat por^,. which wna known oJao 
U tliu {Tniir^ka]^ dehnitelj and dqnJly 

SBparatetl to form the iliatinet Order which is now 
known the Digaiub&ras. It thns mppearB that 
lb c Jiiuii dlri-^ioD mto Digunbaros and SvEtambtlmd 
may be traced back to the very beginn^ of JoiniAm^ 
it being indirectly due to the antopunism of the two 
aenocint'^ IcaderB^ Mah&vlnk and Goa&la, who are 
the Tepresentatives of the two hostllo aeeciouB. 

It renmiaB only to notice a few detadied refer- 
ORcea to Ajivika mendicants ooeorring in the 
Buddhist Stnpturea and elsewhere. The Vinaya 
Pi^ka (L fi ; HBJS lUh 60) and MaiiMmo, Kikiya 
(L 170 d N.R. i. ^1| IL relate how Buddji^ 
luunDdiately after hia etili^t«zimeatj Oict an Ajf- 
vika of the natnis of Dpaka, whoid howavot'd received 
Buddha^e aeoutintuf hie EBlritnal ex^>riEa«amthcr 
contemptacHiuly. The Majjhuna Jfik&ya _(L 31 ^ 
N.It. n 4&|i farther relates the etoiy of on Ajtvika 
randupntLa who had been originally a eatrianv- 
bciider, and who waa converted by J/udtlha to hia 
own belief. Tn the Vinaya Pttnka (u. 284 j SBE 
JEX. STO) 'we are todd also of an anonyiiiDiLS Ajlvlka 
mendicant who g^ve the Buddhltt monk Kaesajpa 
thc^ drat iufomiacion of hia niaivter'B death. _ These 
tlirce tucu [utibably were niemb^ of the Ajtvika 
I>arty in the Niggpritha eommaoity. In another 
plow the Vinnyal^laka Cii- I30j V.P.Tr. la, 132) 
relates how on. on s occaaion certain Ajlvika^^ meet'- 
ing with some Bnddhist monka who walked ooder 
the protection ol ounsbades^ jeered at the un-Mcetie 
conifuct of their rivals. In the MiUikvajhiia [T. Mr. 
67) tlierv ie a oucioui notice of a groiip of AUvikas 
which existed in Ceylon in the time of King Fan^o* 
kabhaya aboqt IkC* 428d and OU whOM behalf that 
king is said to have bnilt a hotue {^aAah Thia 
notice^ however, coaridering the very early date 
to which it refers, nmat be accepted with moeb 
reserve. Another very mariona notice of the A.JI- 
vikas oDcipo in a Little book on Lo^c tu 

jfre^nxdin CAmodiuf J'a^n, by Sa^jitoStigliira 
(od. by Jlr. lidi.'AT A, StODor^ jr^* in the l%iJo- 
sophiic^ Ijcriea {No. 4] of the PnblieatiDnB of tlm 
University of Peunsylvuiak 

La tba [atic4iutlea, □. ISd Uu utlnr Kti ; ■ Two m«n 
Kbooli *n nvqantatlj indwlHl byCfaloHO u»3 AtMiH latbon 
Qua ttt thf wdl-ti»<iim eix todisDl Tb« rur 
r^PodTii^M rf abtia uud AsTiiyiia, lad un qalto nmilir to sirili 
OtlUr. tiuy both bold Liul lliii peniJtT of 1 iLolel ILfa jniu-V 
fooMrorliitw b* paid ; and itaw It fi tcatK^UBto mxe tnm 
It, It Is better Uut it iKnUI be paid M MKU ai poadUa -u Lhai 
the |t!« ut vm may be far mkvtnetit. Thui thcLr nnetias 
were swtid; f ie f f ag, lUcfia, sod Lb» barytui gT 

ttemwt™ to the (jr^ohirva-M, L SSJl were tbelr ei- 
nreaslauf qf ipenagc*. Tbsy weiw pegtobty gStbooEs el tbfl 
J«nm or koi* oCher It3ii4ii to3L' 

The ' Jfikendabtra and Aahfbika' of thU stato- 
ment^ are o^riously the Nig^otiias and Ajlvlkas, 
that iSi tiLQ ovot&mbara and^Diganibaia Jams. 

_ Lmaitnu — ^erv sxists no eciiiuigted woooat of 

j *^*^.*^ wiilbifla to tha wnrti. iBtetloorf Jn the t«aL 
abort delactud remarfu oo tbi «ke ogegr ia tbg ladowinr 
wwrfci iffafiliqifCbleiitU. IBU]^ U, at, (J j 
3SS, end lA n. w 9. ; Bonigaf, Lohu Am la bevH M iPaiiL 
laa): CriiBtjlot, ' 8#pt JhiHaa FUIa' Ln IA mombaf, IBTO). 

51 ?: ■ JilJUi SBE, vgEs. ud ifv^ <Qxr«d 

1X1^ LEU IL 5.IL, JdT. and JfshuiUqf JidfM AidiWinmi^ 
tans, je»X PP- 7* and a. U Tf, lJU lit-, Laflmiap, r.O.J. 
UL {VregjiB, IBSO), 23 d-, AtUi du SixUtM Uf. |St3L 

PC. UL p, ff., and AnfiapMOa, Sitn flohiiLf. 1S83>, pL L 
p £ 0 , per. im; OUoobBfVp ii^deUfl <4Ui ed.. fpuSiX pfL £jL 193 . 
1»E OT Sdirader, ^Idfta’drv 

1HH1L an_ lf_ &J4. > 'DPhva. nA-vUa RrOrlrlWM I’wfJdB ft. _ 


_ 0\PI .. 

(l«fiddn, lESlX pp. lOL. ?4Sff. ; SefLSit, fajerMimu At Piwa. 
4^ (Pirii^ iffi*). 14, p. SffliT-: V. A. Smith. Amhit (Oitirtit, 
**51X PP- IM, t.: tAf BaftJ hibr^^. 

Bfriu., J«fa, ^ lido (igsd). A. P. R. Hoebk^ I 


AJ M E:R, AJMI R (the nicvw, or siercd moantiiu, 
□f AjayarAji., who is said to liave founded tha dty 
Ln fJ^^d cent AD.).—The capital of the Britisli 
diatriet of Ajmdr-hlhiurwflrt, m the province of 
KAjpntuiia. It is noted for two important re^ 
ligioas buildings, a mosque, and the shrine of a 
noted faqlr, or Moulmfin nunt The fonnnr:, 
which be^ the name of ArhiU Din kO Jbonpi^A, 
■the shed of two and a half days,^ is a converted 
Jaina temple i and the most pTohnhle explsnnticR) 
of the name ia LIulL the BnlEaq l^n^b-^-din or 
Aitaniidi, when ho visited the place, ordered that 
within that periud tho uriginal Jaina temple sbonld 
be ocm^'ettea Into a aii^ua for his dovotions. It 
is now the finest existing specimen of tho early 
si^le of Mnsaimfiji mosque in India. InscriptioiiB 
fix the date of ito ereetiou between aD. 1211 snd 
1230, in the reign of Altamsh. It Li thus of the 
aame ago u the edebrated mwqne near the Knth 
Mindr in Old Delhi, and Cunnin^am enpposes that 
both ware probably planned by the Rome architect 
and siocted by the same body of worknien+ 

The faqlPa shrino, or marks the mating 

place of the famous hlusiumAii saint, Xhw&jah 
MulIu ad-dlu B^iOiSaD ChMitl (aD. Il42-I238)j whn 
was bom in. Sijistan or blstiHij eastern PctsLa 
whence he jouiueyed to India in 1123, sjid ratired 
to the secloiiian or a hermitage at AimCr. In the 
moss of hagtologic literatare which hu grown, up 
round this pereouage, many wonders and mirades 
wronght by him axe rocordM, The Emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to Ilia tomb^ and to the present 
time the njerchjuitR of the Daxg^ Bdrfir, which 
adjoina the tomb of the aaint, dimy lay iheir keys 
on the atepa of the ahrine before they open their 
shops. The enstody of the shrine is in tire luuids 
of the eldest linoaf descendant af UlO holy man, 
and all the dowreodants of the Kliwhjah BtiU enjoy 
such coEuddcJcation tEiroUghout India that the ?iiriim 
of UyderAbad will nut sit in tlieir preaence, and 
even the Hindu btohjJirajia of Jaipur^ GwAhar, and 
Jodhpur place them on tire «un« seat with tlrem- 
selvea. The annual festival of the Saint is held In 
the month Raiab, when eDOiruoas cauldrons of 
rice, batter^ and other enndimente are hllod at the 
exjiensa of rich bilgiima to the abrine, and while 
the food is stliT in a state of boiling heat it is 
sctamblsd for liy tho moh of fanajtical devotees who 
attend the fair, and who highly value even a amsll 
portiris of the saend food. It is couut^ among 
the nuiadei of the BainE that no lives have b^ 
lost on such occasioui,. though bums are frequent. 

LiTXUTnu— L.a Totadiig. 4b /UipyfBim C^ohOmt (Li™), ffi. 
SI fl.; FcTffiwHO, fTift(!/Jnd. stfatJbftmt 
£S9, aiod.; 1 fISKl xivl. 101. Fg; Uu: 43^017 

DlliiEMlat, ,lui.4-A£Sart; tr. JIL Sol. 

^ . W, Cboqke. 

AKALTS.— The saot nf the AkdiUt difiiem essen- 
tiaily from all ths other Sikh orders in being 
a militant orgtmuation;, corresponding to the 
N&gw or Gosains^ among tho Hindm. Their 
foundation is ascrlhed to Guru Goviitd • hknself, 
and they steadfastly oppoaad Bandana attempted 
innovatiufiA The term nMff, or 'iiumortak' is 
Bmdt to ba denved from aioB-pnfitjaj ^worship- 
pere of the eternal/ but pxohahly it ia a self-assucatd 
title, bearing its obvious meaning. ‘TJie Akfills 
wear Une cheqaerod dresses, J with fugles or 
Itracslets of sted rtumd their wrists, and quoits of 
sLeed in their lofty conical bine tux bona, together 
with miniiLtiirc daggers, knives,, and an iron j 
■ Uh! teuLt KH1 UiOiUTi <ri Uw Sikba 1513-17110. 
t MgWi Jfirt. g/(4r />ai^, t p. t» 4 CugiOfwhiip'j BtA. 
^ aial HMUU Li. 

sad 4hUl li i&iplj *■ Oedli trgrmtiJrfw,' 

I Mii]a) 4 n poiiitj na% (bat araqa'i ekhr btglhef, Ella Jtija, 
y**™ tdu* ct^a, irhtBfc bq u caOtd KtKUabar, w ' dad in 
BuJe Ugt, ukl Ktivni, nr ‘ Ui 4 lijqg qikd' /ti4t9rtAa 

sLp . HI), 

I ^ few AUlii ww tb* JId^S Sr iBphng^ bnfe qct dL Umw 
WAD da not, naif naa ' tnd ' mlar ; sod slfg imoks, 
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In thfiir miUtarX AJtills 

y ihftni^ or reckless,* imd played * oonaideiftWfl 
part ill Sikh bEttory. fennlng tbo SllftllTdH^ or Bi^t 
dE tlifl four deAfot, At Ilia Biago pE Multfin m 
isia A few AkiU fuiftticst CATriwTthe fs^ br»ye 
by mrpTis^h laati predpitftt-rf- tb 6 loil ^o i t tiBt 
fortress, Tho career of Fhfllfi Singh 
both their defects and their qnAlitiea, This Akall 
first wniD into nottes u the leader of the attack on 
MetcsJfo'a escort at Amribsiir in 1309. He 
then employed by Hnnjlt Sinch, who aux^ m 
aidcrable ftwe of him, as 0. leader in the indoa 
vallay, where he was gnilty of aUcociona ctnolty 
toward the Mubanimadan population* and in 
Knahnilr.t Finally, Philli Sing^ and ^ 
conlri^tcd to, or rather virtually won fat Kanjlt 
Sinirh, the eruat Sikh victory over the \ flauf^s at 
Terl in im in this battle Piiftlil Singh met with 
a heroic death, and his tomb at Jsioshahra w no’»‘ 
an object of pilgrimage to nindna and Mnhsjn- 
modans aliko. . , i 

Under PhillA Singh^s earlier leadarehip, and 
perhaps before his rieo, the Akadis hM wcomo a 
terror to friends and foes alike, and they 
dreaded by the Sikh ehiefe. from whom thav often 
levied cont riba tiona by forca.§ Rnajlt bmgh, after 
Ifi23, did much to i^uco their power, and the 

ordei Itwt importance. Bn*,™, n 

Tho AJ^H headiinartert were the Akai HOnga n 
at Amritsar, where they aasmiied iho direction, of 
relitdoiis i:ei:emeniea T and the dnty of convohmg 
tbo GnrflmaUt : indeed, they Uid c]«m to «^rc^ 
n general leaderabip of the Khilaa, Sinca PanjIt 
Singh'a time Anandpnr haa l^n tbe^real h^- 
qni^cra* but their mflnenco has to a Urge m£t*nt 
jMEMd away, and wme of them bav* desenemted 
into Tiieno bllfibon!. , m. l 

As an order the AkiUfa arecebbs^. . They ^ve. 
*ayft Tnitnpp, no regnUr chief or disciple, yet one 
hears of their yiirus. whose lesvi^ are eaten by 
1)1017 diBciplea or cA<!laK They do not eat 

meat or drink spirits, a* other Sikhs do, but con^ 
sumo inordirvata quantities of bhang. 

tjnju.fuaL—Ths jtaeril fthtcriw Ot the ^ 

Emiu; J. C, Oniaa. 5? ftwlSr 


LcBdPn. ^ 

Itjt»t«a(16Sl>aKiE, D. ^ 


AKBAR—I, Zi/c.—ThoeinperoT Akbar. whoso 
fnH nama was Aba-l-UtSforAbQ bMo^affw) 
ad-dln Akbar GhlrT, was bora at Umwlwt ( the 
fort of Dinar') in Sind on 15 Oct., 0,5-, ln4_ 

wiklrOi tlM faTfl-waart™ mey ddI 4o. ■Otb»m J 

- 00 - turta? benfsli tSw btha eae, p 3 »* to 


rvuul I Ji uith DP >£51 tlw Undiiirt-IUin*) dftttpwl hP PM tJlfl uuni 

trtC the yeUow turten H the Ea»nl t^ndmu. A eonphf 
tjrcOKwiS uorilspil to Bhri: 

suit, ^rf’si, iiirHr MriJi#, 

DMiX, m fluffWii. 

•Thn Wlw w*iir dvk^ue (Ibe MtiEt:). *hUs 

rrf ftbe irdSniV enr yeDom ue aU bnahet* b tlw Ouni. ^ 


His birthday was on a Sunday, a eirnoinAtanea to 
which impertanra waa afterwania attached, as tt 
feemed to connect him with the sun and 'dui 
ihe Menaiah, whoee birth ww traditioniuly aidd to 
liave taken place on that day* Me was tbo Mn of 
HDinA.yan> the second kinsof India of the Maghnl 
{lynattT, ttnd gnuidaoii of^lftr. the conaaeror of 
India. HU mother* yamlda BhnO* wm of Fenrfan 
origin* and ws* dcaceadcd from tho famouji naint 
Ahmad of Jkm* and ah® was abio rcUtod to 
Husain Baiqsra, the celebrated king of He rut. 
Hnt though of noblo lineage, her father neither 
rich nor iUtingnUhed, and was in the acmes oi 
Illndfti, a younger brother nf HumiyAu, as 
a religitrtt* teacher* . * * , j 

Aftor hU father"® defeats by tlio AfghaM nrid 
flight from his brother 'Aaknri, the infant 
™ left bahiad in camp, end waa Uken poesp^Hiou 
of by hia uncle 'Askart and conveyed to Kandatiir* 
If® was then about fifteen montliA old* and uid out 
«M 1 hia parents again till ho was four or iivo yearn 
of ftire. This was when Humftyfln sucewded, with 
the aid of the king of Pfer^m. in defeating hia 
brothers and in esublishing binieeU in AfgliaDUitan. 
When Akbur W'M twelve or thirtero ycais of age. 
he aceomuMifed his father on his cijiedition to 
India, and was present nt the deciMvo battio ot JU' 
chlwJlftih. Jan. 1555* when HumflvQn, or rather his 
ecnerat JUirtim KhAn, defeated t^ Afghan bikM* 
3ar Silr. This was JoiJowod by Ilam&yQns 
mto Delhi and hU reffiimpliou of power; hut hia 
good fort QUO was not of long continuance* 1 n Jan. 
IJsad he was kiUtid by fallbg down tho rteps lei^- 
lug from the r»f o! bis libn^, and AkW, who 
VTM then in the rsnjfib with hi-^ guarimn Bairtoi 
KhAn, was crowned at Kalfintir on 14 Pen. 1^* 
On 5 Nov. foLowing, Akbar and bis gu^ian 
Bur&m Khhn won a victory vA Panijpst—the Indi^ 
ArmageJdou^Dver Hemft, the Hindu of the 

Afgl^ king : and though the hoy Akt^r wfused. 
like Gidconih sonis to^y Uemd with 
bunds, he eaincd the title of ff/hln, or holy 
wBJTior," uud retwncii it to hia death, in spite oi 
u]l bia chajigiM of ensod. Pof soms yem after Uim 
B airini was regent j but in 15TO a palivc^intriguo 
euabled Akbur to fid himself of his gmudum and 
to awum* direct power. For a lime, however, he 
deferred fireutly to his nurse aihlism Anajga, u 
Turkish lady of great ability* But 
dnet and pupiflhiiiervt of lier son Adb^ Kti^ put 
an cud to her power and her life lu tfiflJ, and after 
this \kbiir bccaoi® really hia own master* ricm 
thftt time forward bis carter was one of almost uu- 
iiitemipted sd«»«i, Hu gt^'i^ly 
of Upt»r India, intladlng Kiwlmlr and Afgl^' 

San* « wcU 13 of Bcrigal. Bihir Mil Uns^ 

GniarAt and Sind* and part of the 

died, after a reign of fifty yw^ on hia birthday 

the day following* in 1605. at Agni, and was huned 

atSiknndra. , , 

RtliffUfw qpininn/.— ihia 


hi 

LMSt-ftif fhuv En Bit Jtoipnff Wit Cu- 

P.L Sflvjrth, ijj. cU. iBS-im. 

PAiwto SlP®n, t“ hid ill low Ofllmnn ^ tlwl-r pliMrictjer. 

priltlw, 11 it tsiit*!. n BflW MWIHVL 


sidft of Akhar's 

portionato amennt Of attention. 

^wlioa of his beliefa IS a m^t 
^t the almost exclusive attention 
paid t. ic 

S°aeSS >ral rulifrion ™ on]y tlio “*“1*“"^^ 

.dmiai.l.ator. and waa ’ 

head of bis troops, or when 

s k"“ "S 

It IS certain, KIP, *, Christian, and timt 

jTdev'iTeil iLian and 

ware sadly deceived in their bopea about mm. 

^ ^ _- Kflwtikii ‘ Haw fw Ml»r w»* 

bow t-c h. t*d mwud. It a 
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AKBASr 


Inlflf lUa Id tli« ifpiivtlcfis] ot oor dty, er ikrlMUt«r Kg ith 
bent, tmra (]m tuj Drub, cm mjlripy hv hlli Miki1i(4U ui 
ectaw ntlgUn, whida «^ij fuM Into om tfac owds 

iuH» bu KEiftrE, umI cT«r wUnb bt ditermincd la Mttt 

U |fa« nnnran ptitmimt vnJ InWELlih talwnl l« 

», Orinia it I* Uwl Wwod JauilaUf let *lHra ncfa anlverml 
taKrzlion wic n MW UpettciiOB, vot- ndurkHy tnmlc tiH IIIIU 
mlrtiikt ibMt Alhor tl^t niABf i xuant pri«t itmkM 

aboul {^i4i Ron-CktlkoUa urben flm Ih nmlii with Lbem, utd 
li bjr tfaeir oourtooni mpect fat uid tlmi^ 

Uod mCen 4 Lj; fall wvrb.. The KiTenlni wu qiiltjE ivlllliiff [4 
py bwtwf* Id tiH llol,*' Sa^ptniw, And plrAigit Id *» the 
^uuidbeiuti dn tfadrownifncUKL Pqi tnm Ihk le ubnib^cifl 
In hurt Md dtfd Id Uie uiUHril? of Lhd Ctnvcb mtl A IflOg 
rt«p^ And DfiB ^a faa wtiTf mbnblj (K^cT diwmC' 

Akutr'^H c-pituann RATe be^ dUtroHsed 

by Hindufl, Pwpia, Cbriatituis* 

Md freetlLink«iB, mid wo h&ve deEJAUit nWut them 
in the Aklmr-Kiiiiiji, Boda^iliii, tbn Dflbd»t-an, iJad 
in Ihe ifritjniio of Du Jarric. Dutoli, Vinn 
KcniiwW. 'VVilMjii, Elpbinstone, fidhntsek, Bloch 


Iyscn'* pwm AJt&ar's Drtitm. 
UadoubCisdly Akbox hu Ttccived mar* ci^dit ttuu 
ho desen-OG lur the depth ajiJ fervour t>i his relied' 
auj feeliupk Ho httd ba ftclir* mind ud delighted 
in discoatLoxiii. A* lie hinuolf Rnii^ ‘ Dbicoursea on 
philosaphy Love anch it plittrm for me tlmt they 
distraet 03* froiii nil eUe, and I fornbly r^atmui 
i^jRlf from lUleninc t« them, loat the neccEamie* 
of the huar should bo neglected.* Dnt he was the 
reverse of a. Janatio ar an ODtiiuslost. He wajj, 
before all thineo, o man of the world.' Hla real 
belief was that fornLB uf fehgioEL wore of littl* con- 
^netiCA. Ho mmt that men wer* good or lad 
from caoseo qnite remoto from their religioiu tonotok 
and that tbm* were good men ia all religioruk H* 
bad no overpowering oonvioLion that llusre was sal- 
vatinn or destmetinn in any cre^ ; and not being 
a aiie-i;ided epthtislBiii himself^ he could not eetab- 
l^ish a DHir rdigioti or nnake any ardent pTOseljtes. 
He wiui a sincere Lannirer after truth, but he was 
not a prufonnd thLnksr, and bis book'kntm-lcdse 
was eKoe^ingly small. Altogether, be was ykj 
Wly equipped for religious Or pliilDeophicftl dlBcn*' 
atons; fur, na Bodaydnl isaye, thotigh be liad an 
ncutot mind and was a seeker after truth, he v.'na 
eaccedmgly iterant He bad not, like dnlian the 
Apoetut*, BtndieJ in the Khools, and was not oom- 
pebent, tberafore, to arhitrete between contending 
Beets, At the same lime he was waiter nnd lejss 
wupentitLoaji than Jtdion, and did not^ like him, 
try to_ turn the clcsck back and to revh-* a dead 
Jalian was afaruLtira] polytheist, and 
d^ked frMtbinkera as much as ha dislikiyl Chris- 
tjana; hut Akbiur was made of oalmer stufT. 

TJmngh BadAyttal in one place (Lowe^ 3i2) 
■acniM Akbar’s neresies to his naving been associ¬ 
ated from tKjiybuad with Hindus amf to his early 
macriages with Hnjput princess^ thare Peearm to 
nu doubt that Akbar, Like many other fiao- 
thmkaia,. began by bemg pions after an orthodojt 
fashiniL But pfidups Badiyanl, by liis iinglinK 
<^|£irCMic]n ran^/flT, dotui not infeuv ^ Hiti-ch 

tliAt tnO ^^th. wIkiMI AldiOT AiwociAtcd VCro 

men of Lad charActer, as that they wer* devotees 
and asccticBi, for ranud w th* jdnnU of tofu/, a word 
wluph has a double meaning, and BigniGcs both a 
Ubertmti and a devotee, in thia sense the clinrce 
is tmcx for Ak bar was from his youth np ftmd of 
the society of vn^ nnd Mnnydau, VVritrng of the 
aUth year, wiitn Akbar was still ondar twenty 

* to dab Dawwo bsnnULffaaa ' P|t1m WOraWp Ea JUnpiSti 
MftBBti In Ibclr JiisUoB wl pr«ia idmiinbintfofl'i «id 

t 'JauHari nafit u Kd uMmd amt ma^,' tit 

Ub BU k mrt hwtUir (ij; a i^uiLiiatiivark uid « sseker ifE« 
tmt totilljr Aktar wm sisbltlDiu of ibB 

ehaT«ct*j *[ B prophtt ov « kiwtli, kfid hou In |mT« 
fcumd hteleU Ibit hii dwb ittionnov ■« kfi idniBlHM far 

EUltirttfv wlu^cn iliaoM IberEfon 
nlaltiiaHDllhiirKMihitfaktfihidllioa.- 


Abod^FiS^l tells US that one night Alcbor went out 
from his paUce lu Agra incogurto, in order to mi* 
with the crowd nf good and bad people whu were 
ftaBombleii together to moJts a pilgrinmge to Bsh. 
TTWob in Oudh to the shrine of SflJir Klaa'Qd, He 
was nearly rsoognleed by one of vagabonds, 
but cRcnped by itnpro^ddng a squint. In the seine 
year he went off one night from Agra on a hunting 
OKpodnion, and at Mandakhor, e. place between 
Agra and Fat^phr, he fell in with some ftingciB 
who were chanting La Hindu beJlsda the praises of 
Mu'lu^-dlh, the great saint of A jmlr. He had 
often ^tsdod in tales of this luiut, and now tha 
soitCT inspired him with a desire to %-ijiit lii* totab. 
Ho telt what Abfl-l.Fad oalls tatpajiith^ or 

^attrsetion towards ^'iiuting*: ami in that same 
wwompliiihed th* ienmey to Ajmlr, in spite 


mann, N^, G<meral Alaelagan, and' ^iwsts. renioosi^^ of ^ tnnrtiera: For nmuy 

>Ve have ahio Tennyson's poemAJtAor'ff DreuM. ^Cerwaids be p?^ an aimnai vudt to the 


Mjn* shrine. Theogh in both these inslaureg the 
gathcjing was oatousihly Muhanunadan, yet then, 
now, nniny Himiiu took port in it, and doubth^a 
Akinj lRi}t m H-fiy iJiudoH C 15 sach OccaaioM, 

In 9«3 Hirre (a.D. 157^J, Akbar butlt hk *Jbadat- 
Qdfm or Hall of Worriiip. Bndaydnl tella ns that 
the cause of this wu that Akbar hod been QUed 
with giatitudn to God for his Buccessre, 

' Victoty iuui felhnnd efiOa vict«T, asd Uui irUnt of fah 
ujpLfs M Isenusd dikl^. Net > bBiibEd uwbw nipBlflidu 
Hi kBOGU^ miiiA wlLh luid wueb Urns ia db- 

cuuicnw B^t Lbs nwl ortod uA tCs wgnl of Uu F^pbii. 
If* CEtgU^lp qqwtiDU kbODt ud LbnOliiiCT, ud IHtit 

nmaji nlabjto Is rnMaLt% thi ius»rd Ged iZHr'i In 

ttHwenfi 1 d Hii*adFd ^din,"011k"^uul''DOitkta “iawfajS 
sundm bfl ^ bowcM aHHiH - 

^ A t ^is tim* too Akbar would often scat hiruKlf 
in solitude on n atone tench near his pohico in. 
Kitbp'hr, and spend the bonns of tlie early dawn 
in pcayer and contemplation.* It Beenu that 4 k* 
bar, who WM olwaya of an imitative tum of mind, 
was mdueed to make these ««eises by what be 
heanl about fiulnimJlii Kaiarftcj,+ the able ruler of 
JiengaB BiIi 4 t wad Oii-»a, who njwd to spend the 
Inter houT! of fJie night in praysr and m the com* 
pony of ISO nud ’tUamS, He was oIhj 

i^umcwl by the news that Ms a^ relative, 
Sulaimjtn MlrzfiofBtulakhHlLfin, was camiog to lialt 
h i m ., S n l smiAn wns an old warrior whob^ fought 
seventy two battles with tbe Drbegs, hut he te 
came a in his later years, and used toi disooss 
points *1 ntnol with Bad^yOiiL 
In the following year. De 94 {or 1 J$T 0 |, Aklmria de¬ 
votion carried Jiim so for that he wwhed to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was lestFainod only by 
Lhc reinoiis[.rancen of his offirera. Aa U wol b$ 
made a ihow of going, polled his hair, tjared his 
donned the pilgrini*B ilt^s, and 
walk^ wme disUnou wiiJi the caravan. He also 
appointed a mir or superiritundent of pU. 
fjnma, supplied him with furwiB, huiit or purchsj^ 
pUgnm-ehiM, and otherwiM aisaiEted bhi subiecU 
to go to Siccca. In 1S70 he had almi. shown his 
intfinest in pilgrimages by enahling bia aunt Gul- 
tedaii Be™, and one of hii thief wives. Sclinia 
Begani. and other ladies to preceeil to Mecca ww 
atirut, 

Jn th* S3rd year of his re!^* May, 1578, Akbar 

1.1* ^ rtirifad Akhsv cueIiiIIv, ntiortsd 

HnitbriiJ ^ta^t m^JaspOQiliqqs tb h aalur* et ■nP^^TniBl 
auE^pom *t Efokr jernoa h ynlfttevijt u 
«miM k voir WBibutni 
jt« (to /uTte> □qrajsars kIkD Akbtf'■ ■ajtiis' 

^ yrmr, i sxperfaiKsd 

55r^ wid bom tim lB,ck at Kirtuisl ttrorjiton 

ravdinif Kfeiiu Ui^qtiUuL, pertiuii 
w SOlh nar meM# lbs 2Dth jw dI Uh iricnL. Of 

^ pk™ tJifw ™ beftr, th* 

mill**B(wand (Mil, Iw miut be ntinW (U HoutiCBLliinnin.iK 
kccDimte od ,^L4Ji4jjQkn^ ^t iiiTifHir 
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liKd a fciaarVable uxptirieDioe which v defiCnbcil as 
a CAM of jcuAd, or sttracdoiL. lie bad jgoae out tA 
the buika uf the JhcluM—^the H jdaspa of Alex^ 
amJer—to aiijdj hunting, and bad apiioioted officer* 
to oqtanixc an immciuti or hattoe. It 

wBa to attend over some dfty mile* of coantry from 
GLnflk—to be the BuLCO^tbata of Alox^ 
nndcr—to old fthera. They \iero ten daja engagEd 
in driving the game, aed had nearly completed tbo 
wofic, when JiomElbing came over Akbort imd ho 
euddonly broke np thu hunt and set free all iJio 
anlmale, e»en, Abo-I-Fa^b to tbe hnche*. 
NifAm ad^in, who by mistake puts tho ovont into 
the Slth year, caila it a caee of a strong attraction 
(joiba yairij, and sayB that Afcbar be^itowed aims 
on faprx and otheWi, and ordered a garden to N 
hud ant and a bon^ bnilt on tho spot where he 
hJ^^ Fat under a tree and eaperiouced the calh 
Shortly aitorwarda made a rapid ride to Ajmir. 
in ordii^r to pay his nTinnal visit to the ahjino and 
to be present at the oimivorsary of the Eoint's 
death. In this year ohsa he revived the diaciijssione 
in the '/bd<fo(A<Iaa;, and we are told that the ^Ofl, 
the phiJtHophcrj. UiB rhetorician^ tho lawyer the 
^unnito, tbo Shl'ito^ the Biihiiian, the ^ fttk tho 
BaddhUt, the atheist, the Christiaji^ the dew, the 
Sahetaq, tlte Zoroaetiinn, and othem enjoyed the 
pleaenroof seeing Akbor place himself in the pnlpit 
imd preside over tho debates. The date given for 
tbo eominenceinent of theee diociLssioni w Mihr 
A, It. SM or 3 Ort, 1578. Abft-UFayl nnta Father 
Kudolf Aoqoaviva''e appeataiiee in the Hall of 
Worohip into tbia year, and tells an apocryphal 
Ftoiy about tho Fataor’a chaHencing the .Mnhnm- 
inaiian dtjctom to the ordeal of fire; bnt unless 
Abbl-Fa^l is gdv'ing H oonsoentivo acooont of tho 
discajslnns and ao Iiaa departed _fro>n “ chrono¬ 
logical urderT there is a nnstAke in hia najcrative^ 
for Acqnanva did not arrive at FathpOr tilt 
Februnry* 15TO. Awording to Abft.l-Fa¥l, Akbei 
spoke at one of tho meetings na follows; 

■- VunicrlT, tnHB Mvmnni;' to th» -upii^Qrn ot ipccUiUA wkillHl 
mEn, VI» Umm^L tbat oiitwd cordoAiilty uul tba IvtUr cj 

•K MhAflw Hawkm pT^fllecil B^tSk IA tllA E^tf LdWaJU MD- 

victlfltt, UEIu^P ire by re*r and fqioe comirtUed nun? bsHaFEn 
In tlic Brthuua fhE. ICiLniljaj nd^^es to iKlopL tlu fijLb oT our 
RiiQeatnn. Kow tbat the UebC. of [nzLtb hki ihaiH Ujiga cnoj 
Hul, Lbi brlUunt [Ucpnioiuoo bu pawi Trl that la thli 
dLstiia/uI:^iat.er (nBbndit[m<ttfBtMr1d>, vrbm Eht 
e[ uodervta^nir end tho UedkaeM o( pioBtaipthMi u« jiiherM 
tocvUwT fold upem Ibid, a ilDfle rtep cumab ba tilHO 
the OffCh el prW, md UulL med ealy Is naatiUe which ie 
k4op(«4 with ipficovel ot Um InttllBcC Te repeat the wurtb 
oracn^iionBtDTeapwwltol ikia flLr. b> heoomo drctubctsHL 
aiid tc plact liiE eiA^tr ol aw** honM the edorioi hsrf) 
tOk ifT MiiJ. oat ol itnBil at the SoltM ii not the MeUeg 
eftot ttod, 

' OtvdimcB U mrt Uk ptechig year InwheaEl In the dust \ 

^t thrward,* for ilaoernf does aort dwell In taw tore- 


' Hw lint itw In tlih jMiUMie deeeit le with a bEsh n)tin<e 
aid e lalijr r«otw to do tattle with the protean and twi- 
einnwtopqi laml wmU, arid hy rfvnviH ■eU’-lmnwIed^ to uiBg 
Ajwjcr utd Loit into ■abjoiftfon to SaltiJi Keaioa, and to anee 
irou the eouJ the InafH at **11 hatieL Uayhap the Sun ot 
PtmI iIhII omvtTo hom behind the tiO of Rmw and euarert 
eae Into a wwaHirper ol tlw Tnfth. AOcrwardi, be nw ^ 
Inwud InAiKiioee draw te blmaalt «ocm Inquhcr after tbv nth. 
tfiicb art qhaftlad la thJI uiaa of ucctlDlavi. Or ht 

may, by rlftue o( a ullwnaa and mitht of tucaatstiiica, trinff 
him Into tuj ^tc. BAtKiM Um latter, by an error tX 
Ui Iota Hue ot hensA, leitiredly be aoall not be iwohI wiih 

the duel ol ntamt. We titame mtzwel'rm lor what Wt did he 
wltJhi old mlei and before the naJ truth abooi yalth 
had boea uuido kftDwn. ta oa.* 

Tbew wenb tBPrbeewnjMHwd With twaaMtencaeln AUmz^ 
MEDWoiella at the epJ of the "dia. ' PWmrrty,' h« ttalee. 
+ l pej^-nted HIM Ihto roufonnlty with my faith ^ 

hLou. Ai I kDffwIodKe, ] waa METwhelmed with 

riianw. Not hedtif a ynalLm uyidt. It wae umuert to fcnm 

Tinweift« on cfiouwUahw T . . . Tlte 

Ssadleaa*to prt ibe rtln to d^r* ^ aej™,bat to taiea 

moaeunsl filled . , 

AkboT went nu to introduce the snbject of the 
tonete of oppoBod religions, and dBocnbcd their 
* Tbrro Is a pl«y b«i d" words ptA aod psaidai 
|Ja£r«t.iU.l^ 


vuions eiccllcaDei!i. Be gave no waight, says AbH' 
l-Fo^, to the foolisb tulk of the t-ul^r, hut uixed 
upon whatever was good in any rcligioD. Ho ofich 
mid, 'He is truly a rpim wfto moisen Justice fiis 
lender in the path of Inquiry, and who calls from 
every sect whatever BeoMn apprarea ok Per. 
chance in this that lock whcM key has been 
lust may ho opeuffiL' In this conuoxton hn 
praised the trutli^chooeLag of the native* of Irtdla^ 
and eloQuently deeciibed their comnuleship in the 
day of diwi^r. nnd how th^ playKlmrBy, in ths 
shwe nf Fidelity, Goods, ute, Heputation, lUid 
Heligion—thoflO fonr thlagG which sm prired above 
all otbers in the World's mArkok He fllsa dwcl t on 
the wonderful way in which the women of India 
teducis ihonifielvee to aebee whenever the day of 
calamity anivee. Totbelenmjed Christiana he 
^BiiiEa you KckiQD tbe nTtKDdcqr at whkwi part pE r^^r 
rd^ktii, and oltow juot uHirE Ihou cee wlEa to a iLazi, Lt vaiitd 
□□t hfr wwadsrtol LE such ddelLtyond u ri l-a nT iflcr wcm Ecnmd 
unenr wmr woiuEEi. Ilia utnArdisuy tbla^ ia that It oocon 
Sitmnjf IboM oE tfav lUotfil rslEftop. TborE- otn insOy COEimhiMt, 
uu| iquijr CibCfn U'd tir£l*£aHl Olid oniippEW-littw, apd srmd 
Ibtlr dors omErwcliiausIy to cbE- jKify nUi^ticr oE cfakstltyK jrt 
la o^to of ludii blltcfncu at lUa tbo' w flsmhwui pE Ipve and 
frlrndsblp.' 

In the S4th year of hii reign, in the month of 
BahmiiLQ, Jon. 1580,. he sent a forte under 
Od -dln to captnruthe porta held by tho Parti^eBii^ 
an tlie gronud that they hindcioa tho pilprtims on 
their jouruey. FcobaUy this refen to Ujo exao- 
tiooH wbicib the PortnguflBe mode undar the guise 
of tlie issae of apie-condacta, and nlaO to tbelr 
i MB] in i? tickets bcaiiog ropFesuntatiods of tho Virgin 
and UhUd. Zealous MusalmSas objected to thi^ 
as Twing morka of idolatry. A remarkable thing 
is tiuit at about the vcr>' time that Akbar wop 
orgoniziug Ihia expedition aguust rits Portuguoac, 
H^olf AcquavLvii, the Italian priest, and! bia COm- 
p^uda were, at Aklau'fl request, journeying from 
Goa to hla court, and were indnl^ug in fond bopos 
of his coDveraion 1 His invitation hud bcun re- 
osii^ed in Sept. 1579, and thoy left In Novemfier 
of that year and arrivod at FathpOr ih, Fek 15Stl. 
They came tliereforo too late to make any iiU’ 

E reiision on Akboj, or at least too lato to persuade 
im to be a Christioa. The great year of Akf^r's 
change was ifiTQi, when ho monnted the pulpit one 
Frid^ at PaihpOr Slkrf and recited « stoma of 
Fait1\ and when be obtained A dgciiment from 
the Sifanki eerlifying that be was morn than a 
mujEoAuf and that tna paopla w^oiu bound by bis 
relmious deeiees. Apparently tbo polpit-incEdenC 
took place in Jnna 1579, and the sigtiing of the 
document was in September of the same year. 
Acooiding to Ab5d-fe4], the idea of becoming 
supreme pontiff occiirr^ to Akbar at an eveu 
earlier perio<L !□ describing the events of the 
^rd year {S80 or 16781, ^ shonb this 

timo tho idea of tbe primacy {n^icdT) of the 
Bpiritiial world took liOMeawon of Mm. Hesociui 
to asenbe this to tho inflnenne of mmrfa Further 
on in tlie^ wnn chapter he montions the wcfinlerfcl 
effect rirodnccd upon Akbar by the tinging of one 
Bakhiba, or B&chll, who was par^pa the fiunijus 
minstiel ui Holi^nr Sh&h of Gujr&t. 

Tb* rtocunoit *E«ni to bsT* bran elficiM ^ tbs 'nbml m 
E SrptombBr 167 Vl Cbphw or It art ri™ br Nlslm sd-dun ^ 
BvUrito. tot Atie-l-t'hd oontojits btosclt with vtriiix a 
SbfltZKt of It, HWi, cniSu^Jf (DOEWb. to iO/i Wtiltof ilCTt EiS 
f»ih.Tr UuMnA'd itian to it, ttoeBb, swanlllitf to 
b* WM Oh prims mover Id tto msltw, ind tto pTf™ »» 

dmnwltto'Hiiw. ItiMMi;»toIjwi*M<at»orato«iv<l«iiii™i. 
Mid wwl*jidkl LttLs t* btaionA s* “ 

It dKtond ilMt>htor<#to »uld sd^ ^ wf 

a moit ImraiJ Itooloi^ falM* to At^X iml “A 

taktOa UUEwtC. iToiarikHi *t»«t sJir 

drtlld* totWHO IfatBi, Mid U»1 Wi 

ttot It to lMii«S lej bcw peUei, [to doIIm 

It, pmridat tbst n«i- M*afi|rt«4 ^ 

to Idi- tto ptdilic towili. U MV JM tyPS*«*«h M ^w, to 
would to rnsDEdi s™ phjwwByi osd to lubjiKt to 

ildifcl ... 

Hadnyflni telle tu that the uiam^, with tbe 
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^ttpLlon of Eimod thia doeament iin- 

^illLagly, bo t thut MubfinLlc lulded to lii» aigimture 
thfi fttauMdent tbat waa boAit n ud nnl in 
mCDt wlt.h the pBper> nnd ChAt be had for ylAt» 
boea Awaiting its exccation. BfkchVyllnl adda that 
aitff Akbar bad prdcuJml thu docamentj the road 
of (decrae-^ritiji^ became opcio, the 

acy of the invlmi'j lutelfoct _wa 9 ca|}ibiiEhadt and no 
place recuBined for oppontion^ There vaa an end 
to the Teaqlvin^ of qusetioiu and to picihibl.tiDTia* 
The intElicot of the became the Law, and 

[ElAm waa called bigotry, 

Aba-I-Fa^^« aecoant of tho execution of the 
doeumeut ejid of it* edbctif in ^turally vctt 
dldercDt from BadSyOni'e- Aeoordln^ to biioj all 
Lbo doctors irore eager for its execationi and the 
reluctance waa on Qie part of A)cbaT» erbo waa 
unvriUinCi aa he expresses it, to come out fnm 
behind um ne yielded to their entreaties 

only becaiue he came to perceiTB that, in leaving 
hm potution u commander of the Hpiritual vrorld, 
and accepting the rank cE mujta£idj, he wna in 
reality placing a v^ over hitnMlf. The reenlt 
of the a^ument waa, he saye, that the wanderera 
in the deaert of doubt attaiaed certitiide, and that 
dbrtTAct^ aquhs obtained repose, Almoet uume' 
diately aftei^'iLida, however, headmitatbat Akbox'a 
conduct gave rhu to many misconceptienaj and that 
he vraa acciucd of claiming the Godhead, of diis^ 
lildng the Mdiiammadaii religion, and of being a 
ninduK Ho aay* that one e^iol reaaon for such 
ideae woa tbn appearaoce of Christian phrloaophcta 
in the meeting^ and the diaconrEtnre by them of 
the pretenders of leanung- 

Et was probably in order to cennter^t tbew 
iilcas that Akbar, Bbortly after thiE, paid a vUit 
to the shrine at Ajmit* {he did not go there at 
the nsnal time, that iSj at the saint’s asniTerBary),. 
and that he ^d ertUroordinory reverence to a atone 
-which was brought from Mecca and waa oaid to 
bw an imprcdeioD ef the l*rophet’H foot, AhQ.^1- 
Fad tella uh that the impmsiBion woa not genuinn 
and that Akbar knew this, yet Hint he completely 
idEenced calniDniea hy hie pciilic conduct on this 
occaeioiir 

Akbar^s innovatiema in rell^on, added to lus 
interference with the bef^boliJorB, led to the ro^ 
beilion of BihAxand Bengal. Maulhni Muhamniail 
Yenii, the chimcellor of Jaunpilir, issued a decree 
to the clTcct that It a duty to rebel ogainat 
Akbar, Alchar retaliated by bavlng bim and 
anotber leotling rebel—Mn’isal-mulk of Maahbad 
— arnnted, aiM contrived that they Fvhonld bo 
drow-oed in the J in-nFia. Thu rebelUon made Akbar 
proceed more carefully with hie new religion* and 
tdiB Christian miaaionarica found him less dEoposed 
to listen to them. After the rebellioa was onp- 
pressed, however, he advanced further in the path 
of heresy, and formally instituted the DLvlnn Faith 
and pnictlBed son-worehip. At tho ejuuo time he 
was intolerant to some beretica, A sett calJihg 
themselves ifdtAir nprang op* hnt Akbar hod the 
members seised and sent on to Sind and Afghani 
Htan, where they ware bartered for horiBSS 1 

Akbar hsd n theory that the Mahammadan re¬ 
ligion could lant for only a tbemaand years fmm 
its origin. This was apparent^ a port ol the 
Mafadavl movement which* a» ulochmann’B pre¬ 
face to ibe translation of the 'Aia shows, began in 
A.H. BOO, that is^ at the begimung of the 10th cent. 
{Mubaninb In accordance vrith hu belief in the 
atiprooching termination of the Muhammadan n- 
li|^na, Akbar proceeded in the year A.n- 900 still 
further with hie innovations. Among other things, 

-* Qq tiip wmjr bwi AJmir, Akbar seecni to tixta iKca 
MttatilkHuly piouf, BUibe' icp a Ixryv tiAt hiinlthvd wCtli 
po^r-niclwa, xd 4 pniTiii|T m tlw limn a 4 at, 

^ cxtztdtoinHn LHZoMSru-l'l^wai'w (ElUqt, vi iSSt 


he ordered a hhitory to ha written which he called 
the TiSfiiA Ai/i, or ' Chronicle of a tlmnaand yean,' 
At this time only ten years were wanting to com¬ 
plete the chiliad accoriliDg to the ordinary reckon¬ 
ing from thn Flight to M^lDa, but Akbar disLikixl 
Chm era, on thn oatomilble ground that the word 
' Flight' was of ill omen* and that it implied thn 
snocesE of the exLcnues of the Faith, lie thereforo 
directed that the liistory should begin ten years 
later, from M nhain Tnad'a death. It appears,liow^ 
ever* Irom a passage in the Xhifriftda, t^t hq was 
flJjs* iucLuied to date the thouaaud years from the 
commencement of Muhammad’s apoetleahip, i. 0 , 
when be was forty years old* If this were the 
date, then the thans&nd years would begin in 
A*D. 610 f and iio in lhd2 the thuuaond Mnhain- 
madon years were mors than complete, for each 
of them is elevum days shorter than the solar ^^ear, 
Ne^st, ha probibibed the killing of cows, and uiter-^ 
dieted, or at least greatly restricted the use of, 
beeh In the Bome year, aiaov be wrote to Goa, 
asking for miastanaries and tor copiea of the Fes La- 
touch, the Fralma, and the Qcepels Iq Arablo 
and Poraian, This letter has been tranamed by 
ftahatsBk in the fWian ^ntujuary, but it |.rat 
in an EnglUh dress in James Frafiepa 


ifijfiJTyj^AWij'iSfASA, London, 174SL 

Elphinatene rennorks that Akhor's religion seems 
to liave been pure Deiatu, in oddltLon to which 
some ceremonies werepermitted in coDeideration 
of human Infirmity* This, however* is f&vonr- 
ahls u view of tha matter. Akbar mixed up a 
deal of Hindu oad Farei eupenetition with hts 
^ism* and, Hke Muhaiamad* be was unable to 
dUpenae with what Gibbon terms a necessary 
hetW, If his croed was that there woe on^ one 
G^, he added tu It that Akbar wae God's Vicar* 
He even went fnrtber than Muhommsd, for he 
c;1aimed to have the power of working mlraelea. 
In the beginning of his religious career, indeed* hs 
bad the good senae to refuse to pray for min* on 
the ground that God knew* vrithout being asked, 
wlist men had need of But flatteiy gi^nsfly 
corrupted him, and ha claimed to have the power 
of hasling dioeascs, of causing tain to fall or to 
oeaso, nita allowod it to be said of him tliat be hod 
spoken in his cradle. This loet was intended as a 
proof that he was like Jesue Chxiet 
‘ like the Messiah regarding whom a eumilar 
tradition existed. It would seem that Akbar w'as 
ambitious of estahliBbmg the fact pf such a re¬ 
semblance. He was bom on a Sunday, which was 
the tmdStionali birthday ol JesuH Christ, and he 
styled hie mather* at aticaat approved of her being 
styled, JUirvuu-moMni* ie. *ot the household of 
>1ary,^ It most also 1 h naid that Akbar corriDd 
the principle of being all tbln^ to all men voiy 
far, Il.is biographer* Abd-l-Fa^, inon svo* makes 
this a virtue, sa^ngin ^JfcJa^.JViSiJiaA, iii. ^0* thi^ 
Akbar kept aum a piard over himsalf that every 
oua» w'hether a aecnlariit or a spiiitualkt, thought 
that he was his own peculiar leader. But moeii 
people will regard it as a proof that he was not 
Btrongly attwdie*! to any form of relirion. The 
letter to the JranJts at Goa is immediately preced^ 
in the collection of Abd-I-Fazl's letteni* hy one to 
thefAnnyt tt Mecca, in which he exprea^ great 
reverence for Muhiimniad, etc., and indignantly 
repudiates the charge that acme one had addressed 
an unortbodox writing to him. The jiaxtapas.tion 
of these two lettora does not prove that they were 
wriLten about the same time, hut tbis is evyctit 
from other cireamstfuices. The letter to the JMLits 
was wtitten in Itahi' -aJ-awwal* a. u. 900,Apr. 1 S3£ ; 

* Tits rixt* at tbs letter to tbs Jwut V^tbeia ba bawnw, ekk 
certsbi, 0» MS. (B, IL AM, Ifi, 341) pm ttw data is 
M, xnd U It ba Ima rhtl Jiisqm XnvKr wsi lest to oobh- 
^ Lsttsf* Ibis diti: li to be oomaL 
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(iint to the MharifMiA bet dlLt;«d, itCTideiitly 
vritECb alyiuE tlifi uiiie tlmc^ f(>r it rDfeni to tlio 
you u hAiMCg pfLf»«l KVAy. 

Some reAri afterwArda, viz. in >i.ii. 9M {1536), 
vte God Iklm writing n letter rcpuUing the charge 
of iiapiety brnoght egaipat him hy 'AbauiJdh Kbfln, 
the mier of TnmfHxuma. 'AbduUfih hod beem 
dlwafislied by tlio rerorta about Akbar^e h^ramua 
that he had ditipped cormpondence with him. 
In reply Akbar wrote two Tong letters to him, 
denying the nhargo and amerting hie arthoduxy, 
Blochmjmn {p. 463) represents Akbar aa oonteottne 
hiiiufltf with sending an Arabic qaatrain which 
'AbdullAh ooold eoEutme into a dtruial of hiii 
apoata^; l[^t the letter eoci farther than this, 
and ia a aeriana demal, hackod by nippo^ed proohi,. 
of the charge that be was do good hloalim. In it 
bo app^H ta hia tamporal ifDcceeaes as proofe of 
Ilia h^g sound in th« Faith, for otherwise God 
would not have favoured hU arms : he lufeta to hJa 
liATmg introduced lulilui into places whorB it was 
previdosly unknown, and speaks of churcbeo and 
tamples of InGdela and heretical haring been tamed 
hy hU iDstmnieDtatity into mosque and holy 
ahrinej for the orthodoi. He alao fipesis of hia 
great desire to d 0 strci'y the Ferin^nis, i.t. the 
T’ortaguftfle, who oppressed the cUgnma to Mecca, 
The truth piohably ia that, thongh Aklar had 
beqomu disgosCed with the ‘uiamd on aooonnt of 
their greed and their qnnrtel* araemg tbcmselraa, 
and also because they hold that he had mure wives 
than the Law allowed, and though he waa deter- 
n lined to he tho head of tha Church and the 
auprems arbiter in reUgious niatteis, he never eii' 
tiraly divest^ hunself of hia early Teligiena heilieftk 
lie WM a diptycAut^ like his secretaiy and pane^ 
gyrist Ahft-f-lfajl, who, while professing a new 
religion, and presiding over a hru-tomple, was yet 
seorntly eogaged in the pious work of niultiplyn^ 
ODplea of the (jur'&n, and was sending ^ptea qi his 
EatheFa commentary Uieroon to forei^ priucca. 
Akbar, too, waa before all things a politician and a 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger 
liie aoverei^ty for tho uause of religious truth. 
He wu wining that his followers should exhibit 
what he called the four degrees of devotioii, Le. Co 
sacrifice Life and Property, Kellgion and ^pota¬ 
tion for him, hut h& sliowyad uo eagemess to luake 
euch nacridees himMdlL Ho was not an euthasiaet 
about the Divinu KoliLdon,. and hence, thougli he 
was a mighty mcmaTen, he wan far less siioceesful 
thau bis humble COD temporary Bay&ild in making 
pirwelytes, and founded no enduring oohDoL 

In Uw SalKKdnra/’JTimi^ifr, a linjiqtu verk 'HTlCt«s In ttas 
Him qf Ua [undmi Dtxi Slilkoli tr a SiiQ wt» spimrentli' prq- 
ftiaaod iCDbuuiDsdsDUnt, bat lit JmstI > Fmli ora rdhmr oi 
Ibe thn lidlA at Akbv, n ban whst parport* to In a sptcunen 
{if tbs itlipaia Irblcti Wm Hlmnicd eti tn Ibs bot 

ihar us probsbff tonfftwr. f™ 1 ■aJwunts ttl thtot w* 
IDLut fO EA sn^ Abh-l-faat. Tho ofasiAon In tin >n 

(SIlK&nMiiii'B Lr.l WhliQill bear Sn. tbs- pAtbt US ths IS Ul 
U>s M book, DO ' nioiBbuiiAEUL,' 'A>a 77 or tbs auus fatAk 
on' lOi UsjHty IS Um E^ldtau thUds ei tl» Psoplo-' To nho 
l>ttir then ^ a ihart kubploa^t suUUsd' OrditiueH of tbs 
Ltfrlii* faith.' Tfasn us ug tneo TaJiublB i^uptBrl OEl Um Mb' 

jaevil Un tblnl VOlcHIM of UMUHodca] |iMt of ttn ;t A&ar.ndnuA, 
inia ciit of tbwn Is MoflslbetBi, bat Uxn thli m comblDsd 
wlCh h vgrik]]! ol wid An, cteodkUr as isfinSBfiEsd Iw lbs 
fUD, Wbl^ u obE to b« dMofilU«s4 rnsq Uu rdiflDn Of the 
larns. Indfcd, it sru hnii rrom N'uisirf Ln OaJriK ui4 hom 
Pknlii vbo tuiftit Akbar. Upon Ihls polot tJbS ilttaTvAliijr 
Utlds HM 'Tbs faiik st th* Court of Mbar' bj Xirtaji 
Jann^li BamL Biaiidi ot tbt RA S fIMUt t) nnay Hs 

oomuLwA Bstcfscu^s, too, majf bi usds to tfas shapter lb 
Iba AsOwbbi lU tbe aonhlp of tbs CoueEsUatioin uhI plaDsfa, 
Ai Hlocfanttfln remuiu in s fp, tiO'), lb* vubm gtvM 
pittilbaaes to tbs Uss Cwk the kooeasM at Cbln^ nMr 
^ Ul doaMdantJI Wfrt JeW to 

aod UbE «rpr«i^«i tfl I*!*®* brousJii stwok Ibfltr rtoeboo. 

Akbar never puhlLshid any catechinn of hui 
M^on, and, though Abil-LFail moditabed writing 
a Mparato book on tbs nbjeot, ho never dm so. 
We thsTefom have to draw onr knawlnlge of his 
vou ir —iS 


tenets Erum scattored ponagte In EadAyDnl and 
from the ehort seetdon in the Mineutitli^ ‘Ordi^ 
naucoit of the Divine Faith' (Blpchmanu., 160], 
Akhai called hb religion l>in lidAit or ‘ the Divine 
Faitb,^ and also the TniiAuf'i-J^^li, or ' Divine 
Monotheism,' in oUuSiOD tu his Jcadiog doctlibe 
of tho Onencs of Lhu Deity. With this, howevar, 
ho coupled the etateiueut chat Akhar was Ded'a 
KAai}^ or Vioar. DadAyOnl writes t ’ Hia Majesty 
had now (A.H, 937, or A.D, 15761 determinod to tLos 
publi'dy ^e formuhi '* There is no God biiL God,, 
and Akbar is God's repreflUtiLaCive." Bat as this 
led to couimuCions, ha thought butter of it, and 
cestiictod the use of the formula to a few people in 
tho Uarem.' Akbar aise adopted Lbe doctrine of 
traDamigratioD, and observEd: 'There is no religion 
in which the doctrine uf transmigraidou has not 
taken hnn rnot,' Piirhaiv, La makirjg this remark, 
he was thinking not only of the Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist roUgionSj but alio of the liu^airis, who, as wc 
leam from Chfl Work of RinS Dusaand (p. 120), have 
always strongly held the doctrine. At pi. 271 of 
the A JtAir'i0eurA, veL iii.^ Abd.I-Fafl refers Co the 
presence at FathpUr of adhereDts of NofaiTi, and 
nays Chat the languago used by them led some 
pwple Co euppDse tliat Akbar wsa claiming to be 
God. Certainly the naprassions used by Abtld-Fa^ 
and his boroLhar might well givo riie to MnllA. 
Sberfs saroasm— 

' TUb Kbiff ihlii you hH Wd chCn tu bf a PrEoitiBt; 

albr tb> h n* ■ Xser, pUut 1 h will dcchm Cod' 

Akbar paid homage to Che sat), and it Is dilhcnlt 
to wy that he did not worship it, Abil'toFarl says 
in t^ 'Ain {Bloebmann, p. 46); 'His Majesty 
maintains that it is a reiigiona duty and DtvLne 
praise to wonshijp fire and light; jutly^ Ignoraat 
men coiuilder it fcrgetfnlneas of the ALirughry, and 
lire.worBbip. Bet the deep-ughted know iictter' 
11a .(tiio beneved that BoyuLy was a light emanat¬ 
ing from G^r and a my from the aun. ' Mi^cm 
langtuage calls this light /cfir-iairfL Divine 

lighc,“ and the tnngdo of antirruity called it Kiydn 
I^uxincA, *' the suhLuno halo”' (Blochmann,. liL)'. 
Evidently Peraia and the old Peraian religion hu 
a atropg mfluimcA over him. Parsbi ome to him 
from Nansirt la GnirAt, snd he alao scot to 
Persia and fetched a learned Zomastrijm named 
Ardashlr. He adopted the Persian NaurQi {New 
Year) festival and some twelve otbera, and enjoined 
their obe^ance on hla provincial olfiocrs (see bis 
jinmdn of A,P, »02 [15s4], AjthiTr-najftaA* uU 10, and 
bii instructions to the viceroys and to the police 
rJairett, iii *1, etojb In thejfrniAn ht alw gives 
tla reasons for estahliahing a new erOj^ which he 
called the Divine era, and in his ini<tracitiqiii to the 
kotwal ijJanrvCt, iii. 4^| ho becomes so bigoted in 
his ascoticistn as to dirnct that whoever should eat 
nr drink with a hnteber should lose his hand. If 
the association did not go so far an this, the peualCT 
waa the lois of a linger. ThU, aa Klphimitone well 
roDiark.'J, was a law worthy of Miwn, and do doubt 
it was prompted by the of bis Hindo advisers 
who washed to put down the killLlg of cowa 
^Vi^ws Were not to be compellod to iierform 
but w‘erQ not to he prtveiitod from valuntary im- 
motatioD. OLrcumciaidti was to be dcioired till the 
age of twelve, thu object being not to mskecbildrcn 
MHsMmAns until they eonlct judge for lljewselvt^ 

Seme of lb® llattererB suggeaitod that ho ehonld 
introdut-io Lhci New Faith by fcrcc, Imt bts natnial 
mildbefis and tolcraucs prevented him from follow- 
iitg tlieir adviiM. As Badftjhni My^^ His Majerty 
WAS 00P■v'j^cQ^ IhAt confiflCDfCS in uini iJi Ji aciMr 
was a matter of lime and goodooonseJ, and did net 
require Che sword.' _ 

Tts Ii»d« of loltlatl«i into thm b*w k dsssribwl Is 

tbi *A in ratochmauii, 1»> Akbu. WO 410 told, dU wt nadelr 
odSnlE dlldplH, bul If *0# ifcfWHi OunntBWi Of pamH bO 

WBf Btfertw. ud tbo owoDicKir Idea pbeo an s enodor vmii 
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UiE nn (fl U>i nuiidkii. In Ulb UE- 354, 41 M 

lut4fjl« Of lUdhi ll n«fd«d. Tiith 1>Ht, tlw KHl Q] 

Lbc Bifbep Pf Muter (rt R<qiiBit«, Smj»rtUD«l Alii'l-Rt|i UM 
Akfaar to bl odEnlEted, mjiA Kt hiqUi ODOHOtod vul 

uncdtri oifer tjlnJ Ow lonnuli 'The pur* jOAit Mud Uw JKU* 
»JT not.' But ihE InljIfaUoEL -m Dcit * n«4H, (or t^U 
3^ *fumnlj FkM? bwt ud MIL«d Ubilur nudi 

aiHTlterfql dlRinnJtUiaei tluvt fall fMluV declLusd tO pfWKutB 

FBther Rodolf A< 5 HiJ»riva left wllM he foimd 
Akhftr beat da establiahing^ e fkCvr faJtbn Ha end 
other tnlHaid'DArieii Jiaw they tujide no impreeaion 
on Ahtiat( who refu^ to awept Cbrintiarntj uri- 
lea the mysterieB of tba Trinity _Md of the Soiubip 
of Jesus cliriit wone moido inielUgiblD to huu. He 
alBo withdrew from ttmir society when he found 
that bU idlccpd licrEaietwereproTDkio^ 1 rebellion 
ia Bengal. Ho ratumcd to playing with the nnb. 

when th# dan^^T waa over, and Bather Jetnmo 
Xavier wae with liim to the eifaJ> and wrote for 
him a Life of Chriit and a life of Sh PoEeTp 
and also Eome oontmverblal tractn. But Akbar 
never was ito weUniupaeed to Chii-UanLLy aii 
hiB son Jih&nglr, and died a* he had bvw—a 
sceptic. 

LTminni.—Bib. ladL kL EI 3. pp. £S^ £S9; *A iIb- 
Atfori. Ekcfanaaci unil Junlt'* tr-t LoineV tr. ; 

jhei UhI 'ironr^ Ir. t abn-lFFurtl 
IMltTi, buofa L : EWi Qih. loi «i L IDfi r EUIol, JJiri- 
of J« t^. *1 U 1^1 E^emi Dd Jhttic or ToiilquM, 
pbu j^moTvXilay stc^, BenlataK, 1$0S- 
IRI ; STwfpiir sJ MtwA doJ ^nicUa Alrttfli, PlurUB, 

Idifi i lejiiiiui Xavlar, iTiil. CXrirtt sle., a 

fKiU. bsydEti. lOO; S. Ln, CfaMfawMnfar ZVodi 
pa^rtHimiU/flnJJfMsiWMdaiiiiiitttajBJirklK^lS!*; fBlfaSr 
CkiUI*, CArfri^n ITtMwn (v Am Migul, Ifaibll^ 

IWT; artt. by OuupriJ Vtui Keaotdj ia 

£i'f. awllf H. U. Ib CabmtfB Quarttrlir OriniM 

HaoKintZ ut. 'Tb* Fmiiit Um CVnrt of AkfaKr,' fay jTvan]! 
Ttmifafedjl lEludl In BofflU Brwiqfa of /IAS Ix ud App. 
ia% p. fisr, ijip publlabtd imnUly. fanmliay^ IW; Geaartl: 
Idcuau, 'JMutt HCwtiai to Um Enipvror Ahtar sad 
■crnukin* [limoij/ tii J ASB for tSSS ud im; Graf tso 
W4>*f, TA* JEPBlJtnjr 4t^^ tr. by Un. Bfvrrlds^ OJr^ruUa, 
1^- Shanuu-f-ulama HufTf r^phauuiaid HiluIb, ZfauMx- 
AU«K (trrdu), labutt;, IfilH. B^rbUUMlEL 

AKIBA BEN JOSlPH(f»-135A.]D.b-AETBat 
Rabbi who largely im^difioil Jewiyh thought after 
the deshmetion of JerosaTem. anJ-waa eat wibbotit 
influencx! on the early Chriidtaiit G raata describes 
Atiha EU beyond doubt the rni»t ii^fted and indn- 
enlia! of the Tufinaim Mudi lef^ndiuy material 
doiter^ round his early hiatoiy. He was a great 
traveller. He went to i^inie in the autitran of ^ aa 
one of an embux^ to diainadB OomiLian from a 
end edict, auly stopjped by the oiupertir^s death. 
HLi companions wemOanmiicl, Elieaer beu AaariaH 
and Jofihqjv [A'ril^'n, 84; and Sui:ka, 33}. When on 
board! ship, ha erected a tabenukcle, which wu 
tdewu down in a gale, and his compnniops Inoghod 
at him for being orer-tighteoa'i. At Benia be waH 
in favour at the court of the Ei^rer Nerve, where 
Flevioii Ck-tiiens (coosinl and lieniitlan'ii nephew) 
and Domitilla and Akylu {or Aqn.Ua}> afterwards 
Akibu'e pupil, becaina prwelytoa. Rut when 
’■^jan DUCt^ededHi had times amae for tho Jews, 
and lie reLunied to Polfietine. Thence he went to 
Babylon, and preached and tanght in XahardBu 
(lea Jeianurih, ad jfa-). Afterwards he lived at 
Gajwklta ^ara, 

BeFotc the outbreak of Bar Cochba's mhelliop, 
Ahibb nuadc A final jonmey thronghout Parthta 
and Aida Minor, and^ apnwd the bleefiazda pirepa- 
pnrtJiSj preaching aj^shut Hadrian and his legion!’. 
^ rend of him ah m Phrygia, Galatia, GalioU, 
and Cappodoefa Hamanah, 26a ; 

13l(t; Sci6a iaimmO, 11^; Si/rt, Nq i?J. TllO 
e.xrthquakft whidi hsd imit deatrey^ed CssareA 
inspired Akilw and the Jewish rebeli with confi- 
dsnoe ; for as ito rise had coincided with Jenisalcnik 
fall, so Bhonld its fall MHult in the revtomtion of 
lh}^ Jewiib apitoL 

The diaaatroua faUore of Bar Coeliba^a rebelLLca 


rx»mltcd in .A.^iba'a ImprisonTnont end eteoutioa by 
tba Roman!), 

E. A Ahb^ 111 Fti™ le ^ril, qqnt^ ih* Tfalfliadlfl 

description of bJa BiartvTdcaL Tfae tklOLud AfebU SlA) 

UU* Iwv, when Atlt^^ wa* b^iu led oat to nacuifaHi. It vu 
ih* tl™*fflr r^taJBf Ihl Sbirn*' I?' lleWr, O Imd, ti» Ijwd nnr 

la On Oofa and Lhay wer* eoDfafaiir bil Soh wuh Hnuwoir 
tron; but bapenlatwl Id ncttiiqr llLa dlaclplit nmoitn^ 
wmi Mm , tiv}-faiff Ltiav fa* bad aodorod vwgb- Aquba rtciUsd, 

" AH my day* i IIht* been traufaled aboot tlili van*; ^luti 
ai^t kwi Uw itilh. aU thr bouI (or Hfi't area U El* aluHild 
IWfa* any thy opint (Pr tmaifa]! 'A’hefl, hIo I, win It fae iu my 
powsr to rEdfll UUaf Now that 1 lwv» ifar uecatlaoL ahall t not 
tilffl Lri *' AJ fa* na loiwUWtJag ;(Klti tiw «OTd On, till b* 
iTpcnd at On, the Bath Sol '"I’t Ifartfa. aaytnf, “ Happy art 
[boa, AUb*. Uwt tby apiiiL weat forth at Ora"' 

14 ialutfefeftiiur lo oompan Udi with tb* aceouiit in tim 
Jenia Afanoil (IfrfralA. lx. T>; 'R. Akfba ni on tfa* paint el 
Dodeiisuhi^ th* extrvoiityaE tiko law la tb« pnaencoot tb* ina- 
ploui TOnuia SuFOA WnfJl Uu niomont EurriTid. ror rudtbic tb* 
Sbenu,'. fl* facffU k, and It Ollcd him with Joy. " OM man, 
old BHin t“ erW the pro-oonKil," ait tiou a anretre (a* [Ml Ihy 
turtuTM aoH Ifa** po abJIeriit^jy or dost ib« dity oh fay ibow. 
loic Joy lu tba rMA ol thy puliaT" ■‘f:]iafaEi Ibyaalf,*' repUed 
AklH i " 1 *1° udifaar Motamt aw ouKfacr; Mt ad my HI* kKiff 
I Lmv* rc^ thta vvrpa ol th* Fukalsucfa, and iaomwfuiQy lala 
to nmofa'. Wben jawn 1 JoJlSI dw Uuw Hit Wnnfaipprliic 
God tA feith In tfala Fnd4nfa» or lalth^ Tbm diali km tfai 
1,onl ifay Goi] with aU tfay hwrt, with all tfay tMil. and wlUt ad 
thy powanf 1 haw fxorad Ibat I Ion Idm oilfa aH my heait 
kE my DMua, bat T bad net yet iuid«|pHi* tba t«t of 
lor* wlEh all ny nd. aj t nodaifo it at tiua mDEnout, aad that 
1* the mocaaBt la whTcli. I tbu* toelte Lhe fabetna'. 1 nJallfbt In 
thia Doanvo imrltw my tallh: and 1 Mn abowb luy Jojr.~ 
With ifaeM linal woide iw earn up bla wnil (to OodX' 

The Blory of lhe ' ten mortyns/ iaeluding Atibu, 
stlU farms the theme of a touching SeU^, uod, of 
an Ejls(;y in the Jewhih ritusl for the Day of 
Atanenieiit ftnd the Font of the Ninth of Ah. 

But l)^nd doea not Ioavd Akilw with his deatlu 
Ab with 80 many noiuts, there is aoraething mliacu- 
lotis AlMat hiB burinJ- A Midresh, quotoTl^ Julli- 
nok (vL Z7, 8}* tcHs how, after AkiWfa asecution, 
KliiAh, Acoompatiicd by AljEtlm^e faithinl disciple 
nfoal lUAr enterM Lb# prison where the body luy, 
removed it Lhanco, Aud, escorted by many au^lfL, 
breughtit to Cnisarea. They entered a cavorp, con- 
toiniag A bed, tuhle, chsir, and hamp, acd laid the 
body 00 the bed. No sooner hud they left thecav# 
Ebon lE closed of itB own accord, and no msu hsi ever 
seen it since. A bnndT^ yiiArs After Akibe^^ death, 
ab^t 350, we gat the hret mention of n MeaaSali 
ben Joseph, in cuatredfstmctlon to the Meafluth ben 
David, R- Doaa tells of this in Sidekat G^, The 
^fae8iAb ben Joseph most die drst, and then will be 
the advent of the real Meanifth. Thifl idea la por- 
hap due to the legendary talk which encErelod 
eiUicT JceiiK or Aki^ and genuine Jewish fclk-lore 
is at the bottoiu of it 

Akll* "WM much oppow)l to the new Christian 
bensy, and it ii not surprising that Jeronte pnte 
bim at Lhe head and fruat of the offending Babbtiv, 

' Dnap disiiiua Sauid—doM liutrrprrrtaator Mnnunal 

at HIEI*] tx quUnta crti aanl amlw at nuuwel. gqoriiin rot- 
MfSt Kfaplam Achktiaa fqrirtu nuElittuui Aqulte |WMa|yUa 
aatii»iat)< at ppt nai ml la o wwi t Johuian flmi Zaclmi 
rt fXHt «u£ii llIieiE^ at, peWt Pnliafetii l>etp}iori (v^rpi)Mii]) e4 
nuwiBi Jowpb GaUliraa, «t uajp* id oapovLtaUin Jirumlans 
J(pq*.' 

Ferbap hU most famous pipil was Aquila, 
wha» hteraJly Uteral translation uf the Uewew 
text of Scriptore was held in high esteem by all 
Jews, though Jcreme siieeis at it. Evaty enclittc 
rw U Eroiudated by avp. And the Talmud ul Jeni- 
s al em {^idd. i. 59*) sap: ' AquUsB the proscljqe 
mode hia Targnm (orvil in: Akiba's presence.^ This 
woB because of his pnuctiee of Akiba'# tlicery, 
and accounte for the popularity of hia translation 
amoiagst the Jews, who in Talmud and Uaggidah 
quote Aquila no less than fourteen times (eea de 
Rowi, Mior fiuiniw, vL 45). But that wpulaiity 
did not preserve his Tarpim, for tlie Jcwi soon 
forgot their Greek; and it was not till L903 Hiat 
Rurkitt was aid# te rescue and identify un import- 
ant fiagiucnt out of the Cairo Genixah- Of Akiha'a 
other pBpihi, we imisE mention the JowLdi Aiaojii, 
Metr^ who was the link between bb Mislim and 
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cnnu and Sinumn ben Jocbai Lhn to whom 

ihe fEmndatirjn of the ^btnla ia attribute 
With myjticiwt however, aa with gncetioism, 
AV^ba baJ no !!;ympatb^. He Is the onlj one of the 
four Habbis who }b KOiili to hjiivo entered theono^ the 
my»tio rajden, and eomo oat iigaiii w ithmit butt. 
Ona 4 lieQ» one beouna iiutone. Bind ona ao. apostate 
^prebabLy to QhTutiuityr The last wu the fani- 
Doe AWi Elisha ben Abnyah. There was niacb 
winetting with Cbrntwiity in LbOB« ^U. Even 
tliefamOllS KHojor ben flytuautUS, A teacher, 

was tatmled with being a ChristUn IxeaiiBo he 
tifitaned vrith pleasnie to a parahie recited to him 
in the Dame cf dcuraa But Abiba'^B was on oxaet 
eeicDce which left no room foreflchatologlcal apeeu^ 
lationOi He Bought for mathematical pimlk uf his 
principle of the Jewish reli^on, aiad fotmd them 
in the apj^rent] j anporfluonii tcituB, wordav Jettera, 
and onuunents of Scnptnra upon which tradition 
and neojK were to fonnd new legialatioii. Thu 
iritiihodTlia derived from bus teaser, Noimni of 
Uinuco, but Pbilo had applied it a ceuliuy earlier 
to tlte relation:^ of ethics and philosophy Akiba 
appli^ it to Holukhah, ud A]^Wa view nltimatelp 
prevailed in tho Talmud. It ja in rofereime to thu 
doctniio that Mt 5“ and Lk 16^^ record that ' till 
heaven and earth pasn, one jot or one tittle ahull In 
no wiBC pass from the law' (fw™ ^r ftia. xipala and 
T»C fifwv fiinf tupatojf TwrtrJ. Sharpc tianslatea 
Etpata by ^oue tip of a letter.^ 

Akiba'^B chief antMonisL was R. Ishm«l- The 
two ara tbioughoat ^bbiuLcal litemtui* leganted 
as oppoikantsTtiiio Hillel and Shsininai, and other 
pairs Bueh oa those described in AAotA, cap, _L The 
fundamental distinction between them wh in their 
tioatmoat of plconsjuiu Ln Scripture t Ishmaoi re- 
carded theso OH the mere rhetorio of ordiaavy 
lanwioM, Ai^bs. held them to be eBseotial portioue 
of UjeXaWf He tnerer took the parttelD nN as a 
sign of mfleiion, but ‘ cTpoondod all the pw 
in the ToraL,' and his Ksbeuiiab of Binmaut 
aecodsd from hia school in convcqueuoe of tho risk 
which such an intorpreLauon involved in aueb a 
poMsge u ‘Then ah^t fear (iv} the Lord thy God,' 
which, according to B. AViWa view, invniim fe^- 
ioc somebody or Bometbing icifA the Lord, Alpha 
said this meant the Torah, hot, objected hU pupil, 
it might joBt aa woU mrsan another ^od. Another 
of Buch rules was that dealing with the word 
* saying' {tcwSj ; ^ IVbormer the word is ttswl 
it nmst be espoundod' (Sj/’re, Nu Finally, he 
interpret^ the letters naod i wherever they seemed 
pteonaatier in the text. 'H. AViba expounded 
the pu" {JilKintoth, fVSSj. A forthsr dilfclenffl ho- 
twceui the men woa that wberEOs B, A (fiba did, JL 
Uhiuael did not allow himself to treat eoDclooiona 
out of Scripture ss the premises for further con- 
clnrioiu (Jems. {iTtJid. L 2, and Mui>, 5Taj, 

ft was in opposition to this perhaps extravagant 
mode of interpretaliicia that the more sober P- 
lahmajcl aJteml nil rules of inierpretattcD to Lis 
farnouB 1J Afiddfiih, so that he ropiesented logic 
and hia great opponent allegory. These thirt^n 

S riucinlcs are Teally bosed Upon the seven ruleo laid 
own by Hillel. 

TlM JfufJoCA vrtn OrlKfnMlCr dAwn bp u ktstrut nilis br 
UUtd, And «nv verlouklv loUrpn^tAd km nKNlLIln] hf bit ana- 
I , i,i- [-_ lauL atit* anil iTyLiiUfl am.l ibdr Kbolsn qwWb- om- 
trijHltetl to tbelr dvlljiLtlbn, AUln Ob Ukft fTOmiBsUoU ood 
tuntlcsl ual lAhiDul oe ibc lofkal. I n their Biwl rorm 

Uuie MiMfEL ATE WFAEI et tklTiHO •wfEttiaJ pfiDriplea br 

whtdi lb* Law 1 b eijMmded, And White eonmtcts 11 k SjinairAa 
Jr K, I* (ounil Ln, Uhs Jb-pIbIi IWfyFfirer-BeKik. 

n j The InJtrwKfl trenJ ™Lii^ » “1?' 

(*5 EnllAivEies trDin ijiantrlty ei eTtruAw. 

!5l And f*l A cfnrxal Uw dfitiveo iij Induction, IhHS A laMbnms 

teil^ ln(a>lEi! »» _■ 

{4>lt An «UUi:*™tJ0b or porfiTiaA:™ IMCCI^ 1 nwal pTD- 
tuaiLlMJ., Bucl] pPJpPAitloo il toltAdtOOftl^ 

but if It pfpewfas^ the Ktnetal propwlm uuijr t« 
ulend^ 


(fl) Intarimtlbr S [aiSbga KCOtiUhE to ou of dmUir qgsieat 
In Another pilAjjS. 

Dtduclw a raniiri hem Eti 

Ib (E) And (f) SliihA und. T»htfiApl iliiAEfie. WhAzn (,Vrb Snip- 
ton p Mw ci s wtdlfcl, H Uibtl pM«ic« woiold b Ad d uori to «a„ 
ftm ofit cE tki two eofUSktloK dlcia and th* othar, but 
lubnuAl. mnld, Uim-h^ modltS hcth mch dKOA. Tfat* onnwl- 
tHn ot th* two Kl»alf fTadnuOr ifBcramd md Usalfr vuUiri, 
AS that Ibfr lAlft 'thBbAUd do dianiiuiiLkta betWiab A^lila'j 
Axioms pad UonAoTii, 

The eS'cicb of Akiba'a systetn was epoch-making. 
He really ^ve his conteiawrtkiies o oew point 
of view. The Temple had li«en destroyed, the 
country vam^uuhed, and UieJawuof the timcwere 
like slieep wuhout a shepherd, Jiaving lost all hope 
aud all MUef, Seriptum eeemed inBolBcicnt to 
provide (or one's doify Deeds ox satisfy onybody'a 
ideals. The Oral iJaw was donbb^ it 
coeiuies withoDt and wicJdn. The forces of bar- 
baribiu and Rome hud conquered, and ChristUmiity 
v,-AE a tedoubLahle foe from within, which, witb its 
Messianic niystidstn, must have offered oorafort to 
the bopelooH exiles. Then rame B. Ai^ba, and 
■howea that there was authority for all the Oral 
Law, He gave Lhs solid ttek of Scripture as the 
foundatioD for sH the Btiueture of obacn'ouccs, 
tiilE]4, ud lus^a nrevaleat hi bis time, and at the 
tatoe tmio euiAlcd his pdpilB and followBrs to build 
up sfrB^. No wonder ^ sut^risad and dasxled 
contemporari^ and even his taaehcra, » that 
R, Joflhn^ O'tiee hi* tcanher. could ask 27*), 

' Wlio will remove the eorlh from the eyes of FL 
Joebanon ben Zhccol, BO that be rtiay see how 
vain was hts fear that; HolAkhah would liave to be 
abandoELsd because it wanted Scriptu.re oupport. 
Behold R. A^iha bath fonnd Scripium sapport-’ 
Everybody agreed tbat, but far H. Akib^ the 
whole Law moat have been forgottcQ or, at any 
rate, nefilected, AVlba't llierolism not ouly jusU- 
lied traditiou, it enabled the Oral Law to bo 
rounded off and ordered and com pletcd, and thus be 
is the true Father of the Talmud. TUb mnemuniD 
mecliod was twofold r fint, to divide the laws accord¬ 
ing to theix sobjoct^niatter, property^ marriage, 
divorce, Sabbath, and bo nu, co^ aueb divisibo 
ExmatituLing a tmtiw fJfoscjtA^a); and, BoeontUly, 
to arrange the material far oanh tiealiso lAcording 
to Quuibe-ra, so as to make them rasier toreiueni^ 
bcr. ^UFji there are Linda of damage to [>ro^ 
party, there ots /iv clasua of people who may 
not enjoy tins Fxiesta' ^crilntoA, women are 

exdndod from the It^raki tAirty-«i Crimea are 
punishable with exclsinu. Thm arrange msut of 
the Halakhnh wiui colled J/uAno, aftorwaxds 
known as R AkiWa Mishno, to dutmguufa it 
from tho Mialiua now extanL and this was 
trunsLated by the Gbcistian thcol^ane, such os 
EuipLanius, os Akiba'i,^afcrom. There had been 
dtlior Mtihnos earlier in date, bnt Akiha^B 
Bcdcd. oil. Thus it in frequently stoted in tbe Tal¬ 
mud that ^This (meaning the dogma there «t 
forth oa the Law) is R. AUba'a Miuhna, bnt the 
hrat JlishUii ^aid , , (tf^ SmAMfulU, 27a, and 
JiatA ifaXi^snia*, 17)- 

Mnemomc grenpiu}’, into Dumbem, was j^ulicd 
by Akita to his uthleil sayings TLbbc, 

collected by Bacber in bis Aga^ia der TanrutUiti, 

U;row counderahlo light upoo the social condjtinui 
of the Palcstilii.] of Akiha'j) time. Somoof them an 
eolith from Sint^, an interesting fact, 
remninboTcd that Atibfc was on* of ihe 
whft settled the canon of ftcriplure, and obj^fed 
to the UBS of eitraiiooua books, jncluaing Ben Sina. 
ill spmetlliin^ hke tlic spurit of OlJi*r no M-td 
Suriptnro wM enough. If books ■contravena herip- 
tum, dustroy lliem : Lf they support Scrrptnre, they 
not needed. Smoo of Akiba s logi* P™ 
iu the :irJ ohanlcr of AAetA, but his ethics la 
Bcattercd Ihroughtrat I'ai Mud and ALdnsh. Specie 
mens of thCM aJW tlie following i— 
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t'Pt'Jfi usd ttairoowdjWf*la^^r lx Um- 
anil, n*nilyi (I) h* wlww !■ jliB Ifl fail ior 

pnVET moA fm Ifbm. UM ZtaiJt, IK)4 Inna Uw UfiOul; n> 
£a wiKMii iUD haino urtji fui i fm . Ctnl !*■ » t i «hc ttmr fcflil w 
ia wk»m men Iutd mst ittiibctkHi, Ood bot HUAnctiw; 
<intiaitbalBH(M*d vitblliaiirtpadCMn.tlMlfaihfMdiigii 
forUmilMtlw w»»hdi*sii±ia(>d,lJ^l*»Wi^ . . ., 
Ad Jar do, m flnt it i* JiA® ■ Uiiiail af i •fdis, bat Ln 

titt nd U ii u itnw u 4 diip'4 Tops. j3« wlw In tiim taan 
Ui dQtiwi M'] liriu3 Md i±t«ik£f]r. he wilt who lidaldi u Uh 
• wt. Jar EhU Im bvnr tb« eTft imr l lnmtkni worha. iLajriteKdAi^ 
”lwihTclPthg^"4iMi hi-m w iaw "htt* IdiolL'" 


AUbTk^hied unm pe^an.Jc mnsH- ^ Ha wtwia >ne«r 
Ihnm bid ndo Uio imaDd ud acaoan hla tDOMT, 1» will 
■idE luva Hm worU balwo Irt li»« bwi I* bb ntfa^min lor 
Iwd Mri inf tdoaer.' AUIm CDodud at weuUnci wba 
hhU. D0b withAanil tba (oeJliiatlata ba dOn bst tfaero la an 
Anqulo Iqceiid ta Iht eOM that ha htniwIT bed odw 
iDOOBiiibad to bomptadna (CidiL Slo)t wban Sotui praaaatKi 
hlmMlt t0 hi m ^ iba nilH m a utman. 

LU» JU|dtb4 Ef^ prkKtptwai that pr Lr 

thy MbcUHar « thjKW?' ■“‘i ^ prindpl* bo jiotUhI 
HjwiHtcTiiito liicenain to murtan An tuAMuf match ^ 
ooBdieuiM 41 oUaadiiif a([alBiit kbia prtKtptar * tta that Htanrioa 
a itUb irbo ba J>Ot iluinc to him DoinnilU DTI itu Hr traniH 
ppinirf the thior mtiAianlmtnto, not to twer a [n^ge. or hat* 
Ed brtAbaf in hli Iwart, aa »oU ia tba taro U to Iffrb* doe"* 
naJehbaar. If bo baiea hlo «ito, ba -doJoata iha object o( mar- 
rhn.’ It i« better Ui mte Otm'd MTD life ntllN ttlM that Of 4 
atzanrcT. bccuai It bf nld,' roar thjr Ood Chat thjr brothor niaj 
Ufa ^th IhBE.' ' Hu Kioaleat An u ururr, Ua* Kroatsat vbrtua 
Tiakb^ tba alck.' At Orm** A^n^ Dodeni tbna tUni;* 
picaaod him ului^l. "Qh Madlano eam at taUr^ (ho/ kes uu 
UiJKt DD^, thrir loraUn^ an Uu o^un beljiL'' (Tbaat proErr'- 
nKva hla foan la a eoDaplntor a^mt Itgnir^ 

‘ Ibon an An peraani vboM db [Ui nonr bo Ca^f«i: n> 
bo who li Ann renentlof ud mpoatln; liii aln; <1} lu «b« 
■bttf nmeh; (JfJ Vi itIid dqi Ln ttnua ^ (4) ba tfkw dna tn 
ordar to lap^; {bj ba vbo daowntaa God'a wno hj hk bLil‘ 
Akih* ffao 04 laH j iiiB g {liilleaoplui'. Ha lifad hi aarioni 
tlinHt and tbanfoi* IE 1* IhaE ha lannhicr ami lariLjr lead 
to iaunmllu^ aciih, turther^llut tnditloD la a fonoa fhr Uu taw. 
TQ^a lor ph^, alliOBW for wiainm. 

To hli oofi Joebuo be fan tba foUoaiH aaran nEea el ItCe 
<Pa^toi, lllajt m'Dftbrft UfetotbBlMltffataoftbaeitTjra 
do fuc tin In a di? Tboao nkr la a Isaracd man t <3? do not 
antar a hnoao Hkldeiil}^—either a atmiMT^ or thino own; (4} 
do not fnJIi banfootn t (A) nt an bcnklad. In aiunouf 
becaoH (d l^be^ In wlnbir bawut of tba «U; (Q) tuttfrtki 
ariiboat a Sabimib nrwi thmn tave obailtj tcum ibf aatgh- 
Idiui; l»ap frfmdtF with th« wu wboo* bgur amUea npan 
Uim-^ 

Ifiva ruJaa ho [ara (0 hli fHinQ ifiiiMinin ben Jocbal wfaao llu 
war Ln Uu Romnn priaoa; it) ’ IE tfa«i iroaldat hajif th/aeU, 
hanc on a lari^e uw t teau tlijr aon out of a eoTrect book; 
Cn do Dot cook bn a bo which tby nrbEhbpiu ho* aookrd; 

fa] onk tu keep Uiy oipllat and have on Inaonu btaldea; fii it 
ie hotb ndrth aod pJi;aBirrB tq horo a wife and childnm.'' In 
AbdA djf R, RatK^n Dthar dx rule* ere down: tL> ‘ Oo doE 
into tba eaedFt]r nE mockacf^ leat Uk"! I^m from thiclr eetIhCli; 

Ai not at Uia tkida ot a prieit wlio li an Idiot, leak ba Rbw 
Uue that wblcii U not holv; (a> ha not free idlh thjr proai&a, 
leal Ibou bradi this* oath; (4> aoosetom not thym to hr a 
cnrrt with otbem, led Uuii baye ur eat at the kllcbao of 
the poor; (B) oommit not thnelf Ejo douhtiisl ibton Ivt thou 
art [CKUfl wantlll/ In that of nhbtih Lben ll DA douH [ (4) fS 
not to Ewdxn onpitrin, kot thau be Ecniptvf to oerre ebao^ 

pidL' 

'nilh lEjjanl In diet be adrU^ (.'Sjanh, 17, r]L ‘ Live Otiljr In a 
dty wben thrrv b trnli^ for hsit b food lor to* orei, H* that 
Mta hioda »ui dlaecree rvSUi him Uandn^enre three oofiamand-r 
■nantn Ha di^ncor tuDwlf, bia dlognoei tha food, and he 
mokea a SrrdiAaA {blcadhi^ be vain,' 

^hhamrfn] }■ h* who aUoim hb daughter tn rroiBin at Imbeie 
Dn niaTT'l idi" 

* Ikkr band Of him who [bna idTlce wiUHrat bdnf aeAod hr 
It-’ 


IjmaTrKa,~Tnfnmd and JfIdnaA and WuMcbe, mS- 
fioOtfA Jfn^nha; SoMfer, roh IL; Groetk; 

Jkm, mb b.; Hacber, 4-fa^ drr IToiMoiEm; I. H, Wdu, 
f TTm in in, rur der J ildwAm JVnrfifhn (TiaSDl, 

IBTI-UhT) T Gantfrcmid, T'JdolA ,0. dinbn (Lemherf, ItFTi) ; 
Struck, iHniifttinv ™» Tofamd, £, fj,. ADUtR, 

ALAJCHNAmFS. ALAKHOrRSt at ALA- 
2CHIYAS iSkr, frJdjt^fd, ^ tinaotoAlilo/A_ad ndotrin, 
* unuia ’; bttocd HiDduntiLllI ^^a£A-rtdini, ^ono wbo 
rallH upon lUe lonaie at tha UciaooAbla.’ In AUUA- 
gir, iTir = SkT. ^tnb, mi hanojriOc biUa hinployed by 
DDcuf the urJen of the D^ndmi SuiJvn aect^ Aia- 
lAiifd u hiinply a Huidiletnnl denrnth'a of AiaiA, 
lucAnin^^ 'A fiillairerof tbe UuHeablo'Jt— A patao 
Applied m Narthum ladio. to of ^va 

tucndicanbL The nAtrm A tutihilfd ifl Applied to nil, 
hat Altt^hmaml is t^aemlly TOMfrvod for th^ who 
cliiilti to bu A sabdlrietnii ul thu PtlTi tlivislob of 


thft I>ii«ihni[ aecti whUe Atakhpr i» reserved for 
thcHC belqegins to the Giii divimon. They Arc 
aH popalnr^ known w Aiai^-ko w^STmeCUf, or 
‘ Waken of Ujfl Unseeable,' in alfonon to their 
habit of Eryin;? oat fJia nnme. Adherents of 
other Sflirn foruin of belief iJ*o cull themselves 
AbkldiiyA, bat the true Alnkhiyki ooDhider thani' 
Dd vea Ah bcloagiDf; to a swt apart, and do not 
follow emtoras (such as slitting the eam among 
GArakhpttntbts which ate retained by ^ak- 

hiyu Of other profe^ous. 

Ail these .41a Khiy&s bat e CeoEta much in oommoii, 
baj^ on the central id(A that the Snpieme Deity 
is ineompreheiwble, or, as they nay^ ' noneeftble.* 
In thii rexpeEt Fowlett'i aecDtmt (nee Literatnn 
fit end! of the Alnkli^rs of Blkinfrr In B&jpotAnJI 
may be taken na applying to all. This paitjeu.lar 
aeet was fonddcd by a ChuoAr (or low-caaU leatlier 
warksrl nnniod Lftl* to whom his folloWntB gave 
tbo title of Lhl-glr. Re dononneed idoLatiy, and 
taugbt his follovrore to call only upon ' the Unsee¬ 
able." Their sole wofskip confiLKted in repeAtndly 
ejaeuliiting the name Alakh. Qhmity was to be 
practiced; the taldiig of life and the use of ueAt 
AS food were forbidden ^ aseetiosm was encouraged. 
HU doctrine woo that there U no fntnm state. 
AH pemhee with the body, which is Enally dUk 
■oIt^ into the eJements, ^llie sols rewards which 
ho held oot to bis disciples wen oonJiaed to ihls 
Ufe^ and consisted in nttainment of purity, 
Tintronblcil E?obtenipUtion, and serenity. Then 
being no future life, heaven and hell (or. In other 
waniB, happineas and mUeryll were witim the man 
himself. 

AlnkbiydA wear a pecnlinr garhr copaUtlDg of a 
long hlankct eoatamf around, or high oonie^, cap. 
AlLbongh mendicants, they never beg directly. 
They come to a man's door and raise their chai- 
hcterutlo cry of * ^ foJtA boAd 1 Aiekh-hd tatcAA* 
' Toll of the UnMoahie; see the Un.ieaable,* If 
alms are then offemd, Lbey accept them; otlier- 
wiae they go away at oni». They are looked upon 
as A quiet, harmless class of heggars. 

Lal-glf'sdhte is nqknowii, noT 11 tbcm any record 
of ^ origia of the special theory whiub is the 
basis of the religion. That the fiupreme Deity U 
indiscrete, void of all qualities, ana inoomprehen- 
nblc, U a oomrnouplaee of nearly eJI phases of 
Hinda beUef, hut this baa been matoTiallj qualiilsd 
during the past thousand years by the Hpr ead of 
the Qhakti-mArga W'hiub oupgindds to it tbe 
idea of devotion to a persoiul fiod, who is the 
Supiumo Deity become ineamnte in cognucable 
form ont of pUy for iuaii''s weakne:ia and auL The 

S latest Eajonent of tbs Bhakti-iuftTga, TnM 
^ ( A.D.l, was never weiuy of dwelliue 

on the incomprehaiifliblB nature of the Supreme 
Deity, and arj^ing ftqm the fact that He wu 
mana^knt^rta-6aehaTia-aff$cham {Le. beyond ttl* 
reach of thought, act, and xpeeeb) totbeooncliuiou 
that the only way of salvation open to finite bei^^ 
was tbe eaeTusivu worship of a persauA] incamatioo 
of that Deity under the form of Rdmiu The tonets 
of tho Alakhiyhs, based as they are upon tlae rejec, 
tion of the idea of fi personal CrChi, may well have 
JP'it forward AS npmteiit against the viow of 
the Bhakti-inJrgci, and as a oounter attenipt to 
popoiarize the idi^iatia theology of tho odraiCa 
Vedlnta philosophy, the aim of which is know- 
ledge of the unknowablcn rather than tbe adora¬ 
tion of tho cumprohensihle. In this oonnokiun 
the toTtninatiDn yir in * lAl-gir/ * Alakh^gir,'' Is 
inipDrtnnt, aa, amob^ S^vas, it is empluyod 
QEuy by thoEie a’ho claim spiritnal descent from 
SankutichdryA [f.c.l, the great foondar of the 
adcviifa Vodftnta. LiU-gfr was nlso pnohahly In- 
fiuonced by the dDctrino of the Jains (with which 
his teaching lias much in common), who ore a 
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nniprtniLta nntl LallncnttBj Ind^ in HjijjjutfiBA, 
StiU. nn>r® striking u (Lie [igiecmant 'C^^ Mb wicLipg 
witb some of tho doctrinBa uf BddilMtrEQ, but we 
li*To nu resBon t* jiuppQ« tbit Ins can have been 
Miva when tfa&t leligion flcrtiiialied in lodAt T3io 
earliest mention of Alnkhiya^ tbnt the pTOsent 
writer 3nm mmsh i* in * short poem attributed to 
Tttlal Dii. Tiiat reformer U auid to luni’e entered 
bito a coiitroverHy with one of thenii imd hu 
ftTgnmiffl L, ag coQt^Lsd ill ibff pocm, waa that 
only Way to * see the UnBeeu' was to sa* him 
tbrunjth the peiBonall.tT of HAmL 
A inodem okm to the Alakbiyuji!, was 

fodndad about the year 1830, in Orissuv by one 
Mukund USb, who was, acoordiog to hia feJJowerui 

Bji ifi wiT Ti B.1 ii>ti of Ai^hh ■(rie)' himself. He^ hi^’- 
ever, eJaimed only to bo in special ccmimuoicaUou 
with this Alikh, whom he dtwrihed m a formlei*, 
spiritual being, omnipresent and umnUcient. in 
other leapeetB biH Ujaching wub identical with 
Chat of file Alakhiyfla of Northern He 

died in 1875, B 4 id the sect then dwimll^ bat m 
still in Msbiteni^ in aomo forro in tho j^trict of 
Samhalpar, ximnediately to the west of Ort^a- 

tfTBLkTUEa.—Rcginllaf IjSl'prt ■** 

fUdrUV, tiT Milor P. Wf. Powlrtt CtsTti?: aho _W. Cr»b^ 
Ti* JV&ff aiidQuSw bT PTiBrfma 

Owia fiSHA L. p, Jwsed dq ruWIttrt: tf. *» H- K- 

gmyt ca tfa /liifwion t** 

tSB tSlL XSSlfuid tlw pnfcal wriui^ Jmt*# oo Tc^ Jjif 

flt tb9 AleUi •« PnMftwIfnpl Binsoi^itutiitSoaeit 

IDOHGE A. Ohhiiisos* 

ALAKNANDA (Skr. afaiwnnrfd, 

■jirl ’ L—A Stored rirer in the diatnet- of Bntiah 
GaThwil, one of the trihntariM of the Gan^. It 
him several sacred junctioBa (Mayamo) aJoM its 
lw.nks, at which roLimous bathing faiiw are held— 
Nuadprayftg, where it is joined by the Ni«idil.kini j 
Kamapiayiig» by the Pimjar; Rndraprayig, 
the MandiLkinl: I>ovaprayftg, iy the Bhfigimthb 
after which it ia atyled the Ganges twhioh seeb 
Though the AlaknaJidh in Tulmne and poaittrin i* 
anpenor to the Bhigirathl, tho Latter is popularly 
regarded as the sonreo of thn soAred river. 
tjjTMTE'Ea—Raper Ld Itth tcI. of ftWMSraM, 

Oakley. Soiv ni^^vaflfloo}, iul tv, CkddkK. 

ALBIGENSES. —A net which derived its 
Ttamo from the cathedral city of AIM (.^t. 
ailnat^ on the south bank of a conuu^t of the 
CiikifoiiDO io Fruioe callod tho Tiirta^. whtcli 
its name to the modem department, ' civitaa 
nf the hSahopric was oontemiujons with ^ose of 
CaidUBOiuie and Toolouse, all the throe dioceeee 
bciu^ in the province of Narboane, and owin^ a 
lyifom an allcgianoe to thu mDLrOIMxlltan of thut City 
(Bongnon, de To jjp. 53(^521 2. Bevic 

and Yaianbtte [cd. 1S72}, tl 6k The aisodlatEOiu 
of Albi w ere caiuequently chiefly with the country 
to the BOuth : bat whem M the IIth cent., it we* 
pLotied under the mle of a vicomte, hia jurisdiction 
eab^ded north as far as the conree of Bio Aveynio. 
Ill earlier history, however, like that of Tonlon^ 
ie connected mainly with that of Septimania, the 
extensive region between the Rhone and the 

MM the 5th cent. St, Aiiutrund had been 
patron saint of Albi, and with bU worship 
woB a^odated that of Eugenios^ tba bonea of both 
being intempd at Vieras* wmc JS mPea wi^ of lha 
^ DiDgeuianus, its thinl hhshop, is the first with 
To^t to whom W8 have any iofortnatioH; he is 
rSSmd to by GregoTyof Xpore ^ mne* u. IS) 

« one of the abirat guardians of tlie faith m the 
first half of the 5th oeutury, frem 

the 5th to the Sth rent.. wm mlci hv t^ \ lawth, 
who had bis capital at Toniomw, and t^ t^tory 
U consequEiitJy* at this period* often referred to as 


GothbSi. 'rjie Goths profi^acd the .Vrian faith, ami 
Ennportod it, although not ooereively, arnong the 
[kip ala tinmt whom they had reduced to rtibjerttmj, 
but whom they aimed at aswmilALing rather thu 
aJfacing, They were themselves industnomi ciiJti- 
vatore of the soil, and understood the working of 
metata : ihe Roman citiea remaiueii intact breath 
their B^wy, and thu Itoman law waa aJmu^tei^ 
Extacturrentty with their own. The chief impedi¬ 
ment to peaceful reUtiona between tho tworsMiH 
was the pertinacity witli whidi theCatholio biahoM 
of tho oQnquGE^ opposed the religioiis cr^ of the 
DOUQuerors. Arianiadi* how'iiTor, continued to 
spread, and, during the reign of Theodorie li. (+5^ 
46a)i iweante the natioual faith of the ooevi m 
noTthem Spain and of thn populations oi Cant- 
ahria and the Spanish Marchi, If, indeed, tho 
F Jnn ffi condJiatoiy spirit towage Ibo Roman clorgy 
oa WM ihe™!! by XiiKjdorw tho in 

itnly, lisd itosn shown hy tho Catholic bishop' to¬ 
wards the npholdeta of the Arian creed in Seph' 
mania, it Is prohahle that the Albigenaiaii croB^u 
wQxiild hnva averttiL Iji the S-tt ccitit TmdEr 
JCinj? EiiriCp the Vitigotho had estended thwr mlfr 
ovar the greater part of the Spaniali poniasnla, 
wlule in Gatd it readied the Itoire; 1 mt the por- 
sistenLly aggremivo policy of the Catholic low'wds 
thu A riaiTderpy roujwd the latter to a retaliatory 
course of action, wliich still further embittered the 
relations hetweon tho respeclivo ulhereum of the 
two chid religions of Vi^u^ra Chriatendom, In 
the follow log eentniy, on the other hand, thn 
envoy of the Ostrogoths in Italy to ^tsanus, 
ooulu defy their eoemiea' to prove that their 
monareh had over xesorted to unmoyoked "«(!««■ 
flion on those profesainH the Cntholic faith I* ni- 
comoa, dt Bdl- iL 6), while the rule of 

Theodoric the Great was characterismi by fucn 
exeseptiooal tolerance towards Itia Jewlah aubjecta 
hh td oiako tlvem Ms firm aupportera agmoEl the 
common enemy (VttfestttSi Miit^ ds LattfftttdM, i* 
6SA-660 I Dahn, Urg^CMck. d. oemon. m VurnffU, 
Kiiftdr, L 562^368. 1340-230; M i l m a n , Lat. OAfw- 
fifntifu*, bM iiL eh, 3k _ i- - i 

It LI to be noted, agam* that 
weight ooasiderahly with Clovre* thu Frankuli 
monarch* when* after his defi»t of the ^emaimi 
in 406 ho embraced the Catliolioform uf tnet-'ii™- 
tian belief. Ten years later* when he marched 
agaiaEL the Viaigoths* it was an ■ Arean hsrebca 
that ha propoaed to aweop them out of the hmd 
(Greijory of Tonrs* ii. 27). and the immedmt* 
eouBou uently, was to rouse the Burgundian 
and other Teutonic monarehmii* which profee^ 
Arianinn, to a common reN,darn^ Rrem the 
strugcle which ensued, Theodoric emei^ lordoi 
ppovenre as well ns of Italy, w hLl.u Gothia became 
yet more cloaely alUsd to the VLrigothxo power M 
Spain, la both thsBO great munarcliire, avormon 
from* and a spirit of resistance to. the branki^ 
invader became a tradition aliko with the Teutonic 
cotuiucror and thu nativo elcfuent—an 
which in turn was largely jnodifiod hy ethnic 

**T^^Albigaols* proUhly recovered by the 
in the oa^ part of Ui* Slh. ctmt., was 
wrested from them a few Utor- 

capture by the Franks 

{Luiemh aiKl CanM>uup 

The last-named city 

Bee,-Sergius, tho Jarat hij^op. 

ing as a wpportor of thnJRommi 

Co^uneil of Toledo in 630 . w 

the VhdBothie monareh* prrM^™; i^eowTEd 

rSmBy^u eonvmtod to Cathoi™; ai^, 

atimolated by hU «ample, ^d wded ^ the 

RTMt preponderance of the o^eSIMtl^ * w 

Ey elemmit, the Bomwi pwty SMured on that 
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m«7MorahJfl DccHjaoQ an hw victorri eight bonhopfi 
cf i^eptmianifb, thosir of Magntiloaner Iiod^ve, 
Agde^ Bezienip NaihoniieT And Hlnet 

haadEd bj tbe im^tropalitan of Ximea, making 
thoLt aubioissfion iS4id mbscnbing the comJemiuL. 
tien of their fonner Arifto teneti Kcoiafed^n es- 
atnple iria relnctjmtly foLlowedp ho'H'Gvet, bjc man^ 
of ois anbieote, and in Soptimnnia freu ottit liainga 
enssed [Monair ConeiJin (ed. 1044), niL 12S-13U; 
Dfthn, <^3. i- 3lf3-3S4]. 

Eorlj in the 8th ODot. the kii^gdant of thu ViSsb 
gothj woa oTorthrown hj the Saxneea, and tha 
□ 0 ^ conquerot- bialnta^ea hl& ground in Goth la for 
niLy yearfl. In certain featn^, T^Ctihamnudanhun 
nnd Arianuiu are nlike, eflpeciAlly In their common 
[lenial uf tbo Divinity of Christ, and also in the 
HVemioTl with which both mgaided the InnovationA 
which were then taking plate ir the Eoman 
Charch, in the direction of Baint-worehip and the 
eancoiiutaiit VL-neratinn of Luage:^ and relioL 
The new com^ucst waa attended ahm hy anoLhtt 
radal admia Lure which wonid imperceptibl: j incline 
the population, of Sentimania to Liaten favourably 
to the diwonrpe of tnoe® Fanliciau tw^era frotu. 
whom nijmy of them ware, before long, to inihilte 
the dcictTiTiea of jinichnuHid, Fanrier hu poin led 
out how, during til Jit period, tbe iuiiuji.trie!i, ntolii^ 
toctorej. langnagB, and Ic&ming of gaptimania 
were modified by the Infiuierice' of the oominant 
rara [ifirfL dt lA J^r^ositpo/e, LtL SrpS-r^lS]., 

Of this appTOumation between the two lacesv on 
hiKtorioal incident nnd a tiadi lional rcproiueh aflbrd 
alike a notaworthy LtliutrAtion. In the fuUawing 
century, a leader of the Panlleiana ie to be found 
advanein^ to battle side by ride with a Saracen 
etiiir, to join in liie defeating of the forK^of the 
Catholic Greek beneath the walls of SamosaU 
(CedrenuB, il_ la3 ; Zonanu, iL Uh, xlv.}. In the 
tilth cent,, tha Catholic pereecuEor could aaamne it 
aa a raeoguiAid fact that, in, coasequBnee of the 
Gotliic and Saracen oeirapatioiisiT the inhnhitanta 
uf Septimania, and more especiuly those of the 
Toukusun, had inherited a taint of heresy from 
which nijuiy of them were Bill I nnnnrged (Poter de 
Cemayi Migne, FL CCXiLL 541 ; SlUmim, CJJ. cit. 
V, 43y ; Lnehain, YHrtOA9lf ///+, la CVpunefe iHi 
Alhi^t^iSf lb's]. 

The O'lMctirity whieli attaches to the hUtoiy of 
the difTereut Italiaji States in the ItHh cent- and 
the ear tin- part of the llth renden it impoefiihle 
to trace with pre^vnon the dates and emmmstanoea 
of thone Buooes-^ve migmtiona of Paulieiana (nr 
' Pnhlicaai,' aa they are frequently tertned), who, 
quitting their homea in Bnl wia {or Thrace)^ 
gleaned at this era in Jtalj^ and from thence p<iusecl 
on to TrVestem and Central Europe, The con¬ 
nexion between these emigrants from the Eastern 
Empire {or Ita dependcOiojea} and the .AJ higeueea of 
a later period. Was first ^Intcd ant by Uneher, 
and more fully afterwards by Limhoreh \ffiti. 
Inauiritianis, ^unsLerdant, • tr. by ChandJer, 
1731), who also explained the features of ^ver- 
Mnec or agroemeDL beEw'een the Albigens^ and 
the WaldcnaSB. Put a morn ciitioal acooitnt of 
both secta and of the literature relating to them 
appeared in 1832 /ram tke pen of S. fi. Slaitlaiid, 
who, following up the line of inquiry bdicated by 
Gibbon fin his L>4th ehap,)^ axgnod from evidence 
derived frazn piat^* iinw, and rtrinn'. Hut * the per- 
Kms called AlhigenMS, in the south of France, 
Were i^aniician emigrants' ■[/Turf* anrf J^ommB'nfjr, 
p. HSp ^ In all ffiwentials,'' Kaye Lo^ “ the doctrine 
of the Faulician^ w'ns Idantic^^ with that of the 
Alhigeusos' (XTitf. of Injuiiitum in tAe iViddlr 
Atc*, L fit)', A recent critic, howex-er—Piofeasor 
Karl Mullet gif GisH^n— is of opinion that the tunotB 
r^f the Cathari I as wc mujri BOW' term theniji are to 
bq regarded ait tlie outpome of a fusion of FatLliciun 


doctrines with thow of the Enchltos, a procesa 
which ho cQcuitdcre hud been brought to com* 
pletioQ in Thrace for BnIgariB>, and aubse^nent 
to which the same emigrants, proeeaUBg west* 
ward, carried with theur doctrines which bad a 
GnOo^tic-doalistic tendency iTh-LZ |1S90| p. 3A5). 

As early as 1012, when the Emperor Heury IL 
was at Mainf, ^ refutata at Lnsuiia quomudaui 
hsTOticorum,^ w^hom. Uauck {irirc:JlurH^»cAr iiU 4311 
aflauniBB to have bean Mauidneans [Fertr-, ,1/cnH- 
mciita tTerin, if uf., jlL p. 311 ; hnt the earlieHt 
authentic mBtaDC« appears to belong to 1017, when 
cartalii cimans of Orioans and other ccclesiaHtlca 
of that city, thirteen in numlier, were hroni^ht 
before a specially convened Synod, ^d on being 
convicted pf Maniclupau tenets, which they re* 
fused bo ahjnre, wore bnmt outside ihc city gates. 
Various foatnros gave to this cass a peculiar in* 
teraslj —iht fame of Grlaous os a seat O'! learning, 
the facts that King Kohort hbuKclf caused the 
inquiiy ba bo instiLutod, tlmt the liercsy had 
been imported from Italy and Ferigaeux, and nuL 
least that it wan by a/tdioe, on the part of a 
Nozman knight, that the nece?iiAry evidence wh 
ultimately cotaLn«i from the aoiniEsinnB made 
by the victims theiaHlves, The heretdea to which 
they cojifeascd—os involvad in the dmiial of the 
Virgin-birth of Christ, of the eflicacyof baptism, 
and nf prayern to the ficiuts, af the Koal Pitsenca 
in the Eacharist, and of the IswfuloeaB and duty 
of luarriagc (in opporition to the Potrobrneiaiiii) 
—wore unqneationahty those of the Alhigeiuoi 
(D’Ach^ry (l7S3J, i J Ddl linger, 

L ; llonquet, x. 38-3S|. _ 

There is, however, titrong presuniptivg evidence 
of the existence of sqch docLmiBB in norihem 
Franco before the Ulh century, in D&l, the 
eminent Qerbort, on being couaecrated to the 
archbishopTic of Kbeims, lu^e solemn declaratiun 
of his belief in tbe articlo. of tlic Catholic faith, 
at the sa-me time expniHslyejieeifying certain other 
tenets w'hlch he accept^ with no Jean smcerily,— 
the resurroctlon of Christ and alao that of all nmu* 
kind, the Divinely imiplred origin of tioth the OT 
and tho 14T, the existence of an evd spirit (which 
was evil hoa pte eirndUionxm icrf pit «r£ifrtHiin), 
the lawfulnea of marriage and of second marriage, 
and of the eating of meat, the remission of original 
sin by the rite of baptism (Gei'&crft Epvtol^s, ed. 
Havet, 161-162 ; ii. ed. Olleria, 243-25U; Schmidt 
fCj, Hirf. it dit Cai&ara on L 

33), As all these were toneta specially repudiated 
by the Cathari, it is difiScult not to eoncu; in tht 
view of Schmidt, Ha vet, aod others, that Gerbeit's 
declaration wm designed as a |.irot«eE against the 

t hrowing activity of the aoct in the proiinee which 
10 had been called upon to administer, Aanltered 
by the metropoLitan ol the French kingdom, Gcr- 
b^rt's preununaement acquired speual Lmportaace, 
and it IS pro^hle that soy manifestations of such 
hera^ within the royal domain were repressed 
with exceptiousd rigour. But ail nreund tlie com* 
natively eiremnscribed limits of ihe realm of 
Fiauce in tliciee dhya, wo have evidence that tho 
doctrines of the Cathari were spreading rapidly. 
At Arras, in Flanden (whoAO eounta rendered to 
the French Crewrt a homage that w^aa purely ox- 
ternaJ), there appeared in Ktiki an Italian named 
Cundt^, whose preaching attracted so largo a 
following that Hcginsld, the bishop of thu city, 
ordered liU lurost. He succeeded, ho'wevcr, m 
offK^g hU escape, and the biihnp decreed it 
politio to deal mercifully with the Mrverto, He 
randescended to argument, but wia baffled by the 
diftwvmy that they admitted no written authority 
m doctrine save the NT, white they altogetlior 
rejected the OT. His inquiries failed to elicit any 
eaprcMioT] of opinions whlcli could be pro.ncmn,i?oa 
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liiiniducan, n fwst which Schmidt (L 30) ex^ulM 

tby jmppMiBC tbit the hnmWa |crfprt» of 
were not vetTnlly Laitinted. Yielding to HegmiM i 
irentlB perenaslofl*, they abjured their errorH uiu 
unplored fqrciveiwra, whoTeupoii, they a^in 
Jidmlited to fol(L Among the teaeta to which 
ther confeiseed waa the denial of Lbo woiBfep of 
the CtoM and o( Ita oae aa i rigo—an cnily m 
atiDce of oppwitioa to LhSa fwtuw in ^ 

Htttil {Majaai, Gmcifis 

po. cit.V So I Dollinger, ^ 

wft find RoireT. hiahop of ChjitonH fflnvMini^ Mn- 
eultlng Wiwon, bishop of («i ^Imh^io in 
huEh repute both for his leoxi^g and pietyh 
reapecL to eertetin Mtertt frec^uently held 

hy the Citheji in hw diocese, eapetially m the 
f^rea of MontwimoT„ near ChnJnni, Waxon 
lulvieed that, in ihs firet imtanoe, R®e^. 
limit hia interfertttca to fiimply tnrtmctmg the 
faithfol throaghomt hie dioceae to abstiui from 
commnnion «jd interCOtirM with anch aa ware 
known to attend the c^thennBB. ®™5/ 

situfactory resalt followed. thoCoonnil of _Elieiin*, 
in HMD, detennlned to ifisne * ecnteinsB of ejceoni' 
mnnloation agiinftt not onlv thoM who were 
to he tnenibere of the sect, but rIbd *dl 

should encourage nr protect them 
lii 7421 Thw stnngeiit nseaHUJO apptJ«i9 to biTe 
hod the designed effet; and, for 
ifter^ ill traces of Catbamla in northern Frnnoe 

"-r h.™ to «. 

ompli^ the treatment of heresy under 
treatment Jar more 

lo he noted, In the 11th cwit-, al»where. Both 
Hnch and hia ami Robert 11. streu^nfl sup- 

of the Chtiieh, while the ^ 

Rheimn and SmiH were uamBdiato foudal lords of 
nut a few of the cItU ma^atea in the hrenoli 
Idncdom. In UiiTgnndy. Sorm^dy, and Aqm 

.... 4.U^ ir-f-laai- - hmVUCH '' 


kinCaOtD- m OUrULLUiJVi Xi^jaia-w— 

taiiS, on the other 

llth and l2th cents, were held hy th^ J" 
what was virtual indepeodeTice of th* erenen 
Clown.— althoogb there is evidence of n non^ 
tinnotu gcDirth of Catbariat ' 

dent a that would have aeceeaardy reanlted 
Ktiro mernnirea for their t«preflm*“ “ 

oomparatlv-ely r^& A decree of the Co^oil cm- 
veoK Tmiloiiw hy Calixtus tt in U^. 
enActed at the Lat^ran Coujuil of ll^> 
HmsideTahlQ light on the general 
‘secular powera' are thereby 
active nJSares apinst those 
has ™itc-i with lU anathenifti ahmld they, m 
the contrary, endeavour to pto^t themp 
to he renanled as atconipbces (Mmsi. op. aa ixu 
ffiS 5*2^ The researches of Loehaim Kuuply an 
ftxcellent commentary on those odmta Ihe atti- 
tude of the eeigrujar in. hi* lief, aa weil a* that of 
tha citixesn in his walled towHi. waa at thj^ time 

becoming lev and leaa friendly towarda ^ *“Ourel]i; 
Ihs former often lound hia temtoriw elaima in 
conflict with thws of the Hsbop. or with tho« of 
Aomo adjacent monastery exemp^ from 
coBtrol by virtue of papal ebartor. while .tha 
tilter^B chW pnd® in tlis nowly ^umd 
freedom and privilegee of his 
were thus Inclmed to sympathire mth the P®™- 
entad sectary retiier than with the Impenou* per- 
I?1147. Bareaid of Cla™a* acMm- 
^ST'bv the legate of Ostia, msde a 

tbroueh Septimania, in. the Imps that .by 
1 Ea TPrtwnrful orateiy. ha might snrccetl in 
incat^ “ wlFtho Donulationto the paths of ortlio- 
^H^UndTKbnrcha deSrti^.^for the 
liv their copcreg^tionsp and in many 

S, whelh« Kisns""' »no Enn 


soppartom of herwy* if not actually rtfoftwMd 
BchWatica, while the powerful count of TouIouk 
and the almost ecoally poweifnl vicomte Of 
Boriew could only ^ 

with thfl movement iTOpcn!* {ed, lilv). L l£3aj. 
Aoeordmgp indeed, to VilHam of Ntubnrg, st¬ 
ints in 1160, the Cathari. ‘commonly called Pul^ 
licjinip'existed in ‘ ooimllesfl numbera not only in 
France, but also in Spain, Itudy, and {>enn^y 
{iTial, iZ««i 3 n AntffKTH, *J. Hamilton, U 120^ And 
at newly tha same time, Hildegatda, the m- 
spired’ ahboffl of St. Rupert’s Mount, near BmgM, 
addreeaed to the oleirgy of Maim sjad Cologno tier 
lorrid appeal*; enioimng them*' if they wo^d not 
that destruction shonld come uimn them, to eject 
from thair toreitoriw these ' nsianoua tni-n, wooo 
than Jowa, and llho rmto tho Soddueeee, '“hmu 
she further describes aa ■Mnlemptuoua of the 
Divine ocunmand to increase and multiply, meagre 
with much farting and yet J^dictc^ incestoons 
Irifita/ and Meaplrera not only oi btd aoommm^ 
u niado known thioogii a!o^ Md tho^phe^ 
hot alBo of thoae of tbnrt’ (Migne* 

Kpp. 47 and 4S. pp. 247-S53 ; Tntheinn^ ^ Vtnf 
Orti. S. Jibuti, li 1181* At ^e Couned 
of Toure in 1163* like teusta we dosenbed as ema- 
naHng from Toulouae and extending over aouthem 
France, and bishops are enjoimd to vd all paaible 
meaiM to prevent their flociui from being brought 
under tho inflaoUM of tho preachers of such heresy 
(Mansi * op* rif ■ 3 xi 11771. At the uternn Co^ctl 
of U79, Alexander lU, eniurtcd a santenre of «- 
communication against both preacher and pervert, 
mid commanded the secular po^w to prore^ 

agalitsb theee heretics,— ‘iiuos aJji CatliBra^ uii 

^truine, alii l^hlicartoe. alu alna nommibue 

yoiXP^if whil* all are lorhiddeu, under peril of 

Lneorring au anatbama, to give them shelter, 

eithSto their houses or on thek lands |M^. 

CoTteilta [16441. xxvii. IJ 

the Church History published at I^ dcti m IflEffl 

vrith the BSJictiou of tha Vignlcre, 

of heretics, fieorin^ tA* wme 

burned ia Flanders and various patU of France 

about the year 1183 iVign^r. ffuf* 

3911, Two year* later, wo find the cardmsl bfdiop 
of Alhatio placing hhrt»lf at the h^ of an armed 

But the first organired measu^ of this kind 
from the drereo of the Council of \crotiain 1184, 
whoto. althongb the Catliari are 
Bcnerel terms, the 

by which ttisy were especudly 
the bishop of ejwh dionsao m instruct^ to 
oat and* on due further inqulnf, to ^d 

them over to be d'jolt w ith by antbon- 

tiea (Laviase and Rambaud, it - nf 

It was not* howevtr, untJ the .|“f, 

Innocent m. (1181S-1216) that tho ^ree of tim 
CouncUof Verona a™rs to ‘“jl® 
tixecution. A memW of an 

hcrtwerho appliisd hijosslf with singular ability and 

Denotratiou to the task of building up a 
fesSIS! Even Otto iv. ^ 

P^S* hia cD-opemtion to a 
before ho could receive hw 
Rome (Oot, 1208), fud by 
whiol. coofronUd tho 

more ntenaoLDg aspect, tor to ij ,.5 

Tvnrtwanied a movement which tb^wnwi 

d»« ci «m. 
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Tincing thfiLr fcK» Ity Bjrganient, to tho fumuo^ 
BchDolaof Pmis, (jbutreii^ Orleim#^ Ithciica,^ 

BJid SoiBBona (H&ur^u,,/nn<D«FTj in,, 12J, In 
Spain^ It wea ramoarai, tbey wcjx! ^eekuig to fomi 
im blliuicQ -with the an a^niit ChrutuniitT, 
Jind> like Hddecurdtt, the pontiff In Romo ud the 
troabAdoitr id X^ogiiedoa alik e denounced their 
hersHy u tho of the two [JonehiTu m Apoea- 
*■ *■ Jliti, iU ktjKiisk prmin^tUtf 

Tt is now ikat the territory ol the Alhigeois, 
hoving become thoir chief centre in Languedoc^ 
appears first to have given iU iiwne to the nect; 
but in dL9t4Uit centtas or diatiioto they were Btill 

t cenciolJy knawn ogCathari^ and often, e;^ioei£cslty-„ 
,iy some local name^ wherever they oon^agoted rn 
IhTftu numlBrs—ia Fluiden ond Ficarayj for ei- 
ample^ &£ I*iphili, a corruption of Paulieiani; 
farther wulh, as Bui^an or Bvuffrtj, Bat their 
mwt 'i^dely ^>imd deeignation, after that of 
Cathan, waa Patarinij the name which they Lad 
brongbt with them from Italy, wliera ngr^ at 
oertain conlrea, they ■otnctimEHi bore a local op- 
pollatlcm:, each jia t'iwcomm* from Cencorrazro 
near Moofa, Albanenaa, from Alba in Piedmont^ 
and from Bagnolo near Brescia. 

Even A^en, though hut a few miles distant from 
the AlhigeoU, gave them a dlstinctiva app^La- 
tion,—AomirMfUM [ice jn Doilmger^s (iL 

63-H*Ji, the text of a MS compUcd in 123ij, and 
imtiLled Svpret Stelta], 

It does not. however^ appear that these widely 
Hattered comuLanitire were at vaiiance among 
thciuHl ves. aa WM notably the caae^ in the 17tfi 
«nL, with those Puritan repreuntatives of Ihs 
Cathari who settled, os exilus^ In Holland ud In 
Gv^nnany. They are rather to be regarded m sat- 
ce«»ivo wftvoa of a great eocodns from Unngnry, 
Croatia, Bosnia,. Bulgaria, and Dalmatia, brewing 
now on the north-westurq ahorea of the Adriatic 
(where Venice became their chief centre], and now 
on the ooasL of Apnlia, but fin ding , both among 
the lifring cominnnea of Lombardy and the unruly 
bwi-ona ctf the eoutii, a sympathy which deepened 
into admiration and bore fruit In numcrena am- 
verts to their doctrmea The state of the CathoJiD 
Chnreh, indeed, whether in tho lands whlcJi thesa 
exiles had qnittod or in tbow ID which they rettlcd, 
was not, mch as to iniplre them with much rever- 
etioe for its institntlojiB, In Boaoia there wos bat 
one Catholic bishop, and the clergy were poor and 
ipioranL In Hungary^ a pablio official might be a 
Jew, a Muhammafias, or a pagan ; and the mon- 
aiteries there, which prof«red tho Benodictino 
Tii]0^ were fain to Beeic thoir iHjTic^a in GtmAnt 
and Italy, and oxiEted in almost compkto Uolation 
from the Bumounding populatloniH. Thoao of the 
Greek Church, on tho other hand, while regarded 
with dislike by tha Latin clergy, often sheltered 
wi^UL thoir walls not a few for w hom th* refined 
flBbtlcLlDB of th^ A[lkBi-cluEliAtie duejisui r wacm^g g^ 
almost a faadnation ; while over tfaoee ruJa natives 
to whom the Ferfecto of the Cathari wore able to 
prtoeh in the vernacular, their simpler fsith and 
aecotlo life exercLud a scaroely lejss potent infia- 
ance. Among those of them who boc^e eonverts 
to Btigomiliam (see Booowims) the avereitm from 
the dcwtrini* and eximpls of the Old R^e wm 
00 strong tfaai largo nutubere beetme nmverto to 
^InhAmmiidfwiaia, The Paulidons, howevat, who 
fonned on important body iq the New ilomo. 
migraj^ to Italy and to Fiance With r^^gard to 
what might there be observed of the life of tha 
higher eecjesiaalice and the state of diHipUne in 
the Cbnroh at largo, it may hero be siiffiideqt to 
cite the detiaratiouj of a contem^rarr Pope ud 
tile candid adniiaHlojii of a living Catbolie prelate. 
It Was in May, 1204, that Innoeent m, addressed 


to his legato in. Narboone a letter ***11 attentUin 
to the detnuralLEod Ooudition of tlie cIbi^^ in that 
province, a state which he attributes hurgidy to 
the misrule of the metropoUtou, BerertgeriL He 
dcdcribes the superior dargy as ^ dum b doi^ who 
had forgot howto bark, sLmouiacs w|io sold justiBs„ 
absolving tha ritli and condeoiaing the pour, 
thenuelves reganHesa of the lawa of the Church, 
oecumnlatora of benefices in their own hands, con¬ 
ferring dignities on unworthy prieati or illiterate 
Uda." ‘■And Acnof,’ he adds, ' ijootttut eftki 
hertiici and the prevailing contompt both ol 
seignems and the ^plc Jqt Cod tuid for His 
Chuieh.^ Nothing, he goes on to say, ' was more 
eoiiimon than for monks even, and regular canons, 
to cMt tutido thejr attire, take tu gambling and 
himtlngr cenaort with ooucublnest and turn jug¬ 
gles or doctors bk.vii. No. 75, Mjgne,FL 

cciv. 351i-35T]L ^ Wo are boiind, in good faith, to 

admit,^ writH Mgr. Douaist * th&t the clergy of 
the Pith cent- were not simply wonting in the 
boVi'ex tc withstand the revafutionozy detugns of 
the new Manichfeon^, fruf tAsnuBfixi' njTord^ fArm 
at OHOd a- prfiexi awf ntl CEcHiB' {Jm Atlri^ioix* 
riSBO}, p. ii87]i In the year in which fonoccati 
liimself was elected Pop^ thn citizens of Lod'^ve, 
in the ierritory of Bezien. had plondered tha 
palace of their hlahop, snd compelled him, by 
threats on bis life, to grant iham freah privileges 
{Lachaire, /nnOMif, jrjj,* p. 271- It is, ipdsed, un¬ 
deniable that at this tune meet of the chief 
^icTieurs in .^nguedoc unaided Catholiciiua with 
imfiflerence. if not hoetility, and were friendly at 
heart to th* Catimriatej while* if their arch- 
aecuwr. Pater of Cenjav. may t» credited, the 
Dounts of PoLK^ Beriore, Toulouss, and ibeok 

spccoal delight in eueoureging Lba desecration of 
cbuiidies and in offering insults to the dictating 
clergy Albiffsntium, Uigni^ PL ccxliL 

coLl. fifls, fififi, B7fl, fiOfUfiOS]. That sncli outragei 
were instigated by the Cathorisie themaelves^ or 
that they were the result of their teaching, is. how- 
cve.r, -lit iMst doubtfulf althoujjh th-cre certiuiily 
are instances of similar action on their part nnder 
extrame provaeatinm Buti generally siieakmg, by 
the iulmissiou of the same writer,, (hey were known 
among their supporters as the Son* AomiiKjr, lie 
bans hommofl,' whose simple blameiw life offered, 
m most respects, the strougEeb contrast alike to 
the aeil-seeking and self-Ludnl^ut hnbita of the 
elorgy, and to the diseotubc and reckless oareen ol 
the majority of the reigneurs (lA, col. 553). 

P™r if the reign of Lonia vix- (113Q>-ll$0|, tho 
mnnts of Touloase hid been among the most 
independent of eJl the voaiials of the Freniih 
Crown - but tn 1154 the mamage of Hayujond v. 
with Constance, the sister of Louu, uthered in n 
material change in these relations. Shortly aFtor 
and for the first lime witidn a century* a French 
moniireb visited Languedoc in person j in Llgy hU 
ojd was invoked to repel the forces of Henry n of 
^gland from the Todouxoin, From that dav. it 
b^e the poUey of Louh, and of hia snccewor 
Philip AuEue-tu*, to cultivate direct and friendly 
relations with th# derw of thwe southem pro- 
i and a series of chortere granted to the 
IdDlioM ^ Mn^cloim*, Narbonne, Nimce, Uriia, 
Md Agdd^ BUid to tha churches and abbeys of 
Tpuloiw, roiaed them to eamporative indcTtend- 
enco of the local seignsura with rwtiect to tbeir 
^poralitiei,—the King and th# Pe™ thenoo- 
torth represonUng their eureroiiia (Lnchaire, Inetii, 
ats prtrtiUra OapIIittiw, iL 281 ], 

It was at the time when this important politiml 
cliauge was bMomlng operative, abont tlie year 
U6 j, that the chief leader of the Pauliclans in 
^nn^tinople, wl^ namo waa Nketaa (or 
fS.jqtuii;tiv)p uriveq in lh« ToiilEnuflia lo 
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&ver ft tbe teftcbun ft! the Cfttimjuta 

wkich hiM bWn conTencil ill Felix de Ca nun a n 
nefti: Toutoque. Hie jteooiint of the prwipccla of 
the liitff Cliurchai in the Fut wu wm cucillMbfid 
ftt oqce tQ r^smru tboBfl whom be nddresMdj 
and to TonH Lho ft|ijftcbeDnone of Lhow of the 
to^ I^LboLLei to whose earn it mi^ht unie. 

Ills own chojrcb of Melant’lft, in close proximity to 
CoRstuitboplie, stood Hriu; oa bIh did ncli of 
Jour others^ aroon;; which be bail mada a TiBitatkiu 
bufofB crossing the MediterTHnoAii s tl) that Ictiown 
at the DrDgnrim, that in Koiimanifti (3) tlie 
Eiil^ian (with PbilipTWpDlia m its centre^ (“il 
the l^DiatUm,—at the of each being ita duly 

ftppt^ted hUbo-p^ duly fortLIied for tbc apirlLuiu 
life hy the reception of the Citttiotavafntuni. Ba-^ 
foTO he left the ToulotuaiD, Kicetaa had eitbor 
confirmed or {niitdtubsd live new biAhopa for Bepti- 
mania and the adjacent conntisfli ftmun^ whom 
wiM Picard Ccllerior^ htahon of Alld tyipnior^ //«■ 
i<»re die r£^lise, 1001; DbUmgur, jBtfifmsfe, i. 11 St 
l!jlp ISS aodn.]. 

Acoordinc to DblUnger {ift, p. 300h_tlie abOTe- 
named Syiioa reasserted the MamehieisEic doctrinee 
□f the Beet in their moat apiffJorm j and in 
L2ul, another ‘ PerfectuBf* oua Jalum of Falenuo^r 
a teacher of tbe aams SCImwJt appeared at Alhj_ 
He had long been known by Ida labours among tbo 
warlike Tate which shelters in ibe gloomy gorges 
of AJhaida, and hia Jendd oratory now » wrought 
upon the AJhigeiiD«s» that almont the eatirp papn' 
latlon accepts hie teachings while hia omUaarw 
were received with open. arruB in modt of the cidef 
towns of iJopliiniinift, It ia to he noted^ accord¬ 
ingly, that at the very timo when lanocont to- 
«Mved upon the Cru^a in Languedoc^ the doc^ 
trinDa of the C^hari had uamuM a form whkh 
can only be dcBtribod aa subversiv#^ not merely of 
the teach ing of the Weatem Church, but of Chris- 
tiftnity itEefb 

The Cliutcb of the Catharl most resembled, per¬ 
haps, that of Borne, with reapoct to its organna- 
tiem It appears to have had its Fope, althoi^h 
thia ia aOlnowhftt douhtJnl (bcO Sohmuit, i/uteirif, 
ii, I4h); but it is certain tliat, in the New Rome, 
Nipninta bnd bean sWiad '^Fapa,' and JnlUm of 
PaJemiOi, known na i/aior Zfansfioemnt, nppcaia 
to have been re^rded as hia anoceiaort The luitc- 
tiona of tbo Cholic biahop were vested in the 
Ferinctna, the pemon in each sepamte oonununily 
or oOugrc^tiOTl of cridenif-t wLo, by virtuo of ft 
lengthened oonTwe of asee:tio dUclpbue which in¬ 
cluded periods of Domplctc Uolntion from aotsety, 
had won for himaelf ime recepu^ right to be^ 
ft dedgoation which inplken bia auji^ority to 
homan Irailties and paAsioniL Under hja teaching 
hii dock lenmed to repudiate the l>ivinely incti- 
tuted ordinance ol marriftgo and to ignore the 
ri^ts of indiriduftl propnetorahip, tbo rice of 
aocial cxiatonce and ef civic orga^aation being 
ftiike rime eaat aaidn Sclf-dolaohmont from the 
world, while engaging in «ecal&T dntiea and pur¬ 
suits, appears indeed, to have been tbobr domiiupt 
cadcoj^tmu of the reJigiona life, all contact with 
the materia] involving n cettftiu de^lemeot, while 
life iuelf was a. kino of purgatory, of which 
Catluiriate nejoCtod the Roman doctrine, JnftitlUjn- 
iug tljftt the aoul. after death, entered forthwith 
into a Btnto cither of perfect liappliie;!^ or of eternal 
sufiering (ftw Cckbiirtiaj, Migne, PL dsiii, cyl. 
13] Thoir abstention (of Slaniclmdatic onguvi 
from all animal food Indoded even milk and 
cj:« all matter being regarded m the creation 
of "the Spirit of Evil, but especially that which 
waft the outcome of wnial propagation, 
waa inatifiahle po far aa it nerved to instun life : 
carri^ beyond that point, it was uselesn for 
tboae who wore debarred from the pueaeaaion pf 


anything that oould be called poro^alty (Schmidt, 
iL &l, m). ^Dch wap the erei'd impoi^d by the 
Perfectus on the believeta (cnolfnfu) j hut bceidea 
the believers thera were the * hearers' (sodr^ 
forMh who liBtoued to the words of the teaebdr 
but failed adeqnatoly to put in praA;tica what l» 
taught. With regard to their theology, the cri- 
dence ia perplexing, not to bav contradictoiy. 
ThcLr Chrutotogy, while evidently lallnenced uy 
Ariftiii&Lu, dilfered from It in eome imi^rtant re- 
specta ChriaC, they held, was not trod, hut a 
crcfttion of the Divine Natorei, and one wdth it only 
in respect of wiU and intentioUh^—an Archaagat 
luuosg the angclB and appearing upun earth in lEts 
cdeal^ form {see DoCBTISMhlint neitlKT Incar- 
nato nor Aacended, the very mimcles which He 
wroughl. being oxplainqil away as purely me^- 
phqrical, and de?iignod aimpty to HymboliaB the 
power of tho apirltiLal over the earthly nalure. 
At the llniD of tnc commcnoeaiicnt of the Cnieade, 
indeed, the duaiiatJe and anti-matiiriBlialifl tlnwry 
had obtained luch indaence in Languedoo^ owing, 
poadhly, to the teaching of JiitoliL* jtud Julian, 
that, according to seme tcftchcra, Christ of jJm 
Evan^lifite was really an enumatton ol the Spirit 
of Evil, perraitt^ to appear on earth aa the 
Tempter, aecking to load mankind uKtrey and to 
undo tijat work of man’* aal ration wuicli wia 
hgiag nOcompluihed by the true Cbridt in heaven 
(Fotar of Cemay, pp. cif. oel. JWb ; Schmidt, iL 
The '■iewa [ncolcated witli reapoct U> the Third 
Pervon in the Trinity, *o far as dlsoemible, are 
not ^together inteUigibla, and the duaJiat can 
hardly but have found his main theory aoeotu^ 
pnnied with exceptional dlfficaltiea in mnnexion 
wiiJi this qaestiou. 

If the ftbovfi tenatft were osJenlatcd to ecandjuire 
and alarm the dovout Catholic, the iheoirof the 
Cmsotamentfim must have added yet further to hk 
diftmay* aopplantlng aa it did iho ordinanees of the 
Cbttrch in relaiion to haptiam^ to riie Encharist, 
and to abeolulion. Tiiia riuguler wjd da^raui 
ceremony, described at leogth oy Schmidt {iL 1 
13flh commencing with ina ronuncialiou or the 
Chwuh of Rome and followed by a declnraricm of 
acooptanco of the Catharist faiths and a solemn 
pcomiHQ to ol^rve ^ tbe conditions impoead with 
regBjd to ohftititT, diet, and. companionjihip, ter- 
nmiated in the lontial admimion of tbe believer 
into Ell a nunihper of the PerJecti. He then, after a 
rigid fast extending over three days, rclirod for 
forty days more into eomricto eolitnde. ^ taiee 
where tbe CoaJofapwnfnH* had been granted to one 
who was seriomdy ill, the individuaT, wo are toM, 
woold not infrequently refuse all fo^, and either 
volantarily or at the behest of the Fertecti eubmit 
himeeli to the endura, bo as to die of nlarva- 
tion, and tlierehy expedite his immediate paraage 
into eternal felicity {Xvisr /n^Huri^^w 

TWrecfaie, p 134: Schmidt, iL 102, 129]. ith 
the Conioi/imeitiwfn were associated two othar 
doctrinea which may be said to bax'o wmplotfd 
tbe alienalloTt of the Cathariiit' from all that 
flftTonred of Roman Cathoticism.—the above-men- 
Lioned repadlation of the doctrine of Purgatory', 
and the theory that the efficacy of the ceremony 
would be lort, if the officiating Perfectos were not 
birooelf pure from shu The adimration, 
with which the teaching of the Perf^U was Ibte^ 
to, alike by the fieignturs of Sept^nania snd tM 
oitizAUft of Milan and Tonlonsc, i* “ 

attributed to the fact tliat the Perf«u 
exemplldcd in their lives iho auBters virtUM wiuch 
they £icnlcalod, thereby preaenting a marked 
treat to the life and aims of the JEreat niajonty of 
the Re™ cleqnr^ The attitude. f 

Catharist towards ihcM who were not of hi* per¬ 
suasion cannot be doueribod as intolerent; hn 
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preached and be prayed, bat he did not pereecate; 
and here, again, be contraated faroarablj with 
the Cat^lic, and won the armpathT of the 
■eignenr. It is, indeed, implied by Vrilliam of 
Paylanrena {Chronica, pasnm), that under the 
protection of the knighU of Languedoo a man 
conld profcM almost any religion t^t he pjeased. 
To Innocent IIL, however, sach laxity of belief and 
diversity of tenets appeared only to call impera¬ 
tively for intervention ; and his^ experiences, sinoe 
his accession, in his own dominions might well 
semn to show that soeh intervention, if joaicionslv 
carried oat, might be relied apon to aecoroplUn 
the desired resmta In Italy itself the increasing 
nambers of the Patarini and the defiant attitude 
of many of their leaders had alreiuly roosed him to 
active measures. At Verona, on the petition of 
the archbLshop, he had promulgated a sentence of 
excommunication, but it had been treated with 
contempt (Baluxe, ed. Mansi, i. 191). It was yet 
more ominous when, within the limits of the 
Patrimony itself, a succession of cities had given 
evidence of like infection. At Orvieto, in 1300, 
his intervention having been solicited by the 
Catholic party, be bad sent Parentio, a high- 
spirited young Ronran noble, to assume the office 
of podetid ; but the uxuparing severity with which 
his representative bad exertM his authority bad 
mven rise to a conspiracy, and Parentio baa been 
dragged from his bouse and put to death outside 
the city walls {Aeia SS. vol. IxviiL .Mai). At 
Viterbo (one of his favourite residences), in 1305, 
several Catbarists had been elected consuls, and 
their Perfectus, one John Tiniosi, had been re¬ 
turned for the office of papal chamberlain. Re¬ 
monstrances having proved inefTectuaJ, Innocent 
himself, in 1307, baa repaired to the city; the 
leaders fled on his approach; be oommandra that 
their honses should forthwith be demolished and 
their property eonfiscated: while the podes^ and 
the consuls were oompelled to swear that, in future, 
they themselves would mete out like punishment to 
all nerctics {Epitt. x. Noa 105,130,139; Migne, PL 
Mxy. ools. 1200,1230,1331). Like punishment waa 
inflicted on Oxrieto, and with the close of the year 
1307 the snbmusion of the cities was complete, and 
penitent Viterbo bad been raised to the rank of a 
cathedral dty; while Innocent was now able to 
direct bis attention to where it seemed most 
r^uiird, namely, to Languedoc. His interven¬ 
tion in that province was materially aided by a 
political change which had taken pUMie since his 
accession (Schmidt, L 148-149). 

In 1137, the kingdom of Aragon had been 
acquired by the count of Barcelona, Raymond- 
Berenger nr., and the crown had become heredi¬ 
tary in his house. In 1394, his descendant, 
Pedro IL, following the example of the French 
monarch, had prodaimed himself the vassal of 
the Roman pontiff’; and, in consequence, various 
fief^ which had before done homage to the counts 
of Toulouse (among them those of Carcassonne, 
AIbi, and Ntmes) became detached from their 
former fealty to that of the kings of Aragon, 
the first two cities, it is to be noted, being in the 
same episcopal province, with Narboime as their 
common metropolis (B. Haurfian, Bernard Dili' 
eienx, p. 12). 

It was now, therefore,—when the Fourth Crusoe 
had resulted in the redaction of the Eastern Empire 
to the condition of a French dependency, when the 
diaastroos ten years’ war between France and (Ser- 
many had been ended, and Otto iv., under solemn 
promise to restore the tend* which he h ad wrested 
from the Holy See, was look^ forward to his 
coronation in lume,—that the time seemed to have 
arrived for effective measures in the Tonlousain. 

Throughout bis letters, Innocent lays emphasis 


on the fact that his great aim is the convenion 
nf the heretic, not his destmetion; and in Nov., 
1306, three legates bad been sent by him from 
Rome to Narhonne instructed to make yet another 
attempt to bring the Cathari to reason by force of 
argument. Tliey were at the aame time directed 
to lay aside all pomp and ostentation, and to 
aim at winning the sympathy of observers by a 
humble demeanour, to go meanly clad, imitating 
the poverty of their great exemplar, and by the 
force of their own example and convincing speech 
(doeumenlum sermonir) to recall the heretic from 
his errors {EpUt. ix. No. 185). It is noted by 
Lncliaire that four months before this letter wm 
written, £H^go de Acevedo, the bishop of Osma in 
Spain, accompanied by Dominic de Goxlan. the 
founder of the Dominican Order, had had audience 
of Innocent in Rome, and on their return jonmey 
had, by accident, fallen in with the above three 
legates (one of whom was Peter of Castelnan) at 
Castelnan, when the buhop of Osma h^ given 
them much the same advice as that wliich soon 
after reached them as a miwdate from Rome. 
As Dominie was one of the bishop’s^ chapter, and 
waa present when this advice waa given, we may 
fairly accept the assertion of Vignier that the sejf- 
denial, self-devotion, and fervid oratory which dts- 
tingoiabed the Dominican friars were, to a great 
extent, evoked by the argent neceasity of oomba^ 
ing the success which bad attended the exhibi¬ 
tion of the same characteristic on the p^ of the 
teachers of the Cathariste {Hittoir* dotEgliu, p. 
406} Luohaire, Innocent III., 99-91). Dividing 
themselves into little bands, the Dom inic a ns now 
appeared at different centres,—Servian, Bexiers, 
Verfeil, Monti^al, and Pamiers,—inviti^ the 
leaders of the Cathariste to wicahle dbputa- 
tion on the chief points of^ disagiwment. At 
each of these centres the disputation extended 
over from seven to fourteen days, and wu lutened 
to with intense interest by crowded audiences; but 
as the only accounts which have come down to ns 
are those preserved in Catholic throes, they can 
hardly be supposed to be impartial. But if it be 
true that at Montrial. Oton, the Catharist pro¬ 
tagonist, affirmed and maintained as his ytunttio 
the identity of the Church of Rome with the 


credited with any real desire to conciliate his 
opponent [Derioand Vaisshtte (1879), vi. 249], At 
tne expiration of two years thu spent, Dominic 
b recorded to have expressed himself deeply cha¬ 
grined at the small resnlt of their collective labours 
(nerre de Cemay, op. eit. oc. 1-5; Schmidt, L 211- 
217 ; Luchaire, Innount ill., 92-99). 

But however sanguine Innocent may originally 
have been of their success, he had already deter¬ 
mined on the employment of other means, and. 
early in 1207, Peter of Castelnan had received 
instructions to nrge npon certain seignenis of 
Seudmania (of whom Rajrmond of Toulouse him¬ 
self was one) that they should Uy aside the feuds 
which, unhappily, were rife among themselves, 
and combine in a Crusade against the heretics. 
That it was designed, by thb proposal, to isolate 
Raymond admits of little donht, and he was 
himself fully aware of the net that was now 
closing roond him. The other barons, allured by 
the prospwt of rich plunder, to he reaped at small 
risk, readily assented; hut the count of Toulouse, 
apart from hb open sympathy with the Cathari, 
vmo eomposed a larn proportion of hb own sub¬ 
jects, recoiled from uie prospect of seeing hb own 
domains overrun by the enemies of hb house, and 
very naturally refused. Thereupon Peter pro¬ 
nounced him excommonicate, placed hb 
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territory under ftn interdict, et the Barne time 
iastifjinjj thie extreme courM by alleging the 
eoant B laxity and extortuni in the odmiiiieLnitioii 
fl( biH BetgneuTyp—laxity, as eliown in his pujtiality 
to Jeifii'i and neietiMi extortion, aa attoetod by 
hie edcroftchments ea the temppraJiUee of the 
Church (Vawsivtto, iiL 149} Devie and Vaiw^tta 
PSTOL ^ 1249^250). Innocflnt followed up the 
action of his legato hy confirming the sentence of 
cxconimanicjktion, nnu, addr^ing to RAymond a 
letter in which he upbraided hian with aeeidng ' to 
prewTTe peace with hie ncighboars while he alliiid 
himself with the few of Catholic troth' x. 

No. W i cf. I>ovie and Vahuhtte, pp. cii. tl. 2^5^ 
337 ). 

Iq the fimt inatacuce, Rapnond is uid to have 
feigned aubroiaBlon, but he failed to give practical 
efloct to the pixuiii^ which he ia alleged^ to have 
made: uid Innoctmt now, for the fourln time. pro. 
oseded to invoke the aid of King Philip, entreating 
liim to coma in penon and plaoe himself at the 
bead of the Crtuiade. The latter,, althmigh hiniBolf 
involved in hoatilitieewith John Looklan^ at length 
ffilgncid Imt i-ti dotn-g* bq ba Btipal&tm 

that Innocent, in tnm, ahanld undertake to hring 
niwot a two yemw' tmc* fjetween France and Eng' 
land, and should also decree the le'^ying of ambaidy 
from tha clergy and nohlee of the French kln^om 
to defray the expenaea of the CTruwde. This, how- 
aver, was ^together beyond Innocent’a power; and 
it was while he was probably hBaitating as to the 
oonruo he should next pursue that bia perplaxitiea 
were aiiddenly torminated by the aaaaHainatwn of 
Petor of Caatolnaa. when on hio way to St Gii lee. 
by one of Count Ftaymond^s offitois. The incident 
itself ia enveloped in olBcnrity, and not less so the 
extont of the connt^s complicity in the deed. Bnt, 
porafding to thn statement made by Innocent to 
King Philip, Haymond, Mgning penitonM, hnd 
Lovitod Peter to St. GdleM, there to receive his 
FabmisAon, and bad then ooutrived the murder. 
Bnt this statement is invalidatod, to a certatn eX' 
tent, by the pontitTs admianon, wben refenin^ to 
the enbjeet flomc foor yeara Later, that positive 
proof was wBJitinff {Epist- xl. No. 2S, xiL No, 
106|, Hia immediate action, however, aarainod 
the eoant'fl complicity, and in a circolar lettor 
(10 March, iHOfi) to the chujccbw of Lnngnedoc, 
Raymond waa excommunicated, hia wteon 

and hie territory were declared to be no l^gar 
under the protoction of the law, and hie subjwto 
and allies dikoabaolvod ftom their vowi of bdelity 
or oompaefc xL Nol SfiJ. Should^ he. how. 

over, givo proof of his penitence, ho might oven 
yet be received again into the hoeom of the Churoh, 
hot only on condition that hBOXMJled the heretio 
fiwm lua doininiona (li- J'i ccxv, coh isaij. 

A CniMtde waa then proclaimed, AmaJd Amalno 
being appointed chief leader, writh Simon de .Hont' 
fort as hia lieutenant, while all who refosed to 
liaten to the Kommons were forbidden the enjoy- 
mentn of social life and tcterdicted from ChristlBLn 
burial at their death. Tn the DomlnLcans woa 
confided the duty of pnaching the peat expedb 
tiou throdghopt the realm, and for the fifth timn 
an appeal waa made to PhUip {Dcvic and Veiasiitto, 
rt 3S3-£fi7)< Tha king, however, still utipnlated 
that the two eonditioiia which ho IumI before spool, 
fied shonU bo cfirried out, while he at the same 
time Lnlimatoii (in a letter snlwacttently 
from the mill ri=gwteiH) that, as he was ad™*^ 

by bis conncillnrt (Ka«tiondV j^lt as a horolia 

bing still nn proven h the pcmtid hnd exceeded hia 
powers in docla^g his lan^ 

{ton. Such, iTidced, ^-1 .'ho attitude whro^ 
continued to mAintam until his death, Influenced 
Dortlv by his disinclination to appear penally aa 
K abettor of reUgtoos bigotry, but still more by 


the doFlro to employ the mUitATy reMur™ at hia 
command for other puriKsaes, and pot least by ibo 
apprehenaion lest, onder the role of a too powerfal 
vas^, I>angiioilM m^ht recover Ita fomier virtnal 
indepeDdcn« (Luchedre, u ar, ISfi-l^T)-. 

The first phasa of the Cmaado. accordingly, was 
that of a ttiligtoufj war, directed mainly by the 
papal legato am headed by French uoblia, among 
whom, next to do Mont tort,, the duke of Burg^dy. 
and the counta of Novera, Auxorre, St. I'ol. Md 
Geneva, wera the most eonapicuoiu,—the Domini, 
can, like Pator the Hermit moro than a century 
before, landing hte aid aa an orator to ronso tha 
euthdjdaam of the multitude, white his odbrts weno 
scHjondod by the Trouhadour. w'ho. iu hia CArtwo* 
rfd la Cromtdtt vaunted that mota than SOkOTO 
fully aimo<i knighla and iNO.OW foot had rallied 
to the standard of the Ctosh (ifr. p. 1'2S), Ray. 
motid himself, oomplotely diamayod, now agam 
made bU snbinisaion, and (IS June, IfiOfl), aftoi 
a humilinting ceremony, was reconcilod to the 
Chnroh by the papal legato in tho cathedral 
at SL Gilles: he was compelled to swear on the 
Gospela and to the praMDce of holy relics that ho 
would treat ill haretics a* perBonaf foe^ expol tliu 
jewa, proclaim a Troco of God, and bimsHlf take 
part to tho Crusade (for the oaths takan. by Kay. 
mond and Milo, thn legato, on thl^ oecaatou. »e« 
Devio and Vaisehtte, vi. 5J77-2?e: Migne, J^L omi. 
oolo. {Ki-91). A like submisaon mado the 
viconito of Beriera waa not acceptod, alLhuUgll he 
was a nephew of Raymond end hrothflrin'law of 
Ffltor, the king of Aragon. In July, Reric™ itself 
waa token by storm, when a cencrul mawacro of 
the inbahitanto took plara. Raymond Rt^r, the 
vicomte, lied to Carcaaflonno, and Hhoiily after 
di^ a prisoner to the fortress, not without roa- 
pieiou of foul meana having b«n employed „ It 
wa* at the eaptnrn of Beners that Arnold, tha 
papal legato, on being appealed to by tho roldicry 
to guide them in the work of butchery (for fear 
that loyal CaLholioB might otherwiBO pensh nn- 
recogubed) is narrotod to have mada reply. * Slay 
them all, the Lord will reoognim his own. The 
■tory, however, ia at least doubtful (Rniter, 
Cfexh. Faiat /nnoceiw (f« Dnilin\ ii. Devio 

and Vaisa^tto. vL 2SS-231?, 313; Mlgne. Ficoxn* 
cols. 139-14l]i, Narbonue saved itself from a like 
fate only hy an antidpatorr execution of a numbof 
of the Catoari. SlontpoUier, owing to ito long 
and approved loyidty to the Chunii, altogether 
escaped ; but Innocent could rount that 900 towns 
and cAHllea had b«u wreatod from the ensmicii of 
the Faith, while the greater part of Septimanm 
was rtduced to the appearance of a dBfprt- ^ 
groats indeed, waa the scarcity of Buppllea, ttmt 
the f^nch leadere, having complctod their forty 
days' term of servir*, and seeing no prosit of 
further plunder, weru fain to return home. Simon 
da Montfnrt, fourth e»ri of LcioMter, aloue ro- 
raained. In tho Be de France he held only a 
petty M-Xgnenry, and having been appednted roe- 
oe^r to Raymond Roger in the «MCHmty of 
Btdieia and Carcftssonne, he found himaelf ™iW' 
ally an autocrat to the goveroment of thede&olstou 
province. Al thongh be was by ed qcatlou and con. 
Hetion an ardent Calholic. his relipoui entli^Ht 
was probably fanned by a sense 
In 1107 ho had been mnlcted 
of all the BfflatM which ^ 

mother iu that wuniry, Ra^ond of Tonjmt^ on 
the other hand, had imunod Joan, Johns^^. 
nnd daughter of Eleanor of Aqoitome. 1 f 
to these oonsldeTatione the fact that King Jo^ of 
England Wlw at this Very ttmo oxcommuniroto. 
owmg to his maltrcatipent and dc^m* m Eng^ 
land of that same episcopal outer whoae powiir da 
Montfort ww pledged to iwtore in Lanjpudoc, wa 
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nmnot bat lee tiiat hatred of herein' ean hanJly 
h&ir? h«eo Uio Bole uii>dve whieh oa the Btem 

Nornwq knight in hie menhiesa ^rear. BeTom 
the ^esLT JSICI hail (Hki^cdr John hiuieeli TreGLeail 
intiniatia'Q that IiU CWD btrone were pbtting La 
j^jfldco the etavrn n'ldch he won on the heail of 
bunob do Montfort], 

The cLnmmfltbJiecH under which Simon was now 
cadiwl upon (d adtuinUter his terTitoir were^ 
however, Euihciebtly duKonre^g,. Fonda he^an 
entirely to fuiJ him, and thia at the '^'Cry timo 
when the few knighta who had conmioed with 
him were tleiunnding dooble p^yi to indenmify 
them for the abitence of the plubdor whJeh the 
eoiintry no lont'or siTatideiL In hie difflimltiee 
he appeaied to Inuoeeiit. The pontilf, already 
ovErliordeoed hy the dumuida consequent upon 
the Fourth Cnn^de (oe* Cau^aDCSh was onetiie 
to respond with poei^lgiry wd, b«t wrote to the 
Emperor Olto, the Kings of Arvgon and Caatille^ 
and ' numeroun powerful knight aiid Indiea,' to 
invoke their a^uLmoq {Migna, PL cevL eohL Ikl- 
IfiTh At the saiuo time, wo lind him gratelnlJy 
aeknowledging thn servieo Whiidl Simon bad Ten¬ 
dered in jvstoring to Lhft papal exchequer 
hearth tax of three penoles imnuin wnleh thn 
lawicen haroDfi of Ltmguedtx) hadj in many nasea, 
been divertiug to their own uses. 

In the meantime, itayzuond^ sorely preesod by 
the demanda impooM on him by the rapaJ ouvor^^ 
WM reducnl almost to desperation By beiaf' lot 
n third time axcouimunicatM, the seatencu hav¬ 
ing bean pnmiDiLDced hy a Council at Avigaen, 
U bept, 1209. He rsflolved on. s peraontU appeal to 
Innocent, hefam wtmm (Jan-, l^lOh having been 
admitted to an attcU^mcc in tha IjitcraD, ne laid 
a ftLatoment of his i^riavoncea. Aaconata di^cr 
with TTgard to what actually took plum on this 
ooetudon; bat it is prolAbte that the pontiff daem^ 
it prudwt to dhtown, to some extent, the releutiesa 
Broc^inga of his Jegntes, one of whom, Milo, 
liad fast died, and ho now oujninod that Kay- 
mDnd, who bad complied with ajl the oonditioos 
onginally imposed, jdiDuld be reinstated in pos- 
a&iiiion of his cagtles, and that his Isiiiis shonld bo 
relieved from further reqaisitious (Mignox Pi, ifi. 
ooI.a IT 1-173), Ilia inatmetions, however, ej^er 
arrived too lato, or were wilfnlly diarepiuded by his 
legates, to whom TonloafH was now milled upon to 
aairender its count. Kut the dwellers in the city 
and in the fanboorg alike, holdiog tlteniflclrea bcond 
by thedr onth of sllecianoo to their eeigMuri!, ns- 
fosed complianco; aud it was with difficulty that the 
archhiahmof t] 5 « city, a sUunoh supporter ol SimoD, 
Bai;;«edeo in Indacing a certain number of the citb 
Tjeus to sapport the latter, under whose leader- 
ship thane now eUAUcd, thmugbont the Tdqloqsaill 
and Septimonia (JunCx 1210 to Sept., 1212|, a loug 
aariiH of plnudenn^ and masancrcB^ aocompanied 
by nlnuMt tutpieceuented atrocities, whcnci'or ^e 
dofeuccI«a victims refuaed to abjure their errors. ; 
At the strong forLiese of Minerva, bear Nat^nne, 
140 Perfecti were hurled or threw themselves on 
to the bttming pyre {Devic and Vaias^tte, vi. 320- 
331h At Lavaur, taken after n ■Lubboto defenoe, 
the well in still shown into which the widowed 
* f^ady of Lho City,' the bonnteoaa Glralda, and 
her oaagbler, were dang, and stones rolled down 
npon their bodies- Tho ^veruor and eighty 
k^hto were either eiupennert on the gallows or 
put to the sword. Termes, Castres, and other 
towns wore the scenes of similar horrois, Toulonse 
and Mootauhan cventtyaUj, the only two 

wtkioh remained in the poseaaion of Raymond 
[GaiUelmi dc Podio Lisaremtii Hisi. cc, IT, 

■ 3 [in I^nchEsnc (A.J, FmnC. r.] ; 

Devic and Vals&ibt^ vi 342,336-338, 3M ; Feter of 
Ceniay, Mlgue, FZ ocxiii eo. 37, GiJ, 33; Xa CAitt^• > 


ton dc ta Crcfiiade, stanos IxviL-lxiiv. (ed. Panl 
Me^er, ii, 83--9I) f Foyoy^ tn A’raoce {35ime serie). 

The WOT itself must now he regarded as aKomlnf; 
another phase, and Innocent himseLf became aware 
that a reaction was flatting in throDehoat Lan¬ 
guedoc, as, to quote the expr^tOD of Paul Meyer, 
' it became clear that the Crusade was designs to 
occompliah nothing losa than the sabfrtitutkm of 
■erne entorpiiBing adventurers from Prance for 
the anedtmt snEcmcirial families of thp South * 
CiowMn, etc,, Intied. p. xiiv; FanrielL, iU 

fn Cfviscuii, Introd. pp. x]viii-|). 

The doctrines of theCathariat were again openly 
espeosed, as a powerfol incentive 1* renewed re- 
sifitauoe. Tho CounE ds Foix, Raymond Roger, 
revert^ to his former dehont attitude. The 
Cathalio leadeni, on the other hand, perceiving 
bow ctnsely political suptcuiaey was invoIviS 
in the suppreenon of hereby, began to assert 
their pooitmn with mercas«l emphasis. Amold 
Amslmc, the abbot of Oitc&ux^ nsnrped to falm- 
aclf ibe title of dnke of Norboane iLuchaire, 
InnocvTii ///,, p, ti8)i and impoa^ oaths ot 
Ddelity and homage on the former sobjccts of 
lUycnonii of Tooloase, Simob, bowevET, with 
his habitual astuteness, profess^, in tbe first 
instance, to ignore his own positian, and, writing 
to Philip (Aug., 1211), said that ho had 
his envoys to assnme posseooion of all Che territory 
wre-^tfld from Raymond, and to hold the BAOto 
until the righfioJ owhet should he declnmi 
178). By the middle of tlie following year, how¬ 
ever, hii rcujres>enL&tiT^ In Rome breicnni^ the 
demand for hia recognition as lord of ijuignndoc; 
In a ebartor of 14 Sept,, 1212, granted by 
nbbot of Moiasac, that dignitary exprssHly de¬ 
clared that' txod baa jnsUy oEsigned to Simon do 
Montfort the tuiritory of hia adversary' {ift, 13S). 
In the following December, Simon himself con- 
vfffiod On aageuibly at PamJem, to which the 
eeignencs, the clergy, and the oidxens of the 
provinoa wcim alike summonwL,—the great politi¬ 
ck nvolation which wn? in pruesaa thinly 

diagnuEd by their being thcmselvea invited to 
becomo oacrobers of the Commission which was 
then appointed, and by whose action the 'customs' 
of Phne, the *ase* of Northern Franco, wid tbs 
supremacy of the Chufdi (acting through its ec¬ 
clesiastical courts), ware substituted for the fend^ 
lit»ftics smd the civic freedom which had before 
existed. Ab Luchaira poinla out, however, Simon 
de Slontfort poaed as the saviour of the laud, whose 
missiob it Was to eitahlLnh order, ccntroliiatiDn, 
ond peiue; and for a time there wore those who 
nnuly bdUeved that they eboiald obt^ tbe» 
htea^^ at hU handa 

The king of AjagDu wan still Simon’s Bumnin, 
and, with tbe sapport of Innocent, was aldo to 
n^rt his rights. Ho regardeil with no Jimall 
luarm ms groat vassal's monopoly of inducuce and 
the impendLug poUtioa] changes. A* sewn, accord- 
B5 the CnLiiul^ ptonomscod by TimdCcfit 
to he at on end (Jam, l£33), Peter’s first endeavonr 
"WMA td .^Dnut to 4 CoTlIhaJ COflTCiltKl at XfAVUir 
fl6 Jon,) a lucmDrondum, drawn up with the 
defugn of --ttiuwtng that Ra^'tuoud hinuelf htu! 
never been proved a heretic, Md that neithar he 
DDF coujsfdj. tho COont of CoiliiniLngoSp pot tho 
count of Foil, nor Gaston de Biaru, hod ever 
^cpted the Albignniiian doctrines. It was tlie 
acsdgu of the Council, howavefr, to complete the 
ecninti rather than to afford him the 

Opportunity of regaming the conlitlcnco of Inno- 
Mt, and oounter-repreoentations we« made at 
Mnehod iu terms of such nrgeney, 
that the pontiff, notwithiTtandlQg his distrust of 
Simon and the Kormon party, was prevail^ upon 
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to hii jitUtnda coDipletoly. «nip- 

poiterE Iff herijsj,' hu iio^r wroLa to King Pel^j 

*ajB aiore dangercma tliui tlia Lcnitica themadvra," 

at thft R^m a time pLainl}^ intimating that further 
obdiicacj wonld bo with another CruBiuie 

xvi No. 4Ai Migap> Pi ocjfri. CidL 851J. 
Soom LoatUitioai wiin! resuinod; and PetoT* 

aJoDiF Tritii ftlLlcOp ho'w th.* Imdoi ^ 

gioAt army outaido the *olU of the aUfoug fortraas 
of Mnret, whcM SimOQ, With a BlnaJt body of 
kni^ta, awaited their attaot* Tha diaaetitHM 
defeat which the Donfaderetea there anstoinnd^ 
inTalTinM. m it dldn the deaith of the king lUid 
flm dLipcr<deaof hia forcea tl2 ISIS]* seiued 
the fat* of Kayinond^a party. He himsdf ia next 
heard of at tho eoart of John Looklejid, at 
PArifiuous;, pfeiroring a now worthless hoinoi^ 
Simon'a flon, Amanry* now mairied Baatrice, ih* 
hetreae of Dauphiny; Toulouse aumindered to 
Mootfort, and the whole of wnthem Knaice he- 
aame incorporated with the Proneb kingdom. 
Towsrdii the cltwe of the year, the Tronhiidour, 
’William of Tedela, gSTW plate (line S76S) to hi* 

HupMSBorin. the CAnnaisa, which henceforth heecnies 

of primary toIhq aa a contanjisoiary historical 
eonico, being at once highly originaJ and always 
to bo ^feyE^, IntroA vol. i. 

In 12H, Innocent n^cindHl the piohihtnon to 
preach ih* Cmsado, and iu the oonrse of the 
yew a hundred thousand "pilgrirna* poured into 
langoMloc. Their firat nuJitoiy actwoTemetit was 
thDcaptuce of MaariUftc, on which cKcafflon wn 
dnd a refensnee to the WaldoUMa, <>t whom 

were burnt ‘ with great joy' as incorr^hlo m the 
athxtotjen of thm emJW (DvyU ondT Vaiarftto. 
Tf. -flSh Cenoumimtly witli thia tnovemcnt, the 
yietorr othieTod by the loyal forces nrer Otto iv. 
at BouviCLM July. ISHJ broke the power of tho 
horone throughcmt the realm, and v™a hulcd by 
the clergj' oa on aospiciDns triumph for the raus* 
of unity in the Chuidi^ At the Council of Mont¬ 
pellier (a Jon,, lSl5h Simon ’waa unonimouidy 
elected ^prince and BCrtereifin' of Languedoc; ^d 
in the following April, Prince Lnuis, accompanied 
by the new bid of Uie pror'mc!* and hy Fetor of 
Heaeventom, tbs now papal legato, sot 

Ik nroffTcsa t^ipouph thfl of tflO ■war, 

toH'iLftv fltill ftBcrcUy hostile: to dd Montforfcj 
tppem thfiir (fAtea to tlie rcprtstntAtiTEA of Lb* 
cSowTi Olid the Holy See- Iniweont, Iwweret, 
althon]^ be fotmolly acknowledged the now 
goromor of the cunnuerod tetnEury, would nwer 
TODoiniiie him os ita nghlfu.1 lord, and 
queatly, when called upon to arbittate in tiw 
Sacco contention between Simon imd th* ahKt 
Amnid for the dukedom nf NarbonuE, gave ins 
decision in favonr of the mouastio dignitary. 

At the mnmurihle Latoron Council uf Nor„ ISIS, 
Kaymoad was once more, *nd hUAlly, oonfrantrai 
with hifl accnscwi aud here^ W* find tbo 

pontifT strongly urging that the eiiJod count 
ahoold be rotated In tbo Tonlouwn, Ilia 
advise wa* aapported by a amall minority of 
biahopst whose conusel Peter *f Comav dow not 
acmRlo to alignsatiac oa that of an “Ahilj^phel 
(fTw* Albig. t m ; Migne. PL coxilL coL lOOh and 
it WHS reiacted by a vast majenty. The hnef 
sliuaien of the monldBh ehromder to Uie fact 
thii divflrgpnoe of opinion ia Ulaitrated at 


of 


lODcth by the cuntempornry Troubadour, in a 
rumnac ’Which hrinf^ home to us the fact that 
this famous Council, to quote the language of 
Fauril, WAS really 'nothing lc« thiui a 
Mlitlcoi oooftreaa, »t which the paaoiorui, idc^, 
^bluans, amla^ar aims of the time MF* to ^ 
darned, for tho mo^nt. u> “KP 

taiti di fa Porfna Prwwn^Ws, ni- IW). In ^e 
Lqnel, Innocent hhnMlf was under the neoeoity 


of i^xdug a deurue whereby Raymond was 
odjadgi^ to have forfeited his right to govoru, 
and oondcmUiCKl to pass the cemaLoder uf his life 
■0 a peuitont, only a small annuity being grontod 
him, which, togotlier with bjB wife’ji dowry, w'aa 
Jipwnin^ eulheient for his niaintonimofc The 
CuilaclI tseignsd to do Montfort all tho^ torritory 
which bo hod Wrested frorn thu hereti», olouf 
with Tonluuee and Montaubon, but it won ordured 
that tho unconquersd ■ ha Froriincia ’ (beyond 
tho Rhone) should, lor a thue. be hold Ln eoru- 
miosian, and that in the event of tho count's only 
jam (a youth of fifteen, against whom no imputa- 
tiou of herOT had been prefemsd) giving proof, 
by his ‘fidelity and upright ouaveiwtion,’ of 
genoine merit, (irovision Blioold ultiiuataly he 
mad* for hiirt therefrona (ifirf. coL 701; 

Gnill, da Pod. Iaut,, c. 34: VaUs^ito, Lih 280; 
Devic and Ynwafette* vi. 475, i77h 
To oU outward seaming. Kamond was now 
purmouently oxdtidod from a fraiblio career. The 
decisions oi the Latcran Coumjil had. however. 
beCQ Tfic^v'pd i.lif iiiigbouL both tbo TonloiuAUl -ftriu 
Ftovenco with a cenotal diasatiafaciloti which 
emboldened both lather and son to sail, in th* 
Bpring of 12 iq, for MnrBcLllaB, whero they wiire 
received with enthusiasm, and a imag in ^rir 
favour took place* which forthwith «aL*tided up 
thu Hhon* and into Aragon, whllo Jarge sulifcidiua 
BLnived from England. A conlliet onsued, of 
which Lhu Frovenfal poet supphea os with an 
deecripUan, hot the incident* nf which 
juo of military ratbor than religious interuii: 
though it U deserving of notice tliat the weapons 
of ot^lefliosticol Eipproval and eensure wero wiclcled 
by both paitk*, in entire wnitempt for th* attitude 
of the Kuman pontifli At Buaucaire (ffeWnm- 
^(ufriiin) the ioBurgentfl, after capturing that 
important fortreao, wore ttimulatod to the work 
of rEcunitnicting the defencua by the pronilSE of 
indulgences hdd out hy linymund's chaplain, 
both knights and hidies applied thaimwlvea aSHidu- 
nnoly to the toil; while, in the following yi-w, 
w'hon liimon da Montfort appeared untsidu th* 
walla of Tuvoltoi Tontouse, ha stood sauMly in 
hapwer nilatiuas to ih* Church than Raymond 
himself, having be^ escommnnicaitcd by hia own 
occlesiaslLcal smporior, Arnold, diiko of ^ arhonne, 
on somo pieteit arising ont o^f Uieir hittnt eon- 
tuption for th* dukedom (t'auriel, Hut. de In 
Cnfoade^ 3»S6-i0l4; Lea. llift. of the /n^Mur/. 
i. Afi Innoeent had died in thu preceding 

yaarfJoly, 1215). end lus suceeasot, Honorioaui., 
Stained bis policy in Ijinguedoc with incru^d 
vigour it is evident that cia broader -qaestiocis 
At isHTiQ were almost lost sight of in those of 

purely local importAflco. 

On eummenuiug oporatiocii, for th* third tnn*, 
agtoast Toulouse, Simon prayed that if ho faiM 
ta rtciiFitiiiv tlie he might ^ w® 

atteniPU if Huccewifnli no tb*t nn 

would"reduce it to ashes (Faurlel, i4, 7S35-183fi). 
The citisena, on th* other hind, conMious «jm 
metcy was not to be looked for at hw hamle, 
rapeJed hia attoeka with n desperata easrp. 
which after a siejj* of nine mantha, was ro’warted 
by his being kUlad (03 June, 1218] 
hiirlsd from th* wall by a mangonel, hw lather 
Guy having only a minuto helora fatien uy ^ 
side ,—acridftH fajoyrt, <a#- fj 
('Bhoato of anse, pt 

exdaima Uia Tronboilonr (li. 

Mujer, L ohHl ii. 421; S*«djw, ftut. of 

&AoLrrA,>*. i- At tho news of 


the tyrant's death, th* 

port*™ now (low to arms torongboiU Lan^_^; 
dnd Hunoriu*. nlarmed at th* liTospi^, mldrei^ 
to Fhilip an urgent rtmonstraBee, whicJi rmuJtoa 
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in the appearance of Prince Louie at the head of 
on army, whoee aehieremenU in the held are 
remembe^ only by the mauacre at Marznande, 
when 5000 men. women, and children were pnt to 
death by order of the bbhop of Saintee, on the 
sole ground of their aasnmed heretical beliefs, and 
the city itaelf was burnt (GuUL de Pod. Lanr. 
p. 685; Faoriel, ib. 9306-83:^0). An endearonr to 
inflict like exemplary punishment on Tonlonse 
waa baffled, and, after laying siege to the cit^ 
for forty days, on 1 Aog., mO Loais struck his 
camp aM retorned to France. The Albigeois took 
freah heart, and many of the towns n^ich had 
been wrested from them by the sword of Simon 
were now reoorered. Eventoally, after a war 
extending over two more yean, Amanry de 
Montfort was fain to bribe the French monarch 
to renewed interference, by oflering to surrender 
to him the entire territorv -iirhich had been ad¬ 
judged to his late father. It was at this juncture 
that Raymond VI. died (Aug., 1222); his inter¬ 
ment in consecrated ground waa foroldden; and 
for nearly a century and a half the remains, 
denied the rites of burial, were exposed to sight 
wit^ the precincts of the Hospital of the Kni^ta 
of St. John, outside Toulouse (C. Molinier, I/En- 
m9tt%M$ement de Raimond r/,). 

During Simon's rule, large numbers of the 
Catharists h^ fled to Bulgaria and Croatia,—to 
return, at his death, inspired with renewed teal 
by the exhortations of their Pope, or metropolitan, 
in those renons,—while they were encouraged and 
sustained in the renewal of the conflict in the 
Narbonnaise the teachings of his delente, one 
Bartholomew of Carcassonne (Doric and VaUa^tte, 
vL 567-568). The disputations with the Catholics 
were again held; and in the years 1225-1228 the 
famous Franciscan. Antony of Padua, had 
appeared in the Toulousain and the Narbonnaise 
to urm on ^ the persecutor the resumption of 
hostilities {ib. ri. 591-505). In the nstinnn) 
arcliives of Paris are still to be seen the letters, 
written in 1^7 ^ the metropolitan of Sens and 
the bishop of Chartres, onering contributions 
towards a new Crusade against the Albigenses 
(Lea, Riit. of the /amwirioa, L 201). Erentnally, 
after a long and gallant stru^le, Raymond rii. 
submitted; and was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Meaux (IS^), to accept a series of onerous and 
humi l iati n g conditions — the demolition of the 
greater part of the walls of Toulouse, the cession 
to the^ French Crown of territory amounting to 
two-thirds of his father's dominions (of which, 
howerer, a part had been included in the sur¬ 
render, abore mentioned, by Amanry), the cession 
to the Roman See of the marquisateof Provence 
(the portion of Provence on the left bank of the 
Rheme), while in Toulouse itself he was required 
to institute a school of studies, which subse¬ 
quently dereloped into the university, but waa 
now oonceived on lines deeiCTod to ensure the 
p^ominance of strictly Catlume teaching (Martin, 
Uiat. de France^, iv. 148-150). 

In assenting to the foregoing conditions, Ray¬ 
mond can have been actuated W no other 
sentiment than a conviction of toe political 
unwisdom of prolonging a racial conflict against 
forces which were overwhelming; but in promising 
his active and unsparing co-operation in the 
extirpation of heresy, and subsequently befriend¬ 
ing the two great Mendicant Orders (be is said 
even to have urged on the papal lemte in the 
a^rk of organiring the Inquisition wi&n hu own 
diminished territory), it is probable that be was 
giving expression to a contrite sense of the 

E sternal fully which liad brongbt such min on 
is house, and that the manner in which Innocent l 
had ooffipaasionated his helpless boyhood may I 


have instilled into the young count a genniDe 
admiration of his prote^r, and sympathy with 
his designs. That sagacious pontifl hsA seen very 
clearly, some years before hia death, that, how¬ 
ever effective me and sword might prove in the 
temporary effiuement of heresy, something more 
was needed to prevent the recrudescence of an 
andent faith sincerely, however wrongly, held. 
Notwithstanding his haUtual tendency to tempor¬ 
ize, be ^ bad accordingly drawn up a series of 
instmetions which represent an important inno¬ 
vation upon preceding methods (Douais, Z’/a- 
fuiniion, 1906, p. 6). The mode of procednre 
in a judge’s court, at that time, was still that of 
the old Roman tnbnnal; the magistrate always 
awaited the appearance of an accuser before M 
intervened to punish the malefactor. But, how¬ 
ever adequate such a method might be found in 
dealing with ofiences against the person or against 
property. Innocent perceived th^ it failed alto- 
mtiier to reach a particnlar class of dtizens, 
uisti n gn i s h ed generally by their Uameleaa life 
and inoflenaive condnot, out lying under grave 
suspidoo owing to th^ abstention from the 
prescribed forms of public worship, and their 
secret gatherings. If soeh oondnet were really a 
shelter for rumoured malpractices, it waa certain 
that stronger motives were requir^ to induce the 
aerutalor to come forward, and hence the insti¬ 
tution of the inquieitio, a system of inqnim, 
authorized in legal form and terminology, for 
bringing home to the offender a definite cnarge. 
As emiy as 1183, Ludua m. had enjoined upon 
the bishop of each diocese the necessity of seeking 
out udpawing sentence on heretics (Mand [1644], 
xxviiL^ 6), altnough Lnchaire appears to be in 
error in supposi^ that his inatrnctionB were 
actuallyforroulated as a decretal (Dooais, op. cU. 
pp. 1^^^); the tfifwwifio, moreover, postnlatM the 
tn^mfor, and it was not until the wide-spread 
activity and devotion of the Dominican Order bad 
become manifest that Innocent could discern the 
inatrumentality for which be had been looking. 
Between the years 1204 and 1213 he iasued four 
decretals [sub^uratly re-enacted 1^ Gregory nt. 
(1227-1241)1, in which the system of eecrtt inquiry 
formally recognized (»5. op. eit. 6, 7), and oir^- 
tion given that investigations should Iw instituted 
throughout the province of Arles, and in the 
dioceses of Amle, IxHidve, Verceil, Tarragona, and 
Geneva (Potthast, Ivetta, 2516, 2872, 2876, 4628). 
It is, however, maintained by Douais that even 
these i^tructions were general in their scope, 
specifying, as they do, no particular offence or 
persons. But when the dioceses to which they 
were sent (as spewed by himself, pp. 6-8), to¬ 
gether with the time of their promul^tion, are 
considered, it is difficult not to infer that they 
must have been directly aimed at the Albigemdan 
heresy. By the macbioeiy thna brought into 
operation, the Inquisition (wUch may be considered 
to date from the year 1229) obtained the evidence 
on which ita first proceedings were grounded, and 
waa enabled to arrogate to itself a function beyond 
the power of the alneadp existing ecclesiamcal 
coorta; while the Inquisitor, if we accept the 
view of Douais, represented an authority which 
the supreme pontifl’ alone had the power to 
delate {VlnquieHion^ pp. 8-13). 

From the j’ear 1:29, accordingly, the history of 
the Albigenses becomes mainly associated with 
Ue proceedings of the Inquisition, and will be 
found treated under that heading; while for an 
admirable illustration of this later period, the 
experiences of Bernard D^ieieux, as described 
B. Haur^u (1877), should also be consulted. 
With the advance of the fourteenth century, the 
Catharist almost disappears in Western Europe, 
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ALCHEMY (Greek and Boman) 


•cholftr tiM r«HNlit«d the Ccrput Chemieorum in a 
manner to conform to modem demaada. (On fM* 
qaeetioo compare W. Meyer, Vtntiehnit der Hand 
a^rtfUn im prtuatueken Staaie, L 1, 5, 1883). 

The noticw of the ancient* theouelTee in regard 
to the history of alchemy are searoe. The allM^ 
mentions of the ‘science’ in the poet Ma^ns 
(under Tiberius), i». 243fll, and in Pliny’s HN 
xxziiL 79. referring to an attempt of Cal/gnla to 
make gold, are more than doubtful. The first 
authentic tesdmony pointa to the time of Diocle- 
tiaiL According to Suidas (AtMXirr(a»4t and Xe/M^), 
the emperor ordered all Egyptian books on the 
making of cold and silver to be burnt. We are 
thus taken back to the beginning of the 3rd cent, 
of our era, a period which teemed with secret, 
magical, and astrological writings. To the same 
time pointa a notice of the Bysantine historian 
Cteorguw Sjpkellos (8-9 cent.), that Julius Afri- 
canus mentioned the sdenco of chemistry (679, 10, 
cd. Bonn). During the 4th cent, the jxMeibility 
of alchemy was denied by Tbemistins (w. iv. 214, 
^ Petau), and .Eneas of Gaxa (5th cent.) is 
undoubtedly well acquainted with it* existence. 
None of these authors, however, uses the modem 
name. This was formerly believed to be secured 
^ a paasa^ in the astrologer and Christian writer 
Firmious Materaus (5th cent.), but the passage is 
a late interpolation (ef. the edition oy iTroll 
Skutsch, ^pzig, 1898). 

The notice in Suidas points to Egypt as the ori¬ 
ginal home of alchemv. To the same country the 
legenda^ history of tne pseudo-science also points. 
The ancient alchemists Imew a great many stories 
about the mystic origin of their art. It was said 
to hare been taught by the fallen angels, by Isis, by 
Miriam the sister of Moses (the last trace of that 
legmd has been p reserved in the * bain-marie * of 
modem chmistry), and so forth. But even their 
beat tradition ascribed the invention of the * holy 
mrstery' to the philosopher Democritus of Greece. 
Thb tnulition takes us at once to Alexandria, 
where a luxuriant growth of forgeries under the 
name of the atomistic philoaopber had spmng up, 
largely ascribed to a certain Bolo# of Mendea, 
living about the beginning of our era. (The litera¬ 
ture in Berthelot. Hitt, dt FalcAunit areequt, Paris, 
1885; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i. s.r. 'Alchemie^. To 
Egypt the name also points (Iloffimann, Hdtutb. 

der CkemU, ii. 51691, ana Wissowa, /.c.). 

The extant works on alchemy fidi into two 
classes, rough I v represented bythe Leyden Papy¬ 
rus and by tue Collection. TTie former class is 
jmrely techni^, not yet infected by mystical 
ideas, and designed for practical purposes. The 
second class starts likewise from practical work, 
but from the outset b Indiasolutdy interwoven 
with mystical thoughts. A* time went on 
without bringing the alchembts any nearer to 
the solution of the e^erlv sought mystery, specu- 
btiomi and fantastic hiulacinations overlay the 
practical nucleus in ever increasing masses, until 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the writings 
of the adepts liad become one vast farrago of 
allegories, each one in its turn calling forth a 
still more allegorical commentary, until the 18th 
rent, brought about a revolution and a return to 
practical work, and began the modem science of 
chembtiy. 

W* •h*n aam twMIj im b rwUw tbs extsat works. Tbs 
LsyUea V%BfyTat bslooM to s froop of Mjrri fbond locstber ta 
Kcrnt ia tbs ssrtjr part <at tbs IStb osaL sad parebs^ bv tbs 
LsTOsa Mmmua. Amoof tbsss, thrss lUnd oat proabwnt u 
srslstsdfroop. Tbsyarskaowa bvtbslsttsn XfwpoprrasL 
T, aad w. Tbs last two bars ot Ists corns lato gnater pro¬ 


d« tptttrm ASSrtnma, 18811 Tbsr art oar bmM rafoabts 
souros lor itadjbf lbs sjracrsttitk rslif<ao of laUr aatkpittr as 


rsSsetsd in tbs aiiad of tbs vulgar. With tbsss oar X bo 
sroopod. as tt was fooad with tbsia. Tbs mat nmm at tw 
redpsa. it ia tros. ooeiain Bothlaf bat prss cri p U aas for Um 
appcMtim of ncDs rb sa rin* sold- aad sUrsT-sniith. Bat tfitss 
psacrtetlo* ars tatSTS p e rs a d with otbers rtfSrrlac to supsrsti. 
tio^ woodco, for tbs art of tbs astal-sr^sr bom the 

•srflsd ttoisa was oooddersd to bs spsckdlr ooaasolod with 
yefc; wltam t^ Ima^ of tbo miracdUs orsaUoM of 
of lib Ttlcbiass aad Daktrioi (sss oa tbsss 
P^^*^*?^ *^**-ifyUoteptr.S.S.Xsad tbsaortbsra 
iscsndsof tbssniitb Wlslsod. Traoas of this bslist bars Isstsd 
lato oar owa times. Brtn to-dor tbs villses bisekamitb b 
as ^7 ‘tbs wlss a»B,‘ If not actaaUjr tbs wiaard, of his vIIIskc. 

fot^ la X. Bat a large aumber of its tedpsa Iwrs for Ibsir 
SJ* “ oUoy o* ttslals which maaot, bs dls- 

nagnisbsd fraa tbs gsaaias articls, so mueb to Uwl svsn a 
‘*®***• Uw But 

55 * ‘“^ov-o****!®* matsrial* aad a 
■pscdal kind of osmon. Tbk osnaow. otteiaallT tbs EkrMlaa 
aa CT (a ww) of aa aOojr of goM aad lihrsr, ptrbaps tba lOHaUM 
is bsrs coaodTsd aa a aiaterlal whirb oaa air* tbs 
jashrisi at tbs prseioas awtsls to tbs baas anas. Itae^aolo 
as a Isav^ ebaag^ tbs bass touadatioa lato gold as 
term dMwgss flour lato bread; ia otbsr words, ws srs ^ to 
tsoownbarealeteatefactloo. »os lo 

At this point tbs asoood groop of cbaattel Utsraturs sKs la. 
lU most iaiiMrUat, aav fuadunsotal, tisatte iadssd. tlte of 
Ottaociltns, bsars ia Us rsdpss Um oteast rsaaablsaos to tbs 
ma^ptioiis of tbs puqmts (et Bsrtbelot'a aaalnia, both ia 
tbs£riifdrsaadiatbslatrodactloatoUMCW<M(uNil Inetes 
aoaton to tbs papyros, tbia trsatte ate ladodsd origtelty not 

ooly tbs adsnes of coauautatloa of but UkswtM of 

todUUng prsdouB atonas, aod of dydag cloUi. Tbs tnyotle 
slaaMnt. howsvsr, is slraady la fun fores. KoC only to tbs 
Iscbatel part propsr introdooad by a tabulom Uls, dviiM tbs 
ateouloua hteorv of tbs aUsgsd rseovsry of tbs trsaAss fm a 
■aerst rauH, bat tt rs p r a t s SAia aad agala, in tbs of a 

rsfrmia, tba aiyatio wioring: ‘Naturs rsjoiom ia aaturc, aatars 
oooqtMTs aatars. aatars rules over aatars’—a sayiiv to which 
ws iball return later oa. Other ptsoes, too, la Um CbMasdoa. 
sooot^ to BarUMte-s expert arwl^iirk;^^ or iMd^ 
to Um papy^ bat as sooM of tbsm do not ooear la Um 
ddsd M3, ws eb^ ters tbsm uad toc asssd. One step forward, 
it is true, bas bsm ta km by tbs author of tbs pssudo-Dsmocri- 
tea work; bs to oo loager oonsdoas of tbs 
^te^gvictioss. but teSMtiy bsllsrss ia tbs pombUi^ 

We bars oaQsd tbs abors work fuDdaaMntsL Aad so. Indeed. 
It mart bs oallsd. ia view of tbs tact altar Its sxtotsaco 
nol^ new w wrtttm, sad Umt ail KioosaBors dtber bad 
*® ooauasnt um ^ or startsd from it 
Mihslr bad e , Uars beloag tbs wow of Synstous (not Um 
Orrma^ VUbaa ot this asms, alUMugh a bootompiirarT of 
teXof Otymptodorns(ofdoubtfolage,butpsrbaps Uni^cMdsr 
JaiUnlaaL and of Zoahaua (Um oMst imporUat of iSm ail 
‘^J?***’* *^“5* qoartloa oTum latterto asrsoa- 

as wsQ as of hto Urns, to so parplsxlnr bseaiMS lor 

tom tbaa lor saytbiag stos Um adUorlal of Um 

rrsnrh CoDsc U oa has bsea oaataaing. Ia Um aeraral buadrsd 

quarto pages aUsd by plsots ascribed bo him, many mrallsl aad 

•^4 pteea from old aa wefl as from aaw oodtea 

ars iom^ logcUMr. This moeb Is ears, howsrsr. aad boras 
out by tbs Index of the Mardaaoa, that of all tbs commsatataes 
Im was Um mart important (tetaia iadkaUoM ia bto wriUnn 
sBowna to OMisetars that bs Qrsd after tbs phlteopbsr 
phyrtns, aad bsfm CN/mptodortMi Ils al^ 
ie Maul. Um founder o/ldnicb^ wribalnSIm^ m 
snr vary much oos way or tbs oibsr, if ws mmin him to ^ 
^y yean oftbs ^ esnt of our era. floidas («.e.) teOa us 

th^ oams from ^pdto in Esypt, and ttrsd ib Ateamlrte 

^sT^L**^**^*^**"oaaiind oalyapaariwgreratioaia 
“•.5***anoa. coatsmporary oflbe (mmor 
Mtorac^ua. and tbs sl cbemi itic poets, tour taaomber. wbo in 
i^ saatln s trimstsra rsramp Um scanty ideas of SUphaaoa. 
^UMTotM ima^ Uy tl s r i. peaerred la MBS, caaaotsrlmba 
qno&o of their raiua ia iadimolabiy 

bound up with that of tbs ralusef oar tradldoo. 

'i® ^ ‘O » »wy few 

word* the development of alchemy. Starting from 
the purely practii^ ba«u of fraudulent crafUman- 
ahip, in Egypt, famed from olden times for her 
Imowl^ of metalwork and erode chemical know- 
ledge (ef. the Egyptian porcelains and glaase*}, it 
f^d it* further development in that home of 
aU myrtle humbug, Alexandria. Here it fell 
under me influence of that mixture of religioo*, of 
mysticism, and of phUosophy which wo either 
bvnerettw or Gnosis, and pamiing that kind 
of knowledge found iu ‘Bible’ in the forged 
treatise hKJn W to Democritus. Also in the n^- 
ner of that ki^ of literature, counter-claim met 
claim; hence the vanous tradition* as to the real 
inventori of alchemy. Conforming partly in ideas 
and m expresaons to Christianity, it escaped the 
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fate of other supentitioaa,—the oondemnation of 
the Church,—was carried to Coostantinc^e, ^<1 
there vegetated in peace in the dost of libraries 
On the other hand, thnm^h Syrian translations it 
found its way to the Moalims, was by them carried 
to the West, and so reached Europe, where it was 
reeeit'ed with credolons avidit^p, and flourished 
until superseded by truly scienufic methods, thus 
finally flowing into the broad stream of true and 
modem chemistry. 

It remains now to speak of the relations between 
alchemy and philosophy and religion. The re¬ 
searches of Usener {Jieli^ion^csrhieAtl. Unter- 
tmehungtn, Bonn, 188^1897), of Dieterich (/.e.), 
and of Sobmekel (UHtenuchungtn xur Gttchkktt 
dtr MittUm Stoa) have shown bow enormous was 
the influence of the Stoic school on tlie develop¬ 
ment of popular beliefs in the last cent. B.C. and 
the 1st cent. A.D. In re^nu^ to alchemy, however, 
the proof had been furnished as early as 1856 by 
Plant! {DfuUche Viert<ljakrs$chr\ft, 1856) in an 
article which still contains the best exposition of 
the ^iloMophical elements in ancient alchemy. 
The Stoics, in their endeavour to prove that the 
whole cosmos was permeated by the Divine, and 
that all phenomena of life were only emanations 
of it, could not alTord to reject any claim to the 
supernatural raised by these peeudo-eciencea, and 
•o they became the ardent defenders of mamc, 
alchemy, and astrology (for the latter see Bou^i- 
Leclercq. Ui*t. dt FAstt^ogi* grteqw). Vie* iwrsa 
these idencos gratefully adopted the apparent 
aid to be got from the Stoic ar»enal of proofs. 
When the Demorritean theory constantly har|Mi 
on the refrain : * Nature overcomes nature, nature 
rejoices in nature, nature rula over nature,* the 
alchemists simply followed Stoic precedent. Nay, 
this very tenet is considerably older than the ex¬ 
tant works on gold-makiii(^ It is ascribed to the 
mnbical Egy^ian king Nechepsoe, the patron 
saint of astrology, whose fon^ works found 
their entrance into tlie world of letters about the 
beginuing of our era. The maxim, too, upon which 
the Leyden Papyrus bases its prescriptions, that 
a little leaven leavens a whole loaf, belongs here. 
When later, in the 2nd and 3rd centa. of our era, 
that jumble of all philosophies, from the looians 
to Neo-Platonism, which we cidl Hermetic phil¬ 
osophy, gained ascendency, it too was eagerly 
adoptM by the alchemists. Hermes now becomes 
the great protagoiust and inventor of the scienre. 
Nor were the alchemists averse to borrowing from 
other paendo-scienres. They were deeply indebted 
to Astrology, again under the infloence of Stoic 
ideas. Not only do some treatises take account of 
favourmble planetary aspects, but the theory that 
the planets exercise a profound sympathetio in¬ 
fluence over tho component parts of the universe 
found its expression in the small but significant 
fact that the metals are written in the manu¬ 
scripts by a sort of planetary notation: for gold 
they wrote the sira of the sun, for silver that of 
the moon, and for quicksilver that of Hermes, 
whence the English name 'memi^.' No less 
slioog is the induenee of that sy ncre t ism which we 
ore accustomed to call Gnosis. The greatest of all 
commentators, Zosimns, explains the title of his 
lost chapter. Omega, by telling us that it belongs 
to the s^ere of Kronos. but only *st4 Irtuium 
w^e the is knoa-n only to 

the great and hidden Nikotheoe. Not only the 
name itself is Gnostic, but still more so the dis¬ 
tinctions between a corporeal and an incorporeal 
exprevion; for this distinction between Jesus in 
the body and without a visible body forms the very 

foundatjon of Gnostic speculations. 

This le ads us into the sphere of reli^ioo. Now 

we must not expect to find In the alchemisU any new 


information about the religious speculations of their 
time. Tliese men, locked np as they were in thdr 
narrow laboratories, were simply receptive, and 
only reflected what was satarating the air arountl 
them. In this sense only may we go to the al¬ 
chemists as a source of rehrions information. And 
here we find what we should expect. All religions 
have been jumbled into a great chaotic mass. 
Everything is * One and All.’ But neverthelees, 
indimual deities, like Hermes, Kronos, Aphrodite, 
play their part. Nor were the alchemists averse 
to calling in the help of Judaism, and of Christi¬ 
anity as It appeared to them. Zosimns embodied in 
hU commentary a piece containing highly interest¬ 
ing speculations al^t Adam. Bat, on the whole, 
we may repeat what Usener says abemt the specula¬ 
tions of toe Gnosis: like a sultry breath of air 
carrying to ns wondrous scents from an unapproach¬ 
able gsrden, such is the impression of the Gnostio 
(and idchemUtic) teachings. 

Lmoufvsx.—Kom twr GtacA. ier Chrmie, l8Bi; 

t — Papifri Ihmei Mwi LttpdmnO’Batapnui*, iL Ufiitt ; 
Dieterich, * i^^TOS Msgics V.* Jakrt. /. SuppL 

xtI, and AtrsjKU, 1801; BertheloC, On^isM de fAltkimtit, 
188S, Jvunmt (UtSmmmlt. 18M. 1803; BerthcIoC sad RosUs, 
AUkimHMm Ortet, 1888 (pmttr rtpriated, with iadapendesi 
pachwUoa, la Berthetot, £m OaiwM s« met*N dpOl Hoff- 
aumnin Ladanbonr. JVd«<8. drr CtcaUa, IL under ^ Chesiie'; 
Tsaaerr, Area* or* Aladw G r t efmm , UL: Jaha, Area* d« 
XT.; Boschd• Leclercq. //<*<. d* FAMlnUfta 
Orte^: Schsefer, Di* Akktmtt, 1887; Psair• Wlssowa, 
L Jis. 'Alcbemie.' E. RlESS. 

ALCHEMY (Muhammadan). — !. Authors.— 
The most ancient Arabic aatiior who wrote about 
alchemy was a royal personage — (jAlid, son of 
Yazld, sou of Mukwlya—who died A.H. 85 (A.D. 
704). There are three letters on alchemy ascribed 
to him: hhi master Is said to have been a Syrian 
monk, Morienns or Marianus, and to have dedinted 
a treatise on alchemy to him: Liber de eompoeitiot^ 
Alekemiee, guem eeudit Morienut Jtomanui Calid 
rtgi jEayptvrum, tr. in 1182 by'Robert Castrenm 
(ef. Lederc, L 04). Oimpositions ascribed to ^^lid 
and translated into Latin are publisbed in the Tbea- 
trum CAemiewm and in the Bibliotheca Chemica ; 
the Arabic text of these b not extant. 

Tbs hiatofiaa llsi Haldun, In hla ProUgotmm* OH. S07 Is de 
Aana’a FT.——f qnaadonad the enUwntidtr ot Ihe akhem- 
ioal wotia ot iUlid the Usisxred, on the (ibnid that thie 
ptteM wae a Btdawi Arab wtio lived before the time of the 
KkaOAo acClvitr of the Armbe, and that therefore he oould oo4 
have brea aoqwbiled with ouch a ocanyfioated adriine ae 
alchetnv. However, the treditioo la very cxect, both tai the 
Bock JSomfi (KiUb at-AckAnt, ivi. 88-M). and la Mae'hdl {Ut 
PrmMu for, rd. and tr. Into Tr. hf Barhler de Meynard, viiL 
1T8). TUa hMorlaa laye that a khewii a ts acknowledte Bilid, 
no of TaiU the Unayy^ aeoae of their elder brothers. 

The second name to be mentioned b tliat of 
Geber. Thb famous person, who became illustri¬ 
ous and legendary in tne Christian Middle Ages, b 
kn own uder the Arab name of AbA MOsA Jibir, 
son of Raiyin; hb tribal name b 'the Asdite'; 
from the place of hb birth he b named * of 7*6* * 
or 'of Xar^Os*; he b sometimes called al-^arrinl, 
which agf^ with the tradition connecting him 
with the ^hteans of UarrAn. The surname ' al- 
Umawl, the Umayj'ad,' which b sometimes riven 
him, represents a traditioo according to which be 
had 0Alid, son of Yazid, as master; but other 
accounts describe him as a pupil of Ja'far ss-$Adiq, 
who b also credited srith a profound knowledge of 
oocnlt sdencce, and to whom bibliograpliew 
works on science and divination (cf. Hajjl Rufa, 
V. 277,280; Ibo yalli^n, No. 130). LmUv, thrw 
b oocasionalty ooupleu with the name of l^ber we 
epithet ' Safr; this b explained by t^ fart thU 
Cfebcr, having been converted from Saberism to 
Islam, b aaia to have exhiUled great xeal for the 
Musalman faith; tho title most have been added, 
however, at a later period. 

Ws should clearly pay no heed to a view men¬ 
tioned In tbs/’iAruf 354 C), according to which 


vou I.—19 
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G«ber b a mythical peno&ai^ ThU f&moiui al* 
chemist did certainly exist; bat very little is knoira 
about his life. A reliable tradition repreMnts him 
as nsnaliy residing at KOfa; he is sometimes oon* 
neeted with the Barmecides {FiArist and Uajjl 
Qalfa, UL p. 588). He floarished about the 
A.H. 160 (A.D. 776). A whole series of works is 
attributed to him; their titles are generally sym¬ 
bolical, and their number exceeds two hundred. 
There are twentv-two Arabio works placed under 
hU name in our libraries. Bertlielot and Houdas 
hare published 6re of these treatises under the 
titles of: Book of Royalty; Small Book Bal- 
aneat; Book of Mercy, a work revised by a 5 
extracts from the Bookj^Comeentratiom ; and Book 
of Oriental Mercury, llie Latin treatises ascribed 
to deber do not correspond to the Arabic works; 
besides, they exhibit a more advanced st^ of 
chemical science. Some of these are: Geberi reyi* 
Ara^m summa per/ectionit minitierii, Gedani 
(Dantzig), 1682; Oebm phUoeopki de aUkemia libri 
kti., Nuremberg, 1545 (of. Steinschneider, ZDMG 
xUL 649). The Latin treatise, entitled Book if the 
Seventy of Jo (John), b the only one which seenu 
to have preserved some fragments of Geber or hb 
pupils, iudging from the resemblance between the 
titles ol its chapters and those of a work of the 
same name which the Fihrut mentions and ascribes 
to Geber (Latin MS 7156, Paris; cf. Berthelot, La 
Ckimie au moytn dge, L 3^). 

There were several alchemUts in the Snl cent. 
A.H.; the two most famous are the ascetic DhQ-n- 
Non al-Mifil of Ikhmlm (d. 2-l5=A.D. 850) and 
Ibn al-Wahshlya, the imamnative author of the 
Nabatoean Ayri^ture, who wrote during the 
second half of that centutv. We possess three 
works ol DhU-n-NOn on alchemy—in jpoetry, db- 
logue, and miscellany (cf. K. A. Nicholson in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 311 ff.). We have various works 
of Ilm al-Wawhlva, es^ially a Treasury of Wie- 
dom or Seertte {Kans tu-hikma or Kam al-osrar), 
which b a system of alchemy. We may add to 
these names that of Muhammad, son of Umail 
(rather thsm Amyal) at-Tamlmi, who compos^, 
among other things, an essay on ancient Eg 3 ’ptian 
paintings; and that of UthmAn, son of Suwaid al* 
tkhmimi, who dbpnted with Ibn al-Wahshlya. 

In the 4th cent. (10th A.D.) appears the medical 
philosopher * Kazes,’ AbQ Bakr Muhammad, son of 
Zakarlya ar-RAzl. He was an enthusiastic student 
of alchemy, and almost a martyr to thb science. 
As he hao dedicated hb famous book on medicine, 
al-Manfiin, to the S&m&nid prince AbQ ^lih 
ManfQr, son of IshAh. he afterwards also preeented 
him with hb plea, *The Establishment of Alchemy’ 
(Kitdb ithbdt al-kimiya). The prince asked him to 
verify some of hb experiment^ and, finding him 
onahle to do so, be struck him across the face with 
a whip, and blinded him. He died in A.H. 311 or 
390. We may mention hb Ritdb al-asrtfr, * Book of 
Secrets,’ on alchemy; a PreparatioSoli* A romatiei, 
placed under hb name, b published in the TKeatrum 
Chsmirum, UL No. 64. 

To the same century belongs another important 
writer, Maslama al*Mairltl, i.e. of Madrid. Thb 
learned encyclopie^t (^ iw or 39 S=a.d. 1004 or 
1007), after travelling in the East, brought thence 
to hb native country a collection of the famous 
works of the 'Brethren of Purity,' of which he 
probably made a new recension, l^ing skilled in 
alchemy, he wrote specially on thb subject a 
Kanz alfafa'il, 'Treasury of Aocomplbhments,’ 
dated 348. 

We may mention in passing another prince, who 
was repute<l to be an alcbembt, IIm celebnted 
FAtImid l^allfa al-Mansdr al-^Akim (d. 411 = a.D. 
10^), the founder of the religion of the Dmzes. 
The only famous names that we find after him are 


those of GhauAli the great phUosopher, TugbrAl, 
andJUdakL GhazzAl!(451-506>A.D. llll)b^eved 
in alchemy, and wrote some articles on the sub¬ 
ject ; one of them b extant ax Berlin, Maqdla al’ 
faut, ' Lecture on Preservation.’ XaghrAl (al- 
Haain, son of 'All), who died about 515, waiir of 
the Seleucid Sultan Mas'Qd at Mosul, became famous 
as an alchembt, wrote on alchemy, Jdmt al-asrdr, 

' Compendium of Secrets,’ an article on the philos- 
opbere atone, and a commentary on Geber’s Book 
of Mercy, JUdakl (*Ali, son of Aidamnr, son of 
'All), who died in 743-A.D. 1342), b the author 
of several works on alchemy and the search for 
' the elixir’ (cf. on thb author S. de Sacy, Notice* 
et extraits, iv. 108: Leclerc, it 280). 

Alchemical studies continued in IslAm during 
the time of the Uterary decUne and down to the 
present day. In the 10th cent. A.IL (16th A.D.) 
authors like Mu^lifi ad-Din BostAn Efen^ of Aidln, 
or'All Beg of Izniq, are found writing 'Alchemic^’ 
and in the 11th cent, the physician MaulA SAUfi, 
son of NafrallAh al-Halabf, adapted ParaceUna. It 
b said that there are still alcnembts in Morocco 
and at Mecca. 

3 . Doctrine.—The doctrine of alchemy appears 
among the Arabs under very philosophical aspects: 
it implies certain ideas on tne nature of physical 
matter which are derived from general philosophy. 
This connexion with philosophy b so very cloee. 
that we come upon treatises beginning with real 
philosophical introductions; e.g. the 'Treatise on 
Cuncentration ’ goes so far as to speak expressly of 
the doctrine of the ' categories,’ which it ascribes 
to Pythagoras, saying that there are ten thii^ 
whicn form the universe: essence and its nine 
accidents. 

It b not difficult to see with what philosophical 
school the alchembts are, as a rule, connected. It 
b with the great school of Neo-Platonin orimn, 
which developed in the MusalmAn world when 
the Greek sciences were being studied there, and 
attained its hei^t about the 10th cent, of the 
Chrbtian era (4Ui A.H.). The alchembts are con¬ 
nected more especially with the brandies of thb 
school which professed the so-called ' illuminative’ 
doctrines. In these sects a dbposition to syncretbm 
prevailed : according to them, truth was possessed 
m the diflerent nations by wise men who expressed 
it in different ways, and who are at one time 
mythical personages, at another well-known philos* 
opners ol very different opinirms. The same 
inclination towards s^cretisro b shown in the 
alchemical writings. The alchemistio authors do 
not know whether they owe tlieir art to Egypt 
rather than Persia, or to Indb rather than China. 
The ancestors whom they claim are at one time 
quite my^ical, e.g. Hermes and Anthodoimon ; at 
another hbtorical or semi-hbtoricaJ, e.g. QArfin, the 
Korah of the Bible, brother-in-law of Moses, whose 
treasures are mentioned in the Qur'An (xxviU. 76, 
79, xxix. 38, xl. 25); or, anin, queen Cleopatra, the 
emperor Heraclins, or Bilq^b, the queen of Sheba. 
To these soothsayers and kings the alchembts add 
the philoso^en and scholars of classical antiquity, 
espcKnally Pyt^goras, Plato, Aristotle, Demo* 
entus, Diosoorides, a^ Galen. Thb grouping 
would not give any very dear information, if we 
did not know from the history of philosophy that 
the Ibt b framed according to the usage of the 
Alexandrians and the Sab<»uis, and that therefore 
it was in these two groups of scholars that the 
Muslims found their masters. As regards the SaUe- 
ans, we have already remarked that Geber pro^bly 
belonged to their sect; they carried the practice of 
syncretbm to a great length; they collected ud 
fixed a large number of legends of various origins. 
The addition of the Talmuaio legends of QArdn and 
of BUqfs, of the Persian names of JAmAsp and of 
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the t*se, to the Eityptian legende of Hermes 
aiuf' Agathodsmon, most nare bMn their work. 
More espedaliy Alex|uidrian are the legends, of 
frequent oocurrenoe in the alchemical writings, 
which refer to the Pyramids and the great miiu of 
Egypt, and represent these monuments as ancient 
l^ratories, or at least as haring been used as de¬ 
posits for the secrets of the sciences. The tradition 
which makes Qeopatra a scientist is undoubtedly 
Alexandrian, as is also the oneCwhich represenU 
another woman, Mary the Copt, as lecturing on 
alchemy in the presence of rarious learned men 
(cf. Kopp, BeUraoe, i. p. 402; Steinschneider, 
Mathem. | 140; Berthelot, La CAimie au moyen 
dm, ilL passim). One of the Arabic treatises pub- 
Imhed by Eterthelot and Houdas bears the name 
of an Egyptian sage Ostanes. 

Another tendency which appears from time to 
time in the alchemical wriUnra certainly arises 
from Neo-Platonism, riz. the tendency to mysticism. 
It makes itself evident in two ways: (1) by found¬ 
ing the art of alchemy on a revelation which was 
received by the andent prophets, s.g. by Hermes 
or by QAiUn; or (2) by making moral conditions 
intervene in the production of the great work : God 
co-operates in tM undertaking, and the alchemist 
must prepare himself for this iHvine co-operation 
by purity of heart. Even in the cases in which 
this condition is not formally laid down, the 
alchemistio writings bear a strongly religious 
stamp. 

It IS a very wide-spread custom among writers on 
occult snldects to connect the metals with the 
planets. Gold is held to correspond with the sun, 
silver with the moon; the other metals, mercury, 
iron, tin, lead, correspond respectively to Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. This connexion was 
made long a^m, but the Muslims ascribe it more 
espedally to the Sabceans ; and this provides a new 
proof of the important part which that sect took in 
the transmission of ancient ideas, Greek as well as 
Jewish and Chaldxcan. 

The part played by Syrian scholars in this work 
of preserving and handing down sdentific know- 
Mge was greater even than that of the Saboeans; 
and it is tetter known. It was through Syrian 
works tl^ the Muslims became i^uaintM with the 
chief Greek alchemists, especially Zosimus (cf. 
Berthelot, La CAimie oh moytn dge, iL). 

Now, what exactly is the doctrme, or rather the 
postulate, on which alchemy is based T This 
postulate, in its esBential elements, is very simple. 
It holds that metals differ from each other in 
degree, but not in nature, and that any one of the 
baser metals, like lead or copper, may be trans¬ 
muted into a more perfect metal like silver or 
gold. Thb postulate is connected with or implies 
a curious idea frequently expressed te alchemists, 
that of the Mife’ of the mineral The metal or 
the mineral is really regarded as a living being, 
whi^ is engendered and develops in the womb of 
the earth, where it U subjected to various con¬ 
ditions, such as help or liinder its perfection. 
This theory is expressed, e.y., in the treatise of 
the ‘Brethren of Purity’ devoted to mineralo^. 
Dieteriei, the editor of that treatise, remarks Ltiat 
it is ocmceived on Aristotelian, one mi^ht say 
rather, Neo-Platonio principles, and that it is in¬ 
serted in a series of treatises based on those of 
Aristotle, although we do not know any work on 
minerals by that philosopher. 

!■ thst tMtiss tlM doetrlM Is prsss e tsd Uras. rVon Um 
•ImdaU wWch Us Uks pots w tls Ht lss fai Um womb o» tbs ssrth. 

thsra srs flnt o( sU fonnsd. m wwniiss. nmivwnr sod ; 

tram thoss two tbsrs srs afUnmr^ tonamd, ss mtalechise, 
wtaldi an rood or tmO. nobis or bnss. yeor^ to 

las 


Lstpsir* UM, Vorwort. p. ta, sad tsxt, p. 1X7). Hw maw idss 
is ssprmssd la ths OstmoprapAr of ^sswiai (od. WastsnMd, 
L p. w7X sad ia tUs work also it is sscrlbsd to Aristotls; Uw 
nwtsls la ttwii miaas andarfo orrtsla Injwrim whicli esnos Uwir 
latparfoctioas: s.p. load la a kind of sUvsr which has thrso 
drtset*—SB aaplmssat odoor, softnms. sad s dlascrsoahlo 
Bouad. la this book also, mssaa of grtuiic nd of Uwss dsfscts 


In the works of Geber publisbed by Berthelot, 
and especially in the Book of Mtny, whose authen¬ 
ticity appeiM most certain, this notion of the life 
of metals is consistently expemnded; a regular 
anthropomorphic theory is applied to mineralogy ; 
not only the idea of 'generation ’ applies to metal, 
but 1 ^ the ideas of ‘marriage, pregnancy, and 
education'; all these conditions, it is said, are 
nececaarite the same as in the case of a human 
being. lliis doctrine is expressed with equal force 
in the treatise by al-^abib, published in the same 
collection and apparently quite ancient. Accord¬ 
ing to these vanons alchemists, the formation and 
the life of metals require time, like our own; to 
bring the metal in the womb of the earth to its 
p^ect state, which ia the state of gold, nature 
takes a very long time, more than a thousand years, 
according to the most wide-spread alchemutie tra¬ 
dition ; ue work of alchemy is to imitate nature, 
and at the same time to discover more rapid means 
than hers for the development of the metal. 

The anthropomorphic theory of aicbemista has 
one more aspect; it applies to chemical bodies the 
ideas of life and death, of body and soul, of matter 
and mind. In this sense the idea of oomlt forces 
is very interesting; these subtle, intanrible, in¬ 
visible forces are compared to ‘spiritoATforces'; 
the force of the magnet, whira attracts Iron 
thronjgh other materials, and that of poison, which 
permeates the organism, are called ‘ spiritniU 
forces' (Berthelot, Other: ‘IVaiW dt la mistru 
cords* p. 175). In bodies there are some sub¬ 
stances ear^y and gross, and other* pure and 
light; the former are called ‘dead,' toe latter 
‘Uving’; these notions of death and life are also 
employed in a relative way: e.g. sulphur and 
arsenic are living when they are mixed with sub¬ 
stances inferior to them, such as talc; but they 
appear earthly and dead when they are united 
vnth live mercury (iA. p. 178). In every body, and 
a fortiori in every combination, it may be supposed 
that there b a material part and a spiritual part, 
a soul and a body. The soul b infused into the 
body; its nature is superior to that of the body, 
refines it, and gives it a kind of immateriality. 
A common task for chembta oonsbts in giving a 
soul to each body, by first purifying soub and 
bodies, and then mfusmg into each bMj the soul 
which suits it. Geber, still following the idea 
that there were eertaiu injuries caused^ nature, 
even speaks of ‘restoring* to the body the soul 
which * has gone out of it^; thb b anotner aspect 
of a chemical operation; thus, mercury b the soul 
which suits toIii and the other metab. The spirit 
also b capame of a sort of education; not only 
must it be fit to unite forcibly with ib body, and 
for that reason be pure, but it must also be firm, 
it must resbt fire, and to thb end must, as far as 
possible, partake of the nature of fire. 

In practice, the aim of the alehembt's effo^ is 
to find the substance, a living substance, ‘elixir 
or spirit, which, when combined with the body of «e 
imperfe^ metal, previously prepared and jHirified, 
wiD change it into perfect metal. Alchembt# use 
various means, and look in various places to find 
thb substance; they do not regard It as exoMively 
mineral; they oven make use of orgamo bwies in 
ita preparation ; they discuss wbetter it b 
ment, hair, or em’: “ • dtacxihe 

it as a stone; it b ‘ the Phllosc^er s stone, the very 

S redons stone.' Thb stooe is afterwards ground 
own, and daring the grinding it b sprinkled with 
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wat«r mixed with droj^ and simplee. The liquid 
obtained in this way ia the 'elixir.' 

3 . Discussions M the doctrine. — Daring the 
eonrse of Arabic literary history, rarioos persons 
amumed an atdtode of opposition to the alchemical 
doctrine. This opposition led to discussions. It 
must, howerer, m stated that the objections 
raised were not directed apunst the study of 
bodies and their properties, but only against the 
assumption peculiar to alcliemista, cunoeming the 
poasibtlity of the transmutation of metals. In the 
3rd cenL A. H. the philosopher al-Kindi declared him¬ 
self against the ucbemuts. He wrote a treatise 
on * the error of those who think that f[old and 
sUver can be obtained otherwise than in their 
mines,* and another on * the deceits of alchemists.* 
A pupil of al-Kindi. Dnbais. took up the cause 
of tne alchemists, howerer, and wrote two treatises 
on their science, cited in the FiAritt. Raxes com¬ 
posed a * refutation * of the objections of al-KindL 
r&rftbi believed in alchemy, but Avicenna (Ibn 
Sin&), was opposed to it (see AricKXN A). TughrAl 
afterwards defended alchemy against Avicenna. 

Avicenna's chief objection consisted in saying 
that the seven meti^ differ in their specific 
qualities, each of them forming a definite species 
with real charaeteristios; FAraol believed, on the 
contrary, like the alchemists, that all met^ were 
of the same species, and he considered their quali¬ 
ties merely as accents. 1 ^lghrA’l, bringing in 
the Divine power, observes, in addition, tlmt it is 
not a question of producing a specifio difference in 
the metal treated, but of making it fit to receive 
this difference from its Creator, .\vioenna also 
objects, like al-Kindl, that it is incredible that 
there can be a shorter way of bringing metals to 
their perfect state than that which is followed by 
nature. 

The other objections brought forward against 
alchemy are: that no one has ever been pointed out 
with certainty as having achieved the great work ; 
that it is esp^ially poor people who study alchemy; 
that alchemists circulate counterfeit g^, and in 
that way wrong the public, and are liable to 
punUhraent by law. This latter accusation refers 
to the laues in which alchemists succeeded in giving 
to metal what they called a dye, i.e. in covering it 
with a layer whicn had the appearance and some 
of the properties of gold. The alchemists replied, 
weakly enough, it is true, to these objections, by 
sajring that this ‘dye* was fast, and would last 
severid centuries. 

The cosmographer Dimishql (ed. Fraehn, p. 97) 
and the historian Ibn Haldfin {ProU^omenn, de 
Slane’s Fr. tr. iiL 207 ff), opponents of alchemy, 
speak in an interesting way aoout alchemists, and 
relate the objections whidi were raised against 
them. 

f . Special contribution of Muslims to alchemy, 
t b very difficult to determine exactly the share 
dne to Muslims in the progress of chemical dis¬ 
coveries. It was, apparently, very slender. The 
most ancient Arabic works are adaptations of, or 
commentaries on, Greek works; that of Crates is 
typical. The discoveries which Western tradition 
lias ascribed to Geber, those of aqua rtgalxt, of 
snlpboric acid, nitrie acid, and nitrate of silver, 
are not found in the Arabic works placed under thb 
alehembt's name, but only in some lAUin pamphlets 
at the end of tlie IStli cent.; it seems, therefore, 
that the admiration affected by the Western peoples 
for Muslim alchembts b dne not so much to tbeir 
real worth, as to the general custom of looking 
to the East for masters, especially of the occult 
sciences. 

It b probable, however, that Muslims made 
progress in chembtry as applied to medicine, in 
dyeing, and in the art of enamelling. Al-Kindl, 


besides others, wrote about colouring matters, 
glass-making, the processes of removing stains 
From doth, and other timilar subiects. These 
ps^icnlar inda<«tries have not yet been studied 
minutely enough. 

Every one mows that our languages are in¬ 
debted to Arabic chembtry for certain words, which 
are in some ca s es Arabic words, in others Greek 
words preceded ^ the Arabic article; t.g. alf hemg, 
edemxbie, cdudd, meokoi, tlixir. The word o/cAsmy 
has been deriv^ from * mixture.* Wiede¬ 

mann has shown that thU word originally denoted 
the very substance which has the property of 
accomplishing transmutation, the elixir, and not 
the sum of the ways which help to find It (Wiede¬ 
mann, BeiirdM, iL p. 351; J. Gudemebter, ZDMG, 
1S76). The L>iU, whbh has given its name to 
alco^I, was oriinnallT a very fine powder; it b t^ 
black powder wnkh Oriental ladies use for blacken¬ 
ing round tbeir eyes. The nse of the word was 
seneralixed and extended to various powders and to 
liquids. Elixir b said to be derived from Greek 
(lipuiv, 'dry powder* (J. GUdemebter, f.c.): it b 
possible, however, from the point of view of the 
CTammatical form, that it b an Arabic word and 
beloogs to the root kasara, • to grind,' al-iktir 
being ‘ the thing ground,* * the powder.* 

LtrouTTsa — Bcrtbslot, Lm CkimU aw smjww 4g», IMS, 
pA L, Kmai fwr Xa trammaution d* to tcUnm mtUious 
aw Moiws 4ft, Psfto, IM, pA lU. with Um oo»Uhtinitton 
of O. Hooaas, L’Alckimtit mr^, U03; EUhard Wlede- 
mann, Ariinta# <wr GtttA. 4tr S L-lr., Br- 
IsAfaii, lOOt-UOS. Oo the AndSo satbacs sat Bfockatosna. 
Gti e k, d*r armb. lAtUratur, t vola. Walnuir and Bartia, l$K~ 
IMS. latla works os ahibemr gtivaa aa tnaalattoos trom 
Arabic ara found in tbs foUowbf eoUactioos: Tkmtnnm 
CUmitum, a vote., mnarimcf. leSS-n; BMictMttm Cknmtm, 
Oaoara, ITOt; ArtU auri/tra cuant cAsattoa* oecwsf dwo aoL, 
Btto, 1571; ArftoeA#n*toisprtscif>M,Btto,lS7t. A taaoaa work, 
catiUad Twria pkiUmfbaiw b found la two diifmnt rcrsiocia 
in tbs oollaction Artit awr^Ww; an 'Alobanijr' ascrlbad to 
Avicenna, LibtrAbmali Abmetam it antoia in arU AleAitmitt, 
b found la tba Artu rS swt i c s s arinriws. On Mrtral of thwa 
works and on mlncraloor, cf. P. da UOy, Lu LafiAairt ia 
rantiqaiU tt dw tsoysn 4ft, pA ttL Xo. 1, Introdoction, Parb, 

“<*• B'»- Carra dr Vaux- 


ALCHEMY (European).—The study of al¬ 
chemy in Europe b traceable to the seboob of 
Spain. J. Ferguson, in hb notes to the ' Catalogue 
of the Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutic 
books of James Young of Kelly and Dat^s,* 
notes which form the latest storeoonse of infor¬ 
mation on the history of alchemy in Europe, says, 
under the head of Michael Scott 1 * It was in 8 {m^, 
to which it had been broi^ht by the Arabs, that 
the art first found place in Europe* (BMictA^ 
Chtmiea, Glasgow, 1906). 

The Khali fate of Cordova reached its highest 
splendour under the rale of AUlerrahman m. 
(A.O. 012-961) and Al-^akam II. (961-976). The 
libraries of the ralers, the nobles, and persons of 
importance, nombering in some cases 400,000 
volnraes, attracted students from all parts of 
Europe (Rafael AlUunira of Crevea, Hutoria da 
BtpaHa, i. 275). 

I. Among the first to profit by thb revival of 
learning was Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
II. (999-1003). While still a student in the Abbey 
of Arvillac in Auverme, he attracted the attontioa 
of Borel, Count of Barcelona. He retained with 
him^ to Spam, and b said to have vbited Cordova 
daring the reign of Al-Ubkam IL It was in the 
sch<mb of Spain that he studied the adenoes of arith¬ 
metic, geometry, astrology, and chembtry, which 
at a la^ date brought him into disrepute os a 
_ Daring the Papacy of John XilL (965- 
973) he vbited Rome in the company of Ctount Borel 
and Hatto, Bbhop of Vich. He then made the ae- 
qnmntance of the Emperor Otbo I., and was reoom- 
mended by him to tne notice of Adalbero. Arch- 
I bbhop of Rhei ms. By Otho n. (973-963) be was 
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lisa 


Appointed Abt»t of Bobbio, I>iivon fium Bobiuo 
by ths nei^tiboniing noblos, h* tDtujned io Rhetmfl^ 

he tao^t the ' wholo nnge of hqjuan 
•CEMice.' On tbe degmdntioii of ArcLVilf, he vbh 
niHde AiohbudiDp of KlioiniA m 991- Forced to 
resign the MM] In he took refnge at the Oiart 
of Otho ni. (9&3-L00S), Kid hy his inlluencn in &£lt3 
lie bocnnic Afthbiihiop of RAvenua. In Uin fulton^^ 
ing ycAT he tmcseedra to the Fajjacy. Thus by 
the plooe of the I9th rent, the Icojning of S^pain 
ivao introdnoed Into France end Et^y and the 
Imperil Ctmrt {Sifilman^ Z^f. Chr. iih ppi 33t- 
$iaK 

j. The Ltiflnence of Gerbert did not end w^lth hia 
deat^ His pupil ► Fulbert of Cbaitres t iOOT-lCSS), 
carried on hii work. AdelmannnE^ Buihep of 
Broula, in a letter to EErenEntiiiH, speaks of 
tlieir joiint itndlea In Academia Camotenei, ^ub 
nostrO' Ulo veneialALL Socrate, nempe Fill lierto' 
fEar. Ann. Ecct. 1U04, flj. The Schools of Beren^ 
ganuA in Tonm and An^m Eo some extent carried 
nn the BBine %varL Behind the theological contro¬ 
versy of the early SeholnAElcUTn of cha Ulh cent.,, 
the tradition of the wide learning of Gerhort Djay 
be tneeil as one nuiae of Lha rccoi^ition of the 
phyoflophical studieo of Spain in the IStb rent, 
t^teander. der CAr. /(W. tt. KircAe^ iv. 

^ The fall of the Khatliate of Cordovafu 1(^1 
did nob cihech the nrocregfl of tcarnitifj in Spain^ 
The kings of Sovilfer Condovn, Malaga, Granada, 
AJmeria, Detda, Zaragu^a, Toledo, and Badajds 
vied with one anothEr in the putron^a they ^ 
philosophy and wdeuce. The Htudias of i]]C former 
period wens continued, and special attention was 
ghen to the natural orienisa—uiedicme,elieniUtTy, 
botany, and astronomy. I bn nl-Baipar of Malaga 
made a large coHection of mfitemlH and pLanta, and 
ander the Muwabbul KtwUlf YaqUb ol-iMaafar 
(iJfldJ tho GLnildk of Se^iJlH iKWaine the diicf 
otiacrvntory in Europe* In philosophy, Averrofi* 
of Cordova (1IIIS-11 won a European reputation 
as the commentator of AristoGe and Plate. 

4 . The comiucat of Toledo by Alfon-io VT, of 
Castile in was nnothor step In the propaga¬ 
tion of the Arabic IcAtning In Europe* A school 
of translatoTB was founded at Toledo which reachad 
the high^t point of i ts fame in the reign of Alfonso 
Tllr {U30-ll5O|. Among those who were attracted 
to Spain were Hermann uf Dalmatia and Hermann 
of Germany, Gemitl of Cremona* the EngUihiuen 
i>aniel of lilorlay, Robert the An:hilreocui, and 
Michael Scott (Raf. Altamiia Creveo, op. oit. L 
4!ilr*5I4>. It wan in U3S that Kol^rt Caatreneifl 
traualal:^ tito Liixr da tompotiiMHis 
associated with the names of HAlid and ModEnus* 
To the Mine period belongs ine teach iog of Alain 
de Lille, known oe * Doctor nuiTcrTialis, who had 
been, a monk at Claiiwanx, and was oiterHiuda 
Bbkhtrtv of Aujcerre. 

5 . Michael Scott was among the Brat to bring 
alchemy into promincnoa in Europe under the 
Ikotronage of Frederick IL ill94-^12wl. He dedi- 

hii dt Scertiit to Frederick in I20fl. He 
studied Arabic in SicUy* nnd apent ten yciir» in 
Spain. At Toledo he tronalated ATiatotle''a treaElw 
on Natural UistoTj'from the Arebictwith the help 
of a Jew* In 11217 he translatod an Amble work 
on the ■pbere. Tbis fa a link with the studies of 
Gcrbert, who in a letter to Bemiigiua, a monk of 
Trives, eaeiisre hiiimelf for not Bcmfiug a ^bem, 
owing W his time being oocupied with driJ huai- 
neaa 

■ebbenn libt Didluii aiWtswi. bsa ad Ffasua olUra ksbe* 

nos. wc iwtiH [wrvl lalnrii tfcio wroraiJ* in rirtlUm* Mom. 

tt tfve U can tutnliUB itECinsL rtfUffl, TWOUHtl auUHtliUj* 
>>i-7ir .liH f#iiOif n^flmjwiUlIB OOttt dlriWf tipi«Wn- (pinni 
HTSth wd OOp pfUflrtlu b^rr tiu> mnnip* 

vaitiLS rp ^ 1*Wi tfticfaena ffisti 


From Toledo he went to Cordova; in L^hl he 
returned to Sicily, and in 1230 hfl WAS at Oxford. 
He died io Faigustm »ya of him t 

' At Tulvto bv lEiLnit Ear itraich UiA cln VH tMnom— 
BstunI Dai^Le nr «p*flii»ntat or Jn|{||Wy, ss veil u 

b1i,ca nMgtf Intciitiiitr Lb* lavKHathm ot tne infrrnsl 
Tl««, B? smiinwnCcd In (AiiR CAiim., uU 

■ULchu-] Bntt’). 

His ZiAer do Alchimia is the reanlt of these 
atndiciu 

6 . Albert the Great haa the merit of liavlng 
brought the etudy of alchemy as a branch of 
phili>«pby into touch with the Scholnjiticiiam of 
the-MiddlEAgca TheGrtotChronicle of Helgium 
in 1489 Speaks uf him tu * lUtgnne in magia, major 
ia pldlfMophia, nmxlmoe in thsologuL' Bom at 
Ladingen in Sw'sbia, he atudied at Farii and 
Fadtia, and in rhe early ^rt uf the l^th rent, 
tanght in the ^hoola nt Cma^e. In 1223 he wna 
c^led to PariH, hut after three yean Tcturued to 
ColoOTO. He Was the mofit dU tingnLshed amuUgat 
the DoininiciiiiB of Germany. In I 26 h ho was aom- 
moned to BOme by Pope Aleiandcr IV.. Kid wki 
made Bishoji of Itatislum Hd CBaigned the ^ 
after three yeaiSi and retired again to hLs studios 
and hia lectures at Colo^e, where he died in 123(1. 
Ke was the master of Thomas Aqainas (MiJman, 
Eat. CAr. lx. 122]* His ZiAd/twok (Alb. 

ilagn. o]tp. omit., Paris, vol. xxxvii.]. is a pnvc* 
tioK treatise on the traruimptatioa of metals, the 
struoturc of fumaere, and tho vatinus methods to 
he used in the study of alcheeny. The Preface 
is valuable as indicating the wi 4 e*spriead iulcrBst 
which wsja then shown by all clansea m the study: 

'IfiV'Cn] iniTlm* imlJvkcss iktUntw, 

Onatilod^ HU'lklDS, SE DllMTstca, qflU pta SOd'ilU ITKl 44BjrnM 
lyHHrUUt (xpvimi SlqUS Isbons, Vt t w l cn t dr flrtrliSft t qUOn 
Tiivtrt ^rten [BTifs9J(irs wjd vslrbuit.'' 

lie pcrsavereiL whera others had failed *. 

' Era vrtfl UQD dHpetavl, qitto imeetn labom St scpcmi 
toa^ ‘ (7^ Aq Alch., Prar.jL 

H e considers it a true art: 

' Pra1)4i irtsin AkIilBilw vwsm' c, S>. 

He believes all metals con be transmuted into 
gold and sUver, represimted in aetrolegical (emis 
as Sun and Moon ; 

' E^t ul tmvller dloxa, Htmnls iiuiills iniHl]mju>liuiUtf la 
Sohm el Tirfinam' tfi. 0 . IfU 

He npeaks of the Elixir t 

* he hCi [|usbuav iiiiritibsii At tlnctuia qoB didlur XUsir 
sfsUea, Isnueatuin UUnt'ttA. c. in 

FermentaLiou and GhsmitaJ reaction wem to be 
us^ aa equivalent terms. 

7 * Thonua Agniuaa was the pupil of Albert 
tlid Great at Colugne and at Farm, He, like hie 
niiiater, was a member of the Dotnirucan Order, 
Hft grodnated at Paris, and taught not only at 
Cologne under Albert, bat at Parw, at Rome, and 
at other cities in Italy. He refu-sed the Arch* 
Idaheprin of Naplos, and died at the Abbey of 
Fossa Nuova near Fipcmo on his way to the 
Council of Lyous in 1274. Ferguson, in hia lUbt. 
CAijn., diKUEsOs the authenticity of the T^savrui 
AfrAtmia} MwretistimvJ ad /ratrotii Reinaldvni 
which is attributed to him, and teavre it on open 
quEfltioa. The A'Mmino contains one or two pass¬ 
ages which directly or indirectly refer to aJ- 
cliciny, althongh his euniles are drawn from am- 
piaJl noil plAnt life r&ther thiui from the truncriJ 
world* Ttbe principle of the tronsmutariou of 
metals may be inferred from one of tha earltaat 
deBnitions of the ^mnui: , . ^ 

■ K^tvodse (Uomdua qaal ulu 
WU*, otulJi ajuiMii osatun pJlqiw 
eiim Hi «let, maUlidlt poWri allqaW ^ 

IDOdB bet JpuiEbtkin, SltW la lp« ^ *’^‘11 ■P"*®' 

I qoUB ^ dt ' ^ - - , 

God alone U immutable; all el» is nintawe, in 
ditTerent w*ya. In one plow A^uuma refers to the 
rElation that axistA bet wocn the mincrolij and the 

WiauuB HUfl cElrtBdrpn, qiwl Bllwrtja* aU^ lavwBlUir 
-tmllS 1^1— acciul dtipllCBllaf. “j™ WcuiidibU 
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aaprt— imdvm. at booio |{«o«T»tar ab boatin*, at (fail ab 
IgiM. Ado «««*« wcnndtaa Tirtoalcm oooUiieatkm: pront 
■ctHoat (onm aflectoa vtrtuaUt«r eoatiMtor ia oanaa. Et ■to 
«z patrrfaotiaM poomta, «i plant* ti ocrpota 
n it naralia aarimUaatiir aoU at atallta, qooram rittnta fcaar* 
aatar ’ (SiMwaa, pt. L qfo. cr. ai^ LX| 

In oiwuiMng the question of the sale of adulter* 
ated goods, he says that to sell gold and silver 
made by t^ alchemist, if it have not the nature 
of true gold and silver, is a fraudulent transaction. 
If, however, this gold of the alchemist is true 
gold, the transaction is lawful. He recognises the 
possibility of fraud, but at the s^e time wit* 
nesses to his belief in the induction of gold by 
the art of the alchemist. The {laasage is some¬ 
times only partially quoted. It is of importance 
in its bearing on the alchemical knowledge of 
Thomas Aquinas: 

*Ad primnu ttfo (Bosodom qood sanan at sfyestoin non 
•alam osn •ant proatsr uUUUtofn TMoram, <tus sx IsM- 
cnalttr, sot Utorun tiaJosBMdi; ••d «ikia nropter digniCatein 
•t puriUtoin aabMuiU* Ipsontiii. El Idto ■ suium v«l smn* 
tom sb nkdilmlds fsatam, Toimm ■p<ci> w bob babsst son at 
arpmU, cat fraodolmU ct InJusU VMSditto ; MMrtiin con 
ilBt sUqtw utUiUtcs sari «t snccotl '•ri, ■ecwMaia nstonJeia 
opacstloatas Ipaorum. qa* WM oomranbiBt saro per sl cb i m is in 
■opblsUcsto. bleat quod bsbet ptmietstcm ueUHosodl. ei 
oontis qnsadsm inUnailstss mertfaHnsHter Inrst. Praquentitts 
•risn poUst pool Ib operstioAe. et dJuUiM la ms paritsts 
permsact sanun rcnun qinua sornm ■opbtel ks ta ia ' 

This contrast between real gold and counterfeit 
gold implies some knowledge and experience of 
the art of alchemy: 

* Si snteoi per sklianlsin fler«t sarom vtrain, bob mmS OH* 
dtom Iptum pro vsro road***, quis nihil probibM srtem ati 
sUqoilNts nstonlibaa osuai* sd pr^ooandum nstarslas tt roros 
tf^us: ilctit Auxnst didt ia A d* IVinfC. d« his qo* srU 
damntiom flont.' 

The art of alchemy is not unlawful if it confine 
itself to the investigation of natural causes and 
natural effects, though some tliink it demoniacal 
(pt. U. 2, qn. IxxviL art. iL). 

8. Roger Bacon, bom about 1214, spent his 
yonth at Oxford before joining the Franciscan 
Order. He began his studies in alchemy and the 
kindr^ sciences before 1250, and by 1267 had 
spent more than 2000 libras ' on secret boolu and 
various experiments and lan^mages and instru¬ 
ments and tables.’ He left Oxford for Paris some 
time before 1246, and returned to Oxford soon after 
1250. About 12S7 be was exiled, and placed under 
strict supervision at Paris for ten years. On June 
22, 1266, Clement IV. wrote to him, bidding him 
send him his works secretly and without delay, 
notwithstanding any restrictions of the Order. 
Within fifteen or eighteen months he sent to the 
Pope the OpH* JUajus, the Oput Minus, and the 
0>ptir Tertiuns. By the Pope’s influence he re¬ 
turned to Oxford and b^an to labour at a grwt 
ikimma Scieutue, the Compendium PhUoeopkia. 
In 1278 he was condemned * propter onasdam 
novitates,’ and remained in ptlsoo for lourteen 
years. His last known w’ork was written in 1292. 

The (}puM Majus is silent on the subject of al¬ 
chemy. The Opus Minus, of which only fragments 
exist in the Bodleian (Brewer, Opera Inedita, 311- 
380), deals with practical al^emy in pt. iL, and 
speculative alchemy, or ds rerum gtnsrationibus, 
in pt. V. There b no reference to it in the Opus 
Tertium, but in the Compendium PkUosophia it u 
the subject of bk. iiL of voL UL Speculative 
alchemy, according to the definition of Ro{^r 
Bacon, is the science of the generation of things 
from dements; practical alchemy teaches ' how 
to make noble metals and colours,' and * the art of 
prolonging life.' Some other works of hb on al¬ 
chemy are regarded as genuine. 

Dm ifferent uUcs of tbo Arvst Brwsiarimm firs sonw kUa 
of Um loop* nod alffl of bis wovfc; K is mUtlad. D$ matnrU 
■MtsUonuH in cstMMW sOimtos H mrti/ieisK trmnefermntiem*, 
or CetUMU mUkfmiis, or Dr nsturir mtUUsrum rt ip mru m 
trmmrmmtrUimtr. Tb« date is OBOortslB. On tbo of 

old ■(• is tlM UMhu tlegrrii Basomi ... d« rrtsrdandis smrt- 
tmtU neeuUtOibttt rUr muihtu eonsrrrmmdu. It is BMifB«d to 
tbs ymr IDA Tb* Antidrtmriut is s ••oood port of this work. 


Th« Dr e om Mdrr m t iom fuirntm rm rut ks, thr Sprenlum skArmim, 
Or Spreulmm mrrtUntm, tba Srmtum merrtonun nmtma 4r 
tnrut* lapidis PkHoropkonan, tbo StmUn rwfs sIcAtbu*, sod 
Um TXtmurmr ipirihnnm, m« wroofljr sttriboUd to Bbooo 
(U tUc. "nM Orsjr Friirt la OxtOfd.* ©if! Dirt. Soe. PuU. voL 

XX. pp. m-Sll). 

9 . The most prominent names among the al- 
ehembta of the last part of the 13th cent, are 
Raymondus Lullins and Arnold of Villanova. The 
former of these, the Raymond Lully of the later 
Englbh alchemuts, was bom of noble parentage 
in Catalonia, and held, in hb early years, a high 
position in the Court of Aragon. Diimppointed in 
a romantic attachment, he renounced tne world, 
and gave himself up to a life of study and mission 
work in Africa. Ills work witnesses to a remark- 
able oombinstion of spiritoal devotion snd sden* 
tifio research, with s passionate enthusiasm for the 
conversion of the Moors. He devoted himself at 
first to the study of Arabic. He undertook hb 
first mission to Africa in 1271, but met with little 
success. He was at Parb in 1281, where he became 
acquainted with Arnold Villanova. In 1287 be 
vbited Home, and in 1291 Montpellier. During 
these years ^ wrote hb great worl^ the Ars 
Generalis sive Magna and the Libri xiL Prineim- 
oram Pkilosopkia eontra Averroistas. In 1292 ne 
went to Africa a second time, snd was imprisoned 
at Tunis. In 1293 he was in Naples; and after 
journeying to Cyprus and Armenia he was again 
in Paru in 1308, where be b supposed to have met 
^ns SeotuB. In 1309 he made another mission¬ 
ary joomey to Africa, and succeeded in converting 
seventy disciples of Averrofb at Bona, the ancient 
Hippo, the see of St. Augustine. Once again, as 
an old man of eighty, be made a last journey to 
Africa, in 1315, to be stoned and maltreated at 
Bugia. He lived only to aee the shores of the 
bland of Majorca, where he was buried in a chapel 
on one of hu own estates. In hb last will, tne 
CodieiJJus seu Fade Meeum quo fontes alek^iees 
artis ae pkilosopkia reconditions traduntur. he 
says that he converted 22 tons of quicksilver, 
leM, and tin into ^Id. The tradition that be 
was brought from Rome by Cremer, Abbot of 
Westminster, and that be coined the roee-noblea 
for Edward UL, does not seem to rest on hbtorical 
fact (Ferguson, BiU. Ckem,). 

Arnold of Villanova, hb contempora^, was pro¬ 
bably also a Spaniard. He was bom in 1246, and 
died in 1310. He studied amongst the Arabs of 
Spain; and it b stated, on the authority of John 
Andr^, that be succeeded in the genoine conversion 
of iron bars into pure ]rold at Rome {Bikl. Ckem, 
p. 95). At least these luchembts of the 13th cent, 
in their researches seem to bare discovered the 
secret of a long and osefnl and strenuous life. 
Albert the Great died at the age of 87, R^er 
Bacon at about 78, Raymond Lolly at 80, and 
Arnold Villanova at 66 , at a penod when the 
avera^ life was not so long as it is now. 

la The most dbtingubhed pnpU of Lully and 
Villanova was Pope John XXII. (1316-1334), who 
jdso lived to the age of 90. He worked at al^emy 
in the Papal paJaee at Avignon, and b said to 
have oehind him 25,000,000 florins. At the 
same time he wrote a letter in which he censured 
the black magic which was practised 'in nostra 
enria* by certain clergy,—Joannes de Lemoviob, 
Jsoobns dictus Brabanunns,’and a barber-surgeon, 
described as 'Joannes de Ainanto, medicus,* or, in 
another place, 'barberins* (Raynald, Ann. Ecet. 
1317, 63). 

IX. The practice of the art of alchemy was con- 
tuued throughout Europe in the 14th cenL on the 
lines laid down by the masters of the 13th cent. 
John Cremer, Abbot of Westminster, after study¬ 
ing the art for thirty years, worked at Westminster 
in the reign of Edward XIL (1327-1377). John 
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Rnpecissa, or Jean de Roqaetidllade, wa» a FrM- 
of Aorillac In Aquitaine. Uo w«» im¬ 
prisoned br Innocent Vl. in 1356-1357. Ho qooUM 
Geber, Lullias and Villanora. In his Libtr tueu 
U the picture of a furnace. In which was practuw 

* the incubation of the philosophic ejig whence issued 
the marvellous quinteesence.* Petrus Bonus of 
Ferrara was the author of the Prtriota MarMrita 
HottUntU Thetattro ae pretiorUtimo PhiU^tophontm 
Lapide, It was written in 1330, and published at 
Venice in 1548. The term ‘ fermentum,’used by 
Albert the Great as the Latin of elixir, is apWi^ 
by Petrus Bonus to the philosopher's stone. It u 
auM used as the means ol perfectini; it: 

•apod ^tUosopbos f«rai«otum dopUcHer vidstor did: ano 
iDodo ICM Upla pbUcsoBboraiB ti Mua daiMntb compoaiUM st 
oocnplctu In eoaipwatMiM ad matnlln; nlto nodo lUod quod 

cat partkdana kiddani at IpKim complanB.' 

The chemical reactions due to it are compared with 
the working of yeast: 

• Dt priiao nodo dldtitus qood dmt lermantun p aa * a vlpdl 
f-T*— at ad St ooBTcrtit t am per, aio at lapis ooevartit ad ta 
natalla rallqua. Et dout una para ranaenti pad» ha^ ooo- 
vartare partaa paat* at boo ooOTarU, dc at hlo lapla babatcM- 
vattara pturlnaa partaa natalloaoni ad aa, at ooo o^vaatl 
(PatriM Bobos, ap. P. ScbUtambaivar. Ob PVmrB l s rt aB, p. 
lU Sehutaanber^ adds; ‘This propaatr ol uaas^maf a 
foaca to a tarca wiiboat bal^ ItacU waakened bjr tM 
p roc es s was predsaly that which ooght to charadarlaa tha 
phUosophar^ stoos. which was ao mtrch soosht a^. , Bo y 
thasa words wars wrlUan- the dbcorerr ol ladhiBi ^ glraaj o 
rbemlstry an demmt which also appaaia to hats tbs propmtjf 

• ooovsrtart ptariotas partes mstalkiruiB ad ss, ct aoo cooveru. 

Nicolss Flsmel belonged to the letter part of the 
14th century. He was bom in Pontoise ubout 
1330, and died in 1418 at the ago of 88. His dis¬ 
covery of the elixir of life in 1382 seems to have 
met with its reward. * u .r.u 

12 . .\mong the prominent nam es of the I6tn 
cent, are Basil Viuentine and Isaac of HoUud. 
The former is considered the author of the Tn- 
umpKnl Caro/ AiUimony, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the facts of his life and the aothor- 
ahip of the works attributed to him. The chief 
fact is a record in an Erfurt Chronicle under the 
year 1413: 'Eadem ctate Basilins Valentinas in 
UitI Petri monasterio rixlU’ There is a similar 
donbt as to the identity of Isaac of Holland. The 
life of Bernard, Count of Treviso, covers the 
whole 'century. Bom in 1406, he died in 1490 at 
the ago of 84, another instance of the secret of 
long life won by the alchemists probably by me^s 
of study, method, and application to wrork. He 
distinguij^es between the results of the labour of 
tho true &Iclieniut uid the counterfeit products of 
sophistical alchemists. Here there is some echo 
of the phrase of Thomas Aquinas: * aurum soph- 
isticatum.’ 

England prodneed three prominent alchemists 
in thui century. Geoiwe Ripley was bom about 
1415. and was a Canon Kegular of St. Augustine at 
Bridlington. He visited Kome in 1477. and re¬ 
turned in 1478 after having discovered tho secret 
of transmutation. He is tne author of Tfu Com¬ 
pound of Alehtmy, or Uu Ancient Hidden Art of 
AlciumU: Containing the rwAl and perfeeteet 
Mtant to make the PhUoeophePe Stone, Anrum 
labile, ecith other excellent Componn^. Uls 
IVelve Gates of Alchemy give some insight into 
the methexis of the art in England in Uie 15th 
century. They are: Calcination, Solution, Separa¬ 
tion, Conjunction, Pntrefsciion, Congelation, Ci- 
bation. Sublimation, Fermentation. Exaltation, 
Multiplication, Projection. He died in 1400 at 
the age ol 75. Thomas Dalton lived in tho middle 
of the century, and received a powder from a 
Canon of Lichfield under a promise not to use it 
until after his death. Thomas Norton of Bristol 
wrote his Crtde Hiki, or Ordinal of Alekemy, in 

144 1. gajtjfol Ul*. 

Wbkh tns bsrsR s acrcbBsi's wife: 


Th* qiibitussns I Bisd« slso. 

With oUmt ssckU bmlbv bxw. 

Whidi rtnhal peopte took bm no 
To say gvost pola sad ai o ch oMto woe.* 

ly. The 16th cent, saw a farther development 
of alchemy into tho more exact tciences of chem¬ 
istry and medicine. Par acels us, in bis stodeut 
wanderings an alchemist, became W practice a 
physician, by experience a chemist.^ He was at once 
adept and wizard, sceptic and critic. Ho wrecked 
his work by his bombast, his life by his self- 
indnlgence. At the same time, to use Browning’s 
wonK ‘the tide of Paracelsus to considrred 
the father of modem chemistTy is indisputable.' 
Gerardos Vossius says of him: ' Nobilem bane 
medichue partem, diu sepultnm avorum sriate, 
quasi ab orco revocavit lu. Parcelsus' (de Philo- 
eephia et Phil, eectie, ix. 9). It appears also from 
hts treatise de Phlebotomia that he bad discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Lavater says that 
‘though an astrological enthusiast' he was ‘a 
man of prodigious genius* {de Hatura Jtemm, 
llolcroft’s tr., vol. UL p. 179). There is a refeteneo 
to his use of laudanum on the evidence of his 
secretary, Oporinus: 


BO Uughlng mstuv In U>o»« dsTS, SBd It is bow 
U rtsI tostur* In tho Wm ol ^rspolM . . - 

^ ^•Hi was Snptv ** InmUnttw Mttw.” Bat la his tlaio ha was 
ooouBoalv baUsvod to poMSS ths donbls tioctura^Chs poww ol 
cnrtng dtsiasos aad trsasaMUiig ualsls. Oporumsoltoo wlt- 

D«a^. as bs decision both thasa sBocU. as dU also Pranci.^ 

ths srrraat ct Panosteis, who daKvlbos. la s iHUr to Ntandiw, 

a ioooewlul projsctioo St whkh ho was wswBt. ^ 

ol wbloh, good goldsa ii«otB, won oonAdod to his ksoplng. 

Paracelsns, otherwise PhUippus Anreolos Theo¬ 
phrastus Bombastns ab Hohenheim, was bom at 
E^iedeln in 1493. He studied medicine under 
hw father at Villach, and alchemy onder Tritheim, 
Bishop of Spanheim, at Wilrzborg. The character 
of his studies at Wilrzburg is best seen in the 
letter dedicatory, written in 1510, by Agrippa to 
Tritheim: 

•Quom BapoT t«c<ta^ R. P. to oaaoUo too apod ^Upoto 
nrdrtbofg) alkroaodiu ooBvacMtos, nmlta ds chjrwfcto «nu»U 
^ mackSk HiuIU ds cs b sl la ti d s. cBOtoHsqoc qaa adhoo to 
oeenito dtttoscuat, srouiis aclsstiis stqoo artitoH uas oooto- 
Bawinna.' stc. . . , j: 

It was partly in rebellion against these tradi- 
tional met^s, partly to gain as wide an experi¬ 
ence as possible, that Paracelsus spent his early 
life in travel: . , 

• Patris atuiUo prtiotiiB. dstodo pfopHs todurtrts doettaamno 
Tins to Osnnsnk lUUs, OalUs, 

reotonlbia. nnetos sst pfaotptortB (Mrfch. Adam, to 1 w. wsnB, 

Ths passage Ulastntos tho wldo toUrsst to alchtaix 
throogMt Korops at tho closo ol tho IHta omUut. 

Under tlie patronage of Stgismond rugger, I'ar^ 
eelauB learnt much in the mines of Bohemia, and 
himself speaks of his researches into folk-lore: 

• aBatorem adolMDoatsm dillUH i n B ri itinerts ha^ 
nt voBOstam satton pooHam rri fagitoi B 

OBSS s*pum ado. amutoe swss. 147»: ‘do pongrtoaHooibus st 

In 1528 he was called to a chair of physio and 
surgery at Basel. Here his over-bold denunaatwn 
of Avu»nna and Galen made him manv enemies. 
In 1528 bis fall was brought about in the c»se ol 
a eanon of Basel named Liechtenfels. This 
was cured by Paracelsus, but refused to paj wo 
recognized fee. His refusal was snpwrted by the 
magistrates, and Paracelsus to 
was at Nuremberg in 1529, at St. ^ 

Pfeffers in 1535, and at Augsborg in 1538. «e in« 
visited hloravia. Arabia, and Uung^- In* ^ 
when at Villach, he dedicated 
the States of Carinthia, « 
kindnesses with ^Wch they b^ 
father. Ho died at Salzburg in 1541, at the early 
age of 48. Ho seems to have been gmerons in 
practice of medicine. Hm epiUph says of 
him: • Bona sna in pauperes distribnenda coUo- 
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candaqoe erogaTit.' A Meptie anil fierce critic in 
alchemy, he appeaia to hare bees no lea* m in 
theology, (^neiwtedt aaye of liim : * Neo tantnm 
none toedicma*. rernm etiam nore theologue 
antor eat* (tU Pair. Doct,), Delrio placon him 
amonj^ tboae who were: 'partim atheoe, pariim 
horreUcos' (Dw^mu. Ma^iear. L 3). At the same 
time. Browning ii justified in the last words he 
places in the month of Paracelsos: 

‘lit stoop 

Into a dark tremendons sm ct deni. 

It is bot tor * Umt; I press God's tamp 
Class to njr breast; Us splsiidoar, soon or Uts, 

WUl ptsfos tbs xlocm: I shall soMrge ooc dajr. 

Yoo uBdenaaad soar 1 hava said swrarhT* 

An inrentory taken at his death shows that the 
only books he left were the Bible, the New Testa* 
ment, the Commentaries of SL Jerome on the 
Gosp^ a printed volnme on medicine, and seven 
mannscripta. ilis works were pnbli^ed by F. 
Bitbkius in 3 voU. fol. in 1658; the Hermetic and 
Alchemical writing by A. E. Waite in 2 vols. in 
1894. Jules Ammen says of him: ' He is the 
pioneer of modem chemists, and the prophet of a 
revolution in mneral science’ (J?ncyc. Brit. art. 
* AlchemyBrowning sums up his study of Para- 
oelsuB in the words: 

* Meanwhile. I have done weO, thoo^ not all welL 
As jrsC nra cannot do witboat cootempt: 

*ns tor their (ood. and Ih cr cfori Bt awhOe 
That tbrv rsjoct tbs woak, and soom tbs false, 

Hal her than pralsa tbs tUoag and true, la om t 
Bat altar, tbejr will know ats.' 

(Poracelsiu, 1835. and notcsX 

The new influence in the 16th cent, is shown by 
the violent death of Beuther, who was al^eroUt 
to the Elector Angustus of Saxony from 1575 to 
1582, and in the title of Libavins' great work 
published in 1505—AfcAymM reecffnita, tnundita, 
et ancta. It has been t^led the ‘lint text-book 
of ehembtry.’ It contains a chapter on the phil* 
osopher’a stone. In England, Thomas Chamock 
published his Brtviary o/Philotopky in 1557, his 
Bxiffue of Alcktmy in 1572, and bu memorandum 
in 1574. He was instructed in the use of mid* 
making powder by Bird, who received it from 
Ripley. It was only those who were weli*to>do 
who could carry on these experiments. The 
furnace alone cost Chamock £3 a week. The 
AUhenue^ TeHament of John Gybbys of Exeter 
in the time of Elizabeth has been published by 
James O. Halliwell (London, 1854)u 

There does not seem to have been much interest 
taken in alchemv at Oxford in the early part of 
the century. Tne Day Book of John Imnne in 
1520 contains bnt few references to alchemical 
works. There is one copy of the Commentnm 
Arf^di de ViUanova (fol. 3, a. 1); there are three 
copies of a Chiromantia de moRM (fols. 1. a. 1,8. b. 2, 
13. a. 1), and two copies of Albertns, de mineraiibue 
(13. a. 1,13. b. 2). There is also a Cray of TAeore/ton 
piaeutamm (15. b. 1) (Fletcher, dotUetanea Oxf, 
Hut. See. vol. V. p. 71 IT.). In the catalogue of 
books belonging to William Grocyn, drawn up by 
his executor, Lxnacre, in the same year, there u 
the same ahwnce of such books (Mont Burrows, 
Celleet. Oxf. Hitt. Soe. vol. xvi p. 317 AT.). Oxford 
had at this time other interests, especially the 
new learning associated with the names of Grocyn, 
Linacre, Foxe, and others. The training of 
Linacre, tho founder of the English CoU^^ of 
Physicians, the friend of Politian and Chmeon* 
dvlas, and the great Venetian publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, is in marked contrast to the recess 
wanderings of Paracelsus. 

14 . It was long before the new sciences cut 
themselves altogether adrift from the ideas of the 
alchemists. In the early part of the 17th cent, 
the brotherhood of the Hermetic philosophers 
known as the Rosicracians Iwb. see) Wonght the 
occult mysteries of the earlier alchemists again 


into notice. The brotherhood claimed descent from 
Christian Rosencreutz in 1459; bnt no evidence for 
this exists beyond their own publications. The 
controversy centred round a work entitled, Chy- 
mitche Hoehxeit Ckristiani Rotenerfutt anno 14^. 
written by Johann Valentin Andrei in 1616, and 
published at Strasabiug. Among the moot prom¬ 
inent of the Rosicruciau brotherhood was 
Maier, pbj'sician to the Emperor Rudolph 11 . (1576- 
1612). He (lUblUhed Exanun fucorum Ptendo- 
ehymioomm in 1617, Atalanta fnyient in 1618, 
Symhola aurta meneie in 1617, and the Trip^ 
anmu containing three treatises — the BasUii 
VeUentini Practiea ex Germaniea, the Crtde Mihi 
teu Ordinale of Thomas Norton, and the Tetta- 
nuntum of Cremer, Abbot of Westminster. Robert 
Fludd introduced the brotherhood to the notice 
of English physicians. Bom in Kent in 1574, he 
matriculated at St. John's, Oxford, on November 
10,1502, and took his M. A. degree in 1508. One of 
the three questions discussed by him for Inception 
in Medicine in 1605 was: * Cb^micum extractum 
minus molestis! et pcriculi affert quom quod inte¬ 
grum et naturalo* (‘Reg. Univ. Oxon.,' Oxf. Hitt. 
Soe. voL iL pt. L 193, it 161, iu. 194). In the 
same year is discussed in Comitiis: ' Incantatio 
nun valet ad curam morbi.* Fludd went abroad 
and studied the works of Paracelsus aixl the 
mysteries of the Rosiemcians. On his return he 

r raetised as a physician in London, and died in 
037. 

The Hon. Robert E^le, one of the first (iro- 
rooters of modem chemistry, and a leading member 
of the Royal Society on its incorporation in 1662, 
believed in the transmutation of metals. In 1659 
he brought to Oxford ’the noted chemist and 
Rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburgh.' Anthony 
Wood began a 'courae of chemistry’ under him 
April 23, 1063, paying 30 b. in advance, and the li^- 
ance of 30s. at the conclusion of tho class. May 3U, 
1663. *A. W. got some knowledge and exMii- 
ence; bnt his mind was still busy uter antiquities 
and music.* Among the members of this famous 
chemistry class at Oxford was ’John Lock, a 
man of turbulent M>irit, clamorous, and never con¬ 
tented,’ and ’ Mr. Christopher Wren, afterwards a 
knight, and an eminent virtuoso.’ In 1664, Mr. 
Sthael was called away to London, and became 
operator to tlie Royal Society; and continuing 
there till 1670, he returned to Oxford in November. 
(Clark, ’Wood’s Life ami Timos,’ OxT. Hitt. Soe. 
vol. xix. pp. 290, 472). The Sceptical Chemitt, Iw 
Robert Boyle (Oxford, 1680 ), contains the first state¬ 
ment of the molecular or atomic idea in chemical 
philosophy (H. C. Bolton, Catalogue <f Workt on 
Alekemu and Chemistry, exhibited at tlie Grolier 
Club, New York, 1891). He was made *1^. of 
Phisicke’ in 1665, and died in 1691. 

The Rosicrucian ideas and alcbemiatical methods 
survived to some extent at Oxford. Rliss Ash- 
mole was the contemiorary of Robert Boyle at 
Oxford, bot as a mem wr of Brazenose, and not as 
‘a sojourner.’ In 1650 he edited a work of Dr. 
John Dee, who died c. 1608, of whom Wcxid says i 
’ I have heaid some say that he was a mere 
mountebank in his profvision’C Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ 0:rf. Hitt. Soe. vol. xix. p. 308). In 1654, 
Ashmole wrote The. Way to Blitt in three books. 
’The author says that motion is the father of 
heat, and doth beget and purchase it of noth¬ 
ing, theoretically anlici|»ating modem doctrines’ 
(Ilqlton, Catalogue). Bk. iU. ch. iL treats of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. In 1677 heoflered his curios 
and Mss to the University, on the condition 
that it would build a Museum and Chemical 
I.aboratoTy. The foundation-stone waa laid Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1679, and tlie building was finished 
March 20 , 1682-1683. 
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nm lMGri|i(iaa dcac»ib«a Uik flnt pubBo labontorjr ta 
(Hlord: * Mommiib AibmolaMam: ScboU Kalunlia Utatorta: 
OfBcim CbataWjL’ Tb* thraa bfswt raotai war* pobUo: * Tbe 
ttuptnaoat... Jfwaaaww ^aAmalaamM. Th* mkblla reon 
ia tba griaaf .Valwra/ UitUrU, wbart tb* |ao(taMr of 
cfaToifcitiT, who M at praaant Ur. Robert Plot, nada tbra* tbuM 
a w*olL Tho lower room, a oallar . . . Is Um Laboratorr, 

r -rahano* oao of tb* noat baaoUful and naafol la tbo world ’ 
Woodli Lif* and Tlmoi^’ ib roL sxtL p. 66). 

It waa thuM iiader the direction of Aahmole, 
IMtrhapo the htat of the Oxford alchemuU, tiiat 
the itudy of chemUtry was placed on a Mmnd and 
public footinff. Aalunole died in June 1692, a year 
after Robert Boyle. 

In the suiter University, at the ai^e period, 
Newton, who became FeDow of Trinity in 1667, 
directed hia atodiea for aume little time to 
alchemiatioal methods, and investigated the Philos* 
opher^a Slone. Bat at Cambridge, as at Oxford, 
the newer scientific methods set a^e the dreams 
and theories of the older alchemists, and opened 
tlie wi^ to modem chemistry. 

IC ui the 18tb cent, alchemy was finally dis* 
rreJited in the person of Dr. Price of Goildford, 
tlie last of the afehemists, a distinguished amatear 
cliemist, and Fellow of the Royal Society.^ In 
May 1782 be profesned to transmute mercary into 
silver and toIJ in the p r e s e nce of a select company. 
Some of the gold tlios obtained was presented to 
George UI., and Price was made M.D. of Oxford. 
The Royal Society then pressed him to repeat 
the experiments in tlieir presence. He hesiuted, 
refttsoif, and only on the pressure of the President, 
Sir Joseph Banlu, at last reluctantly consented. 
He withdrew to Guildford, prepared an ample 
amount of laurel water, and then began to manu¬ 
facture his projection powder. On the 3rd of 
August he invited the Ro>’al Society to GuUdford. 
Only three Fellows responded to the inritation. 
He received them, and then committed suicide in 
their presence. 

In Gemiany, alchemy was laughed out in tlie 
person of Semler. He received Uie ' Salt of Life ’ 
from Baron Hirschen, and, treating it as the Philoa- 
o|iheris Stone, was surprised to find mild deposited 
in the croriUe. Klaproth analysed the *Salt of 
Life,' and found it to consist of Glauber's salt and 
sulphate of ma^esia. In the * Salt' sent by 
Semler, however, Klaproth discovered gold, thougo 
not in combination. Klaproth again consented to 
analyze Semler’s solution before the Court, when, 
of gold he found a kind of brass call^ 
tombac. On fnither investigation, it was dis* 
oorered that Semler's old servant, eager to humour 
hu master, had slipped pieces of gold leaf into 
Semler’s chemical mixtures. The servant entrusted 
tlie secret to bb wife, that in bb absence she might 

E tiase the gold leaf as before. She, however, 
ht brass instead of gold, and spent the balance 
rink. In thb way alchemy was Isuglied out 
of Germany (Cluunbers, Book of Dayt^ i* 603). 

UmotIm of Um slcboaliU did sot dlo out st onoo. Tb«r 
w«r« lUll bold Iqr the adeiiU ot Um cloa* of Um ULh eostuiy. 
TIm Aatlousfy osi* UMt 0ci(ia(M«viT«| * •xbibita bbnaell • per 
chensUn—toQui of Um mo giUr r in m ol er aip s lhl eo mod 
■ntlpothke nf Um csboJe—ot Um dlvinlnc-rod—sad sO Um 
troniporjr with wUdt Um UoakTOcisaa ebested s darker ■ffo, sad 
wUn, to our etefwUdterTsoe, hse In eoBMMcfree mitred ia our 
owa'UkoU. dattoMwryiCbL. am.) Tbe tfeee ^ (Sr ddepte to 
iltoSjaifeMrai ^SdoeepSe WM pubUebed la Loodoa In 1814, 
and oonUined reporte sad istrseta ot mmajr worke on elcbenr. 
Bolwar Lrttoali Zmmmi wm written In IMS m s itady la too 
nnUfiee of Um Roete m e to na O eorwo Clot ta 1171 wroto: 
• poubCleM a •rrot triforaaeiy purstMd has kept the 

atabrsoo of truth wbrontbiar: Um queot of gold bote at the 
mom UnM a otNwtioaUic of euboUntoo, the bodj of OMn d str* 
Is pmared te lU wmI, and LnroWwls bora* {MiddUwtmrtk, 
roLUL^ alTUl.X 

t6. Bat it was the establbbment of the Atomic 
Theory by Dalton in the beginning of the 19th 
c«nL M a working hypolhesb in practical chemistry 
that set on one side Uie theories of the alrhembu: 

Xbe nbeirretlnn of the Law of EeulraleoU sad Um Law of 
MutUploo ‘led to Um Uo* UmI Um eleoMaUrjr bodieo an aMde 


ap of Indirlabie |Mflteles osUed staeu, each barlaf a oonetant 
«cl(bt peculiar to Itaelf ; and that cfiOTkal oorohitMtiou Ukoe 
place bgr the JustapootUou of thoae atouM, Itol. lloS,lloS, 
t tolLotc.,afroupof atouMUuieunitedbetecmllKlaiarrfrfuli. 
Tbli M Um atouiio bjrpoUMoio ot Dalton' (U. Watt, Ittonmmu 
eSmtorp. MO. p, tif). 

Immutability hiw been the recognued law of the 
elements: 

' Our molecuki, on tho oUwr hand, art unalterable br wn; 
ot tho prnirBSMt which go on In tbo preecnt ttote of tninfe. 
and trterr thdiridna) of each l y e rl ee te ot exactly the nuiM 
auanltuiie. ... In opeoulsUne on the oaoee of thu eMuItty, 
we are debarred from Imegialnp soy oauee of eqnaUaauon, oa 
account of the inunutabUitjr of oaeh indjiidual wolo c nle. U 

10 dlflleult, on Um oUrer hand, to ooo e ebro of wlectloo and 
ellwiliiaticio of Interaodiale rarietlM. lor where oaa t h ee r 
oUralaated BwlecolM have fone to, if, m w« hare reason lo 
beiiere. the hydfoueo, eio., of tho taed Man la roaipnaad of 
inolecnleo idmtkal ia aU reepocti with our ownt* (Clark- 
Maxwell, Tktcry U*ot, IM. p. MX 

Thus, nnder the most advanced theory of Cbcni* 
btry and Pbj'sics in the 19th cent., Uie trans¬ 
mutation of elements was inconceivable. Yet 
there were masters of chemical philosophy who 
entered a caution against the exclusion of possi¬ 
bilities. 

TUdeo writes: ‘The mcdecular theorv hse been adopted ta a 
•oaiewhat rlfld lonn, not bjr rraaon of anjr apodal roarkUoa 
of my own rcsardlnjr Ita pannaaeacs as a sdenUfle truth, but 
bees use I am mUeSed bjr my exprrienoe that, whalsver Iona 

11 may ultimately aaoume, it ie eren now a moot important and 
almoal iadiepeiMabls aid to leaohliy cbrmlstfp* (/arrad. Ie 
C^*mirml PAUemopAf, London, USS, p. vilk In traaite of the 
Periodlo Law and Mendeleh^e 1U4e. be mys: 'TIue table 
raqairee a tew remarks, la tbs Brut place, tbec* are eooM 
elements, as, lor tetanoe, ooppsr. (fiver, and gold, tor whldi a 
piece cannot readdr bs found. Silver Ie uodoubcsdlr aUladj 
though not verp dosefy, with aodinm, whilst it is also oooaectsd 
with copper on Um one hand and with mercury oa the other. 
Odd atea Is unquesUonshly triad, whOet the pfaUmnn metale 
to whldi It Is Biost aesrly related exhibit even atomicity * (fh. 
p. tiSX There otUl remained eo uM th te behind which was not 
altogether char, and this, too, in the unportant metals, sHver 
and gold. 

17 . The discoveries of the Becquerel rars and 
the isolation of the element radium by M. and 
.\Ime. Curie in the opening years of the 2i)tli cent, 
have oMned nn far-reaching powibilituw, and have 
induced many leading cbemuts to conceive the idea 
of the transmutation of the elementn. At the 
Leicester Meeting of the British Aaaodation on 
Aug. 1, 1607, Lord Kelvin challenged these infer¬ 
ences. He maintained that it was almost abso¬ 
lutely certain that there ore monr different kinds 
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own 
specific quality, and th^ different snbstanoes, snrh 
os gold, silver, lead, iron, etc., consist each of 
them of atoms of one invo^ble quxdity, and that 
any one of them b incaMble of muiu transmuted 
into any ot^r. He thus combated the recent 
assertion regaling tho transmutation of metals, 
and continued to regard on atom os the ultimate 
indivbible unit of matter, and the electron, or 
electrion, as on electrical atom. 

The dMcuatei 00 Sid Aug. 1907 was sn event in the history 
of chemical sdeooe. Profanaar RuUMrtord, la MMsiag the 
debate, held that the discovery of the clectran had act as yet 
dieprai^ the atomic theory. All attempfa to Had aa eiscUtM 
with a podtlve charge of ekeiridty had tailed. ‘Tbough we 
oaa Uberato the electroas of mattor very tmly, there Is no 
evidence that the tiberatloa of the electroa tewie to the die- 
Integration of an atom.* Sir Waiiam Ramn^. aa a chsi^ 
diaagraed with Lord Kdvla sad Professor RotherfCrdL The 
Utter tel said thM there was 00 cvldsaoe that Um toss ^ 
•lectforw altered Um atom Perbans ooC R»1 (Arr* im r^ 
dour Uat (As gwta ^ tUdtnma did sa Hr daclar^ 
puidag radlom htfmeUenny dosed ia s glaae veaul, the 
irooe, eawaaUBg from the radluai tbmigk te gl— 
taUlng oa a alckai bar pUoed ta Juxtapoelt^ *^y** 

after a certain time, of oovetiag the te w^ a Bha <d rsdlw 
active matter, which could be sejiaratol hj cbmaical trritini^ 
HU eoaefttem wm that some kuid «d traammUtloo 
place. the "lefl Ulo eoms other snlataaca thU 

dteiiMUtead by iU ndlowetivlty. Lord IMvin. U hU 
rS^.aSdtette tecoveryof the prctetUe of radmm^ 
be^ most auggeeUre, and had ppmed om ey« 
dUeoveri ss , never suspoctrd or of.^^ str Wllllain 

Rsas^ then aowuncod a fartiMr dioDOvery. He bad pnste 
ttetw!^ radios* was UoUtedln abotUe. slur al^ 

It nave oB aa cmaastloa, and the new gae hettoia. W^hett 
that wao Isnlatod. H p wo oed bcflnai and 

IS!»riai«y ahe, which U ooiUectiited an p geo fliU grauads ts 
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b* iMd. Ag»iB, vbta UmU —lawtiow «m dh io l red la copper 
•otuUoo it produced the new •Irnont oUtod ugoo, bat bow, 
wbM Um ridhim eaianattoa wm$ d to rohred ia water, aad Um 
CUM* were extracted tram the water, Um rMolUac prodoctioa 
waeaotbeliain, bullUldadiedeleiiimtiMOO. Tbaee marrellotM 
propertko at radium Ukm deacribed bp 8(r William Banwap 
Mem abaoet to realim Um aadent dreaaM o< Um alcbeaileU. 
llaa It after all been reeerrad for Um dMmiataof the tOU> cent, to 
Bad in ladhun Um PbOoeopber^ StocM, and to prore It to hare 
Um power of traaernuUnc jet unkaown ckmeate into poldT 

LmouTCUL—M. Borthelot, Lee Ortpeam de rdteAimk, Paris, 
IMS: J. Farneon. BtSfliofAeea C B e iia f oa: a Ceta/epHe ^ (Ae 
AUAeaueaZ, CktmieaJi, aad Pkmnmaenttieal bocJU ta fAe ColU*- 
fiea tAe lots Jamn Kewaa a/ KtUa aad DotHm, £ef., t 
Tola, (aeapow, UM; H. C Bottos, Ctatogat of workM ea 
dfcAr m y aad Cktmittrf nkibUtd mt lAe OroUrr Club, Now 
York, 1891; Aaoo., Letee *if (Ae ddrpa ia AtcAemeetiMl 
PkOomfkt, London, 1814; A. B, Wahe. TAe U t rmu t w aad 
dkAraM^ WritiuM b/ Pkitipput Awreofar Thtcp kr athit 
AomSaef, ^ LfcAcaAefat, eoUrd PmrattUus cAe Great, t voln, 

Loadoo,iaM. Thomas Barns. 

ALCHERINGA. —The name applied bj the 
AnintJt, Kaitiab, and Unnuttjent trioM of Centnl 
Aastndut to the mythical past in which their an* 
oeston were formed, and their ceremonie* and rem* 
latioiut inntitQted. Acoording to Spenoer-Gillen 
(Aor. TV. p. 745h the word alrheri ineann 'dream' 
(hot cf. FL xri. 490), and Atcherin^ ia eqnivaJent 
to ' Dream Times.' Analogous beliefs are foond in 
other tribes to the north of the Amnta; the 
Warramunga term ocHTesponding to Alchtringa is 
Wingara. 

I. In the AJeheringa existed at the outset, ae- 
cording to the Amnta myth, the ancestors whose 
spirits they regard as incarnated in the men of the 
{Resent day; tiiey were at most semi-human, but 
possessed more thiu human powers, and are credited 
with the formation of natoial features such as the 
Maodonnell Ranges; in the Aleheringa period these 
amorphous inajMrficwi, who were transformed into 
human beings and later underwent initiation cere¬ 
monies, travelled over the country in totem com¬ 
panies, each carrying acAwnn^a (see Avstrauans), 
and at the spots where they camped are the present 
okuanikiU^, or local totem centres. The Amnta 
distinguish four ^cheringa periods: (a) creation 
of man from the inapertica; (A) institution of dr- 
nmeision with the stone knife; (e) of the ariltha or 
mica operation ; (</) of regulations regarding mar¬ 
riage. Origii^ly the country was covered with 
salt water, which was withdrawn towards the nortli; 
two ungambikula ( = *self-existing') in the western 
sky saw to tlie east some taoperfuia; with their 
knives they released the half-formed arms and legs, 
slit the eyelids and so on; after circumcising the 
men Utey hecame lixards. Some of the nneircum- 
cised men were eaten hv oruneha (evil spiritiO, who 
were killed by men of the lizard totem. In the 
next two stages an oknirabcUa (sage) introduced 
rixcumcisioa with the stone knife, and taught the 
little hawk totem group to perform the operation; 
they also formed the four intermarrying classes, 
but without associating them with marriage regu¬ 
lations. ^ More inaptHwa were transformed; men 
of the wild cat totem instituted the mica ceremony, 
and the ordv of the initiation ceremonies was 
arranged. Finally, the Emu people introduced the 
resent marriaM i^rictions. According to the 
^nmatjera and Kaitish, the inmintera (the Amnta 
inaptrhea) were formed into human bmngs by an 
old crow ; he returned to get his stone knife with 
which to dronmdae them, and in his absence two 
lizard men from the south circumcised and suUn- 
cised the men, and performed the corresponding 
operation on the w'oroen. Another Kaitish tradi¬ 
tion makes the transformers two boys to whom 
Atnatu (a god) sent down stone knives. Some of 
the ancestors were men {tritoa) when they were first 
formed. In the Kaitish tribe the travels of the 
gronps of totemic ancestors are almost wanting, 
or possibly forgotten; the various spots are said 


to have been peopled by one or two ancestors, 
who sometimes carried cAwn'ii^a. 

a. The Urabunna, the neighbours of the Aranta 
on the other side, also have their mythic period, 
named Ularaka; the ancestors of the totemic groups 
were semi-human and lived on the earth or braeath 
it; they had superhuman powers. The ancestors 
of each totemic group at the present day were few 
in number, and there is no myth of the cAsnspa 
being carried. The Urabunna belief thus differs 
widmy from that of the Amnta and Kaitish. and 
comes near that of the Warramunga (see below). 
The semi-human ancestors wandered atout the 
country potting mti-aurli (spirit individuals) into 
rocks and pools, and these subeeqoently became 
men and women, who formed the firM totem groups. 
These mai-attrU are continually undergomg re¬ 
incarnation ; as a rule, with the Amnta they in¬ 
habit different localities according to their totem ; 
but in the Urabunna and other tnoea those of two 
or more totems may inhabit the same place. Each 
re-incamated individual b held to change hb 
hratry, totem, and sex on re-incamation; after 
eath ne goes back to the spot where he was left 
in the Ularaka, and thb regardless of the totem to 
which he may for the time being belong In the 
Wonkgongam tribe, north-west m Lake Eyre, tlie 
Urabunna belieb prevail, with the exception that 
they accept the Amnta belief as to the iiM^perfira. 

3 . The Unmatjera bold that every totemb an¬ 
cestor had hb clan as well as hb totem ; tbe totem 
changes in their belbf, as in that of the Amnta, in 
successive inesunations, the clan seldom or never. 

4 . The Warramunga, Walpori, Tjingilli, and 
other tribes hold that every one b the incarnation 
of a Wingara ancestor; but these latter are regarded 
as having been fully formed men, and ml tbe 
members of a totemic group at the present day are 
looked on as tbe descendants of one ancestor who 
wandered over the country leaving spirit ^ildren 
in trees and rocks; they believe ^t if a woman 
strikes one of these trees with an axe, the spirit 
child will enter her body. Tbe ancestor began hb 
traveb under ground, and then came op to tbe 
surface; ehuringa are known in thb tribe, but not 
assoebted with individuals. These belieb are 
shared by tbe Umbab and Gnanji, but the btter 
hold that women have no moidnoj or spirit part; 
coEMequently spirit female children, though they 
exist, do not take human form. The Binbinga idso 
hold that one totemic ancestor formed memoem of 
a group, and left Ulanji spirib which emanated 
from his own body. 

5 . In tbe Amnta tribe at the present day a msTi 
marries a woman of hb own or any other totem ; in 
the other tribes totemic exogamy is enforced. Tra¬ 
dition says that in the Aleheringa times men 
invariably married women of their own totem; the 
classes, too, were originally non-exogamous, and tlie 
present regulations came down from the north. It 
seems clear that the progress of social changes 
from north to south coiraponds with the facts; 
but there b much divbion of opinion as to the 
value of the remainder of tbe myths. They are 
treated as mere «tiologi^ myths by Andrew 

and others, as genuine hUtorical traditions 
by Spencer and others. It seems clear that some 
port of them cannot be historically true; for the 
totem groups are represented as living exclusively 
npon their totems; and some of these, su^ as 
gmbe ud plants, are not in season for more than 
a portion of tbe year. 

bvsSATvaa — Spsoccr - CIDmi, Satiwt Tribn, 1880, pp, 
ll^m, 887-4S8, SortJktm TrOm, 1004, pp. 118-171, tic. 
PL stL 428-4XS, rhoi tlw rtows o( Um Boutbira Aranta KOr 
rrainiks oa Um AlcbctlBM laKvads ms Lsng. AMb/ Origitu, 
100 a, sad Ntervf 0 / tA« ratsw; Dnrkhelm’s sit. in JLSae iQ. 
(1801) to, via; MS slao Vsa Gsanep, MpfAcs H d* 

Auitrmti*, I90i p. xliv L N. W. ThOMAS. 
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ALCOHOL.—The ojw of alcohol in eome form 
or other haa been familiar to man from a Tery 
early period in bU raoe-exurtenoe; in all ages of 
which we have any record, in all climates, amongst 
tribes of the moat varied degrees of culture, it haa 
been and still ia an agent with marked effecta on 
the individual and the race. The name is Arabic 
in ori^n [al-ko^, * oollyrium,’ the fine powder used 
to Siam the eyelids). 

Aleobol. M wa kaow It ta oeUnaiy uw, h property aaa^ 

• rttyrl alooboi,' a»d is oiM ol a ssrtss—dlsUwpiW*^ 

pfopeftkt frwn OBS aaoUwv by thsir boUing potol, U*^ ipsi^ 

R^y, aad Ibslr polsonoui sgsctr-co e s toing ot car'x*. 

woo>Ca<xC bsluf wMMsous la tasU, It Is stkM to athyl 
aa that tbs laltas nay bs sold for Indiutrial purposes 
tax M iMtbyUtsd s^Hta rtMsI oQ ooataliw amyl and s^l 
a| fw | >«>| as ««a as othsr by-producU of fermantatioo. aad m 
nsoallT prsosnt along with other aaalogoaa mbstanM In 
aloohoUc Uqoors; bat as thdr amount ia small aad 
actios sufaahUary, they wtQ not ba further refarrsd to. 
Alcohol ia formed from suw by the action of 
the yeast-fungus, a unioellalar organism which 
excites fermentation in saccharine solotiona. A 
molecule of sugar is thus split up into alcohol and 
^i^lxioio Aci<l (ftlung with some oollAtcfBJ product#)s 
There is a natural limit to the strength of the 
alcoholic liquor which ia tbos formed (apart from 
the amount of sugar present); when alcohol 
reaches a strength of 16 p.c. by volume, it stops 
further fermenUtion. Most * natural wm«^ roch 
as claret, contain only from 8 to 12 p.c. alcohol, 
as it is but rarely that the grape-juire U sug^ 
enough to allow of the formation of alcohol to the 
hig^t possible extent. Stronijer winee, such as 
port ana sherry, are ' fortified * by the addition of 
aJeoboL It should bo noted that mankind h^ in 
all ages made natoimlly fermented drinks from 
any available material. By more ooroplicatod 
nroceMe^ beer or ale is produced either from 
MU*Icj*inAlt or tonie tho ftrength in 

alcohol varying from S p.c. or less up to 8 or 9 p.c. 
The strongest drinks, such as brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, and liqueurs, are manufactured with the 
aid of distillation. . 

I. Physiological effects of alcohol.—Alcohol is 
a poison for protoplasm, that is, for the soft nlastic 
material which is the essential constituent of every 
one of the minute cells that make up Irnng 
organisms, whether animal or vcgeUhle. Its 
poiaooouB effect in very dilate solution w 
shown on lowly oiganisms 
JUei 4 w, 1888, voL up. 1*8; VSoodb^. ‘P^h- 
olocy of Alcoholism * in Kelynack's Dnnk Problem, 
pp. 52-66), and the more finely orgmiix^ oelu 
are most snaceptible (Overton, Sludien uber dt« 
Sarkoae, Jena, 1901). Let us brieflv trace the 
effects of alcohol when taken Into the human body 
in moderate quantity. 

(1) With the feeling of warmth in ^ stomach, 
there is an increased secretion of gastric juice sneh 
as is produced by any irritant.^ Of the two eon* 
stituents of the gastric juice, it is not so m uch t he 
pepsin ss the hydrochloric acid that is thus secret^, 
«ii.l recent research indicates that the digestive 
quality of the secretion depends very largely on 
Uie nature of the stimuloa Hence it is probable 
that alcohol is of but slight valne as a digestive 
aid By quickening the movements of the stomach 
and indues, it helps the expulsion of gases. 
If Uken In concentrated form or m too great 
ouanlity. it decidedly retards digestion, and fre¬ 
quent repeUtion of such doses is apt to bring on 

**’"!^A52ib3 passes in about 15 mino^ Into the 
blU and lymph vesseK and u thns rapidly 
diffused through ths yanous tiswes; it fori^ 
compound with the colouring matter of the blood 


which takes up and gives off oxygen less readily 

(Woodhead, /.c. p. 57). Heoce ths normal changes 
in the tuane cdu are interfered with, and this is 
one of the causes of the accumulation of fat in 
certain alcoholics. The waste prodneU are apt to 
be retained too long by the cells. , 

(3) The nerve-oelTs of the brain, the most highly 
organiied and delicate of the tissues, vciw early 
show the effect of alcohol, hlany of the best 
observers of their own mental processes, such ss 
HelmholU and Huxley, have expressed themselves 
strongly as to the hannfal effect of minute doses 
of aloonol on brain work. It would seem that 
the ‘stimulating’ effect ia really due to paralysis 
of the very highest nerve-centres, so that cbecr- 
fnlneM, wit, and reckleaanesa have freer play. 
Large nnmbers of psychometric experiments under 
conditions of the greatest accuracy prove that 
alcohol in small dietetic doses exercises a distinctly 
paralyxing effect on the working of the brain. 
Some mental processes are quickened for a *hoTt 
time, and then a retarding effect shows itself, 
which is prolonged and much more_ t h a n oanoels 
the apparent beneficial result. With the early 
faeility there is apt to he loss of accuracy (Horsley, 

• Effects of Alcohol on the Homan Brain,’ BrU. 
Joum. of Itubritly, Oct. 1906; Kildin, 

ArhtiUn, ed. E. Kraepelin, 1901-1902; NeUd. 

' Bsychometrio Tests on the. Action of Alcohol. 
Bri. Jtmm. of Irubr., Oct. 1903). The greater 
the demands made on psychic activity, the more 
mark^ is the interference caused by alcohol. An 
invariable result Is that the person experimented 
on has the delusion that he is doing better with 
alcohol than withont it. The depressing rcsalu 
of a slight intoxication may last from 24 to 36 
hours (Kiirer, Tranmetioiu of the hUemat. Anti^ 
akoM CemgrtM*, Basel, 1906). The effect of the 
regular consumption of alcohol—say 1 to 2 ntres 
of l^r beer per dfrin—is distinctly preiudiclal to 
all lands of intellectual effort (Kftrx and Kimepdin. 
Pwkol. Arbeiten, 1900); and in general the more 
difficult mental operations are more impaired Uian 
the easier. As for the idea that habituation 
produces a certain immunity to alcohol, this is 
problibly duo to a blontinff of tbo norre*- Such o 
result is apt to be associated with a dangerous 
tendency to augment the dose in order to experi¬ 
ence the agreeable effect, just as srith morphine 
(Kraepeli^ifaiicA Hed. IPocA, 17th April, lOW). 
ExperimenU on the tentoru fnnetions (tight, 
hearing, simple touch, etc.) wiow, from the first, 
diminatian m accuracy and rapidity. The motor 
functions of the body are generally inflUMced 
favourably by alcohol at first (trey, AleofuA ijad 
Muekdermitaung, Leiprig. 1003; 

Pfiilger’s Arehiv, 1903; Dostr^ Jown. Mid. efr 
BruxelUs, 1897); the amount of work is increas^, 
and is more ea^y performed; but dter a brief 
Mnod oxtending xt most to 20 or 30 minutm, there 
comes a prolonged reaction, so that the total 
is distinctly diiuulvantagooua The popular 
that alcohol strengthens and increases workmg 
capacity b accoonUble for a vast amount ol 
drinking among the working classes. 

(4) The effect of alcohol on the arculauoo 
(Monro and Kindbr, ’Critical Kedew of ^ 
Alcohol and the Otfdio-VaKJuIar System. 

Temp. JUv. 1903 - 1904 ; AW, ’Pharm^lo^ 

Acti^ of Ethyl Alcohol.* Mtd. Temp. J^- 

1905) b to cause first a dibUUoo of the small 

veseeb, especially of the skin, 

the face a^a feding of warmth. 

tion of the pulse S frequently, but not ■{^n. 

prodneed by small doiss, but ^e aveiW for too 

whole d»rhmy ^ lowered. If the pube 

b low to oegin with, aleobol will not raire it. On 

the whole, experimenU show that alcohol does not 
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j-trengthen heart, bat rather the roveme. 

there oiay be a ihort stunolating eflect throogh 
reflex action just after ita admimatration. Lra 
hoeee are stroogly depressive. 

their oxida¬ 
tion interfered with by alcohol. There is. further, 
increasod loss of beat from the body, with lowering 
of tmmture through the dilaUUon (paralyria) 
• the blood-veaeela lienee comes quickened and 
deeper respiration, so that alcohol u indirecUy a 
rejpi^tory etimolaat (Binx, TktrapUd, Gtgtnunri 


1809). 

(6) The value of alcohol U still the 

•Object of keen diacussion (Roeemaon, Pfltiger's 

and 100). All 

loi^t that wge quantities of alcohol are poisonous, 
^d It would seem that the most minute d^ that 
»wve any demonstrable effoct act prejudicially on 
the nervous tiMue^ Still it is oonceivable tliat in 
i^****^ alcohol may be serviceable to the body. 
In ^ doses, from 9U to 98 p.e. is oxidixed ; he^t 
U thereby produc^, wd alcohol, it b said, aui thus 
Wee the place of other materials, each as fat or 
^'Vw^ and Benodikt, ExperimenU 
Matter and Energy, Washington, 
,““y *** glycerine, or 

whose total Sect 

tinctly poisonoua Alcohol can neither build up 

favourable action 
mil lLv* ^ producing energy b probably much 
Sr by^Upobonoui effect, 

durif ^ “*“• intermediate pro- 

p* deaJing withitlschafer, 

^^pook of Phynohgy, rol. L p. 882). Thb con- 
cmsion of physiologu^ science b in harmony with 

“w”; ^pJoyers of Ubour. etc. The 

Kood effjKts of alcohol are similar to those obtained 
irom other more or less dangerous stimulants and 
narcotics. 

w ^^boliam (Intoxication). - When 
^oohol IS taken to produce intoxication, 

’ ^f*««trol perwption. and the other 
‘Ugher faculties are affected first. With greater 
f “d speech, there b a oertluu 
«»«ronment; a ouiet person may 
b^me lively and witty, unwontoS confidences ai^ 
^n, and there may be assertiveness and quarrel- 
•houting. and other noisy 
iniiicato the fne play of the em<i 
“ «»nie* motor impairment, shown by 
epwwh and i^gg^ng gait; drowsinwn, 
nn^lar paralysis, and even coma may supervene 
ine topereture may become dangerously low, anc 
in Uie umrst casM respiration and circulation may 
paralyzed. 8boit of thb, after 6 to 12 houre 
awakens ^m hb drunken sleep witli 

P®*i ^ tbirst, flushed face 

aM eyes, beailache, and mental confusion. These 

suming it, and the stability or resisting power of 
the p^n imbibing. Persons with a special 
cerebral suscepUbihty may develop wild 
exatemeot with a oomparatively small dose. Such 
persons may suffer from an insane or alcoholic 
he^ty, epilepsy, injuries to the head, or ante- 
ctMeut msanity. An automatic drmim-state in 
which complicated, it may be criminal, actions 
^ performed quite nnoonsciously, b sometimes 
pp alcobolbm (Sullivan, Alcoholinn, 

3* Chronic alcoholism.—Excess has been defined 
•i^ythmg over that iraonnt of alcohol which the 
b<wy can completely dbpotte of in 24 hours, but a 
complete definition must include cases where any 
pormanent mischief is prodnce<l during a lifetime, 
oince 1884 , when Anstie declared 1| oz. of abeolnte 


alcohol to be the physiulomcal limit, the tendency 
amongst scientific writer* has been steadily towanis 
reducUon of thia Abel (/.e. Sept. 190^ p. 275) 
OOTclndes that the * moderate ’ or average permb- 
SIble quantity of alcohol b represented by one, or at 
roost two, glaKws of wino (10 p,c.) in the 24 hours; 
t^t u about half an ounce of absolute alcohol at 
the OTUida Other* (e.y. Max Griiber, quoted by 
^ Inebriety, Jan. 190^1. 
p. ICo) Imld tMt as even such a small quantity may 
impair fnncUon, it would be rash to assert that 
Uiw would be harmlcM to the vast majority of 
unkind if taken habitnally and indefinitely. The 
ordmaiT sigiu of chronic afoobolbm are doe to the 
iiabitual ^mg of mneh larger quantities. Sneh 
M loMB of appetite, especially for breakfast, foal 
tongue, breath, wnth often a peculiar easily 
recognizable odour, morning vomiting, expectora- 
twm of yellow tough mucus, dyspeptic and intestinal 
Uiaorders. Very fine tremor*, most marked in the 
mo^ng, are present to tongue, fingers, and lower 
liml*. hleeplewness b freqnent; speech shows a 
ion at enspoees; memory, espectolfy for names, b 
”*^^rive; there b a difficulty to coming to a 
d^iw or to concentrating the attention, and a 
dmnclination for bodily or mental exertion. The 
victim of alcohol shows a want of toitbtive, and 
may give promises with the intention, but without 
the power, of keeping them. Self-respect bemmes 
impaired, and by selfishness, neglect of wife, child- 
ren, and other dependants, looseuingof self-control 
Md want of tmtiifntoem, the moral deterioration 
u signalized. 

Dtptotwnia, or periodical inebriety, b more 
tre^^uently shown to women than to men. After 
an intenal of abstinence^ complete or relative. 
«rae* an overmastering impulse to drink. The 
time of recurrence may be quite irregular, to other 
^ It may be every weelc fortnight, month, or 

rfiTk il P duration of the 

b also v^ble. Wo are all subject to 
pencrfieity, even in regard to our brato for^ and 
m dipsomani^ there b usually a more than 
ave^ instability of nerve. They show a dose 
analogy to the oondition found in epileptics. 
DeJtnutn tremens b a form of aente alcobolbm 

if*"®®* bron a period of specially 

heavy drinking without taking or thV^t 
may have been precipitated by some shock to the 
nervous system (mental, phyrical, or acute dbe.se 
such M raeunioma). A freouent early symptom b 
•^••toste for dnnk, whilst hallocinations, with rest- 

become more 

imd more marked. The bands are constantly at 
ork, picking at the bedrlothes, going through the 

el®- Tremors llLome 
ooai^r, ^d are present all over the body Thu 
imnd is ineptly acUve. talking inSbJrentlv 
wing boning visions, hearing whbper* plo’t! 

r Terror and suspicion are cemstant ♦ 

lSre*b*reLld“?n'l" the tem^ra-’ 

complicating diseaws are apt to 
ropervene. After an acute stage of 3 or 4 ^vs 

Bat the% of » 
f... ro*®*| increai^ with each succeeding attack 

SdT nmcTlt"' “ conparatively rare in women. 

S : •» .u “ common amongst drinker* of 

“K^wtoe or beer! 

^ ^ ^iriKw tremens b a form of 

^tmuoo* alcoholic delirium (deErtum ebriesum, 

ssvlit!!, “ ^#*1 often sends patients to 

tli« * AIcoMk dementia b not unemnroon as 
^final state of chronic drinkers of alcohol; the 
JJiTOptoms point to an exaggeration of the ordinary 
* 1 ****’ alcohol, as descriS 

aoove. Loss of memory, uriubility, lowering of 
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tnent*! tone, and Ion of telf-control may become ao 
marked as to reaoire asylum treatment. 

Bdiklw UwM dcAiiIto loniM ct slooboBe imnlty, skobol nay 
be tb* necUit^ auam in TMteia ionM of BtenUl disarder. It u 
prptebly Ih* moat powwtol pndufotifto tsetor, afUr STPldlia. 
b tanlac c*o***l pandrsia ot tha in aa na Knapelin (JTaaM. 
ITmL raSL. April leoS) anruaa that SO p.c. ol oaaaa o( ganaral 
panlrils wooM not occur U akohol wara baaiabad from tba 
world. Tha uact paroaataga ol saj lnra faunatas dua to aloobol 
la aonawbat dlAouH to aacartab, owi n g to yaxylng waja ol 
cooqdllBg wd ditBcultiea b gaCtiRg at tba tacts ol 

Um patiaats’ hiaibory. Procn U to SO p.e. ol tba baaaa ara ao 
Unougb drink, and b raeant raara this paroanUg* baa tsnd^ 
totocnaaa.aipaciaHy bhryacJtiaa(Clouatoti. Mfntal 
p. nay Tba proporthm of woom to men tbna aflttctad la b 
Italy 1 to 11, b Oaraianr 1 to 16, b Austria 1 to A, b Naw York 
Cfty 1 to £, b Parte and Edtebaryb about tba aama. Takbg 
Oraat Birttab all orar, tba proportioa ot woman to man te about 
1 to Si, slgniflcant arMeaea of tba amount of drbkbg amonnt 
woman b this oounUr (Hoppe. TatasrAeM, etc. p. S74 9. t 
Rowntreo and SbarwaO, Trmp. ProtUm, Appsadlz, 466). 
AOowaaoa moat ba made (or tba Hkahlto n d tbat maar smo suc¬ 
cumb to aloobol would b Ka abaenca braak dowa manlany b 
soma otbar war, b rlrtoaof tbair im da hla nerroua sratem. and 
it bM baan itot^ tbat Um bahitual babriatoa of tba Loodoa 
polka oourta rarely baooma carttttebljr taaana (Oarawell. SeoUisA 
V^andSury.TWm. IMS,IL 1^ 886). OenutaaepUwwy 
be placed by aloobol; If p raa ao t atniady. it la taantably mada 
aroTM by drink. Not aaldon earn aaca oaaaa of apUautifocm 

conTulaiooa coming or» after a long couraa of Inebrtety ; tbtroro 
Indocad byaapactellyaayafaboat. Not tba bcab o^. but tba 

otber diytelooa of tba narroua syatam, are »arjr apt Jo la damage 
byobrouioaleobolkm. Moat darartartotic to muibpte a^rOia. 
an bflammatlon ot tba narrta bagbnbg to tba fMt ^ baodt, 
and adranebg upwarda if tba oauaa pandata, UU a fatal roautt 
oooura. Thara ara ebangaa In aaaaatloo, such aa *"*“*»^ 

♦ naadka and pba.‘ patoa, great mnacular tenda m aaa, dlndnldrad 

analbUitT to toBcb; there te toaa of power goiiM on bcompleCa 

pntmlydb, and tbare te mantal datcriwatioa. Tba dteema w 

tba at^acerat drinking of woBioa. »» to much agrramt^^ 
eoaatftJan of utonSe, aa waa ibown to aa apidamic which 
ooenn^ raoaatly to Urarpod. Manebastar. ^ other to w in 
tba north of England. Tha oauaa hart waa tba axeamira drink- 
Inc ol b®er wnntnfiqrid from InTort-^nfor, In which 
wM present as an Imimritr. SareralotbariMuralgicandjetanl- 
cord aggettona ara oauaed or aggrarated by chro^ a kxm nti a m 

g. Tissue chang^es caused by alcohoL —Most 
of the disorders that wo have been describi^ 
are associated with pathological changes, ei^ly 
recognii^ through the roicroecope. The rarious 
I»artA of the body are able to recover from the 
poisonous effect of even a lar^ dose of alcohol. 
And, so far. the functional disturbance in the 
cell eludes the best methods of examination that 
we posBcss. If, however, the poisonous dose is 
repeated indefinitely, there comes a time when 
organic changes occur, and these are nsnally irre¬ 
mediable. Thus degeneration, indicated by changed 

microscopic appearance, mav be found in the cells 
of the brain, cord or spinal nerves, in the heart 
nioscle, the walls of the hlot^-vesseU, the liver- 
cells. eta ; and at the same time there may be an 
increase of fibrous tissue, ‘the lowest structure 
in the body* (Woodhead in Kelynack’s Drtnk 
Protttm). . 

5 , The effect of alcohol on morbidity.—Besides 
the purely alcobolio forms of (Usease, such as cir- 
rhosu of the liver and aloohoUo neuritis, a large 
proportion of the illness found in hospital and in 
privatepraetice is indirectly due to alcohol (Jaoquet, 
Prtaat Mid,, 1899. p. 338). Not only are the tissues 
directly damaged, but the resisting power of tke 
indy to disease is greatly lowered by exoesaive 
drinking. 

Acute pMumoitte, for iasteaos. Is mors sp« te occur, sad 


driiOMM b sbout ■ OaMS ss te^sj maoogrt 

. Jopiaba te oppomd to Uis vtew Umt 

^oSSTtoBtetebm Um Bk S^ of Us outet- .» .Uw aorroo s 

b;^SSte5ktaS^y Amoogst.uadwsbdrb^ 

StelSStofrom 1*»> tte- 

Um body Itebte te It Uisa smoafst psmooo loOoteagotbM 
JSJLrSLwuIckbMM. TrwumStmM of /HkA. 5ml roL xL 
oMtartbM Sikss soeount of tbs i iabss MIy eoa. 
]l!f£L b^Sctedmlatesloebottcs Hr#. 00s ossatedoub* tbat 


drink te Isrgoly napansibte tor Um wfcte ■prm d prtrsteaea of 
tubcrcukste. voarrial dis mw art Tory trsquaoUy acquirsd b 

Um btexkated stete, wbca tba lower pMteooB tMoaoM MorwiM. 

b Um aray they an aiuch bM frequrot a a to ag abstofaitag 
sotdbn Uian auMOg noo-abstalaera. la Uicir trea t tiMs t. absUn- 
enot from aloobol ■ usoaUy oojobod. SypbOto te much wore 
doatrocUyeaBMagchronkdrbkcrs. mmtbenrpMa'rpobitof 
rbw, Um worst oasos for operatioa an tbow of ebronio drinkrrs. 
Tbcy tekt anasUMUoi badly, tbrir tteraas do not boa] wril. and 
tbry an Uabb to srpUc cot^baUoas. CUakal enrrtenco te 
oouitemod by nasMrous oxperimeolaoo aabuUs; rabiin^ gulUM 
pigs, (owla, etc., hare bem sbosm, if treated for a UnM wHh 
akobol to trsa moderate doses, te bs much more •uscaptibb to 
Um gertiM ot tetaiios, spboio tvrrr, tuberenkMte. dipbUMria, 
ate., than aao-aloobotteea anbrnte (Abbot, MMaixb, IjUtbaa 
eron ■uoanarteed by Woodboad b b*. rif-X 

Certab FriciMliy Sociattes to tba UttiUd Kingdom ooatest 

antircly of total abaUbers, aod Um amoimt of ateknasa aatoant 
te, to a maritad licgrcc, lam tbaa b SorieUaa srbm ahalla- 
sooa te not oooiputeory, altboogh b both olasMs Um men an 
madkally talacted, aou abow, ^ tba rery fact that they job 
tbosa Socteltea, tbat tbay an prudsut aad cartful. Tba avenge 
of BkioMM per mantbar aaMog abatalaan (Roebabites, 
80M of Ttenporaaca, ate.) te only from a half to a third ot that 
b other Soctetks. Akobdica, when ooee pot on Um books of 
Trsds Bodettes, wbrtbor through dlMssa or bjury, an notori- 
ooaty alow b r ecoeer to g. 

(S. Alcoholism sod mortality.-^The mortslity 
returns of the United Kingdom give s very Imjbr- 
feet idea of the number of deaths due to alcohol 
(Vacher, PmttUioner, Nov. 1902). Seeing that 
certificates of death are not treated as confidential 
documents belonging to the State, deaths are often 
attributed to diseases of the liver, kid^xw, lung^ 
or nervous system, instead of to their primary cause 
—alcoholism. The Swiss returns of roorunty, on 
the otter band, are reliable, and they show a death- 
rate from alcoholism, amongst men, of 1() p,a or 
mora In Swiss communities of over 60(X) inuabit- 
ants, there diee between the ages of 20and dOevery 
seventh or eighth man directly or indircetiT from 
alcohol, and between 40 and 60 every sixth, and 
above 80 every seventeenth man (Honpe, p. 230). It 
U estimated that in this country alcohm accounts 
for 100,000 to 120,000 deaths per annum (Kerr, 

/ac6r»cfVi P-381). ^_ 

Orteb liMumaew SecteUM bsve sepumte oobnnns tec 

•brtsban sod nou-sbMsIiwfs. b both McUorn Um mfnbMu 
on dnwn from pcwcMy Um mme cte« to sU cMwUtel mkI 
Importent psrticiusn, snd tb* Boa-sbs teb f ucund siw good 
uri^UrM. But Um sbetebtog mc^ b ^ ew sbomi s 
rury nrocb graster longcrlty. Tens b Um United Kin^em 
Tem p wwaco nad Oonml ProvidciJl InsCltotioa tbo moctelaT to 
Um gwMnl MOttea bM btea. oa m nvemge.^* 8^“ ***“ 
b tbe tempmaoc Mctioa (WbitUkcr, ‘Ateobote Pww sgw 
sad Ui^vrtty.* Cbwlcmp. Jlc*., Mweb t^X Of eo mo ib« 
• gWMml Mctbm* mwente “ onron wl^ ** ““ 

oi tiM mea who ar* extrotmeix modmCa, aad *1 w 

oUmt Umm who «. fiM drink^ to ^ 

oMted ttowteid of modMaUon, Um etem of • modwate drtakm 

oiiHt sufler ftetitekally. 

7. Alcoholism and crime.—There is universal 
teMimony as to the cloee relationship between ex- 
native drinking &nd biwurhca of lha moral law and 
the laws of the SUta This is a direct consMuence 
of the paralysis of the higher faculties, intelfecti^ 
and moral, and the reenlting free play given to tte 
lower inclinations. Alcohol is not only a diiwt 
cause of crime, but it acts powerfully along with 
other conditions, such as hereditary nervoM weak- 
neai or InstabUity of the brain. Again, cnine may 
te due to loss of work, poverty, and sts^Uon, so 
often the results of indulgence in alcohoL 

A Im rigbUy Imm diawa batwwn tb* agater i^ 

Ib^ tew w^ am 

tettaastely trua tbat Um grmt wajorHy aiw^ 1^ temw^w 
Tto UMm. bowwrer.-ta orlw to glra “22^ 

efla^axcMtera drisktag.-wa amte "SSte 

mwM wlMTu temlter ottoaem on comsdt ted vrttbtapuBg, 
asempfag Um aqUoa of Um P°*tea Umm^ Um 
aeoa of friamte. Maraow, tba 

UMrateadtepoalUMioaUMp^.of tto pol^ «tegte»y*.^ 

poblki gaearally. and Um m teUraa , »«> t yfdj^ 

pSSiSS! " 2 iESJSr 3 S»JtS*o! 
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of booilcldikl otfmoM. aad o( sarnlbr. tbcoch atm oofMidmbI*. 
proportkxi <4 criaMof laaL Ttwrtj itmiirMn limiili lilal i liiiiii. 
and vorr la Mxiud erioM, tba alooboik ooodltion 

which Um eriaiiaal fanpolM la chrooio intoxioaUan mmI 

oot oaMul draakt&aaaa (SulBvan, JMMitm, IW, ch. lx.). 

8 . Alcoholism sod the fntnre of the race.— 
A]<»boI ix ipecislly dsncerons to children, as their 
delicate tissues are b^^hly susceptible to tlie poison. 
Most disastrous results follow its administration in 
the early years of life—a p^tice which is far from 
uncommon amongst the ijgnorant. Besides the 
direct effects, such as stunting of srowth, hlnnting 
of intellectual and moral faculties, and organic 
chuges, we must attribute to alcohol the multi* 
fanoiu evil influences of the social environment in 
drinking fa mi l i es. Hence the incidence of aiokness 
and mortality in the families of parents who are one 
or both given to drink is extremely heavy. 

Tbs Rsp^ on Phrscal Dstsriorstloo 0004) rwnsrk* oe tbs 
incrcsss of drtaldn( uaan^ sroowii of tbs wocklna-oUsies, 
with ooossqasaoss sxtreto^ prsjadldsl to tbs osfs of tbs 
oSaprinff. oot to qwsk of tbs posabOitr of ehildraa bsbv 
bora psnnsMnUjr ifasMsd. U ths notbsr drinka bssvilr 
dnrlBC k cUU oQ, tbs qvsUty of her mUk it noeb hniisind, 
sad UMTS Bsr bs prss tn t fat it s osrtsla smouot of doobot 
Still Btors ssrioat for tbs child It drlakiaff oa ths sort of ths 
tootbsr dories prerosaejr. NotoolrittbsfuttasbsdWaoariabsd, 

hot sloobol itlouad to psas fresiy lato its blood framtbs mothsrls 

Hencs ws Sad is such oondlUont s grsst prsdltpaslUon to sbor* 
tioa sad praastois kboor; sad if tbs bijhat M bora rkfals. It 
is to Pi ths sub>sctof dI s tsM or dsforaiity. Tbtraltpsstsd 
os ui lasay owss oot aarroua sxciubili^, bat s tsodsacr 
loghrswmjtodrinktooosrorlster. Whlls It maky bs tras tbst 
SO to K p.eu of sH cbUdraa srs bo ra sppsrs&tly bssltby, whst* 
vrsr tbs sntsoadsntcoaoH tioa of ths nsot^. it ia hkhly probsbis 
tbst tbs Snt 10 or Uyssra of lite, tr SB ttodsr tbs boat ooodiUooa. 
would rsTssl diaiaaid ts a d and cs tbst wtrt prsasnt ia s Istsat 
oo a diUoa tram tbs SnC IfotwillMUadliie tbs sadeot sad 
wi d a a pr ss il bsUtf tbst tbs eoodiUon of latoxkatloa ia oos or 
both psraato St tbs Ubm of oooospUoa hu s msUrn iaSutoos oa 
ths (srm-plssm, this osaaot bs asid to bs sdsotUosUy prorsd. 

Ths prsrsUlarscIsntUlcritwIaUistBOsoqulrcdeiMkrsctsnosa 

bs tnuMaiittsd from turaots to child; but whsa poisoaa srs 
dreulsUaf to ths blood, auch as ths aypbilltk or y 

pnetiesny osrtsla thst thsy bars s taodifyiiw affsot oa ths 
asna-oella (Sslssby, B»r$dUp, p. 78). Oa ths other bsad, ths 
tsodsam to dccsoMstloo thrauch sloohol would bs at oooa 
srrsatsd by ths rtowrsl of tbs esuas, sad etrilised rsesa would 
tsakfly intprors ia phyBiqtML Bsoas that bars bscn siy- w t onwl 
ofUr to thsir ewa ftnnsnteddriaka,sochss ths North Ameriraa 
ladlsaa sad tbs Waat Afrioaas (RObi, drskfs fir ffnnan sad 
OmtUtek. BMoait, IL UQ6X hsrs shown s tsodaaey to dla oat 
wbsa h s httu s n y ts kin f imported diatillsd Uqoor. Prsriooaiy 
thsrs wsB DO rsos alcoholism nadsr ooadlUoas which had Isalcd 
tor huadrsds of yssra, their reistlrcly weak drink betnr obtsia- 
l^ls onW stapw^ eeaaoae of the yssr. sad oo apsdsJ oocsslooa. 
Ths oadoabCsd lacreass ia inaaalty la this sad othsr oooatrlss 
Islarnly doe, sooordiar to ths bast suthoritias, to slooboUsm. 

iBTSstkstioiw^feoAof sad /sauutp. Loodoa. 11100) ebow 
dssily thst those who bsooms bwaas ia Ihle way bars thsir 
hslsaos ooast by so smoirat of sloohof orach Imo «>-«" can bs 
tsksa with oocBparstire impunity by psrraaa of mors etsbls 
aarroua ayatsm. la mch osaas alcohol rsvssla aoms Istsot 
Mset, Juk as la othsr casm ths ImbscUs. ths epOsptic, or ths 
dMsaei^ throogh marked ■uaerptihUity to slooboirMB ths 
oi m i nsl riiHrs AuMda (BoUlTsa, dlesAsIftaa; PriaxiBe. 
TrmmineU aad SrOtamord. Lcipds, UB6) baa baooaasmM 
trsquaat la reoaat ysan la alatasC all drUiaad States, iU raU 
bate <;P*ci^ amoueat parsons who srs sxposed to 

aleoboUira Grmt Britala has a largsr ptx>portiaa oTwomsa 
soiddas tban othsr iaade, this bslay oo na sctsd with tbs rrsatar 
amount of fsmalsdraaksnasaa. 00 plc. of aO oMsa of sUonotsd 
■lidds ia Enrtaad srs alooboUc, sr!^ only M j>.e. ofraMd 
coeaplstsd auldds are so riamlllsd. Akob^soi^iimy rseuit 

from ons of tbs dksMsd arental statss. such es dshnum traaiMa. 

ai sle nrholi i, ths aotonutlo drsam-sUts, or soom other eoodl- 
tioo a sra ci atsd with haUudnatloos; or it may ooom from tbs 
porerty, misery, sad ladUrersaoe to life thst alcohol Is apt to 
prodoos. Ths smodatloa of aleohol with aerUtmU of an sorts 
is brought botas to ue by tbs daily aswspaasn amt othsrarlas. 
but DO atatlstics eaa show tbs rast oambsr of omm whm 
lowarinr of tbs msatal fnoctloas by ek^nKo l witiMrat 
sxoeaa H rs^Modbla for soma catasteoptia. Many raiiway oom- 
paniss la Amarioa bars aa aliaohiU rala against Orlnklag oa tbs 
part of thsir o fWria l s . aad mors or lea strict msaauros of this 
nstors ars taksa by Britlab oompanise, Oomparatlrefy elight 
iawairaisat of attsation. pcssi nc s of mlad, aad sfBdmicy ia ths 
laUseiy s sr s a at may annaagsr bnadrsdi *<—*'»■■ himsslf. Tbs 
mors strict tbs rate agaiaat driakteg oa aay particular r^«my, 
ths mors trss is It bw aoddsnC Acafai, aoddants ars 
mors co mm on on Batnrdays and bobiten; aay twwHtal caa 
pross tbte, and also that ths rsssoa for this is drink. Aoddeat 
msoraaos ■o d s ti ss oflse givs eiutsiaws a discouat of 10 p.c 
9 . Alcoholism and poverty.—Drink, according to 
Cwlea Booth {Pauperitm and fAd Endowment of 
Old Age), is the moot prolific catue of panperum. 


and it b the least necessary. From one-third to 
one^!^ of those who receive poor relief owe their 
position directly to drunkennen as the pracipal 
cause. (The total cost of poor relief in England 
and Wales annnallv is about £12,000.000). To this 
^oold^ be added a larM percentage in which drink 
b indirect cause of {^perbrn, through flisnssn 
or in^nrv ; and besides this, just above ue pauper 
class IS we enormous amount of comparative poverty 
from miMpent earnings, loss of working time, and 
general impairment of efficiency. It b calculated 
that at least half the taxes accruing from drink are 
expended by the State in preventing, punishing, 
and repairing evib which are the direct conse¬ 
quence of the ooununption of that drink. Of the 
£170,000.000 or so annually spent in thb country on 
liquora, about £ 100 , 000,000 come from the pockeu 
of the working-clas^ Many working men spend 
fl®- oif 7a a a'eek on drink, and some very mneh 
more. The average drink expenditure per head in 
1905 was £3,15a ll^d., and per family of 5 persons 
£18, 19a 9id.; but it must be remembered that 
millions of adults drink no alcoholic liqnor, and 
that over 15,000,000 of the population are children. 
Hence amongst those who take drink to exce« the 
expenditnre is enormous, and means such a deduc¬ 
tion from an ineome which b little better than a 
living wage, that not enongh b left for food, 
clothing, good hooring, etc. Here we are face to 
face with the tremendous waste of earnings, which, 
spent productively, would raise the general standard 
of living, check phracal deterioration, provide better 
houses, clothing, food, furniture, and stimulate the 
desire for heal thier and higher recreationa Greater 
demands on the genuine productive industries of 
the country would have to be satisfied, and the 
tremendous addition to the natiomU efficiency 
would help to solve the grave social and indostrisl 
problems with which we are confronted. 

to. TrearinenL—In dealing with acute aleoM- 
wwi, tho skill of tho phyniciAn A&d AttesdAfits is 
often severely taxed. Apart from purely medical 
measures, the main reliance b to be placed in 
romplete witbdrawid of alcohol, adminbtration of 
hqnid nourishment in abundance, and the proenr- 
ing of ment^ and bodily rent. In cAroaie alcohol- 
iss* the patient may be helped by full explanations 
of the action of alrohol on the body, 1 ^ appeab 
to hb better nature, by any measure that will 
stren^en the will power, whether religions or 
so^ (snch as joining a temperance soebty), or by 
being removed for a sufficiently long time (one to 
three yean) from temptation. In the way of pre- 
vration much b to be hoped for from the wider 
diflusron of scientific knowledge, along with the 
spread of ^ncation (see ‘The Teaching of Temper- 
Mce.’ by E. Cbude Taylor in Kelynack’s Dmnk 
FnMem[n good bibliography of teachbg mannals 
IS mvenj). ^ Improvemenb in bousing anu domestic 
wke^, hi^er rotes of pay, and the consequent 
tettenng of bodily, mental, and moral heal^, all 
favour temperance. Total abstinence should be 
enjoined on certain classes: tboee who are heredi- 
tariJy predisposed, throogh inebriety in parents 
Ki^dparents, or through want of nerve 
sublimity; ^oee whose occopations are closely asso¬ 
rted with a heavy drink mortality: those who 
nave given way to drink; persons who have suffered 
from dMar of the bnun or nerves, or injuries 
to the he^ ; and all children and jnveniles. 8 ee 
Riro artt. Drunkenness, Inebriate A 8 n.u)cs. 

Jo^ B4ir^ La^our and Print, 1S04; T. S. Cloastoa, Tki 
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ALEUTS.—X. The religion, mythoIoCT, and 
fulk'lore of the n&tirea of the Aleutian lalande— 
the * stepping'Stonea' from Alanka to Kamtcliatka 
— 4 Uid of the north abore of Uie long narrow pen- 
i niinla of Alaaka an far a* the river Ugaahik, are 
eapecially important, oince their long iitolation in 
• pecnliar environment haa cauaed them * U> de- 
veiM in particular direction* more than any other 
known oranch of the Innnit (Eskimo) atem^,’ 
this variation being ‘eapjecially evident in their 
language, religiou* exercise*, and certain detail* 
ofbamiwork. *uch a* embroidery and grasK-Bbre 
weaving’ (IhJI). The language w rich in verbal 
form* and ha* many peculiantieii of v(^balary» 
but U, neverthelei^ undoubtedly E ak i moiui in 
type, not * tranaitional between Samoyed and 
&Kimo' (Henry). The harpoon attain* in the 
southern portion* of the Aleutian area * a fausM 
in structure and appesLiance nowhere else seen ’; 
the arrow also is * delicately complex,' neat and 
beautiful; and the * exquisite weaving ’ displayed 
in the Aleutian beach-grass work ‘ will comp^ 
with that of any hasketmaken in the world 
(Mason). The kayak, the charactenj^c skin-bMt 
of the ukimo men, reaches the minimum in sixe 
and height among the Aleuts. The lamp, which 
with the &kimo* generally is the analogue of the 
fireplace, or the hearth, with many other peoples, 
is crudest and rudest among the Aleuts,—‘the 
most primitive lamps on eai^ are those of the 
ancient Aleut* ; many of them are merely unmodi¬ 
fied rock fragments'^ (Hough). Yet the modem 
Aleuts use small lamps in Uieir fishing boats at 
sea for warming chilled bands and bodies.^ They 
seem to have used the lamp mostly outside the 
bouse, preferring, when possible, a fire in the open 
air, though they are said to have done much less 
cooking than the other Eskimo tribe*. When 
first discovered by the whites, both men and women 
among the Aleuts wore labrets, or lip-omaments, 
a custom Arrowed, perhaps, from llie adjacent 
American Indians, and primarily confined to the 
female sex. Dali reports the practice of wearing 
U^ts a* baring ’ diM out within two generations^ 
{amU 1878). Beside* labrets, the AleuU possessed 
which fignred in their dances and religion* 
ceremonies, and were also placsrf on f*«- of 
the dead. In phyMcal type the Aleut* differ some¬ 
what from the &*kimo* proper, lieing r^ber b^by- 
cephalic and of darker complexion; in facial ex* 
pt^on abo iome difference ha* been noted. 


Their constant use of the kayak and the cramped 
xwition they are forced to assume for long hour* 
lave affected their gait and the condition of their 
limba In the management of these boiU* the 
Aleuts have been very skiliuL Veniaminov, the 
Russian priest who was among them in the eiu^ly 
part of tne 10th cent., styled them 'sea Cossacks, 
riders of marine mares’; they were bow-leggrf, 
too, like the famous hors^en of the Csar. The 
Aleuts have been in their present environment, 
into which they came from the interior of Alaska 
(the pro^ble scene of the primitive dispersion of 
the &kimo race, or, at least, of a co^derable 
part of it), for a very long tima Dali’s invcotiga- 
tions of the ancient vulam• sites, shell*heaps, 
mummy-caves, etc., of the Aleutian Islands demon¬ 
strate tlie continnity of occupiOion of the region 
hy this people, and tnelr apparent progresa through 
three periods of culture (littoral, bhing, hunting). 
'The earliest form* of some of their art-objecU (e.y. 
labrets) are preserved in the burial-caves and shell- 
heaps, and their variations may be traced down to 
the times of the modem Aleuts imd the invent of 
white influences, in consequence of which tlimr 
ancient culture has tended more and mors to dis- 

•"ir.- the Eskimo* of continental Alaska, the 
Aleuts seem to have been inflnenced in several 
way* by the peoples of north-eastera Asia. To 
such contact Dr. Franx Born* attribute* the use of 
property-marks on arrows, harpoon^ etc., some¬ 
thing as yet unrecorded of tne Eskuno tribe* 
onU&e of Alaska (Amcr. Antkrvp. voU L, N.S., 
1899, p. 613). By inspection of the harpoons in a 
dead, stranded whale, it is possible to discover the 
community to which the killer belongs, who, when 
notified, take* possession of the animal, dividing it 
with the finders. These property-marks ‘occur 
almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, 
which, after being despatched, reroxdn in the 
bodim of large g^e,’ and 'in e^h villi^ the 
natives of a certain group—a boat’s crew, family, 
house community, or any other social unit-^use a 
certain decoration for tlieir implements, which, in 
connexion with certain lines, forms their property- 
mark.’ From the Russians, through the Siberian 
natives, and not from the Indians, the Aleuts and 
Alaskan Eskimos acquired the knowledge and use 
of tobiuxx), according to Murdoch (Amcr. Antkrap. 
vol. L, IfiPSS, p. 328). *111* modem Aleuts 'use 
nothing but civilized methods of smoking,’ and are 
great smokers. The absence of ceremonial con¬ 
nected with the o-se of tobacco among the Aleuts, 
is another evidence of the non-American mode of 
its introducton. On the other hand, the Aleuts 
have adopted somethbg from the American Indian 
tribes, as, ay., b all prohaWlity, Uie habit, just 
mentioned, of weiuing lip-onuunents, some art- 
mottfs, etc. The institution of slavery prevailed 
among them as it ^ among certab Indian tribes 
of the North Pacific coiut. 

2 . ’The pmbtriy-ctrtmonUa and morrws-cusfo^ 
of the Aleut* are of special bterei^ MTien a gbi 
reiudies the age of puberty, she i* isolated from the 
rest of the community b a small barrab arra, mr 
hot, and no one except her sbve, if she possesses 
one, is permitted to visit her. Thi* coohn^mt 
lasts seven days, and the breaking of the tabu by 
a man is the tneme of one of the most wide-spreail 
tales, which has many variant*. 

The rod pis ooofXftwd ore sfleo broONV **<l •ktw, s^ 

UMwoinao ht inecihly rsrIeM. **"5 it* 

vWkls riiiisH tsaday snoo^ Attw" the * * 

^waoo Um two y^ pooli Uo. »*'*“*• 

enwe). sod olUmsUly hart tbewsslv** Uym s cUM 
IbIo Um ms. Um find twa ••* nttsm, or (to som# vsr- 

Us tori, who Is rsvhtowl to U# itork. *'?)**• ■*■* 

e«t, otos Us stosws of hsr m m iiKm ^i togs as bs 
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throock tb* root Th* man. who dbo from a IkO on tb« rocka, 
tamo out to b« b*T own broUiar. Ska 8nda kin on Um 
floor of brr paroaU’ booM, with all hk friendi moomiiw. 
laMcod of takinc part fai thr mourttimr brraatf, aha kaoa 
>07000 aaof.thaWdra of whUi la, *OaC up, nj braChar, («t 
^•PI»'»cW»»K »»« broUiar*a oocpaa, uacorara boradf. 
Gradually moramaat moma to bho; that, hk loco wrinla, 
than, aa abo d a im aa and ainga afaln, Um lif^coloQr ra-«ntcra hk 

c^ka ; and.wbanabahaaicocMUiroachberooaJurBttaaatbird 

*** **4^ ti ly >mnpa ip a^ cmJbJaoa her. 8be 

are 

ara 


oanrbt abfbt of ac^. bare baaoma' two aea-ottara, tba 
•rrt of thcaa craatoiaa known fai Um world. In aiMWK»» tala, 
Um flrat aaa-ottera are rcpraaaotad to ba a aroman brr 
parmoour nepbaw of bar bnafaand), with whom aha baa 
™ ■“ “4 moon Iry^ of tha Oraanland 
••«««• to balooff. pvtty at laaat, to thia cycle. It la 
rurioua to flttd amoaf tha Akutiana that improper aaxual ra- 
ktiooa ara oooiMctad with tha rlolaUoa of Um tabu of (irk at tha 
aca of puberty. Tha retafoo of tha lairaad with t^ tKT«T «a ia 
prrbapa tha oUaat. aa it k tha moat drtaikd form. Tba aark 
Akuta, V an k mino T infonaa uo, looked upon iaoaat with horror 
acoounu dkama 00 Uila potntX aataemta* it the worat 
of crlmaa. Soeh InlrraoQna waa btikrod to rarat alwaya in 
moortroua offapriiw (cbOdran dkfl(nrad with tba toaka and 
beard of bm aniiiiafi, rtc-X They bad no prajndioa tha 

Inknuarriafa of 

The Aleats hkd no nutrrU^e ceremony, ap¬ 
parently, tbonch children were Mmetiroee be¬ 
trothed to each other. The recognition of the 
marrii^ came with the birth of a child. The 
primitive enstom aeems to hare been for a man to 
take to wife a yoong woman from the next rilla^ 
(or one not his ownj, but not to set up house- 
keeping with her until she had home him a child. 
Until that event happened, the woman remained 
at the house of her father, where she was visited 
from time to time by her husband. Among the 
eorlv Aleuta, girls, or married females, giving birth 
to illedtimate children, were put to death, and 
tlieir bodies hidden away, so much was such oon- 
dnet despised. Infanticide was regarded as some¬ 
thing likely to cause great misfortune to the whole 
community. Wives were exchanged sometimes 
for food, clothes, etc., and were often lent as a 
mark of hospitality. They could also be divorced 
or sent home, when unsatisfactory to the husband. 
In some cases, the c^dren were taken by the 
mother. The re-marriage either of widowers or 
widows was not permitted until some time had 
elapsed since the death of their eonsorta. Both 
polyandiT and polygamy seem to have occurred 
among tlie Aleuts. With those of Unalaska, in 
cases of polyandry the^ husbands a g r e ed amicably 
to the terms upon which they were to share the 
woi^, or. the first married was the chief hus¬ 
band. the second, and inferior, being ‘ a hunter or 
wandering trader.’ Since polygamuns families de¬ 
pended for their maintenance upon the wealth of a 
idngle hnsband, it appears to hare been permissible 
for nim to return his wives to their parents, if his 
fortune decreased to sneh an extent as to make it 
impowible for him to support them all properly. 
Wives eonld be obtained oy purchase and by ren¬ 
dering services to the father; but, in the case of 
purchase, certain other relatives h^des the father 
had to be compensated. Marriage by capture was 
reported Coxe, at the close of the Igth cent, 
among the natives of Unimak, the larrat island 
of the Archipelago. With certain of the Aleuts 
U.g, those of Atkha) the man took the widow of 
his dead brother, such action being compulsory 
rather than fac^tative. Among Uiese native 
great jealousy is said to have existed. From rari- 
oos parts of the Aleutian area the existence was 
reported of men who adopted the ways and habits 
of women, dressing like them, etc., and never 
marrying. 

5 . The burial eutionu of the Aleuts also de¬ 
serve special mention, hr reason of the great 
cere of^ bestowed on tne disposal of the dead. 
Memorial feasts, lasting sometimes for several 


days, were held, and, according to the details In 
^ stories, slaves were often sacrificed. The 
bodies of the dead were sometimes bung op in 
the hut, or suspended iu the open air from a 
pole to which the cradle or mat was attached. 
When the bodies were laid away in some rock- 
shelter, protective masks were often put over their 
I*®®* to guard ^ them from the too inquisitive 
glances of the spirits. The bodies of certain rich 
indiridoala and people of importance in the tribe 
were washed in running water after the entrails 
had been ramoved, then dried, wrapped in furs, 
grass-matting, etc., and hung up in some cave, or 
othCT place dry and sheltered from the rain. Some 
of these mummies are very old, being found with 
^1 the marks of great age. Sometimes the dead 
Aleuts were placed in these caves and rock- 
sbdters in lifelike postures, dressed and armed, 
as if active in some favourite occupation—hunting 
fishing, sewing, or the like; and with them were 
pUced figures representing the animals of the 
wooden imitations of their weapons, ^c. 
.\ceording to Elliott, the lunmmified oodies of 
odebrated whale-hunters used to be removed from 
their resting-places in the caves and dipped in the 
running water of streams, those about to venture 
forth on the bunt drinking of the water th^ 
flowed over the remains, to obtain the g^-luck 
and the skill of the dead. It is also said that 
sometimes the body of a celebrated whale-hunter, 
who had died, was cut into small pieces, each 
hring hnnter taking one, which, when eandnlly 
dried, was kept for the pnrpose of robbing the head 
of the whale-spear. The .\leuts seem to have had 
other superaUtious proceedings of a similar nature 
connect^ with the transference of the qualities of 
the groat dead to the living. Famous hunters and 
mighty chiefs were espeoally honoured in this 
way. 

*^!y Aleuts had very many sones, the 
old storw bemg nearly always accompanied by or 
rontmning some. Aooording to Ventominov and 
yo Hier, there were historic^ songs, songs of an¬ 
cestor and heroes, songs used only on religious 
occasioM (strictly religious songs accompanying 
the spint-ceremonies, etc.), and songs de altng with 
the ordin^ aflaiTs of life. Very often songs were 
extemponzM. Colder is of opinion that the demo¬ 
cratic sbamanistio r^m$ which ‘allowed any 
Aleut to think ho could compose a song,* is 'a eon- 
mtion of degeneracy as compared with the earlier 
rime when the making of tiie songs waa more or 
'*!• hands of shamans of distinction*: but 

^ women 

cofUd be shamans, they were Ukewise both song- 
makers. There were numerous conjuring • songs 
for hunting, fishing, • raising the dead,' calPing a^ 
dispermng the spirits, etc. Songs were accom- 
p^iM W the drum, the only musical instrument 
of the Aleuts. Stories were usually accompanied 
by one or more songs, hut the Aleuts of to-day 
have forgotten the songs, though they continue to 
narrate some of the stories. 

S The eyly Aleuts were very fond of dance* 
and ^nee./estivalt, some of which were carried 
ont the whole village, with other villages as 
guesU, or pa^cipants to some extent. After the 
evening meal the men are said sometimes to have 
danced ^ed nnUl exhausted. Dances of naked 
men, and of naked women, from which the other 
*** rigidly excluded on pain of death, and 
dances of various kinds were in vogue, 
onccessive dances of children, naked women, and 
women in cmious attire, which were follow^ by 
s h a msD istie inc^tations, feasting, etc., are 
ratted as ^ving occnried among the Aleutians. 
The dances in which the sexes took part together 
sre reputed to have been more decorous. I'heirmost 
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rvinarkAble performanee of thia sort, howerer, wm 
the greot moonlight daooe held in December, which 
had considerable religions significance. In oon> 
nexion with these dances, wooden figures or Imafm 
were set np, one for the women and one for the 
men. The sexes danced apart from each other, 
masked and naked, on the snow under the moon¬ 
light. The huge masks employed on these occa* 
nons were so made that the wearer could look only 
at the ground, since to see or look at the images, 
npon which the spirits were beliered to descend 
during the ceremonies, was death to the indi* 
riduaU so doing. After the dance was orer, the 
images and masks, which seem generally to have 
been made for the paitienlar occasion, were broken 
in pieces and thrown into the sea. ^though men¬ 
tion is made of wooden figures carried from isl i w d 
to island, and associated srith certain ceremonies, 
permanent ‘idols' and ‘temples* hardly existed, 
liiere were, it appesirs, certain ‘sac^’ high 
plao^ or rocks, where, with mysterious cere- 
monies, old men, or men only (women and youths 
r»ot being allow^ to approach these spots), made 
offerings. Events like toe casting np of a whale 
on the beach were the canse of dancing and other 
festiTities. In soma of the dances the partici¬ 
pants pat on all their ornaments and finery, while 
in others they danced naked, except for the large 
wooden masks, which came down to their shoulders, 
and often represented varions sea-animabk The 
masks used in the ordinary dances were different 
from those used in religious eeremonies, the former 
being eridently copied from the Aleut type of face, 
while the others, when human faces are repre¬ 
sented, seem to differ moch from IL The dancing- 
masks are often grotesque. Some of the carved 
masks used in certain eeremonies were deposited 
in caves. Masked ceremonies were also connected 
with the spring-time festivals. 

6 . Besides their reli^os dances and like cere¬ 
monies, the AlenU baa oth«e of a dranuUie and 
^ucaiional natnre. Myths and legends were 
acted out in pantomime and diuim by the mem- 
hem of one village, who would invite the inhabit¬ 
ants of another to witness the ‘play.* On such 
occasions special songs would bo composed Md 
sung. In toese * plays’ men and animals alike 
wore imitated and represen^. Similar events on 
a smaller s^e took place in individnal hnts, the 
larger ones in the ‘ village-houseu' Ve ni a m inov 
anuGoldergivo an account of a performance called 
kv^n a^lik, or ‘the appearance of the devils,' 
the object of which was to fri^ten the women 
into obedience and ‘ke^ them under' proj^ly. 
The essentials of the performance were as followB t 
—When it was thought neoessanr to impress the 
women and girls, certain of the men left the 
village on a pretended hunt. At night, after they 
had been gone a few days, the men at home made 
* believe some calamity was about to overtake the 
community, and, by pretending great fear, made 
the women remain in the huts. Wliile tbev were 
thus frightened, strange noises were beard, and 
t^ * devils’ arrived, a^nst whom the men m^o 
the show of a valiant defence. After the ‘derib’ 
had been driven away, it was found that one of 
the villagers was missing, and a woman, previoc^y 
agro^ upon, was carried out as a ransom for him. 
By and vy teth were brought back, the man ap- 
u^tly dead. Ho was gradually revived by 
b^g ^ten with inflated bladders, addressed 
with invocations, etc., and was given by his rela¬ 
tives to the woman who bad saved him. The lost 
banters then came in and expressed surprise tX 
what had occurred. Thb ‘pl*y’ I* clearly anal- 
oeous to the ‘ Mumbo Jumbo' eeremonies of the 
Negroes of West Africa and to tbo initiation ritea 
of Uis Anstralian aboriginsa. 
vou l-—» 


7 . The early Aleuts had very many ttoria and 
legendt and much folkdor*. According to Veni- 
aminov and Golder, their tales and legends were 
chiefly of three kimb t purely narrative, satiric or 
moraaxing, and mythological. Comparatively few 
of the stories of the Aleuts have been preserved,— 
of those recorded nearly all are due to Veniaminov 
(1820-1840), and Golder at the close of the last 
century. 

Om o( Uw AUutka saosstor itodsB WDi of tbs sdrsatarM, 
•o dteatroos to tbo potylo. of Chlof AatUlip(kk of Adas sod bis 
■os KojnOiioch. Aootbor is o nti e orw od wttb tbo dofos* of tbo 
■OQ of‘tbovomoBfoodof latortiBoa* Ottoof tbo ocigln hgondo 
ooofboo tbo b«ctanioc* of Ow Alooto to % boliw wbo Ml 
down from tbo iky ia tbo form of s dee. Aootbor renlaa 
of tbio myth of ooaloo oaoostry, toand obo obow b i r i to tbo 
Bokimo Urrttory, siokoo tbo Aloou doooond (rasi o fsinolo dog 
beloagliig to Unolook* sod % mot dog which iwom ortr to bor 
froca tbo Wood of Koitiok. Win anothor aooooot tnooo tbooi 
bock to tbo dog-moibor, csOod Mobokh. mod an old nan nomod 
Ir^txUdakh, who osino troa tbo oorta to visit btr. Anothor 
kg^ nakoo tbo anoestora of tbo Alouto two cofioai cnatuno, 
Bnle aad temak, half-nun and half-fox,—tbo nano of tbo nalo 
boinf Aeojndknkh. Boom tegondo ako attriboto to tba *OU 
Maa^ tho powsr to craato bmnaa beiiias by throwing bUmms oq 
Um aartb; Wrda, boaota, and fkboa Mag nado by throwing 
Stoooi over tbo land, into the water, ote. 

Golder calls attention to the fact that the 
Aleutian stories are very realistic, there being 
‘ not a single story that oonld not have happened 
in real life.' Sopernataral incidents ooctur, to he 
sore, but they come in only at the end of the tsle. 
It as Golder remarks, 'as if the gods wore 
called in to help oat the story-teller, when he gets 
into a tight pUiM.' 

8 . As may be seen from their religious cere¬ 
monies and other practices, as well as from Uie 
evidence in their tales and legends, the Alentians 
had mnoh $p\rit'lQrt, The siuunans were able to 
obtain the assistance of spirits by their incanta¬ 
tions, and the spirits (hwoan) of power descended 
into the ‘ idols' during tne great reli^ous dances. 
The Alents believed that their dead r^tives acted 
as guardian spirits, helping them out in all danger- 
ons situations and trying conditions. They also 
relied much upon these spirits in their Mhemes of 
revenge, etc. Belief in amolets of varions kinds 
was ooramon,—the warrior, ay., wore a belt of 
sea-weed with magic knots. >fentioo b also made 
of the tkAimkif, a manrellons pebble, which all 
animals were nnable to resist when it was thrown 
into the sea. The Aleuts of to-<lay have little of 
the rich mythology and folk-lore of their ancestors, 
the conversion to the Greek Church, which took 
place in the time of Veniaminov. ai^ the coarse 
pursued by the Russian priesthooa bavine resnlted 
ui the passing away of institutions and beliefs, cere¬ 
monies, enstoms, and habits of the olden time. To 
this process the Aleuts appear to have taken soom- 
what readily, a fact whicn farther hastened the dis¬ 
appearance of what was purely national and racial. 
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ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS In 

Paphlagonia owe* hi* fame to a treatue of Lucian, 
who wa* hi* contemporary. The piece ia Wl of the 
minntest details of Alexander's life. But Lucian 
make* no conoealment of the contempt and hatred 
which be felt for one whom he regarded as a 
▼enal and impudent impostor, trading on the selfish 
anpemtition of an ignorant and crednlou* people. 
In hi* war against the crednUty of his age, Lucian 
ha* evideotiy exerted all his art to hle r ke n the 
ebaracter of one who seemed to him to represent 
it* worst ex c e ss es of snpentitioo. Yet, apart from 
the charge* against Alexander’s morals, Lucian’s 
life of Alexander ia probably more tr^twortby 
than his life of Peregrinns. 

AlexaxKler was a Greek of Abonoteicho*, with 
s^eodid gifts of mind and body, and a charm 
of mi^er which, Lucian admits, leh on 
acquaintance* the impression of a high and simple 
character. He began hb career with a wizard 
physician connected with the circle of Apollonius 
of Tyana 0^ hb death, Alexander formed a 
partoership with a Bvzantine adrentnrer, and 
during their trareb in Slacedonia, the pair, seeing 
the paasion of the time for any means of forecasting 
the future, determined to exploit its hope* and 
fears hy founding an oracle which shomd riTal 
the fame and wealth of the old seats of prophecy. 
TIiot brought a tame serpent from MacMoma, and 
in the precincts of Apollo at Chaloedon they buried 
f*^®^hlet*, predicting that Asklepio* would come 
to Pontus with hb father, and make hb home at 
A^noteii^os. Alexander knew hb countrymen. 
The promise of the epiphany soon spread, and the 
people of Abonoteicho* at once b^an to build a 
temple for the coming god. Soon Alexander ap- 
peared among them, with white tonic and purple 
cloak, and a scimitar in hb hand, reciting an oracle 
which nroclaimed him * the seed of Persen*, dear 

Apollo.’ Fit* of prophetic frenzy still farther 
raised the general exdtement. One morning at 
dawn, almost naked and scimitar in hand, he 
bonnded into the market-place in all the orgiastic 
excitement of a rotarv of the Great Mother, leapt 
upon the altar, and, with a strange jumble of HeS- 
rew or Chaldaean phrase*, announced the coming 
of the god. He then rushed to a ditch which ran 
round the fonndations of the new temple, fished up 
in which a young simke had been 
akilfnlly enclosed, broke the shell, and dbplayed 
to the aweetmek crowd the nascent deity. 

Maltitndes thronged to Abonoteieho*, and 
AJ«Mder, sitting on a diran, held a levie, in 
wbmb he displayed, coiled about bb shoulders, tbe 
tzaiued serpent from Macedonia, to which a rery 
simple art bad attached a human head. Crowiu 
pour^ through the darkened room, jostling one 
ani^er to see the new god so miraenlously mature 
so hnnum and so divine. The great miracle drew 
crowds from Bithynia, Thrace, and Galatia, and 
n”*® pom remote barbarian regions. Artbts 
nockM to the spot to express the likeness of the 
new deity in coloars, or bronze or silver, * Glycon 
the third of tbe seed of Zeus, a light to men.’ 

Alexander bad studied the system of the older 
oracles, and be determined to found a now one 
while be carefolly dbplayed a reverence for the 
ancient seats of Claros or Didyma. For a small 
fee of 2 obob he received on stated days s^ed 
packets, which he ceremonionsly returned appar- 
entJv unopened, with the needed answer. A ^t 
needle and a delicate hand concealed the imposture 
although Lucian by means of an obstinate s^ 
once exposed the frand. The oracle, like so many 
of the time, wrai mainly one of healing, and, skil¬ 
fully managed, with an army of offices and in¬ 
terested envoys and mbsionanes to spread the fame 
of its efficacy throughout the Empire, it gathered 


in a revenue of nearly £7000 a year. Its fame 
spread to Rome, and great nobles like Severianns 
the governor of Cappadocia, and KatUianu*. one of 
tbe mo^ experience statesmen of the age, were 
drawn into the net. Alexander had many que*- 
tioM of a dangerous poliUcal curiosity put to him, 
which would, not bov diBclosure. KutiliAnojk ut 
the mature an of sixty, even condesoendira to 
marry Alexander'* danghter. bb boasted offspring 
by an amour writb Selene, who had been captivated 
as by another Endymion. 

In the great plague of A.D. 167, a magical verse, 
dictated by the new oracle, was inscribed over the 
door* of boose* throughout the Roman world. 
Even the circle of the philoeophb Emperor yielded 
to the impooture. When the Maroomaonie war 
wa* at its height, an oracle from Abonotekboe was 
received at headquaiteis, ordering two lions to 
bo thrown into tho O&nubo;. Tbe coromony wm 
follow^ by a diMvtor to the Roman arms, which 
was glibly expired by claancal preoedeoL 

Alexander, with all his dann^ and ingenuity, was 
scrupulously oonaervative in adhesion to ancient 
forms. Ho crowned hb achievement* by establish- 
ing mysterie* on the approved model, from which 
Christian* and Epicurean freethinker* were ex. 
eluded under a solemn ban. The ceremonies 
for ^ree days. Scenes from old and new myth, 
plogie* were presented with striking effect—the 
bbonr of Leto, the birth of Apollo and Asklepio*. 
the epiphany of Glycon. and the celestial origin of 
Alexander himself. Lucian belbved that tbe new 
religion wa* tainted with the foolest immorality. 
Alexander had many enemies, and there b no 
doubt that ho was surrounded by laige nnmhen 
who, like Lncian, scorned and derided the super, 
stition of the time. They openly assailed the 
now oracle, and strove to convict it of deceit. For 
own acornfnl incredulity, Lucian once nearly 
pwu ^ith his life. And Alcxutider, by the tuouto 
of the god, ordered that the blasphemies of the 
atheuta ahoold be punished by atoning. He finally 
toumphed over all opposition, and rose even to 
divine_ honour*. His aiatue was an object of 
wors^p^ at Parinm in the time of AthenagorasL 
Inscription* of Dads and Mceob attest the wide 
ex^t of jib inflnence. In the third century, the 
religion of Glycon still flourished at lonopoli^ the 
new name which Alexander had given Abono- 
teiebos, and which still survive* under altered 
form. Coin* of N icomedb and looopolb bear tlm 
device of the serpent with a hmnan head. 


csiwiyt^ cn. re, C/ti {]J. ion t: Eplsr.* in CJL. 

Jf. .SerW. ClttPJ. 80; ^ 

^^EX^DER THE GREAT(hi.pui*IIfu„, 
hi^ry of religion and ethicsk—i. Synopsb of hb 
r^-Alexander lU. afterward* .unilamed tbe 
V ^ B.C. 356. He was tbe 

of Macedonia, and Olympia*. 
* Molo«uan pnnoere. In 338 ho succeed^ to 
throne, and two yeare afterward* set oat on hb 
r^tem expe<Rtion. 8.\V. Asb was subdued by hb 
Grameu* (B.c. 334) and at Iseua 
asj). Hu attention was then turned to Egypt 
and m tbe couree of the expedition an opportunity 
^or a vbit to Jern^em, which may 
perhaps to regarded as hbtoriod. .\lexandria 
wiu founded in B.C. 331. Campaigns against the 
northern mvinee* of Bactria and Sc^iana fob 
! BTadually all the districts over which 

atogs of Perns exercised sovereignty were 
■ubdued- Alexander then forced the Khyber Pass, 
or, more probably, another pare 80 miles to the 
Qorth-^^ crossed tbe Indos, and occupied the 
1 aoj&b; but hb farther design* were thwarted by 
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th« disoonient of hi* army, and in SiS at Babrlon 
hia brief and loetoorie career waa broa^lit to a cloae. 

2. Preparations for Alexander’s work.—Alex- 
ander’a greatest work was tbe spread of Greek 
influence, leas from set purwM tnarn as a result 
of bis methods of recruiting nia armies and organ* 
L^g bia oonquesta, and m wars that made this 
influence permanent and oontroliing. Tbe concep¬ 
tion of such apread may be found before his day 
as a part of the political theories of men who were 
feeling the defects of the rarioua kinds of autonomy 
preralent within Greece, or were eager for a fuller 
and richer life than was possible there. Isocrates 
in his letter to Philip of Macedon transcends the 
limits of city patriotism, and contemplates tbe 
spread of Greek coltore, possibly also of the Greek 
race, by meaiu of eon<}uest. The school of Socrates 
was familiar with wide views, and impatient of 
parochial strife and politics. Xenophon was one 
of his disciples, who never ceased to be a Greek, 
but yet cooi^ered travel and military service 
abroad, with eventual settlement in some district 
where be might at once rule in comfort and dis¬ 
seminate his own views, as the natural career for a 
man of ambition or leianre. The employment of 
Greek soldiers as mercenaries by Eastern sovereigns 
was an ancient practice in the days of Cyrus; and. 
whilst among ueae soldiers poor Greeks formed 
tbe more numerous section, there were included 
also adventurers from the le^ing cities, who were 
men of parts as well as enterprise. Whatever their 
treatment was at first, they nod ceased before the 
days of Alexander to m regarded merely as 
means of defending a weak satrap or adding to 
the dominions of a strong one. To Cvtvm and his 
a"d succ ea sors they were mends to be 
courted; and a Persian policy of encoura^g Greek 
settlements coincided with tbe increasing Greek 
demand for expansion. Emergence from the n^- 
row area and narrower interests of the little native 
cities was becoming a necessity. Agesilaus might 
have eflTected it but for tbe dissenaions and rivalries 
that aliow^ the impossibility of fin«k overlord- 
ship on any large scale. And in political theory 
on the part of thinkers, both as a practical ineans 
of escape from the tmpaMe to which tbe aflairs of 
Greece bad been brought, and aa the oontinuation 
of a process that had bwn going on for several 
generations, a preparation for Alexander’s scbemea 
of conquest was laid long before be was bom. 

^ Policy of Alexander, and its general results. 
—Tbe rapidity of Alexander's cooqnests was too 
great to allow ol the establiahment of a fnllv or¬ 
ganised administration in the districts whicn be 
traversed and snUned. At first he appears to have 
appointed merely a military governor and a fiscal 
agent, who were supported oy a small band of 
veterans capable of acting as minor olBciala in tbe 
maintenance of order, in toe collection of tbe taxes, 
and in tbe training of recruits. As opportunity 
served, this temporary arrangement was snpple- 
roented and msae cfCKtive by the foundation of a 
number of settlements or cities, each of which was 
designed to serve ss a centre of defence or influence. 
Seventy snob cities, ran^g from Kandahar to 
Alexandria, were founded by Alexander himself, 
and claim in various dialed to perpetuate his 
name. ’The inhabitants were partly Macedonian 
and partly Greek,—veterans, discontented troops, 
cam pfoUowem,—with natives swept in from the 
neignbouiing villages or transported from lem^ 
afuf unmanageable l a nd a Some of these cities 
were intended to be ootposU or garrison towns, 
others were placed as ooovenient marts upon the 
great trade routes ; but all were invested with the 
privileges of poriiml autonomy. In military affairs 
the Macedonian element predominated, whilst the 
Greeks were put in charge of the local administra¬ 


tion, and made themselves felt snpremely in matters 
of thought and culture. A similar policy was fol¬ 
lowed by Alexander’s suoceesurs, with the differ¬ 
ence that tbe distinction between Macedonian and 
Greek gradually disappeared. One result was that 
Greek beoaroe tbe language of politics, trade, and 
intellectual interooorae from Macedonia to Persia 
and from Bactria to Eg 3 rpt. Before his birth Greece 
had supplied Macedonia herself with the standard 
of excellence in taste and eivUixation ; and at his 
death the joint Gneco-Macedonian influence was 
the risiDg laotor in the whole evolution of private 
life, and strengthened the bond of onion supplied 
in tbe Eastern world by a common language. 

^ The philoaopbicaf schools, and their relative 
influence. — Amongst tbe changes of position in 
philosophic thoo^t and its estimation uoring this 
period, two are of necial importance in the history 
of the process of Hellenization. (a) On tbe one 
hand, tne {Juloeopber, though neither cessing to 
indulge in abstract speculation, nor allowing Lim- 
self to be drawn into the thick of political strife, 
becomes tbe adviser of all parties, and the person 
to whom appeal is addreMca in emergency. Aris¬ 
totle was one of tbe teachers of Alexander, but 
does not appear to have been consulted by Uie king 
in any difficulty; and tbe Polities, with ita cata¬ 
logue of one kondred and fifty political ooostitn- 
tions, wss ooooeivably an object of amusement to 
the practical man. Yet two philosophers were 
selected to ronse the king oat of tbe gloom and 
remorse into which he was plunged by the murder 
of CUtus. Xenocrates took no active p^ in the 
faction strife of Athens; yet the Athenians more 
than once cboee him as tbeu emissary to Philip, jost 
as afterwards they used him in a similar capacity 
during the war. In later times the practice 

continued. The leading philoaophen thus became 
a class or gronp of men outride the poUticol arena 
and above it; they were consultea in practical 
emergency as well as in speculative per^dexity, and 
their influence in spreading the culture they repre¬ 
sented was both detached from dangerous entangle¬ 
ments and quickened by association with general 
human interests. ( 6 ) The period of Alexander 
witnessed a eonstderaUe change in the relative 
amount of attention given to the principal philo¬ 
sophic groups. Meta^yric for a time yieldra the 
ground to ethic. I’lato and Aristotle proved leu 
attractive than men who were inferior to both in 
range and keenness of intellect, bat who tonched 
actual life at more points that tbe ordinary busy 
man oould appreciate. The retirement of tno 
princely thinkers w4s bat temporary, and^ before 
many centuries passed they re-emerged in new 
guises or relationship^ of which tbe number is 
not yet ex^usted. 'They were both theorists and 
• and what the Greek world 
wanted at a time when it was busily engaged in 
spreading and rooting itself everywhere was not 
so much specnlatiun as experience, a law of duty 
rather than a guide to exact thought. As soon as 
the conditions of life became favourable, for Plato 


snX for Aristotle alike a splendid revival was 
fated; bat tbe philosophy of llellenism in its first 
progress eastwards, as in ita later subjogation of 
Kome and Italy, was of another typo. 

5 . Pyrrhonism, Stoiciini,Epicarcanism.—ftTTho 

is said to have taken part in Alexander"s expeditioii 
to India (Diog. Laert. ix. (13), bat it is imt ontil 
afterwards that traces of his teaching can be foand 
to any extent in Greek thought TBo rise of the 
New Academv, with iU blending of the two scho^ 
of PUto and P^bo, U in reality the date when the 
Greek mind began to take refuxe in conclnrions 
that were other than positive; for tbe app<^ of 
scepticism is of necessity met in a pr^ical age 
with a tardy napooMc, a^ the discomfort caused 
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bj the duturhence of earlier belief* b an nnwel’ 
come diTertion when the mind b bent on activities. 
Fyrrho'* importance in thb period b twofold. He 
acattered »eM, of which the fmit wa* Ute in ap- 
pearinff; bat, when it did appear, the crop wa* 
plentital; and the sceptical or captions inonirer, 
interested in every form of thought bat captivated 
W none, became a not infrequent product of the 
Hellenbtic genina. And he illnstimtes the reflex in- 
flnence njxtn Greek culture of the beliefs of some of 
the districts which Alexander traversed or visited. 
That Pyrrho learnt hb theories in Penda or Indb 
rests upon the statement of an early writer, whose 
name alone b known, and b prooably mcorrect 
(Dios. Laert, ix. 01). With more ooniidence it 
may M asserted that hb natural equanimity was 
raim by hb Eastern eimrienoea into the worship 
of imnertorbability. Toe Greek joyonsnena w'as 
transformed into a careless immobility, upon which 
in part may well be based alike the fatalism of 
various bter creeds and the indepradence of ex¬ 
ternal eircumstanoe which the Stoic coveted and 
the C}mic mingled with bitterness. 

During Alexanders reign the only schools of 
philosophy that could be regarded as of ^precbble 
present value were the Stoic and the K^curean, 
of which the former, especially, gradually became 
identified with the extensioo of Greek cultore. 
Epicurus was a dozen years younger than Alex¬ 
ander, but, according to hb own account, he 
entered seriously upon hb philosophical studies 
at the age of fourteen. He claimM to be inde- 

E endent of hb predec ess ors, but was certainly in- 
nenced by the teaching of Democritus, and he 
articulated in a syrtem conceptions and tendencies 
that were floating in the air and creating the intel¬ 
lectual climate <n the Greek world in Alexander’s 
day*. Zeno, too, was probably a little younger 
than the great king t but hb teaching abo links 
itself on to that of socrates and the and, 

as developed by hb immediate snccessors, it soon 
beeame toe stanidard of Greek ethical thought in its 
spread among the nations. Both schoob tndnlged 
but little in abstract specubtion, but emdeavon^ 
to teach men how to secure the happiness which wasi, 
in their view, a better and more natural end than 
knowledge. Epicureanism denied the existence of 
anjjrthing like Providence, declined to anticipate 
a judicbl readjustment of experiences after death, 
and bade the sage carefully balance all possible 
pre^t pleasures, and choose the path of prudence. 
Stoicism, on the other hand, had an elementary 
theology as well as an ethic. Other knowledge 
wo* held to be attainable than that given by the 
senses. Tbe so-called gods were manlieetations of 
a Supreme God, who t^ed over human lives and 
ordained for each man the part he should pby in 
the world. Happiness was to be reached indirectly 
by the dbehar^ of duty, without much considera¬ 
tion of conditions or consequences. Wisdom and 
peace by in keeping touch with the Divine ruler 
and plan of life; in which case a man became, 
whatever his outward circumstani^ royal and free. 
Such a philoeophy, unlike the Epicurean, involved 
the fusion of all dbtinctions ot c r e ed or race or 
custom, and was exactly approprbte to a period 
when civilizations abo were rasmg, and a rale of 
life was in reqnest that could survive national 
decay and still serve for gnidance in any change 
of fortune. Stoicism may be regarded as the lead¬ 
ing philoaofdiy in tbe Greek cultare that became 
cosmopolitan. It soeceeded in establbhing itself 
at length on tbe banks of the Tiber, az^ penetrated 
even wrongh tbe thick shell of Hebraism, affecting 
the thought and the phrases of St. Paul himself. 

6 . Alexander and toe Jews.— Though Alexander 
possibly visited Jemsalem, according to the tradi¬ 
tion preserved in thcTalmad as well as by Josephus 


(Ant. UL viU. 3-6), and though he enrolled Jews in 
hb armies, grant^ them special privilem, nsed 
them as an intelligence department, and settled 
many bvonraUy in hb new towns and colonies, 
there are no indications of any direct or immediate 
inflnenee upon their cree d or practice. Indirectly, 
he opened or reopened the channels of communica¬ 
tion^ which the East and the West w’ere brongbt 
into contact both with one another and with Egypt 
and Code-Syria. Along those roads, in subseqnent 
ages, came teachers from Indb and Penda as wull 
as from Greece; but the Hebrew did not readily 
assimilato any foreign belief or enstom. The caose 
b to be found in the strictness of hb monothebra 
as well a* in the exceptional solidarity of the race. 
Tbe Greek language was tolerated and even adopted 
in tbe coarse of tune, bat Greek enltore was re¬ 
garded with abhorrence in the inner circles where 
Jewbh traditions were most sacredly preserved; 
and tbe complete coalescence of Hellenism with 
llebrabm proper has not yet taken place. 
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ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY. 

[W. B. LtOBj. 

Scopa of the Ariieir.Some of the best-known 
hbtories of * Alexandrianbm,' or *the School of 
Alexandria,' have been really hbtories of Neo- 
IMatoabm. Thb b a mbtaxe. Neo-Platonum, 
which will be dealt with in thb Enoyeloptedb 
under its own name, b the btest stage in the 
development of Greek thought. Its connexion with 
Alexandria b leu than b commonly aupponed. In 
thb article the local limit will be ooserved. 

Secondly, thb article will doU with theology, 
not with milosophy. Althongli Neo-PUtonbm was 
essentially a religioos philos^hy, and Alexandrian 
theolo^ a philosophical reli^on, it b possibb to 
maintain the dutinction. And we may speak of an 
Alexandrian theology, though noiof an Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

Thiruly, the Hellenic schools of religions thought 
which flourished at Alexandrb ore omitted, as be¬ 
longing rather to the p^nrsors of Neo-Pbtonbm 
than to our present snbject. The jnstifleatkm for 
omitting them lies in their snbordinatioo of positive 
religion to philosophy, which was almost an axiom 
among the Pagans; e.y. Galen exprese e * snrprbe 
that some Chmtians, who cannot follow philo¬ 
sophical ar^ments, ' ^ve p ro g r es sed as br in self- 
control ana tbe ardent pnrsnit of virtue as genuine 
pliUosi^era.' Moreover, in spite of the resemblance 
m metaphysical and eapeciauy in ethical principles 
hetwera these Hellenic schoob and the Jaoseo- 
Christian Alexandrians, their attitude towards 
Greek tradition aod_ cultore b decisive. There 
b a great cleavage in thb respect even between 
Clement and Plotinns, In reformed Pagan circles 
it seems to have been a matter of good taste not to 
mention Christianity, and Jndabm was regarded 
with eqmU contempt. It b very donbtfnl whether 
toe Jewish-AlexaMiian theology had any direct 
inflnenM upon Neo-Pbtonbm. In bot, national 
and, still more, reliriona prejudices coonteracted 
the cosmopolitan teodeocy of thonght which began 
under tbe snccessors of Alexander. In spite of the 
common parentageol many ideas, and the parallelism 
of development nnder similar co^itions, the separa- 
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tioa biharp between the three forme which religious 
phikwopby asiramod in the 2Dd and 3rd centuries t 
( 1 ) Jew^ and Christian Platonism, bc^ of which 
stand on the basis of Jewish monoth^ni; (2) the 
Hellenic religious philosophy, of which the best 
representative is Plotinus : (3) the barbaric Platon¬ 
ic of the Gnostics. In all these systems or schools 
there appear the following characteristics, though 
often qualified by other tendencies: (a) an abstract 
notion of God as the transcendent, absolute Unity, 
lb) a tendency to cmll in intenneoiarr powers (toe 
Logos, spirits, etc.) to bridge over the chasm be¬ 
tween Gm and the world, (c) a tendency to connect 
matter with the evil prindple, (rf) aelf-oiscipline as 
a means to clearer ^dsion of Divine truths. Hut 
the emphasis which was laid on these several 
doctrines dififered widely in Uie three classes above 
named. 

This article deals only with the first—Jewish and 
Christian Platonism, as developed at Alexandria. 
And the three representative names, roond which 
oar discnsaion most range, are Philo, Clement, 
and Origen. 

X. Preoiraors of Philo.— It was inevitahle that 
the Judaism of the Diaspora shoold diverge farther 
and farther from the Palestinian tradition. In 
E^ypt especially, where the Jews comprised nearly 
h^ the population of the capital, and were nnmer- 
ous thnmghoot the country, a vigorous indenendent 
life was sure to appear in all departments of mentjU 
activity. The Egyptian Jews could not maintain 
an attitude of aloofness from the secular culture of 
the world around them. To say that they were 
Uellenixcd is only to say that they were not self- 
exeloded from the civitixatioo of the period, for 
Hellenism was a factor in all the religion, philo- 
sojdiy, and ethics of the lands where Greek culture 
pcnetrat^ But when we speak of the Hellenizhig 
of Judaism, we mean more tbuui the pert'asive 
influence of the secular cirilixatkm. There was a 
de^te attempt made by the Jews to interpret 
their own religion in a form acceptable to the 
Greeks, from which cannot be separated an attempt 
to interpret Hellenism to themselves by stretch¬ 
ing it upon a framework of Jewish orthodojy. 
Tliis latter design was rendered necenary by the 
rapid decay of faith in the statutory Judaism 
among the ednrated, a decay which was uhibt^ 
both by the increasing inwardness and spirituality 
of the really religions, and hr the increasing ex¬ 
ternality and hypocrisy of the colt among the 
official class. In the Diaspora, a liberal JndaUm 
sprang np which was merely a cultured Unitaiian- 
ism with strong ethical convictions. The old dream 
of a theoeraey was forgotten, and Me«ianism 
aroused no interest. The Greek doctrine of im¬ 
mortality was given a moral tom by conceiving of 
the future life as primarily the scene of rewards and 
punishments { and the national hatred of Bcmie 

I after the Roman conquest of the East) was gratified 
>y the belief in a day of nniversal destruction, 
ushering in the great assize. The statutory basis 
of this religkxx was furnished by the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which was asserted to contain the sumftotal 
of all Divine and human wisdom. The * books of 
Mos»,’ in porticalar, were treated with unlimited 


reverence. 

The Septungint is perhaps our earliest specimen 
of Jewish-AIcxandrian literatnre, for the traces of 
Greek influence in Sineh are very disputable. 
Dthne has shown that the translators fteauently 
modify the naive anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, substituting, e.g., the ‘power’ for the 
•hand’of God, and His‘glory’ for His ’robe* in Is 
6 *. In Gn 1* they seize the opportuni^ to introduce 
the Platonic dimictioa of matter ana form, and in 
Ps 61“ the Stoical ^#i«rts4r intrudes itself. The 
third book of the so-called SihgUtme OracUt, which 


probably dates from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
Is a remarkable proof of growing respect for Greek 
thought and religion, siiM the main objeei of tlie 
composition is to support Jewish monoUicinm and 
Jewuh national hopes, nndcr the form of heathen 
prophecy. But the characteristic features of Alex- 
anariamsm, enumerated abov^ are not prominent 
in tlie Sibgiiiftt Oracle*. Neither allegorism, nor 
ecstasy, nor asceticism, can be found in them. In 
the so^i^led IFwcfom ^ Sotomon, though the form 
is that of Hebrew poetry, the matter is far more 
Hellenic. The half-personified ‘ Wisdom * is almost 
identical with Philos Logos, and the 'Spirit* is 
also half-personified, being, indeed, only ‘ Wisdmn ’ 
itself under a sli^Uy different aspect. The 
‘ Word,’ on the other hand, is used, as in the Old 
Testament books, for the exprmion of the will of 
God; there is no approximstion to the Pbilanio 
use of ’Logos,’ even in where there b a 

poctiod perBonification. On Messianic hopes the 
author b i^ent, like the otlier Wisdom-writers; 
the book was not written for Palestinian Jews, and 
was not accepted by them as Scriptare. The influ¬ 
ence of Greek (Platonic and otoic) philosophy 
appears ohielW in the conception of a harmonious 
and bcautifttUy ordered world directed by an im¬ 
manent principle (Wisdom). The most striking 
devbtion from orthodoxy b to be found in the 
doctrine of pre-exbtence, which b clearly stated in 
S‘** “ ‘ I was a child of comely parts, ami had ob¬ 
tained a good soul; or rather, being good, 1 entered 
into an nndefiled body.’ Tbb can only mean that 
soul has diwlareu goodness In a prerioos state 
of exbtence. Thebody b thus no essential part of 
the penonality. a view which leads easily to the 
notion that it is, if not the source of moral evU, 

J et the ‘muddy vesture of decay* which presses 
own the soul. The eschatology b vague. There 
will be no bodily resurrection ; out the soub of the 
righteous will be rewarded, at the ‘ inspec^u,' with 
everlasting felicity, while those of the wicked will 
be excluoM from their true life, and cast into 
eternal darkness. 

a. Philo.—Passing by the Letter of the pseudo- 
Arbteos, a manifest forge^, and the fr^niienb of 
Aiistohulos (a Jewish Perip^tic who lived in the 
middle of the 2 nd cent. B.O.), which liave also been 
suspected, we come to Philo. Philo (boro about 
20 B.C.) was a mtsmber of a well-known Alexandrian 
family, being brother of Alexander the Alaharch, 
the head of the Jewish commnnity in the Egyptian 
capitaL ^Uo himaelf lived a life of retirement 
and contemplation, until an outbreak of anti- 
Jewish fanaticism, fomented by the Roman gover¬ 
nor Flaccus. led to hb being sent to Rome with a 
depntation from the Jewish commnnity (A.D. 3U-I0). 
Be was then c^erly, and had already aTitten most 
of hb books. 

Philo believed himself to be, and was accepted 


by hb oontemporaries as being, an orthodox J^, 
He b an apologist, who wishes to defend Jodabm 
against atMbm, ptJythwbm, and scepticism. More 
particularly, since Judaism for the Alexandrian 
Jew was a tmk-religion, be was concerned to prove 
that the highest forms of reveblion and of hum^ 
wisdom were contained within the compam of Iot 
O ld Testament. Disrespect to the saertd text u in 
hb opinion a crime of the deepest dye t he knows 
of an impious man who, after buying at some 
story in Genesb, soon after hanged nlmself for no 
parucnlar reason—a manifest jodgmept (« 

AW 8 ). Hb theory of inspirat^ is t^ God 
speaks through the prophet, who b merely a pas¬ 
sive instrument. This insmratioo Ukes place when 
the instrument b in a kind of trance, such as P!^ 
himself has experienced. Hb mind suddenly be- 
ooroes full of images, and ideas poor forth from it, 
while he b inseiwhle to all externab ftU hligrat. 
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Abmh. 7). Thd deMriplltm jrti^emMes B4ihui«'A 
acAOEint of hit mumor of At the heaii of 

all the propbttii ia Moses, who alose had seen God 
face to fnce^ La his writinga the fam of hamui 
WTsdom is con tuned. 

Thhi conception of perelitioTV. » giTen onw for 
all in ita enttretj, led Philo Into great dUGcaMea, 
If ho hul been coatoot to argqe that_ the more 
npiHtaol folth of hla da j was contained implicitly, 
in gem], in the PcntatCacb, he mi^t bare mode 
otiL A good ciLse. But the doetrina of davelopmont, 
oi'cn in the limited appLu^tion aftonrarde mmlc bj 
PaiiJ, was noknown to him . He can admit no 
mferionty In Geneaia as complied with Is&iah. 
And flinoe the OT, unctemtood in its natantl senoe, 
contained nvuiy tbinp* which ocmld not bnt shook 
tho ecDKience aa well aa the inteHupence of a cniti- 
vated AlexaDdrian acquainted with Greek philos¬ 
ophy', the dpedient of aUe^arism WOS nseaa^iy' 
(«oe ALL^dry]. This methm waa no invention of 
Philo, or of hleco£it«mpoT&rtc& Greek momlLeti^ hjid 
long treated Hotocr in this way, qaoting lines ftom 
him oa wc rtnobe verses fittm the Bible, to enforce 
monil tenths. The sfyntem wu elaborated by the 
Sophists, and stilt more by the school of An&xa' 
gora. 1 ; but it is rejected by Plato, who will not 
admit nnadifying mytlu into hia State, ' either with 
or without mle^rica/ It may be aoid that to a 
certain oxtent this kind of exjiomtian is justified. 
In the lugher kinds of literature, the perception of 
some sort of allegory or double meaning is almost 
nece£a3&Ey. Thu mure Literal or grammatical sense 
cannot satiafy the irtiidQdt of any poetry or imiigia- 
Attve prcfle. But when Homer ia mode by the Stoic 
to prove such pliilosophio theims as that virtue con 
be tanebt, or that the sage Is ‘apathetie': by the 
Pythagorean to teach that aii^ce is golden, ud 
by the E picurejm that pIcnsarB the gqide of life; 
and when Mueiua is mode by Philo to indicate the 
eternal motion of the heurvcna tmder the figare of 
the chernbinds floming swoid, wo have a ngbt to 
protest., ifio arbitrary and nnscienttlic an 
la a fatal ob^itacla to under?tAudiTlg the reLigtOUB 
books of mnoldnd—a tuik iu which we cannot 
nticceed nnlosi wt malbrn that the thoughts of the 
pant are relatlva to the pant, and mrnit be inter' 

B reted by it. Philo himself calls it the method of 
jc Greek mysteries. In tboie rites everything 
was rspresentM as being at ouco a thing nud the 
Dovciing of a thing, an oatwoid sign and an inward 
truth. 

AHe^iiam, then, in simply the sacramental 
method applied to history and literature. It was 
1»coming the commau property of all the higher 
ruligions, and was the easiest refuge for educated 
moa who wished to belong to an establuhed reiigtons 
body, without forcing themnelvcfi to accept immoTnl 
or award betiofa. The general view wna that all 
revelatiuu ia a Divine cryptogram, which aervEs the 
double purports of coaceuing tbo truth from thirac 
who ore nnworthy to reoeivc it, and of magnify, 
ing it, for the choicer spirits, by an indirect and 
ruyiteritms mode oF presentation (4 ^ aumrurii' 

ff'fitvnVOU'i' t 4 flrTflvJl, 

Tb* ftaDswiiuc K U tatti s ry oE PhRo'i' ppqcljd™ dE wfgeds tiis;r 
aaou! jdiH of live RirUioil In pnetiee. When Daiini u« 
nepeatvl, e hlildEii li uidJEKte^- m tv US '^aiui,' 

^resxi,''ilHnra'tlut wtMV I* mwU, li wA tbs lua piM^Kd of 
body OQiJ wrul, bn( be otity wbo Is iiowctad of -rirtue.* Sbollulj^. 
piogneEiil sn AlnldCML Ip (t'O 10^ ffu bmm Chet 

AbtebuD WM deClTtrtti btm tfae Urouit^ of Ui« Oeds. Tb«n 
nn 'be i» UiUddfi^ In Scripbin, utd no ebuf* oE a woid wftlv- 
iAii tuetnlng. iFMw* SSfl ^ahe|iIiAd' la One plKS, IDil 
‘ ksejer of ■hoep' In laotti^ be mesns to flitlngnlih between « 
goM end a te^ kind, (f) Puyi po vorde an 
im DMint to iatiicale eirof. and wjKhSaTw to tedkat* 

(33 Peubk (Dtanii^i ai words ofUfl tbodpt to the blflHr 


WCrdi^MMiL Adeni't rib DMO that tbr 


fvrafHToa 
»aLw^ UBpOrieiit; 


la tbs DOiofas Of doct, h« ot the ersaturv, fAw ot the bedjr, 
/bmt of pOlaatlal oomptataDMa/w of tbe t«eiiABa IUe, and wa 


Ob. (3) Ablimli bTs tgjnboUc ; CJie njBEj '□tf BinoofT, tbe bm flf 
the Lndoaal oatun, Lhi maks of IsiL *"■■- 1 obJMs en 
tcniod Ip tba nCde iTiy. (O Ttve (iruper nenw fa 'Ute TVivCa- 
Ceodi an aIUy«iHd socordiDC to tbw Buicled 
eJHnlliji-*. niiJa ■peeks Of ellrg'Dniii] eS tbS ' ieiofbI,' eS oppooed 
to the ‘ netsnl ' bi'bt rfmtatkuL 

It ifl plain that the princlble of alleguriatu oS'emd 
great temptations to evading the letter of the 
Mosaic law. This mlsose of the method ia con¬ 
demned by Philo, who protests against those 'who 
thus ' Bpintnalised * the ceromonJes enjoined in the 
Pentateuch (dig A&mK. 16|. ISe alto dii- 

trusts the symbolEC study of uatnrO;, as raising 
moTU problems ttiun it wives. We shall learn 
mom % studying our own mindi, and the Bsered 
literatum, 

In Cdosiduiing Philo's thwlcgy, we rniwt expect 
to lind the Gmek and Hebrew elements imperfectly 
fused. It would suipasH the geuios of any man to 
harmcnizD the logif^, sjiamic thought of tho 
Greek w'ith the vs^e, Lmicfinitu iutuitioiu of 
Hebrew prophecy. But the way h^ been pre- 
ukiod for him by approximations from bolh sides. 
The Jews of AJexandiia had oniversalLzxd Jsdiwch 
till He had lost the chaxactcristios of the tribal 
God of the Hebrews; and, on the other hand, 
Greek thought was now more favourablj disposed 
to the trtvruicendenee' of Ctod than when Stoiduu 
reigned snpreme. Philo hu no dlffieulty in ox- 
plsaning the anthropomorphums of the Pentateuch 
Ht mere ouoomimodatLosa God is, m truth, not a 
Being who can feel anger, jeaJoujqi’', or repentance. 
Ho is without body, invisible, the meet universal 
of heingn, above goodness, above knowledge, above 
Oven the abeointe Good and Beautiful. We appre¬ 
hend His eiiateuco Pfuily by analogy i aa webavo 
am invisible ruiud, which is Bovereign over the body, 
» must the Universe be guided by an invuillo 
mind, which is God {(fc Qp*f- ^1- Alr>o, 

the world ahown tmeea of design j wit the prineipl a 
of causalito cannot reside iu matter, which ui^o 
nothing noble in IlmH, but only the poteoti^ty of 
becomiug all thipp ilfiindr Op^. fij. 

A bi^cr ujodo of apprehending^ God is by 
■pirituaJ intniHon, which under certain condltiona 
eaiminates in knowlodgo of Him. But, since like 
only can know like, we are procludod by tho ILmita- 
tiuns of Our Gnitude from forming on adoqusto 
conccptiOD of themlud of the Universe. Wc can. 
not got oat of ouibbIvcs, and nuderiyed existence is 
ineomprehensiblo to uja ' Wc rnost Grst become 
God, which is imposBiblo, in order to be able to 
eomprehend God' iL 654]i, We appronch 

moet nearly to the tmth when we strip elf from 
our idea of God oil that is ohajcacteriJitio of Gnita 
existence. ThU process still leaves Him with tho 
attributes of gownera, freedom, and aetivity. 
Creative activity (tiJ To»tr) is aa ch&mcteristic of 
God aa receptivity (rii Brdir]i;«w)' ia of tha creataro, 
and God ' never ceases working,' The tia Tte^rioci 
logicslly lesd.v to a God who U witoout qualitira 
*J; but Philo hcru takes refugs in agnosti- 
ciam. ' God ban revealed hin nature to nene, and 
we cannot Bay that the First CauRC is tnafotial nr 
imEoatorial, with OT witlmut qualities' (ie^. AU, 
iii. 73). Tho bare fact of Eis exi^teuce fcm 

3Caj«rr%HH Quod Dm# I'mmuf. 11) the mind 

can apprehend, but no more. Ho was revealed ta 
Mobbs bb tho Nnmeloa Existing. N'evcrthclfiiB, 
We can without contradiction asciibo to God the 
attribute of omnipotence, omniscionr^e^ and the 
like, which can be appli^ only to the Supremo 
Being ; and such attnfaates as goDdnesay which la 
their full meaning can be applied only to Him, 
'ThM things which among men are called truth 
and jujrtice, aie symbols only ; but those which are 

^ but pmpuly ^ni«i tpfHH sat ' havlaf na kUribobs.' 

" 'timnUi«Iwhw ctaMllUd' ; Ood tlsw* ewt tokw lauw cii* 
DT aida^ at nmir. atil In ■!»«« sJl gnlqai. 
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BO witb God are prolotTpes or Mou.' God \» ' tKo 
tncwt ' a# exctniuiig aoUiio^; but He trail' 
icendu even the higheat genos, Be ie 

'older Ihin the taofiad^; by which Philo meajiH 
that the uulty of God U not merely the negation 
of plniidity, hut that HU natara IS the archetype 
of tho matTieniatiDUnU nnlty. 

One of ttve most difficult |Hirta of FhiloU 
U the doctriiio oJ the Dtvute ' Powenn.^ These 
Poireni could bo fully apprehended only by pur* 
Intelligcnofl; to OS they are revealed In thflir action. 
They sr* not, however, exhausted In the oceated 
v^-orld, for they ara inihiito, lik« Gad Himaelfh 
Their fnnctiDn lx to give to matter those forma in 
virtna of which w* are able to say that thinj^ 
exist, In themselvo, the Powera are the fitemal 
forms of God's thought; ihoLr activity is stamped 
on the whole order of nature, which in. the r*^- 
larity of iU chaneca reUccla the pereistence of ue 
creative ideas. These Power*, or ideas, ara not of 
equal rank. Tha highest of theni U the Logos, 
wnieh stands neareiit to the Godhead, *¥iw as the 
ic&sonabl* soul of man is that part of him which 
reachn moat nearly toi the Divine. 

IL bu becB twiul wltbicritk* iri Ifrfta to cdodkOLn with pmni 
II [L j tJ 4 t cDficcpUcn of ''t^Dvrira' It i> wU EJwt ha oms 
Lhem u Jdi cxpiKlkjvt to nudiBl* betwMa two broogBcilifilEa 
OhI ui 4 ^bB Wnriil, usd that tba wotrultctkia rtorimvn, In up 
war In Ibv quallClH BOiJaosd to tbe mwliatlnf 

Tbe nwsn tn HHiHtbiSiU IdEDilllsd with God, ud whikuiihi 
Emm UllD. TbV SPB Pt !■ S trUHTlUVor OMwic* 
to bdu God Bpln Usto fiOBtKit with tba flnJts, iam whkb fTe 
fmM lH4ia JtAtooiJtj vEd>ud6d bj uotter tiflf of uj’Uinfen'L ZC; li 
n«rli>pa i™ih H 50 Wld«iBff m&flUlif fcijV tbeUo Vjvt™ Wbielli 
rsifudit God u Hnicthliir nor* Gius > s^t 
fepLfUs, hfts nooiMlBd lo uplainJisfl' how an tliiugfatT, omoc 
ptcacDt, Stomal U^nr cui rsutr act in nsuw and tuna. 
tbOo ti THudlsiv out mon ruoicuhit Lhu othwi wbo lura 
attoBiptsa |p do »; hut a Ur r^aiam ot bla te«hiiia will 
UMli hln ot Tlw pnezUe cxfiodjEist pt cnatinr vulwtiiuEd EA act 
In hod's talusa. ' Oed, Mor outnliiB OfmtlOD, hu BHH ttsn loU 
fllitd; Uv uninesns WlU fTtmiwi/,' b« PV> U Cnn ttuo fds /^ML 
Vain. 0)1 ; and tUf l> not an InlalMl aelEi»wlHii[iHdl ifi- tlu 

'■•i:.l—__ 3^— > ■ la ■>1wa wiaUI lla *< ^ Mai nWg 


fawtIoQ hut aa oisn !■ lakl to ^axtnsd' tha' 


or Us MWl 


... . aanmfal 

to &cd. It ia tmo that we ind that' Uh fifAMcf Gtw noft not 
miw’ Inio ooittacl irith iHleUnalnat* mat^; and thli kwltj Ha 
tufd the lEansatarial Fowejv. whaoa nat non is Mw. that aVEty 
^iia adEHr t* taken poaaraMn ijl hr Its pnpar foreu' Bat 
pnniT Utia I* to uaen tlia tranioeaiknoa of God, nilbout 

ittayw^ iria imDiucDoa. Tlw notksb oE tka Powvn ai mtc 
orduata htwmu ii qulU tonlm l4 FUlo'v tnlod, lad camvt 
flren ba uacoiaod wpdaxit waoilsrliif Ear Ercm bli pCandpotnL 
Dnnnmtaid oiuitiH a Tai; ipponjia panUel fi'OttL Atlianulai: 
* Tba LcfH 1^ SB El wua, fn u crnlkiD, cutilda d Gw wholi Id 
fab Aenn, bflt la all thbr* Ij Ui poW^ . . . WOCalnlnff ttsB 
wbola of thlnEv and Dot oolstalDod, hdnr whaSy ud us all 
tiapacla vldhn hli own FaUser, sbd him. onlf.' po^h In rhUo 
^,,,1 AlhanaaEtu Usa phmc doDoling- ipacbl asftcmalltT and Ua 
oppcalt* an weQ EmderitiHil ta ba> metayhon- In th# lacu 
way, when tha I'orwan are- i^fmbdUaed aa tba acnica and 
oiiBlidEia or QU, tba poatkol hsm cRi|fa.t no* lo hara bean 
mlfuncUntoDd la a liicial statemeatoE Eset, PtsHo k axtrrtiie^ 
tsfid or parKsniSoaUpa; *.ff- Inr Mm "all tba rlrtnaa an vlFiina," 
JdsL aa, far rmntAr^ tba ^v« of lli« patriandia an' bot woman 
bitt TirtuE^^ KeOhlbir caD woTa mors itToail^ that Fhlln did 
not BBcrilia penpoalur to U* F o wai a^ tbu tba *Kt that bo 
avarrwbtta dktMnknA Usom Emm tba (ta sjilLa et 

BtUer asd cthtnX Hh v^Ji an Iniwivn^ tool*, cnbed. 
SnbiL and laoaliMd: tlM7 arc 'poweni' do doabt, doh^ GodV 
will. Dot Lbey art: eutiietjr dUTErclit Eitnn ' tbt Fowan' at tdTljH 
F--**** Tbw iattEr aro Lba ai;tEira |iujul^[a.lLOaB OE tbo eOf r0 
of God, whkh jriia to cnation idl tba naUtT, •a weH aa an i£t 
ofdtrwpd bcatilib whkta It poMwaai. 

In the hierwchy dE Powera, the Lo^M of God is, 
ts. ulmtdy TGinarkcd, OMond to God lUmself 
AOt^. iL 21j. Thenwne fjKoe eomea from StaU 
cUui, hut for the content of the word Philo is mors 
indeht^ to Plato. The Stoical notion of Logos as 
active and anickening foroh in leas piumiuCnb thou 
the Platomci expreosiona ‘ idea of ideas' sjid ' aioh*' 
typel idea.’ The Logos of Philo, in fact, oobddes 
■with li* Platonic h’evt, and the lutslIigiblD world 
ii the mods which he wurnmea in oreatirig : ‘ in the 
Logtw Drs inwrihed and cn^aved the constitqticns 
of other thinff^-' As the ptindnle of orderly 
dUreientiatiDn in the natural world, be U callsci 
the ■ Cutter’ (Tt!F'*3- TH*® in/orior idew, ^tbtred 
up in the Logos, csQiiititatothe multiplicity lu unity 


of God's •ormti^ A difthmU qneation is ralBCd 
hy the diatinetioo between the mword 
and ths uttcrad frps^D^ir) Logo* in man F^hich 
oorresMods to a distluotlon lEt the universal Logcm. 

' The Logoa is double both in the uuivenH and iii 
ths netuTe of man' iVii. iih ISJ, The * acai * 
of the LogUB upon matter—the expruaeod ihonght 
of God—is bob uoUbd the ' uttered Word' | but the 
distluctiou in the univetsal Logos Keuid to be 
between the thou^t of God in itAslf and th* some 
thought made objective. 

Another pmbicm ix tho ndation oF the Logos to 
ths hoU-poisonlDed ' Wisdom ‘ of tbe CArly dewiah- 
Aleiandrian litereture. PhHo diiliked the gander 
of ‘ Wisdom * i thongb he exploinn that * ita 
nature is mosculiinn, oat fflmLniiie,' he fuund the 
word 1™ digniiled as well os lees plastle than 
Logos. ‘ Wi^om" is obielly used by Philo of the 
Lo^asinfonnuigth* human oqul, nordly ev«r of 
God's creative pow'er. The word ^Spirit' ix spar' 
jiigly nxed of the Lcigoe Or Wisdom inhabiting the 
soul ai man. The queattOEii as Co the perwo^ity 
of the Lo^ la better undUouseod. Neither Philo 
nor any Greek cored to define perBonallly, a ooo- 
cept wbi(di ho* no name in thu Grtolc language. 
He soEUetimes spraks of ' Lo>goi' in the pluw* 
with no more hefiitation than when wp opuA iu' 
dilferently uf ' the law* or *tho laws* of nature. 
For this very reason be eniplnys poetical or mythi' 
oal pereonilDcation (jmle freely. The Logos Is 
the opuBtitaGve prlnidple of buiuan individi^ity; 
he is not himself an IndlvidnnL The Logw- 
dcKtnne of Philo b therefore neper to what„ in 
Christianity, become Mouarchbnixm than to the 
Arionbm with whiEiih it has been compared, or to 
Athacooiau orthodoxy, iiee, further, the articin 
Logos. 

As the Logo* of Ged b thu orchebytie oJ human 
reason, tbe mutd ol man b ucarpr to God than any 
Other created thlun. The human soul fi the only 
worthy 'temnle ol God ; those in whom God dwidla 
may justly btt osllod Bis sont. Knowledge of God, 
gainw hy imitation of . Him and llkeneoa to Him, 
10 the highest good for man. Evil oofi^ta in 
aepsxatlon from G^, and iguoronce of B ini i the 
F^iue or foonlainhenbd of moral evil b Mlfixhnexs 
(^{Xavrlaj, sapccMly when combined with orrocoAco 
and CUfiOeit (^nTflAuiOflaJu *To speak, like Esau, 
of '' rrtw birtbright " and my blossiug, "■ if proof of 
boundiea* jgnonuice, and of a meau, BervUe db- 
position i for it belongs to God alone to “y 
■'Mine"' fLW' A/fcy. ui. lOh Philo docs not 
identi:^ svil with ignorance | for he dciufly teaches 
that oommitted in ignorance sxe pardoDable: 
blit he is cajefoJ to distlDguiBb between the igoar- 
once wbl^ wo cannot help and that which is duo 
to pride or Ddfishneso. The corruptibls body 
always tends to prsM down the aoul; not that rb 
is evil in itmlf, for matter bas no moral signlh' 
ciLnrt, good or hod, ap^ from our two of it ; but, 
aa a matter of experience, the bodily needs j^d 
appetites di« a dog upon spirituahty. TTici' powi^ 
of LhOEigb Divine ^tB| are iitatioiisl, urging 

us to theii own gratification vritboat tho^ht uT 
conxequ ences; but to make this grotifi^tion our 
object ia wrong and mlnouJl Tho^ piSHiDn-s 
Jor the most part operate in opposition to reason, 
and an tbereforQ i hut (he gt»d tean u not 
dcfltitnte of such iurarAr^pa wiPif os pity and 

■liiB peat helper of mankind! in the ascent w 
God ia the Logee; and hsio Philo trita 
bin Jewish reverenpe for the tsnt^n 
God with hhi Platonic idealism. Hw deocriptHM 
of Lhs tirtojoua life ia on the whom vsry mod^ in 
sentiment. Seif'discipline Is not an end ut itself. 
Such eifTciflea Ui fftsliiig* AlutinCftM frani tiiQ 
bath, and aloeping OU (he grwind an noSiasS and 
unprofitable labours, which injure thu aoul oa well 
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aa the body (Quod. del. pot. 7). It ia trae that we 
hare a war to warn, * the most difficult and trouble- 
aome of all war8,^againat our bodily appetitea, and 
that In practice we moat often rcf^ard our bodies 
aa by luttnre eril; but Philo adviaes neither 
aaccUcal austerities nor withdrawal from the 
world. ‘The serpent, pleasure, bites ua in the 
wildemcaa *; it ia aafer to live in the world, to 
accept respcMuubilitiea and dirties, and ahow bow 
aoch a career can be followed without contamina¬ 
tion and to the good of others. ‘Those who 
aaaume a squalid and melancholy appearance, and 
say that they despise glory and pleasure, are hypo¬ 
crites.' Unworlaliness is to be gained only by 
knowledge of the world. At the aame time, ancn 
luxury aa was prevalent among the wealthier 
classes in Egypt is wrong. The good tilings of 
the world shomd be used sparingly, that the soul 
may not be entangled in the oorruptible elements. 
Tmthfulnexs in speech is strongly uuisted on, and 
taking oaths Lb deprecated as needless for an 
honourable man, whose word ought to be sufficient. 
The only acceptable worship is that of the soul, 
and truth the only sacrifice (Ouod. dot. pot. 7); 
ceremonial observawes and rich offerings do not 
make a man pious. Piety and justice seem to 
share the throne as the chief of the virtues. The 
soul is in its essence immortal, and will be re- 
srarded or pimish^ in a future state for its life 
here; but Philo discounges this line of thought; 
virtue and vice are their own reward and ponisb- 
ment; heaven and hell are within ns. To enjoy 
an mnooent and quiet mind, free from unruly 
pwions ; to feel the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Wi^om writhin ns; to share at last in the peace 
which yiaaaes all nnderstanding, and to see God 
as lie IS—this is the goal which Philo sets before 
himself snd his readers. * The climax of blcMcd- 
ness is to stand steadfastly and steadily in God 
alone.’ A remrrection of the body has no place 
whatever in bU creed. 

Philo has been very variously estimated as a 
thinker. Dihne treats him with contempt: Zeller 
thinks that bis whole sjrstem U vitiated by a 
fundamental eontradiction—the attempt to achieve 
union writb a Being whose very notion makes such 
onion impossible. Such a scheme, be suggests, 
could be the creation only of a oonscioosness at 
discord with iuelf and the world. Vacherot em- 

K res the inconsutenoy of borrowing now from 
and DOW from the Stoics, the resdt being an 
‘inMbeiynt syncretum' drag^ into the serrioe 
of Jndmam. Siegfried is impressed W his com¬ 
plete abandonment of the old Jewisn religion, 
wluch novertbeloM he alTecti to in words. 

‘ No Jewish writer oontriWted so much to the 
*li**dution of Judaism. The histoi^ of his people 
becomes in hu h a nd s mainly a dulactic symbmic 
poem, by which he^ inculcates the doctrine that 
man attains to the vision of God by mortifying the 
flesh. The God of Pliilo was an imaginary Being, 
who, in order to gain power over the world, 
need of a Logos, to whom the palladium of Israel, 
t^ unity of God, was sacrificed.* R Caird, criti¬ 
cizing Philo’s whole system from the Hegelian 
Htandpoint, shows that he had no conception of a 
historical process of evolation, and objects that 
his world u regarded as related to God, bat not 
God to the world. (For a consideratioa of this 
criticism, which affects Plotinus more than Philo, 
see the article on Neo-Platoxism). A more 
favourable estimate than any of these is given by 
Drummond, whose exhaustive treati«e takes rank, 
with Siegfrmd’s book, as the most nduable exposi- 
turn of i^ilo’s theology. No sane critic could 
pl^ Philo in the same rank as a great original 
thinker like Plotinus; but the unfavourable esti¬ 
mates of him have proceeded mostly from critics 


who extend their condemnation to the school of 
Plato generally, m the interests of tome rival 
system. The ‘ inconsistencies' which liave been 
so freely attributed to Philo are mainly the diffi¬ 
culties which all who believe in a G^ at once 
transcendent and immanent most be prepared to 
face, though some of them are mere misonder- 
standings due to an aun'mpathetio and some¬ 
times superfi^ study of his uTitings. His belief 
in the posKibility cd immediate communion with 

* the first God ’ in visions is the result of personal 
exMrienoe. He describe^ modestly and clearly, 
' what has happened to himself a thousand times * 
{dc Mh^rat. Aurah. 7). In the face uf this passage 
it is difficult to maintain that in Philo God ‘ is not 
related to the world,’ or, with Dahne, that he 

* robs the human race of their God.’ 

The extent of the influence exercised by Philo's 
writings in Uie first century, and early part of 
the second, is v^ difficult to determine. As re- 
ganls mgan philusopliy, he remained lioth then 
and afterwards outmde the pale. Neo-Platonism, 
so fv as we can jndge, is not directly indebtm 
to him. The question whether St. Paul and the 
autlior of rthe rourth Gospel bad read Philo has 
not been decided. As reganls the latter, a strocig 
case may he made out on either aide. That the 
author of the Gospel was steeped in the philosophy 
of the Jewish Alexandrian school is certain ; 
his s^dpoint differs from that of Philo in seTcral 
puticulare, and many of the most cha^teristio 
Philonio words are absent from the Gospel, so 
direct dependence [cannot be proved, llie 
may be said of the Epistle to the Hebrews, TTie 
Epistle of BamalxuL as Siegfried shows, follows 
the Philonio rules for allegorical interpretation. 
Justin Martyr's :Logos-doctnne is nearer to Philo’s 
than that of the Fourth Gospel; and there are 
pi^lels which suggest a direct knowledge of 
Philo a writings. It is probable also that he was 
by some of the Gnosttes of the 2 nd centoiy. 
Clement was well acquainted with Philo, and 
to borrow from him not only many fanciful 
aralicatiqns^ of the allegorical metno<i, but several 
characteristic theological and philoscmhical terms; 
thotmh ^eae latter may be part of the common 
stock of tttcu &t Alcx&ndriA. Tho sftmo may bo 
said of Origen, between wliom and Philo many corre¬ 
spondences are discovered by Siegfried. Eusebius 
freqaently quotes Philo; and, to come to the 
lAtui Fathers, Ambrose conveys whole sentences 
from him Into bU writings, so that a Jewish com- 
^ *lrongly) caUed Ambrose 
Philo Christiantui. Jeromo ia alao nmoh in- 
flaeoced by Philo's interpretations of the Old 
Testament. 


_ .I’mo ’ Rlcbtsr OKl-UX “nw ImsS 



In ilw Jmouk Enefctoftiia (x. 6-lSX 

3- Ale^d^ Christianity.—UntU the age of 
Clom^ty^tho Chnatian Chuitio At AloxaodriA lay 
in obsennty. Oar informatiou is so scanty that we 
cannot even say whether the ideas of Philo and 
M Khool were a factor in Alexandrian Christianity 
Mrin* the TOter pert of the 2 nd century. Tlw 
Lnoixui in uie Egyptian capital retained a demo¬ 
cratic constitution ontU Clement's lifetime, perhape 
even con^rating iU patriarchs by tlie hands of ite 
<»Uege of pirebyters. It had at this period no fixed 
iitu^, and no definite (Ustinctioo between the 
nnehamt and Uie Agape. In contrast with this 
primitive orga ni zation, Uiere grew into importance* 
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in the Ut«r half of th« oentti^, th« remarkable 
CatecbeUcal School^ the eerliort Masta^du 0 in 
cloee relatkici to the Church. (The ■cboola of the 
Apologia — Joaiiiit Tatian, etc. —were privi^ 
Tenturos). The oIU^ Gnoatio Mhoob for the atndy 
of reli^tiooa pl»ilo»wphy were in Ejgrpt, and the 
ChrUtian CatoeheUcoI School may have been 
modelled partly upon these and partly npon the 
Jewiah hi^ achoob (cf. Enaeb. I/£ r. 10, d^obv 
lAat 8t6tta«aX*b« rir Xiywr wap' aircit wvn- 

wTwrvt). The aohool emeri;e» from darknem under 
Pantamna; bat w© know very little about ita 
mana^ioeot either under him or umler Clement. 
There were no claaa-roonu or collegiate buildings. 
The bead of the school gave informal inslrurtton 
in hb own house, sometimes by lectures, sometimes 
by conversation elaases (Orig. c. CeU. vL 10). The 
usual course was throe years {Const. Ece. Eyyp. 
UL 42). No fees were charged. The lecturer was 
supported by free gifts from rich students. The 
education was on much the same lines as ,that 
advocated 1^’ Philo. The aim was the acquisition 
of —the higher theoloj^ and ivligiom The 

preparation consUted partly or moral discipline and 
partly of the study of philosophy, to which m^ 
te a*fdod the art of expounding, in a«ordM4» with 
the principles of allegorism, the books which con¬ 
tain the special revelation. The Christian teachers 
placed Greek philosophy and the Old Teat^nt 
Scriptures side by side as propcdeutio to the l^er 
knowletlge; and among phflosophers, thoimh the 
l^tonbu and Stoics were most stodied, imhic 
were exclmW except the * godless Epicur^ns. 
The commentaries or Origen sliow that Biblical 
study held a veiy important in the course. 

The Ust of Beads of the School is given as follows 
Putenos, Clement, Origen, Beraclaa, Dionysius, 
I^erios,TbeogDostus,Serapion, Petrus, Macanus(T), 

. .. Didymus, Khodon. (Atios, according to Theo- 
doret [HE L IJ, was catechist; but it b very un- 
Ul^y that he was over Bead of the School). The 
Cateoheti^ School lost its importance during the 
Arian controversy, and was further weakened by 
the ftttAckfl upon Origen*! orthodoxy* It wm de* 
airoyed in the unhappy stru^le between Thoo- 
philos of Alexandria aM the barbarous orthodoxy 
of the Egyptian monks. , . , „ , 

(a) PuUenas, the first Bead of the Sch^, b 
— by Eusebius to have been a Stoic, by Philip of 
Side to have been * an Athenian, a Peripatetic.’ b 
any case, be was learned in Greek phUosophy, and, 
ncoordlng to & doubtful trudition, Indin •• 

a missionary before bb appointment at Alexandria. 
The notices of hb teaching indicate that be led the 
way in the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 
Bb work seems to have dmo more catechetical 
tlian literary, and the most interesting fragment of 
hi* teaching h** been pres e rved in the form of 
question aw answer. * Pantienus, being asked in 
what manner Christians suppose God to know 
reality, replied. Be neither knows sensible things 
by aetue, nor intelligible things by intellect. For 
it b not pussiUe that Be who b abi^e the things 
timt are should amirehend the things that are 
according to the things that are. We say t^t Be 
knows wings that are as acts of Bis own will ’ {in 
rSta Maximus Coof., &Ao/. m Grta. Nos.). 

Clement was almost certainly a hearer of PanUenos 
(not vie* versa, as PhUip of 8ldo wys); and it u 
highly probable that l^antsBiiM m the ’Siml^ 
wh^ Clement discovered * hid^ himself in 
Eirmt. and in whom ho * found rest. 

(ir Oement of AJexandria. — Titus Flarina 
Clemens was horn about A.D. 160. not at .Mex. 
andria: perhaps at Athens (Epipbaniiu). After 
many years of leburtly travclUng in It^y, Greece, 
MTid tlm P—* he came to Alexandrut, where, about 
So. Im suS&^tmnos as Bead of the Cate¬ 


chetical Seboed. In 202 or 203 he was compelled by 
the persecDtion under Sevems to quit Alexandria 
probably for Palestine and Syria. Be was still 
living in 211, but dead in 21ft. iVe do not know at 
what period of hb life be embraced Cbrbtiamty, 
or what were the stages of hb conversion. 

The works of Clement 


Ol'Pw ASyx y t, SB sxboststkm laths 

Gnsks (not^Osutilsi,* as Jsnxss miatemnastss M) to shs n d oti 
P»gmnUm. Ihis trosUts wss pfobshiy WTittsQ shoot 190. (I) 
Ths wrlttsn sftsr ths Isst-nsBsd. s pnctiosl Is* 

struotton dssliiic chMIx with ths ooadncC oC sodsl sad psnoasl 
Ult. Tbs'Tator* liChtist IltflMsU, ths nsst laatracAoror sO 
tnsnlriwi. (9) Ihs Xrpm^rtU (UUs la fuU 
nSimr vss^ r w^Tw* STytaritt, Strom. L WX Muett" 

Imiei, s aiorii kxer*r Usstlse, ta osTSB, or c%bt (Pbothia, JcTOiBs) 
books. (Tlw (isctoant ol s k«ksJ Umdss osUsd Book rfiL doss 
l y Msat to betooK lo ths sad ths sod ot Book vii. 

ortnabas saothsr inaUss rsther thsa soothsr Book: 4** iAAss 
s*twH»wds tkr Ady). Ths JfUsglssIci. which STS Iswiwl 

Mb studlad dterdsr,'tJbst ths arslstiss of koowtsdes Bisy BO* bs 

...mAm too to nortsw who srs oaftt lor Uw^ cxpooaa ths 
priadBlsoorsrsss ow s h l s sadphUoaoi>hkTbs t'**^**’?^ 

|Hobsh^dssl«o*d to Issd M to SBOtl^. w^ Cte^t IbUwW 
tobsaUsda«MosaAsc. (TUs IntentioaIsInptisdla/’«LU.Tt, 
U. 97, sad othsr plaossX This woold hsrs complsled tbs nstss 

lw«oalathsnpsTp*«rT»-<«sndooatiBOsdli^ns*l#>w»<».WU- 
stitw tbs rssdsr Into ths hishsT ync. But Olsaisst probs^ 
fo^ thst hs ooold DOt pcbUsh soefa s work withoat steMhu his 

priadpls ot rmtera la oosusoaiostlae refistoos troths, aocas 

hsrs l3snttflsd ths X T p*»is r wtwHh ths proBUssda>ls > ss*s r ; bet 

ds l^rs sad Msyor hsrs riMwn thst ssrorsl pr noil sss sn unful- 

fUlsd b ths 1-f t -sad thst ths work bss no sppssfsaesol 

ttasUty. It wss psohshijr s sort of Aorr d’lserrs. forntasaonut 
of ths orisiasl siihiim (4) Yrsrvsvcnc or Om lM nf s ,ln sbht 
I rnd if Tbsss wsrs aotss sad oomaionte oa ths OM sad Ksw 
TkstsBMBt*. tiirfpditig, Miyv Sassblus, coetsstod books sock ss 
Jade, Bsmsbas, Apoeslypss ol Iiasr, bet sot tto wbols <4 ^ 
Old Ikstsaeat. RmUos pSMOO soom •rvsr* strietans oa this 

work, la whleb OeBsal, hs sspatssebas thst* msUar Is Uaii^ 

Issa* tlMt ths Boa Is s enstor*. thst thcr* wsr* lasay worlds 
bsfor* Adstt>. that thsrs sn two AJ^fsc, oT whom only Uw tower, 
s Poser crETBosiiosol ths Wriae, wss lacsmsts; tofsUwrwim 
iiislsninsTrhnili sml il^—tl— (1) T>t i swj^iMrer sAwtotss, HUl 
sxtsat: sa liitsfsstinc s snu o e . Hiainc with the well-known itsry 
ol St. Joha sad tbs robber. {«) Bsrsfsl other IrssUws^m^ 
ttoosd by Booshios sad Jaroci^ sad (ss sebjecU oa which hs 
lo writs) by Cls(Btnl hlnw s lf 

The view adopted above as to the character of 
the MiseeUanies and tbe non • fulfilment of the 
design for a Didascalus b of great importance for 
the underrtandiiig of Clement’s theology. In 
^rom. iv. I ho annoonoos hb intention, aftCT 
dealing with other subjeets, of introducing his 
readers to the ’true gnostic science of nature, 
ifiirisfing them first into the leaser and then Into 
the greater roysterbs. But from such initiatioo 
be carefully refrains in the MiseeUanies, for, as he 
MiTS, ‘ to pat everything into a book b as bad as to 
put a sword into a child’s band.' We have, then, 
to conclude that Clement has suppressed what be 
considered the highest part of hb toaching. It u 
safest, he says, to leam and teach such things 
orally. What was thb esoteric teaching? It to 
s^e to guess that It was mainly expected with 
Biblical exegesb. Clement believed in an authori¬ 
tative tradition of interpretation, handed down 
from Chrbt Himself through Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul. It probably allegonxed 
raUves whbh the simptteiores 
facts. Besides thb, the ‘ Gnostic doubtlem ^ 
lowed himself to develop a mystical phili^phy « 
religion, which could not be fully imparted or even 
iD^e Inteiligiblo to ^e public. » 

The conception of the ear^ly life of Ch^ m 
a grand symbolic drama or Divme mystery-p y 
for tbe enlightenment of 

accoitlance with Alexandrian plulosophy. ^ 
ihongh no objection was taken t^tb* 

» ich. In eilbjr t^hn OT 
esoteric tesebing undoubtedly was 
detaib in tbe foraier w^b were 
able had only a symbcdical ^th 
to the rihilosophy of religbo in iu wider aspe^ 

• Tb* (Titfaal pnhlMBS fsl**d b y t^ pM— ^ 
rowHs by ZslmThalwo. »«* Amlai, sad ds Fky*. 
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it is seldom Deeesmry to read between the lines 
in Clement. He was not a profound thinker, 
bat a well-roed and able man, who accepted in 
an intelligent mannCT the sjneretistic phifoeophy 
popolar in learned circles at Alexandria. He nas 
been called clondy and rhetorical, and been 
accns ed of taking his qnotations from anthologies 
of elegant extracts. Bat the obscarity is rather of 
arran^ment than of thonght, and the rhetoric is 
not often obtroaire. In Clement an ardent and 
imTCtoons imagination is Joined to a serene soal 
and a ol^ intelligence. In hut it is worth ob- 
serring, in riew oi the often repeated statement 
that nietoric, * the eril genius or Greece,* infected 
Greek Christianity, that Minucins and Tertollian 
are much more * rhetorics^ * than Justin or Clement. 

Clement, as a Christian philosopher, is aware 
that he^ has to encounter prejudice and mistrust. 
Gnosticism, at this time, was much more dreaded 
in the Church than fifty yean earlier, when it was 
really a formidable intellectual force. At the end 
of the 2 nd cent, the Christians were better educated, 
and the growth of rationalism and speculation in 
the Church alarmed many, Tertiulian argues 
that, since * hsereses a phllosophia subornantur * 
(d* Pfxunipt. 7), philosophy should be banish^ 
from the Church ; and Clement is well aware that 
the majority agree with him. * PhiloMphy,’ he 
protests, ‘ is not a goblin who wants to run away 
with ns, as the mlgu- think ’ {Strom, ri. 10). It is 
not the pririlege of the few; * with us, phUoeo- 
pbere are those who lore Wisdom, the Antnor and 
Teacher of all things * {Strom, rl 7). But he feels 
that the obecurantista, with their of ml 
itXil Tirrn {Strom. L 43), are formidable: he must 
even rindicate his imht to publish a book at all I 
Must literature be left only to pagans and atheists?, 
ho asks. Mo^ teaching be onlyby word of mouth ? 
His doctrine is not his own, but handed down from 
the Arties; and. lastly, people are not obliged 
to read him. Such a dmence throws much light 
on the Christian distrust of culture eren at Alex* 
andria. 

To turn to Clement's theology. God is a TUtng 
but above seace and time, • beyond even 
tm Ono &ih 1 tbo MoQAd,* and strictly naindcsii, 
though we are obliged to give Him names. In a 
donbtful fragment (on which see Bigg, Bampton 
Loctmrea [1888], p. 64) be has been thought to oray 
to God consciousness of the external worid; but 
probably Clement only means that God knows 
reality not as external to Himself. He certainly 
does not teach that the Father has no conscious* 
nets except through the Son. God Ukes pleasure 
in our salvation, and in that only (Strom. viL 3; 
Protrrpt. 94, 95, 116) z HU nature U profoundly 
moral : He U good because He mils to do good, 
not like fire, which radiates beat automatically 
(Strom, rii. 42, and esp. Strom, vi 104, Hrtl sal i 
ctx i iyatit tor*, Tair§ fUwti paxAptat soi 

. . . TMwr U Mm Aya9A, Mt 4rro« ml 
swtV dySAt &P.). Such passages must bo con* 
sidared as well as tboM in which be tries to outdo 
Plato in emphasixii^ the transoendence td God. 

NevertbeleaB he insists that no cometh to 
the Father except through Christ, the Logos. He 
rejects the Stoic pretension to 'reseniUe God* 
(ef. however, Strom. vL 113, quoted below), and 
quotes very pertinently the words of Christ Him¬ 
self, * It U enough for the disciple to be as hU 
master.* HU Lt^os-doctrine. which U the of 
hU ChrUtology, U less metaphysical and more 
religious than that of Philo. Altnou]^ the direct 
dependence of Clement on Philo, as renrds hU 
conception of the Logos no leas than in bU prin¬ 
ciples of allegorUm, luu been oonelosirely estab- 
lUhed by Sie^rM, it U plain that, while Philo U 
mninly preoeenpied with the desire to explain the 


formation and government of the universe, Clement 
U much more interested in religions psychology. 
In the 150 years which eUpsed between the two 
writers, the centre of gravity in * philosophy' had 
chipged from metaphysics and cosmology to re¬ 
ligion and ethics (fl^s ttpnfm* ... iistuosiir^r furd. 

rirwnjMT* *«tWs^«crrs, ro«?ro . . . ^oes^or 
X/Tm, he says). The immanent Logos of the St^cs 
was now more thought of than the Platonic * Idea 
of Ideas.* Clement s attempt to combine the two 
conceptions may be the excuse for Pbotins* charge 
that he taught * twro Lopn.* Or perhaps Clement 
was perplexed by problems about the Fathers 
consciousness while the Son eras incarnate. But 
the ‘two Logoi* do not appear in hU extant 
treatises. The Logos in Clement U the instru¬ 
ment in creation (He U often called * creator *); 
He introduces harmony into the universe, of which 
He U the ‘pilot.* He created man in HU own 
image. He is spoken of as * the Will of (jod,* ‘ a 
power, or energy, of God,* and in particular as 
‘ Saviour,* a term to which, we thinl^ there U no 
parallel in Philo. He was a * lover of rnsnlritut • 
from the beginning {Protr. 6); it was He who re¬ 
vealed Himself in the OT theopbzuues. Since the 
Incarnation, He has been the ‘Saviour,* ‘Tutor,* 
and ‘ Teacher * of ChrUtians, of those, that U, who 
have ‘ initiated ’ by the laver of illumination 
{Pad, L 26) into the true mysteries. In hU soteri- 
ology, baptism U decidedly more prominent than 
redemption by the Wood of Christ. Very char- 
ncterUtio U the presentment of salvation as an 
eduecUional process, by the side of the oti^ con¬ 
ception—equally characterUtio of the period—of 
salvation as the aequUition of immortality. 

Of ^e ‘Hiird Kerson of the Trinity, Clement 
sajrs hot little. The Alexandrians, in point of 
f^, hardly needed a Third Person ; for tne func¬ 
tions of the World-Soal, the Third Person of the 
Platonic Trinity and the God of the Stoics, were 
wwhaiged by the Logos in addition to those of the 
Platomo 'ScOtx and, were it not so, there was 
no close resemblance between the Holy Ghost 
of Christianity and the Neo-PUtonic Psyche. 
Clement makes the orthodox statements about 
the Person of the Holy Ghost, and, for the rest, 
pQts U 6 rabjoct ft ri dc as a ^urrur^. 

Clement's psychology U Platonic. There are 
thrjre parts of the soul—the irrational soul, the 
ration^ soul, and the siHpfta Twtvftarvcim, The 
third U evidently identical with the idrrpor dvxh 
of Plotinus, and the syntsresis of medueval mysti- 
ci^ But Clement ascribes so much Divine in¬ 
spiration to the rational sool that the tripartite 
ela^cation seems hardly necessary. Gri^ dis¬ 
cards it. Clement guards himself against the 
mmmon tendency to assocUto evil with matter. 
The body is not naturally evil, he say^ nor U the 
Rather the soul U that 
wWeh wiU^ the body that which acta. On pre- 
existence there is no definite statement. It was 
reg^ri M an open questiim in the Church, and 
>robably Origen, was inclined to 

b^eve i^ though wiihoat accepting the Platonic 
doctrine metompsychi^ He admits no heredi- 
tyy ^guil t. God punishes only voluntary sins; 
the nns forging m Bap^ are actual trijiigres- 
sioM; infant Baptism u not mentioned (Bigg, 
p. 81). ' ^* 

dist^ctive feature of Clement’s ethics 
U his doctrine of the Two Lives. ThU classifica¬ 
tion was common to most of the religions and philo¬ 
sophic^ teaching of the time, ^ was exs^ 
into an absolute difference by the Gnoeto. 
Clement is as much <^>posed to Gnosticism as be U 
l^ioiu to utdire barmonixe Platonic ami 
8 U^ doc* 7 “®; P«th and knowledge, the prin¬ 
ciples of the lower and higher life respectively. 
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BTB to each othnr, nnd cltHely rcJated. 

Faith Iji defined ■ a v-oftinui^ ^tioipatlofi (rpi- 
HirV'ii) of tiling uoswan*' * 1.11 uniting oBMiit to an 
nnaoon object, * the foondation of nitioDiJ choice, 

' Voluntarily to follow what ii naefnl in the lirat 
oonditiaq of tuideritanding it.' Unlcaa tnowledra 
in Imsal on filth, it ceinima merely intelleciuiu 
iF&aat, md is neithei' etibla nor eUectii^e. Tits 
motiinfl powers of faith are bopo uiil Glial awe, 
■God is joat, be<anUMi He is raepciful.’ Fiith, how¬ 
ever. go hmil in hand with ioqjniry i 

it is the Hjittlfo of Uring fiiith to develop into 
hnowlodge The perfect Chri-itEiii, there- 

fore, la Me ‘ Gnwtia/ 1 WOld which Clciniint ¥nll 
not abandon to the seetarianfl who it last luono- 
polizol it. The portrait of the Gnostic in given 
in xiL It ie of jraprcmo unmrtiwca for 

the nndoratandingof Clement aa i tesbcner> umimo 
it antLcipitH the Gml |mri of hi^ Bcheine, which 
was never e\ecnt^. He does not ejcpound hia 
GnoitLcista, imt ho does show ns its fnuta. The 
Gnoatifi is the mm whose chiTictor has b«ii 
forint hy the ooinpleta rc%ioiis pbUcioophj for 
which the carliar boohs of the Stnmiatiu are a 

^^^h-Tnim Gnostic is to ' become like to 

God/ Clement ii not afmid, ipciking aa a Greek. 
Us thJit ti& pfXrrf -firai (-Sifrtpnlp Ti^ ll3j« 
The IJivino ittriimto of which he is thinking in 
anch esnreaslons is the higher knowledge, that 
which hw for its object the ' intoUigible Wd- 
In one pia» (-Slfrom. fl- -iT) he bujs in more Chris- 
tim linage that llio highest contemplation is 
kmtv/iedge of God, which is iiwepiiihlo from Itko- 
nfc« tofiLffl. In Stoical form he says iv. 

35) that Gnofldji la the pnrifiMition of the ruling 
faculty of the Bonl j, ini everywhere the nccffisiiy 
of mond even more thm intelleetiml trainipg la 
on. In tha seventh book the *cuiom ' ofthe 
Onoatlc chaiuctor are Slid to be 'gentleneae, kind. 
niBS, ind noble det'catueea,' and the * asbievnmtnts 
of the Gnoetio faculty * ito ’ to know whit la rig^ 
to do ■wh^fctr ilghtp iind to hrip to do iti- 

* He is the inie atblEto, who in the great stadium, 
ihifl twintlful woHd, crowned the great 
victewy over all his pissioni.* ' He it perenadi^ 
that fmf souls that havo chceen virtue, jprngiese is 
alwiva toward* iiomcthing better, tili they are 
bronght to the Great High^est, in the vatibule 
of the Father/ Especial preminence is given to 
tlifi- two 'woTiSfl and d'viTirt lomicr of 

which is the perfected work of tempemnoe. when 
the passianB are no longer even feft: fV®* 

^ AnaAMi (SfrrwJL viL TO; sJid atlll atcongm- 
vb 751: and ths latter is the climai of tha whole 
Christian life, the end which, like tbs b^^nmgi 
faith, ia not inatter nf toacluns [ri dspa oi 
Efflii), Tha itatemEnt tb&t Clement esalta toe 
intoUeet above the alTcctionB i* nntru.9. The woida 
ntptvrirTj Tiffjjt dTfdsTT (iYrem. riL 6^ are 

tyjiioal. The 'intoHoctnal love of God' aftbrda 
perfect aalisfiwtioti to all our faenliie#, and nnifiaa 
the entira pereonality, * Conduct follow* know- 
as snreJj a» the ahadow the body/ The wiU 
i« jmt neglMtfid, Faith in the fimt instance U an 
aflhir of the will, md is the nDoessan foondation 
of knowledge, the Boperstrncture tSirtmi. u. 11, 
T ® viU SS) - ‘ but both are Chriet, the foundation, 
md the iniperstmctnre too/ Faith exvito to a 
higher md a lower ferm—vfimi and w, 

tofMTTCii (Strom, ib 48b 

A* a thinker, Clement is impest ^ toe 

author of asynorttistjc 

PlatoniBin and Stwcnmi in aChru^ n^d. In 
Stoitmmi he foW a natural religmUf ationalum, 
Ston, and a predominant intereet in 
wnpologotSce, 1" PlatonUm a d«, 

Snes ^ revelation, redemption and «d™ticHi, and 


contemplation u the highest state. ' In Clement,' 
says Horti, "Christian theology In some imporljint 
resrpects reaches its highest ^int. . . . Them was 
OD one whose vision of what tte faith of Jesus Christ 
was intaodod to do for manklml WU SO full or bo 
truo’ iriflJo-A'wena Fathers, p. B3). 

ILmxrima.—Ths bett (dhloa Vi Uw tnit of Ctrewnt b in 
SiSUIh, Or. fSnrib Se^wi/lUtltfr Jsr irti tmm J^rkviadmi 
fLSOai ImMrtuiL lor U 19 iliidy or CKmcDt fur Zsba, 
fWHAiawRi titf OtKhteiJ* ia Nmlrjlmmnitlielirii ITflWW, 
eta, voLBL film Cirtoian Platonic nf 

ftftAV" p, Mr. Baroard, wif Pfno fUnlurclSST^T <>« Favv, 
t/Onrei flBS®)', Cspltalne, Dit KaraJ ^ 

Cbmnu wn J[«HinMlTia hstal; Hart lad J. B, Hsrv, Ctoit. 

.Area sr±MitIftni«L Bock Tt^ Cf-wi itodfs bf d» pnwmt 
wrlt« Is Ohvrri. QuorixfJv Jt<V' I'tV JoiX IVOt- 

(tf) Ortgen (OriKMcs- Adamantinfl^^tho laltor a 
teal name} ia flaidhy Enipbanma to have heon ‘ on 
HgyptiM Ire tac*j' which probably doea not menn 
aGopt, Forphyry oalls him "a Greek/ and his 
father, too martyr Leonides, hao a Greek naiuo. 
Ho was bom ntomt 1S5, was oaretolly hrauj^it np 
as a Chrutiant bscajua o pnpil of Fantcemu and 
Clement, and already in his iath year ocoupied in. 
forniolly the position of Beail of the Catoeheliail 
School, the older testers having been Bcattored hy 
the poreecntioia under Sovorns. For many yeore he 
was occupied in laborious Study and teaching, 
mainly on the Bible; hutheat^ded tha laclures 
of AmmouLns S&coos, and wim hiiasclf consulted by 
many non-Chrifltisns, In 215 be was driven from 
Egypt by mob-violeno^ and tanght for some time at 
CBsnnioa, nvem preaching in the churches, though 
still a layman, tul l>imieLrios recalled him to Alest- 
Budria, On hia return he devotod himsdl mainly 
to writing Biblical commantories, leaving to bu 
coadjutor Hcreclaa masb of the catochrticu icato- 
ing. Meanwhile his relations with Demotnua 
bi!came stnuned, and ho availed himscH of invita¬ 
tions tci visit Pnlfistine, Greece, and Asia Minor 
(about 2S7). In Falesttoe he ret«ved orders from 
the bishops there, witoont the conMnt of Dcmet. 
rina. ^That prdato resented his actiim aa con- 
tumadous, and Origen left Alaiandita for the last 
time in 231. The ^syptian 3ynod toudemned liim, 
and even declared his pricBtiood inval id j but the 
sentence was diategarded in FaTestlne, where Origen 
labored (at Cfesanaj for the last iwenLy vmjis of 
his life. He was tortured and impriHoned In tlie 
Dacian pereecution (250), and, broken in heaJBi, 
died at TVra in 255, 

A coraploto list of Oran's works would occupy 
too muefi space here. The following are the pro¬ 
bable dates of the most important treatises r 


iaV4!a 0«EicafDramut of fl'anpts. « cantld^ 

Eft-SJl, OwnnwQlarhp □□ SL -Joiuv fftc. ; JfkHHC- 

^ .P’riAOjnU. 

rjimiwswifjUi- MbIdDIwI J t’tAdTffiffofl ^ JT^rtpr’’ 

denn. 

t33-tia CMlinwt*riM « 

Na Llllrr tn JtlWw : Coowimilmii Ml 

^ iT iw..HU > m DT; Sflw THUnwbt OonvBmtotii : 

Bt^pto Srinhed. 

:w. Th* 'dthli toob wUrs C^tomL 
Of there the most valuahls for an undDietaniii^ 
of Origeo's theology and philosophy are ^ 

Principtir, toe Cbotmcntory on St, JcAn ond the 
etmira Ctlman ; to which may ho added the bc^u- 
ful treatise On Pmyer (date nnrertam ; liefon4 jaih 
and toe oollection of eitzacts from his imiuigB 
called rhUvtaiia, toade by Gre??5ry of Nadaiuu* 

Frinfi^ei of wsegrris. — AUrgorism In Origtn is 
an infltrunient of apologetics, and to« 
a dories to gain fkedimi toonght. He mid^ 
that Boword^letter of ^ 

found tneantog. and that ^ 

a body, soul, and spirit, i.s. a litond, mor^, and 
spiritSl senre. Histo^ « ™Mpa^ to a Ifcldw* 
ofwhicb toe litoral facts art the lo™t nmga (m 
I Joh. I SO). 
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Tbli iii«tajbl«r bind lu Id dfi Jintii-c to (b« UUni n>MLa- 
liif ftrwt, Eul 1>r%ciit lUtc rulD, nt tiom crigid*lU ijcmt 
WBleaip* fDF Uia lilrril nian dt MU*,' bfl 

Ukl, ' iHH mppow tbit tbl flnt ukI poOow] ud IUhI day, uiif 
tbq ijiDlQit ind nuhntiif, erlabHl wILbiHit i mo BiHl ramn ind 
^UlF Or (iiatpnd vxlked lu 1 clitlea is UtE- bthIm, and that 
Ailaiu bill hlirw ii cmdicr a tree T Or tluL Uw drflltM^ Jnoa 
Into 1 hl^b tnKUilaln, pbinn Ufl DDU^ M Ihe klsjcd^W Of tbt 
niHUiu amt Sotfaluu l&d tadlam?' {lU /ViPUV i UX iUI 
tMBffn in i^uablB ool^ Iw UmIt h%ber bubuvLnm 'Tbu* 
Ml JKHbfc pUioj^Bat' bv iDn 'W-bJob an not Ubmuy tru^ bat 
uMud and bapCMKibla'' fd< rriac, ir, IsL BCh' afttM of tba liwi 
vt Mow in ilMUnl a44 otlMn iuDOBBilibi.' Hwi ordm thi 
°f w {tJH 1Jl«yj^4M>wbk;b. doa DCrl iq 

BBltifBr -EhCKilkl bjiuh wlfljdt' UUi Odd hu 
vnuDiad^ wblth an [nitrior l» tuanj' tasouin eautinata' 
Kft|]ttLn owulbi Ui (UihlaUincid dniHiLtk InwMeb with Uh 
blato^,' In order that Uh arortlilwHa ol tho UtUr uiv drlra 
ui Id DHh the aplritiiil raemliif. 

Wo jiiii.y wuuiler tluit Ori^it did not iDike inotn 
u« of the lli(y>ry of 4 progfresisivvB and graJuiii 
ratolnttoQ, whicli Lo uAsurta La sevumL But 

hu tnam object WSa Lo nave tile OT (whioh Vftw 
atUekod Ljjd ridiculed by the €n«6tie«) for the 
Chnrch, while at the nnie lime renudifttintf the 
(rbtix’utioD to 0^ tii0 } aw , wtleh was etiU praaBEcI 
on the Cbrutiaan by the Ja-wn. The aUe^'uria 
method Acrii'erl both ench;. [t miist alw be te- 
meinbflFGd that the 'honihy/ oie edlaUiehed hy 
oiutooi Bt AJesawIriii^ noesajitated a very 
tfualTH^nt of ttu tiwtr Xlia br^iiJuh'Gr ot I^ctuPfir 
vuaeipwted to jgD Vtmi^t thrvui'ii some bwk ef 
the OTj eitraetiji,tr MiEtethLctir ediyrtng Jmm each 
cJ^ptor. \\''hal cotdd he say thout Joehua Lent 
that the Ouiaantte kin”}i were ‘non taiu regea 
qoain yitinnini noinma* T The tone of these inter- 

I irvtations ui often half-LroiuciU,* tlioti^h the nionkl 
towioti ia preari^ h«ne with all eenonaneae, Hia 
of JiT diflicn] ties ahow's even gretitcr 
holdnoaB, and U liuile atortliug. The difutepanclee 
ijutwetn the four Evan^LLsta arc. he thinlu. fatal 
to their eredit unless we look for their tmUi in the 
‘npiritnal txnae.' There w two Jereme makea him 
bay) an EtoriwJ Gospel, of which the actual Gospel 
Id only the aEmdeir. W* must aapatata the atrflTf 
rffliT^VXiDr frum the *(iipTjp rol rpf'EviaT 4 a^, Thua he 
lutorpreta the Fourth Gospel as a symbolic trealise^ 
njncli aa u>wy and othera do How. But in hu eyea 
all this Clsa^^eala was not the Work of human in- 
ipwuity, bat the gift of the Holy Spirit- Mnc]> of 
It w*ika u^itionol; Clemunt itcciris juways to copy, 
not to invent, hw alleRorounii, Crijjen, withiiut 
nmki^^ any boaatfnl djum, bellei ee himself to be 
iJIuminatCHi- 

ZhWrtM 0 / God.—As and * Ludit/ * God 

la a Eimple intelleetDal nature, m whom is no fTreatesT' 
nor lea^ hijylier nor lowat, the Munad, Unit, Mind 
and bountmnof all Mind ‘ (cUFrine. I). As agaimit 
ttic Chrul^ Stoics, ho os^rto tlmt God ia Tneor- 
por^, and he ia more careful! than Clement to avoid 
Mojcal phn^ iiavouHng of rimtarialiEtic paiitheiAm. 

13 spaccIcM and timulesa, ‘ evaiywhere and no¬ 
where, * ahnpki et toto mcnii,' Being un- 

cbangcahle. He cannot feel ar^w, hatred, or 
repeutanc^a Panlkhment u not Hu work, but the 
noc^asjy OOCLH4H uanca of will. And yet Ha u Jonjr- 
enJhiring, mendfnl. and pitiful: Hohae ‘ the poMiun 
of Jove jia Ez^, J/ohl vi 6, Bigg, p. 1581, God 
IS not iimnito, but self-liiiiitlng jtiii. .’iSO): 

His akuightinasH is lunitod by HLs b^ucm and 
wisdom Ic. Ge£j. iii 493). Qi^u has not stilved 
the problem of recoaciUng there mond attribntes 
with the riatcmio traaseeadence t for a £jie bql 
va^^e pawmge cm tlie sahjeot see la AW. //owi. 
mil. 2, Ho has less ooaudeuce than Clement in 
the «a luiyafion an a path to renlity; tha muet 
intimate knowledge of God ugahiExl not by abetrac- 
turn, bat by diivct revelutioa ; grace ie implanted In 
the soul iuri ?mjtu irffotiatwfuS.. On this sidg he is 
n«»T! of a myntic than Clement, Moreover, by 
tTmidLamiuig ihe attrihuto of Goodosaa 
toihct than that of fldf-eii^istcnt Belog, he gives 


the idea of Gnl a richer and more ethical 0011 - 
tent- 

[lut the doctrine of God in Origen involves nL 
every point Lhu problem of the Tnnitj, l-he Sou 
or ia the oentre of lu* theology. He U co- 

etomall and oo-eqiml with the Father, ‘ There never 
con ha VO b™ u time wben He wu not. For when 
was tha Hivino Ught destitnte of its ell'ulgenee? 
, , , Imt him who daiKi to say there was a time 
when tbc Son was not, consider that this is the 
same as to say there w'aa a time when Wisdom, 
the TVorJ, and Life were not^ \ds Frinc. iv. 28>, 
Bub we nreat diatingnuh between those attiihutos 
{rtlfwfli) which belong to the Sou easenriatly, and 
those wbiehare aAsmuod for the ptupere of redemp- 
tiom To tha fonuer oliua belong Wiadom, Word, 
Life,_Truth; to the lattor, FirstbDm from the dead, 
Ehvpitiation, light, Shepherd. The former class 
are rfl^rd, the latter djIVStfiL ^ Happy ate they who 
ne*d the Son of God no longer ai Fbyiecian, 
Shepherd, HedemptiDn, hnt as WLidom, Word, 
Jimttco, and the other perfect atfribntea^ (in Jak. 
!■ Ho. IS willing to identic the Lego* with 
the Flatonie mjnbf (ia JtK. KLi, 5 j e, C*l 4 , 

Yb proteetiim ag^et fuhjcctlve idealism 

(* Frirtc; iL 3j, tntinavtn in rofu tt 

tathnvm iuAriaif ccnuittctiitm]. I'he Son is there- 
fun) eDaentuily etomal and unchan^g, not merely 
tbuXOyDrvH^HUi^af God ; Ho ‘vas (not ‘ hocame •) 
With Cod, ne St, John reya He is abnolatoTruth, 
Hightmnsnoei, and Wisdom; but ihe text, "nono 
m good save one, that is God," furbids ua to call 
li iia the abtoluto Good, though ‘ in regard to uh 
H e is tho absoluto Good,* l*niyer may be: addrciiBcd. 
to the Son or to the Spirit, but the mghw-t prayur 
iH that wliich ie addreawd to the Father in CliriKt'a 
name. 

The choTgeor HubordLoatlonUim in Oirigcn'^i Chria- 
tologj' cannot bo moixitalnixL It is unlilwly that 
L ill ttc Nicdi]i> im 2 jijm 5 j. of 

the bon. b^mte for a Platoniat it la hardly (correct 

i* {mpuivtai j but 
dWii Ka-r v^iar Arrl 
St^ la F«lin. 135} should havobuun enough 

to eatobtiah hm orthodoiy on this aide- Thu doctjSo 
of (md above), vaiytog with tho j^raUB of 

HpinLuality attained W the Inliever, explains Hmm 
appureat ineensistoneiea of expreenon, aod hi* 
revereiiM fur ^pt^ (a.^ ^ My Father la greater 
timz). [ J othexfk TliG fluboMicAtioii whi-cb 

pereon tmd offioe, nut of ep»wn«, 
Tm Sdm Ififflti tlittu tbfl F^tlkHTp 1 ^ tialy 

to rational beings; while tho Father, boldim; af] 
thujj^s together, rtoaefaes to every thing. TheTHoly 
Spirit b Ittra (than the Son]; as extending to the 
only i. 3 ]. In the tneamaiion 

Lho Hon unit^ Him-ielf ^th a iioqj whbth hait re^ 
matood absolutely pure in ita pre-existont Ktate Ids 
Frtiic. it 0). lake other sonti, it wtu etertiallj 
^ted to the Wont It waa free, like other wnli 
^t w perfectly luaepamhly did it deave to the 
Word ft™ the boginmug, that the union of tbe 
two u like a moltea tnasa of metal alu-aya rediaGog 
heat. By arncm it m-aa savod from ^ 
p^bility of am. Hih body waa also pure and 
^«t. It was r^l flesh and blood, but of ttuna- 
par^ buuty to thodo whose epiritital night was 
Hu ^ from the dead, not in this dsab, but 
with that aF^tnal bo^-of which St Paul spike. 
Or^ien ■ view uf the God-Miui—a term wh^ he 
first employaJ—diflujm from the Ordinary view, 
pn wally apeaking, only in «far as It is actioned 
by but opiniopa of tbe prc^iistenoe of the Soul and of 
Lire aatare of tlm reamrection body' (Bigg, p. 1851 
Ongen with much hesitation about the 

oat^aiid om« of the Holy Spirit. Asa Person of 
Uie Tnnity, He ie co^fenuu and oo-equal with the 
Father and Son. ‘ The Spirit of the Father and 
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the of the Son I* one an4 the same (»» 
rl 13). He nndewtood St. Paul well enough to 
ol»erve that no distinotion ia matle bjr him.beUeen 
the action of the Spirit and of the bon [de 
L 3). But in one remarkable paasage (in yoA. u. 

6 ) he nuMfl the ouestion whether the Spirit came 
into being throng the Word (3«A toC \ifymt 4y4*rrt), 
or whether He has no separate easence ftHpop 
from the Father and the Son- These *P«“* 
latktDS are so inconsistent with the strong Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine elsewhere maintained, that they 
cause surprise. They show how fluid dc^ma still 
was when Origen wrote. But the influence oi^ hia 
teaching (in spite of the charges brou^t agmnst 
him) certainly operated against suboruinatioiwm. 
With some hesitation he pointed to the^ true 
that the source* of Esaeripe, of ReTelation, and ^ 
Inspiration must be completely equal—must be 
God in the same degree. The opposite riew re- 
mores the supreme wd from life and expenenM, 
and makes Him finally unknowable. Other wgmfi- 
eant dkia about the Trinity are that * t^ Father 
beget*, the Son comprehends, the Holy Ghost pene¬ 
trate* all’; and that ‘things derive the^e^ce 
from the Father, reason from the Son, and hoJ[me»«* 
from the Holy Ghost’ (in Bom. riL 13; iVinc. 

I 3) 

' Cimnolo^ and PwrAo/o^.—The wmld began ib 
unity, and will «id in unity. In this sense the 
end wUl be ‘ like the befMning.’ but not identi^ 
with it, inasmuch as the bwinnlng u the desire lor 
a perfection which is only implicitly contained m 
the scheme, as designed by perfect W isdom. M 
created the world ‘out of nothing ; iMtter, the 
lowest of the creatures, was created ^ Him im- 
mediately after the ‘ fall of the so^, to prevemt 
the world from being dissolved’ {da ^ D- 

(k)d is neither the whole nor a part of t^ ^h®‘®: 
the former conception contradi^ His simplicity, 
the latter Hb sovereignty. Hb Spirit U no all- 
pervading subtle element, like the Stow rrtSftn, 
t]^ world b dbtinct from God ; it b Hb creation. 
It b eternal in the sense that it had no beginning 
In time; the entire scheme that we know b only * 
brief phase in an innumerable series of worlds. The 
original creation, Origen teaches, was of innocent 
spirits, who shared * accidentally ’ or precarlonsly^ 
toe perfection which God possesses ‘e *sent . i ally. 
Their fall from perfection was volunUry. Some 
(the angeU and the stars, to which Origen attri¬ 
butes souls) remained in tbeir first estate; others 
(ainfnl men and e>-U splriU) fell In vanoM dwee^ 
and can be restored only through the discipline of 
suffering. This world is conetructod as the appro¬ 
priate scene of their training, affording scope for 
the treatment proper to every degree of OTU^Tbo 
fidl of the souls was thM antenatal, but 
teacbw no metempsychosb. The story of the Fall 
in Genesis be b disimsed to treat as mere allegory 
(c, Celt. Iv. 40). The most succinct statement of 
hb doctrine b in efs /Vine. ii. 8, ending twt rwi sfa 
fvxih -ybvrcu 

which throw light on hb psychology. ‘Soul b 
‘mind’ in a fallen state; it b an adv 


•mma t» - -- 

principle, intermedbte between * flesh ^ mind 
or ‘ smrit.’ In reality hb psycholc^ b diehotomic, 
though out of respect to St. Paul he presernw m 
words the dbtincUon between * soul and ^ snint 
(see esp. in Joh. xxxiL 2; in Le^. Horn. U- 2). 

' The dbcuBsioo as to whether Origen twhe* the 

immateriality of the sp^ *»"'**“, 

^ong line*. The soul for Ongen bcertamly Im- 
IJSSnal, but it implies a body. * The »pin t, he 
'b with the soul M a i^ter s^due^. 
ISJ^ted with it to remind it erf the go^, and to 
iSSTand punbh it for it* /aulU. If the s^ b 
disobedient and obstinate m it ^ 

divided from the spirit after it leave* the body (la 


Bom. IL 9). The sonl which b exalted by follow¬ 

ing the spirit, and not only following but being 
transformed into s{drit, must put off it* nature as 
soul, and become spiritual (de Ora/. 10). Here the 
•spirit’ resembles the Impereonal ro*?» of Neo- 
Platonbm; but the question whether it bdongs or 
doe* not belong to our effo can bo answerw neilbw 
for Origen nor for any other mystical thinker. It 
b an essential part of hb teaching that the 
enee of G^ and other fumiamental truths of 
religion are * sown in the sonl ’ a* matters of fan- 
mediate apprehension (sts^ul. * So long as wo 
keep them, the Logos never leaves us (m JoA. 
xix. 3). Thb b matlo to cover such 

sensuous experiences (of sight, bearing, smell) m 
the later CathoUcbm acceuto under the n^c of 
tnj^icsl phenoincD* (c* tWi. L 48); but men own- 
municatioos, thongfa from a Divine source, are only 
externalixed by our minds ; * God never speaks to 
us from onUdile’ (i» Ptalm. xxviL 1). From these 
* seeds ’ spring tne flowers and fruit* of Divino 
knowledge, GhrUt revealing Himself under vanous 
aspecU as the soul b able to recrive Him. Cor^ 
spondingto thb psychological dbpensation l* the 
tustoricM economy which, after tno partial Ibeo- 
phjuiies of OT, eulminated in the Incarnation. 
Tho two are parallel aspects of the same Divine 
plan ; it b meaningles* to ask whether the hbton- 
^ Incarnation b 'cause’ of the soal's restora¬ 
tion- At the same time it most bo admitted that 
Origen has a !«» firm grasp of the idea# of progre** 
aria development than Clement. He give# too 
much importance to the ‘fall of Adam,’ and in 
consequeuee hb philosophy of ^tory b both 
gloomier and less scienuBo than Clement a III# 
new of secular culture b also much le«s sym- 

Clement h*d represented men In 
the future as placed in different gn'lv 
Ing to their moral deserts. The wicked will be 
in^jected to disciplinary punishments till tb^ ^ 
forced to own their gnilL Origen develop^ 
tber the notion that all punbhmcnt mwt If dl^ 
cipUnaryp rinc« * God can hato oc^iiingt “ 

no part of Hb nature to render evil for evil More¬ 
over, immortal b{^U (rer/wi ^^n«) cannot be eon- 

Ofifwi tnotwatwsd srsrt aUB cuW;* b» 
S sot to iiiKWn^ 

St^nsoRVCtlkm body. Iris whre Um wgl bW MSSSpot s 
it wiU Bssd s klsd of body, lor Cod sloos b jncqrp qi^ 
PamUon B W«t cootbiot sfurdsstb; or 

eealsbitotbst (fa*.* Bot win sny rsmsto to torsiwrt tor 

csr4ir£r- 

iJDL’ sMst^MCMbw bs d»^ 

•tiVstioe. as s spWt sisds la U»# Insfs «* 
dtvU. bs would b* dsstroysd (<* v. 

I. coBipIsts Bbsacas toOoa: 

’’’aotoS"l5iS<ii»a)r.-OriOT. 

Logos enlightens all men 

Ci^t ChrbtiMity b Uie ^ 
average man can assimilate. It inejudre 
stories, which exist both in OT and . 

rewards and punbhinents as induifmeoU to vir^, 

I^^d^rounioste* truths in ywled forms and imiw 

But it b not a matter of 

are presented to the ‘common 

religlM of Chrbt alone which most be accepted by 
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atl, though nrjJer (iiffijreTit K|iecta, Tlte Gscvtie 
learoi that tht objfttita of reli^ouj* knowloclaq have 
only B. TOpnummdanc history: the ■^atortud’ or 
■ppintnar Gospel ^pl&cva hearty hefore men's 
minda nil thian eanoerDii^' the Sod nf G«l, both 
the myetonw ifaawit by His wor^Is. and the tbLags 
cf iTha;li III* acta wsire lha riddles' {w Joh. L ft). 

bMdib iJitfrpntled m Inpbliir ihmt 
ir» Omyde hM iMh lUrthtf Med of U>b fa 

A 0A Ivin I Tv HI HIA hMrivBK F m. J ohii ■ I r ^ h ., ■ J M J-. .. bk 



kTOWlfldu^ fit OmI, mma be MHrtfl, li tt»E wvfk'^ the Locust 
ULiuett Jn Ui> hirttirlc Iia^ 
Op tha hiU ial rfert q[ lIm dwth of Phrlrt. m > temtetiria. 

flUiMH felnu^ ezHTWt^ b a tJMUlltB 

MwwfelltHTL -Uw bdes of a nnaaw. paid to ttd tbitl. 

oerteJLalj dW npt jmM 
^ faille OE ChiMn a men umaanLott w nht^ir 
tSu^rt^wujL** CtriH in u iilfcf ni«n Jnportagi, ihao 

InjTwntx ef Ori ^—The dcmhla aabieTement of 
(Cttl-ryinj5 ofl wluit CltMEnt b6|,^a) wih to 
dtot:^ UDOedcump ud to giva bhilodophy a rawc’ 
m/tti place in the eroada of the ChWh. A 
iitit^and WHS tin) firiM which ihe couaervativea hitd 
to jMT fw the firiL Henceforth the Chufeh pos^ 
a theology and a philoMphy of rBlicicmwln^ 
were far raoio attractive to tho edneatad mind than 
tlte harhuie Platomaui of the Gnostica. It was of 
coupe, neither poadbla uor daainiblle to (each ^e 
^d^phy to tliB miiascBj for whoee bcnelit the 
t-ainoEic ey^mp with its apnamtEui of cultuip 
nuracle,, Md s^buous HymboIiDu. was deirelopeil 
Bidfl by aide With the prctgnua of eckdGfie UiboIdot 
I n their nefalion to traditiao. the AleKandri^a 
^ ft oonfiiet which ended in a com* 
tlie gmat Gnwtics of the Snd ccqL had 
Itccu nnablo to uiAin^ their footing La the Church* 
Clement tucc^lod in doing an, tliongh Dot without 
iEii«picioD : OngTO, after much hcBitaUon. was con- 
ucmnpL Thfl Cappadocians imdeavoured to n- 
oemodo faith and kuowled^ by tnntqal conceMlomi 

theologians of the 

iho Errt wni^ m which Origeu’s thoolonr 
w^ d^ply luvolvi^ was against SabcHiaiiW 
Dionystna, bwhop of AlBiandrm, Lu attaelring the 
th« Tintler the chaiga of Tritbeism, 

p™imcmg againat him, and laW 
(he AJewidrian and 
condemnation had 
no erlL^t at ^ewitidria, where ths uchiMl of Oruren 

till the end o?the 
howcTer. wme intnih 
mbordinatiod in. the 
Neo-Piatonic typop and ophoIdioK 
pntinence as the nrent onigi^l enS 

tnbntion of Chrutuuiity to eth^. G^Sry T^S- 
inntni^ ^ *^'^0 called the Son n 

rrik>uO tanght the Trinitarian doctriae oI Origcn 
in a form Deuar to ManarchioiiifttQ tJmn to Tti 
LhoL*im+ 

\fT*^ Grigen wa* that of 

McthudmSp who however, in spite of his hittemeas. 

^ f Mnnpromise between ^ 

of fwth. In the wntiDTersies 
that followed m the 4th cent.^ which need not ba 
deMubcd in detail, we i^k a onduEU hardMin^ 
of thf^orical thought under the 
thiUmp brwitb nf authority. Origan's Kachiun 
WM dkmtegrated, aelectiDna being made from it 
T^^out remint to consistency, and he hinueLf was 
at hwt condemned ns a heratic; After Athanariiw 
ttie JJtgas-dixtTmii Ik's^h to decay in importaace 
KH the notion of aa eoonomli; and rolative TriJiity 
^^re place to that of on abKoIuta Trinity* The 
idcntmeatiDn of the Lo<^ Christ vfith the spirit 
niote and nioro out of 
si^t, Tl^ ch^ge may also bo describad « part 
of a trauiiiiou from Platoniani to Aristoteliackm 


in the Church. The school of Antioch Jed a revolt 
agauMi tlie Alexandrian exa^is of Holy Scripture, 
feontled a moro critical method, in wldi^ the 
iiteinl sensA was always at least oonsidured and 
the Mess^ eUnsiona in OT very much curtailed. 
Ori^B idM of nre existonce hod ..still niuEijeap* 
Mixers in the 4tli cent., but w'as more and men 
till it woe hmdly eoadenunod at Coo* 
stontinDplfl tn 53J. The rival theories'—that t he 
soLd w iH-^tten with the tody, and that Cod 
exouto (Wdlfl and plants them m the embryoa— 
'"IJJ each other. The doctrine 
or thfl FaJ I ol BJan, based oo. Genesiu, resumed its 
imiwrtaqGe w'hcn the theory of an tatromundsme 
Fall wi^ excluded* The qot^Gon whether Christ 
would have become inearnate if Adam had not 

M«pt by tbiM who answer it In tho uegati?^' 
bat the^aa of u Incaraatian as an essent^ part, 
ot the piyine plan is cert^ly in accordance 
^exandrunism and hju been reriW by modern 
tbrnkers W Mtoottj, who are in geDeral mn- 
mthy With Client and Orlgen, It was part of 

I*™ dis- 

credit*! on that acoount 
Ona of the Enoet important of Oriimn'e oontri- 
^tiQM to thwlogy WM We teachin^n the dcaSi 
OT tph^p w hich combinod mther than reconciled 

ft propidatmy 

de^ of TanqnishiBg tiie duth decreed bv 
l^--Md of the rovelation nf a rodemptiQn reallT 
edeet^ in the eternal world. Both Meas wsro 
fomd^ to the Greek myst^ea. Tha idea nf 
could not be empbaoiiad by on Alex- 
W ^o.I^fi^octiino it meaningless, 

but aft^ Cyril it became protnlneot. 

In thn Innji: Arlan controversy the name of 
pWeif a curious port, fbe AdontdonSat 
2 ^T£ii "■ gradiiBjJy becom™ God 

W vanmi« with On^'a doctrlneT 

Chnrtology. ' With Arias, ChJst brfJLS 
^wld of created thines * 

: with Atlianaudna Be beiougw in 

aspect bei^Tirtoaiiy 
sh^T^. AU^osiim Waa not a Bcienrifi^eoltoSb 
and the restatomeot of AJKonilriiin tha^^^' 
neeesaitat^ by hia labours, fell to tho 
docums of whom Gr^rt of ifyasa, ia most 
s^ptbj Or^-en, Thin imW^avoids wima 

It r Iter 

never been coodemneiL * ^ «?«* hsj 

.IS w 


^ to Eiu t,-— 

ereffli ve degradation of C^liamtv iu^iw 

ween PJotmua and JamblichuBL Dionvsi uS^TK 
^pagite » the roprewntative of tS 

The euFdc^ 

■^Eiftoniinarr writ^^ 


the mVS*"Sd^‘'^ ^CamlSdi'"pJa"tonL?m ' of 
I ^iM^Leibnia baa many points of rweSjlLMS^ 
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LfimtiTTU-—Hcdrpfluniny. -OrijwMi timti. 

Dt I* (Jiftlji: Wertupttt ' Ort^tiM* 

In IHti. CAruL flk'flfnr,; IHvmm3**ekichtr ■ BigEb 

PJ^afonuU t^diteniiulr^ ; tcMt: LaauD&tnA 

Permanaii mlut tf tM AtCXUndnan Tneelos^. 
—W^H tlm Btl«iupt of tbs Aliejtandfii^ to Ch^- 
tlfuiiM tbo oorreot phLIcwpbv of tboir JcigitI' 
luatot Tb* que'itioji kas beon ^venteEy 

oii£wered. Writers like Deisfliuaiin,. Wemle, mo 
U&U b, arid the j^LscliluLti Hohool ^aemlly, r«.^uid 
tke ^ HeUoniziing' ol Ckrutiaji doctrine oa an ^>n 
cnift upon diO tVi ntiimtic rOTiToliam of pdmllivfl 
Chriatiaoitj’, ud deplore. T»itk Hojnajck, 

‘ Hcularizm^ * uid * depoteutiation ’ of tlia rali^oo 
iffbioh the? oacribe to Ikn inlluiLnca of Aleueo lior 
On the otiior a-ide^ ft liaa baan ^inted ont th^t, 
mileiui ve ignore St. Fmtil^e Rpistlefl, tke Epistle 
to Ike Habrcwa* and the E«it« Goepel. tkoro is 
muck of ‘HalleDism' in the 1ST; and alBO Lkat 
philoeoph^ in the findi two ceutudefl had eanaed to 
be ' eecular * tmd hiid bwiuo religfans. The later 
Stoio) and FlatocdELs wcio ‘ not fox from the kinj;'- 
dom of God,' and wcr* by so menna LocUnod bo 
nnderToJaa BtiicinoKi of oondaet. Mortsovar, the 
foidcm of Graok and Jewish thoti^b woa eo in- 
ov'itahle that to deplore it is to take a peaumistic 
view of hunian def^elDpment. KnaUji, rtTii.'aliHio 
ii in its paturfi a brief phase; an intellecttuU 
system must fotlow or tEs whole ejects of tha 
nurromaiit mast disappebT. The Alexandrians 
satutted the legiLimate need of their ^ by prO' 
vidictff *a Bciimtihe dootiino of religion whmh^ 


ALGON 

ALGONQUlNSfEaatcml.—I. DiTiuons.'-The 
existing repreneniuLiVOS of the Al^nqniii or Aljpo 
race may be aeparaUHi Ungutivticftiry into three div^ 
isiona i the Blackfeet of the extreme wnalcm port 
of ^^orLh America, whose idiom differs most from 
that ef all the other A^onquln ttibea; the Crae^ 
Ojibvm of the middle weat, whose langna^e 
cinhracea a number of dusely Billed ilngnistio 
variations; end the eo-callcd iFo^iuz^ races of 
the north-EBsLctm American «Mut, with whom the 
present article is aspeclally concemedr 

The tenn ffelAfDwJt* or OAftanati means both 
'' bind uf the dawn or east ’ and ' man or person 
frami the eutJ The name is at present apuhed 
to G.VO distinct clans; viz.,, tbo PoaiiamiiqiiiMidieSj. 
Ponobacote. Canadian Afrannkis or St. ffancU 
Indians, Microaco, and Delawares, alt uf whom ore 
plainly deacended from ono common family which 
probably Bret estahlhihed org^ised tribal i^tione 
along the Canadian and Aew England north- 
eutem oobhe. There ie no reason to conaitlur that 
(he term ' Easternershas any mean¬ 
ing going farther than this into the origia of 
Ikcse peoples, who. in oU prohability, came eastward 
at a ooniporatively early date from some unknown 
w'estem ha&itai. trnlen niod ern Amertoanista are 
tu in driven to accept the improcriuahle theory 
that the eoetem tribes croesed hrom EnropU by way 
of Bume long einca vanishud land-hridge, ^e uieuiy 
of a western origin for oU the Indian cooat-rones vf 
ntecolly forced upon us. It will bo seen^ therefore, 
that the Tiruiiji ■ TToAoivTX'rtwEssterner'' moot have 
for ua a geugropbical Father than sradal-hiitorioal 
Bignid cation. 

cl} Thti Paisaouniuoddy Indians of Fleaaant 
Foint, iloine, now numbering about SOD in nib are 
identic^ with tlie MilErotes or Etchemiira of Kow 
Ilninswick and Nova Scotia, Canada. Tbo name 
Pitaamaguftddw is a purely local term, meaning 
^ spQjuifixtt of pQUoc^'fii!li [ pWi£i£i-fwjftjr 1 h.'C oorrf.?ct 
forr^ J>«iHindiJt(f^r^, which bu h«P corrupted 
by ihu whit» into jWMmaffKwcfy- These Indians 


wlille not contradicting tho faith, does not merely 
support or explain it in a few placse, but laiaw it 
to another and higher iniclLcctutkl sphere, namely, 
out of the pzuvirme uf authoiiCy and obedience into 
that of clear kaowdedge and inward intcltectufll 
oxtfimt emohating from love to God" (Bomsek, 
History of Pcgnvi, Eng. Irons., vol. E, pp. ^-If.h 
Thii recoguitioQ, from a writer whoee view uf ro- 
ligioa u strongly' ojitl-iniclleetualiat, is remarkable, 
and it does no moTO than jListico to ths |^eat «n- 
ntfucGve effort of Clement and Origea,Tjy which 
the host of Platoniam luid Stoiciam wa4 incuqiur- 
uted in Cbrutianity. Tba permanent value uf 
their ^cretlBlic Bcbcmes will always be di&r- 
ently judged wbUe men continuo to bo ^boru 
eiihur FlatoniflU or Ariatotfllbms^; thc«s who 
wuntd ou^t uictaphysica from tbeolr^ bbji have 
but scanty ayrmpathy with the AlexaimTiona. But 
if specnlation on Divine tratlis is permiLMible or 
even ueccBsary, no Christian tboolugmM rlcflcrvu 
a highiif plan tlian Clement and Origen, who 
made a serious end nut uimiicoessfu] attempt tu 
combine in tbrdr creed the uivnumoDce and tron. 
BcendenrOH uf God, unlvenml law and homu 
freedom, the nnivomal and the porticabu' in 
revelation, a lofty etaudnrd uf practical ctbEcy and 
world-forgetting conteniplatiorL Oort'a Dpiniqu of 
Clemoiit« centribntion to Cbriatian. theolopy has 
quoterL WeStCOtt onys of (Wgen, ' He bava 
not yet mode good the poGitJoaii wbichlie marked not 
u belonging to tbo domaitt of Chriitian philosophy' 
{Rti* T^^ht in tU IKsrt, S52J. W. IL t.SOE. 


QUINS. 

are by far the moat interesting remnant of the 
Wabraokis, os they atill retola an unusually exten- 
eivfl oral litemturv, including love poema, le^^ads, 
and historical loies of euaiddCraidc Value.^ It ahonld 
be BtAtud that the nucleus of the material relating 
to tho primitive reJigioas conceptions, ul the 
iVabatytkU baa been collected by the prsaent wnter 
from the FaeaBmaquoddies primarily, and second^ 
arily from the Micmoco. 

{2] Tbu Fenobaoot rndiatu of bfnioe now number 
not mure iLbu 3S€, most of wbeui live at the 
Indian vUlaga of Oldtuwn on Fenobrat River 
DOor Bonipir, hfoino. These people still speak a 
charactsnatia Afgonquin language, which u mor* 
closely allied to ^e idiom of tbs Abenakia of St, 
Francis, near Fiameville, Quebec, Canada, tl^ It 
is; to that of tlio geognipbically nearer nuighboura 
of tbu Fcnobswis, the FaAsiutiftqnuddiea. In shorri 
there eon be do doabt that both the Fudobocot and 
thfl Abenaki dialect* are si-Hor idioms winch have 
sprang ^m a Donimou uriginnl at a very recent 
date (cf, tbs present writer in Kvi<likop fXa JftMfcr* 
p, 30h 

(3} It is well krurwn that the Abenokis of Canada 
aid tbo direct descendant*, of couxao with •Ki.nie 
adniixtnre of Frendi and other blood, of ibu 
majority of the savages who cwanred hrun the 
nrmtt battle oi the KenncbM in Maine, when ttm 
English commander Bradford overthrew their tnb* 
on aid Ibswmber, 1S79. Many of the 
onoe ded to French Canada, where they «t^llsaw 
tbeir AaAiiat at their presan t vUlage of BL FrantiS, 
near Pietrcville, Quebee. Others niay hA’fc 

wandered into Canada at a slighOy lolur da^ 
There can ^ no doubt that the Indiana now calind 
Peuahspata^ from their rsflldencs near the nver of 
that nomfl, are the deseendan ta of those oi trie 
early Abenaldfl whu eventually tbmn- 

BElves to their English cuaqucvrjira. TJe Canadian 
A benaki la the only one of the H abonoki ulaiu 
w bEch col la itaslf Ecnerically by tbo comptchomnvu 
muue [KoiiiHxipt p. 31b 
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i4\ Thf Mic3Xi&c£ai¥ tbeenittC'fnJziwtand hj-Jar Lbc 
tticMt ntnueroiift to-day of the Wabanaki rentmutt^. 
Ttcy are to be founcl: In TorioaB plucco in the 
c^adioji proving of Qnebw, Mow Bmuhwick^ 
Nova Sootuif FVince Eifwiml'e IfJand^ and Mew' 
fomnjtMtuitl. ThEtr ^ntdo of jutolligenco is much 
lower than tlmi of tlie other tniLriibers of the Soino 
family, but they Btaj poensM a ^a«t store of folk^ 
lore, le^iend-?, And poemn, wMeh u perl^hini; for 
wAiit of interested coUfiobDrs. Their luncTiAj^ 
differ AO gneiitly from the dudcMitA of the Pasiyi' 
mflini^dietii, PenobecoUt and Aljenakis^ that the 
taemherv of these chuis aIwatb nag French or Eo^^lish 
when comiminicBtiogwith tteir MicrnMnei^hboTira, 
while an intclligEnt PaAsamnqnoddy can witbont 
difSenlE^ be mnderEtood by a PeDohecobor A^aaki, 
if the dialect ia prononnoM slowly. 

(S) The Btory of the enforo^ wostward wnnder- 
inp pf the ill-fated Delflivanss pr Lendpe has been 
told in detAil ^ a distinimisliod anthon ty, the late 
Dr* D* C. UrtBlun, in hie minprebenfiiye ivorlt, 
TAe LtndMan4thiir jpp. 1^130. At the 

preiwDt dayj this fainooa tri^ aronnd whith a 
certain (^laJnDor of roiiinnce haa bocd oast by the 
Well knoyi-n Amencon author, Fenimore Cooper* in 
h» Lfitthtr^i^ckinQ Tata, ia acattcrcd litomUy to 
the four winds of hesren. The threo Delaware 
clan^ tha tVinxi, the Unaini end the UnataeAJiae, 
who a^cTti once the docainant native race in Dela' 
wnre. PetLOBylvank. New Jersey, and parte of New 
A orlc are now repre.-<ent«d by a few bonds 

Imng in iQilian Territory, in Western Canada, and 
^ ( ^iitAnOf Ca n a li a. The Delawares of Indiaji 
Tetrite;^, nmnbcrinjx about SOO periions, have quite 
lost theiT tribnl identity, u they have been incor* 
porated by thp Cherokee nation, by whose chief 
and comietl thw are ipjvemed. In Ontario there 
are only nbout Sn in all: ItW nitnated at Hacers^ 
vdle on the ureorre of the iiii Nations (IrtnnolsJ, 
lOO at ilnnosytown. and the iwiine iminber at 
MoTwviiujtown, whiob is the ^aat qf a Moravian 
mission. 

2. Rdietotu tonceptiona. — jIM tho Wabanaki 
clans at present camtine, save only the Delawazre, 
are, with verr faw iodiTidua] eioeptions, of tha 
Ihjiiaati Catholic faith* a fact which fa nunafi fortn- 
aafe for atodents of campAratire religion* aa the 
C-atbolte priests have made littlo if any eUbit to 
at^e the ucient ideas regarding witchcraft and 
opints* which fanned the chief elements of the 
earlier Bhanumlstic faith. For this reason, nearly 
all OUT material, open which thja jmd other studire 
V roli^jtena ideiia ore baged* cornea from 

the LMthohe tnbvs, and not from the Delawireit, 
who are all Pro[«Laiitfl, belonging for the moet 
pi^ to tbeChiirch of Kogland or to the Moreviang* 
Thfl reJigiona system of the primitive eastern 
Algonquma was, na already indicated, ptirely 
sb^aoLBtic, vii a faith which, elthoogh ad¬ 
mitting in a vogue Way the D^ciatenre of a Snprimie 
Ck'uigH lud its chief streRs on the govaronieDt of 
the ^worJd. hy an indodnite nttmber of Kcandazy 
ppintft or dcitipa, both benerolimt and maJerqIcnt 
towarda ttum. Thaw hoingg, in, whese hands, lay 
the real jwwer* bad therefore to be propitiated by 
all sorts of magic rites and npelli, wWli cave 
to a cjito qf oqnjotora and sriarda* irho wore 
themsoIvGfl endowed with preteniatiira] powers. 

In the lore of tha WabanfLkin, the genaral principlo 
of good may be gsid to be represented by the rether 
down-like being known to the PAsaaniMaoddiea 
» ICtdOtkap and to the Fcnobacots ag 
who, u Mr. Leloml hia aptly put It, personiEcK tha 

S nnctplB of good nature rather thsu of goodnaga, 
twin brother, JfnjiwM tho wolf, wja 
the eviJ gEuios of the Indiamg and may perhapg be 
^lled tha AAriman of the WabuiaiuB, olthongh 
thia » almoet too dignified a tonnL It is highly 


interesting to notice that thene twirig were Iwm 
from an anknowrn dirine motlior, the good Ktiti- 
tW in the natural manner, and the evil wolf 
threngh the woman's dde, a mEthod which ]je 
m^ciotLRljr choM in order to Mil Lis mother* Tn 
apitfl of Lis name, which means ‘the Iiat,* (bn 
tendency of was ereentiBily b^evofent 

1 ^* p. 34). He was called 'tho doceiver,' not 
btfcauw tie deceived or injored man, bnt bM Usa 

he WHS clever enough to lead hig enemies astray _ 

the high«t jioseiblB virtue to the eitrly Americaii 
mind* 

ti^ulifsSap was at once the creator and the friend 
of man, and, strangoly enough, he made the Indian 
far man—tho toraw are synonymona) out of tho oah 
writer, in ooHaboration with the 
lato Chailw Mftoy Lfcland* hsa pnblUihcd a work 
entitled thi Jfeu^ (New York, 1W3J, 

which giveg in traariation a numher qf tongs and 
narrative rebiting to this beWs carcPT and 

exploits. In this collectios. which civea the history 
of Kul^kap altnoat in epic form, it will be noticed 
that the hero nr demi god ia born from a divine 
mother, and that he is the creator of jnan ud nJ] 
tho onimda, a Gwdal pewm being devoted to the 
ork^ of therattleanakre, who were, primitively bad, 
Indiana A vJ^itiap then mimed the animali, and dis- 
TOv^ that msm wss tho lord of them all. Traces 

evident even in tho 
titles of three pwms re to oe«| little elaboration. 
It will ho noti^, however* that although the 
floral outline has undoubtedly beeu alTettod W 
ibfl teauhingA of the miaKonanre, the details le- 

then boamo 

the Kmdiy toacIieT of man who came into the world 

^t there was no light at all* and the 

^ about the 'dayhfreLlc 

Md the Here again wa see Bibliral in* 

fljitore. A-v/4*feip at onca prtweaded to ingtruct 

fie showed mail 

Jle taught him the us* qf weapons, and even the 
of t^ aUiBi and th* origin of the pljuiatH 
He rreoimted to his ant pnpil* ■ aH the wond^irfo] 
Stynas and the very old traditioiis,^ thus bMominj! 
tha lodiiM father of fautoir* He wa.A pTodigal m 
mawc gifts to hij fp^Aial favooritos, and became, 
in short, a vcnrahle denuarge* whose Bpwaal cajs 
was the welfw of msjikind. 

The epfn^ if so looealy coimected a eerire may 
bo w ooncindes with a mimbar of tolas re- 

lating to the mogiq pow er of the god, who, altbouuh 
^oetomnipotont, was on onDOcouioi] wmouei^ 

replied: One there still reraaina whom no Tnun htis 
evnr yet ovurwjma m any Btrife*' ludicating her boby 

’“‘T P«« p»tpS, 

A DSMe- qf ntlLb]-^ Ktrw fiWeet ■ Err#yi.tTv 

SSSjtr The MmiS thei 

nreceod^ to ot^pt to rejoJa the baby to eome to 
^ blandishmenta When 

th^ faded* for the baby remained Immovable* bq 

w -creere* *and ii«>d the awfXK 

tho denlB wild* ^d rend the witohee fowling to 
W *[Wnlly re W 

p. 107). This which 

^ prodnetiqn, d a gewd 

iPtw^ion of the I^iM sense of humour* w ^eh* 
^o*^ ^ awepted opmian, is vary hi^y de- 

owing to tha qvU ways of man* Kufif. 
raUed away over tb* water* the ahining wstm 
of Miuaa 1 and tfiey looked in gikne* at hti^ nntU 

they could a« him no more. Yet when iSV^hid 
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to bobuld him they atm b«uil his YOlce in 
BODgj ths H'c»iid«rfal roiee of tha Mai^ter t Dut the 
aoondA grew ffdnter utd Eiuut«f and ioiter u) tho 
diaUnce, till it l&Bt thov died lwaj. Then dyex 
them idt wea ai!cnB&, till A wonder cama td [itM : 
for all the beoAtiy which hefon 1^ used but one 
common Inagoe^^e^ now tof hed La difletcnt tonguee E * 
lltTB Bgatii we i-eeiD to hare a perverted eehn 
frotn tha niiMioiuiTieB- After Kkw^p bad left 
the land, the hud which hnd loved him most, tho 
Great iinowy Owh *wenl far Into the North, into 
the deep dark forcflt, where to this day hu children 
ding te the Highlit KfiktflhddH/' whifEi meanetb in 
□nr loneuBgo "mutow, bottoWj sorrow.* And the 
loons who bod bWn hie htmteinert ^ bach and 
forth o*er the waters, seeking in vain fur their 
maoter, the lord whom they rtannot meet i ever 
wailing, wailing siidly, because they hnd him 
not' {ap. cU. p. Micmaq traditinin in varieua 

forms otUI associates Knl^kap (or Glooecap, as 
he is there colled| with Cape Blomidon, a bald 
hoidJand pmjectiDg inte the Boy of hliii^, Nova 
Scotia, . 

It will be evident even from the above very bnef 
ftkeUh, that os be ^ present oiibIh in 

the memories of hia former ehLldrcnh is a mixture 
of traditions. The element of the Christian God 
has entfl^ very markedly inte this lore, ermioo^y 
componndeid with wbat ate undonbtedly native 
denionbL. For exBjnpltj^ it Ift (jnitt' cJCflT *11 
the stories of the exploits of the demi god are 
on thfl B4FtlCCpti0il E.hAti ho W*Bi* 

Indian and the father of oil tbs uonjuron, a class 
which atiil evintB among the Catholic Wabanokis. 
This aams culture-hero appeus in the legends of 
the entire Algonauin famQ\% nlthongh efton under 
another name. It is higbV prohaHe, therefore, 
that the idea.of a great Divins man was brought by 
thewi eastern Indians from their primitive western 
homo. . 

The Wabonakia saw a splnt in eveiy trw and 
waterfall, and n malignant or benevolent influ^co 
in many aniTasjs:; and, In order to propitiate 
thme beings, the class of sorceiem became, of 
course, a wjaitivo necesaity. These p«plfl, who are 
called by ttie Paasanmquoddiea m’ldeofiatefbt,' drum- 
beatem? from their methods of Okorcism. bad very 
peculiar powcM, We see from the tales that the 
c^ofijuror conlil hiiuBfrlf into 043 . *£titii.&l 

at will i that he conld coat a spell on on anomy, 
even thongh the latter might also be a ; 

that ho could violate the Jaw* of natots so far as 
to walk in hard ground, ainking up to the ankles 
or knees at every step; ftnd± tinally, that tho 
w?M.rds could cfUnmonicate with each other tele- 
pathically. One need hardly eomment on the first 
two or the fourth of Ihese womleru, os they are 
conitnon lunnng all ahaniontstlo eon jurors ; hut the 
t idn i phoDumenon, the power te sink into hoed 
ground while wal king, seems to he chaiSAtmstiaally 
Amtnriican. Rink stotea that thiB i» not im nnisaUal 
feat among the conjuieneof ths Greenland Esklmes, 
who freqoeEiGy sink into rocky or frozen ground 
■ es if in snow,’ Tha trick is junbably done by 
Bomci peculiar method of atoopin^, or oIbo la meitily 
by moans of hypmHio influsnct, Lelasd 
com paw here, however, the Old Norne Ktatemiont!* 
refWing their wirards, who occnsionilly sank 
Inu the gtotttid, and who hod power te jns through 
earth wiih the «une ease sa thiongh oir and water 
(dfjwuia p. It se^ barJIy 

iwrmiBwhle to *aw a inwallcl between tho nnehmt 
NorHiiimi and the northern Indians cm thw acemmt, 
ns the ease Lslond cit« is that of a con raror who 
disappearrtl into the gwur^ bead dovrowij^s 
when subbed at hv a foe. Tho present vmter has 
been told by old Fasaamaqaoddiei tliM they h^ 
penonsJly seen conjurori 'soltMi the ground 
i'oi_ t ,—11 


without any apparent means of periCFtming ilie 
wondoTh On this ocnount, Ebu theory ol 
hypaDSis ssems the moot acceptable one. 

iteli^ds cdumiboliini appears also to have 
UEisted among the WahsTiaVia. In one LalOj, tho 
wizards eat toeir murdoted conurode, oridently 
with the of absorbing inte theinselvea seme or 
all of his puwtiir. An is well known, the Fijia and 
the Now Zealand Maoris often ate their entimLss 
with tha *ai«o ohjeot in view; vit. to bcicoms oa 
brave as the fallen foa hod boon. All authorities 
tend to show,, howovor, that connibaliim w«a ex¬ 
tremely rate among the Amenoon mcee, and waM 
teaorted to oaly in uolated cases eueb ns tho una 
bsra noted. In one Itelawote talo, the wizard^ 
who is si Oft an evil sp^t, doflltes te devour a very 
old woni'Ont man+ This -leeius to be a relic fimn 
piimitive times, when it wot probably not unnsnol 
to devour tho sged» perbape fw a double potposo: 
both to got rid of them, as was thn ca» until 
teCEnUy among the isloaders of Tierta del Foego, 
and also poaaimy to absorb sacramentally into tho 
living mombers cf the lomily the esseuoe of tho 
deul potent, who« soul U thus pmvEiited from 
beeoming entirety extinct. 

Rsperinol attenbou sbouild be called at this point 
to tbs remorkahle ideas prevalent among tho 
Wahonakis rcgardinii? the euhahItatioQ; of women 
with serpents \KMlMk(ip^ p. SSfp). Such a coneep' 
tion may Kem strangs^ coming as it docn from a 
land wbero there ore no ophidians large enongh to 
warrant such a iuperstition, Althengh running 
the risk of seeming fanciful, the pretent writer 
deems it not impoasibls that we bare in these 
hideoue tales some rello of far distant pre-hettgiria 
dayw when hngn serpents were not unknown. It 
should be addsd, moreover, that in every c&ao of 
itncb BBinal relations tetween serpents and human 
beings oiUiOng the T>Vahanakis^ tbs serpent ans 
always a wiifljd in disguise,—a fact which sbonn 
that, in the hater ouperstitiou at least, the unusaol 
character of such moustroua seipente was fully 
appreciated,* 

It will appear evident from this ektitoh of the 
religious ideas of the EhatoTn Algonquins, that the 
Icgonds of three people ors well H'orthy of pressr. 
ration, ^Ri the poiat of view both of pruaiGTs 
postry end of scicncn. Mr. Inland, in his prefacs 
to itufeubop thi Ma$tar {p 14), remarks on the 
very common ccproach of Europeans, that Ameri¬ 
cans havo a lanu aithont ancient Jbgends or aong. 
He adds: 'We bswailod OUT wretched povoriy 
wbsn wc hod in out hm a eosket full of treasure 
which wft would not, take the TOins to open.’ The 
foot Is that almost every hill and daTe of New 
Eagbtod has or had its- romantic tutlve legend, its 
often beautiial poem or curioos myth. Many of 
theee fandcs have disappoarsd for ever thmu^h 
tho ddibartte Ignqranco of the averags white 
SfftGer, who even to-dfij, when thn Indian baa 
almost v sjiU hed fium the land, U inclined to pifr 
servo the old feeling that' the only Bood fnd^ is 
a dead Indian.' Kond'Jl Lrgendt o/fAs Mpmacr 
(New York, ISM^ l,cland'B A/yettfum Lt^ndt of 
JVew iBoetoP. ISdSb Kut<itiap 

and the ptcaent articls must perhaps eulhrt, then* 
to pteaent to the Engl wh-awaking public a few 
luterrM-ting and choracteriatic apecimeciB ot inc 
religious tmditloM of the rapidlj^ dMPp™niiK 
race of the Wabanokis,—a race which, nfiy 
hones, wUl, in oU prohability, havs hordl v a Fupglc 
living isprcHntative who siuUl knowits langii^H 
orloL ,f. DvSJMV Poracl. 

'll IH Mind test fiwOir 

mpacuT^ WtLhd, teHiUffh 
Im hnisu i»t onlr ■mvsr 

OmerilSs. bOl slw In ISoWipai ™ 

Bli CiCiUl*“W L«t!4«i, 1*®, pp. HO- 

B9HaB4-Bny 
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ALCONQUINS (Trairie Triba^ tLl ths Kick- 

ftpoDaf PottiiwatidiiiEesi and Foxes). _ 

ThKe^bes, toj^cihur with their Al^nqiiid. allies 
the Ctiipppwmfl, aiul their SSouan fneade, the 
Ofla^SB ik&il loiru, have iheir fltrenfiwt bond of 
nnion in tbeir return, between the ye^ir* ISflO 
nini ISW, to their ancient beliefe. Muijr of tbatn 
had beenj in ttame at leaet, Koman Ca^oUcfL^ 
a few were PreeWteriarn aad Methudiate, thongh 
ttll, except the Foltawatonriee, rtveired the rian 
tote !£ia as saints and alJ continaed to wear their 
meniiciiit^ba^ and to uruEde their actions by their 
drennia. Those who romaiaed lieathen in name ae 
well aa in practice had eaemed to have formtten the 
old podn, and merely showed a enpemti Lions faith 
m the power of their " medicine,^ as Lbcit fetishea 
were called, the iuc^tatiuns of their or 

wizard^, Lho ^waminga' of their dreame, and a 
vajme impression that XOtnawhere, al^re the Grtna' 
ment or in tha howeU of the earthy dwelt a (hpin- 
pimy of Immortal, gij^tid animals — the totems^ 
OT_ ancmtciie^from whiim the various clans of the 
tribes Wore dracended. 

As early as the middle of the I7£h cent., the 
JesuitB eadtLned everr eort of hvdship and danger 
to conviert these peopJes, who. at that time, wme 
Lvin^ at the head of the Girafra Bay of like 
.Michigan (Parkman, La Sailt and the Ditcovtfv of 
ffmif Ff p. 34 b ■'•fld they bad some reason 
to believe that they had succeeded. In 1373, Father 
^fa^luetto wrote that, when he and M. Joliet went 
ainoiig the tribes of tlie Green Bay Indiana, he was 
rejoiced to JimJ in one of their villagea a groat cross 
Mst np, adorned with whi te skins, ri^ nnUee, and 
^ws and arrowa, as votive offerings {M^uatte, A 
Z)r*fOTwry o/iorse A>id Oouii(ria'and AnriofU tn 
/« AorfArm dmcvico, printed US an nppsndix to 
Hennepin'S AjneHea. p. proof to him of the 

suEceas of the mission of AJloner and Dablon, 
established in 16fli'J-70. Hennepin, the Pranciscan 
friar, linJ, however, bet mneh oonGdence in tbiiae 
eonvB E^iobs. He avers that the&a ^ salvage' would 
' Hnffer tnettL>iel:ves baptined mx times a Day tor a 
Glass nf Xy»(k4 Fifisor a Pips of Tobacco' t^lnvciTM, 
pt. LL p, 5$), and sdilc tht* statement as to what 
they malEydid tiellcvs e ^Some nf 'em acknowledge 
the Sun for tiseir God. . . , Gthere will have n 
Spirit that comTuandai, say thoy, in the Air. Some 
among em look qpon lho Skie as a kind of Divinity, 
others u ^ OtKon or Manitou, either or 

uvjL , , . preaEns with them supply all other 
^/cct.H, and aervo instead of Prophecy, liispinitEob, 
Iaw*^, Commands, and Kules, either tot undertake 
nigs in War, Peace, Trade, or Hunting. Nay, 
they are a kind of OracEes in their Kyua. Yim i 
would say, to bm ^em at their Devotion, that they 
the Sect of the itetanded ruapir'd. 'The 
Belief they have in their Dreams imposes upon 
them a kind of Necessity of balisring Jikewow. 
that they are tozewamod hy an Univemai Mind of 
what they ought to do or avoid. Nay, thia In- 
fatnation prevails npon ‘em so far that if they were 

pofsujuled m theirDreamstok-ill uMan, or«Piuiiiit 
any other EnormaQ.H Crime, they would iniEoedi- 
atoiy do it Mdth the greatest alierity, and mnke i 
attune riient for it by the mc&ns wlneh we shall 
hereafter nelnte. Paren to' Dnnnu genemlly sem « 
for the Oheervatiou of their Children, and Captains' 
tor tboBe of their V^illagBi. There are some among 
'em as pretend to interpret Dreanis, . . , When 
they meet witii any great Fall of Water, which is 
eithfEf diflicTiJt to chum or dangeroqs to ai'oid, they 
tlirow into it a Hever'ii skin, Tqba^, Poreefau^ 
gr the like, by way of ItocuiGce, to appease and 
engage the Dmty that there presides. . . . There 
is no nation smeng >m wMcIi has not a sort of 
Juglcn or Comqrers, which some look npoq to he 
’'riJtards, . , , They arUj in a TiVi^, extremely I 


bewitch'd of these Jnglers, thnqgli they no plainly 
ud ftnqnently appear to deceive tom. Thne 

fmiV^li'iTii i-A !l-uk 



he looked upon un uiiiini.ireu rower, i nuy 

hofiat of being able to make it Wet or Dry j to 
canne a Calm or a Storm; to render Land Frullfnl 
ot Barren; and, in a Wcad, to make Huntem 
^rtnnate OT Untottnnato. They also pretend to 
RiyBic and to *pply Madiginc^ but whiim are iueh 

that thoy have nttlia or no Virtue at all in 'em_ 

It to impossible to imagine tliu horrible Hcwlin.es 
and stranjra Contortion* that these Jgglen mate 
of their B^ch, when they ora dLspoiring them- 
Bslveu to Ctmjnm, or rafse their Enchontmenta. 

. . , They will do qothing without either Presents 
or Hire, Bub however tols certain that If these 
Impostom have not skill enough to prtKure them* 
Belyca Credit, or to Elud ^metbing to nay in case of 
a hailuro in their Art by their Patiento' Ih-oth, 'tia 
ton to one hut that they ara killed on the ™t 
without any furthsr formality. 

These poor bHad Wretches ore, iDorcover 
m Ee^-eral other Sniierstllionji, which the 
Ifevd makes use of to Etumare 'em. Tliey believe 
toere are many living Creatures which liavg 
fUtionol Souls. They have a vejy unacKEcqut&hln 
vTOcratton for certain Bones of Elks, Bavsts, and 
other Beasts, and therefor never give thsm to their 
dog^ but lay 'era up in ReiKMitories with a great 
deal of ^rs j These they never throw into Rivers 
but with groat Reluctnney. They sav that the 
Annuals obwrv# how they deal by 
their Bodies, and oonsHiinently advertitfo both the 
toying and tbs Dead of that kind thereof, m> tiiat 
M they treat 'em ill, thay must not enpoct that 
tho» Borto of Beooto will ever aujrer themselves to 
he taken by them eitiier in this or lUe other world 
(Afwnco, pt. ii. pp In addition, there 

am fl^ttored tlimngh thn two parts of Lhg book 
dwrippons of various feasts and dances for 

have been 

wntton to-day, so liitlo change ha* time wroar;ht 

"•T*' ■ n^Hliclnd ■ ur 

fetwh : These pMple ^mit of ooms (Sort of fltnina 
f ^El belicva there u n Maxtor 

of fife, ^ they tall him, but hereof they make 
^noos Applications j some of them liave a lean 
Kay™, Wliich they carry along with them, and 
which they say w tlio Master of their Life; others 
liava a Bone or Sea'ShaU, or some such thing.' ffe 
rIho dotoiU at tome length the aton- of the woman 
who feu down from Heaven and bore two aon^, cne 
of whom, aftAT a time, retired to Heaven. Tliin of 
^rw, m a frMent of the Isgend of Hiawatha, 
Manibosho, or Nanihush (oil nuintM of the aan^e 
aujwjriintorai pcrmjnagd), 

citliar moiIiGed 

by co^t with Ch^tianity or else having aJways 
^ oh^anws winch liod a<H»ped tlie muit* of 
llw mi^iiionanen, was bronght almut by the 
Acconiiiig to their atory, a band of 
their p^pl& wan iiurpnaed by tha Sjoux and estor- 

olUay dead, bnt whgq ite beams fell on the Wom^ 
^her name is tpo simi^ tobe spoken-she revived, 
and hoar.ia vo.«saying to her, 'Get up ami toko 
the drum. When Uus command had boon fcKur 
tiin« rcMatod, iho tom np and found a drum and 
twelve drumsticks beside her. She took a stick 
b^rau to on the dmm, and luiuiediatoly 
the nthar Hticks began to boat os If liauds held 
T attongth woi restored, and her 

wup-iock, which had boen torn awav, was rsaewed, 
^ most important miracia, as tFio soul is sun, 
po^ to be in Gie small bulb wdiich lies at the roots 
I the 8«Jp.|oclc uid eng ^ slave in the spirit 
Ewd to the holder of the scalp. TIim the S 
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■ppk^ ' Gq to tlic other bond ol thd Chiypev^aa 

mad ail who will be da^ frioiidA'; hO flhe itet 4>Ut> 
travoUiDj^ nij^ht luitl day, fddli^ no need of food 
or rcftt, and liatenin^ ^ the iiMtniotloaa of the 
VDice. Thiu ihe trai'dlted for oightjr dam ab the 
end of vliieli time *hfl Tcaebod her poop?, called; 
them together by the ro] I of bar dram^ and laid tlmm 
that Geochae hiani too wLshii-d tlmm to taka leave 
of thaiiotlB ol the white poUtelpp and turn 

a^'om to hinL. He desired a danoe bouM built for 
luni, and a dunce, to be called the I<ememhraji,oe or 
^Itglon dance {Oit-pmA'IW-cAwK be perfonumi 
in it by atrong young men« withnnt physical 
hlemiahp who ban piaciisedj prayed^ and dTealcd 
thcruselvea alL pIcaaarBB for oiguiy daya. T hi* 
danoG wiLB to oontinnD IouTt aeven, er twenty-one 
dayjf, to tha aceompaniuieiiiC of the drum and fionp 
of praiM to the umnitou (pronounced ‘ luauito-ah ’ 
by the Tndiaiuih while all the ^plo foMted and 
lunde ofTeriiigit of the nmoke or lobaeoo and the 
Bloam of cooked food, bepnning with the ofloring 
of a i^hito do^. In addation, ml the old cuatoma 
were bo bu ravivod, and on eftort wag to he made 
to induce all other fndiana to oonform |o them 
again. When tbe people bed pnriilud thamaidves 
by faatuig and by being awoeted in tlio sweat" 
lodp (a email ^ooe blit having a great atone in it 
wb^b IB bealed and then drenched with cold water 
to piwiiicn a vapour in which the devotee etunda 
naked to liave the devils that produce dineaEo or 
wi^edncaa Ewoateil out of him while he rdcitot* hu 
praycta;; and after they bad huilt a donee house* 
and bad honoured Qowbec MimkoiP: prayem 

and praises* sho tausht them the Rcllmon dartco, 
put them in mind of aome forgotten buliafs, and 
then dUappenr^, no one knew wbitlier; nor did 
•■ho over rctmto At DDCe the Chippewas had a 
great revival of old practices, to which they invited 
iheir relatives the Pottawatomiesj who in turn 
prose^ixed the Kickapoos and tbeir fricmla and 
nmgb wnni^ the Oaagas* liacw* and Ponca. A little 
Inter the SacHi wott ovcT the lowo^ aud Otoea* , 
ijut in apibe of ctrKQUooa efforts they have never 
benn able to odd any other fiiouao tribes to thU 
coalition. 

Bereft Croeehee Manitou, these tribes beliave 
in three great god*. He ia the first* the creator, 
and be livee in a golden boat* whldb we caII tho 
miH- Meechee hlanitou ia the god wbu livog In 
tlie cold, wet, alippory cavern in which the aouU 
of tho wicked wiuider and shiver for ever. Ho ia 
not now very^ active in niiachlef* bat he is the 
father of on innumerable namber of davifa that 
produce war, peeCltence, famine* aches* pains, quor- 
reU. and all other fifis of body and miuJ. !!joiue of . 
these are the ofEsprtng of wlicnH wltli whoiti ho baa 
cohaur^; othoTV sprang from bu breath, hia awoat, 
hia Mliva, even hia wocus and tbe scent of hia foot-" 
The BroLbciia, ' twin suns of the woman 
who fdl down from heaven,'^ in^ieud thoir time, one 
in Toling over the happy hantmg-gronndj. or place 
of the happy dead ; the other in ai tl Ing in the rotol 
the ghosta go over, at the Mint where it dividcA, 
Ids huaineaii being to show the good their way to the 
happy hcmttng'gTOQnd, and tho Lvd thalr way to 
iho cavern of Aleochofl Manltou. These Brother^ 
bvod a long time on earth, destroyed many devils 
and wiaardg (aome tribes were in tho worlcT baforo 
these twogo^, and hod beooiiw v«ry wickedK re¬ 
ceived additional phyalcal and ipiritnil power from 
the lotame, founded" the Foi tube, and then took 
their way—OHO to tho spirit land, tho tither to the 
rood le^ toil. The ocnteiop of Lljoir leaving 
tho world was thia: on account of the good works 
of the Brothew, the devUs and wizazi^ enduvour^ 
to destroy them, and snctacdial in killing the 
younger, Cold Hand; liut wh^n the older. Hot 
monroed » temWy oa to flood iha eortli I 


with his tears, and dnvw it, which had hitherto 
been flat, into hilfe ami valleya by hii mbs, Uia 
devils and wlnufia, terrified ny the comniotion, 
WDrLx>d four days and nights with their enchanL. 
menta to 'make the daatl alive,' When he wan 
made aJivo* ho went to hie brother, but Hot Hand 
w'a^ not pleaded. He said he woa oahniiuyi, hociuine 
he had bssn heard to monm so terribly, and he 
w'ont into Ilia wigwam and shut Cold lliuvil oat. 
PiTOcntly ho thrust /orth a kettle, Gre-stickan 
tobacco, and a whistle to call ghcMta, Cold Hand 
took these thinga^ ami went away. He sat down 
on the edge of ttvs world to dream. Mlicn ht) came 
out of bis dra^, he ^made a place for gimd souIkt 
B efore that they had no place; they hisw abopb in 
the w"iud. KiiiPQ that time, dfsatb haa been bettor 
than lifo' (.M. A. Oweo, Fatk-Lore o/ tU Sfunpiakie 
Ifuiiantr 3 ^- 

The totems are patroia aainta. Eulli dan or Bab- 
Jii-iaion of the tri hQ ta named froiu the giant aniiuud 
from which it is sttppiwod t* he deficended. Judg¬ 
ing from the old legenilg told by tribe historiUM, 
air ths tribes at one time hod many elans, eadi 
with its dan &K;rat Society which did honiago to 
its totem, as its sM?Tirti* or medieloe'inan dieted: 
but ao many dans were eaterminalod by tlicir woth 
with wliits ;uid rod men that in some tribes the 
toteiuie Kystein Is only a meiuar}\ and in otham 
there are many more aticka to the nacroiJ drum. 
tluuL thare are dnimmera to hold them ^each elan 
having but one drummer playing at a rime. 

TJie hereilitary chief ls the hii^h prioat of tlic 
faith, OoEninally, but he does nutlnng witlioot lirxt 
coiuEiltii]^ tbo who are presidents of the 

toteiu §ocieti«, prophets, phyricians* and cxorriiitM 
all in one, beslcle* filling aomu other offices freferred 
to by Hennepin), When it is understood that the 
earth ami mr are anpposed to bo peopled wUh an 
Inimile number of mnlignas t deviU and sprites, u 
wuU as vampire ^^hoats,' which are always on the 
alert to do cnisehief except when rendered torpid 
by extren]ii cold, and aa only Llm rAjawitirw know 
the secret of casting them out or sihII - binding 
them, it will be ceadUy ccmpiebcnded that, an 
lone as the ancicUt behcfft prevail, the a^irumS 
will ba the real autocrats of tne tribce. Generally 
a son auijOMKis his filler, as in the caae of the chief- 
tainjihlp, hut sometimies tho son Is not clever enough 
to be a jJHanvrn; in that COSO, any boy in the dan 
may be selirctod to be trained, thus keeping the 
snccension in the faioily, as everyone in the clan 
is relatodu Botiietinieft* when an especuilly dovtn 
boy is found in anctthei' cLus, tba takes 

iKHBG^toii of him, and* in rare caoea, a boy lua 
Locn brought frem another triba In the latter 
Case he Is adopted by a member of the sAernuin's 
tribe who bos lately Wt a son of about tho same 
age. 

The white witoliea of the tribe an the * women- 
wiLh-B|iots-on-t heir-faresL' These spots are Tonnd 
dauba of veimilion, and each, one stands for a Re¬ 
ligion dance civau for the woinan-with-altota-on- 
ber-fuce* at p^'rty, by her father. These dances 
and tho severe oange to which she la eubjoctod from 
a very early age, make her a heaJer and a hringsr 
of good fortnne. Eilia inaures safe delivery tn womw 
in childbirth, nut by being present, but by cbantiim 
and ptajring at a distanw and refusing to hear all 
entreaties toi be present; ahe nam» tlie nowwre 
Infanta aft^ somethidg that belongs to tic faring a 
rlVn (thia is tbe roal naroe, not iiiucli uied* not the 
nickname Mven from somo exploit or peciiii^tyl: 
she heals lheMek,and intcrprcLsttwconfii^ wnaiM 
of the women % any ona witli whom rfia is iTienaly 
la lucky* any one wi th whom sho IS mifncndlj may 
Look for mi^ortnnes. 

Thu coremoniajs of tho faith mayolinovt be de¬ 
scribed by a word—* dancing.' 'fhero are fasts. 
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pirayoT*, Kul hjTniufl' Hwfora wid feiiitji, 

pm.i'^en. anil hynmi diuin^dutdog ; tlieoo ure pftrU 
of tJift aama tiling. Tliftre KK (Unt'ea_ for plptuiH 
aad di¥tif^ m for bAXTAEl, dnocca t* Irring rmin uiu 
to 0 :kaMi it to oeaB*, for pw^Oj for Wftr, for mberty, 
to fcHton heaJth, tmd to hodour tlie tote^ 

dan«j<, and djutoea for ovcry grwt cvsnt in. tho life 
of iJia tfilM an d individluJ wteopt Mrth, muriage,. 
And Lho too freQQout dtrornoa. 

Kickapoos.—Tbe KtekHpodd eonalder tltEimiejvM 
foTefgnerm ' Th» h the tmlj' tribe Among »1! 
Indiana who clum for thamaelTo* a rorsi™ onriiij 
juLraThomoa M'Konney, formcrlj' of the Indiati 
DepATtment, ilr'aaliirvjitont TJ.S.A., apeakiot of ttw 
Hhawnoe tribOj of which the Kickapoo fa a oi riflion. 

uf tho Abcmgirioa of Lhe continent beJlcTe 
their foTofatherHi aaoondod fiutu bolM in the earth; 
and tunny of them uaign a local habitation La th«M 
tmuliitionary places of thonaliTlty of thehr race; re^ 
jiembiiiigt in this respect, Kune of tlio traditinna of 
autiquitj, and darivcd, perhape, frotn that leinate 
tteried when barharona tHb» were tiDglodyt^ 
aulwistin^ upon the apo&Eaneooa orodaotiorLfr of tho 
earth. The Shawantssa believe their anceators in- 
habitod a foraipn land, which. Jot »mo nnknown 
ratuw, they determined bo abandon^ They ooUettod 
their peonlo together, and marched to the acashore. 
IIdtb vanonn perwna were selected to lead themr 
but they dec! in«l tho duty, until It wfus undertaken 
by one of tho Turtle tribe. Ho placed himaelf at 
the head of the proceaaian. and walked Into the 
iiM The waben immediately divided, and they 
passed ahmg tho bottom of the ocean until they 
roAchod thU Wand” ‘ (M' KeunDV, North American 
/mfwiM, voL iL pp. 263-e&4lL This writer gpta on 
to utatcj what the t3^lditl^lf[l^ of the ftickapooe eon- 
firm, that the Sliawnoea were, in iheir day> of ' 
power, divided into twelve tribna. and thew again 
IntO'' farniilOB:,^ such aa tho Kaglo, the Turtle otfi,, 
each named froiTi its totem or ancestral animal ^ 
bnt two of the hlbM were sunifallated, sii wero 
merged, and four kept their names and tribal 

K vemmcnt. These tour were the KickapoM, 
ckawayAr ChUieothes. and Makoatrakes, 

It is not known exactly when these people 
were driven, by the Iroqntns, smtlbward to tho 
^rannah river, nor is It known when they loft 
that Tci^ioTi and sepomtod the tribes. In 1B73, 
yather Marnuette found the Kickapm on a 
river which Mowed into the Bay of rnariB (tho 
Green Bav of Ijike Michlpnn. or, sj it was then 
called, the Lake of the nlinou), and ho refers to 
Father Altenea as having a mMeion nmemg thorn. 
He aii<h» tliat, in compAriRon with their neij^honrs. 
the Miami*, they are bm>i» (Marquette, A Du- 
forcrv of aoM Nfv CoujttrM oimJ NtUio^ *a 
jVorfWn ^4?Africn, in Hennepin's *4pt ». 
p. a23}. On TTennopin^s map, puhlwhcd m 1698. 
they are north of Lake Winnebago, but, in his 
Aoconnt of the retreat of Tonti when he wia ot- 
deavDuring to lead his little company IhuO! to M- 
La l^alle after tho destmetion of Fort CrtvcccEnr 
(A .l>. IBSOh hn Hpeak" of their home an being on the 
west aide of the Bay of Puans Mnwriew, pi. L 
ch. 7S. baadod 'The Savages Kikawni; muithor 
Father Gabriel do la Hibourdc, a ReooUect ^li*- 
iionaryihough bandi of ihnir young men were 
wnnderinj^ in tho south-east in the hope of nor- 
prising sraall cotiipiHiics of their enomioa. the Iro¬ 
quois, H cripann .StoU's map, pnWished before 1710. 

them on tho westiide of tbs bay. In 1703, 
when thev wnm engaged in the conspirMy of Pon¬ 
tiac to form a federation of nil ibe Indian tnbes 
with the intenLion of ptevcoting tbeenomachmeiita 
of the whites ot destroying them^ they were ll^ng 
on the Miami and Scioto rivera ( Parkma^ Cbn- 
tpirxtcy of Pantiac, vol. il- p. If® mnph Colonel 
Sou^Dci rHpottttJp Trheii hfl luui forced thf! IndJAiu 


to nne lor pww (1704), that the * l^okaponi' had 

thrw hundred warriora wul * toUU pppalatiott of 
filtora t^nnHr-BfL He plfl^oci thsns on the * t-hiAbKhe 
(Wnbnshl river {mh ^nrtwnf Jleport ^MeJJureaa 
if Amrrifan Eihnalt^j^, p, 1 On May SS, ISOI* 

Captain WUliam Clark, of thu Lewia and Clark 
Eipedition, wrote ai follows: ‘This tribe reudee 
on the hsadi of the KaskaKlriA and lUinou nvera, 
on the Dthor teoati) side of the MisriHsIppi, but occa- 
sionally huot in Migsouri" tEUlott Cooea, TJu Si*- 
fory if iM Xmirii awif CfnrJb £tj}fditwn. VoL L p. 7> i 
tut tni?- oDuld bArei bKn Iwit oiie tnud of foTi 

in iSoa, tho Poitawatemies and Kiokapoog gave to 
Tocntaiieh and his bnythor, the Prophet, a tract of 
land in lodianA, lying along the 'Tippeoanc* river+ 
Those two moot d ifttinguishw Kiokapoos, Tecumsen, 
or Flying Phather* and the Prophet Tene-kirau- 
tavr-waw, ondoavonred to form a confedoTmey like 
the one PonHao projected, and, in iRll, became 
engaged in a war with the w_bite^ which termin¬ 
ated disaatronsly for the Indians at the battle of 
Tippocuioe, much to tho surpriiHi; of the rod mon^ 
who had believed that the incBUitatiot* of the 
Prophet had rendered them bullet-proof. In the 
war of Tecunuch axtd hia people joined Joroto 
with the Britisb (Egfiloftton and Soelye, Tertiin/cA, 
chft, sxii.-aaaiiL). C^tlin rialted ihe Prophet and 
liiA people iii IJlinoii in 1831, but hia in«, pnntm 
in leW ihUTfi them cm the w^t flido of the 
wmri river. Ifnring the CTtU War, one haml, with 
a l^d of PottawatoQiies, wont to Mesico, bat 
have flnce rotumed. SmUA^onitm Jiepor^^ jpt* u- 

6 185 , stntBS: 'KicknpoM at Pottawatomie snd 
rent Nemaha B^n^ation, in Brown County, 
Kamias, August fiO, 1883. 335. Kickapoo, Mexi¬ 
can (mixed tsmd with Pottawatomie). Indian Tem- 
toty, 340.“ Thn numbers ate at this time ronch 
smaller, so tliat the report of the Commissioner 
for IndiEin Afeiro for 1901 gives thfl nnmber of 
Kickapooi in Kansas aa 1P9, and of Meiican 
Kickapooe in Indian Territory as ^1. It is a 

^he ^iSckapooB are atckly, mBlancholy, and 
Severely raligiona In Addition to a dance hoDse, 
they have a " holue of silence'—a wooden atrnc- 
turo which waa built, an a chief was commanded 
in a dteam, in bBoIh^ end fasting. It U need for 
wayoT end praiiwt, bnt not for danoeB, Another 
nveUrion of late ynara canaea them te flog 
theiT children for misdemcanoars—wniethiiig nn- 
known in other trib», whern children are w hipped 
only at puberty a« a trial of endnranca. A 
floggnr is cbosen ooco a yMr by lot, and his 
duly is la make the rounds of the wigWARn 
every Satorfay with a mask over hL^ face. In 
cansoquence, no ota is at home on Maturday hut 
thecul[rila; lha rest of tho family rit among tho 
bashes on the river bank and weep. The ontprits 
do not wwp daring this (mppModly) reli^ons oxer- 
eise. Thou [wople havo Mt ooe coaneu-hro and 
Ibrou tetemA Thia rofart to the Brown County 
Kickapooa, net tn the Mexican, who prefer to be 
CDfiaSdered! PottnwalamJea They pay more rever¬ 
ence to the Rain Serpent than other Indjians, and 
this may partly account for thrir ]dck1iDes!», as their 
reaervAtion. is so infei'Ced with venouicua ttpttles 
as to render cattle-Touing almost an imp<w« ml'tyi 
in oonBequeuce of which their stapte flissh diet is 
pork. (It is vvell known that the mts of a serpetit 
ihas no oflbet on a hog), As an antidote for them - 
sfilvro and Lhoir poueeb, they niako we of a tea and 
wash of infused leaves, roota, and bloanonw of the 
ATTOw-leaved violet (Ftof* soyiffiafo)- \ inlet wm 
once a maid, sister to RAttiBanAkOr and as ** 
Wan wicked j whomsoever he poiwded, ihs oawei 
In rage at llrfs he killed her, Gcoebeo MMitou* 
compAsaionating her and those fchp could befriciid, 
changed tiiw into this healing plant. It grows wild 
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ID cnsat nbmidjmce all ovw th& Te#^atJcm. Aji^ 
otbtr Muirtfl of ibclr inJerioT iiliywqiw aiay “ their 
nuUTSiliS in ttl* difi—wmftlbWB contrefy to tlw 
relieioiu aenaples uf mofli- <^teT tadion^ Tlwir 
tribal nuiie niuiias ^itraooth* tod nndoubtediy 
refeiH Up wjnio atremu by which they ba^e Uvad, 
ODil not to their tempott. 

PoltawatonuM,—ThoM paopte have no 
of arai hiVtoH livod anywhere hnt in the Aorth- 
Wwt The French roiaaionariaa Md fiir traeififH 
/ound them, daring tlieir fin.t esploraUonjs lo 
what iu now tbfi BimJte of Michigan^ ^ 

the Poitawatoinieft wero oMmujnhg the lower 
tHhiiunlaoE MichlRim. in Bcotterad IahiIb, whence 
they wuw drivEn weatwiird ^ the Iroquois, ^d 

about Gteeu The French aeqnir^ 

mnoh Lnflacnoo over thent, whcrni thoy joined m 
their worn with tha iTtKjuoifl' ™ 

iSS^t p, ISA). The Jtmit Rdatwnt 1&5&, rtfora to 
them a® beinc the nearest tribe to the eeitletiienbor 
St, Michael, near the head of Green llay. A 
of ihem aeeomiMtiiied MoTQuette when, m loj-tj ne 
set out to fotmiJ a new mhiiLcrti, the imm^uvte 
ConoeptiQu, at the principal to^ of the lUiaoj*: 
and It wiw the Ottawoa, the elder branch of thia 
fftinUT of Indiana, that, in ie7fl, earned the bonea 
of Marqpetta to St- Ignat* ia n grand procesf^n 
of thirty cAiiow. and took 

BOrvices IFttfkman, La oncf ifu: Dveoviry cf 

Si if^, pp.V71h It i® evident. Lhere^ro, 

Lhat they were cenaidcTed GhristianR: 
they joinoil in Pootiac^B pjonspiraty* 
dred yearn Inter, Triable witnesaeu declared that 
they ite the bodi« of their most valiant eaema^ 
Asin, In the war of 1812, they were (pijUy of the 
^^b^pTweticea, One of the bei^t 
Ib that of Captain Well®, whowM killed ilft^^r diO 
wrtn« of Chicago in 1812. *Thw mfn. who had 
been a long time among the IndianH. Mving l^Ij 
taken prisoMr by tbew at the age of tbirtocn, tuw 
ocanired a creat reputation for caaraj^, hla 
name M atiS. inentioacd an that of the brarttt 
wliite man with whom they over mat. He 
almoHt bcGOUw one of tbeir number. . . . At Uie 
commeneement of lioatiliti^ . . , he Bided w ith 
hif own rauntTymen * . . wetia was killed. . * . 
His body waa divided, and hia heart waa ahar^ bb 
being the moat oertain spell for couraae, and p^ 
of it waa wnt to the vorioaa tribes lu nJliaiiw witii 
the Pottawatomiea, while they themsfilvea (eaated 
upon the r»t, . . . Mr. Barron hna own the 
Pottowntniruiw with the bond* and liiahe of both 
white mep and Cherok«a> whkb they were al^t 
to davtinr, . . . Among wme tribe* cm^li^isiii 
is imiveroalj bat it appodie that iinong tbe Pdttawa- 
tomies it ii gCHerally reatrictal to a A»iety or 
fraternity, wbose privilego and dnU it la, cm all 
occBiiiciflB, to eat of the cnotuiea fl«li; at laaat 
one individual must he eaten. Tho Ucali in BOtnfr 
timea dried and taken to the village, ^ot only 
are the memboTi of Ihia fraternity endund with 
great %'iTtne8, bnt it i» said they c^ 

&MIV, by mrauii of apellB, to uny individuAl they 
wirih tolftvcmrMW. fl. Keating. WmjeAar«- 
compiled from the Major and 

Msflia. ^y, Keating, and Coihoon, vol. u pp- HB, 

*'?lnca Keating s narTatira was written US^K ■ 
BiDiiarias have again labourod among theao people, 
an™th conaiSrable suotwa. ^noog thoMS who 
still cUne to tribal life there are Methodii^ Pres- 
hrtariaiL*, and Bniiiwi Catlmbc*. well M 
abSwra of the ManUmu; bat it is impowqbk to 
tdfproportion of the tribe baa responded to 
the eflorti of Chriariim teaebEfs, as eome apf'i^ t* 

p^'cipato in tlm eiar^iwa ^igiai^ 

SSothtf TWBon for the api^nt jr^omm^cej^f 
the li^then eloment is that tlie Christian eDntmEen.t 


leavM tbe tribe and ia loet among the whiUH. Tliia 
Ifi the TCfistm. alw> why the tril^ appe^ so BuiftlU 
—never nrtutltgringquite fif teen bundled.,—HUtho ngh 
the PultowatomioB are large, bandBowe, bealtby. 
prolific people, and not La any vierium of en- 
cnNudiing civlliBVtion. Odd banni is at the Sac and 
Fox Asency. Indian Territory i and another at thu 
Pottawatoiuie aad Great Hemabik Kesurvarion, 
KanjuU!; while tiosfdbly three hundred ore in MkUi- 
j puTi W'ianonHin, and lowo. ^Vben the pit# u^- 
aniMare, it will he frum disintegnition, owing to tlie 
fact that these eitraordinaiily k«m tniJera do nut 
care to hold thair coeds in oommoM. ThEir bo^t 
is that they have tollowed and bartered wi^ the 
whites from the time tliey met tim hrst r reach 
fuT traders, and oJi™ to their owu ^vontoae, 
except when they ludd the aito of the city of 
Chicago. Briefly put, LradiiiB briitgs ^grcgTition, 
RecresmtiOTI qiviiltotion, civilizatltUV GhnaLllUlity.aa 
umuiaj conversion, but owe likely to ha iienuancnt. 
The name J'oito.iixrl.UiKu:** signifies ‘thuOc-whp- 
laake-or keep-u-lirc,' and refeia to thaur baTing 
fltortod a wnmrdl-firo fot tlwmseEve! when they and 
the oiibwaa, or Cbippewaa, Kparoted from the 
Ottawa® They sewn to have no totemB, though 
the old ueopk recite folk talca winch injLoate tliat 
tbate was a time whan they pooseawd them and a 
few hnVB olftimcd that tboy aro deecendud from a 
doc Tbia is not to be tokon oanously, as thoy 
pa?toke of the deg feast, mid no Indian sats die 
animal named from hiw totem. 

Saca and Foxes.—Them people aM eJaavd u 
one trihe ia Government reports, very' much to tliwr 
dioaaLlsfuetion. Ttiey have never been under tho 
soma chieftoinsbin, but have kupt up their wparnto 
oouncU-firoa, and We adiKatent nmulnir of totenwi 
ttha Sacs have one that the Foxus eonauler UH' 
worthy of any daiMrdanto hut women, Uio Tree 
or Dxy^od totem). Their traditi^ of nugratian 
from Ihe Allontw seahtnird to tho rcgioii of the 
Grwt Lakes are about tho oattie. and io oja toeir 
aoeouDto oJ Kversaa at Um bonda of the ^lui^ 
on tlie east and the Sioux on tho wiwtj iwt tlm 
Foxca have a IcKKid nf a mystorioiw wtoio buff^o 
leodinir them to join force* wdth the which 

ths latter ridicule. The JeaiiiU fou^ tliero living 
as distinct trib(^ In the nclgllbourhood of tolke 
Miebigan. Itolh tribes fought llio Hurons and 
lIlinonL Ln 1712 the Foxes, or. iw they were 
generally called, tbe 

wtb their ollica, attacked the FTCnuh at l^trolt, 
but were defeated with great lUnghtor. hy the 
aid oi the Smb. HuronH, Ottowaa, Ma^o^f. 
Illinuu, ami other tnbes fPorkman, A 
C^nlury of CoiyfirG pp. 272-288). In 

another dotenuiood effort woh made by the Frcnii 
and their Indian alUes to dssUoy tW 
fightero; and it was sO'nearly sucewifuf umhj 
1732, cluhty worrioTs and thoir fanulu* joinod 
themselv^^ to toe Saco, these bemg oH tl^t were 
left of this^soourga of tbe ’VVestj 
been called, Jonathan Carvor, in 1786, found too 
two tribes in neighbouring villages on 
coosin^ AYtaoouiunj nver. He diwnbea toe 
Saukift town iA the best Indian toi^Ti he ever saw. 
bavbg ninety luuusos, each iMge enongh for 
families, well built of hewn plonks ondjAvingrii^ 
before the duunx The strooU 
and tbe land round about lo 
Lroders mode tois on outfitting station. I^^ 
dual husinew) of the wamor* was to enj(^ m 
foiaya Bdnong tbe_ Illlnoin and 
piirpO?e of proCUTlBE sluV^ Lo 

Eimto bo the roopon toe tube J 
numlKreniiuro rapidly 1 

reUdiatod. The Gutap^u'® jrjoi nrtiii 

alSost^sertod {Carver, Tmi'afit, pp^ 48-^^K 

tribaa were too busy fiahting the Smui and Chip- 
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E ewaa ta t&ko part in thi; iFr 4 ir of Um KaToIntioii^ 
at tlio FalCa and part vf tlio Snc^ wen on lJl« 
Btda of the British in ths wof uf ISIS. 'The tsnifl 
ilivi^on t£Mk nlocti in. the Biock H&wk War ( 133 L- 
32 ), when the umd ef under Keokuk refused 
to Tight the U.S. There are at the present time 
between four and five hnruirad Skra in Indian Terri¬ 
tory, whgae Inst recognised chief Ke-wah-kn-nk 
(Kuuknk) died in Aug. 1903 ^# and abont two hun- 
dnd on the Fattawmt;oiiiie and Great Kemaha 
BesorvutiotiT in Kansaai, mider Mor^^ve, a Petm- 
MTlranla Oermon, to wbom they ^ve the place of 
the hereditary chiefs deposed foriimnkennesa. Tiio 
Foxea ue Bt Tatna, Iowa; n small, rich trihe, 
utiaiberiiif scarcely more than three hundred, 
If Wii OXclndc vifdting PottawatemiUB. , 4 ^ to this 
division, tJie wrete, Angust ISAS': ^Onr 

Indianfi^ tho Soe and Fox of the Misei^ippi, 'dis- 
rinim any connexion whatever with the Sou tribe, 
and claim most'CamasUy that they are Foxes only," 
Later, the Sara expcllw the few FoX'CO in their 
nucUtr Tha Sacs am more agreeable than piciijc, 
the Foxes tuore peons than ogiecahle' Sara 

ore ^at loveraof fun, the Foxragraat sticklcra for 
dignity. The Socs are ^Ulwoit, and with a Loaoitig 
toward clTilLzatbn ; the Fuxefl aiakly^ and with a 
profound regAid for the wi'^oiQ of their anceatem. 
The hiVQ eight toteniH from which they are 
descended; the Poxes have seven totemti from 
which they are not deacended^ sinoe they trace their 
iineara to a In^ and j^rl^ one of whom camo from 
the anoulder oi one ni tho BrotlLcis, the other from 
the jiidc of his twin. in wid to mean * yellow 

clay,' while means * mutith of the river 

and Oaia^mia conuotea ' red elay.^ Mus^hoJUs, 
tlie namo by which the Foxes call thfouselvec, 
meanii 'fox.^ 

LrnuTiTU.—^jAai.UuiiCariTr, TVnrct|irAniu|^ TnUrbr 

Parb 1^ A'wtfc^nwTuq laCAa I'lqn /?AS, iTSf, and inw. UOb 
doriylTte; BUictl Cmiu, TOr 1/lustya/ii^ uwbaBd CIoTt 
E^pwllcini, K™ TatI;, CfffleAiHi ud I-UN^ 

Egwlex-tAD 3V<oi>sd| aad (A< SAaifrw I'topkii, Xn 

X'dHt, liirTS'; Loatl H-tuUMpIn, A Ji'H^ Sitttmrjf s rodC 
CwjKty la AmtfUiL ]<IK; W. H. Keatliif. ICiiul- 

JrdrnillK, iMSaOBt 1^5 : I'VUier JHanraattc, A 
Wswwnf ^Tsstw Stm t^oIrWj and .Vantev' *b CIm 3 f«rCA^ 
dmmm, fluted u u Anxcdlx ta lltafkcptn'j 
liind^ MW E Thoa. L. U'Kjenpor, ?laTt^ A Bu-rieen IndisM. 
PtaOsdalphk. 1E7A; Jmii Jtdaiiwu fTliTalte'i bvid»tl«]L 
dtfVriBinil. 1699'] BOl; llL A Owen, yaH.-f/mw ttf JfuSi 


AowtIhn B£, WnAWnetofl, U A A ■ 
Anitafiii X US, p|v 9-AX 


J^tUiiinidn n^pari, 188& ^ 

Mauv a. Owek, 


ALLAH M the pinper name of God amoug 
Muslims, carresponmng in uiulto to Jehovah 
fJolinwh} lyuong the llahrews. Thus it is not to 
00 regarded na a oonitiiDn nouii mearting *God'' 
(or "god’)* And the Mnaliin must nee another 
word or form if he wiebra to indicate any other 
than Ilia own peenliar deity. Similarly, no plural 
can ^ fcmiH from it, and though the liberal 
Muslim may admit that Christioiuf or Jews call 
upon AllAh, h* conld never epsak of the AllAti of 
the CliTutLan& or the Allah of the Jovns. Among 
Christians, tw, a rimilar iua{;:;e holds. In the 
emrent Arabic Bihle vemloiuf, ^God^ (q'c^k) Lr 
unifurmly rendered but wheti 'the Lord 

Cod' (D^.-i^x mu;) occurs, it is rendered nr-mMuJ- 
UoAu, ■ the Lord, the /MA,’ where ' the jT/dA* is an 
uH'CDiitTaeted fonn, retaining its force of a common 
noun with the njtide, from which Xf/uA haa been 
ehortened through usage. The ^^ua1im, too, who 
iiAuttliy derives and explains UdA hs meaning 
"worehipped,' nses it and its plural iu the 

broadest w'^ay, of any exptainLug that snch is 
ixEisible Ik-'cause werenippers bdievc that their 
end has a claim to woiship, aod * names follow 
Iwlicft, not wimt the thing ja in iteelf' |££tdii, 
xrii. 3531. But more ordinarily, in referring to 


the gods of the heathen, a Muxlim speaks simply 
of their images or idols, aptSmt uHtAdn. 

The origin of this pxs buk to pre-MnaJim 
times, as Prof. Ndtdeke has shown belDw (ait. 
ARABStRELTOlO?! OP TifE AKCtBXTj). Aluhammod 
found the Meccans believing in a supreme God 
whom they colled Allflh, thus already contractod. 

[ With AllAh, however, they as.=»ciateu other minor 
deities^ some evidently tribal, others called 
daughters of Allhfa. hiuhimimad's refonn was to 
assert the Eolltary existence of AllfLh. The first 
article of the Afufillm creed, therefore ,—Ld i/dAa 
iliu-UsAtt ,—menus only, as addressed by hire to 
the Meccans, '' There exists no God 'except the onei 
whom you already call AllAh/ 

Naturally, this precise hlBiprical origin io not 
clear to the Mualim negetra and theolo^ano. 
But that AllAh Is a proper name, applicable only 
to their peculiar Goo, they ana certun, and they 
mratly recotmixe that its force as a proper name 
has orvion through COUtTROtioD in form aud ]imi- 
ULtioniu Usage. 

Id. 4-0. SIO ^ 4.0. comin^ncamr 

on tu ^ti'an a[ Uh old acbpol, ■nmsta have rerv 

(ke wtird. ITc fbes oat ;dm darlTitlM, bunely, Uwt 
it DHUS ' tbo wentiippM, tOa Mivad," ud wiConti liJiiueU 
wlLb pKviJte Uit a];haf|]co lOif a root Is Am^ ud tka 
pcariwtT of Uh cuCrKdoD ol al-lZdJl lo Audit (ToMr, I. le^ 
ApparecUir oeitlioc tbs otjouikiiiical nor Lha mjeUpfan^ 
quevUoD hul 'boeocoo tmportul tor hid lliii«. It [■ twtj dtlTer- 
^ eiiL in Uh sext gTntai tJurTui wmawman wbkh wa hovo, 
lh>t t^arnHixi, tl» xrwd ijltelliallid Uwod^iaii, who dlod Is 
4-9I. eWlMUk lSD0(k Ht-dSfela irEfh tt tvioo, [fl cat piaiM oob. 
OUeHi^ vlMlbn Gad An hsvfl s ksOWG prOfKr nanio (if^/dlQ 
I. Sj)t ud 1 b UlOUiEr. Ihe (hrinDIMk, ote, 

ol AJUb (L es SL). T^t Ant pootUiaB, lie uji, cho urlkr 
pkUiMiii^En dudw. The Object al s oomo «u to dtatliif uUh 
uH Lhuig RUBsd ncio otter tfaia^ e hut U tbs Uiiof ihibmI 
HMUId Dot he known, u Is tte cu> lA the pe:uJlu wenoeor 
God, Itetv wu DC) me for tte Dame. Ueruinlv, V Ond nre 
kDowl^ie ot inovolf to some parUculadjr 'oboMn beloM, ZIe 
i^zbt teve s DoiH for Omn. Ai thb name, then, 'vould be 
tot EHataet of oQ luniH, he whs hon* Lt ecukl ootiLnd all 
Uiqiwuid 1x4ni^ mstefiM) ud im|ri|»iL U wadld hr. [fl tut, 
tte Meet Great Kudo of God, the tuElihhls nanio of the Jowi, hr 
which mlmdee coUld tewrOdBlit,Nwlo< wbkh VuteaiETnii had 
rvldfotl; hHjd. That mb a rnme mlita pi^PAjj teUerm; 
mdliiiHLi frtan JtuliAffiliiad aaert ito oolrtenDe esKTnw Lfae 
naniu xtw in tbi qiti^, hqt art lafEue ud eooIndiijtoET u 
Eo wnJefa It u E Biid a# It canatit be a ntmr IqTohFinEt a oiiutr, 
hot Dsmt te the name of God'a wciko. It ns be ooUi!^ chw 
tliaa Allih, GodTa pTnpair name, till oaiaidrrMitau then, of 
AlUli hr dlxMeo Islo Dre leetlaeu {jL SS EfA 1. The BndrtaUe 
view Jd that All a h la a fwiDper mrao of God, ai^ tea no derini- 
tlao E tbia hr riefooda with UXCmCBta hated on til« ODdi^bt^ 
u»(ri of tho Qur'id ud tte jiopofriHQ^ of uuinnj a coouiion 
lUMa apii(v to ad> ImOTMaal on^. The vacioiio dariYatkm 
aHefied hjr UnoH who hfidd that It oomH iKHuacomiaon bohd. 
Euht or ttete Mv nvan, with thedogHsat and Rwupbvil^ 
rrmatiopf oif u a pnori kiod % tte ficti of lha lasgiiw hare 
Little dosaklaration. 3^ Itto lisjulatk poeifblUtT of dmraOte, 
Somo hsU tint It m Irats Got^w or Siiiu | but It waa knnira 
b; tlu ArahaJn tte thne at ilobasnsad aa a pUd Acihlc wnid 
and as amdi luost anqit El Of tte oUieti, ttear it|w »Jt la 
a Hama Deed kw doriretioB, asd thoso who derive li arr gf two 
■ otenJ a, on wbkh a rtfezEnco bo Iojh, Lf.xk6n, pa, ftaijr., wlQ 
■uEAoe. 4. KnadEv. AJUkb la need tA lha true Cm oOIv, aa abo, 
tn tte ftnt IniUfloe, el-ilAk; tet the latter cwn bv enteoiUm te 
aptdJHi le an; fod, as AiUh lilEiiadE app^ It in ih# Qur^ 
ITnE^ of CDuna, Ea a comdatc rereimf of the bdsbviraf |a«t I 
S. CritaJn pocnllarltlea oi lIiEb rfu# Kama vklrii dUtluHlab It 
inmiallotheriiariwa pf G«l: oj. aa Irttor te Lettei'b ogi hren 
It, Ihe remainder costlauea plpifScut bwGpd, aad the ftitinal 
coafeausD cT tho Voalim Ulh can tako nlue qoJj Ihrwrii this 
ciams, and Hot thnnagfa uj ol tte dk^ptire nltheta Mch as 
'rteirej>draiQne,^^ Hal;fhio,'aLo. 

With the Okkriii cofHmraEiJT of BUdJLwf (A 4.H. BS4 = 
4.D. lfi») wr rtadi, agUii, auej- air. HnulePod oh Ibat ol 
u.^amaUiitein (d. A.lt. 6311 a. d. 1141:)-a otmilJiiaLlQD, of 
ntuimhm Hid precke ffiaHunatkal and |e>vioreni{>blcal fn- 
corpretauea—it bu no rootn far d theoclH or dreama 

oi a Woodor-worklsr Ziatno, AUUl la a aOUltaoUon of of’kMA, 
tn be used m a prnpcf iuih, thu^ anramati 
now Ih -onxlD. A niimlw ol poasihif' kkriVaUnnS an riven 
with eici^pire of locfa transfarkaatfain. It te ibowH thid Ooife 
eaetkioo Ln Itself, taken ■wltboat irfi^Hone to temos other tbliw, 
^ or teasEoad, li ondntolbiifbls to mukltid, and so cannot lir 
E^ntod b; a amials mini, eveu thooch eBerikay lavodod bo 
llte HliitA a* ar-eiii lonfata; hot d«» dorivHtlgn trem a root 
iATofre tMrk In the Ehedte^tea] loite, cue thlte hatini^ fairt 
pi another: it meojn gqlir that the two sxpnaBona bate [uv 
In a coffiraon idea and loHiiatirrn. Tte hyriag derivation tei 
mcailtiEiod witbout cKtkl^ 

GUkt oorubioritailta jtve aukdiDsattoni Daly oil tte two aJUle 
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tiidM oE lhI Tima Abn-*Ai^d 4.1)U 963 

= Jl.k U70 Uul £tUfijldat49 lu lol- 

Jowiwf lUltliMDt (ran Jjlm fnurgrlii of Mc/Afih 
ibgiiv liinr fu^ Udri kiit*qirM>tl«a vm^ ^Uia: 'Kiiew Ihti 
1 a mmil tir tb> ncnLLon In Ihfl Qnt itrtl^ □! Uw -cncu, 
lA UAika iir. > UUu, if VaSi H* ii ll>« rlEfatlMltjr irof^piKd CM, 
■od ttw Kiuc nf EJiat Artlcl« nl tlw «w< K *' rtfbtfuKy 
«anU|i««l in4JTfcfiHi3 except cJsdl ripblfiillr ■ppraWppwl 
One.”" Simllnrijr, Tik|&ni ikI-I;i^ M-3f>lMlinn fd nre^jLri.TtOH 
A.]], 1610] AUnvTuM Emm u^Bk^, ‘bul l« diipunl to Kgnnl 
ite diirefttiM U vwtwl <W|i) ^ 

of At-T>l>aH'i L caff. Wtd Aff-), AQ theAe AH fAlwr- 

kll7 AocopCod nid ?™pect«d cflBuuoiitKrlM. Soe art, Bott 
(MiMfim). 

LmiATm.—Thun li Itttlo la TTeatern on thto wb- 

jwst. Ctr FloU^er, L 3$4. u 0 ; Stirfedstf, 

L^bn Ltkr* dfl ifaAamnwd, L iStUTLj tL SS: Pklaur'o 
Ova'An, L, xil. B,, InL; Hnrbei, ^|/ An. 

' Ood,' ’ Dl’vib ■; GrtiMWh jfnjAftBMMfj IL 3^ 

D. B. Macoonau>, 

allahAbAd, — Aa uoportuit Ifidian eit^Tj 
cn.{>iUl i>f tJia UniW Pit>vinc» af Agra and OuidL, 
The origiiiAl Hindu dmuq of the li Pmy&m, 

“■ fAd plartj of ucrifioe,^ a, nune which i& appUoa to 
three other «u!»d hathlng-plaMi on the AJ^knondA 
(wh. lee), one of the np^ wah&rs of the Gflnges. 
AlJAhAhAd in npj^mJly h(dv% &» it is supposed to he 

the triple j unctiiOD of three ssertd riTei*— 

" ■■ ' ...' " 

the lAsI 

miinexion _ 

' abode of AlUh/ wu conferred upon the pliM» 07 
the Emperor Akliar, wfio in 1S72 bo^t hia foit 
comuiAodii^ the junction of the two risers, and 
fiAm sd it lU^Adbds, which was chnji^ to AUih- 
Ab&d his gtandion S'hAhjshiirk, Bat thn phue 
>iml been reminded ■* aacred front the vciy earlieit 
time 9 . It drat nppeArs in historj 'm the aite where 
A»hB eiDchyl one of bin edict-pillars about UrC. 1 ^- 10 , 
Fs Hiibu, the Bnddhiet ^U^rini, about A-D. 414 
funnd it included in the lan^oro of Ko&ala^ and 
the name Pniylj^ app«^ in the TravtU of his 
raccesBor, Hiiun-TslBnig iu the 7 lh oentnn. He 
found Buddbiem prevailing bore ndo by side with 
BrthfluuiiHm, and he notse that in the midst of the 
city ww n fjamons touipLo of the latter faith., In 
front of which was a laiw tree with wideT^roading 
bronchea, which wuNtm to he the dwcUing of an 
anthropopthegciusdesnon. This tree was Bn^unded 
with liTt niftfi hones, the ronuuns of pii^yinu who, 
acoordiii^ to immeniorU] cnjt 4 im^ wore in the ha'^L 
of neiificing Uwlr liTee by jomping from its 
hoogliB into the holy atraun^ This tree ia now 
almoet certainly represented by one of its Bnceeo^ 
Boro—the Akfi^ye. Va|a^ or ' nndjing Banyan- 
tree,* which is Btill one of the chief qbjocto of 
nindn wnorshltk It Stands in an iiciderp^iand 
temple, probaMy port of the edifice deBcrlbed 
Hiuen^Teiang, or nailL on the same ntCr This 
hwUdinff is now within the Fort, and owing to the 
accummation of nibbtsh the whole of the lower 
part has d isappeared nndergroand, Early In _ the 
l4tb cent, the hiEturian Roshfd-ud-^lln itteatlon.a 
the socted tree ' of I’rig" at tlie conduenco of the 
Gahj^ and JumnA- Ahont the time of Akbar, 
'Aba ol-ljAdir speaks of ‘ the tree from which people 
cost thcmBclii'ea into the river/ From th^ oe- 
cuontsit ia clear that in the interval between the 
time of EUncn-Taiong and Akbar thu rircte had 
eat away the land neEtr their Jmiotcon eo that the 
ucred tree, oehjc in the centre of the citj^ had 
been brought cIom to the water. This acoonots 
for the fact that ei«pt the larnuiu Pillar of 
Ainko, no ndica cf the Buddhist and Brahmonlcol 
tuoouinents described by the traveller of the 7 th 
cent. iwwBttrrive, 

The chief bathing fair at Altlhanla is wltat u 
called the MOgA J/5eT,. Migh {Jon.-KcKj being the 
month in w hich it U held. The chief hothing ^y 
Is that of the new moon [ajwdrajyfl), and the fair 
is held in the sandy bed at the river junction, 
which Is left dry at the doa« of each rainy waaocu 


Evif 0 twelfth year_ here and at Hardwar, when, 
the son is in the siga of Kamhha or Ai^uarius, 
bathing is specially cfBcaclous, and enormcnii 
crowds of pilgrims assejnble from oil parts of 
IndiL To these lire add^^ Iotkc nniuben of 
ascetics, and besgan who display their intiiTmitles 
to the oharitalde [^ios of bathere. Specialty 
remarkable are fonattes like tlie ifndAixihdAu, who 
extend one arm or both arms above the bead 
until the tanscles beeome withered through disDie, 
and the dAddlnmuMin, who keep their itwks bent 
hook looking at the sky. To these ore added 
numbers of trodirv and M^en of aU kinds of goods 
who supply the wants of the pilgrima. The main¬ 
tenance of sanitation and the prcvcnlion of ont' 
bnsaks of epidemic dlnease are ui the bonds of a 
epcciol Europeiin BtalU This 11 the ciilef danger 
resulting from gathering of this kind, the attend¬ 
ance at wlkich has ereatly tnereaRed since the rail- 
waya ofTcttsd focilitiee to the pilgrima. '^e peupla 
arc so orderly and law^Uding that little work 
falls upon the wlice force. The bnChiog at thwo 
fairs Is controlled by a body of local OribmacLS, 
who Lakfl their name, f™m the pbra± 

jxti d have a bnd rEpntkiion fur Lniielence, rapacity, 
and licentiousnesE, 

tirnuTCKa—CanafaEkuiiM ArfJkenitfrfimi lR*j«ra t tfflir., 

aMfocled and sirapIfiiiHiiiiil by Ptiliier, Ifaninfirajst 4ar£gut. 

and liaerist^nt V (A* *V,irtA.«*itoTi ttnwiaoi and OwU, 
Itt fl.: iTKptrat GmUmr ^ /lulic, aa 

CboOk^l 

AELEGOHY ALLEGORICAL INTER¬ 
PRETATION,.— Tim word ■ allegory' la derived 
from tbe terminology of Greek rnetoiic, and 
meaiu primarily n Mriee of metaphois {" lam eiun 
fiiufemat contmose plurse tvolationc^, alia plane 
fit orotiUr Itai^ne j^us hoc Grwei appelant 
Cicero„ rnnior, xxviL W? cf. ale Ora- 
forf, iiu Seomg that the later oloiuiloal poe^ 
studied In the sohoou of rhetoric, it is not aurpria- 
tag that Uoroce, in the ode in which ho cumpares 
the Stnte to a ihipCHAf, i, 141, bod an i^ceory in 
riew, as ia recognized hy the rhetorician Qoin’ 
lUian (vili, h, 44j, Thua we iw that the roocep- 
tion of oUcgoiy a« formulated in rhetoric, and, 
owing to the close connesion between ancient 
rhetoric and hermenentics, as used also in ex¬ 
plaining a work of literaLore, hnaa rather narrow 
range. The term in by no tnoane applied in that 
wide seme which it hna to-day when we speak, 
for instance, of allegorical h^uree in art. On 
the ocrotrary, wo niuri keep m view that oUe- 
gorr is a form of representatian which a reader 
b^ievoB hlinmli to find in a piees of writing which 
ia mere or less in need of interpretation. Aa such 
an mberpretatioD, however, it In reality jostihed 
only where the anthor of the writing, os, fur 
instance, Horace^ or Goethe in the swnd pari of 
/nuaf, had a occret meaning in mind, the rule 
eomea to be that in aJlcgoricol iuterpretaNon an 
entirely foratgn subjective meaning u read into 
the passage which has to be explained. In this 
Way allegory U olmoel always a zelativa, nut an 
absolute, conception, which has nothing to do with 
the actaal troth of the matter* and fur the mi#t 
part imiiigB from the natnral desire to cunKerje 
aomo idea which* owing to its age* has c<»me to b« 
regarded aa SOCrM, 

'HreM remarks axe neewsaxy for Uio proper under- 
otandingof allegory among the nations of ontifjnity. 
It is a miBoae oT the word to find in Hujaicr and the 

poets of the anbKiiaEnl period onwm^cnw ^lih 

gorical ideas, os U dooe. «,y., by Dechormo 
dVa troiiitiond rt/^icwsoi 

orifiiHtf on ttmpS nU Pintof^Ht, p, S 7 D ILb The 
use in Ilomor l 7 f, ii, 4]M1. in Archilochui rrtjm. 
Hi, or in Sophoch* (.fnr*?, 10071 of Tl^oicm for 
fire ia neither allegory nor a contrioiu mbatilutien 
of the ^t of the god fur Jui name iFIntarch, 
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adoi. atid, dtb. p. but m. direct 

identiPutiDn of Lfae pod with hu eurliML farm 
of eortliily ramLf'L’station. u bci-a, to 

ulopt L’Acner’p temiibuloj^j tbe * di^niity of Uw 

muiacnf p. ^13^^ A sinulaT ei- 

plikoaLiub tniu I be given of the Oyaldpe—-Biontee, 
flteropcs, Ari^ca (llBajad, 140>. &nd of Sea- 

nujiuer, wlucli in Homer i£ both god uid etn&Mp 
u waU ae of UruHw, GalAr licmeteTt CIium, etc. 
TIiDro ana figoreSp whioh La tbo later evolqtion 
unite tlmmadvQs be bbe eletncntairy divinlHeR, 
whoRe noiuea and aaturee im identic&l, £ria 
l/I, Lv* dJfl, n. filS^ 74ttp li, 3f., xviiL 535, xk. 4S; 
Hanodp Op. IS, 24, SS, bCH* ete.), 

PhobM, Eteunoe, Kydeimoa ili. It. 440, liiL H99, 
ST. lie, T, aiS, iviji, 535J, iCeloe, Nike (He#tod, 
TAta^. 384), and Dbheta. Oily the meet taperPciaJ 
ouimdorationp hevover, lAd call aneb a qaage Alle- 

( [oikal. It ia imnply owing to the difGctdty we 
Mtve in analysdng anch a pantheon of nbatract cod' 
ceptiona and aueh a theolDgy, and for want of a 
bettor term, that wo coll them pcrwilficationa It 
is quite impoaoible in oaoh casoa to apeak of an 
all^fy, aecing that in Bamer and Himiod we ane 
dealing with a world of idnu etilt oompamtiTely 
tiat'Ta. Allegory ie much morG the cMld of tt lo- 
flectivo epoch. 

The aaserlloa that piety U the taother of aj[e- 

S jrictU oxpTanatioa [a eotiroly correct (cf., c.^., 
ompoT, C'ntfAhCC&f BenAxT^ i. 305). The 4th 
Cent, before Chriit rejected the goda of Homer and 
llLOkid. Xenopbanon 11, Ifl, Dioja), l^hag- 

eras fOitjg. Laert Tiii, 19, 21), and Heraciitai 
42 D) attack with all their energy the 
roligtocu view« of tboir prodBcoware and contom- 
poraHofl, But the piety of tho faithful was not 
Mooght by moarui of tlieH attackfl to give up ita 
ideals then nny mare thau it ia to-day; it hid 
coarse to the metliod, so often practu^ unco, of 
riiiadtag a new meaning into tfaa Bamnd tradition, 
and thOB protcctirig it from the ntire of i ts oritica 
tjttitfl a number of tnen meet qa in this connojtioq, 
who oooght, often bj vary eluldliko or indoM 
childiab moans, to suOKtur the ancient tradition, 
but who them^vefl regarded their nndartakiug 
with religions cameetrieafl. The oldest of theao 
was Tha^enea of Kliogiam, who floQTished at ibe 
time of Cambysefl rTatian, ode. Ormottf 31]. He 
wrote AH ^ Apolosy ‘ for the Homeric pootrr fSchoL 
XX. 67], and probably (cf. EKhtader, J*or- 
pAyHt ifiUXttionvm HomervnrtftH (wf Huzdiain p(r^ 
/in«iLfium rtliqui^ Loipoig, 1830, p. 3$4) ■OOghC. io 

save the haLlle of tlie |fOda ia the twentieth book 
of the ULad by a phyatcal and ethical inlcrpreta- 
tioo. Others ate said to hAvo made mfn t 
attempts. The pbilosophor Anaxagorao inter- 
pretw Homer's pDetry La a porely ethical way 
(FaVorinaa in Hiog. jjaert. U. 3. 11), and his papal 
McLrodonu of Lampeuunu) fo]Jowed a rimilar method 
in his physoJ expLnatioa of the Homeric dgoTBe. 
For lum TJemeter was ths liver, DiooTaqs the 
imleen, Apollo tho gall; Hector nigniSed the moon, 
Achilles tfao sun, Agamemnon the earth, Heleiut 
the air {cf. the passages iq Diels, -DU FfO^rrimtt 
dtr Vprt^ki^iiJt^t Ji. 3391, Diogenes of Ap^ooia 
weqt on siiuLLar linoi (Phtlodeni. dt BkL c. 
when hs fonnd in Homer not myths bnt troth, 
imd identified IScus with the air. Democritus 
of Abdera too, an enthoslastio admirer of Homrr 
f/Vnym. 18, 21, Dielah inclined to su aJlc^rica] 
intetpretation of the gods {Fraym. 30 D). When 
we censideTji further, bow much interest frligious 
questiom excited iu Albctu in the middle ol the 
Cth oent.| how, for instance, Arijtophanea ridi- 
ooled the new dcntrines of philo90[»liy {A''iiA. 

3Wff.), nnd when we reaiember that the 
ratianalutio histoiiaas from Becatnus and Herod- 
otna ouwandi had stripped the old miraculout 


legenda ai^ Imi as posqble of their aupcmnlunii 
character^ It is easy to understand that a related^ 
If nut on entirely identlcaJ, movdoicnt had to taako 
itself felt La poetry os well. Karijudes, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras (cf, 487, G^, S77, Naock), 

is by no means an allemrUit, although be^ too, 
resolTosZeuji into ether{ Troadet, 834: rWzytn. 941). 
Tbs troo alUgarist, as wo have seen, has a lixe<j 
systou. Ths poet Euripides, moved as ho ia by 
doubts, appears now as a beHevei, and ngaiq aa a 
Bcoptic, In his later years he wTote tho H&xAtm, 
in which he gives a purely ntiLonalutic explaiwtion 
of the bErth of DioaysoA (vv. 28d 01), This is also 
a way of aavi^ the old tradition, but it iis not, 
properly speaking, nUagurical. In tlie ptaca of a 
silly Jalilo wo find a new and no leas sdly mytlo. 
Such a proceedings however, ia not sJlsgoiising 
(ef. also Dochanoe, f.c, 293), 

Up to thii Mint we havq constantly apokeu cif 
*aJIvgoi 7 ,'ai it this ex^iTUiOiiDD were found in the 
phildaopb^ tftcmselveo. This is^ howevor, by no 
lueana Iha ca». Wc find a namber ol wntcra 
giTing allegoriea] Interprslatiuiui^ who aever use 
the word Itfuglf, The older eximswEan, which was 
iij^ till ^allegory' ocean in the let cent. B.ti. (cl, 
ClMtOi OraloTt 04 j l'lat«ch, QvetK. mloi. ptut. 
ntid- atb. p lGf)> f-rdrais. Thne Xenophon 
uses tho word in the weU-knowq pasBagic of hb 
SYmparivm {iii- 6), where he adduces Stcaimbiutos 
of Tbasos and Auaximauder [cf, also Plato, /en, 
536 D, who mentions GLaocon by the lido of Metro- 
doruB and Steeimbrolus) as tosmera of AntiEthoaea 
in this n^ethod of explaining Homui!', its a matter of 
fact, the (^Tiiical school had with cooscloub puipoEe 
reduced the pHegorioal _ inberpretatien of Homer 
to A system. The writtngw of Antistheues were 
largely occupied with the poetry of Homer and the 
figures it contained(IXog. Lasrt. vi. 1,17b); and we 
loam from tho fifty-third oration of Dio Chrysoe- 
toni (p. 270 E), that he dUtinguishod in Homior 
between J^oanddx.i^hfa, and that he allegoriied the 
poet {cf, £^rader, 3^ f .; Dio Chrysgot, riJi. 
283 R r Xenoph. ATemor. i, 3 7 j Dummlcr, Amfu, 
fAnuo), 22 IE) In spite pf their utter denisi of the 
existence of a pluraCty of gods, and their emj^atic 
cejectiou of the figures Of UiythoIoKy, the Cynics 
were quite unable to free tllem3€lve^ from tha sbalJ 
of the Homorio poetry. Plato Is the opponent of 
Horner and Antistlien«; he often tmals With play¬ 
ful Borcasm Ihs attempts of the ' great Hom^r 
experts* to interpret the munea and actions ut 
the jpde allegorically (Cnrjyf. p. -to? A ; PAadr. 
'ZsCi -B^pub, 378 D, where ogam the word CwAeow 

the beginning of a system of aliegorixmg 
bed been made. Thfl Stoics uuiiertook Its com- 

S lotion, and their view's passed on latei- to the 
GWB and the Christiana, and thcuon more ur lesa 
directly to our own tima The pqa‘ 4 tge f^rcun Diu 
referred to aboTe pientioni thu Stoic Zeno aa the 
foUowar of Antisilaenefl in his method of erplaming 
Homer, and the fragmeuts wc lueBeas from the hand 
of the founder of the Stoical school bear witness 
to hU allqgorioal poEni of view (Amim, Sfoicoruin 
tciemrn/mgmettiar i. pp. 43,107 fii). Chryfrippua, 
the head of the Stoical acbuol, Imii:, of oouixe, taken 
great delight in working oot the method. 

Zsni ii (or him ttw tn^oa, wbo ordfi* all Utlnaa; h# dwHv 
hi* nuM nom hii acllThr (fvi't and iTniata 

dlvlaltlca4onot<xwt: AinttMar, UmpfaEB^tm CSrc,K kaoiUm 
■Ltwn, Rbfia Um aasiti, Zw rUier, B«r»ei rwun- Alraat 
^ UH bui»> of Iba nw suggnt an inUnpcrtatlM, as 
Rbea ttunm (mmh pffr, Xhwnb trom Wft*, Hrew* (Sptrtn KiPMf'ar 
{mpv). amlEo Imm Uk drcuiutuc* that bs na <^1. w 
aiiAAui ji^ iTMiit let Artibn, Lf, HL1 

lOTflv mt, l£iU^ gHT, Ifigg, 10 »}. 

lb serves nu putpone to refer to Lhe nuray (often 
self-coutradictory) ioterpretationj of the Stoics (cl. 
^ryrippus), b«t wa may muntioD iu paming that 
in the pexsou of Crwtea of MaHos this method of 
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interprcrUCiun eiLsnJwl to the juj^Uian 

of I^mer H a. whole (WfcshiinnilhF ^ 

Maliota. p, e'ij. ii^tiflfM.-to^ though nol 

Tmint 4 jrestuE writings^ whmL are »tul the 

AlU^riv ifimcnetr of Horoclitun Uid tbe Thco^ 
/om« tfrtKffi «JTy>fiWilum of Comnlut. prove to ^ 
the wide dirru^ion of these vfaw*. and show oT what 
exnssH the alJegom*! method of ipterprotation 
ia capaUe. OI the two, Hemcbt™ u the 1« 
anauyinx; he Ot Jeaet iiaa soinO feeling; he hat« 
Plato and Etiiooma {eftpF -^h hi who 

are notenthisiiiaHtlo utdroirotii of hlsheloveil riowE^F 
AccardinolT, ho taideavotm to meet the old ob- 
jooLlDni rittwi against the weakness and. pios ui 

tile Honieric j(™hk , ^ . - 

■puu tht ch*hilirf at um </t et, era 1» OTUlari M 

SA-lSteSSiStSlIfM 

AtlnX Hri tnaUrtariM a^ 

■ftiuCi l«rth unwtlitjf Slj • tlis enWra <if Jt|AP^w 

^ AF« C<>d. rtLW !!.)<» th- ci«ii4«tian 01 lor* 
in hantwnT. Hi*" biteiiiwiattooi mra ao 
AwlLodMua. tha artat Atbeudao atodani « 

thrniliblWXSnailMltCtoinailU^ *0, i L 

K'eaaa r. m Otbar 

fL umn a» jSoo, tat lBrtaEH»H bjf 0U*fco CP- AM Df i™ 
S5ib^the pSudij^J'tiicafohfciiri^F *i V ' 

bm it vfOiMtcn^bavnrpaat to (sJlow thh nni^dt^ 

In *pit«. howaifcr. of thcatrenpth of tlui mo^- 
\iv t.hia tiiae TBuohed a irerT deimite 


menfciit Itad by ttna tune Tewjheda 
limit. Plato, aa we saw aboto, dmded the 
attempta of Antlethenw to defond ITomeJ aUo 
(coricjillv. His follovieifs, the memhera of tlin Bfr 
^lud aliddJo Academy, along with the Epicuiea^ 
made nee of sceptical argutnentN a^id Tonewod the 
wndlqt agam^t the Stotw, tho fluccea^ of lt« 
Cynical Bchool. Tlift chief Hspresootativo of thu 
liie of thought is Camoadw, who mocUcally 
vonted the viewi of hie teacher, Ansee^na: ni" 
littAck ja iioaLaiuwl in tiiS tUitd book of Cictro a 
de A^^ivra ihsomm, and In Seitna Empincu^ orfr. 
3fatAcin. UL. He tegarded the ipteroreLation. oJ 
lilt jnTllie M entirely meaninglesa, and repToaDhod 
the Stoics for regarding as yrice tha myentois of 
aneh iliarepdlnhlc itories (Cicem, JrC. di- --*1 o’-). 
The Eulcoreana cxprasied theniBelTea to ihewune 
etfoct: they found ail these allcgoneal gula of the 
Stoa nothing bat ahaniditieB. and they applied 
tarm 'flMUcsft' to the mode of proecdore of the 
BMt, for the effect of these very mt«wetatioiia 
was, to make the god* o,pp^ a« penaliable {rnilo 
dem. rfe cap- Ifth These opinionB were then, 
to ft lawe estent. taken over by the Chnatn^, 
althonp they, in likn manner, early foU nndcr the 

kMnly maintained, hnt a 
movement has never yet been checked by barah 
ii^ntnidiction. The fat «*iiL before and after 
Christ Ib the great era of the Sto^ which at a 
later date even occupied the Imperial thrmi® iii 
tho perwjn of Marcua AnTElinSr Hntj what la 
more impcirtant, thie« vlewH made their way into 
Judaism. The Wisdom of SHdomon ix onrier the 
inUntnea of the Stoa, uid the allcgorii^ mterijre^ 
taLioii of the Jo wish law is, found in the letter of 
AjistOBafS 143 fC i, juat ao BVinbolical ■CJtplftnatlonsi 
occur ninonc the Eastnea (Philoi <?ii. own*. jwioB. f^. 
ii p. 4SS. jriuigi^T). Plrilo, however, iM ihe cluef 
PBurespentiitlvo of ihi* direoUoti of thooghL At- 
tempta have hcen made to trace h^k hm alle- 


Hiv ritter to m* [MiilkaWnn ol «bl at le 

iMdMsi oblifattd * rated toterpretanno On ■SI*, la Stu, 
EtdTHlwEr^. i. Mfyj de bw, IL sewi U»w we™ vvrti 

doftnlt* rules reetblc exeiadf ^urn. L KIE, 411,400}, 

Unt Philo not merely followed in tho foottUeps 
of hift predece-sttors: hiaalm rather was to reduce 
Lhe aUegoric^ eapJanatiun to a kind of wystc^ 
There is no writer who showa more nloarly than he 
tiioorigin of the allifgciricid method. Philo tells ui* 
often oi the ^fforent attAcks; which the opponen la 
of the ScripturtB, i.4. the Greeka, nuide on ^e 
Biblical narrative*. Be niprimanda the detcstablo 
TtcoBla who expieia amaxenicnt at trOii^* ehtutgiTig 
Hi.< oinnion, and writes e^ainat them the painphlot. 
(/tiod Dent tit I'mniwfrti-f/w : he is well aware that 
the eamo peraoda mock at tliO tower of Bahel {da 
Com/. Ziny- i 4b5]> smile at the serpent in Paredue 
|dc dfurtiZ Op. L 38), eiplftin the awcanng ^w reth ■ 
fill God of lamela-H a monatet tZey. tUl. 1 .128; 

Deut c. imnf. L 23^1, and make merry over Joseph h 
dreams tda JOS. ii. 59), Thu Greek cntJei^. 
which lasted frtim the days of Philo Ull the toll 
of pannifni^ coiupdleJ- tho Jiswj^. ikii4 sit^r tlieni 
the ChrLstians, to (jive an nileKorioal mooning, a 
to Use nacred Sefiptures, jnat os. at an 
oarllor date, iL had compel fed Gie faithful miiitrng 
the pagans. But, hesidw that, by Philo the tknp- 
turea are best regarded as an aflcigory \dt J<a* ii- 
46 1 h 4 re+ again, the term is used): the 

allegorical MpomiJon ia the soul oi Uieaacrod text. 
thC' jlEccaI inwiaLcvg only Ltii bcidy (ii* 

L 150^* It ctilotATlflon l^ tiich Ungem ulaptu 

rsM hdow). The lltcrel moaning of a passage 
would according to Philo, load to absidrcUiy ajHi 
impiety,—here, too, Origen ia hi* mipif.—and 
litersi eUdicnofl to the piwepUi of im Iaw wt^d 
be nrepoaieroiB fty. X^0. ojl. i. (U Con A Zii»^. 
L 4:15 T i’oiWB. 634 i df hSp«- Ly- ii. 350; A 
i. 324, elc.}. Wo cannot here go on to simiUc of 
the reoflons which, adwrding to I'hilo, cauMd tb a 
Deity to gi^e unvh incomplete repre^tauo^ of 
Himself, nor is it i«rtriibEo to introduce a largo 
number of individual nJlugoricri. Tlio his^ry of 
allegorical la tedioua enough owing to 

the want of diveisity in Uio methud, Aet'orningly 
it may suffice to give a fow iiulaiireB, which an^ 
one cam MAily amplify for himrelf, from Kiegfn^s 
book, PAifo™ Af»antfriV* olf iifcj A3. 

lece^isM la hwadl« tb# T^TMtuiSi'^,tb* ^ tj * 

tree vi IkCi Ss (bw of CMi, ?■ tb 


fdr Jfusi 05 *. t n: i>a. sJt L a®; th»|«»rnivn al 

the fo45oMrfn»l Ttrtufi t<b /kit L W ■, alf. k 



_ 

'■ Ilu^'^nllks'tlw JvJiiiAm B TTj liiiJ. Bsrsll irjptue SJW 

iL ill: hli wot of^^roalomi 
poncjf Ii Inlrfasto ^ 

Sul L 1cS?W tl« 1*» fl* U“ ™e 

son, ib» "bo H bslod 1# rlrtn* f* -SoW. 46. *1 CSauw,». 
IJTl; sad wan. ^ 

that the allegunce crowii rn_ on rfiiio m 
sneb a way, it is oatuTal for him to interpret tlio 
same TAMAge indifferiint nllemricaJ waj^ {do J rtj. 

572): moreover, the. hamo facile hand mqwinn- 
blly cliangtA the tes t, jnst when it suits hi* aiie- 
gory to do ao (Gu. ^fcf. jwf- tnr. i. iMfJ)- , * 

Tha Jewish method of intarpretatum ™ 
over into f Arir/im* oxegcais, ^hon^ the v’fulTtiU 
of Philo did not make iueU i-irt-^ly ^ 
ii... On 4 :nn .1 Srtl jvntnin«fi. Thus fit- Patll, OS wsil 


\ ..Ji tLla mneb. at any rate, i* oertiin, that there the And and 3fd centuncH* 

interDretEis Ijefora I‘hilo who made nM of | as the nrilorof the Epistle to the Si* 

STs iTme SSd of caplanal™, for he fre- ^ 

bsd tirimintfd Al*»iisifl u th* erft, mkI n product Jt the Jewlnb tr*dltlon- This 

i. ««. *“11 

inte^ted the ri|s ol tt* msMsrss r«fto Apolog^Ht** 
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A TJ .FiGOBY 


Tbii li putidukiljr tin* al JuHhi lIvtTT, wbo liit«TVcta i 
aHctibcr oi Ohl IWijjwit h nioct hohJaa: 

IfaUi Qd , ' |v< Iwth miivra hll [imHDla irliw, uu! hii 
T^ftun In Um blnod tii i^pca,' num ch>i;. h* -rU] porttr tAe 
tllthAlJ tn Lhe- i<i|^ 4i>wUj^ wjUl hJn bioed. WEiIcb. like 

Lbe JuU^B el Ui4 PUft*. WOIH bwti oul tAp^ |. S>; wlw Jt ll 
'tb* |oi*r(intTn«nt iftnll ba nfion li^ il^iildir' (li ^ tli« 
lUMAllitf 1* tlut Chilli iniq}4 bt hunK «t Lbt' tiAM. Tlie 
OdoHlia [It ptU fartbcr. tbfjr 4li<f;4rtm la |]!)Bir Ort^nUl 
irunm r iwl otil i tb* Old TbnuncDl^ bqi iJiq lb* Kn^, {Unanir- 
iBf In iIh itiMteMt wDidi md bwJdmtfl mr na«r tbrii ' Demi, 
itripe/ tbrir ^Rytbap/ Ihllr 'AchfeloaUi/ imd tli*li 'ataml 
W&[lam'(1r«iauJ. 1.17, U; Uiicb, /nifunwi ^ Or. lint 
■nd apm Ibi OlriifMii C4 w¥ 4, p.TSi 

The GDormni^ of the ibid drew 

inUi itn circle. When wo wm Groolfa nod 
ChroU^iirmitoiidkij; witJi one Jtnotlmrr, wo bocomo 
oalte bewildered wiLu the eanfiifliuo of teniiA. The 
Apolo^nUi unite viUi tbe Scopticn iu thoir opjjosl^ 
lion tanUc^iT (Arutliieo, xiiL 7. BOTbcf^ j TntLut, 
fidt'. Grot, 21 j jHcada-ClEinH H<im. vi 17. 

otc.); but they tbiituBoltrcO calmly itae nllc^rlcal 
intoittrolalaDu. Cehnia U ^rfoclly jaatifiea in his 
nttaclc. on thu method^ which he dooiipiaLea aa n 
retreat of ji hAm n at thE imruonil etorica of ihs 
Bible (Ori(;en. r. (ki*. f. ir. 4112). But, aj;fun+ 
Celsiu in jLu oUcgarut hJiuseff (f.r. vi. A2]t and so 
both jMvrtios, G roots 04 well jis Chrijitinust tread 
the aanie erroiiNitiB jpatfan 
AJlogoiy bad, in feet, borome lo tlve men of this 
timo a teliiiDoa-''' requiremcEiE. AlLhoo^h [renreuA 
and TcrtullLui BcorufuUy reject tbe Gnoatio luteT' 
pretatiom, yet Iho melhod took firmer hold, nnd^ 
along PhilcKfl lines,, dovolaped just as ltu£diia±ttly 
>a in the GnrocHfuds&n emnire. The luiguiage of 
Client of Alexandria, revellioft ea it does in «ryni- ■ 
]^|io |dclurtm, at qnco betrays liia aUegorUt; Dnt 
it ia not w'orth oar w'hiJu to go into his Ludividuai 
alleguTiniLl: interpretatione boro f^Erom, L 3.^23, trL 11. 
W; IL 8. ii3),, a* they do nob osseotiiUlydiCre'r 
from tliofta of utber Throgsophist*. Tbtn, Bippo- 
lytaa ia au allegorut, in the full sense of the term, in 
his couimonta^ cjl Daniel (ch L cL 13 ff.), iuiii 
eapeoially in the Cajiticlea, where the interpreta- 
tiem follows that of the Jewiab Rabbi 
Qrigen gave the aJlwrlcal method a l^d of 
scieiitifLci basis. He a^ commentod oa the Can- 
tiolea, and boro we see the indneoco of Philo luoro 
dehniiely than in his prodeceenora (cf. |i. B}. For it 
ia with ibu iadoence of Philo th&t we bare hetB to 
deal, not that of Cornu tine, ae Porphyry, the opiio- 
nent of Origan, araerta (EuMbioa, SB yi, is. fl). 
Acoording to Origod, ebeu, oa to tbe HtdIouisUc 
Jews, lliOfo ia a Ibrcofold coneoption of SitipLiaFo, 
—the fimplQ tuan in edified by means of the ^ flesh * 
of tbe Biula, the adfTuio^ by tdcaus of Ita 'soul,' 
the perfected by the pnoaqaatic Wvoir, Whlrih Hm 
a. ahMow of guod thinjps to cjome jrfe PWnc. iv. 1 ]). 
Thus the imdcmtajidi ng of Sonpture aten^ in 
tire most intimaLe lelatienalup to human uatnrer 
There ore, howoyor, in ^ripture all Mnda of 
d-jtd*9a\a, and hlstoiice] impnaw i. 

bilitiios. Origen, w«U inatmctod m the heath ud 
poliimjcs, agrees that there could havo he^ no 
oaji'e befon the creation of the "ULra, aiul that Cod 
could not, like a gi^ener, pdant tr««i or 
w'atka It waa aJ» imivisdbJe to t^k of God^a 
face, from which Ciun hid himselL Then the 
CcMipela, OB Well as the OT law. contain precepts 
whieh are not to he litomlly follqa'ed (t.g. U: pK 
Mt &■■*: ef. 1 to 7'*). And there in no laok of 
stories which axe abeuid when taken literally, aa, 
€.p., that isatan. broi^ht Jesua to the top of a 
high mountain <.Mt 4*^1. How it would be quite 
faLie to reject the whole on aoooont of such pecu- 
liaritiei; on the oontnuyi where tho liternJ cneaxi^ 
log ia unworthy of the wisdom of revclatiim, it 
Ls the proper thing to look for the waMsa, The 
wvt]/pa.nviv, bat not the BtifiATutt¥, goes tlirough 
the whole of the SoriptojWs; in aomo pos^giHi Im 
latter ia imptHaihle. Thus the allegorical wiadom 


received its aoBdamical oonaeonvtiou, and it mads 
little ditTereuco that Porphyry* the passionate oppo- 
aent of Christianity, dedaTod himself against tlie 
method (Ensehios, Ifi^ vi. 19. 41, seeing hs himjiclf, 
aa ia well known, did no better (of. the caw of 
Cdsm, aboye]lr A more threatening oppodtiori arose 
from another quarter, from the camp of the Chris- 
ttao* thcEUselvBB. Wa know quite a wneCeseinn 
of Hclesiastical writers who dDclaierl thamtiolvas 
agoiost Origen'a allurorical system. These are t he 
rabrB3cntatj,reB of the schml of Antiooh (JuHus 
Arricanus): Lurian, Euslathiua of Antioch (js Bn- 
ti. Jahn* TexU omf t/nfcmicAun^n, 
iL 4 ; cf especially eh. xxi. f.}, Diodorus of Taraiu 
(rft «al dXAij^^r), Isidoru of PeJu- 

Slum, and, above aB, Tlie^on of SlapsuestiB, w'lm 
wrote, anioDg other works, five whole voIuiqbe 
: against the allogoiisLs tef+^f^r ldiu,_ Kitm* Tkcotfor 
lUn Jfb/miAaillia itnd dvniliut AJrieanvt tUt £xt' 
iTftm}. Thme men, of oource^ did nab think of 
hlontl j Tejeetmg the pncumaticol exegB^ an ua^ 
justified I they only songht, ly calling in qneatlon 
the sole enpiemacy of tlie nilQgiiliEU interpreta- 
ttoD, to reators the historical basis which luuf t^n 
' dEfltroyed by the allegoriata. This they did hy at¬ 
tempting to diKJase the typuxd meoniog after 
havmg ascertained the verbal signification. Bat 
they could not in this way really narh oDnsustoncy, 
The eJlogoriai method was* alter all, more lomcal 
than the exegeoiB of the nliool of Anrioch, wliich, 
in recognizing typalogy and in distingnjshing a 
double meaning In Scriptoio, again came nearer 
to tile ailegori^ Interpretation, and, particularly 
hy aooeptmjj Mcsiiianic poasa^ in the OT, luada 
its otwn position nntonahle- Theodore hiiuself ia 
the beet example of this. It is qnite refreshing 
to learn his opinions ]re;gaitlldg tho Book of job 
and the Canttcles (hligne, Paimlc^ia Graca, Izvi. 
1)07 If. 1 1 the fonuer resemhlea a Greek drama, tho 
latter a love poem, in which Solomon mlchratis hia 
marriage with on ^yptian woman. The P^alEiiia, 
too, were exphuned. iiiatorically by Tho^ere. But 
then, again, camee the reaction, A IChongh Theodore 
dooft not deny that, t.g., Zee fl^’*n!feTB to Kcnibbatiel* 
and althopgn he expreesex himeelf strongly against 
thoas who interpret nne part of the prophet "a words 
M Implying to hitft , and another pan. as rcfcsTkig 
to Cnzist, still he fii^ a kind of medtation in the 
thought that a cansidsrahle port of the prophetic 
cneesE^ is to be understood ' hyperbotically,' i.s. 
its fnil tnth was Orst found in Jesus Christ |cf. 
Cismmznt. (a ix* p. 654 f. 11). Similarjy, too, 
ho iuterpreta Ps 64 as referring to ti n Em bqt, at 
the lame timej, aa being a (cf. above, 

Origen., mud Thoodare himself (p, 565]) of the suDipr- 
logs of oar Lord. Another ercsllent example (J1 
2*^ is giyen more fully by Rihr, ftw. cii. J37, 
Theodors^ exegeoia continued to flouruh in the 
schml of Niribis, and obtained, bv means of Julius 
Africonus, an entrance into the \Vest (KJhn, foe. 
cat. P. 215 E). 

Ths allegorical method was not emphatically 
enongh combatod by this new' fnEtbod, which 
in the place of tljc one iritfiKa. only sot another, 
DotVFithstandtng the vigour uHth which the cham- 
piODS of the ooctrlne of Antioch La thoroughly 
Creek style carried on thn conflict. It was now 
no longer pceaihle to overthrow the njatera ; it hod 
already bcrame far too ncoessazy an element in 
Gr«k thanghi. Gre^ryof Nyasa BEGms to have 
quite made up his mintf not to reduce the Berip- 
tuius to an allsmny (//czxemrroa, i. 8. 42, 43); 
hut then, a^alo, he Likes a delight in all allegoric^ 
topretontatioua, and gives soens himself, naxticu- 
larjy Lu his explanation of the Cantidea. Cregory 
of XaaiaozitB, wim, like all itie Apologistsi op- 
JVBto the heathen oH^riei, wuhei to adopt in th^e 
intcrpnrtation of Scripture a via medkt between 
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this r^i* IiAp-ihop ftod tliC Allsjjot^ti f^^ra^L 

^Iv. 121, he also (Itidarea: ^nUvj^a iKjSefai 
Arrlr ^ to 5 Tf/ri^»Tirt iJii-3), 

AllcEOtical mterpretalion fluprwiiea aisq m ttie 
WfHt. lt« mlwK had been taught bi an early date 
in the rhetorical eehools (Jercmns, Coth. up oo 
GaJ. it 4, 34]t iiloapeide ot Hilwy and Ambi^, 

the great mine to be menlioned netn » tbat or 
Jennie, who lay* down tha cnaTcim tn 

Mol 1™-, Migneli ' RegolBi ed^urarum 

iihiniiiiiirisiitisflimaprophetiadofntpriH texitm, 

per Lneerto, aUegorins non eit^niKm [jtiib Mnpte 
aunt/ hot who at the wime time eipljito* La^ m 
J Rueliijl M Chriatiaiuty (£j3. exano ^ 

p, 910, Mignoh ami dKlArea d™. hb. i. 1 n^t 
vL 233, Migno): ' <tui lej^lt introlis**! Judain ad 
Thamar metetneem et ex « d^oa filios prchcreaM, 

At tufpiibdiACin BcqdAitUT Wterfip ot non aHcendat u 
deeorem in teWrjcRri« tfnrilalis, oombant oa^ regw 
Idumostf Angiiatiiie here, M b all otb^ depart 
mente, oecapioa a promintaE pla«. He follows m 
hia a-iitlng, fi* Dxtrtjta Chrvtv^\ tlie «Ten h^* 
nionontio rule# of tha Uoimtwt TycboiiiUii ini. 30], 
and Eivea a and delightful Tepnjseotetion ol 
the dnttiMi of the expositor. In npite, 
the breadth ef hi* riew. he top appe^a to the old 
text, 2 Co 3^, that the letter kiUeth [i». fij ? J^d 
thM we kill onr «nU when, m following tha 
letter, aa mbioct our inUlitgtniUt to the fl^h {cf, 
Origeii. ahoveV Bot Anguatino m niwiy Biblico 
nositaaea reoogniMe not ao mnch an allegnricnl 
E^rng M7y«r«ta fal- |5li ^Ser^aj^tor 

ereobToentJonibna UgnntiB regnla hmnai^i, nt 
tonidin Tonieter diligentl conndoratione nu^ legi- 
tnr, donee ad regnntn uaritaLii intorpretotio wr^ 
dacater-' It requirre, however, no more i 
eoven ml» of Tyohonina to nbow oj that Bihlii^ 
exegesis WAH threateDod with a MhematiMti which. 

In ft lihort time, ptcvaitisA Cruajodonw. who in 
like manner miiLkes ow of Tychtmim. poatnlatea 

in hifl bwt fjulirofi>a^4 

litirnntm Hut laoifi inffl/tsrcniii* j and EiichenuA 
proftWU acoording to the aame esample in hut 
%rmtitfs*mrUaliMinti!iicffatti«, wloch now fnridiiJi 
n-‘; with a copiona table of individual ollogonee. 
Thus a special laeaning ia afforded when S^ptnre 
spaakfl 01 the featorea of God—the eyes of God are 
Hili^ipht. Bit, month ii HEa iro«eh, and m on- 
Bdt, ta AdditJaB ta that, "pr^ tndiTwa*! 
nwwNi: Un kw pmiHlo™*; \ha 

(1* ihMjgrw-ilinBa'i U» 

Chii^ Of MPvrt; rp»* *r»w4Mart rw* - th* 

fittwwenicM i mrvn-a'flTvfe i^dflwynM,J!to 

liar-doflireiiA; thab**r*rfiittoruj'OurdiiB«»iJ,tel 
HK] Ibt wUil tow 1» »l» WpraAentAticO* ™ Ofvi* , IM 
tl«rr lA./rWuM <M*rdiita ; Uh fiAiBAtoJinto 

notu Axwh BAWrfi nrf nmSto* diftoPlC 

After winning theee tTirunplia, the lllddle Agee 
fell asleep, and it le imnosAlhle for na here to traoe 
the vag^es of allegoncaJ interpretation fisher 
The Interpretation, which flndii oKpresAion in the 
following w^blcnown conpletj becomeA ([Oite a 

fixed mle :— . 

’ lium [PiaA dClDVt, (mM CMdlM 
)lBrAlh(|iit<l BCKa H|i» tAn^uBHUCf!^ 

Bernard of Clairraai ia on enthnaiMtieftllegoTiat 
ol tho ContieJea, Thomaa A^nmaA [Svm.ma Thtd. 
L art- m} diitlngnlahfci the fMrtu hutorv^ m 
fi/fWir frtoi the HAwr J5pinfi«f«, rjiii jjf- 

ttral^ fvndittur rf €vm Mupjtcnti, and this d^ 
tmetion pravailed for centime?. It wa* not till 
th* Befonnation that thie way of mterpretnig ya 
called in onestion. Lntlier, who confew that aa 
monk he had allegotW everythtug, eeeka, along 
with the other Kef^an, only tor Oio KfMM 
fifferafit {Heinrici, m Hanelt, PAA , ™. art 

■ Hermeneotik'), Of eour™ ho atjU Interpret* 
Canticle* allecoTically, but d.^ not exp^ him^ 
aelf » enlbneiasticaliy rogarding it oa cither the 
thMloglana of the Middfe Ajiea or many later 


fliecetea. The Canticles, in foot, hare boon to a 
torga extent tho toet for the laUr UihliMl ii^r. 
pretetion. Centrally apeakiog, the allenncal 
mBihod h*B in modem time* fallen into diaaisc. 
Mon like Cocoeina belong to the cartptiona, 
and Bihlicftl critidam on a hiatorical and_ gram¬ 
matical baeis haa, partienlarly iriiioe the end of the 
lAfh oont.. almdfit BnnihUatod diegoricfa excgMl*. 


I3th cont. almOist BJinihUat.. _ 

Still the interpretotion ot the Cantidea, which 
hold Lte pljLC« in Uio Canam, 
again raiiMd np friend* of the old method. Al- 
^QDgh JJ. GrotlUA. oa early aa the 17th cent,, 
treated the poem to ft largo extent hintoriaJly and 
niatienliy, HJid Ilcrdcrj flt the end of tho 18th 
cent., oltorad a piirely historical and literary ex¬ 
planation, still there have been even ijj onrtimw 
men like O- ™n Gerlicli «id Honptenberg, who 
bava more or lota preferreil the oliTinterprotetton 
of tho Cantidea n-s referring to Chnst and the 
Churclu Thii U the exogems which ntill prevoi!’* 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A tow' word* reniftin yet to be »aid with regaru 
to tho Jewuh aJlttgoriEte, Tim 2nd rent, of oar 
^TA produ-cisd. qiiitc * aticcwfli-tin of ihsHc 
We linivfi fcUwudy iiote4 abuv* (pr 330^1 ih^l tho 
allegorical intoritretaCi'On of the Canlicles ifi duO 
originally to R, Akib*. Amonff the Jewa, no 
Umn among the ChriatiaiHL, keen controverfuefl 
Lava ragrf, and tho I3th cent, in partirnlar la 
temarl^le tor the paRaionH which thia dispute 
called forth. Among tho Jewish intorpretern of 
the Bible at the preaEut day the aJIegoncal mothod 
ia tho method of mlorpretation which finds moat 
^eralfftvoar. Jon. Geffckj;??, 

ALL FOOLS' DAY.— This ha* l««n authori- 
Ijitively defined na a hruiiornoa tiixine for the First 
of April, tho day which has been popularly 
proprmted to the eiuatom of plmymg the fool h^- 
mean* ol practical jokefi at the expense of ft person * 
credulity. The term ia of coroiMiraEively modem 
oae; the practice to wide-spread, but of ohacure 

””lbo' phrwe to ni!*d by Swift in 1712: * A due 
donation for AU Footo’ Day' (Honoa Atvry T^ry 
Boot i BOak It ooonm in. 17tM> in Poor ibiomw 
Mmnnfick % ■ The Firat of April Aome do say to set 
apart for All Foola' Day' (Brand, Pop. 

Huirl^ Lamb luaa the etpres-sion i *AU Fftoto 
flay. The oomplimente nf the aeftHon to my worthy 

moHtoJrf ... j TT - us- 

The eofttom is widB-epread- ncame, m tin 
diary, under April 2, 1712^ writea: nestotdfty 
beinsr the finst Of April (ft day remarkahle rd En^- 
land for making of April b^toh ete. |Hearaoa 
CbUecfion, vol. ilL Oxf. litot. Soc, 1633). Con- 
lireve in 1687 refere to the fooli^arrandB practi?>*l 
en the Firet of A tiril: ' That's one of Love * April- 
lool^ IB alwayis upon aome errand Hurt n to no 
punrooe.' There to also in the Bug, 

ft reiotence e* early a* ld09. from Dek her s Cuirj 

Horothook led. GroNirt, ii 

may aptly tnnitoh this feast of Footeo, Thereto no 
dtotinct refereDCO to the pTwetice in Shafccape^, 
onle*, in the light of the ito 

above, the following from As l eu Lite It may be 

taken an an allnaion to it: 

■ J^H. >'eiw ton n» li*w ioBt you woolil to™ tot ■Acf )« 
hkT* p i . Mi *»d hw- 

^ Ap^f rtw tmr *», D«rmL« tJw 

BrockhiUS {Konv. Lrj'ikon} saya 
to imknown to Cemuwi anuqnityi «>d npi«aia to 
have been intiodnc*! from 1^*"^ t. i 
The origin of thn practice ^ i ^ 

from Doiaier that it was widely 
etoM of the Idtb eentttiy. It iMi'to difficult. 
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thErefon, occvBt tbe ttisoiy tljftt it wta dnc to 
the tTQjufereooD of fi tnr Yeur'n D»y frow tho Yunit 
uf Afril to Ehfi Pint of JanUAry. In Pnjioq tiuA U 
(MU<1 to luvo been due to ui oraer of ChAjlEn ix. in 
16^, And: ft fe BngeeflE«d Ebnt for the efrfnrj^, or 
New YeAr’A gifte which were tnuufecred to Uni! 
First of Juunry--^ 

' <n □» fli p4o> qfiit KtLrtPfcUrtn* h1|i tiliigurtirrin ux ptt- 

KMUM fl^ll AoeWiliMtliEBiiE htk nemE U BOHTMH. ffe&la. 
Ob nt JUliU: ancon *, H iVnUH 4 loi njmillcr Ear dH i ^H ynT 
tftntun m iw d«t liux lUBocn^ ai noBJtvmt, wkm u 
I# Kileil iiujUa 1« iiiTH Bodieeil doi trie 

AHIOK aCrtiotrnDi k on |[4ui4lu]ng k Dom da d'a^rril' 

(AMir. /Jiat, Itfrount IlhuL)^ 

But U not thfe iUdf n ^niiimfeHe 7 New Yf!Ar^R 
i;ift!i were^ nt looet in Kni^iand, ml the beon- 
ning of JBjiuiixy before 15(W. It le on record Ihat 
they were t^rwcntcd to lieniyti. between ChrUtmu 
Urty nad 4th Feb, 1428 (Kymer'a ^W«TWi ir. 387}. 
.\tul * &A in piHcibaa * ntWM of old Iti the oBJeniiun 
Tiincli On idirttSB ' Snn enten ttio *Jgn FJjko ' 
xEande in fbe mlmdur for luOT ngnimt l^h Feth 
The poiMKnM tTavrU were ctuigbt oniler tbe Eiun. 
'^c^n^not even eoRte under the <Al<!gD[y of the 

Other so^igntlotLS have been made m to the 
origin of thu pnctico of tnkhlEig on April 'fool, or 
^ ItnntlEij^ tbe gowb,^ « it is tormcd In ^tland. 
Some have mcei in it n parody of the changeable' 
neflQ of April wnatliEi^ Otnera regard it u a 
reminiqcence of the aoltimn fooling in the Miracle 
riaji*BL Another seefl in it a ndic of the ^Ecmtt 
CWwfifi. held at the beginitbg of Aiiril. 

'XbA taia ia [hoi Prpaq-rpillB WU fportiof iji Iha 
niHiliiiaa and had JupE flOeo her lap ^tii daqpitUa, wbn hum 
«TT(ad bar off to tba JCiwer arerld, BarnMbw Ctm bwid |ha 
eelu dl her acmaivh aad went Ln neaKh of tlu ; but bar 
■audb waa ■ tadVt ernnd,—Lt was hunUaa Uw iWlt or l«iidDf 
for tfan Kbo el a aernm' '(BTrirer, Diet, qf and 

Afay not tbiff be nninborod amctig the fahlea, the 
CtFcalia bemg hept from April 12 to 19? 

Fooling atmUnr to limb which diamctetixn tbn 
Fint of Ami talcea plncc at the HoU Peati-L^ id 
I ndia; and Manrioe (/n^. Ant. vi. 7i)RaTn; 

*TbB Ftnt nf >^pil In Ei^land and Um Ui^ai Pratf*^ in rnrila 
hai] thalT oriqdn in Eh* ai^dL fmetha ct eatabialtK Eha 
VanuU EtiuliMX.* 

Die aimilaiity of the fooling in India and the 
Celtia land* of Western Eorope, taken together 
with affinities in religion and JulkJorej, illoAtnited 
by tlio crow-lcggad figan of tbn Ccltio deity ^r^ 
niinnoo in tJie Bordeaux Muaetim^ poinia to a 
oommon ongm in vciy early tuuea, and HUpimla 
hTanrice’e ooiurlojiioii. The same conclouon u ex¬ 
pressed in other words in Brockhnnn' A'oni»ri. Lex.: 

' daaa aC dcr Boat aljHf alt<n b«ldnlacl)aa TlcHafcEd atEtwltEKhn 
Frataa lat, wal^lHa mlE dsxq. Saclui dm ynlhlisafai 1 b. 

■MuturF.^ 

1 n whoee bonunr thia old Daltin Featiral was held, 
and what rcligionn myideiy er rite Etnderlay the 
fuoUngt ban yet to be trareiC It in only pwaible to 
nuggesE tbe Unn along which the Kulnlinn may be 
found. 

Two points have to be iwted. The rite—If such 
fooling may b«dij»i£«d by the niune of rite—must 
be performed at the pambig of March, ie. on the | 
Pirat of ApriL It muAt uno be finished befote 
noon. Those points are eonfinned by two thTTuea. 
In North Staflordshlro, if (he joke it played in the 
ofbemoofit those who are trying to pnetbw the 
joke ore met with the retort e 

' Uana Is xoH, sod Apif] «ms; 

Too'n s rud. xml rjnadoe.' 

In South StaObnlshLre thn rfajme ruM : 

* Apr^'tOOf* d™f and rnw. 

You re tea to uua ma 

Tbose rbyxuea, pmsrvcd in a district stilJ strongly 
tbt^ in old Cnitie fnlkJare, point nnt only to »e 
antigtiity of the custom, bnt to its being aosocAted 
with some umdent pagan tito, cclebrab^ between 
the evening uf the li^ day of March and the 
morning of the Fitat of AnriJ. 


Is there any muans of tracing the nrigm and 
sifinity of the rite ? The First of April was kept 
in jLdcient Ibiioeat the Feast of Ycnui and FurEima 
Vurilia. Ovid says that Fortnrm Viriiia wu wor¬ 
shipped by women that she might presservu Ehtir 
cliarnv, and thus enable them Ui please thdr hna. 
bands iv. Ufi^l49}. How the men oeonpied 

themselves dnring the Uulc ihs wonieii were 
womhipping at the ehrfne of Fnrtuna Virilii, or 
whether they wnapoetefl they were beJng fgnl^ by 
Lhe women, cannot be known. As Fortumi Yirilm 
was also the goddeiis of boys and youtfis, it m not 
imiiDasiblB th^ the okl game of * hlind-man'e butT/ 
or ‘ boodtnan'ldindi,* os it lain Shakespeare, may be 
n relio of tbe rite practised by the mcq on the 
occasion of tliUi FestivaL Or the fooling may be 
spedoliy associated with thia Spring Feativ^ of 
Tf ^ns, ft is on record that (j. labiua Ourges^ the 
Co(nsal> at the oI<m of tbe Soninite War, ^ndi^ 
tbe Werahtp of Yenoa Qbaequeiu tmd Pdatvorta 
(iimith, dcuf, Dkl. art. ' Venns’}, FnLler detalis 
may bo fouEHl in Livy (Hitt. xL). 

It is to tome Ctdtie form of this vocahipof Venus 
on the First of April (he origin of AB FooK 
l>iiy must be traoea. llhys in his Tfib^rt Lectum 
showfl an aJfiniiy between Ynnua and the maulen^ 
mother Aiianrhnd, the danghter of Itan, 

'JlbiMS rraiuki qd ma pankUtUKi ImIwwh Uh {JtUie Su- 
IW And Okldv iTCHlJd b* llM4iii^pdtfte vjlJbnrt a wqrA 
Lba lartar'i mothor, IPlriEr- Blit ii pnvndi by tba aofliKSsxQn 
Fdgtda!^, tm ftWaj, uxt: fay Uie dM Jfflaw twMt d 
HCfeMtw iii« plsflct Vaaiifl Star, to bsFv ban trmled. m a 

oavtata axtnt as a nuoterparv oE tbv Lalla S'etma. liar dvrifa 
liif Id a (najiiiaii nallMl Pemd], tfae Kali al tlMi Fan Of fawamu, 
Ueu'bBMrtfaar, OrlatirbDd, aq 4 bar laa-firt cuua^ CRhra, 
ilEWk £«d. p. faU> 

And perhaps it is not merely oecident that some 
of tbe moat exquuite fooling in the ifiiAiiKyinm in 
In ‘ Math, the eon of Mathonwj.* Arianrhod wm 
the mistreae of the Caltnro Tleiro, Gwyibno, Don of 
t>OD. By her he had two sons, [Jew or Lieu, the 
Spu-hero of Celtic ruythnlogy'^ and Dylan. The 
boy Uew was marod at Dinas Dinlle, on the Cor- 
uorvon ooaxt near the aontfacm and of the Meruii 
Stnuts. A lltElo distance to the south-weat ia a 
Eunken reef known os Coer Ariourh^t the sea-girt 
Csatle of Artanrhod in the dfo^iuc^ioR. This wm 
the scene of the mogio fooling by which Gwydion 
won a Daiuft for hia boo blew, otid forc^ Arionrhod 
to inveab him in the aimoor in which he was to 
ahine. Uew's twia.b«>ther wss christen^ by 
Older of Math, and inimediately made for the sea, 

* He owom os weL aa the best fish iu its wat^ and 
for this reojsoD was called Dylan, the son of the 
wave * (Guest^s dfOiAjnc^ion, od. Nutt, pp, QS-71J, 
Hia name is oommtunojratod in the headland Mosu* 
ddrtlan on the sams eout. 

Uow and Dylan are held by Rhys to represent 
the prineiplaa of light and dar^ess, and it would 
be natural that any rite connected with the victory 
of the Sun'god LJew over Arianrhod and his twin- 
brother Dyliui ahould be aaeoeiated with the FirBt 
of April. Thia sagnestion also adonis an expLvia. 
tion of the French ^uroee. Those who wem fooled 
®f April, and suShied the diacomfitnre 
nf Dylan, would suitably be named after his fish' 
bkc propeurities, ' poiosons d'avril* 

All Fools' Day may therefore be the ralie of a 
Spring Faatlvoj of Unw. In tha ahh^ng armour 
of the h ich he hod won by his magio from 

ArLoorhod, he triumphed at this maHU of the year 
over the mM gloom of the winter ^inJieht per~ 
nnlfi^ in hi* brother I^l^. These early myth* 
wk ahape in r^gioua rite*, and were preservad in 
mlkinre and in populikr rhyme* dm caslom 5 . 
^ys, writing of the feast bold tm the Fint of 
Angnst io liomOittr of Lq^p iLtLOLbeT hudo -of thf 
Stm-hercp nya; 

■ Lo^ Bl tht Boaicinp oE Lbsia |ilacaa f laoa, 

sQ \krlaj]ii or EaaDUir Is^dipiiiqi] SB UM aap, ud. uOa hita 
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_ . . -t At Dtulleu. Ip AnfM *iid IWnli* I* Wp»fctii 

«(th- CWto T»*Js Gflntl«al Pnd ta 

Stich ft fliilt would ftJmOit oi nec^tf involvej. 
Spring KeBttvftl in wWch Ubw would be 
with Ariftnrhod ftnd hi* brother ^nd it 

muy ha noted tlmt it is wiLhiii eight of tho Wiekm 
thftt the North Siftffordahii* rhyoifi run*: 


' Mftr^ b> coPB. Bftd April owm ; 
yqu'n ft fcrti *wl l'“ 


f VH ■■■ ■■ ■™- 

The line* point to the triuinph of Hew ULd the 
duconiGtiirc: or fooling of 

H-u-dm' aid. i»i. isa! 

ALMSGIVING.—S« CaAiury* 


ALTAR. 


Introduction (L. H. 

Africftn, Ameriouj (L. H. GltAV}^ p. 33^ 
AahiajL—Sf» lioniilie, p. s5L 
Arftm*«i.—S« Bainitie, p. 352. 

AasTrian*—See Senritin, Jp. 3*^ 

Bfthyloniun. -.-'Sao Senntio, p. ISiv^ 

Cnnaiuiite.—S« Semitic^. 353, 

Celtic (L. H. Guay), p. 337. 

Chinese fW. G. WaLSRe). n, 337. 

ChrtstiaB {H. L, PASSlp p, 

tF. Ll, GsirtflTu), p. 342. 

T^- the most Renerftl ftenBeof the te^r 
mftv i defined w ft Burf»M. ujiuftily alevfttod. hut 
ociei^nAllylsvel with the 

Sacrih™ *»*- howewai-* not ttnwmnioi^j' K»de 
to nftturftl ohjecla by cwt^g the “f* 

them. Thus, ftmongst the Nicftraguan^ th* 
lanriiloes to the volcano Ma»y* or PopogfttejM 
into the crater of the mounlftin* Md 
the HurtffiS tob^ WM tbro« mtojihe 

enwit^f ft wh in ^ ^ ^ 

dwell (Tj-lor^ Pr. Cvit.^ ii. 1 while, m 

Sl^Unr fihion, jdim and other tx^» ^ drepi*^ 
SiSboly well* tn Cornwall and Arraenm ; ^d ^ 
Ivfthia. the Tyrol, and the Gpper Pftlartnst*. 
meal ^ fi»ng into the fact of the 
the atomufcmim (^. PP’ 
on 210-211 : and Abechian, .dmwp- 

VftfiO, p. SSh The wminon G^k 
of^SrtoR oMuga to water 
Foe^oii himBolf, by permitting the hW of the 
Racrihee to flow immeSately fK™ ^h® viclAin into 
the water, is too well knowu to 
dn allitHtan and it U Binsm eiompliflod both in 

SitoE SN“rth AmA, wUle-t W" 

offerings a« made to the e-rth by huryingjje 
njcrih^h ft* ftmungut the Khonds of t)in?|sa |ft motin 
of imcrilioe whicii ftleo ocenr* elsewhere m o^nngs 
to the dead), and lo the Bro by casting ^e offe^ff 
into it aft amqnjrat the Y^ota and tho Cftnnthiftna 

«- 3I7-SJ8. 4»I-W S«r.B» t„ 

thi JMM mikj bo mrole rimriy by '“'M •'i‘> 
offerind away at random, aa in MeUno^ {Codring- 
ton JtolowefuiTti, Chifottl, 183l» p, , , , 

SftorrBcee may also be pHered either by pl^ug 
the offering simply on the ground, vt amongst the 
indiftM of Bri^ and tho Alnean negriM fcf. 

/afrorf. to of Loudon, laftfty pp. 
1^1 aa}; or by bftufpg the ohifttion on l-t™ 
rwS— « ftmongftt Uie ancient hweJea and the 

^^I^Lr^miten Armenians* HmdnB, and some of 
modern, Arm i! 92S: COTtius, 



5?.' /Irfiur * 

Fills Ev)e-Spfa^"& ^oopU^T Lotidion, liflW, p, 4 «). 

In'considefiug the primItiTB parpoeeof the altar, 
it m.T^« -mi* B HiK-* tE^tI™*>a- »f 


Greek tE. A. GaFDJnniL p. ^ 

Hebrmr.—8 m Semitio, P- 353. 

Hindu (J* JolXYh p, 345. 
fauanese + G, AstON), p 3Hh 

t»^an (E. Edwauds),. p 3IA 
Phsnician..—S« Semitm, p. 3o3, 

Pelyncrtftn (L. II. GnAYb ^ 

Ro^ {E. a. Gahd.VKA), ^ 3*9. 

Semitic (G. A. BaktoN), p. 350. 

Slavonic (L. LtflEKh p. 3^. 

Tentoidc EC, J. GASKULt.), p. 354- 

the words denoting it in SomtUe and In^ 
Germftnic. In the former group of langnap^ 

^altar' is. rHorflacnitod by the Ifohrew mir^A 
fAiuE fBoirtinA), a derivalire of arr (jWyx. nid* 
Arab. *tc.), no slaugh^ thu* deariy 

indicating that the Semitic altar was for the 
slftUEbtored victim or ito bloody not for tho bn^t. 
oETe^g [the borut-oPering being of ktor 
ment amount the SotniLe* t of. W - IL 
S 3 U> fT 1 1 atto Ihifl i* ciinously couunuBd by the lact 
that '^ongst the modem Semiloi them •« fo 
l 3 unit^HeT£ig!i, but oiily the tiaugh^ of ™tims 
without biding (Corti*, (to, ciL p. , 

But if we tnm to the IndO'GennsnIc wo^ for 
■ ftltar * a atrikinir dlvereity of (aims awaits 
Firtl and foreiDOBt is the Utm o/td^ borrow^ w 
many langimsc* f- ^1^ 

Old Wflsa oftors. Old Chomli &la^ 

offAriiif, Rusi, “>d dehnM by Festus iL^ 

follows: 'ftltaria sunt in ijuibuft igno adoletor. 
Thn word is commonly derived from nllwr, ' 

but tob most he mlMtod. al^ ^^ot only is the 
moaning unsatiblMtory, hut Ungulslic evidenp ^ 
■gnioat it, ^rit {^it} being m ULtn 

' torra an adjoctival or namiuftl denvfttiT* ■■ 
noun (cf, /iflindrv for an mflined finu^Mj 
' relating to the threidifild/ ^om j- * 
rdniuly connected with ad-oi*^^ to 

unaccented fjit. a in pout tonw q^llabh-s {the 

pSiLtive form of 
Korn i and labisJs. 

■imilation, for an inferred aitdlu, ^ 

Lhis etvmolcicy and other IndO'Cenuanio cogiial^. 

0 ,0 ; the t, however, make* tbo dentation el o/Wrt 

but 

00 * 11 . Umbrian afa, which n i!)L 

Th, Qrwb “nn" ("■ Vm tb» wflSbXid; 

mill Jj. ' J'Atlie SiSmb.) 

" ,,4WTaS«), "iib ‘,T OT: 
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or IrtAJVrf, ILBil Gothic A>U«fa4tolw 
- I’*i_ ^ iocondi dVAotmi* ■jdol.-tfclijJr’ 

i5^f,‘r'“.s! »=ri«»r*ho^.i^';. 

tp^!n * niCKtem RmnOiui 

T rrn for ^ItlJ^j. ieriHWlitlff, ii[iu> nmnwa ■ (tI««ji nt 

'r“‘‘ jor, 'to pnS,’i 
iS; POfPi indmiiig Old ChuiSsiat* 

fiJCTrdod t]iG HUrriHiM 

f^i ChrijitSl^f ^ bom^T^ed 

»lUr^wlrnpIwL"i^ thfl SGmittB the 

TTna ^1 ^ ^ where the TFieiiin 

tS^ui «BODKBt the lodG-GennMiio 
pwjpJba the ple« where U vr^a Vumf 

It lA eliHir from what hu already beeti «ud thar 

g a 

wuiie the late de^opinent af tho altar amonjiBt 

Shiider ^ commeojilMe 

*^,^'*'.1^ to the relatively !*»« 

T?J “bitterer''® ALtAUplftidij). 

r 3S?oVar‘!^“"i“ 

development thua ehows all tlire^foi^rof 
™nnA t the eiound^ and ^evat«d above the 

p.rt»i, foSdis'lhftw Jr'tt kb"“,3*t 

«iSn'Sr’U3fTj?.? 

S the Arab. flilifoliiiS 

of e^fr 'idjiU' which ie derived from 

wm .poiBWd with blpod „v. R. Siniih!^.^^ 


wrificee to Pele were hurled ieEo ita deDLjj^ ■ fpir 

ti <•' 

^ m.t'!’"/"'? “i?'^ oTS.L“''pSEr‘'““ 

fnSL thISofro ^ ‘Wnwdered more 

remoTed'^Sn indeed—but a dlep 

in tliA Trffi u ® example qf thii fonii 

1* tlie Hqpi ^tor* ulich ia difcWl m Ajtaw 

|Air^n«iiiJ thqq^l] an analamjo may h* tntr.%ii 

I h],M? «^i.“ p^btS.l‘^;j,S“‘si 

g^rifitejd^.Uw Wril® 

O '5“^' Berlin, isffj 

*hSu.^^T^ J nppppnato Ln aagr^diu to thu 


that the aacird stone dr tree 
“'^fiiniiBy were idcnlicAl in lue and 

^ioT^n fkf lea??’ ^'i- , bat thi* 

^ queetion, despite the 
Bopp^ pven to j£ hj the bistdiyof the Sendtic 
altar. Though the dutmotiun may be deemed 
oc^mLCimd subtly tho present writer feels tlmt 
whi^ th^^ity w Wved to be in the saiS Zne 

. ^' . “Jtar ut, in qthev word*, from itsvr^n- 
^ptaoq. the l^ble cm which the offerinK to\£ 
^deU«ghteried*burrit.ordepMited. ThSoiland 

blood tm tlio eacred fltonc please and feed Ihednitv 

^g* on the altar ore Ukao by him, not plawd noon 
Jum In no then, eon the »cred trco or etl^e 

W ^dered idMtiejU with tboalcai. iinl« oi^% 
to regard the j-ii;pivaii iS5ea as an altar baowuM 

tUe™*? "'r"^ ‘‘ 

Uio c!r.lflr of M.uiia Loi os u ivltar iui« bimuji 


«rL“* ^ n^Lissss. 

wisPrlSiSS 

sa^^gsl 

K'a^MiSllSTf^^'.T- **7™. !"“• 

between rh* ^^Pe*ting bond 

Bhar&i Kif ^ ‘ij’^itj nr to he 

w 'J'«»r^h'ppert (for ftJI delaiis 

the idol'«ii8«n*^^' with the development of 
ml5n™i Images xjfn^ Ibols) 

nronfiat^^ih^*^ chiaOy ond atones, of aiv 
5-h£b fL the idol 

JSved the tii^ 

oKri.7? <^eriog 9 : or a thin auhatodee was 
ifTound to reniuve the offeritm 
d^t .mntAct with the gmond-thna 
■ip m«t j.tu.plJv. fend. pF J.P .lpJ“S£ 
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might jJ» be miide of 4 pUe qf rtun™, er 
ctfeo at earth. As the flhTine or temple {j.r.) waa 
evolved^ the aJtar placed at Elnrt oataide it^ 
becAOft! of the nii^L dlmeruiiofl* of the primitive 
ahrine; hot later it T^iuned itaorigiDti place ia 
front of the oMect in which the dirfoity was 
believed to dwell, or which syniboluied the deitT 
to w-hoin Raerificci was made. With the deToloi)- 
meot of art, the altars, which had lonu ceased to bo 
left in ita uataral alutpe, deapite the coiuervetive 
climacteT of leligionia Titaal [c/h Ex 20=1, bccmnc 
varied in form, and wm onuunented in aooor J with 
the beat abilities of those whoconatmeted it The 
theory of the altar^ howeveri U nochangi^, whether 
yictmis be alaiighteTed on it, or whether it be tued 
fur tHuntHOflirrin^^ or to receive and bear animai, 
vegetable, or oiber oblationa (aa in the Koman 
fretuffraiuat, the JewUli uble of ahewbrotid^ or 
til any Polyneelan aJtare}, theise diatinctiona be- 
longinj^f pruperly to the snbjeet of sacrifice (^.p.). 
The huiuan body hu been lifted ia at least two 
colts ea an altar. In the Aztw OolipAnbUi^ or 
broom fe^t,_ the w'ornan who waa to he Mtoriiiced 
by decapitation waa held by a priest on his back, 
h* thna coiiRtitatinif an attar [Builitiji £S BE, 
p. 174); while in iiataniam the body of a 

nude wotnon forma the altar on which the Milib ia J 
parodied. 


or vdlngea, and in ojnen apacc^ on w hich are act 
maniisc, jMltn-oi], and the like, as eBbrlaca 

to the aplHta i$Wbneider, Itei, dVit/r^n. jVrr^Kr- 
™«cr, .Mumster, IS&l, p. Hfih 

Amonnt the Telu - epcoking peopTai of the 
Guinea Gniist the country etobi of the 

god, ^whicli ia the local symbol of authority/ la 
washed with the blo^ of hunum viettma aacnticed 
in horiciut of the deity^ whose own imago receives 
a similar ablnticin, this being eapresaly recorded 
of tha divinities Bobowirai, Ihldii, flnna'ohnu, 
Bdinya, and Pmh {Elliii, Tthi-Sptakinv Pmpittt 
Lundon, iBSTt yp, 33, &1-S3, W). But neither the 
stool nor the image aui pioporlj Ihj (ertned an 
UloT, any mote th^ the tduVations on w'llicli Lha 
idols arc in DahumeT teinplcc, where' the ibiagCa 
of the gods are placoJ ittbide, u^iuaUv on a raised 
TBctang^ar platfoTm of clay; and before ihem are 
the eartben pots and vcfcitelBj. smeared with the 
^gge, and palm-eU of countlctts efldribga' 
iEllia, p. til). 

Against tliie rather negative UintcHal may be 
set At least one African aJtar of a degree of 
dovelopriicrLt approx imAdng to that found, for in- 
stance^ in PolyoeoLm Thw ia tho one in the ‘^jodn 
hon«' at Bonny, tbua deacribed by do CwJi [In 
jiaiy Kinjipiley'^a lyat APnean Ixtiidon. 

1 Stfit, p. 515) I 


Li™*TVsa,—Jtvittu. JmbwL ta 4/AnL fLoflijofi, IBOBJ 

im- ltiO-11^; and ara si apij ol tcllawjDs mrtlplaa 

. T —PH Louis H. Gray, 

altar [Afriotui). — Nowhere, except in t^nth 
Arnertca, is there no genoraJ a iftck of the ^tar 
as in Africa—A phcnonienon which closely conro' 
S^ionds to, and i* in port inaiattive of, tlit primi¬ 
tive religious conditicins of that continent, and 
also Jinda a partial oiplAnation in the simplicity 
Cluui^torizjng fati^hism (^,c.), the prevailing tyiJc 
of religion there ; tlieugb tomplos, or ^ fetLsh huto.’ 
are by no rnmnii niiknown, even amemgat tribes 
which liavfl no altars, *u.nh os the Bsofu KaBOjras 
As/Angjo^. dtf Xatunr^htr. fu* f,eipng, 
itidO, np, 154-135; dohnsten, L'Wnndia Prot^^fnte, 
l^ndoh, 190?^, pp. (li-TlS), Thus, Atnougst the 
IfottcnUjitB, and even the Hevu of .^todogsaear, 
we find no tra«e of the altar iWaitr, up. eii. 
PP- +t0'lj while amnnipit ihe tribu of the 
iScHt Ceast, whose religion lisa IsHm perhaps the 
must carefully stndied, this feature of the cult 

Attention 

should here be directed, however, to the socri^ 
hce*i which are made by the Ew^e - speaking 
peoples to Legba, the phaJIic deity, to whom 
■on extraordinary ectajHons a hauinn weriGce is 
o^ored, the victim is duembowdlcd,. the cntruilr 

J or irofpiTlg tilt iHUldW JUll 

the b^y fWispend&i On a {tm or pest in front of 
the shcine, wham it is saficred to remain till it 
rata and falls to pieces' {Ellis, Eux^s^ptnkiruj 
Undon, im, p. 421. Here both the diah 
and the tree (or p«tl represent a primiGve form 
or altar, and in like manner We may regard the 
poat on which A girl was impalHl at rJigos to 
BOCtiwi fortuity for the oasuingyear {tVaJtx, on. dt, 
ji. 197) u a crude sj tor. 

On the othor hand, in the ■ cmiloins' of Dahomey 
Icf. EITis, *>p. 4fif. pp. 130-jSSK ihe aacrifioi^ 
viotmui were merely slanghtored on the ground: 
nor Btm ttieneagc of burying living human beings 
when htju!»es or viEJagts were Kt up in Granrl 
Bosaam, Varriba, and Unboriieytcf. the Muu^ custom 
ill Bolyneoia), nr tbn proctico of staking out a 
ricLlm in the path of a threatened invoiiiiob, wheru 
he was left to starve to death to deter the foe, l»t« 
cited as rtfening in any way to the iJtar. Never, 
tiiele^ in Daliutucy a rude form of altar in found 
in the imoAtl pile* of earth placed at the foot of 
trees, the turning of roaiis, the entrance to houses 


" Hu sLtsr lii(4eil rayr inuch ELka mi anUmr Lltdica iilBle 
rtek Wj|± dw (dues ce Lbe piste ftlClvesi biefcsef wt Wlm nt 
41^ T!hi* Wert tfms KWrt al Utert, Uiii cm tb* Ibna ip >t t 
ttwJTes s raw i;i( DrlDnlar bumui skull* i luidHr Un 
soeif.siid bstWHnlt lad Ills top o{ whst wtiuld be tn a kltdhtti 
upriirlUB rtmkiMd wia mwi «r 
Sknlla tlw twa mfa^ iiprLjbti Wi|f nrpi>UKt with m. dwUe 
row I bela* (Jw Up of tlie deesrtr, wUch WSa fsrnishrd Wllb a 
pouted bLtid mud wblls, was srran^ sAIdiI eldrsperr 
« nluiiiials &f pslqa traodi, dnwn HuiuHj troai the «a[re, 
* rdUDd hok with S rttaKf rlja *E cfcj snnrtHvdlAj It, 
to rCrtiltB ths blead of Uk Tjcdmi and of 

P*™ Vf™-. Ts OD* iUe, Sod nesr thc slLst, vru s klsd flt 
wajihlr nwfs tsble tiiBd. ™i loBr iLiiljrliit Isgi; i;Hin tkU ns 
qlrmyed s nttuber al huaisn faoaes unT scrtiw ikLili*; i fen lwr 
aicauisL this tsbLs wu a IrsUB looUiw tuv Uks ^ dUcken 
an tg tbs tsbls t sisg «u i£SfIil*Ed wH3l lUliUtiUJ tu«b 
qE niutisti sknne-i-litcs sea tlurt wnw wen hiuwi. ■Jritl]i 
sboqt'; eutsUl tliB Iwose, upga a Uod aE' Efellls 

Brers B bamEKr ut riinveUbd portiixts 4^1 luiRisii fbBlt,' 

tovjs H. Gsay\ 


altar (Amerioan),— 1 . Among th^^ IitAiaru o/ 
Jv, AnurtVfl tho altar played an important part, 
uthongh, curiouAly enough, the Jesuit missionaries 
m New' France make no mention of thin aillunct 
of religieus cul^ This silence may bo explained, 
at in part, not only by the fact that there 
beroio oad dcA'otcd wula were not trained obser¬ 
vers, but oleo by the circamfitauce that tho AIgnn. 
(juisn and lro(|ueian stoelu among whom iIiey 
L almured were etiwntially nomadic, and thu# Kai 
neither temples itor oltaTs suf^oiontly striking to 
attract the missionaries’ atteotion. \Vc kttow, 
however, that tho Indians of Virginia hod 'altore, 
whicli they noil Pawcoraucea, plv^ in their bddo, 
where they saorificn blood ami fat of savage beasts^ 
fmd offer tobacco when they return from war i>r 
tll0 {dfl 

I,eyden, I (HO, iii. cb. 1&). Tim Natchez, more- 
pwer^ had a large templn, in the centre of which 
Was an altar with a porpotusj. (irej while the 
Codoon Assinsl temples con tamed a w'oodcii altar, 
on which stood Inatbem coffers, titlcsl with Ifothcr 
d lahes and musical inslmmcilta {Waitr, A jvtArvpol'. 
ifcf AyjfumofJEzr, iii. S(M, 2ilO-22JjL The perpetual 
fire, it may be noted, was aleo mniotained in 
Louisiana and amongst tho Mimkhneces {ib. pp. 

AJtar.moDmii^ fodnd Ln cvmiexion with maiiy 
of tho strnctares of the '' Diound.bllLdere,^ contain 
oltore of clay or, morn rarely, of NUinc^ They 
vary greatly in size and ^bape, hot oro lelduni 
over twenty inriie* high, and are near |]jn ground 
in tha centre of the mound; wliiln In their top is 
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hpiiy^ THijaiiy filled ^th aphttt 

Bp, &7-SS [We^t VirffiuiiiiJ 
tjpn *ro known, 

i hn-i on tho top of A Dtoand iie*r St«rlmir, lU 
wiA foond *lt*r a fL. ]ang -Td 41^iJde: 

oMlmafttonJ which 
1^ UvD honied ^ j^rito portitmi haxine Ijwq 

thin 

Ait^ I f^d Abttmiitnee of churcotU. At tho sides 
of Jr^TiMriitfl of bmn^i bonea, poi^ 

of whiah ijfld \i^ ehirred'inolhrooko, quoted by 
\ BJTOW, -filfnn/. io Siudv of Mcrtaary Cu^oiZ 
OTfl^nj tAd jV, Amcr. /mfutif, Wflihia^n, JSJiO, 

I™*. IL 

thi •wrSrtth 

sWiisrs; ^^“.ES.’stsr’^^rsEs.!^ 

BUdftfMi, twtiBintMaiejL «hI Haela rti'&irT?' 

^ ^Jftbomte modem N. Atnsrioui 

Indian howfiFer, ajo those of the Honla 

tri^, whose -mmkc, ukdoL. 
rnil flute dtara liave bwu carefoJlj dMcribed ^ 

^*'«^^i*ra««*f*P«cioJ interest 
^ embody 

JjrimimTy the pnncipio of sympathetie 
»|wc^ OB 'It pr^nt tlve ntuS \b perfo^ed 
for the porpo* of brioRiite Ahuniiant >sdnMd 

lOi^J II ||. The IJopi attu which, of nuth, m?, 
utipiMinlial vAfiations in diflcreat pLuxs ud 
^itiQUiM u^poflodof Mnd. ths squ^ Intot^r 

hTi ^ ye3l^. green, rtd^ 

Bjmijoluang (is fouj- cardinal paints. 


At 


F 1 7 oqitare are lour eymbDlio 

' nun^tmds, from which 

typifying iightniim, whiJe 
on the too pQtor H'iote nnd fiirdur a^inea of 
h^k sand, ref^resanting nun. At the bottom of 
*/k W'tw-^oTicl* (the nuinber again 
t^fymg the four quartet* of tJie sky), sepaSlod 
■'t the top ia a -Jt^kh 
ma^ slalki fUttiw nnd bulZ-roerots, synibcdLc. 
log thunder, ore scattered oroimJ the od™ of the 
tobacco (the smoke 

the rwo-clowi), n w^tm- goord, ud & 'j/o^cin^ 
mlo which en upcrgiil fa dipped lo flymbolizo 
the Ujing rmin, ate also pionitncnt foaturea The 
tinas of mcaJ drawn Mcrots tho sand »ecm to re- 
pre»^t the fcrtiliMtioo pmw^ng from the min, 
cloud, to til. MtoniU »orId, wSlIc 
totemiJ^ emhiomf. of the cW eelehmtlnir the 
ntaal, form the indat soermi objcctsi of the Star 
I'igTir« of sqaatlc animals ora aJm found fie^ 
qnraUy, together n^th otJicr objects whoso nreciw 
lagnificanco is not yet fully knoim. ^ 

&i iiofii-JiLai ijtua it ifaciuid be utaL i^» * 

&m-» or Iw tJAboai# m-Kkii, liiAt of tlw t* i?u.* 

op^ti s^d tt«.nw ilsl. «rwii 7 ^ 
f«w dK^brd trich tsn nJC’OlDiid pktun,, in n 
ibfc. «H alMWii Uh otlwr, Tia^ u-mbok Jwl i^iiuv wUb^ 
SSgdF 4wMataJ crjth « djTUKcdf m fsslhrr.^ depaSuS^ 

Ths truivi-is* tl«l bwB « riwofniS 

ralit^b nd Aifum of atinldrrnlBr fwiu, four Ikw; ftkdnL 
r»]Ud=fcnuiifi bcbtnlQ*, fanne n™ ib? Imuvitot 


Two. SafpIsaiBlitiiy 

*? 1^* “wJa Hiradna eoirtiq dthcf 
r?!y *? * d*Mrat«l St ’UHk IMH* with ijRlnlto Pfctom 
'*t ““ 1 **C itlnoourtLled hj fStn^tood 
W rf th- opdehta Of 

Among^ the Ztehi, as already intitiinited, we 
^ewL« hnd elnlwimto . 1 ,^ ihowingl^^o 
^noral type M their Hopi eongauers. In all of 

Sfin St«FMiBaii’9 

dotailod description of thtm {JlBEfV iiiii nn 
2 J^. 4S8, 4^, CM, 4 ( 1 , ‘ 5 ^"^, 

.Veicifci and CtKtmi Arntricft. The 
altM m the great temple at the Citv of hfexfoo 

tho ohiBf ArtM deity, was a gmn hlocV, mohahlv 
of jortf^r, ft ft Idmg by a hroid and highVe^eJ 
wnFeily on the top. K> that the humlm BseSJe 
^ughtered upon Lt might be in the beat poeiti^ 
[Eonoroft. Aan£i« 
The Artec altar. 

momeoFer. W an odjnnet^ not found elsewhere, in 
the ^nfiemljroko, a heavy stone of gnwn ja-n^r, 
rarved In a fTahape^ and placed over the aoc^of 
the himiaii norifioe at the dine of his tmmolalion 
to d^t priests who held his oxnu and ItS 
Mleb^t^ * proper potitloti for ths eSef 

Our mnenU knowledge of the detaiti of the 
satnr must, however, bo drawn from, the 
"Mohciol stones of neiglihonriug peoples, which 
™y he mfer^ to have been onsJogiHu. The 
Maya olttn., ai fotiud in the ruins of Cdpan 
Hond™, and of Onirigua, Goatomala, are d 
or 7 ft, square and abont 4 ft. ti&h, tfikinff a 
T onety of [Draw ud being oovef«d ^h scuipt^ 
M^ewjiat stotutM oF the 

^viiutiea thomselT» (Bnneroft, qp, oil. ii, 8i9, |w. 
Ml. As m b^y beniitio altars, their topi were 
mtsruect^ with rrMTee to reoeiTo the Idood of 

iiltars, tlio ancient 
^xicons, Mayoa Md Guatemalans also had 
in which copal, which 
hers oMwspondod to the OrifliitaJ inS™- was 

Ftods, one of these smaller 
Poleflqoe in the Mesicoq 
Stoto of Chiapaa. being le in. high and 4 ft 

*‘*'® ‘Pi™d-builders'of N, 
Amerms^ tbo erected altoz* on the cravea 

of the dead (i6, iL 799j, and in Nlcorag^S 
rtD^ have been disooversd whicli apparently 
serred as altars (ih, ir. 32, 01 -flj) y 

America genet- 

^ly, the altar, like the temple itoolf, was placed 
^“mrnit of the teondli, or ^god-honre.' a 
^omld of BOMidcmblc elevation; bo that it has 

-^lenicao temple wu 
t^tu^v a gigantic Altar, ofpyiamidol for*, built 
m BQvciaJ ato^ oontTACting as they apbioadicid 

ourf Pint, Loudon, 1BS4, pp. 47.3ai, In plojcew 
y^!^*/**^* ^ Qqemada. in the ^lexican State of 
^cato^, a stnjiH Btrnetiuo, b ft. high ond with 
B lAsfl 7 ft, bqinire. was set in fmnt of a tiyremid, 
^^ently oa on altar (liimcroft, op. cit. ivT^- 

i In. Ameri&t the altar soetns to be on' 

KAo^, thus giving yflt another proof of the cnltlo 
AmericAn Indians to thosa 
r north an d Central America. Efch the orcluM. 
Jpgicol remouis dI Pern preoant no eioiaple of the 
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^ a«!miiig to coaSna tho witnli. of GAtciluMO 
SS 1 Vm j^oyaf <7m^/T[«»far]iM 0 / i&e Yn&u^ iii 
tr. Mvkluun, Undnsn, IBO^. L £71) th*i -thew 
Indiau not know uiyUimg of building an 
Jfa^erthelcsjjij tliern are not lufreqaeut 
nJliuions to BKcrUtn, in tfa« work* of the wly 
bpauHb Loth of fmitfl nnd miniftl^ 

K that it would ^nip in view of the high oiviti»- 
non of the of th* Irtcw^ hjs UoDi^h the 

Poruviuia may very probohly hav* known of 
tl^ aJuip deepiLe the laok of antueblogicaJ nvi- 

^ . tOVIS HI GRAr. 

"LTAR fGeltie).—The i£at& ooneefning the 
uu tic altar ara eKtremety Rcanty, aiqce all native 
the pTre-Chnatian p«iod we iacJang, 
while tha idtace «ti|l i^tunorTed data from the 
^ modelled upna Homui 
Dni^nsl^ The chief nuurcesi, then^ for a knowJ^ge 
of ihfl alUr, aa of other oortiene of Ceitu cult, ju^ 
a few early cliiasfciiJ authors, Cnnj, in hU brief 
ooc^nt of Dniidiam tde Beilo Gallic^ vi. 1 j,|ek 
makf^ no menilon of any altar, and ia followed in 
this silence, which may not he without signiii«nc«, 
by Strabo {iv, 4 . 4-5), On the other hand, Tadtui 
liv, distinctly atatea that the Dmidi 
of Mona ' held it right to besm^ir the aJtars with 
oap^tive blood *; ai^ this practice is extended to 
the whole of OauJ liy PoEnpanituI Mala (iiL 18), 
By far the most famons paBsago, however, in tbia 
connexion, is found in Lncan^a PAarsutia (1, 443 - 
445 ) i 

BUltitii naqilCli phcmtiiT ■wuulivi djra 
™iabw, bomcdhtiw r«ii feltailliqi Khu. 

^uuli SrjrUiion dob siLtUir m Dfa«ia' 


wold sowcely have been oflered ot, uy but a 
spocial EtnictUTc or on the ground. * 

wrrff d T4i^ i. 

Lotris U. GaAir, 

ALTAR (C]]ine3e).-^Tba Chinese sacred tnaks 
^fomi ns tlwt hqm^i^cringi were tnade te 
bhang-ti, tliB Suprems Huler, upon tnonnCaJn'tops 
from time immemorial; and the fact that, emi to 
toe pAsent day, the worship of Heaven or Sliaiur-ti 
IS conducted upon a circular moond would owi^bB 
a remmlsoeoce of this snetent practice. As early u 
the days of the Emperor Shun (He. 2300). a dis^nc' 
Sion appears to have been made between the * round' 
altunpon which the eacriCces—arranged in a circle 
^d h^^c^lDd the ‘ tvtfndsoiTi/iix wenolfer^ 
layod, i,s,Shaiig-ti, and the ' apnaiUut MmAx ' 
and othej^ which were aaweiated with the worship 
of anhoidiuate deities or spirits, and which, m the 
names imply, wme arranged in otliar ways The 
distincljon ^ 


(On the identiacatlon of theao divinitlea, see Rhys, 
-^-cJarcs (M the GrtytTi nivf Growth Rr.ligitff^ flj 
ulHstralfd by (kJtic ^/oofAcmfoM, pp^ 44—17, til-73). 

same poem contains, a brief dBwrriptioq of a 
I>niid temple (liL 3P^£) at Afamcillee, which 
wen destroyed Iw Cmsar. It awms to h&ve eon- 
Sisted «inp]y of a gloomy wood, the oak beina 
mention^ as one of the Ercca, which contained 
aitw bout with ofluringa to the dead' {atrufia: 
*aons/ffflrfiiuj ana) aud rude, articM images of 
the godis roughly hawn from loga ^VJthough 
C^r sxprt^y States tliat the Gaols didsicd 
widely from the Germans in (mlt (de IkUo Galii^ 
21) Lucans description of the tsniple of 
MarHillcs recalls mvcLunEorily the statement of 
tamtus (forswnin, 9), that the ancient Teutons 
made nKthar iJiiaj^Oa nor tomptes for tlie gods, but 
worshipped them ingrovea. 

number of Celtic altars of the Roman 
penod have bean prwwrved. but are practically 
TaJnel^. as hemg modoUod entirely on claaricaJ 
prololyp^ It was supposed by older archmolo- 
that the dolmens or cromlechev fornuMl by 
tarag a Bat stone acrom two or throe oth«s which 
^ been placed eren, were Dmidical altars, a 
hypothsu now ahandoOEKl. since thou structured 
are njth&T BepuJchml chambers which were fte- 
qnently covered to a groator or leas extent with 
earth. It II probable, moreover, that the dolmens 
date from the ncoljtbio period, end it b ImpuMihlo 
therefore, to state that they are spedScally CeEtin^ 
Ihooblycendmiion which can be nuchoJ, in the 
light of the data now available, concerning Coltie 
altars is that the Ilroidi probably had nunple 
stroctoru placed m their sAcTcd groves and nrod 
for aamifice, though the altar was not Indupens^ 
ahle, sinoe the wi^on and osier cages Qllod with 
men and other victims aud burned is a holcKmiist 
lOKaar, da Belh Gd/fkc, vL 13 j Strabo, iw 4 . 5) 

VOL. L^« 


betwesn the shape of the altar of 
hoaren and tUt of earth is ol»ervAliJi< even now 
in vhina. and may wrve to Ulustrate the early 
m^hods as repreeented in tlm dvwical books. 

The celebrntcd * Altar of Heaven,' in theChinciw 
pai^r of Fckihg, stands in a heantiful park »mB 

3 mdes in niTHjt. and U a magni^cent strncture of 
wyts marhle, 27 feet high, compW of 3 cirenJar 
UrracEs, the lowest of which is £10 feet in diameter 
the [Did^e 160, and the upper 90 foot.* It is at^ 
proached by 4 Bights of storis, corresponding to tlm 

4 pointa of the compai^ Each terrace is protected 
hy a nmrhlo balujtrada, ‘^Ttie top ii paved with 
marhlB hIsIh arranged in concentris cirelsa, iho 
innennoBt slab being rotind in shape,_corTeapt>ud« 
mg to toe ahapo of Heaven,—around which U 
a^an^ed a circle of alaba. 9 in namber, and, oulaide 
of this, other cirelea in multfplas of 9 until the 
square of 9 is reached in the outermoet ling. Five 
Tiiarbla stands support toe altar fnniitaro”con.'<iiit- 
ing of enuRere. nsandJesticks, and varea. dnse to 

fumov* of ™n tiles, 9 feet 
.jP" wide, approached by irtepo on three 

sidei^ intend^ lor the reception of iho HacrtB<ial 
diFennga which are hero burned on the great 
oocanana when the Emperor roprreents the wholo 
nation in hia lugh-prisetly capacity. In the tbapcU 
^jointdg, where the tablets of Shang-ti and the 
Impenal ancestors are preserved, this circular 
nxraagciTiBnt la also mainLaincd. 

The ■ Altar of Earth,' aa described in the Zaw 0 / 
SaenfieVf was & tanare mound in which the v|etin» 
wore buried, whils thwe ofltrod to Hsaven were 
burnt. The paaasgo roads aa follows: ■ With a 
Ula:^ pile of wood on the grand altar they lacri- 
h«d to Hsavp : by buijing in toe grand mound 
they BMnfloed to the Earth.' Tho Great Ml tar of 
Earth,’ in the Chinese quarter of the tityof Peking, 
renai^ of 3 torrapeji of marble, each a feet high. 
The lower to ITHOC is 190 feet square, and the upper 
one tiO fi?Bt. The altar Is idtuatod in a park on the 
north ntde of that which coutiins the ’Altar of 
above described. Th e coping of the wall 
which ej|clofM» the park is cd yellow tiling, cerre- 
sporKiing to the colonr of earth. 

The ' Altorof Prayer forOrain.^pnpnlarly kiwwTi 
tb« * Temple of Heaven.’ U aejiarated by a low 
Wall from too ‘ iVltnr of II nvou.' It ali» is cimilor 
iu ahapD, but is pmtocted by a triple roof of blue 
tiling, KHl feet in height. 

I^e local altsn on which mcrifioee to Earth are 
periodically ofTcred consUt of low monuds of earth, 
about 5 feet aqaaro, and pcrliajui a foot higli. Tibcy 

* As roei^Enyof Um Ulsr, f«m m fibDU|T*[ih, given In 
£ftoui (ki irWu, Uueli UOT, IL TH. 
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wm tiat m tutuiig ntHl mt dlitii^vi>bed in BJiy way, 
Except: at th« Umo of mcHBk, whua tLey are 
BrMsuallj prepared for the ccceiiiaD. 

In Cf LLDCfie t«taf lei, wbettiBJT CduFdciui or Bud^ i 
dhiit, the altar uAuaUv cotLSiata of a atone table, 
rectani^iilar Ln ihapa, t he pmporttone vaiyiD^ with 
the aiie of the building. The altar Inmlture m- 
clndea a censoi', two candleatlelcs, aad Butuetimei a 
pair of TBBBB ol hronie, porcElaui, of utone. Wlu‘n 
Anccator Worp.hip I* oopdoctod in piiratfl 
the olTtfiinfti are laid out (i|>DT3, ordipAiy dinin g 
table* plapcfl oloao togniher. 

V’emanont al tan are erected in front t>i tomba 
for the h^fnyearly aacrihea to the epiritii of tlie 
deiuL They COniUt of a lingle Btone Blah suppciied 
by two otlierir thus fortninfn a tables A imaller 
altar of aimilurcionittmetioii la found at ^ye Bide*, 
intended for the aaeriiwa to the Local Bjurita or 
demotui. 

In the majority of Chinese dwelling* tbeie ufo to 
he M>en minLatufe alLan, where inDCfue ia bumsd, 
and Bumll olTiiringe cf food pieiioutfid, either to the 
Bpliite of dewaeed reliit;tve%or »ucih poptilsr dirmi- 
thw aa the ' Ood of Wealth,’ 

Lmumia— tranf. bjf J. lemBi mb QJ., 
*niii aizur.HUr BoabeC Uktostcil D«aiiHii4a,'<^'^w4 : xIh 'T am 
flt Outu^uiiim,' SBB, iit xvL XKiiL ixriiL; S. W. Wil- 

Uuiu. MiidU Einadm. rmlwl vb, lotidab. ; E. lb 
Pxikv, CJIuui Ar^ig^lMl^ iMOon, IKo, BBd UbB liiciatprv 
[ten cited \. Hr Jb GOw, RtHfitnaa ^ ooiml London, 

ICiOifi, on. IS L. U; G. Owea, * Ooefoclu Cluka ' Lii JlilUg ja Od 
ITadd, 10^] p TBS' ^ Mxi Archibald Llttln, ftytimau 

Chiu, Loodtin n, d, p 5*1 fl. eJ WBnwp at ite 

TflmpJD o{ IlnveaU P. D. CbantBpla de la SatuHvo, 
X«Art«*ca dn- I^Jiffiii«M0e|ihulbtubLi^D, U0£, nb L pp 

tuax^t^lL W. CilLBliilT WaleAb. 

altar (Chrifltian), — r. Notdenclatmre.— (o) 
GRERK.—^t, Patti, in a pusage detling with the 
Euchafiat, tises the phrue tf6.rclA Kiplw (1 Ce 
— a tojin fjwijuently sjn ployed by the Greek 
Pathem after the 3rd ectiL, and oonBUuitly by 
Eastern Utnxgtcal dociiEuaMta, as a detugnation of 
the ChiiatiAii altar. The rro^rd fltwcairr^pflp—the 
ordinaiy erjiiiiveJent of LXX fur iBps — ooeura, in hia 
writings (1 Co^ hut only wiLh refeieuce to 
the altar of the old dlsponBaLioii, The writer, 
however, of the Kpiatle to the Hoheewa may refer 
to the Euehuiit when he say*, ' We have on altar 
l^vyraoripcHiJl, whereof they have no right to wt 
which serve the LaberaaclB' file 13^^); hut moat 
oommontaiorB ctpluin this noiias^a' Otherwise (cf. 
ilcT 9*'*]. Thors id no other referenoa to the 
CkriAtiui altar in the >!r. 

[Bm f^tet, L^iitrpif ilcr ini rnftn rfcrirflficten /ohrSwn- 
pa. 90, El. 17,58 : F. IL Wir»B, fl»d 9* 

tkt aaU-A'iwu CbnnA, pp, TS-»* ; WuMtoAlt, adK 4£B.4e5t 

In the tfab-Ap«rto1io age it ii didtcolt to End 
any direct refereont to the altar. Tlio Did'atAt is 
joinit DU the point, but fu the letters of t^atiua 
the word iltoiarr^or oecure in piteiagea dealing 
with the EucharUt \ arid this writer in at luait on a 
paBBSge Utd PAitad^ 41 appeals dafinitely to apply 
this word to tho Eucharutie altar. 

^ *11 PkUoii, i,vt Jf^rWr T; efr aif EpAMr, 5, ad TVnIt 

IlHB lAWiCttl BiW[UTb«w il ^UhI Bjililtlretr to 

tlif C3uiaEiau B o minnmt r; n* U«bii00t» p. xraij. 

Later in the Bame centn^, Iienayna Ic. //fff. iv. 
IS. 0> write* that the lacrince of broad and wine 
eliould be frequently oEorod oa the oltAf. EuBehifla 
dedg^te* the altar of the barilica. at Tyre, de^- 
cat^ in the year A.U. 314,0* dywr^iwuonlpv 
ilfE X. 444), and apeak* in the aame plaee of the 
altara |0cn«(mSp*B| erected tbroughoat the world 
after the Peace of the Church. The word rpdvffB 
olsofi defined by pHudo-AthaniiBiiiB aa 
«*(. Anan. xvii}. 

not iff(wia.flT^p«h la the term umaJJy eni» 
plojEid in the titur^^ei ; it is olso COUimmi in many 
of the Greek Fathsn. Sometimes the word standB 
nlane —i rpdrrfa, ‘the table' par txeelltneA (ay. 


Chrya Uobi^ iiL *n EjPirf. ad EpAAt.}. Sometime^ 
M in L Co 10” p it il £ ir^v (ay. Orig. e. CtU-r 

idii. £4j. But very often adjectives ere odded, nich 
as iepdp d'rb*. gtarmr^, and the like. 

fSviditt OH contrasted With dixfiiur^iii', is luvd in 
the OT for hBSthen albara; e.y. 1 Man 1* rfri vi* 
At ifr reO juriad-njptau (niitci tho uee of the 
word in Ae IT”—the only jiloco in which it occum 
in the NTj. ThiB naagu IS gciierolly followed by 
Christiau writtfns. Exeeptioni, however, are met 
with, po.p In Synewiw (/fa/ju^ojw, 19 Cllljgnu, PO 
Inri. Mill. 15VA 1&731I, who Bpclikii of 4 
fiarrnj. Clement oE AfeKandriEL and Origen also 
n*e the word hut in a hgnrative leufie, when 

they Bay that the soul of the faithful ie tho true 
ChriaGan nltar, 

{dem. AluL. Sow*. tO. 11-5*+ Oritf. t- Ctta. rtlL If; Iw 
T>t«>£a wa £iha)>a Sloo £p, vp. Kwnoi, JfR Tib Bt 

In the paaioifm just quoted from Origeu he cx- 
prexily admit* the charge of ('clana ttuLt ChrisUaus 
h^ no material altare. Thl* admiMlcm, coupled 
with the fact that bo few nferenceB to the utor 
are to be found in Huly Christian Utemture, miglit 
anggeit that the altar waa not in early timCfl on 
adjujict of Christian wonohip. is Oripen alone 
in his admmiou; other writers Bay prscUodly the 
xame thing. But the prevalent of the J>*fci/dLno 
^rcoAi during thifl j»enod sufhciently accounts for 
the rericeuec of eeciesiasticml writois (wi tliU as on 
idl other subjects counoctod with Chriatum wor¬ 
ship and the adminbilnition of the Hcnuncuta, 
Furthar, it mnet be rctnambered that the Bomo 
writera, who appear to deny the eiurtence _ of 
altars, deny bIbo tho existence of temples, stating 
that fiOti con lie w'omhipped in any place, ana 
that Hii best temple is in the heart of man. It 
would apjiear, then, that the sowe nrgumenln 
could be us^ to disprove the exlrience of chorchea 
in the period now under discasaiou, and wo have 
poritive evidence in disproof of any such Btatoment 
(see Dacheane^ CArirtian TFonAip [Bog- tr.], di, 
xiib The ab]oet of those writeia, no doubt, waa 
to ^fforentiato between the riagan sacrilinirt, and 
th 5 ' unbloody ncridcc' uf tbs Church. lu tho 
pagan Beun, it la true, ChristiaiiB had neither 
temples nor altATB. 

WlUi Ulft MJBftft cUsd Iron Orit ^ comnjwl Miancka 
FfllSi, Ouanut, a x.; AnMUtu, «b. viLft 

Tho word mod^fi'Aci il employed by the SyTiiinM, 
both Jaoobitei and NcatoriauA, nuinarrAL^oHrAj by 
the €?opt A and JSrAoKm by the Ajmeniana, to daag- 
nate the alter (sw Brightmun, Lif. L 639). 

(&) XkriJr.—Tbo term usoally employed by the 
Latin FathEts and VTcrierTL Utujwm docamente 
to dusignato the altar Ls ftltart, Thia word is used 
already by TertulHan, who doscribos tbo Lord's 
Table aim^ore (ds FiiAorf. Cojitit, eh. 10}. Cy^jriau 
also fr^QcuUy u.9» thia term, and appUre to it an 
oxclmdvcly Clirixtian ri|;mibcanco> contrasting ^onu 
Diaboli' with ^altare Dei ’ iEp. ^ [93]}; nsverthc- 
leas, in UUO pSASAge df his writiuga WS find the 
pbraas *■ l>iaboli uluiria ^ (£)>. 59 [65]]. A Uare is also 
cotumoulj nssd by Ambeoee |u.g. ds FTrrin. oh. 1S| 
and Angusttue fe.g. Sermo 159, par. If. The appel¬ 
lation Jufliai Iwaiut or Mtryta Dominica Ia ah» 
employed by Augustine (ay. ^vmo W, par, b| and 
other Latin Patliciw. 

.dm, the Vulg. rendering of ia not applied 
to the Chriition altar by any early eccleflUsticaJ 
w riter except TertuUion, who ubbb the phroM ‘ ora 
Del'' {dB Orat. 14 fiai). The word ara te, however, 
used ocfiBriojmlly in ipjicripiions i ay. iu on* gener¬ 
ally Bupposed to be of Chrld-iau origin and uf 
earij data—ARAM DEO SANtTTO jICTERNO 
(C7l, voL vilL u. ffJCttJ. Minneiua Felix, in a 
well-lcDOwn pauage, writes ^ 'Delubrmet atos non 
habcnui;** (Cfel. oh. ^2J. Prndentiua usm um aa tho 
doaiguation of tim baK of the altar: 'Altarikaram 
funditaB poBBumdare' («pJ X, 49J; and in 
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tliti hft is followedi pLli^r wiitcn.^ The 

plural aliarUt ts Bometimes OBod with the ngni^- 
euic« of A ripffQJvt The Ettigulu' ofjfariujn U ua^ 
Homednieai life wtiLcrB for cUtan. A Itarium ia 
^lito 11 ^ V a. dte^tuition of the free space ar<ituiil 
the altar. 

The word jnrffMift eame to be applied to the alah 
it&olf on whieh the Elemeiita wetD placed. 

A jror^ ooctin, r.i.. Id Owiqa 4f Hma. Wl.: Uw 

tlauixnti to 1w H^ntMfsttd 'jocrif sAoj^bv' injiwiuithtf.' 
['[ralUr tlM plUTIl] If uiEil In Lhil W>jr Dy AnhlH* |£^ tO, 
ati J/oTctf I'lUm] hi a Ma«{l wMeh bu bem quoted to pnYS 
thnt hie eluueh conUbicd tndM LhaB one altv <b» Mow, | (V 
F[ir [iltervWH,cl. Onndl of Aaxvno<a.B. oeh. 10: Uu« b 
bOt to b« Hid idOce thu. one* adUF * lipw aliariit.' For 
Lbe tide of ohorium to d^ciuVD LlH dpUB mnuild. Ibe dllar, 
cf. Oreg. Titf. >;irt>{. U. llh 'ho jpmu ci a i^faurclL hkviD| 
/dncjtfwd ht aliorw ttiffimta ilkdj; Cl. bl» Hew, Vfwn, p. a 

3 . Material and forar of the altar,—AltaiB were 
oonatiTLct^ of woodr etone^ or metal, 

(t) Altaft af woodL—It i 3 generally agr*®d that 
the oaxliest altamwere made of wood. Thia would 
appear fconi the followiag coiuidoratioiie. The 
earliert ehurchea weta> oo doubt, ordiiULiy dweJUn^- 
liO'i.iiKfl odapt^ to thd special reqiuremeuta of Chris¬ 
tian warahip [mDucheezie, op- oIl liL p. 309 ( 1 ,}, 
and it wontd seom probable that m tlia beginning 
the Encharut wan celebratod at the tnhioa usualiy 
to he found in nidb housM. It is aJw knoe.'ii that 
at the beginning of thia era each tables wore uanaZly 
niado of wood, either square or round in ahapt. 
11112 view in supported by certain very early fns^ 
coca which haTo survjred, and wlilob hai'^ for their 
iHubject tho csODnecratinn of tlm Euehanst- One of 
these, known as the FrUftw Panii, ia attribut^ 
to the diet half of the 2 od cent .; and another, dii- 
eovered In the oemetory uf Caiixtuj, betoDga to the 
laitoT half of the same centaiy, 

iDCspndDcttmi °l b*>Ui ibcHi irwoei wUI be Imnd hi t 

t>t DAOld^ lll^ Friuiio fm njirddiiMd U 1,^ Uh 

Inw« hw the ecii]M «7 of Oilixini iw Fir- lltSf 

Prom both these fFeacoe!; it wotud appear that iq 
very early times the Eucharist was coasecrafed at 
a small thrse-lepgad table, siioLllar to form to tboes 
in use at the period for purposes of rep^t. No 
douht, at a comparatively early date, spMial tablee 
wen Teeerv'^ for the Eucbaiist, and their form wm 
differentiated from that of those ordinarily in uae i 
hut for thu period of tranidtioD. we haveuodefinito 
evidence. That th(«e tables ware made of wood 
ia further attested by certain tcIjcs praBcrved at 
Home in the churchee of f^t„ John Latorau and St. 
Pndeniiaua. These are alleged to be the table used 
at the Last Supper, auJ altars used by St. Peter, 
For CUT purpoee the o&ly point which deserves 
atteutiuu is that theso relic* an of woed!, thos 
evideneing the traditional _ belief tlmt the earlEcBt 
altan were of ihat material. A number of pu- 
Mgea of an incidental cbaTActer lu the writings of 
both Greek: and Latin PathoTi give the ultimate 
cotthmmticn of this view. Optatua, Augusriue, 
and Atbanaaius all mentinu mltara of wpod- 

OpUL d* I>oaatitt. vi. l, wbefE to laja that tto 

IhHiHlim vod Tlui lIIwis oI Uifl I^UhII^ h amn»d'; alao 
Auff" IWT- Z7r who atutw U»t ttoi qrthoJjgx fatitop 

uailDlaBiu wu btatta wlLb Lto w oa J el tto alUr. ALluDr 
mIiiV, ^ JfomaciL, expriBily itala a{ ttic Kllaz- d:etftn>f«] ■£ 
Alewul^ by the OsKPit Urtwclhp^ 0»i It ™« i4 wwd 
yifi 4pii; tti*— Hwidfi, towiTVf, ttaaj httiitr Itot to waa uraiUu' 
withi Bad* of oitor tnaucUIi]. 

It wilh then, i«eni fair to cuDclude that is the 
caj-lloitt period altars were of wood, round or squJare 
in stuuie, ""il resembling the oiriiiuiijy tahlea used 
for demutlo purpoees, from which they wen gtadu’ 
ally diflercntiat^ 

It wan not till after a considermble period UlHt 
wc^en altars ware iltogethcr supcfBcdiisl by Lfaoee 
Ilf atone or meiil. Akhough eoQitcmned by the 
local Cottiioil of Epaona (A.U. 517 ), they cenunuod 
in aome pis™ to he nwd for aeveral ceuluricA later. 
Is Kngln^rt It is related that the ancient woodeto 
■Itan wen demolished by the order of St. Wolatau. 


binhop of Woreeetor I A. ir. lOOS^lOSS), and then is 
evideucc of LheLraecadoual relent [art in France aiid 
Spain at a latnr period. 

lu the East toe material of the altar doea uot 
seem to have been reganlod aaof gnat importance; 
it is, how'ever, Atatod tliat the use of altar* of wood 
was forbidden by the NutoTian Fatriarehi John 
bar.AJgari., at the cud of the 9th cootufy^ 

[Su Cloundl «{ Hhab*, ma, S^tto HXtoat d*cfM on tto 
nblnt; vtot C^tiUacy ol CtorkrauM TOOL c, U (Mirns, 
FL ic^ ltd ^ EoflAnil, WUUaa cl Uauntsbuir. to 
frtitii Aa^, wfao nJatas tto [l*iiiotLli«ti b/ SL W'[iMij:i 

of -KUqru H^ftiuid A>w. <ato fl priKU dMiu fw I'cy 

ytiBC*, Kttu uDnjnuwif BDlfaDr of lii* JfinnlB A Dititprii 
qiiDliEd brio*, p. Sll\ aal Ih* eu* cl lto *tLu ot Ito nKiiia^ 
t«T at 9t, (^n>eUiii quoted by b«m Uirttii*, to A*rigwtf 
itniketUE liitlivt, i p> 1 llr F« Hpala, Hirfotiirt, Ciwai'o, via 
0*1, IdHt FhW lto Eut, t\ umi ni_ Drinsl, BL p. S3S). 

(2) Aliart of sfmw,-—It is Bertaiu that from a 
very early da^ stone altoiTe were is use] aud it is 
K&rcelj to be doubted that thero ia a very done 
connexion bfltwton them, and the tombs of martyra. 
It would aoem that probably, during ibe dune 
period at wbich the Euchariiit; waa I^riebnlted at 
the wDoden tablea doserihed above, in the houses 
which aejvcd iu early tim« for the purpose* of 
Chriatlan worship, it wan nlao edebratod on tbs 
stone alabe (iracrum) wfalcb covered the rdiiB of 
martyra and fonned part of their tomb* (avroKfiah 
That the celebration of tho Eueharut ia ccmotericfl 
was ft custom of Rteat an tiquity ia Indiiputable; 
it is e¥pi«mly oitlered in tlie Apoitoiie LbMfitu^ 
funu, where (IV. 17} tbo faithful are comniunded to 
aaaembie in the cnueterica for the rcmlinK of Scrip¬ 
ture and recltatiou of Paalmsfi.c. for the observance 
of the uDctnmal vigil) for the mart inn, aainta and nil 
the faithfdl departed, tmd alw to oSTcr the Euchnr' 
iatlc sacrifice in chnrchea and cemeterica. It ia 
possible that the same ciutom Ls rcfcintid to as 
early as A,D. 155 in the Xcllcr ^ tlu Smymentu 
relating the martyrdom of St. Polymr^ After 
meurionlng that tl^y have placed the relic* of the 
martyr in’a Buitablo place, they pray that they 
may bo penuitted to gather tbcuiMlves together 
iu that ^ace, and to eelebrato the anniversary of 
hta ntartyidom (Jfavfyr. Folycarp. e, IS}. In the 
LUkf Ptmiifcalit it Ls BtAtftd of Fope Felix L 
(A.D. ‘ Hic DoiutituJt supra memoriaa 

[aJ. MpulcTa} martymm mUnag i^ebraii.^ It 
eecnia, bowaver, nrobablo that this mcaun only 
that he regulated an blmudy caisLing uraeMce. 
(See Pt»uif„ ed. thiclieme, L p. ISti}. The 
cemetoriea thsmsuvea afTord ahandant evidanee of 
the existence of altara, but it is impoasiUe here 
to enter into any discuadon of the many dispntod 
pomta arisLug rnm the investigation of thc«a 
diOliilttieut& It is certaiD that nab all the LomlM 
tortosu/iuj now existini; wore used for the ecle- 
btation of the Eucbanst, hut it is agreed on all 
hsnda that many wan nsi^ for this purpose; and 
instancy ODudr of the slab eoveriug the tomb being 

S rmuded with rings, which would enahlo it to bfl 
rawn out for the purpose of the Encharist. The 
intimate connexion between altar* and the relio 
of martyr* i* evidenced by such passages as the 
worda of the author of the treatise de AioAori^ 
tttj, who writes: * hfartyribos puEsentibn* supra 
mensain Dominieam' {(fJL i pL 3, p. 103} ^ or of 
Augustine, who thus writes of the Jtar erected 
on Die site of the martyrdom of Cypriwi: * Men» 

, I>BOcOnstTucta est: «t tunon meni* dicStol Ctoh- 
ui . . . quia ipea Lmmolatiauo sna parsvit bane 
mmsam, non in ii;na pascat sivo pascatnr, in 
qoa saoridrium X>eo, eui et ipoa oblatus est, oaeia^ 
tur' (Aug, h'emn cecXT. P- % In P^fP’ 
this ednnsriou may also bequated the fanvems lines 
of Fmdafitiu* on the altar and tomb of the martyr 
Hipiwlytus 1 

'TWlftoi nJTOolTtl “*7*^ Bwiiitolttf 

PVDfi^ UH u* dksla Iph. 
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dlfe ■awHotl thwatrii'M<»P^ i n J itTi K BW 
Ada ml mai^ril ftdpOilEA 
.Bn-ml lid JtCvrnli mm I nrf l H i am arEnilc^ 

Iludt IL«B> luinta Tjbri«lu dkjrimif.' 

(Pmd'BaL -n^ Irv^driMf, xl. IBV-lTi^ 

Dnnng th« em of peiBBcnitJiKi, while tba ^uTiihfe 
Wen for Lhifl motCjiAft in privKto houm^ il wu 
DifxeM«i 7 for tb« fnitbhil to bctulia Uic-mwlv^o to 
the oometerie* »nd wtiwoiiibB for the poipaec of 
oeiebnting the Eachui^t mt the tim n of intermetit^ 
ot gn the KdiilnmiriD of the mutynloau. Bnt 
After the Eeafa of the Church the coetom aiwe of 
building ehttrehee iinmeduiteljoireT the aitea of the 
innrtyrdom of fBjngqe Bainto, or of timnEleting their 
rcticfl to churchefl prepoiud far their Teceptien ; fki 
Bt AHbiewb&t fkter period, of buryhig eccloBi^ 
eatieaJ^ perBoniuee bcn«Ui or In proKimitj to the 
•JtAT Ln nlretulj exiBtinjip chmchBa^ It wbb not 
cooiiidered noceaMkry to poe^AM the entire hot^ of 
A uint of martyr j; fngmentB of it would jmmee, 
or even a piece of linen Koked In hi* blooiL Theae 
relioBwere plnoed within Ihe altAr, sg thAt ititamb' 
Lice chATACtcT WBA for Ihn moet |iArt nreservnl. In 
lAter timee ic WAiconiudered rnilAwful to conAecrfiU 
■n aJEAr without relira; and if thesie conid not Ike 
ohtmnHh a leaf of the GoapeK or even a conae- 
(mted Iloatt woa plaeed within it. (See DuCheHne, 
tip. dt^ p.. 4U3, And ennoM 2 of Conned of Celicbytii 
[Chehtca.] quoted there). 

Two forme cf e^tone cJtKr appear to have existed 
in earlv time*—the one aqiiani, naemhlinj; a tobia; 
the oUtar oblmi^i. nnd lesemblln}; A tomb. It aP' 
peAta^ bawoverj, tbat from the 4th ceoL onwaropi 
many forma were in lue. VV'« meet with scveml 
infitonces of tlie table foip aupported by one or 
more columna, and umietunea with a eomhiiiation 
of tnmh mud lablc form. An Lnatenoe of thia Irntter 
ia the oltAi of EiL Alexander, oonabding of a tAblu- 
like etructare,. the nuiua of porphyry anpported on 
oolnmna of marbln, barin^f A aiib^rbclnre, in the 
form of A tonib, conbunlng the reliee of the anlnt. 
Generally epeaking, however, the altar wm, prob¬ 
ably of ue form a enbe^ uivd in the East it haa 
TatAinad this form.. Tbo pitHMinb obton^ foim, 
Dommon in the VV«atv datea from the jMriM when 
it WKB Qwtemary to place relies of aatnu in a aar- 
copbAfiTUB aituAt^ At right englea to the altar and 
immediatoiy bohind it, La ring ite gad looking 
weatward and mpported by the Altar itacif. 

1 3 , and Ed. HUliep^ On fda Sitlory ^ ihe CAi^ian 
Atiar^ p. 14^.). 

[A t«t fnU dMcnirtJkn of luyi esnttn of thto* iJtwi wtU 
b* loam Id Uit tJACL. Slii£h mfOiTiLiiidii will: In foaiid. In. Hw- 
art ’’Aulol,' bat iraHW diit>i]«cl HCOtfeCa oiv flian □ndor thi' 
DUMB of tH kcaJiUn wtHkn th* pvtk^brAUan on prairved. 
8 m, t.jf.. 'Adrfol rAulol do.' L uai a., wlih Ik* 
ttan of ilia fMiKw* ono-Jiiwri Otoe* *ltKr pmoirol ihirt 
alia tb* biWegTaphj *1 tb* ted of IIh pet^t ulrkkL 

(3) Affar* ^ mrfnd,—The eariieat optice of an 
altAT of mctAf is probobEy to be found La Sozomen 
{/IE ix. L), who mentiona the altar of ji^d pro' 
aented to tlni Church cf St. Sophia at Ckmetanti- 
nojde.. by I’ulehorin, daughter of Arced iua, in the 
ea^y part of tho fitli oentary. In tlig next century 
we nave a very full aocoEint of the magnilij.'ecit 
^tar presentod by Jtutinian to Uiu new bnailica 
of fit SophlAr conetmeted by him between the 
yeATv £k^ nud M3. Wg ore indebted for tlnx do' 
acripliun to Faui the fiilcTitiA^f who telle a» thn.t 
the Holy Table waa oI gold. Adorned with preciona 
atoneff, reating upon pllhuw of mild, and that it 
WAB EEirniou nted by a dotuo omoonVm^ anpperted 

by pdfaiB of iilrer i^t, and tcmiinAtlng in a great 
croea of gold (Paur SJent., D^s^pt, itt. SopAia, 
ed. !^ua, vt. In the W«talw>, at about 

the nme dalOf a'o have mention of altAJB of 
prccLOue metal; bnt it la net dear whether they 
were eon^tnictetl of metal or of wood which warn 
covered with motai, Tliceo notlcoa occur in the 
Libtr Pontif^aliSf and date probably frotn tha 


latter half nl th a hth Ocnti^. Enweially worthy 
of mention in this connexion io the aILat of sC 
Ambrcee at Milan^ I'lrohabiy erected befoiw the 
year A-D. d39. It ia f ft. 3 In. in length, 4 ft. 1 in. 
In bright, and tbe m^nm ie 4 ft, 4 in, '^e. The 
front of gold, the back and eidca nf eilver, and 
it U decorated with pancle oonlain^ anhinta in 
relief and with cnankel work. It u prolniUy the 
moot elaborate specimen cf it* kind which has 
auxvired. 

[Per ■ npreduetloD le* DaCL. lUU: and tor flwi 
tesaTt Ukoniain iwmwrtwl «itli tLii attu M to* aai» wort, 
roL L bdL Sill, a 

3 , Site and acceasoriei of the nltar, — The 
earli^t Chrietlan churchoi were cf the lotm cf a 
bBsJlca, and the altar waa naqally placed CD the 
chord of the AHc. Around the apae were arrasged 
the 1011.18 for the clergy, the hiahup'a throne liemg 
laced in the centre, behind the altar. Sometiinett, 
Dwever, it wae placed more forward, nearer the 
centre nf the Dhnrch .; hat thia waa not common. 
UftUAUy it WAS raieed cn ilepo, and aoparmt^ from 
the body cf tho church by a low Krecn or railing, 
not of jalliclent height to hide it from, the view of 
the oongregalion. In later timeAr beneath the 
itepe of the aEtar, waa OOastnictcd a JtTnall vault 
fcon/mno) to contain tho relice of a aaint. It 
became caaEemary from an early date Icr the 
altar to he ooveiw by a canopy, usually dome- 
nhaped lond supports on pillaia, oaUed the 
A&orTHm The ctAqWinn waa made of 

metal or atone, and richly ornAznented. It eervul 
a doable parpoee: Fiietiy,, being provided with 
ourtiuni hung between the pillArs, it eemed to 
veil the ^ tar at certain points in the 
SeCOndiy, it did bononr to' the altar, providing it 
with, a canopy or lEmAnrcvfuni, aa in chat period 
was customary with the ecato of gieat peraonageA 
The date cf tbe introduction of the c£^?nuin ia 
nnccrtiun; it must, however, have been consider¬ 
ably earlier than tho 6th centory* A distinction 
muat be made between Iho ctLstom of the East and 
tbe WeiL In the West it had been, and for the 
meat jKurt is, customaiy to allow the altar to stand 
well in view of the people. In the Ejiatv at least 
from the 4tii cent, enwa^s, tho revorsB baa 
lieoiQ. tho Caae. Tha eifioniiin with ito VoLL* ii 
foand Ilk thn West probably from abont the 
Bth cent, onwards, and poiaibly ewingto Byanotino 
inlluonce. Among other reasoM which tended to 
cAUw ita kHaose waa the eban^ in the slkapo of the 
Altai, and ttn: cuatom of placing nahrine eoo tjtin , 
mg relics upKio it. Tha oibonuin. was wall anited 
tn the original cubeH-llke altar^ which, aa we have 
BMn, wore In UHe in euly times, hut quite tin- 
xuitM to tho ohlong altan evolved in the Irfiildle 
Ages In tbe West. The or heavy 

screen, hiding the 6<rnuj from iha reat of the 
rburch, and tn general nse In tbe Eaat at the 
present day, roprwionta to soma extent the veil of 
thg citoriMm. 

In early times nctMng was placed upon the 
rltar cxocpt the clotha and aacr^ veseola necessary 
for the Eucharist, and tim book cf tho GoHpola. 
5fot even relics or the reserred SacramEnt nught 
be placed npon It. Thia euatom appean to bmve 
prevailed in the liVe^t lor some centnriea hkit in 
the eent. a homily or paatorol charge, attri- 
bute<l^ to Leo tv, fA.D. 6A3]|, permit* a ihrine 
containing relics, the book of the Goepuds. and a 
pyx or tahernack oontaininc the Lurd'a body, for 
purposes cf the vlaticiiin. From this period on. 
Words, in the West, the omomenta which had 
fcrmerly decoraLed the ci^>oriiim were tiansferred 
to the nJiar. At llret these appear to have been 
placed on the aIUlt only daring the Celsbratiou cf 
tt4e lituFOT, bat gradnaJIy it ixkanie enatomary 
to place them there pennAUcnUy. Thus the erm. 
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which mnnount^ th? dame of the 
ftttrl hmi ^pend^ from it^ wu ^Ifliccd GQ the i^t4T 
iteeif. In the Bame wny nith li^hti^ iret m. ud^Ic 
candlestick wu placed nn one nde d the 
opposite to the cWA, later two caxidJoaticka «e 
founds one on either lide of it^ All this had been 
HCcompliahed b; the 13th ecntiir^r. Meantime, the 
dAtrrium having piactlcoUy disappeared in the 
West, emd the iltar hecGnun^ more and more 
Imd^ with tabemadft retuiiuTieai condlee, etc., 
imd having g^erally been placed ae far back 
Bfl pcHudhle ngaiiut the coat woU, the reredoa 
hegias to make ita appeocance,—as_yeo tlie smoJl 
canopy now generally Lb ttae,—which may^ bo re¬ 
garded aa diiecLty cTescended from the ciiorium 
and ^1 that we now hav« to Fapraient lt» 

fltH wNciC j^KTipUan of Ibr tatVliH: of i ChrMbui 
b. > la the 4-pi^iitMaiy bHMfpafittd Ln 

tbo l^DnaliliitMMtf, bt H. & '^T. It)* *oCieDt 

ciiftaia vttki rtawel to rrlt™, ot Bt ArnluTflw (Ep. xaJJ. 131: 
^tUo [[^hriHiul fuper ^Uin . . . M Lmu^TBj futi illtn.’ 
Iht lumllr «tinlivlod lo Leo iv. h piobawj • dogmarcDi h»I 
GbIUo orMn. and li ti)« srwpil-nort ol Uu utdmi ol Ihc 
pre^dinT Uibop [a Ifrdt od of tba prewnt 

kiaEiian iHfiliSraL H wOl b* Jfltitid In Ktpwi. flJT. 

Var Lfaii atoUoo H4 fopodallr Mnn. i n i 1 DUibf, 0a JAf 
^ Ht Chr^idit. dthirl. 

4. Humber of altara.—The primitive oaetom 
appears to have been that caA church ahould 
havo only One altar. Thia ciutoin has prevuilod 
in the East to the present ^y, atthonKh altars lue 
fjtrthd in or sida^dia^s—thfw being 

regordvl oa saparate boildin;^ In the West tlie 
iiriihipUcation of ^lora hu been conunen from a 
edmijantively early date. 

(Cl- T|na ud Fh3a±. f, eJitfd lliO^ ; tir )u4 

(viurnl# . - - If IWwrfTW***' il crvmi»¥w . . * EumMih 
bimtlofis oolj ooB Slur la his 4fKiH^pUoo of ibo gireat toiQka 
■t till! X- ty TIm pufairr ^ogimcliK, tomcUiMa 
□uolal lb tbit »fuwi;lo<iv piOi» OOUklnf. Ilf I fl iwI tB of tbf 
•xlotopis cf Cm oburabis In an* lowd (ot'vlHU} is s vWbU ilffi 
Ot Ibf [iQiuttal ^t*ni <fji Epift, Jilt, nd I'ariJiiiHf Tncl. 
EIL fiL iKlt Ul ironli obrribailr KlrT (4 KlliflllSlic vwhlp lo 

rroenL CJcntnst SL Bsin (ffoOL who of tun 

Uiui OM jiUsr Iji a slocle UnriL For But'mi d. 

Rensudot, LU, OrkPiTaHUivt. U hil m, 3U, m, IW; alH 
0. Hr N^lo, JiUnd. fo [JU Biit v iM fo^lnw f:lkn>i:A, 
p. IBSi 

IL has been sogsested that the multiplicatlDn of 
altars ia a aiagle church onginated in the cemetery 
diapele. In some ol which several or 

altu tombs, are to be fonndr Hut it h dangcrdns 
u> draw any inference from this fact, becaiuQ it ^ 
generally agicexi that many of these finrofofia 
were never tLsed for the puipose of calebracing the 
Eucharist. More probably tlia reosua ia Co be 
bought, on the one bond, in the growth of the 
Chmtian pop^ation sub«eqncnt te the Peace of 
the Church, and an attempt to meet their increas¬ 
ing needs ^ and, on theotlier hand, in the incTBOJctng 
desire of the clergy to celebrate, rather than only 
to eommnnicate, as often Os pOaBlble. It Is, how- 
nvetj difficult to hnd pe^^mgea which imply the 
nxLstenre of more than one altar in a single cliujeh 
earlier than the 6th century, It is hot till the time 
of SL GregGiy the Great Chat we have delinite 
evidcficej out it Is clear that by that time the 
oaStoni was well estahlisbed, hecansc at the retjnest 
of a correspondent, Falladins, bishop of haintonge, 
the pope Hdt niics for the consep^tion of four of 
the thirteen ahani which PaHadins hod hL np in 
his chnroh fGreg. Macn^ Epitt. vL 4Sh From this 
time onw^m the evidence for the multipUcatiun 
of altars in a single church [■ abundant, 

IXKt f I mil Bt Anhfwv, dliEd mbqvo, p. 930*, h i», 

‘ V.liH :k (imrotk la shsHs, whbIIs ihcaiActn pscii 
iBrim' Kfl; (iL feko i'kulliinsal 1401*, £>, ]UUtl.t]u. e. 
uV., pee dive. tur. d* IKwia Jforijrnin, L tt; 

tBE T. mi who Ptaief tl»l AlCoa, twsvp of ItvxtaaOi 

-j . - -lAt bsrina ceiUBOua a aQisber cf rdka at 

.iwi mortyn. Ibsn Icr tenMtlon, 'sl- 

tjjjT ujrikdns U ’itoo liwua Lntrs nuns i^uHtem 

•ecdMia.' In IlirAttb EieBL th* pUh «C ibe cbUFch «f SL CHU, 
bi SiiiiwrisacL prctiirf l-w wvcttoa of PCTentwrn sti*™. 
Sm sM Out^j of hiuerra quolsd ; wskb^ 


d* flii. E«L t ®ri. ; raj»ifuXanla JifgvMip J-Vorarnav 

^ UaJius, L IHt 

t Portable altars and ^antim pi mu m -' The 
oldflSt example of a portable altar which bos sur¬ 
vived is that which was fonnd with the bonoi of 
htr Cuthbertx and is now preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at IJurhnm. It ineuoret Q in. >1 Cf in., 
aad is mode of wood covered With very thin adver. 
Ob the wood are found tw'o crosses and part, of on 
iiucription, IN HONQE ., . 3 ,.. PETttV. The 
earliest writer who cerLaih^ refen to portable 
altars is Bede, wbo reSatee [ifE iii. lOj that, in the 
year flttJ, two English niiasionaries to the Soions 
ud the Continent siTTied with theni an allar stone 
(tahulam altarts vice dedicotamThe following 
description is laven of the lurtable altar of St, 
Willebrnrd ; ' fioc altare ’VVulehrardus in honora 
liomini SolvAtoria oonBflGravit, supra qiind in 
itinere Missarum oblatlgnos Deo olFarte consuevit, 
in qao et rontinctur da ligoo crucis Ckriati, et de 
BudoTO oapitis ejns^ (Brower, Annat. Jrrnfaii,, 
on, 7lB, p- 364}. Froui this and other poBsages it 
vrottld appear lliot portable altara contained il» 
rulica 7ortahte altars aie dcaignatod tUtaria 
porlahilia, ffalaietritij trkUica^ Souietiiuea wa la 
used for a portable lutaT. 

(It hu llHn Hl«4«1«d tlist pHirUhls iJlsn WW* En OU In Cht 
Sa Cjrpftsa, tflt Uh puniH' from Ms wiitim 

(Ke. tv. jiOL tn which hB DWIUH pfAvwn fw «]ilntll9s Lb uh 
( ifUM, Et (nogn^u^vB, A porufali situ to p naut i iiJ st Kodb 
in tbt ohui^ ^ SL Huf*, U 1 OunpH^li, uU to hsn fkalon^ 
laSa GrtpsiyeC Xuiuuui; hut It to wt rrEvrUed H suttKDW. 
W't slw Ood ciUiBr portsUt feltui aimtiwwd st i Urij tul^ 
diitB, U tl»t (rf ^ Wiillrmii (BijfW. TMX tfa* spottto M 
(i»[irfa«i ruw id^scCwinK, iL 91W> ui4 Ra Bcail^EB. 
Hfutioc h Btos inkds hf B woodtoa board, egrend witfa s ttn« 


In the East, in place of a portable altar, the 
uwlintrnaitfm (Gr. a woid of somswliat 

doubtlnl origin} used. It eomdifts of a piece of 
doth ooavecratw, withvariaos eereoiDnifsis^at tlie 
time of the coasocralian of a chureh. It U to be 
UKd apporenUy Ln nratoriee which do not jiessei^ 
A properly consacrated altar, and in other places 
wheio It IS doubtful If the altar has raoelved cott- 
BGcration. 

(BeV Bans, df IM. L xa ^ cil- IL ISOL I 

Qoar, p. eta Bm felio Biuoer, a*., soa 

Pm feuUnrttItt tlm dlwl; siw BEsuidiA, «]t «iL L la:^ 

6. Cotuecratioii nf altara.—It would appear 
that prior to the 6tb cent, the dedication nf a 
church wna aei3ompUehed simply by the solemn 
oelehratimi of the Eucliarist Ln it. No special 
form of conaecratioTi existed. But in the E»se of 
chuiches destined to euntain relics,—and in the 
latter part of thhi period nearly all churchea 
pusaesBod them,—theso had to be solemnly eneloeedi 
ID the altar before iho celebration of the hrat moos 
in tlie obarclt. Indeed it fa poosihJe that the lator 
forma of dedication originatw to a great extcnl in 
the cereaionioJ accompanying this oepaaitio of the 
ralioi tp^ftofw} of ealnio, and, ns theee rites 
Eluetrate tlie hudory of the altar, they may be 
briefly nientiooBd hem A atndy of the eari^t 
Utnrgical doemneute, dealing with the consecration 
of idmrohce with theiT altaiw, revels tlw fact 
Ln the West two types of Bendoe exiated awe hy 
aide —the Roman and the GaHiam; tlw lotto, 
as might be aipected, cloedy rCMinbui^ the 
Byzantine fornmlnt of dedicAtinu. Briefly It may 
bfl antd, with regard to thfl ceraimBies of tho 
conaecTafton of tlie altar, that tbe “ 

of ti funerary character, wh3e the Galiuiaii and 
Eastern rites resemblo the eeremonies of Lhnstiaii 
initiation. In the Utto tho altar is flrat «m. 
secroted by Instratiim with holy water and 
anointing witb chrhun, thBM eorraspoodbig to tha 
ritflO of hfcptiilii Kiijd- tonfirmatlMj ThCiH 
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irionit!^ hnvmg^ Ijcen perJormed liy tlic bl&hop |n 
tha iiTBsence of tlie p«ople, ho la&ves thft tbnrcli 
■JliL pTDoe^di la tbn «|»t whsTfl Eho nlicf 5» 
niraitiiig him, HAviog Imongbi them to tha 
ehnnh, ha thcjn to tho alt^r. But before 
the dt^j^ritia a veiJ is let down, eO thjit the eoo^ 
cludiiig ceremony of encloelttg tho reUce vLthin 
the iiltikr [b not ^Tilnwed by th* peoplo— ’Who 
meiuwliile chimt the PBftJro, C&ntate 
eaHiirujn novum ^¥ith the Antiphon J^xvlfabuni 
S(i7ffti in ffforift. fn tho Rnmnn lite, nrhich il of 
■i funomry ohaUKL^r, tll« bielinp hiet enteric tho 
chuTob and wBJihe» the altar once with water, 
th«i, retaraini; to the door of the churol^ looeiTieB 
tJie pi^nom^. uiil, kcaniupaniod by the people^ jm>. 
oeedf!i ca the altar, where he performs the core^ 
mobjim of the in a far more elaborate 

laihiuti, these wiutitUitiag tbo Tnniin feature of 
the oonaeeratLon. 

IS** DtK&aw, op. n ff. (cf. tlw letter fro™ hpe 

^Ifrahw to ProAltqrvu of i:fE«d Wl & B7> thA — 

Ordints of MniUnyiin uv; (11 UuU TmUU^ b* 1^. 
EaM)«’'Jdnl. J B HiHtf httL UL |h. xlriii:; «ul (Si Um Onto 

</ If. anuiHllJKlbUitijed bj Duebnw, <(p. rit. El 4W; ct «ba< 
tb* (Maitui SitrMmta ifttf^unri^ £ p. S3S; m ^ JTmii- 
•WAfe lAinrjf. Aiiitif. Tob L: umI tor lea Ewm ritM. Oemr. 
EtKAalt^ PL atej. ^ ■ 

f.nBUTUEB.-t!, ButoUfJ, ajsM fttiMAfitlma altart da 
Ifpiw ruKAiuu iHtr 0^01^ ]H>tLb ilffea Hm^rdo epci- 
A^kp iMcmwH nemr, 1*3* j H, Bblurii^^^e Um HlatoET 
D# Ibi CbEiarimJi Atur In J^irkRit^ StritK, IL TL Jh|t 19^ 
rprhra^j n|irlnted>; J. ISIul^niSK A hrit/ SttltHiai 
SruptifV iKt JnfrviiKtim <jf Adiu AUm fiiio iAt 

fUiinA, Ouobtti^, IStt; Canllaal agiu, ^ 
iA4m¥^. JjMi HIjT; J. Covblflti dqiriaUi- 
^ SdwuajrhW da rfHo4ar£itir, Paj^ 1338, iTtiiL »-3a3; 
J. B. djB {toul, Aoru hkrLiL UfTT, f^piL iBS- 

Ducbeanpt ClWfllHEJi bMJijp.- ^ OHoin and 
f MlirlM (Enff, trA IdOdOD, 1KB ; J, A. PeJbridnZ da ArU 
nifmim CMillqqorvaiL nidnviHlt, 1SR'; A >l«al«L Tkt 
ATiAaotyv U/ tkt CkTiAia.n Jilar, tiOttdOi]. mt: Fr. Laib 
^ F, (5, Schmijn; Studivt tlifr (fiMk, Atf CbfMJL AItvn, 
h i?*^**' ' ^ Altar, Udfetdlr rirfiD 

lO Uin Hgb mu*,' Fwtl, tOodon, l$ei, LL tM-GOd; F. PEubsL 
«6r drai eIWh CAriaCi, ,/atrAtMdtril> TubinttOr 1070- 
W, B. ScniduiMHna, JTatff^H JSucAuiati^ tSWE J. bL TUan, 
ZKMfirltfiimaurtW prOiWHUXBUf^. taafttfuri diicAirvr W tra 

iL T ^ ^ Leosard Pass, 

altar (E^y^Alan), — Acoordtug to the bcilIp- 
turoa, oOfcniigR were laid, on mate or stuiiK A com ■ 
mon form of the latter was a pillar-shnped upright 
of wood or alone, on which m Ww], censer, or tray 
could raflt, uid AOinetioin the bowf OT tTAy waS 
tu^ft in one piece with the upright^ In cumbs 
and tempt« the tyiitEial soene of bObiing ahawf a 
tray - nhand “ 4 “ covered with tlioed loaTee of 

bread “f with, meat, Tegetablee, and other 

food, |>Uo^ before the deceaned man or the god ; 
snwli ettmds are aften oceoiupaziiied by a rariety of 
f(^ pn niata. At el-Amama the stands of pm- 
'TtKtPtlB to which the neorgod Aton strotchce libi 
radiating hands are often enrmounted by Saming 
bowle, ^ha|ifl cenaem, perhaps lampa. The fiwn 
drink, isoenqcL and wat«r wtte nrarided for the 
god or the deceu^ aa they would limre been for 
the banquets qf a Hflng man; moft flesh and veg^e- 
tables fleem to have been eaten raw, but in the 
standard Hats df ofTcrtngM roast meat wa« Inelndod. 
Amungst IheValistiBa pf the symbol iA/iei, ‘altar," 

in the 2S'flw Kingdom, ii , the pictore of a stand 

with a damifig vessel npon it | asd in the ecensn 
of that ago the dflemr somerimeH presents luch 
& stand in his biLEtd, with A pinched gooee in the 
midst pf the flajuua, Possi^y this repreflenta a 
kind of bnxnt sanrIGce rather than a samtnaiy 
kind of cooking. The root of Ihs name JtAhtri li 
apidt by tliQ figure of a bivnlw sfaqll which 
ftELggeata that a iboU may Mnuatimes have replaeod 
tils bowl a« the rBceptaeln for Lhe nflering. Apr 


other kind of otand for ofleringi^a wooden frame 

to hold >ari of liquid, Wfe — was named BfA«, 

tills name being eqniaily applied to thooe osed nt 
banquets. 

In early tomb® a flat slab for ofierings, commonly 
called a ^tahle of cdTcrlnga,' was placM bufoco tlie 
pJehp eontsining A statue of the deceased, or in 
some other pln« corresponding. The table was 
oblong, with a projectiori like a spout in fronL ft 
was generally sculptored with a loaf npon a 

mat, and often, with a number of oSeringa in dstail. 
The special name for this tjq>e was probaldy Jbofe/j. 
Such tables are aloo found in the Tnioa of tenipltn;, 
whero they may have beeu plnc^ for the Hrvico 
of the dedLcator'a statue rather than for that of 
the god. Tbo tyjm persisted down to the Homan 
period; it is rare during tbs New Kingdoni, hnt 
was rsTiveU after Its falL 

^Temple altars cm a large scale are very rare in 
E^gypL. Down to the present time only four eac- 
amples have been discovered, and none have sur» 
vived in the Ptolemaic temples. The earlieti^t is 
of the Fifth iPynea^, in the temple of tho &iin at 
Abnair (Bqrehardt, DfU Se-HviligtAum dot Aon iga 
Are-TFb«r-/fc, L pp. 14, 43). It ia formed of five 
great hloeksof alabaster; in tlie middle is aalightly 
raised circular slab, with four 0 ^ omuz^ it, 
Qiionted precisely to the wdinal pointa. Its ex¬ 
treme measures ore some Ifi ft, each way. Must of 
the snjTOEindingH are dow dcstnoy^ to the level of 
the ground. The altar stood in a oonrt before tha 
great obelisk-shaped nKmiimcnl, and waa 
only a few inches above the level of the floor: 
l^ide U was an area specially prepared for the 
slanghter and catting ttp of viotinia At Kamak, 
in an upjper chaniibeT close to the Festal Ball of 
Tcthmosis Ul, Is a great oblong rectangular altar 
ot aJtar.bsse of white' felspar, bearing the name of 
ftain^ m. (Dp. :^3,Wpg eoct aide shaped 
u a wttp. Tetfunesis himself le recorded to have 
dedicated a nnular one. 

A diflermit type of temple altar ui a raised rvet- 
angqlsT platform, reachea by 4 flight of steps. 
There Ls a well-preserved example in the temtilo 
of HatBiepmt at Deir «1-Bahari (NavLUe, Ifeir 
ef-BaliniUp L PL eee afio plan of temple in 
ArehfBoioQKal 18fl4-96, or in Baedeker's 

mcaoiurea about Ifl by 13 ft,, and stands 
in the centre of a small oonrt about S ft, above the 
Boor* Tho usual Egyptian eavetto eomicu tuna 
tcond it, and the top m flat except fur some sliglit 
©oping or creating near the edge. Built of white 
Jimestone, it is dented to the onn-g^ and is 
called a kAtm in the luscnptiDn, like the stuida 
of offering. Another miMd altar i* at Kamak 
dedicated hy TethmoeiB ni.; and a third ib stit^ 
to bo in the lar™t temple of Gebel Barkal, dating 
from Ihfi early Ethiopian Kingdom in tha Sth or 
rfth cent. KiL (l^rdmrdt, U,}. These ara all that 
are known to nxlst. The soolpturu in the tombs 
of al-Aniai^ ihow the chief altars of Atoo to have 
been of this form {l«puiis, Jkntnutter Ui, B6,102; 

Amama, u PI. 12, S5, 27-2S, ii. PL IS, 
“£ PL S, lO). It sesnu as if the lun-cxHis in per- 
ticular (He, Atoo, Anien-iie) were hononreidby 
great altars, i,^. GftJmTa, 

. altar {Greek}.^The altar, in Greek religiou, 

** ■ place. Usual Ey an artLEcisJ stmetnre, 

which » Used for the pqrpoM of making offering 
to a^god or gnda. It is Uhh to bo dutinguisb^, 
on Ihe one hand, from a socrificia] trtnrn vs pii, 
^eh. as wu often nsed for offerings to tho dead, to 
heroee, or to the Infernal deities j and, on the other, 
from n tciAb for offerings such as was often pla^ in 
a temple or before a at a oeramcminJ b^qaet. 
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Hoi tli«n bi i»iw itriet Um of d#[n»n:»iioQ Ln ihhof ■»»*, 
Tb* (flatuiotfaiti MM^umci mod#' brtwtfoa iJi ilt*! for 

tbr iJirmpiiui xodiuid ttrxifii for pflerinsfi te hsHM Uro^ 
Wd by I'l^lliii Qv ^ «tl>rnL knot icrii^yobKTTfd by 

daedal vLibozt. jLkL » (tie cUiet hud; ■ toctdil* 
miJi M HH 0<t«q dBhI 100 IlHCflH W mloOf OflOElElC*, ■ POi 
utj fo i^iJii^Ub tyon P Bcml faUr. 

A moiu owntliU dutmcUon, Stist misht 
neem lo ilepeod on iho tMi(tire o/ Iha ojrcrijiffs lot 
which «n lUtar wu nMd^—whether, for wajnplfi. 
it WM onJy for blciodlo^ Ubatiims, for inccftisi!, tad 
iw < 3 f fruit ftml floweta, or for the el&tiglil^r 
of v-Ktium, of which pailiona were iHartit it. 
The ritual and offcmviis admiisaihlo Ln enen cwo 
wew jiTEMiriW hy the nature of the deity war- 
tthlpped and by iho sacred TegnlaHoiMt of the local 
cult, and the abape and TOUHtructlon of the aJtar 
mast hare dG|rcaded upon ihoH. But, apart from 
porely practical conEuleraLloDj; theredoca not seem 
to be any essential difttiuction obeervod In the form 
of the alur according to the variotw purpooea for 
which it was {ntendeu. 

Some iHMifiuiou of thou^t is found In Lbocan 
of (MTcd etoncf or other objocta that wetw anointed 
with oflcTingi of Mood, oil, or other lu^li^da, bound 
with meml woollen Uilete, and otherwwe treated 
in much the sanin way w altar*. Thle fact haa 
lad uome writoHi to avicrt that an nllnr wm ^rae- 
tinter regarded not merely aa tho eymbol oi the 
god, hut aa hairlnE Idnt rmiuancnt m it. These 
Hocred atouea, which are a survival (turn pnmitive 
Toligious heUefH, are not. however, properly to be 
regarded aa sltara, thongh they may hav* hoea 
Bometunea «j thoftght of when raligiotta thought 
had adsanwd to Tte?i crude conceptiona of the 

dcitine, j ■ I* 

Apart from theae, an altar Beenui to danTo ita 
sanctity jnerely from it« ajirwcintiott with a god. 
or its aedicniion to him- Tlitre was nothing ui 
Greeh ndigion to prevent a_ aaoriheo boing 
to a god on ire j occasion or in any place; and, in 
Buch caeefli tbo convenience of Ihc sarsriliw wonld 
Buggoet tho UM of nuy outeLanding rock or natural 
mound, or, in the ahsenc* of such help, ibe plUng 
together of itanea or Boda to make an buproviiied 
altar {evnwivWa Paua v. 13- £■>; and a 

Bintitar primitive form, ofteu hi»p«l together out 
of the ashes of victims, waa reteined by many of 
tlio mo«L Jatnuus ^tare, luch aa thoee of Zeua at 
Glyrupia and of Hifra at Sanu^ Thla, however, 
implica the r«iJetltion of eaertfieea at the same 
place; the selection of each, plaeee vu dae to 
various canee*. The** may best be c1as«£ed, ao- 
oordiuD tu Hermann's w'^l-known division, ae 
naiTunu, social, and huitoricnii; hnt befoTe we ex- 
amlnB iutancv of theae three rlasKs, it u neces- 
anry to oonBider tho relation of the altar to other 
ohjecta cDuneclcd with worship, especinJly the pre- 
ciort. the image, nnd the bempLe. 

Tlie normal equipment of a Kacred place In Greece 
Mtnsh’ted of a fonpfe, on nffitr, and a precimt. In 
later time!! the temple wu the moat oanupioaona 
and the must import^tr and nonatly eontuned the 
UuogB ^4 the god E but GVGQ thnu the idtor woe the 
emrential thing for ritual purposes. If posdblie, it 
waif phu^ in front of the temple; and in its mam 
aai-H; hut ao that the penoa aaciihcing fneed eaet, 
with hU back to the temple. Examples of this are 
nmnernoa; t.§* the altare in front of the temMes 
ut Aphsa at ^flgina, of .-VpoUo at Delphi, and of 
Ai^hrodite at ^iauemtU. Often, howevtir. it wu 
duflcult or inouuvanicut tn olaca the altar In this 
poaitlciu, and It waa pja«d ohwswhere in the ueigh- 
bonrfacKid, ju in the cane of the altar of Zens at 
OlympiA, atHj of A Iheoe on the Acropulia at Athena 
In eihlitiort to the main altar, thina migbt ha othcre 
in iho precinct, whether dedicated to the same god 
as the main altar or to other dcitiev. An extreme 
is odered by Dlympia, whm ea musny u US 


other oitan ore recorded aa exLBting in llie sacred 
AUia of Zens. There wns nsnally, in ail proh*. 
hilitj, a Jtmad altar for incense and small ofierSnp, 
witliin the tempdo; traces of such aJtam have rarely 
been foond {on example is in. the temple of Sarapis 
on rBCiir Vi. 299]) i hnt they may often have 

bwn small poTtnhIe otk-o. 

It knliiL bo In ratod III tfab (wnnxlan tJut h 

ItnpU In tliwoo WU nett UMuJIt Inikiidtll (» Ifu porfamunc* 
of BHTvhM or tUwsI wm, mtaci bn for tungriasuojM ms S 
It ■CTT^ chLrfjr tC houw tlw km»(^ of lb* roU n™! U* BM* 
pnriou and KrriM; kucfiMUai 

*11 kiiHli, took idw tor- tbe dhnI part smoa tb* 

kltar wlik:b wu tbfir red ?nnlptj |*«»liJon mnmnwe 
made ctoH to tbs ■Itu for Uw uoanunoiULlea of wuicrpm 
or ■ptttitorm. ThwdOrnfnMlbK*M*CWTKl«»taBt>ov*lf» 
illsr In tbn AHLpbkmnk, ond *t Ofyrapui Iaitt wu whobt. 

tDOdstlOfl fw ^oclialjerts nou tb* smi oltu ol Bnm KaUrf 

|jtq ^Hmr rf AitanU* Ortfat* *1 Spona. "twr* tt« ewwnomW 
Bowlna of U»» Bpartu thUw took ptac*. • uipbi- 

piHtrv wiB irortri In Hoftiiii tioien An **flJ*r ipn™ Im. 
Mitut Oiamjjil* Of Uw B^ranldOO. ot SO oJtnf wttt tflt pnwWm 
Of aoooawnwtkii fer ifoctaUii* k U>*' SsoVA* pl“™, “ «** 
DiehfEmoftbtUmJTr. Hmo tlw oftar wu tn* oHiImI 0 * 0 ^ 
rojnd "bk3i ww* ptoowl 4nt prariaoril *™i alwrvwfw 
ibv B««t bollifliiiB wtict vr* had H tlmntrt* on howitoi n«1i 
fttOL At FHt4H, irliniO olAliil lb* (biriipi'ti it Vtul CEtMt, It W 
plHsdcn tbE^dit of lha ORhHhaknlHfb hofn tlw tls(«. 

Altars were, however, not always aasoeiatod with 
templML An altar might be set up on any sacred 
apot, with orwithMit a precinct of some sort around 
it; and aJ tars were ahw connected with th e l^o of 
men, esperUMy in donje^tlc and civil surroundino; 
It waa uynal Lo have bji altar of Zeui 'fltKeiot, the 
protector of thif«ncl(Mure. in the courtyard of are^ 
Louse: traces of fluch an bJLbj an fuand even in 
the poloco at Tlryna. flun it was nsnBi for the 
hmd of the houM to olTer samhee, vpociiJly on 
festival days. In addition to thia there wu Die 
or hearth, uimally cireulai, and Hemd to the 
gedd^ oi tha sanw name, Such a hearth is usuauy 
iDond in tbe ball of palocss of the blycenBran afn: 
its positiDn in the hoUBO of bUtorlcal times is doubt' 
fuL We shonid CKpoct to £nd it in the pojtai or 
open recEsa oppoiite the entretica. according to 
Galen'a dBscription of tho primitive houasr hut 
(tome 9 np{iOH It to have bccD placed in the iripiiw 
or dining ■ room. Tho hearth waa the centre of 
dotnestio life, and it was amrdingiy aonght by a 
suppliant who elaimed the right of hospitality t kt 
a wedding, fire from it waa caj-tied to the Aatia in 
the new home hy the brido^ mother, thus ensuring 
t hs continuity of the domsstie worship, Tho hoaru 
of tho royal palace was the centre of the wophip 
and hoapitiiity of the State in monarthiiiAl time^ 
It WM natural that, with tho growth of democralic 
feeling, Hii* shonid he fraiiefcrred to the hearth of 
the State as the focua of civic fife ; anch a hearth, 
itaeU usually circular, was often euctnaed in a cir' 
cnlar huUdlng called a tAciof ; and the Fry tauenm, 
whore publioliofipitaUty waa dispunsed, wm aasort- 
atod with it. The original character of the pubho 
hearth aa on altar of Uretia was not, howev«r, Int 
right of: tho Fryt^ea at Athens regularly oflered 
■acrihee there, On the sacred hearth in the Pty- 
taneimi SE Olympia tho fire waa always kept burn¬ 
ing day and night. It was aJao cus^mary to art 
up altan in a market-place fayom), n ^toway, or 
other places of oonoouree 1 and t^ saaifiew wnien 
preewed any assembly for political or other pur- 

p niiri i 1' ^ .t- -_l-i-.- ..t .il;**. fnv rim*nflC 

them. 

without being attached to any 

'fhis lummary of the relation of altar* to 
appiUnoe* or coudirioua of religwns or iwisi lire 

cUaflification of the iwoui that led to ths eholee 
of variotu places for allare.^ We may aaajsn to 
natuitd canaes the Erection of altar* on mountom'■ 
tops or in crevea, bMcath aacnm tre^ »vre, 
bmde apri^s. or in other ritaations disungowhed 
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^ thdr MtaimJ ^TTopdings; to Ulfl ume cmte- 

k ilt*™ disdi«t«l to Zfliui 

Kfli^rtn wht^^ liijhtiunK hmd Btmck. «nd othora 
m ea^rntmor^DQ of G^Lmotdumij phenomenA; 
n/Art" perMP* m ertitbtt 

wuiil from t Ii;rla to Mimyohla* ExaidtiIh of idtAn 
Ji^icL owo Lliou-ori^D bn sockl moSH fiiTe Alns^fty 
beeo BiF«n, oap^Dy thow of tho hoiuo ond of Lho 

^ the morlcat 

(d 7 fl^ Sjfijj HHnetlinw find oltor* of more 
AtMtrut Cthjt^ BigniOiluitw, Buch a» the llJt&ra of 
M^i ^ oiStii (a™ of honour) ot Athciut. 

^ AttMhcd to templea or In pm 

dn^ WQ^d balontf to thill C w AltAls that SffB 
llj^orijfin to hiB^ncAlowuea are not bo common : 

ol^dedieabod bv tha GrtBL-i 
^ E]ontbertiiB at Kata* dfmr tliair vin^jiy 

mitfbt be imlQlinitoly 
anlABged if we inclqda in U >JI oltArB tlmt wore iKt 
=pf^. .[a=W «cri(i» „d 

™ eapooiajfy onromoa in latar tiin«; 

Tha /erm and gi^ of aJtara varr verv nrenUB 

^ mound of 

eaith to an efaboraLo t^ihiontion of arrhiteetiiim 

The farm ofa rom,d or oval mound, with the 
Iji laTfiBr e?[&mp|^ of a retain- 
mjy waU of imme jffirt to fiold it tu^^ar, wm to & 
l^iind in many of the idd«t and mut laaodaltan 

of'tL^Lhl^ WA5 MiiHtTqciod 

of vicUniB incitidinff thoao bronght 


* c^umferiuire. rni itaJower plat- 
f Jim, of 151^ Bnd of StJ on ita upper portion and 
A IgaJ balght of 32 foBt. Tha^tar of A^ioUo 
at DeJoa, wluch Waa countod: Oqb of the MVen 
wonder of the world, wm Boid to be coiutnieLcd 

lorm of afUur wbith may U re^a^od aa prSniiiS 

^ as npHtanding moasof reek, either in L loncli 

a"! ** ^ rw-taogular form. The grJ^t 
of ™t)AeropoIU at AtbcdB UTa 

'7^^> ttnoven on the top, hut 

nf i 40 or 00 M Elare. Another reck-cut 

more repiLir ehape, with a platform nod 
^*' '•1^® middle of the Pnvi (rem 
which the oiatoia nddreared the iHwpte, Altare 
fmaently made of Ktono or 
fr®™ ■ •ias3« hfocic if Lhey wereamalL 
lar^ Sm** other etrectiire if iJjey were 

lAz;g^ Sm^ Altiua iii%ht be either rennd ot reet- 
u^ar: there doca not seem bo be any ritual die- 
Jjflf?*?'* hetween the two, except that the beuth 
Pflonlly ciretdAT ; and ao, perhato^ were 
the low ^iaia iidtalde to haroea, and called by 

latarauthijritiee bat reutanpdaraJtara to 

at iMmma!, <.y. that in theHereom 

M'hen the ^tax waa of any rim and fmportaiKe 
the iwtajigular form preraij^ ; and the aftar w^ 
lunally mounted on e b^bi which prejeetod on on® 
«de. and BO prond^ a pUtfmm on which 

the CAcriJiDeT etood. Thta was mmally ao nlaeed 
that he faced towordB the emit: th^, in ih- 
norm^ l^tiom of altar and temple, he would 
turn hu hack on ^e image of the deity in the 
temple,—a fact which alone would ea^Mi toprore 
that the Alter wa* the moat primitiye and moet 
*a«Q^i object in religioUB ritee. Thin ptatform 
^wa of coneidorable eit«it ih great altate, and wae 
boo where the vietinifl were alanghtered th# 
port&nTthat were *cJ«ted to be buret 


aurni^ on the alter iteelf. Aitare intended for the 
ucrificeof inajiyyictime at once. Of for hccatom ba 
WKt nocopanly of veJj large eIk, The dim^ 
■mna of the groat altar bnut by Himon tL of 

Jilida in length atid 
atout K yar^ U, width), of the altam of %«n» at 
^ympiaand of ALhime at Athene, have atmudy 
been mentioned; wJotlHjr example, of medium sire 
la an alter near the theatre at RIegalotMlM wy ch 

™ “l™Jt 3d ft, by 6 ft e indhM. 

>V here stone was not readily available, an altar 
might be wmstreetal of other materiikla ; thne at 
^an^tiB tbe alti^, with iti etepa and prothvsU. 
lu the prwlnct of Apbredite, L built, like tb^ 
A and faced with BtoeoeT 

Altera of aay ooniiderebEceire neoally ooneiEted of 

^ of masanty. iho iii«de being 
aakeii from juicrifioe * 
on which to 

kindle Urt jmcnficia] fire. In the case of ajnall 
atone altm which were need for buret-ofrerinin 
eome fipodjil ft^genient wae neoeoeaiy to pl^ 
on the tep. Aa tk rnle^ actant small altar* are 
pt DU tilt top. Sometimre they are hollowed Id to 
basmi^ ae if to hold lihatione or drink-ofioiinin ' 
g«BW 0 nal|y we find a drain to Jet the Uqnid ™ 
idtar found at Panhoa lx. 

233), Sotootjiuefl an altar had the term of a table 
Duppor^ upon atene lege. A good early example 
e ^ L fouod in the early Dlonyeion W«t 

* at Athena The Jkcoliane os^ 

to Ituiid an al^ of w^ an the summit nf Mount 
Vitluerob, and to let it be copsanied together with 
the Rsonfice- 

It waa mmai to give Bome architeeturel form to 
an alt^, if only in the step or atepe on which it 
WM ra^ ud the mouJiUpg that orcLamented it at 
and bottom. TV here BomeLhing more ekhorate 
wto att^pt^. It often took thn form of Ionic 
volute at each end of the top moulding : those were 
ofMU u u,e «d™ br‘;oU. lUlJi. 

the capttelB of Ionic eolumnt. Large built altera 
o^^^ented by a Doric friwe of 
tnglypha and metopes, Docnpymg the whole height 
of toe Btrwturei an exanmle of this pecura in 
already nicntioood at Megalopolis. 
Of^ m latei- t^es the decciratioD of an altar, in 
whitjtoture and scnlpLure, became more elaborate, 
ine Mtor or Athene at Prieue waa decorated yith 
ifiiSSfk colonnade, and with fign«a in 

rdtef bet ween the coi timns. The alter ofJLrteuufl 
of Epbc™ “ to hare bnm full of the work 
of PnKitriea *nie great altar of Asklepioe « 
Ccrt wa* u ^b^te HtructTiT*; hut the chief 
^ altar of Zmw 

JbouffnoT of a ™t basia. 

Staut IpO ft, teuare, urnsmented wi& the wedb 

kno^ fnere of the gipptemachy, A broad fii^t 

“P the t^f tLia 
which wa* aumumdej 6y a culonLle' to 
this «Btoe wsa the altar projir, «m5StoV S 

beom^npashca An eren I^eraltar than t£Li b 

arelutectural development ^tho 
cirenW alter u to be Mn m the SaX or TAywfr 

1 at Epidaoras; it has the form^ 

a ncoular temple, a-ith colomuidw inside and out- 

^ flTff not PSdallj found on altere in 

An early example i* the alter with iipOot 
or t!«nt^ on ite *ta™i fa« to the Dern^ 
at OJymp^ The chief alter attoched to a temple 
require any soeb mcaiiB of 
idmtlhretiCFn, tbcrngb. t^ere it waa a special 
rei^t be reconled,^ trff. the great 
I k ^ Delphi BtatM that it wm dedireted 

^ the Chiou and a smaller InscriptloD cm ilM 
1 Comer adds that the Chlaiu. recctred the pririlege 
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of for diifEr gift, la the cue nI sIlolta 

to Gther spdi than tba one to whom the precinct 
Inlongnl^ inacriptiniu wenld In useful, kit wem 
by no niESJin unlveruL They waul4 be required 
mlso on HlLnre in puhStc pt^oee; the inscrlb^ 
alter in thu l>ipylQn gateway at Athene dcdiizated 
Co Zeae Uerkcioe, Unfinea, and Ac&iuaa. Where 
tlia ul^^cl of an altar waa oammEMiioTatiTe rathar 
than fur practlE^ ujie, the LnKiipckm would uf 
ooarsa be (njaenlial. Uat ritonl ecdinances it^ to 
Bseriho&ii were uscially Lweribed, net on the aluir 
itaelfi hat on a etela or alalb eet up beside it^ or 
on borne other convenlccii place in its immedLitQ 
rieinlty. 

For the ritual of eacriQee^ nnd the manner in 
which altars were need in connoKioti wich it^ sea 
SACRiFtCiL But it should be added hem that an 
altar wao o:9iially dudicated to the aerrioe of a 
jKuiicular god, and was not nacd for olTerings Eo 
auy other, A good ejcampla of this fa seen in the 
^ty-nlna nltnra of Olympia, each of wliicb bad 
ita proper destinatEon^ and was visited in its proper 
ti^ in the monthly order of aaeri bees, Tliis rule 
did not, how'ever, pmelude a coiunion dedication to 
Mveral gods of one altar 

There aiiated allwy of all tits eedn, or of the 
twelve gods; an IntereGting evampts, probeblj to 
emiire the worship of soma powsra that might 
otlicrwise be overlooked, U odered by the aJtar of 
* the unknown gods' at Olympia, The example of 
this title quotM by St. Paul at Athons fAa 17^ 
waa, however, in the singular. Frequently two 
^pidf worn WoTsbipprai at the asme altv; a oluosical 
inBiance is provided by tbs siJt twin alcaia men- 
tidnad hy Pindar in OC v, 121 ^see Sobol, ad foe.). 
In Athens, Possidun and £ri*chtbeua shared a 
common altar in the £rccbthEam, and in tha 
Ampbiarmuin at Ompus tlie altar has b^n sn- j 
larged bo as to accominodate several dsitius {iluu- 
Tu(d 'Art, 'Et, ISOl, p. ftl). 

In addition to thslr use for the ritoal of aaerilioa, 
altars were also naght by tvpiJiantJt who often 
Bat upon tbo steps, and especially by tA«uE secJb">t^ 
mnetuar^. The altar in a house, wbetber the 
nr that of Zeus Herkeiue, often Bsrved chta pur¬ 
pose; rmd in a temple a EnpplUat would naturally 
place hhDsel funder Che protection of the god eitbar 
ov claapiog hU ima^ or by seating himseli on tbs 
altar or b^de it. It does not, bowever, appear 
that in Greek religion them was any peoaliar jiowei 
in this cunneiinn that belonged to Lbn altar more 
t}^an to any other part of a templn ut preeinet, 
'The right of Htnctm^ nenaUy had clearly defined 
ILmiCa within which it w^ns Inviolable, It IS worthy 
of note that when Cy Ion's /Dllower» had to go out- 
rida these limits, it was to the early Image, not 
to the altar,, that they attached the rope to which 
they trusted for protectEmi. 

Lnuma—fiteciv]«(srL A[X4afPataul 

EltNEST A, GaUpkeb, 

ALTAR (Hlndnl.— Altam, or raised platfomu, I 
play an important part in the Hindn cnrcmqniaL 
The Sanskrit far a Uindn altar ii Vfdi, which ia 
defined as ^an alEaror rmHcd pLu^ ninds of Knaa 
grass *1“ Strewed with it^ and prepaid for an 
obLatLon, for phuing the vcassla at aaaciifice, 
a niace or gmand prepay for sacrilioe'' (Monier 
^VrlUiai^, J.vd- The nriginaJ vedi was a trench 
of varied shape, in which ihs sacrtfinial fires 
were kept, d^ in the eacrlficia] gmnnd. In early 
times in India, when the goda were wonhippod 
by each man at bis own fireploos, it waa a doty 
Incambant on every bDusebaldar to keep the aac^ 
ftro in the altar, from the very day op, which the 
ceremony of the Agnt-idbana, or the setting up 
of aocrihcial fires, bail been perfonued. On that 
important occaaiDU the itacnficer chose his four 
priesta, and emeted Bbeds or fire-houea for the 


Gar^patya and the Ahavanlya fine rcepectively. 
A ciicfa was marked fur tlio G&rliap«tja fltc, and 
a !»quare for tha Ahavaulya fire; a BemicIrotJnr 
area for the Bak^mftgnl or miutbam fire, if that 
aiM was required. The cnfArurryM or olBciating 

S ri^t than procured a tempomry fire, either pro- 
ncing it by friction, or obtaining it from the 
vihag^, and;, after the nsuol fivefald Instratiim of 
the Odrhapatya firdphux, be Laid down the fire 
thersan, and in the aVanLog bonded two piocss of 
wood, f^led umttt, to thu auuificor and hU wffc^ 
for the irtifpoiM. of prodocing by attrition the 
Abavaoiya ure the next ninming. 

There wore different vedit for different kinda nf 
efTcfing^ ao, e.y,, the large Soma altar fnviAircvdjj 
and tha pdhik* vedi, used fur animal sacrifice, 
which resembled, the Wiard wafi, or ^northern 
altar' r the latter was an altar nUsed with csitli 
excavated in fomiiug what is called a cAlfItl/a, ur 
bolo. The Satapattia BrAhmana compares the 
shape df on altar to tlist of a wonmn: ^Tlieallar 
ihopld he broad on the wentum sidi!^ cuntnucted 
in the middle, and broad agaja on the castam 
sids ; for thus slmped tlioy praise a woman.' The 
aliAjfio of sacrificial altom w'as coturfder^ a Blatter 
nf SO' mach iiiiporlance that there wen* special 
manuals in SaJ»krit,_ C«1M SnlhasQtraa, which 
form port of the onoient orautosittraa^ an'd giva 
tho maaanrenieuU tieceasary for the conatrqction 
of the altars. The dlflerent shapes in wfuch Lriak 
altOTM might be couatniGted am mimtJoacd os 
early as. in the TaittirJya iWihitA Thus Uiertf 
is a folDDn-shaped altar built of square brioka, 
or an altar of shape of a falcon with curved 
wlngi and oatspread tail; a heron-sfaap^ idtor 
with two feet; ene of th? shape of the fursport 
of the poles of a chariot, on cquilatcrid tHnnp{le: 
another of the form of two an^ triangles juiued 
at their hoses; Bovgrii wheeJ-ohaped or circulaf 
olto^ tortoua-shaped» etc. The area of thu 
earliest epecius ef altsje wae to bo 74 Mtnaie 
punifu^ the term purufa denoting the bcigui of 
a man with nplifW ntina. The area remained 
thq sams when a diSurent ahnpe of altar was 
required. This and Other nbangqa ocmid llOt be 
eftectod wllhoQt a considerable knowledge of 
geometry. Aa stated by Tliibaut, 'squares liad 
to be found which womd be eiiUAl to two or 
more given sqnareoF or equal to ^e 'difTerence of 
two given snoor^ ; oblongs hod to bs tamed into 
squares and squAxes into oblougs . . .: ^e lost 
task, and not ihc least, was tliat of filing a 
eirde the area of which might 'Squal as clDfisly 
os pD^iblfr that of a glvim aqnare,' The rosoft 
of these op^tioiu woa the coEnpilstion of a scries 
of geometrical rales which ore cuntained in the 
above-mentioned Qiithosfitraa. 

A U*alT owtnvsFvr hu bws {oUa isa m vhctlwr Uhss 
EWHBSirkal nil^ w? Indisb p^wUi, or du* to dmik InftS- 
EOew, Uk nnmnoiii wfl e ri dwtoss brtwoflii Um eKwJtrh UiW 
■ad tiw wrUJasv cE hHos tiirfuAfli' Uhi httfr vbmM 
Uh SpiaiEnt antliliiLty Af Uid SnlhMUtna ud Lbrli' iJiM CCm- 
tauJpQ wUh tlw SBWBt molBcUl ntei m Lbe Bi-thiomta wnki 
fHB to nodErUketf SailrV Orl(lB. tbs man |)nlabd? slUnialJvf, 

Tboagh. offuriuga in ttm ancient Vsdic fashion 
liave bwme ve^ rare in India, varioos kinda of 
altaiB continue in commoD use for ndigioua puT'. 
pcoes. Tbna the prwent writer saw a square mcfi 
mails of earth or clay, on which an open fire for 
dblationn of bnttef h^ been kindled, at the conaa- 
oration of a public lairk near dslnnitta. Hindu 
altars are also erected at some of tha SorhskgTH 
or family cxlebrmrions of tbo BriLhinajuL Tbna 
among tbe Deshasth Brahmoiu In Dharwar, it is 
enstemary, a few days befora the cereniony of 
thread-girding, to roiae a pcrcb In front of tlie 
hooae, on tha wsstom ride of which an altar is 
set np facing eoat. On the day of tha ceremony 
the boy ia batbod opd b seatad od a low wooden 
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■tfltil which l» (ilikted tiiKin lUa wliv, mvii lil» lalhcr 
ud mother ait on either ndq. The chief priert 
klndlea on tho '(Utu m tiocnsl fire, into which he 
throws oJFcfictjpK. t>n the oocMion of e niHJxiajie 
in the Raine rejstc, an altiir about ail feet aw^diure 
and Qfio foot idgh ii miBe«h The bride and bride^ 
FrDom are Jed the marrioji^ altar, and I wo men 
hold m rlatb between them. At the mcniEiiC 
the clolii ifl drawn aside, nod each for tlm Ent tlma 
time seci thn other'a face. Afterworihi the prieiit 
hindles A Kacred lire an the altari and chuiriod 
batter and pareUed fiwin ore throH'n in. The 
monied couple walk thrLeo ronnd tho Em Saven 
heopo of rica ore mode on tiie altar, ond o botet^ 
nat u placed on each of tha hcopiL Tbo hridegroom 
lifting the brulc’ji right foot uloccfi it on each of 
the aevon heapa ■nccfwroly. Among the Doahaath 
Brfihntona of Bijlprar, boj^n on their initiotioti am 
led to on altar culcd A^ufe, where the priHit 
girds thenr with the socred thread, to whl^ a 
amAll piece of deerakin ii tied. 

Lmuma^E^liu^ truML «r tba BiUmm 

hi SiiBi fcla uL (ts^ wltta utu at ibariBdlal 

iTfeiiad trill] Wrii); R, C I>lin, llMoiv af CtriliiaHiHt in 
Jtncunl imiia, 3 TSJo, CUcoUis 1890-1^; J, TJltlHIBt 'On 
tlw dalTiMUlru Fn JXA SSt, niL iHt,, ' Altionwidt, Oltr^IaKb, 
uad MUir m ri ft * in (fT4f*r SlnwriHRr, 1500: A. HEDcbrudt, 
■ eiiin^itanLtiir.'ta, SCruibiuE', \SK ; A BBrk, ' Dh Adu^ 
UKrtluftillNinSatt*' la TQta It. Iii,, IflOI, leos; 

tal. XXJL Dbu-mr, vijJ. rail- Bj ; Mnwl^r ^VTIUuia 
BV^iAataniLiu tad illVkltltmt.lAidQD.Wl, p. WA. 

J. Jolly. 

ALTAR {Japanese).— In Japan litUo dui din *tiftn 
It made between the table and the altar. No 
n^doJ OBUctltj attache* to the latter. In Bad' 
dni^t temple* them in a HtariHi on whieh incenoo 
is ha mt, caJIftl fiSi^n or t&Isvkti^e (' incettBe- 
Lahle'}. Shinto ofTerinn ore placed on fonoll table* 
of anpatnted wood The old ritual pmscrib^ that 
in the oose uf Greater Shrines the onerings ahmld 
be plaoed on table* (or a]Lam]i ; In the cue of Leaser 
Shrineo, an mats apiead on the earth. 

blooh home may have Ita Buddhiot domeotic 
altar, or rather shrine {fiafcuiataa)^i inimature cup' 
board or ahelf when All Unage of a Bnddha la 
da|Mdt«l, ur a ShinU) altOT (itaniu^Eiui) where 
Shinto toKoiu, pictmea, or other objecta of devotion 
are kepL w, G. Asnjs, 

ALTAR (PeivjanV. - —i. In none of the aneient 
Penion recorda, whether literary or injicr{ptional,do 
we find ft generic term for ' altar.' • Nei'erthelew, 
to Infer from tlie aboonce of aucti a term In the extant 
mcQTdr that no kind of altar waa employed in tho 
ZomaeLtion ritnal during the perioa repreaented 
by the inecripGona and Uic Avfihto, would b« to 
presa the arCTmcnt from nej^itivo arideti'M too far. 
Moreover, if the limited vDcnhalary of the tiuKrip^ 
tiona cuntoina no VOnf for ♦ altar, yet the royal 
acmlptor boa left on unequivocal witnieB ef tho 
sauitcnoe of olton in the Mordolsm. of the early 
Achicmmlan\ in the rcpreientadon of the altar 
itJielf in Uoa-relirf over tho entrance of the tomb of 
Darina lEyatoRpiKon the rockamt Nakjih I Riutam.f 

The iitatcm enta of G rcck and Roman authors u 
to the aboence of altan, mid of tftlUpEea and imi£«f!, 
in early Perdon womhlp, wanid eeem, on the nrsE 
viewn more difficult of a oatiafivctoiy explanation.^ 
FleroddLUA, claiming to speak fmm peTTonal ob- 
Ben'aLion and resoorch, stAtc* (i, 1311^) that the 
Poraiana ' thin k it unlawful to build tem^eii or 
olLafs, Impating folly to thooe wlm do to.* Thcm^ 
fore, ' when ab^t to Hcrilice, they rndthar eicct 

* Tlw [JdiJira ^o cl lb* ATwta t'F«di444 via SI, os; 
alM. 17) fonaa m fed victpAta ; loe, oty u M t atl i mlly, Et luan 
uk DHfv Uvu ' ]anl ctt «QPHeTii^. hhT I* onea>TiicKt* 
rather wllft lenj>M iHim wiU attar. Sh, kmaTar, JackKC, 
CiTanrfir. inm. r^, L 701; fW djid p, W, 

by Mm «vc4 «iUmc. 

I Dm iJiiDukloy,^ 4'J((T^Aib ifrafia,f^30«. 
t Ha iai» TnrKBa 


altars nor kiudie Em.' Slrabu (bam o. SO atLh 
writing NDioo four hundred and fifty ywa later, 
rgitcratea fxv, iii. 13) tho testimony of Efemdotu-i, 
thuugh, in rev'ord to the pboMmona of hia nwn 
time, bo ailcrworda modinea Lta application (ace 
foe. rtf. g 14-15). 

It i> miwmiiy agreed, hnwevor, this time, 
that the kind of oltOT With whmh ilcfodohiB, oa a 
Greek, wa* fainillar^u ntised platform in mosixnr?, 
with atepa to oacend, erected in front of the tempi* 
ond undui the shadow of tha Bculptured itatuo of 
the deity to whom the temple woe dedicated, an d 
upon wluch aninial aacrificeri were immolated-^waa 
quite njQ known amongst the Perniaiui for a long 
period after Hotodotua wrote hU Thia is 

not intended to imply that animai nacrifice* os 
wcE were forelpi to the Peraion w^urahip of the 
Sth oonL B.c. For, in the sarue ikOSifaKe, Uerodotna 
(leaeribe* the customa obBerved in sociiiioea 1 

' If any intend* to sacri^ to n god, he leads thu 
animal to a coiuecrated place/ ^Then dividing 
the victim into parta, he boll* the fieah, and lays 
it upon tho most teoader heTb% especially trefoil' 
The herbs must oertuinly b* rei^arded aa serving 
tho prupooe of on altar, upon wbich the dw h is 
present^ for the acceptance of tha deity; let while 
It Hitt Lhere, Lbs J/Vryiu, we ore told, perForma the 
religious scrr-icu (ct., in somo rofipect^ the use of 
the altar of peace-oQcring amongst the liebmwe). 

The same cuKtoin wo* ol»crved in the cult of 
certadn Persian dliinities even In. Strabo^* time. 
' They sacriEce to water by going to a. lake^, tivar, 
or fountain; having dug a trirnch, they alaoghter 
tlie victim over it . . then th^ lay the Eem in 
order open myrtie os laniel bnuicnes’ (ihc. cil, $ 14]i 
Gere we meet with on tramon eubditnte far the 
Greek or roiee^i altar for Lmmalating the 

victini, namely, the tmt^K which, indeed, is highly 
Bu^tgestivc of the antiquity of the method of saai^ 
fining to K»iua of tli*!ifl nalnral divinities, We have 
bafoi* qa whftt is, probably, a rclln of an ancient 
metliod of BBcrificiag which guu bock to the Indor^ 
franian" period, tho trench Eeing the Zoroostrlon 
Counterpart of tha ueJi of the VritmU. * 

There la another fact in eoTinexioxL wiidi ancient 
Pemiiui Huhetitntea for altar* mentioned liy 
Ilerodotus, which is Intemsting, and not, it would 
appear, without Ita eignificanccL *Thc coo-iecrated 
plocaa^ in th* open air whither tho victims for 
Mime of their socrifiiixa were Jed for alengfater, 
were on the to^ of tho highest maujitjain*.t Re¬ 
membering thia and the foot that the chief god 
of tho Pmaians was a aky-god, do w‘* not here per¬ 
ceive Uiur true reason, or, at loAsL ul additional 
ueaoon on thoir |isrt for reproaching with folly, m 
they did, thoM who evicted artifidol platforms for 
aanrifiemg* Tn thesa uonataina the pious Zero- 
astiiiins an.w the altars which their God hod pro¬ 
vided, which dwarfeiL and nendnred anperfliioas all 
other altaio, and npon wldch lie seeing ever to 
dwell os they gazed npou them from thair dimant 
homes. 

Chi the other hand, tho bas-rsHef sculpture emr 
the royal tomb at Nnkah i Rmtam does nut repre¬ 
sent a sacTiOcisi altar, or indicojte' any subatituta 
whataover for the Greek such aa the trench 

Waa, Itj purpOee and ngftiEcanco ox* entirely 
diOerent. If w* wish to find ouiongst another 
people onythine like a punLtcl to it, w* miut tura, 
ttot to the Cl reeks, but to the ancient Hebrewi, Lika 
tha Ark of the Covenant mnongst the IsraeJitefl, it 
wu Hot an lostniiuon t for prisenling anything to 
the deity, bnt the reatiug.pEacg of the most perfect 

"Ah 'Dm XpMCsaibodtiltia^tn; UborMtsuaf wn Bart:; 
pit QltbiriiKlKa AJtiA Imd dARWWOiFfarlKlia Wlwn vilobM 
UIAKoiialnibiiAtitAwaBHtat,' ZBMQ.'nA.'iw. pLSUIt., vCL Id. 
ff_ 

^ {^umiwii UM KM At 'JUfta oIsCM' (WpiiAa> UBOAett th* 

IbbrswaflKSi', ^ da 
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iymlHjl a[i4 trncat rUiihle mKoifostAtioa ctf tho 
presepBe of tlut dlvi^t aamidYp tiio ucrad lira 
The li.^e on the fock a, k Rre'mltiiLr, 

alteptin the nAof eiich alUn tfae Per?iiuiii 

lodj' licfa» the difAtli of DariD*. 

Of Lhe fifcct thfut the Per»Uw TeTerenra for firo 
ffo«* buck to a very eiurljr period, there can be no 
aoubth' The prominence or the A^f-ciil L unoa;^ 
the Indians u veil &N ths Injuaru shows eon- 
cliuiTelT that it wad part of that ooinmon hentofre 
which the Ihclo-Iratiliui period bequeathed to them, 
Aud the refoma of Zorweter had, no donht, bh 
one of its raunlts, the iittenGidcn.tiQCL and e^tenmon 
of tlie reverence for that alemEnLt 

Whan we remember that the divluo flainO had to 
be preserved vriLh the most scmpulous can IrcDi all 
pOft^sihilitf of oCKtitainiiution,t aswell u niaintained 
ever nnextinguuhod, ittsnatnral to oondnde not 
only that from early timea there mmrt have been a 
protection from cliroatip and atmnipbena danjcicni, 
in the form of roofed ami walled Ddihocs fwo 
TfcUFLEal,. boL that it would lie ctiually necessary' 
to cirmunscrihe it Ld eome vessel, and raiw it auth' 
dently high from the Jloor, so aa to guard It from 
being polinted by dust or inaecta. And Lu the 
repreKcntalion on the rock these conditioni are 
fultilled. 

In formation, Judgin^g from the baa-TElisf altar,| 
the Adkcmerttan Fire-ol tar aoema to have conabted 
of (irl o nitufiive plinth or ^IcvtaJ, witli {h) what 
appeam llhe a stone slah> of some inches in deptli, 
msLing ufion it, and which may very imtnrally be 
regaroed as ihj prototype of what la now ao wdl 
known as ;1 {p} crowning all, the sacred 

onif now called the ^tfuA-dcin, Che * hre^ontainer^* 
wherein the divine and ctomal Gro burned,. 

Even in those early daya, prohahly, jnst aa in the 
time of Strabo H and Pauaanias ** [c, fbO A.D.1, and 
in modem Firo-tempica, this Mtoitd vessel was full 
to itantmcist capacily witb thr {ydiesof preceding 
days,, and upon thew the aacred iflame waa kept 
bnmlng day and night with ImienKe and saadu- 
wood. 

Moreover, from the days of Cyms onwards the 
divine dre homod, not only in tbs sacred vase con¬ 
cealed in the Ecclosion of the Atath-^t^, but it-, or 
at least an inferior form of it,-it mvimably formed 
part of tbsreligioas proeesvions and royal nrognsaef^ 
of tho Fersion. Idn^ Xenojilton, m doficiibing 
Lhceo prooctitsiom VUI. iiu 11-13), tells em 

that * after the third ebanot men followed carrying 
fire on a large altar' ^icydAei), 

In what reepeck if at all, the difTered in 

form from tho altar of the Atiuh^nh, wo arc unable 
ti> say* The word which Xenophon eny 

ploya^ Is varioujily iranalat^ In paMsgea where it 
occurs as ' hearth,' " iroraued altar,'' brajiiar*' O^s 

' 3m Tea E-’HiUQuKLt JavtJ, 'Die Iraabeliv Itdlftm 

and jhr StiftEr r^nthniln' |q Prru^riMeJbt 

[XKXvtJt pfL, ■-!- AIa, mialhwtlJil, hL KurfattlidEn', ITalh. 
ISU, L FF- i aad CorUtel], ' KAfei^mw [0 ZbfDUtEV Lo 

end AVaMc LiJenLnn' iq in iliinow 

e/ Hmrw iP™^, jrp. M-+7. 

t Bn JKbOB, IiWMElfr, tkt Prtfiut ikf antwitl irtkn, fTp. 
90-1(10. 

t Bet Unlalnjr, VAtwrpaU tip ^ww, p. IR, a 9 . 

I TImtv It H- Kvnn t« tbliOt that uh k-vfa lu^t rtal nn- 
elloTt brvn Mtl. Af Uti rodl U I Rditam WRt pt 

Ume 3e Utt kn the winUu WOnSip mi MBJ ptrloil |q ia< milMT 

Lbt Eorqutflui ntiaHo. (Stt Jacaion, /trvfh, /^ad awl 
ft ™l HlVTOadeB, p.»). 

I' JUd£^ IVUvrl <tddlkiji 4«- pnWUtnwDt 

locmt dc idr-mtA ." cA H tttat k fro CbnHsUltf, L* Zrsyl 

.tiacW*, Ml-1 |v bd, petal). 

\ middle ef ( h wi i(tb« (In-tetimdAj ban alCv ,«n nhlch 

!■ q BTeatdiuaUlT ol tahBtVsfcraki, Ejk eA ( Ulu 

' f n the rBwpTtfl oIUm mlaiu loen It a roetn wbMa ndm et 
m roloiir pcj»f IBII^ tfaat ot pfdiouT aabn ue froail ... He 
nulldiT vDod u]*aaUie allar ... theenodhiob«mi 
iba Eahn wilbrot Dev' (Pv^malai. v. fT. SI 

t1 Dlvak^i L’JfrtpoU Jt p- UK ‘ Tiele, Grmclkifjfn^ 
Mm dnOmetfiirnM in Afn,0<id3uiA, bm*l a. ^ ilLvik, pf. an-t^ 
anuCeEtlaia. IBDL 


would scarcely think tbai this portablo altar wanld 
Include tho massive support which sflcuis to havo 
characteriiod the tomjrle altar * |bat see on &umui* 
ian altars, below, 1 1), 

Sohfos {wrote c. IUCk8T3 -^D.) ntat« that cho 
porta hie altar woa lesfl dabomte than that in line 
9T1 the At(i4it^{^A/L' Quintus Curtius (c. 64 a.u. ), 
hewev'cr, OHierts Uiat tlieao royal altan wore mado 
of ailver.t The latter atatoment may refer only 
to tlis Atash-ililn. Tahari, the Arabia liisLoriaq 
A.D.), trlatea how Yazdijbtl lU., tho last 
of the Saeanlan king^ oainefully dejiOTted with 
him tlie sacred lire, in its ht loceptaele, from plaw 
to place in liU harried flight before the oonqiienDg 
Arn-ho, 

From the tepreseotatious uu tlio coins of tho 
period,7 we learn that the sacred hrv was not ca- 
ting^hed upon tho altar during the I'arthum 
dotniltation 1B.C. BS^A.D. 2aeh Unfortonaldy, 
these coins do not asaisb as very materially in OsccC* 
taining the oonfoTmatiun uf the al Lar at this til^lO. 
Altliimgh the Fire^altar is a common type on the 
ravers of the pieces of tlie period, they contain only 
the A foM-dda, having os aupport tho lower part of 
tho Fjco-lomple or AbtiA-^sh ; that Is, it ia only a 
convention, -6till they serve anniciently to Bfaow 
that ia its luaia element, the ^tiah-ddn, the Fira- 
altfir of the Achtemenian# had petflisted and sur* 
vived the shock given to Sforoastrian ritual by tJie 
conquEsb of Alexander and the rule of tb e Araacida, 

It is iiosiuble, thoogh this u by no meotis certain, 
that it was dnruig this period | that the vaered 
places on the high mountoiua, udder Lhs infiaence 
of forcEgu cults, gave room to tomplea, in the 
clisaical Mue and consequently there Kroso 

the acGom [innytng altar for animal aaerilicei 

(ef. Straho, foe, cu. S 1^^ Also Xl. viii, 4 ; Pamunlaa, 
f(K. fii.J, 

Otherr high n-uthoiitleif f| are strongly iodmcd to 
BBiugn what an, admiltei-lly, the extant Tcmaioft of 
one of theso temples, the fumoos temple at Kan- 
gavar, to the time of Artoxencs tr, filnemgn) 
{404-35it B-Cr), when, as we learn from oevend 
Bources, there was a sttrlDiu dscadenoc from ortho^ 
ddx Zoroastrisjaism, and a recrudesconro of ancient 
cults {cf. J. H. Moniton, T^inktr, 16B2, vol. ii 
4116-400), Tlio lait word on this matter is yet to w 
written. 

On any theory, ws are certain that in the Grot 
century before our era twodnsusef Allont, atlen^ 
weis Used in Zoroastrioa ritoa-l, namely, the Firo- 
altar of tbe AtusA-prlA, and the AocniDial al^ 
attached te tbe tomplea crootfid to Epcoilii: Fcteecui 
divinitii^i. 

Was there not yet another altar in nac nt this 
period t fTertaiD statenkento in the torse aocouat 
which Strabo gives (fpe, cif,)ai the religiocui prac* 
tires of the Ferauins would seem to justify the 
infetenoe. 

We know that tha tumplcs of thoM FerHioa 

*' Outn l» wqqptiirov piftt/tn oonjiLnuti dsnii to- vUlw, 11 
Tihult tbotm dM prr^H wnlmlqqt* pew kwimk m rflEpasit 
UDf Unto ntoiaie, ci k ml n'TivtialtJaauli «i air:pvite quuv* 
wnrt qu^aecMn.HWAidT mBjjMi Ttd« 

19^ p. lU [aiMaa p-f’erawqMwtiqb^JilTernii'rrnteoiir 

U4i pi-rrr. nv hi. HunrUi nntociuoum, Zur 
A rmrotnu vkI dro frpim, fruyr A*r 4iator {au arw- 4 ntw*. 
tidUa dit StbfOf), Lelpllf, IllTS, p- T* D. 1, 

I ‘Q?Uq qiftnn q|iiQqii enl talk. lltaJi, qnno Ipn HC^m 
«t atoiBom veeaboat, antmUi* qJurfb™ jirotfivtoiar, 4|afl 
pfOllml TBlrluai cSriiLca tUHtant ^ (til. K, V 

t ■IhMcaliii wqro not pan □! UW iiatlwHJ hwHa. 

pn^to, to tiM H^-lTHHpnidfot ktogs nt Herka—Pvetoin tha 

jiaiTOWci aenro. BM.Vaw(*iiiffta<Wia/al««,'rarU^OotoB(^ 

bj PVt^ OardnsT, p- S'a™. ^ ' 

Htd Hpsdihr juiiCt'niiirfj--fiwq. PhU. iL 

JVlnrtinia(K». OrTold, HOC, JStmiir ntr lA A iiWtoww hTM 

f'wrrids, pp, <a-ST, PI. LlW AllotU Of 

tain Adt HHWfu^ a !■»> ■!■« <1*kOrotroaat^toSMJ J, 

dm Barikoinmtiri, SL frUnhoTp, ^ 

WroWoj, L'Art Anii^tuidia /*#jw. pt v. 7-A IQ-Il, 

I Sm Fnrto, jFw awd .Pmror, pp. aS-Slt. 
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iliTUUtJM were iwpair«,tB and disUntt from the Fie^- 
toRp]«s or Aiath-s^ jSttmbo, Joe. eij. | IS), flnt 
Strabo ArfJds that to whiVtcvor dirinit^ the PenlaliB 
•fccr^wd, they Brat luidieaeed a. prayer toBre, 
thtijf devotioDB then> u new, bem^f perfomied io 
the fi^rwenDo of the aaicfGid elemeat, Fiirtfaer, In 
de^^rilfin^ tbo BncrtfiFe to water ne menlionnl 
above, he adds that they took care lest any 

of tbs UochI abotdd spurt tnto tho Ere* The fire, 
La tills caae, cannot have been that of the jftatk- 
but a fi re on eunio kind of altar or hraHisr 
FTGsent at the plaee of aacrlBce Tfaia Bis 

would natoi^ly be of an inforiDr gnide to that 
used ^ the AfmA-ydA, and eense^ttcntlyit U ^ite 
coneeivable that it may have nerved both for boll ■ 
ipjf the flesh * and for rcpiuaenting the lire of the 
At^A‘pdA aa the sjuibo] of the natare and pm^ 
cure of the deity, betoWr } y}. 

If the inference is roirect, wc have here this 
jauent, so to speak, of tho Ffre^altAT omployBd at 
the preMnt In the liatAna\-CWt^ or place 
whero the reli^oba Tit 4 Ba are performed^ 

2 . OoSaiHuiiancoiiuiof alljwriods^tJieFlro-nltar 
la a oonstant typo, modified,, ae it from time to 
timA On some of the eturlicr pieces wo observe 
that there are, altanhed to the slden of the altar, 
moLa] feet f in the form of lions' paws, which is«rm 
to j^t noon what were probably Inteudcd for 
handJee wherewith to carry the altar. It is, how* 
ever, conocivahio tluit theso were a fsatoie of only 
the naovable altar already described, but were not 
chanieterutle oi the altar of the How. 

ever, in the later ooiojiof the maricMi this featnie 
dboppears, and wo liave merely the central sup¬ 
port in the form of a short eolnnin with a iatsa, 
and crowaod, as in the older eoiiu, by tbo AddtAt, 
whi^, in ti^p supports the J'ffuA-ddiw; 

AVhethcr it was the ureat lefonn of ZoiosatTiau- 
im Inuugnrated and devdoped by tbo Sa^nutn 
kings that abolished tie praolide of animal aaari' 
fice, or whether it hsd fallen into dbrnse before 
the rise of that dyniaty fef. Djcalafoy, L’Arrt^t 
<u p. 44}l2, Note !f), there can be no doubt that 
ftoni Sosanian limes onwards no placea for real 
i>acrifioes are to be counted among Zomtatilaa 

OltAISU 

Tbe ^jJya-ydJu was tuj donht more eatensU'e 
than a mere shnne for the Aiath^n qf tlia 
Bahnun Fire, bat itc reniatUEug part was the shelter 
of anO'ther, only mfezior, Fire'altari already con- 
jectured to exist in arlier times, namely, the 
arnsJl Fire-altar of the JnwAivaA-lxdA (as witness of 
this, BBC tha elaborate ntrul of Avest^ Vejui. r. 3 ®, 
et&). These are the two dasaee of utars la use 
oiiione the ^kiroAStrians of Perma and the FaieLs 
of India at the present day. 

3 . Modern Plre-al tars, while always letsiiiine the 
two most eseeutml out of the Ihron ports of wbteb 
^lasanian imd, pcohnbly, as we liave seen, earlier 
altsre consisted, namsly, the Ado^M atid tbe.d JotA. 
rtiB, vary somewbat in the form of the latter from 
Cbr>se foond on the coins and sculptnroa. 

The Atoth'dam seen hy Am^uetil du Perron at 
Surat fsee 2«iui Ateifd, li. [d. x.; Darmesteter, 
ie Zend AneHa^ L pL Ui.), consisted of large round 
vflses of metal, much like onr en^cn Bowor-viyiefl, 
with a foot like a goblet and widening upwards, 
the larger one measuring three and a half feet in 
height, and Lhree ib dlahreter at tbs brim. Each 
fitood upon ice Ad^M, abont six Lnobos in height. 
The sLbq and degree of el&bontion wMcb r buT . 
octeriie the Ataih^ddn depend in the Bret place 
upon the wealth of the oommnnitj worahipping 

' Ami Sa^RoKH, Fiw» flrme XfiwTaiei of 

toL UL tlv AS9., tJM h Arrf a, 1H71„ 

I Ot* JfvflL C^inmL, Ptw ttrrin. ^ 'Suakii Coin,'' 
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at its sl^ine, and espeelally upon the <^usllLy of 
the fire it contains i whether It la iha Bab mm fire, 
the purest ud most sacred of all earthly fires, or 
the AJojA i Adar^n, the fire of the second gTade^ 
or only that used m the leaeAnaA^iAAnfiA. 

The larger oi the two Bre-alt^ which AnqnetU 
aaw was that of an Aiath i Adflrda, placed, of 
course, in the Ataeh^ah ; tlie smaller one was 
that in uiq in the Isuehnah-Gnh, Thu latter 
contcibfi the lowest grade of the hiorarehy of 
Bscred fires; ft la the representatJve, though nqt 
the cqniU, of the Brus of tlje Atash^ff^ (Darmq- 
etetor, Lf Ze^ A iXifa, L p. liUiy In front of this 
altar tbs priestly rites and religious ceremomei 
are performed {see SaCKikice and Oyi Eiirscsl. 
In large temples, ancli as that at Kolaba, describ^ 
by Darmestetcr ciL h there ore as nuuiy os six 
of these sm a l l altaio, whuna as many X^iiis of prUMtS 
are able, slmultaneopaly, to perform their minhitre- 
liana. This is the claw of aJtar faimd in the 
numerous dadgs/Uy or smaB eiuipds, wJiieh have 
no Alath-g^ attached. 

Unlike the sacred fire on the ultars of the Atmh- 
gdkt, the fire of tiiese altars may he allowed to go 
out, and be kindled again whenever ihe falthfnl 
ZoroostriasA assemblu to perform their devotiona 
and cersnionies. A nmnTl alter qf tills cloiu U 
found also in oil pious and orthodox Zurcaairian 
liomcB {saa Dieulafoy, L'Acropals Sim, H, 
xvih 

C-iTHima—H h nlEidpd worb hav^ tn^wlj b«u r& 
ftmd [a jq. tiw Wjr at Um utide, Plcnllafar'J 
foie dr Hrnf, Ik OEOB. (PulM, IWMitX li tbt Ofil# murk vhke 
tresis, wjUi utythinf Uks taljiiai, of sitcirai u mu m 
M«dmi aOmvr ScKtend neremytsoa ia OrvA uul Boraui 
BiipHn hsn bun cotiorud ud tniuktMl by (1) WUuil P*rn 
p- DhbUj, l»ia; (ij HaoE, Bioau, 4 tAr 

Sartrd XflBgwgt . . , dihf Reli^jinn oj tht ilonir, Ik t JL, 

UmcD, 1384 . Tfams t^irerhs wntale otiur nlsvaat hmiur 
M r/uMbra inKun, ■» Aaqacli]. dn Parrui, iTiind XkWs, 
^nw«d4Z«»aWi«,vom. ^hIhHS-71, v., Psrii, 1771- 
C. OS Uansi^ J bmoi, £«vn Soret du Settdimn d* ZvroartT*, 
f'S', It R l&ff.; DanDSitetet, Lt Znui XwWa, iql. k p, lix- 
IslU, P£ vl, l^irU, taw:, Edw-ar^ 
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ALTAR. {Polynesian). —^The Polyncahm alUr, 
□r fain, was safientialfy a tabje for tbo gods, and 
was soiutrucCcd of wow, thus funning a atxiking 
contrast to the stone altars found in practically oU 
other parts of tJie world. In Tahiti, the alior w« 
nitnet^ either before or in the imuncs, qr temple 
{MiHrenhqut, Foyngf# nm: Uu du Grand ^edon, 
l^oris, Ht37t L d j0-d71); while in Hawaii, where 
the nyraiuidal num was replaced by tbg Jisidu, 
the figure oi tho god was put in the utner sport- 
mont to the left of ths door, with the altar irnmnli- 
otely in front of it (Ellis, Foi^fjueian ^ktenreSa, 
ed Lindqn, iv, 8 &Jl The mual type 

cd the Polynedao. altar is sdutirahly desiribod By 
the mleakmaiy William ElUs, as f^lows (L 344 - 34 ( 1 ; 

Frowi^me Poynptf, ParU, 178fi, iL 153-JB3' 
S50t i\ik -3S9]i: * DoEn 6 itic or tlio&o CTHted 

the corpse of a de^ed friend, were *^> 1*11 
Wicker struc^turea ; timae in the pQ:1;Jtc temples wore 
laigo, jmd usi^ly eight or tun feet high. The «ir- 
lace of the altar was AnpxiOFtod by a nnmhex of 
wo^^ poate or plllore, often ouriqiHly canml and 
polishod. The iltare were covert with sacred 
hoEig^ snd emamented with a border or fringe 
of ncli yellow pJbntain leaves. Beside thes«, there 
Were smaller iJtan canneelod with the tentples : 
Mme resembting a smal] reund table, snppoited 
W a stngift post lued In the greund. Ukcusioo^ly, 
tM cvcfias of the bog presented in sadihoo was 
large altar, while the heart and Some 
ether uitemoi porta were laid on this smaller tllar, 
which was eaUed a fitia awk OUhrings and sacti- 
nwt of evary Iriitd, whether dreawd or not, wens 
placed upon the altar, and reouuned there till de- 
cnmpoeed^ A Tahitian altar b dencnbed and pic- 
tnred by Wilson (dfistKMuzry Vestage to JAcFoiijAcra 
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Paeijie Loodad^ 1700^ [f' SLll'Ba beiDj^ fortjf 

fwt 3ua^ uiil fiflv«a nod Testing D^ niteen 
wooden pilXin ei^lit feet in height. It wma eoTeied 
with thick mntting which himg down the aida in 
fridgoa, luid od it was a fottidg tdle of ha|fe, tartlet, 
hflhg plutuna^ cooodutn, and otOAr olTjarutge. S^ince 
the Foljititssiuu liad no buTntHS^ringB, and since 
the encnfioea to tlie godi wcfc, of opursnj tabu, this 
UDiHVvoiiry prooedniv was uEvnvcud&hl#. In Tahiti, 
the Tictiid WAS naiuUjr dead whcQ plwd on the 
/ota^ and thcTa WA» a!ao Stone altars on which 
the hoads of human victims were placed^. The 
tvM of altars here deeciibed did not differ mat^- 
mTjt from the clans repreflcnted by the llawailan 
rvre, on which haman viatima Were hdd face down¬ 
ward, covered with aacrihecs of sacxed pig, and left 
to decay iELLiSj i¥. 162}. 

The earmo dutinctloa which prenJls among tlic 
Melanesians (wh, see], U foond in the Folyncaian 
altars, which incladc not enly the fata here de¬ 
scribe^ but also thd fata tupapaUf or altar for 
the dES^, which was six or seven foet in height* 
and reoeiTcd a oorpM immediately after death. 
This/aft* iupapav was covered by a cloth which 
protected the dead body from the ciemonts fMoeren' 
hout, L 470-47 Ij &47); to the eoipse food wna 
dOer^ daily fur six weeks or two months. This 
coTciiag la also extended in the MarnueaUr where 
altars to the tikit and spirita of the aead am fre¬ 
quent: along the roada and hy the house* fWaiti- 
Gotland, jlitfArvpcfnyu dcr Notwvittktr, vi. 3fiT, 
Leiprig, I9T2; cf. CkMik, it. 301), to the email irUlnr 
{il^rant La Zi'diriAropcf^fci 4 j<S- 4S4}. At tho 

md-H* foia^ er altar raisuig, the altar was decorated 
with mem braUchas and cooomit leaves, while the 
cdTeiriii^'s were pigs, ulantains^ and the like, but nut 
hmuan sacriticefl (Ellia, L 249}. 


LwCSATima—Wiltx.tTerluid, JRlftfwjHpjl dOr 
tiOtr, vL 37BL SS4, ieT-S»tL*fp7la, U£7!Jk 

LoTia H* Gluv, 

altar {Remaah—^Incb of what hae been said 
alont altar* in Greek religion applies bo Raman 
religion alao, especially In the cau of ciutoina 
or rituala borrowed from Grceco. Indeed, most 
trealisca ot articles do not make any dUtinctlH^ 
between tha two. Here only those cases will be 
incfltloued as to which we hnve_ indewndent erx- 
dance for Roman practice, qt in wnich Roman 
practice difTersd fmm GrselL 

r. As te nnmej, Vatro {as noted by Servios, 
It amerEa: *Diis bupms aJtaria, ierres- 
triboB ams, inferis focoe d'lcan.^ Rut this dutiiEC- 
tlun, like that between and In Greek, 

is yj no means universally nbeerved hy Latin 
writers, thongh Lhem Eocau to be a general im¬ 
pression, in acoordanen with the ctywaiogy, that 
ttHaria are usually higher structure^ than arre. 
l^fty nltare were thonght suitable to Jupiter and 
die gods of beaven, low unea to Vesta and ^rlh. 
Natural or Impro^'h*^ altius, ecpocially bhoM bfiRb 
of tnrf, are familiar in ].atin literature {f.^, Horace, 
Oti. IIL tiIL 2-4: ' E'CMlLaBanecnTba iu emspite vtvo'h 
Bnch aliare were set up all over tlicoountry, sepwl- 
ally in connexion with aacred groves or tree*: but 
they tended* as Greek induence spread, to be super- 
Ewded by altars of stono or ntarntx Somo' of the 
cafitc^t and muht sacred idtam iri Rome not 
to have been attuchod to any particular teuiplc; 
among thi^ wero tliO nvvi Sacred to Her' 

cnitt, and tits my^torions aubterrauoaa altar uf 
Camus, which was uncovered only ouco or twlco 
in the Tcfti dnring EostivsJs. 

3. n hcD altars are sssoclaLcd with tAmplas, their 
p04ilKm varies. VitruVius |!V. vlij.) statu that 
altars odglit to faL-e east* and bhould be placed on 
a lower level ttum tho images of the gods in Ibo 
templA, in order that the worshippers may look up 
lu fcKmn Tbo orientation of tempba bcutg much 


mom li-aried in Italy tlian in Greoce, that of the 
altar varies also. Roman templo* are nsnallj 
raised upon a high nbetractun approached by 
su™ * and the altsira at fhi^mpeU are nsnallj plaeed 
eithar in the open area in frimt of the ste^ or on a 
ptatf OTtn part of the The sacrihi^er appeara, 

from bitb pDairiDD of the sltarv,^ bo bavo sLu^, in 
some casea, with bis i< 1 de to the temple, in sonio 
caa^ with hts buck to it, Hore, as in Greece, the 
tLsagn SMmJt bo shuW that sanrifices dflered tn a gud 
on hii altar were not directly offertsd to tha Lmi^ 
wliieh symbolued his prr-tnee,—that. In Khort, vro 
have not ca*!^ of gennine ' idolatry,* Bnt, in the 
scenes of sacrilin] frequently reprenaated on Roman 
lelJefd, it is Dommon for cltbor a renognixabla 
temple OT a amsll statue of a god to be indicated 
bebuid the altar, probably as an arlLstio device to 
■how to whom the KUitidee is oUernl. 

3 . There were also allnrs In Rutnu AatMCf. It 
appears bliat* in primitive bonee* in Italy* Gie 
hearth sarved both for sacririoes to the domestca 
gods and for cooking pnrposeat this must have 
been in the atrium nr central living - room. In 
rarmhotiscs, w^bero the kitoben with Its hearth 
was still the principal room, wo find a enrvival 
of this arrsngenLDnll in the shrine for the botLsohuld 
gods aJHxed to tlie wall dose bj the hearth; a-tt 
example ooenrs in tho villa at Bchwo ItenJCf In 
PompcEian hoiisCA the bearlh has been brsnsferred* 
far proctioal parposes, from the atrinm to the kit¬ 
chen i and that iLs edigions functions accompanisd 
it bsi^awn by the fact that hero also a sbrina or 
painted Sgnre* of lliedomestic gods are often fomul 
tn the kitchen near the hearth, More freqnontly, 
however, the honsehold Worship was morn com 
venientEy carried on at a small shrine provided Tor 
the parp 4 ^ either in a ap^ial room <yT in varions 
portions in the atrium, peristyle, or garden. Such 
shrinea nsuolly cousietw of a nichct with either 
statnettee or p^ujited images of ths ducnesLio gods, 
the kins and «iurf£r, the genius of the house, and 
serpents ; auEf Ln front was placed a small altar of 
a nkmal type. In one case a small fixed altar was 
found m a dinmg-rooni; probably portable altars 
were g^erally employed /or tbe otleHnga wbleb 
usn^y Bccomponicd all meals, when they were no 
longer held in the oonmioii LiriJiig-'rooni or kiuben. 

4 . Of the eostmoa htJirtk tfa ciiy wo have the 
mcM familiar example In tlut af Veeta at Itums, 
where the undying dro was toadod by tbn VesLal 
VirgiuB, This was, doobtlesn:, circular, os was the 
temple that contairiMl it. Small el tart were com- 
manly placed in the *trestB, n.iually with a niche, 
or at least a painting on the wall behind* to indicate 
the gtais to whom the altar was dedicated—somor 
time* the/ororor atroetguds, sometImBS 
ether deities. 

J j. Aa regards the form of altar* in early Italian 
igion* wp lutve not much informaliom Tbs Ara 
Volcani* discovered in the recent excavations of 
the Forum, was an oblong msss of natnml rock, 
with itH sides scarped nwaj; it 'A-as it^tored with 
stone and covered with SCUCOO after some Homagn 
in (^nitp early timc4, ;weAibly at the Gallic hi VAsion. 
.Among the primitive objects of cult found under- 
neatli the famous hUek atoau wa* a rortangular 
block, which was probably an altar- Itoman altxn 
Were probably inHuenced in form cansiilcrabfy by 
Rtrcti^n custom, which seems, from vase paintiage 
and other evidence, to have /svyured lame curxou* 
and fantastic rihapeo. ilnt we bare little-Byidenca 
of tliij, in. Roman itronumeats. troin Iniperi^ 
titnes tho evideUBs is abimdAntt Ih* forms are in 
theirorg^in dejiendeutnjwn those nf ilrwx®, tbongh 
tjiey WKm enter on nn irtJepcndeut develuptuent of 
tlieir own. The ms-gnlflceat architect urol stlrue. 
turn of Rdtenistie tinic* found a cnnaUriiart in 
tha Ara RacUi Augiuteej which was sarroandod by 
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rtlie-ffl TTitb acd (KnuioxiiiU immibbij uid 

in ^hftps the TOii«t i:hftnct«rt»tit example of the 
K^ptnre of the Angridtaii age, SmiLlEer alt&ra, 
Iwh roond aad aqaore, proridcd \srilii lutilttc 
iiocoti%tioii tn the tiAtunliittie j^nrbiTids mrvied is 
tho mftrLfep where the Greeku wooid have hsng' 
reu oE)«, abd tn tli« Tolirfsp freqoobUj reproeatiDg 
*»c^cMp Lbcludine' nmny other abnroprUle 
JisrjjeetiL Fn tboe it u ptMaihle to tnuce a de- 
velopmetit wlncft^ however, conoerna Iho hiatoiy 
of Hralptbro rather thaa tImL of ndieian. Simriler 
•rchiteetankl deoor&tiobB fpllow the Cwk models j 
nil In at wh end. faiced by Ionic 'rolutcs^ 
asd banda of trigljph ortiamcbtatioUj are very 
oamnion. We alsci nm) eomctlinea on rdiefn m 
umameotAl canopy biiilt on the top of «s altar. 
In Roman costom, nltan were far more frequebtly 
tr^ In Groec* erected merely is eommemomtloii 
of a iaorlOne, wnetlicr aetiuilly mode upon tiiem or 
WM tho ia!u:nptfab was the eneii- 
tial things tho altar fortn beiog littJe more tims a 
convention. On the other band, altars for Bctuai 
use wm frMnantJy aspplied with arnn|;:enieDta 
c^vwiebt in practioo, such as iiuma to rEJceivn 
lilMtioiis, and dnett to oury away the liqsida 
fi. Smaller aHam. either for incensH or 

tor DUbor ofTerings, were ftoqscntly used i some 
Jure b«o found at PornneU and elaewhere, but 
are not ewy to diEtingtiiah fri-nn tripes tyr 
other tabloL It ie dosbtfsl whether the jarrt- 
w marble tables freqbCbtly found behind: 
the immoTiam in the attiom of Rombeiian bonnea, 
ahonld baconaidered aa an altar in origiiu If,, as 
liju auggested, it origimilly atood beaiiie the 
Jii»nb, It may bare aerved tlii porpoM^ tbmi&b 
H may bare bees merely a dreewr. A pedlar 
intei^ attacboe to tlii» table io tbe mottnr of 
ruligioaa evolqtion,. if we acccfit Its lacred ngnifi- 
OMce J for it plays an importaat part in ihctheoTT 
of the development of the plan of tbe primitive 
tjbnstias cboxch from the atrium of the dwelling- 


BeCwHD Um t^btlODm Snd ttw pm pt tka rntriuu StOul 
■m Mom Uh eaij rtinlAdEr cl Ulb awed 

rtfikliw fmet that tkb h pnclHty^ 
S%***51* l»«nica; el*w w* [nCo 

w hardljf m la adalt a doiw 

7* The afltwetatian of altariwith (om5a Lq Roman 
cuxtom la somewhat oonftwing. Tomt* frequentl v 
talm a form rEiHmbting an alter {c^i 7 ua]i; and it la 
natnt^ to aAociato thw with oOeringi to tho dead, 
oven u the altarB be merely commernofative and 
sot tnteii^ lor actual sse; the word ara ia 
^ tombetouBa in isBCriptiotuk On 
the irtber hs^ Vergil deeoribea a faneral pyre a* 
i™ iepiUcn * vl 177). This altar, on which 
i! ■ wwwosiBd together with 

^TartomlT^*^ ^ sjmbcdicalJj rnpreaented by the 

<1 —Tb* fal^ ud tiia^ nceat awognt of «]uj 9 , 

^ ^bsJ Hy Rvbcfa In PWiCr-HTwiVt^ 

RxfonBCH ti^ wUrf' mqphlriBiH ltw Hmh An 

An- Fbri^wnpgEiaaalconSHHui cu--._ 

B«uui xUmtv. Hfi. StraiVr 

iSr"* ilandboola gl ABtlqSS^ wckS 

T ^ j;OflttwdtawUkb* 

IwM- MUIar* f/sada At JUou. AtcrrrkMnrlnvnKiBa ¥■ a 

lU^ fKTwoiifsA. and ^IcxEs o| tbnTii^^ 
8 *» abo A. A UaUa, ^ Am djw 4 0 ra^ fBvrttn, Jb 3 *> 

- E. A. GaidSi'ER. 

(SemitiejL—i* PrimitiTe Mnditions^— 
The primitive Semitea rwaided trece, crags or 
rwlu, and mrisga ns deities^ and is the wlieivt 
t^ea braoglit tbeir gifts into direct oontocc with 
the god hanging tliem on the tree, nibbing 
incm on the rock, or throwing them into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the amrivaJ of thne 


cast™ in Arabia, the wimitivo ik>mit)a home, 
are known, and aoma of them sorvivc even be. 
yond Im bcrdeia. Both is Arabia and is Pale* 
tine tree* are fonnd liung^m, the relics of aacb 
olfermj^ Gifts were throws into the Zenttam at 
M K^t and mto other apringa I That they were 
alM broqght Into contact with racks, apsean f toin 
the ritnai of the moffdAdA described below, Tlie 
BunpiMt altar WBa a natuml rocli. the top of wbieii 
eon tuned a dinsnei by which the blood waa oon- 
Veyed to a aacred cave below, as waa the cue with 
tho aacr^ rack in the Mowine of Omar at Jem. 
B^em. Hnch rocks are still used by the Aral* aa 
(■» Curtiiw. Bi'iJ. iPftrfrf liL 

SoinetlmQa the blood was conveyed by 
* rimlet WBa the 
U/t^pAab at Meoc*, wh ich flowed into the P.emxem.S 
timw the deity was sup. 
^ identical with a crag, one 
part of whieb wjia takes as an altar hecauac of Its 
natural forruatiDQ. Ost of these piimitivo mu- 
djtpns thm two lines of dav doomest, oneof 
which tiitidnced the altars of later tuns, and the 
other the mcufcMA. 

a. Stone adcari.—The earlieBt altar of artifleial 
wnstrnction waa apparently a rough heap of 

r Mprewnted o. mountain .^n or n craL^ 

bi which the god bad been thongbt to dw'elT 
bnch altata were made of unhewn atones, aivd were 
Mmetimea anntMtid^ by artlticiaJ Lrtnchea (1 K 
T 'li, Micb altara are found amont the 

Aram^ann (cf, a K Eik 

43 , and I Mae They w«m pruhably at firat 

raqe oauim, which suggested a moon tain iiealc, 
TCMiina of Such raims may atill bo seen at 
»nf and DU Mount Nebo, aa well an tn many other 
mrte of t^ Eaat f»e Conder, Heth ohoT l/sai, 
191 ffi.; and Barton. A Vear^M JVajtdcrinO^ 143). 

3 - Wtiira of tu^-ln lieu of anch li aJtiiraa 
thiJi, it was possible in early tlmcfl to mate an 
Such aq altar isponnitted in tho 
Bwk nf the Govenast-; Kx fififSi (E). thoogh 
we kayo no descnpticm of one in the OT. PoeiiU v 
“ thin W that be diacoven^ 

hi k ^ ^ connoiion 

the high p ue ^lere be found a bank of earth 
atent ]] ft. iq lenrtb, which was baked » hard 
that rt wM exceedingly dirtcnlt for the workmen 
to cut thrangh Ibf Underneath this bank were a 
number of haman akuUa Aa human aacrtfii* 
Semitic worship, it ia po«- 
TPk * served as anch an alt^ 

i^agh by DO meam certun, this is aauggeettv-c 
.Light on the altar of earth rnav ros- 
|Ubiy oVam^ fram the Samaritans. The 
m 1^ saw their preparations oq Mt. Gcririm for 
when he asked if they had an 
f ihowed him a bole^S 

grtnod—^rhipa 19 ^ in diaqwtcr and lu in, 

* oQudoit of oblong ahaoc led 
^la tho shoop were kilLd, afd the 
Wood flowed Into the conduit to be soaked up bv 

Ictia deecnbed below shows, however, that this la 
Tti' comidete altar, but only tie aUnghter-p W 
Ewmple^ eartbeu altar woe a mooBd trf ^h, 
plus TOO earthen ilaughtor-placee. 

Another development from tlie 

This was a aton* pilkr of conical 

S ^, f^nenLly resembling in a rough way a 
10 which the ^wM suppwd to dwell, 
fat and oJ of samficea were ameaied on this 

.OMrrt*, L MSB.; siwj BatW a 
eat 

I177. 

I ^****'‘»^' itrtiniiwBwr losa. 

I tlli£r.5idf.j£rvUl/OiM tM M. 
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VlOBitf that K aexTod Rt mtc U an Alnblum of 
and u an It a biiAii (G n £8™'J, 

Soniotiinei lodi a pillar ttood bJohoj, o(Mn'«'tliiie«atifl 
or two ho'ntniGo atonet wan ploctsd by iti* Huoih 
liiim tba Dnmbar cf itones waa luada BorGn,t and 
at Gcfiar lh.E wbolo naiii 1 ;ier of tbusa fttandio]; 
ptllare waa tcb^ High pULcen actoniMi witb ttboh 
utono* have in rcMD L yean boon disoovered at 'foil 
at Fetra.S at Mcgiddcij.^ and at trewr. 
'S^licn tbo nuiubor of itoncft u man tlian one, it u 
usoallv eatsy to identify the btihelt ns it i» worn 
iiimootli fnni tba contact of oETeriitp^. Tbwe 
pilUun were ecHiiindii to both tbo Hamitieand tbu 
Semitic wortdA and dcveliiiped la coone of time 
into tba Egyptian obollak. 

5. Meat cooked in a pot hoDF on three atlckR.— 

At thii early Lima probobly tb^arger part of each 
nachdee wu cookud and oaten, by the worahipiwr, 
aa in 1 S Probably in tJia earltaai 

{wriod the lle»h Vi’ia boiled in a pot, aa deKribc^l in 
Samuel, and aa Tepreecntod on oomo eariy Bab. 
aealj ami in an early hieroglyphio Bab, imwrip- 
tfon, _ Tho Bab. piotorea repretant tba pot oa 
reating in the tretcb of ennsad aSeknp fw in eoane 
of time the ftulliH>n of ttmaiing Ltta meat instead of 
tioilLag li came in. The traniitioa in laraal ia 
noted in 1 S It ia quite probable that tbia 

traiuition mnrkcd a ata^ of caltuTo which wan 
attained at different liniillNiB to differant parts of 
tht," SemUic world, and that one of ite ODoael^anccs 
waa the idjtitution of bumE>cderinga—or offerings 
conBumed by lire, of wych the deit^ waa aappoAed 
tu inhale too pmoke. Thia tranntion led to the 
neation of bre-alLata, Tbcaa were altinmtely of 
savaral kin4^ and the cvulaLLoo of tbum proc^^ 
along two linea- 

6 , Ariela— Ono way of making a bie-altar waa 
to add a fire-hearth to a nwia^fLcjii, Tliis waa 
acluiLlly dona at .^k^ni in Abyt^inia, w'hercaacb 
etructurea bava been foand. ft Petbapa the ■ arie1i' 
of bloab, mantioDDd in 2 S 2^ and on tbc Moabite 
Slone (Ikoa 12 and 17K were stmetutw oF tbia 
nature. They were aLmetnres which CQUid be 
dragged away, and weru connected with the aliiinca 
of Jaliweht a« welt u with tliow of other dcitiea. 
Thi* ia evident from line 17 of the liloabite Stone, 
and from Is 23^' \ where the naniB ia figuratively 
applied to demiialcm^ 

W. k. Sinltli ruppcBcdl CJmT Uh |l 41 ]a» d V)d Jhuo, 

vbk7b vtewd bfltWC lAQ tvtiiplc bl SdEAninq. itt Javnltn,Wtfe lUed 
rttv-alUA ■!». !1 Ilemrdoiai QL 44^ tdb tte of two^rulbLr 
pl^n k£ 1^1^, gm at fomM uad Us tflliv pfrolil, wUeb ^lOBB 
brifflKb'M nl|£hL Ttiii Uucr fBiztVM pgaithljr dkie bi KKQB aart 
ot lln, Tid vllber bj- borqlog (at ST ««* >iTwin»r aatatvid, tOBr 
ncetM with dteia. Puedblji' aO Uhm pfllBn. nm dmlecim, likt 
tb* khu-iMafftMib Df AIchuil, ugl Uh peSjaJilra Dillof. 

7 ^ Kock-ctit: altaro.— Another developmen t from 
the primitive mountain crag waa the rock-cut 
ollor. Thi£ tapr«M;nta a later Bta™ of culture 
than the altar of unhewn BtoncL That wa« an 
artiricial rndtotLon of a mauntain enjr, but it was 
built of ftoucs on W'hich mau hadTuted np no 
tool Bnuun labour had placed the aton«i one 
UlAin another, but WU cunfinMl to that aJonc. 
luiclc-cat altan, on the other Jiocd, are profedionB 
of native rock which human hunda bare fadiiooed 
into a form better auited to the puipoea of aaeri- 
Bns. One ■mdi waa unoarlh^ ^ l:KJlin at 
' CI- mka u(l KBcsIirtar, gnwntliHU' ia rmUMtu. 

1 tiev Ilmd. UL a b 4 ioji lOv 011111* h*i] hthl. 
t 3 (ualift<r, rr. «!. $ 7 , 

t <le« ILoliaiiwa. B{bXe»i Wtr*S, irrtL flBL; CUnlwL PMPSl, 
19DQ. 9000.; liUwT lad lloiaina. Jap^dda nl Fttm, li. 

UrgWldot sL A'acMvcbfM 4rr itti. tWi. j Cmj 
Fn-.. 1000,41. ^ ^ , 

J SlKalikvr. SiUt tht Xam4 SA, 

y Be* ttaa imb t«upw ™ tgn d (a Ctaioa'i JgffL 

** Bae Bf4w>g, n /Vrvt, 0- t9i\ ud »(npu« Bar¬ 
ton to wU IS n- 01, tad IB 0 . a a lliaH*r ■aecrii !■ 

Dipirwl M * «l tn tba wriUr'* pjwMiHifi. ^ _ 

tteB*TtHDdma£«ih5aarVdCUtiaftbiB(Uap{w, IBBl 

n £ii Aiii. 7 ^ lesd. 


fi&l 


Taanuch.*' 'J'hla oonnUta of a atone about half 
the height of a mao, roughly nmuded at the U»m 
bqt aquare at the ba^ At the curoora rude itepa 
Lavo been cut in tlio Htom^, and the toplailigbLly 
tiollow. It appean to buvo bean used fuj: lihatiuoa 
only, ondi never for fire oJferinga 

Another eanuipleof u roek- 4 :ut altar ia lound in 
tlie rock'CUt higb-placu which waa diotoveivd at 
Petra in the year L90iJ.-| I'laLt after U 0 ft. I im 
I lung, d ft. 2 in, wide, and 3 ft. higlt. It U 
appreachHl oil the eaat ^4 by a llight nl atepa, on 
the top of which tbo uffiejuttUig piieat could afaud, 
Qn the top of the aJiur ia adaproaaion JlL 8 in. 
Jung, 1 ft, 2 in, w'kle^ and 3| in. deep, Tlila waa 
apfriTuntly the bre-pan of the altar. On throe 
corners oi this altar there are dcprceaioua cut, 
which have nugg^tcd to oume the poedbiJity that, 
whou complete, it won adoraod at the coraera with 
horns of brouie. Thia u, of ouurws, only i!oii- 
jecturaL 

Juat to the aouth of thia altar, and Hporatod 
I from iit only hy apaaBoge-way, is a plaLform whiedi 
seems to have bMD used for the preparation, of 
ueridcas. It, is 11 ft. & id. lobg from north to 
Houtb, Id ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 fu S in. biglc It is 
aoceudod by four atepa at the noith-eaat ourticr. 
In Ihs tup of this platform there are out two CuD- 
centric circular pana, Lhs larger of which Is il f t. g in, 
in diameter and Sin. deep, and the aU]:lUli.T 1 IL. S La. 
in diamoter and 2 in. deep. Ftom the lower luui a 
rock-out ODDduil, 3 ft. ^ In. long, 2 iu. wide, and 
3 in. deep, loadit away. This platfomi was, no 
doubt, used for tbo (daughtoT of the Tictima, and 
LbcM bfljsiua Were doidgued to catch the blood, and 
the conduit to conduct it away. ^ 

When we remeniber tbo Importauce attoehcil to 
the blood by the early Semites^ and I heir feeling 
tlmt it shonld be ofTercd to the deity fcf. 1 S 
atkl I>L it becomett clear limi this 

platform was os unT»^tanL a pari of the laltaraa 
the other, tiomo adulon have coiltd. it, becauae 
□f the circular haaiiis cut in it, the ' ronuLL altar.^) 
Analogy makes ii dear tbal the trench of the 
Samnjiukna^ referred to above„ ia in reality a pan 
of 1^ Probably every altar uf earfh lu 

ancient timci§ was aocompani^ by a alaughtL'ring- 
plaoo limilar to the one seen on Slonnt GeriAin. 

Eb Altarv ol iDcensc.—A bLIU later form of the 
altar—later from the ftandpoint of cultural 
development—waa a small portable altar earved 
oat uf a stone. Such aJiuia were developed La 
many porta of the Semltie world, aod are do- 
Kribed more fully below iu counexiou with the 
altara of tlie difft^rent nations. They were usi^ 
for the burniog of fat or of aweetr4mdtiug inccpse, 
and probably came into m*e at a ^mc when, in 
ordinary saca^cea, such parts of the Dlfcrihganly 
wen* givLm directly to Lbe deity, tho other and 
more ^iblc parts bceomiog tire property of the 
priests. 

1^ Brcnxe altars.-'^At the fanhaHt remove col- 
turally from the primitive ^mitk altar stands 
the bronre altar, Kob made of au uniuanufactnrBd 
product like stone, Lt is an ^b&r of a civiliccd, and 
not of a [inmitive, people. Eueli altars are found 
among the BabyloaianB, Assyriatu^ FUmnleian^ 
and llehrawi. Oar knowledge of their furms ia 
Ht forth below iu deo^hiag the aJtaia of Lime 
ualiona. 

IQ. Arahiau altars.—Tho only lavire altar that 
can in any senm: be called Axablan wbicb baa, an 
farms the writer knewa, be^ aludiod by EurojiMD^, 
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AX»TAH (Senutio) 




ifl the BTMl mlUi It Petra, 4 te«nbed iboro {4 7 ], 
That rock-eat altjBj hcwerej-, bft ao EdopniCc 
at Nahauno work^ and indicatiTe of tkaLr dnlin- 
tioiu rather thaa oJ the civilixation of the Araho. 
lodeodf the oae of toohi. ppoa it inakeo it probable 


tUt it utts oonAtxlietnd by peopla who W lost 
the piiinitiv>a aiuiplieitjr and poverty of thought 
which attached ta all thiii£ 7 E Anhtan in early 

tinitNL 

The purely Arabian altan vreiBi a« they etili 
are, epnra or nntaral era^f^, or Btooea containing 
haUowj to reeaive the blood (kh Coxtua, Bibll 
IVcrid, axu 225, SM), 

From South Ainhia a very inberaatine altar of 
inExoae liaa eomo, which U now in the Berlin 
Mruenin. * It ie a little orcr 0 ft, high. It tapare 
slightly u it liaear ancil within about 7^ in, 
from the top. At thie point a slight ahonlder 

C rojiMta, above which the atone broadena again, 
in one lidc, in an orD^entid fnunDWork carved 
^ Btone, nwa a pyramid, tho hlunt apex of which 
u Mmnonnted by the thin crescent of the moon. 
Tho horns of the citaoent are turned npwanlj and 
a star or raprEsentatitMi of the sun-diMO occupica ita 
centre. 

Petrie duoovered three *Qch aJtara of incense in 
the temple at Serahit el-Khadem in ^naLt It ia 
true ^at thin was nstenidhly an Egyptian temple, 
hot there can he little doubt that iSemitic cueioms 
and practiocM fennd their way into iL Of the 
altnra found htroj the h^hmit waa 22 inchee. Jt 
harl on the top a cup hollow, in. wide and 
I in. deep, Ono of these alUkra pre^nted ojj 
the top a bnint aurface, about 1 In, deep, and 
its 4idei WAra blacVtai^iL AU of them were ent; 
BO aa rniighly to raefimble im hour-glase in shape, 
though one of tbcin cautinued: to taper wcU np to 
tho top, 

ir, Anmaean aitora.—In 2 K we an told 
of im altar in Danuuens which the Judman king 
Ahaa saw, arid which so pleased him that he had one 
raade like it and placed m the Temple at JernealEim. 
Prnbahly the nl tar described hy Bxeklql ia 

a dUdription of it. Jf so, it waa built of Btonra, 
autl oonaisted J cf a baae 27 fL square and 18 in. 
high, along the top of which ran a moulding p in 
^e. On ihie arose a square of 2t ft,, whi^ was 
3 ft high ; on this a eqnara of 21 ft, which was 6 
ft In height; and above tble aroee the hrartbof 
the altar, 10 ft equariB and 6 ft high. It was 
approached by iitepa on the east mde. The whole 
etrncturo waa nbont 17 ft high, and at ito comers 
wera projections of Hrun kind ctallcd ‘honuit' It 
Is only by infercuro that wif cany Ehew dimen ^ 
none tiacit to the altar at I>airuiKna. Of oonrae, 
between Ahiu EEeLJe] thATn may Iui-ta 
modlfiratione, hut whou the influence of religions 
Bonservaliatn is taken into account, mar inference 
seems to he jostiOcid, 

As notod above 10 ), the altar at Petra was 
perhaps a Nahatoan stmetnn^ If en, it shouhL 
bo ccontra an AjamiiMitL aliELf,, 

A few smaller Nabatoaji altars, of the kind 
called nltan of incense above, have been dlscnverod. 

One such was found at Kanatbn, and bears a 
Nabatosn inKriptiH>n. On one side of it a bollock 
U carved in a nthor primitive type of art,a 
Another NabaUconi altar of similar type from 
Palmyra has two hands canned on itendeholaw 
on biMription.f] A fraginont of a biuialtie altar 
fonod at Kanathm corv^ with the head of a bul. 

' 8<« UneituuB, Ilimiar. iHtdrifttn initf AJUfikdMrr^ PL 
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Iwk,* betniyA mch excellent artistic workmamtiip 
that it tan hanUy be NahatKin, but ta probably 
Greek. Another Nibatmon altar, found by the 
Pruiiicton expeditiou, is piotored by LittTtiann,t 
It cOnButo of a Btrag^t stone, the ahonlder* of 
which fia nmnded ma the ^ ia approached. This 
m wt in a larger boscL The upper edgo of the 
hue ui carved mto a monldiug. Another Palmy¬ 
rene ultar t hia straight idd«, and at it* top an 
omatnnntal Tuoulding projeota, making the top 
lai^r than the body of the altar, Altara of rinu- 
1^ atniclnce, probably of Nabatiean workman- 
ship, may now be Keen in Mnham madan comBterie* 
at Folmyra,} All these NnbaUeon incenee-altora 
known to ^e ptosent writer have a perpendietJar 

E iUar-like form, tfone of them u shaped: like an 
onr.glam, aa bjp the Arahiau altara. Sometinjeo 
tho base u larger titan tliestom of the altar, atv,l 
aometmies a m^ding makos the top lai^, hut 
the lutuof the intorvenlngjpart aie pertiondiciilar, 

_ li ^bylanioji alta».-^nr knowledge of wriy 
Ba^ altara eomea in port from the pictures on old 
Mb. BEola These altars may not be puieiy 
^mitic, oa^ the Semite* tLera were miked a-llb 
the Sumcriaiia,n bat the Semites wero in the 
wfore the dawn of history and Early 
mingled with Lbs Sumerians, k> tliat It ie often 
diSiciilt to di»ntongle tho stmnda of thoircivilixa. 
The wlicst altara ^ilolured mny be Sb- 
in origin, but they worn enijduvcd by 
Spates at BO early a time that we shall treat 
them M Semitic.** 

At the very dawn of Babylonian history the 
o^y altara piotmed belong to the class called 
Bbora * alt^ of incense.' They are of two fomui, 
of which appears on seals as archaic u t h«a 
tnnng the other One of these wao apjxLrootly 
a block of ttone, shaped thus Qj. The bboLi 
W hiri i»Ttfn,y it repirthseut the notch a* a kind of 
b^tb m which the fim was bollt. Probably the 
high p^tm wu hallowed out. One seal repre- 
bricksJtf* of altar as constnictod of 

ancient so far u anpcnzsi, was the al Cor 
of the hour.glass shape.tr Theaa were not all ax- 
octly alike. Sometimcfl the middle of nn altar 
wa* small, somutimes it wns large ; jwjneLime* tho 
top was larger tlian the bottom, and iwmEiimcs 
the reverso was the cose + sometimes the uanroweet 
portion w** mliq-cwt utf Lbe- top, Ewpietirn-n It wm 
nearar the bottom j but the honr.ElosB form de¬ 
scribes them all- 

A ttdrd sJ^, figured on a aeal of the do CJerrq 
cdlectiomfil IS perhaps older than eitlier. It con- 
iist^f flat Stones, or possibly Jarge flat briekii, 

^ another 1 d n sinipls pile. 

other forms appear on later Beals, Ona 
^no and IS triangular in fonn, 
brood at the hose, nloping towani the top omi 
s^omitsd by a fira-pan, Jmt below the fwe-TL^n 
^ lui ornomental ledge, Timt the Eabylnniona 
SUJ w mode pjfnbablo by another 

showuig a low Btractore wipportod by thrw 
"bich a sntatficiaJ fire buruii.^'^ 

Tlmt the Babylonians had larger altara oowe- 
sponduigm funetiou to tho rock-ent oltorat Petra 

the explorations of Dr. Haynes at Ninpur. Thu 
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KCftTAtor fcmnd ft itraeture boilt cf lan-driftd 
bdcki, 13 ft. Eon^ ftnd S ft. wide. A lidge of 
bitumexi ” io. high jwn aroeed the top. Tho 
Etnutnre wu corerod wltfi ft Iftjer olf wlutO ftahea 
feOTCTEl LEiBbes doEpv uid wu Bepfttftted fmoi Lhg 
mrrutuiiliai^ tpaw by ft Lav wftU or mrli. Xear Lt 
Wftft ft bln can uiubif; esVcfftl boshoLd of fLftbL<9. Dr. 
Hftjnes rig'htiT rej^tirded thii u ui ftJtftr. Uo 
found it 3 ft. belav the pftvcmcQt of Nftrani-Sinp 
fto thftt it belongs, to the pTe^Sergonio period.' 

ncrodotiLa (L 183} 1»an witneia to the fwt thet 
two Idnda of ftJtftn ntaod in tlie temple ftt Dabylan, 
Ho Kftya the ftnuJJcjr ftliu- wai of goldp but la nUeat 
u to tbe materiaJ of which tba Inr^r ftltftr wfta 
oonstmcted. ThcM ccrrespodd to the ‘nJtAir of 
bamt-otieru^* and the ^altu of inoonse.' 

AssTrian nitaxs.— The Altars of cheAHyTinna 
Mnaistedp nn doubt, of the two varietiee employed 
by the BafaylaniBiii. Those which exnloratiana 
have bnogbt to light belong to the ftmAllor type, 
or the clftsa of ^altare or incDiuie/ These aro 
aometlnts ol stone and sometiniee of bronze. 

The itone altars are of three forma. The oldest 
is from the time af Adad'iurari ni, (a.c. 8iU-7S3), 
and la in ths British Mnseum. It ooCtBiutB nf an 
oblong BtoDft cm. long and of the sama height, 
so carved that the top preseots the appearance ol 
ft Bofft vithoat ft bach. The lower jh^ la nma.- 
merited hy a few horinontiJ, syntmetrical lfnee.t 
The Becond typo is made of a btoek at Btone so 
eani'cd that it« base ia triangnlarj and is orna¬ 
mented by two hoiixon tal Indim. At the earnen 
between ^eae Icdm a lion's foot is carred, This 
bsftO is snrmonnted hr a clrcolar top.* The third 
altar is ehaped milcn like the NabaUCftn ftltarSj, 
bat with ft cftsteiliited top.t Both th3<» last ftie 
from the palace of Bargon (h.ci and are 

in the LonTria. 

The Assyrian bronea altar Ib pictored for ns on 
the bronze nbes of BAlawat,§ on a senlptiire of 
A)iharbanipy,il and on other scnlpCarflaT These 
altars, in spil^ of Tariations in detail, were built 
on the seme pattern. Bacb was a table^Uke struc¬ 
ture, sometimes half the height of a man, aome- 
tim iw a little higher. The ^egs at each ooraer 
Were moulded, some what like the legs of a modem 
piani^ The legs were joined to one another by 
lionzonta]! bars. Someticasa then was one, some’ 
times two, and sometunee three ol th«e, and their 
distance from tbe groDud was determined by the 
fancy of the maker. From the middle ol the lade 
of the altar (or from the centre of it, the per. 
Apeetive b so imperfect that it be either) a 

Ibc descended to the lowest of theea etnn.bft^ 
The top of the table was illgfatly hollow and 
formed the Gre-piui. One of the repreAantations 
ahowB the sacriuce baming on It. Booh an aitax 
Ecmld be lalcBn with the army en a campaign, as 
ift sliown by tbe bmam gates of Balawat, 

14 , C a n ss nit e altars.—In ancient Canaan the 
ftltaxB of bnnit.oOiering WCfe Bomfitimea pf nariiVB 
rock, as at Taanach (see 1 7), Bometimes stractnres 
of nnhewn stone (| a), and sometimes heaps of 
eartb 31' These hare alr^dy snjfitdcDtJy 
desccilw (Si A Canaamte al^r nf incense 

was, however, lunnd at Taanach, which Is uniqne. 
It wa^ made of earth meelded into a rounded 
trunk, broad at the base and tapering onmiiderahly 
toward the Cop^ It was onmnisnted by many 
hesds^— both hnman and animal — in relief. * 

• sw ca»y, Utfia <m lA* op/ran Aiawi, 110. 
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PhccnldaB Mltun , —The Photnldan altars 
which have snrvirad am ell ‘ altars of incense.' 
They present a rarlety of forma. ^metlmcB they 
are square with a luge buss and top, theeenLnd 
pertinn, thangb aiqaller, being of the same aUe all 
the way np.* Sometlmn they are of the same 
general shape except that they are round, and the 
base and top join the centra] portinri in an abrupt 
shciqlder Instead of being tapered down to H. 
Sneb IB an altar found at Malta, t Another altar 
found ^ the Hume plaoe has its central portion 
carved into panelled faces In which a vine is cut 
for omaiDentatlon.. ^ fiLill others are variitloiiB of 
the hour-glow form.| 

Eionse attars sre mentioned in Ffamnicisn in- 
sexiptiooB Bs haring been erected at Gebal, Kitlen, 
Larnax. lApetfaoa, at the Firmns, and in Sardinia,!] 
bat we have no Imowlcdga of their form. Per^ 
haps they wore msde on the pattern of ^Vsnyrijin 
hronae edtars. Wo know that in many wajw the 
FhccnicisjiB capiod Assyriaxi, art, 

16 . H ehrem altars. — According to Ex 
Duly Israelituh eltaie wore constmeted ellhRr of 
sarth or stone. These have ^eu ilcsctf hod In j; 5 . 
Solomon, when he erected his temple, introduced a 
brazen altar after Fhtcnlcian f^lon. The drj- 
scriptiDn of this hu been omitted by rodiiiictors 
from 1 K 6 , IteeauH It vbb not made of orthodox 
matenal fao Weilhausen and Slade]'. Its preacnea 
is Vonchod for by tbs story of 2 K J 6 '*^ and by the 
late and oonfuacd bsortlon (bo Kittel), I K H**. 
The CbroDicler Ch 4^j mahea it a ^gsntio atme^ 
toie 30 ft, sqnBxe and 15 ft. high, and modem 
aebolars bavo alton fallowed bisitatcmcnta.? Ab 
the altar had periahed lone before the CbToalrlcr'a 
time, and u it wu smBltcr than the lai^ stone 
sJtar which Ahu built near it [2 K W*- and 
which was bnt £7 ft. s^-aare At the bue, ws may eon- 
clDda that tho Chronicler's measnrementa are un. 
histericsL It is much more likely that Solomen'e 
brazen oltu was of tho Anyrian mtten). If it 
was, we am better understand why king Ahu 
Was BO caj^ to supplant it with a stooB altar 
which wonid he better adapted to the offering ol 
large sacrifices. This brnnne altar had disappcsxed 
by the time ef tbe Exile. The Btcne altsj of Ahai 
U described above (g n). Such an altBx, bnllt of 
nnhewn stones, continued to exist down tn the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus (cf. 1 hlaa 
4*^ and Jos. BJ v. v, b). 

According to I K C" 7", a golden altar, appaxently 
of inoanie, stood before the U0I7 of Roliea in Solo- 
mon'a temple, but wt have no dm^ptloti of its f dtco. 

The njtarn described in the Friestlf dacnuiBat as 
mode for the Tahcmscle wets the Mlar of bimt^ 
olTeringslEx SiT), nuuld of acftcia wood and OTST^ 
laid With bfomss, and the altar of inocnce (Ex 30] 
mad* of aesda wood and overlaid wj^ gol^ 
Mctdem ■cholan regard both of these as fancies 
of priestly writen^ as it is clear that neither of 
them would stand a Bscrificial Bre. Tlie altar of 
Lncense of this pauagB waa poasihty patterned OU 
that of the Temple. If an, It giTes uji iLs dlueu- 
sinns. It was ih in, equaie ana 3 ft. high. 

17- Homs dI the altax.— Vixious explanatlonn 
have been oflemd for the 'homs of the altar.' 
Etade ** sU^^ted fiut thflyaxoBO in 00 attempL Lo 

carre the utar into the fund of on ox, while V * , H. 
Smith -t-j" believed that they wem aubstitntnd for 
the horoB of real victim^ which at an Barlier time 
had hcfla hnng upon tho altar, Josephus |£/y. 
y. says of tie altar of Rsrod'ft toraple that * It 

' S« Rfnae, JVtnfso d* Phtpltii, W*. 
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|ud oonwni 1il» horziB^'' mggflstmg tiiat (.be Unn 
wu G^ntiTclj kjitiJini lo huiib orillu&cntKtioa 
vibliib nilinuimlat tna tonuniL Aa qo h<)nu Ap- 
pw upon Any Sumitw aJtif y«t discaTCJ^, bat 
thff AltAT rre^iuatly Appun mmiaiiiitod with 
onmniBiit/H U IP pro wliifl tluJv in in Jer 17>* thfl 
wrurd hornn i« G^num 
Tho HeWuw 't^le pf ubewbrsAd/ » ooojit^T- 
part to which El Gettmi in Awyiiu rdicfi^ might 
Ui ODjA IAoh bfl caIW U altUj bnt, itlictly Apewk- 
isg, it iiLti Altar phW in n MHxmdijy 
urm^nfu.-'^iN'Buli' pitf tlu lIlpnkiUA iua btss wwrttfwwil 
abofb [a utilltlQqi, BUfittdA wf |i* 0{ 'AItu' 

b]f A[Mli la XSi^ tlikt br VriiaiilT ia Kuttbcii' uni UmI 
C^awAtk, iTd.; 

Snubipir, OEH>mB:: ConUi, ‘ al atai. 
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ALTAR iSlATDiilc:]^ — Then ii a coiuklpcAhle 
qnmbcr <tt tGxtA relAtin;; tq> ifa« temploA of tha 
Baltic slave, bat they do not famuk aqj details 

About oltonL The wdikIa denotinjt ^oltar"^ Among 
the SIatohic imtioDB aib borrowed, tbrongh the 
Old High GcmiAil P^ihtri, from the LAtLci alttire^ 
Tha Old Cfauitdi Slarfo iritm, 'APcriGoe^ (ct 
'■ocriAiMr, pHeat'h compAreJ with ite 
KnutAn deriratii’c £e:rtK:ruiJ|tf, which ifl employed 
ia Uie hdba of * aIUt ‘ in tha BibliojU texta, acemi 
to iadioate that the altar waa the place in the 
temple where tho victima mic ncrifi!!^ Perhape 
it ii khnplj the tnuudation of the Greek Svr^w■^' 
T^w. The entire group of worde aweiated. with ' 
inUva priuiAriiy maoae only ^ praise^ (Vondeik, 
AitkirvAdnMtiiviiche CrurnunofCib, Bcrlki, 1900, p^ 
IS91. Meation may likawisc he made of Old 
Uhnrch SlAvio irioUU (ooanected with Jr^, 

' tiegotiTim'h * altar, ^hnnjrr^ifgp, and 

krudtf, *rDgai, fprux.' 

DWAWt^a*. m 

Ik LEaKB. 

altar (Ten ton icy — There Bepma to be no 
‘doubt tbnti In bc4hthAti Lledsb tbo Ttutonio pMplAfii 
made am of altara i but otir iuformaGon with le- 
ipud to thoAO b very mengitv fitaw the majority 
of the Tefcrancei give nq detaila 

The bulk of Uto evidtiace is obtained from the 
Icelandic eagna. In theae ^affi appeare to b« tbe 
tepler berm for oa altar wlthiq a temple: we are 
told that the italli woa set op in the centra of the 
lanctii.^ ftho q/itwr-^Ke Temples iTeutonlc)]; 
and It IS dEtacrib^ by ^e ChrutUan wfiter of the 
EyrbygM Saga m *Jika untq on altar/ The 
matorials of it« i»ni±ractioti are nowhere etatod, 
and tbcfi! b piacticallj no IndicatitHi aa to whether 
It wa» EKiilt of earth, itono, or wood. There are 
referent in the aagaa to a mutom among the 
IcelaJadic lettlcni of CATrjihgl!' with them from 
Norway^ 'the earth nader the altar"; and in the 
Kmlacslctga Ewiga the is detcribed u mada 
with much bIuII. and oovcml ahore with Iron, tf 
the matcTMl woa wmd, the iron wmld be occea- 
aarr, ainoe the writar sooi on to say that upon the 
ftfuii hnmt the aacred Gte that was never allowed 
to go ouL There it »me evidenoe tliat the Ggtuea 
of the ^mda stood upon the ttitlli ; it ia certain that 
it earned the oath-ring and the great copper bowl 
ftho hlfiut-btfllii into which was oalleciM all the 
blood of the viictiziu aUjn nt the aacriGoe. Wlthiu 
the howl Were the jUohJ twiga, bj meoai gf which 
tha waile of tbe templo, witbiq and wuhoot, ware 
■nrinklod with the blood, end the altar reddened 
all over. 

We hear further ef Alta» wJtlilq eanctnariee 
in England and nlecvhere: In Anglo-Saxon the 
reguh^Chiistian term fDr‘^aJur‘‘wAau^lA(i^(earlicr 

* ymwivf. 


form, i»q/ix0, wMchhad probahlycome ilown from 
heAthett timea^. In Gothic the word for ^altar’ ii 
ktroafeutoju, ILL * plnce of larnfloa' 

There Is mentEon also in the sajmi of a BacriGrial 
atone, called Tbof^i atone, which alood in thn midit 
of thn place of aaactnbly^ and on which the men 
who wera aanificect fe Thor had thair hoeka hrokeOk 
W'ith this we may compare the oltua mentioned 
^ Toatna [Anw. 1 81 ) In the foreat of Teuto- 
hurglum, where the officen of the army of Voma 
were sacrificed by the Cbomaei in A, 1 X BL Wo 
hear elaewhcr* df Rocred atOHA, ttpmially b the 
Done Law in Eoglaud. 

Many writefe have eappned: that tho A*w of 
the aagaa was some kind df atone altar, luunly 
on the atroipth df the piAtagd b llyndloliAdb, 
where Ottor It said to have bailt for Frey a hfrrv 
of etone^ which be mad* gla^ with the Uood of 
cattle^ But other paaaagea Jeorly indicate that 
the Aor^ waa of the natnn of A Krem j whUe th* 
Old German glo ei M the oomapondl^ form 
ktrrwc IJ a trenalation of ftfcaw and wmMJ oa well 
OA of oro. It la perhape safer, thmefore, to r^ard 
tbe kfryabiply as A aanetnary. It WOa apparently 
elleii b the charge of wnman, and seema to have 
hean used oapedally in connexbg with t^ cult 
of the dead, while the sacrifinie at it took place, 
Bometirnee at IcaoL, night. 

C. J. GaseelIk 

ALTER.— The eorial “other,' fellow, or laeiiu 
of the pcTiotkitl ’ ego. ’ In current BOGial ^ychology 
and Eriuce the " ^ter' ia the fallow of the social 
eavironmenc or situation in which tbe peratmal rel f 
finds iteelf. It ia a coutmet-meaabg with ^egn," 
Tbe term ' altrmam ’ ehowa hixtoiioMiy an earlier 
aae of th* eoine word, meaiiil^ egqiduct or 
poeltkm farouriiig or odTaactng the inbereeti of 
Another rather than thuee considered adTontane' 
oa* for ouoB^. The detelopment of hw Tnoi- 
^ooli^e rioi^ ia Sociology, Piiycholmy, and 
whici bofl n^derod Important, indeed inanpenS' 
ldIc, Qfitaon Qf pondtuli^ m \n khujo eouq' 
mom DtHBmiehrfluair'a than indi Twl nulifin was able 

toallow. Varion*view*of eol|«tiviBm,Bac^solid' 

■rity. general will and kIT, tmt upon a eooc«pt of 
Ute 'ego* whiril dneeiitialjy involvoa aad idsotifiei 
iUwif with ita Bocul follow, "^e preeent writer 
ha* developed (refeieace below) each a view in detail, 
mdng the term ' eodav' for the bipolar self which 
oompreheuda bothU^e^' and 'alter.' On mch a 
view, the ' 4go' aa a couacknu content ia identicaj 
ia ita nutter~and al>o, in oonaeqnence, in it* atti¬ 
tudes^ aympathetii^ emotional, ethical, etc—with 
the 'The Aelf-Lboocht ui one, a normal! 
growth in the interplay of the iDfiiiences of the 
Medal nilfvH; aad the iodiridnal Ei not a aueial 
‘ unit,' to be hrmight into socla] ndathsoohifK, bat 
an ‘ enbeomo* of tie aocdol foron wtirhiii£ to liLOcr- 
enfiate and orgonli* common nelf-materiaL The 
altnn*tw OP 'nther-soeking' impufiea ora on thla 
view normal aad natural, beenose ia foot JdonticaJ 
wi th the ' ego-MOlring *; both are dlOereotiatioaa 
of the Domimoii gnnp of !«■ apociaJiied movement* 
m the pTDoeea that ccmititaies penonal catudema' 
nwsingcnor^. Ihsrtat work fa Social pkychol^ 
haa shown the place of iniitatJTB ngjl ouer pro- 
oeaae* whfir*!^ the * egitMUter * or 'eocina' mMninif 
U develoyied. 

[rtmurna—Refl»,u.B. CWWraf Mcikf ■ FhOt- 

Baldwfa fMof «wl ASwat 
wid Ihtgin^ry df Ftw- 

^ J. Mask BaLmirts. 

ALTRUISM.— The use of the term “Altrnkm* 
u dae to Comte, wbo adopted it to dcocribe thoM 
diapoutieda, tcnaeacieat and octiema which have the 
good of otbim as their objecL Re contnuL^ it 
with “ Egoiam' (wh. eee), which hu af^-inteiest 
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u ib dirwtobjecL rnnintjiTnff^ that'tiie 

chi^ pn>ljJ.i!m flf oof focutenea is to imboKliiute 
M rM Afl Masblfl cgtiiiia ut altniixtn.* liefbvrt 
adopted the aod pvei. ootuddumlilA 

■pace in hia Data af to Lh« diaenuiion of 

ooatmted eleniesia of Efotsoi and AEtfuiNd^ urifl 
to tbi^ tecDncilUliftn. Bricily, thd wntruE Hit 
10^ Id too UimiJ) ■ Egtiiim ' Bud * Allmimn^ ‘ yf^ 
Wilted by foimar vritora on P^cholocr cad 
^ j ^ J»y H» diatiikEtioB Iffltweeii nelf^r^giudiiqa 
othcf-njgBjdillf;, Lbct ia, bodETuliuit bt liia- 
luietrarttid toDilenciM^ 

Tho two totmii bcvfl b«^ widely ttwid by mor« 
eooaot WTitert Wo inay diatioK^uih botWeeq tbe 
^ of Ihfl tcmia in Poy^olo^ end In KUib^ In 
raycnwofiy ' Aitnuitn’ mcana toe diapoaittOD which 
bu aa itc obje^ tKfl good of anotiiEr, SofDo um 
dupowd to li^t the inectiiag of the word to tboM 
dup^tiona which are conacidtialy directed towcnlc 
an objDOC, and todnny the appLicatiofi of the tonn to 
man; apobtuiDoqe Mid udronecti ve aEtiod^ 1 n other 
wonisj they liniit Altruiain to eoiMoiouB hoingt, end 
to them when they be™ attaidi^ to powers of 
renexioiif aad hare Jeemed to nmutituto oLJeota 
tor thMaalvo*, They exeldde ffom the ephere of 
^tmiaot alao the gre^^ariona ami uatiactiTu groniJ- 
rag together of ^nuln. for attack ttnd detocco. 
in LtluOiii, ^Altrni^’ |a need to denote thoM diit- 
poaitioaa and actloDM which huTe tbr welfare of 
oLhera OT Cflother for their motiro aJld ohjoch It 
•*J'* *traaa here, of emme^ on toe ctldcaj aepect of 
the aupoahion, 

wime wany would liirtit the use of the ternu 
♦tMLam' pad ' AEtTnhiid* to diapoeitioDS and 
actlonp which arlx within It BBlfrcnmeiiviijt 

and arias aa tba outcome of a pnxsen of 
re^xionH there an othen who atrlre to trace the 
origin of p,;oiEtie a^ altmUtic tendendei hack' 
wcrdi to thoee inatincto of love and hiiiiger» the 
r^imsqta of which p«m to he present in idl fonni 
oJ Jifo, Tlw cunception of Erointion and the 
accentancss of it aa a worldng bypotbeei^ at i«i»t, 
by nit manner of workerp, tend to lay mat stnaa 
on thip Itnft of inveptigaldon. Exointionisto lend 
to ngard behnTioof oI nneh ep*tiea of aninmla 
w utnitrative of an ethical coda relatiTo to that 
! ned aonie of thenip liko Prafi^son Goddn 
and Thomson, look on the prooeiiees of life u a 
^nutcHalizoil echicel procosp.' Ptofeaeor Henry 
Hrmniaond laid imaa on the two great itrtigglee j 
namely, the Etna^lu fnr the life of a^, a^ the 
atruggle for the life of ntherv 

'‘^ntora on this topta from the point of Tiew of 
hvojquon may be diTided into two danea Tlrtn 
an thoM who, with Prof ea»r HnxLey, describe the 
procoM of Ei^ntion aa a gladiatonpj thow. aod 
n^oreu ^red in tooth Mid uaw withravia/ They 
affi™ that the T«y oiutonw) of ethkai lifedepanito 
on the pnenbUity of maq^i atdlity to oombat tho 
coamio proc^ In popular litotntnre, in aciimtiflc 
fl^icio^ in learned treatiaea, it haa he^ dhrmed 
that the animal wnrld eorisuHty of a atrugnJe 
bstweeo hali-starred animals ptrixing for fooiL 
' Woe to the ranijQuluid 3' was put forward u 
the nnivenal cry, Ckminetitian waa davribod a« 
btiongest between anim^ of ihs aaine kind, and 
it waalhnmgli this compstitioR and the pirmiimi 
set On sncccsa that spociei'wai supposed toadvanpc^ 

On the other hand, them were those whn qnestJaned 
thn rcnlity ol tbs strnggle, and who oimstloncd 
whEtfaer the Btrugfrto fnr existence is the only law 
of life and the only mie of prognM, While the 
foUowetB of Darwin laid str^ on the struggle for 
exiitenoe, developed it, and ptointed it in ever 
darker eutoiira, they apparently fmgot that he 
written in ether terms in tbe j&uocjgJ Man, in 
thii work be had »t the prohletn before him of 
tracing toe evolQUuf] of man from simpler fiinus 




of life, and an ffcolution of all tho fniiiim nf 
human hfo. phyaiwi, paychologloal, etbioaJ. Thns 
be was to lay streap on the sooial diataetor of 
msay animaJp, on their cooperation, on the evolu' 
tion of aymp&thy Mid mntuaJ helpfalncMN, until in 
certam pa^ that kind of atnigglo which wa* 
prominent m the tlriffin ^ tend^ almwit 

^ QlAjilKu^ DJiit m the 

wtora our eyes; i L Is no longer tho individual who 
•ftTlggles, an edvaats^, it ii 'thwO com- 

mnnities ’^tah indnded tbo greatentt numher of 
the utoft sympathetic menibera that would lloqriih 
ftiwi iTTcir tliiO- ctllnbi^ of oHapriuff^ 

(DpsoEnf of I63ji. Even from Darwin's paint 
of viLw here is a new factor iutrodumd into the 
Btiiiggle forexistonce^ Sympathy. muttiaJ help,^ or 
na»n between metobers of ttie samo Bpeciea for 
attack Di diitonc^ has been rDeognixed aa a declBiva 
f^tor m the evolution of life, Tha ceimnanltr 
has tatfCTi the plaixi of tbo individtieJ, and mntual 
help is aa mueb a fact of life as niutnal competi¬ 
tion, 

T-VhiJe many evojutianisto had apparently for- 
pHtoa thsi parwin had set fotih the great 
railnenoe of the eociaJ factor in the avolntion of 
highm tonus of life, others took up the bint, and 
traood the I'aiious torms and kindfl of social 
mnto^ hoipfnlanw in the fowar tor&is of ilfo, 
and thiar iiihuen» on the detdopoicnt of 
ajtrautjo nneetfotia Mature did noL appMr to 
them to bo a mere giadiatorlal show; ft wu a 
sphern of co-operation, in which each wh for alL 
and all for cmS, They deUghted to trace eo^ipera, 
Eaea tbreugbout tbs sphere of life, they pointod 
nut to men. mich forms of ee^peratinn « ^nbtatii 
aa toe co-operatigrQ of bncteria Witli wheat, wjth 
varions forma of toeeft, adinacee between tma and 
iKKcts, and generally they were able to show that, 
oompctition notwitfutanding, the world waa a 
system that worked together. Then tJiej' pointed to 
the evolnri^ of (oeialiatis tendencies in e regaiiana 
They showed (is a herd of cattte bonded 
together tor defence, with the oowa and calves in 
the CMtre, and tbe burlla to tlie front, 'fhoy 
showed tts a pack of dogi!. under to* rule of a 
to^er, oiganiaed for hnntiog. with th* BocUd 
order dommatieg the indixldiuJ, and obeyed by 
Uw Individ uaJ, with sajictionn for obedience and 
pen^tiea tor dimbedienceL Then they tra^ for 
XU toe svolntioa of those p^i^logicaJ ooalitiea 
iw ethjcal charaetor of wbito we distinctly reopg, 
n^ when, they aiipcar in oeLf-oonscieua bslnga, 
Tn^ obcdjcnDe, rwognltUm of the order of ^ 
pack, nr of the hsid, coiiHciommeaa of toalt and 
expuluon from the herd if toe order ia disrecuded, 
am ^ depicted by thgea who trace for u# the 
Rocial evolntion of life, 

Streai has been laid by some on the relation of 
and children, on the cam for nBspring aa 
tha source of social affection; and atLontion hai 
b^m called to the fnct toat a proLocigod infancy 
«tla forih a great development of iiarentn] caiia 
Aa individnation inersaaea, fertility leaauia, and 
with tha increaM of individuation tiiers c»es the 
l^be period of hoJplcisffl»i in infamy; 
aod thua they are able to indicate an jnereaso of 
aooiaJ afloction. StUI toia iSonrso of Altrmsm does 
not ca^ us very far. for the relation of parent 
,^d oBijiring is owy temporoiy, ami docs not torm 
tbs navif of a lastLitg relstiocsnip. 

It is in tor aggregation of animala together fot 
matoal benefit that most evaintioiLisLB look for tb* 
Bonree of AltruLkm. It Ls not poeriblo to enter 
here into the coatron&rqr between those who hold 
that acquirsd qualities can he transmitted through 
heredity. ajkI Ukh who maintain that such trana. 
jalmion baa never boen proved, ft ia an important 
qnution in iiaelf aad m Ita consequauoex ilnt 
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for onr pnqKjM k u not nndlo] Lo tAke l vide ao 
tbs qEtffiliuiu For tb« pnMflt irajpOH, tho debial 
of tba pondbUitjr qf a tTuutmWHOn. of uquJrod 
qiulitie* hu dinotod ALtoiition to* uid jitUnolotod 
into, tbe poHtbUily of kkIbI tTuumUpo 
of ocqnind ottunnientv from gonoration to Kv^ora- 
tion. ta tharo a tradition among animalat !■ 
there Hwin] tianunlnioii of the mental and intet- 
lectuaf game of a epocietf Or ia tbo only way of 
tranamijuioii of organic change tnheriteil from 
mrcnU hr their oflhprLng l We quote tbe foUowing 
trom FVofea»r J. &tark ^dwin : 

' «wl llodeoa luve pebrted Oal ttil #(da opanUOi □[ 

MtatiMi la cenrHnf mi the tuihlia wUin rpedw e WtUowino 
■AiMwa Lbi Icnpiiriam^ ql trtdJtioa u KCiinat Ur«E>c«f^ dkln 
Eh>L DHabl an [nberiud e ilcyd Hanan bu Obairrid Ijn 
[nat detail ue acUnaa of ibdiJ inj^mlntiiD In actnallj )Leiplf)|' 
yetuie tawb adn ud ni aOgnlnr ib« petpatnatloa ot taa ipaeba; 
aad weajajr ULUi |iea aboan the impaiftn^aa of luOaft le tniAy 
wllb tke aeeoaipaavlne dDtROdcqca of eIm enaixim npoai 
HcUk iadUtl-ra a™l LnUlI^ni ■ctim' Be edtli i ' U rtrea 
a tiainilkiti from udnu] to harm Of^ailliatlMI, ud nwn 
tkJqiind to Holal efdudoil, vtir±t iom nel InTcSn ■ bnb 
In lie elialo ol JjillaHuei ati^j pnprnt In all Ibe *¥qliiiic» at 
iUto* {Amjc^ptrtirnf OTul B'enftitinn, 1101, p. ii^ 

Niirtore, imitation^ eodu tranemiaeion Mem to 
count for aomethLd:^ Ln ibe evoEntlon of life, and 
epocially of wdal life among aoimala Wbilfl it ia 
into that a chickeo atmoet before il haa ehakrii 
iUeir free from the ahoU will peck at a fly and 
catch it, yet there ie evidenefl toahoir that in other 
forma of life the young haveto icarn from paicotaJ 
example ; and itcTen appear# that direct m^traction 
of a Kind iA gitem There w enfficient ei-idenoe, at 
all erenta, to affir m that the higber animala, whose 
young oe^ rarentaJ can for eomo tbno cm they 
can provide for tbemeelres, have to learn how to 
make their living. Parent birda teach their young 
to dy, and teach them to reoagniaii tbe approach 
danger. On tbUi there hi no need to dw^, eaTo to 
remark that in ench wca of life, where parents 
and oflepnng are for a lime aaaociatcd.> where 
parenta care for ofTapring and offiapriug depend on 
parenta, there is roam and there is need for the 
cierciae of whal may be caJled eocia] adccUona. 
hTor need we object to the fact that WO hnd in 
lower forma of life the germ and the procniM of 
what comes to flower and ^it in eelr^nsrimu 
beinjga. We have learnt that life ia one, and that 
the lawe of life are similar in all the nnges of life. 
It enmi to prqcoed nn one plan, aad wa need sot 
be anrprised that rudimentary forni!i of the higher 
may ti« fnnnd in the loawr layers of life- But the 
foU meaning of the social Telationa between living 
beinga doea not appear tUl we come to self-flonadoii* 
beings who can look before and afterj and redoct on 
their own experienoo. 

While, therefnre, we receive with gratitude the 
teetimomy of the stndcnts of life to the existence 
of the germi of eociaJl life in the lower apherea of 
living beings, it mn^t be ioaisted ou here that Lhe 
advent of Belf>consciotii beiugi into the world has 
made a great diCTemaoe^ The advent of rationality 
has given a new meaning to all the pbennmena of 
life « these are manifestod in bein^ lower than 
man. Appetites, pnsinona, desires, a^ectionB are 
no loj^r what they were in lower forms of life. 
Appetite is a dilTerent thing in an arrlTrutl which eats 
only for the aalte of hunger, and dtinks only to 
BssnagelhinV from what it ii in dviliied man. who 
bringa the wealth of hU nrUstio nature and tbo 
paweta of hU m«moiy and imaginAtion to enhance 
the beauty of his festival. Even into appetite the 
wealth of his whole naturo may enter. If this is 
the ease with appetilot it is etilf mere true nf the 
einotieiii, mch as fi^, desire, and so on. Take 
ntrprist^ and we End that while we call by the 
same name the idmiLar phenomena of an animal 
and a man, yet surprise IS relative to the experience 
of the individuaL We are not snrprued at raiJ- 
waya, telegraphs, tdophonea, motor cars; tbeso 


have becomo tho common plsoss of otviLLsatlon. 
Thus Comparative Pe^chology has in all its com¬ 
parisons to remember whkt a dLSsxenco self^ 
conKionensas has made in the eharacter cf tbo 
feelings, and to make allowance acconluiriy, 

Thna lu the diwnsnon of Kgoi^ and Altraism, 
while help uf a kind can be oatamed from a atndy 
of the lower life, that help does not Cnriy oa very 
far. In the lower forms of life tlio Individual u 
saeridoDd to tho specicst in a beehive the hive 
seems to he all-in-all, and the individual bera. 
whatever their function ii^ are steadily eacrificsd 
to thn good of the whole- Numerous other illus- 
tratiuna are at hancL But in a human society such 
a aolntion must be found that neither the 
IndividoAl be aacriAciiid to whole nor the wbtde 
to the individual. The indiiidiial has a claim on 
the whole for the oppottnuiLy of living a. full, rich, 
and ^iracicns life; and society has a claim on the 
Individual for devoted and whole^hcarEed service. 

Looking at the hiidory of onr sabject, owl At tho 
actual iiiato:^ of man, we End many curfona thiuga 
Early aodcties stewlily attertfioed tlie individual to 
Ehc tribe, and tbe iodividnal scarcely seemed to 
have any but a tribal oonKiousneas. The dia. 
oovcrj of the indiridtial seeiui to be a late dis- 
Bovexy, The iniUvidaii] most not in any way 
dep^t from the custom of the tribe; he must 
believe their belief follow their customo, wear 
their totem, and In no way think or eel apeti- 
Lencously; ludlvidual woiM and freodom wore 
naithet roeognlsed as dcoirable, nor tolerated, 
because inimical to the welfare uf tbe trib& Xoite 
in history, and nuunly through leliglout InlSuerm^ 
the worth mid value of the Inalvidual won reoogni- 
tiuD, human life was reeqynUed a* sacred, and 
freedom found a place amid human worths sud 
interests. In. iruth, wn End in history the 
pcndulam awingiug from one extreme to another; 
now tho individusl U in bpodage to society, 
and then the tadividnal tonda tu make society 
uupoaaible. BsTO there_ are long Htrstchiia of 
biatory wbaie the authority of soetety dominates 
the individual, and then, a rDoctioa, when nicu 
regard the individual u Ehe sole reality and 
uudety la a tyrmnny and truuble. If any one casts 
his eye back to the oegiiieiingof modem philoaophy 
and reads Ifoblw and lles^tee^ and fullowu out 
thn principle of indlvidoaliKm to tllo French lie vo¬ 
lution, its colmiDatu^ p^ud in modem history, 
be win Eud that the udividual in all hia nal^ 
olmpUdty, in all the grandeur of bis so-cslled 
righta, is the object, of all study, tbe beginning 
or all epeculntlvo tbought. lie m real, liis rights 
are his own, and ho u prepared to di^end them 
against mil comem He is m a state of war, he 
ie a free and independent creature, add if he U 
to Uvo In Bodety be will do so only whan be has 
made terms with bis nmghbour. So he mokes a 
social contract, he BurrEndeis so mneh, and be 
obtains a enanntes' for tbo othcra. lie is sup- 
pooed to be naturally aniEah, qgowtic, and to 
mgard ptheruouly os inetrutaents for hia own good, 
LookW at man from this point of view, thoce 
who baltT it are laid uudcT the beavy butdem of 
attempting to derive Allroiam from Ewlicm, and 
it need banUy be said that they have failed in tbe 
taslL AUrtium no more be derived from 
Egoiam than Egoism rgu be derived from Altra^ 
io^ The truth a«ius to be that wch of them 
goea down to the very foundations of life, and life 
can Bcaruely be coociuvod in the absence of either. 
If it be true that life oomea only from life, then 
life mnat be ooeriEced in order to produce fresh 
life. That is Altruiam, whether it » oosscious 
Altmum or not. It is vain to ask for the 
geueaia of AltruisUi, it Ls as deep os life; it Is 
vain to ask for the beginning of Egoiam, for U la 
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proverbial ttai self-prwomttion Ia tba firat law 
of life. In fact we »» ber^ u Wft axe lO oflonj 
tbe victmiA of oar own abstmotioss. ^Vo cunnol 
really Mpiinite tbe LnilivliiLUii froRi Bociuty^ or 
aociety from the indlviilcul 

It may bo weU^ at tbu sta^, to polat oat that 
wltftt we may dutmetiTely eali tbo Ego feeling 
have niso a bocuL refetence- In ohd kdm ^1 fe^- 
inga wlileb refer to the intomffte ef the indirlduaJ 
are Ego feelmga. PerBonil wiiiH end pleairtinHip 
deoiret and avenuoiiB, exuft only for him who fenla 
them. It wonld on tha wlitolo' w an improvement 
in our tuae of WOTda if we limited the title ' Em 
feelings ’ to those feeling which belong to a eelf'' 
ooneciani enbjeot, and which dapaml not noon oon-^ 
tdcmaneaap hnt on eeU-cunaeioasDcaai * Ego tHllngo * 
tlma wonld mchUp not puuvo pala or plcaaiue^ but 
feelings aoLivoly reJotM to onr s^f-estoem. to oar 
self-aesertion, or to any manUasU^on ol the MtiTity 
of the eelf by whlbh thn impreeston of its own worth 
is enbano^n In~thcBe Esmings tlie ^]o ia ^t ones 
tho entdect which fcela them and the nbjeet of 
which they Axa qulltaes. 

Linuting Ego- feelioga to those which thoa refer 
to the self, we ohemre that it ta precisely this . 
reference to self that dtitenniiiaa the value of an. 
eaperience in ourmcntal lifa FJoasniee and pains 
depend largely on being oonnected with self as 
tbeir aabjeot^ Any worthy ochievemenit, ^y 
feat performsdp eatimateJ serf by the pnsfive 
sensations aooojnpanying itp or hy Lbc pnjsiciLl 
truduranoe, but by toe eisltation of aeli-feeling 
which is aronsed. The man who does a duing 
deodp or perfonus a notable taalc„ has a sense of 
power and eEElcioii^. and delights in the deed as 
hie own. Men deligbt in demit and rejoice m 
things accomplished, not so much for thdr 
inheront worthy as for the fact that the deeds are 
thuir own. Our esiporrenees are of Talua, and 
we acconnt them of atnding worthr not because 
they gratify emr BCEOdbUlty, bat besgmjie we have 
put BO mnob of onrsdlves, of our peiwmallLy, into 

them. Thus we nev^ fonn plcasoics into a 
sum and mcuurt their Tslnc quantitatively m 
H edonism tries to do. All valtres in exponeuce 
ace constitute by thoir refcitmce to self in sclf-^ 
conKioosnesa 

t^lf-knowledge, sclf-teverenee, self-control, the 
notivity of self m oonstltuting ICe objects^ ore thus 
determining elementa in pleamire and pain. The 
pasairo pleasures are abnoet without value: one 
chooses the nobler port, though the oholco may 
bring pnin with it. A slave may have little of the 
anxic^, the care, the baidlhlp of the free mu, 
but theci a dave can never have the saaltatlon 
of self-feeling sud aeLf-respect wMch coiues from 
knowledge and freedom and manhood. It is, 

then, the refermoe^ to tell that gives to rational 
pleasure its distinctive note. But It ia next lobe 
oboervod that evea the rcfErencC to self has Its 
Kcial aspect. It always refers, eras, in Its most 
egoistic mood, to a eooial standard- In fact, the 
social reference enhanoes tbe algiilbcancc cf psin 
and pleasure in an Lmmcasttrable degree, ntan 
secs ainuclf U with tjte qyca of otbsiw ' As 
hiature teaches the spectatora to assume thu dr- 
cniiutaacca of th» person principally couoamed, lo 
ahe teaches this lut in some messore to aasnnte 
tbm of spectators" {Adam iSmith, Mijral StKti- 
manfs, p. The snlf looks at ItMlf from, a 
spectators point of view, and estimates itsoll 
accordingly. Thus It may have an added mUcry ; 
social tl&bts, fedlog of poverty, lonkod st from a 
tpcclstora point of view and reAectad by tba self 
oji itsdf* ai&auce the feeling of misery till It may 
become onbearahlo. On the other band, a sense 
of eodal appredatian, a Looking at one's self 
Ihrongh the vy<M &f olhijn, ra*r ^han« pleasure 
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till U becomes ecstaej. Frido, vanity, amblLloi], 
and other Ego feelings, pf the some kind need tho 
referenoe to self for thdr joatihcatlcn. and yet 
without tlie social reference tho Toforcuco to aeif 
would lose ita value. 

Withont the mfCre&OO to self, valnes wonld ceon 
to have a moauLsg, and pleasnre would bo merely 
of the passive soiti An, however, nleaiuro onn 
pain, tlie meaning of life and the worth of life, can 
exist for each pentOQ only in, his own censcions- 
neas, and without the confidoua pOmemicn of these 
Lq his own life a man can never eotcr into syrei- 
pothy with others, so a full, broad, intcuNe 
life is the condition of a full, deep, and wide sacuJ 
life- Tho chid problem of our life is thus not. as 
Comte said, ^to flubordinate <>gaiBm to altruism,' 
but to develop Egoism to its proper proportions, in 
the belief that too higher and fuller a personality 
is, the more bn hoe to contribute to the happ^oss 
of mankind. BcLEshness dona not con^t^ in a 
msh valuing himoelf according to bis intrinsic and 
social worth, but in l^onne or denying tbq 
rights, daima, and worth of otlieTI t ' Tuou eholt 
love thy ncEghboni ae thyself,' 

Egoistio feelings wonld lose thnir valuo wEtbout 
the soclbI refcrenct^ So alao the social feelings 
would lo** their value were there not the rofereno* 
to the self to ^ve them value. Tboro Is no neces^ 
uiy for any lengthened ref^uce to the absti^t 
tnnj] who UBS R^rod so plctareaqUely In phllo- 
Mpbica) treatiBcs from Hobbes downworda ^or 
ie bq quite itod. yet. This abstract man Is q. 
being endowed only with egnietip ImpulnH. 
preservation ia for him ihc only law of life i his 
natiuml life is a stato of war. How is such a 
l^ing to bo ounstralned to live in locEcty? He 
may bo mode social in vaiioTiB ways; by a forco 
from above or from without urging him, by meaiis 
he does not know, to become aociu even w hen bis 
reosou compels him i;n^ think that HlhidincMfi is his 
bigheet interest. Bui usually the way to make 
a eel^h bcuig aoda] ii to endow him with a deeire 
for approbation, to moko him eeck society to 
win approval, or to moke him see that others are 
noedfur to him if hq Is Ui carry oat fail pu rposea; 
sod a wiim aelEahocss takes tba form ol Ipenqvo- 
lence. The attempt is very snbtle and very 
penqtrating. but it IS a failure, ifim never be¬ 
came KHiu in Umt way. They am social from 
the beginning. All that con be said Is that miui 
is naturally selbeh and naturally s«ial, and the 
idd for the exorc^ of tbe feelmgs sud of 
the social feelings is to be foEmd in eocicty alpne. 

Book at the ^dir Idoal from any pciot ef view 
wu please^ eveiywhqre we meet the eoffljd reference. 
Begotten by poda] union, bom within society, 
hn grows up within society, and is puLiipped by 
society for the battle of bfe. The achievements 
of so^ty farm bis inbeiitaaoe, Bocial customs 
are learned 1^ him before be Ie awam of the 
proceae; SOCiu bcliub become liLi beliefs, thought 
uecomes possible becauan it is embodied Li the 
action. In tbi languafa, in the ooBverae id the 
people with whom the individual lives. In this 
Bonal apbctn tbo individual Uvea, hero be iBajm, 
tnakoa htirm t-lf bciT to the treasures nf 
science, and knowledge, without which lodiTmual 
life would bo only rummcnlary, A human being 
in Uolalion wonln not be a humiJi ^ing at all. _ 

JcrtniT Bcnthlkiii in tiifl t^guinin^ Of biM jFfi-n- 
eipttj q/ Moral* and Le^ittaiion ‘ 
munity is a Rctitiona body, onmposM yf indivulu^ 
penoM who ore cotuidm^ as eonstituhnc. as it 
ita IL ia* * chifMtwiitic ddlitiktlOlL. 

Nor doee that ptuseof ihouglit ^ Jcrviuy 

Benlham alone^ It is eharactenatic of iha century 
in which it appeared. No body of any kind is 
CQoavtitiit^ Ipy tbc" QKmbon^ tt l on fc A^iy unity 
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liM to bfl lookeij fram tiro polnto of t»w, ood 
1 * newer tlio *mn of iu fiarbi. Hegmrd murt ba 
hod to the vrboleooiv of tbe wWe 40 wd] u to the 
pertBv Rot nocietT or a paojila is not a fietitiDiij 
body, of which inaiwidTuls are tbe deUtioae porta 
Or inemtKts; a people Is a tmitr, an oigBoU wWle, 
mod the indivuliuJa are «o Lb rdotion to tha wjiwie. 

■ Jihc u LIm Mniua an H«liuad ^ tb* wfa«k sol ioht ta 
IS tc tlie tiuU¥Uiiati ua pfvdiHol liy Uba paviri*, and 
Un Uil mar* [n It alsu: Etuy tuDcUu ma |ti omiH, Ibrnw 
Jt. ^oupa, Lbiv tbha Hi iim ar* 

ta ha nthiia, Uiof [Mia ka ILTa; tbarpcentaaia an] iw sb^ 
^U^ D pvnaituatattiarwK ADd lUa objaetirt nIaUoa 
tha Sp^vWiial to tlia fdwri* naelftata Jcatli aubjcctlTaJy iq 
Ha TotlUoftU aaj aowtloiiiiJ lUa. Emrwbm tba ^rdie of 
uw afo aiid tba Be04^ iaUnaci. A* lact b nniTaa^hy 
; «Jr la BiotaJ ^itkwiiiay «a itiQ 4nd bum*^ 
Ono* at* It, bnS Mit on rci^lac thi aBklUkaala batnra 
lUtniJiffi iadorripmMBaiihtiJniowH, t ahould Oba to ifaow 
ava tlitlo tb« nela iet«B w4tb thIaHaw; in oar aeCeal HH asri 
pncUco thm k » aw^i bKhtJUm ol UktHdoala; ttao avtlru 
and fVocia at actlm an OMkuiUy iatonHttac tha bpsubriao 
9t tcubiu and attfoUm' (raobon, J mf xma [Eev 

tr-L i?p, » 1 -JL ^ 

IrVofeoior rmoJflezi proeeedi to abow that Baery 
duty bawoida uuilviilual life aui be convtni.id ta n 
duty towArda others u welL Care of one’e own 
b^th nil^ht nppw to be paiely HlSab, yet on 
veOeaian it Hp^ara that tfia pHewon ef ddcxI 
PMlth irnny luui to tlrti hEppinoAA of E ccnmniLDitya 
'Tba Ubhumvitr wUeb znoita biaij aa bnwciiw oad# of 
a nij^ of ^ |»M Htadud latbccalkjltanin: 
ta I| UIDB au JjritakJo, ud tli JponrilpiM aad DSCtit^bw art a 
rooKoirfapHiniMVIwtlkiadiDhb^^ to wt ot urfaxia 

JUttoOi tho Auttlly boewiiMi naoaay and bbsoo^ aitd titAan 
■oBtn naAertaliy fjoni a dbwS B hfM^ I liacoai* and u ji.iinm of 
oxpoiadUiniar Ih* niiant ia an (AdaL hk eolbani^i 

M mad* to Rilftr: Ihfljbawf to do bk"efk; LlbihMaW 
hflafy RilBtd bla Ijralih, ba b^onH* a pnaicAv, and k Ifi- 
seaaaa Uii pqbBo burduui' (O, pfk ££ 3 - 1 ^ 

is not pcMible JmsJly to Mparmbe sclf-inteirwt 
mnu tbs iaterest of Socia^. The worths, viJiuh, 
snd Intemts of tlw individu^ sm iiuepuably 
bouad np with tboee of BOGECty, ft is society that 
gives ILfot wuibUi, ud toIoiiT %o the Ego fouinge, 
sj»d the life, wsiratb, and colour of the Kgo rndinn, 
their intenidty sjull thoir xweetnesa, tn neoded for 
tbe vitalLzatfaii of society^ The anaJofiT of the 
orsanism bolda good with regard to thjr wicul 
orj^nrniBtu. Httt the idea of a Bodal organism as a 
systeEUBtic whole, indeed the Ides of a world ss a 
sys^tcinstiu whofe, cm ciiat only for s who 
is coDsdous of the uuity of bis indlwidaa] Ufa u 
raonected wildi sn oiguLiin which is s unity, fint 
to poTBuo this further would open up istuee wider 
thsji fiJ} to b« diBcnswd hero. The obserrstiob 
has boon H^e to show that from the meUpbyiicjd 
point of vioWj M well sb from the peyebologicsf 
sod the cthic^ the IndiTidosI cannot be vevi,.red 
fiT>m the wholu, and that the antitfaeiis b^woeo 
Egoism and AlirnLiiu iii both mislBading ■n*!' ulti-^ 
ixALcly unthmlcabfCL 

It is not our purpooe to name, far less to dis- 
eus9t tbo liWiicius forms of fjedoniam. It may bo 
ubaerved, however, that frotn Butler's time an 
cuLghtened setf-'reffud Is recognised to be a leriti^ 
mate form of mend Kntibie&t; while a reganifiir 
tho Welfare of otfaers enters also into all ronuF of 


mw in bim as a social bemg,^ being who must 
lire with his Icirui, who wotrks with his mates, wbo 
can come to hinuclf and to bu frnitkm ouly in 
fellawHhip with his feUow^men. 

The aiititb«<^; ^ finally, in another 
way. Tho LudlTidual eesVa his own gn^, bis own 
uppiusss^ bis own satisfaction. But what dOM 
ho mean ty thsss terms? A dedra for good is net 
a a&an for mcro pleasant feding. It U a dedm 
w self satisfactiou, fur a better, truer, moro real 
ftwjf j for E Eelf vhioh eIieII EpproAdi noEror to 
tbM ideal of a self which bss dawned upon bis in- 
teUigonce. A wider ihonght and a truer thought, 
a deeper oud a purer feeling » a power of activity 
which shall bring Jus idisir to r<^ty—thm */- 
pm* some aspoct of tbe good n man deairea. 
But it is only through the sodal bond and by 
means of socis] eflfort that the making of such a 
•oif Is pgssibla It is not too much to say that it 
is only tfaimqgh eoedai offqrt and through sodal life 
that man beemnes a living sooj. 

It i* in virtue of the sodal solidari^ of ir mnbinrl 
that the individual man entera into the inheritance 
of all Un past. It is through this social bond and 
eQ&xt that be hjiA lubdued the earth and nude it 
his aervaut. It ia m hia sadal life that miiL'n has 
come to the oonolnaiao that he is the crown and 
sum of things, that the cosmoe has toiled and 
worJcHl upwa^ towards him, and in him has 
hecoine conflciens of itself and Jta meaning. In 
association man feels that he can make physh^ 
j^sfo fetch and carry for him, tnAko thMif winds 
hia mesasciiran^ and haiuem the lightning to his 
camaga It is not necuaary to enumcraie the 
kiciaj nchievomenta of man. Bnt there Is not one 
of them which has not originated in the thought 
of a solitary mind, and then hescome the comruon 
powc«^ of cumy minds. Yet tho thuught would 
never have come to the soHLary thinker nslcu ho 
ptevioiisly been prepared to thluk through 
his nodal emnmimcnt, aiiA by the great tridiUon 
of the agea It is on this fact that wo lay stress 
u the recanciliaLion pf Hgnistu and Altmiini, for 
it IS the Tufuiaiion of the iViow which jwraista in so 
many quarters that mau Is inhsiently selfish, and 
has regard only to his cdf-inteteat, that ha is 
luvtDTany egmntic, and altmlsdc only in a secuudaty 
sxbd Petitions fschioci. Even Reaeon hu been so 
spoksn of, and tba Sjuthetie Kosatm hiif been de. 
scriibed as a selfEab, analytic, dontmctivo facult?, 
a weapon cuuaiiigly devised to enaUe its ' ' 
to somive in the H^uggle for eaistenoe. 


virtue. A rations] regard for the welfare of otherm 
expresses itself In every one of what by way of 
emlnesicB are called the cardinsl virtuesin 
oonrigB^ tempBranw, and constancy; in wisdom, 
and truth; In kindnow ana benovolErace. 
But, rt^u, these virtues a« wuerete facta which 
hare their heiug in some individual pemon. They 
are act sutacthing la the air, or something that 
has merdy nu ahetract existence. And than, 

J ust as they belong to soma individual, so they 
lourish only ai ha finds himself rooted in society. 
The hii^Br features of human ebarsetor, which 
msice theso virtues po«dblfl in the Individuu, have 
emotged in human history through tho social 
effort of man. Tho higher fscoltioi of Dkan, and 
thtvirian evolvHl with them ud through thorn. 
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AMANA SOCIETY*-The Ammui Society, or 
Community of True Inspiration, is an orgnnixcd 
community of about IfiOD German people irto live 
m seven villsget on the honks of the Iowa River in 
town County, lowSh This nnkiuo society owns 
30,000 Bcres of 1a^ which, together with peraouaJ 
preportyf is held iu oommou. iadeed, the Amana 
waety in thoroughly communUtie both in spirit 
and in orgwnizatioD. .^d yet it is in CO aenoe a 
prednet of cocnmiiLaistie philoeophy. Primarily 
and f^dsruentaUy the Community of True In- 
Bpiration ia a Church, or^mnixed for rellgioua pur- 
pOMK, to work out the siuvation of aouls througl]. 
too lovo of God (Co^titution of the Society, 
A^ L]l The Dommunitiin of Amana, therefore. Is 
uuther a political tenet, nor an erounmio theory, 
nor yet a sodal r*"*^** bat simply a means of 
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■erring God " in the [nward ■ml ontwArd boiud of 
union Mtxonling to Hta Iuw> oJihI H3» tea ulrUiumlu' 
(tft. Art. Ll. 

I. — Ai m Cburcli, cr dlitlnct relifioD* 

MOt, tbo Community of Tjufl liiApjrqJlion trncea i.t« 
origin bark to th^ ysiu' I7i4 &nd to tbo writing nt 
Eberiurd Ludwig Gralrtir and Jnhum Firia£rij:b 
Rock, wbo ftio T^^^trdcd u the foimden or ^ Futhure ‘ 
of the * Now Spiritonl FJcnoomy' of Tme lospinv- 
Gon^ Both Grobnr end Hook wnm mnmberH ot the 
Lotb^tun Chtincb who Led became interpsted in 
the toachinn of the aurlj llyptics end Pintiate. 
Having Ktudied the philoeophy of Spener, they 
endeavoured to iinjuiDve npqn and formnlate wppKi- 
aUy the doatlinoe of that litGo bond of Piptiata 
w^hoH fdUowan daring the last qnnrtGT of the l?Lh 
«nL. were called ' li^p^tiomata,' and who an 
aaid to have * propheeUd Like the piophetii of old * 
(ct Perkina and Wick* ifirt* Amana Soc.k 

The nniijnb fondammiitnJ doctrine of the fnnodcra 
of the 'New Spiritual Eoouodiy' aite preMni-daw 
imtpir/tiictK To be sore, Gruber and K«k believed 
piofonncUy in tbe iojpirati'Dn, of the Bible: but 
th^ argniu x 

' UM BDt tbv pnu Cod Ihe Ip^iJvT Jtsd tl U act FBuoii- 
>U* t« bclirr* Uiat Ki will liupln Utt CoUowwi now w ibvnT 
Tliit» 1< no rtuui Lo btfler* ih>L Oed iuo Lti aoj wij ehuH^ 

fib of ,v™rTi^T¥fr»Hj^ ^ uhI ■■ J|a ref^klfed hldowi 

thleo nmwch Ttrigof^ drtaiiw. ud Iqr wT »1 > dt»*i in oUan 
tkm^ He wuri^ loiuj bytht w«d« of B4« 

tkia U Umj buE tiibEn to ^ velfi*' (Ombtr, GkanftrhMiti d 
CW fh'cnH i/TVw 

Divine inapLratiaa did nnt coma, however, to all 
meinbmv of the Conmimitj* hat only thnmgh 
tboae who were sspociaily endowed ^ tba Lora 
with the 'miracokrOB of ifupiratlan.' ThcM 
emedally endowed irvtuvidoalii, mled iK«rJbvwjp« 

tnatmmenta*)* were oimp^ panajvn agenrien 
throngh wham the Lord tentiaod and epoke to Hia 
children timber, Divim .iVarim 

Tba utor* of Ibt 'bow wccrd ud TaaiinMinj,* u mvakd 
IhtonS'l' Wttktt^gt, ud fbt irlifiijn to tlw urtiar rrrcli^ 
tioplr (if Htb, pnoMi uv cImtIt iit tuth by Onbtr ta 
tlHH wanli: ' Iti Lrutu ur* la qiantiKia. wtUi Ui^ Wmtu word 
et Ua iwTupbau ud Elio kpo^lei, ..« It m^lni tor no prvltV' 
««; OB tta* eoetruT, It ffna tba pHttruc* to tb* w«d of 
lb* witfiCHiB Ant ftyvwHtn [nt^ibHa uwl ■penUtn} Jovt mftET tb* 
tHwDBi ef two toM or ImuMfi, in wbieb aw tn* oUwt ho bb 
tfa* fint-bore hai tlu p r U BJua e* b«fQ» tba- lu wba 

WBB born iJeh hlm^ tlji^b tbvT ■r* boUi oqotd tpd obOdrsn 
btsoUtn of OH and tho hbo Ubar.' a^ia Imh^i '^Botb 
Um eld ud the uw m-Elatlaii, ef wbldi ww bwv rpnih, htw of 
dfrinf ofbr*^ u4 Ibt toWinwmlH ol ono aad ttao him Spirit of 
Ood awl ef itmm CfcriW, j tut u the am mentioned ahdva am 
MfttftUy qI mh i-hT PiAW yfl-thfr 'tiHwch tl*nrf VTdib 

ibroafh the utontl bbth a illuht dUcicoc* batiKiD Uum' 
(OrvilHr* CkatCJiitrijItici qf tfW -Orijgnii tff JViiB 

Ctel^ 

Not all, hawever* who atpired to prophecy and 
felt called nMn ta testify were to be aocordod the 
privilege. Far there ware false na well aa tme 
■pirita. GmNr, who wreta maoh caburniiig tme 
and falM LupiraGon, reoordi in hiM AiUebit>frapAy 
bis own HantinUfr in dntecGng the pmence of a 
false spirit: 

"JUfl ftzuc> tbiBf h a ppw d - n pochaww a Up> nlitt 
WBi aiBOQC IIhb IthB eDDfncatlonli awl whdwl to aBaU ■■ la 
dlWpdM, M If U tndnm ITHinhtf wfafasd LS atm. 

hU at our merttne bi tn ibam hiUiu nurncr, tben [ 

tn* hrtallH br u ukruedlBUT pbOrinf of tb* ImhI aad 
•bfrarina cf Ua mottUi: ud It ui bHa p»vn a beadrait 

tlBM tbat aKb no IWI Vttboflt ^aaUkwafa' fanl ladsod a tiuo 
toBJiiliif, wbatoocr b* wbo li bnuiOod. uui Enerporwand la 
iboHmalt^ ccji; dMta bf H upoirtioa Id hb pr^ 

eopta tad btonJ oDodiwtowi of nmoaa* C^riidH acd Kun- 
-Uhn of Iba WOfb. at Ibo lard' g^tvu. lai 
wA. IL 

That the appearaocei of false spiritn wai not 
uatemmen ia evidenced hy the many Lnatoneea 
^ven in the Yeae cr Ttttinumiet of t ^4 

Spirit 0 / tKs Lcrd, where aspiring VYtrksti/^t az« 
condemned* end by the fact that Gmhcr'a son waa 
*«peciiilly employed [by the Lord] to detect false 
spirits wbsmrcr they maae thenaselva consplcnmis, 
and to admonlfk them with amostnas* ta tme 
TepaB.fance and chan^ of heart* Ik 411. 

^ fJTiriniw aHdlfl Itesart IbfjTai^fiwrtw-jHiitwiiL 


Grabar and Bock* who had ' the aplrit and gflb 
nf revelatioD and iBspiraliua . . . went atnut 
pruchinig and tosti^ng aa they were direct^ by 
Lbo Iniil? They travelled eaienaivetT through Gnr- 
many, lawitbfirlnnd, Holland, and ot^r Kuropean 
eoantrue, estaNiahit^ vrnall congregations of 
fckllowcra. Those desiring to shnm m the ' New 
Spiritual Ecenemy* and enjoy the blomingi uf 
‘ Tniu InspiratiDn * were asked snob tjaentloaa aa — 

m 'WtiHiicr b*(or*h«l latiiidi to bthm ta s tru* awnbar 
(4 Uh C o aumia ltT of Jeans Onin bcivuila lb» nuntv^ aut 
alao la rafpsci ta iha ^Ula Prarw Mwlipcv u*| tbo uiuf*^ 
mut of uuw punaT (J) Wfavttiir fa* (or ib*) to nadr to Miaar 
all bivud and astaiisu pair, uid ts liak drsortul^ tbo^h Lba 
uf Ood STETTibliia, am> boi^ ihhI moIT (JJ Wbflbw 
bv {Ov ■bal bad obialtiM DlTlsa noririioB arlUi nsM In lbs 
vrors ud wunl of lusplntiM^uA wboUtarhs for Hi ptullUm. 
Udoi ud incHUfa thwi wgabf nluLt to Uia HsiaT <0 w|v«U»r 
bo Eoribo] w la a iCata of r««HdlkCloa, or la aama illiigriM 
iBUt with ■ems bniibav ea aMsr; slas U bs had uj-tbiaa ta 
mr aciJiist anv osa, or il ur ona bad anjtblof la anyv HUMt 
falD^A L ^ -V -a 

Although the niunbcr of coogre^tiaua fBttal> 
Kabcd during the time of Rock and Gruber wu 
dot Larjge, oomndeni.h]e rol igioas fervoox was eionacd 
by their teachings. Moreover* their attacks npon 
' the Utter huHowncaa end formality * of the esiah- 
liahed Church* and their bold dunuiiciatiocL of the 
‘ nodlau nTid immoml Urea * of mwy of tti e dergy 
of that day* urousad theauthariris* of the orthodox 
Church to active oppodtiM. They also eneountenid 
dm opposiGgn of the political anthoritiea, hecaase 
they refused to perform military service ox to take 
the required oath of allegianoe. They refuted to 
'serve the State as BDldUis* becanae a Chivtiaa 
caanut mumlEr hia enemy* much leas his tricniL' 
On the other hand* they lefuscil to taka the 
oath as a result of their Literal odhcrcuH to the 
eommandn given in Mt 5^ t ' Bnt I any on^ yon, 
Swear cot at all' * aitdi * Let your eommnnicatiou 
be* Yea, yea; Nay* nay: for whatsoever La more 
than thebe' oomeUi of eviL" 

Oana^liif the uta id hlnKll bod bli OMbfanlefia, bHutni 
Uhj wuuJd pot upon oev owari o B . I>ba tbajHvacrllwii oMb* ilw 
pounftr ambar, vnldiif la inf, »;■ : ‘ Inhwa tba dtr l^t* 
Ibo tvVaillluflBr cnliad oa la tba pntamt 4d tba vharUL Tba 
latt« b^ in fall Iwad 1 parcbmaot vrflb tba oath writtaa opco 
iL aud fawla na tu lataa tbrnt UMn ud to npaat IL W* lopUad 
that wa fboold vA iwhc. Ha na 01^04^ ■attb aiaaj 

ibnala Tlia bcotbar <Et. A DMn) npaatad wata that wi 
DriiC amar- -Wa liMkalil ■Iva' a pfotulM Wfm bud4bbka 
uhI «ir void iboulil ba *a noO av aa oaiH jm ba vgold Inva 
ta Dw tba CFBedasi la do ai 1 ptaiad. I amnaad tbeck Ukfwha 
1 iboaH IWt aww* ritaW duv HaVJuUf' had rurUililaa h' 'ff if 
[L 1st). 

Fntthsrniare, both the Charch sad the Govern^ 
meat weib ifritated Ly the refussl of the Inanjrm- 
lioniste to send their mildren to the Bchoals which 
wMW eondneted ^ the Latheran clergy. 'Qpposii' 
tiou soon grew Lato poraecutiou and pruecution. 
And ao the beliovera in 'True la^ntion* were 
fined., pilloried, fi'Oggcd, im^idaoncu, and stripped 
qf their poasesstou. In 7*iirich, hwitxeriiiLnd, * thi^ 
Utemture WU by order of the city nnmeU burned in 
public by the executiouDr' {IS L 05}. NatiuraJly, 
as their peraecution hecamo more Hvero, the 'Coh' 
Kregmtioai of InipiraGuiiista Bought refuge in 
fleaee—we of (ha meet liberml uid tolerant of the 
German slntoa of the ISth cCDtnry. 

The Tatfobuck for the yew llliil fceor^ tlmt *m 
!>«, 11,* after a bleened period of two rimes seven 
yeare spent in the Bervice of this ErothcThotsi aJ^ 
fcon^urnty into which the Lord through Hia holy 
Inspiratiou had led him, the time oMd to 
when it pleased the Lo^ to recall Uia fmlhfol 
worker and servant E. 1^ Gruber from ihislilo and 
to tmuplant him into a bUaahil etcmil^' Twenty* 
one T w nm lutwr. on March S* ■occurred the death of 
J* / Kock* which i. recorded i» ihi. character* 
iatie fashion t * The time of hia piJgriroag* 00 eATth 
was 10 times 7, or |0 jaare, 5 monthf and 3 days, 
tn tho year 1707, when he was 4 tunes 7 yean 
old, be emigratod with Bmthbf £. L. Gruber from 
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ha nAlWti wantn. In ttte year 17H> when ha 
cDant«d 5 tbnev i tuiil tbare tAni« ta him Iha 


nntil 1^4s;i In 4 litncfl 7 ye*n, otw IOO Lgbbqx ud 


gTB^it janmoy* in tiii aerrioa. In the y«uf 1728, 
wu 7 times 7 jawi old^ ha lost liia 
imuiful hrctliar, E. Gmbar* Anri in 1742^ 
whan he cenqEed B time* 7, ot $3 jeora, ba csaj^ 
to tiwTal into diibuiL cpantnes and spent ihn 
rtmn^ing 7 ynara [oJ hi* life] Itigely eE homn' 
^tA4 Spirii o/tAa iorrf, J74(il. 

W ith the death of Boat in 174D the nragreen. 
you* of the ‘New Sphritnal Bcon-d-mT* he p an to 
Belt without a tho members 

ehieflT upon the writiD(^ uid tesLutionjea of 
KocJc uu trfuoer for gnSdnuce end apintiuJ odu' 
soletino. 

U»lStbMt.batf^ot HWHaraTVlUY* 
woc^uucw nmaind; mil limm tiw bad lilkB back 
uw irare ec Uh azwqwn w»Jit isiin of Jck tb* 

bL^n (?(«, priff Jlit V titt AiWMe StM. te Camuvumkit nf 
iWi Jujnmnwt Aemoa^ Jow*^ 1*®^ ^ 

The dedine cootmued until 18I7» when it U 
** Hew Md ifre^t^r period dftwntd 
for the Cornmnoity' |/if i, 42&h and that»Mitthsel 
KnuMcrt wiE ihe drat IFfrJtwn^ which the Lord 
ei^ioyed for the now oomtoancinnf roTiYid,* 

X ' Aw^aninff," or ‘ Benwakaniotf' 

of I8n be^gsui with the teatimooie* of Ejwnaeert, 
whMB Grti inspired utteienca wm f^vtta to the 
oongTCffation at Baimebaj>E tm Seotomher 11, 1817. 
M a kuinmaos in thaee wordei 'Oh Bcutnebimr, 
Itomiehaiw, whara ^ tw formor chambioos, th* 
old defanaera of fnltli ? "nioy no looser are et thU 
day, iud eOemlnatai dwell in the ettadel. 
than [ So jfe not dcalTB to hecome atrooj?! 
The etornal power uoOerad to yon' fT'aafiHKMtw 

o/t^ Spirit ttfeA€ Lordj 181 Th 

Michael Kraussert wm a jouTTtayioin tailor of 
®J-™f*hair|fj who had hean oofivertw to tho f«tii 
of tho Laapiratiioaist* thtoash the writinin and 
tc«t^onlv of Book. With graat xbhI kuS much 
nifl^oai fervour he eeema to have played an im- 
pvttKutpait in tha ' Reawulcaninf^. ' And yet it ii 
raoordea thaE he lacked eoura^e in tha facn of 
perveeution: ihat ■ at the armt and anl^uent 
mcammatioti at Ber^hom he thawed fear^jnen 
«d siting weakness'; that in the pr«tm« of 
hostile elders ho * became timid and undecided. 
““ bo to Jipok^ before ha wa* chaa^^; and 
JT ®-wli fetr of mcii oibd mluEtuiM 

for AmwrLEig' ho Iqat liu lim^r ^TTnHeu in. tho IHorcj 
of Lord* went grad nally astray from the Divine 
■»“ WJ back into the wotld' (/if 

After the * fall ^ of Kramemt (whose connesiau 
jnth the Inmiraliooiitii waa therewith soreredl, 
Uie spminal alfain of the Commnnltj were 
directed by the Wirtrmifft ChriatiM Meti and 
L Ueinomaon, who came to ho ragarded a* 
the fonudefa and leaders of what Is semetijnea 
caJ]^ in tbs records the ‘ Sew Community.’ 

n^en Michael KiaoBBert, Christian Metzi and 
'X* ndiicmann appeared a* Werkinm at the 
Ume of the ' Beawakemng*' a oentnry had elan^ 
Sines Gmbw and Rank presehed the doetrin^ 
the *Jfew sjiintnal Economy*' But the perseco- 
Uoit of independents in reUgicns Lbooghthi^ not 
cessed j and so thM oew prophets were repeatedly 
arrested, and their foUowen * wore attacked and 
insulted on the etreata and elsewtiore' {JM ilL 70h 
As a century before, so now the growing eon- 
^gatiooi of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
Hesae where on October 31, igai,^ is leoorded, 
^he Lord sent a toeaiage to the Grand Duke of 
nesqe-Darmstadt as a promias of gnee and 
hecauae ha had given pintecttOEi to the 
ConiQiEiiiity in his csontry * (/if uL B6l. It was 


at thu Ubm that the far^ghted Christian hlets 
conceived the idea of leasing some large estate in 
oomraon which sbonid servo as a refuge for the 
Eait^uL where each could be given ' an oppor^ 
timity to earn his living according to hu callinjF 
or munuition. 

And », in the year 1839, ' it came about throogh 
tba nLflfuiiticni of tlio Loiiclr^ttl: of BUdJsijpCQ tli&t A 
part of the castle at hlaricn^m was given in rent 
by the noble family of Jloerhalr, which ww very 
^nvesiMt for the C!ummunlty, sinca it lay nw 
Iw^ehnTg,' the home of tba principal oldme 
{/jct ill- bgju 

In Ml, four estates were ranted, and tg the 
adminiBtxatiao of these fonr estates, located within 
a radius of a few mites and pladed under one 
oomi^ mnnagement are traced the bejrinnbga 
of the communistLc lifa of tho luspiraiionuLs, 
Cornmnuism* however, formed no part of their 
raligiuUB doctrinefl. It wae simpTy a natural 
■tevelojitoimL out of the cunditioiu undor which 
they were forced; to live in their eCrarts to main* 
tain the inicgriLy of their raUgion. Under a 
oodicdod vtpof they hoped to live simply and peace¬ 
fully tho true C^ristmn life* And so richand 
poor, educated and uaoduoated, profcajdansJ man, 
racrchantt iiiantifactiirer, artiran* farmer, anq 
labourer met toother as a rMigions brotherhood 
to worship and plan the labanm of the day* 

Bat indepenilcnoe and proapcTity were not yet 
fnily won. The day of eomnlcte religions and 
esoonoinlc fneedom for which they hoped had not 
i?gm& Cherished liberties rclatiTO to military 
■ei^ee, csatha, amd separate whools w'ere 

still denied. Eents bectune exurhitant, while mi . 
oewvQ h»t end i^nght destroyed the harvests. 

It was in the midst of iheir depresaion that *tha 
lAtd revealed tlmmoh Ufa instrunient* Christum 
Meta* that Ue wooLrieiid them out gf this land of 
sdiTeTiity to one where th^ and their chiMran 
Muld live in peace and flherty' (Noe, 

Hitiorvt p, lb|. Indeed, this ^hidden ptonhecy,' 
dttered by ChrUtian Meti on May BO, 18^ was 
now riHalj^^: ' I proceed in mystBriona ways, 
saith thy God* and my foot is smldorn setm openly 
I foupd nay dwelling in the depths, and my na^ 
li^eth through great waters. I prepare for we a 

S ik-^ the wildemtiBB., aiui establmh for ms « 
wel^g wht^ there was uone'^ (TcrJiineinHiJ' ef 
rAs iord, IS38]. * Thia waa in terpreted 

aa powtLDg the way to Ameiica* And met there 
was much disciwrion nmceruiiig emigiatioa to the 
vrUdemeascs oI the New World- Finally, there 
came though the FFV**<i«, Christun bScti, these 
M ^ Lend, j * 1 OUT goal ud your way 

shall lead towards the weet, to Die land which stlu 

“ ^ «n with you* 

and iMl 1 ^ yoD over the so* Hold Mo and 
upon 4Is throogh your prayen when stornu or 
temptoUons arnw. * * . Four may then pfepare 
2 flx TheraiW 

Chrut^ Meta and three others wet® named 
through inspiration to ™it America ? and they 
were given power to act for all the members 
Md to pnrohaae ]ud where they deemed best"^ 
(N«, p. 19 ). 

, ™**'^Ayoyags of many bariishipB and privniiana, 
toe eommittu of Insmralioaists teaohedNmw York 
CitjM October 28, IS4^ After three months of 
c^fnl deliberation they pnrohaaod a tiact of five 
tbonaud acm of the nencca Indlu Bcscrvatioa 
lands m Ene Conntr, New York. Within W 
months of the puraniwe the Bmt village of the 
unity waa kid out and peopIcX They 
tailed It Zbenez^. ^ 

Other villages wera anon founded, and under the 
name of 'tbkiEMr Sooiety' the Couinimuty waa 

* Uenahar niamd T .'VJ- 
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formiUy orcmnixed witJi m. utittcn con^titiitioa. 
It i* Tccoraod iduiin^ ' tbe planting and 

building nf thn new bninq' tbt Lord ■ gare pre- 
c«pt«, directioiUp tnd e^bmatiom CDH'Hmlng Uie 
extemikE and intemiJ &lI(iLta of that time ‘ through 
HU ' holy word and terti ruony M/iT ilL 32!jji 
With tho Lmui plan ting or thn Commnnitj of 
Tran InapirattoQ to Amanca thoro CUUn a afixionA 
oonsideraliDn of oommoninin as a plu for organU^ 
Ing a^ condneLing iJm wonojLiic lucof the Society. 
To liTfl eimplv aa a ChrUtma amgfegaUon, or 
chnreh, wan, of ooane^ the fnnflamuital aiin of the 
Cosamunltyf Bat they had found tiie practice of 
oomnioniitn lionduciTe to that end. l^afdet, ' the 
l^rd bad gnkduallT anitoonced more and more 
d^iy that it WM flis intention and bloBanm, nay 
Hie rnoat holy will, that ererything would Iw and 
remain in common' |/if ilL 3o7h 

tr wwt In tht nldvL of c4w ornr oonHwinl^sL that 

1WT Limponuiii nrslsUn eecorTsd unjQ «.t Mlttd Ebcu- 

•Hr on ObtotMrtSK lASD. Lu wblch tb* L(^ enawed m> 

usd EiiralAMan OTcr UkB' nwiiF paothherv wiUi 

rcKHd to auntaKin i i m i M] o&* iTSL. laseji And na Sla^ IP. 

tld " LonI tHtU«i nut w»phatl«llj udi ntmijy in 
Bdt lo •hwn* thoH '■tN wHiid B0t btUoim nod troft In tht 
uyd had Um Ui unouiud tint itt wh not lUi 

b«T wua. nnd Hnr ihoeld bv, tlint wotnanJ^ iboukl b« 
ahollaoBd; am Ua ptnapimwl Bin sibih opos ill Uhu *]» 
WpqSd at[*ai{lt Et, bqt (aTt a iFrtdiHB nrcsiiiH to tbOH 
vbo imtild lutlijhltr pmem Ih" 'Ala latLognT^ wfaich i*u 
ntoa ttuviig]i Chruma K«l>, nadi ti paU 4 i loUmn: ' Ai 
uuIf I tiTi^ aalUi Uiii tora, It it at ao tiaia nui' wO] tq 
diwwe thi Uh Ur* CnanitnCly la natn taujuf, c* (o mirier 
^ dUHDlutkn, B«ltbfr thnugh aitAJ dariuOi or Aia attd 
mplaancFi gor onaolag or powu o( picii. Kaj^ Ui* falUi Which 
haih loT« and tbt bond at tum tor In othww and rmeidaedtni 
hbatl cootintM to uhrt. And th4rt hhaU cooii'<tenBr dlvnot, 
•haiBO, lad diabniqr nrpoo Uhh -wba duu It: {Mr uUdna 
•han tantt mqt and h* wtUmt [n and itmlly 

Tlulr imTw UJ tin s imfnn i ilnD qigit aiTHT, and Uw nlhdju 
fanqivM^ han dmnmd: thtnfMH titm LHd h HaluA 
Ib^ IBStr UX And thHaiipdi]. thg orI^ Brsttoan 

did rffwtit OOrntraini It, lul rffind tbo anandEwni to tb* 
CoiWLitaiioa prorfalLtgir far Uw •dopUea ol ih«]bt*cmuBunkitL 
Ihq undoMAt, auumvr, wh umtptintHl 3s tb* new otn^ 
idbitloQ addptnl In 11 h ^tat* ol Coin, ud 
fevbf ainrn b«a OH or Uk* ruodunutal pfttiG^iaH of tbo Dout 

auBlij, 

nttia Is ii nidEgt that Uk object Of Um ChffilttttnitT ijl! TtU* 
iMpinthm h thf tnrtlilp q( Q«d Ib irsodom ai^oidlnc ta their 

pfCaUlM ObmqgtdflS WHI adlintcd H OMOl i£ g pteana 

to i^at end, bqi Dot In aoopnluHa vitb aar undagitagdinf OB 
^I>^^ElHlBf|ilraehinytaotthaHUtUorlworjHta* U 
bai i^od tlic npal« of turoUiliij ningn*tatliv labw m tbi 
niEitibcn, and hiadvan Utem kkan ^ bo ii-i-v iipg« Um tbioes 
that an of t&g lAad.' 


-Although mart tJuta eight hundred metahen 
hbd coniE from Germany to Ebenci^r, rrumy had 
remained in the old home. Thood whn came were 
lai^y ol the pwant daea But they were men 
and women of character who wore poaKual of the 
utbokiasm horQ of moral eamoatneae. In thnit 
new home they enjoyed spiritual bwAom. and 
were rewarded with a larve measure ol material 
prooperity. 

As time Went on, bdwerer, ‘Consin andetarahlifl 
festorea of the locatmu o^f their rillaces hecame 
more and mort erident. In the firsTplaee, they 
saflered no little moTestaticin fretn Ine Seoeca 
India^ who were tardy la UaHrig the Keaperva- 
tiem. Then the rajid growth of the city of BhlUJo 
^ODly hre miles distant} caused sneh an adTuce 
ID the price of real estate that the PBrehsea of 
additional Und to acoommodate the growing Com- 
mnnity WM oot of the question. And, flmU r it 
became erident that the ytmng people of the Cfom- 
mnnity were too near the worldU iniluimee of 
Bulfalo to peraerere in the ieJmictlDii of Gmber, 
who said; 'Hare no mtorDoirrafl with worldly 
minded men, that ya bq not tempted and be led 
astray. ’ 

And so a commiUee was difected to go to the 
new Gtato of Iowa, and there ihsimt the Govem- 
tnes t lands whldi were furr sate. Out of di]« of 
garden spots of Iowa they eclected a^d pnrchawl 
eigbtwi acra or cootigtinas Undl 


HisclkiB bw rb« are botiiB cmM Huedr bsfs boa 
ThrMrt It imadwHl il« bwiUlUl Jaw. at**r, bcHkwl 
^Ui ^ bl«A ^ <ir Its rwiQt isUsy Oq un# ikh oj ih* 
■“* □pUntbwtro »mwl « 4 th Ut.J»F to* jW 
^ tou^ir. blMf* Wm 4iJ •LnilWACB uidilEnHtBtu. 

^ ^ naSMSdlnl far tbt BMAItor 

Uo tt^ethie dds of [1» rhw ftrvtched tii. 

|inlrla Isni ts Uili gplodid Brw dwisls, tU fortbu 
WoDjib ud Uh liDfpinikinifts breuriit nthosli^ Jn- 

doitry, tiHUiJ. SUIMirla^q, iwl laJjjiWm 

The first village on the Iowa pnmhaae wu laid 
out dnnog; the eommer of 1S5A ' The time Ls4 
now como," writes Gottlieb Beheuner in. bus IM, 

' that the new Mttlumcnt in loa'^a was to receive 
a name.' When the Cornmnuity emigratod from 
^tmany and sobtlod near Bn^hlo in toe Btote of 
New York, the Lord ealled that place Ehenexer 
that ; Hitherto hath the Lord hdpM oi.' Now 
He again led tham out from there to a new place 
T^hinh, aa the work prooecdod, was to he calleii 
* fiUnhtreir,* This Jisj been laid into the heart of 
the iKdrLieuy, Christian Meti. who later poured it 
forth in a tang begmning thnat 

' SliUtmt kU ddr Aobu min 
JJwr t* /neC Orr 

^ee, however* it was dUticult to expreia this 
VfDXil QT nuud in £niFlifltip it wn^ propooed. inw-fjj LiJ 

to use the Biblical name ' Amana^ wK^iijrai«« 
^ub\tr*u (^believe faithfully {of. Song of J^l. 4«L 
To thuK^ iti ii nsMirfpd^ tbo uLi npprov^ 

in a tong on BeptcKilMr £3;, 18K. nenctforLh the 
Coramonlty was known aa Aniana 

{TjOXj. lehS). 

Itaa HibbnJ tnm lha Did hWBS to the saw, from 

to WWtd s wAkI of tSn apm. Id SiUitios tO UW 

dtUcW which bsdbHS eEted. Iu BSUS Anmw. brs addi. 
ttDosl vElLeBi wm kid th« jMi twTwLb *T...nr . 

^Lh Aaw^ Bicb Am s n i. Eu« Aumow iu»J JUdiUa Aws^ 
L' this ihsAtolatjr, ln«d*r ta wan nllnad: 

p<viAnyL the iipiJl riJ^ af llmamumL TWsIt, 
bauilivd owmlKn EisjI qotm Erotn. I flumawr i nui bj- tba Unis 
tosssli of tbs Ebootm lukds lud.boraratajdalqd. EbahtdstY^ 
UnitatT' In- lews omilftsd □! EwsuLj-iix UtwaaDd scm.. 

In the year 1S59 Ihs Community was Lacorper'- 
atod in acoordauce with the l,awa of the State of 
Iowa under the nama of ♦The AitiatLa S^ety.' 
The Cemsdtution, which was revlspd, came 
mto forre on the liist day of Jonnary LSSfi. This 
inatmineat is not a ^Declaration of Mental Inde- 
pm^nce,^ nor a Kbeme for a * One '^Vorld wide 
iJcHmuutio l]n>tlijEf'hcKMlp^ but & ifcry 

simple, bosinea-Uko dcconumt of ten mrtieJes, 

Cm Jnly 27, ISflT, six yean after the establith. 
Etiant of the last of tbo seven iew'a villogosj. and 
■two y^ears aftor the oompletion of the t.betterrr 
■ale and the removal of the last detail of the Com¬ 
munity to the new home in the TfIVt, Christian 
Mcti, the #0 AddA vmi ie^nadigU brother, 

♦ihioogh whom the wrightint and greatest things 
were wrought aad ucoEnplished,'^ was, after ' fifty 
years of eubrt and labouTp recalled from the field 
of his endeavour^ at the age ol years, 0 mimths, 
and S4 days (IH iiL STSb 
Half a ocnCuiy—the mast erentful yean of the 
Community's iosplriiig history-^ InidgcsLhe interral 
totweBO the ♦ bestowu of God's mercy' on hlicliael 
Ktm&a^rtr Kt tbn- tLiDQ uf tbfi'' ^ jwd 

■ hlcssecl departore and leleoM' of ChrisOan Mots 
in During that period tlie CotnmiinJty was 

never withotib a fVtrktitit^. ' Great nadertaJeings 
and changu ooEurrpd^’ fud_ EoatcrisJ progress un- 
parol lelod in oomiuEuiistic histoiy was thein. 

After the death of Christian Metx ♦ the work of 
pi™' wo* carried on by Barbara lldncmana, now 
Landmann (who lost her gift at the time ol her 
mvriagBin butregeinDd it in IMH and rt- 
tain^ it to the time cf her death in ISS&nt the age 
of ninety), and ^ the eldsni in whom the ♦Lord 
maaiftttod Himauf so •troc^ly and powerfully 
during the last illness of Brother ChliiUsn hletL* 
Hince the death of Barbara I,aadiuaan no iVtrJ^v^ 
hss heaa called in the Oommimity e Imt, as in tho 
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MIowlfijT the dtmth o( Mock. * well f<MiDd«i 
JmtiueD ■Kwlowcd with dir be mercj, who are itUl 
UTiDf^ wiLBCwiCir the ercfU bleeabcof Lkivptntioti, 
ewy efl the wwk of the Lord ta ite CominimitY,' 
How len^ the comisM i:ei!en,tieai will ‘fill the 
widttiing gnp ■ with no irtrJtsevff for thefr ipirlLtui] 
guKhuiDe^ io4 with the hrenkJo^ at the Ibt b the 
' «teniity of thee* feith.fiil witoaseee 

pM Elder*.' which Unde them to tho pajit wilh. It* 
ineplring liUtoij* * U onE&ined tmlj in the hidden 
couiiBel of Qod. 

^ Religion.—Althonghoomuidnlnu meyeppeer 
te the ejymnl oheerver to be tlie mo«t chnraotemtia 
feoioTie of tljft AiB 4 Jin fiocifttyj * cerefnl itndv of 
the hifltoiy end epuit of the ]nBpLniti<Kniit* ferenU 
the fn.i, thiA the renJ Amnnn im Aainaa the Charch 
— Avnojuft tho OpnniniQQittf of True IiispiFAtiofi... 
Relipon hjM alwtkym been the donunAtinn fiictor in 
the life of the CDiiimimiET* 

The heuJ doctrine of tLe AmMii Chnreh i* dtb. 
infoiratuM and rtridaHon, Thnt U, to 
the wordn of the Eborfavtl ludwif 

Gruber. 'God U ever pnaent in tho world, end 
lie will lead Ifie pe^le to-fbjT M in olden times 
by the wnnd* of Uis fiMiHratioQ If they hot lisien 
to Hu Tdioe.' fiideed, it i« the belief of thoee 
^ple tlia^ HTer einoe the heinnobg of tlw 'New 
nirintoM Keobomy/ the spintnid rnidj temponJ 
nnnir* of the CommunUy hare been immediiitely 
uridet Diviite diioetion oownibo to tho 'deemve 
word of tbn Lord 


, tcfToatad thraoc'h Uil epeci- 

*I1t endowed mstnimeotfl the fTtrlwKj*, £,4 
eo it nppe&re thEonghobt their history in nJI 
■ um^rtazit usderti^nge and ebaiwea. mj in the 
wool* eatenuu and internal leen^hio of the 
C^juu^ty, the Werksat^ had to hew the hnlk 
of tho hanlen endl care^ tlnce the Lotd ordained 
jmd direc^ everything thicnigh him diiecHy.^ 
Tline DiTine inipinxion and revelntinii cahTTI fl 
tbe {IH iiL S78>. 

MWSttkta ftj tiH astiii»<4 InnttmUaiL u 
tto li tatnd Ifl Eb*Srf^i,% 

Orabw'a Awu .‘Talwr* /wtHrieOw, wlHn, in notr to lAi 
tlKt tu Mi iA 'iHtrinnnir of tbi Dorfl;' blHU rnfOi 
bbcirti 'wnricthw'w IbDnM; 

t lUTt DOC IlclltbHdMitfr wd wUHw » BUl <«■ 
liirfww* oma to tlw jraniwl Hif ttmn tMiin. 

Baouui UA.tfWk&Mitw of ma pwaani, >IUwaffa 

the hiy^ imaMd me, 


bil«* M flm ndTHW to D*, hiTe an* „ __ ^ 

■nMW and ^irpwj ay <TmnMre *i U CBtatl^ WatiU to** 
^briT”* ^ OF%faialad fniB « wkbd 

j 1?**^ ^ hlDdirei tbtnbT in tit# qabt 

" MM ^tiier Mh m. Hjaan imI mWHt HlTAlumpatliHl SE 
■stqila# «Bd obJwtUam to thk EDitt#r wtf*. wlihgut ettort an 
ay part, so inqdHatj iwwtod tad dl^wntd tti*t aai 
NB^Dcd^W^jrrltilKl PMwwhkhI«utd net pjouiia itt^mL 

wtto }Bd baqqn# utoiwt nakmmi to dw, 

H^m # u* ^drli te^aniica p»«tntod [nto and laid 
!?" eOnniTid b 1^ mint AldctH Oaratn 

iq that Miwwtnra OQBU kvjw tbwa, ud t«M# 
it (tlw fiptflt at 1n#pljith)o) ilac ajipfnrid ud osniaaidarl tli^w 
■*^*““*^ ^ ^ ttthrrto 

kd aw to ijton axIaniJI aqd latofBil. 

'lViea» Ih# petmlwa pRMaawKL b ncud to taindf luv* 
Dot dktobd iiw <w mid* BM vato. 

at tha mam lim# tfa* aitlnaakbad la>ia ««« MaU 
nuWM hi thA hmtim at iPAnj>> * 

■ Dacmna tba MMBWta dt rwMmulHj to to# HWrtL 

and Dp to that thu vato^ itfinii tor, var* at mm* MtoUktod 
to auT>OT|aadbll^ and wdthaqt orip^tiai 1 i1h thu eaU. 

■BcmmI wM kd toto tb# aarwitt iirinltfarwwIAiwtipxL 

toataad or cxpectlar «1 aaea th> totaiqaatm ttoi srwt pmbIm 

M Ty** 

‘BKaw Ihla itniiija aaercbed inj Isncraioat wlf ai^ hai 
wanly Imiiruwf nrpem pw (b« BH#t lirUtowgiwor onatoto 
awna] BIMI DafatiOD Hi Dsjadr. 

‘ Btouw# to ihii waitor atoo aE «ii#niai Ui^nBCto wm 
raiiMfkidL and J badand vaa mad# pUtln^ ud mcifldMt to Ifaim 
Utwobaakd tne, abd to tab# npoo lea all Uh diqinet ami 
■toofiiir gt ihl# aarrlca. otton wabrak^ tn^ talth luitortaBla 
■M wtta jpro ato not auktoam bn, bet kno^ to Oed and 

AMO (4 (rtJAnb 

' Bwwtn# Hh litDi# word waj TWil ntao Hid M torth froA 
to* daptba of bwt. wUtbaf do dlvlu cnator*. li^ 


-Baoaw tiHw tantr anioinmknoM to dm hww at tm 
nu V haowp# WtOoEvr Hid DUn ninuiftHU, hare awe eithTr 
M^oi^arwdtot.*™*« aoomwaead; and qi^td 

Vnjf fto£»r aqwtkaii]i afua iniut with wtalarr 
rnaiJ to DM Iba piwsoi or lOddan taka witdlB *1-^ andM 
n* 0# ottofw ^ 

■ !“ 1 ^ Bot toagd ay eobctoilaai oe tlw 

toutnt^ al^ wetar ba Iha wa wltt oibtn. but u™ ib« 
“J “I wbkb baafotMi TO tomfw 
ymn ^ lit RHR 7 . Mjni Mhkn uitdf-r thto mv 
W M fcLg ij ifcn rvnnl b bomohif rrtr ibaAB povArtuL 

fJia Wnd n# Ih# Lord aea to Min, (fv. 

•Oft) bj Um iay Bid anurtiMi# (of Hu Liipi«d jjim\ ' 

K Bad b«a tontolii tbaf a cartato iparriod wtomii ■fdto Mtii. 
vHtld twtil^ TO lb# day qwellaMl tn betslML. 

tor MB eau* to todt^ '(biaka nttaruo^ajih htoI 
WTOlb^, TOT iTffi ttompsh tha aoiciwt munto 
r Ht thproeb Rji vlali and rain di^nL *waMi 


her and 

Mt tohra*b bii wUh and f*lji dt^m 
PaqiTM#_ha ^ •Mhtod and oompaDad Id hk flrvt tMtl- 

3®^. M a hwHhadew^pf thi toltiiarto datMimni with naat 

vliit. to tba dDoua hnmnun,... J 
^Etouani ba n) 


Hid hahlt oi Ua jwuS, to 

■pwdtoa a^utodiMH aodwa# rIk tedtn^ wUh, tu^ aitSl 
qptflnaiy [Ula of iHn^. ■' 

' BtoaiM ba OMda, fiir hayoDd hli naCUfAl Jtktli pcm. 

oBor, proatntbM' toatnnrpCt fllUeraiiBca) that maBjilS 
Inmu to dirlM and JiatojaJ thli^ mra ltd to TrumPaf-." ^ 

Acconli^ the beUef of the CbnmmnitT of 
Time Inepiiiitlon, the word and will of the (juri 
anoammmucatefl to the futhhil Ehroqgh tlieapoci' 
*Ily endowed iVgrkrewfft, whose insjuted nibenmeea 
nre in the Bestu^n^, thus i*. the TcaCi- 
rnnoiea^ the Lord. Theifl ste dther written or 
0 ^ The gm of Dtnl nrophetw or teatimony 
Mwa^wYKAd), being regninred u the bighcat fonn 
o( iMjnimrioa, was not enjoyed by *J] the ir*rJt. 

fndoed, the ' mjraeulooj gift of A utxpracAe ' 
^ aometima pneeded by the humbler gift of 
wh^ the W^kttmSf noable to give 
TOIM to lUA lIWpilliiti.'QJJ, OOimnIttw hifl tMt ifrtnnf f 
towTi^g. Thw the ^JipedallT endowed* 

*r*^^ Chrminn Met^ asema to hfcTo entered upon 
tee sarnce of the Lord * with riiaply the gift of 
fuupracAa, which was later follow^ by tfe nift 
of AiumwwA*, and rtUl Inter by the oomhiaed 
AmtapmcAt. Soiuetiniee 
tho irerkzmtfft w«e dcpiiTed of the gnnou gfftn 
at BiwtmcM and ^tuqsmeAfi which were restored 
®* 4 y n pfitiod of deepest nu mili tj, 

ioapinHl tcetimoniea of the iFtrkstti^^ u 
ncoHaJ in tee Erar £<nAa, or Ttttimamits 
Jjnrif (/ (Am Xwnrf. vary m Imgth from » few 
mtenoee CO many pAgsa. Some were nttered in 
rhyme : s^ there are uiatoncea where* testimony 
to given terough two H'icrJtani^ apenkbin (dter- 
iia^ly. Under dnt* of Jnn. 1^8iefBueh a 
^31 Michael KransMrt and 
Barbyw Hcmeraand (TSL, laifl). From the 
»oor^ iC api™ that tcHtirnimiea wem addrenod 
wunetuDca to tee wbofs oengregation of the Coin- 
moiiity* nod eometimM to uidiv>doal membera, 

^ p™t#at, UiB toiMb ■ nat veH#^# a# niu. 

■dBMDilJoBa to bin to# bnfy Uto. . . 

S*r=S:i 'S? 

•" IbKato u 'to# baOlto 
tortn» ud tb# ilromr abjiM fw tbte vbe de act rrpoiL 

Sia tiJS"5S 

iB rtaw tbu: ^ 

-ThH i^vtb tb« ttoFiul (tod; 1 wm [frv n wtihl of im». 
Bkwj la t^r pvrrut ^u M irt , wha ]raew#tb tmH tnw liow is 
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ncSmUjmi 


brnfld^TecI ho la, Dnt IkLrit, ItudL Tna,t hkU 
LiM to «t ud dHJ UuM HoniUflf tn tUo* wn 
I Tbou batt nm bdm tbnu mat mdE a.•nJ^ Blth 
Ut« oljnlfhtj Qn4 al Lorn how tiaabkd It mj ifiilt, 

that ibiMi hMt bdlad tbuL utd dart not whbI I« boinnd iwda I 
04l OOKH liBck BigBaii and realpi ICi Ud [A tlrt taiilklul 

tti or bnribtriHod vtiSob 1 Iwri n ot a h& h ri , u)d wfali^ T |ibt« 
■faia a[b«i(!;tbatt*d tfamiEfa UwKi lb«i mn i rt obout thui, 
art lik* # birtUv Jetai Ibo «All uxl b>tb atati^ 

dcud ta bta Ui dw ud ijR«rt«d, b thb tlw tmo taiUifijI- 
imof UMiOaehticfilt JUo IkitlLTuI BSmBtl art Vbui tkd 

wgilf CViEWtb tort Ibn ncn amj azid pt>p □rtMo tba [ap ta 
md ai fauTik T. .. Cinrt tiwti, Ibso, ov tbrt t Iut* dmctod 
lhaa a afat^ trlRi diOtl WUt patMattad ftir boljr caiUH 

ilovi f likT* I wt aaar h a fp a d tb«a aca4» ud mWw Mwa T 
... Uw, tb«t wbit tfai tiod ot Etarul Lvn turtlHrGMra 
iBUSaLh. ui ni^ud lA LlM '. TboA art, tlwli, mil at blllifAl 
bi tUiw otllca and lanrlef h tbw *ut, uri U»a dm not 
■afkleatl^ ubulti IbjFadf b and to bijr wUl; tbeu hart 
liBcmiH lAQ BclI'irUlEd, aoil tfacra dciC unit AVt 'to lieal Lba 
vthm, wbm, lt/», I bo^ nsjcnoivid, and thnujch whom 1 
Luatrtlrt thc& Aka, 1 dfi DDt wiab la tnaba k&owa aad bam 
lAconlad a41 that I hara lA ncxnd afiimt tliaa, laJlfa |Jia 
uifhtr OlhL hot, HTtrthalm, dm ikalt Dtror aaecaad b 
ILk biaiuwl' H thou latn litf i l t atA aadb »»iH qidcklf ^ 
to (Aa tmUitiiff h; 4 VT H>d dm vA mon iMRihiJv land 

lack Iban rt pncant. Ob, t itUI lota aad »* tlm b Ihlnt 

cfTTitlt atalat Ibait, aod (art mAra dIlb^U]>' br Uia 

wola wtHfil 1 hava odlod. 

^bdaed 1 ihaa b«lp and i]njr* hart batpad tbaol Wbjr, 
Umb, drtit UsH uta piKiTicA mm and rtrti it art tkau nrt amt 
owwT Bath it orti baen lN»til d, that mr Alb™* tOmn I 
hava (allad Crwi Uaa to tfnH hart not alto y»* hfH«rtd that 
Uot iqBw DP IktT Amt Uakif^h tba vtulfl mid abooJd riaa 
and appaar in tha flaU asaliiat chain,, aoil lliajr I’lMiAiltfa 
dwdd M ae wiaak that thajr omid hardij aknd hai LU± bat, 
[ trill atm ba Ckd ihil Ib^ Ddffbtr tmbctor, U tbw tnni 
pw In aQ chlDfL TIuM Ukju baymt ait that I taka dp pUowv 
■A >hI 1 Ifl Ejhj □oon* Af ■k'Jiftiii. 

* AlMk DJ KUl b tvodtikd IhBl Ua Aik] bmrta bart b 

bi lAcii boiabar. WHt dwu than. tOP^tiuAahirtJiniapJ iAAt l a r 

ahaapAhich 1 aontcmliwaiir hart lad locrthtrT atUh th« 
nlfflhtj Ood, AUl rttttrt than M^D and t*ad them oa u a 
BdUtlU larrapt and Bhepfand; Vritb the -*•-* Af Uw tPiN lArt At 
tlM dkOph^ idH drqib "I™ bJlh ; Um t wfD a^rt Ibrt win 
and irtrt bad th* lnRud paa«, »rt, aad ikRptidt/. bunnb 
abcEx^t M» thk pnukhiuailc, Isf U la nilt that It thajr 
bPORlia aaP A D - tbaa that pa mhcla] Diaf luaL at hb ImpiTt' 
aoMi'Erls'IBIk^ 

The giving vr lattflring of nrai tcatimon^ by 
the W€rkstug aecmB bo Icatb bofii acoompaoied by 
a mote or Icaa violebt khakllt^ df bha body (Betfro, 
wrr^K whicli ti describeil by one of tbq kcribea in 
Lht'm wnrdi: 

' vath ngaid to the flnngwipflt, tha Farisw^ ntr art 
•ITkc; altbmiph 01X7 aeia alT icAixd poa Spirit, Ibtra aiu 
ooBaJdaiabli olffRoiKa In Twud lo UMtr flhi and ooeiffiiitliiitia 
or coAVtililpaa w h*o tbpr bad tA 

jodemonb qI □«£, tber u dJU ft with fnal foK*, majirtla 
gaiLicraa, itnaf uotlona, and iriLb a tna Tolea tl Lfanmkt, 
aBiweindj tl tbk OOmiTHl rtt Lhu jraMfe atrfkb or b ohiurtWr 
Gut vbu tbatr bad to iipaak of Cba l(>*a «r Ood lad tba gbij cl 
Ihtf rttUdfu Of Oed, thM tbak uoCiaBa wort fealla apd tba 
gaUiirt ri m aln g; hotaHyaDdiD aUmt fttiMt aiMaimadbTtbitB, 
«Boko viu rtovM ajaa Oftan tka? had, aoiaa Utoa pcavuua to 
Iha ArHwuia, a imBiif of iti afipr^dh. Anlp thaj Aon 
kioEd lEuMtecdf, [lAip at thstr pnli^ bj 4^ aDO by ni(DL At. 
UiDH thej wrra aniQiod tcoo Uulr duubar, *«A r»i4 ijn Iratuy 
(rtqiiaatly w tha pub^ Mjtfan^A k n^]» and foc fft a, In 
akoct, tbir Tsn kaatruiortia b iha bandi o< tha a&d 
bad DO OMtrtl OTH IhcnHolTrt, 

* VblBit aa tha danuiwtioQa of Ihi body ofisa vara, lUQ 

thay did an harzp |« tha body; CD cjonizarT, lhar Htrod 
otliA aa rtmadka U tha iSrriBEw wrt IH, aa oa Llv omkiti 
at tba F'arteiip vbo on a ky atflottlb'm al Halb, 

HaiL-'ny, aad am Kiy nonk In boc^. wbm ha AMldmlT, to tha 
trinAT At UOM pftaa^ waa oabad AUt rtrtciLt H jami lWMa hbd 
had IP h>tlfr- >p tha nttonaca ba nDatrad orlni to itan m 
tha ioonia;, at Abkb all vafa amprkad, AAar Lb tuhmj 
tha arm amt au well at thi tanua^ og, 

tha |aUoA|ii| nlay thoy ttrpoztad9 h^ 

The belief la tbe inmoinniNs atnl Dirnia Dotlllv 
of tbe BiiK^UTtgtn it Mt forth hi an aenoDne of ut 
interesting interrieir vrbtcb took ]>la« betireaQ tbe 

K atigeT 'Grqber and hia Sdm^ta ud two Jetriafa 
ibbi* hi a RjiiB^^gne at Pragne, The umont, 
urblcb is teODmen tinder the dhte of Jan, 30, 1710, 
if a oomparuoo of tbe manner of profubA^-ing by 
the FPrribiWde of tho IiikpiraUonbts asd tbe old 
Uebreur propbetn. ft reada in part t 
* llertupoa fluoa tvo cM fray bradH ftabbia aod iiTiirtlfipJ 
oa. Thk k tha niaoo vliy I Imrt nrptdad tko hapoRbMa 
npar aatud, b th« Bnt pU», Ahrti irt bad mr bona. Aantifr 
Jl*ar rraj^brt, Uamtlooi Of vbrt nUfkaH iismarz W# 
oall mnrtvM CMatkiv- rboy lald lhay baOnad that, and 
tkrt UMf IboA fttU woQ (kai ppt aa art ClirkAiaBa vlw m.q 


tbBuvIirt dirkOBAa, fan iML HDOof tkasmlna hot all akta 
J mi who eall«] Lhaudraa ioAi; and chat lakKt only [» 
tka taka of tha Aobar dWn i if t np, TiHrtPpon [ mpU^ that orta 
dt M bad beat raand in Ihi lUhvRiad Church, Iha otbarampiif 
tbotAtharaaa tfaiy aahod r a'hkb you ha, l^a, tlv rrttc4krt 
ol tha Lhid t { polniad to Qrvibwr. dw ttey qo m b ii ad [iif' 
Uht £ Hov dpot tha wd of tha Load eonu to Ihla ProphaC r 
Doai It oena through an utarjul volet tnlA tha Atra, «r frooi 
Atthinl Ko^i So4 ipAa vUhrmt, hu fre* vtUdn, a^, to 
ba aiplldt. In tba CcOovlnf nauiMr: IFba Vtrbtiig, or the 
i'Tppbat, teela at, Ant In liuiEVipOMt b^g a gAptla and 
plOHaanL flaw,. vUch gnifaialtr hawfuaa Bwa intaeK aud alio 
Btla tha aatamal body; tbaawipaa raautta an biAalloti cl Uh hutai 
amt a tcaBbUBg ol thi v^tk body' at lata, vkkat pf 

tba vholr body, oCtjaii aUaDclad by IdeUflg AiLh buda aud laot 
and ihaklng of tha baad: and bo thooafitra of Ihk Iniotna] Ar# 
Ik* Awd of tha Lord li hAm; awl ih# Frnfihet U AnaMod 
IhiAAgh the hOMAgfiagni, (n pipupunca tbf void of Ehv Lwd 
Aitbpot fear or ava, aueh aa tt aw born In hlat, ik ttuea aylkhla 
by aytkl^ at kluM werd fay vnid, wfh knAly, qav imjd^y, m- 
Chat chp Ifntanig baano i;£al»pi{ hJi OAn.Hlit lani^BWyaa 
a p«Hln butniBflit In tha hand of khi LonL 

^ SfAW- you VUt ba abie to Ipform ua,—A a taJd. Ip Chm'-atnOa 
ytAi Art better iwn p a bn t ad with tha (fobnv buianacf than 
AS, Ahathar tha ^ tYophaLa awoiig tha paopla at lataaJ ^lo 
abWHtiA^ tllB ADcdOl tita Irtd tbiAiHb apoll itrajiga aaatpjai 
at tba body DPd thrpqgh iknsgsp^in T Tbay rtfdlad, m klnd^ 
aart ud •kairtMiy i Xfa# mrd ol tha Lerd bad Art han uada 
knCAa to them OChanHaa Lhaji byin vfthlii f apd il ypp abouH 
hara taki ihai. Iha Aopd of tba Lord oina to tba LYepbrla ot tha 
pnsfDt Aur troB vltbout, Aa mould hatra rajortad It. her dA 
tha eeBUHtfana ot tha buy wpprfaB m ai all, nfnas Ibta baa 
faaan a fddcJva chatArtokaiD ol tha old Piopfasto; tnr ba a^ 
apok* Vilbiani IhtaB DomiDptiww at tba h«^ AM nol OOdikdartd 
a iTPo Ttpphat; vhoiAfori vf , In InltaUen ol tiu Pinpheca at 
aU, Tinruingfj Dm vbw av ilbg ear ptabua^ (fIJ, Iti 

Ever rinee the time of the fonDtlerefttciiek end 
Gmber][ of tbe ' Near BpiritmU Ecetidiiiy' the 
bBitimoniee of the IVirJ^u^a Imvc heea * oerfcetly 
nritten domi fkim dny to dhj and in veaJ or woe ‘ 
by apecinUy npiMmtea scribcks lnd«d, the IKn-t- 
stugt waa nau^y DDcdmpnDied by a Kribe, whoM 
duty it wan faithfully te record LeWred ntter- 
sneea. MoTwreTr the tMtlmonlck of Lhe IfVrit' 
rcriys Smve been printod by the CoEumuiiity in 
yeeily Yolnmcs, entitled : * Yew Book of tbe ConU' 
munity of True Luu^tian, qt Textimoniea of tho 
Spirit of the Lord vbenwitli the Lord bM Btranod 
end Endowed Hla Community Aneir, Revealed and 
Uttered thrwgt,' etc,, with tlio nnmo of the 
yViirkctvgf the yew* end the number of the cullec- 
tion (S^DUh/wno'l^ In theBe volnmea, which lifrve 
been diktribatca only among the membm of the 
Cornmnoity, «ict) testiniony in humbi^ed jwd 
brieOy intiWDced u: 

'\dv hi (Uth. Oinrttion.i — dVlKbr jDnuar, nrtAbar V, 

Ikrt. SoMliiy iJlanDO&luthacaaAiinErtthAlfiitaravGrolhar 

CbnatwJa kCatl fell mlA iivplTBLlaq. wbjjii an oU krtbiiCdJ wu 
balfif raad, and ha had to uttwr tha bUoiriiig trtCiioaay 
tba Lord to tba Bantaan of Ibij otmaUw,' Or^ 

■Ho. V <;)M cudaotkAi—Jfrta^ea, rmnury xy, isis. 
Wbu on LM altarnoon ot tab day aU tha alikfA tr^nn tba othar 
RtiLaoiaala had uiAt Atlh tba aidan At thk plaet and Slaiar 
Badwis Lnwhnam, in ordsr lo tha HcablAaLkw (CnCn^ 
ndungi stlQ Co ba ^Id In tbli. Cameiuiiliy, Bkiar inrlrtaa 
LamfmanD |U| al Iha rtiy atari Into IwrpUSLb^ Ukl than 
oeaurad i da d kk e thtongn tba And WBcamlng BitsclM —— 
beoauH of fall aUntbitiAAt La cha titanlilw w SAAdrthDfT. 
Tbao lUtloAAd BA a rtipwikkin to tba othar ddm La vork hi 
bumony, and to pnnala tba Awk ot tba icml In Ub aama 

IptrLCoal waa Of mak,' 

The CemninUitJ of True In^lmticil ik Arithout 
h creed, bnt urofeaeeD tbe ' litoral ward of God * 
DB found in tne Bible and in the TesLimotiiet of 
tho IVeriitugc, As to Iti cftbical Jkhd rellglcHU 
itandnriU of condqet, thew* iw, peybmps, beat set 
Inith in the ' One anLl Twi.>nty Hnl» for tbe 
Exuninackm of onr Dnily livens* by Eberbnnl 
Ludwig Cnber, hubliJibMl In 1715, and is the 
* Twenty-fonr Rnfce for True C5odllne«,' reTenlod 
throup^h Juhanxi Adam UTcbcrln 17Id, ' according 
to which tbe new cdbimnnUiei wereestaLilulied iiiut 
received into tbe gracioun covensst of the I^ord.' 
Tho " Rnbis for the Exominatiau of our lioily 
Livei^ are an foUuwa: 

* L To obay Ood wllbAut rtHSAbv- Bad, Unq|b Ood, ouf 

PupafkMv 

^n. TU itiadT qoM, or wrsBlty, wHMh aad wiihwA 

*t||. WUUn, to rula and ouBiBf your tbonihc*. 

' IV. wnboiit. Ut awkl all iiaii w aaaiij voMk. Bad sUD la 
Otudy IflAm aail i|AlBt 
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**1 kiipiiM^ ud 

''^vL_ Dfl DDi erilieite odan, tddur tor swl er rriL tiiJtn 
to or to tmllou Utcm ibanton HMiIoiin TOBffHll, 

.tvinlA «t boiBE^ in tbi Imiibo uid la ftmt hiwt. 

imaiijf« pwt of ulDd-lwnc* 

UUiur OHtf* bOf nlff^ 

^ towd X«tr lul^boaf, ud 

i iii»P*aiK*i m jftjffF jpWL 

IX B* ImhA and llBMf*, InJi UJ dopalt ud «na 



i" *r hbcfatfT, ud 

ZMdSlMI W»nHi dawl«, Bf Lbobrbt*. B!0A ku 

‘XJL Hctvt iMnk V irpHth OE Ood 'ritiwut lim dmwt 

with 

^ XtlL Jt« |jf EflPUli ud Oirtwonl itifleriiiri ta> itUmn. un- 
pt ilalni o BlT to ^ ; ud Mmfd lA Iron Hilo In dwipHt 
UCl Cmdlnc^ 

‘Xiy. Kfidcp emifuiljf an Uwt Ood lw*inEtji to batitieD 

...iSyhrtSiSEiS” wr. “* p«ti«ijw, riu. 

"^yj- ll»mf j» Inbiiwwm Wltli WwUtr-BlkKlKj ggia J DfTOr 

UHtr aodbty ; Ihtll* With Uwoi, ud MW 1 irEthn:| 

BI^: feOd Ulu Mt wlLliCi^l fw Hkd tiranliHm, 

TlwntMv^ irbmt wn ban (p d® ndm 1111^:1 rim. do io 

^ -wJiUy KKditr. 

UkE led awi>-. 


p™]»^ II» 7 t» 01 HlwtotiL For 
^ ** -Lnitfl Into jpR, aiHHallir into tn* 

pwAd^a^ 1||^ ilBtait la Toa^tnbJ 1 fiOilHD 

■djMl/nptfTO to Uw MIL r* i1i»d7j<JIi aflh ■!! 0 ^ TOl bi 

JOfi MhI b otr jplftt Wlioa thr lima itlBiloaTiia tonua 

H fi M jpumlroa ba pnvifend in bicmintr ud 

**«' •SW wJvla UDCWH 
t ^B tbo tofifuii ]1R R^ RiAdk with, tliaq ImS 
tw oUo Eo fl fBn i Ti i irlmi i wlili jxm autEotiButBJy 
* J ^**1* l^erfqrtb b£] EwdtUlllktTX^^in pT 

^ bEin toward 4^ qt^, wWch jt hhThv1»iir«d lUliiirto i 

S'iS Z^ZS,!ZS^ 

VIIL Ti* ipiirt tw:^ jottntiVEi wiiiliir m iH emiw ud 
^RU uiTtrlM. Sjttia MU not, ^ to ibaw dX voS 
lilo >HK^ tErbi^rt hk lorrMlI Ud tbrOBfi bll IbVJ!^ 

P®'*'tri it k nbo bliULl^ to M* UrI ifaudoj^MT tar 

trkdthrougb odotlnihiiia RmwT^uffHlnc, 

I "X5* ““ *"* dli^Ejqt BOb» molt Im Eadolut himull 

,*f? .M* ptHfllflH ud powttft Uung^ 

M,y_ r tJwirUt, Ijrt Idfo aMuti that be mii/ ut Iw Itta m 
tlP Bt l lh l itl g ppdt opoci iljr poij, 

"3* i* r™ Ml> ta HR)td>:iti ud 

P^jndlM and, of 1 *^ q, »BH.ta»wL5^ ^ 

oQuH 1b ^abtaw tben h roh. Bato^ u* 

aniMif jfOd ibJ] bafliu ■ ailimr for tlu oUwo, Ifa dialL 
liio ac^caToiir bs lAud ivtry daj aod, hoot bphn 


dMWfttiM wnjiL 

WjMtn, nwUinfiK taada, aroid uldMj; at Lb* but 

*3^ Cww^tljf tnu^ abatinuoi and inapnuco, m 
Ibkt 519 a Burha uwatfful afior hL1b( la bnhnL' 

The 'Twentjf^fDnr KilIbs for Tme Godlineafl' 
u B. piuft of ft loiiftlij twtimDDy in »hicii 
the Lord commuida ft renevftl of the Gb*emmt 

before inj holy face ftud in the presence of my 
holy anorik iml of the xaemben of your 00 m. 
muQity, w hich oeitiEiiooy U itUl oheerved in the 
cornmnnity by shahmi; Wda with the preaddinc 
elder m q™ mocting. The cetnciluding pa™, 
graph of the ftdjUDnitqry inLrodiictkia and the 
*Twcnty-foEir JZiUes for True Godlineic' are u 
folio WB 

bofy I' B^ 7\ tw, itall b« and buuw aWr ' 

Ef I m to i^iUtla rour Klikt at ji duha. 4^ ] 
tbiiwhMjinihanbuMEortLn^^ uo 

Jt Hol-ont WE yau bwti. \imt 


Um rmu u lum iMlbpl Toa tai wMud hitlwr to IdudatTr 


rr « J J ™ ft'TKUl UKI UT* Uw Blwnf Of HI* MBHl 

ppocht Ib aumon wlLb tb* 
mnJw wp^ of darkBMi; uiUMf witt tb* [r«Ti ud 
MbM*wtitdiandwtUwatTwa. ^pwbit 

HmiEi^ ty, uphHiag avi mktnf W unw, aad s/lS 
MUeaa iwpMludM «wluiabw priJtUipt, wtlu atralDib tin* 
I^Ba [uT Ifowco4iHtfaa^btQntt€whfa Um darknaa* 

Cm 3W U ohlldjyqi tH Ula L^bl OCdta Mlb lb* BBCOiltr, 

buMtortb In Jimr ttUttml l|h osidvTt 
jWb^TH n that UWM Uuifiu wltbut Ood h iBOnrcuu 

"T»^^ (wdeeuiiBc Bathw m3h wran* 

If n alv akmd. Uui aWpt aH Ht 9 hwB laanriirfDiia wbldfi 
ywi itm rawiaif In pdhMa. J4I DHCkan aad 

•COCcM, LbM WtH» nmamod fqQ Dutu TUd^. n riioU 
■im^*od MTmMdMJIfip -rtliJh ^ 

'IT. T* ahaO ^ parfociD y™ urtb }7 Ulk lb* lo^ 
ud DWi wnoidlBjt 10 tha dlctati* rf jMir ' R miw hnu T anE 

hudw nnr Bwa ku, tw fu. Eb* bcH Wbo cau ud 
^ oar* and ptoMda for tha Bsadi of ymar bedy^.tlHl tbrvoiA 
I™ ™»u *oT ouHar* ta t£* weaBm, 

tlM wtlditMtQ nut jrpa Ihib Is Wy pboTt; thmlcinLiH 
t^mQ tbu Ity band myb*f^ lad aula a r^Mr. 

wftbht T«L 

"y. Lwt, fwanijm, bahjfiraayoaiJ] IUibh 
WT«* iftr. Tb* I aay imto yon that 1 win rbr* 

and ifaw ky opoD Mb Tfou qbio ymi 

IDm^tbaMrUcrJbwrhacy. For to wbai ud £dl cW uj 

naU IM i 0 { 4 Ubn f Would ll so4 ftir bh b usdui i^uL 
wM^ I 001 ^ oot u* BiuJ ibonkl baiwtocaft: away wllb tbt 

5d»lA my ddUru, I tatp cEmuo jru WotB BMay 

■wm, RUM, iwioslul In bt mla |wi a flary tfitruck 

NBt Bfsliu tba daftuca oE y&ur lunar aod wlar a^i amlM 


...___pUJtu 

, ^ ^ <*t tha Hina liiH pnaciipa Bwrt ud »«« oaLar aikd 
Innrr BhIe aw, Uwg^ ll Wflt b* AH' Lb* 

h kstrpeitewed lii thb a hard duth, ta aM» 
yofttulw 1 b faumlbly Ifl tba tniwr Kfid undensoat JUia-inl.^ ^4 
ypor M th l f t ri^ la tbli ao41 I lUy brlM tq « baAttlu 
Hyi^ Whlahf hairaMuaaladtbertS 

nooplal [ Mka Mtb ™i ihu lUy a 
urwt Wldob r Ud yon to hup lajtlihLily ud PKrr^r- 
] wm dally WBsds Uwept ymi and rUt yu* phUH^RM 

. . jL^L tiiia rd jwmiwi I, tba tqrd, mm jm aAlM 
of cru* and aailnrt naffS* 
*^r l^obtsea,luki^Mrfcb tbubirbaveb^ hw^ 
™3**j^**^ ynuT Tttlat* miid iHra oonizntJad youf- hurt, t **i-3i 
fera ywuir 4d» aot tufli ifooi Dudfi, but ataU 
m Lbi ou W, rsrul Kj#df 
boUar.aadibora atorhiua tbioiiich Un Pditof J4y bwa^ud 
u ya MU bri™ loctb to mut He iba 
BOOM a^ rJjHara powyn af jrabr MIL Tbta ■a*i'i r— cfai, ti. 
wbloli. j* AR Wad asd bnild ka. fiabeld I upnit nu 
*1*«* of ky MD, H hft^bam^y iSSKa^ 

^ ^ Tbrntota lyt yniMim [lidly aut 

MQlftgt* ba bewM Mtb lb* Uh ol kjr lem and tbi bom of 
loVBab^MWb* WutlMiUiUijnir^ ^ p«HW of 

'Iin. y*wlwiialiiB budiaodfatbari of hoiuMcifeLB. 

b*r *^11 note- yon. j Tba Id*d bitfa now rbwi ju. wi 

*1 jwh'ky ^ >ky. ae* thanfera to tbU, that ja ytotw 
hlB o< ywr faoup^bofaK >wb|cb, bsm^ 
ftiwiyi i ftRad nfldac their lutbfRl Hud. yonr Pliw. su itei 
y hr^ your bajj^auu to Him EM^ 

^IbKtttth yoqr m WRy of Uvbl,, wbleh tm lllluft^ M 

®*^***“raw*DoraaariHfUudmuktr. 

T«tf thfliwt, ya wrbo hart any. T* -h/il aBdjmmr 

** ■wofiSoa to H* aodl tal E« Ha. [ibaO 

^ ^ Bf **^4 *od that yoor teilBhif lUT b* ^-'-pirt 

^ tiSl* **? Mm^oh ud dt not bcM Hy 
*«0ft,lBiBd tbJtnncb yo« aad othbAripa. ibHE bara tbefr Etlood 

boca iw*rk 5 ?^ . ®«* f" ibkl Bnwj- ibaudiw 

Bppa, wraiLja toi tbau Mlb sam*ft pcayar, atruRk ud 
tafl^w^am of ^Mal krtiT^t 

IBM thTO^ h Icdl garaBOe, aaflhnaov, ‘•~nTtlT[lM_ ud 

kifa^ tbes awy nrih ftml ■h^wHy badaSu^^'amOi 


pm^ W1 <MtminBd you from MLbodtud 

L^fii SSSl u *“ r™. My diaobadlut obUdm; tbaa 
ULlSr Ki»» ud wTa yoqr foak ueb 

B^DU eUkl^ 1;,^ ^ ^ Ho* at do 

to bqw tbuBMlTH uider yw aod H*. J wU| tei.>w 
***• T™™ Hi®'"** MDoae Tub ud 
Hia w-wW and tSictiSm o< 
E 0 aay: 1«t 1 bsn ciu. 
aUv^ Iba^biE, Ofl^ HtIbi bjPaJJt Bi pait tbroujli 
artiT iool wbEh itoih^ 
Him. Tljt drw of hbariltl ibalE ftow 
DM J™ aitb Prlaalud PrliiOBoif fwa 

DM nuja at bud auMoc yw, urf ibMub ibcoi it 

waO So^ Tjpoo Ud lirto ymr batpr-RuriU and Lhfou*fa liwUi 
mu Ud wualatD tba idFaprUif and efaUdno^ w ttalah ymu 
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pwt 14 KC(|i4ali(B^ pniL iied Mr Mofo Um I«d, dw* 
11 * H UuHtr hsUi Huidlud ud wUJ aouiUi Uwcuhcrkh^ 7 * 0 . 

'^TL Add [HHi* of ^mr f^-alD-ap IviihfeJl b* per- 
t 4 »reflpd jwf in*ItliiE* »lia li «»4 ™n DfWFioMr 
r«4if*d fnxn tbtir puub * re«l twlBoor *toarwt to itat 
trulb, DDt. ■]rpi»iTrt. ud MiLocnit Adf^ilKAptiCaf *1 UH Cirafii 
tb* riiUqv uid Iwtonv MpKldlr hvn Hi* -oo* wlw wilfa bli 

iHitli to WEba drir tlu tnlnlRf f>t th* EfaUdrtn^ 

lriiS*b il to b* <Arri«d An Hl£b MiiMiiirtM Ud liH«^ bui 
wttlwiib ivT«ri^ ud hMdbMB. TM tnvdiYg h t9 iv wEtolwd 
cw wlUi EtJ torrsUui^ ud ilHflld tb* puvDto b* HfUirtnb 
ud Lb* nqnkn Ety Ibu dull lb* iBCttf- b* toibpCniLHEr 
mclndod IfcgHi Uji prmiTflf wflUpf*] for ttd» hnnilUMloii- 

*^XV 1 L mmrManuTi***tli4p«i|iltwfac« 1 h*i«ttlMUHd 
lor *a. rUrtui nMitiimmL to lu, Ud Hboin 1 dull Emarru 
npu Uy Mn « u ttonul PQu, *4 Uu] ibf Ssirtt nt Mr 
Loir* mr dirill upna v«u *ad wllhb rwty ud mwb uomdliif 
to HlJ dedr*. 

*XVll|. Ami till* kf tb« *^ofd ■'bkefa lb* li?rd «f 

IbH* itruf*!* wito to ofton Mkkl jva ud cuih » nucli 
ddrttLtiiUiA. }i«ia Whfl±a Slid to Iw *. Uaffery b|-pocrltr, 
EiMK4*r, riMir, drddvr, ud umpn^nr ilnnir, mU ji 
kdinlt to jwr Hiuiuuiiltr ud raMUigL Dium' tof dl 

Iber *1" ^ Uoltldvlr ItuX lij ni Fi iiMilHy dew uid to* 
■MtowoJ Ur 1 ^* 1 to nortr pnmtod ttmn Uitn- 

*|]*H *lIHin* 71X1. But U KHM Ifabuld «Hfl« to fAU -wlto 
boaiBflt btontiaiil^ irlHIi ub not knowinglj' icairnBt bjipocrlte*, 
ud dondani, tMjcb H b* wti *I tbw* wbon j* «jl td th* 
wwU, If b* to 7 S(it Laewltdf B (k<b oat aunt irlib dHdUuil 
InteuilOaly Llieiii r* ciu]r weD. him. f ihAU fir* tOu, 

Vt tdlfaftil HirrEntif ud wHbm***, wpevldtr lb* ■pirfl of 
dlBCftmluttohy ud |dva ]r«] hit uut IMb| whatiHr ufj w* 
linCsrB Biid ixu* niUi IidobI iptonlioad At Acbuwbu. 

’ XU, It (luj Ihwii dvalr* to rldt ro* ErnqntiiUr, J* 

iImU dnt uqiulnt Uum iriUi *Aur pmhI mk Ih^ wh«Uur 
tli*r will uboniL to to*** fiu«* ud to tlw tot ef lb* ddim 

And thni yv dull md to ibeu My Un febd « M l hm id*y 
vhkll t fflr* uto rw ; ud LI J* *u LM toer U* Umndr 
MweeriHid abwL udr togli, tliu jw dull gladlj mjdrv m 
wuk. ud EmAi* mU wito Ibim tof > wlill*; tluu lir T> p h iBL 
wtto them ud Enrtluiii, nput Ud UfeA* tlldr nWBlUH* JDILf 
ewAr Bvt U * pr nmrfcu d«tU* to*l o* rtpUtotli. 

bln V* ■bodkl uMl onJr *lt*r oDfUdcTBlU* ton* ud clut 
*tfiiluur ud txuhttMlLAO of Ml oondvet, U 7 * AdiI tito latUiT 
to b* For BtEU wtH DAl MtM to trjr to l*uncbAt 

rnv hla li.tal anvwi Uim^^ nch poAplB. Be Ukcnfai* «3 
roar rv*rdy ud w>tota !m lb* wi3f wu* uzunf ym ud 
*e*ttBr, or man dafoury tbfl ilierp^ 

' And tbu Vbe piljci%B Ibondrl*** wUh huKl ud 
mnith Alter ib* iJiiipmlif muBAr to ibiill nuk* pobUc 
proftorioii befen tb* oonmunL^, ul ktao Dkk* u opBO 
f t* *jffla at tfanr rudr*, ud I dkdl .tadend diMr fnq 11 tol* 
lattor vRuto hu= tbdr Ltowt*; tb* w wi d pct ol Ihw 7 * duU 
ntoh cJatvlfp wbalbir lb*]r Ur* ucotdlBg to toali iiriTiMliin 

u d CJ QipIb* Id WOfty lot thE drienn defll* todt nnpEiitor 

' £lJ. CToi Ibi *ld*ni,> ’nnu n? ildir ud hH ItBov-workm 
***il baqoutlr rUi tM marnW* oE to* oamnnihitr ud u* 
hpw Uiiop u* Id todr Mou Aod bow kl *tu4«lb wnorndfio' 
todr bwrtiu I ilnlil (It* to rin Itj Hfvut fth* il'rrbnM} ua 
to rotlr httobCH h**a * 7 **, if 7 * Cmfy tto Ur And if 7 * 
flna flut -to* I* In iioaul«d ndsHi^ or lintb La nc(Nf*TH«> 
bDpad*(i«y UMnllaiiabe**y 0 * tot inner toan 7 * * 1 uT 1 uimAtibb 
bim In }pn H b* Trpul, JO *hdl n]i:w Bot If «ll*T 
T*p*Atcd ndiiKmlChH b* doib Dot ntod bln wm;*, tbu 7 * 

iihu bhl hint to jIutM upunlf ]l■^R-E th* icUamvEiitr; Ud tf 

*T*n toU dotb aoi hath tb*n 7 * ibiilJ ndod* fain tor n wbU*. 
T*l t iIiaI] irw i*ib mj ibe^. too** wIm u* tlmlt uolndnl 
tod the** WEiO in Iblnnt. Eie^iiu of tod* tom nlf-lr toVOt b* 
•icladted, ud f ihAU *r*r Xxy to knd thwa ka Ihtlr aotolofiiw 
Into Mr pMton, 

■ XXlL. And » td of 7 «ti I 41 IE ■M tbli wwjiJor: In boh 

04 fOB reject bmliierHy wdinwldw liul p nelUmu t, hn 
*eCrrt |>Tide (raw Ukt A poLM™* toon la tekto a mudicr aihJ 
tonout And PObOD bli WUfi* lurt 

'UJiL T* dkll not lom n bkblt of urthtof af Ibn 
cilerul uudn Obnni of woriblp) tad Uh dnuu frirriwiMiwi 
to 7m \ nr I >hA]| bi ODBlJiWll^ to fortzld tlum nfAln. On to* 
r:i«itrw7p jwir naatkap UaU nub* jou aur mor* turut. 
mar* **rB**t, mot* nmlinu. In tbe tra* daipb lor* towAidA 
•SiA oChu, lemnl and nnItH la Mb to* tow WluW rd ftneh 

* XJfJVy TbI* tb* Eoanben *nd bntbnq of lb* omnniiiillT 
■iwO ilH«ret 7 end bouttlr ptodr* wiib litad ud HHuto to 
Mr aldrr^ lOpealr In ton nHsilKr, after to** tor* qai«UI 1 j 

ni:Bttld*I«] it, »M kl dadl b* lU^ uCnd rrer after' (7^, 

iiat-usi> 

Frmn the TODords it Appeus thmt tha membFra 
of the CooiffliinUy of Trao InnpirAllon Are 
Apmtitolly into three Orden Accord¬ 

ing to the dfgrM of their pietj. OnLiuTily, the 
vpiritoiJ TAak of thn indlwidau li datcmiuied by 
Age, aln« piety inereuei with yeAfi of 'AtbcerQ 
repentAncb ahq atriTing lor lAirALioii and deep 
humility of aptriL' NeTTexthdraB, it rcmalqa for 
the GteAt Cooticil of tha BreLhfca At llw! jraarly 
spiritnAl exAmkHAtioo to jndga of tha iptritoAl 
eondiLion of iha nwmbnrt irrwpeciiTe of am. And 
to * tA hft oot of the middle order^ hare mm thna. 


Bome into the Gist, and out of Lhe third into the 
Moondy not aocordiDg to fAwur mud pmjadke, but 
AocotdJng to their giA« “d. conduct’ frAd 4’ujJ/«r 
Lovi att(f /ilnttJrmArwncd *>/ W ffujenag And 
J&rtofA tf ovr Lftrd and Saviaur Juum CA^ fitr 
ISSS}^ Mofeovar, reduction in ApiritiuJ rank 
foUowA the loH of iaaty> or Aa a pantahment for 
eiil, doinE, louring the dAyi of the Wtrkctni^ 
Lhia apintual daBuGcetJou of the memhefa into 
WU mada wUh f^tisUt, Accoraoj* 
through fiMpiratlon. 

There sre three iiDj»rtAnt religtotta cefenmnUA 
which Arc obaarred. by the Cciinmnliity of XrOA 
Insbiratitm with gwnt aolemnilr. »» 

raDewrine of the covenant (SunttMteAftownnyh the 
ipiiituAT HunloAtion [f/nfirancAuay or Vnier- 
retlunff). And the Lord’A SoppC-f nr IjOTfr-fOAIlt 
{LummaJtl}. 

Fonnorly tho ceraniony of fcnnwing theoovenAnt 
t Bundet^klUottiur) wen Appointed and Armiijiedi 
U the blit it Worded in H! ill. ft72 

that in ISfla, 'whan tho Aimoal comtnotl ThAnkb- 
giving Daf [oMinArily tha 1 as£ Thuiedfty of No- 
veinber] of toe fAnd cahib rvand, the Loid jiaiVB 
dJoBction 111wHiph Hia IfOltl tiiAt henceforth thw 
dny ahould AnnuAlly he ohaervod sole run] y in the 
Co-mmnniticfl na a d^y of CovenanE,. whieii hma 
bHen And LaatUI ohMrred,' Eveiy^ mem her of thn 
Coinmanity, And every boy And fifteen y«4» 
of Age or more, tAfce pAJt m thia ■oexeiiionyx 
F'ollovTing tho luujil nllgioni tixorcWi of hymn, 
eblent prayer, reAding ftoiii the Bible, And An 
flxbottAtEDn hy tho beAil eldar, the (i3derA paA in. 
tom to the hoAd eldefr ’"ho gire* them a eolemn 
thAkfl of the hand, eignifying a renewed »Jlegvuico 
to the faith And a pl^gn to ■ cIaave nnlo the wnya 
of the Lord, that they mny dwell in land 
which tho Lord Bware unto thedr fnthers. Then 
the brethren one by otw nitd According to Age and 
tpintiiAl rank, oome forward end dmUArlT pledge 
tn^nuclTc^ by ■i'hii.Vin g* UbO bind -di thfl h^au 
elder And hia juBocintM. Finally, the auters 
nme farwAtd, And In the uinb ifiAnner renew 
their AJLIegiAnco to the work of the Lord. 

The apiritoAf esamioAtion ItlfifeT'meAuiTjrlt which 
La h^d nnniiAUy, aeebia to he baaed a|»n the wordf 
of the Bible (Ja which rend : ' ConftM yunr 
fAufta one to Another, nnd prAy one for Another* 
that yo may ho heoiod,’ It «rv«i » a prepaiA- 
tion for theXove-feaat iLiebwmaJiJ'i which mlloWA 
Thia ceremony of confewiJon. with Ita ^cliartlion, 
and poriflcmLion, ■eemi to bo parlicipAtod Ln by 
ereiy man, woman, and child in tho OLiuiin.uiiilty- 
It la now conducted hy the fir»t brethren, ahhoogh 
formerly it wa* the olH<» of tho fFarLscuyd to 
uk th& Apjbf&priiflvtQ qnBBtlOM md to jndgo^of th-(f 
Apirituaf coneition of each indlviduaJ. ^or did 
the ircrJaseiwi hamtato to condemn the tonrtr 
comingA of tha membera aa ravoAl^ In thiA ex- 
AmliiAtiom And frequent were the eihortAtiona 
to bulier iiTing, awih aa: ‘Oh that yo wore net 

f lTcn to the extemAli And that your oym were 
irected inward [ Pray tho Imrd, the God of y^®^ 
■Alntion, and lito mono iinocTcly for the true apnit 
of homillty' (TSX, ISilS^h - # l 

Through the Untirwttihvn^ the people 
Commnmty were prepared for the inM elatotAto 
And aolcmn of all the ceremomea ef the In^ira^ 
tiouute, HArncly, Ih* Lord’e Supper ^ L«e-rewt 
fiieAwnwJU), which ie no* eefebrated hot on™ In 
two yenn, A epeeial fcAtnre of the Lovo-f^t u 
carrM ont by ttrCommanity of True 
» the ceremony of foot'WAahmg, *hich jaohaer^ 
atthiAtitae by the higher apiritm^ orde ra G ^toab 
Scheneer, the acriber raMida. in refcnmcA to a 
pATtlcular LoVB-feaJlt, the following:— 

U, n* divldBil lau tbr** nla^w hoqi^t to wmTketton 
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vf ih* Inikna md (Iw TTfriiiw (DvIma 
I jfc it il ini rwi ) comuTBi^^j ih, njritmJ P«feti of Uib miMetl¥* 
iili€«i» uh ifmqia tor tb« 

WPMJIw frf tin bcwl, Bwl Iw tin dlBlribntlnii ni'ErttauT ^^4 
wun, liw tOOM kha triiii u wall al tlw miKHri U la-Il JU Uai 
Ud IfenrOna, had In:* bacfagvn ajwt anuni. , , . Tts^ 
nqnHf ol Hum waci wan U trm had t£i IntMqrmliud En 
pKMHrtto to Uic i^mt EiHnlwi^ Thm tlnta wm 
iw Hu to 0 l-waiiiii» a± t£« flnt LwrMtut 19 
wHnn ajod K iIitutL ► Un Heoul 

vtM LB bnribtfi aod 14 p^itan lre*i Lba ftrat ^ 

“1 ““ ^ **■* 

imw li MMAaqi wan lalKmL. + ■ . ^ Un IwiiM and Un 

ilnj^ ( InrtbfM aM( 4 alaUn wb*® cteHO. 

^ itiiBwi ai»b| Un bpetbfdi 
a™ of (fa^ nvpBcUfD (dan wm BeJn^taa Hct lo 

^ paraona, wlw In Lba alUn»OD dnrtiu Lba iml Ind Ulelr 

taiiiiDMilH of lba Lent, Uhm Um balnf taaclm aL 
Lba duraraut wjminunHiaa wm a«it4Pl4d' *7i 


The nsiirnlar or ordlmuy Telinotu UErwa df 
tho t^iumaiiit^ of Tme luapiny^ uta oitremelv 
umpla^ fw tho liufiimionutA believe tint 
loruui And certnudmoB oiw ot no vaJne^ aqiI wiij 
nHviir thJce m niAn Ur hoavdii.' In the jevaraJI 
viUiiigeii pnh^cr fneeLio:^ me hold ererv aTeninif in 
mniB aet Midn for the Irarpow. Olt Wcdne^y 
aAtufwy„ McJ Simdhjf luamini^ the peopJe meet 
nj craati while en fiimiitAj After- 

uoDD there Jb held from tuna to tiina a gebeml 
rnDatm^. Thoa, eiclaaive of ■pwial uerciiHB, 

thera eiQi'^eD lelifiuiu aervieea held aumh w'erk 
in the Comuiunltjft 

With the exception of the prAjrat.raeBtLngH. jJ] 

I - ■« held in the oburehEB, of 

wjuGh there la tntt in tswch yillngw Th- n-in nMk i- 

very mneh lUcfi the onliiiAF7 dv^i__, 

that it ia loiter. The interior ia wweiy'pjtAi^ 
^hite-w^ed walla, Uxft Ooon, imd unpSed 
l»nch« heapi^ the aim^e onpratentiooi of 

fgoncrnl lueetingi the 
elder* alt in front facinj^ the oongreKAtlon. which 
^ “‘“1 on Ma Hide and Eho women on 

Tho BisrTi» are all colemn, diLmided, and im. 
Bjad HBTcr aeconipaiiW by cxcitemenL 
Jh^ la no nitfdlAT pastor or nrieat In the 
«Aornt|^ wh ch are wndnctcd hj the dden, Uieru 
peculiar. The aiJent ptAycr u 
& iv hy a hymn Buiif! hr the oon^Bgitioo. 

^ea the preading elder ntJs from the liihlo or 
^om tho tcattmcmifti. Again thort ia prayer. 

wnicu u Bomectniea riten cxtempoFasoouiMy fnid 
wunetjmof. toad, *r ia givan in the form of 
npplicaloiy vervu by thm memW of the cmi- 
p^'AUofi- The preaiiUng older annoanMa a chnp- 
in lba Bibbtf which ia road venc by Tene by 
tha membeiB of tha oonercgllioii. Tinnn ia^ of 
^ne, no aenudd—aiinpJj a brief addrew of ax- 
hortation ftoiq an elder. After the aiacing of a 
bvEun and the pronoqncuig of a bamdicLion by 
Ino preaiibng cider, the people leave the ehurth, 
Uio women J^Ing hut AO<t tho men fallowing. 
Nothing ixmld bo more eameat, tnom davntit, more 
rovcienl, luore flUHerdy genuine cbnn the (march 
ieiTloOa of the C^nimonity of Tme Inamzmticm. 

A4 texU forteligicHu inatmctlon, tho udmmnntty 
haa publuhed two Catcehiama, one for the UULruc. 
tidn of Lhu yontb, the other for the nag of tha 
Uietubcm of the Oommunity. Tbo former wai 
t^H-edited in the year ItfT^ and the latter in Ifi?]. 
The titlfl.pam are ali^Kixt identical, and rea^; 

* CAleclielicAl In»tmciion of the TBiichingi of 
halvAtion preeenfed aeoDidlng to tho fitAtepienta 
of Ujc Holy Sciiptnres, end fouled upon the 
KvAngelin-Apoattiha Int^fetation of the Spirit 
°* Blessed V«o of tha Youth (or 

Alembciral of tbaCdnunmiJtieB of Tran Inapiiation.' 
TJje one aupremu objeul of * the pilgmnage on 
' in tho InKpIrationiat'i ^ateiit uf theolocy 
u the aalvALiun of tha aouL The Commixiiity la 


httt a achool of pTcparntton for the mat world. 
The awful fate, after death, of the soul that Iw 
pot oeoii thoronghly purified and lanctifl^ duiinc 
LU earthly Mjmim is Mlhltpa beat deccribed in im 
Old which peada; 'linch soula will 

wander in pathleaa deeolAtien ; they will eaek 
and not find: they will hAve to endnre tnnch 
tonueni and grid, aind be wTetdiedly plaAued, 
tortured, and tomiOnted by muleadingirtara'tTh’I. 
3th CoUocfioa, Snd ed. p, 104). ' 

'^hold how Mod and how pleftaant it li for 
hr^enr to dwell toother in unity,^ aaid timber 
to l^tongriegatioti offdllowera two centotica ago. 

nowhere, perhmpa, ia thla aimple Atnana 
doctrine of" hroUMW oU aa God'e children" toojo 
unprabiuvely expresecd than in the AnmnA oame- 
tory, where toetu arc no foniUy Iota or nionamenta, 
bnt where the departed merabenof the Community 
are bnrted aide ly lidn In the order of their death 
^gardlete of natnral tic.«. Each grave U mailcM 
W a low itone or a whltei punLed htnd-boArd, 
^th only the name and date of death on the aide 
facing the mva. Tbrnn Eea the i{rrEAt.htartcd 
Lhrutian Mela by the aido of the bumhlmd 
brother, 

3 . Hdigioiii and mniAl itatnictlaBi.—The itabilJty 
of the umunonity of True Ineplration and the 
P^tnity of the faith of the -New Spiritnal 
Economy' for nwly two eentdriee ore due in o 
mcoanre to the inatmetion auii training of the 
joath; for the _! MpuwtlQnivte havo alwaya inaiated 
■VL L i" in their owner ay accord- 

,^e chuFch ia fng to tho faith of the falhcta (^rorckMrftcrw) 
log-hoa^. escapt Tj^day there ia in e«h village of the Cornmnnity 
n adlKOol organised under the lawa of the State And 
aharug in the public achool fund. But ainoe the 
whole of Anujui Towruhip ia owned hy the Society, 
Lho Society loTiea ita own Hdiool tax, hnilda iti 
own achool housaa, chooeea its own achool directora, 
and omploye ita own toochen. Thua the educatlim 
of the youth of Amana ia imder the hmnediate 
gnidanrce and dimcdoni of the Comntnnlty. 

To prettTTB tho eamoitneaB and religiam, seal of 
the fAthrcn (Uf’^r-ossiJtcm) la the reu mik^ion of 
the Cutmnmiity Bchool. Hera laAming U of Inaa 
AOGOunt than mety. ■ Wbnt our youlh need more 
than text-book knowledge." BAim the AVadarfrArtr, 
‘ia to Iciun to Utu holy live*, tn loam God'a 
comniAndinente out of the Bible, to loam enb- 
iniasion to Hia will, innJ to love Him,' la deed, 

* to lovo the way> of humility and aimpUdly," 

□evei to reject Of deonbe the good and ^cern 
' i hrcl" 


admoottiona of the hrcLhrcn, conatitote the 
fooDdmtioa of the ethical and reiigioua training 
of the xVmazLa child, who. Iwtwrcn 


child, who, between tho agea of 
Uve and fourteoL, ja compelled to attend echoul 
BIX days in the week flnd fifty-iwo weelta in the 
par. Ip additien to the branches that ere uanalJy 
tAUght in Krmraruar achwls outeide of the Com- 
mnni^, tbern uiatnittiMi at the Amana 

Mhoola in the Bible and tha catechiam. Nor ii 
t hiB rd igioni tnrtmctioo alightoi or performed in 
a wr^ctory manner. Said one of tho^mjo oaity 
my profound belief that d 
ptl^ cMdpwi on the whoTa earth are moi 4 > richly 
insirtcted tn religKm than oursi' 

Thn^t oa weu na the wops and charseterof 
the matincUon and trAining of tbeyonth of Amana 
1 Mprcaaed in the 'SLxty.*ix Ral« 

for the Condhet of Children' wluch are eiTon in 
oat^um. To live up to these mitt fa indeed 
the nnt step towards aalvatton. 

In □raer to Ajacertiun and promo-te the apbitoAl 
coDmtionof theynnlh in theschoola, there are hold 
««h year two 'aolamn religiouB moetinem," which 
^ ^duet^ V fiwt brethren. One of thtm 
ihn A mrlerl^rit ennaiatoof a tbomnifh 
i^iview of thtt pruuipiqs and doctriiios trf ibu Com- 
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iPTuiitj muA of tha mpreihc japoftdii« of k«pine 
the £&itlL Tha otbar^ «aLlad tbe KvvJkr UmUmiC 
id indoad ihe cbUdraa'i p«rt oi liiu jrottTJv 

fejfiritual exunioAtiini 

(^raduatlom from tho MiliDold df the Coiumtuitj, 
whieb ]3uy take pld£6 either in the antumn or 
in the U attonded with lolamn nUEieiu 

e^fdrdjea. The children who wn aboat to leave 
tliu KliDola ve caneluLIj exiunuied u bo their 
kodwl^ge of beth ipijitul] and temlponl thilt^ 
It ia at Ihb inMCiDg that uch ehifd read* hla 
^IfTadnatidn Moy,* which ii a child-like 

review cf hii kcI^I life, <d hiafanita, of hia a^ima- 
tiona^ and of hii intentiooa sa a member of the 
Commimitj. 

Graduation from the achoola ia. La a neiiBfl, a pn- 
paraUon for the BundMKSliuMtt^ which follow^ 
and in which the children ue ^nt permitied to 
take part at the an of fifteenv It ii not, however, 
until the hoji and |^la come to the a^ of 
twent^-one and Eh^hteen mapectiTeJ^ that they are 
admitted u full mem ben of the iSoeiet^. 

4, Membership.— Beaidoi those bom in the Com^ 
monitj# who bewne msmbera W ii|piii]^ the Con^ 
atitation when thej have arnred at the legal age, 
anv DdtaijJcr maj join after a pobaddn of two 
yeirx, during which he agrwa to laboor faithfallf , 
abide bf the regulatiooB of the CoiTimnnit^* and 
demand no wag^ If, at tlie cloao of thii p^od, 
the candidate nvea ' jtroof of being full^ in aoooid 
with the Teli^dEU doctrisac of the Society,'^ he ia 
admitted to rail membership, after conveying to 
the Ikiciety all hia property, taking part in the 
Bujtdo^hiicttun^, and aignlng the Coaatitutimn 
Member* who * may needs from the Soeiety either 
br their own choice or by expulri-un, phall be 
entitled to reouve badk tha money* pa^ ioto the 
oouimon. fund and to intereat tbeiean at a rate 
not eaceedibg fi per cent, ^er aimiLtn from the time 
of the ndjuatment of their aceonnta until the re¬ 
payment of their credit*' |€on*titutioa. Art, Til [.). 
rew, however, withdraw from the iiociety; and 
moat of thoee who do leave ntam in the conne 
of time: The Tefiorda eberW that formErJy many 
outrider* (from Gcrmaity) won admitted i hnt in 
recent yean tha inereaH ii almoat whollj from 
within. 

‘ Enrj Dnbcr id tbt SeoMj W aBeordliw to art. VJ. 4I tlit 
PtawdliaUalu '^'bHklli Uh Iih boud, dnUmf, nniniz-I. uid 
can PKOiwf 1« him In bu oU an ri^nw and inll^tjt 
furthtr euUUad wat cl Ui» nsueafi rand te an umual mmef 

P^ ^nuTiJW Idm ^ thOKlf. ohUcljEl. .LaJ |jq. tllA 

Sodftr; and t h p w anpoal rilewaBCH iliaU 1» And 17 Ibe 
TruftM* rof caefa Datfuber duflv cr la ■htrritL,* aosanlli^ ta 
Jtttciik Bzuf aqvfty, anl phaQ be tnTin Um* tn tiow Rnbcd and 
aiadanvw.* 

t Gorernment. — The entin condnet of the 
wfliUTi of the Amaim Soeiaty reei* with n board of 
tmsteea oodud-iting of thirteen mEmher*, who are 
eleeted lammallj by poimlnr wte out of the whole 
niunber of elder* in the Community. The member* 
of the board, of tnutoe* am the apiritnal h well 
a* the temporal leader* of the Comtnuoi^ of True 
Invjriration, end a* anch ere called ■The Great 
Connell of thfl Brntliren.' Out of tbeiT own uum her 
ihe tmaioM elect aurnially a pftridctit> a vice, 
prerident, and a aecratary, 

W'ith A view to keeping the member* informed 
coneeniing the barimefl* eflain of the Society, the 
board of tmsteieai eihifaLt* amraally in the month 
of June fa the voting iDemben of ue Community 
a fall Btaleraent of ^the powonal and real eotate of 
the Society.* The boara IteeU meeta on the Grnt 
Ttie«day of eaeb month. Beridea itapmeral auper, 
viidoQ of the af^r* of the Gemmunity, the bvard 
of truitee* arta a* a aort of eourt of appeal to 
whidi coinplainta and diaagreranenta are n^errud- 
Witb their dechiion tim case i* hnelly and! cm. 
pheticaily idoaedr 

Eath village ii guvemcc] by a group of from 


■even to nineteen, eldem, whu wen farmcrly 
appointed by luapiratiun, bnt who are now {there 
Loiog no Wtrktcvff} appoiniod liy the bout) of 
Inuteoa, Each vulai'o baa at IcAat one reriiicnt 
truatee^ who teeommti&d* to the Great Council, of 
which he i* A member, a liat of elders from the 
meet apiiitual of the mom her* of blayillage. From 
thefiO liata the Gnat ConneiJ appoint* th* elderi 
for each village acearditig to jpiiitual lauk. The 
govemb^ board of eorb villa^ i* known a* the 
' Little Contictl,''aiid ia oornpowl of ihLi iwildent 
truatw ami a nnmbor of the leading aldeni who 
call into conference the faremezii of the diflerent 
bmncfacfl of indnjltty and aaoh Other mein bet* uf 
the CommtmJty a* may, on oceuios, 1 m of aaiat' 
AB« in Airai^ng the rillivge work. 

li is thii Little Council of the village tlmt 
appointa the forcmeu for the diScreUt indiuirie* 
and departments of labeor, and oangn* to Mif 
unllviddal hia mpportldnecf task. To them cJKn 
IiCTMn dcriring ruOTO money, more honae room, 
an extra holiday, or lighter work, muat appeal for 
thcBB aJlotmcnta arc, a* oocaaion ccqulrefli * leviacd 
And fixed anew,* 

The blgbest authoiity in matten apmtual in the 
village i* the head rider ; in mattera tempornl, 
the raideot truntee. And although tho LrastM 
ii a mEinber ef the Great Comsoil itself, whirh U 
the epiritiial head of the Commiiii[ty» In the village 
eharch the head elder rwaka above the IniPtee. 

Each village keepa it* own booka and manage* 
its own airaTraT but all aoeouuta arc finally wnt 
to the beodquarten at Amaua, where they a» 
impected^ and the balance of profit or loss dla- 
cOrered. Tho system nf govemnient I* thii* a aart 
of fod«ratlon. wheredn ekeb village maintain* it* 
local indEpcudcnoE, but ia under the general •npor^ 
virion O'! A oentral govemiiDg aatlKintyt the bMrd 
ol trnstoesr 

6, The A lcan a Viliage*.— The BCTun viUagEs of 
the CommiLni^ of Ttoe iuspUatiou Lie from A mile 
and a half to fomr miles apart; but all are within 
a radius of ux nulcafrom * Did Amaita,' They are 
connected with one a-notber, u well a* with most 
of the important towns and dries of the State, by 
tclepbono. Each village I* a cluster of from forty 
to one hundred house* airanged in the Jjiauner of 
tbe German Dor/, with oco long straggling utreet 
and several Irregular off'iliDota. At one end «e 
the village borw and Hheda, at^ the other the 
foctorie* end workshop* nod ou either aide lie the 
archonLs, the vineyarda, and tha gurdEtia. 

Each vUtoA ha* iti own ehurm and school, it* 
bakery, ita dairy, and It* general Ktore, aa well a* 
it* own SAwmiU for the working up of hard wood. 
Tho lumber used is obtained largely from the 
Society^ tim^r land. At tho railw'ay Btalions 
there are grain bodsee and lumber yaxil*. The 
station agenEs at the Mvenl Amana Tail way 
atatiod* and the four pa*tme*ter* are all mem bora 
of the Society. The eatabUshm cut of hotria, in no 
way a part of the origiiia] village plan, h** been 
ni*de ni»ce 9 ?^ary by the hondreda of stranger* wbo 
visit the vUlagBs every year. 

7 . The Amana Homes.— The honHiv of the 

Amana people are In two-story hoaBta bnilt ri 
wood, brtrk, or a pcculuir brown wmilstoiiB which 
is found in the vicinity, Th* houses arc all gaitn 
UnpTEtention*; and it hkA been the aim of the 
Soriety ta Construct them a* nearly alike a* ppw- 
iWfl, rtwh one being aa deidraWc as the othitf. 
The fTome-bmiKf one never painted, i* 

believed to be pwru Ecenomleal rebuild than to 
jrteaerve with paint. Then, ( 00 , pointed bouses 
are a trifle worldly in J^ii^arancc. TlJO style of 
arehitcoturais the aamo throughool the aitireGom.- 
mnnity—pbiin, square fot rectangular) structniea 
with gable roofn. Thero are no pofEhrai, vcrauda*, 
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OT TTindoiri * but ^wurTsburti Ihe hotlMt art 
(In t(ie tutnmer time) hiJl Juddeu with rthw vmaa 
iud DAtiT* iTv. Tbo usifarniitj u no muk^ thut 
itij oul j with tlifl <id of u incaiu mcaoua weather' 
Wfi" timt ILb sLrmnger u aide to dUtini.'niah 
' ho^ or ' itora' from tbfl Kbo^, ehiiTtib, or 
[jtiiratB dvalJlne, Gnat laimi are udi. injiiin.tuD«d 
about the bailalnge, bat lu bcuou they uw tof' 
round^ with a notoni profuaion of fiowej KvIp. 

In the private dwelting- boute thiire {■ no tdtohen, 
So dinmg poou, no parlour—juat a setifle of' kitting 
and bed roinnt, which ue fnmiahed 1^ the 
Society in the pLyincat and kimpleat manner 
Each ia oecopied by one, two, or BometUnH 

three faniiliea. Enteach inmlly la a^iugUDd certain 
reoEna which ooiutitqte the famLlT home; and in 
thie homu each member hoa hu -or her own toms or 
Jfooma, There ia no crowding in thn Amannaj for 
the aame kpirit which led the Society to adopt the 
ullage Bjatem bai led U to provide plenty of h onae 
roon] for ita membera. 

®* Life,—At the time of he inception 

the ‘New Spiritdki Keoaomy' doea not aoem to 
have had rigid pmeepte relative to marriage. Bat 
with increajEing rdigione fervoar among the In- 
■piradooieta c^hacy came to bo regarded with 
nsutli n&roaT; wLif? nurrlj^Tn- w^ro i£k •nt'UiJ'n 
epedal caace prevented bj the iVtrkttn^ It 
doee not appsar, however^ that nmrriage falthough 
dlaeourag^j wae over ahaolutelj proUhitod. To¬ 
day there eoeme to be no oppooiiioo; and th* 
young people merry freely, nolwithatanding the 
adnia^tkm that * a eiriKle life li ever a pleasure to 
tlie fiord, and that iS baa heetowed upon it a 
epccia] promieo end great mercy' (TSi* JSSO. No. 
74h Thfl newly mairl^ pair are. indcfxl^ atill 
reasm to the lownt eplntaaJ order, A yonng 
mem doee not many nnul he hae reached the afre 
Of^ twenty-four yeara, and then onlj after per- 
muaira haa b«n givem by the Great Council of 
the brethren one year in advance. Marriage in 
the Communi ty of Tma Inspiration is a rehgioaa 
oeretnony which U peHonncd in the church by the 
pmjding tdder. 

DieorM^ la pet recognliod In the CommonSty of 
TniH' loMpi^Lkun, T'hfl ThutikI expected 

to abide by the step they hare taken throughout 
snd euJEcieut reason, inch a 
life union. 11 impoanble, ' then one of them, mostly 
the inan, is told to teparate hunHlf from the Com¬ 
munity and go id to the worlA'' Second marriutt 
is not regarded with favour. 

The number of children in the Amana family is 
never Laij^e—tanging nsoally from ons to four, 
indeed, wi^ the birth of each child the parents 
mller a TedneCion in spiritnaf rank. There are, 
however, very f«w oUldlen famihv in the Com. 
mnmty. 

The oflwly numied ample be^n theif hamc life 
in rooms which are provided aim fumtshed by the 
Society, Housekeeping with them, however, is a 
very sirnple matter, aince there are neither meals 
nor cooking in the home, A t more or Jem regular 
intervals Ln each village tlieno is a kitchen house,’ 
at which the meals for the families In the im¬ 
mediate nembhomhood are prepar^ and served. 

At each of those common eating plsoes proririon is 
made for from abtteen to forty pemiu. The pre^ 
porstiDn of the food and the serving of the meals 
are done by the women. 

In their dress the memberoof the Society are asd 
atw^ays have been very ' plaiiL’ There is nothing 
distlnDtlve about the dothes of the men. Their 
’ bmt dothes' are made by the Comnmnity talinr, 
bat ordinarily they wear ready-made garments-^ 
ue«pE a few of the elder brethren, wbo alilt wear 
tronieri with the old-fashioned broad faU front, and 
a oeat wlLhont Lapeli. With tfan women utility 


and comfort (mitead of sdornment) an ebiefty 
regviit^ Phlin calicoa of gi^ nr bine or hrowu 
are worn for the moat part. The bodice is short 
^d very ptain t wbUe the skirt ts long and fulL 
An apron of moderate length, a ahoufder-Bhawlp 
and a small black cap eontpleto the summer 
ro^me. The only hcaddrew is a sun-boauet 
With a long oapfl. The winter dms diSen from 
thu only in being made of Uann«|; while a hood 
takes the place of the san.bonnot. Every woman, 
makes her own clothes j and ovety mother makes 
the idjothing for her chUdien, 

9- fodnstrial Life.— Agncultnro, which Is one of 
the chief indnatries of the Cornmnnity. is carried 
mi, with the Gcjmaa prononcH for ^stem, aocoid- 
mg to the most modem and srientLfia methods. 
The gmentJ plan of the field work U determined 
by the hwid of truiitoss; but a GeM "1™’ or 
luperrotendent is responiiUe to the Society for the 
proper eaeention of their orders. He aces t^t the 
farm machinery b kept in good condition, he 
Jo the eiders for more mea to work In the 
uelds when neocasary, and he obtains from the 
* ”?* bams and stables the horses that are 

ne«iled. From fifteen to eightocn ox i**ti,* an 
still used for the heavy haoJiiig, 

The Amann Society M perhaps bent known in the 
tKuin« world through it« woollen mills, which 
have ]^n in active opemtion for forty-two yean. 
Over half a mUlEDn pounds qf raw wool are ooii^ 
s^ed la these mfi Is annually, ft haa alwaja 
the aim of the Society to mannfactoro 'honest 
g^a,' and they have fnnnd a ready market from 
the Atlantic to the Pacihe coast. The boon of 
lalamr ui the woollen mills during the greater part 
of the year are the nsual Ameiia boun of 7 to 11 
m the morning end 1*30 to fl in the afternoon. 
Bnt dnirog the Bummer monttw, when the orders 
for the trade are being executed, the mills run 
from haif.past Jour in the morning to ^even at 
nJgbt (the factories being lighted throughont bi 
electricity}. 

In spite of the long hours and the bu^ machinery, 
were ia a very unnsqal factory lir abont Eha 
;^ana miils. The rooms aro light and airy. 
There is a cn^hJened chair or stool for every 
^*^kcr ’ between Umca.' Ajs oocaiuonal spray of 
blownu On a loom frame radeets the spirit of the 
Workers. Hera and tliere in digerent parts of the 
fartory M wall-e^ajpp«d cupboards and lunch 
bable^ where the drflerent groups of worken eat 
their I anoheoq in the middle of each half-day. In 
the vUIxM where the foctorlea am kcat^ the 
h^ of thirteen or foarteen yaaTi of age who are 
about to leave Khoul are employed in the mills for 
a few hours each afternoon ^to Icani,' If the 
work IS congenial, tbsy ore caiufolly trained and 
sro given every o|^rtiinity to ‘ Work up'; but if 
this emplovmqnt IS uot agreeable, they aro at 
hher^ to cnooes some other line of work. 

In Old Amana there is a calico printing etFtahlish- 
ment, where four thousand five hondi^ yards of 
^ico aro dyed a^ printed daily. The pattoros 
™1m5q m by ^ member 

”^11 Thia "colony calico,' ss it ia 

^Icd, is sold thronghout the lJuiteil Status and 
CarnidOj and is quita as favooiahly known as the 
woollen gooda 

The mdustilal efGclescy of the oporotive in- the 
Amana mills and factories Is netieeahly gnat nven 
to the easnal obrorver. .Each worker ian«m with 
■ nian in physical comfort and peace of 
uund, and with the energy of a man who is work¬ 
up for h Emself ajid expects to enjoy all the frniti 
of his labour, 

ISesidea theH mills and foctmice, the Society 
^ena and operates BBven saw .inill% twu zuaehine 
shops, one Bcap foctoTy, and one ptinting offiee 
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add bmtbindei^. The jpb work for the »ar« 
add Diills^ tbo text boolu used In the ec^iooU, the 
hyron botiks lued m tho chufclm, other 
migiom bookj commaiilf read id the eummuidtr^ 
are dlU printed at the Anuna printinj;; ofliee. The 
Society pdbUebee no neWFpaper or mxj^iiue, 
officiof or otherwise, oltikouf^b It ffuhs^lb« for 
Hterxl trade jomrfijila* 

In three of Uie vOiagefl there are Uceiued 
pharmoetcL The (inimtity of dm^ prepared for 
the autidile market ia not lar^, u no etibrt hu 
ever heeq mail e to tmild up a dmp tiadn, Aa a 
rdle, Only apeciad ordeT8 are eaBontodT Some phyai- 
cimw of tho State prefer to their aqpplira hero 
rather than to aedd farther eaut for them. The 
Society were the Srat ^ple w«l of €lilca^ to 
mianawtore pepsin., and their miLnnfqjctuifl Je allli 
cQDaideretl one of the beat In the market. 

In addition to tho aJorenuuneil mduatriea, each 
villas haa ita ahoodinlcer. tailor, hareoewtaaker, 
carpenter, hhicksmUh, tool-ataith^ waggoa^maker^ 
etc. Thsa t^ie&men, 41 b a mlo^ do not devote 
their entire tinie to their ocenpAtionK, hnt only 
ntake and repflir what lx ne^c4 in their lino by 
the people of the iHilaget During tho hmiy xoaxon 
they Btand ready to he called to the factory' or the 
neld aa circumatancea demand. The phjjiioiana, 
pbetnuacuiB^ and mechanica are trained at the 
oipenAe of tho Society. 

LrnaArrEa.-d^i«uftritf<»a and .^Ikni* ^ £lt> 

5 / Tni4 rvpbnthn: U/a gad of LuilTrii' 

o^nitarE nf Jutiwa nMrkJi HdCk;^ Yh^ 

wuCt or tba CdmniiiBltj ot Ttot londnUac] rpublidiaq pj itw 
rear 4ar^ tha UEKbtn* of Uw WiTtvivw and 
cenlaiiiEiu tlw #<rnMua|m la lAa order ol tbfir ottuuws, 
MU]. Mh totrcducuiu rdaitiif tbe dlranutaneca tu^lrr 
wbJcli tfa* JtHnwtiiifm wwa atTU]: BrUf RtMitm ^ Oa 
CVnwMaoAWf ijf AmVnff amd jlnt DMw miiviu* 
if/ Barbara n^rma^i BtMifSeai DateelMin a/ u* 
naHJUr^TViM/mptfah^ .., rwNded Iw !E&oUwr ChiWaa 
V«u. Atfra^r/mUijDay Jb^dotBnUiDCIiTMUii U«txi 
fihiptrBe(MX.£ltrtarb—Doraputd Unan nrlaiit moodudIi, odra 
01 tbonjyEiit^ RmwriUifeti OotUUb jh:bn»r, 4 imzta w 
tuia. L] Hhftnirkat Mcoml at tha toundlar of Um 

Pnvar-MHtiaga and Ownaiualiha: (voL ttl Vmwiu ojIIicIb 
aad Danadnm gf Uh work of Uiv t^H in llh nva ^ Implnr 
Uan: [Kolr BL] Uiatottea] AimicnBtrf Ihottow EflvimL Oatlatrinff, 
and rmndlng el the CgnmnalCy at Tru* lar^tloti ^ [nL Jr 
DoKfiptbin gf Um wwka at eSb monr or lb* taa Ln tb* 
OEiuniiiimn el True IiwptraUoa: CotKArfUnJ: /iifln)dtaa v 
t*< SilKiKaf), put L tor Uh jtmUj el lJ» Ce J. 


tflAe and 1 / wr and E^rfiAtaT./'Har 

CpahUwd rli i rlnf tb* IlMllU* 0( [b« ITirltHWf STHF 
“d eeaUlnfaur a fun a«»iuit el du D^iinn 
■■hm tiHi jScuvipmwn. eiLtitd dorfe# tfae iiricain cEmaigaiH] 1 
BTO^tu pwphroti and «iaT» loond anlr ta tb neeidi ud 
“SSf*? « th* ^S**rr- Tbti* ira** an aJI la Oartnui, and 

printed cbfad^ at BHwewplr.T., aid AmuasliTHa. btnmra 

E.ahtd*. daii^D 

rm^fobu 
ufed Wick, 

Bertha iL K’ SHAMitAuoBL 
AMARAVATL—A amall town [lal. 
h.p long. ^ 21^ Fiji oq tho wmth bank of the 
Jue^ (Knah^l Eiver in the liiatna IfiRtrict, 
M^nw BtrMdcpCT, tliB juidant Dliara^kota, or 
Dhljiy xV a tiik a- It is famoiu la the rite which 
an.pplied a mnltitado of fine acnlptURs, chiefly htt- 
reliels of the higheft Lcqprtitnce for tho hlstorr 
of both lUfdiui urt uid. Baddhut [conogniphT.- The 
acnlpcanai, eieaitcd almwt without exception in 
white iriarlle, fonned the deconuioan of a ttapa. 
which WH totally deotroAvd at the ond of the 1^ 
and the heginning of the l^li cent*. 1^ a locoJ 
landholder^ who axed the mateiialx for hnildiTig 
TOrpo&es. The eorviving nlaha are only a »imaQ 
tracUon of tho worlu which were in exiittcdce ahont 
a cenluTy Moat of tho ipecimena reined frem 
t he lunc-kiiii ato In dthor tho Brithh M iimjajq or 
the Alxdnu Mtucutn. The body of tho wix 
aired with mulilc ilabo and eajTDdnded hj two S 
vm_ 1.—24 


raUingB or i«Tbcn.9* pf which the unter acul (ttrliiT 
Ktoud 13 or 14 feet id height ahoro tbn paTciULOt, 
the mnw and later one heing only tLx te«t htuh' 
The Cluing ilabe, aqd every xtono of both railinga^ 
including the plinth and coping, wore Covered with 
finely oxocnied hui^reliofB. Tho beAul diameter of 
ttipA wax 133 foot, tha cirenmferenoo of the 
inner reU waxflSi feet, and that of the enter mil 
BOS f^t. It jji etthnated that tho aapamte figarea 
on the outer rait isiint havu pmnhered l^()w or 
14,000, The mnltitqde ol hgnnn oq tho inner tail^ 
cainod on a minute acale xoggnting ivory work. 
wjM. itill gtrioter. The outer rail waa cMriutmcted 
of npright elaha eonnected hy three crtM^hare be- 
twMn amh pair of upright*, which atood on a 

K th ud anpporteil a ouping alnuL two feet nino 
ea in height. On the outer face each upright 
wa* adernod with a fn|l dire in the centre and a 
half-dUc at top ^d hot tom, with minor setdj^ 

, tuPCA hlUiig the intorabiccB. Similar hnt ever- 
varying dibcs deccretea tint crem-hariv nod the 
omamentBil with a long wavy ttower- 
roll ba^cd men, nmneroiia hgttmx being in¬ 
serted in liie o||jcn span*. The plinth oxhibited a 
rricxp of anituida and hoyv, gmbisJly in eontlo or 
Indlctoue attitniles. The doooratioiu an the inDbr 
dde were wen more elaWnito. the coping ptesent- 
mg a continued rerieeof bus-rvllefii, and the central 
dixeu of both bars and pULars b«ng filled with 
tesuLifuJ Mulptorea, treating evotr tnpio of End- 
dhist Jegand. The AmareTatl raijiags are by far 
the moat splendid exomplai of thEir^a#*, and thir 
tciilptiireB, even in their present frtk^entary state, 
areinvsJiiable a*docomentx in thehiitory of both 
^ and religi^. Forttmatcly, their date can be 
determined with a near apxiruach to precisiun. 
Dedicatory iq^ptionH mordod during ims reigns 
of tho Andhre kings PiElUnAyi (A-D. ISS-lIb) and 
Ymj ha Sri {A-U. 184-213} nx tho time of tlie orecticq 
of the outer nil as the middle or isttar part of the 
Snd cenL x.p. This infErence agrc're well wiib 
the fltatflincnt of TtoiiLiEh, the Ttbetan hisLoriaq 
of Bnddhiem (Schiefner, Tamndiftaa IPmA. d, 
BMddhimuM in /fh/,, fif. Ptitribura, I 86 B, pp. 7 I, 
142), th*it the Boddhiet patriarch JSigJkrjuna eur 
rounded the gma.i cAoifya of DharuiAndvipa nr Sri 
D^yakafaka with a wall or screen 
Tho eodcALsatical rule of thi* patriareh. who Lx 
said to hxTO been contemporary with Ksnbihka, la 
placed by I>r. Eitel between a.o, 137 ami llH ; and 
iha moot probable scheme of Indian chronoJwv 
assigns Kantshka to the period a. 1>. Wo 

may tharefore awnmo with confidence that the 
gr^dr outer rsil was erected and decorstird bet w'cen 
the ytare jl.&. 140 and 300. Of conne, the work 
mast have Decupied many yeBLTflL Tho inner rsil 
is somewhat lator in date, and may not Itave been 
finished before AD, 30^ A few Iragnient* of 
ancient acnlptunp prove that the ^tupa inTts originsl 
form datoii from ™ry esrly timofti, aboqt itc. S)0. 

The Endian turt of relief Bcnlptiire drew it* m- 
Mpiretion from two aomces, Alexandria and jtidx 
.Hinor. Tlte aocient school faa Ss0-a.d. SO}, 
of which the Bharbut {y.u.}, Sinchi, and Bwlh 
GayA works are the leading oxamplea, evolved a 
tborenghly IntUanujed adaptation ol Alexandmu 
BO completuly disfimfte<t in Indian trap, 
pmgs that the roreign origin of the art hsx not 
ran genaraily recognired. The ootni^itfon t* 
enaracteilxad by exeeasive rrowding and compm- 
Kon. and the execution hy extnimi' nsJvetd and 
reaJum, the purpore of thasculpEnre being dinecied 
to edificatiun reiher than to making' an xvihetic 
imprreaion. The works nf this rehool wsre pro¬ 
duced from tho time uf Atoka 550} down to 
about the Chriatuui ere, era liUls Talcf. The >ch 
called GrsMO-BnddhLit art of Unndhara, or thq 
Posbiwar region^ on the eentnuyr wm iullaeiucii. 
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not diratly hf AlenwMlrii, but chStiJl/ by tlie 
BchooUi of I'^rj^iUQDEQ uid other cities ol Aein 
Minor, irhicU pmctiMil A CdtUiiilipDliLui style of 
Aft, pjmDiimci desi^atc^i a* Um^eo-RoEiiiui. Ti^ 
Lii.lanc(yl roiDj^ition of the GsndbAn rcliefo 
closely nsenmn that of inuiy Rdioiu) erorlu^ 
Paffiui or Cbrutuui, and u ae caueb Hoperlcr to 
that of the anclenE Indjan school u u Lhe exocn- 
iUm of i ndindoiJ G^nes. The Ciuidh4Tit drttperies 
follow claHaicat Tnooele, and Ara ofteo treated with 
iiiuoh ikUL The apesial value of the AmAr&vAtl 
srolptaree to the hmemaq of art is thAt they form 
A coDnoctinc link between tho two whoolAAboTo 
tuLtnnd. Their htuiis lx the old Indian art of 
AlexandilBn origin^ bnt tliAt te freely modihed in 
reapoct of the cturipositiim, oKerutionp And dmpoiy 
by the inQiicnco of the oontemporAry (jAudbiirw 
nchool, the beet work of which may he assigned 
to tlia period 100-300. From the relig^ 

ionep ao from tlio Artutiop point of viovr the 
BenlntDreH of AmarlliVAtl occupy a pwdtian inters 
mediate between thoM of Sdnehi and CandMra. 
The ArtisU uf thn ancEcnt scinxil netor attoenpted 
to delineate tlteG^tire of the Buddha, and were coo^ 
tent to LadUate hie felt but unseen present by tbc 
etnpty cbaiTp the print of bia footetepf, or other 
aigoiG^t symlnla GandhJLra art, on. the other 
bud, is ehiraeteriEOd by inordinAto repatiUon of 
tha Lm^ at the Mneter, aittina, atAndioff^ or en¬ 
gaged in various inetdenta aa r^ted in the hooka 
of legend *. The AmarlivatT scalptnre* frequently 
made TWO of tha Hymbulical natotion of their pris 
dtJCesaon at SAnchl and Bharhotp but slinn freely 
adopted the foreign innovation, and. often intro- 
d DON isoIaCed iiuagea of the Buddha, either stand - 
lug or citting, vlad in Graek drapery. Such images 
AMM to be more coionLon cm toe later inner rail 
than on the eArlicr outer one. Sccuea represnat- 
Ing the Buddha in action arc rare at AmarAvatL 


tsTiAJiTCAa—Tb* pnCptuni nrv lutiv lEminto] ud (to 
•erttod by fSw and AvactiI IFarvIrfjia (utsil aad 

Bimei*, 3TW Jlud4iiiM UiManlwn vd JOfSafwtprta 

(bfbiA voL vlr OE bile ?f*w fiii]|. o( Aldlka^. tonnon, 
ISSrt rxftrEm* to Hpeets arr rfnto Ay SewetL 

idtu if U< Jim'gwMwa Afmaiju f> EAi rVuutoKw v MmOtcm 
niSfX t SJ- 8w abio Porvuuw), HiitDn (/ Indiati snJ 
^oibni 0990); GrtiDwedcl, AiinM tr. 

Xhd UUBon and FoKlwr, 

dv atwuan i, riEiob> tiib nMuK* pnvl^ tiw aiu- 
awlrlxfl -ootfla er Lor a nrltat *"**'■" art Em Qot i-et bMn faUr 
putdUtoiL 

VracKST A. Sstmi. 

AMARKANTAK (Skr. (imara-ibct^faitii, *ponk 
of toe {mmortala').—A hill in the Bilaspur dixtrlet 
of the Centml Provlneeji, India, lat, ^ ^ 15’ N., 
lung, er *S' 15' E. ft is on the watcrebed of Central 
Inaia, three ureat rivEira having Uieir aourcce from 
it,—the Narbada, flowing westward to the Indian 
Ouean r Lha JobiUa, xhor^ joining the one 
of the tribatariisB nf the Gangos j while the Arpa 
mingles with th e MabAiuidi, which drains tho plMo 
of Chhattlsrarb, and, like the Ganges, flowii «si- 
word into tlie Bay of Bengal. As tho source nf 
the Narbadj^ which local legend declare* wiU by 
and bvAHTpaai the sanctity of the Ganges, Aruar- 
kantak i« an important plan of pilgrimage. 

' IE tbeivulmiilis.'^writoifEtr Si Ttfaple, ^ nur Impaled u 
a Mitod, sad If UJ spot, tw tb* boat of wfdt > sUsI^ t^eq 
Amutoeiak Is bhat ai:^ Baud* of lbs OliaiiiyH blwn b no 
pIjusv tA tquil: MMwiby » bolstsd (» t vt s j 4(la bom h^WlsUati 
■ad ctvDIwafoh. ra Ui* hsI lad bo th* nurtb, fanadrftLi of 
or spwislr pofolabol tiDla w*d (ecoitp Istorvins t i i tmwu 
li and tbi uauxTUo HKiatitea Oe Ub* WHt Um auavt hfilv, 
nullw uphuKli ef «h>i a±> naw laUwl bn* Hb|iun nfioiia 
Tn Ehi tmibn, Indssd, liuct Ip Um partly imltivitoi platan 
CUwaiieartH^ h colyiaasila'ln Uw mUA (tf 

Ilk* wUdsiiHiaL It N amonf iWw mlffabj- poJ^UMlii Uut 
ilvi Xarba^ Bia ma Um Ught' (Cwt Pm, Oka SU Ly 
Formerly difficiilt of Access, it baa now been 
rendered apnroAihahlD by the railway between the 
Biliapar and Katni Juuctkuts, and nutivAtiou. has 
rapi d1 j ad vADCvd in ChtkAttlsgarh. The place where 
the NarbAdA rises is cnclosedby a wall gf nuisoiiry. 


Aod, BA the name of bhe site implies^ It^isxarroaaded 
by temples dedtCAted to the Emit of biva. 
Ijniumu—Fersyik jEfigiAiaiMfr aj Cwntrsl /nd^s nsaol. 

I ua; £MrAf fWrrjwf (ieifU(»r{lBn>j^ H?, 

\\\ CnootE. 

AMARNATH or .IMBARNATH |Skr. aninm^ 
'toe ImmoTtal Lord,’ a title of aiTai— A 
place altnatcd in Lhe TliflnA dMiict of toe Bombay 
Fresidetie^, foniona oa the site of au Ancient Hindu 
templfc The temple ia without history, writlen or 
ttadltiDnal. An WSCXiptioa tramdatra by Bhan 
Daji [JJtASBp ix. SSCi) giv«i itic date as A-IX SM ; 
but it see^ probable Uiat the exhiting baBding is 
a rentomtien,. or hjiw been rebuilt from thu uiAtonals 
of that erected in a.i>. It faces west, a^itli 
doors to north and south in a ball in front of the 
shrine aniardia), SUpMrted by four pt|. 

lma,_ elegant to ixmcseption and eenezal beAuty of 
detaihir At the west entrauca la n defaced liulf 
tornufij, showing that the shrine was dedicated to 
SbTiia. Thu roof of toe hall ieaup]iortod by E»jmnn.s 
of which the eculpture is ao rich and varied that nu 
dEucription can ^ve a oorrect idea of it« beauty. 
The temple jis remarkable for a threc-hsaded Ggare, 
koaati AS a frimiirti, of a mala with a female on 
Ibis knee, pmliahtj representing oiva and his i^ujie 
PArvatl. The sculpture, as a wh^e, (diows a degree 
of skill that is not aunuseed by any temple in toe 
Bombay Pnaidency. It has own fully dmaetibed, 
with a series of plates^ by J, Bnjgeaa f fA iii. 31G IT. )l 

W, Cfcnokk. 

AMAZONS.—r. The Ajiiasoiui were a mythical 
raw of women, dwelling in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, or atiU fartber north, who lubl proved 
their prowesb to oouBict with the greater heroes 
uf Greece- fiometbing about the unneeption of 
ferjitotoe ‘a-arricbra made It very Attractive to Gie 
Gr(»k itoiy-tollcf. Women who had asserted tbeir 
[ndppcndence of conventioiuLli boudsj and who kept 
their poW(w by maiming or bitodiug their maJe 
children : women who wore a man’s short cAiifdaj 
and who had cut away the right breast that they 
might the more freely handle arms: wJtb^ bcanb. 
ful womim to inspire with love ihiMe Greek bcioca 
who fought Against thc-m-^moh were the.AjnaaQnsL 
According to Pherekydes t/Voy. their nature 
WAi expLained by the fact that they were da- 
pcended from Arcs and toe naiad nymph Uarmonia; 
EfBlJanik(iA{yra^. 149j makee them a race of WOhiCq 
Uvinj; Apart from mco and perwtUAttog to£<lr ktod 
by visit* to Deigbbooring people, 'flius tony were 
both 'man-haterH’ -Praw, 7 S 4 J U&d ‘ man' 

like’ (Bum. li, iiL JgP}, 

Id the e^oa they nse Uio sonic arms as do other 
wTirrioi*. Ptodar [OL xUl 125) aud A-lxchylus 
{Suppl. speak of them os skillGd kvrth the 
boWj and iu art thijy ordinaiify wear a quiver. 
Their proper weapon m lator myth wax tho axe— 
Cfither the axe with blade and polut, such ns Xcum> 
pbon. found to use in toe iDcruntatoa of Amj.emA. 
{A rtoA iv+ 4, Id), or the doghlc-hesdcd axe, 
(FluL^f^Hoirf, Gtv^, 45, SOI F,)l Tho Latiq poets 
ff-p. Virg- -eEpl xL dll) refer to them os fighting 
from war-ebAriota, hnt Greek poetry aud art repre- 
Hot them AS going into UtGu on ^rsebock (Ear. 
jEfw. 307. CS2, oto.). 

Toe ato^ of their mulllatcd breasts is probably 
due to A false efymology (a. rrivAtive and pafdt 
' breastWTiat tlw name diJ originally mean is 
not qaito clear; with some pfobabUity GdtU.ipg 
(Commeisf. (iff Amult. Iftifi) has fUggesLod that it 
Tofamid to thcLr uufemtoiue chatactor to that they 
have bnthtog to do with men fa- and 
The UAmBs of IndividmiJ -Amazons are to the main 
gmintoc Greek nantee, adJed as fhe myth f(Hind 
favaoT among the Gteelca. 

3. The liiati montinn* two wars in which the 
AijuumiB were tovoJvod — a war with toe LycLuu 4 , 
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AfrliiGh le4 ibe kln^ of LycUiUi [sohatea, to 
Ecmi Bellcrophon. o^aiiuL Lbcm (vL ISQ), Aad a 
WB f ^-ith tlua Lit which Ptiiun fouitht 

on the ucte of t>L« t'hrygiiuu {lU. 

(liL Ki"J iiQtcfl the mctinsistenny of ll 1 ^» Etory ^trith 
tha aoocia±Lli ol PcathDEtleiJl ind birr i^lU lAUlDbE. 
According' to the Intor epic^ tho Ark' 

tinwi^«be wne to Troy iiter tho duath of Ileocor 
to aid the fdlocfl of Priam. Achillea udhetad a 
juurtaJ 'ttciTimd on FcnthtrailciA, only to be touched 
with love at her beauty aa ahe hvy dying In hia 

ajiPH. 

Tha alor^' of UcraklOB and Kippolyto ia a Latar 
niyth about an aarlier ^nenatiDn- Rwm one of 
the twelve latwafri of ifenVIea to fetrih the girdle 
of HippolyLe^ qutna of Lha AmuzuikE^ for AdmEte, 
Eu^atbEuA' daughtar. According to Ap^lodunu 
iBiSl. Li. 5. G. 71i the queen fell in love with Her- 
iiklea, imd gave him Uie girdle ; hot aa hr: went to 
board hia Jibip the other Amaioiuf, ihTiced by Heto, 
aUacked him. Snarling treachery an the port 
ol Kippolyte, Uerakloa ehot hex with an arrow and 
eaile*! a^tLyt Jn the more rommali form of Lhu 
atory, BometimeE connected 'With the Argonautic 
exp^tionp Hcraklcii made wax on the Amruond. 
overeatJie them in and trinmpbanLly comKi 

olf the girdle (IhiKb Sic. if. Apoir Rltod! il Wib 

A pomewbat icWiiar etory h told of Thiw!ii!i aJnd 
j^ntlopo, namely, that ThoieuE made on expedition 
agniiuit the Ajuuchu,. and tntber by love or by 
forco won Antiope to be hU hhde. The Import 
anoe of thu expedition a'OB that It famished the 
oocaman for the expodlllon of the AnuLmna a^gaitut 
Athene. Ai the story ia told by Plutarch | TAa-r 
£!?}, its form Le dotcxnimed by severaJ Amazon 
t-hrinea at .-Vtliens, by thapoaitiDn of the Afoopaipji 
in ^nt of lLh] Acropuba, Odd hy a place called 
JlefBvinotWM, where a txteaty of icoce waa made. 
In thb WAT Antiope m^t hi;r death, and WOa bnried 
by the Itonian gate of AthnOa. The Etocy IffaB 
Eigniiicftnb in that It fumiahed Attic cratois and 
oxtiau with another Lnataxice of the anperioxity of 
civiluuition to berbarUiiL, aa in the battlo of gwhi 
mill manta and in tbe wax between Athctu otLii 
Fera^ 

S Aocfi/i^y.—On the north cout of Aiua Minor 
well towapU the eaat, the town of ThEinia- 
kjra by the river Thermodon waa the ged^rBialiy 
aeoepteo Eent of the Anuuoni*. Itarely were th^ 
luQited huther to Llie north or nocth-eftst ft 
dbould be Doted, fiuiber, that eitlur one Aniazun 
or a band of Amasuns hnda a place in the local 
legends of very many mLiea ob llic tuocth OaOiit and 
the West coaat of Asia Minor. ' HeraMea turned 
over to tlie Atuonoitu the region between Pitana 
and Mykelfl' {IlEraklciA Pont- 34) ^ and anch 

dtiea an Smynia and Ephe^tts am moat itii|»rtaiiL 
local cebtrea of Amoun legend. In Cfreece pro^wr, 
on the other hand^ there axe grarea of Amazona 
and places whkh they visited, but they bxd prnaobt 
only aa risittirfl from OUtaide. 

^ KxpfatMtion.—Jiny ejibrt to imdeiataitd the 
AtnAsmi most atart n^io thm facts, The 
Amaxenfl wore warHam, armed with weapons such 
as the Greeks aabociat^ Wilh caatcjn Asia Minor 
and legkma adll faxtber to the caaC and nortb. 
They were doaely aasociated wLtlt the ' Thracuui* 
god Are* : ho waa their reputed father, they aacxi' 
ficcid horwa to him, and their camp at Athens was 
Ob the hill of Are*. (12) Tlkcy w-uro also eannocted 
with Artemu, especially Ibo Epheaiaii Axtumia. 
It is KJiid that thLx cult 'was c^ttahluhed Liy the 
Amazon.^, and that here they performed war ifuioea 
a^ choD^ dances in boaonr of the goddcaa iPaus. 
viL 2. 7; Kajiim. Hymti to .drtrmu, 237 f,; cf. /f, 
Li. is.L4). {3) The legends 4:if the Amunns are iu 
the main ermnort^ with the coast towns on the 
north and wml of Asia Minor. 


K. O. Muher miggesLed (/>oWer, L 300 f.) that thn 
conception aiuea from the large nnm l>cxuf A»inf.i(fouf<.iL 
ci^nnected with the worvlilp of Artemis at tlidiBniis 
atiii ulsewhEXB in Aifia Minor, It La iikoxe fixobabln 
that tbn jirceenoe of woiuun with iIhub peculiar 
wcapqqqs in the aribitbt of northom and caElmn 
rauss started the legends, that inoiiXHioiui of the^] 
nacee into Asia Mtimr dctniruineJ the tocality iftitli 
which they were aMsociated, and that 'Mar danu-H 
perfurmid by women in the worship of Ariw, 
Artcinia, etc., aided tine growth of the IthnndH. 
To bring tlpc AmaAma into nanEict with UellertH 
plum, Achilles, HierokleM, siid ThoMtis wm tlic 
natural mEnum uf ettiphoKizing the pro'woos of 
femiuinQ warxiota. 

Lmairru.—Bectissua, Ln Awuwwj diTi^s XAulW/fi m 
dSiU ta fAbU, CednuV- W. SExicktir, JsiiSiinm in Sojft 
umf BcflLn, lSB(l> KlUfiiMnn, aaMUnira Vb ilr 

ti4Xca JK((sra4wrm4 fuast, ^tiinurt, IFTE. 

AitTUUR FAlitilAKlta. 

AMB£r.—A nancLetit, now ruinouii.dity iii tho 
native isfatc of Jaipur in XUtjpEitAasH FemLcxIy it 
waa held by the non-Aryan MlndJi, from whom tliO 
KachhwdhfL sept of ItA^puta COnqnumd it in lu37 
a,l>. It then bocame their capital, and so continued 
to be until 17i33v when Jai ningh n. founded the 
prieun t city of Jaipnir,. and A tu bfir became deoexted. 
It was in olden days mncli frequented hy pLlgritus 
frum bJJ parts of India, bub Lta gln^ b** dcjiartcd. 
At a tnmplo of K&ll within the mined city a gunt 
is daily sacriGcdl, a anbstittite, aa is bclieriid^ for 
the liaman victim olTcrcd in formEX timea to tJie 
gudilesa 

Lma^aa—Fbt lb* bbSon: Tod, Jitnatr ef RMslAaa, 
npHnx. ii- aai a. * ddcrttaka dI ib* j*. 
■uilLhi BlalBr Baylar, laiida>tiidiwiCiir#«i*n',|LHSL : 
kIbI. fodiS and NaUm iwq, ch la.; Ftraeatea, 

JlilA qf fadion Bad JOMint JirAiiKfBni, lUH, p. 49(1 

W. CHdUKliL 

AMBITION.—'Ambition,'^ daiived from, J.AL 
umMio, the ' going round * of a candidate for ullSce 
eanvasaing for voles, signihea primarily a deaiio 
fox a poaiiion of power or dignity ; thcuco a dsaixa 
for eininence of any itlnd^ and su, by an eody imt 
wcU-duCned and recognixed eitomdon fm the 
al»«iee uf any other word to eover the Idv), the 
will to attain, ob-tain, or perfoirn anythl^ re- 
jnjded by tbn user uf the word as htgli ur dlfucult. 
The Bame torta thus becomea applIcMie to J^ue^ 
‘^ambition for a motley onat/ and the deeire of 
Alilten to write Bomethixig which the aftertimua 
would not willi^ly let wa. It is ohvioiiB that 
almost any desire may in certain clrtoniatancea 
b^me uur * ambition* in this third aenae, which 
may, therefore, be diamiaBcd at once—eaperialiy 
aa m default of a qualLfyi^ tutm onu of tne flr^ 
two is always Eutended. The present atiiclo will 
aooordingly Ijd cunliDed to these. The motive In 
queBtlon holds « unique posiUou for two naaoxui i 
iCa moral pOMtion U more unceitadn In gEueral 
estimation than that of any otlier, and it is re- 

K rted by traditiou to have tj«eti the first sim 
k»e pomta vn.U bo taken in order 
1 . B^ti, in his Quay, 'Of AmblGon,' Bays of it 
that it *u like chulcr, which la an humour that 
maketh men ocGve. Eaxneat, full of alaccitie, and 
Blirring, if Lb be tioL Btop|ked r but if it be stopped 
and cannot have bis way, it b^mme^ adust, a^ 
thf-Ttby malLgnv and venomous,' lspLi»» I who 
defincA itr however, as ' an cicumivc Iovd of 
gloty ^) says 3 ' AmhitLon la a Dsaite by wh icn ml 
the AfTbctioiu axe nonriBhmi and *uength«aEdj 
and on that acconut this p*Ttii‘'ttlaT Anoctioii can 
Liiud^jy be overcome. For so long as a man la 
iufluBCLced by any iJewiw at all, he w inevitably 
influenced by this' pt iiL Apiwndix). 

The opinions of these high anthoritie* imply no 
Ibuticiil&r (KtiiUTt^i A rtierctics! to U-^ 
of Quotations, howavex, will reveal it indeed aa 
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^dUnjie 'mill 'liliiict' unii 'caele-eyod * 

Jind but for ucis taitbH of 

aonour Cen irul bu found of bJftHna. At Lbu aiuilE' 
time, tbi« irrDiwrtfon dw* uot Ajjj^rrkr nccumhdT to 
mruMqt U» tubh'b foeling tow^rda it, 

wluth maj- be 4;[c«etlticd u two porta of /w uid 
dutniat to One of «cnft odminttion. Now, amid 
Ihw clMh of opinjoji, it la clear tJiat anibition U 
m ttadi ncHj.’m'uril; for povf«r U neror, in the foot 
denred fur Ifoelf, but nJwaya from on 
uUenoT motive, namely, for tb& omtorivniiia it 
niiord% whether for anbouced activity, for ib® 
exeivieo of pecniiiar facultiea poMmetd. for the 
furthenwise of a deeLM etvd, or the HTatifiemtiou 
<d roriity, LogicoJly, Ibrndore. it abould Ih 
judjM by the motive betaind: and, in tact, the 
«onndMt defoiioo of it may be boied upon this 
oouRiiieratiuh. Bnt Bttch a plcii avaiU Ultle 
ogainat the |m>BecqtciT, whose main, if often 
unTCallzeii, pound of auack (ajMirt from ceLieioD] 
Tieaia upon the ruBona hy winch thn nmbitioiiB are 
temnted to gain their enda 
Tfie leaBona for tile conflicting vxewa entortaiued 
on the labjoct may be aumntcd up thna, the atti. 
tmie of retigiot] bem^ reaerred for feopajnte treat¬ 
ment. From the point of view of HMicty, it ie 
nntnnJ and rij^ht that pnblie opinion ahould bo 
Erected to cheek rather than to cncanra^e am. 
bftion, aa the ibtQgEr of an careei^ of iE ifl greater 
thiw that of e dalieient Bupply. .MomlJyj lucb 
a dealrif ean in no cane bo ^'cnerally ootuadeTed 
virtnoit^ in view of the obiiooa pimsonal ad van- 
tfH'ee which pwwer, from whatever motive »unbt, 
con fcfB Upon the poaBcoeor. To many pbUnsophnre! 

X in, it III especial ty anathema oa a chief enemy 
that peace of mmd and independence of ex- 
temahi which ia the Nirvipa nf their cico^. Theae 
reatwnB apply to the dencu for power In any 
degrcfl of developcneot; hot what ia after all 
perbapa the chief cause of the iDvidiauB aeiiBe 
attaching fo the word ^ambition' li» in a attbtJe 
impliicAtioD wtich ni^utliGiBq tho without 

eqnalJy refltriptmp the d», nf the term itwU. In 
the worda of ArutoUe (EtAicMt ii. 7). ■ Them Ib 
such a thinjLf aa a due amt proper desim for dia- 
tlncuDo j the doflire inay also he axceeeive or 
deleave; the man who ia exoenive in this desire 
u caJieNl ■'amhiheoa," the man who id deficient 
■’nnaml^ija"j/(ff tkr mtddU rto/s fAant » ha 
tMtnc. ^ Tbia uuue [n fact, present in aonm 
degroo m almnst all memberB of the white no.-oa, 
and hence the definite term 'unfaitiou^ is applied 
only to ihoM in whom ii is promLiGnc, and. ti^ria- 
fore over-fievefoped. tt atanda, in short, self- 
condcitmed bk exoABsii'e, in which comlition it ia 
pregnant with danger alike to the State, the 
nojgbbonr, and the morality of iti subject, and 
hep jusuy under iha ceiuan of politioaf, B^lcal„ 
and philoeophio thought. At tlio Bazqe time it ia 
viewi^ by many, even when in cJ^E^ca^ with a 
certajo relnetant admiration as the mfinnity of 
a noiSfa mind. For, whatever lia own dsmerila, 
it ia gGUorally found in oocupnnj with the ^luaFitie# 
meet admired in Weetem cinli»tiob~ ability 
and energy, tt implies also a certain lancih ami 
largeneas of view, m theiuMivcs admlnUe, and 
in many waes can otdy with difficnlty b* dtB- 
tingnished from its twiu-virtoe — napiralinn. 
Fuiallv, it is a motive witli which, though per' 
haps faulty, the world, in the present COnditfon 
of iwligiou and morals, cooidl ill afibrd to dbtpeniM i 
for pnitiona of powet am after all generally 
given to those who uot etdy defliro, but in 
Home degree at least cIcstTve'lhcm, and the noble 
actinuB, prompted either wholly or in port by 
ambition, fill not a few of the moat diBlingoish^ 

i agea in history, ' Licet ipaa vitium ait, tamen 
tmineuter oacua virtutnm eat' (Quiutiliani. 


Tlio 


verdict of rsligion upon worldiy twlf- 
eggrandbemeut oould hBudly be doubtful, and in 
^ couiitiiea it ia unauimouB iu condemuation. 
For tijnwk religioUB thought it waa tlin dirBQt 
fororunner of 6^«f, which in vudtccl upon thn 
rfilidren to^ the third and fourth generat^ion t in 
BuddbUni it ia a wile of mdyn, entangling the 
sool in tbe world of becoming and deHin ; for 
ConfuciOB it Li an euEmy of peacB; to the 
Mnliommadan it isBchowing of thie present life 
and ilfl braveries for which there is noUing iu the 
next wnrld but the Qre. 

In the Bibln the word itself does not occur, and 
in tho OT liardly Even tho Uea, The Jewish 
hi:Htoiiana confined theiiiaelvee pructic^ly to the 
aciii of kinjjs, lemwr men being fotfudqeed only 
when they came into ooolact or conflict with the 
king. Bnt a violent change in the kingah Ep of a 
peoplo eaKutially and always thoocra^, ui the 
new of the writers^ wm asenbad m a rule to the 
direct intorventiou nf God mtiug a man as His 
justrumeut; and any privsto motivea of itadi an 
instruniMit were duw^urdEiL Tbui it ia not 
unlikely that aneb men u Jeruboam or Jehu wero 
ambitioua, but Uioy are set in aoti&n by the word 
of a propbai. Tlie Fruphets again scourge the 
flibB of tile people, of which ambition was not 
Thit absence of any roference to it In the' Wi^om- 
litemturu^ of the nation [proverbi, etc.) ia more 
remarkable. Even KcclaaiasteB, in consideriiig the 
vanity of human wiahosi, travels coiwd tho idea 
rather than refora to It directly, in a way which 
iuggeata tliat power aa a dirwt nbjcct nf desiio 
was unfamiliar to the author. Tlie view of the 
KT* eo far as expresaed, Li uncompioniiiiUEg. In 
ihB Chfiftian cimimuqity there b no room for 
ambition. The 'kingdom of Heaven,'orCbureli 
of Chnst, Is for the poor in epUit f Mt fi^|; * Who- 
BOOvec would Etecome great among you shall bo 
your minister* (20f“); not your mind on high 
things, but ccndeaccnd to things that are lowly' 
(Rq 12 QnD^AtionA tiecd. mjt bfl mtiltipHcM,!; 
the hutnjlh^ and renunciatfou of the thinga of the 
^ the badge of the fol lowers oF 
Chnst, leave little room for the eelf-anserttoo. 
iCLScparabke from uenhition. TVliat (if any) modi- 
ficatlons of this rigoitma doctnsemav bemvolvcii 
in or jujtiE^ by the transition of Ch'rut’a Ch oreh 
from a limited end pureiy religioua community to 
the creed of natioju, it ia not wi thin the provmcc 
of this article to dbeu^?. 

2. It is a rarrent belief that sunhition waa the firel 

l^l^ch dbtorbfld the harmony of h?aveu. * Crom ■ 
well I chufga thee, fling away ambition: by that 
Bin fell the ^gcl** f/foary VJJh ILL iL 440h Tlio 
origin of tats tradition, which lias no authority in 
the Bihlis U ohactuij; hnt it may periieps he tnifed 
to the old idantiGcation of iho 'kingof Twe' iu 
Erk S 9 with Satan, f Thine heart is lifted up, and 
thon said, I am a gud, I sit in the aoat of 
W fv.*]. * Therefore . . , atrangEra * . . iiall 

thee down to the 'Thou baac 

been in Eden, the garden of God , . . tbou waet 
the anolntod cherub that oovcusth' [vt.^*- »), etc,). 
According to Che more elaborate venuon of Milton i 
bowEver (ParWi:^ jU*l, v. fiaoffj, pride 
Ptoceclonce. For it was jealousy of Chiirt, whoee 
begetting threatened the archau^re pre-eminence 

^**^*^1* tMt AtLm4 AmtiUioiiji 

against the throne and motiarchy of God. Dante 
appa^ to adopt tha same tradition ("di trui b la 
to^to pionta,' Par, Lx. IS9; ' principio dal 
eader fu il toaladetto eaperhir di cofni,’ etc., iS. 
xxix. fifik (For an elaborate dLieaiMHionor the point 
ZWief. dt ffl Th(*A. CrtfAof., f.v, 

L “ worth noting in tliw ronuexlnn 

t^t toe first etep in ton process of declnwic-n of 
Plato a Ideal State U marked by ihe appearance of 
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mflliRg' lUil UilUttcntfl aplrit mt 

^<Xarv^(ti| Ikpvi. viii. 4). 

TJna4tTV».K—HA iIiIh tht wcrti uutkaud, rEfrrfuQ* nuy 
Iw ITWia ta FowlEf usd Wasan, pTimtipUr ar 
43 e., lea: a. Hl StcwjTr CArv< (n Cr^ttn and 
jrinuLim (IWIl DoJusbUtC, Ckr. liifi in Uc Primt. 

tr. S16, ai ; J. 6, UBbtffwt, Cvmi. 

iSfFiwwu i A. I_ l4oqi^ Frvm A^mra & J^dMAf 

<UK]t s»; T. JlU«4l, CAriff Uu Indwllgf (ISDSJl 133. 

n "Hi T1TTS TBjTW 

AMBROSE OF MIUtN.^i. Lift.—AiultV^ 
w**' born* ;pTobablj* M Triy^®* the scat of govern- 
meat of lus fetber, the Ptnytojiiui crnfect of ths 
OaulB. The famiJj wea noble ^ bii fethtir mu obe 
of the foor iuifhtnt aSieeta m tbe enipiro; lua 
elder brother bntjTIU becamD the gnremoT of ft 
pravUiCCt nacuB unknown (dt; CfCeuw &ityn', L 49* 
£8). Tbe faoiily woa also Uihrietlu in ^uiMtby i 
Ambroeo^i ereaE-Bimt SothEiis bad niliereu as a 
iwtjT in Uw poPKeatiati of D-iodetliui Virmn, 
lii. 7 j Exhort,. lii. 82). The yeiur of Am- 

broso^eblrth ia a uncertauin Either or 34d 
A.l>. vUl Fait tho data gireii in his letters iEp, lix. 
3p 4 ^ see PZ xlv. 08, for a loll iliecrmudah), Bat 
probably 340 best meets all the circometaneet. On 
tbe death of bis fatber* his mother removed with her 
family to Konie (SK), and there Ambrose mceivod 
tbe usual libersJ edncatiaQ. Of Latin aathon 
Verail waA bii lavoftinLo; ha was also well mod iu 
Gn^ litentnre. In the docLrinet of Chrutianity 
he was InsUnctod by SimpUeisjins, whom be lavra 
■a a father iEp, xxjctIL ; not to be wnfuied witb 
the Simnliciadiu who succeodDd hem). Adopt¬ 
ing the law as a professioD, be rtw very rapidly, 
when ho Was but htUe over 30 f37S}, Voientinian f., 
on the advioe of the tdirtatian Pfobus. the prefect 
of I^y* appointed him * oonsaUtr * of Ligu^ and 
Awilia, as ofiloe wbkb he dJjHyhmrg^ with great 
ability and integrity* In 374 both Dionysius 
Catholio and Amentina the A cion bishop <i* /aclo 
died. Both parties strove bard to aecnre tbe 
election of ths mocessor* for at that time Milan, 
wu mrhapa tbe first city in Europe in population 
and importance. Ambrow:. in whoH provinoo it 
lay, went to preside at tbe eloction, and to suppress 
the customary tnmulto. But wbbe (die conatilu 
wns AddrsHing the people in the chnmh on the 
dn^ of maintaining order, a roieo was huid pro¬ 
claiming, ^ Ambroee is blshiop.' The cry, ooconiinK 
to Pai^us, first smarted by a child, was L^en up 
by .Ariaoi and Catbolica f n spite of the pmt^ta 
cf Ambrose—on which FauUniLs enlarges cm atiuirt, 
with disrego^ both to truth and to the good name 
of hia hero, judged* that is, by modem ideaa^the 
ttnGtian of Valentmlaji was given to tbu irregnlar 
election, which won the approval olraof the buhops 
of East and West iBojuf* Ep, Iv. j for AmbiKMea 
atafemrats abont tlie clcctina eee de Offe, L 1* 4, 
Ep. Ixiu. 65, itt Ptrmii. JL 8. 72L Ambrose says that 
VaJervUniaa promised him ^quietem fuluram,'JJjj, 
7^ Ambroso was as yet onJy a catecbuinsi j: 
he hod ohrnnk from baptiiim under the oommon 
feeling of the day which led so many to postpone 
the same until near death—the dread leBt he afmuld 
ItM the baptisms] grace. Within eight days of 
hia baptiam Im was consecrated bishop IUm. 7, 
374. hfigno, liv. 71). His first step Was to dm 
bis oroperty to the ™r and the ChmoL The 
administration of hit nniisebold was ^ver 

to Satyms (t 379]!, who left hia piovinoe that he 
mi^t serve his yuimgef brother ixxwv Sutyri, 

AmbfMic''« life OB a hiahnp waa one of ineeasant 
work* UUmomeataof Isunro werafillod withaslf* 
culture in thsoloCT. whicli, however, for tbe most 
he learned^by teaching [tis Qj^c, L 1,4). 
ThroQi;hout his diocese Arianism almost to 

exist, Jargfily tbjuugb bli constant prtachinc and 
the care be beatow^ on tbe preparation of cate^ 


ebnmena. The Aiians, thus bitterly diasppointed 
in Bifl bishop they bad cIccLod, found art opppr- 
tnnity for attaetmg him in bis soiQ of Church 
plate tn pro^dde fundN for the release of Komoa 
prisoners captured in lllyrioum sJid Thrace by the 
UotliB, after their great victory at Addaneplo 
|Au^. 0, 378). Am brm'a reply was characteTiilJC: 
^STiich did they consider to lie tho lOdre valnable^ 
church plats or llviuig ioitlaf ii. c. 

Of hi* Ufa at this time Augnstma has given, ui 
a delightful pictare (Cos/. vL 8, Ep. xlviL 1): 

*H* m njroaiidM] by sn uinycf oavdy |«i«m who Jispt 
■sf from l]4nL Uv wu ta* luisotof tlu^ iTiSi miii— ^ uhI, wms 
U ssr tiorsl him, > row minatH (or hitui^, Iw [svf tiodr 
Lbs Inod P ii ir i Hm T, swi Sflullbed bli khiI wUa TtsdlSf. . . . 
Often wtHn 1 sateced hli nOnt I foond Un tmdliw softlT te 
blGUelr. 1 WSuJd. ati ilnwit, sod, SXtSF ukI tbUUHX 

him ror S kiw tlmii In syilKt wba WOUM hsT* dsiwl Ed 
djstorb sttmtioa id ptolotUHlTX [ vnq44 wlllainv, Eiarbif 0> 
trapoEtuM hliti If I thioblHil Un In tbs stkitt. ttnU b» nsciid 

Uinanll «tE; of tbs tmnillt oC hls miilliIsri(Kas ItnriDM.' 

In hia oppositian to the vViiana, AmhroBO did 
net limit ms efforts to bis own dinow. At 
Sirmiuni in 380, in npito of the threau of Avimm 
Jnetino, the ArUn widow of Valentiniwn i. 
(tKov. 17, 375), Amhmae lUHecolHl in carrying 
the election of tfie Catholic AnemiEis to the sea. 
In Sdli youna emperor Giatiau—who from 
373-381 lived thiolly at Milan, and followed in most 
ihingB tho advice or Ambroeo* whom he call^ hii 
jsorrof, and whocominaed for hii lutruction (see 
d^ Eidi, i. nrol. iii. 1] hie Lxeatieeagaintt AiiiLniAm, 
eotitleu at Ft€it (378) — suEnmoued a VVffiiLem 
eDuncil, which met in September at AqoilGin. 
Through the influence of Amhroae, who pnmid^, 
the council depooed two more Ariaq hhthons, 
Falladiua and Secubdlnns [nee tbe Guta Cone- Aq. 
inserted in Ambroae, C^. after Ep. viiL (Migue, 
xvL SI/}, or, more fully, ^lansi, lit. 59Sfr., and cf. 
Epp. U ix.-xil]. If in the following year he 
att^ded the abortive ennncil at Itoine, he ecema 
to have token no part in Ite delibanitioru. (For 
this somewhat mi'certain conmril, ace Mansi, iu- 

ILO.). 

The murder of Gratian, who hod Oatrongod the 
■oldien by fooluh and im^iatriotic conduct, at 
Lyons (Atm. 25, 383) Ly the Bmmti, of British 
umrper Maximus, led Jnsttiia, acting for her 
young oon Yalcntiniaii tl., to n^iiade Ambrow 
to jouni^ to Trhves a# her omiMisaadDr (de Olfitn 
Valrntr a). As the icsnlt of Ills viait {winter, 
393), or vathcr of the defaya caused thEreby, and 
the knowledge that behind Ambrose wonld be, if 
neoeseaTy, the foioea of TbeodoeiiiJi, Italy hmiies to 
have bcM seeured for Vatcntluiaii tt., Sipain, how* 
ever, foUlug to the nsoriier (Jfn* xxlv. yy, 

On his return to Afilan, Ambroae catue into col- 
linoa with Q, AureUns Symmochos, the prafeci 
nf Rome, Pontlfex Maximna, Prlocepa Seoatus, 
the leader in the Senate of the conaervatlve 
and nagon majarity (on this <iueiit{ut]i of Eha 
majority. Amhtoae, Ep, irii. 10, 11, is antm.>»t- 
wurthy). in 334, Symmochua had ooneht fruEU 
Valentinlan fT. the restoration to the Senate of 
the anciant gulden statne and altar of VlctoiT, 
whose removu had been ordered by Gratian (38s)< 
This lirialic SymmacAi %m.. «d. Seock, x. 3, 
In M.G*H .} sec also hugne, FL xvL 9^1, ov 
defence of paganlmn, followed the nsnal lino of 
ailment of the tunea Symmocliiu tracod the 
greatncia of Jtome to the bcio of the god#; ber 
GEoJine and rocent disasters, including a foinlue 
iu the prevtoDi year, to the new cveeda. De 
eloaiien Uy appealed to tho dmrm of old tradi t ions 
and euitoma .^hfose^a answer (Ep. xviU a 
hasty appeal to Falentinian; £p- XViij^ mora 
luatnrod; cf. Ep. IviL % 3) la not olEjjgethcr 
happy in its elaini that Rome owed her greatnoea 
not to her itdlgion, hut to her own intriunie 
energy—a weak ceoceaslun to secnlariiiqi i-'qr 
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th?i rest, I'le on pitguikni u tho world'i 

cliildhoQtl^ ChrUtianit^ u the aroTutiia nar y anti 
nn)}jrt«ivo fartoT jwnl nsAult. The Twni«.t of 
WKA refniiecl, m iJm wore three other 
BinuLair peqi]»t» [38^ to QntUn, or 391 to 
Theodosiiu, 393 to YaJentinijuii n. (Amth £p. 
leiL thieJljf thron;;h the Jjtot of Ambrose and 
the >ndou.i nrthodDi^ of Theodocliia. To Theo- 
dusiiu we owe the Ertal triamph of Chmtiatiitj 
bjjr the eeries of hi^ ediote which prohibit^ 
ntce, cttlmbuLiogi m fu eactiliccs were con¬ 
cerned, in the ilc^lf nidfaij oniffao of Nov. S, 
393 (tW. TAf otL Kvl. t. 3e. S5 IS, 13}, The diffl- 
^ticTi which the uaurpAtlon of En^tcniiu (riee 
threw la the wjiy of the rarfying out of thie 
edict In the Wnt KEplnla Amhrose^B Kntaijoniam 
to iftia HlwJnw of u emporon 

Knt the ^rmt eonSict of Amhro» wu with the 
Arian ootirl. Under the inUuence of n Scythiiui 
Aiiim, Arercnrtoae, better known by hlii name of 
AnKumtioM, adopted from the Arinn hiahop whom 
An I brow had Anccccded, the empress Jnstina 
demaiKleiL fttnn Atnhiose f Easter, SSS) the rar^ 
render, Pott of the Forti^ liiaai]U% now the 
Church of SL Yfetor, then of the new iMsUfca 
frioe for the nsc of the A rian a. Ambrose 

rsfoseu this, m well ne nil later reqneeta (.^PP- ^u- 
xxLju On Jan. 33, 380, -f aa tlha retorted by a 
dccr« drawn up hy Anxentina, siTing the Ankus 
full ftwiJoTU to hold rellsieo* avombUee in all 
churchea The edict was a fi^nre, %o JiutitLa 
Mratordcra that Amhrooa tbooJd eitJmr allow the 
dispnte betwicen Anxenthu and bimfielf to be 
settEcd hy fseenJar] arhlteTn, or ahonld leave Alllam 
Ambroeo neelincid toi do either* To employ the 
people who guardod Lho Portiiiji hasilicn, in which 
he waa in a way imprisaaed, Ambrcso introdneed 
amon,;^ tbem at tbU ttine the Ciutem ctutom of 
tUltlphoual HOn]!^ [SemiO da boii/icv tendmiiit 
(MijjnCi. svL IDG?)* asp. t 34; An^put* Con/* is, TJ. 

Ainhrcwo'a vietoiy over Jtuthm was completw 
by the niiraolea feapocially the alleeed healing of 
m blind bnteber named Sctohu) attendmj^ hla 
dwwvery of some gigantio bones, which he 
believed to bo those of two brother martyrs, 
fTotaaios and GemusiiiBy and of whoso iocation 
he luni n 'presage' or viaioD. Tfad discoreiy of 
these reliea was welcomed with eathusiaain by a 
chord] iwmcwbat barnm of local nmrtvrB, _ In 
ffpite of AriAik sneera, they were solemaly deposited 
nndor the altAr of tbn new basUlna then awal tinn 
dedication, which dnstlna Itad claimed, and which i 
Anihmse now called bj their muno {Ejk sxiL; 
Aagunh tSo, ZW, ssu. S, C<m/- is* 7 ; PanJim 
cc. I4* lb; for Ambn^'^a s~iew of the 
mlroel^ Ep. xrLi. 17-20]- 
Realizing iti fao]:ieleBsaet»<, Jnsttnaabandaned the 
Btrugglo, the more readily that she needed tl^e 
buhop'a hcilp. fn 387 Mae reqaested Ambrose 
again to act aji her ambsamdor with hfaximns 
{ii£s Ohitu Vidtnt. £3]l, ft was pliably on this 
second visit to Trirea tbat Ambroso refoRed to 
commonicate with the followen of the Spanish 
bijihdps Itbaeioi and IdatiDa, becanso they had. 

S wraanded ^^aximaa to sentanCS ud tortore to 
luAth PrlKdlliaii and certain of hia followota as 
heretics (ace PbiscilUakLsM), and also becauM 
titey held Eomiutmioa with Ma:Elmusy the slay^ 
of Oratian. We see the game molnteneas in 
bis mhiaal to give Maximus at the first Lntorview ; 
Uie Gontamary Idas of pfAOO, and in hia demand 
for tbe body of Gratlon. We need not wooder 
that Ids embaa^ was nnsnccesefnl^ and that 
Ambroao was 'ItimKlf thmat ont' of TriTei 
\Ep. zxiv,; and for Uluwiiis, etc.,cf. Ep, ixvi 3). 

Sfazimna nrcHwed the Alps fAtig, 38^), and fotr 
a abort time occupied Milan itaelf. Daring this 
usurpation Ambioeo wltfadnw ftoni tbo dty, 


while the death at that time |Baryta GiitAan, ILL 
IjT n.}of the exiled Jostina Hd tbo bishop of all 
fUTtlicr trouble from tho Aiiana As legarda 
Ithaoiai, it may be added that Ambrou presided 
in the spring of 39D over a conninl of hitdtopa frOin 
Gaol and Northern Italy at Milnn which approved 
of his CZeommnnioation* 

After tho defeat and exocation of -Maximus at 
Aqnileia [Aog, 27,388h tho groat Catholic ciu^icror 
TheodonlaB took op hi# atwle nt Milan, Emperor 
Md bishop were soon in conflict. The first stmegie 
' is of some moment in the history of tito growth of 
. fntolerance, The Christlam of Callinicnm in 
pot^inhad bnmt down aoonventlclo of the Valen- 
> tin tans and a Jewish synagogne^ Tbeodosius 
ordered the hishop of C-allinicnm to rebuild the 
Mtmo nt his own expense. Ambrose motcistcd in a 
long totter written at -\quileiaf!?/>'. if.): he aeerued 
to glory In the act e for Lho Ubqrch to rebuild the 
e^agogoE would be a tiiu^h for the enemiee of 
Chriit. On his appealing to 'IrieodiMitiB in a verbo^ 
and rambjing acxnian at Milan fin Ep. xlL), the 
emperor yielded. ' Had ho not done so,' AmbroM] 
wrote to hU sister, ' I would not have corLMcrated 
the elcmants' {Ep. xlL 28), In such inciiients 
as them we MO the beginniegs of the claims 
which eol minated tn Kild'^rand und Innocent in. 
Of almost eqi^ importanoe la it to notico (he 
intolerance which troate the Yalcntlnum village 
chapel u ff it weiro no bettor than a heathen 
tomple {Ep. xL IDI, and coasidem the death of 
Muimns to be the Divine retribution for hia 
orderinig in 3S7 Lho lehoilding of a synagogn# in 
Romef% iL^). J 

\Vhatever may bo thought of his arrognneo 
and intolerance In tliii matter of Callimanm, in 
his next conflict with Theodoeio^ Anibroso was 
grandly in the right. The story I* too familiar to 
need much, delr^ Angered by the murder of 
Botbericb, the Ut-rlHuian govomor of lilyria, by 
the people of Tbesaalontca, Tlieodoairts ^ve prdFrrt, 
retraelM all too late, that the whoTo popnlaoe 
should be pat to dcatb. The (ptes of the circoa 
weto cloeed; for three hours ino massacre wont 
on of those witfabi {April 3D, 3D0). According to 
Theodoret, 7000 perished. On learning tho nows, 
-Ambrose wrote to Theodoaios n noble and twtidor 
lottflf exhortmg bim to rcpcntinco (-Eg. 11,), lYhat 
aiLswer Theodosias mtnmEd w^e know not; but on 
his presenting himself aX. Milan at the door of t he 
rhnrrb {S-. AmArttffw), Amluoae met him in the 
porch, rebuked him for his sin, and tjade him depart 
until ho had given, proofs of hiapciLitcnce. For 
eight months, If we may tnwt Thcodotet, Tbeo- 
doains nboentol himself from all wanbip (Tfaeo' 
domt, T- 18}, Ho ffllt bis ex cl naion bitter I)'. ' The 
Cbnrch of God," he aatd to Rnbana hia minister^ 

' is open to alaves and Iwggara. To me it fs cloeod, 
and with it the ^tos of heavon.' The interwsdion 
of Rafinus was in vain ; to ThcodoaLua laid uido 
his pride, and, prostrate en the floor of the church, 
confesHed his Bin, a foceranner in. a wnrtbier 
atniggle of Henry IV. at Canoeea and Henry ii. at 
Canterbury, On reMiving abtolation, Theodo^us 
monnited tne ebanoel nteps to present hi# otfering. 
AisbroM refnsed: to allow him to remain. ^The 
purple,' he said, * makes emperoTs, not pricsta,' 
Amhrooe claimed the chanoel for the clpigy al due. 
In all thia wa see not merely the final tnnni|ih of 
the Christian religion over the Empire, but tho 
be^^iiminn cl the sabjection of the liity to tho 
pnestlioon, [On this ThfbvuUiwvican matter and 
Ambroeo'ftaction, ].eo Ambmse, Ep. IL ; Theodnrei, 
V. 17, IS (needs cane}; Sozomnn, viL 23: Rnfin, 
H. 18 ; AugosE. CTf, Dei, v. 2fl: Paulin- VU. Amh. 
34; and for tbs penancoof Theculosini, Amh. ite 
Ofm« Ti^codW. 34j. 

The Telatinn# of TboodCHiUB and Ambrose were 
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hEiic;«fcn1.li utkdiitmbwL Daring tlto ararpatlon 
of EdgiEfiiii!i irtoni Arbo^ut the Fr&nk, 

niter «tru]^^lias Vnlehtmina il VieaDA {May 
15, find deTatfid from tbo profusapr'a chtir 
to the parple, Ambraea rutired to fkilo^na and 
KJorim™ KDil at«d lofallj- hy Theodoaiiu, in Bpcte 
of all the friandly ovQjrtciiiBB of Enj^enius. [n 
Eu^lna bo rlf;hLfy deteotMl Uib danger of the 
rocruileacenoe oi pauamsm, aa part of hia political 
proKraAine (£ji. lirjLj Panliiu Vitit, 28. 31). Ho 
one, tof^loro, rejoiced more than Ambron in 
^eodonuK* victoty orcr the pappec emperor at 
UfliilcnKh^ (or Wipbaoh 7b iSept, 0^ 3W IfiPiW, 
IxL and IvLL; }l«orr. in Paalni xxxvi, 22 j Faniin, 
rifa, 28-34; Aegiut. fie. Dti^ v. 2G)> thoiLKb hs 
waa careful to ibteiccde irith Tlieodoeirm not to 
pumab Lhfl people in ^ncial. A few imnitha later 
Theodoaua died at ^^llan ^ Jan, n, 3SSb in Ma last 
houn tendiD}!^ for Arabiooe and commerniinn bia 
MM Airaditts and Uonoriiiut to bia cam (Amu. </€ 
Obiiu Tfuotf. 35). it ‘H ai Ambioeo also who in tiie 
proenoe of Honorius pronounced over the dead 
Tbeodonaa tho fnnenil oration. The death of 
AmbioAe two j eara later (Good Friday* April 4. 
307|_was more than the pe^ng of a great htBlHiip ; 

^ 11 ia a death-blow for Italy,* exclaimed the valiant 
bnt ill dated Stiiicho (PanUn. VHn, 45). ArahroM 
was buried nnder the altar of the great eboiuh 
which he had hnilt and oonaccrat^ to PretaalUff 
and Gerraainuf ItexmpT^), bnt wliUb now beara bU 
own name (S. Ambro^io). 

2. Ia£tien£e. —The reputation of Amhnwe most 
always reat upon bia oourage and ddll as a piaO' 
tical adminlatmtor of the CJiuroh in moettrotthtous 
timea In ipito of aanerdotal claima which later 
were to bear much Imit, few would grudge him 
the tri bate of their admiraCion. lie combtnod the 
lofiiefil qoalitiee of the Roman eenator with the 
goodncafl and aelf^lenml of tbs tme ChriatUn. 
Tboogli bia metboda may not alwaye i;K»nmiEqd 
tbemaeJvei to onr modem notiona, in hia msulta 
^bnne WM Ufmally in the right. He ured 
ItMy from Aiianiam, and rcetorod bar to the 
Tiuth. _ £veii tbci fifrowth of siu^niot^ clainiv-ir 4 iii 
not^ without ita icervJeea In the appreaohlng bar- 
beiian dslugo it waa no amall gam to civOlm. 
tion that there wm a power before which tyranny 
-ihould. Thut it- ddo ^ido-of hi* /jimpiii Whyini! 
^ tho uytiDcil of AmiiliEba, ' Sacerdotes dn laicia 
judioore debent. non laitd ^ mtccHotIbaa * (Gata 
Ghw. Agnif. fil; aco tvprtt, p. 373^). Tho other 
development into the de^ and tlkMidea 
of Hildebrand. 

By bis intn^ action of antipboual linglng (cm tbs 
detMU of whicl] «e Groveu^ihef. MusiCf new 
X-Wv Anjapdiony* A m btoeian* Gregorian *J, Anibwee 
ennened tbe it eetem fh arch for ecer. Uia own 
bym^ thiWBb repntedlj imiteted in later days 
tf®*. of bymna falsely attributed to 

Ambitwe, aiiKim. /»£ aviL lJ7l-i22£), tie few in 
number, Mwemiing to the Benedictine editoni 
“!! »“ fprinted in Migne* 

xvl. 1410), but of (freat interest and valua Their 
eoMftinet^ in nniforai: A atropbea in lambic 
^taJoc^e dimeter The aacritK 

ft/ “ compoMd Bt t£^ 

twptt^ Aanuxtino u a legend nf late 

5^?*^ tV hyraJlB, ^(rm€ rrrum Ml), 

tftlor, ['0 J«q^ of 

heavenly hit evening hymn, Dear motor 

Amntwa* bu. C^tmai hymn. Tmt ndrmptor 
and hia bymn* 0 iux btoia rnniVo# 
P«“w*ent poMemione of the Chorcb nuive^ 
(TrEoefa, ,'ytrrtd iaC. J^cflry* 80 Sfl; Jqlian. Diet 
56 and e.r.). 

* 1 .-^ reparptinc of AmbruK as a vrtfter and 
^luker miut not be rated high, in ipito of hi* 
taing reganled at me of the four Latin Filben qf 


the ClmralL Gibbon is eoirrect; * Ambroas »uld 
better than ho could wHtb Hi* oumpoeit 
tiou ale . . . without the spirit of TertuUtan. tho 
MpiOUa elegance of LaetanUlia, tlw lively wit of 
Jernnuii of the ^ave energy of Au^tine^ (iiL 
175 n.). As a tninbor he it com^stely over. 
hI^owi^ 1^ hia great oonvert St. Augu*tinc. 
wb«o baptuim in S. Ambroj^io, at bis hanilH, 
u oae of tho gtnat spiritual civeots of the world 
(April 125, 387). Bnt hit inllucnoe waa stTOhnly 
exerted m oertam direeiians, some pf wliich 
wh- iTUty dt^plonip of which, hod l&tiOr dorfilop*- 
menta. Hit exLraracant regand for relics (Gcr- 
variUB, rujpni), imd Ci* entbnsiasni for viririnity 
(see eo^tally the three book* do FirmniAu ad¬ 
dressed to bis sister 5iajt!elllnn|i and aiteatMam 
wcfe signs of the timw and indlcationw of the 
fuituTO. Hit theory of the Stonunenla (d« Saorn^ 
metfiit ti^ri ten) tended to tbq empliaidt of ma- 
terialMtifl oonceptlaq*; for inatmicc* he pnkisc* 
his brother Satynia for tying n portion of tbe 
Encharifit Tpnna bla neck when sbipwirpcked (rf* 
tfewv i. 43, 48). Ho deduces the nccea- 

of daily eomtnnnion from the claaaa of tbe 
MUfti » Prayer (^maiivwt: xu/Mrxv5ffcrnfufu* Vulg. 
tuedidMonvt [dt SatT* VL 211 n view much de¬ 
veloped in mcdiirval theology; of. APCLard, 
xwpm, p. 16*). His sennoni are retnail^blo for 
their manliness and sober pncticalnem, enforeed 
at tiiues by felicjtonji liloqucnce. His letters siw 
more valoeide as materials for the hl*toruin thnn 
becaoso of sny charm or pemonaJ rtvelnttoo. H(h 
exe^tic writing, as we might expect from 
bia lack of special study, contain litUn that U 
ori^aj, and aio excessively ullcgoriciJ after the 
fubion Introdaced by Origm (cf. August. Ctfl/. 
vl 4). But bia knowledge of Greek cnablod: Am- 
broae to enrich Latin theology with many nuota- 
riuns from the Eastem Fathers, c.y. Ibutil and 
Gregory of Nysso. Jerome, in fact* by reason of 
bis depoedence on tbeiM] scmrceil, wtpj wtejl y Basil, 
rampares him to a crow docki^ out in alisn 
featbcja (RtLlinus, /n»r4. it ). IVe see this de- 

E odcnce in his dn Bono Moriit (the Bles^ng of 
util), written about 387* in wnicli bis nxeeMl- 



IQ-Rn nf. Nirtx3tthp|gM lift " ibn^-. 

that there are punbihmente after death' (i*. 33j, 

Aa a moral teacher Ambro» la seen at bia bmt. 
His ik Minittromm, founded on tlio ife 

Oj^it of Cicero, is an attempt to entabliah a 
Corinlaii etbio on tbe basis nf tEeold philosophin 
clanilieatiou of four cardinal v^a« (tdrifvfu 
prineipato*)—priidentia or tapicniia,juitUio, for- 
tiiudo, and tewyMrrtKtfio (f.e, L 24). Of tbm he 
idcDtlficB prndsmtia with a man's relation Ed GrH 
(*pietas Lu Drum'; do Ojic. i. 27). The elasslfica- 
tion is e»entially fnufty, as it leaves no place for 
humility* a erace unrecognized by psgan writerx* 
and which Ambrow has difficnlty m bringing in 
(cfs LL 27), Tirtue, he claim*, is not the 

luimnifm 5cnt(m of the Rteips, bnt rather the 
meaiiB to It, Ambnao furtber follows tbs iStoies 
m distiugnishiiig between perfect and imperfect 
dutlns MdOlGinm medium auC jerfectum' i 
rran^tott and ^rtlKrpia (do OJte. i. 11,»If.; Ul. 2)], 
a doctrine later develori^ into the medieval 'works 
of supererogation.' His exegesis of ths Sermon on 
the Alonnt is lltcraL The taking of interest is 
nnconditionajly rejected; the CbriAtiaii shoald not 
even defend hlmBclf agamxt robbers (Lc; UL 4), 
though, remembering hU Old Testament, ho docs 
not m «o fix aa absmntely CO condemn tha h 1 dter 
(f.r. L 40), As WM osuaTin the early Church, ho 
disappmvea of capital puniabment. thoagli he abows 
that ba was somewhat embaiTss f e d by ibe positloo 
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in the m&tLcr of ChriA titti JadgeA {Ep. jixvJl 
BW f hU iraJllnj»?i to mooulicisiii in Ids dtn^Intiitiian 
thAtpriTAte property li iuurj>aiit> (ds Cl#c. 1 1 28): 
ciiATity is thu» ill* pBftuJ lujiutiuehL of n wroni;, 
■uid, Oji nlik to ttdjOd sm (di Etm et jejunivt, 
t 20, from Tobit iS?; dt 30, 3i), 

We 9*0 the hl’w iiDte of hnEUauiiy in lit* (lectuA' 
tioa tbai Btrupri inciai not be eipcllod from a 
city Id time of fnaiiDe {<£< 0£ic* iiL 7). 

LrtBi;4mK.—J, For ibt HI* of AubtoH *> ui iltimkDi 
^ tlM tmleilali to b« KKIOaI bk wcrkj (Afil ^iztuuvl bj 
Buuahn) Hid «i lb* I tfji gE FAolla'uo, fall iKntuj, Tliii •mtrfk, 
dadiiiAt*] lo Aupi^itni' ii noft ultMUabfionr, nod FdIE ta Um 
»*•“«*«* F«>dJatMi [with wbldb nrf. fbi cotiiemHinn' 

fiio jTafttef fitL Umtm. CWt), ol l >. *, iT: 
jCNM. L tk, LL li, liL A I Jtt 11 viU ba Eaund |o iUgnii, Fl! 
J^r XT-i!* t>r Itonw. An angqniKn tli« Lb Onvk 

F* H-0&} l*¥bluBl^. Othtf KunjH or knwlodif4 
IrOai AnfeHat, ttc., ■r* LndliAgid In thttvaL. 

B. Tb» cMet 4diUcKu gf lb* wDffc* cit Ambnm^ bielutUiiE' » 
(HU muj M muriotu, bln m tb* fdJtloUi or Knmain 
nn Um DbHiKLol ^tMOliitAn;mtfa*£bnnBJiKtllllSTD3H 
IfieD-IBeJ : tn Lba SuMdlgtliM kL Ol du fVtarJH k Hoartr, 
fibria, Ifie^lOn j (I) lClrM+ PL idr^-jEnriU Itfcb Iblt ¥bL mgitfj 
PJJbdiSiii; MlKHb bm biC<c[l«t hrtwl: <« tba bsw Hi, lb iwo- 

wrwm (ifTt ool^) b ll» Vliiyw C3SL fibs Epp. anforttuntiJj' 

yrtJlWTI T»fl< pnrtid); OO Hid bd. of Dbltirail (‘DUba, utfaj. 

Cl 0( mudBrq wrirklv DWtltlgg wpmj lib Bjld* Of TbTFdrUbf, 

J Hh. E. Wr JfffildHil fJSii) E liufl, Ani^ diisAnwivu. njBun - 

Pniw,/Iw SltHrf. d, a:«i. Cisarl; ** Amt, 

m d* satiAt unif Aliidrari4ruv (UW7): P. E»«li)L J3tr A’fd. 
gOH dfir ,d»H^-eierffi||. jranbC W >UJA M A^nt. (LSSIL 
Wvr ^ l^rio OfbtKM^ t£. Bawj ; tad HotkkliClJiaJr 

wid Abr/ntqdkrf (Ifif, toIl LV bib tndlblJMwUb, 

li. B. WOHKIifAS. 
AMERICA [Etlmolocy, ItoUi^oiiT aad Et^ca 
-^Al though many of the etbnjciLl que*tiane pro- 
Rented by the Ama-ind^ or AmtrindtQnt, S0 Mm* 
now toopofto to call tito Amerlciin aborigtoee, 
wroDf^y nam^ * lodimu* by tits Spaniah di^ver- 
era, litul nwiit oolntion, tb* more f li IriTbrnpri 
problems afToctiag tbcir origin imd eDltiutii de- 
relonmeot may be ronidoil u iLtuiBy bettled. 
Litue b now beard of the ' Amatic echool,^ whieh 
donned tho AmfrHnde and all tbcir wurke fnim 
the Eastem Uemiephere ip ootuparatiTely recent 
tiraee, tl^t ii, when the fnbaidUDte of the Old 
World—Epyptiaiu, Babyloniana, Maliye, Hindiu, 
Chinese, Jnpuitiaa—were already bigfily Rpedal- 
Ufri Spcfa on uaumptioq ncceaeariTy give tray 
wheo ft more criticdl study of the AmEricjui phyai’- 
cal and mestal diancteia^ Toligioiu and aweiI 


nystems, failed to diRoover aoy ck^ contact with 
thou of the Old TiVcwld, bgt pointed rather to ip- 
‘dfipoHlB&c iQc^ .growtlui^ Dwis^ to fo'rcs^^ 

innppnyea except lie oomtnon Mrniiorall hamaD 
actiTiticaL DiiMt contact or Importatkini mighty 
for imtanee^ be ahown by the ttnrvivad, of eama 
language clearly tr^'cabJe to an Eaateiri toorce; 
or Borw Oiii boildiniji Oilvvioii^ly coEutrnot^id OQ 
Egyptian, Chintee, or other forvi^ raodek j or 
MjT inRcnptloM on apch btiilding^ ae might be 
intorpteted by the aid of some Aaiadc pr Europeop 
•CTijrt: or »mH saUitw craft liJce the Greek trireme^ 
the Chinese^unk, or Malay pmn, or even the Poly¬ 
nesian ontnggor ; or Rome Btich economic plants 
and prodncta « wheat, Wky, rice, rilk, iron ; or 
daniOHtk animak aoch or the oi, «t>at, bheep, sig t 
or tibiga which, pot being indigenDna, 

mi^t supply an arginnant at feast for later inter- 
oemrse, ButnuChinaofaUthiR has ever bun found; 
and the Ikt might be prolonged indefiiiiteJy with¬ 
out diswverlng any cultura] Imlo between the two 
hcniirpheres l^ondaochaa may be traced lo ilie 
Stone Agee, or to the common peychio unity of 

* TbEk arU !a catred as a eciicnl lamdaHlom to tfaa SstldMi 
aad Fihlia gf m* amtrtan tdliM- Tba trltn gj KartR 
AnwricB lattl be rfnttped nndcF lAa tltJaa Kmtp FaCnw Cgm 1 
CauToasu; Mipsui ajn> SacTHmr him; Frnuia; auoh- 
»p™ ; tinm; aiuwne aa*».jHf; Emmas ass tri S.W 
Pout ; asil Lnpartaiir blbaa ba iDcn hiJlj deecrib^ 
nadfli ibelr ewn Baaua. art Cd tb* Uerloaii^lHa wtd ba 
uder Uacicn. Ib« preaeat arL It (^g«wl bv a atmste 
aknu qI tba nlifUML dI lha Bmilh Amoricaii lilbM; oo wbEgfa 
Eunlw, Axuaixt, ata 


inonklniL Mention ii made of the oil-lamp^ which^ 
however, k conlincd to the Eakuna fringe, and wpjp 
uu doubt bormwod from the early None wttkia 
iii_ Grncplanii. Them ara oleo the McjeIcop pyra¬ 
mid*, which have been likened to those of Momphii 
by archafotogktii who overlook the fundamootally 
diflorent detail*, and forget tha t the Egy^itiaiu 
had ecoscd to build pyramid* Bomo 3Uii0 years 
before the Maaicaq teocalJl were laieDd bv the 
Tnlteca, LaaUy, recoprse i* had to the Aitcc and 
(^Endrio Lfacy provCp not 

Orientail botrawi[ig*i, u Hnmbol^ wrungly thought, 
nomioJ local devetopennnta on Iidm totpUy 
diffwent from those of tho Eastern aatronomens. 

Moittly do these groundB, the lat« J, W. (>uwell 
finaily rejected the Asiatic theory, bolding that 
them i* no ovidenoD that any of the native art* 
were introdoioed from the Eaiit; that stone imido- 
menta are fuond ip the Pleiatocepo depoedta every¬ 
where throni^aut America; that tlie industrial 
arta of Amenca were bom in America; that the 
form* of government, ianguage*, mytholbgiHjaJ 
aod religioui ootiona were not Ueriv^ from the 
Old, but developed in the Jfaw World liWunu 
Feb. iS!10). Mr- F. S. Dellenbaugh goes even 
further- Heeata back the peopUpgot theoontinept 
to the Pre-Gladal epoch, while the uimate wa* mild; 
and couclndeo that thn Amerind race wna * early 
out off on this hemispbore from interconrEB with 
the romamder of the world* and held in koladaq 
bj a change in land dktribntLon and by the con* 
tmu^ glaciatiDD of the portfaem portiop of the 
continent'; opd thus * welded into an ethnic unity* 
which onimpriessed by onmide uiduonMa tfu 
modern trmea' fiMjVorfd American^ i^Fufcrdby* 
1901* pL 4fi8}- Hcd^ the general homogenBlw of 
typo, customo, Boeial ancT reUgknui instilotionR, 

“ which oeparatoo the Amaiindian r&c«fi from the 
of tliB world, and argues an icpmenjie period of 
uolation from all other peeplea' iTsfiL p, 358j, 

Kcceut cxploratioo, ospeciaUy in Simth America* 
sopporta the viaw that this ‘ general homugeneity' 
k not primordial* bot the rendc of a somewhat 
Emperfect fnsMHi of two original elEmenta—long- 

fc^lWB-TSSUWI-IU U H. .d J-9 1 .. .a.I a. • 


Europeans and round-beaded Asiatic*^ 
which reaohed: the Now World in pre- and iuter- 
gliu^ time* by now vepisbod or broken land con- 
nexiou. ThBEuropeaiiR, who moat probably came 
iitjtt by the Fargo-IcelaDd-Gteenlaiid route avail- 
ablR in the Pkktocens {(juataroary) AgB, occupicHl 
the MiHtorn aide of thp continent* and rangm in 
remote tltnes from lb* Eskimo domain to the *x- 
bpme uatfa* where they are stUl repmented by th* 
^teenrdets Enogiaiw, and Rome otlher lung-hoid^ 
i»Lat^ ^UH. Thu* the veteran palajo-ethnel- 
qglit, G. de Mortilkt, iraggeats tbot the Fabeolitliic 
men, moving wi^ tbe reindeer fironi Gaul north¬ 
wards, pa^ by the then cjdatlng land bridge 
mto America* where they became the ancestors of 
EeklmMc Tin* view » anticipate by TopEp- 
^ on onat^kal greunds, and now oonlinned for 
wuth Amflrica, A, Nehrrng and F, P. Outeo- 
Neh^ polices a long-hpjided sknll from a 
linmlian anell-mpuiid at Santee, which prcKDta 
cliorectere like tfaooe both of the Enrepoan Nean¬ 
derthal and of the rtiLI elder Javmnoee JNfJUroa- 
(rerAnjwi:;, BerlijL, AjtiAr^, Gbm, 
L ™ Patigunin, Outes d«scribea 

eight undonbted Pelieolitliic Rtatioue and two l^ek- 
tecene typos*—a lung-headed BJTiving from ilia 
Nofth-eoBt mud a abort-hcoded from the North- 
{Xa Edad dt is Piedrxt en Patagotaa^ Bimiias 
A^tm, 1005, section tl.)* 

fhfl two Btream* of migration'"Asiatic short- 
beau* (N orth-West] and Enropesm lonc-hRadatNoith- 

ceat)—am thus seen to romminnk in the extreme 
oouth a* early as the Old Stone Ago; that is, prior 
u> any matkjra aotaatiP and ‘cnltiiral sperinlucatiBOJ 
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ip Eastern Ucmuthvne. Tbp Aj^ia^ Tollow- 
Ing Iho fctkU Bprinn route, to lurEi 

iinvw ft little Iftter, but Lq Lolti^ wdi-up^ Tirhicb 
explftina tia pnjaorniJlimi.-fl of Itnuid IkmuIh ^long 
tJie f teifie eeflbckftxa froin Aliukft to Cliili. Bnt 
lnterminiflui{:t vens mevitftUo, and tte reawlt h 
that ^0 AiueriudK An a wbulD hjo a comiwitt! 
rftce, lA whldi tlie BrlongolKi (Aaintiq) cfiftnictun 
fcpu perhftj^ non lUATkod than the Cftacaaio |Kuro- 
p<aui). 'rhoH tlie fnniplexluo la 

r oJIyb or jellowbh, novcr whiEe: i^'hile 
Uio hair u Alliforiiily Jjviik, often ytfTV lono 

nJMd U) flection, like tliat of mU MoatjoliC 
rho tughehPetbonei, too. pobtto Mongol dcBoenL 
M dra ^ tfaa low stature—£ feet itad imdeT to 
s fl fnche^m the west (Thlmkate. Eakimog, 
Uftidae, Foeiuoe, Arteew, PerAruns, AymiTia, 
Araocanmnak On tlio other hand, the JflrjK 
v« ojr oquiliDO noiiej iho Htnijrbt though rather 
Bin^l ejea, never ablhiuB j tho tOl ftUtqre (5 feet # 
^ "’!* “P’^aJdeh eepeciallv of the 

Prairto f^evlaldru, tho Prajdliaa Bororoe and tho 
i atagoniaiuv u well m m enriouA Capcuia exprEs. 

oven ftlnonget the Amiurm tnn 
ftnong:^ee, heapeftk ft EnroneazL origin, more 
ncul^ij lOT tho Mjiterti imd oentmTeroana The 
TOnatlttitinL doinutc of tho Amoridd# thoj^ 

lona App«4Jf to be pitPto-EiirDpMiu of the Old Stwie 
Afi?f3—th*t b, a flonjawhftt generalcx^ prlioitiTe 
CaneawD type—ftud proC<^Ajuati(s of Ue eariy 
>«iriStone Age.—thftt is. a somewhat Kensrali^ 
pnndtlre MongoUu type.—both elejneate *tiil p^h 
■amng many fufttuna of tho common FleutoKne 
priKtiraon art* ETltHOlXMr, £ 

Coming now to the maaf of u lllustrftted 

by l^goaga, the Indiutrmt art*, mdaJ and ielij5i+ 
oufl uutitotaotiB, and ethicail itandardi. ^hi|] 
find that m all th»e rMpoct* the Amorinde ifadw 
far greater diveigencca from their Euraaiftn pm- 
gemtera than b the eve with their mmatie 
eftMactera. Tlie rwweo. b obriDaft* The pfayaicaJ 
traits Weht with them from the East am; an to 
^Jideliule’ ei3d| Apart frd&i elight ini^ihcAtloai 
due to miMegenation, cUmaie, and hemdity, neeesr 
^y pewm lu witness™ to thsir ethaicarorigiiu. 
Jfut tbp mental phenometia and ciiltmral pmo«ua 
were all in a mdhncntan'Btate when th* Ameriada 
were on from the Euraauuw ia the lo* Ace 
smd mncfl then the vpiy rtidimentB have almnt 
obtitomt^ Atit^ their dermal evalution in 
the New IVorld* Defleahaugb dealj fully with 
Huch induitiies aa baftketry, potteiy, tarring, 
waaving, and, ^thdut any reference to Eastern 
prototype^ li ahifl to follow their regular develop- 
meat in Arnica from the mdeat Winnines to 
the ^ fi nUh ^ i^ebla and Galifomiap warerproof 
til* Jiiighlr artifttic aarthmiwmre 
^d basalt of ^e Chiriqqi dlatrict, near 

Andth^ these Are all purely local pro* 
dui^ uninspir^ W any extraoeciaa Leduepc™. U 
evident from the fut that* aa we shail aee thov 

are WcJnwreiy Mo^teJ by tho msifomk onS 

mllgidofl idw of the Amerind raw* which were 
pflsCtiiJiUJy Uafl — ^ ■ . . .. 


sculpture and oaneing wo have a line of art pro^ 
grew from infancy to the pr^ent time' foo* rtf 
p. ]|l^f*J. ™ 

Ferhapa even ft fftrpngcr proof of independent 
gmwth in a long-aMludcd mgioD is presented br 
the Amorind langoAgea, not uoe of which huyet 
been traced to a forn^ Bonroe* From all other 
forma of speech they dl0er not merely in their 
general phonetic, lemcali and stnictnral featuzui i 
tlwy diner in their mun^ology* which ia 
dditfaer ogglnUnating, idfiecting, nor iMating, like 
thoee of the Old World, hnt fwophraitlc or pciy- 


mthettd, with a tendency to fqse all the elrmeuU 
pr the eentcac* in a single word, often of llmdi^ma 
Iwgtb. Here culture makes no dllTarcnce, and 
the ai^e h^ophrMtid character b everywhere pte- 
rented by the rtid«t as well aa by the must highly 
toDgnes current hetween Akxka and 
Fuegia,, by Aiteo, Mayan, and Qutch HATi (Pomviui) 
no Into than hy EHidino, Al^aquin, Cherokee 
Amsz^iiu, Jpitriua. and Tehttniedie of Patagonia. 
1 et of this rentarkabJa lioEnistie phcoomenun not 
a singld i^twn b tu be found anywhere in the 
l^tem HembpIkEiu. There b ion>n)oratiDD with 
Ud Tcorh, as hi Lhuque and the Mongedo-Turkie 
fairiuy* siwayi UmiEM, however* to prunotuiiLal 
and purely formative elements But in Amerind 
tpeeb there b no mitb luniutiou ; and not moruly 
tlie prononns* wliidi are rretricted in number, but 
tho nouiu, with their attrihutos, which are practi¬ 
cally nmuberJess, all deter UMe&sarily into the 
verbal paradiguir Thus the Tariacati of hfexim 
BULniH rey hmtaiii, ■ to waah,' hnt only 
In wa&h the handa/A<^Wtnf, *U> wash thu caia,' 
and so on, always In one synthetic form, which is 
eonjugated threnghout, so that the oouiugation of 
a Dakotan, Cree, Aitea, or any otiicr AiuoHad verb 
» dudtees* SpHimeiu only can Iw given, and they 
nil many pages of tlie nattve grainuiare without 
oven approximiitely eidiaosting a theme for which 
for iostonoH, in fiuglLUi 
□r Oanioh. T,Tie preoeas abo involvai much ellp- 
piug Md phonetic ehangn, as in the «JioqnlV] 
English Aap otA ^' halfpcnoy worth,' rti= * 1 would,' 
ctn,, fomu which give jnst a foiot idea of the 
Aoiennd panuntaticus. 

It is obvious Lhsit such allngnbfle evolntion from 
a common radimentary coudiUon of speech, as 
in Fleletoceno Age, iniplids oompleto Irela- 
tion from forelmi contacts, by which the cumhtoas 
pro^ would have heem dbtnrbed and broken up, 
and a^ a vm long period of time, to expand (uTd 
cpmelidatd the iysLem throoghout Amerinuia. Bnt 
time IS perhaps still more imperiously demanded 
by the vast number of stock languagte which form 
Motlidr rein&rkahle feature of the American lin- 
gnutic hold* ISomo are known to have died out 
Binpe the Diacovery; hnt many oEhera, Taricmsly 
ntimated at from one to two hundred, or perhaps 
more than aw foond is the whole of the ^istera 
Hemi^here, are still current, all diAhiing radii^ly 
m tbe;^ phonology, vocabulary, and strnc:. 

ture—tn fact, bavuig little in oommon beyniHid the 
exttaqcdinary hulophrastie monlij in whioh thoy 
aro nasL But enm thb atatcment conveys a far 
fTom adequate idea of tho astoiushlng diversity of 
■peech prevailing in this tmly Uugmstie Uali^ 
Fow^l, who baa determined nearly jnxty stocks for 
A^enea alone, ahowi that ttic practically 
dutmrt idioms are for more numoroosthan might 
bfl ULreti^Hl v^Tcn frodi hiicU ■, iimnbicf oJ 

mothcr-todguBsu Thus in. tho Al^c^ciuian family 
there are quite forty membere dincring one frum 
the other as muidi ae, and coinctlnies even more 
instance, EnuLbh from t^nnan j in 
Sionan, over twenty ; in Athapuean, frtim thirty to 
forty; and in Shoshonean, a still greater nimLcn 
{qp* fiJ. and Indian LinffMittio Fam^iu o/AltknVo 
AorfA qf Alexico, Wa^ington, ISfi’lj. For the 
stooka Fownll adtipta tho convenient endijig *oii 
At^hed to a t^icai or Joailing member, sn^ aa 
Afyoayiria, which for the whine group hooomj™ 
4/j^yinna ; and th^ prtodjde has been extended 
hy Dr, N. Lc^n to tho Afeiican and Central 
American famUire, and by A, 11. Keane to thusu 
of Snqtli America. Le^'i luE, bosod un iJic latest 
informatkn), onmoTises sevontecu itockii, inrluding 
tJiC tl^reat and vriuCflpread Nahoatlnn fAztoron) end 
hlaya-tjuiebdan fanillias, ami laniring from Lower 
CaUluraUand the Kiu Grande del Nortosouthwiiirda 
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to Pananui die etc^T 

Mmico NuIquhJi, 11XK£}, Th« imperfectly «ifplAml 
South American wetkih hu already yielded er«r 
fifty tdwka, of vhioh the mare important we 
tho tJnicKoii-AynuLran, the Tapi-Gtianuiiiu]^ the 
CaribaiL,. Aravrekaii, Gefon^ ami Antocim. Bat 
Kfiue of thcH are Itunpcd lOj^Lhcr in Iwge gmapa,. 
nich u the TicLuiuit MoxcmbHp and, IhsmBajip cuh 
of wbicli oriJJ, on dinm cArefiu (vnaivsa, prohahtj 
ho fooiul to oomprwe aeveni atocha [ fCeanep Ctn fmf 
and Soui/i A merica^ ] W)], toI. L ck. iL J, 

So nnifonu we the physltai chartMtere. that 
ayBtGtpntiBbi have fatled to «taUiah au intdli^ihlo 
claMificaiJDn of the Atnerind nuoa an atrictly 
&/] thTupolotd<^ data. Hence all mirront dnacdlica' 
tiona are mainly Bnituistic, and make no dalm to 
MkCjitiBo wfluraeyH, Thua Bir im Thnm declarer 
that for Gtunuap whEro ‘ it i» not very easy to de- 
acribo the diatini^tihihin^ phyakal eharactom,'and 
where * there are no very gnat diderencee other 
tPian thwo of langnam,' this factor ^muat he 
odonUsil H the hoM at elaviGeWlon * {Antony the 
IpiimuM of Gviann, 1«S3^ pv t«l). At the ttiM 
tiiuOp the lin^iatio i^upiug Is csoiiTieiiientT and 
of^n aven Informingi a* wa stus fn the northern 
fringe, where, owing to the aatonuhing tenacity 
with which the i^klmu cling ta their bi^ly poly^ 
nji’nthctia longnajra, their pm-hiatoiio migratioDi! 
may attU he ewiiy followed fiom Gti^Oidand and 
Latinujor roond the Hfaorca of the froxen ocean to 
Alankot and^ oven aemsa tha Bering waten to the 
oppoatte Afiintie mainland. So wuh ths A1gon- 
^iruM, whev* nradio ii ehowti to' lie a^nt the 
Hadson Bay lands, where Cree, the nmet aichaio 
of ail Algonqalan tongnes, atill mrriveg. 

Porha|Hi evim more stiildDg is the e»Q of the 
Sionana^ (DakoLans), hitherto en|i|>ci««l to have 
bwn ari^imily located in the prairie region w«fc 
of thoMuflisKippl, but now proved to have niigratcd 
thither from tfip Atlontio aloj* of the Alleghany 
npLanda, where the Cntawhos, Tnteloe, Woccons, 
and other Yii^nian brihes itill spoke higidy 
archaic farms' of Sitman Bpee<;h within the memory 
cf num. So nlflo the Nii^oiraiifl, fHplL!, and othem 
of Guat^nla and Nicara^i^aa, who ore known to 
ha of N^imtlon stock, not from their somatio 
cbaracteiistics, but solely from the ootrnpt Aztea 
lari^aa^ which they have always spoken. 

As the tribe is thos idantifl'eiJ only or mainly hj 
it* apeedtr it boccuiiea important to determine the 
distnbntion of the Amerind tongoea in their soremE 
arooa. ft is noteworthy that the groat nsajurity 
of PowoU^s families, about fotty :^logetberT are 
crowded in mat confqsjon along th* nurow strip 
of eeabwtrd between the coast ranges wad tlie 
Pacific from Alaaka to Califonua: ten are dotted 
mond the fJolf of Meiniw from Florida to the Rto 
Grande, ami two disposed ronnd the Gulf of Cali^ 
fomi^ while nearly all the met of the land—*jroe 
lix millina srtiuum miles—la held hy the six widely- 
diBiiaed Il'ikimaan, Atbapowan, Algonqiiian, 
Inx^noian, ^iouan, and Shoehaneon familim, 
Similarly in Mesdeo, Centtal and South America, 
about a damn stocks—flpata-T ^ tna n, X^o^an, 
Mnya-Qidehten, Chorotegna in the north; Guihon, 
Arawakan, Tapl^Gaaranian, Tapnyan (Geson), 
TacaiuuL, AymaTa't^ichnao, Arancon in the 
aonCh—are spread over many milllotLS of sqaan 
miles,, while scores of others are restricted to ex¬ 
tremely narrow sjwu, Varioas theories have bo^ 
Bilvanced to explain this stnuigely irre^lar dio- 
tribation, and, at least tn the North American 
prairie lands, the Vcncmelan sariuuiabs, and the 
Argestine pampaji, a po^nt determiDing cause 
miut have been the sodniing action of fierce, pre¬ 
datory aceppe nomads, so that here, as in Central 
Asia, meet of the heterogensaiu gnmps baddled 
together in contrajcted areas may pethapn be le- 


ganled as ' the ^weepings of tlte plains-' The chief 
stock.a, with thsir more important anb-groupg, will 
bo found in art- ETHSOLMV, Corupteiiu, 

Node of the Amerind Itingoages lum ever been 
red need to writton form cicjapt by the miftnionariea, 
and in one instance by a Chsiukse native (^wqU'Oyah 
or GiKftEO Gneatl- wnrluElK nndcr European in* 
linen!»« and on Old-World prototypes. Even tJie 
cnltuml Peruvians hod mAhing bat t!m ^ipo, 
knotted strings of varying thlcLmBco, ooloujr, and 
Eength, used for recording dates, statistics, and 
The morn artistie, but less serriccahlc, 
Algonqinian vnpiptitn somstimis nniw'ored the some 
purpoM, as in the historical treaty between Penn 
and the Ilelawajm Indiana, [tut vofiDiu nide picto- 
j^phlc aystems, inacrihed or painted cm nnks, 
aktns, esithcnwnic:, or calabashes, were almost uni- 
vemal, ranging from the extreme north {Ei^kimofi) 
to ArgBntltia and Centtal Braxih The hlatto Grwo 
aburi^ncB, recently visited by the Bohendiui ex¬ 
plorer, V. Erie, have developeil ijoito an ingenious 
method of * taking nDtOB,^ nsing dried csJabuhes for 
tho purpose- Everybody gocu abont with one of 
these, which may to called his ^aiy, all lm« 
poTtant incidentfl heing inaoribed on it pictariiii.l]y- 
The art is perhaps the most perfect of tha kind 
nnywherfl devised, since tha scTatchingi are 4:10110 
and hond^ ronuni to to read as we might 
hind roimd printed or written matter- Tmo par- 
spective and properiion am observed, as Ijy thn 
Bushmen in their cava paintings; and the evil 
spirits w'^hich ewanu everywhere arc also thworied 
by being skntchedl in fancihil forms on the cala- 
hoshea July 

Far more aciviuiCAd than any of thme primitive 
methods are the Aztoe, the Zapotcc, and especmily 
the Maya pEctofM codices, painted in diverHe 
oolooia on real native {magueyl paper, snd mainly 
of a calondrie or aatialogicof ohoracter- fievoral 
have bean reproduced in focaimila with long 00m- 
mentorlea ^ Fbrstemanii and SeEcr, bni still re- 
RUdn tmdKiphered, although they gaprans namoratii 
quite dearly. They had also roached the rcbm 
alato, bnt appnreDtiy tell ahortnf a true phonetic sys- 
tern, despito the dmm of Bishop Lnnda'a * alphabet' 
to to regarded as such. There are also Itmn innral 
inacriptions or many of the tomplsi and other 
stractuTfis at Polenq^us, UxmsJ, Chichen-Itzo, and 
elsewhere in Cbiapas, Yucatan, and Henduras, But 
thesa also liAve SO far bBfl]L>d the attempts of Mr, 
Cyrus Thonuua and oth^it to interpret them, ai^ 
though the ualcnlifoTm ('pebbledika'i chametore 
prosent the appearance of a real script- It is ^ - 
mitted that many have ^houetio value, hat only oa 
rebuses, and the traneition fmm the rebus to Lme 
syllabic and alphatotio eyibems hud apparently not 
been made by any of the Ameiinda. But even so. 
these podicee and wall writings, bslievod to embody 
calemLiio systems on a levu with the reformed 
JnUan, represent their highest iutellectna! achieve- 
ments, while the palaeee and Lemptss in the atove^ 
menttHaRed districts rank u their greatest arebi- 
tcctnral trii^phs, rivpJled only thue of the 
Chiinns, Qnicbuais, and Aymans in I'cm and on 
the ahnres of lAke Titicaca. 

Elsewhere there ia nothing camparable to these 
monumental remains of Central ondlh^mh America, 
^d the lees caBnred -\ineriiids ol North Amcrira 
have little to show of iei<thette intoriMt beyond 
their beautiful mramin and wickera'ork products, 
the earth'.m 4 >UR(y thickly strewn over the Ohio 
Volley and some other parts of the Mjjeisaippi 
tosin, and ths caw smnAtt of the Pueblo Indiana 
m New Mexico and Arizona- On the origin of the 
mwjrnrnjfar-^hD.^ atone strnclnrss lor^ enongh 
to accommodate the whnin commniLity—no num- 
tioR arisesL They are ondouhtedk the work ol 
their preeent Dccnpants, the Hopi |Moklb Tailoan, 
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Kercdan, luid Zaftiiia tribes, driven to the soathern 
upleniis bj the Aperbea, Nava joe. and other pre¬ 
datory nomads of tbe plains. Their eommnnal 
bouses or strongholds grew out of the local con¬ 
ditions, axvd the oompTete adaptation of Pneblo 
architecture to the physical environment b quite 
obvious. Tbe circular cbamben called ettufaa or 
kivoM occurring in some districts are still the 
eotxncil houses and temples, the * medicine lodges,' 
in which tbe religions and social affidn of the 
community are transacted, and their very form 
recalls the time when the tribe dwelt in round 
huts or tents on the plains. Some are very old, 
some quite recent; yet the structures do not differ 
from one another, and in all cases ' the result is so 
rude that no sound inference of sequence can be 
drawn from the study of individual examples; but 
in the study of lar^ aggregations of rooms we 
find some clues. The unit of Pueblo oonstmetion 
is tbe idngle room, even in the large many-storied 
villages. This u^t is quite as rude in modem as 
in anrient work, and both are rtrj close to the 
result which wc^d be produced oy any Indian 
tribes who came into tbe country and were left 
free to work out their own ideaa Starting with 
this unit, the whole system of Pueblo architecture 
is a m^nral product oi the country and of the con¬ 
ditions of life known to have allMted the people 
by whom it was practised' (Cosmos Mindeleff in 
Sixteenth An. Report of BB^ Washington, 1887, p. 
102 ). 

This applies with equal force to the rtiff-dwtU- 
\nm of the neighbonring Colorado ca^ns, in 
which the same peaceful Pneblo peoples have taken 
refuge against the same marauding Prairie Indians. 
'Along tbe cliff lines slabs of rock suitable for 
building abound; and tbe primitive ancients, de¬ 
pendent as they were on environment, naturally 
product tbe cliff-dwelling Tbe tendency towards 
this type was strengthened by inter-tribal relations; 
the diff-dwellen were pronably descended from 
agricultural or semi - amcultural villagers who 
■ought protection against enemies, and the control 
of umd and water through aggregation in com¬ 
munities' (i6. p. 94). 

In the same way many of the Ohio mounds, 
which often present the aspect of fortr es ses, may 
have been raised by tbe more settled Cherokee 
(Iroquoian) tribes as earthworks against the law¬ 
less nomads of the surrounding plaina In uy case 
the long oontroversy regardmg thrir oripn may 
DOW be taken as closed, and the view that they 
were eonsCmcted, not by any unknown pre-biatone 
race, but by tbe present Amerinds, is gene^^ 
aooepted as neyooa reasonable doubt. Mr. W. K. 
Mooiehead, one of the best observers, recognises 
two distinct mound-building races, the earlier long¬ 
heads of the Mnsldngum valley, and the later 
round-beads whose chief centre lay about tbe 
sources of tbe Ohio river. Prom the sepulchral 
and other mounds of the long-heads have been 
recovered pottery, slate and hematita objects, 
copper bracelets and other ornaments, all generally 
interior to tboee of the round-beads. Fort Ancient, 
tbe largeet of the earthworks in Ohio, is nearly a 
mile long wHh over 10 miles of artificial knolla, and 
C hill tr ^e on the Scioto river is tbe centre of 
several extensive groups, such ss the Hopewell 
mnA Hopeton works, and the Mound City, that have 

i ield^ potteries of artistic design, finely wrought 
ints, and some copper, but no brmsa or iron iraple- 
ments—another piwf that nearly the whole of 
America was still in the Stoue Age at the time of 
the Dimveiy. Moorebead coodudea that none of 
the moand-^ders attained more than a high 
of ssTsgery; that they were aldllsd in serend 
arts, butexcellea in none; that they were not even 
semi-civilixed, much less possessed of tbe * lost 


dvilUation with which they have lieen credited' 
{Primitire Man in Ohio, 1882j^D(tmsi). Hence tbe 
general inferenee of Cyrus Thomas that there is 
not^K in tbe mounda that the Amerinds could not 
have (^e, tl^t many have been erected or con¬ 
tinued in post-CoInmoian times, eonseqnently by 
ths present aborigines, and that there b therefore 
no reason for ascribing them to any other race of 
which we have no knowledge (Twelfth An. Report 
of BE, Washington, 1894). Taking a broader riew 
of tke whole borixon. Dr. Hamy ventures to suggest 
t^t the mound-builders, the iNieblo Indians, and 
the diff-dwellers ' all belong to one and the same 
race,' whose prototype may be a fossil Californian 
skull from the Calaveras auriferous gravels asmimed 
to be of Plcistooene age {UAntkropoloyU^ 1896, 
p. 140). 

For most of these Northern AmeriiMls a higher 
moral standard may perhaps be claimed than for 
the more dvUised Central and South Americ^ 
peoples. Oar general impression of the native 
American, writes Mr. Dellenbaugh, who knows 
them well, is that he Is a kind of hnman demon 
or wild animal, never to be trusted, unable to keen 
a compact, and always thirsting for blood. But it 
is not so. If treated fairly he may nearly always 
be trusted. The Iroquois League maintained tne 
'covenant chain' wicn the Rritish unbroken for 
over a century; the Delawares never broke faith 
with Penn ; aM fur two hundred years the Hodsoo 
Bay Company have traded all over the northern 
part of tne continent, without a serious rupture 
with any of tbe Chipewyan, Cree, and other rude 
Athapascan and Algonqnian tribes. 

■ Ws srs hfiad to osr ova stMMtremlacs, sad snuissmts those 
ol tbs Amsrind. la csthnsttny tbdr nstu «• do sot rKsed 
»>!*«■ ofMOfta frost thstr ova stsadpoiat, sad vltlioat so rsfard- 
iar than) ws osaaot oadofvUad iboai. Bio dUlr Bfs la Uio 
osrfWr ds]r« was by ao stssne bloodtblrWy, sad tbs snsl|>iaK- 
baits was do laon tho sntdam of prsOoImabisa aodot* tbaa 
tbo hsyoost is of oura. la laoat looalUiaa bo adUorsd ior sU, 
whst w srs with oa stiU drasatiae to obuls—“ Ubsrty aad a 
Ihrtsr,* sad bis mstbods of govsr ua sat posMSMd s dmtrsh ls 
qosHUss’fop. ett. p. ML). 

The aborigines, however, were not free from tbe 
taint of cannibalism, which, if it assumed a some¬ 
what oeremooious aspect in tlie north, was widely 
practised by many of tbe Braxilian, Andean, Coloni- 
Uan, and Amanonian tribes in tbe south, without 
any such religious motive. Thus the nearly eictinct 
Catios, between the Atrato and Caoea rivers, were 
report^, like the Congo negroes, to * fatten their 
captives for the table.' Thw Darien neighbours 
stole the women of hostile tribes, cohabits srith 
them, and brought up the children till their four¬ 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much re¬ 
joicing, the mothers ultimately sharing the same 
fate (Cieza de Le6n). The Cooomas almg the Rio 
MaraAon ate their osm dead, grinding the bones 
to drink in their fermented liquor, and explaining 
that 'it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be swallowed i^by tbeeold earth' (Markham, JAI, 
1896,2Uf.). The very word canniW is a variant of 
car^tal, d^ved from the man-eating Caribs; and so 
universal was the custom hi New Gr an a d a, that 'tbe 
living were the grave of the dead; for the husband 
has been seen to eat his wife, tbe brother his brother 
or sister, the son hb father; captives also are eaten 
roasted* (Steinmetx, KndokannUxdumnt, p. 18). 
But the lowest depths of tbe horrible in Ihb resp^ 
were touched by what J. Nieuwehof relates of Um 
wide-spread East Brarilian Tapuya sava^^ M- 
though something nearly as bad b told ^ Imorb- 
hoffer of some o! tbe primitive Guarani *ribm in 
Paraguay (i6. pp. 17-18). Tbe Seri people of 8«|. 
ora, most debased of all tbe North^ Amerinds, 
are certainly rannibab (McGee). But elsewhere 
in the north, anthropophagy baa either long sion 
died out, or else survives here ^ t^ apparMtly 
only as a eeremooial rite. 'Cannibalum of thu 
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kind pnTailed in many tribM; al%eaf*, ctitnsiUtf, 
% reUgiona oeremoaj, not • moans of satUfyini 
hunger. The rieUtnt were often rkhly feastw 
and generooalr treated for oome time be/ore being 
•xecuted' (Delienbaugb. p. 368). Yet Payne do- 
clares Umt the Aztec eusUm of oonranung captiree 
at religious feasts was in reality a means oi pro- 
earing animal food resulting from the limited meat 
snpoly, and that perpetual war was waged mainly 
to oUain prisoners for this purpose (^Tufory q/ 
A'sw WoHd, etc., ii pp. 496, 4W, 601). 

The more favouraUe picture presented the 
Dorthera aborigines is specially applicable to the 
Iroquois, in many respects the toest of all the 
Amerinds, — unsurpaasw, si^ Brinton, by any 
other on the continent, 'ana 1 may even say hj 
any other people in the world. In legislatioa, in 
eloquence, in fortitude, and in military sagacity 
they had no eonals. They represented the high«t 
development the Indian ever reached in the hunter 
state. Crimes and offences were so infrequent 
under their social srstem that the Iroquob can 
scarcely be said to nave a criminal code. Theft 
eras barely known, and oo all oocasioos, and at 
whatever price, the Iroquois spoke the truth with* 
out fear and without hesitation’ (Tke American 
JSaee, p. 82). Even in the literary sphere they 
rank high, as attested by Sequoyah’s moet ingenious 
syllabic script (see above), and hj the stirring 
poetic effusions of Miss Pauline Johnson (Teka- 
nkmaake), who can thus sing of the departed 
Amerind’s 'Happy Hunting Grounds': 

'Intoth* l e ss cold wwtlsntl its rsilow prslrtas roQ. 

Worid ot Um Msao's trmiom, bosM of Uw naL 

Ron oat, O ssss, ta soaUcbt hsihsit. 

Toot p is tn s wtad-tooMd, sad frast if wslhal ... 

Who wootd his lovsijr ooadoloT 
Who savtaf BOt tbs Ksd-tkia‘s sool 
SsOiaK iaiA Uw doodkad. ssUtaz iato Um Mia, 
loto Um erfaBsoa portals s>r when lift Is does.* 

(Tbs WkiU Wrnmpnm, lUW) 

This vision of a cloudland, the glorified abode of 
departed souls, is a poreljr unthrc^morphic noUou 
common to all the primitive Amerind peoples. It 
has nothing to do trith the supernatural, or with 
rewards and penalties after death, or even with 
the immortality of the higher creeds, but is to be 
eooceived as a purely natural oontinnation of the 
present life, freed from its cares and troubles. Sky* 
land is only a distant part of this world, which is 
better than the tribal territory, and in which the 
depar^ continue to live in a state of absolutely 
material oomfort and happiness, exempt from all 
present anxieties, and, so to say, without a thought 
lor the morrow. 

’Ths to to tbs ortMls Bsttor aisr bs pro«id«d bjr rsaisai- 
btrlBf tbs* Umss (Ools^ ladkaa kwk oa Um ■afrit'Serid ss 
•“^Tt*“*°** •• • «*• **»• tostwisl 

world kaown to tbsak SptrUs, Bks asasrUl bstosB, dtSw froia 
•sob otiMT oair. If Um phnss bs sllowwl. taitbUr varrtiM 
dsfisss of bruts lores sad bruts esaatof. sad aoes srs dikla- 
fuisbsd br tbs pr aiwl j ii of sajUilaf Uks dlvtas sttrlbotss. 
ladlsiM tbarstors rsBsrd dlssfabodkd spMts so* ottMrwtM Umb 
tbs bsfaico still la tbs bod r wboM tto sss sraoad Umcb ' (Btr 8. 
Iffl Ibara, dsMSf CAs /wUssrs^Ostoas, ISO, n. 

Such is the first stage of the purely animistic 
religions common to the more primitive Amerind 
f^plea in North and South America. The ossen* 
Cial point is that men remain men In the after 
srorld, where they continue to follow their ordinary 
pursuits under more pleasant oonditions. Thus the 
ukimo has his kayak, his harpoons, and great 
s ch o o ls of cetaceans f the prairie redskin his toma* 
hawk, his bow and arrows, and countless herds of 
hisoos, and so oo. Thus is explained the seooodary 
part played ly anoestor-worsmp, and also the great 
variety of hunal rites amongst the Amerinds. If 
a man remains a man, be cannot be deified or wor* 
shipped: and if be is still interested in human pur¬ 
suits, he needs attendance and attendants. The 
Guiana native is buried In his bouse, which is then 
deserted, so that be may visit his former dwelling 


without interference from his surrivora. He will 
also need his hammock and other neceesaries, which 
are accordingly buried with him. In the north* 
west he was aceompanied ly a slave, who, if not 
dead in three ^ys, was strangled by another 
alave. In Mexico, the custom of burying live 
alaves with the dead was gene^ Elsewhere they 
were wrapped in fine turn, or in leaa costly grassea 
and mattmg, to keep them warm. Then there 
were bnnals in pits, mounds, cists, caves; alao 
cr em at i o n , embalming, and sepulture in trees or 
on scaffolds, or in the water, or in canoes that were 
then turned adrift. In Tennessee, old graves are 
found which were made by lining a rectangular 
■p^ with ^bs of stooe, exactly as during the 
reindeer period in Krance. And in Anooo, oo the 
coast of Peru, whole families were mummified, 
clothed in their ordinary garb, and thon put to¬ 
gether in a common tightly oorded pock with suit* 
able outward adornments, and all Winrla of domestio 
objects inside (Reiss and Striibel, TAe /^eenpo/it 
o/Ancon in Peru, A. H. Keane's Eng. ed. S voU.. 
1880-1887). 

In the evolution of the Amerind Hades, the next 
step is the recognition of two separate departments, 
—^me for the good, usually left in cloudland; the 
other for the wicked, more often consigned to the 
nether world, but both at times relegated to the 
same shadowy region of difficult accoM beyond the 
grave. Thus the Saponi (eastern Sionans) hold 
that after death both good and bad people are con* 
ducted by a strong guard into a great road, along 
which they journey together for some time, till the 
road forks into two paths —one extremely level, 
the other stony and mountainous. Here tney are 
parted W a flaw of lightning, the good taking to 
the right, w^e the are hnrrira away to the 
left. The ri^t-hand road leads to a delightful 
vbnn land oi perennial spring, where the people 
are bright as stars and toe women never scolA 
Here are deer, turkeys, elks, and Usons innamer* 
able, always fat and gentle, while the treea yield 
delicious riuiu all the year round. The 
left-hand path leads to a dark and unatry Twd 
oove^ with perpetual snow, where the treea yield 
nothing but icicles. Here the wicked are tormented 
a certain number of years, according to th^r several 
degrees of guilt, and then sent back to the world to 
them a chance of meriting a place next time 
in the region of bliss (J. Moooey, TKe Siouan Triie*, 
etc. p. 48). 

This discrifflinatka between the two abodes thus 
obviously coincides with the growth of a higher 
ethical standard, such as is seen even amongst the 

g tilees Axt^ with their frightful religious orgies, 
the S p a ni s h historian, Sahagun, be trusted, 
moral sense was suffioently awakened to 
distin^nish between sin and crime, and they even 
recognixed a kind of original sin, which was washed 
deansing waters. Xoctuquetzal. the 
'Mexican Eve,* the 'first sinner.' was depicted 
weepmg for her lost bappinen, when driven from 
Paradise for plucking a flower; and the Earth- 
Roddees TUfolteotl was represented as an embodi* 
ment of tin, which was * from the beginning of 
time.’ Hence the newborn babe is s^jected to 
a ceremonial wishing, with the words, * My son, 
orae nnto thy motner, the Goddess of water, 
Chalchinhtlieue, thy father, the Lord Chalchiuht^ 
latcaiac; enter the water, the blue, the yellow; 
niay it cleanM thee from the evil which thou hast 
from the beginn^ of the world* (E. Seler, Aui^ 
Tonalamail, A. HT Keane's Em. ed.. 1001). 

A furUier development of the after-life, still in 
UModatioD with a corresponding growth of the 
moral sense, is seen in the beantifm vision of the 
Aranoaniu p^ple, who consign the departed spirits, 
not to an invisible heaven or bell, but to the vudbla 
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constellations of the stany firmiuoent. Their fore¬ 
fathers are the bright urhs which more akmg the 
Milky Way, and from these ethereal heights are 
etUl able to look down and keep watch orer thmr 
earthly children. Under their erer rigllant gaw, 
these leathern Amerinds had a far higher motire 
than the hope of reward or the fear of pnnish- 
ment, to aroid wrong-doing and to practise all the 
rirtnes, that b, all the trind nsages sanctioned by 
tradition. Thos, arithont any legal codes, pains, 
or penalties, the social interests were safeenarded, 
while even personal conduct was controned; for 
who would dare to wrong hb neighbour beneath 
the glittering eyes of hb ancestors ! Scarcely any 
more complete fusion of the ethical and religions 
systems has elsewhere been realized (RAtUk, 1884). 

It will be seen at once that these Arancanian 
ancestors, thoogh wafted aloft, still remained 
human, with human cares and interests, and hence 
eould not be worshipped as gods. The Delawares 
also would say to a dying man, to comfort him, 
* You are about to rbit your ancestors,' or, as we 
might say, to join the majority, without attaching 
any sense of an apotheosM to the expresskm. So 
it IS nearly everywhere amongst the Amerinds, 
and Herbert Spencer’s broad generalixation that 
all religions hare theb origin m ancestor-worship 
('ghost propitiation') does not apply at all to the 
New WorkL Hb further statement {EccUm. Intti- 
tutiom, p. 887), that ' nature • worship b but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship,' has here to be 
rerers^, since the prevailing Amerindian religions 
were rarioos forms of what American wntm 
designate as eoUAeitm^ that b, the deification, 
not of men, but of aninuib. DeUenbangh says cm- 
phjUiceiUy: * Savage races worship animal gow and 
natural objects personified as animals ... as in 
the case or the thunder and lightning generally 
attributed by the Amerinds to the mysterious 
" thunder-bira "' cU. p. 399). In their creation 
myths the aborigines themselves are sprung from 
animals: three, say the Mohegans, a bw, a deer, 
and a wolf; one, say the Deutwares, the ' Great 
Hare,* called the 'Grandfather of the Indiana' 
Their personal and totemic cnxb were eve ry where 
conceived to he in the form of animals, and to theee 
various acts of homage were made, thos leading up 
to the nnirersal zobwebm common to most Amer¬ 
inds. 


But there b no absolute uniformity, and amongst 
eome of the more advanced nations there occur 
instances of what may be called hero-worship, 
resulting, as elsewhere, in scHce form of apotheosis 
or ancestor-worship. Thns the Aztecs have their 
QuetmUoatl, answering to the Mayan Kukulcan. 
both meaning the * bngbt-featherM snake,' and 
both appearing under two forms, as a deity and as 
an historical person. Hence they may very well 
have been men who arose as tesebers and 
civilizers amonnt their people, and became deified 
as their good (beds became traditions and memo¬ 
ries. To them corresponded the Quiebd Gukumaii 
(same meaning), one of the four chief gods who 
cre.ited the world; Vatan, the eponymous hero 
of the Tzendab; the Algooqnian fifsrAofio; the 
Iroquoian losktktt, and many others. But the 
Amerind pantheon was essentially limited. In 
the three extant Maya oodicee — the Dresden, 
Paris, and Madrid—Dr. P. Bchellhas eould find 
only * about fifteen figure of gods in human form 
ana about half as many in animal form,* and these 
figurm ' embody the essential part of the religkms 
eonceptions of the Maya pemles in a tolerably rom- 
plete form' {Deiiie* o/tkt Maya Maauser^i, 1006, 
p. 7). Most of the gods here figured—tM Death- 
g^, Itnunni (the Maya culture hero), the Moon-, 
Night-, Sun-, War-, Snake-, Water-, and Storm- 
gods_find their counterpart in the Arise Olympus, 


which may have a few others of its own. But the 
more primitive Amerind religions cannot boast of 
more than five or six ; and in 1616, before ooutact 
with Europeans, the chief of the Potomac Algon- 
quians told Captain Argoll that they had only 
* five gods in all; our chief god appears often unto 
08 In the form of a mighty great hare [see above]; 
the other four have no visibls shape, but are 
indeed the four winds, which keep the four eomcni 
of the earth * (W. Straehey, JJittorU of Tmvaitt 
in/o KiryiNMi, p. S8). Proquent mentiou occurs of 
these four deities of the rour Cardinal Points, or 
of the Four Winds, or of four invbihle powers, 
bringen of rain and sunshine, rulers of the seasons 
and the weather, with a fifth represented as mwater 
than all, 'who b above,' and b klentifi^ by 
Brinton with the god of Light, of whom * both Hun 
and Fire were only materiiu emblems' (TAs LtnApi 
and tJUir Legend*, 1885, p. 65). Thb b the ManUou 
of the early writers, who b described by the mb- 
siouaries as the Oeator, the Supreme Being, the 
true God of the really monotbebtio abori^es. 
But thb Maniton with many variants b the Devil 
of the New Jersey natives (Amsr. Bui, Record. 
L 1873), and in the l>elaware Walam (Mum. edited 
by Brinton (Philadelphia, 1885), there are ail kinds 
01 Manitous—a Great Maniton who speaks 'a 
maniton to manitous,' who was 'a maniton to 
men and their gnmdfatber,' and ' an evil 51anitoo,' 
who makes 'evil beings only, UKmsters, Ues, 
gnats,* and so on. The claim of thb Miutitoo, 
Uie 'grandfather' of the Delawares, to rank as 
the En* Suprtmnm must therefore be dumbsed 
with the like claims of the Dakotan * Wakanda' 
and other Amerindian candidates for the highest 
honours. On Um general onestion of a Supreme 
Beii^ it b potnlM ont oy Gatsebei that the 
deities of the early Algonqnuui natives are better 
known than the so-cafled 'gods' of most of tiie 
present North American abmmnes. Thb b doe 
to the obeerratkms made by Capi. John Smith, 
Straehey, Ri^r WUliams, and a few other pioneers 
prior to Chrbtian influenoes. The first preachers 
translated ' God' and * Jahweh' by the Algonquian 
terms manit, mnndtu, 'be b goa’; also maniiiw 
(whence our masi/ow), which simply means * ghost' 
or 'spirit,' so that the plural form maniitoteok 
servea to express the god* of the Bible. Here 
s* b an impersonal prefix which b drt^psd in 
polysynthetic composition (see p. 377^), leaving the 
root anit, ant, ana, Le. any spirit, not tk* SjfnrU 
in a pre-eminent sense. It was ^oally applicable 
to one and all of the genii loci, and to restrict 
it to on* was reading into it a meaning puzzling 
to the natives, though paired for the right 
understanding of the Christian and Biblical oou- 
oepts. One «h these genii was Kaui-atUou>-tcU, the 
great south-west spirit, to whose blbsfni abode all 
departed soub mignted, and whence came their 
com and beans. The same root appears in Keki*- 
anU, the * Great Spirit, which ly Um epithet keki* 
( m 'great^ acqnirM sufficient pre-eminence to be 
used by tM mbsiouaries for 'God' and 'Jahweh.' 
But great b relative, not absolute, and does not 
nsressarily involve the idea of an En* Supremum. 
Kekteanit again b the Kiektan of Elioia Massa¬ 
chusetts Bible, and also the Tantum (Mtractiao 
of Keitanitom. * our great god') of tbs PsMbscots, 
who assoebted him irith Hokkamoee. the Evil One, 
thns suggesting the two principles of good and evil 
as more fully developed in the H’alam (Mnm, and 
among the Arancanians and others. E. Winslow 
[Gooa New* from New Ena., IttM) thinks Kiektan 
was the chief god of the Algooquios, maker of all 
the other gods, and himself made ly none. But if 
there were other gods, by whomsoever made, then 
Kitktan was merely the bead of a pantheon, the 
Zens or Dbspiter w the New World. Hence he 
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nKtuniJIj dv«lli fctwvB, in th« h^&Tieii* Ut’n Anlii Llie 
Birttin^ snn, wbithffr iJl up ofl^r deatit^ Ilul Lc 
iiiula HtkI, ^juanJ'uM, ^irbom tfaev acknawiedjgt! / 
Nkjr* JwiwQlfl], ‘ bat wanhip him tll*¥ do nuU’ In 
any e&iiei h« ww mon Id m fdond thaii loredp fur 
fjuantam hiiqi^ frtmi the Terh flUtjtfuanfan (=;;^ * he 
ie vnthfol'b which ex^Lnina the NunjifiuiKt re^ 
mark Kt any (abiuJ miidiab, nnumian^aw «Mlitilp 
' God WM anjfiy end did \V\JAFL VoL xiL j, 
Kenp«clinn the I>aiLotao WniMnda, oLn idjk 
poMxl to renK a« tlie ^ujiirDiBc Being, W* J. Ml-Gih! 
cloiu-ly nhowDi that he i» nut a jwrajtLoditj at ell, 
Entteh lea e deity, bqt e vegne (mtity, en «««!□», 
a rirtna, e iiihLle force like the Pol^ealen in<tnd, 
which Inhene in efiitiiiit ohjeete end renden 'Uirm 
eHicecidun fot good o; evil, ' e men, ttaped- 
ei(y A ihamui, tuey txi wekeiule. Bo, too, the 
fet^ee, end _ the ueremoniall ohJecLe end deeo^ 
retiotu, ^—Valioai nniinala, the hoTM emong the 
prebie tribn, nieny neltuel dbje«ta and pleoM of 
etrikin^ charecter, — thoogh it ie e*ay to under-; 
etend liow the ■nperficiel imininr, dominated by 
dednito B^iiitoel conoeptfl, perhepe deceived by 
onJty neUve infarmente, ceme to adopt ei^ per- i 
J«taat« the errcmeani {DterprtitatiOTl ‘ {Fifteenth 
Ac, ReperE of BE, Wealiitigtm, JS^, p, IBS], 
I^'dlHdy pretend* tliet the ^nUima cation of e 
iVeetur bad been greiipcd by the PuebioB witii 
tb idr anduguleed eniinel-ciilt^ eeretnoDiaJ xnake I 
dedeeav end gTOH eymboliiun ; ot by the citeyennei, 
Poscea, and allied groope, wti 0 » oteborete enicaiJ 
and nn dancoe here been ao fnlly doenrib^ by 
G. A, Donwy {Fitid Cottcmbian jl/uHam J^irA^ioa- 
iiont, Chica^, IflOS}, Uexiot] cDlhing more ie 
heard of a Snpicma XMty till wo ere eonfrpnt^ 
by the Ucxican To&acetecnEJl who wee reptBacn.^ . 
ee the one tmo god of the Aiteex, the maker of 
the world, tbn snpreme Lord, to wboui Ha e^eringe 
were medv becauM ha needed eene. But in m 
cliMcHbmg him it ie ■nggetted that the early inter- 
protete %v7v Mea^ ly Bihllcil oonotrptiuiu, A 
more plmudble rieir, jblvenoed by Seler, it that 
Tcmacatecotli wan a later inTcntlon of the Xahimn 
retioneliatt, * emteome of pbitoeopbie specnla- 
tion, of the need of a nrinciplfl of qe^uality, eunb, 
for hutanco, ae the God of our modem theotophie- 
tic sj-tteme' (Selnr, Aufria Ton^dan^atl, 3fi}, The 
Mayes also, nowevirr advanced in other rcspecta, 
wen« bat indiflerent theoiogiw with whom the 
looal tutelary deitiea BtiU iurrivod noder ChrUtitm 
neme£<- Apjrtial is Lkewiee made to the ' Feather- 
Snake ’ god of the HuextecB, creator of men,, bnt 
also father of the TlapaUeni people, and founder of 
the Toltao mnpire, whereby his imirGree] godhead 
is deatroyotl (eee art Tdltks] ; and to FiyexDo^ 
chief lieity of tho Zapotece, the Creator, tbo on- 
croeted i’itrv^CootHiiu, who, however, was only 
the dr«t amnngit numj patr^s of all the virtutn 
and of all the vice?, to whom horrihta Bacrilic:^ 
were niade [do NadeJIlac, ttf^tUrtoric Ameriot, p, 
333), The BocAica of the Chibdiaa a a* almoet 
certainly an eponvmaus hero (»« art, CittBCHs^h 
and this Cofombum nntian were r^ly Snn- 
womhipiher*, like tlw neighbouring Quichium (Peru¬ 
vian*), amofi^t w hom it would be wBe to look fur 
an Hu^rtmum. We am indeed told that OUo 
of the Inrav had hla donbla about tha divinity of 
tlie sun, while a mysterioua being, a ia^ua 
or supreme god, ia emken of who wm wonhipped 
under the cams of ^acAa^nnuTe or T'irococAa, the 
Sun., nwo, and stan beiug merely the eymhole 
uudrr which ha rav-tialad hiouelf to hie croatum, 
But for the mystlticiilkKa involved in thte coueep- 
tinj! the reader most bo referred to art. ViRACOata, 
Thne a rapid aurvey of tho whole held has failed 
to diecover an Ehm Buprtmum amongst the Auie- 
HadS| wh»e primiGve beliefs were ei»eatially 
anlnmUe, the woruiiip of snimafs grently pro- 


d o mi n aGug over that of ancastral spints, which 
plays a very aubordinate [lart in lie American 
tettu*. CiKUipicuuus featnres are tetemhim and 
manlim m the north, tmu polythetam in the 
higher religions of Mexloo and Ocutrnl America, 
■olar vtjrfjibm in those of Bonlli Americih and vari¬ 
ous forms of lyeanthropy nrveiywhers. These sub- 
jecle have here been baroly toudiod upon, as they 
will be foELUd folly treated m ipecud arUcliiB, 
Lrxutcu —E. 1 . .^TTw, rful. nf lA# A'n fForid sslltd 
aeuviM, t vote LWt UM; A D'OrMsnr, t/naa^ Amiri- 
l»0j H. H, BintfuA, r£r Ji'atira iiaw aT Ms 
M ^,V, AmrriA, | tcO*. H. R. ScWt- 

sUl. Of Indian ZWttsi ^ |A* Siam, J 

nUi. Q, G. BcifttIMk, Jnrr^Kti. Ilaat, 

J. W. PoinD, indian Littmidia Fkmiiiaf A'-pftt ^ Jfcalcfi^ 

; N. Ledu. yaattiioM Ltagtiittitni <t« JfsfiiM, UD 9 ; U. i)e 
WarttHliMj-. rViAtifvrie Jmfiiea, iBESf, F. S. Pdlnbuu'b, 
TM Aorii anunauM af I'Mterdiv, UWl; A H. ResaeTiran 
ytLd nnd /Vwmi. ISOO; W, StiHurt, itawartjtat in Srtr 
vrwmd*, Ettaodat. eln, J. 1 . TOB TsdifiilL gn'jva 

dluva^itdUiiWriia, AiniliL IBU-tl; P. EhnsuticAM UrU- 
vnlw Ami^lnu.JMT I, K, no dint Etcliiss, ihmk c^wleoi- 

tBBfl'i Ttl* -A-nnrfJ |tndrt| ^ 1^ Hta hliWmUq. 

JnstlOiUam Wa J dsg ikw , u»J tb* ntbUevtUsis of tlw PcabodT 
Uiuetun, Cunbriilc*, M ssiachnsstia A. H, KSANE. 

AMERICA, SOUTH-—The Tdigierut ideas of 
the aavage |kBO|des of SouLb America are, in 
OOmparieon with thooe of the Korth Americaiui, 
Btrikingly undeveloiHd, They liave not odvaui^ 
beyond tliB onideet forma of wief in ghwU, eoeb 
■a ats produced by tho vague fear of tbe hooLh of 
tiic du^, or of the demonnL, which oxprciiH them- 
■elveo in certaJm batuial ocenrruncea, Tlioir loH- 
gioua beliefs are Lhoa nut esHcnii^ly enperior te 
fhoee of tbs AuMnliona or the Papuans. Tlte 
want of a belief in gods, in the proper Mnse cf the 
term, ipeaka leeafor the low stage of religioua cult¬ 
ure than tha ulmuet total absence of farms of wur- 
ahip that are no more tlian tnem jxm^c pmetdeeo, 
la, dng., praycTH, sacrf3ces^ idolB, and Mnutnarice. 
The lew undoubted traces of a real cult belong to 
tribes in whose caw wc an Inclined tc Bu.speet uiat 
infioMe^ lias b«D brought to bear ub t^m l^ni 
the side of the oivilixed aud half-civillred peopls of 
the regioti of tbe Andes and of Central America- 
Wv Ond sudi iruci umsw C^lm- 

the tUsm cd Uis AntUlW, th* laoju* g— 

UH armufUf HTsn] aatHtlS e< llw CIibAds bihI tbf PiDtlMlu 

Whkii H« Ih W BIt MLlon wltb Uieni, Uh« Ouaymm 

IT^MP, who liayi vim ivlapCjpil nonwriaia tltiawG of JtmTtia 
eutUm. 

Of ruuree the mythology of the South Amcriemfl 
can tell lie Uf crenlcn and world figutee^ hut still 
theiie are wjthouL the character of g^. HiDy are 
le^fuudary hgam without telimone sigoificaet^, 
without indasnee on man and oil fate, and, thus 
also devoid of celigious worvhip or venemtiim. The 
Fernviiifl relifpaa was the diet to raise the heroes 
of tbe Jegendi, ao far aa they were per^Diheations 
of the sun or moOB, to tbo poution of diviultlGS, 
Among tbe Chibohaa of Oolombia are to be found 
the first approoebea to thU, 

The eanicat reporte regarding the religious idecu 
of the Hvage tnh« of the time of the Canqne^t 
and the fint miKionariea are, in general, obeenre 
and cdntradieteTy- ^Vl»ilc sumo all religiona 
feeUng to the Indian^ others tdl of revereaevr for 
God, or at least of devll-worabip, and otbere again 
of the duolistic oppoaitiou of a good jwid an cv^ 
spiiit- 

On the other hand, reverence for one nll-mling 
highest being was ttKpmsdy aacribed to nmny tri bea. 

Id puticolu UkV tCUAlVlnB UW Euuav^lj: TdTIU] unniie Uw 

3amm vamt; las SHitliiKB ^pb ev th* tIgvviK 
nUu vmSnir Uh AntMuw, Ouvlkha ubcw tte t^Mldwa 
VUSVtvI BBoitW UlS Alltpimsa, Ssrtbu SSKI^ ih* fWiVcDDluu, 
Sod ethan. A* v nvu«r of tseV ws haw b sIL tbw iwxa ty 
W Unoi 1o do Biotv eSaTiU«j Mw □! Oodi ThSM tHtOfS 
OM, «tha ttSiiUw^, men natnial dsawei W del Bed vunton 
VT bmes td U» trfte. 

M'ithout doubt, the demonic fipirei which took 
part in tha tnaeked, dancea of the ftirfianv havo 
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often been T^Titrdetl by Hid miaBjacilllicw u< jnidi 
or devils. Tlie fevLive TraU, tlie huoKa of the Miin- 

munjty or of the tutcbelotSj Lq wlikh tfaa nubilca 
WcreprimeiY«d, iscreftuppokedtobe^traipleiL' And 
«t. tkJl the couCotnpDimry oliMirveiB even at Uist 
date flupJuLsU^ ib* abiHmqg of a|>eeido uctbEw of 
worship {tursycr pjiil jncrifloe), except in Uio aLove- 
mentioDen cAftca of pTobnhle forei^ influoDce from 
re^oca of hif^hgr eufture. Stilly the tnasked duiM 
mijjht bo regarded v tbo (irsL tnuw of it primitire 
ccdlnro^ As the uudg^ea omOnjj otilDT eafoin 
peoples teach im, tho cseremonlM ans io the rnjJn 
UtieotM towards eKOrtlng a ma^twl inttpcQce 
on animnlB or imiinjU nrpliits {in the aeiUH' of an 
^orement, (lefeu^. qr craltipliciktionh or to wards 
dnvui^GUtdefltnicttvc dammu tluit tliGtd- 

selvefl tn natnrsl phortomenii. 

Cftnn toe. cf ooinw, l]i^ «* prlotijMTf: dnuBiitlio reprnnts- 
UOIW of IcliiemiiBiita of U)« tribe ujil vt the Ihfl 

"««•. “p '-J.. IhweooottselHi with Uh Vumemri w Id [on. 
Uaka d| Uw tribe Of Um ITwn^ Ud IhCfc Ol Uw 

ud Bttui*, ufd tbowt of tbs Ch^eJEA* o# BaUrib. wlUch 
WVnosscrihedM. WMdrtlste. TTw wuswrt nJ thj T«liuM 

la tJlita wl lUijaDbls flUitlX Um so.cdlwt Arritn. wen 
this FWUmi 

These ma^tteitules seem to lio DspeeisJly imjiort- 
ant at tfaa iuLtiation eerDoiimy of tlic yamif^ men, 
at funeral enlebnitinns, and at the iayinjf oat of 
new sottlemcnu. The nse of misks Homs to liavc 
liecn conhnfid to the basin of tfae AtnsJSon. In 
Gaiana and Venetnela, the Gtinoco reytoti, tlio 
east coASt, and lorthur sauUi than Jh* son th loti trulls' 
their exii^tence has not Wq piwed. 

W| know kndrejmjtfani(srt7onlrttSi« of ibs VsrsieofniUtMl 

tboM cl Usu]!^ swl Yaiuiih {Tulsos sehI Brtors tribsil 
□f tha apibr XtOfD C&Lksiri, MeblniJqj, Autd, up TtimII 
■jid qI AT^uiTp tfcoi* ol tbs Rsisim {wjilia tnmt a strCkhw 
rswinblsm to tbs KHsHed dukdoi usiAs Krw uiiCsla), 

Icjola Oif wood nad atone Mone^n^ to a m^ore 
snciBDt period itfe frcqiiBntly nicntjcncd in tha 
Adtillds, in iMrien. YcnEznoIa, and on the Anuir 
mn : stEU, we are ignoninl of their appearance or 
■iffnific^tion* Only with re^pud to the Tain« do 
we know that they roprosented their anceatral 
BPds turner) in fignjeii of wood and 

cotton^ of which a few Have been preaerveiL On 
die lower Amaaon vatrums peculiarly formed senlp- 
tnTA of^iuen and BDunals nave been fonnd, whow 
style points to the Columbian sphera uf enlturo 
(occoidinj; to Barhoza BoiJn^ez and Ih Andreeh 
The so-called idols of the Takana of Haztom 
Bolivia have not yet been more closely inTceti;^'atc(L 
The wooden * Santoe * of tfia Csdovb {G naycunt) Are 
in all pfolwbility repreoen Utions of utcoetorst but 
{wrliam induem^ hy Chriitlanity. 

In I ho older litonitiiro actual ^ii'iidtiea of indi- 
vidnal peoples am mentioned j in putlcnlar Tupan, 
the of the easiem Tupi.' whose name wu. 
^qpt-ed in die popular lan^nsb^ as ll:« |^cim| 
4 (^ 4 ,matttm of and. thTDogb the Jtiflnence of 
iiiALniftlon -duri^ ov^ to fliiuiy trib ^.9 
of the intertor. Thes ho freoneDtly ohUuiied the 
st^tficatimi qf * the God of tho white mam* In 
^ity rujMO b aintply * the fl«di.* i.e, a thunder- 
demon of the Tujdst who. however, pay him all 
j^rU of worshliz fn ths ma^c ratde {marohivl 
Ins worshippers heUmed that they heard his votce 
and BO it came about that Hatt* Stoden prononaceii 
this rattlo to bo nothinj; elBe than tbe gcsi of the 
tribe. In his natuna he W abeolntoly nothine to 
dri with the ono Cod in the Christian senza of the 
Icnou 

In nLhcr czju» the eupppsod diving beinga ara of 
a tiurely myiiuMl nature, dig ancestors of the 
tribe, or caiture-beroeA, 'who are active as danii- 
urr^-ea, like Tamoi nr Same of the T^pi-Guarani^ 
wfiom even tbo mlaeiiHlarifis identified with 
Tbomaii, who in rotne niywlcruma fashion wa* rg. 
fjortH^ to have been tlie first to Irring religion 
civilijaiiun to AingricsL 


tn^ m quvus£aimJ and KobnJesa la Ckq- 

tnl Aj^rka, tK^hka la Daksublm, iml Vlrmchs In IVtu. IIm 
li 1 ^ ArusrsrfLi o! ihs AblpDiiM. lim fUiHTrt oe 

or Ua r>Mk£i. m«i atm™., r«a^ sTtS* 

Cblrlifu^iialMCffdh* VsCamjta^^ -r« w ™ 

VYe can thus father exccaiingly littJe positive 
infammtion from the older referenooa The more 
recent niaterial for ohMu-ratEon Is also sttu OCanty 
and mn^jdgto. The following may be recarded 
^ certAJB, ^ far it (?><». The Iwliof in souls 
fa^iiam) forms for tbcee ironies the tionz of 
^1 tliflir eupcrnatnml ideas. The spirlta of tliO 
dead axe thoimht of as ilemons which are for the 
m«t part boetlle, or at leiut torrifyui i^scldom in- 
jtiod aplrita stand over aimiiisE. these 

evil demons, 

^ fcUjvJjw. of Uw &AI 1 . 
p«a isLiodB, ,UIV ABhuim* el Lbs Tupta tb* Ksmvrr of lb. 
Ipurins^ Dtib_iiiKH.C llw Trinos do «v ftmf ■ 
■^UfuUsnl spirit wenklp lbs wak* ua rtp..lS(iSS 

The betiof in tljo inoftmatinn of Lho Kmlii of 
the dead in animals is widdy difEbsed. .laf^urs, 
anakes^ and In pariimlar birds like omras. hawks^ 
eagin, areftuch eonl-aniuioJe. Benldes Huxie there 
ora evoryw-here eplritnol heici^ of an indofinite 
Eiatore; oobokls, which appear in animal or fn 
grotoMiue hoDM for™, but as a mle InvWWe to 
[he eye, manifest tliatnselvee in 'certain natural 
sounds, sncli as iti the echo, in the null in^ of the 
wT»d, or in nlglitly Munds of an indefinite kind, or 
have their Jieat m reiuarkable ruck torntacions. 
llm beet known are ilia forest demons of theTupis 
—Kaapom. Knmpim, and Ynrujiari—which were 
blapLed in tho papnlar gupetztitian of the ooloEliBEa, 
SimilAT boinCT dwell in ihu wstor as Kicantlg 
snakes or ersh-like monstan). 

Where a i^isJ * land of the fatlietB' in heaven, 
ox more aeldom in the lower tvorld., is acceptMl, 
iM souls of the dead retorn to it. Amonc tho 
tnbes the ^Uuis tlie «gii1a of ^niinorvi 

i^'IueJi ccMTitAt Onu uotlinir Ln ths thiujilflr-fltcirrrt. 
As fsJH net; Stan, they clianOT their places. Certain 
wnflt^latiDns—to particular Orion, Uie Oxomu 
1 IsukIqs, the atillcy W*y--^uu regarded av repre- 
oentobonz of behigs or objects of niythicfil ncriill- 
cance bettmutog to t h g primeval iLme. They ill ns- 
trato in this wayinddenta to the activity of the 
cnJti^-hjaraes m the coomogohind Ec^mL 

rheAe pMples have not aiivajicod to a deification 
of coauito uudios nnd natural ixiwera. Even the 
sun and the moon have remained, in spite of their 
perso^carion in the myth, vHthogt tignificaore 
for the rehuions ideesL Atmoipheno phenomena, 
too. have betm htCe obsgrred^ a fact winidi ntob- 
abJy IS Donnevtod with the gTcat retuiLojity of iLm 
rainfall and thunderatoims thron^>'&>ut tlio whole 
^ntinent. In a fgw cases proof can he civoti that 
demon* or sjdtiLs of nature were suppacd to mani¬ 
fest themaelvas m thsH phccLomana. 

Amw to« HvttKi Tijpua ivnmiM Uiwlf la ito Ufbt. 

tirib^n laludHS kixiv HdMhHI* Wbn 
WbOl. ipii Uw rtiLn. Hh nibbow, taa. k 
wji^ rmnlal w u nil Iplrlt Lbal. rickiiH. (rnks, 

Oi Ufc* pnjiila fa Hr(jL-i»k 

!■ « mftUial —V s (fjpim'iMil or «k<trfo hE 


towards tbs devdopment of actual 
divinities and diving colin are to be found amoiig 
the Totooa, whok bosideB the spirit* of Ihcfr aaemv 
tors,, revered the sun and tho moon; and probably 
aiw uuong thn old tribes <4 Garico and of ths. 
north ciMst jaccurding to Tutor .Martyr, Oviedo, 
^man, and qtUenlL In later timoa, arnuuk' the 
Tokanaa of Kastem Bolivia, gocls of a'atox, of fin, 
of sickneeaeik, etc. ozu _ tuen tinned, and Uieir 
ima^ea Won wonhlpped to tomples nie-jins of 
aaiTLficse* juid dancos (according to 'Col. Luhre 
and I*. Anucrilja). But th«e detatls liavg not 
yot obtained adasilifie coullnuaLiDn. Again, with 
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regard to the Mcrifiee of bones which the Pata- 
goniatu or tribes of the Pampas are said to offer, 
we bare no exact infonnatioo. In indiridoal oases 
the mightj phenomena of rolcanie action hare led 
to dirine wonhip of actire rolcanoes. 

IbiM the Jtrmro ol Bcasdor ar* Mppowd to look opoe tb* 
rotOBiio C^jwbM M Um smI oI s sOk^ spirU, to wbooi Umt 
olTw M7«r. Amotm tbe A rm os n s, FuUa li the nd of thttadar 
Md «« rotosMMS. fcbonUnoto to him an tbe Cbamvas, Um 
ladtan of tha aonniMr Oghmitw, who ia Kks aiw 

tboqfkt of as d««lllB( la vSmaoaa. 

*^0 eaose of this imperfect derelopment of the 
belief in |[oda is probably to be sought In the 
entirely pnmitire oondition of agriculture in the 
whole of South America, with the excepti«in of the 
alooes of the Andes. Ai^cultural rites of a mag¬ 
ical nature, from which, as a rule, dirine oults are 
dereloped, do not easily arise among tribes who, 
though praothung primitire agriculture, may ret be 
said to follow an almost purely bunting or mdiing 
life, and owing to the perfectly regular change oi 
kinds of weather and the certauity of oc^ous 
^wwen, do not require bearenly belpen. Only 
under the more niggardly natural conditions of 
t^ high lands of tne Andes in Pern and Boliria 
did the farmer recognise his dependence on higher 
powers, at the hcacTof which be placed the sun-, or 
li^-god. 

The myfAofopy of the South Americans, now un¬ 
fortunately only partially known to ns, seems to 
hare been more plentiful then might have been 
expected from their crude religions ideas. The 
moat that wo know comes from more recent times; 
still, eren from the 16th cent, we poeeew a com- 
paratirely complete eoamogony and cycle of heroic 
legend of the eastern Tnpis, related by TbeveL 
Cotmarmpkic, Paris, 1574 (in extracts in Ddnis' 
f'U« 6r4*ilienme, Par^ 1851). Farther, wo hare 
fraraente of a creation-legend of Um Tainos, ac¬ 
cording to Peter Martyr. The aubeequent mis- 
rionary period has supplied us only with scattered 
and nnrmiabte materuu. 

It was not till recent times that more raluable 
sources were again famished by the inrwUgatkms 
of trarellers, such aa D’Orb^y (for the Yurakar^ 
of Iloliria), Brett and E. im Tbnra (for the tribes of 
Guiana). Cardus (for the Gnarmjos of Boliria), ron 
den Steinm and Ehrenreich (for the Bakiriris, 
Pares*is. and Karayas of Central Brazil), Lena (for 
the Araikans), Borba (for the Kain^ng of the 
Ges linguistic stock of South Brazil), a^ others. 
Of great importance is the so^alled Inmpari myth 
of the Uaop4 tribe, communicated by StraJ^ 
{Bol. toe, /tiU,, Rome. 1890), the only com¬ 

plete legend handed down regarding the worship 
of a aecret society. A critical collection of all the 
materials discorered up to the present time was 
giren by Ehrenreich in his Mytken und htgtndtn 
der •itdamer, Urvdiktr, Berlin, 1905. The myths 
deal in the main with cosmogony, the sroik of 
ereaUon of the cultore hero or heroes, conceived 
of as brothers, who bring to mankind the useful 
plants, fire, and other pnssfssions, and appoint 
the course of sun and moon. The sun or highest 
bearenly being, thonjUti of as a magidan, is placed 
at times, as the procreator of the heroea, at tne be- 
mnning of the nnealogy, ay. Monan of the Tapis, 
Kamusnini of the Bakairis. A destmetiou of the 
world by flood or by world-conflagration occurs 
more than once (see Andree, Flutmftu), The 
story of the birth of the hero brxHhem with Um 
motive of the immacnlate conception, the death of 
their mother, their combats with monsters and 
sritb one another, their ascension into heaven or 
descent into the lower world, offers many parallels 
with myths of the old wurkL Still, thm can be 
explained from the simOarity of the view of nature 
lying at the basis of all these myths, which 
is always connected with the sun and moon mad 



their relation to each other. The heroes them¬ 
selves am often immediately recognizable aa per¬ 
sonifications of thm stars, as, e.y^ the pair of 
brothers Keri and Kame among the fiakairu. 

^On tks other hand, there are nndoubtedly many 
North American and even East Asiatie legendary 
elemeuts which have wandered to South America, 
probably following the Padfio Coast. In like 
manner there are common elements in the stories 
of the heroes of Peru and Eastern Brazil which 
can be explained only by immediate influence of 
the ono people on the otnM. 

Lnsasiraa—J. C. MUIot, Qtttk. 4tr mmmkmm. Urrdigt^ 
WWN, Bu«l,lM7; B. Is Tksra. A m mm tAt tndiami i/ Gm i m ma , 
tw w fcw . UM; Barbosa ttodriipM*. nrmndttba swsaiwnm, 
K. voo (Isa Stslaaa, U»Ur dtm 
trJbrmMtmt. Bvtta. UM; P. Bbrcnrekb, Byitoa wU 
Lt gm iUm Srr midmmtr i e m mitcAtn tTfroOgr, Berlin, lS06w This 
wore oootaiiis aboadant t~ " 

Utaraturv, mm Waits, A 

Ldptiz, IMS; eL also tha TariooB_ 

Kaiuw, Sfaa PM mmd Pnmnt, Oanl 


natarlaL for oldar 
JfatwntBUr, Ul. 

^toal BMiieak, «4r. 
t^ieoo, p. ties. 
Ehrevrcch. 

AMESHA SPENTAS. — A designation for a 
specific class of beings in the Zoroastrian re¬ 
ligion, oorroiponding to the idea of archangels in 
Judaiim and Chriatianity. Um name Uterally 
means Mmmortal Beneficent Ones/ from Av. 
awukt (read amenta-), 'undying* and epenta, 
'botmtifnl, beneficent* (from root sm-, 'to in¬ 
crease, benefit’), and the form appears in Pah- 
lavi as Amknupand, read in later Persian as 
Amekaepand, As a class• designation the title 
Ametka Spenta does not occur in the metrical 
G&tbAs, although the Ameaha Spentaa theniMlves 
are constantly referred to singly, or in comjiany, 
throughout these older hymns; but the actual 
tiUe does occur in the prose GAthi of the Yasna 
UapUnshAitl (FasM, xxxix. 3; cf. xlii. 6). and is 
met wiUi often in the Younger Avesta ana in the 
subaeqaent Zoroastrian literature. 

The Amec^ Spentas are oouceived of aa at¬ 
tendant ministers waiting as servitors upon their 
supreme lord and sovereign, Ahura Nfazda, or 
Onnasd (cf. I^L FSS«A/-i /rydao, iL 55-59; hak- 
maa Yatht, iiL 31), with .whom they make up 
a sevenfold group, to which uumber tho divine 
being Sraosha is ahio often added (cf. Yaskt, iL 1-3, 
xix. 16~xiii. 83, x. 139, UL 1; Fosaa, IviL 12; 
BaadoAuAa, xxx. 29). In later usage the term 
Amtkatpand is more loosely employed, and some 
of the angels are called by this designation. Be¬ 
sides Sraosha, who is admitted to the group, 
who works in unison with them {Bundakukn, xxx. 
29), Atar, the Fire of Ahura Mazda, is spoken of 
aa an Amshaspand (Yasna, L 2). GAsdrvan, the 
soul of the primeval ox, though nsually spoken of 
oa an angel, is called an Amshaspand in Skdyast 
tASkAyast, xxiL 14. A later ‘KusU’ formula 
evon speaks oi si u ss, ' thirty-three,’ Amsba- 
spaoda 'Dieir nature ia that of virtues and abs¬ 
tract qualities penBonifird, and their names are 
FiaAa JUanak ' Good Thought,* Aska Vakukta 
* Perfect KishteousnesB,' /CkMkatkm Vairyn 
‘Wished-for Kingdom,* Spemta Armaiti ‘Holy 
Harmony,* IfamrraMt and Amenidt * Saving 
Health and Immortality.* The Greek writer 
Plutarch, in the let cent. A.D., alluded to them aa 
‘six gods* (#f Ars^, de Is, et Os. 47), and nHcdered 
their names respectively as ctissw, 4X4A«ia, efrepUa, 
TXaOrm, 4 vis frJ ro»t nXtSt i^fumisyms 
(w Tide, 'Platarrhua over de Amsaspands,' in 
F^humdei Frof. Boot, pp. 117-119, Leyden, 1901). 
He once mentions AnieretAt by name aa ^ksAptorot 
(miswritten as ‘AMAaret), and a centory e^ier 
Strabo (zL 8. 4, xv. 3. 15) unquestionably refers 
to Yohu Manah under the name (see Win- 

diachmann, * Die pendsebe Anahits odcr Analtia,' 
in Akkandlangtn d. hayr. Akad., phil.-philol. 
Clasae, vUL part 1, p. 38, Mnnieh, 1858), all which 
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goes to prove tiiet the eoaoeotioo wm well known 

at that period. This laUer tart, among nnmenma 
other*, la of weight in diaproring the theory ad¬ 
vanced by Danneateter, that the conception of the 
Ameaha Spentaa in Zoroaatrianiam waa late, atHi 
owed its origin to the inflaence of Philo Jodictta. 

The varkma attribotea which the Zoroaatiian 
acriptnrea apply to the Ameaha Spentaa are in 
harmony with the apiritaal qoalitiM repreeented 
by theae allegorical peraonificatiuna. Ihia will be 
manifeat at a glanoe, if reference be made to the 
Aveata {a,p. Yatna^ zzxix. 3; Vitparad, iz. 4, zi 
12; Yana, iv. 4, zziv. 9, IriiL S; Yatkt, ziiL 8^- 
84). The G&thio adjective* voAa 'good,' vaMiita 
*beat,' eotryo 'wisbed-for,' raen/a "holy,* which 
the moat common title* of the fimt fonr Ameaha 
SpcntM in the earlier period of the religion, be- 
tome in later time* atanding epitheta, practically 
indiapenaable to the qnalitie* to wUch they are 
added }n way of nearer definition. The laat two 
peraooificationa, llaonraUlt and AmereULt, have no 
atanding attribotea, bat are commonly mentioned 
tomther a* a pair. 

Tlie Ameaha Spentaa were Ahnra Mazda’s own 
creation ( Yasht, L 25; JKnJtarf, tr. Sanjana, 
p. 103), and their fnnction i* to aid him in the 
guidance of the world (YatAi, ziz. 10, L 25, ii. 
1-15; Vendidad, ziz. 9; BandoAuhn, L 23-28). 
They are invisible and immortal (ZMaharf, tr. 
Sanjana, pp. 47-48), good mien, given of good, 
ever living and ever bestowing (Ytuna, zziv. 9). 
They have their Fravaahia, which are invoked 
( YaiAt, ziiL 82). Thev reoeiva special worship in 
the ritoal, and are said to descend to the oblations 
upon paths of light ( YaiAt, ziiL 84, ziz. 17). They 
dwell in paradLw, where at least one of them, 
Vohu Manab, sits on a throne of gold ( Vendid^ 
xix. 32): bat they are not infinite and nnpropor- 
tioned like their Lord, Ormazd {DinJbarf, tr. San- 
jana, o. 114). They are spoken of as the given 
and nuers, moalden and oreneen, protecton and 
preaerven of the creation of Ormazd ( Ya*At, ziz. 
18). For that reason the goardianahlp of some 
Miacial element in the nnivene is assigned to each. 
To Vobn Manah is entmsted the care of asefol 
animals ; to Asha Vahiahta, the fire; to Khshathra 
Vairy^ the sapervision of metals; to Spenta 
Armaitl, the goardianahip of the earth, whose 
spirit she is; and to HanrvaUt and AmeretAt, the 
care of water and vegetation (SAdya^ Id-SAdyatt, 
zv. 5; Grtai BnndaAitAn, tr. Danneateter, in L* 
Zeud-Av^a, iL 305-322). The precise natare of 
the relation, in each case, between tntdary genios 
and element, has been varkmsly ezplained. accord¬ 
ing to the stress laid upon the physical or the 
smritnal aide of the concept; bat it is certain that 
me association and the double natare are old, 
because the twofold character may b* seen fore¬ 
shadowed in the Githis, and becomes pronoanr^, 
m the later tezu aapeciaUy. on iU physical side, 
bach Ameaha openta has a special month assigned 
to bis honoor {BtmdaAisAH, zzv. 20). Each bis a 
special dav as holy day (5irdail, L 1-7). Each has 
a special flower, ay., white jaamine sacred to Vohn 
Manah, the * basil-royal* to Khshathra Vairya, 
mask to SpcnU AxmaiU (BaadhAuAa, zzviL i*). 

It is impossible hers to eater into a detailed dia- 
casaion of the functions of each of the Ameaha 
Spentaa. the first three of which bestial group 
are males (or rather, neater according to tha 
grammatical gender, not saz), and thaUst three 
females; hot it is soffleient to indicate tha fact 
that thMe ezalted penmnificationa play an im- 

f ortant r5le as archangels throoghoot tne entire 
istory of the Zoroastrian religion, and are opposed 
(nor* parthmlariy in the later development of the 
faith) VjT six antagonists, or corresponding arch- 
fiends. Aka Manak, /ad^ fiowra, yOakAaitAfa, 
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Taunt, and 2knri ( Vmdidad, z. 9-10, ziz. 43; 
F<mA/, ziz, 96). Tha Amshaspands i^l, never- 
theleaa, vanquish these opponents at the ti^ of the 
re^rreetioo ( YasAi, ziz. 90; BundoAitAm, zzz. 29). 

To draw parallels between the conception of the 
Ameaha Bpentas as a apiritaal band mgher than 
the angeU jAv. YoMotat), yet lower than the 
Sapreme Being. Ahora .Mazda, and the Biblical 
doctriM of archangels, is natural and has been 
done by some schotars, while others have empha¬ 
sized the like n esaea to the idea of the Adityas in 
ancient India. Opinions vary as to whether the 
resemblances are due to borrowing, or to some 
common source, or, again, to natural develo|>- 
ments. It is premature, ss yet, to attempt to rive 
adecision on this question, which is but a part of the 
whole problem 01 the influence of Zoroastrianism 
on oth« religions or its kinship with them. 

LmuuTinu.— PUII«r rsis t vecs s wtn bs hwiid la TscAsos. 

BMHat 0 n, la U«^r simI Knha’s Urmmdrim 4tr 

j *- Si** UW*. im ;Tsna*s«sUr, HmmmUt H 
187* Orwsjr* tt Jkfimam, ^ »-U. XSS-SIS, 
frsAiMWoa ss awTh . ParK imam- 
Cs M HAfWc, D$$ Oriaimst du rtmtisffimmiMmu. pol 

*4^^ Awntm troAmit, latrod. pp. 90-04, VatH U8l ; 
CasaftsUl. Jssiiysw^ JSXtroIaammtAt (tr. 

hoai rraech KafttaS Iw nras JsmsspllL pn. 4 S- 40 ,7*-7|i. 

mm/ 4m X*a AUmmmJtn Am Grmmmn, IL tZO-lM; 

Q, 44-49 ; Cray, ' Tbs Doebls Sators <A tbs 
Iraaisa Aiebai«als* ta A/lw'rU. 844-87?^ 

A. V. Wiluaks Jacksok. 

Rabbinio Hebrew to designate, either collectively 
or individually, thoas who were ignorant of the 
Law, and mueiesa as to its obaert'ance. It is almost 
invariably a term of reproach. lu literal miwning, 
'people of the land,* may suggest that its originis 
s i mil a r to that of th* words ‘pagan * or * heathen.* 
In the or it occurs several times, bat never srith 
th* significance which it afterwards acquired (of. 

2 K 24‘«. to 9*, Neh 10«). 

Our chief authority for the use of the term is 
the Mishna, where it frequently occurs (see list of 
jiassam given below), and in these pamoges the 
‘Am Aa-orcf is, as a rule, contrasted srith the^dfiA/r 
I companion) who had bound himsrif to a very strict 
observance of the Law. In all matter* regarding 
questions of tithe or of * clean and unclean * the 
‘Am Ao-orsf is not to be trusted. Thus we find it 
stated in the Mishna t * He who takes it upon him¬ 
self to be a HdbA/r sells neither fresh nor dry fmita 
to the ‘Am Aa-orcf, bays from them no fresh, does 
not enter into their house as a guest, or receive 
them as guests within hb walls* (Desw**, iL 3). 
The majority of the passage* in the Mishna deal 
srith similar topics m connezion with the 'Am 
viz. the fact that he must not be trusted 
in matters concerning the agrarian iasrs and ritual 
parity. One passage, however, is a notable ezcep- 
tioo to this, and is of peculiar interest as sbowiim 
the feeling of the earlier Babl^ on thb point, u 
b the well-known saying of Hillel : * No boor (to) 
is a sin-fearer, norbthe^m Ao-orcf pious'(AfiotA, 
iL 6). In order, however, to obtrdn a definition of 
the ‘Am Aa-artf, w* must turn to the Bab. Talmnd, 
srhere the follosring pimsage occurs {B'rikAdlA, 
476) t 

‘^WbolsM *As>As arwt Oa* tbu 4 om aotmlhtoordlBMT 
food bi * iteto ol Htaal yiwitr.* TKam mim tbs v«inli of K 
Mdr; bat tbs VOdtSmtai mjr, “Us tbat doss sa« Utbs bis 
trails pvops i l / .* “ Who Is 011^4 m A#-sr«yf Om tbs 4 doss os* 
rssd tbs flbsais* atorabie sad svsalae-** tbsss srs tbs words 
of B. ITl rssr. B. Jotkam ssn, “Oas tbst doss bo 4 pat sa 
tbs pbylacisriss." Bse Amsl asy*. “Oas tbst has as* tbs 


sc4s«iss“ Bse Amsl ssys. “Oas tbst has as* tbs 
I bis jCsrassL“ B. 5suisa ssn. “Oas tbst bssaoS 
- —— «a bfi door.** B. Xsihsa bsa mya “Oas tbs* 

bss obOdioa, sad dess aoC sdacats tbsai hi lbs stady of tbs 
Lsw.** Otbsn asy. “ e*sa If bt bsrs rood sad tssrat, ys« If bs 
bsTsBotssi tirl s t iS wUb wiss ta hs Issa *4si *0 orsy . "* (OL 
siss llkb. S*lm, tz*. Of(t*a, CXo, wbsts Ibis posaies eocoa attb 
““ vsrtstiwM^ 
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From it waay itpiKu thmt iha 

"Am Ad-anff Dw Fc^puileij tty the R&bVu t* a. 
Iwmon wbO' wu HDotleloEnHl n«f;lect tbp rjuriQU3 
eiMetmvfi'N bi the C#4w, lunl thn goticr^ attitode 
□f tbs I'bAr]:MB «9 U>wi>pdi him n* onb of oo{it«inpt 
aiird As wd hsra Been^ the ffditMr in 

w«n«d 4tiniui»t hAViug intctcotliH irith him^ mod 
it nAtnnjjj followed tint i nteraairinp; ijvtWMii 
the twe clusen ms n»^;vd.«d with tbe (nYftt'est 
(]ii)fair<mr. ' One thml RiVni bis danf;hlcT liO. iulT' 
rin^e to AO ft. Mur uii«*l to Ky, ' ia 

ids li he Juul boniul her luiU set her WloTA ft llofl' 
(BftU Ptm^ 4DA1i. ItL nnntber plux it ia eteted that 
tbe ‘Aathaitft^ » dinquftli IH ad for Afttlfti,^ in cftrtAin 
capiuiLtuiB, which lui! eni|xaeni>tBd qoder six Iteida^ 
vix. [i} he mUBt not he appointed to jeccire^ ciri- 
(Itnee; hii own oridence u not to ha fte««ptjcid; 
(3} a «cret moat Dot be Dontided to him ; i4> be 
niUAt not be nppobilcd aa the {pianJiiui to orpbftiiH ; 
(ft) he mnntr not he appoiatM ns overeetef of the 
charity box ; it ia not neht to aeeompftny him 
on ft jonratij {Boh. T*-f(th, 41jh^, and ILind]i''t com- 
Euent, oW foc^). The attitude of hostility waa 
Apt^^titly jnatanJ, aa wonld appear, amoaj^ other 
paMRaj'i'tt, Fttatii tlio aftylnj^ or R. ^Aj^hft whUh 
Oocnia jnat befaro the cited ftbore. Ele 

la re{ivtted to have aaid, *tVheii t waa fin ‘Ant 
ha^r*4 i UHOd EO any, " Wonid that 1 had] a taltnid 
^tihdm ('dijicipio of the wiae,' ’aChDlar''J, and } 
would hito him like an Or ojftiin, ft little 

later, 'The halted with which the ‘Am Armrtf 
hatft* the tainttfiS A'ltAdminf ia i^reator tlian the 
liatted with whtoh tile boatlico hata larael' {fiab. 
toe. cit.). These posB^ea offer a ^ollicieuL eapliir 
nation of the wurda in Jn 7** *Thhi p^onki who 
Imoweth oot tiio law are aocmaiMl,' in which we 
may nrolMblr hjc a tcftpenc© to the attitode of 
the FharitM?e* lowanlt the 'Am ha.art 4 . ^ionie 
diifenmee of opinion exUta ft* to the identity of 
the IfilbMrt with whom the ‘Am ii ao fre¬ 

quently 000 1 ran tocl in the hllHhna. fOiUrer and 
others identify the ^fShh^ with the Pbarijcca, 
nuLkinf; the twp terms practically aynoaiTuowi. 
Others aro mther inclined to roftard the ^abhir 
aa a nuuiibftr of aomn kind of relt^na guild hoatid 
to ft strict ohaervance of tbu Law, But one thing 
is (icrreetly dear, vU. that the H&hi^r waa not 
necessity hltnnelf a rnfiapf thotigli ho 

might LncidnutrUlybeouc, 'Thuiwouldftpfieftrfrom 
tiie foUowiiig (iftBaaj^ -r ■ Ha who wnnld take npen 
Itimadf the dccrcee of the ftAWKlatlon (AaMiinvJ'Ak 
mast do MO in the prcaeoce of three even 

If he Is ft tnfflihi he mdal do it in the 

jireaenoe wf thfee hshh^ftm* (BaK Btkkor. 30fi). 

Two pnasftgts may be cited which nprieiiiT %cx iodi- 
rate ft law hostile attitudo tOWftfdle the 'Am Aa-nns*, 
Tbe Unit une is fmen do H. <od. 

Sehoebter, p. the other is from the Midmsh 
JiTAlr Afi-^iriiM J^yuz, In the first of tfaeae we 
an told that it is not right for a man to aay, * Lire 
the wiw mail,, hut hate the dUcipleo, love the dia^ 
ctpieSi but hale the 'AMA^i^^mf *{ oat love tbeoi all, 
ai^ hate The hereticsajid apoatatea and Luformera. 

An attempt has been made to aitigato the 
severity uf the sLatetnents coneemlng the *Am 
ha-aft^ which have been quoted above, by eug- 
geating that in reality they refer to iaformen; and 
jholitiw eiemiea {see Alontefioro Letturta] 

and Kooenthftl, cited below k, but sufficient evidence 
fnr Ihu is not forthccrtuing; and the quotation 
given above from Ab<Ah do Ji. Nathan seems to 
{K)lnt in tht' coutiary dtrectlou. ThU also appeari 
to be the view of the writer in the JA, who states 
as his wpinluD tliat 'there can he no doubt it was 
this contemptuoue and hostile attitude of the Ph^- 
saiu adioobi towards the inftlaiSa that Was the thief 
cftUM! nf the tnnmpbant pciw^er uf the Christian 
Church.' A new and imleptradant inveatigaiion 


of many winta connected with the "Am An^arcf 
is to be foimd. in the noently putdiehed work of 
A, fiUchler, dted below. 

UrmsTUfta^insiMia JVjiwi, [.A^U-t,a,i9.i. rkS, U; 
r. U ifa'aSfr lit Ic, It. 4 , W^^iga, IL 7 , 

r, 0, J&fmM, U 14, ftMA, IL S, lA 10, jfffrsi^lk, LL S, tKnnfiiL 
m, e, TMdntl, IT, S. VIL I, S, 4, fi, ttlL L I, S;. JTdlAiiUnD., 
tl ft fHibw rwti. IT,jiTqL hiw. lu. i«s: Bsk m, 

sbt, S«t^ Be, Ghtie, na, i Ba iw mrr, BSo, fioia 4tilJL 6*, 
t^vtUna hasw, IT, ftKU ds &. A'otiM. tA. Aiiuc:he«T, 1ft flsi 
sftir ftr-SHOiihi. Kitbeai t^Fs ft r^ tSOB.;. Haa- 

bsirefT AB’ IH^ V; Cdcif', Ur^rift ul: It SKethal, 
£flt Ik SPtuh M. AHSwri^ E^ta; UwtsfimE, titM. Lmt, 
IftIML IPTn^BOl; ,/£,ftS,: FrtedUiu^r, BnbtiAninpimft. ft 
(IWJ, cb. ft> Aft BftcUsr, Dotgomith 'Am 
.laarfrCtSWk. iJ. LBONAKb FftSfi, 

AMIABILITY,— The adjective 'nmiahle' Is 
ohvinudy tbo Lat. ttma&UiM modified in tnuismlK- 
Hioa through the Krencli. It u thtia elymulugi^ 
cally oquivalent to fowiAff, denoting tliftt whicli 
is adapted to excite the sentiment uf lave in fuiy 
of its varied fonns. It has therefure beim oegar 
tuonoHy appiEed even to thingift as, In Pi, 8*^ 
' IfoW lunkable are thy tab^Bclee 1 ’ But now 
it ia tiBcd almcMt exclusively in drsciibe peraems 
and personal chftTACteristica In thii nae it has 
fortunately naver degenerated by application to 
vliftraetDrisLlcs Lhat ate loved by cumt^ mindn, 
Tlmi^ in its psychological aswt, amiability oom^ 
pr^heuds both the naturiU difiposiduna and tiie 
acquired habits which, being themsulvea nf the 
nature el love^ an calcnlateii to evoke the same 
sentiment in others In ctiiical i^d religious 
value amlalulitT may therefore chum the rank 
that ia Bccaided tn love ; and thu evciutiim uf 
moral Lntclligeucu has. always tondcrl towards [bat 
ideal in which love is recognised m the supreme 
pdndple and inspiration of all moral ity. 

J. Clark Murjiay, 

AMITAYUS or APARIMITAYUS (Tibetan 
‘The Ihjundlees or Evertaating 
Idfe,' ut one of the mystical or auperhuman Eluddhas 
iDTcnted in the thelstio development of Buddhwn 
in IndiL Bis worship was wido-spraul in India in 
the Midille Ago, attbmtgii hltlierto nunoilced, fur 
the writer found his image freqocnt in the ruiEis 
of medicrval BiiHfdlilHt temples in mid-Indis^ In 
'Rbet. where the cult of a ehwe of divinities v^th 
nmilaf attribute*, namely, the fugna of Lonravity, 
had long been prevalent, his worship baa Wome 
very pcpnlar aa a auppeaed means of prolonipug 
thu narLbly life of votnricK, Bis image is to be 
Meeu in neoxly every' temple in Tibet; it la also worn 
in imateCs. and carved oo jwks by tile wajaide, 
Uo is specifically invoked iq the prayer-lioga which 
ftuUerfrom every point of the compass, nnd lie is 
specially wonhlppM is that Nicratusntsl rile,, the 
sck-collcd ' Enclianstof Lftimitm,^ where consecjrntcd 
bcead ii SDlnmnly paHakciLof 1^ tile oongrcgation. 

Ue U eDnsidcnHl to be an active reHex or emana¬ 
tion uf the divinely meditative Buddlia, Amit^liha 
fs«e AmstJuniiA), who sita iEoposaively in the 
Wwitnrn FaradUe (5«jiHdlwff). 

Be is repimuced in the Huue posture as Ids 
i^totype AnuLAhlia, nut, bowaver, a# an iscetie 
Bnddlift, but crowned and adorned with thirteen 
umamenCa, and holding in hi^ hoitdii the vase of 
lifs-giving ambrosia, which is one of the eight 
Inck'com^ling symbols imnnyaVa} of anclwt 
India, and the veaael fur boly water on Tibetan 
aEtaxft 

LmaTcma-.^. ^cbtsElstwelL BvAOirm {■ 7\Z«t LdOiL 
i«ft p- IfS I 1_ A Wsdft^ JhKklSini, Tibrt, LtwL Xm, 
Hk sift ns, 4 tl, fAsM sad in IPOft 

M, Uf, ^ L, A, WAbSELL 


*AMU, 'AhlMI The Word '(Maiu* (ci, 
ioX etc.} is comnion to sU the Senaitic Inngnagta, 
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kml most have bevn foond in the original tongue 
from a’hkh they are sprung. A oompariaon of its 
meanings in the dialed, together with a stndy of 
the Mictal organiaation and migtona beliefs of the 
aereral races, leads to the oondwoo that the word 
denoted originally a male relatire in the preceding 
generation. The Semites passed once Lorough a 
stage of fraternal polyandry, and in such a society 
the distinction between father and paternal ancle 
la impossible. The mother’s polyanorona hnahand, 
who might be either father or ancle, was known 
by the (^lld aa ‘amm. Of. Gn 10** where Bfu- 
‘ammi b eqairalent to *aon of my father.' and the 
phrase rpp Sa 'p«] which alternates with Si 
tTOM. The name * ancle ’ was natormlly applied to 
male deities, as ‘ father' was in later times. Long 
after polyandry had passed away 'amm continued 
to be nsM as a title of deity; and aa it lost it« 

I irimitive aasodationa, it teod^ more and more, 
ike Baxd, Adon, Melek, and other epithets, to 
become a proper name. The l^atabAn people in 
Sooth Arama designate themaelrea In tbcir in¬ 
scriptions aa 'ChiMren of *Amm'(C 7 iS). joat aa 
their neighboars the Sabseana designate tliemselres 
as HWaff /fiaajroA, showing tl^ among them 
*Amm had become a Divine name (cf. Uommel. 
ZDifG, 1S05, p. 625; Glaser, MUteilnitfem dtr 
rordemsiatuehm GttiUtehaft, IMlO. iL p. 21). 
According to II. Rawl. 54, 65, V. 46, 11, Emn 
(aNergal) was a god of the land of Suhi on the 
west 81 ^ of the E^hrates (ef. Sayce, RP^ 2nd 
aer. UL p. xi; KAT* 481). According to 
{(fammurabi, iii. p. Ixr), ^ammu m 'Ammi is 
written with the determinative for 'god* in the 
name of the king Ijammorabi. The proper name 
Dor-'Ammi, * Fortress of *Amm.' also indicates that 
*.\mm is rcjmrdcd as a deity fih. n. 252). A trace 
of this meaning also lingem is Heu in the furmola 
c; *nS, ' by the life of the Uncle,' which ia parallel 
to m nV and avr fr. 

How far this process went can be determined 
only by a atody of the propw names oompoonded 
with 'amai in all the Semitic dialects. Here the 

J irublero is oomplioited I 7 the fact that *amm has 
leveloped a namber of aecoodary meanings, and so 
it b not easy to determine what b ita aignificance 
in any mven com{)oand. When fraternal polyandry 
rave place to monogamy and poly^puny, and the 
father became a recorambb relative, o^m, which 
hitherto had meant 'nuaband' (cf. Jer 3*, and old 
Bab. aaara), came to mean 'father,' a^ *amm 
received Uie more specific meaning of ' paternal 
nnde.' Thb b a common meaning in Arab. (ef. 
5«a/ *amm for 'wtf^' liL dao^^ter of 'paternal 
ancle'), also in Min. and Salacan. From thb 
•amm came to mean any relative in the aaceoding 
line on the father's side, jnst aa ' father* wav ased 
to denote a remoter ancestor; then it was tued for 
'relative* in inmeral. It b naed in thb sense in 
one of the Tell el-Amama letters (Whiekler, 45 **). 
Jensen also cites an instance in Babylonian {iMBi, 
1902, eoi. 695 f.). In Gn I7“, Lv 7** * 23**, Nn 

V> 15**, F.X 31**. Lv 1»>« SI*-* 'amm cannot mean 
* people.' bat onlr * kinsman.' Lo^'ammU, the name 
of liosea's ehtkf, moat mean primarily * Not my 
kin.’ inasmoch aa it was mven with reference to 
the mother’s adaltery. The Carthaginian profier 
name mb; [CIS 384) and Nabatwan ro 9 , CMywfs 
(Euting, Sin. /aacAr. 90** 358^ 355), may mean 
* kinsman' or * ancle,' bnt cannot mean ‘ peofde ’ 
(cf. Aram.-Talm. ssn aa a personal name). The 
6 n>l atage in the development of meaning was 
reached when 'asun came to doiote 'race* or 
* people'—a common naage both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

The noestiuo now arbea. Which of theae meanings 
b found in the nnroerooa proper names compoiuided 
with *amm? These namea are widely scattered 


through the Semitic races, and must have been 
one of the earliest types of name formation; it b 
nataral, therefore, to conjectore that in them 
'aaun has ita primitive meaning of * father-nnde,' 
and b used in aome caaes at Icaat aa a tiUe cd 
the Deity. Whether thb b the fact ran be de¬ 
termined only by an indiietive stndy of the namea 
in question. 

1 . The first class of 'Amiui-naines consbta of those 
in which 'Ammi b/of/oam/ 5y a noim, aa in 'Aaimt- 
Awd. In moat of Utese the translation ' people ’ for 
'Ammi givea a very unlikclT name for aa individnal, 
ay. 'Ammi-ef, ' people of t>od,'or ' peofde b God ’ t 
*Amm4-ba'aIi, * people of Baal,' or * |ieople b Baal'; 
and so with the other names given below. It b 
generally admitted, accordingly, that in all names 
of thb class 'Amm* has the sense of * kinsman' or 
'ancle.' 'Thb vbw b confirmed by the fact that 
compounds with A6i, 'father,' and AAi. 'brutber.' 
ran {mrallel to names with 'Ammi.' ap. Abi-d, 
*Ammi-e/; Abi-kud, Ahi-Aud, ‘Ammi-kud. The 
next qnestioa b, whether the epitlict 'uncle' or 
' kinsman' b understood of a human being or of a 
divinity. The answer to thb qaestion depends 
apon the grammatical relation m which 'Amnsi 
stands to the fallowing noon. There is high 
authority for the view trat it b a oonatroct with 
the old genitive ending which frequently survives 
in the construct state, ».a *A mmi-AiMf means * kins¬ 
man of glory,' which, like A5t-A«u/, 'father of 
gkiry,' means * glorkma one.* Thb theory b open 
U> many serious objections: (l)Tbb ronstnictm 
b a pure Arabbm, and there b no evidence that it 
exbted in the other dialects. (2) It b very unlikdy 
that any man should have been named Abi-Ei in 
the sense of ' father of God,' A5»-KoA in the sense 
of * father of Yah,' Abi-Ba‘al ia the sense of * father 
of Baal,'or Abi-MtUk in the sense of 'father of 
Melek'; and it b jnst as unlikely that ‘Ammi-El, 
*Ainmi~Ba*aJ, *Ammi-5ta, ‘Ammi^Skaddai mean 
respectively * unde (older kinsman) of God, Baal, 
Sin, Shaduai.' (3) These names are paralleled ^ 
names in whicn the same elements occur in 
reverse order, «.p. Eti-'am (2 8 11** 1 Ch 3* 
'Ammic/), Ba'af-'am, Aa-*am (FoA-'amT). A’oAti- 
imm«, 5Au/majtii-imsw. SAamtuk-iwtmt. There b 
no reason to suppose that j?/i-*am differs in mean¬ 
ing from *Ammi-A’f or Sa'tU-'am from 'Ammi- 
Ba'al, If the elements in these names are regarded 
as standing in the construct relation, they will 
mean resp^ively * God of ancle,* * Lord of nncla* 
These have no relation to their inverted counter¬ 
parts. and are most unlikely personal names. If, 
on the other hand, the nouns are regarded as 
standing in the relatioQ of subject and predicate, 
the compounds are synonymous whatever be the 
onier of the elements: 'Amm*-A’/ means * uncle b 
God,' and Eti-*am means 'God b uncle.’ (4) Coo- 
dosive evidence that 'Amm*, Abi, AAi, Dod 
I*uncle'), (‘maternal uncle'), ^am ('fatber- 
tn-bw'l are not coostructs before the following 
noons, b found in the fact that they are used in 
forming the names of tsomen. A5t-pw, A5i-f»oam, 
Ifa$KU-iaI cannot mean 'father of }oy.’ 'father of 
pleasantness,' 'father-in-law of dew.' but toast 
moan 'fath^ b joy,' 'father b pleasantness,' 

* father-in-law b dew' (cf. AAi-foi). 

If *A msM b not in the construct before the follow¬ 
ing noun but b the subiect of a sentence, a further 
pniblem arises as to the meaning of the vowel < 
which appears not only in Hebiw but also in 
Canaanite namea in the el-.Amama letters and 
in Babylonian. Many regard it as the sufflx of 
the first pers.; bat sgainst thb view are the facta 
that DO oUier prooommal suffixes are used in form¬ 
ing proper luunes, that the analogy of other namea 
leads us to expect a general affirmatioii in regard 
to the Deity rather Utan tha aiprasakiB of a per- 
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•ooal reUtioo to Him, and that th« f ia omittod in 
parallol forma, *.g. Rli-‘«m ^‘Ammi^Kl, ‘.dinmi- 
aa'al^ Ba'al-*am, Aihahalom^sAbi^akatom, Ab~ 
rammAbi-ram. Prnbablj, thfrefore, f ahoald ba 
regarded aa a modiScation of the original 4, the 
nom. ending. The ending 4 atill appeara in Ammu^ 
Utdim, Ammu-nira, Ammu-mbi, and other namea 
in Bab. and Aaajr. reoorda (cf. Heb. HamA-ial). 
U thia be ao, *Awtmi-4t moat be tranalated, not ‘ my 
onele b God«’ bat ' uncle b God.' 

Prom thb oonelmdon it foUowa that 'ifrnmt in 
all theae namea b not a deaignation of a homan 
ralatire, bat of the Deity. In anch namea aa * ancle 
b God/ 'ancle b glory/ ‘onele b Lord,' 'unde' 
can only be a title of a divinity. Thb ooncloaion 
b confirmed br the facta that Abi, AJ^ and other 
namea of relaaonship, except Bm 'aon' and Bin/, 
Bo/A 'daaghter,* invariably refer to a god; *Amm 
forma oompounda alao that are parallel to com* 
txmnda witn Yah, cf. *^ataii*B/and JthEl, '^4mini* 
XtMf and Hud-Yah. The cobatitation of Kti-'am 
in 3 S 11* for *Ammi‘El of 1 Ch 9 alao abowa con* 
adooaneaa that 'Aromi at the beginning of a 
oompoand b a Divine oame.^ The chmige b 
aaalugoaa to the varioaa anbatitationa for Baal 
ia the Book of Samael. Cf. alao ^fri-Aoif in the 
Heb. text of Eat 2^ 0** inatead of *Ammi-nadab of 
the Gr. text. 

Tba foUoninr naosaa baloea to Uila elMa * ttaola 

bOod' (No lS>>,ta lClia»ia*)-/au.thi(OMbk o< 

M a nbh tq wi . Bcfa^ TmxUt 6lm.m.-Siwk. p>. 6 ff.); Awmt Bm'mU, 
’ naeb b Locd.* aa AraiuMn ol tba Blddb Baphimtaa rcatoa 
(Aaharaafbpal, g. IlL lUL);‘da»M<.W,‘uida b jlorr^OS 
I 9 T ifri, a ki^ of OMbor. Kn I'* tt* ;« ■ tO* mA ■, 1 Ch 
•0: ‘JaMn/^nr. ‘aacb b whJta'T(tS g<cAA): 

(•T“"0V fX tba naoM of a bad b tba TeO al-Anaraa bttava 
(WhKkbr. 1U» UOM cf. AH-Yak aad 4a*aai); AmUftl^ 
oada b nUgbt* (Km. 77, laa. 10; Banar. Bol 4l«); 

Ammm miru. 'aaob b kiae ot Balntt la tba bmania 

Uttar* (WliKAbr.afl«lSa-lJO«l|raaMMbri. Tltaaittaimui); 
•Am-'Ad ( m aa iria xTX a Iowa of Aabar (Jos IIK*): dsM-Ain, 
* vaeto bgla’rOb. o< Kaobbtaao. K^r. U-Zait^ (A. SebaO, 
Ti!MUaSbom.-S/m,a,^m.); *d awb^ e< MB( ,*ancbb abaoSP 
(Ba tnitt 7 <^n Uaaabai. • ttaob b a Ktft*a(%*>^ 

ll»: toad -tzv, eL -rZtil 

X A aeoond elaaa of 'Ammi-compoomb conabta 
of namea in which 'Animi b fuliowed by a word 
that may bt tUker a verb in tAs ^rf. 3 ting, or a 
verbal noun, e.g. *A mmi-nadab. In namea of thU 
clans, aa of the preceding, *A mmi cannot be trans¬ 
lated ' peopla' Soch combtnatioaa as ' people baa 
bestowed,* or 'neople ot bestowing,' 'pmple U 
geoerooa,' 'pecmie u friendly^' have no aetiae aa 
namea of iadividoals. *Ammt mast here be trans¬ 
lated ' ancle.' or ' kinsman,' and b clearly a title of 
the Divinity that has given the child. Nearlv 
all the namea with ‘^tnini of thb class are paral¬ 
leled by compoai^ with Abi and AAt, where also 
the name of raationship b a tiUe of the deity ; cf. 
*Ai^i-madab, Abi-naaab, Al^i-nadab; *Aa»*rcna, 
Abi •ram, Aki^ram, The parallelism between 
*Ammti-tabad and Jtko-sabad ; *Am-ram and JiiAo* 
rwm; ‘Awuni^nadab, Jtko-nadab, Ckemotk-nadnbi 
also shows that 'Amnu b treated as a Divine name. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that 
ffammu, the Bab. eouivalent of ‘Ammi, b written 
with the determinative of ' god' in the name Qam- 
mnrabi. 

Those who take ‘Ammi as a eonatmct in the pre¬ 
ceding class ot namea take It also as a eoostract in 
thb dasa, and translate ‘Ammi-madab as * uncle of 
gt^roaitr *; bat all the obiectiacia urged awnst thb 
view in tne last class bold good here. Jtko-nadab, 
Ckemotk-nadab, Jekoram can oolr be translated 
'Jahareh b generema,' 'Chemoan b generoaa,' 
'Jahweh is high’; and oa thb analogy the only 
natoral tranalauooa for ‘Ammi-nadabtM'Am-ram 
are * ancle b graeroas,'' uncle b high.* 

Bssms or Ihb fanmboo art m tolbwa>-*dmai ( am sra. a 
Walmaa (BoMri. AifTuy, •A m mmY-m-M (4>ron bwikk 
ol Cpprr TWa to Uw KerpMsa lab of Ihralw («. a& 1190X 
aiiparvsUy tW aaaa as Urn (bh ia nama ‘Ammif l ato «B(Cf5ll; 


IM, U8L 179, SW aad ‘d a a town sr. a (od ot tba 



kaows*: ‘dsHto-Mtoire, ‘oacb b partoct* (aU X Arsbbwnw, 
HoouBtf, dJ7T M): 'AmmU-votMt'o, 'uada baa hatprd,' a 
Ibtoraa (Hoawnai. ABT Ml ■■ dai j w if ato, aa JamyiUa (WAi 
iii. iO, So. •■■Jobaa, Dttd t , So, tA, rvr. i)«idwBw “Ce*, an 
Arab (WAI hr. IT/Bo. It*; DaUtaoX /toradba, p. SOS; OL 
Abt-pour in Aaborbsalpal, / ta i aaaa. Hi. 07^; ♦Aa*ia( bwiia. 
*Biidahaa M iaaad , *a fl a b aa n (CIS hr.^* »A m n*a l a d to, *uarb 
b Doar,* a klag of Kadar(Aa>Mifhai>ipal. Jtaaaaai. Hfi. U); Am. 
m ( na da k.'aada baa bam y aa a r wia* CSx e», Ba lTt*7bnloM, 
Ka 4>*. 1 Ol tM 6». Eat tb gw (aecs. to LZZIX abo a kii« ol 
A aimciw Bm nt toaad by Aaburbaaipal (KB IL |x. S40); ‘AaHM* 
aia ag a , ‘aarJa b wtos,* a 8abaan (ct Hab. pcp); 'AaHal- 
lada^, 'naeb b rtohtMaa.' a SabM (BaL 63bXm 'Aanal. 
aa rf a ^ , a ktog ot tba 1 Djm. ol Babjrloa; *A ia i a a raw, or f/om- 
om-rahi, * oado b craat,’ a klfic ol tba I Dyn. ol Babyton; 
*Aia-CBat,*ttacbbblgli'(BaS>^M». Ea ISM, l Ch 6A*> >*. 
Ktr 10**X sbo aa AasrHaa (Jobaa, DmdtjtB, rot. t); *ABMai. 
aoaUto, 'oacb baa baard,' a l a b as a (Bnmiaal. ABT M); 
'AiaaM-tkanahi. * oneb baa h aa t oaod,* a Ha baa n (C/5 X7>. 

y, A tuira class of 'Ammi-formationa containa 
names in which 'Ammi is pneoded by a noun ; e.g. 
Eli-’anu Here also the translation 'people* for 
'Ammi gives no good aense, and the noon which 

S recedes is not construct, bat absolote. Eli-*am 
oes not mean * (jod of the people,' nor ‘ God is a 
people,' both ot which would be impoeaible namea 
tor an Individual, bat it means 'God w ancle.’ 
Once more the parallelism between Eli-*am and 
Eli‘Yak, Baal.'am and Baal’Yak, shows that 'am 
ia a Divine name. 

Tba loOowtor MUMS baloag to tbb lonnatioaAttorn (X SII* 
t9**X abo to a Pbtao. toaondbo (C/5 147X and to tba Bsb. 
mam Itm-Imma (Jobm, DwAm, laS*}; Ant-'am (1 Ob H*; mosa. 
tog?, poHtapa■>Amt-tom, *Aaa b tiaela*); JM»-«m, ‘BoU b 
asm‘(Ob. of Manbhnmi. O, rr.S; SchoU. fVaCat ghim.«ibat.X 
■iprob. QpVs, Balaam; /bit.‘«aHal,*aaaol naeb.*tbaproganJtor 
ol tba Amwionltaa (Oa IB**: eL art. Anoatra); Af-a m ma, 
' BIr b garb.* on AaayHan f Jobaa, Datit, 478. rav. $; 8U, ror. 
■): Z t mr i b a ma m , ‘Bwaatam-abaap b aacia,* a totwab Atayr. 
nama (Ctm TVtta BrtL Mum, hr. la. Has 8); Aa ama w (patbM 
•• r«A-«m, ' Jahoroh b naeb,' aa Aoayr. aanta (Jobaa, Dtait, 
m>); yttbt«.‘am, ‘aboiMiaaoa b naeb' (S 8 S*. I Cb I*) • 
Afar fta a iaT (Jotoio, /bad*. ISX obr. g; Baaold, Cafafaawr, v. 
IM); SoBU’b/tmmt, *K«bo H aw^* s Bab. nama litter- 
ctaaagtag with Sabu-amma aad Bobt.taoM (StrasHnabr. 
. V obtakadoBOO w r. a. 18 f.)^; 5biifoiawa fmoM, * Hbufaaaa b naeb,' 
aa Aotyr. Baaw (Jobaa, /baUr, tM^; SkaauuA-tmam *,* «*——**■ 
b WMsa* (Jobim Ibadf. ttSl); 5r famtr, ‘gift b aaab‘ («t 
*4cyX an Aoojrr. aaoM(Jobaa, ibada, Boo. 188, S8ILX 
4 . A fourth formation, in which a er^ ia tk* 
prrf. 3 ting, prtcedet 'Ammi, is represented, ao fmx 
as the present writer knows, only by ays.Ti, Re^ 
boam(l K ll*eic.),and(aA(>ATarAat)asaeognonien 
of the NabatJran Idng HArifat (Eating, BoA, Inockr. 
25, etc.). ThU U perhaps a late formation, and in 
it ‘am may have the late sense of * people'; bat the 
meaning ‘(Divine) ancle* U also possible, and U 
favoured by the parallel Rebab-YaJiu. The name 
trill then mean ' ancle U large.* 
c A fifth formation U foond when '.Ammi itprt- 
ettUd by a verb in ike impttf. 3 ting. Here belwg 
the Hi^ personal name*, opor, oyrr, ojav, and 
five town namea These are commonly believed to 
be a late formation peculiar to the Heb., and ‘am 
ia them U supposed to mean ' people*; bat Yatkdi- 
^mmu, * 'Ammi U lofty,’ occurs in an Amyr. text 
(C^m. TexiA Brit. Mut. Iv. 2, line 21 ); and cpop‘ U 
parallel to •rop’, and syzar to .'rxw; so that, even in 
thb class, the primitive meaning of 'unde* may 
still survira 

From the foregoing investigation it appears that 
‘Amm b one of the earliest and widest spread of the 
Eemitie designations of deity. It appear* in the 
Obelbk of Manbbtusu, wbijch Scheil dates xc. 
4500, and in the earliest period of all the other 
Semitic languagea It was originally a title like 
El, Baal, Aden, Melek, and most other Divine 
names ; hot in a number oi places where its primi¬ 
tive meaning was forgotten it developed into a true 
personal name. Among the Hebrews it sraa treated, 
like Baal, Adon, and Hebk, oa a title of Jahweh. 
It b found most frequently in the early period, and 
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PQ nvnea of thii M>rt were coined daring tlio 
iwriod cqreTEd by tba OT^ fiee Ammomtks, 

EjnUTm.— tJcfrabonrK'., RKS IL ItA ; 0« jQOfi 'Obbt <!> 
Met oL luA, tiUr vHwwfMb Ufbnttm^ 
lA&ii G. B. Cr«*. tn Uitm Pnptr I(amt4, ISOG, «ii. 

il^, 7^^ : XiftMAMm da ]iBH. ti^ t^l.; 

Hatmncl, fitter, tUf^if/ertma UW, Wff-, MIW 

dUfwfhmHA, p. 1£4j utk (lAWK Jeoufl. XA L 

(^Jl. llUQ^ p. «TD, IXH, cAOKL; KerliHir, r>i;i 

rtUffwBnigttiA. Sfdttiiiaif iJtr Gir, UtT, p. f It. j 

Krealtel. ' Ou Venrududunawem Dp/ XA THT^, Uiei^ CSOSL ^ 
tanamuia, Lmtm int, 1 Wr 11. 84 ] Mordt^ 

iruB, XTiMG, llTl, h 1X7: Iftnla.^nr. l?7e; 

KHtlu.tuif In Stadia- iea£, u xs; ttdktpLTtiu. zd^o, 

IKX, p. 4BT. XnM Peiira^ zi^ IMitrang (Lr Jkia., JnatArVtfa, 
lliT^ p, XC; Seyn, KP^au. JiL p. xJ- W. R. Saltii, Riaaivi^, 
lUe, p. TIL: wtmuLtiHfli, aKt-i 

P" *80*^ Lewis Bayles Paton* 

AMMONITES^— During the period nivered by 
Uie Qld I'exiAinenl litemtare tbo Ammabitaii [Hxii- 
piecl the eastern wriinn of tho repon now known 
u the BdljbA- Dt S*’ deN:ribos. their territo^ b 4 
^the wlioJo Hida of the turrent of JabbAq, un the 
cidea qf the hi! t-oountiy/ t.e, the region about the 
upper eouree of the moileni W<vdy fcL Dt 

3^, Joe 1^. Joe 1:3^ Epeaiu of tho toTrna of Je'zjGr 
end 'Arb'erunuirking thefrontlAr between Ammon 
and lireel. Js'tir U lUw ntuned in Xu £1** accord' 
ing to the Qr> text |BAFL}. It Ln deKribod by 
Euwbtiu ud Jerome ee R.m. wetut of 

PbiliulrJpbia {Kabbah) end 10 tLni. from Heehbon. 

I Ca pretnee Jocatiim nod aleO tbat of IteV^^e not 

yet been determined. The capitnf city of the 
eoantry wea Kabb&h., or Rehheth benfr-^AmmAn^ 
at the head^watoT* of the Jabbiki {cf. Dt 3", Joe 
13“, a S IV la*'** I7“» I Ch Jer 49*^, Exk 

Sl*^ SSi*, Am 1^*). It Wea febnik by Ptolemy 
Pbilade]phue{u,€r Md r«eivf<d from him 

i La G reck nemo af PbiLulei phijb Ite modem Ambie 
name of ^Atnmau ie a eurviTeJ of the encLent oeme 
of the land. The other Vjiwob MLnnkb end AbAL 
cbcTunlm em mentioned is Jg 11**.! 

If) regard to thia people tiiore am no native 
Hnuraa of fqfqrmatioQ. Ev'en iiucriptiona ere 
wholly lacking. Onr knowledge of their religion, 
aecordingly, moat he derived from the acanty 
noticea of the OT anil from the alluslona in certain 
Aaayrian inwilptioiw. 

Aneardlnc tq Qq. tb* uoiAsn of Ifo^ ud AimuD 

VBM arqi ci Lot b; Ut t«4 dauglitcn. ttwr mtv ihu iwift 
nlatad t« Inal (cL Dt m uiq HnJ Kijqbltw tw 

OtdnlAli h VtutsJiinj Irf pq^TPOT DUIM* ud bj Uw llMlta lucrin- 
tfaqi, wbicb fi wnttn In a dU;^ iImM fitalltkal trim lUbnir, 
In Uh wot at Uto AQiJk>CiblLu It la TrMin^ m. ({]■. wguf 
au» KahUb <1 a llilL QAbAo (l S loa). £UU (171^3^ 
Rsnx Aa'amia a E Bate ud ffuaub rsbuiflaieur. 

a. Buijiu {THttui rciEMt, aav tfadM /■»., i*f. 
1*^ Pwlolhi (MBBac&rtlb, TVehh. It. ij; Efvhaddoa, frofan 
PVUM, V. Ul Amtninadbi {j - - ■ - 

■earVL ffiK EL fL teOl Bob 

^Uudlr|aa[»mBS|ii^_----„ 

Hknalili. Abll-cboiaBtlBL all td Ml culf ialorpnfaj 

ftimi tlw llabnrq. 

t1>i AnuiwiiliUt mr* a wn of dw luio mw a| Samttfe 
adgrallM t« qUefa latul wWond, ual taiir Moiaiiioat at 
tliB! Jerdaa did Ml low pnetda latiora H3<^]miloe at 
Ava^fiinir to in dlapa^Miod a pooiilf ItBainii u Uw 

firTO VUTIPiiliIt i 4 tCUBI « tte Boi4»1bL whka 11 tea bam np- 

paaod la kksuly wlili tte Zadn Is Itu of da !«■ (eJ. IH pi]L 


Amnrila Uaid« at .iliiieM ia« lw4^tM ooDaual^ tei tte 
had ol tte AbdDHiluetter <tld widleburb ixiia v 

Xl* Jf fli*> Pt m il ■ mL o ^ AauuttaiWB u Hutldete' 
Inn Mia tw fAoabltJN Ln hlrlnc Htium )a cqna laacL, Jual, 
ueantlnf' ta B^. Balaam eaiM fnTiii ite liad at Ite nbltilnfl 
nf AiBttKia fwl V M M te mu WaTw, , Ajv., Vdl|r.^ ^-^nd at 
'omul], 'hla pteylo^ Acmrd^ [« J( iM, Ite AlRiMldha 

--..^■J ■y— ^ hf-,V 4- VC--.--^,. ^ 

11|7,|iai tbiT itiapiled EAI iMndm n| ItlJ^ iMlli tte 
iRultea. A almuw aiteck b;^ 'QElMd ]iy itaKaal>. Mw al 
Afamon, wa« nnlod elf hr teak ud uo a rv^ dl u i j of fcia 
Elrratlaa la tte tbnu. aaeanllnir (a tte oldar mmaa of Ite 
Btea teasUBl ri & 11^ ^atete ' abaWHl Uadteoa’ nnta 
twrtdi, te. hapt pteaa vktli Ub aid }iaU Ui Wtinta, lut Ua m 
HMiiift tmoUH to tte te]|i ar tte Aramiaaaa al tte adjacut 
■wtoDa at BalA'fateh, E^tell., u4 Vaacilv rrrnltad, Ud ted 
- ’ — -^111 -- 


la te aonqvBfid by UiTid (t It 


I a 


Ttemllaf thlatetHialtq Pavld dadkettd ta Jalniiv1)<SBtu- 

1 L'b liil'jL Mid Ite teicsiirihaf Rrrwliwd. trfteCMj duriv tte 
rud at bif nlfn ud darfM Um niua of bla MiopiuaT. teEck 
Ite AnniKinft* appaaio bi tCa Ibd at wvU'i badi'i(Uk.Fd (S S xiinL 
SoksHa edJlfatel hhadlj nlatwna hj uanylbir a vte froffi 
thla nackn (f E IPk ud iMa acoaiut h canilnnKl b}' tte tact, 
ttet tte matter of hatelHau *u ui Aii'nwnftM ni^uv 
AmnUDf to «■ rwuikiii ol Uh IJEX, ate tni tte daivbEar at 
Haaiin, tan at Ifate^, Yw ter teMBt tte nil af Hlktei, Ite 
nd or JuntiiOB. «ia adablfaftHt an a Ull nur Jerumlotii (1 IL 
11^ S' K Altar tte dnth at Bo.|ciiii<id, Ite AmmOiiilln 

aniaav I 0 hava rtgalul tteli liuWiaiodaiier, and to hava 
ntlDod rrea taoill itej IeD tewHtb Ite yoda of tte AaTTlut 
Bioiifr wllh Ite otter mall uUou al irqUm Ada, Tte vle^ 
tmlBi d[ Joteahariliat, VnklL mh] Jattem ovor item net ardjr 
npoa. Ete nilteritjf al tte ClmHlder 13 Ch XO XJ* KiL |a 
*. 0 . K4^ ba'aa (te^tek boil ot Ttnljaifteb^X wHb 10X1 pna, 
teua to Uh InLp af tte Mbs 0 ( DBmunu KKjU. 

manoaM n., atom t with Ateh at IrkI and am oUwr xlnoa a! 
Ania Lffltal mu a a ar, JraHATfU. tL tO). ki Ite □! 

btem IL TOD l.C.Jt. Amof dofknooiaai lb* Amtaaiiltm bnqM ol 

Ite alncmoa that ttey teva wnuolltol in Uteul (Am 1 ■*!. la 
LO. 734, Tlclath Plhear ul reoada Itet te iwvIrHi Ite trilnita 
at dulpu al Blt>'AmmAn alau wllli itet ot 

Ahaa of Judah (Okji Ttetri Jaa., lav. ic}. heb Zeph Jtr 
II ajrpaani ihal alter tte dew^tstkin ol tte lanuhe 
own ol tte Jardu Tlffhah FIIort m. In 7 h nk is*^. tba 
ABunaeltte uovad. lii a^ oocoidnl Ibair land. UtUdcbtrCh 
f/telam. IL dn noowU that te raeafred tte tribute al I>o4){|te 
ff teteteT ) of Bte'daEnfifi al tte tliiiB of bh toTiaten d drrla In 
^l. Tbli Biinta I'ladtdlti la tnealkiDad. by JCmrhaddoD fAndm 
Prim, V. 16) H Oar af tte tWiuity.two UrnT* ol Ite ' i""^ ol the 
BiltllM'Wtte iMnkbcd b rrildhi f mtCiriali for ana Of Ma patewa. 
In bli pliaca In a dadhr Uat of twntVrim kiiun Aaimrba^iial 
man A miwiln a rTM (A lHmln adllbl (KaUiaaehTiflSfha sdniidiui, 
U. p- teCi, 1.11}^ At Ite time af Kabunbadivamr'i Ana inramaq 
al dfria Ite ABTiiMHltea aadKtd him (t % i^n subMaantlr 
they jednad a tefup a^mlnil biiu (Jar XT*, lodt SlW-wn txii 
balC4e they Wma altecl^ ttey muklfad tOi raaka PBane, ud 
IterlicIpabNl In bii aamuH. U]»n JoTUMlain <£ak XlVt.u^ |a 
Kilt* ol thin, rpuuiy of tte Jtwi beak mfOira amooc Item at ite 
lUH al tte ■!*{(*, and lalmiut vna faciiad by IhaJ^ af 
Atemao, Id teiodoT '□cdallafa. tte fwiTTier wbata Sabnnbd* 
rtaw ted Bfnolntad. ai Lte tbn* «{ tte (kl] nr Ite dir IJ«r 
40 tL lt 4 | 1 >'l^ Tte un* kephaf hd-'AnuDdnaj Jpi Joe U 

aai al Ite wUlafai td Benjunin, niKfaalll th^ diulli^ Ite 
Ite A liiinfnill ei, lika tte fidOHdlef, attde mtlteenala wiat of 
lte Jordan. If ao, tiale wfU iipdahi Uh dnpiMdallM at Ite 
a^Ua pratteor, fa A* aael}- m tte Uom ol AlifanrbaaltiaJ. 
twa main dbteaH ol tte AmteHNiE Eadar ad HibajoilL area 
ta fti a rlrE j tte old taada of Kdam, Uaab, and Ammon, aqij, vetw 
jwwMdad fraai orsmnndaK item only by tte arClrttir el Ite 
Aaanivi nonanh. Eih H iuilld|jatse that iJ»e 'chlliJrKi ot 
th*Utt*wUI brilax tteaa thns nalten In an mi (oL Ub |T); 
acid, ua mallxToIbcr, aher tte KxDawf dad, lEtatUl of Uemb 
and Edam. OrBltRn Uh Anblu ai tte cteef cnnnj of tte Jawi 
(NA '£1* 4^ AnmiondtM air aUH knaqUanad. hut ttery 

■MU ta had na ImhfMElenl aalitatwf^ TMdah. tte 

Aimnaatta wte offiiiiM IvrheinJah 4*-* l>Q<r> a 

o e nw MnEpnoDdBii wttli Jahweh. be aM Ida m botb ted 
JawUi whciL te wie oaniin'bsd by omribw* with tha 
urfeeL and te ujum fv^utely !□ oompan; inlii Rjunten^t ite 

llcrontta and Ete Samantani. AjntmUh ba njy tblfH to 
da with lte old hnd of AnsKm, butwai a i lehleiin of Kmter 
te-'AJbEaOsal(JorKe bibwol Amnw. fap nunedaltcr Uh 
E xile: and it aeame proteblr ttet (bh fieaple potidiod ai a 
nllofl, alone with Kqiui aod 13doa, at tte Uma of Uh ^atetHui 
Arabtan mtlpallDiL duiriiran at Ltear natkaw katad mure la 
Judate and catw tea be Ite iroblmii id ralxed maniaevL wliich 
iHuaed NotenMi and E<n » mnoh traaUa (Eitf V,y«h Ift- ^ 
1 * 1101 * AmaonHa an Boilkieed la lte later hbUHT, we ban 
niKidy an a[«lka±kiii Of ah ted [eDgraphlceJ term Id a new taCk. 
Ite AwauooEUa uater Dmoltew (1 Bu IML and tte Am 
B oaUat of ft SP aad Da U*^, art Katetmate or Gr^b Urine 

In ^e rtt4 tatuT ol ari^rErtrfi 

Wn m Hat HOW iz£MlcA,vdiir to canairact from ihcM 
iRHgTo loujoeo h picture of the rEligiqs of the 
nneient AmmpniitciL From I K 2 K 2l3'*, it 
a^peun th&t MiltrJkn wu Lbeir chief Mtion«] iftal, 
mat ju dibmteh wax the j^L of hloab, Knbi of 
!^om, «ad J'tbliweh of Israel in £ S 12^ = I Ch 
SO* the LXX ruda Milrim invtciul nf n^rdM, 
'their king.'' This in thti mading nf the TlUnind 
Ifird, 44a)^ of the old Jewish «mirn®nt*- 
Uaa, and of meet modern iiathoiit«> In thai cue 
the ]«l!nge mda, *And lin took iJie crown of 
MiJcdiii from. uiT bio head, ilA weight w» k UiloDt 
of 1 ^ 1 ^ and on ic there wu a jircefotu aiono. It 
Dsvid pinced npoa hie own bewL' From thix it 
Appcftl* thsti Mub5m wu icpraMfitcd hy mo idol of 
bamojiotEB which wu mdornod wllh the loalgnLa of 
roymlty like otfanr nodeot Bmwte. In J« dlM-*, 
LXX, A'ulg., SjT+ *ii» Ttvad inalaad of MT 

MEefr^m, uid trAding la tmUcmlricdlr conx^t, 
•o tbiit the pMuga ahoold be t ran m l AtM, 
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lanuil no pimuT hnth be no betr? why then doth 
MUcOm inherit Gnd, and hie people dwell in the 
citiee thereof ? . . . Mih^Otn eball n> into eaptirity, 
hia prieete and hia princes togetMr.' This ehowa 
that MiloAm bore a relation to Ammon aimilar to 
that which Jahweh bore to Israel, and that he 
had a priesthood that was the eoonterpart of the 
Jahwen priesthood. In 2 8 I2", Am !*• 5“. Zeph 
1 *, eome of the rersions and certain cocnroeotators 
ahw read ifUedm instead of wnleim and maU/Hn^ 
bat these emendations are lessprobable. A(sut 
from these passages in the OT no mention of 
MiicAm is known. 

The name Mllchm is with Baodissin (JoAce ei 
.l/ofocA,30)and LagardefL/AernrAf ihsri/js... Bild- 
Hnf dtr ifowMM, p. IW) to be regarded as milk 
* king* (Phoin. milk, Heb. mtUk) with the old nomin' 
alive ending and minunation. It means, therefore, 
siniplv * the king.* Uthen regard it as oompounded 
of nultk and 'am, and as meaning * king of the people' 
(so Koeoen. Tkeoi. TiidteAH/t, iL 1868, 556-696), 
or ' Am is king * (so Eerdmans, Mddtduiuf, 112); 
but these explanations are nnsatisfactory, beoaose 
they do not aot»ant for the disappearance of the 
p. In etyroolo^ and meaning accordingly, Milobm 
is identic^ with Molech, the god wroshmpod by the 
Israelites, according to Lv 18<> 20*^, 2 K 23^ der 
3Sf*. The vowels of this word are generally believed 
to be those of bdtketh 'shame,' and to nave been 
added by the Blassoretes to exp res s their abhor¬ 
rence of the eolt. The original pnmnneiatiaa was 
Mdek. The name is always accompanied I 7 the 
article (except in 1 K 1 P, whim the text is eormpt), 
and moans ' the king.* In Is 30^ 67* it b probable 
that 'the king* refers to thb god, and there are 
other passages in Uie OT where it u posrible that 
the expres si on has the same meaning. 

On the basis of the similarity of form and moan¬ 
ing of MilcAm and Moleeb it has been oonjcctored 
tliat tho two gods are identical, and that Nlolech- 
worslup was inrrowed by Israel from the Am> 
monites. If so, wo can loam something in regard 
to MilcAm from a study of Molech. In support of 
Uib theory it b claimed that the only passages in 
the OT which mention Molech-worship (9 K 23'*, 
Jer 32**, Lv 18** 20^, b 3(P 57*) srere written after 
the time of Manasseh, and have hb abases in mind. 
This s ee ms to show that Muleeh-woisbip eras an 
innovatioa introduced from Ammon. There are 
several difflculties in the way of thb view. Even 
if we grant that 5folech was a borrowed divinity, 
it b not clear why be shoold have bemi borrowcfl 
from the Ammonites. They had no such political 
importance in the time of Manasseh that their god 
shoedd have been sought os a refuge against the 
Assyrians. If Molech was txirrowed from them, 
whT did he not retain hb original name of Milctai ? 
Mmek as a divine name b found in all branches of 
the Semitic rmoe. In Babvioob and Assyria it 
appoari as Malik (Jastrow, UfJ. of Bab. and A*»yr. 
176 L); among the people of Seplumraim as Adram* 
MAlek and Anam-MAlek (2 K 17"); in l*almyra as 
Malak-Bel ( B a odi ss i n, Studiom, iL 193); in nurui- 
cia, os Melkart (aimpn^); in Edom, in the proper 
name Malik-rammn (Sennacherib, /Viras, u. M). 
li Molech-worsiUp b really a borrowed colt in 
Israel, it may have been dmved from any one of 
Uieee sources quite as well as from the Ammonites. 

It b not certain, however, that Molech •'worship 
was an innovation introdoced bv Ma n ass eh . MAIck 
b a title frequently applied to Jahweh Himself (c. 17 . 
Ps 6 W 10" 20“"' 24* 29" 44*'^ 47*^ 48»* 68 **»>* 74“ 
84*J* 95* 98*. Is 6 * S3* Jer 8 * 10* 46“ Mic 4*. Ze^ 
1*. Zw 14“, Mai 1“. and proper names such as 
B^kldioa. 1 8 14*). A eharacterbUe feature of 
the M 6 lek enlt was child-eacrifioe, and thb b 
known to have been an clement of the early 
Jahweh religiou. The Book of the (Torenant in 


Ex 22*^ enacts, 'The firstborn of thy sons shalt 
thou give onto me,* and contains no pnr^oo for re¬ 
demption, such as we find in 13“ and 34*. TIm story 
of Abraluun's sacrifice of Isaac in Gn 22 (E) shows 
that child-sacrifice was practised In the early reli¬ 
gion of Jahweh, but that the conviction was 
grosring in prophetic circles that Jahweh did not 
uemand these ufferings. In spite of prophetic oppo¬ 
sition, however, they continued to oe nronght (cf. 

1 K 16**, and Winckler. Gtoek. Itr. i. I 6 S, n. 3; 

2 K 16*, 2 Ch 28*). Jeremiah repeatedly insbte 
that Jahweh does not require these sacrinces (Jer 
7** 19* 32*), and thb indicatee that in the popular 
conception they were part of Hb reqnirements. 
The Holiness (3ode (Lv 18") obo suggesta that 
Molech sacrifices were popularly regard^ as Jah¬ 
weh aacrifioes. Esekief goes so far as to quote the 
law of Ex 13", 'Thou shalt sacrifice unto Jahweh 
everything that opeMth the womb,' and to say 
that Jahweh gave thb commandment in wrath to 
destit^ the nation beotnse it would not keep tl>e 
good statutes that he had previously given it (Exk 
20 ***^ *). These facts make it clear that Molech- 
worship was no new thing in Israel, and that by 
the nation in general it was regarded as one form 
of Jahweh-worship. The ab^ce of early pro¬ 
phetic polemic against child-eacrifioe b, accord¬ 
ingly, to be explained by the bet that the prophets 
inclnded it in their repudiation of ail sacrifioei. 
Jeremiah and Exekiel, woo hold the Deuterotiomie 
standMiint in regard to sacrifice, are obliged to 
specify that Jahweh doea not require chilo-eacri- 
fiee. although He requires animal-sacrifice;. If 
Molech-wonnip b ancient in Israel, then it cannot 
have been boirowed from the Ammonites in the 
time of Blanasseh. 

Another theoiy which identifies MilcAm with 
Molech supikoses that thb cult was introdoced 
into Israel by Solomon. Thb opinion makes ite 
appearance as early as the Gr. versions, and lias 
bew the source ol much textual corruption. It 
seems to be supported by 1 K 11 ** *, which speaks 
of ' MilcAm, the abomination of the Ammonites.’ 
as wurshipp^ by Solomon after hb marrij^ with 
an Ammonite wife (ef. 2 K 23“. 1 K 14"*"); and 
by 1 K 11 *. which calU thb god Molech. Granting 
the hbtoricity of Solomon's worship of MilcAm, 
which b diniated by a nnmber of critics, it appears 
from 1 K1F, 2 K 23*, that the hi^ place of MilcAm 
was on the right hsnd of the Mount of Deetmctkm 
east of Jerusalem, ue. somewhere 00 the ridm of 
the Mount of Olives; but the high place of Molech, 
according to aU the OT references, was in the 
Valley of Hinnom (cf. 2 K 23“ Jer 2* 7* 19* 32*, 
2 C!li 28* 37). Prom thb it b clear that MilcAm 
and Molech were not identified bv the anci^t 
Israelites (ef. Baethgen, Britraftt I5)- The sub- 
stitntioo of Molech for MilcAm in 1 K 11* b evi¬ 
dently a textnal error; the MT points without the 
article, and Ludan’a recension of the LXX reads 
MilcAm. 

A third theory b that there was a nrimithre 
Semitic god, Mclck, of which MilcAm ana Molech 
are loc^ variants. Against thb view b the fact 
that MilcAm and Mole^ are not personal namss, 
but titles, like Baal, 'owner*; Adon, 'master*; 
Mama, * our lord.' There was no primitive Semitie 
god Baal, whose colt came down in the various 
branches of the Semitie race, but there was a 
moltitode of Baalim who presided over various 
holy places and who wars dlstioguisbed from one 
another as the Baal of thb place or the Baal of 
that place. These Baalim were differeat in fnne- 
tiona and might have diflierent personal namea. 
In like manner there were as many M'Uklra as 
there were nstions, and there b no reason why 
the Milek of Ammon, or the MAIek of Israel, or 
the M4lek of Tyre, or the M4lck of Palmyra sbonld 
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be identified with one another, anr more than why 
their haman mien »hoald be hientified becaoee 
tltey all bom the name of * king.' 

Althoagh tl>em wae no primitire ^[od M^lek. it 
U probable, howerer, that all the vanooii &I*l&klm 
of the Semitie raoee bom a family reeemblance to 
one anotlier, jtut aa the Baalim mra a family m> 
aemblance, ao that it is possible to draw inferences 
from the character of one Melek to that of another. 
The Baalim wem gods of natom. Tltey manifested 
themselres in springs and streams and trees. They 
nre the fraits of the earth, and wem wor- 
smpped with ofTerings of firstfroita The MMildm, 
on the other hand, wem tribal g^ conceived after 
the analogy of human mien. They gave the frait 
of the womb; and, accordingly, thinr wem wor¬ 
shipped with firstborn childrra and firstborn ani¬ 
mals. Wbemrer we know anything of the cult 
of the M*Utklm, ehild-aacrifioe is its most coo- 
spieoous feature. When this rite was prmetised 
in Israel it was always in the name of the Mdek. 
even though this might be understood as a title 
of Jahweh. Prom Dt 12« 18^“, Lv Exk 

IS**, Fs 106**, it appears that this sort of sai^fice 
was also offered by the Canaanites, and thb testi¬ 
mony is confirmed by the excavations at Geser, 
Mernddo, and Taanacn, whem the remains of sacri- 
fioed infants have been found in large numbers. 
(!bild-sacrifice was a oonspienous element in the 
cult of the Tyrian and Carthaginian Melkart, and 
2 K 17** states that the people of Sepharvaim sacri¬ 
ficed their children to Adram-M^lek, and Anam- 
M^lek. These facts seem to show that sacrifice 
of infants was intimately ooonected with the eon- 
oeption of deity as Melek, or ruler of the tribe; 
and we am probaUy warranted in thinking that 
wherever a god was called by this name this eort 
of sacrilice was celebrated in bis honour. In the 
case of MUeOm, accordingly, infant-sacrifice b 
probable, although this b never mentioned in the 
OT: and thb opinion b eonfimied by the fact that 
the closely related Moabites sacriiliM children in 
honour of their god Chemosh (2 K 3**). 

In regard to the manner in which children were 
eacrifioM we have only the analogy of Molech- 
worship in brael to guide us. The technical name 
for the rite was 'making over children to the 
King^ fire' (Lv 18® 26*^, Dt 18“, 2 K 16* 17®21*, 
2 Ch 3SP, Esk 20®). The same expression b used 
of 'making over’ the firstborn to Jahweh In Ex 
13**. From Gn 22**. Eik 16», U 57*, fi al., it ap¬ 
pears that children were slain like other snerifioes, 
and from Dt 12® 18» 2 K 17®, Jer 3»* 7* 19*^ 32®, 
that their bodies were afterwsxds bornt in a place 
known aa T’pMik {TdpkUk, with^ the vowels of 
McAe/A, 'shame'). Analosona ritee are found 
among the PbcEnidans and Carthaginians, and we 
may perha{«i assume that th^ exbted also among 
the Ammonitea. 

Besides MUefim there b no clear evidence that 
the Ammonites worshipped any other god. Jg 10* 
speaks of 'the gods of the enildren of Ammon/ 
Imt thb b a late editorial puaage. Prom Jg II® 
it has been inferred that (^emosh was a god of 
the Ammonitee as well as of the Moabites, or else 
that Chemosh and Milcdm were identified; bat it 
b now generally recognised that the section Jg ll®-® 
has nothing to do with Jepbthah's dispnte with the 
Ammonites. It b a fragment of a narrative of a 
dilate between Israel and the Moabites whkb 
been combined with the Jepbthah story by 
the compiler of the Book of Jndges (ef. Moore, 
Jndgt*, 

^^ore can be said in favour of the view that the 
Ammooites worshipped a god called 'Am or *Amnu. 
The name 'Amin6n (Assyr. AmmAn) b app«umtiy a 
diminntive or pet-name from 'Am, as 8himsb5n 
(Sanisoa) b from Sbemesh. Ammon alone b never 


naed as a tribal name, except in the late paaeagw, 
Ps83* aj^ 1 8 11", where the Gr. rea^ rs^ 
'Assdv. The rognlar expression b ‘children of 
Amman.' Even the ancestor of the race b not 
called Ammon, bat Ben«*Ammt (Gn 19**). *Am 
means primarily * father-uncle' in a poljrandrons 
soebty, then 'paternal unde,' then 'kinsman.' 
then * people.’ The narrator in Gn 19® has chosen 
the meaning ' father-uncle,’ and haa derived from 
thb the of the inceetoons oru^ of the Am¬ 
monites. Tneir ancestor, he thinks, was called 
Ben-'AmmI, 'son of my father-ancle,’ because hb 
fsther was also hb mother's father. It b more 
likely, however, that 'Ammt was used here origin¬ 
ally with reference to a god who was called t^ 

* father-nnde,’ or ' kinsman' of the tribe. 

This nm at ‘Amad as s dhias nsma b eMs-aprasil ha Ifit 
Sstoilie dt sla ct s. Is Uab. sr« tod It ss Uw Snt at isis aa ct Ihs 
pffOCNC MtfDM *AlCnnlsly 

*S sinii a h s d sl, ‘Amsdaahsd, ‘Amniibd ; sad sa Uw fttwl alamast 
hi Uw nsnwa Aal'sin, Ell*sm, llbra'ssi, Jsaboba'ais, Jaksiiw*sa^ 
Ja m b o s Di , B a hehn a is , Jfl>U*sM. JolwWsm, Jotata'a^JoksaWw, 
Jorkt’mm. In Itaibriosis It swiasis la nsswa ct kia(a at Uw 
ftcat dyasatj, *Snifn>aatsns. msitaadiiyK BsauBtusM («v 
‘AaamarsMX and hi SoaUi ArsMs la 'Aiskarib sm othar profar 
ss m sa Ona c( (As klnes of A msaon s w ott o e s d bjr AaAurtsnl^ 
bora tha awnw Airnnhawthi (AnmiawtabX 'wx fiaUwr-oada Is 
fsaeraiaa,' whars ‘Asmil la chiartx Uw nsaw of s daftr. Bsla*aai 
ta alao a mow oonBoesdad antti ‘Am. sod ooa tndltiea la 
Xu S!* (rasd 'dsastSs bwtasdof ‘astsaS. 'hia paofla’jL aasksa 
Halaani eoew trota Uw Isod of Uw rhUdraa of Aaisioe (cf. 
DtSS«(at, » wmw 

*Aai. and ba wsa tba aoe of sa Ammoolts motlisr (1 K 1«>>- 

On the basb of some of these facts, Derenbonrg, 
in JtJSJ (1880) L 123. proposed the theory that 
'Am. or 'Ammi, was the name of the national god 
of the Ammonites. Thb theory b correct, if we 
regard 'Am as merely a title applied to Milcdm 
by the Ammonitea, as it was applied to Jahweh 
by the Israelites; hot it b not eotreei If we regard 
'Am as a separate deity. There b no evidence that 
there was a primitive Semitic god 'Am, any more 
than that there was a primitive Semitic god Baal 
or MMek. ‘ i'atenuU node' b a title like * fatlier,’ 

* brother,’' king,' * lord,’ that might be applied to 
the roost diverse gods (see ‘Amm, *Ammi). 

The word Iln, or El, which apiiears in the name 
of the Ammonite king Pndn-iln (ef. I'adah-El,' God 
has redeemed,’ Nn M*). b also generic, and may 
refer to MiloOm, as it noes to Jahweh in the par¬ 
allel Ilcl^ form (cf. Pedaiab. 2 K 23^1. Baalb 
(0*^73), the name borne by the king of Ammon 
at the time of the fall of Jerusalem, b of donbt- 
fnl etymology. Grits regards it as ahbrevbted ont 
of Ben-‘4l4 (rSrp),' son of exultation.’ Bacthgm 
(BfUrafft, 16) regards it as equivalent to liaal-lsb, 

* hnsband of Isis,' or * Iris b Baal,' and ooiiipares 
Abd-b,'aervantof Isb’(C/^306). Both interpreta¬ 
tions are exceedingly doubtfnl, and all that can be 
gathered from thb name b that Baal was in use as 
a generic name for deity among the Ammooites as 
among the other Semites. Totnah the Ammonite 
and ms son Jehohanan (Neh 2® 6"**) have names 
oomponndod with Jahweh, and thb hu been made 
a basb for the conjecture that Jahweh was one of 
the gods of the Ammonites, as of the peotile of 
Hamath (cf. Joram, 2 S 8®, and Yan-bi’m in the 
inscriptions of Sargon), and of the people of Ya'ndi 
in Northern Syria (cf. Asrijran in the inscriptioos 
of Tiglath Piieoer in.), llie conclasion b, bow- 
e^'er, not valid, becaoee. as pterioaslr poinUd <mt, 
the Ammonitee settled in the land of Israel during 
the Exile and adopted the cult of the |red of the 
land. The other Ammonite names that have come 
down to ns are not theophoroos, and, therefore, 
yield no information in regard to ^ idirion of 

race. Stephen of Bysantinm (cited by Baeth> 
geo, Bsifrtjgc. 16) sUtea that the original name 
of the capitnj of Ammon was Am m s n a, then it 
was enlM Astarte, and finally Philadelphia. If 
thb be true, it indicates the worship of ttie primi- 
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tiv* S«niitie j^dew A«hUrt. From the mention 
of the |{ig»nUe urcophapu of Og thiU wm prc- 
■erred at Rebbeh (Dt we m«;f, perhnpe, infer 
that nneestoT'Wor^p wma pntcU^ among the 
Ammonite* ae among other bnumhes of the Smuitie 


race. 

From the foregoing; ninrej it appears that there 
U no convincing evulenoe of the worship of anj 
other pxl than Milo6m amo^ the Ammonites. 
It would be rash, however, to infer from this lack 
of evidence, which is doe to the scantineas of oar 
tooroes, that 3tiIo6m oeonpied the aame unique 
place in Ammon as Jahweb did in Israel; and to 
use this, as Renan did, as proof of a tendencj 
to monotheinn in that branch of the Semitic race 
to which Israel belonged. In all nrobabilitT the 
Ammonites were polyuieists. like t^ir neigboours 
and near relatives the Moabites and Edomites, and 
it is merely an accident that we know the name 
of only the head god of their mmUieon. 

In regard to tlie rites of toeir religion we know 
nraotkally nothing, excent what we mar infer 
from the analofnr of the reiigiotts of kindred races. 
Jer 0* shows tut they practised the rite of dr 
eomdsioo, in common with the Egyptians, Israel- 
itea, Edomites, and Moebitea. In other respects 
prol^blr their customs did not differ widelv from 
those Of ancient Israel. From Gn 19**** Delitsech 
(Om. «« Grn,) infers that the Ammonites and 
Moabites were characterued by an extreme lewd- 
ness that aroused the moral repugnance of Israel; 
and be appeals to Nn 2S for nroof of this in the 
case of the Moabites; but Gn 19^*** is so evidently 
derived from a fanciful popular etymoloCT of the 
names Moab and Ben-*Anunl that no historical 
oondnsions can be based upon it. 


Lmsicsa—Ewsld. OUL ef Itt.CLoodoa, ItTSX H. pp. tSS, 

as, mr, ut nsrsx p. u ; Sts^a or/ oaii L po. lu-m; 
WctUisBsM. /sr. «, fdtf. (ISBSX p. ft .; wtetdtUr, 

GimA. /•rfUS&X i- PP- tlS-tlS: Ksstnca. srt. * Abusmi' in 
BMsn's MscplMrMii,srt. *A Bu noB*ta n s titn V 

DBnaW): Bdil, srt. 'Amnoe'laMoors. srt. *Miloom* 
is EBii sad Uw UUrstar* oadw Mocsoi, Asst in titto work. 

Lbwu Bayles Paton. 

AMNESTY. —The word b used somewhat 
loosely bjr modem srriters with reference to 
several episodes in Greek hbtory. Strictly and 
properly, it b the word used by writers of the 
post-classical to d escr i be the resolution adopted 

by the Athenians after the expulsion of the so- 
called Thirty Tyran^ when, in the summer of 
B.C. 40^ a reeoncilbtioD vras effected, through the 
medbtion of the Spartan king Pansanias, between 
the oUg^hical party of the cit^ and the democrats 
of the Pinens, upon the follosnog baab: 

*AB psmoa wko, hstiiif riisrissif is tbs Ctty dariaf tbs 
ottcsfcbkni r vg k as, wsrs sazloas to Uav* It, wr* to b« (To* 
to sstUs St Biiasts. rstsInlM tbstr tall dvfl rigbts, ssd mssms- 
lag fuB sad h nton i tad it rMis at sslf.eoTsn M s sa t. wttb trss 
aalujrsiist ol tbm psnoasT pr a psr t y. . . . Tbsrs sboald ks s 
omvstssl iisasstjr n oa r s mla g piia wrsata towards ^ wr s u ns 
(rws W i t nio* vpA« ssWra »»rss\ —«i * 

sxespt tbs Tbiiir. tbs Tw (wbo wsrs tbsir SB Oo ssso n X tbs 
Osvoa (who had carvisd oat tbsir dscrsss ot sxsoetlsaX sad 
tbo BseWUsiss (Isa la aaBbsr) of tbo Plfwas; sad tbsss 
sbookl also bs tadodsd It tb^ sbo wM sahmit to sIts sa 
soocwat of tbsir oAdsl scto (Ito lilisis »«*»■() la tM umsI 
wa]r*(ArM. AtA. aS(Vs«Tos'* tr.|; d Xm BA IL A 
SBU r sls r i o co la Ariotopb. lltf : ju-fsunutorr. •> 

*«Akr SMfAs/bs. ’AJUi|fp«uiSsssto«i^«e^sfX 

'Ihat the children of the Thirty were included 
under the amneetv b testified by Demosthenes 
Or. xl. 32: rsrl a ifuU lUr Arm drrf sowsl sal 


d«Xis#psrr«, Art Mi rM rir rftAgmrm tUU 
fcCem i€ ryf wdXswf ^ifiiicarr—which was in striking 
contrast with the practice usual in Greek politimj 
strife.* Thb agreement of harmony was ratified 
by the oath of the whole people, and for some 
yean at least it seems to have been incorporated 
with the oath of office taken by memben of the 
**.#. St OoroTfs (Ttne. UL TOt); st Argos (Onto. BiiL A 
Orttet, lx. Ill): Bss Tbesltom, Lt dnit p fa s t , p. Ud, ssd d 
Mo Ossa xbv. aa A 


CouDci] and the Ueliasts—the senaton swearing 
not to admit any information (frd<d«t) or to allow 
any arrest {inyCiyif) founded on any prior to 
the arehonship of Eukleides, excepting only in the 
ease of the persons expressly excluded from the 
amnesty (vXV rAr ^vydrrwr ); the dikasta swearing 
neither to remembm past wrongs, nor to yield to 
any solicitation to do so, but to give tbeir verdict in 
aooordanee vrith the revised code dating from the 
restoration of the democracy (Andoo. df Jfytt. 90 : 
■d firyruoJT^tt, sddf 4XX^ rrtrspai, ^’S^svpoi di nrA 

rAt ctip/vwf rdpsvt. See Grote, Hitt, pf Grt«e* 
[vol. xiL ed. 1894], viiL 100 n.).* 

The amnesty, as above described, seems to have 
been renewed two yean bter with the seceseionbta 
at Ueusb (Arbt. /.c.; Xen. HeU. iL 4. 43i nl 
6fi6farrtt ifxmit | pV frt «al rir iftA 

rt rsXcrrtorrai nd r*«t iftAr** 4 diktat). The 

energetic but higb-hanued action of Arehlnos was 
a powerful factor in maintaining the amnesty. 
When one of the returned exile* oegan to violate 
the agreement, Arehlnos haled him before the 
Connal, and penuaded the Cooneillon to put the 
man to death vritbout trial (Arist. I.c .: ixpirsv 
drsrrvtsac), telling them that they had now an 
opportunity of showing whether they wished to 
preserve toe democrscy and abide by theb oath. 
Aiehinos idso carried a measure givi^ 
accused in violation of the amnesty the rignt to 
raise a special plea in bar of action (repa^pa^. 
See Isocr. Or. xviiL 2t is m wopi ts4)v 

ipnsw, ffcurei ry ^(lyprrt rapaYpi^^vuria« . . . Iv* el 
rs\p*j>TCf prfruracriv ^ piror dvMpxsiVrct 

It most bs oodoed tbst tbs tofsw nssd of tbs sbovs wests 
by Um dsssirsl wrlten srs at AaAaenc or al ItaAAayal, al 
tiaPaaai, at baat — tba * moeBcfliattow.* tba ‘cortosst,* tbs 
*osUi*; whOs for tbs •psdfic eoBtont of tbs oath tbs pbmss p.k 
si'Wtaaaa^. * Bot lo nnstDbsr psst wrongi,* Is ordbisrily psM 
(rorrsiiKHtdW to tbs pbrass rto «<si mr w fmtifmr strlat 
osMto ArisA AtA./**!. xL tX Ooenpofs tbs sccoant 
clvsa by tbs Lotto eompOsn, r.p. Cam. Stsp. 7%rss. UL t: 
‘ Iscsia taEA m quls onto oeurm rsram oeeasorstor mv* 
nraitofstur,soirstosfU obllvknrisoppoDorunt': Jiutto. v. 10.10: 

* olqos Itojwr msUo nsmbeo ctritos dlsApota to onuni tomlstp 
eorp os rsmeitor, st os ipio dlsHado sx outs sotls o s sos r s t ar, 
osiDis tors laimndo obstrtosuntor. lUaoofUlorasi obhTioBsn 
tors.* Tbs Orssk word A^rsrrta, ttsnsioUsn tbs Lotto sA H s f s. 
Is assd to VsL Mox. hr. 1. t: 'bar obUrVx qrism AUmoI- 
SBSBS AjM swiap roesBt'l oad by Ptatorcb (Cm. 4X): K^i afsor 

• « • fsna» TVs*y*wWASwa f i M patsyattfry Jutaerrvar tm 

Art Kat#as> dsdtoasSat (of. ftaA f^miTPrL 17 : «o 444'* * * rb 
tijr A|ttwwia> «si rs*f rataas n a; sad HisA AtW. AofW. IS: 
‘oouistolo etlsai sob so drActoroa publleomta damto ssl ds 
■x s apto At b wi l s nd s n i*X It wss prabobhr tbs rl isd rsi phroas 
ab tbot WSS to GtosTos atod to Uw spswisA of bis 

Pust rbilippic {PAL L t: ' to mo tsapio, qaoatoa to as fait, 
tod tnwdsmato podA Atbsnisodninuns aansvl rstas sx- 
s ap l ua : fiwcam sttoa vsrboa nsarporL quo toa la sakatts 
dtocer dU s oa sat drllos Qto, sbqas oassa a s a orioa dia 
oocdtontaobllrloBs aa pI to niodsIt fi i l s m orosal* w br iA bow- 
svsr. tbs Bsrns KX rsods *sninafisin * brtoa 'tuorpovl’X 

A similar exam|de of an Act of oblivion, though 
no details are known, is furnished by the restored 
democracy of Samos in B.C. 411 (Thnc. viiL 73: col 
rputoorra pfr nsat dvfrrrawr rwr rptoxsriwr, rpett ii 
tM AruMrmn pvyi /fsalaras- rat i* dXXat si 
fuitruajtArrtt depatpara-poa r4 Xarbr (i«>rroXlrcvsr). 
An abortive attempt to re-eetabliah harmony on 
the beais of amnesty was made at Megara in 
B.C. 424 (Thoc. iv. 74). 

It is clear that the above Acts of oblivion differ 
from those examples to which the word * amnesty' 
is also applied ly modem writers—that is to say, 
those resolutiooB, of which several instances are 

* OL Dto Oms xMv. 9A S : srswAwrrft v«t« • • • ssl rrpss'i s 
Afrrrt. ss spfrrpss AsaAAAyasas rmr sssssr wpif ssiS I sS s . sa 
lisss i s^rsnSsi rsc r* rssPsffaArwr AAi - • • ArtA b r»s*s>, 
ssl nsifi r tb sss s r sr bsfp Atm> |ufr« l|s s l frss ssrf f>ers 
srSvtsBsdsmr fiK. 

t STbstlisr tbto bskwfs to tbs yssr ac Mi or to ac Ml Is 
doobtfal probs bl y to tbs Isttsr yosr; so tbs p ra wt wrltor 
wooM smsM tbs srsBto, tstoettow Brdlsnbscb s sttoapb (sd. 
of Xso. BA sd. t, sols os BA7]L A <S) to prors tbst tbs 
sstb ss (hrso by Andoddss (shots qootod) b slon g s to tbs 
ssooed sad tad set of rsoaacUtottoajuxl tbst hsoes srtots Its 
dUtsmes traa tbs ostb ss glvsB by Zsa BA IL A M. 
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known from Gnek hktonT, it«.ken in timv ot gmt 
d&n^r, wilh the object of itiUizij? di^tew and 
uniting all fon^uO La dofaDDa, by whfcli political 
flxiloa wara maJJod and ci>4o righto eonfemd 
njion those who bad been paitially or wholly dia- 
francbiaed as a penaJ maasunu The Athttniana 
adopted this uttsiirD ahortly before the battle of 
Salamis (Andoe, Myrt-, LOT i lyrtt^ran rodi t« 

^arrl^iri 

Tih^imu Cf. Arist. Ath. . 22: r4iTfS^|ff^o *dWnf 

litrrpattrfirrtvi . . . OT^TitnF]^ 

Asoin, a tlmilar roaolntioo was imie^ at the time 
el the sieoe of Atbuiis by Lyumoer, on the mbtiun 
of Patroldeidca (AhdoC. vp. rit. 73: ^nl! a] 

aai 7 iyirrfay wrpi 

i^urp^TT SB-i Vi^ irifL^iri fwatlfiaiti WK^m t 

■ee 77 few the fnlJ teat of the decnse). A third, 
example Ls rnmialied. liy the prupo^ of Hypereidee 
after Uio defcA.! at Chirronem, thot eiUefl sbonld 
be recalled and publtQ dobtora and other be 

restored tio thcirotviE stattUi Dii conditToii of milttaiy 
senrieo (Lycttrg. l*acr. 41; Hyperr/ry, 20 ; I>e?niM- 
Or. xxvi. 12; frr tV 'Ta-riirWai flfflaiitf* rilrr rtpl 

Xvuptintior Arirxyi/At^ rotf ytrifftitur . . . dVai 
nit irl/itut Awtriitovi^ tr hftene^irT^t i.mrTtt i/rip 
Aft>04pJAr dywr/ftw^TuIr To theeo exaraplcs 

ma y be ulded the meoAom of ^Iod (PIat. i^of. 10), 
which restored dril rights to ail vr(io bofoie hta 
archon^ip (BLCi 504} had been t^ited with d^ 
francliiMnifliit, with the exception of certain 
eatewries of poiBocA which need not here be 
apecafitii SocD acta of (trace Weto known with 
Teifeitvnee to indiTidual*^ the recall of 

Atdldadefl (Xan. tUU. 1 4. It, Mb tcttirn lo 
11 .& 4JJ8 ; the Totc of ttKwll actually pu«d 
in O.C. 411 , Thoe. vLiL 07] aiKl of lietacathenea In 
B.C. 323 [Plat, Xipoi. S7 }t aa well aa of the hiatorUn 
Thucydidoa—to take only cnaapictiaiiB exauiplBs In 
Athenian hiatoiy. 

Such acta of gTM or pardon cm the part of the 
■ovecelgn people Id refermice to iadiTiddala or 
comparatirdy nmall groape or elaaaea axe dearly 
dideront in their nature from Acta of obllTioo, 
when, in Greek history at aay ratOi^ the eoveiaign 
body itadf haa been aanderw in twain npen a 
oonflkt of pdndple cuacwming the fornu of 
gOYBimneoit Both, again, are to be dearly dhh 
tingolehod (and tho eoafusion ia not noccimniDn in 
tho twoktof rofereiioo) fromi what tlieGineeka tsdlcd 
(Uf([i, which corresponds to enr Hill of Indeianity. 
Such A^fia or gnaraDtee againet pond nDaeqaescea 
was always necMHiy to enable anyone to exerdse 
my priTiie^ that did not properly belonn to his 
statna, «.«. to enable slarea, reehlcnt aliens or 
diafranchlMd dtUHUia to perform those higher 
function! which were part oiid paxcel of the nation 
of dvie atatua. It was also ascesMiy before a pro^ 
pom) for the State to forego any of iu ligHta against 
indiddoals, ^ for cxjimple, a propnaal for the re^ 
moval of ofifltux or disfraochia^tuent (Bern. Or, 
XIlTi 47 ! £Uac efrsf 

Sc44 tQit 4^A5rrvr ofjj ftw rr^ ipAftuf 

ruiY sUU ah Xfi ii9<m« 

foi nc>r 7 jt fiii Airrwr l| ffaiufxiXliw -iftfijuffafiJritr. 
CL CU L 180-1S3, and u 32). A vote of 4b*a 
also guarsnteed informers against paniabmont for 
crimes In wbidi they might hare twea partidpatera: 
bat their evidenm moat be tTuthfob In ^ntral, 
d5f la was a pie! imioa^ sartender of apeeifie n|[fat« ulT 
the f^tato in fiToor of an indlvidool for a paiticnlar' 
porpoae (soe Goldstaab, Da iTriai nmfion* tt mw 
tn iun tFUtHico Attica, Brsalaii, ISHiS). 

Wo most diatingniab^ then,, the foUowing three 
catMorim i (H ddifa, indemnity for ocl* whkh 
in^ve or may involve pecLd cwnseqnencei; in 
geoeralt proapeetLve t only when tntroapectire 
dom it coiDciw ui praciioal olTeot with amaeaty. 
(2) fardoc. La oases in whtcb the pond con* 


eeqneaon aie already in opeiatioiL Tn liiU sense 
the word ' amnesty' is IncoirDL-tly tuKxl, as above 
ekpIninodL The Gredu appanntly iXMHssed £U> 
single term, to cover this eense- {3} /d) .hLre^Lraxilv 
( = Let, oWicio and Ute Gr, ^ftwrid ; Eog, 
* amoBSty' in its eonwet OsO^, an Aot of cbUvlOD,, 
or refusid lo make inveattgatioD of matters of foot 
with a view to punuhniont. 

Ununax-^OrasMT, 'AmzmLU dis Jkbrd tea/ Uanlcb, 
1^ H'dAfO.y. PkiiuL^, K|3t IM (ot - LHhbvrh A- A 
0 W CCCClll a CJO. ^ dMTvca Kiei, UdH; 

J, M. Stahl In AlWiniwAw ITaSMiM, IBOOL p. M. 

\f. J, WOOUHOMIh 

AMPHIARAGS. — A seer and, along with 
Adraataa, the chief hero of tho legend of the Bcvtin 
anaintt Thsbes. Ho had early bocorne the snbjoet 
01 heroic: legerul, and his ohaTacter was porlrajed 
in legend in Argoa as well as rnond aboat Thol^. 
Theao local leg^ds had bc»n„ Loo, at an eurly date 
nnited to tho^ielban cycle of legends by two 
Homerio epics,' Tlie expoditioaof Aioiduazau'i ’ and 
the ^ThoMid.' But hia colt Is older than thei 
logeniL 

Ajnphiar&m wai wo^jppod in the l^doponneaiu 
(Sparta, Fansanisj, hL 12. fii jkrgcM, PaiuBn. 11. 
23. 2 1 l*hliiu, Panaan. ll. 13, 7; and the colotiy of 
Uyuntium, FMO iv, 14D. IS), and ospedalty In 
Oiopas near Thobtt, where hli aandtiairy has been 
Bk»traud (FanlyAViasowa, L 1363 fTh Ho w^ 
worshipped as a god of the lower world., ofLcn at hia 
Own giave^ w'licre he gavo oncla. That la the 
ori^nal form of the belief [egardlQ|; him, Thw 
is the retuton* too, why bp |a a aecr in the liorcie 
Icgco^ and why he dooB DUt die but deaccends 
alive into ibe depths of the earth. 

As aeer, Amphiaiana was p^ncalogiuillT eon- 
nected with the famous sear Mdoxapua [fiumer,. 
Gd. xr, 22 s S.), and later with A{«l[o [Hygiii. 
jVi5. 73, 123). Argoo was regarded as his home. 
An all but forgotten legend [epreaeata him u sn 
Ajgive IdDg indenamy of Adrastti»» whoeo brothor 
i^ronajc ho kills, Adraatos flees ta Bi^on to 
his grandfather PedybaB, bat roliinia rictoriditut 
and nukea peoco With Auphiaiaua. The latter 
marnm Eriphyie, the sister ^ Adnutn-t; and both 

i rartlec are boniul to accept her dcoisioo. miTica 
r'ClIyniiW was seekid^ alUos for tho War aj^ainat 
Tbsb^ Adrastos his ^her-in-law bribed Erlpliyle, 
who compelltid Ai^biaraus, a^nst bis will, to 
inarch with them (f^ndar, A'int. ix. with Scholinto 
33 and 35>; Jlerodotns, r. 37 1 Hygln, Fat. 73>. A 
later VGiaiait of tha whkli ]rrobahly origin¬ 

ated from the e^lo Thetaud, related that Aniphl- 
araoi concealed himself In his boose in order not to 
be eompelJed to lake the field against Thebeoj wboro 
he k^w be most dSe, bat was betnyod by hU 
wife Eripbyle^ who had been bribed by Polyitices 
with the necklace of Uarmony. Thoaonl Enpbyla 
beoome g^lty of the death of Am ufaiaranx, who at 
his departure ioitrnctod hia jotitliful wo AmphU 
lochns to wreak vangeanoe on Eriphyle for his 
death (Homer, Od. xv, 243 E with Soboliom 243; 
Sophories, Ettc^ 833 with Scholiom ^ ApolJodonis, 
BikiotAM^a, iiL t fiOff: ; Hvgtn. FaA. This 
leaTe,iakiagwas npreteotea on the Cyp»uas cheat 
in Glympla (Ptuasan. v, 17, 4L and the Mcti^o® 
the Corinth ian bowl (fpondf} CDtroepooas with it 
(Jfonamanf s'if, /rtjtifofo, X, 4, S). 

in Nemen aleOj whJcli lie* on the road between 
Argos and Theb^ there were legeode of Am^^M- 
araim, tnoea of which have b«D nreserrad m the 
Ick^'DiIy of the fomsdtng of the Jiomean Games, 
enpeclally in the 3rd //ypofAaiir hi Pindar's h'emoan 
tMs I A«)Un, For. BM. it, 3; Fansaui^ lit. 18. 
12, IL 15. 2 j AbolJodoTnB, /fiWKrfkcon, lU, 3. 4. 

in the war against Thebos, Aniphialaiia sJnyx 
the powerfnl Thobu boro MelanippnS (Herodotiu, 
f.tni PaUHsUs, Lx. 18. Jh Bat ha cannot wLlh, 
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•tand Pnicljmenoji, and flee* from him ; howerer, 
a« the latter ia abrat to atab him in the back. 
Zcna diridea the earth with a Uj^htoin; flaab, and 
aink* Am^taraos with hit ehanoi alive into the 
daptha. This tradition ia a nnity, and tboa pro* 
baUy derived from the epie Theban (Pindar, Aant. 
ix. tM} Enripidea, Sup^ 925 ; Apulloduroa, Bib- 
iiotAim, Hi I 771. 

There are mirrored in tbeae legenda atrogglea of 
the time of the aettlement of the Greek peoples in 
Aigoa as well aa round about Tbebea The people 
who wtjrahipped Araphiaraoa bad brought hu cult 
with them from Argos over Phlioa and Nemea 
towards the north, where its last remnanta were 
preserved between Attica and Ikeotia. These hls> 
toricol recollections in connexion with the cult, 
which remained ever living, have provided the 
material of the legend and determined ita character. 

LrraaATvaa—Wsicker. Cpthu, g. noff.; Beths, 

41S.. T«fL; Psaiy.Wbsews, L 

K Bitmk. 

AMPHICTYONY.—An amphiotyooy was a 
union of diflerent cities or peoples, centred in a 
temple for the common penormance of certain 
religions duties. The name is derived from 
dM^rrtsm (with a variant form in later times, 
dHhsTvoeer), which, writh its equivalent wtpucrim*t, 
is used by early writers (Homeric Hymn, Pindar, 
Thucydides) in the seiue of * dwellers round.* The 
word ds^swsria is not expressly defined by any 
Greek wrritcr; it ia not freqnent in the classical 
authors, although the substantive 
and the adjective are often used. 

The ideas attached to these words were ooloored 
by the history and constitution of the Delfdilan 
amphictyonr, ai^ we need not assume all 
amphictyonic nniona were similar in organiration 
or nmcUoa. Many local unions in early times 
which were formed on a religious basis, and would 
fall within the definitioa given above, are not 
expres^T described as amphictyonies. This may 
be arciaental, for some amphictyonio anions are 
mentkmeil only once in atMdent Uterature, and 
there srere primitive religions leagues, whit^ did 
not survive In later times, that seem to have 
possessed the characteristics generally r^arded 
as amphictyonic, and we know of no essential 
difference which should exclude them from tlw 
present survey. 

The simple^ form of union which can bo traced 
in the earliest times is the union of people of 
kindred race arithin a continuous area round a 
eommoci temfde. 

Such a federation b perhaps implied in the be* 
ginning of Odyst. UL. where the men of Pylos in 
their companies feast and offer sacrifice to Poseidon. 
So Strabo records |viiL 343) that the Tryphiliaiu 
met at Samirum tn the grove of the Samian 
Poseidon, had Uie sacred truce proclaimed, and 
nnited in sacrifice. So also the twelve Ionian 
cities of the Pclt^nneras. before the Ionian 
migration, combined in a religions leajrae centred 
in the temple of Poseidon at Helice (Strabo, vuL 
384), and on thb league was modelled the federa¬ 
tion of the Ionian colonies in Asia. Strabo (lx. 

4IS) refers to the ‘amphictyonic* league of On* 
chestos, whoee meeting-plaM was the grove of 
Poseidon in the territory of Haliaitos, founded 
perhaps before the immigration of the Boeotiana. 
Ihe Boeotians, after their conquest, celebrated at 
the temple of Itonian Athene, in the plain of 
Coronea. the festival of the Pamboeotia (Strabo, 
ix. 411): and we may assume that their league had 
an amphictyonic character. It may have been the 
original basb of the political federation of Uter 
times. 

Stiabo (viiL 874) also records an * amphictyony * 


of Calanria, an island off the coast of Troexen. 
Thb met. pro^bly at a very early period, at 
temple of roseidon (which was always an asylum), 
and included the following cities: Hermiooc, 
Kpidanms, Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nanplia, and 
the Minyan Oivbomenaa At a later time Argos 
and Sparta took the place of Nanplls and Prasiae. 
Thb lesne combined states which were not neig^* 
boura Whether it bad any objects other thsn 
religious wo do not know t but it b possible, as b 
generally Msumed. that it was a union of sea- 
states, desqmed to secure intercourse by sea. 

The amphictyony of Pylae, which afterwards 
became so important from its connexion with 
Delphi, was originally a combination of different 
races (not cities), unitM in the worship of Demeter. 
Its hUtory will be studied in detail bilow. 

There are possible references to an amphictyony 
of Dorian states centred in ArgM (Paus. iv. &. 2; 
Plat. ParalL 3), presumably meeting at the temple 
of .Apollo Pylbacos. The mlusion in Pindsr (Stm. 
vL 44) to the festival of the 'amphictyons* in the 
mve of Poseidon b held by some to imply a 
Corinthian amphictyony, but the word may he 
nsed in a genciai sense. It has been suggested 
that we slumld assume a Enboean amphiayony 
meeting in the temple of Amarynthian Artcmb, 
as there b evidence of the Eubocan cities combining 
in a festival there (Strabo, x. 448; Livy, xxxv. 38). 

Of Uiese religious leagues oenti^ on the main¬ 
land of Greece, those meeting at Samicum, Helire, 
Coronea, and Amarynthus are not expreiuly de¬ 
scribed as amphictyonies. Of the federations of 
the Greek colonies, in the Aegean or in Asia, we 
hare warrant for calling only that of Delos an 
amjihictvoi^. Thb league from a very early date 
united tne fonians of the islands in the wonimp of 
j^^llo, and its hbtory will be considered below. 
There are other leases which hare amphict 3 ’ooie 
charaeierbtica Toe twelve Ionian cMonies of 
Asia Minor (of which a list b given in Herod. L 
142) met at the PUnionium, a precinct on the pro¬ 
montory of Mycale dedicated to the Helicoman 
Poeeidoo, and celebrated a festival called Piuiionia 
(Herod. L 148; ef. Strabo, viiL 384 ; Diod. xv. 49). 
The leamie, which was probablv foonded on the 
model of the original Iea|^ of the Ionian cities in 
the Peloponnesus, hsd also politieal objects, and 
the meetings at the Panioaium were osm for the 
discussion of questions of common policy and to 
promote joint actioo (Herod. L 170, vl 7). Ephesus 
was also a place of common festival for the lonians 
(Tbnc. Hi. 104; cl. Dionya Hal. iv. 2S, who says 
the prednet of Artemb was the place of meeting, 
and TMod. xv. 49, who says the vsjr^Tvpit wu trans¬ 
ferred from the Paniunium to Ephems). Tlte 
grove of Poseidon at Tenos seems to have been the 
site of a (Strabo, x. 487). 

The three Dorian cities of Rhodes (Lindas, 
lalysus, and Camims). Cos, and Cnidus, with 
HaJicamassus (which was afterwards exclud^ from 
the union), celebrated a festitul on the Trkmian 
pramontory at the temple of Apollo (Herod. L 144). 
Dionysius (f.c.) says tut these Dorians and the 
ImiianB meeting at Ephesus took the great am¬ 
phictyony IS their nmel, and attributes to their 
lesgnes, besides religious functions, powers of 
ionsdiction and control of policy for which we 
nave no evidence elsewhere. 

The religious leagues in Greece and the colonies 
which come within the definition of an amphic- 
tyony, as given above, have been mentioned. It 
b powble that there were other similar federationa 
in early times of which all trace b lost. 

Before dbenssing the Delian and the Delphian 
smphietTOtties, eaw of which had a special charac¬ 
ter, it will be best to consider the general functions 
of such religious bagnes. 
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It is elmr that th« amphirt]^^ was a primitive 
form of onioo. the origin of which in all probability 
preceded the coming of the Achaean invadera. 
The gods whose temples snppUed the meeting* 
places are for the most part the gods of the earliest 
tnhabitaats. Toseidon appears at Samicom, Ileliee, 
Oooheetoi^ Calanria, ana the Isthmus (if we in¬ 
terpret Pindar's allnsion as showing the existence 
of an aa^hictyony), and at Mycale and Tenos. At 
l*ylae. Demeter was the prending goddess. The 
primary pnrpose was the common worship, at set 
timoa of the god; and the offering of a common 
sacrifice and the celebration of a common festiral 
were essential eiementa. (Tenns like rA Ils^i/Jsulrrta, 
tA IIsFtdma, tA r4 AfiXta might denote the 

festival generally, or the sacrifice; cf. Strabo, viiL 
8S4, 4tu rA IIssiAvis). 

At the meeting (rar4lr«ptt) a sacred trace (^eexopts) 
was proclaimed* The eitiea or peoples participating 
sent sacred envoys {9tmptl, in some uisianoes de* 
noted special title^ IlvtfsZrrai, A^Xissrai), bat 
many of the ordinary eitisens flocked to iba gatlier* 
inga. Usnally there were athletic and mnsical 
contests, and it is possible that the great games of 
Ureeoe bad their origin in amphictyonic meetings 
(see Gilbert, Grieek. SteuUtalUrtiimtr, U. p. 400). 

The gathering often served other porposes: fairs 
were held, and some of them became important 
markets. Feaoefnl mterconrse between the stotea 
was enconraged, and eombination for political 
purposes was tacilitated by thaw meetings, which 
were sometimes used for definite politic ends. 
Thus the lonians diseassed their common interests, 
and reaolved on united action at the Panioniam; 
the Boeotian confederation may have been the ont* 
come of the religkms league at Coronea, and eventa 
canaed the Delian and the Delphian amphhrtyonies 
to aseome political importance. In spite, however, 
iA the exaggerated stateioenta of some ancient 
writers (Diemys. UaL iv. 25), there is not eafficient 
evidence to justify us in assuming that the original 
purpose of the amphietyooic ^atoerings was other 
than reUgioos. Bat the indirect resnlts were of 
0 wat moment both in religion and politiesL The 
Greek tendency to disonion was in some measure 
corrected. Comperation in the worship of a tribal 
god gave expression to the idea of kinship j inter* 
comae at the sacrifioea, festivals, and marts tended 
to break down the barriers between different states, 
and on occasion prepared the way for permanent 
peace and political union. The names nunboeotta 
and PanUmia, nven to two of these gatherings, 
emphasise the idea of unity. When the amphicty* 
onjr inclodcd cities which were not neighbours, or 
which did not recognise the bond of kinship, its 
function was even more important* The assoda* 
tioo of diflerent peoples in the worship of a common 
god broke throngh the exclusiveneM of local cults, 
and tended to found that religious unity which was 
regarded as one of the bases in Hellenic nationality 
(lierod. viiL 144). The Delphian amphictyonr 
certainly contributed to the idea of Hellenism, ana, 
in concert with the oracle, had grmX influence in 
eNtablishing common raligious otwervanees among 
the Greeks. Its political importance was in some 
sense accidental; its religious functions it shared 
with the other amphictyonies, whose importance in 
the history of religion rests on their work in unit¬ 
ing different states in the ceounuo srorship of the 
same gods. 

The Delian amphictyooy.—Delos, the sacred 
island, hallowed as the Mruiplace of Apollo, was 
from early times a relinoos centre for the lonians 
of the Aegean. The legends spoke of a transfer 
of the island from Poaeldon to Apollo (tttimbo. 
riii. 373). and of Theseus iDstituting a festival 
(IVtus. viii 4H. 31 ef* TAas.21). It is thought 

that the eonnexion of Theseus with the festival 


was an invention In the time of the Athenian 
domination ; but, at least from tbe time of Solon, 
Athens sent sscr^ envoys, Ai|X<ssrsl, chosen from 
certain Enpatrid families (Athea. vi 234). There 
b evidence for the existence of the rs^vt^t at a 
comparatively early date, in the Homeric Hymn to 
tbe Delian Apollo fL 145-154 ; cL Thnc. iit 104, #s 
ti verr ssi rS vdXsi /myAXfi H rV A^Xov rim 

'IwsMs r« Kol s'rfum4rMv rynwriSs, and Strabo, x. 485). 
To Delos came tbe * lonians in their trailing robes,* 
with their wives and their children. There they 
oflered sacrifice, performed sacred fianoes and 
hymns, and engaged in contesta. Doubtless s 
sacred truce was proclaimed, and a fair was held 
upon tbe seashore, where tbe visitors to Ute 
festiral exchanged their goods. Tbe union of the 
states celebrating the festival probably bore the 
name of an amphictyooy. Altltough it is not 
expressly describM ss such, tbe existence in Ister 
times of officials calledis best explained 
on tbe theory that the title is a survival from 
aurlier dan (see below, and cf. Tbue. Le. rv^urrlsm). 
As MycaJe and Ephesus rose in importance as 
meeting-placea for the lonians of Asia Minor and 
of tbe uuands near tbe coast, the festival at Delos 
waned. Tbe islanders (presumably of tlie Cyclades) 
and the Athenians continned to send their bands of 
singers and their sacrifices, but in tbe tronblons 
times of tbe 5th and 5th eentories the great 
festivals were abandoned (Tbuo. /.c.). 

Delos was too small in extent and populatioo to 
possess any politicsd strength. Hence it was liable 
to come oMer the patronajn or tbe sway of diMni* 
nant Mwers. Pisutratua nad pnrified tbe island, 
and Polwrates had shown it tavoor (Thao. f.e.). 
The Atnenians, on the Institation of their con¬ 
federacy in 477) chose Delos ss the mceting-placei 
Politiou reasons may have moved them, tmt it is 

t robable that their choice was partly determined 
y the desire to represent their league as an 
ampbictyony, centred in what bad a holy 
|daM of the Ionian race, of which Athens claimed 
to be the natural bead. At Delos the meetings of 
tbe allies were held, and the federal funds were 
stored. With the growth of Athenian dominatioa 
and the transfer of tbe treasury to Athens (in 454), 
Delos lost its importance in the confederacy, until, 
in 426-5, the Athenians purified the island, and 
established a great festival, to be held every four 
vears. Whether tbe amphktyony had hitherto in 
form sorrived or not, we do not know, bat tbe 
Athenians seem to have wished to rep r ese n t It as 
still existing. Thus, althougli the temple and its 
funds were controlled by Athenian magistrates 
(the earliest direct evidence reien to the year 
434-3, CIA L 283), these bore the title ’Asdirrisert 
or *A4 ysf Ms (BCH vUL p. 283). The 

probuMe explanation of this name is that the title 
nad at some time been borne by the representatives 
of other states, and that although (with one or two 
sxceptions in the 4th cent.) only the Athenians 
appomted sudi magistrates, the fiction of am* 

E hiotyonic government was kept np. (Our toow* 
sdm is basw on inscriptioaa; the only sUosioa^to 
snen olBcisls in literature is in Athenaeos, iv. 173, 
4 rw** s4wm). 

The amphietyoDT of Delos thus ceased to be a 
religious union of independent states, and bsra^ 
an instrument of Athenian supremacy, so that its 
history b bound up with the varying fortunes of 
Athei^ 

The festival (A4X«s) was celebrated in the spring 
of the third year of each Olympiad. (A leaser 
festival took place every year). It was reflated 
and prodded over by tbs Athenians {AnstoUe, 
Atk. Pol. 54. 7. rsbrs to it as if it were an 
Athenian festival); tbs Athenians sent a in 

the sacred ship, and at every oelebrattoo an oOering 
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of • TOld erown wm mode to Apollo twB 

#««S, CIA U. 814); mad from the niunb« of crovna 
r«c<^«d in the inreotoriM, th« nnmber of oelebn- 
tkMu can be eeiinuUed. The feetiral was modelled 
oo the great FaD'Hellenie feetirala, and waa doobi- 
laM open to all the etatee of the Aegean, poeeiblj 
to all the Greeks. To the old athletio and mnsical 
contests the Athenians added bone racee, (For 
the order of |»oceedings see I’lat. JSTie. S). 
Banquets ooneloded the festival, at which the 
Delians served the table*, and hence bore the title 
of *KX«*dvra4 (Allien, iv. 173). 

The first celebration was in 425. and was pro¬ 
bably the occasion of the magnificent 0ntpla of 
Nicies (Pint. Hie. S ; others attribnte this to 417). 
The Delians seem to have resented the mle of the 
Athenians, and in 422 the Athenians expelled 
them from the island (Thnc. v. 1), intending, no 
doubt, to make it a mere appanage of Athena 
Bat in 42D, at the bidding of tne Ddphian oracle, 
thcT were restored. 

The festival was celebrated everr four jears 
daring the Peloponnesian war. An Inscriptum of 
419-400 {BCJI viiL a 283) shows Delian 
sharing in the administratkm with the foar 
*Aa^urr^orrt (for whose title this is 
the earliest definite evidence). After the fall of 
Athens, Delos regained its independence (the 
fragment of an inscription, IGA 01, probably refers 
to this): the great wnmniplt eras abandoned, Irat 
the annual festival was celebrated by the Delians, 
and to this the Athenians still sent their 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 2). 

Soon after the battle of Cnidos, when the 
Athenians were striving to re-establish a federation 
of sea •states, they soem to have regained Uie 
control of the Delian temple {CIA iv. 2. 8136), 
and the festival was renewed probably in 388 (in 
the 4th cent, its date was changed to the second 
year of the Olympiad). The Athenian control 
was interrupted for a time (the banishment of 
Delians recorded in CIA iL 814 may be connected 
with this epoch), and prubaldT the festival was 
omitted in 389; bat with the loandation of their 
second confederacy the Athenians were again 
masters of the Aegean. The inscription containing 
the accuants from 377 to374 (known as the Sandwich 
marble, CIA iL 814) throws mneh light on temple 
pro{ierty and administration. From S77 to 375 the 
aacm property was administered by foar 
v4owt i io 874 five Athenian eommissiwers 

were appointed and five 'Aelplm This 

reeogmtum of the allies is consistent with the 
prindples of the confederacy, bat in only one 
other inscription do the Andrian commissioners 
app^(BC/f vUi. 367), snd the Athenians, aided by 
Delian sabordinate officials (B**\| AsXImv s^ hpersisf 
mentioned in an inventory of 364-3, BCiT x. 461), 
ooDtinned to administer the temple and the sacred 
property. The festival was reiralarly celebrated 
srith the osnal ofiering of a giwen crown. The 
resentment of the Delians was manifested in the 
banishment (probably aboat 359) of an Athenian 
mutisan {ClA U. ll5o): and, in 345-4 or 344-3, the 
Delians appealed to the arbitration of the Delphian 
amphietyony to remdn control of the temple (see 
below, p. Taiti). Tne deciskm was favourable to 
the Athenians; even after the coUanw of her 
power, Athens retained her control of Deloe anttl 
at least 315. Before 306 Dslee was independent, 
and the nominal an^ir^ony had oome to an end. 
(For date, see von goffer in Paaly-Wiseowa, iv. 
2482). 

The Delphian amphietyony.—The chief am* 
phictyony is nsaally rweirm to by modem writen 
as *the Delphian^or 'the Pythian,' beeaose in 
historical timee Delphi was its most important 
place of meeting. It met also at Anthela, near 


Thermopylae. The ancients regard it as the 
amphietyony; all^ons to it are nsaally connected 
sritn the saostantive 'A^^«stv«vci or the adjective 
'ApypnKnaneie (srith v4vo4«t, wvttipum), and 

the collective sobstantive ^AppuervoeU is compara¬ 
tively rare (Detn. vi. 19, xL 4). The snl^tantive 
Appvrrimu is osed either of the amphietyonio 
peoples mnerally, or of their representatives at 
the am^ietyonie meetings, or of the actoal 
ooancil of Hieromnemones. 

Its early history is legendary (Strabo, ix. 429, 
rA vAXst sfv e9v Aviwtrnu), and the legends are 
div e rs el y interpretecL The foanilatioa sras ascribed 
to an epooymoas hero, Amphktyon, nsaally 
described as the son of Deueslion and brother of 
Hellen (by Diooysias, iv. 25, as the son of Hellen), 
some 309 yean nefore the IVojan war. He, being 
king at Ihermopylae, oniteu the neighboaring 
peoplee in the iestival of I'ylaea. Other ae- 
ooonts explained the name ‘AppiMr i mt t as meaning 
'the neighbonring peoples,' and connected the 
institution sritli Delphi (for the anthorities see 
Bdrgel, Die pyiaueA - delphieeAe AmpAiJttyonie, 
4ff.). The rival claims of Thermopylae and 
Delphi, as the place of origin, were reconciled in 
the l^end that Acrisins, sommoned from Argoa 
to help the Delphians. instituted a evvilpeam at 
Delphi on the model of that at Pvlae, and orsraised 
the con^titoUoD of the amphietyony (Scnol. to 
Ear. Orest. 1U93; ef. Strabo, iz. 429). Little further 
Is recorded antil the first Sacred \Var(B.C. 696), 
when the amphictyt^c peoples are said to have 
attacked Crisa for inja^ done to Delphi and 
trana g res s ioo of the amphktyonic ordinancee 
(iEachinM. iiL 197-6; Strabo, ix. 419). After the 
destractioo of Crisa, the Pythian games were 
institated. 

The troth onderlying the legends may be some¬ 
what as follows. At a remote period, probably 
before the great migrations sritoin Greece, the 

r ples then settled near TbenmmyUe oomnned 
the worship of Demeter, the futival possibly 
being oosuiMted with the harvest. That I^lae 
wss the original meeting^lace is probable on 
the following groonds. llae colt of Demeter 
Amphictyonis was alwajrs maintained at Pylae; 
the meetiiun of the amphietyony, whether at 
Pylae or Ddphi, bore tne name IIiAaXa, and 
U*Xw)r4pM sras too title of the envoys; the 

peoples in after timee belonging to the aniphio- 
tyony were largely thoee groupM round Thermo¬ 
pylae It is a matter of specolation which of 
these originally belonged to the amphic- 

tyony. 'nere were, no doubt, fresh accessions 
oooseqaent on the nuCTations, and, by the end 
of the 7th cent., probably most of the peoplee in 
eastern Greece between Thessaly and Laconia had 
been admitted. The Tbeiaalians were president*. 
At some period before the first Sacred \\ v, Delphi 
bad been taken under the protection of the am- 
phictyony, and became a second place of meetiiu'. 
(l^mod placed this at a vero early date, and the 
traditioD of ^e Greeks undoobtedly set it before 
the Sacred War. Biirgel argues that th* war was 
not conducted the am^uctyony, which, be 
thinks, was open^ to new states after the war). 
The war with Crisa marks an epoch ; henceforth 
the bistotT of the league rests on surer informa¬ 
tion ; it u more cloeely identified with Delphi, 
wbo« shrine and property^ came under the pro¬ 
tection of the amphiriyonic council, which 
had the superintendence of the Pythian gamea. 

(a) Memhtre .—The amphietyony was a league of 
twelve peoples (1^, called -Wsq by Pans. x. 8. 2; 
Stra bo, IX. 420, wrongly speaJu of wSKm). What¬ 
ever ebangee in the composition of the ampbic- 
tyony took place, the nnmber of the peoples was 
const a n t. The earliest list that has come down to 
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1 » U th&t of AeschiliM (li, llOli, vho profs^ca 
riv(j iwelvt nuaca, ttiODgh only alofen sptwV in 
Lna toxt, Thcsa tliB TlieAalI&ii», Boedivui, 
DohoziJ), lonUuKr PeftJliabEali;^ Ua^etiiLOAr 
umi, OcLseJuu, Fhthiuii!, Miiliaaa^ and; FbiHtuian 
11 ifli peuimilly beliavEKl that the Dolopu Afaonld' ba 
mddod to ooTuptate iha list^ mud tHkt AesfhmflB 

deflcrib^ MS OvtatonA peopinvbo mara lurttilij 

appear aa AeEiiaiQei rii. 13S, in a Uat « 

nine paoptcft vho aabmilted to XoTxea^ dtoa ciiLj 
am^ictyou-ta poDplca}. From 346 to34A tho Mace¬ 
donian king took the plan of tha f^hoedana, ud 
(fan DelpliiAna w«re admittedL nmtn being ntiide for 
them by nnldnc tbe Parrhaabijuit and the Ikhlopea 
u one pogpio- (An inaeri^ioD giv^ea na a lint of the 
poople«i in 344-3L S» E, Boargnet, L'Admitiitira- 
H^rt rf«ajnefi«riW pyfAiouf ffH IV* sHcU 

nmfU Jimu-C^ruty p. I4b If. F and BCM aai- p^ $^]i. 
The anba^uent chiuigH after the AatoLana were 
admitted need not be followod hare. 

WbUe tbore wu at nil petiodH a oonserratiTa 
adherence bo the principle that rarca and not 
atataa nhcmld be memben of the amphlctyonj^ 
a moaMire aeoribed to Ac™iiia» and oeriaiidy 
adopted at an early date, regulated the partidf^ 
tion of oeparate atatoi in the ampbictyoaJe wancU- 
Euh of Lna twelve peoples admitted meoibefsbip 
had two votea {Aeach. ii. 116), and in aome eawa 
these votea woto dl'»*id«l between difftreal branches 
of the aaine race (^p-- the Loorians and the 
Maliann), or hetween states Itelonging to the ume 
rape; tlmj we Qnd the lanian vote* shared by 
Athena and one of the Enboean states ; the Dorian 
votei divided between the Dorians of tbo metro- 
polka and the Ibirians of tbe Felgponnesns, or at 
anotbof time between the LaoedasmankLRa and 
■orae other state of tlie Pelopoimeiitta tSCJI ix. 

and the IkHotiim votM between the dif^ 
era nt cities of Pawtla {Thebee bring nanallyreprt- 
Hsted), Tiks exdtuion of a particniar atate from 
the amphictyuny might m eflbeud withont 
diminishing tba repraj^ntation of tbo race to 
vhieh it bdonged+ its vote omild be Ixisafecred 
toanoLhf^ etatc. VTe have no information « to 
bow tbo apportionment of rotes to the Individnal 
atat«it or aeclton* of tbo people was eOccheiL Wh Lie 
the derision of amphietynnie bnaines was thu 
entrnstal to the repreaontattvesof the states quali¬ 
fied for the time to vote, other states not so repre- 
sonted, or even states which haii no right to a 
rote, miebi take part in the ampbictyo:^ meet¬ 
ings, and send sacred embamilea 

(d'j nnA rrpmxniativMt. —The meetings 

w<n» held twke a year, ia epring ,"td aatnniD 
(whsfa tiofitrif ival Stiabo, ix. 42D}, and 

on each Hoccarion at both Anthela and DclphL 
Extraordinary mselingv might he called (Aeach. 
iii. 124], Any mem ben of the amphlctyonic peoples 
might attend; aacFed embasaiisS woTS 

prnnbly sent by the amphictyonic praplea, and 
there were also ITvXav^piii {in some writ^^ nv^«- 
anti 'hfotirinimn, who teprescntcd the in- 
tereste of the atatwi or peoples qulified to mto. 
From the 3rd centnry awtm to bare taken 

the place of the HvXsttVw. 

^Hsatv Ii ppiw uficsrt4latr as In tiw Tvspwtf n datla ot Ab 
EIwhc^i^Bi ^ tbs St diffrient In [4w iwity 

rvat> ri tbs Atbi notL Uw n * fc«i j i i L sn riBiviM i tsa u u« 
extouuvl ud (lrQl*«*(T* pawn (BwnA tiL flB ; KiiL Tlhna. 
ni ,SLr»l» ^ lio** "tH miijllijei tnj optbor oBriib}, 
Towanif tb» vod of ttw OMlnrr Qu* t~w 7 *w* ; ‘ * 4 s w^ 
(Artit^nfa. Jut* en^ Inici+titlaoi blsno' *rifbnw Ub* 
uvjrtMfliof dMrfcl&a of la* la Anclilaia at, 

tl^ il oar dntrTb^lT) lb 0 w iW In ttri tm ebiL. 
tkk vriBKinnnHEris fwbe weft twaotj^w la mniilHr, two 
Ibr Mcb ^iruiiilglrnM paoplr] VOfftltd Uh CttMoQ (4 tbv 

■^gmmv tuisa at aib^tw wt bd tbs lUMaawuuws ip- 


pdbitail 1;^ Idl (AjWcpfaaiua, J.ai and lb* ^Ufori riKbd, 
Fr«aiatRt rtawnoa won opmitunoa oiHKilniwl [*,#. betnaw 
tbuta and AMcblaoik parbaft Ut wvtcb Wrir lb* iK^lkot 
l□I«^DOta of tliolr Kata at tha sraplilctirnilT- Fv™ Uia 
Bomtin Of lb* mcfCloi la $9 fa^diLtHO, La) It wostd afom- 
tfaK Itaa UkaneuiniKWHi tonaafl tbo ocnorit {.fpi ui 

tta* t3iyhktx«j, uid that Eb* IsdlrMaal LPoKosanKn ^bi 
kck ■erliw ojid oiipptfi Iomil tbo Ft logoft of hla Kate. Tbaa 
aoKblaOP, who wu oai of tbo Athoblui L^hniat, tm odailUcd 
la tba Hunctl ol Ibi HlinnDoniofuo wbn ibii otbar Lyliccvi 
bad witbdnwii, o&d aftar daModlaf tbs ansa el AUwm. 
tvOrad bctiwo Uio mta b>Db: pla^ lb tbs WUtsI] 4 f 
Hlirwnnainofln, oH pnwr, rlaJUmiho, Jiidkdal. aod EkECtaUfo, 
wu raatad, ami It wu anMTonbtr aowtinwo ll■MlN■i 


-rl' ifiitb* {Cf J U. Aill, t f 1 : ot. Aafcb. IL 1 V]l 

Th* proybiEtlt b nlHrod lo ao I raa y^pif Iri4'v4*foo (AiadL 

UL lain Tbo ilaoWooi of Ibo oouwHil won nOod Mwion or 
It was epoD to tba Bwndl to call an 
of ^ vba Wirt aUcodiiu tbS DASatiBg {li imASvi-TiT ral 
j|_^'ijii,ii, Tp SiY, Arorh, Lc,]!^ pnOumllil^f to aDMHUUa lbs 
OMirts of aotloa propotad, or to i»U]r tbo dwidan tbi 

OdmiilL 

Tvt tba Ipadal IdMdi of poosotai a&d M balow. 

{C). Campetenei of the o«ip4icfyP'ay. — It is 
difficult predsnly to dedne the comwtenDB of Lha 
bmphietyony, Theie is no gensru atatemont in 
aneient writers that oab be nlibd Upon jlHonyb, 
Uni. ir. 2S, vsgttely exaggentei), and its powers 
» far as they eannoL be inieimd from the origlELa!! 
Alina, mnat in the moJn be dedueed fmtd the hU- 
burled inititnees uf its nctivity, Uihoold be noted 
that the iniinciico and tbn tmjportiZLM of the am- 
pbiotynny varied i;n»Uy at difTerent mrioda. As 
most of ita ninrabers worn psIlLinlly iruigtiificBiit, 
states anch MS ALhoni iJid Sparta at the height of 
their power had little respect for its anthurity. 
On the other hand, when a ttrotig state cwm- 
mand^ n majority of votes and so heaime prednin!- 
nauL in the couneU, it could nae tho ampIiLe^ntiy 
for ita own ends, and find pmteita to justify an 
exterudon nf am^clyonio action, ft u poeaiUe 
horn to irivn only ibeoad iwulta without delail. 

We may awnme tlial, probaLhly frara the lint, 
the amphictynny baJ two main oniccta r the union 
of difforant pooplos for common rellEnuu* purpnac*, 
and the oommon obccxvanco of certaia ralee affect- 
liig the rciatiana between those peoples. Tao 
canaes combined to mcreaae the unportiiiioe of 
thew objeeta. Aa the antphictynny came to 
include repreaentaiiTna fiom moat of tho peoples uf 
GmeWi it tettded to aBBume an Uellenio ckaractsr, 
ned when Delphi was taken under ite protMtUm 
and bceame ita moat important mobtLiig-place, tha 
nniversal tncogidtino oi the oracle ami of thn cult 
of Apollo inemkaod the prestige aod iniportancc of 
the afflphktyony. It is not alwayi nsHy to db- 
tingniao the refatim spbema of Du pbi and of the 
amphlotycmy, huL it znuit be ramcm Kred that the 
oracle, tbon^h under the proLnetinu of the ani|ihijc- 
tyniiy, wai uidependenL, and many inatllntioiu or 
DuBurvanoes which ow^^ their origin to Delphi 
ahoold not bo craditod to the amphietyony. 

The mEtabera of the amphictyony noftoi la 
ennunon. rriigioos obBerktuiora at boUi Autbela 
and Delphi- At Anthcla they worshipped Demctcf 
{with the title AMHpcicrvwh or flvAaLi) and thr bera 
Ampfaietycrn. Wo know that Lbero were a^wtings 
in apriiig and autumn pmtoctod by the procjtova- 
tinn of a holy trnca (f r<xi<^) j saenhee was ofTcred 
Aud probably a festival wucMbrnted wlUi ita 
aooDtnpaniment of conteata and uarket. An im- 
poTtwit iuscriprinn fC/A IL fM5) “ rneeh 

infonzLatinn as to the relatlona of the ampUelyMy 
with Delphi. The Lnaeription data ftvm ^C. SSU, 
and the aaaertinu nf thn KspliIctyLfliie roliia ami 
duliea may mark a FOCent reatoratwai 01 Mm pOVat 
of the ampbiclyony, nerbapo under the proj^tww 
nf Sipartm then at the height uf bet power [ ItiitgBl, 
«f. cii. n,2^: IlourgiiBt, Op- rif- PP- J^y)- At 
(Wpbi Lcto. Artomia. and A^nra Fion^ (or 
E^ronoia) were aaa o ei b tad with ApoUo as AmptMi. 
tynnin dirities (Aesch. Hi. 108, 111 h >4^ whom aaotiQce 
was orrored at the spring aod antunm nuMtiagi, 
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In the procewioa preceding the Musrilice. nm»tu 
other beacta an ox of preat price wm led (thu U 
tlie (Imit ret) V*** * ^ L 32; cf. Xen. 

Util. ri. 4. 88, /Soft %y«^. Some think thie beaei 
wae a vpecial offering at the great Pythiak The 
amphictyony raperintended the meeting* and 
featirala, inclodi^ the great Pythia, which took 
^aee every four yean, and the annttal Pythia. 
TO thme leetival* the amphiotronio etatee eent 
eoroy* (perhape the rv#alrrsi of Strabo, lx. 404: cf. 
CIA iL 646. Ci, where BOckh rwtored vii4aiirr4(). 
The amphictyony was rwpoasible for the care of 
the sacred rites, of the property ooneecrated to the 
gods, the teniplee and other boilding*, and the 
eacred land. In the inscription refcrrM to provi- 
non ie made for a ciirait of the sacred land (rip^Sot, 
cf. Dem. xviiL 150, and penalties are 

imposed on any one taking it into coltlvatioa (cf. 
Aesdi. iii. 100, 118). The llieromnemone* are to 
keep the boildings at Delphi in repair. The roads 
and bridges (presumably on the routes leading to 
Delphi) are to be kept np by the amphietyona 
tosnally interpreted as the different pwplea be¬ 
longing to the amphirtyonr). 

More important dnties lell to the amphictyony 
when the great temple had to be rebuilt. In the 
6th eenC, i^cr it had been destroyed by fire, the 
rebuilding was enimsted to the Aicmaeonidae, as 
rootractors (Herod, ii. 180, v. 68). In 373 the 
temple was aj^n bnmt down, and under the 
amphirtronic law of 380 the Elieromnemcmes 
undertook its reconstruction. We hare modi 
detailed information on the procedure from in- 
acriptions recently found at DeldiL (^e results 
are summarixed in E. Boorguet, Z'AJmimufreUion 
jUtaneiirt dm mmetuairt Sjftkiqut aa IV* tUeU 
araa/ Jisut • CMrist). 1m restoration of the 
temple undertaken in 369 was not completed 
for thirty ymuw. The work was intermptM by 
the Sacred War. but the hcary fine impoeM upon 
the I'hocians soppUed funds, which enabled the 
work to be earned tbrooj^. In connexion with 
this work two new oolleges of amphictyonic 
magistrates were instituted. From 368 we can 
trace the activity of the csersMl. The members 
of the IVdlcM belonged to amphictyonic peoples, 
bat the total number, as well as the numbers from 
the different states, varied widely. Some of the 
atates represented in the ampbictyonio council 
appointed none, while Delphi had a Moracet 
before it secured a vote in the conneiL The 
vasrotai met twice a year at the ordinary meeting 
of the amphictyony; they collected funds for the 
expense ot rebuilding, and made contracts in ac¬ 
cordance with the specifications drawn 

np for the different parts of the work. (For detadls 
of the oootracts, methods of payment, ete., see 
Boorguet, €». eiL p. 86 ff.). After the eom- 
pletiM of tM temple, the as«r«t«< were diarged 
with the maintenance of the fabric, and t£nr 
activity can be traced for a century and a half. 

In 339, at the autumn session, a college of 
twenty*foar rmttimi was instituted (see Bouquet, 
p. Huff.). It is thought that toe institution 
may have been proposed in the interest of Philip, 
who was anxioos to increase hb influeoca in the 
amphictyony. The rasult was to make the work 
of the rseratsl rabordinate, and to concentrate the 
control of expenditore in the hands of the new 
college. The composition of the college was 
id snficsl with that of the eouncil of the Iliero- 
moemones; the same states were re p resented, sod 
the liste of both were drawn np in the same order. 
The rauUi, from the earns assigned to them, met 
not only the expensos of rebnilding the temple 
(the money for which was jiaid over to thesaerstW), 
Imt the oUicr exprases of the amphietyony, both 
at Delf^iand Pylae(see BourgoeC, p. 126ff.). This 


board was, however, only a temporary institutiao, 
and wtien the last instalment ot the Phocian fine 
had been paid and the temple at Delphi was ftniihed, 
their work probably eeas^ Before 310, and pos¬ 
sibly as early as 386, they were no longer acting. 

Itucripiiocui thus enable ns to reallxe in detail 
the activity of ilte amphictyony in the case of the 
sacred property. The protection of the property 
of the god b one of the objects gaaranteeil by the 
ampMetyonir oath recited^ Aeschines (iL 115). 
The other clanses of the oath remind os of another 
oUigation of the araphbtyony, the observance of 
certain common prinaples, the violation of which 
was a sin visited by amphbtyonb vengeance. 
Aeschines mentioiui the oath not to raze any 
amphictyonic city to the ground, or to cut off 
running water in war or praceu The purpose of 
those prohibitions, which may go liMk to the 
origin of the amphictyony, b not to prevent war 
altogether, but to modify its harshness snd to 
encourage peaceful interoonrse. We do not know 
whether there were other general oUigatioos of a 
■jmilsr character recognised by the amtdiictyony. 
Dionjrsins jiv. 25) refers to seisei pinot eallra 
arapliietytmie. and other srriters refer to the bws 
or d^iberationa of tbe amphictyony (Strabo, 
ix. 420; Schol. to Ear. Orest. 1083). If we 
could accept the vague statements of these late 
writers, we might aismme a much wider com¬ 
petence of the amphictyony in regnbting the 
relaticms of the Greek states to one another, 
anti it b possible that there were sets4 r6fufui or 
r6/tm, vw ^EXX^rwv other than those mentioned 
by Aeschines, which were sanctioned by the 
amphictyony (see BUrgel, op. cit. p. 196, for 
certain rogulatioos, possibly hot not demonstrably 
amphictyonic). Thm are instances of charges 
being bron^t before the amphictyony which 
may have been based on the suppo^ viobtitm 
of general rules, though we lack definite testi¬ 
mony. Among tbe historical incidents qnoted in 
thb connexion are the condemnation of the Dolopes 
of Scyros for piracy | Plot. dm. 8); the price put 
upon the bead of Eraialtes after tbs second Persian 
War (Herod. viL 213); the oaodemnatioo of the 
8|sutans, who were fined and excluded from tbe 
amphictyony for the seixnre of the Cadmea 
(Diod. xvL 23); and thecha^ threatened against 
Athens by the Amphbsians in 339 (Aesch. iu. 116). 

Charge* brought before the amphictyoi^ were 
tried by tbe council, which might fine the offenders 
or exclude them from tbe league, or in more serious 
cases proclaim a holy war against the offending 
state. As we do not know the scom of tbe 
amphictyonic laws, we cannot my whether the 
charges were always based on a supposed trans* 
gressinn of them. Probably some pretext was 
assumed to bring them witnin the jurisdiction, 
but the competence of the amphictyony might 
be extended py the admissioo of charges which 
did not properly come before its court. Thus an 
Athenian decree of 363 {CIA U. 54) asserts that 
Astjrcrates has been condemned wspi T«4t vVsvt vmt 
'A^ ii^mApwr, and in 335 Alexander apparently de¬ 
manded that the oratom of Athens shuold be tried 
before the amphictyony (Dem. xviiL 322). Apart 
from this, disputes might he referred by consent 
to the arbitratinn of the amphietyony. and we 
probably have an instance of this in too tubmis- 
rion by the Athenians and Delians of ^eir contro¬ 
versy respecting the Delian temple in 345-4 or 
344-3 (Dem. xruL 134, xix. 66). 

The amphictyony might peui* votes referring 
to individuals, as in the honours sccorded to the 
heroes of Thermopylae (Herod. riL 228) and to 
Scyllias (Pans. x. 18. 1), and in tbe grants of 
4r A«ts and 4#vXis to the guilds of Diimysuc artists 
{CIA iL 651—at some date after 279). 
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We may eooclode Ui*t the eompeienco of the 
aniphictyony wa« not ri^^idly reetncted, mt lee»t 
in practice, it wu open to a power po— e ee in g a 
df>minant influenoe to exteml iu fnnetione, and 
Alexander indnced tlie council to confer upon him 
the oommand of the war against rereia (Diod. 
zviL 4). 

(</) Importance qf the amphiriyony. — The 
ampoiotrony in ite oonetitution, iU objecta, and 
iu poesiWities inrolred imrartant prindplee. It 
united many dillerent peoplea of Greece on the 
baeia of a cooiinon HeUcniam ; and thb union was 
realized by a system of repreeenUtiun by which 
equal votes were accorded to the aeveral members. 
It fulfilled the purpose common to amphietyoniea 
{tenerally, of maintaining certain religions institu- 
tiuns and riu^ while it enforced the recaption of 
rules regulating the relations of tU memwrs. In 
this respect it tended to esUblish in the Greek 
world a system of fSMsn'international law, with a 
court to ^oree it, comparable in onr own days to 
the purpoM of the Cooeert of Enrope. In iU con* 
stitution it might seem to prepare the way for a 
federal syrtem, if not for a Fan-Hellenic national 
nnion. This may explain why. on dilferent occa¬ 
sions, the az^htetyony might act as the repre¬ 
sentative of Greek feding or policy, and why it 
was sometimes described as if it included the 


whole nation {el. Soph. Track. 638, 'KXXdvwr iyefol 
UwUrt4«t ; Herod, v^ 214, si rds HvXa- 

74m : Aesch. iii. 161, 2S4, ewrtSpior tmv 'KXX^rwr). 

But the disruptive forces which dominated the 
Greek political system counteracted these ten* 
dencies. The influence of the amphictyony (apart 
from the orade) in the sphere of religion scarmly 
extended l«Tond iU own meetingSL The roles of 
humanity which it laid down were not enforoed, 
and ampoictyooic cities were razed to the ground 
without vengeance or protest. The amphictyony 
had little enect in correcting the separate auto¬ 
nomy of the great atatca. Compoera ae it was 
in great {art of peofilee of small {xditical or 
military simificance, it could not impose iU will 
on powerful states, which overshadow^ it or made 
it a mere instrument of polirv. Thus in the greater 
part of the &th cenL, while Sparta and Athens 
divided the allegiance and controlled the fortnnes 
of the other Greeks, the amphictyony receded into 
the background. In the 4th cent., from 380 at 
least, the amphictyony asraroed a greater im¬ 
portance, mainly hecanse it came under the 
Inflnenoe and served the {Htrposes of the most 
{lowerful states—at first Sftajrta, then Thebes, 
and later the Macedonian king. The ampbte- 
Utmy became the scene of intrigues, and the 
Ksctm Wan, waged nominally in t^ canse of 
the amphictyony, were critical for Greek history. 
It is preebcly at this peri<xl Uiat DemostbeuM 
descriLes the league as ^ /r AcXpoii eetd (v. 25). 
The sutMcrvience to the {loUcy of the dominant 
state became still more marked when the Aetoliaxu 
controlled the amfibictyony. 
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AMRITSAR -.\mriUar, in the FanjAb. is one 
of the reUgions centres ol India and the chief city 
of the Sikhs. It lies in what is known as the Min- 


jha country, about 32 miles east ol Lahore, and 
contained at the census of 1901 a population of 
162,429, of whom 40 per cent, were Hindus, 48 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 11 per cent. Sikha. It 
is the chief commercial town oi the Fan jib proper s 
but its oonunereial importance is based lees on any 
advantagre of position than on the fact that the 
city is built round the celebrated * Tank of Nectar ’ 
or * Tank of the Immortals,' Le. the gods (Sanskrit, 
Amrtaeame), in the oentre of which is sitnatod the 
G<^en Temple, the central shrine of the Sikh 
rdigion. There are stories of the spot having 
been visited by the first Sikh Gont, N'Anak (A.Du 
1469-1538), and by the third Guru, AmardAs (A.Di. 
1552-1674): but the actnal purchase of the site and 
excavation of the tank are believed to have been 
ondertaken by the fourth Guru. RAmdAs, in A.Di 
1577, and the masonry work was begun by the 
fifth Guru, Arjan. in A.D. 1588. The remaining 
five Gorns seem to have paid little or no attention 
to the place, bat after tne death of the last Gunt 
in A.0.1708, and during the torlnilent period whidi 
preceded the breaking up of the .Moghal em|>ire, 
the shrine began to obtafn considerable pofmlarity 
imd to be recognized as the national oentre of t^ 
Sikh confedereeiea. The Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment took every precaution to prevent access to 
the shrine; but so great was the attachment of the 
Sikhs to it that the Sikh horsemen would frequently 
risk their lives by galloping through the Mughal 
lines for a sight of the sacred tank. In A.D. 1762, 
the Afghan leader, Ahmad ShAh, Uew up the 
sacred shrine with franpowder, and polluted the 
sanettt^ with the blood of kine; but four yean 
later, in A.O. 17(^ the shrine was reconstructed 
on ita present basis. The Sikh leaden then began 
to bnild round it a number of separate fortified 
quarters which formed the nucleus of tbe present 
aty of Amritsar, and tbe city has since continued 
to flourish under MahArAjAh Kanjit Singb (A.D. 
1801 -1838) and the Driiisb Govenunent (sinre 
184(1). 

There are five sacred tanks in the city, but tbe 
most <«lebrated b the ' Tank of Amritsar' jiro{)cr, 
in which the Golden Temple liea The form of 
the tank b nearly souare. the sides at the top 
beingSlO feet in length, and it b fed by water from 
the BAii I>oAb Canal. Tbe Toni{>le ocru{>ies a 
small island in the centre of the tank, 654 feet 
square, which b connected with the west side by 
a line causeway 227 feet long and 18 feet bruacl. 
Tlie central shrine b known as the Uar-mandar or 
'Temple of God,' and eonsbts of a single room, 
eovering a square of 404 feet, with foar doon. one 
(^teniug to each side. Tbe lower part of the outer 
walls u adorned with marble inby. resembling 
that of the TAj Mahal at Agra, and the apixr walb 
and roof are covered with plates of copper heavUy 
gill, from whbh the {dace baa obtained among 
Enropeans tbe name of the 'Golden Temple/ 
Among the Sikhs themselves the shrine and ita 
precincts are known as tbe DarbAr Sdkib or * Harr^ 
Andience*: and thb title owes ite origin to tl»e 
fact that the Grantk, or Sacred Book, b looked 
npoo as a living Ferson, who daily in thb shrine 
receives kb subjects in solemn andience. Tbe 
book b bronght everr morning with ooncidcrable 
pomp from the Akdibun^ (see fi. 400*) across the 
causeway to the shrine, and returns at night with 
similar ceremony. It b instalM in the shrine 
below a canopy, and a pranthi aita behind it all 
day waving a ekamri, or yak’s tail, over it, os a 
servant doa over tbe bead ol an Indian I*riaee. 
On the south sit a selection from tbe piUkrie, or 
hereditary incumbents of tbe Temple, and cm the 
north ait the musicians (rApia and rabAbU —the 
latter, strange to my, being .Muhammadans), who 
from time to tin** sing hymns from the Granth 
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to tb« AooonamainiMt of dir«n native instrnmenU. 
In front of the book U the cloth upon which the 
faitUnl depoeit their oOerin^^ Although the 
ooter precincte hare since 199B oeen lit by electric 
light, the shrine it4>elf is lit with clarifim butter 
or eaadlce only. The wearing of shoes within the 
precincts, and. of ooone, smoking of any kind, are 
sirktiv prohibited; and as the Granth is always 
Installed npon the ground, it is considered irreverent 
for any one within the precincts to sit upon a chair 
or stooL 

Round all four mdes of the tank runs a paved 
walk 30 feet hroad, known as the PraJbumma (pro¬ 
perly PariJ:rama), which is frequented by the wor¬ 
shippers wto come to bathe, by pandits or ascetics 
of various kinds, and vendors of religions ai^ 
other tfinketa At the south-east comer of this 
walk, where the water issues from the tank, b the 
bathing-place assigned to the MaxhahU, or low- 
caste converts, whom the balk of the Sikhs still 
decline to admit to their religion on equal temu. 
Round the ouUide of the walk rise a number of 
picturesqne builtUngs, ktwwn as hdngcu or hos¬ 
pices, which were for the most part bnUt by the 
6ikh chiefs in the latUtr part of the 18th ^t. for the 
accommodation of themselves and thetr followers 
when idsiting Amritsar; and among these the 
bAnga of the RAmgarhia SirdArs b prominent by 
its two large towers, which dominate the city ami 
neighbourhood of AmritMr. 

Attached to the main shrine are three subsidiary 
institutions, which are of considerable import-anoe 
in the eyes of the Sikha. The first of these b the 
Ahd^tMa, or * Hospice of the Immortal,* which 
adjoins tne shrine on the west side of the causeway, 
and b the traditional oentre of the fanatical sect 
knosm sa the Nihangs or AkAlU. The Granth 
S6M> b kept here at nighu and the bnilding nlao 
eonUuns a fine eoUection of the weaoons of Gnra 
Har Govind and other Rikh Gurus and chiefs. The 
courtyard in front of the b a favourite 

place for the administration of the pahal, or 
religioos baptism of the Sikh creed ; the ceremony 
may, boweve^ be performed anywhere in the pre¬ 
sence of the Granth, and the nomber of persons 
baptised at the AhilhAnM does not exce^ 19fX) 
annoallv. The second of toe well-known subsidiary 
institutions b tho BAhA Atal, a shrine snrmonnted 
by a tower, which lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-east of the Har-mandar. Thb shrine was 
commeno^ in A.D. 172S in memory of BAbA Atal, 
the yonng son of Gum Har Govind (A.D. lOOA-1645), 
b Burroonded by the cenotaphs of many of 
the old Sikh nobility. Tbs third insUtotioa sub- 
lidiary to the Golden Temple b the shrine of TViraa 
Tdran, which lies 13 miles sonth of Amritsar, and 
which was fonnded by the fifth Gnm, Aipan (A.O. 
1881-1606). The Taran TArmn shrine, whbb also 
b built on an bland in a lar^ tank, b the scene 
of a considerable mootbiy fair, and the Amritsar 
temple, loo, b the centre of two exeeedinriy lame 
fairs, BaisAkhl and IMwAll, which are hdd in tne 
spring and autumn respectively, and are attended 
by imroenM nomberv of persons, both for religious 
and for commercial puipoaes, from the whcde of 
northern India. 

The aetoal building of the Golden Temple and 
its precincts b maintained from the proceeds of a 
idmr, or assignment of Isnd revenne from certain 
Mgbbouring villages. The onuUAb who rssd 
tl^Mcred volnme are three to number, and are 
support^ by offerings made directly to them by 
woishippeni at tho shrine. Tho pAjArir, ot Ui- 
cnmbents. are a very largo body of mm to whom 
the general offering at the shnne are db^boted, 
after dedocting a fixed sum for the temple estab- 
Ibhment, —that b to my, the mosidans, o«c^ 
bearersi, menials, mid so forth- The whole 


institntkm and its subsidiaries are supervised by 
a manager, who b generally a Sikh gmtleman of 
position appointed by the Government. The 
tu^B uf the temple, as well as a certain nnmber 
of precious ornaments, are kept in a somewh^ 
primitive manner in a treasury over the main 
gate. 

The whole importance of Amritsar from a 
religious point of view lies in the Golden Temple, 
B n d there b Uttb of religioos importance in tlie 
town outaide the preciocu of the DarbAr SAhib. 
Mention may, however, be made of two^ recent 
inatitations, namely the SAragarhl memorial and 
the KhAba OiUege. The former b a memorial in 
the form of a Sikh shrine, which was erected in 
A.D. 19(K! in the centre of the city by the British 
Government in memory of the gallant manner in 
which a sc^l body of the S8th Sikh Regiment 
held the fort of SAranrhl oo the North-West 
Frontier against an Afghan enemy to the TlrAh 
camp^gn of 1897. The latter b a denominational 
college which was started some twelve years 1 ^ for 
the encoursgement of learning among the Sikhs. 
It lies some two miles out of the ci^, and b laimly 
supported by the Sikh States of the PanjAb as 
well as by private donors. 


Lrraums.—Mnirar'a nmmdbMk/vr im4ia sad CVlrfss. 4th 
«tL. liOl. p. ISi; Hoatw's Imprridi Osa»««*r ^ /srfis, as. 
Amrltasr; Sirdir Saadar Sinch RAmrartas. OmmU te Os 
GOtm nmpU. E. D. MACUkOASt. 


AMULETS.-See Charms. 


AMUSEMENTS.—A. x. In the category of 
* amusements * it b nsnal to include all sorts of 
pleasant occupations, both mental and physical, by 
which the attention b disengaged from the serious 
pursuits of life. Strbtly speaking, bow^r, an 
amusement b a light form 01 enjoyment in which 
little exertion either of the body or of the mind b 
required. In thb respect amuMments differ from 
recreation, which b a word of a higher order, 
inasmoch as recreatioo implies some eonsiderable 
expenditure of energy, either mental or physical or 
both, although in the nature of the case the exer¬ 
tion b agreeable and refreshing. Both amiuement 
and recreation are desoCTsd to serve the same end, 
the reenperatkm of onea jaded menUd and physical 
powers; ^t amnsement secures that by taming 
the mind into channeb where the time passes 
pleasantly without the need of special exertion, 
whereas recreation effects its pumM by an agr^ 
aUe ehanm of oeonpation, by csuling into activi^ 
other bcolties and muscles tnan those engaged in 
work. Amnsement, in short, b a form ot enjoy¬ 
ment in its nature akin to relaxation ; recreation 
is pleasarable exercbe in which the ene^es, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other 
directions (see Rkcrkatiox). 

3 . The sli^t demands which aronsements make 
on the mentid and phyrical activiti^ and their char¬ 
acter as a means of lightly begniiing the time and 
drawing off the attention from the more important 
oonoems of life, no doubt explain why in a 
serioas am the word was used in a depreciatory 
sense. At the close of the 17tb cent, we find 
amuMm*nt defined as ‘any idle employment to 
roin away time* (Phillips, quoted in Diet.). 
It may readily be allowed that anything which 
has no further aim than to kill time and to render 
men oUivioua of the higher ends of life deserves to 
be condemned ; and the use of the word pa stime as 
synonymous with amnsement has been regarded 
as an nneoasrious and melancholy confession that 
amasementJi have no other objiwt and serve no 
other end than to fill op the emptiness of a life 
which b devoid of nobler toterasti^ and to make 
men forget themselvea. Thb pessimbtio view of 





AMUSEMENTS 


•mnwhieqta IiqiIii aomo juEktlltob' 

Ucm iu t-hff actual atfit# oF Liiiuga, It feanu nt ta 
doubtccl that abiuaemcaU (u* often gTW>dllr 
•ottfiht ^ter hv thoKi who find Ln tbe tmo bMisn-c 
of Ufa, m noble aJnie bJ^ atrivib^, noUiiog to ex¬ 
cite ^oir iotoreat aqd toalTcrirtl tliem joy j ami Uify 
are indolg^ in is^JtL tbe object of oppeBJung tin 
nBtumJ eta ring for liatfjiLqeu whiob budB dq ladB- 
faction in biglicr punaiu. WLere thi* ii tbo 
tba paas^im for amuBoioent ii a patbetio wiuuoiu 
^ t£« muery of a Ufo which bw miaBed ita tnio 
joy. Bat wben a depnclatorf eiitiniaU of junuae- 
mojita IB bued Ob the new that life itwlf. In tlie 
datiM aad relntioQabipei to which man are callod, 
Lff BO rieti ill deligbta that any other form pf enjoys 
moot la unnccOKiaiy^ the Kroood u Iea» Mcmre. It 
u aMvare aiul exacting [thtloaopby which aOifou 
that, to all who ore cooecdotu or the satLifactionB 
which attend Llio pnnoit of high moral alma, fife 
la an alnorhitig interaat whidi take* the placoof 
all ^luenienU. ‘ \\'Ticie men are rijghtiy occapied,. 
their «muitt!incnt gnwfl ent of their work' (Rmildn, 
fuaoieoadXifNW, This, it movt be oonrEuaed, 
i» sooiewbuit tw liJ^hly pi tabM for oirdimuy hEifd&a 
nature. It ie tbif view of amuaeineiita which haa 
ouminonly been aHitociaied with Fmitaiilam, not 
^Kh^ethcr with jbatice. To be^ with, at Icttat, 
it waa no aTcruJon to plaajHint thiogB, ai-td ng out of 
an aemtere philoaophy of life, that o^led forEh tbe 
Pucitan pmtett aj^aiiut the amuMmeota of the 
time. Amiuemenii were cobdeinoed, net becaiue 
they were eotuldered Coo thALbo for men who had 
tlie fieriaqi boaines# of life on luuid, but : 

they were cither ainful in thEmaelrea or cJobcIt 
amadated with ainftil maxamnut. Thia wat the 
caw^ for mBtance. in the matter of dnuoaUa re- 
pnsexLtaUona. ■ fn the days of Elimbeth. the 
PlirttaiL Stnhliieii. heltl that lome pla^ were yeiy 
htmeat and fiommapdabte exnrciBefi.^and *' may he 
lued La time and placo conrenleot u condneible 
^ example of life and roformatioii of monnert" : 
hut the groM corruption of the (Hsrenteenth ccnLoiy 
stage drore Prynno and tbe niajorityof the Puritan 
party to extrumcr yieu-a' {Traill, ^ial 
If. i6^. It waa the nafortuoate aasooiatian of evil 
vnth to mimjir forma of amutoment thai diapo^ 
the Puntans in their later daya to look eakince at 
mirth and enjo^ienta perfectly innoceotj Ihotr 
■eIhioitciico of tomt-cd- plcwoTQa ltd Lbtin to 
wiUi apapiciDu Of Biy form of ^ety in which ‘ the 
wjo^'big nature’ of their neighbourB foondi expiTBe- 
iUbl ^ f-Dfltcred. th^ ^toirtb cf fen feqst^rc fend 
tombro apirit,, which regarded life aa too Barionf a 
bnaiaou to permit of indulgence in light Bnd 
pk^aanot dive^DDiL 

3* The Paritanic ' coapel of eameatnesa' in too 
narrow Md one sided to do jmiUoe to humaq 
nature. IIwtay-miiided toen TcfoaB to be aatt^Bd 
With any view of Jt/o which ignore! the nataxal 
tnetlnct for ptay, amj regards participatiuo. in 
amutounita aaa woatnem whiEh will bo wtlTOwn 
when men have tailed the more aolid joy* which 
duty bnngi. It la, no doubt, inw that* wherever 
doty eningefl tbe oocLsdenee fur It* faitfajpol and 
bonomWo discharjfc, it becontRi, if one Mnoot 
uy the cmclamiueiuat^ at Icojrt. the chief in tefBil 
in life. But that dooa not mean more than the 
reoagDitUm of the laliiiiliiiry plan* which amtuo. 
mButi should oevnpy. It doea not justify an ascetic 
attitude towards amosewente. llnman oature has 
anmatinctforjoyxrf a light ud entertaLuing kind 
and the proper method ol dealing with thalimitinet 
ia not duiparagement and icptwEon, but a wise 
ocrntrol Bxul a large-hearted necin^itiaB of the part 
its gratihoatiou mayjplay io the cuJtoie of life. 
The Chiiitiui view af life has room for laughter 
and mirth, for pleasona which stand tn no im. 
mifiliato telaiioo to life^i datiei, but miiiister to 
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our nalu^ capamty for enjoyment. And tho 
tupicme jostifiracion of this generous atliluda to 
Miu^r-Qta Ilea in iliis^ that where they are wisely 
I ™{ torve a higli and^ and canncu. bo 

liamaned without Iona. They gitu a rest to lift* ■ 
they plo&Miiitly ehgaga the mind aud giso it 
relief from the ibaut of doty, and cnnblo it tu 
rtcover it* elasticity and tone. Uowever inlcr«t- 
ing work may be, bowever oonganial ihi; more 
Kiioua pnnuiLs tn which moo engage may prove, 
tho neoMrity orUea if the fresLuesa of intcfesl is 
to be matntaJaed, of laying thn work ai>Ede and 
seeking other inieiasta. ^uzusn netuie roqulrM 
aomethlng more than rest for its refrmJinieiiL * it 
|^ujr« tbat We should seek divereion for the ehewr 
joy of lb—Hme diTerHOQ which :idiall pleasmwbljr 
occupy the mind euul relax tho energies, and afToi^ 
^ opportunity fur eacaping from deadening 
mlluenres of matioe, The appetite for enjoyment 
must be wisely gratjfod, if tbe vitality ueccwLary 
for good^wark is not t* be impaimL CtVo rupnea* 
(t/mim JB fcnnun ha^uirii. 

The main uthiral jiutiScn.tiQn of amutoDten.ui 
lira, accordingly, in flielr fttunw to KU&r and 
refrooh our powen for the duties of lifu. Rut they 
serve other ends wblcb axe uthJeally impoitimE 
^ey havu a tonal ralun—enrmy of tbnin at leeat, 
fa^ that we am thrown Into pleasant a^oeia^ 
tion with othon oensulntea iwi* of the ehamis of 
^Iiaemontj and, npart from tho mfrHhbg in* 
SueneH of siich mtericciiiTto, them is a furtlmr gsla 
m the ^wtb and consolidation of friundiUiip, and 
In the iDigina of links whidi bind us mute H<ndy 
together. There may be Indeed, and them are, 
mjwnences shared with ntbera which liave a far 
gieater umting power thiui fellowship in the axial 
p eisurca of life, butthe latter bsa it* hennnrsbie 
pls^ and the value ef it la deaerring of recog* 
utbon. MoteOTHT, BmoMmenta, like everything 
else which draw* ns into aseociatjciqa with nihen, 
Krr« as an opporttmity for the culture of sonal 
«qttwil™ity. coarteaT, and 
tbe like j while, if we extend our deQuition of 
amusbrnecits to include the great national gamia, 
they alTard a dlsidpUne for the growth c? pack 
uoaRtiee aa patinuce, eelf-rettmint, msgnaniiuity, 
alertnesa, leadLaesa to seise an opportu^y. Then, 
further, the pumnlt of ainusemnnla ia a bulwark 
against the temptallons of the loimre henr. Noth¬ 
ing expotos the heart to the inioadsof evU like tha 
want or Mme healtliy interest; and an honest lure 
of iuoooent pleoauie, If it nrved no nther end, 
wtmld be valoable as a moral safeguard. 

S. All this must be fnelyacknuwEBdgi^ Amnen* 
raents have an ondeniable ethleal wurth when they 
aie wisdy engaged in. Bat they ceue to be ethic* 
ally viJoahJe, and indulgeuce in them bacomes a 
duiipation, when they ejm sought after without 
due TV^rd to the Hriou Lntetest* of life. 'EVhto 
they are allowsd to engnwa tbe mind and to h«oma 
tlie maiq. husineis in which pleasure is found, 
when their pnranit prejudloea tlie perfoimance of 
duty and thn caltlvacioo of hlglmr intercefs, w hcQ 
they encroach os time which uunld bo devoted to 
more HXioiu matters, or make one Indispoand to 
in ouo'b proper work^ they become uarmfol 
and mDrally rvpmnenjilbie. Thom is ou aiuasc- 
menU however umooent in itaelf, that oannoc be 
onanged Into a meane of sulf-indulgencv throtugh 
toe nxccasive or untimel y puranit of J.t. Its pursuit 
U ontimely when there Is wufk waiting to M done. 
Tna pleasuruflof junuaement are stolen plBasqrea, 

U they are enjoyed at the mat of neglec i of duty, 

* Bpoit and memmost am at time* affQwable t but 
we mqat enjoy them, aa we mjoj sleep and Uthet 
kinds of repoM, wheoi wo Imre performed out 
weigh ty and importsLnt affairs' tCkcero, ^Of.L 
29, tUSj. Baf. too abuse of amoKtuents tie# not 
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only ia Uieir hat »1*> Ln tboJT 

TfkEV U« fnsqTJently mllurwcd lo bulk » M 

lifo tlmt iBricnw flocupitloua' WKCm* dlal*»t*i^ 
If, niLcrmrtlpiFAiioti in uncuieiineiH^ tto are mmulo 
to iwM* wilU esMS to moTB linj[flrtftEil iwnce^n whI, 
inaloftd ot feeling refreahw duty, Ibava kh 
mycnion to it, wo mAj fpiriy oqmJthIo that wo 
have traaoureascd the fimit* of legilimat* ei^y- 
menL, nnd omvo fallen ipto wtlf-imlulgiencfc That 


these limits an freo^lly ovitrpaiieed u not 
matter for donlit Then *■ n* qaoatitm ttot at 
lb* piMient day the desir* for anmiMiocst he* to 
many injtanaee bemm* a paanon which m eeiioual^y 
nreiudieuifi the cnHon of the higher life. In the 
opinion of competent jodgei, there ii a w^ngol 
intelleeltiat inicrmti, a decay nf loy groomo love 
for thooe patattit* which enlafEo and enrich the 
mind, H giowung onconoera for the prainir matten 
of religion mad aodMl oerric*, and m »ino ocg™ 
at liAst thii ia to be attrllmted to the immoderat* 

Induleence in lighter pleaftorM. ^efaolt^onr 
age is not in eeet^g annHomeo t, tmt to not know- 
ing vhere to draw the Itoe- JV'ec JoeiM* ™ 

aon (MoWfrw Ituium (Horace, L air, Ml- 

6 , The nemeii* of eaoeHive addictioii to aniw- 
nienta to not only lie dretmction of the taut* for 
MTioas purenits, hnt Um decay of any genntofr 
plsaaon to life. The rationale of aimwemnnta u 
lirtir power to nend m bach to work re-v^tal^ 
and capable of finding joy in it. But when Uiey 
nmrp the throne of oor deeirH, and U dominate 
<HLr Lboaghta And iniwwt work ta idt bji ^ 
woMjisoTQC iati!ip.Tit±iaj5 intcrlodo, they kin joy 
in that region of life wnero joy if aJl-importantw 
where alone joy an he eolid and toating, A pre- 
domtoant era’tdng for mmnaemeot defeats its own 
tnd ; it rcTideni joyloM thi whole atrolch Ol life 
which of neceanty moat bn given to work, and it 
itpoediJr eihanato the enjoyment that amuMmcnt 
iuelf can give. EicoMdre ■plMfore-secking bringt 
aattoiy- AmnBcmentSj when they bocome the 
chief object of eumiiit. lOM theto power of amnring. 
There to a world of mith in tho well.known saying, 
tittered in reference to the nitcLteuiratonf a London 
•easDn t * Life would be tolereli^ Bgreeahto, if it 
were not tor its amoamienU' Eusm of plcaanre 
nauaeates and takn the joy out of life. 

7. In tho choLco of amnseuenta, ud in the 
detenninatloa of the eiient of iheii' u^olgenco, 
there are other than pcrwinal oonsliieratiDna to bo 
token into aocowaL From thn individnal'i point 
of Tie*, to to important that he Bhonld leare to 
avoid every form of ptoMure whiEh is phpioally 
harmful or morally dobaiiiig, and to allow mmaeU 
only that toesanreof enjoyment which iiooiiButmt 
with tho propBc dtocluu^ of hi* work, and wttii a 
line conreiUi for higher perecmal totoreBla, Mch as 
■elf .^tnrti and religion* worehip, Ent the qa®. 

lion of aioMsempots most he coimderetl atoo in the 
lichi of the ohligatiou which w* have towards 
others. To some eitont, of ooorto, a omunderatiun 
of that kind ii alwayt involved. Onr oonduet 11 
never, strictly Bpealdng. merely sell togging; 
fjLithtotocM to work, for Itutance. with which onr 
nmiueiuenta should never he allowed to interfere, 
to not niniply a personal matter —to ^ 

othere whom onr werk to tolcnlaled to ^neht, 
Bnt as mombers of a family, or of a ehareh, or of 
society in gMorel, we havo duties to other^atis 
of loi'ft, SclpfiUnaM, eonaideration. refTiMi and 
thBH most be kept in mind m detormk^g the 
ex lent and natare of qm amiUBiuento.^ Indulgence 
in nlcasnTea the moat innocent u illegitimto when 
it to the m^lect of m»r ohhgattcwA A 
man has no right to i«k amosment to toe detn- 
ment ef those office* of lore ^ fdlo^lp wluto 
he owe* to tooeo of hi* own family Circle, hlmi 
larly one may spend » much time or money on tho 


cratiRcatton of one’s desire h>r enjoyment ai to 
^er impowdhl* the hpnonnible disdiarge of 
one s ddtioi to society. Those mMt closely identic 
fled with religitraa and phllanthrepio woik are 
mLanimons in the opinion that one of toe ehie 
difhcnltln in andiDg money for ito adM^to 
Kiamtmanw arisM from the incMaHing eipenditore 
on smuMmeota. Furtha. thEto may ha oenun^ 
a-hen onr ohligadons to othiff* raise toe qnwUMt 
whether we ihonld not deny onreelvoa the gfati^- 
tion of an amusement which to ns m perfidy 
iimooent. hnt which is a canao of ofTence to toM 
with whom we are clofely ’amociatwL The duty 
wliich w* owe to * weaker bretbten raimot w 
entirely iguored, although there muat he limits net 
to it. One may feel conatremod in certain cire™* 
slancea to renonncc a form of enjoyment whion 
h-arnu another or olTends hi* eonscieiMM: hn^ m 
the interests of morel education, it ahoold be 


recuMmiK^ that one has ahso a duty of vindJcathig 
ihe Treedoffl of coa«ience> and of showing that 
amu-sometita which to some nr* ohnoviousi 
(Ten injorioiia, may ha indnlged m jJMtect 
loyalty to high ethical stsndardja. But, in sUli 
otiligTitipwi townfdfl oUicr^ jit* 
botiml up with toe nuertion of atnaKmenla In 
tbcsB Axys the provision of amu^ent u ^ 
Imgely in the hands of profeaHioaai elam^ and It 
hi^bien niMntamed that the moral dang^ to 
wbkh men and women belonging to thess daMW 
are eipo«d ie so great, that toe amnseme^ 
pravidod by them should not be coimtoii^ood hy 
thofld who have the welfare of theur fellows at 
heart. Tht* ia perhapn the duof y^Ji 
refnse to enter a theatre. It shodd ^ 
acknowledge that if. as i* frequently aUsflod. the 
thealricsl career puts tho wnla of men and women 
In needless jeopardy, and eiposes to tempU' 
tiems sneh a* no one nhonld lie called upon to f*®*/ 
if the condition* and atmcanhere of an actors 
relUng are so lowering to the niorel tone as to 
make a hxpH maimor oi liN practioaUy Itievitatu*. 
tho enjoyment furnished by drematw repreaenti*' 
tions i* a form of amoaeinent which a man 

wili refuso to omuitonaDco. Now» that toeta are 
moral risks of a peculiar kind attending the 
theatrit^ profession, it would bo idle to deny; but 
the fart of risk does not ueceassniy condemn it, 
m.Ttv more thsjl the ineViUhle risks attemling ail 


any more thsji the- - 

kind* of worldly hurinws oandomn them. Wever- 
tbetem it b a otmuidcTation which cannot ha left 
q<at of Moount In determining onf attitude b> tlw 
theatre; each individnal u hound not only to think 
of the effccUof a dretnatio entertainment tm him^lfi 
but to consider, cm the grounds of the fullret 
knowledge at his oommuud, whether th«e who 
ptuvidetoe entertainment are prejudicially affectod 
m charartet. 

8 . In Iho la*t reeqrt, the uucatLon ot aroosoment 
Ufor rtch individual to decide. It « impossiblo 
to lay down hanl-aad.fait rule* which will have 
univereal vnlidiiy. The wieace of othie* i» of 
toe moat lodividual cf all the seienoee, Thedetor- 
minatioa of dnty ia a matter for the earnest and 
eniightened conseiance of esudi pereou tor himself. 
It ii not to be denied that the method, which ^ 
been larwly favour^ in some quartow, of drawing 
up lists of allowahle sud proscribed arauwmenta 
has s certain preuctical ntiJity; the delihetato 
judgnient of good men in relcreueo to_ pleasor^ 
whose worth tor tha ethical euds of iil*^ w * matter 
cl debate, U not rashly to ha “t wde: never- 
thelem, in all vuch tnatlOTithe indiviili»l «n*ciw« 
muKt ho the final judge; Th* fr^ J 

mnst not be bound ; only it elmuld he rwnomberea 
that, tor a wise seltlement of the qnestion 01 
amasemcntiv the indlvidiisl moat have a ciear 
I mppreJMQBtoo of the moral obligationi rwimg upon 
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hiiu, had i,’ni:[]Qd tj m. npirit of JeroUan to a 
loftj ideaJ of life. * lie that ia apirltiui jad^zvll^ 
all tbinx^^ A niui reaJUie ihfi tma ciEhltJij 
intda of life, lift bim reeoi^ioe tlwt life u a gift to 
be boaiMirablj oaed fof ■elf-ciJ'tnre *nH aerriee. And 
tlte H;;[iif!«tiuD of uuUM^mi^DtA cda^ bo loft to Bettlfl 
itedb He who waHu Acooniinu to ‘ the tiw of ttie 
spirit of Ufa !□ CbrUt Jraiu' will iverex Pnd biQucIf 
in seruHU difflcalty. He ‘ndil nut uk hiuuelf in 
yriui.t uDo*eiqflnt4 be nuy or to Afut 

extent be mar bulnlge in them, witboat doing 
wrong: be wifi be to intent on «<eking the tme 
end^ of life tbAt oalj thoee unuBemEmle wilJ be 
desired which are in luniiony with tbe»e_cnds. 
And only tbst mifasurc of mdolgoncw will be 
ollowoiii which bct^ie toWArda their Attninmcnt. In 
the most nAtoni way, AmoMinenta will take their 
fitting tdaee as a meana of refreshment. They will 
be the ilghtCT breathings of an esamest syiHt^ which 
finds in ihem a new hm fur duty and a ^repanktioD 
for mom exacting pnmuite. The ethical ideal which 
given unity to life will gnrem them and lend tlieni 
Vafne * 14 tliat plcssuma, which In ihoeq indiflereat 
to high aims are ainijily the frirolouj exectlK of a 
low^tuned apirit, are the aparkleon thevarfftce of 
a deep and earnest nature, the iustiactive playfnl' 
iiEiiu of a heart that lindB in relaxation a kelp for 
Marions work. 

B. 1 . tio far we hare been ooncemed with the 
gcneriU princlplei whieli ihoald control the choice 
and pnxmit Df amaacmenLa; we Inm now to con. 
sider their character and place in our modem lifa 
It WAS insritahlo that ths vast changes which have 
taken place in busineea and LDduattial Jifs wSlhin 
the last two or thr» y encr a Ho iii aliould affect in a 
laigu dcgm Lha habits of men in their hcnui of 
leiaarv. The decay of inlellectual intexestii has 
Iwen incidentally referred to aa one of the mrret- 
tahle remlta of the increasing desire for lifter 
forms of amnroinent, bat it must be confem^tbat 
it is hard to aee how ttiat was al toother to be 
avoided. The gmwinu: strain which uhe comlitfons 
of modem life have impoaed on ihone engaend In 
busineas, tlw exaetiug demands made on brain and 
physical sndimqce by the aharpoesa of ijempetiUon 
as Wall aa by the necesKity for providing tlie rom. 
forts ami Kstbutic mfinemonts of a higher itaidanl 
of Uring, have made such inmads on the energies 
of men that their pleasurea ham inDvitably i^en 
the form of amusements which agreeably refax the 
tension of the mind. In former days, when the 
strain was lesi severe, it was pdsaibfe in moments 
of Ifrlsme to devote oneself to intenista which re- 

a nired soma intnllcctnal eflhrt' but under the con- 
ilions of preseat-day life the tenmon in the case nf 
very many is so grut that, if the balance is to 
Iw redreavd and the powers re-CDergtxed for tlie 
proper discharge of work, amOBcments mnt-t uflen 
be of a natnie Lo quicken sensation and act as an 
Agreeable ppiale ^ serious thon^t. This may be 
rewretted ioi the interests of wide and harinuntoiiii 
Klf-cnknre, hat iv ia jpext cHf the price which mnst 
be paid for the orerdnTen actinty of modem life. 
Tlie same oonaideralicn is a fair answer to the 
criticism which decries the craving for sjHKtaciilar 
ameufernent in lha name of robostcr methods uf 
rccreatico. It la blindness to the facta of modem 
life that lends to the wboleiafa condemnation of 
pleaKumlilB axdtcinent which b not ecoompani^ 
by the healthy glow ol eierciK. Tliat some 
measure of rtcreation in its nobler sense is both 
desiraUe and necoMary for health of body and 
mlnil may he freely allowed 7 bat it canH'Ot be 
questiimeo that foT tbe vast proportion of the 
toilers in oar ddes what is needM is not so mneh 
a further expemlitnre of enerirY, as some fona of 
divetsiai] which will qnickm the ptllee of life by 
its appeal to the imagination throagh the Hmses ■ 


and thfl tkard-diivcn poqr ought to he aide to 
secure this in ways that are free from u>uti 1 
danger, l^ioUiing, indoad, ii of greater foifMirtanca 
for ih# true welrsxe of tliooe who are exiAiteii Co 
the strain of city life than tlie eoLahlishmitiit of 
centres where healthy amusement, freed from all 
eontaminating sssocintlons, eiuii b« hnd AC A small 
cost. The Churches are moving in thin dlreriio 4 i 
already, end the time should not he far distanb 
when municipalities will nallso tli&i It is their 
big beet interest to devote some altentioEi to the 
amuMMEitmto of the |Pco|^ile. 

3. It is not merely tlie stiwin which our modem 
einlizalion impoaes that makes the question of 
QULaMIuenta cd such vital importance : it is ninch 
more the unnatural cunditki'tis which have been 
ciuBiedl by the highly sEwdaliud character of 
mHMlem industry. For large sectious of the popnla. 
tioD there Is under pruseint oonditlutis ndUim|^ Ln 
tbe nature of their work itself to excito any deep 
and gcuoiae iutorsat. In earlier daya, liomli- 
craftsnien found in the varied opeiations of their 
nailing, and in the freedom in which their ekilL 
found soopo, a wst which in our mechaaical age is 
almost entirely lacking. It is by no means sur- 
prixuig tliat men have sought an escape from tlie 
OolouiieM loatine of uninspiring work along thi 
path of least resistance, and have endeavoujed to 
R^iafy tlMlLr craving fqr a wider and more joyous 
life by indulgence in vEcioas plcasum or in forma 
of Didtemeat which sap instead of raimwing the 
energies. In thnae cLcmmstances the great problem 
is to make activity pleasurable again, to find same 
Way by which int^cst may be re-awake ued in the 
^lerfurtaance of work whudi in itself is lariKly 
devoul of intemst. Uiii:[dentidnably tho noulest 
Way of attaining this end Ut<i cndoavuiirto implant 
Ln mciL^a minds a new eense of the deeper meautuK* 
of work, a feeling for ita ethical significance to the 
individual lumMdf, and for Its eig;ni£caaas as the 
contiibntion whieh he ia ablo b>mak« to socluty m 
return for tho poivUeges which aocioty oonfer* utwn 
him. But the tamo end may be served in mnotncr 
way. [ t hat been remuikcd that ^ the moat power- 
fnJ moiaUzing inQuenoe* are not alwaya those 
a-bich am dimtly moral* (bfoeConn, cf 

C/utfjiittr, S8ji. AcoDnHngly, interest In work, 
with the fomiatioD of habita which t^t 

impllH, may be seenr^ by the prorisLDn oE bnaltby 
amusement which wiU stir the imsginatiun and 
satisfy tbe imAmetive deatro for a larger life. 
While the love of life is at present lar^y ex¬ 
ploited by private individuals, with rcsmla that 
are frequEnpy far from buncAcial, the aim of Lb# 
aodnmunity o^bt to bo to supply forma of enter¬ 
tainment which shall prove a stronger aLtraetiun 
ihsn qnestloDable and vickms {ileasum^ ud shall 
so cnlaxge tbe horixon of meii*e better desirei that 
they wUI fml a new iuduminrnt to enter into 
wo^ with all the energies ai their comnuud. As 
an indlreci means of attaining monil ends, amase- 
mcDis liave a worth which is deserving of greater 
attention than they have recEivod. FmfeKeor 
Paiten {T4u A^rw if<mr qT fTir^isnfjoai etcisea a 
sngmwtivE discussion of this qaestion with those 
words 3 * ArnnKmcn l is stronger tbsti, vice; and 
can etifie the lust of ih It b a base of ecobomle 
efSciEacy upon which deimds the progress of 
mnltitudea. tVlien men and women Lave with¬ 
stood the alluremenia of vtca and leanted work 
haldts* tb^'^ the steps beyond am fairly well paved. 
The Church and Can moralln and indooe 

chATactor. the school can clarify jmrpoM, and the 
aettlement oau aodalixe tlia niatexial ready in Lbn 
industtial World' f p. Bss also lilAKEa, 

X-nwuTcaa—llartMSVB, f*r. IVH, w ilSff., 

ifc.tSfttV IS&S, n. Tru.,_5M t,: iScklekfmacfMr, Jhj4r.SUte; 
Rotba. £Wr. ktAB; kleksrd Bastor, iPAriroaa Xhlmifrir; 
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amybaldism 


L.cckT. Mmp ^ Lif*. 18B«; I»* Am 

mUnma StU>)*€U, 1*78; Uvm^TontU^nri^d. l&l, 

• rki«JD^' llBl: LamDcit, Tht Owmipot*nt Cram, 
Uta* Brier1«7. OuntUttttmd t*« ^^*** 

/^mL, IM7; OuDMoa Le«*, li/* «»4 

AMYRALDISM w»» th« name givtn, more 
generally, to the thoologr 

(Moees Amyraldu*, the Amlro of Bailhe • LftUr^, 
and, more n^rolarly, to hie way of dofimng the 
doctrine of Predestination- In tne letter it 
was called, not quite appropriately, 

VnavertatUm, It was one of three attempU(th« 
others being Arminianism and the Covei^t Theo- 
Ioct) made during the 17th cent, to break through 
the iron ring of Predeatination within which the 
Reformed ^elastic of that century had encli^ 

the theology of the Reformed Church. To under* 
stand the tlieory it is neces saiy to know something 
of the workings of that Scholastic, and something 
too of the life and aims of Amyraut. 

TbsasooDdIssdsMtonOljr to tbs ftrst BoyssSinTiiiat wss 

tamsdsllhtetbot^UtoUMologT. Its «atof«d tbs TbeOJojftosl 

OoOscs o« Ssra^wbsTS tbs tss cWn c of tbs crisbr stsd 8co^ 
rr«f»5» tbsotaatan. John Osmaroe, 
on Wn»-sseoBd only to tbrt sJr^ 

tbs /ssWtotia . Aftsf s short mtototoy si Alan^ In Ps^bs 
bt<aiaaBilittotsrsiasitnmrOM)- Hs bsd isokliysoqoM s 
hisb position in tlM Bsfonnsd Chorcb ol nsBOS, snd w»s 
dnotSTby tbs Xstknsl Sraod. wbi^ msl s» p»*«iito« ta 


Risinsd bU trisadsblpu In 1433 bs was sppotntsd l^ssw^ 
IbstdocT to Ssumor, bsvtoc M oe l l ssg n ss, spfi^t^ st W 
J<*todsisIT*o*sodU«EOtoIw*^tto«^ 
bssn sladMtB oadsr Osmsroci, sod sH bsd s terrla stbniistira 

losUis tbsol<«y of CsMa as tbst was ssbibitsd to tbs /nrtilitfto. 

xn IbrwbsSssd that tbs stxaOsd OalttolsB ^ ^ 
dUTsrsd srtdsty bom tbs tss rhln s ol tbs m artsr, sn^tb^ wars 
not slow toWl ibis bs known (a tbsb Isctursa Tbs 
soosi acqolrsd s groat rspatatloa. Stodsots oanjsto llbom 
ths BsfoUsd Ohurcbos bsyood 

Uad. Tbsn doabta began to aHss about thfCtJhoOm ct lU 
ta^nc. both to Franos and to BwUasrtancL ^ ImfirWaal 
cboirbco ol tho latter country began to srttbdraw tbnr ^dento 
and that * attsrblrtb* ol Brtonnsd c(wed*iiuking, U» FomMUs 
nissrmwt ItatMtiM, was banted foe tbo porpooe ol doDoanctog 
tbs doctitoo ol tbo tbrss prol i snois of Saiunar. 

The critic* of Amyraut were right if orthodoxy 
was to be terted by the Reformed Scholastic of 
the day. It was his aim to bring hack the 
Calrinlun of the Inttitvtio, which differed widely 
from the Scholastic, and in nothing more tluin in 
the doctrine of Predestination. With C^vin, pre¬ 
destination is not set forth at tho beginning of his 
theological system ; it is nercr used u the funda¬ 
mental thought under which orerTthing else is to 
be claaeed. It is simply an c^Ianation of the 
sorereignty of grace, which oTemdee man s sin 
man's wi^knesw. StiU, in spite of the siller 
place and special position which the word and 
idea of predeetination held in the Iiuhtutao, 
there was a master - thought running through 
Calvin's theological thinking which might ea^y 
be displaced by the conception of predestination. 
The devout imagination has never made grander 
or loftier flight than in tho thought of IhBtmrpoat 
of God monng slowly dovm the ages, ma^g for 
redemption and the establishment of the Ktn^ora 
of God. This U the master-thought in the Itutt- 
tutio It was full of life and movement, and had 
for iMue a living thing, the Kin^om ofG^ If 
this conception of tho Ivingdom of God be kept in 
view, it is impossible to crystallire or stereo^ 
the living thought of purpose. The Kingdom 
comes into being in such a yanety of ways, none 
of them able to be expressed m ex«t definition. 
Its conception can never bo su^ed up to a few 
dry propimUons. It is something which from its 
very nature stretches forward to and melta in the 
infinite. But if a keen and narrow intellect. 


ooming to Calvin’s theology, fastens on iu nerve 

thought of purpoM, and manipulate it according to 
tho pretopporitioM Aod fonnol* oi lh6 w?cond-rEN* 
metaphysics within which bis mind works, it is 
possible to transform the thought of purpose Into 
a theory of predestination which will master tho 
whole system of theological thinking. 

Tbto to wbrt tbs Befofwd Sebotartioi of lbs 1^ 
wltb tbs sjtpsrtmeoul IbsolwIsS 
nukds It s sscood-f*ls msUpbyilo dopdastod w^ 
oJM tbs DWns dscrss. Motsow, ttoy sHTsctsd U>s b w 
fonnstioa to tbs vsty mom w»y tost tos |*^octo»« 

bsd trsstsd tos srpsrteMOtsl tosolofy ol AuyustliM. Tbsy 
bcM with s dsitoltionrf Ood ^ ^ A**^*^^ 

pSuo^y. sod iwl toto sbstTsettoo to tbs 
to iM^nptod tw tos PStosr. wto hss *v»ssW Htoiielf to 
Jwoi Cbftot. Ss Prineipium Btmndi wm s tMtto X' 

Dotot. Tbs sbstfwoUoo whkb did ssnics ter Ood to tbs 
pbUosofiby nssdsd sboUmt 
rttoUoatottoi unirsns ol mso sad toto^ 
tooaxbt whkb msdlstsdbstwcsn tos prtocipto ol 
thsrkrirtyolUUsadroottooto 
ol Substsacs. Substsaos. tos tort “d 
lectsd srsrrtola* toto s unity ol bslnf, sod «> D*w»»bt tbs ^ 

Ditto? SsSt 

VSSSS-,!S^ SS?JSS,£fT«xr;^^S 

^ud!^ it it, sn sxtotoBCS. 

Witotolt SIS all toii»«* srrsBfed I" otbna 

S2!k«?SiS2:iS^^^ 

It was thU ScholasUc that Amyraut and his 
colloaguM protested against—this enclo^g eve^* 
thing thin^lo within the rtog-fence of a 
deSSe, which was simply the Anstotel^ 
of Snbetanee under another name. They wtoh^ 
to get back to the experimental th^oj^ ?* ^bo 
Reformation ago as that was exhilnted m its 
ereat^t master They felt that tho first thing to 
M done was to brealc through this nng-fracc. 
within which tho roeUphysic of the time made ail 
theologicid thought move. The attempt n^e 
before them, whidi went by the name of .Arminian- 
ism, did not appeal to them. It had n^hii^ to do 
with the experimental theology of Calvm, ai^ 
was simply the revolt of a shallower mcUpbysic 
against a deeper. They accepted the decisions of 
the Synod of flonirecht. But they wished to bring 
theology back to life, to connect it with tbo needs 
of men and women. . , . 

The special doctrine of Amyraut is known as 
Ilvpothetieed UnivertnlUm, or tho DoubU Rf/tr- 
e^Tha^ of Hu Atonenunt, It was raggested 
by if not oaM on, Cameron’s doctrine of Conver¬ 
sion. That doctrine, as Amyraut understood it, 
was: Conversion may bo described as a special 
case of the ordinary action of the intelligenoe on 
the wilL According to tho psychology of tho day. 
It was held that tho wUl acU only in so for as it is 
influenced by the intellect—action follows enlight¬ 
enment, and that only. Conversion is a special 
rase of this action of intellect npon will—special, 
because in this case tho Holy Spirit 
intellect, and tho intellect, charg^ with t^ 
spiritoal enlightenment, acts upon the wUi. 
version is thus an instance of the ordini^ wtl^ 
of the intelligenoe on the will, and yet is, lU tne 
same time, an altogether extraordin^ work ot 
Bupernatnral grace. The grace of God, 
snpernatural when it acta upon 
veridon, foUows the ordinary ^ 

This relaUon between tho intellect 
conversion suggested to Anre^t a 
between Pro^denee and 

Creation and Redemption. nmlnm - 

looked on as belonging to the course of 

but Election is a spe^ instance of Pron 
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drnce imd lit the same time the meoliar and 
graciotu work of Cod. Creation belonga to the 
ordinary' coarse of natnre, and Redemption U 
a special instance of Creation, and is never- 
thclees a nniqae and gracious work of God. Just 
as the relation of the intellect to the will may be 
called the oniremal of conversion, so Election 
may be looked at as set in the eniironment of 
Providence, and Redemption in the environment of 
Creation. 

Amyrant, w'hose devotion to Calvin was on- 
bounded, inabted that these thoughts of hb were 
the legitimate and hbtorical development of ideas 
presented in the ItutitMtio. Ue keejM to Calvin's 
great thought of the purpose of God unfolding 
Itself down through the ages. Thb purpose oi 
grace, when viewed out of ml relation to time, is 
universally Creation, specially it b Redemption; 
viewed hbtorically, it b Providence and Election; 
viewed individually, it U Intellect acting on Will 
and Conversion. He has thus three pairs of ideas 
—the one universal and natural, the other special 
and of grace; and that which b of gnoe b alwa}’s 
set in tJie environment of the naturm. 

Thb mode of thought, however, embodied a 

g ractical ecclesiastical purpose. In those days 
rermany was being devastate by the Thirty Years’ 
War—a struggle hideously prolonged, men saw, 
in consequence of the mutual jealousies between 
Calvinbta and Lutherans. Since the Synod of 
I>orilrecbt, the Lutherans had grown more em¬ 
bittered against theCalvinbts. Iney believed that 
its doctrinal conclnsions had been directed against 
them indirectly. Amyrant hoped to make it plain 
to the Lutherans that Calvinbt theology could be 
stated in a form which might l« more acceptable 
to them. Ue saw that the Lutherans took special 
obiection to the Calvinbt doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement, and be hoped to over¬ 
come that difficulty. 

Two modes of uealing with the Lutherans were 
possible to Reformed theologiana (1) They might 
ha%‘e imdsted that Lutheran theology was ooite 
dbtinct from Arminbnbm, and that the condem¬ 
nation of the Arminians at Dordrecht was not 
meant to, and did not, involve a condemnation of 
the Lnthcrans; that the particular point raised in 
the Arminian controversy had never been before 
the Lutheran Churches, and had never been settled 
by it; and that in any attempt to bring the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches closer to 
each other, thb particular doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement might be left an open 
question. Thb was the view of the great French 
Reformed tbeolt^iami Cbude and Jurieu. (2) They 
might, w'hilo adhering strictly to the Reformed 
doctrine as laid down at the Synod of Dordrecht, 
have endeavoured to shape that doctrine so as to 
make it approach the Lutheran type in statement 
at least. Amyraldus selected the latter method. 
Ue tried to show that there might be the general 
reference in the Atonement to all men, which the 
Lutherans insbted on retaining, while t^ Re¬ 
formed thought of a limited reference was abo 
correct. Ue worked out hb scheme of coodlbtion 
by the use he made of the three pairs of ideas 
already mentioned. The purpose in Creation, he 
eaid, was Redemption ; the purpose in Providence 
was Election ; the pnrpoM in the gift of inteUectual 
endowment was Conversion. Applying thb to the 
matter in hand, ho declared that, il the whole 
design of God in Providence b to make all things 
work together for the good of them that are called, 
I^vidence itself b but a wider election—an elec¬ 
tion which may be described as universaL 

Hi* •mncBl ect u V n std «ss so f wbst M (oQowi : Tba mho- 
Usl Bstinv of Ood to coodoMB; sad ky rood a iM Ainjmut toMas 
iov« ftua SMtsUty—lora limited bjr Um ooodltiaoa wlikh the 


nnlrefml monl lew imMt bnpoM upon It. Ibis Dhiae goodnMS 
■hlaea forth oa nsn In CtmUIoq sad la Provldeaoe. which Is 
thn{tly Crestioa bec ow oootlniwMis. But ria bsa throoch 
msn tatersd into erssUoa, sad hss doot r o y rd the tuM 
sad Sim of insa’s life. In prMs a es of da God's goodoMi 
■hioH on, bat it most, from its very astor* ss plus 
iBorsUtT.tskosoomcwlist different form. It becomes ri^teoas* 
ncM, wakh Is gnmlnem in the p cHiaoe of da ; sad taW richt- 
•oasBMS derasade the AtooeaMBt, GhrM*! work of sstlafietlaB. 
Uirvucb which men sre mred from the oooeeqoencM of their 
■fa. The goodsem of God mashM oachsagrd; it Is sssa in the 
(Wsire to sees; but Ihe pr eeen os of ala has made It sppaar under 
s spedsl form. Whsa this thought is applied to assort the 
tbeologicsl Idess of the ITlh oent. CslrliUsm, it is seen that the 
pu r poM of God in odrstlaa Is resUjr it^fra-Japtariam, b s o snss it 
srIsH from good news la the prss cn cs of sia, ami therefore lace to 
see with the thought of the FalL But H may aim be regarded 
as tttpra-i ap mirian, becauss it is sbaply a oontinuatioo of ths 
original goodnem of God. In this purpose of Ood there Is no 
theoretical HmiUtion sare what is uopfied in tbs means which 
ths goodnem of God la pceeeaoe of dn le monUr oompeDed to 
take. Cf. the work of CnrisL The purpoM of God to sare la 
■imjpfy the oanrylng out of the oilgibl and uaivctsal goodneH 
of Goa The work of Bedemptioa is thue the carrying out of 
the ofiginal work of creation. The purpoM to rederm la set in 
the eavtfomuent of the original purpoee to create. When looked 
at from the point of risw of Creadon, the npra-iapwiam, therr 
ie a univerial r ef ermce in the work of OrtisL But when we 
look at this purpoM of Ood in prestnee of dn. and when ws 
know that aoaw men do die Imnenltrat and therefore are not 
aared—when we take the ht/Wi f apea r ion purpoee to sare—we 
see that the thsoredoaOy nursrwkl reference is limited mecti- 
caQy by the fact that aooM are not eared. The uaircrsal refer¬ 
ence b theoretical or AypofAefieef; thalimitod r efer enoe to the 
elect Is practical and rioL Christ^ work has real reference only 
to the some who an mred. This placing s hypotbetkal unlversai 
r ehr e n oe round the limited reference in Ine work of CSuist is 
lAe dlsdnctire faatars In ths theology of Amyraktua 

Amyraut, however, applied thb general thought 
in a threefold way:-Hl) He broke through the 
strict idea of salvation limited to the elect—to 
whom all reference of the work of Christ waa 
limited in 17th cent. Reformed theology—by mak¬ 
ing the goodness of God, which has regard to all 
men nniversally, still active in Ub righteous¬ 
ness (which b Ub goodness in the presence of 
sin). Ue declared that thb thought by implicitly 
in the well-known phrase of the divines at Dor¬ 
drecht ; ' Christum mortuum esse sufficienter pro 
omnilms, std effiracUer pro eUctis* % and to make 
plain what he believed to be its meaning, he changed 
It to: * Christum mortuum ssse suj^cientsr sod non 
aetualitrr pro ommihus,* Thb gave him a hypo¬ 
thetical nniversalbm and a real limitation to tnoso 
actually saved. (2) Ue broke down the barrier 
which 17th cent, divines had reared against tlie 
possibility of the salvation of the heathen, by 
their statement that those to whom the extemai 
call b not addressed cannot be held to be recipients 
of the benefits of the saving work of Christ. Ue 
tanght, following Zwingli, that God in providence 
did bestow upon pious heathen what in their case 
did amount to an external call. Thb gave a real 
and not a hypothetical, universal, external call, 
and with it the offer of salvation to those who bad 
not heard the Gospel mesaage. (3) Ue widened 
the precisely fixed sphere of conversion by insisting 
thst every Ulnmination of the intellect waa an 
analogue and prophecy of the spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment which prodnees conversion. 

Rut while all these three conceptions were db- 
cossed in hb many treatises on Ihredestin^on, 
the controversy which followed the pnUication of 
hb views was really confined to the first lino of 
thought. The question was asked, >Vlmt changes 
thb hypothetical nniversal reference into a real 
particular reference ? Is it the action of God or of 
man ? If the change aiises from roan’s 
resbt what God has panH>*®d lo for all, thra 
Amyrant was an Armiman, aa the Dutch and the 
Swiss theologians asserted. Did the mystery of 
the change lie bidden in God ? Then ^ the^ogy 
did not oiffer substantblly from that of the divines 
of Dordrecht, save perhaps in sentiment. The 
Utter was the vbw taken by the French Reformed 
Church. Amyrant was summoned before the 
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NiiiwuU ftrnod Ws fnend Paul 

T«l*r.i. pitoT ftb Blait The vxru^i wEie «Mir^ 
infLicallT tended, and aJlowed fall liberty ta ei- 
fllain their Wion. They were 
lierear* The Mcnaation was tencwed nt the Satiety 
SvnodH or 1W4 and 164S, with the a^m# iranlt. 
the ST^dsa thwlogiana vcn net ^twhei 1 heir 
Jgrrmw/rt CotvfnJtiu Eccloiartim Bdvfiicarvm 
/ffrmaiafvm (1576) witn»»ed their pret^ 

The doctrine of Amyrant hm maintained a Brm 
hold DD many erimgnlitel Calvlnate since hia day. 

It lA'M proJe^sed by Baatcri, Vine*, and Caramy m 
the daya of the WcHlminater Awiembly. If. waa 
not, aa ire can leam from the minuter me^it to 
be eifllndM bv the dehnitlona in the wtminateT 
Confewion. ft waa taught by Ptofr^ra 
and Brown within the ton Church m Sraitlnnai 
It in part of ronch modem er'angeiicfil theology. 

rjTWUfcaa—rmrw dt ta «f di w 

CbnmUT, ISS4): lEeAaivHli*?* d* fa itoctrtiM S 

JP* JVrrtitojfta .flip tB- TBJto 
JHlijmur. ie36) i d»*KBd J. Ciih^ .fa oimh^ 

halitefa kr^tBuimoT. HMl>t M«rt4h«wf 
mdrlS>tuaur. HM. tn tht nw«s SiJjBO«™rij 

!i™.mfai»rvTii (SkfittLttr. iwe. .ao 
tikm IvrmiAii mfbitrvt CS«i«ar, 

loea PP. 351, tH. J. J. 

SwWiMto *r Wiill K wnuiM .ftmMici DflflWMTrt * + . rtUSflrt** 
aiTrfch, iva>; W*1A 

Dirt., art.'AmjMJit.' THOSIA& M, LlSfigAV* 

AN ABAFT iSM*—L ffisTORr.—Tha Ana- 
bAnlb^bt.or KaUUptiiti r»''ic(ferftfq/cr or ToTtfer} 
riwe in dotte ccmmiiion with the early Keformeri 
at Zurich, Wittenberg, and powhiy eWhere. 
They spread swiftly omr tho« p*rta of Jturopa 
affected by the Reioimation. making a prufimnd 
Linpreraion in tb* early year* of that movomcnl, 
Alf thn leading Roformem [Lulher. Zwingli, Bucer, 
Oecnlamp^ina, Calvin, Knoi, and many othem) 
ootnbaled their cieire in one or mom piiblicationa 
ami diFontationH j thoif doctrinee are condemned 
erplieitlyor by implication mail the leading CTwda 
or the Idth and Hth cente, (Angqliorg, PMtl^ Artt. 
ix. 3 * 1 - ; Trent Sea*, t, 4,. *thi Baph, Can. inh j 
French, xxxv.; 3nd Helv. Conf., Artt. xz. aii. ; 
BelgicConL, Art^ziair.; SeotehConL, Art. iJm.: 
Formula o! Concord, Art. zM,; Thirty.nine Artt, 
iziih rxzTiL zxzLe. ; "W'mtiDin.fttot Coni- iirui,); 
and Calrin'fi /njfitttte# were originally written 
largely to prove to Francu L that the Kefonners 
were mit all Atiabaptirti j they were put undcT 
the hATi by the Diet of the Emjdre in 1529 j and 
moat other civil ^ovemmenta, including that of 
Eoniand. took action asamat them* 

Theiy were the radical party of the ItofoimBti^ 
period, regarding Luther and Zwingh h hmlf- 
refortuen who hod pulled down the old honae 
without rehnilding in it* place, Deapairing of 
reforming the old Chnitb, they wJught to mnld 
anew on the foundatlou of Scriptmta literally in^ 
tarpreted, without the help of tlie State or any 
other exiating iiiBtitutinn.; thie rellgiouB in. 
volved fnndaraMtal Bodal and pnbttcal changes 
ilkwk, Gachkfilsbuchgr <f. IFwoferedn/fr, n, 12). 
They differed coaiideraWy amimg then^ves m 
apint, aim, and many more or Ifn impor^t 
MinU of doctrine, hot strove together towc^ a 
great and far-renching refonii. They iought to 
reform iho work of the Beforroers. 

Tb? rtriklBf itpiilMfltj birtnwjt^ 

ta ua« their *wu4ivBi Ih tb* FrtJK*KBr», bo^sf 

1{|.!J#I Mud <Ahen tmr* KKifbt to ilrtFW 
tk. WtkhMw, who a DKI* 

cmtJMl Hw fftTnEliritj Ln dactrinw, vpMti *no wgMua. 


tkM b no iii«rfcrf M iJfiHjrt td eoropel belbflt i" awt of 

SS^KifMrb«ii.pniji3eMhjL MwtoTw.wvmU 

■tfivH wm sot mMim ai iwch OTntikiii, 
ptiTs* u- Ihi ^ptritnfcli cliUciMD ■■ ^ 

tbelt- hubivL *0 fat “ thtta lirw an teiawn, cub* ao-t 
S^Urt <3} Tiwy^ mu* M 

wltti oliJet Mctii ■JtMT tbsir rtu. TbiSi nndw 

mn^Ut &mt tliiT, lt)c« th* »c0l 0l lb* 
aSprinw 01 * Tvpltni Hl)l« *tw^. P.=i ta** M" 

kr»iltp6Mbnt Bibb Itndw ilimbr clremualaoou 

“rlm^W^ij^f the party can Mrhnpa be 
foUowod by dividing them into Genimn, Sw^- 
Moravian, and Dutch Anabaptieta These dmdotia 
overlap more or Icsa, but they are largely dielinct 

^^(Triie German Anabaptiita,—It ia eo^ooly 
held that the Gemian Anabaptiata rose witbThooiaa 
Mnnzer and NLtholoa Storch at Zwickau in extern 
Sazodt. Mauser, a well.edocat^ man, d^ly 
Lmbncd with the inyHitid.roi of the later Middle 
4gefl, a friEnd and follower of Luther, became 
TO^wat Zwickan in 1620, Here he came under 
the infloeure of NirliolaB Store^ a weaver, who 
)tul bBcome daeply tinged with Bohemian viewi; 
chiliaeim ; the rorection of oathB, magutracy, war. 
fare, and infant bapthnn; and the inEiatenw on eu^ 
mnnityof gooda. Under thii influence ho at 
began drutic reforms. With his approval Stojeh 
fiet up a new church on the Bohemi^ modEl, 
d&immg new revdatiotn and the special gunUnefl 
of the Spirit, Their Mcialiidhs te^^gs anH re- 

vulutiona^ proccediugs ewn forowi 

Storch, in company with a 

student named Stbbnor, proceeded to M itUn^^ m 
the hope of wfiming the mpport of the UnivCTwty 
for the^ viewa Luthor was then in hiding at the 
Wartbiirg; OarUtadt and CoUanue, two of tha 
profcBaore of the Uniramty. were 
over by the new ptopbets. and even Melanchtnon 
wai dDeply moved- Various reform* were pot 
into eflbct itnmediateiy. Lather, liearmg of tncM 
radical nrocacdingK, and beliEVing they would 
bring the whole reJonti moiemcntto rmu, hMtened 
to Wittentpcrg in spite of the protoEt of hi* rjnmd*, 
and In eight powerful sermonii snoeecd^ 
preasingthe movemeut at that plac*. Sturen and 
eventuahy the two ptofeaaora whom he bad won 
to his vieWB were driven awny, ilol^ehthM wm 
saved, and the radical reforms revoked. Heocfr 
forth Luther was one of the meet powerful and 
nneompremisiug opponenta of the Aoabaptwts. 
Stench now wandered, from place to place, and 
Unaily disappeared aboot 16S5. 

In the meantime MUnzer hwl visited Pragus for 
Hveral months, bud then labonted as pastor and 
agitator at several places in Thuringia, and had 
niado a visit to Bouthom Germany and the border 
of Switisrland in the interoet of his rlowa He 
was becemin e more sucialiEtio, more chiliastic. more 
hitler toward* the ruling and upper claaB«. At 
last in ISfii the peaecmt uprismg broko onL It 
had hia enthnniaatie support, and shortly uft^r 
overthrow at Frankonharwen ho was arrested and 
exotmled. With this catastrophn the Auabaptirt 
caofio in Genjiany suDcrod a petmMent defeat. 
Henceforth Annbaptwm was antociated in tna 
minds of Germans with the wild BOcWi*Ju **iu 
ehiliosm of M Unrer nnd the horrere of tho Feasant 
War. And yet neither Sliinrer nor Starch is 
known to have been re-baptlred or to have practised 
believera' baptism. Both opposed infant baptism, 
but MQnrer specially provides for it in a t^ru^ 
service which he drtw up for the church of ^tedt 
in 1523. It ii Impossible to dotarmlne the «tent 
to which three men nreochwl the necff»ity ol 
hellever*’ baptisin, oadthereby became the fonnderi 
of ths Anabapti-vm of Hreae and *ther regions m 
Western Germony. They were chiufly interreteu 
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in aocuJUtiC'CbUinatio ideas, and probably did not 
press the demand for re*baptiam. If thie be true, 
the Anabaptists of the Rhine r^on had another 
origin, to be traced later. 

a. The Swiss-Moravian Anabaptists.—Bollinger 
says t^ the Swiss Anabaptists sucked their Ana- 
baptism from Manser (lUfor. Gttck. L p. 224 f.). 
Bat this is improbable. MUnxer, as we hare seen, 
did rlsit the border of Switzerland in 1524, and was 
in conference with some men who later adopted 
AnabaptUm; bat in a letter still preserved (Cor¬ 
nelius, Ottch, d. Munst. A«/r«Ar#, iL BeiL IK 
written September 5, 1624, they show marked in¬ 
dependence, eren chiding hlanxer for some of his 
riews. Moreorer, the whole tone and spirit of the 
Swiss was different from that of MUnier. Chlliasm 
and riolence had no place in their scheme, and 
socialistio tendencies were much less prominent. 
Becides, there was in southern Germany and 
Switzerland at this time wide-spread doabt of the 



u. p. i 

p. 239 f.; Egli. AettntamnUuna, 655, 692). 

These Anabaptists rose from the circle of 
Zwingli’s intimate friends and associates at Zurich. 
Zwingli had become pastor there on 1st Jan. 1519, 
and by his powerful evangelical preaching had by 
1523 bronght many of the population to a readiness 
to abolish Catholic worship and doctrines. But he 
was anxious to avoid division and strife, and delayed 
action, hoping to convince the whole mass of the 
people and then proceed to reform with the authority 
of the cantonal government. Under these cireum- 
stances there sprang up a radical party who 
favoured procecuing at once with reform ‘ without 
tarrying for any,* Moreover, thrir convictioos on 
some points were in advance of Zwingli’a Thev 
urged him to remov’e or destroy the images, aboUsb 
the Mass, begin the eelebratian of the Sapper in 
both kinds, and finally, to set op a church com¬ 
posed of saints (believers) only. His delay in 
adopting their earlier demands and his flat rerosal 
to entertain the last led to a final break with the 
p^y in 1523 or 1524 (Bollinger, Ihr WUdertdu/er 
Ursprung, Bl. 9). 

TIm bmxs promliMiit msmbm oT th« psrtjr st this tlnw w«r« 
Sbnoe BtotnM mator s> Haacr, rrotchsotr tba (smoui priotcr. 
Halns AborU, Andrtss Oimb«r|r • crlMile, Ooond Otstel 
s raane msii of srittoctatte tamlly, rvUz Msai, WUbafan BsobUs 
psator St Wrtlkoa, Lodwte sa sxecUeot Dsbrslal sad 

Ulvr tnmiMorolUMPropMta, sodOsorzBUorock seooTsrted 
moak w)m> wm Um nosi p owsef u l pomilsr prasdMr sxooaz 
Orsbsl sod Mans wars tba raid laadara of tba party at 
ZCrteb. GrtM was traiiwd at Tiaoaa and FarW, and poaMSiad 
a Una Oraak oultnra; Mam waa an a so a fl aat Hrbraw acboiar, 
babitaally aaiog bia Habraw Bthla is preachlnz* Tbcaa man 
bald privata Martta p (or Hbk atody, aad bars Ibair viawa wara 
padoalty daTalopad aad parfeetsa (Bfll, tp. att. Mac eSSX 
Early la 1614 tXniy raachad tba coac hia loa ib^ ialaat baptiani 
waa without warraat la Soriptara, waa aa lavaBtioa o( tba Popa, 
yaa of Satan hlawrlf; it was tberafora invalid, waa ao baatltm, 
and banca tba duty of bazinainf^MMw tba baptiani of boUavars 
waa fait to raat uaoa tbeoL This tbay prooaadad to do ia 
Dae. 1614 or Jaa. 1K6, wban la a prirala housa Orabal haptiaed 
Bteuroek, who la torn took a dipper (afmrr) aad haptiaed 
aararal oibm in tba aaiaa of tba Imilty dSS, 648). Ibia 

ana iolloarad by tba oalabcatian of tba la tba aann 

fiimpU aray. 

Ihe civil authorities now resorted to repressive 
measures. After a public disputation with the 
Anabaptists (17th Jan. 1525). it was decreed that 
all infants should be baptized within eight days, 
that all private religions meetings be abandoned, 
and that all foreign Anabaptists be banished. 
Soon afterwards i«veral were arrested, warned, 
threatened, and released. Continuing their activity, 
they were again arrested, thrown into prison, 
and a second ineffective disputation waa held on 
20th March. On 6th April most of them escaped 
from prison, and leaving for a brief period the 
Canton of Zurich comp^tively quiet, they spread 
their views far and wide in other cantorm. Re¬ 


newed activity in Zurich was met by increasing 
severity on the part of the authorities. In Jan. 
1528 the fine to be imposed for re-baptizing was 
raised to five pounds, and in March eighteen persons 
were thrown into prison and ordered to be fed on 
bread and water till they * die and rot.* Purtber, 
baptizing or siding and abetting the same was to 
be puni^ed by drowning. Soon afterwards the 
prisoners were released, on what terms is unknosm. 
Manz and Blaurock were Ag^ arrested in the 
territory of Zurich early in 15^. Soon afterwards 
hlanz was drowned, while Blaurock was lieaten 
through the streets and sent into banishment with 
the death penalty hanging over him in case of 
return. 

In August 1527, Zurich proposed the adoption of 
uniform measures for the suppression of the Ana¬ 
baptists by the cantons affecU«, viz. Basel, Beme, 
Senaffhausen, Chur, .\ppenzell, and St. Gall. 
These cantons had probaUv all received these 
views from Zurich (but see MUlIer, Gttch, d. Btr. 
TdvftTt p. 52 f.) in the early stages of the move¬ 
ment. 

Ths Ansbsptbts sppearad ia SSmJ la tbs sanuasr of 1626, 
sad for assrly s yssr sajorsd ootnpsistivs pssoo. In Juno UM 
thoy wm bMilsbodtrs mOw from tbs d^.snds month Istsrst- 
tsndsapsontbsirsscfstmsstlaei wnstortkldsa. b'otwitbslsiMl- 
Ing ftass, iayrisonmsnt, and pubUo llosxinct, tbsy mnltipllsd 
rsffdW Id Ids ooustry distrms tbrouzbout tbs yssr 16S7. 
1lMy4rBtsi>pssrsdiatbstsrTHoryofBsrasliil6SS. but (srstiuls 
troobls bstoin 1627, wbsa p si ssootion in BsssI sad tfaswbsrs 
drovs tban into tbis osatoa in groat noiabsn. la St. OaU 
tbsy srs found sarlv, sad scUsvsd a sigiial sucosaa Tbs fouadsr 
and leadsr was wotfgmng UoHtaani^ who was eonvrrtsd and 
baptised (InuasfMd naksd) la tbs Rblas at SchaSbaussa la 
Fob. 1626. Grabsl hlmstU pnacbsd la 84. Gall for two watks 
ia March with great power aad snnnsaa By Eastar tbs Aaa- 
baptlits BuxabirMl flrs buadrsd souls, aad ibalr Inflosaos was 
so great that tba autboritles felt coapeOsd to deal geatly with 
tb«n. Tbs foreign Anabaptists were banlsbsiL ana tbs aativs 
ooss wm Mssuaded to osasa baptldng uata tns matter oould 
bsdsddsdTby tbsCoundl. ZwlngU was alanatd by tba rapidity 
of tbsir growth, aad persuadad Vadiao, abo waa tbs hading 
sfstisnvin of tbs canton and a brotberln-law of Grabsl, to 
oppose tbem, dsdkating his book Foot Tm.nf, ate., to Tadiaa at 
tbs 4^ Of May. WotwHbstspdlng tbs farosst sntruatiss of 
Oiabcl (OorasUas, Gssek. Muaster. du/VuArs^ IL 2MX Vadiaa 
tamed egainsC tbem. After a dispntatioa e^y in June, tbs 
OouBcU oidsred tbs Anabaptists to esass baptising altogrtber, 
and to osasa tsacbtiig outtids on# of tbs chorobsa wbl^ was 
opened to them. Ssrm m easu r es wm euforosd sgsinst tbam, 
and by 1627 tbs strength of tbs tnovement waa broken. 

In suaUar waya Aneinptism bad bean pisntsd In Chur, Appra- 
aell, and Sebagbauaen. In Bchairiianscn it sssmsd for a tims 
that Dr. Bsbastiaa nofmsiatar, tbs leadiM yreacbsr of tbs 
oanton, would bs woe lor lbs Anabaptists (K», e74X 

The effurtz of Zurich to secure tne Adoption of 
uniform re^Ations Agninst the Anabaptista in 
Angnat 1627 were nnsucceasful; but all the cantons 
agreed to proceed more strenuously towards their 
extermination. It now became very difficult for 
the letdera to find hiding-places in Switzerland, 
and the emi}ntion to the Austrian lands and 
Moravia whi^ had beCTn several months earlier 
was greatly accelerated. Still many lingered and 
worked in Switzerland, and still the measures for 
their suppreoiiion increased in severity. In the 
canton of Zurich six were executed between 1527 
and 1532, and one in the Catholic canton of Zug 
(Nitscho, Gtach. d. Wiedertav/er (1^), p. 87). 
Twenty years later, Ballingerstifi complains bitterly 
of their great numbers, and the time of their com¬ 
plete disappearance from the canton is unknown. 

After tbs tMorauition was legally Introduced I nto Be sel la 
U2». the guvsnunent prooesdad sgafaiit the Aa^ptiiM mm 
vlgoro a M y . On IXtb Jea. X6*>, lUns 
a year Istsr two otbm wm drowned 
Otbsrs, both mso and women, were .A^ -asri to 
diicklid bMlMis •od bffijilrfiffida wid II !• pfofc^bl® 
were sxecotad (Burokhardt, p. 4ZX TWe broke t ^ir p^ ^w, 
bS\?;u5aiin?«S pSpst^ pemecution tbroogh tbs 
letb and ITtb osaturWa. . , .rUnrxu.j. 

tellsd to eotivinoe tbsm ^ 

SSTuSTwlttSi 
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HliKTTiutkmii iriih FIMfr in 1^1 uni kt Zodam In IMt 

!* «t*Kl ilHki iTuirtlL Bfmi lien pi«i6««l to Hwa, 
mad twE»C*n lb* yt*n IB^a “> 

(JH&Sbt, p. rat), fiut iTFin till* wrtfjtj ™ wrt 
*aSL-iMt to njfit tasm out iM* uaEoB. Dwiw ^ jtoMftl- 
Iw oulnrtfli th»T w*(Ti unt; to Clw iiap«Mdt bwiW*^ 

pvrmnl ^; trtii tbij ba** ma^nafiiri tlnEr diiUbOfe to tu 
nnstiiit tim«r , . 

In St. Otail, pcnKUtbm drtY* tl» Awftaptirt*, till 

vrominL to Uu mut. limn] mi 4 [±lklbh aod im Eirnno^ 
pnctliW (SHlirr, SMaiei^ Dat «»• in parikmlU wmubt 
dliastM to itiv An^ptliit miri* ud cum. OnTffa Fat^ IBiSv 
n biU-wlilEitd DUPi nnniHl J^omr And; oS M> bt«Uinr^i bnd 
^tiT tbi will al Qod.' Lator XuJiipLlito dntod itonneiciaii 
wito thb Ijicldnnt, bnl Umv eonU ik 4 wip* Un MiHmiDOH 
d tbn dmL AAibiptlEti tinfnml in I'-bli cuton UU iBi I'to 
nenlufj. 

By 1532 fill thg Ic<&d4r3, mch a& Gt'cIkI^ Mmuc, 
Blaiiiock^ Benck, Hatwr^ and UiiTjmBicif, ware 
handr^A hajl be«n forced to recant^ many 
liad died in. ptiuon, and perbapK EhouitanLla li^ ; 

driven frtm the isoontiy* Tlio movceQcnt_ in ' 
Stirit^Umd lay in rains, deatruyod by tbo civil 
power. Tho eanses of this bitter porEMution are 
not far to aaek. The Anabaptiiata in thia region, 
with fow exeeptiems, were quiet, ploiia, Law abiding 
peop!«t wtb some oddities duq to tbeir atrietn^ 

(Kesdor, i ^2]. Even Bdliiflser admita 

that tbey hod the appemraxice of nniiaaal piety. 
Bui they mado what oeemed at tLaC time impae^ 
fitbIcdemaQdi t a Clinroh ™iRpofiedolbeliflveraoiilyj 
rigid diseipJine for morai uflonceB^ eomplote free¬ 
dom for the ‘Charch and the individual eonjicicace.^ 
Bailing to obtain theiir demaadi,. they divided and 
weakened tho Rofermeia, pausing endless strife ! 
and Thahr reinaal to bear arms, to 

Borve as civil offieen or taka tho^ uatb, made them 
dangorons to the State, while their attitade 
towardfl propertyr tiAury, and eeitaiii forma of 
taxes threntenoJ the whole aocial order, Hunte 
mpprea^don and oiterminatian weft! felt to ho tlio 
onW paJtha to safety. 

The inUmaie ruatioiu of the south GH^rman 
citiea ^ith Svriixerland made them peculiarly bus- 
coptiblo to ail ■piritua] end rriigiona movomontA 
in that couTitrv. Accordingly wb find larj;;* Ana¬ 
baptist circles m Straanhurg^ Worms, Nneemborg, 
and Aag^lburg quite early. In tbcSQ cirules STlcb 
loaders ai^ Ludwig Hfitzer, Hans Benck, and Hans 
lint were won for the Anabaptist caojo. Oue of 
the mn«t important eonquttts was in the nmall 
border town of WnMsbut in. Aiistrlan territory. 
Here I>r. Balthasar Hubmaier, a gifted echolar 
and qlaquont pri;4i.chGr, Bome time rector of the 
irniTarBity of Ingulatadt and Cathedral pmaobor 
at Regensburg, was the leading pastor. Ho was 
early convartM to Reformed news, and in 1524 
aao«!!edied in introducino' them into the city. Dot 
ho was unable to atop Here, Gradually lie fouad 
himself compelled to accept Anabaptist views; 
about Easter 1525 he and anme sixty members of 
his ebureh were re-baptiaed. This was followed 
Boon afterward by the bnptlHm of uevcml hundred 
ptherex and the AnabapH^ seemed to be in a fair 
way to win tbo town. But for some rnontha the 
Anstrian aathorifles, who were strict Catbalics, had 
ixKLu threatening to punish the town for itn evnngeli- 
ctI doings, nitifiorio the support of Zurich hod em ■ 
boldened SValdahttt to jicreevere. The Anabaptist 
defection enus^ the withdrawal of this support, 
and in IbK^mbcr the storm broke over the devoted 
city. Bhhmaier Sed to Zdrich, was arrested as an 
Anabaptist, imprisoned, and forced to recant as the 
plica of liberty ■ Huleas^ on llth April, 1520. he fled 
Lhiough CoDistauoe to Anjrahuiw, and thence in Jmie 
to Nikolsborg in Moravia, wlicw hu pcrsecutod 
brethren were already nthering- 

Briveu from Switanrland, the Anabaptists fled 
eastward into the .Anatrian lands from 1526 on- 
ward it- Their doctrines found ready ucceptance, 
and Kon liLrge bodhse had been gathered at 


Kutteaberg, ICilzhttcM, Briiea' BoKon, Lins, 
Stever, and eisewhere. Here they came under 
Catholic govemment* which hunted them doww* 
if posHble, eveu more etrenunuflly than the Swiat 
Ku^ Fardiuand himself was vory active !□ the 
Work of eitenninatiop, and in a few yeara hun- 
dredii had saOhred martyrdom. Protected by Ihs 
character of thsoountTy' nntl the sympathy of the 
common pcopl*, the Anahnptists continued to 
maintain an exietence for more than a century, 
until the Catholic reactioa swept bJI forms of 
cvangeli^ life La these regions out of existence. 

Poraenution in the Austrian lauds drove the 
Anabaptists O'nwaid into Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Poland The religiouB histoTf and thu Bociol and 

political condition of these Ininas mode them w 
asylum fcir various sacls, and here for a brief 
period the Anabaptists found rest and safety. At, 
nilwishum, under the protectieu of the lords of 
lichteustHin, tbey found ^a goodly Ju.nd,‘ a new 
Jerujydcm, from I5fi0 ouwarda. Thither thty 
streamed in mat numbans fimni Switicrland, the 
Aufltriiui Lon^ Germany, and elsewhere; natives 
wcTo couverlod to their riews, and hoou they 
numbufed thousandB. Aiuoug' the first to arrive 
was lliihmaier. Learned, eloquent, tnw fr^ 
fwiatici>im, without rancour iu debate, u carom 
ftxc'MtC'j. WJSHCwfid esceUont Hl'crnjrT style* 

he- "Wifta- Lntt chisf oTTiwnctit of lilt 
little mows Lhflin r yaar he paliliflihod nq ot whjj 
flfteeu tracts, in which ho set forth tuith force 
ftud cleattieas the cxsiLt principlES that chujactanicd 
his people. Had ho lived, their history tuight have 
beeu dferent. But the Austrian authorities swo 
Icaroed of the pressaco in their dominions of this 
fugitive wsldshut, and doniunded hi* appr^ 
hunedon as a traitor. After sumo delay, the loi^ 
of Idchtensteiu delivered him up in July, 1527. 
He wfts imprisoned at yisuna, where he 
baruijid at the stake on 10th March, 1529. Thus 
iierished tho moat important of all the Annhuptist 
lenders, 

Tho coutmunity in Nikuleburg could Ul aflom to 
IqMto u mail of such a-iidoTU aud sanity. Already 
in 1S2S Hans Hut, O'Eto of ManMr's followcfn who 
iiad escaped from Gernumy, nppuari^ amoug the 
brethreu a* a powerful sjid Lmpresrive heinld of 
Christ's Bpetdy return, a dolenulned opponent of 
niagisriacy sJid war. Others soon becim to agitate 
in favotir of comiunnlty of goods- liubuuuor had 
Opposed all these vieWE. but Hut's euthusitism Lad 
won many of the brethren befora his uxpalaiun by 
the Uchteniiteius. They soon felt etunpelled to 
banish his foHowens, vfho were now perhaps a 
majority of the hrethrfin. Tlie moderate* Tuniaiuod 
at Nikolslmrg under the leadership of SpitoiniBlBr 
as chief paator, hut they wore never Again the 
most influential party. The r^leak aettled ut 
Auatorliti, and soon beoame a tbriring conimnqHy, 
with branebea at Bririm and elsewhere. Chiefly 
through the Eui^ouary JabonrE of Jaoob Huter, a 
noble and zealous leader, ib^r persecuted brethren 
io the Austrisji IauH* were induced to Linraigrate 
in large numbom They built peat eammuuaJ 
houses, beaanie expurta in agricaTtuTe and stock- 
rfuning, and in the mauaiacLimQ of many imptwta^ 
articles of commerce, Tbuir value wa* reco^ured 
by their lords, who protected them m 
posaihle; hnt after the Miiuater horror m > 
Eerrible persecution broke over them, 
houses WE» broken up. aud they were dmen 
forth into otliur laruls- As pcnioflutioi) BUbfijuM, 
they returned aud book up tbeir 
' After another period of penwention, 
with mem Or less Mvarity from 1547 to 1534. tuoy 
uojoyed great pToEperity till 1592, ? 

prabubly numbered Bome 70,000' bouIb, They bad 
Bo^ci^ from frequent Internal strifes, nnd were 
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now caagbt in the grant Cntholic ranetioo led by 
the JemiU, and gnuioally declined. Greatly 
reduced Iqr the Thirty Year*’ War, they were 
completely ruined by later invaidoDS of Turk* and 
other*, as well a* by Mrsecution. Some of them 
fled to Hungary and Transylvania, where they 
disanpear in the 18th century. Others fled to 
soutnern Kuseia, whence a remnant removed in 
1874 to Sooth Dakota, in the United States, where 
thev still preserve their communal life. 

The Anabaptists of two other regions, both with 
some relations to the Swiss-Moravian movement, 
roust be mentioned in this connexion. About 
1&S6. in coonexion srith the work of Schwenckfeldt, 
the Anabaptists appeared in Silesia. Soon they 
had flourishing congrantions in several Important 
cities, but persecution mm 1528 onwards gradually 
exterminated them. 

By the middle of the 16th cent, there was a 
strong Anabaptist body in N.E. Italy, chiefly 
anti-Trinitarian in Christolo^. The Inquisition 
tlien got on their track, and in a few years the 
movement was stifled. Many of them fled to 
Poland, where they built up a flourishing con¬ 
nexion. In 1605 they issued the Raoovian Cat«- 
ohism, which provides for immersion as the mode 
of baptism. Though they were Sodmans, they 
believed in the authority of Scripture and the 
lordship of Christ. They anflered the fortunes of 
the other evangelicals in this region during the 
Counter-Beformation. 

3 . The AnabapUsts of the Rhine regions.—As 
far as their history can be traced, the Anabaptists 
of the lower Rhine-lands owe their origin and 
peculiarities chiefly to Melchior Hoffmann. This 
wonderful man was horn in Hall, Swabia, and was 
a furrier by trade. He early accepted Lather’s 
views, and 1523 was a xealous evan^lical 
preacher in North Germanr. He was without 
education, but early acxroiren a remarkable know¬ 
ledge of the text of Scriptare, along with an 
intense interest in the prophetic and apocalyptic 
portions. He de%'elopea a burning enthusiasm as 
well as a powerful eloquence m propagating 
tiie Lutheran viewa His xeal and power usually 
aroused intense opposition, and frrauently occa¬ 
sioned riot and sometimes bloodshed. He moved 
rapidly from place to place, and always made 
a profound impreseiou. In 1523 he was in 
Wolmar, in Livonia; banished from there, in 1524 
he was in Dorpat; in 1526 he was in Sweden, 
at Stockholm ; m 1527, at Lhbeck; then at Kiel, 
where he made a profound impression on King 
Frederick 1 . of Denmark. Banished from there, 
he entered East Friesland, with Carlstadt, where 
he throw himself into the con t rover sy Iwtween 
the followers of Lather and Zwingli over the 
Sapper, supporting the latter psuty, and by his 
power and eloquence carrying the di^ for hu 
views. In June 1529 he reached StrassTOrg. By 
this time he bad developed most of the pecoUarities 
of bis system, including the allegorioia method of 
interpreting Scriptare, a glowing chilision which 
fixed the b^inni^ of the reign of Christ on ea^ 
in the year 1533, the assertion that the human 
nature of Christ w’as not derived from Mary, and, 
therefore, not ordina^ floah, a denial of the oath, 
etc. Daring this visit he is supposed to have 
come hi oontaet with Anabaptists, who were then 
numerous in Strassburg, and to have been baptized 
into their fellowship. Ketuniing to East Friesland 
in )Iay, 1630. he began a truly wonderful Ana¬ 
baptist propajnuida, which extended, with brief 
interruptions, to 16^, and covered much of the Low 
Countriea 5Iost of the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
work was swept awayr, and it is probable that the 
majority of Evangelicals in the Netherlands from 
1533 to 1566 were of the Hofmannite type. In 


1531 be suspended baptisms for two years, 
intimating th^ the Lord would then come to 
assume the reins of government at Strassburg, 
and bring the era of righteonaneas and peace for 
all the oppressed. The effect was magical, the 
relirious and social excitement intense. In order 
to be present when the Lord came, he quietly 
retumM to Strassburg early in 1533. He was 
soou apprehended and thrown into prison, where 
he died ten years later. But the seed which 
MUnzer and others had sown was destined to bear 
some horrible fruit. 

The episcopal city of MUnster, in Westphalia, 
had been ruled by a succession of exceedingly 
dissolute and oppressive bishops, who, however, 
sucoeeded in holding reform at bay for several 
years. Bnt in 1529 Bernard Rothmann, a gifted 
young preacher near Munster, began to pnMch 
evangelical doctrines. He was suspended, but 
returned to his work in 1 ^ 1 , and soon made an 
alliance with Knipperdollinck and the social 
democracy of the city. The bishop was driven 
away in 1532, and the next year reform was 
introduced. Peraecutod Evangelicals from sur¬ 
rounding regions found their way into MUnster, 
and there was great rejoicing and naturally great 
excitement over this new triunrob of the truth. 
Heinrich Roll, a fugitive from Cleve, became an 
advocate of believers’ baptism in and the 

next year Rothmann reached the same conclusion, 
and be<M a emsade against infant baptism. He 
was followed by a number of the leading men of 
the city. The Citv Council undertook to force 
the preachers to aominister infant baptisin, but 
popular sentiment was so strong as to prevent the 
execution of their will. This was the tense and 
excited condition of the city towards the end of 
1533; Anabaptists, Lutherans, Catholics, and 
social democrats were all struggling for snpram- 
acy, when a horde of still more exeitM Anabaptists 
poo^ into the city from the Netherlands, believ. 
ing it to be the hour for setting up Christ’s kingdom 
at MUnster as the New Jerusalem. 

Jan Mattbys, a baker of Haarlem, a disciple of 
Hofmann, inspired with a fanatical hatred of the 
upper classes, now proclaimed himself the promised 
prophet Enoch, and ordered the resumption of 
baptism as a final preparation for the coming 
King. In a short time thousands were baptizML 
In January 1534 two of his missionaries entered 
MUnster, where they baptized Rothmann and other 
leaders, and annonnoed the setting up of the 
earthly kingdom, in which there would bo no 
magistracy, no law, no marriage, and no private 
property. Soon John of Leyden, a gifted voong 
man of twenty-five Tears, appeared and tooK over 
the leadenhip of tiie new Uieocraey. Catholics 
and Lutherans fled, and the cit^ fml completely 
into the hands of these fanatical Anabaptists. 
hlatthvB now declared MUnster to be the New 
JemsaJem, and invited all the onpressed Ana¬ 
baptists thither. Thousands of deluded and 
peraecoted people sought to reach this place of 
safety and happiness, only to be destroyed^ on the 
way or ruined at last in the city. The city was 
soon beaioged by the forces of the bishop, assisted 
by neighbouring princes, while within Its walla 
murder, polygamy, and crime ran riot After 
more than a year of ever increasing shame, the 
terrible orgy ended in massacre and cruel torture 
in 1536. 


The effect of this MUnster kiiutdom was most 
disastrous to the Anabaptists. Everywhere per¬ 
secuting measures were sharpened, and the name 
became a byword and a hissing thronghout 
Eorope. T^ episode was regarded as the 
legitimate outcome of Anabaptist principles. 

Menno Simons gathered up the fragments of 
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the Auiet AualmplUte. ami re-OTgafii»d thain la 
l538^ MX the BMue time disclumiD" ui KmniMiiMi 
-with tUe Jlflnjiter fanatice. From him hltv® 
been wklled iMcnQopifcei (wh, ecej, tnd tn Bolhiad 
md America tJiey efcUl wn^tltut* a roapectihla 

folk , . 

Before and piter the Ifuaetcr epiijods »iue 
Anahnptuti iunnA their wi.y to the eaatera 
Kotione of England, where they were aeiriirelr 
pereecnted, Ii ie posaiWe^ indwa piebckhle, that 
there ii Jwme eonneiion between them and the 
Inil6i>endent0, Engltab Biptiflti, and QneJte^ wl 
of whom show some of tha pecnimiitirw of the 

AnabaptifltA. . 

II, Jf. — Anihaptism alTordji a caae ot 

arreiUd ihst'^elopnient w,ith scarcely a parallel Ln 
Chiifitiair hiitOTT+ Arieing ipentadedmdy at differ¬ 
ent poinia, the movetiient Mshed pentm Euiom 
with a bcurerftil gripr fwide fair to diwide the 
pepiilatW with other forma of Protefliantiarn* But 
tho machuiery of eulesimtical and civil ^orem- 
ntent wae adod act in motien to auppref^s it* and; 
in ten yeaia tbera rermueed only a pereecnted, 
fanatic^ rammuit of the once powerful moTemeot. 
Without any great leader to crysialliie to doc- 
tiinei, and rafTering pen^eention from the beginning* 
the party never attuned unity and harmony^ It 
la* therefore, often neeesaaiy to set forth the pj^- 
Tailing tendency, and at the name time to point 
■out important variatioiM from the general trend. 

The immadiata, direct accountAbility of each 
individual amil to God in all relimoua thinge waa 
the hmdamental principle of the AnuLtMiptlatai No 
iDstitntion, sajCTM or aecnlar, no ordmanee, no 
parent or prnest, ctmld mediate between the bouI 
and God. Cornmimication between the two waa 
open; they ninrf. approach each oLhiar through 
Jema Chriat ThU pnncipla detarmined the char¬ 
acter of their religiona viewB; and ita corollary, 
the ahflOluto hrothexhood of Uclioven* det^^tn^ 
their conception of oil human relaiiona, their acti- 
tude lowarda KMiety and the State. Both th^ 
prinoipto thoy regarded aa revealed and ill^ln- 
ated bytheSexiptnres, which, when properly inter- 

S reted, wore authoritative fet all tha reJationa and 
□tim of life. Fox their proper iaicrprotation, only 


piety and apiritnal enll^t^mciit were necfl.43ary; 
teajning might he neerm or harmliil, aooording to 
the Bpiiit oftbe interpreter. In order to set forth 
their tenets in more detail, it is best to fi^r^p them 
under the three he^^v of Eeli^otuv PoUtUaL, and 
SodaL 

I. Religfona views.—(1) In genend, the Ana- 
baptu^ts accepted the comnuon CatboUn and Pro¬ 
testant doctnnq of God is act forth in the Apostlcs* 
and the Nlcene Greoda A few, like Deuelc and 
Hiitzm, doubted, or denied, the cBseatial Deity of 
Christ; and, on the other haad, HfelahlDr Hoftnanii 
nnd his followers donied the hnmaaLty of Chriat, 
maintaining that His wan a sort of haavniily Hesb, 
descended tltrough Mary, hot without euantiaJ 
fdatioris to humanity. 

(2) They oppo^ the Angnatinian thcolo^ of 
the Eefqrmo^ iDaUting vehennmtly on the free- 
dnm of the will and camFlete moml nspoasibility. 
The theology of Lnther, 2wingU, and Calvin ap¬ 
peared to them to be contrary to the Sciiptnrce, 
dJ^onouriitg to God, and dangemus to morality. 
In these views they anticipate Aommiiu by jrf- 
most a century. _ ^ 

{!!} The Annbnptiata muntnined the ngut of the 
Individual to interpret Scriptorn for himBeif; and 
some of them, at least, aaaerted tho Bupenor 
authority and Bonctity of the NT over the OT as 
the fuller, clearer revulalioti of God. than appioTi- 
mSting to the modern view of a progressive revela- 
tion. PBetor Meter any*: ' f obey that in the Old 
Tfe'tAment which [ find ffljufinned in the New.^ 


The chief onali&catiofl for cortoct interpretation of 
the Sciibtare wae the iUnminatiern of ihc lloly 
Spirit—a doctrine which waa strongly eiuptMired- 
It waecbiug^ that they dainied to have roTcla- 
tionB and visionB which they regsmad aa mom 
i:cnp 4 :;irtAnt ttiin ScriptPtB; bnt tmi cli^ao was 
probablj nn e^ag^mtina of tiicir rcAl boHel m th^ 
fact and Importance of apirilual illiimiuiitiOTi, 

(4) The tmo Church was composed of bebevare 
ninl y—.^saxnta' Deraniiing of hringing the State 
Church to this standard, they proceeded to set up 
a new Cbnrch on. tbia modBl, thcrehT introducing 
schism into the Protestant ranha. The purity of 
the Church was to be. aeisured by ths twiptismi of m- 
lievers only, and preserved by the oJtereiee nf smet 
discipline, {oj Infant baptism was regaried as 
without warrant in Scripture, contrary to the pnn- 
ciple of vqliLntaiT action in religion, invenuon 
of the devil, and the chief ■onrcc of ilie coiruptioii 
in the Chunih and of its subjection La the Stat^ 
In its itoad they practiaed Kilinvera' baptism, od. 
minkteriag thorite tn thorewhnhad b«nUptW 
in infancy* thus winning the nmno * AnUMptiaU 
—re-baptiMrt—from tlieir opponents ; hut the 
name and its imnlicntion they eATnEaily repudi¬ 
ated, declaring ttot sfroalled hapUBni m infancy 
was no baptuni, and dalminK for thcmselveH the 
name of * brethren* or ' disciplea. Infant baptusm, 
the repudiation of which was the mwt obvioM 
charteterietic of the anct* became the chief bntllfi- 
gtonnd of the pnrtieB. The modt of baptism was 
never a niattcr of dwcnaaion. Most of them ptM- 
tised atosinn, tJie form then prevalent on the 
Continent; hut some of the S^aa 
Anabaptlsta iusuted on immqnuon as the OnJy 
idmi^hle form, thus anticipating the modetn 
Baptist poeitlott. (6) Tbn means of ureserving 
the Church pure was Ibe coustant application or 
rigid diadplino for moral olTeqcBi. uneonTcrt™ 
and tonionJ membera were severed from the body 
rekutle£sly, the party donbtlcfi* going to oitretues 
in this respect. Discipline was eaercised by tlie 
democratic action of tue eongxwation rather tnan 
by the officers oI the Chuitb or % the civil or. 
On all thef® points they como into sharp ooUiaion 
with tho State Church, They strove to repmduee 
in themaelves the life of Christ, and in thedr Church 
the life of primitive Cbristinnity, Inyiog great em- 
pliMu on tlifl iinitation of Christ, bil* adraittms 
that they had the appentance of nnusi^ parity of 
life, their apMsentA discLkitril them ™ hjpMiiC« 
and guilty of grave moral lapses. A few cases, clue 
to fanaticism, capeciolly among the fotlowers of 
John of Leyden and others of whot may be tanned 
the 'lanatieal* Anabaptist school, seem to he 
proven; hu^ beyond diipntc* they in genenU lived 
quiet and harmless livee, In BtriJdag contrast to tbe 
society about them. 

The ordinanoea of Bantisui and the Lord’s 
Sapper bad no sacramental sifmificancc. I^p- 
tbim woe rather a declaration of faith nnd forgive, 
ness than a eacramont of eteunaing or regoneratioinL. 
Thoy were charged with laying an over-emphaeis 
on baptisiu; but, w a matter of fact, ita place in 
their schcTne was not no Lmportnnt aa in that of 
Luther. They insisted on believera’ bapti^, he- 
oanse Ihcj regarded it an Scriptural and n«ea- 
mxy to the punty nf the Church; Luther in^ted 
on infant iniLptiBm+ because he regaraed it m 
necessaiy to the tEgeneratLon. of the individual. 
They believed that iitonts dyinK in 
Mv^ withont the necesaity of naptiam. Thoy 
agreed with ZwingU in rep^ing tto Supper aa a 
lucniocial oi din ance, rejecting Catholic, LuLheran, 
and ColviniBtic yieu-a, 

{6J Not much ifl known of the olliDere and orgouL- 
xation of the Ana^ptiatBL tirdinatinn secni^ ^ 
have been in abeyance in the eorlior etagna of the 
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noTement, which w»i a great oatbowt of miwio n- 
ary actinty among laymen. When chargod with 
preaching m improper places and without proper 
authority, they uaimed the authority of a ^vise 
call wMch needed no eocleeiaatlcal ordinaUon or 
State aothoritation. Later abusee in their own 
ranks forced them to adopt ordination. Preachers 
were chosen by lot and ordained by the oongrega* 
tion as a recognition of the Divine ^1. which they 
still repuded .«a the necessary part of their qn^- 
fication for preaching. They rejected with decision 
the principle of State snpport in every form, and 
clsimed that preachers ought to be supported by 
the free-will offerinj^ of the oongregauon when 
located, and by Christian hospitality when travel¬ 
ling. They reproached the ministers of the State 
Chorch with inactivity and' want of care for the 
people, among whom Uiey should go as shepherds 
among the sheep. 

(7) On eschatology there were great differences 
of o^nton. The majority, perhaps, held sane and 
Bibfical views; but expe^tion ol the early return 
of Christ bred the wildest fanaticism in others. 
From the belief of Hofmann that Christ was soon 
to set np His Kingdom on earth and destroy the 
wicked, it was but a step to an effort to set np 
the Kingdom by destroying the wicked, and we 
have the ‘fanatical* Anabaptists and John of 
Leyden’s horrible * kingdom * at Miinster as the 
ontcome. Ihomas MOnser also liad believed in 
the use of the sword, and 


his powerful MTsonality 
tvement in Germany a 


had given the whole movemrat 
fanatical and dangerous chiliastio bent^ which 
brooght min on bis cause. 

( 8 ) Anabaptist worship was necessarily very 
sim^e. Perseention and the lack of charch boila- 
Lags made it necessary to srotship in small com¬ 
panies, in sneh a fasnion as to attract as little 
attention as poasible. In the earlier years worship 
probably consisted almost wholly of prayer and in- 
structioD: later, sii^^g occupied a larro plao^ 
l^eir own compositions were set to popiuar tnnsic 
and sung far and wide. These songs, oiteo written 
in prison, reveal profound relirioos feeling and nn- 
wavering faith and hope (cf. iVolkan, Liedtr der 
WietUrtaufer ; A us Bundt). 

3 . PolitiaU views.—(1) The Anabaptists re¬ 
garded the State as a necessary evil, ordained of 
God indeed, and therefore to he obeyed where ita 
obligations were not in conflict with oonscicnce. 
The charge that they were oppoeed to magistracy 
altogether is without foundation u fact. They 
denied the supremacy of the State in the reahn of 
oonsdence, and resistM ita assumption of authority 
here, even to death : as to other things they incul¬ 
cated obedience. The oonsdence waa ahwlntcly 
free under God. The State had no relirions dntim; 
it was needed onl^ to protect the goon and ponisb 
the wicked. This doctrine involv^ complete dis- 
•stahliflhmeDt; universal toleration; fr^om of 
worship, organization, and teaching. These vieim 
came to fiul, clear, and vigorous expression in 
HQbmaier especially. Repudiated and execrated 
then, this contention has been adopted in modem 
times with more or less complsteness by all dvil- 
Ued lands. 

( 2 ) Many of the Anabaptists maintained that no 
Christian eonld hold dvil office, hecaase such eleva¬ 
tion was in conflict with the prindple of Christian 
brotherhood and equality; hesidea, it often re¬ 
quire the infliction of capital puniahment. and to 
kill was under no dreumstanoes permissible to a 
Christian. This tenet, regarded by their opponenU 
as destroetive of all government, was not so under¬ 
stood by tbemselvea. They did not believe capital 
punishment was necessary to the ropprossiOT of 
iriroe, nor did they 

tian name as Christians. Their opponents said: ‘ If 


no Christian can act as magistrate, we must go to 
the heathen or Turks for governors.’ * No,’ replied 
the Anabaptists, ‘there are hut few Christians 
even in Cbmtian lands, and hosts of men are left 
for ralexa.’ The different meanings attached by 
the two paitiea to the word ‘ Chrulian ’ were the 
source of the misunderstanding. Their anticipa¬ 
tion of the modem movement tor the abolition of 
capital ponishment is noteworthy. HQbmaier and 
otners, however, maintained the right of a Chris- 
tian to hold civil office. 

(3) They opposed the oath under any and all 
circumstances, on purely Biblical grounds (Mt 5**). 
This, agmn, was regarded by ZwingU and others as 
destructive of dvil government, wmch was thought 
to rest upon tbs invmlahility of the oath. No such 
importance and sacredness were attached to it by 
the Anabaptists, who taught that one’s assertion 
should be as saci^y kept as the oath. Under the 
threat of exeention they sometimes took the oath ; 
but it was not repuded as binding, hecanse taken 
under duress. 

(4) 'The Anabaptists were relentless opponents of 
war as the great destroyer of homan ufe, which 
they held to be inviolable. Under prearare they 
paid war taxes, assisted in bnilding lortifications, 
and rendered other services of this kind ; hat they 
suffered imprisonment and death rather than bear 
arms, l^e MQnster kingdom was a hideous eari- 
eatnre of the whole movement, and cannot be 
dted in opposition to this statement. Indeed, the 
Anabaptists’ insistenoe npon peace was the main 
cause of the constant war made upon them. The 
military basis of society in the 16th cent, made such 
advocates of peace appear exceedingly dang^iu 
to national existence; bat thU canse of utter 
dennneiation and perMcntioo may yet become their 
crown of glory as the world swings into the era of 
universal peace. 

3 . Social and economic views.—(1) In imitation of 
the primitive Christian Cborcb, the Anabaptists 
wem strongly inclined to a voluntary and benevo¬ 
lent oommuiusm in the acouisition and i^ministra- 
tion of property (Ac 2***-). This opiniem, which 
appears in tne earUest stages of the movement, was 
fully developed in Moravia, where many of them 
lived and worked in great communal settlements 
(Loserth, Communitmus, etc.). Among the German 
and Dutch Anabaptists appeared a tendency to¬ 
wards enforced communism, as seen in Thomas 
Miinzer and in the Miinster kingdom. But a large 
part, perliaps a majority, of the Anabaptists, did 
not favour actual communism in any form; they 
strennously maintained, however, that all property 
belonged primarily to the Lord, and must oe treely 
used m ministering to the needy. They conceived 
themselves in the porition of stewards, tinder solemn 
obligation to adt^ister the Lord’s money for the 
highest good of mankind. 

I2) They oppoeed the lending of money at interest, 
refill to accept interest themselves, and paid it 
nnwillingly to others, hloney, they bald, should 
be leintror the benefit of the borrower rather thM 
the Imider. Proper fraternal relations forbade the 
exploitation of ue needs of a brother ; 
the practice was regarded as contrary to the explicit 
teatming of Scripture (Dt 23**', Ps 16*). 

( 3 ) 'iSey refused to pay ecclesiastical •J®’ 

Uevtiig that religion snould be sapported by tne 
voinntary gifts of religious people. __ 

Glancing backwards over their views, we 
sea that the Anabaptists were several centnnes 
in advance of their age. Thw w«^ the modern 
men of their time. Some of th eir t ene^ men 
nnivenially anathematu^ »nd persecutod, have 
been adoUed by all civilized la^ nmyersal 
religious Wratioo; others have been wi^ly inrer- 
porated in the newer lands (America and Anstralta), 
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and BJW Iiukking honAw^y in Iht older BoeietiE*. 
!!.<?. oompi^iie MpajAtton w Chortli and StaM ^ yut 
otlieiv are etill object* of ^diavoiir, aeon w 
far^oDT IwtiBj as, for eiamploK alwlitiDa of warj 
Rrtme, aji Dummnnifim, are but likcljr otrer ^ tw 
adopted wid^y. ] t Lh rdmarkable thM tihc^a siiuple 
people dhubldeave diauii from a frech stmdj^ of the 
Uiblo BO ibasy (Treat ideas that otiU Soat bemre the 
race a* high ond diotaut ideals. 

LmuTTU—Anubtytivt wdOiM* uwJ dkpuUUci»r turn nri 
rm ud Botund Lb Uw Pxrujea al Kanpe, «^i:h 

bdt Iew lure bHO irpri^tcd or truuljitid i ireftLiii'nt 
’wiLdfin ot tludr oppeiKiiA Lb tSih ppaiL ^ tuleiu Oourt noorli, 

tnlilliEed i-imI unpahtiihEd, ukI b Iiv ^todI^-Tol IIh earlier 

writrm «o U» AJulxaiklBtai >■ FbdHf, Out, MsKtiqrlDB, 
Ottlm, tkndtr, iiad otliaia on Don m leu porttui ontl ub^ 
Tb* » 0 «I» IttenttLrt, of whlj» eolir B few BE 
tlu moci iouHrtut w^ritii cbb be TRcndoDnli la nkm J-uft, 
Tbi IZHtmuitP ora Ln Gernuii for the nHvt iwzt, 

tbouEb tbirv uv iKrcfaJ ueeUort ww^ in tad a Iw 

[q IWiCtL—IL Born, ^liiLYror Bed^mtrirr no ferlrtqdr, 

Lrin^, 1W: ih tob BcA, ^ 

tn o3mi4tkr’ frnflanr nn iJK Mr J7SS* VIbdsb, UBS Jt- w, 
Bratenrak, LO. v. Gueb. d. ITbitiriai/rr, bHxwfm Oi 
JUitti&indai, fcoi^ 13®*; P, Baiekbar*, Pm AuTn' 
3VHr<r, Bud, 1^; H. S. BfUTue^ UHL IAb Anahoplttit 
ib3vtiHTtiai^ PUledldphJB. Iffil; C. A, C&rnflIlM. 
d- d waaitjm ultr Aat ft Mdrrtdii/fnvifiJi, 

1*5, OfKft. d, JfiiifMtmifdkiii jIa/mAn, 1**- 

H. beti^r, &ftiJbanl ftocAwKneL U^ortvr, mot; E. £[0, 
dctfFMBnwdipw OwaJk d ZnAoktt BtfcnviHm, ZoiTcl}, 
U79, Ihi 3l. Gaiter Zarkb. 1337, ud HU £tif^ 

ieief WMfrtiti^er rur A^/otmiiIubuuu, ZaricliM IHH; 
Ceubrrffj ZKr JfdnrbriKftrw irkdntAq/tr, Stru^bw^, 1007; 
C. Guboiti OmiK d, 3ai±tai>iviffunff x. xnit d- 

Hi/nnitaliotL SlnuboifH 13SS: IL Hue, Pdf JlrieA 

a. WUdfrtHn/er, LoEpof, tSS; JL H«atk diuBapClinn /mm 
in fiiM 4f Jin'duu b Um PeU af If dnrter, jdf J (p UJIS, l^eddvB, 
laflS; L, KflUer, Eim 4 tlHaek)^ 

|>lp^, iMT^, ocid (teKk. d WiidenAvJfr u, thru BneA<r >u 
JfdfutrrH NmaUr, 18»: J+ Lpiorth, Ptr JnsbortCnim iw 
TirpJL 1*1, OIk bnwpupiuinu d- JfdAriiirffrt irinifT- 

t&tt/tria H w. 77 ,rwftrftiiiurrrf, VkauJliia*, IX* Stmdi ITiiJ.irhut 
w. d. irapifnit^ in d. JoAmi, 

Vin iiiM- J*]- lioetor Pa Jl A ai n r, /fWMMr a, bL 4dl'dii^ iL. 
irtbtrrtairff i>i ifiUrm, BnlfiB, IBS®, 0*ory BtaarvA u, d. 
XV^inaa A. AnaiMPttmvr ^^nidjutbn tl. SVnit, Berlja, 
ISM: Dn K>rx, Thama* JftfAHr d, U. TMtttsnn, 

IBGS; E, KBlle^ t^AKAd, SrrmMMTd^rr, nvMttlftld, ' 
A. H, Kbwdu, IlifL of XfldtJ'dtpb^trm /r«» thj iKu ar 
FedbAdttfinti ta 4 jD. liw, PlxllHdrijddp, 1*7* A, tfindiidciqi, 
JUl. JdndnfiB. a, £4iia. ate., BuU^ 13M; E, C. Pike, Tht 
SioTV the XjwiufffilbL tAOdnn ; K. RaEgtNwt, tXt frUil^r- 
ti^rr^n Pfrad^ua JdffeA, MUnater. IBStl; T. w. Rdhrkb, 
Zitr CakA. 4, .SUrwBfruFipifcflwB IFwiilrTtiitfrr iii d. JbAj™ 
Sii7-i ^; 1, IL SebdeBLULB, natnor Jfdiurr, DreBdigi, IMS; 
Varkter, fcllAWW nubmeaer, fki IriAiirr n/ tk* XnaApptflb, 
Kpw Tplii, ISOfi; R, WelkiJi, IH* Lieder i Witierii^/er, 
Berlin, IKS:: F. O. nr Lindw, HF^flmutn, ab^, 

Ttui^ebi, i£2£, Gealdu Lb* abffn^ mae^ roliuUa onLdLei will 
be Ewnd Iq CjTdqpullu wd Jeqi™J*rjt HiftoiT' md TbimJi^, 
u wbU u betef tnaXmeaEB Lb bU tlu Cburob Ml^rlea OaUuLln 
LtndHT, ilwtuT 1/ tt* Hj/ueirnttim, IS. nflon UO-ioAt. 

'iV, J, M-CIuothlin. 

ANAESTHESIA—Dwoeorides in ^aaliinf of 
maadro^ora giTea a dasription of ifa virtaaa aa ad 
B nseslliEtiiE, and prweiiptjaaH far itd OM; Of ODQ 
prepamiioti te says that it ie ^ven to produce 
anfe^thesia (^et'Xrarw inuffOifiriar ovcTdiu) ic patient* 
to be cot ur catttorixedjr and of anotber, that the 
patient «an be put to sleep for three or foar hoen 
■o on to bo cut or oanterlzu, feetmg nothing (nhr^e- 
tfiftaa* viiiim}. Before hid day aud eince, rarloui 
drugs ha¥e bKn u!»d to p^uce inoenaihility to 
BulTering. The moat EfficMiooa of tlido, bwniw 
nifjidTagora, were opimo^ Indian hati^, hemlock^ 
henbine, boUadona, Tbuff were nauolly given Ln- 
tnnmlij in the fonn of tofnaiana, tinctures, and 
extracta. More ntroly they Tvere Bmoked when 
LnEondeocent, or inbolw ia the form of hot vapours. 
When chemistry took the place of alchemy and 
produced more ddfinitclv volatilE mbstoncee, it 
wad found that among them wem somo pof^used 
of active pcopertica; and In IT^, Or, Pearvon 
advocated the uh of etupliiuio ether to thieve tfao 
coDgh in rosea of ajithma. When the various gasea 
eiuue to be diETeMBtUted and their properttei in- 
veotigated, Sir Humphry Oavj found that niLroua 
oxide—' Laughing'ga^,' a» it vaa called—had the 
power of 


viadng pain J Itnd in 1800 ho Soid^ 


'As njtnjiw oxide in it* extemiivo opemtion ap- 
pewu capable of dettroying phytucal pain, it may 
probably bo naed in ourgicnl operation.^ in whipb 
no gn&at effusion of blood lokca place.' HU ong- 
gsatiou WTM not taken op. Laughing- gas cou' 
rLonod^ however, to be ndumdaterM from time to 
time in cihenucid claRa-roDdia and at public enters 
laitimentB. In ia*4, Dr, Horace WelU, a dcatUt 
in Hartford^ Gunnecticut, obaari'^ed that individnal* 
might be lujitred when nndtr the inffueuco of the 
ga* without being wmBcEona of any pain. He con¬ 
ceived the i rtnaiL oTtenting it* tlTccts duiing lb& £ 1 - 
tmetiou of teeth, and gut hla a?aUtant, Dr. Bigg, 
to eaiToct one of bio own uiolan after ho nad pro¬ 
duced inauHJibility in Mmsolf by the inbaJalion of 
nitroua oxide. After having provud it* tMaury in 
a Jieries of coa^, be went to Iloatoii to give a 
demouitration of its value in the MnseacbiisettB 
Gcnerid HwpitoL In the test case, by ^me mU- 
chopcu, the ansatbe^ produced^ waa unperfect, 
iknd bn waa dUmUsed with something of conteiupb 
HU beiilth broke (iown,. and he wunt to Europe to 
tucrnil. 

On letb October 1348, Dr, Tliomas 

Green Morton, who hinl been oBaiatMt toVKelU, 
put to sleep with eulphuric ether, in the samo 
Boston Ho®pLtiU> a pattent on whom Profesisai: J. 
C. WuJTen operated for removal of a small muiour 
in iho neck, end on the day fcUowing he put to 
altsep another patieut operated on puinleoKly by 
ftr, Hayward. Morton bad conaultcu W elU, after 
bU ratum to HartJojd, os to the preparation of 
nitrona oxide, and bad been advuuid ^ to g^ from 
l^rufesser Jnekoon^ Profesaor of Chemistry in II or- 
v'aid Univereity* the necessary direction*. Fro^ 
feasor Jackiwn ouggeated that inotoad of nitxoua 
oxide lie ahunid trial of lulpbnrie ether, and 

Dr, Morton hod experb iiented on b Emeclf and «une 
of hU dental putienta before he offiired to demon¬ 
strate ita elToctB in the public theatre. He eniled 
|iU pruporatiun ItthiaA, and took out a patent for 
ita uae. He aaeoemted Dr. Jackson with himodi 
in obioinuig the patent, and admitted that Dr. 
Stnilic, who hod previonaly ajmsthetixad a patient 
bj cauHing luhnlaUob uf Eulpbtuio ether with 
opium diaaolved bi it, i^ht continue the nae of 
hu prepBTaduu wiLhEvntinlrinj^inent of the ttat^ut. 
It was Mutton’s deLuoiutratioii on the IStb of 
OctolHr 1848 that truly marked the beginning 
of the era of aruEsthef’iait and gave the impulse to 
ila adoption in nil branches of the pnofeaaiun 
throughout the world. But for a time there was 
unaeaiiily itrife as to mority of the dwwoveiy, 
Jackson nnd WelU bol^ disputing the claim of 
hiorton to be the discoverer of the aew muda of 
productug inseruiihility to pain. So that, although 
a monument in hononr of the great event waa set 
up in Boston, years passed ere It waa Enully de¬ 
cided to inseribe on it the scUtaiy name of Dr. 
Murtun, and Wendell Hohmu ia credited witli hav¬ 
ing mode the euggesHon that E^tjTnETt might do, 
Aleauwhde news had come to Europe of tw great 
diai^ivcry that the inhalation of ether vapour could 
be cmpicyiHl with onfetj' so as surely to control the 
pain qt srnrgicol operutione, and surgeons in Great 
Britain end the Cwtiuent began to make trial of 
it Id all dixactionss On the ITtb of January tS47, 
Jsjnes Youn^ Sim^n, Profesaor of Midwifery in 
the Univeisily of Edinbui^gh, ethcHied a woman 
in labour. The banefit of ^hetuotion In auigery 
wsA catAbluihfkL But would it be sale to apply 
it in imdwifc!jy caiwv I Would the poao of labour 
be remeved w'ltbout iuterferunca with the labour 
Effects 1 Canid the patient be kept for the necee- 
aary time under the iufInEnce of tbe narcotic! 

n^bt be the after elTectat WTiat of the 
child ? 1^ test case wob one in which Situpsen 
bad pcedotermined, because of pelvic defarmlty. 
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to extract the child by tomio;;, and the result 
showed that labour could go on in ita couree 
although the aetuationa of pain usually attendant 
on it were for the time being altogether abrogated. 
When the rirtue of the ameethetic had been prored 
in other easea of both natural and in^rumental 
labour, be claimed for women the right to be 
relicred of this sorest of all human suffering—their 
labour paina There had been misgi^gs in eome 
minds as to the propriety of the administration of 
ether to surgical patients, and when it was pro¬ 
posed briber to atelish the of labour, there 
arose a perfect storm of opposition to the practice. 
Simpson had to bear the stress of it because of his 
application of it in midwifery, and because some 
months later, searching for a substance that might 
be free from some of the drawbacks of ether, he 
discovered, on the 4th of November 1847, the 
ansMthetic virtue of chloroform, and introduced it 
as a substitute for the earlier ansesthetic^ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had invested that the term 
‘.anesthesia* should be appied to the process ; but 
Simpson's papers, like thoM of most of the other 
writers up till the end of 1847, spoke of * Etherixa- 
tion in ourgery,’ ‘The Inhalation of Solphnrio 
Ether in Mmwifery,* and such like. It was only 
after the new narcotic began to be used that it 
became necessary to fall back on the Greek exores- 
sion which would be applicable to the effect of any 
i^nt; and when at a uter period Simpson traced 
the ^tory of narcosis and narcotii^ and found 
Theocritns speaking of Antigone having a painless 
labour because Ludna poured rodwta over her, be 
regretted that be had not adopted the terms 
* nodynia' and ‘ nodynio * rather than * anses- 
tbesia* and ‘ amestbetic.' 

The occasional deaths resulting from the um 
of both ether and ehlorofonn led to fresh experi¬ 
ments with nitrons oxide, which has been found 
esfiecially safe and satisfacto^ in operations of 
short duration, as in tooth-polling, so that it is now 
the aniesthetio most fieqnently employed in den¬ 
tistry. Other volatile liquids have also been found 
to be possessed of amestbetic properties, sneh as 
amylene, ethidene, bichloride of mythylene, etc. 
Bat none of them b free from danger, ud none of 
them is so serviceable as chloroform in the ease 
and rapiditT with which patients can be antni- 
thetizod with relatively sm^l quantities of the 
drug, and in the comfort which attends the subse¬ 
quent awakening. There is still much discussion 
as to the relative values of ether and chloroform. 
For, whiM the fonner requires special apparatus 
in its administration and is apt to have trouble¬ 
some temtdee, the proportion of fatal cases is dis¬ 
tinctly Isss than is met with in the use of chloro¬ 
form. So that memben of the profcMion who 
specialize as amesthetists prefer its use in hospital 
practice and for patients undergoing the major 
opemtions of surgenr, whilst cbmroform remains 
toe favonrite ansestnetio in hot climates, in the 
lying-in room, and in the hands of military sur¬ 
geons and busy general practitioners in their 
ordinary round of daily work. The writer has in 
the course of more than half a cento^ seen some 
thousands of patients nnder the influence oi 
amesthetics—commonlr of chloroform, and be has 
not seen a fatal case; Wt he knows that any day 
the record may be cloeed. 

Some have sought to avoid the danger associated 
with all means of producing general anesthesia by 
the Bupcrinduction of local anaesthesia. The skin 
has hw rendered insensible by applications of ice. 
of ether spray, as suggest^ by Sir ^nja^ Ward 
Richardson, or of ethyl chlonde w as to freeze the 
surface. Alone, or conjoined with freezing 
cewMB, electricity, cocaine, euc^e, ^ other 
analgetics have been applied to the surface or m- 


jeeted hypodermically so as to produce a more 
lasting aegree of lu<^ amesthesia. Ovariotomy 
has bMn pmormed on a Mtient who lay still and 
made no complaint of suffering during the opm- 
tion, when the seat of incision in the abdominal 
wall had been reo4iered insensible by freezing with 
ethyl chloride and hypodermic injections of cocaine. 
Su^ roeasnres are, as a rule, however, only ap¬ 
plicable for minor operations. A wider and more 
tasting form of localized anzeathetia was introduced 
by Dr. Coming of New York, in 1885, who found 
tut injections of cocaine into the arachnoid space 
in the lumbar region of the spinal chord prodneed 
ansesthesia in the lower lialf of the body, of suffi¬ 
cient intensity and duration to allow of the carry¬ 
ing out without pain of amputations of the lower 
limbs and other grave operations in the lower half 
of the aUomen. Cocaine and its derivates and 
also stovaine with adrenalin have been used in 
thb way with results in midwifery and in varions 
Burgicaf procedures that give hope of a great future 
for thb method of superinduction of localized aniM- 
thesia. 

It should be added that from time to time in- 
sentihility to pain has been produced by means 
tUt were not medicinal, but purely mental. In 
the 18th cent., Mesmer produoM, by what he sup¬ 
posed was an animal magnetism, a series of phe¬ 
nomena which were more carefully investigated in 
the middle of last centory by Mr. J. Braid. Under 
the designation ‘hypnotism,* Braid described a 
state of the system into which individuab could 
be brought by having their |att«ntioa fixed on a 
given oQect for a len^h of time until there ensued 
an exhaostion of some elements in the nervous 
system and the subject became amenable to the 
control of the operator. The person thus hypno¬ 
tized can be made insensible to suffering at the 
snggeslion of the hypnotizer. Dr. Esdaile and 
other surgeons in the Indian medical Mrvice re¬ 
ported a series of cases where operations, both 
major and minor, were performed on patients in a 
condition of onconsciousnesa thus prodneed. Bat 
hypnotism has been found applicable mainly to 
cases where there b disturbance in the ne^ous 
system; and its use for the relief of the p^ of 
surgical operations b restricted by the circam- 
stances (1) that not every patient can be hypno¬ 
tized, and (2) that the Mtient may have to be 
experiment^ on repeatedly before the bvpaotizer 
gams sufficient control to command tne neces¬ 
sary] degree of amesthesia. The practice has not 
sufficiently commended itself to the medical pro¬ 
fession, even so far as to encourage mure than a 
few members of it to try for themselves whether 
they were capable of exerebing a hypnotic in- 

flnence. , ^ 
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AI^AQATA VAMSA-ANAHITA 


ANAGATA VAlilSA lUwrtl of tlrt Future 

_A Fill p<tcin uf 14? ^tauiva on tlie future Bnddhttr 

Mettej^B- It ii stated in the Fttwifa 

P- fllj that it wifl written by KaseapB; 
UDd In the JSdjQiLO FaAitt Di^ we are told 

Hut he was a poGt who lived In the Cliula 
We tnay probably eonolude that be did not reside 
at K&ncbtriura. tbe Chnla capital ^ aa in tbat cfijsa 
cbe name K&AchJpiua^ whicb would bave suited 
the metre equaJly well, would probably have been 
put in tbe place nf Chola-Ti^t^a. The Xnrtbcr 
Ktatement ((XoAiMn l.c.}, that He alsa wrote 

tho JBad{f/ia VamUS^ t«eJlMi to be a muftrLke. And 
we know notbiuff either of hla date or of tbe other | 
l^ka atEributed to him. The poem baa been ; 
edited for the Plli Test Skwiety by tbe lat* Pro¬ 
fessor J^liELayelf {JPTS^ IS8C( pp. 53-53J, with esi 
tCBJcti Iroju the cojoroentary, which U by Up&ti^ 
CrdM4^ FniiwB. p. 'JSih Of tbs latter writer 
also nothing ia at preseat known ^ onlefis he be 
identical with the anthor nf the J/dAd BodAi 
Vat/iSft who aTQto in Ceylon abont A.IL 970 . * 

ignorance abont the date of the A ndj^n 
p'othfa in regrettablB, as the queetinn of the eri^n 
and growth of the Inlief held by the litter tiuddbuta 
in this future Buddha, Mettevya, ie important. At 
is well known, tlicre areetatemente in the NikAyfft 
ib'yAa, IL 144, 2^} that, future Uudd W 
wEinId arias, bnt, with one exception, neither ike 
Jffikdtfojt nor any book in Ike Bipikfis mention 
MctEe^a, Hie nanie neenm, it ii true, ID the 
ronolniding stanza, of tbE EuddAa Fainza, but thU 
is an addition by a later hand^ and dou not belong 
to the work Ltaeif. NLdthcr it Meltoyya mentioned 
iu the A’ttti FoJbina^d. The esceptiou referred tn 
la a paitaagn in the ^th Dialo|^e of the HigAa 
which rccouda a prophecy, pnt into the Enddfui’a 
month, that Metteyya wonld hare tbnuaanda of 
followers where the Bnddhn hJmaelf had_ only 
hnndreda ThU paBaaga ia quoted m the MUifuici 
ip. UD): but the MuTiWn docs not refer anywhere 
eiBe to Metteyyo. In tlia iraMi,-ct£fn (one of the 
oarliret estact works in Baddhlst Sanakritl the 
Ic^nd is in full vogne. Mattfljya la mentioned 
eleeen times, twn or three of the paaaages nvtag 
details abont him. Dno uf theae agrees with the 
AiiAgata VaTfoA in its statemunt of the sise of his 
city, Ketomali (3yaAdr. liL 24.fi^Attdp. Fdih. Ef]; 
but diacnipiLnciiK exist between tha othera 
iti. and lii. SSCI dihbr from Andj. Fain. 78 
ami lClf7). It is in this pwun that we find the 
fuUiwt and most complete aeconut of the timdi' 
Lion, which evidently varied in different times and 
places. 

Ibli la Toallr Modtulft u ta lh« lit* data vf 

itur mqhl 1b tarikr ttm* It wm mauih to say tJwl ratnis 
would arl>«; Ihca a lew detslla b°b Utcr sagU^, 
Wert lirrenisd iJwul tbo bmnedlmtely ■njowduiE Bwldfaa. 
When Ih UIE sauih Dt todU the sdnncbc waT* g? ntnaUam 
^itil Ihp»tfnrf1 iaP^lit g ff npilnt^ 

of tliA tiiLb, a dasipalriiif hof)* looked tot Lhs linia ol iwit 
Hid d«i^m «tL bla atcey wHh U^Ui cocuplebeasK 

Three points of importanes fire quite eltfut from 
the statements in this work. (1} There is litUo or 
nothing origin^ hi the tradition of which U is the 
main evidence. It is dmptj built np in strict 
unitation of the early forms of the Buddha legend, 
Dtdy names and numbon dltfcriogh But it is the 
oJd foTTO, both of legend and of doctrine. 

(2) There is sufficient jiistification for the com. 
parisoii between Metteyya and the Western idea 
id a ht«uih. The ideas are, of couree, not at all 
the samB : Imt there are SOTcrel points of analogy. 
The time of Metteyya is described 4s a <^lden Age 
in which kiDg 9 » mmiateiSi and people will vie one 
with another in maintjuningtho reign of righteous* 
nees and victory of the truth. It euonld be 
added, however, that the teoehinga of the fature 

* OeScvt, JfqjMinMlMd idkd J^yjpordinsa, I d rijttig , U06, fh 84 


Uuddha also, like that of every oLh«r^ Buddha, will 
relt'er corruption, and paas away In time, 

(3] We enn remove a misconception as to tho 
m umnin ^ of tho namc. Mfttiyyd Buddhf^ does not 
mean ' the Buddba of Lovcl" Meiityi/a is wnirly 
his ffoint nime^ that is, the name or the to 
which his ance^ore belonged—somethi^ like our 
iumily name. It is piunahly, like ^foinrr, a 
pAtrenymio, and moans ‘deocendaitt of Mottayn.' 
Another hlettcyya, in the Suita ifipHia^ nsks tha 
BuddW nqestiiins, and is dotihtloes a historical 
person. We can admit only that whoever first 
used this as the family name of tho future Buddlm 
may very likely have associated, and probably did 
asredate, it in Ms mind with the otter word inctfd, 
which moans * Idvil' It would only he one of th we 
plays upon words which are no coustantly met with 
in early Indian literature. The pemiirLal name of 
the fntnxu Buddha ts given iu thu ^oem, and else¬ 
where also, as AjitA, * uncooqncred. 

The poem in one MS lias ifaH fnBer title Au^on^a* 
EvddAaHA ikt,' Hecurd of the future Unddiml 

{d'PTSi, la$6, p. 37). There is another work, quite 
different from the one here described, though Lhctitle 
isthesame. It givei on accuunt^apjparcntiy, iu prose 
and verae, of teu fature Buddhas, of whom Meltcyj’n 
is one {£i. p, 39J. This work ii itUl unedited. 


UrvEATna—H. C, Wsnen, BtaflAtw* in nrwiuWmiii. 
C^inbiMfi*. Ww-. PP. 481-iUa, hu madorwt a luniBiuy 

tjl gut: rtucadm ot Ibif WDtlij. _ 

T. W. Bhyb Davtjm. 

ANAHITA {Gr, AnfikLta it one of 

the chief doitie* In Mazdaisra, and we get fairly 
acenrete information ahont her chsjucter trom a 
oompleta Kolf (v} and uumerena other possnges 
in the Avosta. Aidvf Sure Artihita, that is, un- 
donbtedly, ‘ the high, powerful, immaculate one,’ 
is a goddess of fertillziug wateri, and more 
tieularly of a sapematuiiil ipring, located la the 
region ^ tho stars, from which alTtha rivers of the 
world flow (Donmeiteter). Tha fertility which the 
divine wat^ canned in the earth was extended to 
the animal Idnc^om, and, according to the Avesta, 
Airehita * purifiH the seed of males and tho womb 
and the milk of femsles' (VeTuUdddy vih 16; Yaitr 
V, Sit invoked by marriageable girls, and by 

women at tho time of childbirth lYaHt v,). At 
the same time she is tboaght of as a godd<^ of 
war, who tides m a chariot drawn by four white 
horses (FoJC, v. 11,131, which are wind, rain, rioud, 
and ludl (yhif,, V, 1^1* and sho bosEows victory 
on the combatonta, and gives them sturdy teams 
and breve coEupaniious. The Aveatan bytun, after 
enurnsrating sJl the heruee of the put who sacri¬ 
ficed to An^faito, inolndiug Zoroaster, whom she 
instructed in her worship, emicindes with a very 
exact desenption of her appeanmee and her drefis 
{YuHf V. l^ff.V *S3he U a beautiful maideU| 
poworful and tall, her girdle fastened high, wrapped 
m a gold-embroidered cloak, wearing earrings, a 
ueekL^, and a orewu of gold, and j^orned with 
Lhirty otter skins.* These mmute details are on* 
donhtedly inspired by a soulptnral typo^ and this 
fasimge of the Avosta hioi rigb tly been connected 
with the famnoB teat of Beroasus (Clum. Alux- 
Proirtpi. BK which says that Artaversre Muemon 
(B.C, 4l>4-36]) was the fim to teach tho i^ersij^s to 
worship inthropomoTphio statues in the templets 01 
Baby leu, i^iisafef. FlinVj ffUt. Nat. vL 27, I3s)| ““ 
Ecbatana (cf. Flotartb, Fii. Art(Lc- 27 ; Polyhtns, 
a. 27 . 12), in FcTaia, Bactriana, IJsmaacu. and 
Bordia These statues were probably reproduchons 
of a Babylnniaii origiusi, sud perhaps, as has ht»n 
suggsatM, Auihita might even be identlcm with 
the Semi lie goddess Anat, This woold ueount 
for the pssasgein IfeTodntusfh l3l), aceoru^ing to 
whirii *£he Perrians learned fium the A»synaiw to 
sSKrihee to the ** heavenly ” Aphrodite, whom they 
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call Mitlira.’ The ancient hiatoriaa ha<l probably 
written * Mithra' by mittake for ' Anftbita.' Aa a 
matter of fact, tlie two dirinitiea are united, and 
form, ao to attoak, a pav in the caneiform inacrip- 
tiona of the Achirmeniana, in which they figure 
itreciaely from the reign of Artaxerxea Slnemon 
(W eiaabach'Bang, Die altpersueheM KtUineehri/ten, 
1893. 44. 45). 

The information of Beroaaua on the diffiiaion of 
the Anfthita cult throughout the Persian empire 
ia confirmed by a maaa of evidence. Outaide of 
Iran, the goddeaa ia found ia Armenia (Gelxer, 
Sii. GttelUeh. Leip^, 1896, 111 BL ; aee also 
art. Armenia [Zoroaatrian]). She had templea 
at Artaxata, at Yaabtiahat in Tauranitia, and 
eapecially at Er6x in Akiliaene, the whole region 
of which waa oonaecrated to her (Anagiita re^ie, 
Pliny, T. 83). The Er6z sanctuary, which con* 
tainM a golden statue of AnRhita, was famous 
for its wealth, and the daughters of the noble 
families of Armenia used to go there and prosti* 
lute themselves to strangers More their marriage 
(Strabo, xi 532 C). This sacred custom, which la 
probably of Semitic origin, seems to be a modifica¬ 
tion of the ancient exogmny (cf. Comon^ lUlifiotu 
orientaU*, Paris, 1907, SSf). Old traditions con- 
tinnod to hold ground at Ei^ under the Romans; 
the sacred buiTidoes of AnRhita wandered at liberty 
in Akiliaene, and the victinu for sacrifice bad to bie 
captured by hunting (KA, 1906, L 25 fL). 

The Persian goddess was worshipped also m 
Pontns and in Cappadocia (Strabo, xu 512 C, xiL 
559 C, XV. 733 C), perhaps also at Castabala in 
Cilicia (Strabo. xiL 5^ C). In these districts she 
became identified with the great anlochthonotis 
divinity MR, and her temples were attended by a 
number of sacred slaves ({vaMwrXot) of both sexes. 
At Zela in Pontus. a festival, the SacKSt, which was 
probably of Babylonian origin, was held annually. 

It is especially in Lydia that AnRhita has left 
numerous traces of her presence. She was pro¬ 
bably, as Betussns states (cf. above), brought into 
Sardis by Artaxerxea IL, and there became amal- 
gamatea with Kybebe ((Jybele), the Great Mother 
bonoored throoghout the oonntn. The well-known 
figures of a wii^^ goddess holding a lion in either 
hmid, to which the desigiuLtion ' Persian Artemis' 
has been given, really r epre sent this syncretic 
divinity worshipped as * mistress of the beasts' 
(v6n>Mi (Rjule^ CAIBL, 1906, p. 285). De¬ 

scriptions of her nois^ rites exist as early as In 
tbe works of the tragic poet Diogenes of Athens 
(Nanck, Trag. Onec, Fragm, 776). Her princip^ 
temples were at Hierocsesarea (Pans. r. 27. 5, viL 
6. 6; Tac. Ann, iiL 62: 'delabnim rege (Tyro 
dicatnm'i cf. Bull. Corr. keiUn, xL 95), and at 
Ilypnpa (Pi^ f.c.; cf. BA, 1885, U. 114; Dittcn- 
berj^, OritntiM Gnsci Imscriptionet SBccia, 
1903-06, 470); bat her name also appears in 
a large namber of inscriptions in this vicinity 
(Reinarb, CKnnimut d'UrieiU, 157 fL, 216 AT.; 
Buresch, A*u Lydtem, 1898,28, 66 ff., 128; Roacher, 
lexiJeon der 3fgthologig, $.v. 'Persike'; Wright, 
Harvard Studies, 1895, vL 56 fll). Tbe ooooeption 
formed of the goddese and the ceremonies by 
means of which she was worshipped seem to have 
remained faithful to the ancient Iranian traditions; 
she was always regarded as the |;odde« of sacred 
waters (’Avavmv tV 4wd re9 Upev (Hurt, Bnresch, 
f.c. p. 118), and her litnrgy was repeated in a 
* bitfWrian ’ laopiage (Panssnuw, v. 27. 5). 

The Greeks identified AnRhita, on the one hand, 
on account of her warlike character, with Athene, 
and, on tbe other, as a goddess of fertUi^. with 
Aphrodite (Berossns, f.c.; Agathias, iL 24; Photins, 
BM. 94). Already, in Iran, as noted above, tinder 
the influence of the Chaldiean star-worship, AnRhita 
had became the planet Venns. But the name osoally 


appU^ to her in tbe West was * Persian Artemis ’ or 
* Persian Diana *(*A^rc;u( n</wun) or Utpviu, * Diana 
Persica') (Paosanias, viL 6. 6; Bull. Corr. fulUn. 
xL 65: Diodorus, v. 77; Plutarch, Lucutl. 24; 
Tacitu^ Ann. UL 62). As the bull was sacred to 
her, she was confounded especially with 'Artemis 
Taoropolos’ in Lydia, as well aa m Armenia and 
(Tappodocia. It was probably from this composite 
cult of the Asiatio Tsmropoloa that the 'tauro* 
boltnm* penetrated into the Roman world (Pauly- 
WisBOw^ a.r. 'Anaitis'; BA, 1906, L 28ff.). In 
the Latin countries, the Persian g^dess, aMimi* 
lated with the Magna Mater of Plurgia, certainly 
remained in cloae connexion sith ATithra, whose 
nmteriea iq>resul to the West after the 1st cent, 
of onr era (Cnmont, Teztes et monumenis fiywrte 
rtlaiyf* aux mysttres de Mithra, L 333 fll and 
fNurins). 

LnsBAirsa—Wlodlschmssa, ‘ Dit pcnkch* Aaihlta,* 50- 
Akad. Mmektn, UM; Spisgsl, Brtmistkt AlUrtnuts- 
tnmds, U73, IL M t.; Dsnaestster, 2«^Ams(«, 18BS, 11. M 
sod passim; Roscher, Ltxihom dse MriAoL s.«a 'Aniutis* 
(Ed. 11^) sad' Psniiko' (H6tor)L Fr. CUMONT. 


ANALOGY.—Tbe determination of the limits 
within which validity belongs to tbe argument 
from analogy is a problem of long standing. 
Tboogh the discussion of the question properly 
falls within the sphere of logic rather than of 
theolc^, yet tbe latter science is intimately con¬ 
cerned with its dsciskm. So long os arguments 
from analogy occur with such frequenoy and 
have so important a part to play alike in the 
defence ana in the exposition of revelation, the 
theologiu will not be easy nnless bis confidence in 
this logical process be finnly established. More¬ 
over, even the warmest advocate of the argument 
from analogy will admit that as an instrument of 
thought it 18 specially liable to abuse, and that ita 
employment involves at least risks of error which 
reqnire to be explicitly recognixed in order to be 
avoided. In this article tbe subject of treatment 
will be the use of analogy in theology; but in the 
interest of clearness of statement it will be neces- 
sa^ to begin with some brief reference to general 
principles. 

X. Analogy: its definition in log^—At the out¬ 
set we are confronted with a considerable lack of 
agreement among logicians as to the correct de¬ 
finition of analogy. Some anthoritire, content to 
fall in with popnlar usage, identify the argument 
from analogy with the argument from resem¬ 
blances. Such, for example, u thepontion adopted 
by J. S. Mill, who explains it to ne the inference 
tnat when one obiect resembles another in a 
certain nnmber of Known points it will probably 
resemble it in some further unknown pomts alsa 
Such a logical prooednre is akin to indnetion, but 
U distinguishaole therefrom the circamstance 
that no causal or necessary oounexion has yet 
been established between tbe known points of 
resemblance and the further points whose resem¬ 
blance is only inferred. The oonclosion is, there¬ 
fore, not demonstrable bat probable, and the 
amount of probability will vary in accordance with 
the namber and the importance of the resem¬ 
blances which have been observed, and will be 
eotre sp opdingly diminished by any ascert^ed 
points of dissimilarity between the two objects. 
In estimating the extent of tbe probability, account 
most be taxen of the proportion borne by the 
nnmber of ascertained resemblanoes to the rap- 
posed namber of unknown properties (cf. Mill, 
System of Logie, in. xx.). _ 

This conception of analogy is, however, repnmated 
by other IMcians as altogether too lax and un- 
scientific, f&flacnoed bjr tnc menning^ of the word 
in tbe original Greek, and by iu primary nse as a 
term of mathematics, they insist that analogy is a 
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leKwliliiijice not b^-tveen iMugP, but OTilj' between 
relfttlonB. 

hv wjiMitx^u ibwiffti Ibir ti*T 4 In UlwhmH^ uiiii^iMifle# + 

& uutaa^ L» eIh moMMUHW C* “'f ; tSm. w * 

■w^ miJUii tb« » ‘^****, A 

Smw, ti«l« tiiT wemt *"«<■ u *PRVf^, 

fl^TDiir aa rewmUt a .poaBd is ii^U (i-fiiiuiifi 
P. iCilr 

Tbe last waitb of the aentenca »w nDtewortlir, 
Thor mdicata that upfsii this view of aJiai^Br n* 
lecitiiuitte iniarenee cnii be lirttwn from tbo natiirE of 
the one vaii of reJat*l tema te the imtore of the 
other pair* The relation between ^olert* and taota 
may be etrietJy aiinilar to tbe talation between nai 
BtnlKiqnd^ but wecaJinot tbcrtlore dniw imereoeos 
u bo the nature of the one ftom wbat we know ™ 
the other. TbU ie on important contfiQtiOT with 
far-reacbln^ coiaoqiifliiceas and ita influence upon 
thoolocicftl arigmoent will appear presently. 

Tbia definition of mnalo^ I™ the merit ol 
pdentifle estactneas, and of being in atnet 
MEe with the tvpe eihihitad by mnthematica, hut 
it ia (it the same time eptn to eenoM onticiKm. 
The reotrictiona which it impoB<« upon the J^e- 
tioii of analogy are eneh u would alinoat ontiMly 
invalidata Iho um of thearguraent in practical Me. 
ilen in thair duly concerM do net conGno iheir 
nutkiogical argtuneiito bo the coneidaration of mere 
n^tion-i:, bnl freely dntw mferences ae U> the nature 
of thinge. Although thia lb a loendy pracUcel ob- 
joetiou, it lA not without support m the theory of 

ioalogy. It has been pointed opt that wnMidenUty 

of nature is alwaye poetnlnted in every analwy. 

In niatbem&ticai anah^^ for wcamplop it« at leant 
neeeeeary that both peire of terms ahomd be magm- 
tudefc And, again, Ld, the anulc^gy between »und 
and twite, though in i sense there a no raacioiblM^ 
betw^een them, yet Hhaj are both aeneationii. Tho 
htitereneneity is not a^lnte. Eseeptioii* there¬ 
fore, rnsy fairly be taken to the Bitreoie statement 
nf SVbntldy, thnt HO inferenee u permisiible 
the nalure of tho one to the nature *f the otnBr. 
And the thcologUm will partas the point; for in 1^ 
handa the aigtinient from uialogy u jMUfllly of the 
mure fleiibte and prsoiital form, w Meh cannot be 
cemflned within the nanow limit* sat by the type 
of mathematioid analoo. ft is concenied with 
rcilitiea rather than wilti abatreot lolationB. 

3 , Analogy in religiotta Tocahnlary.—'Tho entiro 
vocabnlary of religion Lb baaed u^n the penKptLon 
of annlogiea between the roateTial and the aplritiml 
worlds. Wordfl which now haar rm imniatoreiJ 
ami apiritual sigiiiEcacice were origim^y “Hd to 
denot* visiblo nnd tan^blc object^ . l ^ many 
laugujifos the word for oreath or wind ha* Mme to 
l»a uwa for Lho soul, it ia bocauso at an early stage 
of their development men bersamnooiwciouft of an 
ao^ogy batwiMn the lightneaa and luv^biiity of 
air and tlio supposed properties of the bqmM 
Rpirih To n later and mnre critical (vge the 
anaJocy may appear thin and crude ; hut it must 
bo remembered that the initiation of a religrone 
Tocahnlary datce from tbo ohUdhood of the rece. 
In the gfuinal evolution of religion, ^ditiee have 
been refined away, until the original meanvrg of 
luany words now osed eicluaivety with a Bpmtual 
sicniflcanco has been forgottem But througbout 
the whole motsO of the development the nHcenity 
for Gndicg analogical words as a vehicle for the 
expreamon of ipiritual truth haa never been out- 
^wn Tho inueiinoet aocret of religion lu itill 
pnt into sp^ by “eati" of 

tetherhoM. Thus witncM is borne in all agea to 
the instinctive readinaM with which men auumo a 
parallelism between the things whmh are ^ and 
things which are uot Kcn. To wlmt extent 
that parillelism ranliy eiiats and how far it affonia 
ui gro^ds of inference to the real nature of tha 


spiritual world, is the problem which ever^^ philo- 
iophv* of religion sot* out to solve, 
t 'AnalogT as a means to the lcnowl« 3 g:e of 
the amrituAi world.—Not only the vocmbulajy hut 
the content of nnlnraJ religion are denvod from 
the source of analogical reasoning. Epr notninl 
religion begins with the nsHimiption of a reiioin- 
hlance between God and tha world, sufficient to 
instify the Lnferenca that the wopder and majesty 
of Ci^tion wUi in wme sort reOeBt the wonder 
and majesty of the Creator (of- ^ is For 
by thu tfrefttuBsa and beauty of the creaturw 
propurtidnably [■i™X 4 >vt] the maker of them is 
.ieen'). Though this is the only BlbM pasBi^ 
in which thn word ' analogy appeare m. this 
POUUoXlOD, JTit th-ft thodgbt of tlio world M tiMJ 
visible e-Kpri?™iuii of thu iittribEitM oj thd 
ihle God u of oonetant teenrrenco in Scriptnie. It 
U fnmiliaT to tho Peabnut IPs 19 k It la J^ted 
einlieitiv by St. Pan] i ' For the in™blo thtogB 
of him ™m the creation of the w^ld are clearly 
seen, being understood by the thLn^ that are 
made, even his eternal power ^d Godh^ 
[Ro 1 *“ 1 . Thii otMuniptionof a Bignmcant aemo^ 
between God and the world is not arguraenj^vely 
juatified in the Bible. Uka the other principle 
of natural religion, it ia taken a* a^ptod truth. 
And the belief culmLnntoa m ihe doeLpue of man s 

creation in the image of God. It u imp^itwe to 
overeetimato the fonnaUvo influence of this conevip- 
tion of human nature as the tree anal ^e of the 
Divine, As it was one of the eontrolliisg 
b the development of Jewish religum, bo baa it 
exerelaed an even more dominant inUuonoB upM 
Christian thought, aupplying, ft* it d«^ the plM<^ 
sophio basil for tht noctriiie of the Incaraation. 
Threnehout the whole history of Cbrntian dwtrino 
tha dticstiou of the reality of the likentes of man 
to God, f.a, of the truth of the palc^ 

Divine and human nature, has been aoo of the 
pivots of cuntroveiay. ilen have armog^ tnero- 
in oppoflAto o.&mp* 

bMD more or lew ready to accept thia l«^m- __ 

4 , Analogy in Patristic vvfitbffa.— The 
thoologtana of the early Mnturiea. following the 
precodeut of Scripture, tnade free um of analogy 
for the double parpaan of defonco nnd eipwition. 
It was to them a convimient mcaits of exp^ing the 
hollowiiMa of many oommonly urged i^jwtian*, 
and n ready method of lUttstratiog the diftnmJtiM 
of abstract tocology by means of ikniiliw aud enn- 
creto examples. lHueErationa of bo treiiuont a 
practice are scarcely neccseary. But perhapa a 
single oMraple from East and West may not be 
out of place. 

Tbs qtmrUEkHi trtn Crertwy of ajp* J ndknW 

bow fas KCOffniiHl th* cbMSrtef fl* tM 

Whkh b> WB» mupwyinf i "Oflmp rtf' « Tur iWr 

Aim iadniTuif tc.t inwjWMif) m -fit 

MT* ■iiir re T« 

frrt/T v H? T 


Ain4f^ i^ibc 4^* <SwS*i 

Jh tb* Ami l?i 0* nrum yVrt rto« ndmivr, 

Waited to ^ Aiifutlu, (OB objBctIdn to tht requireuw^ 
ol rrtlii™ totb ii Bwt hT InAltnoe on (bt moMiogj w 
icto*] OirHfldtT of Mth lb OediDUy huiUMi tnttpooiw^. A** 
ko hli work, ^^niloU, tlw rnrsicflei at Uw WtuM Bolos 
Q«d mjT, rre«l«dl;r uiaiUBial liy tht ujiJoiiimi airBUnB* 
Snomi psyolulofcr. 

c Aj^ogy in Scholastic theolo^.—Bat 
ever legitimately and ■ncwwfullj this 
arguiuent was employed by the Fathere,^ it 
net by them subjected to reflective cnuei™. - 
real advance was therefore mads when tho * 

men euter^ upon a rigoroaui 
limits of the analogical method with |iartiLUW 
refarcnoa to its ure in theolbET- l 

reasons which led them to nndertoba toe 
Was toeirdeain to find a philoeophic 
for the adthTopomoqibit langnagu of 
Sneh Language obviously could not hfl taaen uier- 
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allj, nor yet be cnimnuuily <liuniaBeil u merely 
iDetai>hi>riw, and therefore implying no real like- 
nens between God and Hie creatorea. The Sebool> 
men’s answer to the problem is to be fotmd in their 
theory of analogy, which concerns itself not only 
with the expbwation of the analogical me of 
language, bat also with the far deeper and more 
Imj^rtant question of the reality and the extent 
of the analt^ between the finite and the infinite, 
and the legitimacy of inference from one to the 
other. 

With regi^ to language, it aaa pointed out 
that a distinction mmt be made between the 
univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical me of 
words. A word is uni vocally employed when in two 
or more propositions it conveys precisely the same 
meaning; equivocally when osm in two entirely 
different senses. But where two things are con* 
necUd by some relation, the same word mav 
be applied to them both in a related, thougo 
not precisely identical, sense. This last is the 
analogical use. Thus—tlio imtaneo ia os old as 
Aristotle — the word * healthy* is analogically 
applied to the body which is sound, and to the 
food which is the came of soundness. Similarly, 
the term 'being* is analogically anplied to Gw 
who exists absolutely, and to man whose existence 
is oontin>mnt and dependent. 

Upon the basis of tliis distinction was established 
the lustilieation of the nse of human terms about 
the Deity. When, for exam^e, we speak of the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of Gw, the word 
* wisdom ’ is not used univocally. For if w>, we 
should be deimi^ any difference in kind between 
hnroan and Divine wisdom, and our statement 
would be obriomlv opposed to the Christian teach* 
ing about God. Nor yet is the use of the word 
equivocal. For then we should be asserting the 
essential onlikeneM of human and Divine wi^om. 
and it would be impoesible to argue from the 
natoie of the one to the nature of the other. Such 
a posiiion would be untenable, became if a similar 
objection were supposed to hold good in all parallel 
cases, every Inference from the creature to Uie 
Crmtor womd be vitiated by the fallacy of equivo¬ 
cation. ^ A^ way of escape from these opposite 
difficulties u provided by the recognition of the 
analogical use of the word. It is implied that 
there is a relation or proportion existing between 
Uie wisdom of man and the wisdom of Go^ \Vhat 
is partial and incomplete in man is perfect in God. 
(Ci. Thorn. Aq.^ Summa, I. xiii. 6). 

This distinction between the nnivocal and the 
analogical nse of words was a sufficient reply to 
the rvuroadi of anthropomorphism, bat it left 
antonched the deeper question of the extent of 
the analogy or resemblance between God and His 
creatnres. Accordingly, in the effort to reach 
greater cleamesa of tbonght with reference to thb 
tundamental problem of religion, the Schoolmen 
proceeded to introdnoe further distinctions into 
their conception of analogy. These may be suffi¬ 
ciently illmtrated from the scheme of Soarex 
{Difput. xxvilL sec. iit). He dis¬ 

tinguished two kmds of analogy, vU. that of pro¬ 
portion and that of attribution. To the former of 
these not much interest attaches. It amonnts to 
little more than a mere resemblance, seixed npon 
by the mind as imtification for the use of a 
metaphor. Though such an analogy of proportion 
may appeal to the imagination, and tlreretore be 
of me in the way of illmtration, it does not go far 
enongh to warrant any inference in arjrament. 
The analog of attribution, on the other hand, is 
established’bv the existence of a resemblance in 
the nature of things, and b valid for purposes of 
inference. When thb resemblance oonsbts in the 
poasesfdon by two subjects of the same quality in 
VOL-1.—27 


different the analogy b styled Intrimic. 

This b the highut grade of onologT, analogia 
attributionis intrinaeca, and of thb Kind b the 
analogy between God and Hb creatures os regards, 
for example, the property of existence. Existence 
b predicated of Him and them. Their exbtence, 
however, b not of the same degree as lib. Yet b 
it so far the same as to allow of some Inferences 
being drawn, from what we know of finite exbtence, 
as to^ the nature of infinite existence. These db- 
Unctions may possibly appear needlessly subUe 
and technical, but the oommeraUon of them will at 
least serve the purpose of calling the attention of 
the stndent to the possibility of some confusions 
of thought that have been actually responsible for 
the failure of much anal<^cal argument. 

6. Analogy in post-Reformatioo theology.— 
When the questiom of theology ceased to be 
confined to Uie schooU, and became the subject of 
popular debate, it was natural that the problem 
of analogy should be bandied in accordance with 
the new me^ods, and in a manner intelligible to a 
larger public. A general advance in intellectual 
enlightenment broi^bt the quesUon once more to 
the front. At a time when man’s knowledge of 
the world was being rapidly extended in many 
directioos, he was inevitablv broo^t once more 
face to face with the bsne, woether Nature was in 
any true sense the analogue of God. Hence at the 
be^nning of the 18th cent, wo find that the theory 
of analogy was occupying the attentlcui of some of 
the foremost theological writer*. 

Among the books on the subject which specially 
deserve mention may be noticed a Diae<mrt« on 
Ptxdeatination, by Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(1709). By thb writer a somewhat extreme form 
of religious agnosticbm was advocated. DeBiring 
to allay the bitterness of theologioxl eonlroveniy, 
he laid stresa on the principle that all our notions 
about the Deity are inevitably limited by our 
human and finite capacity. ' If we know anything 
about Him at all, it must be by analogy and com¬ 
parison, by resemblbg Him to something we do 
know and are acquainted with' (Whately’s reprint 
of King in AppetMlLx to Bampton Lectures, 3ra ed. 
p. 480). Our notions of God are really as far from 
the truth as a map b different from actnal land and 
sea. A chart, while it provides instmetion sufficient 
for the pnrpoee of the traveller, does not aetnallv 
resemble the oountry oonvenUonally represented. 
Similarly, Scripture teaching about G^ may give 
ns information about Him adequate for the purposes 
of thb present life, without revealing Him to ns os 
He is. 'Thb depreebtion of man’s capacity for 
acqniring a true knowledge of Ctod was intend^ 
in the interest of theological peace. It becimie, 
however, the occasion of controversy. Bp. Browne, 
of Cork, contributed several books to the discus¬ 
sion of the question. In on early work be main¬ 
tained that— 

'Our idcM of God sad dhrias Uiiacs . . . ars s sort of cos- 
podtioo w* msko ap from oor idtsa of woridijr objects, wblcb 
St lbs ntxaost saount to no mois Uisn s t^ps or fleors bjr 
which soHwrthtns la sootbsr world is slfiiUied, of which ws bsvs 
ao mors ootiOQ Uisa s hOad msa hslh of light ’ (qtMtsd in 
InUodocUoa to Prserdwrv, sto.X 

Adhering to these principles in hb Procedvrtt 
Extent, and Limits 0 / tAe Hainan Understanding 
(1738), he accepted without demur King’s some¬ 
what extreme conclosioas: 

*Thst ws hsrs ao diaset or proper aotioas or ooocsptioaa ^ 
God ia His sUritrates, or of sax othsr Uaw of saothsr wocid; 
thst thsTsrs sU dMcrihsd sad molwa of ia ths li n g ti sgs of 
rsrsl^ by way of saslocy ^rfaooommod^ to sm 
rspsrirtes; tmt ws wsat taratniso to dJscsra thsas (sp. sfL 

xj). 

At the some time ho criticued King for failing 
to dbtingttbh between metaphor and analogy, and 
for thns suggesting the inference that our state¬ 
ments abont God ore merely metaphorical, and os 
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unreal *3 tie oMfiplion Ic Him of bumnn pusAioiM 
ur htnjwn lLml«i. To Ite of tUiAimti^- 

lion he dcTuUs & duptor (bt. L oIl ix. Jj. explaining 
that metnpbor expreasaa only an imagiiiaiy rewm- 
blanoa or PorrMpondenco, when^ in auMogy tbo 
coireffponiience or Teacmblanco is ftsil. ^ The aam* 
tbemo ia iforked ont at greater length in hia lRt« 
Imok, TMrt^t amf ^uMrantura/ ceiMived 

by Anatosif with Tkiagt SaturtU nnd ffaman 
(1733^ Onr knosrledge of the apiiitoal order la 
Htrictly TiUtiTo to our oapocltLca. 

■ Ood doM not niH np our nindi to mit illr«t or hmn^ikte 
Tier ol Ibv iMiie* of uuUHr - Poflvti^ Lbem dowp 

T* Uw hnl id oor uBdEHtMidJnf ' tp- ' WTttt Jijui 
nBUlrJii knowLedw ol Oirf w* i™vti in tfaii Uh W obtalMjJ bj- 
.l^liwvAr ri.itutnrt . Wllh thaiw pgrtaolotu wo ftlMl iDCKHVdVH' 

^Tho question naturally nttraeted the Attention 
of Berkeley, who handled it with oharBetem^o 
aentenvB and precision in jlfopArq*, Dial. iv. 
oh* iiL ramifiar with the SphelaHtlc definitioiia 
of analogy, he doea not abrink from thu oddcIu^o 
that ail boT knowledge of God is strictly analogloaJ. 
It ia not* howeror, oo that acoonnt to be leckoi^ 
aa worthle$3< HamAB paasiona, indcod^ are attrib- 
ttted to God by metAphorical anaJogy only, and 
invol'^e no atatement as to Hia natiue. On the 
other huid, 

■EdovIMes, for aiaHiplr, In Uw proper formal iBBanLag ol 
the word. lur bt aicnbund to fhid pTojnrlixioali^, that Is, 
prwerrinE a propoflloa Co the luSolla uanirt of Ooi W* 
uj* teerehur, mit as ^od la taliiiltaLj sbova ciluw so [i the 
juwTtw^ Ol thxl taHaliel^ alws Uie luowlodre ol man, sqd 
ttdiliaiKLb^pn^pris/oda. And HJcor chfioaioeuuli^ 
ws piuin nndmanmija all Iboee attributd to tHEoai to lb* -P^X 
whliJi In tbmHlrMi almp^ and la aueb donaw iiefTectHHi 
t«L irSS, L p. SET). 

Berkeley, while rooogmsing the inEminpletenewi 
ol Dof Bpiritmd knowlodge, laya tba emphaaia on 
ita tmutwortbinoe* Titber than on Ita inadequaey* 
^TUidoctrUM pi pf-rteOUan In Ood, W OUT tnvwlpff 

Ood hr ■"■Jo gTr aetms rsjy raudi lalswrdsntoed and mbmppIlHi 
tflbwia wbe wpold ialsrlinH] thuiee that we wmoi fnJM aajf 
dbector prtrptt uotioa, ttuouel! te*er »invUtt'Md*.« tnow. 
hdre or wiwW a« Um; are id tlia PoLty. «r undentud uaj 
more of [hou ihaEi one bufii bbnd can of Uftit «|piir. 

tjueb was Berkeley'a repudiation of the attempt 
to makfl religtoaa trqtb nnHJwaita bla hy mummin g 

it to bo nslDteUiEihle. 

It ia remtukahre that Butlarj wbow work is still 
the claaaical example of the Applicntum of the 
argnment from analog to tbeolot?. should liave 
deUbentely Bhetained any pretatory j natllica^ 
tian or explnnntien of the thfury of the matnimeiit 
whioh he wielded with so much clTeoL finch, 
however, is the cam:. Declaring at the outlet that 
he will not tak* it Upon him to SAy how far tba 
extent, compasa, and force of amdogioal Tsaaoni^ 
can he nodneed to general heads And ndoa, ho 
curtly hnifthea aside objections to this kind of 
argnment with the Temark that it Li nudcmably 
adcqttcd by nil in prattical life. ' It ia enough to 
the present purpose to observe that this kiiLn of 
general way of argning ia cvidanily DAturaJ, just, 
and DonolnsiTe.’ Qthera, as we hato were 
discosaing theee point* at the time when 
Butler Tvaa engaged in the ccimp<^illon of the 
Anaiitcv. Pernnpi he distmalcd aueb speculations 
as essentiaUy unpractical. WhAtever the reason 
Tiiay bate been, they are absent from his own 
work. Ho ADplieSj ha does not analyre, the argu¬ 
ment from analoKy- ^^^^k tta 

E re-eminent pofiitiun in apoloKeitc htenture ta not 
is selocriou of thia particular kind of argnmant, 
hut the steady patience, the sctiipolaQii MMtitnde, 
And t he tronspertnt huncirty with which he appiwL 
it to the Motroveraiee of bis day* Ho oSers a strik- 
lEig contrast alike to thb« writers w^ho denonneed 
analogical ruAMuing a* worUiJesa and those othen 
who bebkudod it as the key toall diffioullios, i ho 
elaiin that he mAksa on 
VQpe* Pociifvcly it oan 


afford more than a prebablo proof: negatively it 
can expose the latent iniducerity of much nnbelmh 
by showing that dreumstancea often oonridErod bi 
be TOnniniiye objections t* religion are strictly 
nirallel with analogous drcamfftsinqea in. DAture. 
the acknowl^ged handiwork of Giid. Analogy m 
Butler's hauda provided no vindication of the 
chAiacter of God OPbrki, od. W* E. GlaiLstone, 
I aSSh bat it WAS lilted to open the eyM of men lo 
tbcLr ohligarionfl, leaving them without intelleatnal 
Exeiise if they failed to consider with. App'rnpimtn 
aeriouaneas tho argnmenta argiid imi behalf of 
loligioii* beliiif- * . , . . 

The full etTectivenesB of Butleri* argument will 
not bfl appreciated nnlesi it be remembered that 
bo say* he is arguing upon the principles oi 
other*, not his own (£*. jp. _307J. Convinced that 
the proper proof of reugiou v."** lo w found 
in the prlnciplea of Ubwty and gunei^ fitn^ 
he neveitheieM »voided reierenc# to these prin¬ 
ciples and limited himself to tha ooiwderation 
of religion u a matter of fact anil practice. Upon 
thiD lower ETOtmd he mot hi* advorsane*. the .Deut 
and the jnd^routirt* Against them he tufued the 
weapon of ausJogy with oon^lsto logjoal succ^^ 
Daiirio ohiDctioui agalnit Ch™tiAnity cminble 
Away under his aDaTyM*. It is, of qourse, tma 
that *iuoe hi* day Lne incidonce of_ the c^ticAl 
attack upon religion hns chiftod. its position. Ilencn 
many of bis arguments need re-statemait in awm- 
modation to modem requirementa. Bat, whatever 
alterations in detail may bo tliought nMOflaary, 
time ha* not altered the generuJ verdhot rn faveni 
of the oonndnesa andi cogency of ms argnmenu 
7 . Analogy since Kant.—IJiscaiMon of the natur* 
111 extent of rnan'e analogical kmwledga of God 


and —V --j-,.- ■ , .. 

will always hold a principal plaoa m apologetica, 
and for that reason will bo sensitive to any ehaa^ 
iu the gcnenl philosophic sttitndo towfijfd* the 
nltlmats q^uestious of metapbyalrs. Hence it w'ss 
that the whole statement and treatmont of the 
problem were pTofoundly ilTected by the inSafince 
of the critical philosophy of Kant. ^ That iaaucnc^ 
heWDYor, was alow to exhibit itself in English ihool- 
ogy, and nnlil the 19tb rent, wna welT advanced 
thfl diBcnjirion continued along tba tradiiioual liu» 
A ccmtrovcrBy between Copteatou and GMfield hi 
1821 hrought put once more the pMibilitiea of dis* 
agreement over the place to be asaigt^ to analogy. 
Thetwo writerB> representing reaps^ively the lower 
and the higher estimate nf the valne of Bualn^» 
reproduce with enrions exactnuBa the point* which 
had been made a century before hy Archbp- King 
and Bp. Brovrno* Eiphdt acknowled^ent w*a 
made of the debt due to these uarlior wnters j and 
Wbately, Coplcatoo'i friend and dlHoplc, reprinted 
with notes and high oommondatlon Einj^s bpiou* 
Zhjcourn on J'rttfcjrfiiKifwn, in which the limila^ 
tinns of human reason had been *0 rigorously 
initt^rsd upon. A dlQcrtnt attitude toward* tlie 
fundament^ question at issue revealed ita^f in 
Manscl's Lectures 011 the ZtmiV* of jEefiywiw 
TAint^Ai Hb58). The titJs of the book recsJLi 
that of Bp. Browne's The PswidaiXf Extent, and 
JJwiitM 0 / the iivmnn Undir^iandii^i. And the 
resemblance! ia more than supsrficialt In both 
writcre there is the same tendency to dwell m the 
uiaAleqnaHy ol the humAU inUdligemM to prow the 
niyijteries of the Diitiw Natnus. _Bnt Mausel. 
under the influence of Koutam principles a* to 
mAo's i^orancB of thing* io thomBclve*, ^tacka 
Gie problem from a diScirent side, and g;o@ fiu b*- 
yonu the point reached by hi* ptodeceBsor. Iv here** 
Bp. Broa'nc had urged tbs relativity and cncsMoeiit 
Incomplcteaci* of man's uialo^cal knowledge or 

«.,**.* ___ _i God, Mansel went so far a* to s»y that, 01 tiods 

it* behalf is modest in it* real natnrsv we, under our finite conditionj^ are, 
ui uerer Iso he UsUs us) I and mtut remaiut totally ignorant. It is an ignor- 
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ance ao oomp!et« a« to exclude the poesibility of 
either affirmatioo or denial. 

* W« cunot MX Ui*t oar ooaocptton of tb* Divta* 
tzacUxrcMtablMthat Notort tn it* «b*olut* cxkUao*; torwi 
know not wba UuU abaolut* •jdtUnc* i*. But. lor th* ■kot* 
r**aao, w* w *90*07 onobl* to **7 U>*t it dow not rMoulit*; 
for, if w* know not th* Aboolot* *tc Inlinit* st *11. w* oaanot 
how f*r it is or ia not r*|i*bl* of lik a w M* or ooUkMMai to 
th* RdsUr* soil Fl&it** (8rd od. p. IMX 

This is not the place in which to take notice of 
those farther considerations with regard to the dis* 
tinction between regnlatire and speoalative truth, 
by which Mansel sought to establiM religious faith 
upon this bans of ^liloeophic soeptidam. _ It is 
enough to dre attisntion to the line which he 
adopted with respect to analog. Repudiating 
on metaphysical grounds the analogy between the 
Finite and the Infinite, and consequently rejecting 
the enstomar^ philoeophic proofs of religion, he 
found a n^atire defence for belief in the analogous 
difficulties of religion and philosopl^. In so doing 
he claimed to be following in the footsteps of Bp. 
Butler, and to be adding another copter to his 
argument on tbs analogy netween religion and the 
course of nature. Uis principle be declares to be, 
that there is no rational difficulty in Christian 
theology which has not its counterpart in pliilos- 
ophy: and, further, that the stumblmg'blockB 
which the rationalist professes to find in the doe* 
trines of revealed religion arise, not from defects 
peculiar to revelation, but from the laws and limits 
of human thought (»A. p. 170J. His work certainly 
resembles that of Butler in lielng an eminent ex¬ 
ample of the way in which the argument from 
analogy can be tued for defensive purposes, lie 
showM oonclnsively enough that many of the ob¬ 
jections urged against revelation are applicable 
with equal force against the commonlv accepted 
principles of tboogh^t and action. If the crew of 
theism contains its antinomies, so also does the 
creed of philosophy. In both cases explanation is 
equally impossible. 

Bat the empltasis which Mansel placed npon onr 
ignorance of the Divine Nature as it is, and his 
insistence on the absence of any necesMur analogy 
between the goodness of man and of God, were 
the occasion of vigorons protests at the time, and 
eventually proved partly mponsible for results very 
different from those which ne desired. The asser¬ 
tion of man’s ignorance, made by him and by other 
religious thinkers in the interest of revelation, was 
one of the exciting canses of the agnosticism, ex¬ 
plicitly opposed to religion, which gained currency 
in the latter half of the 19th century. 

8. Renewed confidence in Analogy.—In recent 
years there has been a distinct revival of con¬ 
fidence in the reality and the siraificance of the 
analogy between the Creator and uis creation, and 
in the possibility of tiassing from the knowledge 
of one to the Knowledge of the other. Among 
the causes which have contributed to this result 
must be counted the advance of the idealistic philos. 
ophr, and the increased attention given to the 
study of human personality. Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to evade the reproach of anthropomorphism oy 
conceding to the agnostic the inscrutability of tlie 
Divine Katnre, the modem apologist is not afraid 
to avow the anthropomorpldc cnaracter of theology, 
wliile he insists that in this respect theology Is in 
the same position as every other department of 
bnman thought. * Personality is thus the gateway 
through which all knowledge must ineviubly paM 
... ft follows that philosophy and science are, in 
the strict sense of the word, preciMly as anthropo¬ 
morphic as theology, since they are alike limited by 
the conditions of human personality, and controlled 
by the forms of tbou^t which human Mrsonality 
provides* (Illingwortn, FtrvmalUy Ituman and 
Ih'n'iMt, p. 25). In the book from which these 


words are quoted, human penonality is deliber¬ 
ately taken as the analogical symbol of the Divine 
Nature, on the ground tnat Gold possesses in tru- 
teendent perfection, the attributes which are im¬ 
perfectly possessed by man. Thus what might 
appear to oe the damaging effect of the admission 
of an anthropomorphto element in theology is 
neutralixed by the correspondent assertion of a 
theomorphie doctrine of human nature. The sup¬ 
position of an absolnte and inBUficrable hetero¬ 
geneity between the Finite and the lufinito, which 
has always be«m the basis of philosophic scepticism, 
whether in alliance with or in opposition to ortho¬ 
doxy, is denied. The reality and the inexhansUble 
significance of the analogy between God and m a n 
are explicitly re-asserted. 

UrmuTCsa —Csletaa, Da nomtmtn analtyfa: Ojnuemia, 
Tool tit. TVset v., Ljod*. UCS : Snsr**, Diif. MtiapApi. xxvtlL 
••a Oi., ^ analog amtiasdDtwint cr*atvr«M.)C<>)oeM. UU; 
W. 17W(rrpt^ WI 1 SUI 7 . 

P. Browne, /‘rveaanrajJtiUntfmnd Limit* aflAa liumam 
Vndtntaniima, iTtt, siw Tkingt Diwiaa and j ki pw as lw s l 
eenetiwad 67 AnaUgf with Thinat Xatnral mmd Bmman, ITSS; 
J. Batter, Analogp (dBsiigion to tht CtnutituHaa and Coarw 
wSatnrt, 1738; B. CoplMton, into tho Dectrinw of 

Jractantw amd Pro^aotittation, 18S1; B. W. Grlofisld, f'imditiw 
dnaiagiam, IStl; H. L. M is sel . LhaiU ^ tUligiom yteo fikl *. 
litW; J. Bochtnsn, Analon aonaiiarad ma a Gaida to Troth*, 
use; J. R. UUseworth, PanomaUtp Bwman amd JM*wml UM; 
J. S. MOI, LooZt, bkTuL eh. xx., ISiS, * 1*0 Bo$mBton'a PkiUa. 
aa a mt i mad, INTX, p. Ill ft.; Vseast. Diet, da ThOoL Cmtk a t ,, sfC 
*ans)o(t*,'UOO; SigwaA Lojpa (Kng. tr.J,'Anslogr' in Index. 

G. C. JOTCE. 

ANANDA—One of the principal early disciples 
of the Bndd^ He was the Buddha’s first cousin, 
and is described as being devoted to him with 
especial fervour in a simple, childlike way, and 
serving as his personal attendant (vpoffAdXa). A 
paaee]^o on nim is pat into the mouth of the 
Buddha Just before hui(the Buddha’s) death {MaAd 
Parinibodna Suttanta, in Digha, u. 144>146). But 
it is for hU popularity among the pecpie and in the 
Order, and for his pleasant way ot speaking on 
the religion, not for intellectanl gifts or power of 
insighL So, in the same book (f.c. 157), the stanxa 
put into Annmddha’s mouth at the death of the 
Buddha is tfcMiaghtful; while that put into Ananda’s 
mouth is a sirame outcry of human sorrow. Though 
all the other disciples had attained to arAof-ship 
loxw before this, Ananda remained still a * learner' 
(mMo) ; and at the conncil said to have been held 
after the Buddha’s death, Auanda is described as 
the only emo of the first hundred members selected 
to take part in it who was not an arkat ( Vinaya, 
iL 285). He became one before the coancil met 
(»6. 2S6), and took a prominent part in it; but that 
did not prevent the coancil from admonishuig him 
for certain faults of inadvertence he had previously 
committed. Other passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted (ay. Majjhima, No. 32); but th«« 
are perhaps sufficient to show that the picture 
drawn of him is of a man lovable and earnest, but 
withal somewhat dense. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANARCHY, ANARCHISM.—Anarchy means, 
as writer* like Kropotkin understand it, Uie per¬ 
fectly unfettered self-government of the individ¬ 
ual, and, asm result, the absence of any kind of ex¬ 
ternal rule. It b the widest possible application 
of the doctrine of UtUse* fain. Government, it 
declares, is something that human nature should 
not be asked to submit to. If men were but left 
to themselves, they would form themselv« Into 
co-operative prodneing groups, which would live 
in perfect harmony with one anothe r. K ach tn- 
dividuality would have unlimited powers pf «*• 
panston, and the rigid moulds would vanbh into 
which at present human nature b forced with 
infinite hort to itself. 

Anarchy as a theory must therefore be se|>arated 
from Anarcbbrn as a historical movement. The 
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popular kLufk of Ananrbj ia th»vt it ib ooncerinod 
omy wLtli homb-tlirowunj and Tcrfomiuu But 
Aimrcby u a thoorv of (nisUnee baa twea pM' 
cfainiiiid by aomu of tbe gentlwt anii mpst calLitr«l 
fiplrlta in EafotM^ and altlioueh, in llie cajua of a 
T^iitOT wieh B&kmiiiit ttie thicikci anil thp activ-e 
rtvolutioTuuy are morpiHl, it will be ccmTciiictit to 
(sQiMjder first the tlusury and thtd the hiatory of 
the roovcmeot. ^ t 

t. TiiEonr. — On ita economic *iao Jin^ny 
in a branch of SociuliMi or CaUcctinom- It re- 
caitid tho day of pmaJte ownerehip (md of capitm- 
tyff ! aa drtkwwg U> ^ It telicv^ th&t the 

wngQ tNSxus bet^tcn employ^jr find employee i* 
evil, ftnd moiit Booinet OF tator ceaee- It* '^'icw of 
the retnuneratiua ol talonr «uie^^ bfftwcea w^nent 

by Labour time and the litkiDg by eatb of what 
ha wonto from iho common fstock of prodacliop. 
\Mien the worken are living in free flaaociatioiw, 
each will BTO tlmt hU own Lnterent ia the interes^t 
of the aji.-*ciation, and the present traj^ic straggle 
for the inctoaaed share will eeaae. 

The poLittcal boaia of Anarchy ia, nejmtsv^y* 
that the poMfission of mere electoral and voting 
power ia (mito illusory aa a meaiui of Hocinl re- 
demption for the many. Liberaliara has been a 
failure. Evan, univeJa^ safTrage oodld iiitwJ Imt 
to thfl deeper cnslnvement of the worker. Re- 
preacaLative rararnmont lias had itu lull trials 
iu]d has li^ed; ita defects are ir^erant tu itself> 
and never can be cured, lb is impomihla for a 
FaiiiaMant to attend to all the numberleas alfkirsof 
the ctrtdmunity. More and more Parliament shows 
this inability in the cMjnjjostion of bnancss, and in 
the indreajuna eatent to wliich local DifairA are 
delegate to local adthorities. It Is this procoM 
of dccfln trail rat ion that is so full of liope to tho 
philonophic Airaichijit. Be tokes it to forcabadew 
the day when every little group will settle its pwn 
afiblra, when ibcro will be no rulers and tio aob- 
iocts. when oath Individnal will have free play 
within his group, and each group free play in i^ 
relnfian to all other greaiie. 

Anarchy has been uiireniely amrioim to |>la«! 
it^lf on a scientific basis. Tn its moilem form it has 
claimed Herbert Spencci as intoUcctnal sj^nsor. 
U dpcbires itself to be acting along the fines of 
CToIntion in that it b conforming to thoes twu 
great tondencieii which Bpencer dlseenLEi in pteecnb- 
Say condilion*“tbe teuuuncy to intograto labour 
for the jiredufitlon uf all wealth io common, so 
that no indtviduAl frhall l« able tosny what portion 
of the total result ia due to hbi toif: and tne teu- 
deoev toward)! the fullat freedom of theindividaid 
for the jiroaotDiion of ell aims hcnericlol both for 
himself and for society at Inrijo. Threnghont 
organic nature the ai;)acities fur life in iioiiinian. 
arc growing in proportion a* the integration of 
orn^isnu into c(im|>t>mitl aggrogates becomefl mere 
and more complete. The struggle for eiintence, 
KrupotkiD asserts, U not merely tile strnggle for 
the cxiatenoe of the individual, but also the pro- 
gremlvA adaptatloa of ail Indiridnala of tho npedcs 
to the best conditions for the snrvival of tbs species. 
The conditions mmst, therefore, be modified, ^ 
that man will Ih able tn live tho nonnol free life, 
insteatl of being forced hj positive law to hold a 
place in * system of thinga which givea lum neither 
freedom nor opportunity- 
iL llrsTORV.—Tlie view that authonty la In 
it*lf a thing undMinihlei and tlmt ovim reaclms 
the fnll miMumre of hh? stature unly when be is 
all owed to develop bia individuality alwolutoly 
unchwked, is by no jneaoi new. It appeared in 
wiveral of the Mystic and jVnaboptist sects of tho 
talcf Middle Ages and ptwt-Refonnntion psricxl, 
in tliQ latli cent, there was a sect of the Beghardii, 
oaUlng tfaemselvee Brethrea and Sisters of the 


Freo Siiiriti, who professed pamhebitin viewn. It 
claimed the utmost liberty on the grtimni Lliat, as 
God inhabited each, the will of each van tha will 
of God. In their preaching the Brethren advn- 
cats<l community of goodA and cornmnnity of 
women j they insisted, on a personal e<iunHty. imd 
rejected ail roTmn of authority. In tlie penod 
immediately preceding the French Kevolntion too 
idesa waa widoly spn-ad that the normal condition 
of life WHS that repr«Hintod by * Paul and Virgn^’ 
a cunditinu under which men wore relf-taracrng 
and independent, owning no other nnlhortty tlinn 
that of their own wilta In 1705, W'llltam Godwin 
wrote Ilia /flfwiry conermw;?' PoiUtmi Jiurlia^ 
fulvonjating coniinunity of goods, ths Bolf-gnvcrn- 
ment of mankind arentding to tho laws of 
the abolition nt nil forms of gnvtrnraont, imd the 
abolition of marringe. ^ 

The real fonndcrof Anarchy es a living modem 
inovemenb was Fierro Josopli PrOndhon, n French¬ 
man of humble imtrudtage, boro in. ISO^. Tho 
attention Ihwudhon attracted was duo, not only to 
his great ahtlity, but to lh& fact that b* lived re 
the .stormy middle yeain of the H?th cent., wjhen all 
constitntod fortns of government wore on their trial, 
and to bis ajCceptunce of the dominant lle^liaiiism 
as the vehiclo of hU thought. His lint workj 
IfAnf it Prapertiff wn* pubUtoed m UHO, end 
the answer hs gava to his own qUMtion was that 
property was theft, Tho coiMlnaton rejiohnd had 
iividentTy mnch in conimon with Marat^s view Lliut 
capital was ni^mlliEed labour .wealth of wKlto ths 
wurkman han been defrendod in ton process of pro- 
ductioiL Jjvbonr. Frond hon held, Ls thtf source of 
value, and tbevidno of labour (honld be measured 
by its duration. So fur b# followed toe oTUinary 
Socialist v^QWM of bia time. It wiw iBihDU he jLHkcd 
himself the question how the poor nian was to 
^ raised fmm hts povErty that he diverged from 
many of liis eontemporiurita, and began Uiat rift in 
the Communistic ranks that nuw has beromu tha 
galf hetwren the poli'=ie» Slate Socialism and 
Aji^hy. Ihroudhon, witli Marx and Ixmis lUane^ 
wiiHbed to secure for labour tho whole prodnet oi 
labonr. Blanc hoped ti^ attain thU end by organ¬ 
izing Labour under the anthority of the State i 
Froudliun thought that the ftome result could he 
reached ly the' free initiativ'S of the people nu- 
juMds t^ in any way by the Stoto. GoyemmenG, 
ho declared, wore the Htrmurgtf of^ God. introdnceil 
in order to keep the world in disaplinc and order. 
It was nnt llielr function to pnMU« tnovernunts 
Lfllt to keep thoiji b^k. Progress would tw uiadu 
not by rsvuLution, but l^ evolatton. As the 
people bciamiG moro eiilt|;hUmedt tliey would gradu¬ 
ally learn to disponiie with gOTernment, Tha «m- 
stitation would have to revjjicil continunnsly 
nnd nnoeft-Mngiy; «o gitidiiilly,i by the fonualion 
of Ludependent and Intcnreting groups. Anarchy 
would M introduced. 

It was in tho ranks of the International Asoci- 
alion of Working Men'that the conflict between 
State Socialism which witoed to make government 
co.tfrminau>) irith human activity, and Anarchy 
which wifthed to oliminAto government altogulber, 
Esme to be fought ont. Befurs this stmggln oorii- 
raeneoil, the ‘ rntornational' had had a tong and 
wmewhat oonfuf*^ hb^tory- to I83fl a nnmlHjr of 
Gormans, exited In Parw, fonued a comuinnistia 
soototy which they c^cd tlia League of the Jube, 
Becoming involved to trouhle with UiO French 
Gcmernment. they removed to Itondon in 1830, 
Amid the mixture nf tacre in London, tho Kfjcietyt 
as a matter of couree, came to be of an intematioual 
character. Tho inHuenre of Mart l^egan to tell 
upon it. It accepted hie view that ecnnomic con¬ 
ditions detomunud the social structure, ^d that 
■ evoiy vitaJi chnngo to society uiuat be hrouglit about 
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by a chantp not m> niach in political oonditiona as 
in economic. Thu cbanpi coaM be wroacht only 
along the line* of social aeTelonment. In 1847 toe 
Society b^ipui to call itself the Commonist Lea^e, 
its aim being * the foanding of a new society with¬ 
out classes and without priTste property. The 
manifesto that the League put fortn did not a little 
to give vigour to the various revolutiona^ move¬ 
ments of 1848; but, in the reaction folloaing upon 
that time of enthusiasm, the LMimie died. Dur¬ 
ing the London International Exnildtion of 1882 
views were exchanged between French workmen 
visiting the Exhibition and their English fellows; 
popular sympathy with the Polish insurrection of 
I8(}3 helpM the movement; and so, in 1864, the 
* International Association of Working Men * was 
formed, with Karl Marx as its ruling spirit. UU 
influence led the Association to the acceptance of 
State Socialism. State ownernhip of the land, as 
well as of the means of transport and communica¬ 
tion, was early agreed upon as an object for which 
the Association snould strive, although a proposal 
to abolish the right of inheritance md not find a 
lUMority, 

But Uie disintegration of the International was 
at hand. In 1869, Bakunin and a number of the 
Kussian Anarchists had joined it, and at once they 
began to attack the oentralixing views of Marx. 
Then the Kranoo-German war broke ont, and 
national feeling could not be eliminated even from 
an International Asstxdation. The Commtme in 
Paris raised hopes that were almost immediately 
dashe<l in very ureadfal fashion. In 1871 it became 
evident that there were two detoitely marked 
groups in the Association, and the line of cleavage, 
as Kropotkin has pointed out. was not only an 
economic, but a racial one. The Germans, who 
now had received Parliamentary government, 
wished to work along electoral lines. 'The con- 
ouest of power within the existing status’ became 
the watcliwonl of the putv which took the name 
of the 'Social Democrata.' The l.stin and Slav 
elements in the Association gathered themselves 
toget^r, under the leadership of Bakunin, in ad¬ 
vocating the abolition of all paternal government, 
and the free action of the people throogb separate 
groups. In 1872 the Anarcuists were expelled from 
the Association, and henceforth uttered their views 
through the 'Jura Federation.’ This expulsion of 
the Aiarchists was almost the last action of the 
International. It moved the seat of its General 
Council to New York, held one other Congress in 
C^neva in 1873, and then died. The Jura Federa¬ 
tion and the Anarchists had a stormier history, 
owing to the inflnence of their leader. 

Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) wss an aristocrat 
and an officer. Horrified by the repressive duties 
he had to perform in Polanu, be left the army and 
lecame a revolntionary. From 1849 to 18o5 he 
was almost constantly xn prison. In 1855 he was 
exiled to Siberia, Imt escaped in IMl to America, 
and thence mode his way to London. It was at 
this time that Rossia seemed to be on the verge of 
a crucial oonstitutimial change. ‘Hte Cxar in 1857 
had prombied the emancipation of the serfs, but 
after he had announced his intention the reai^on- 
ary party indneed him to impose npon the serfs an 
enormous redemption p|nee for tno land, and to 
postpone the eoianripation till 1S63. But in 1863 
there broke oat the insurrection in Poland. It was 
rqiressed with the ntmost crnelty; tens of thou¬ 
sands of Pedes were exiled to Siberia. Up to thb 
time Rosflian social refurmem had wrought mainly 
1^ going among the artisans and peasantry, in¬ 
doctrinating them with their libonu and revoln- 
tionary views. This propaganda was now rendered 
almost impossible. After the attempt on the Cxar’s 
life by Karakozotf in 1866, the reionnen had to 


hide their heads. Thousands fled the country, and 
settled in Switzerland and elsewhere. 

It was among those exiles that Bakunin de¬ 
veloped his Anairhtst views. Hb object was the 
destruction of the exbting order of things in faith, 
mor^, economics, and politics. He refused to 
consider the question of reconstruction; ' all talk 
about tbe fntore b criminal, for it hinders {lure 
destruction, and stems the coarse of revolution.* 

Tbs profTsinmg of Um InternsUoDsl Sodsl Ds m ocistki 
ABtsnoe wukhhe rotuxltd gires Um moat soodiiet fUUnmit of 
till vWws ' The AOisAos p rol wts sthsism; it sims st Um 
sbotltkm of foBfioitt wrrioes, Um nplsoetnefit of beUef bj 
ksosledgo, sod bWiiM by bwmsn JcmUcs; Um sboUUoe of 
nisrrisg* m» s podUosl, rtiigiaas, JoiUdsl, sad ol«to sitsm*. 
SMBt. BefansU,UsiinsstUMddInitssDdoaaifMssboUUui 
Of sU Hs m w . sad tbs poHUcsl, ocoaotak:, sad socisl rausUty of 
Um ladltidusl of UUmt su ; sad ta sUsin this tod H osmsads, 
befors sH, Um shoUUoa of tabsriUaoo, In order thst,, tor Um 
fotaro, Bsnrract dspend os whst esch {vodaoss, to thst 
. . . tbs Isad. the inat/noMots of prodnetioo. ss well ss sO 
oUmf csiiftsl. shsO oaly bo need by the workers, te. by Um 
sfrionharsl sad laduitfisl oomamidties.* AH chUdrra were 
trotu birth to be broagbt op oa s anUorm eystesi, with the 
SSBM BMsas of laetracuao, to thst there might dlesrpesr * sQ 
those sriiflcisl iaeqostiUes which sie Um historic products of s 
sodslotnniastioa which loss fshessit isoajaat.' It reiected 
*sU politiosi setioa which doss aot sin dlbctly sad bn^ 
dlstcW St the trittmah of the ca use of labour over ospiUL* It 
rtfiodistod *e(M9sUtd pstrioUemsadUM rirslrrof BstMo«,’snd 
deeirrd the nniretasl eesoriefina of sD loosf enrislIorM by 
■Msaa of freedom. 

Brtkunin’s ideas were developed by hb dis¬ 
ciple Netsch^eff, the son of a Court official in 
Su Petersburg, and born there in 1846. Netsebajeff 
was mnob more a Terrorist than an AnarchlsU 
Anarchy is, at all events, a reasoned system of 
Ihinn. It believes that life will be not only 
possible, but desirable, onder tbe conditions it 
seeks to establbh. But Netschajefi' bad regard 
purely to a destructive movement Hb views were 
expounded in the Revolntionary Cateebbm, which 
was at first supposed to be the work of Bakunin, 
hot b now, with more likelihood, held to have 
been by NetachajelT himself. According to thb 
Catechism, the revolntionary must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destmetion. 

‘ If bo continnes to live in thb world, it b only in 
order to annihilate it all the more surely, A 
revolutionary despises everything doctrinaire, and 
renounces the science and Icnowl^ge of thb world 
in order to leave it to fntare generations; he knows 
but one science—that of destruction. For that, 
and that only, he studies mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and even medicine. . . . The ^ject 
remains always tbe same—the greatest and most 
effective way possible of destroying the exbting 
order.’ The Cxtechbm makes no ambiguity as to 
its metliods. Differential treatment b to be meted 
out to the different classes of society; the rich are 
to be spared, but their wealth b to be used for the 
purposes of revolution; the former owners of 
wealth are to become tbe slaves of the proletariaU 
Bat rulers are not to be dealt srith thus con¬ 
siderately. ‘ In the first place, we must put out of 
tbe world those who stand most in the way of the 
revolutionary organixation and ita work.’ There 
b to be no attempt to set things right upon their 
resent basis. Every effort b to be made ' to 
eiuhten and increase the evUs and sorrows which 
will at length wear out the {mtience of the people, 
and encoorage an insurrection en mossr.’ Active 
Terrorism is part of Netachaiefl^s prograrame. 

' All b not action that b so called ; for exa mple , 
the modest and too cautions organixation of secret 
societies, withont external announcement to out¬ 
siders, b in our eyes merely ridiculous and intoler¬ 
able child’s pby. By external annoimrements we 
mean a senes of actions that poeitively destroy 
something—a person, a caose, a condition that 
hinders the emancipatioa of the people. ithout 
sTiaring our lives, we must Urealc into the life of 
tlie people with a aeries of rash, even senseless 
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ACticmA, KUtl iDHTiiici] iheni with a Irtlief iij 
powers, awake them, imito them, and 
on to the trinmijh o^ thdr cau^e. Thfe u the 
attitmia that the plain mao unaoratjujaa hy 
Anoxi^bum, It ill olalmwi, of waiBB^ by the 
Anarchic thinker# that to aJloW this eitniT*^?uit 
uttcrtmoe of the BeTDlutitmaiw Catechiiim to wtand 
as lepiewntatlve of the whole movemont u to do 
it on injosiiec. aod to confmiiid eitremo apphca^ 
liomj of a wneral principlB with Jho pruKrtplo 
itBclf. ' To ci>Ei.fiifle Kibibam with Terrorism li, 
sayi Kropotkin. wrong eJi to oonfteie a ^iJc^ 
sophical jU'OvemDnt, like Stolcwm or PofUtiv’umi, 
witii a political niOTfement, euch as, for cK^ple. 
Kepablieanisiu.' But, in answer, it nni)- 
that all Anarchiat* ars not thinkert, arnJ it u 
teaching of the Baknniat character that hw hod, 

04 ]( wflji tbe moat HtAitluaj^ 

r« 9 ufta^ The aasawination of Aloionder II., of the 
Empren of Analria, of Kii>gHnmlKrt,of Presid^t 
McKinley, the borohonlM^ in ChiiAgo in 1^, 
in Lbfl Prench Chftmbeaf Of DeputiiM In 1^03, m a 
theatre in Baroelona in IBW. the attack on King 
Edward vji. at BraoBHle in IfiOD, the attempt, on 
tbiir wedding day* upon the young King and 
Qaeen of Spam, are thfr thiags which ‘ break into 
the life of the people with a Rariee of nwh, even 
MiiHileBa Bfitiana,* and make the whole movcmcmt 
hateful to tiiOBO who fool that any orj^nued fonn 
of society, however it may ■rlolate Che nghta of 
indiriduala, is preferable to & state of things in 
which the most Lrxespoasible make the gyeat^at 
noise and have the gi^leat pga er to do mischief. 
It nnwt be aUcpwed, tooL, that ttu uTBsporndble 
Terrorism is the dominant fom of AnarMisni at 
thfl present Idnie, In LASS the .iVnarcbUtaj^ in oon- 
leienee at Genera, eat thomistlve* adrift from Ml 
Milltical MJtie*. They declared tbo enmity oi the 
AnaEcbists to the law. 'We declare ourwlvas 
allLD« of every man, group, or mmety which demGs 
the law hy a rtsvolotionary act We rejoct ail 
legal nmthodm We spum the soffrage calli^ 
univorial# » - . Every social prodoGt is the reimlit 
of colJectiv'e work, to which all are equally entitled. 
Wo are* thorefore, Commtinibtsi; we rccogniBC that 
without the destruction of family* communiU, pi^ 
vincUiJ, and notianal boundortea the work will 
^ways hare to he done over agsin." 

It JB* at firat Bight, nut a little dlSicolt to lina 
iiny relation hetwe™ this extravagant piDpMAuda 
which has bod such ap^lbg rtwilt# and Prin« 
Kropotkin, the man ol high birth, ef BjilcndMl 
ability, of gentle and noble and ulf-aiicnGemg life. 
Kropotkiu him told his own atoiy In the jlfemoinr 
of a Sivoitiiianitt, and whoever would ^k to 
understand Auarohism ihunld read this hook, along 
with tiie account of the trial of the Anarchists at 
Lyona in 1883 (Xe PivdJ da .dnorcAuto). Such a 
reading will explain how it is that the mors tmicnl 
dtivelopmente of Anarehlsni bo for b^ond the 
oonoeptions of PruudhoD. li Eussiana who have 
mLOered* os ^kuoin and Stepnlak and Kropotkin 
and terni of thousands of others hare done, can J’md 
no solution of the roouJ situation other than ihn 
qtter dedinictiou, by any meant!* of the prosant 
I^mdition of aflair* in Kuesio. it is Uot to be 
wondered at^ The Rnnsiiui Anarehista imagins 
that they reach tlieiv oonoluslcms aa a noceBaary 
Laference from certain amsntlfio propoaitioias. La 
reality it h the Rni™ bureancracy that has con- 
ditiOTied their thinking. Kropotkin bom at 
itonoow in TH42, a member of one of ths uiort 
ancient and fUstingaished famUi® in Empire. 
He WM brought np as a page at Court j but 
already, on his father's eatatea end m hm fat^s 
hnuiK, he f**jl s^n enongh of the life of the ^ 
win-kc him wa Ardent adTOcAtfl of the Lbenvl viewfl 
chat WET* in the air before the octoal date of 


emanetpatien. Instead of following out the eamr 
that was open to him, as a courtieT and on orticcr 
of the Honsfllioid Brigiule* he oh™ semce m 
Siberia, nnd spent fonr years there, being oocnpied 
most of the time in geogtaphical and gwlogical 
work. In Siberia he recognized, the alwlnio im* 
poedbflity of doing anything really usefui for ^e 
Saasea of the Russian people by means of the 
existing administrative maohiueryT and bocome 
coivviuSsd that the only future for moukimi ^y m 
an entirely free ComraunlsiiL On returning to et. 
Petersbuw, fuU of ardour for his ccuntry b fr«' 
dom, he Wd that the ILbera] movemeot oH-he 
earlier yeaie of Alexander H. h^ 
gnenicEfs ^Smoke' ia lie epltapK 
aooonlingly set to work to reaew the Anarcluac 
real, audetTovo, through wmwmions whwoearaeat- 
n«g* and nttor disregaril of self ^mest diaarm 
criticism, to spread among i^o working diow oi 
the capital revolutionary opinions, 11^ aouvity 
waa diiiovflied* For thnse years he wsa impman^ 
in the fortrew of SS, Beter and Panl, hut Onidly 
escap^. Foe the neit few yeare hu moved Lo* 
tween Switzetlonit* Franco, and England, and, 
becoming involved in the Anaruhist naing m 
in iflSS* was sentenced to five years penal servitude 
Since his liberation at the end of three yiaiTS he 
has lived nioetly m England* 

Kropotkin's main idea U that, « the present 
eysteiDMof government and cumpeUtion and pn^ 

tircnortv connut he meuded withO’Ut being e-nded, 
soci^y must fly asondor into its prlmart cJemeniJ* 
and togin to ^re^ogErtf^te itsdf. The right of 
private properly h^eui«t 

we po back to the undviliwd oondition of thing^i 
we i^d no such right* Land has ^hat 

it is by draining and onltivation In piwt genera¬ 
tions. Production ti>day is the reenlt of mnujiim. 
able inventions that have now bpwoiue merged m 
the gcnErsl producing machinery* , 
duce now only us a coniicqiicnee of wtot yP^. 
genenalouH have done. ‘’tS'ho is, then, the mdi- 
vidoal who baa tbn right to step forward imd* 
laying his hands on the Bmallest part of tlim im- 
luenw whole, to soy. I have produced ^; it 
helongA to mol' tW orgnment* by which he 
thin fait be bos pTQvod ths iBcgltiiuacy of jinvate 
property* occurs again aud In hu wntmjpj. 

jVjd iroumOHter* he decIsJ^iB, deads with ^d ujm 
the discoveriea uf thow who have gone beforu, and 
the discoveries of to-day that he can bny up. 

‘ Britiah industry b the work of the Entiah ualion, 
—nay* of Europe ond India taken together,—not of 
aepamt* iudividuAb,' But where gevemmeBt bos 
ou^ been destroyed and individuoli have hc^ 
left free to Tcuaggregal^i thenuelves* each him mil 
take hb place In the group he prefers j ud tboes 
groups, retajnlug their own freMom, will at the 
same time act w‘ith mutual hclpfolneas nnd oou- 
BidSTatioD* without any reuatraint from a govern¬ 
ment. The working agresmeuta that have 
arrived at by railw ays suggest themselves to him 
as tha kind of thing that will be reached under 
Anorehiam. 'The rastdt u to be a great kioreiiHe 
in productieiin. At preecut Hbe owners of capital 
ore certainly eudoavourmg to limit the pruductiou 
in order to hU at higher prices.' Kropotkin srems 
to think that the economics of the diamond in- 
duitry apply, lu thb rword, to *S^^^^**^*^,*^ 
cottan^spinning* quite oblivioiifl of the fact ol t^ 
gEiiBial economy of large produettom ^ 

asked how labour is to tw argonired, or to m e- 
wuidiod, Kropotkin b flulBcitntly vague* Urulcr 
the HyBtemol free ETonpii each mim wo^d 
iily turn to the work he could do ; but wbat awar- 
an« would there be that he would atand to any 
agreement ho hod madet Tha Anarehiat jMwer 
b that there will bo no nocesaity t* bwd him lo 
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hU ogreoncnt Aa Lhe agiwment has Wen freely 
enteretl inla, there will W no ne^ of uiy eiithority 
to enforce Tbu InbaiLrer will be remiliicrHtea 
by helping htaieeli to Lhat portion of the joint pta- 
dnct whid be refjnlrea. llie problem of the iuler 
Ib luujily Mttlod :^bberfl ue not likely to bo IdJera 
In ench a eoelety. Work is nstikni to nuuip ud 
die fealiDg of brotberhood and matiml respan»i- 
bllity will re!9uit in greatly improved labour. * We 
Gooaider that an equitable organimtion of society 
can ariae only whw every wa^ (npatem la ahu< 
dnned and when everyone eontrihnting for the 
common wcll^hein^, recording to the f^l extent 
of hie CA^iaeitlus, ab^l enjoy eh>o iiqiu tho oouUuun 
stock uf society tn the fnJleat poaaLhlo utent of 
hia UKda.' 

To the questions that present tbemselvds to Lbo 
objector, ^ropotldn has the most indcSjute of 
answeret. It m&y be sskod^ for inatance, bow, 
under any euch free aasoci&tions,. any large pablio 
worka are to be undertaken. We have heara not 
mfreqncnlly of such undertaldnn TejmUing in 
losaea to the contractor, and, finally^ being caniocl 
dimugh not by that mntnal agmemont w'hlcb is 
apart from law^ hut by chs insLutuiice of the law 
that a con tract aatenal into shall be fulliiled. 
When a ^ub Ends difficulty in building, let na 
say, anoLuer Forth Brld^ who is to luflist that 
the work shall be finlahcd so that f^ress waste 
shall not enenoT And will not that ideal unity 
Intween group and group bo very soon broken 
W'licn matters of this kind enme W he disenasod 
and settled T 

Then, again, with regard to the retaDneietion of 
labonr, it may be granted that the wag^ system 
is not on ide^ method of asaessiing the value of 
each mau^a oontribatioi^ But wbat wo^d be the 
TBKult on production, diatribaLiou, snd industrial 
peacB when mch Tnan was taking from the genera] 
heap exndily what hs wished! The altemativa on 
tbq Anarchist view Is that he shohld be paid 
according to tlie labour time spent on his work. 
But what would become of art, music, literature, 
under such a system! The labourer is not, as a 
rule, prepared to acknowledge that anything is 
work w'hich is not manual w^ork. Far from grant¬ 
ing that the value of an hour's work of Lord 
K^vin or Mr. Edison was the equal of his own, he 
would deny to it the very name of work. Under 
this system the family would disappear as a matter 
of course. The neticn of a pennonent alliance 
between mun and woman, enforceable by law^ 
would be impouible. The relationship between 
hdsbond and wife would be abonlutely free; and 
this, imless human natmo wore to bo altogether 
changed, would moan that ths wtmiSJi was to 1 m 
plaD^ at the mercy of tbe man and have assur- 
anco nciLfaor of borne Qor of sustenance. Children 
would require to bo La charge of the group, jiot of 
the parents, and eqaafity would neceosltate that 
they ebould all be brought up In comiaud. 

Kropotkin isKOTee the cntic that the dusaded 
evils STB imaginjiTy, The eolldahty of the haman 
TMe will pirevent them. Tiie condition of things 
that is to be established not by law bat by the 
sheer dignity of man, after bloodshed nnd revolu¬ 
tion have done their work, is the Myllio of 
perfect mace, and the solidarity of the human 
race. The Romanoff and the serf will vie with 
eaoli otber in praying the other first to take hbi 
portLon of the heap. 

On its theoretic ami eeonomJn side Anaxchirm 
is a dream. It poetulates an uareal world in 
which all men wHUive at peace, and work without 
thought of »1L Nor is there any ground for 
tbo bo[>e that onfier a i^stem wliere men woold 
be working for tboir f^reup and not for thoir 
own advantage, pruducLion would he increased. 


One method of apportionuLcnt dl warps—pay- 
oimtt according to labour time — might have 
some chonoQ of snocess under State SocLt^tii, but 
none under a system where each man was abso¬ 
lutely fpH. The loafer and the malingerer would 
have found tlmir porodivo. But, anxious os Kro¬ 
potkin is to diapeoae with government, his own 
scheme would Luvo'lvo govEmment with an iron 
hand, i^tomal rEdmg^ ano of tbo primary in¬ 
stincts of mankind, would havu to bo dead if men 
did not try to do thmr best for thoir own children. 
The rights of parentage would not be stmoudurEd 
by those who were most worthy of being paronta 
nnlEas under the strongest coinpolsion. Only the 
Bensual and the reckless weald m fiatisEied- Tho 
meat postnlate of the whole system ia that national 
feuling shall beoomo exLinot, A society ergonUed 
in pmlnictLvfl and ooclaliEt groopfl would dearly be 
nnablB to defend itself against a foe armed oud 
orgocLiuod as the great powers ol to-day are. It 
would be necewaiy, thorofuiu, not otdy that the 
gruupa within any one race should live at unity 
among themselves^ hut that they should be devoid 
of jeslousy for the groups in any other race. 

The history of Auanmiam as a movement is tbe 
history of iunuiueiable ' associatluns ^ fiying to 
pieces, of innumerable oongresaes effecting aotliiug. 
Among the Teutonic peoplca the movement 
made no headway, for dioet and system is. the genins 
of these peoples. Among tho Latin and Slav laeoa 
it has hkd a bearing. That a Russian who has 
anffered under the humuncracy should be an 
Anarchist is no saTprise, He may naturally fed 
that the dissolution of aoctety into Its elementa is 
the postulate of any rtscuu^ructlon. But that 
AnaTc hiam shall ever estahUsh itself aa on organ, 
ijfttion of society under which men and women 
shall be able to Lve is impostsLhle. What ia oven 
remotely practical in it, the taking of the means of 
productioD out of private hands, already hcou 
adopted as the fundamental elamentoit their policy 
by Lfaa State SocialisEa. The hruad diffcrnnEn be¬ 
tween Lbose two great branebes of CorumunlEm is 
that, while in the one it is reslizEd that goTqmmeut 
will require to have much more extonsivE functiuns 
thou it Das at present, so that it may regulate tbou 
rolatioDshi^ps which now aro setued by private 
contract, in tho other it is expected that the 
solidarity of the human race will be anch that the 
will of the indiriduBj aha]I become the will of the 
group apart from all iaterfereuce by govemmeat. 
That the former view better fits the facts aa we 
know thfloii hardly admits of dispute. 

LniajiVEBa-.-PrQtuliaQa, out la jFhiMTfii'UrhaioL 

Dt ja Jwitiw ^nt If k^ufini it ilqnf 
Sskmilip, La AttaittlimSfieiait ou Co IKrialvft Jri(ual^(lS71Ji, 
(kd and tAv 5tat« (1.Bat}; Kxnputlktu, La <^sht 4^ du 
(1S91X and ForJoAtpi t190l)t ' Hz^ndlle fisMi 

ol Ankrefiv' la th* JfuuuKtgA fvl), t^T, ‘ Itw 

AosKihv ■ aao. 1 SS 7 , ITfnH^rj a * ^DOOli: 

StvpHlak, crndemrimnd Jruoria |1E>SS(I aj S 

KoDUD.,n5^(It»l>; €. Zetiksr,.inarvAlmO»9>: 

iwkup, 'Cr JMvt*- 

tfin and :S«laatM fl0Oa>: L* ia JnnnAw* (!L8S1}: 

P- Latoaclio, ..1 lurfitji / J-a J £'jrpdrilIioa vf ui 

Mitiiuii 4/ Jnar^iWi and lAi Afpni 0/ AimMuvi. LcdiIoii. 
IMS- R. iSaucT. Tayldb. 

ANAXAGORAS, eou of Hqgsidbulns, was bom 
about n.C- bOO at CLommEnie on the southern shoro 
of the Gulf of Smyrua. Ho brought phUwfphy 
and oatoral stdenee from louia to Greece, and 
marks on era In the history of Greek thought, 
being tha first knonii advoca^ of a distinct 
paychical principle, colled the Aows (Mind). Ho 
taught an original theory of the constitulidu 
of matter. 

Anoxagoraa belonged to a family of wealth ami 
position!, hut uc^lcct^ hiiJ inhoiiSancfl to follow 
science. Tradition asserta that he was a pupil of 
Anaximenes. TMs is chronologically impoesiblc!, 
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A nm intiBimH died bofdre R,C. 52(X ITd pTd^Uly 
bdcmj'eil lo tiie schoal ot AnjuLnienes, for 
Hhip in lonii. H'M not imoTi(AiiiKed; tlia rtl&tion 
muons grntipfl of tnugenW tu inkers fonssli^owjid 
the devBlojjmeiit in Greece pf charterud eeho>o1a of 
uhilofophj Ueber fiu dJ^^iert 

sophentcAitlen dcr GrwfJuMt Laipt 1SS7: 

unondti-IhUttlendorf, Anti^MOi t?Pfi KaryttMi p, 

S63 tf.). Thwphmutue fitaU* that Anasa^ma vtut 
*iro ajssoctnte pf the pUiloeojdiy of Aiuwi™e>ni» 

{AriHt, PAw* Op. tr. 4: Diyli, I>exogrtiptn Gt^h 
p 47fil. Anaiajjoras miutat™ to Atiienn abpnti 
it,c. 4m, the firat philqaoplier to take up hw abc^e 
there. 'rt>e intimate friend and teacher of PcjicIcb 
(PE alOp PfuKdruj, ml he taught Ln AthemH tli^y 
years, imnihojinj? aniong hm pupils hurtpidea, 
Thueydvdesp Archelansp and Mertodurnii of l^ip- 
Hticua. Ilia inrtflcnce was far-jroachmff in intiro' 
dutnng Tarionolirun Into Greece, 

liiichief work, entitled (‘on Nature ), 

complete in Mveral votames, woa oubhahed, pro- 
haldT in Athena^ after It a 467, the year of the 
great fall of metooritea which he mentlona. It wm 
writtott in prosit n**d was the Gist Greek hook, 
with the exception of geometrical writrogB, to 1>« 
i)|ii.-itrated with diaf^ms, Couaidarable fnigmEnta 
soj-vl^e, most- of which are found in Simpludua 
oomnicnt&ry on Ar^l!.totk^‘l PAyjric#. 

At the banning of the PeloponoeBian warp w hen 
Pericles" popularity began to wunO] Anaxagofue 
wna arraigned for ImpioLyp accuised of denying Gie 
godhead of the ami and moon, and of Bajung Uiat 
the Iran WBJ bnrninff atone, and the moon earth 
(Pinto, 26 B). Feridea sutoJ him, hot he woa 
exU^ to IjunpaajcTis, on the aouthora ibore of the 
Ildllo&pont, almut B.C. 4M1. There he had many 
ducipices and diud in ilc. 42!*. A itone wbh e^t«d 
to hii memory liearinK on one aide tlie worn Now 
and on lh& other 'A^iil?*ia (Ariat. JiAct. lilt it 

^^'hnt maitor 11 neither L^ernted nor dcatitnycd 
hod been the doctrine of the Ionian physic^ti for 
a enutuTy, llericlituB brought tuo idea of 


becoming into protamcaicc, hut Auaxa^oria be¬ 
lieved absalute ebange impoesible, ' The UoHon^^ 
he said, ‘are wrong in ming the expreariona coming 
into being” and ‘^berimhiJig”: for uothing cornea 
into being or periahei, but there ia mixture ind 
Bopantion of thingB that ore/ To AnniSj^oTiLi the 
eternity of matlur innjlved tbe eternity of all ita 
i^ualitiea, thcTtdoro the proWem that confronted 
hiit i waa tho urigio of fore«. The three gnat 
systems of Empedocles, the Atomiati, and Anaxa- 
goma, nil accepted the nnohangiog eJjjuMtm of 
partides of matter and the separation uf mutter 
and foMAnaxagorBs' book sliowa nequaintanoe 
with holli of the other Byatonii. AnAia-joras 
jiOfiited the A^oiw to eatiafy his strongly davalopM 
uense of consatiun, to account for order in tbo 
univerBB, and to aolre a deQnite mechanical prob- 

[ji tha beginuing was chaos, which ctmtiined 
original particles ni aU eKirting objeetB, for * Mow 
could hn^ come from nut-hair, and flesh froni uub- 
flcshy" jUioIjs cf, iTcnrtw, aaiL 4>- Auaxagotaa 
calls the particles ■seada" or ^things" (umfiP^nior 
Xp4/*a™, Fr, 4 [Sohom]) j Irat they were callEsi 
X^^ftfF^iJ}urke by a later half-Aristotelian phrase¬ 
ology. All things were togother and ocenpied ah 
space! Thore was no empty space. The actiou 
of the upon some paint of obaoe prodneed 

rotation of inconcei%-ablc mpiility, which, ever 
widening in extent^ caused the union of bomo- 


gcfiioua particle*. Tbo iiupnlMi of the AW was 
mitioi. UevalBtion followed and Mpararion by 
force and sp^, ♦and speed mnkea fo^* (Fr, 11 
isohemjjr ^le earth wai formed in the centta of 
this niovumentr The sun, moon, and stars were 
separated by the violence of the motion, and the 
celestial globe incXKiMd in ckcumference ua evM- 
increoemg ma-^>e» of matter were included in the 
reCation. Hornogencooa scoils combine to form 
objeeta as we know them, but there is never nb^ 
lute freedom from dl^areto seeds, OhjecI* be¬ 
come so by the kind of matter prevailing in them. 
Eortb, water, nir, and fire are oomnlex subfitanM 
con taining pnTriclufi belonging to all objects, Tbe 
auu is a mass of ignited stono as large as* or Inrgur 
tlmn, the Peloponnesus. The earth U Oat w a 
flat cylindar, resting on the air. Anaxagoras dw- 
covered with tolomhle acearecy the cause of the 
phiises of the moon and of ediijsesi and be ex¬ 
plained at length various uietcorologicaJ and 
cJcmcntal nbenomenn. Ilia obacn'ation in wrly 
manhood of a huge meteorie stone wbiti fell at 
d^jEospotaini may have helpndi liim to iomt hia 
cosinologicjd theories (Pliny, ifA ib 6®! bhog. 
Laert. J- iii. 

Anaxsgoims beHcved in the qualitative trua^ 
worthiness of sense-perceprion, but the wmsoii- 
lieing weak, cannot dlsteni the truth (Stxt. 

AfntJL vij. flO). Sensathm is iirodnced by objporit^ 
and is connected with pain (Th*oph. dc new- 
12&: PiilB, Boot. p. 607), That w hich U hot m sIbo 
somewhat cold. Our hiuhs aUow iw th* propor- 
tioTLR that prevail. 'Snow murt be i^k, be»uura 
the watnr mmi which it comes is dork t«mp, 

ffvp. i S3). The eupuriority of man li« in bis po*- 
session of a hand- Death is a Bimple noosssity 

The iV^tw is the rarest and purest of oil thingH, 
In itfl ■rescnce homugcnoooa, a kind of njawkiiing 
fortef or thoughhstiifr. Personaltty U altrihtH^ 
to it in tmo hagment only, which Hpuaks of its 
knowledge of the past, present, and things to come 
(Fr. 6 fs^orp]). The A^ou* wm a po^itJe first 
cause of motion from a dualistiu Htondjioitit, a jmi« 
ds mrrrAina according to Arinlotlo, and meritm 
the disappointment which Plato In thu PAttao 
nUribotes to Socrates n^gatding it. Yet it fopua 
an imporiont link fn tbe shifting of interest from 
nature to man i and, althoegh metaiih^cally an 
ineumplute coneoplJonj tbe Jfotw of Anax^agoma 
was tufonounced tmniatcrLal by Plato, Arutotle, 
and ThcophrastUa, 

AnaxogOFOs' toaching regarding the laws of 
nature and unity in the cosmic prooesH formed a 
niarkisd contrnat to thu mytbicad ideas of bb a(re. 
His great contribution to knowledge wsa in the 
scIentiGc mctfaod employed and in referring order 
in ths tinSvcjse to a rational ptinctple. Anax* 
ogorOM left no distinotly ethicai or religious tcach- 
ingiL Ho coniddered oontemplation of iLatnre the 
higliest task of man. 

LinuTVKS.-^Sch>mtkCli:. Amaxaptrvi danm^mtV Fn^- 
iiwnla, Ldptl*, Schora, jtnWntSiJrKW Cldammtf* M 

Lioytait FmjriartUH, Dotia, ISSJ; Mnhsch, 

Frcjfmmtv PJkiliMiphuntM Oniwfvm. Puis. IWT; Du^ 
DumgfAfhiU/atl, Burtln. IfiJfl; Holaiv, ‘ Vther liifH dm 
Abu.' lad, rf.(TtH.,Peb. l&iO; Bom^ 

<it. Fhkmfpiis, LduIob, umfi; ZcDar, FW. <liv0iihea,l.slpa 
1S33- Oonipan, 0r*¥*, iUmbr. LHpi. iSlfl; ftltter ^ 
PreUer, Zf Wf. pA it tf rat., Goths, IfflS; Dieb, Fr^. 
jabrwt, Revtlii. 1B03; Cshd, id arAwbOT » c™* 

PAVlwpAfn. UEuffcv, IW*; Aiun, TOi JWiffious E* 

tfrWMv, Grtipbepwh, UHB, Tht Utuaturv i» Jfivm tnrOIl “ 

JKrtfvnarv ^ and toL tIL 

PLl(!rowYofksDdho«kHi, l«»V |k _ 

ilAEV MltlA PatBJCK. 
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Ixitrodaction (W. CltooKE). p. 425. 
African.— S«e Bantus, etc. 

American (S. Uaoah). p. 433. 

Aryan.—See Aryan Kelioion. 

Australian.—See Australia. 

Babylonian (G. Margououtu), p. 437. 
Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 440. 

Chinese.—See China. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 440. 

Fljum (B. Thomson), p. 443. 

Greek.—See iEcEAN and Greek Reuqion. 
Hebrew (G. MAnaououTH), p. 444. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 450. 


Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 454. 

Tapanese (M. Revon), p. 455. 
lewish (G. Marcououth), p. 457. 
Letto-Lithoanian.—See Slaronic, p. 466. 
PersiaiL—See Iranian, p. 454. 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 461. 
Sabzan.—See Sailvans. 

SlATonk (L. Leoer), p. 466. 

Tasmanian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 
Teutonic (H. M. Chadwick), n. 466. 
Ugr^Finnic (^K. Kroun), p. 467. 
Vcdic-—See VKDIc Reuoion. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD.—The worship of the Manen, or 
anceetors, is, sa^w Tylor (U. 113), * one of the great 
branches of the reliinon of mankind. It« prin¬ 
ciples are not difliemt to understand, for they 
plainly keep on the social relations of the living 
world. The dead ancestor, now paased into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family and 
receiving rail and service from them as of old ; the 
dead cmef still watches over his own tribe, still 
holds his antbority by helping friends and harm¬ 
ing enemies, still rewards ^e right and sharply 

S onishes the wrong.’ In this view of the case the 
eparted ancestor u regarded as invariably kindly 
and well disposed tow*arda his surviving relatives; 
and it may tie said that this is the naoiu feeling of 
savage and barbarie man towards his kinsfolk who 
have passed Into the other world. Bat there are, 
as will be seen, exceptions to this general rule; 
and the ooestioo of the attitude of ^ the living 
towards the dead has formed the sabject of con- 
trovenw between two schools of anthropologists. 

1 . Jac dead rt^arded or friendly, —Wl^ may 
be called the totemistio schod—that which 
totemism as the main source from which religion 
has been evolved—dwells specially upon the kindly 
relations between the deity and his worshippers. 
Thus, according to W. R. Smith (213-357), primi¬ 
tive sacriUce is an act of communion, the totem 
animal or beast tiacred to the god being slain in 
order to renew or re-estabhsb the bona of con¬ 
nexion between the clan and its sunernataral ally. 
Hence he rejects the supposition toat ’religion is 
born of fear.' * However true,’ he writes (p. 54), 
* it is that savage man feels hinuelf to be environed 
by innumerable dangers which he does not under¬ 
stand, and so penonifies as invisiUe or mysterions 
cneiiiies of more than human power, it is not true 
that the attempt to appease these powers is the 
fonn^tion of reUgion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad- 
(Irenes itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed be angry with their people for a time, 
bat are always placable except to the enemies of 
their w’drshippent or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not with a vague fear of on- 
known powers, bat with a loving reverence for 
known t^tds who knit to their worslUppers by 
strong bonds of kinship, that reUgion in tlie only 
trne sense of the word begins.’ 

This theory has been extended W Jevona {Inlrod. 
Uut, Rel. M ff.) to the cnlt ol the dead. He 
contends that primitive man was ’ordinarily and 
naturally enpiged in maints^ing sneb (friendly] 
relations with the spirits of bis deceased clansmen ; 
that he was necessarily led to such relations by the 
operation of those natural aflectiona which, owing 
tothe prolonged, helpless infancy of the human 
being, were mtlispensable to the survival of the 
hnman race; and that the relations of the living 


clansman with the duad oflered the type and 
)^tern. in part, though only in part, of the rela¬ 
tions to be established with other, more powerfnl, 
spiritsi.’ In support of this powtion, be contends 
that the maintenance of the parental instincts and 
family affection was essential to the snrvival of 

f >rimitive man in the struggle for existence; and 
le quotes instances of Uie grief felt by the sur- 
vivon^ when a death ocenrs in the family; the 
provisiem of food and other neces sa ries for the nse 
of the dead; the retention of the corpse in the 
dwclling-honse for a considerable fimod after 
death, or its nltimate burial beside the hearth; 
the preservation of relics of the departed; the 
appew of the mourners to the ghost, imploring 
it to return home; the adoption of cremation, 
which^ frees the soul from the body and Uins en¬ 
ables it to revisit ita friends; the custom of catch¬ 
ing the departing soul; the periodical feasts wUch 
the dead are invited to attend ; and so on (op. eii, 
46 f.). 


2. The dead unfriendly to the living .—On the 
other hand, the same writer (p. 53) admits tlmt 
love was not ’the only feeling ever felt for the 
deceased. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
fear of the dead was and is equally wide-spread, 
and is equally ’’nataral.*” These two apjiarently 
opposite modes of tluraght in relation to the dead 
he explains by the suppmtion that primitive man 
draws a clear line of distinction between the ghost 
of the kinsman and that of the stranger; the one 
is kindly and protective, the other malignant, 
dangerous, and hence an object of fear. ’ In 
he remarks (op. eit. 54), ' aa we might reasonaUy 
expect, the man who was loved dnnng ^ lifetime 
did not immediately oeaso to be loved even by 
savages, when ho died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared wlien dead.* The many instances 
of the savage <mlt of the dead, when it is prompted 
by fear, he regards as dne to ' mal-obscrvation of 
the facts of savage life.* 

But these cases are so numcruns that it is im¬ 
possible to occoont for them in this way. Thos it 
la oniversally admitted Uiat the sjurits of strangen 
and enemies are inimical, and the same feeling b 
extended to those who have perbbed by an on- 
timely death, or in some unusual or tragical way. 
On thb principle Frazer (GB* L 331) expldns tM 
inconvenient restrictions imposed on the victors in 
their hoar of trinmph after a snceessfal battle, in 
obedience to which the warrior b isolated for a 
period from hb family, confined to a special hat, and 
compelled to undergo bodily and spiritual purifica¬ 
tion. For the same reason, on the retorn of the 
snooesafnl bead-hnnter in Timor, sacrifices are 
offered to propiUate the soul of the victim whose 
bead has been taken, and it b generaUy beli^ed 
that some misfortone would overtake the victor 
were such offerings omitted. For the same reason, 
the same feelingw very generally extended to the 
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ghosu of kindred in the cue of children, jonths, 
or nuudone enAtclied ewny in the prime of their 
strength and beeaty. TheM are naturally snppoMd 
to cherish feelings of jealousy or hatrM towards 
the survivors, who are in the enjoym»*nt of bless¬ 
ings from which they are excluded. 'Hie sn®* i* 
the case with the ghosts of women dying in child¬ 
birth, who are lUmost universally regarded as 
specially dangerous. Equally maligniut are the 
spirits of the murdered man, of one slain by a wild 
beast, or dying from snake-bite. This feeling is 
natundly extended to the ghosts of wixards or sor¬ 
cerers, who were renowned during life on account 
of the mysterious powers which they were supposed 
to possess. Thus ^ Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their sorcerers, who were believed 
to become evil demons after death; and the Tur¬ 
anian tribes of N. Asia dread their shamans even 
more wh^ dmul than when alive (Falkner, Duerivt. 
^ Patagonia, 116; Castr4n, Finsk mvtot(m, 124; 
Mstian, Mcntch ia dtr OnchkAte, iL 4W; Karsten, 
Origin of WorsAip, 110). 

Such cases may be easily explained; but the fear 
of the dead is not oonfinra to spirits of the classes 
already enumerated. ' Death and life,' writes 
Tylor (U. 25), 'dwell but ill together, and from 
savagery onward there is reoordra many a device 
by which t^ survivors have sought to rid them¬ 
selves of household ghosts.’ lie instances the 
habit of abandoning the dwelling-house to the 
ghost, which appears in some cases to be i^e- 
ndent of horror, or of abnention of all things 
longing to the dead; and the removal of the 
corpse Iro a special door, so that it may not be able 
to find Its way back. In some cases, again, the 
return of the ghost is barred by phyricid means. 
In parts of Russia and East Prussia, after the 
corpse is removed, an axe or a look is laid on the 
threshold, or a knife b bung over the door; and in 
Germany all the doors and windows are shut, to 
prevent the return of the ghost. With the same 
obiert the Araucanians strew ashes behind the 
ooifin as it b being borne to the grave, so that the 
ghost may mbs the road; and Frazer suggests that 
the very general practice of closing the eyes of the 
dead was nued upon tbe same principle, the corpse 
being blindfolded that it might not see the road 
by which it was borne to its last home {JAI zv. 
66 IT). In Indb the Aheriyas, after cremating 
the corpse, fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre to scare the ghost; and in the Ilimalayaa one 
or the mourners, on returning from the funeral, 
places a thorny bush on the road wherever it b 
crossed by another path, and tbe nearest relative 

S ts a stone on it, and, prendng it down with hb 
it. prays the spirit of the dead man not to trouble 
him (Crooke, Pm. Religion, U. 67). 

Appeab are often made to the spirit, imploring it 
not to return and vex its frienos. Among the 
Limbus of Ben^. the officiant at the fnnem de¬ 
livers a brief addroM to the departed spirit on the 
general doom of mankind and the instable suc¬ 
cession of life and death, concluding with an ex¬ 
hortation that he b to go where hb fathers have 
already gone, and not come back to trouble tbe 
living in dreams (Rbley, Tribu and Caste* qf 
Bengal, ii. 19). Similar appeab are made by the 
CUneee, Dakotas, and the Karieng (Frazer, JAl 
XV. 65). The Yoruba sorcerer wishes a safe journey 
to tbe ghost: ' May the road be open to you; may 
nothing evil meet you on the way; may you find 
the road good when you to in peace.' The house 
of death u abandoned or nurned, tbe deceased b 
called upon by name, and adjur^ to depart and 
not haunt the dwellings of the uving (Ellb^ PbruAs- 
speaking Peoples, 156, 160). Even In India, a land 
where the worabip of ancestors widely prevails, the 
SantlU believes tut tbe ghostly crowd of spirits 


who flit disconsolately among the fields they once 
tilled, who stand on the banks of the mountain 
streams in which they fished, and glide in and 
out of the dwdlings where they ww bom, grew 
up, and filed, require to be pacihed in nmny wavs. 
He dreads, says Hunter, hb Lares as much as hb 
Penates {Annals of Rutal Bengal, 1897, p. 183). 

3 . Prevalence of Aneestor’Worehip.^ln the sec¬ 
tional articles which follow, the character and 
prevalence of ancestor-worship in various parts of 
the world will be considered. In Anstralb it .«eenui 
to be in little more than an embryonic stage: 
mnA the same may be said of New Zealand and 
Tasmania. Throughout Polynesia and Melane^ 
the cult b well esti^lislwd. In the Maby Penin- 
sub it amiears in the primitive animbtie form, 
mfluenced by Isbm. In the Semidc sphere the 
evidence for its exbtenoe b bconclnsive^ In Africa 
it prevails widely among the Bantu tribes, and in 
W. Africa became tbe State cult of the kmgdoms 
of Ashanti and Dahomey. The ebborate death 
cult of the Egyptians was probably largely bflu- 
enced from the south and west of the continent. 
In various forms it appears throughout the Ameri¬ 
can region. It is, however, in Indb and in China, 
whence it seems to have been_ carried to Japan, 
that it appears in the highest vigour. 

4 . Worthip difned .—At the outset it b neces¬ 
sary to deue with some ireproach to accuracy 
what we mean when we speak of the * worshipof 
ancestors. There are few races in the world which 
do not practise what has been called a death cult 
in some form, that b to say, wo notice everywhere 
in the methods of dbposal of tbe dead, b the 
funeral rites, and in the solemnities performed 
either immedbtely after the removal of the corpse, 
or subsequently at periodical intervab, one of two 
predominant ideas. Some people seem to desire to 
put tbe dead out of si^t, and thus relieve the 
survivors from any danger wldch may result from 
the hostility of the spirit; in other cases we find 
the relatives animatra by a deeire to m a int ai n 
aflectionate or friendly relations with the departed 
dead, to placate or gratify them, to supply them 
with food and other necessaries needed to roaintam 
them in the new state of life on which they have 
entered. The latter b pndiably the most primitive, 
and b certainly tbe most general attitude adopted 
by the survivors. But even if we admit that tbe 
survivors do thus endeavour to secure amicable re- 
laUona with tbe spirits of their departed friends, 
and that on occasion they may, in retarn, solidt 
their aid and sympathy^ we are as yet far from 
reaching what may be rightly called ' worship' of 
the dead. * Religioo,' in ib narrowest sense, has 
been defined by Frazer {GPP L 63) as * a propitia¬ 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are belbved to dir^ and control the coarse 
of nature and of human life.' For our present pur¬ 
pose it b on tbe words in thb definition ' superior 
to man ’ that the question depends. Savage or bar¬ 
baric man usually regards hb departed rebtiveo as 
needing hb mmbtration and aid, rather than thinks 
that he b dependent upon them for protection and 
support. He pictures the soul when it lea\’es the 
body as a diminutive, feeble entity, which must be 
carefully protected ^m injury, and for which a 
suitable refuge must be provided where it can 
await the period when it is finally admitteil into 
death-land. Even there, as we see in Homer’s 
Nekuia, the common dead are conceived to pass a 
weak a^ passionless exbtenoe, a feeble imitation 
of that which they enjoyed on earth. It b only 
certain heroic soub who acquire a higher degree of 
strength and vitality, and even they can be roused 
to meet and converse with their men^ earth 
only when they lap the blood of the victim from 
the sacrificial tren^ When thb couception of the 
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helpless life of the departed prevails, it is obriuus 
that the lovinff sympathy and ministnUio^ of the 
living to the departed do not rise to the dignity of 
‘ worship.' 

The distinction, then, between the worship and 
the placaUon, or tendance, of the dead is one of 
great importance, which many of onr travellers and 
observers have failed to appreciate. There are 
eases in which the dead are worshipped; bat those 
of placation and ministration to the needs of the 
departed in the other world are much more nnmer- 
oos. In the aooonnts which follow of the preval* 
enoe of U»is form of worship in various parts of the 
world, the evidence upon which they are based 
must be accepted with this preliminary rescrrat ion. 
This distinction, again, if kept steadily in view, 
will enable us to account in some dM^ree for the 
remarkaUe difTerences of opinion which prevail re* 
gmrding this form of belief. Hence we must receive 
with some degree of caution the aooonnts of travel* 
len who report that certain tribes are exclusively 
devoted to the worship of their ancestors, or that 
this form of belief does not exist among them. Two 
things are liable to cause misoonception. In the 
first place, the veil which the savage bangs round 
his most cherished beliefs and ritual is so closelv 
woven that casual visitors to a savage or semi* 
savage tribe, or even perwns who have resided 
amongst them for some time, and bare acquired 
some considerable knowledge of their language and 
character, find great diffic^ty in penetrating the 
mysteries of their religion, ui the second place, 
the death coitus, which ordinarily takes place at 
the grave, is of necessity a formal and public act, 
and is likely to be observed and investigated by 
the OBsual inquirer, who may remain in complete 
ignorance of what is really the vital part of the 
trib^ beliefs. 

C AnetHor-wonlUp the basiM of human rtligvm, 
—The theory which suggests that the colt of anoes* 
ton is the uuis of aO boman reli^on is usually 
associated with the name of H. bpcncer.^ This 
writer begins his summary of the oondusioos at 
which be has arrived, by dealing with wliat may 
be called the hero cult. | Anything,' be writes, 
'which transcends the ordinan, a savage thinks 
of as snpematnral or divine; the remarkable m a n 
among the rest. This remarkable man may be 
■imply the remotest ancestor remembered as the 
founif^ of the tribe; he may be a chief famed for 
strength or bravery; he may be a medicine-man of 
great repute: be may be an inventor of something 
new. And then, inst.eatl of being a member of the 
trib^ be may be a superior being bringing arts or 
knowledge; or be may be one of a anperior race 
predominating by conquest. Being at first one or 
oilier of these, reorded with awe daring his life, 
be is regarded with increased awe after his death; 
and the propitiation of hU ghost, becoming greater 
than the propitiation of ghosts less feared, develops 
into an established worship' (PrindfUsi^Sociolofif, 
L411). 

This view of the hero colt may be accepted with 
some reeervatioo. In the first place, there are 
grounds for believing that fear is not the only, 
even the primary, reason for the deification of 
the hero. Tne colt of the distinguished dead was 
often founded, not so much upon awe as upon the 
desire of the survivors to maintain friendly rdationa 
with thespiritoof the departed (Jevoos,/ii/ro(f. 106). 
Secondly, in those parts of the world where the 
hero ^t is develop«l to its highest form, the de¬ 
votion paid to the hero is of a depee inferior to that 
of the rwolar g^, who are often nature spiri^ 
and notnecessarUy ghosts of the dea^ Tto di^ 
tinction is clearly marked in Greece, where the cult 
of Heracles or Asklepios i» of a lowergr^e t^ 
that of deities like .Athene or Zens. The ritnal of 


hero-worship is also clearly different from that osed 
in the worsnip of the gods. The same is the case 
in India, where heroes like Rfima or Krishna, who 
have been elevated to the rank of gods, are found 
sheltering ^emselves as avaiHrat, or incamatioat, 
of a great nature deity like Vishpn. 

But Spencer g^ much further than to recognize 
a cult of the deified hero. Following the passage 
already quoted, be goes on to say: 'Using the 
phrase ancestor-worship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all wortdiip of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship is the root of every reli^n.' Even the 
most downright npholders of the Spencerian hypo¬ 
thesis are nnable to accept it when thus extended. 
Thus Grant Allen (Kvofuf ion of the Idea of God, 36) 
observes: * I do not wish to insist that every )iu* 
ticular and individual god, national or natural btic, 
most neoessarily represent a porticali^ ghost, the 
dead spirit of a smgle definite onoe-ltving person. 
It is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has done, that 
the idea of the god, and the worship paid to the 
god, are directly derived from the idea of the ghost, 
and the offerings made to the ghost, without hold¬ 
ing, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every god 
is, and must oe, in nltimate analysis the ghost of 
a particular human being.' And in another passage 
lie. 42) be writes:' Religion has one element witlun 
it still older, more fundamental than any mere belief 
in a god or gods—nay, even than the custom or prac¬ 
tice of sup^cating and appeasing ghosts or gods by 
gifts and observance. Tn^ element is tbs concep¬ 
tion of the Life of the Dead. On the primitive 
belief in such life all religion ultimately baM itself. 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to appear 
in religion, for there are savage tribes who have 
nothing worth calling gods, bat have still a religion 
or colt of their dead relatives.' Elsewhere, in dis¬ 
cussing the cult of Attis, he seems to suggest that 
the tree-spirit and the oom-spirit originate in the 
ghost of the deified ancestor (Attie, 33 and paeeim). 

Needless to say, these views have not met with 
gweral acceptance. Thns Hartland {Legend of 
Pereeue, L 203) regards this Enhemerism of Spencer 
as * a child (one among many) of his passion for ex¬ 
plaining everything quite clearly, for stopping up 
all gaps and stubmng np all difficnlties in his syn- 
the^ rather than an aU-sufficient account of the 
I wygiening s of religion.' Lang {Myth, Ritual and 
^igion, ed. 1890, L 308 f.) attacks what he calls 
' the current or popular anthropological theory of 
the evolution of gods,' on vanoni grounds. He 
finds in ibis hypotbeau a ' pore Euhemerism. Gods 
are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher and 
finally to the highest power.' Analogous to this, 
but not identical, is the tlieory of Tylor (U. 334), 
wiich suggests that' man first attains to the idea 
of spirit^ reflexion on varioos physical, psycho¬ 
logical, and psychical experiences, such as deep, 
dresums, trances, shadows, halludnations, breath 
and death, and he gn^ually extends the concep¬ 
tion of soul or ghost UU all zuiture is peopled with 
spirits. Of these spirits one is finally promoted^ to 
snpremaey, where the conception of a supreme being 
ocean.' To this combinea animbtio and ghastly 
theory Lang replies (i6. L 310) that all gods are 
not necessarily of animbtie origin. * Among cer¬ 
tain of the lowest savages, although th^ believe in 
ghosts, the animbtie conception, the spinti^ idea, 
u not attached to the relatively suprems of 
their faitK He b merely a pow^ul bevng, imbom. 
and not subject to death. The purely metaphvsicml 
question, “ Was he a ghost t" does not s«m always 
to have been asked. Cor^uentlv there is no 
logical reason why man’s idea of a Maker shonld 
not be prior to man's idea that t^ are sn^ things 
as ghosts and spirits. Therefore the anim- 

bUe theory U not necessary as material for the "god- 
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IdeA.” We cannot^ of ooone, prove that the "god- 
idea ” was historically prior to the “ ghoet-idea," for 
we know no tavages who have a gM and vet ore 
ignorant of ghoata. Bat we can show that tlie idea 
ot God may exist, in ^rtn, withont explicitly in* 
volving the idea of spirit. That gods may be prior 
in evolution to ghosts, and therefore the animistic 
theory of the origin of gods in gliosts need not 
neoetsarily be accepted.' Secondly, he urges that, 
in all known savage theological philosophy, the God, 
the Maker and Master, is regaraed os a bei^ who 
existed before death came into the world. Every¬ 
where death is looked on as a comparatively late 
intruder, who entered this world not only after God 
was active, but after it had been populated br men 
and bouts. ‘Thus the relatlvelv supreme being, 
or beings, of religion are lookea on as prior to 
Death, therefore, not as ghosts.' Thirdly, the Vui 
of Melanesia and the Ataa of the Tongans are 
'beings, anthropomorphic, or rin myth and fable) 
very often beidial, ** tberiomoronic." It is manifest 
t^t a divine being envisaged thus need not have 
been evolved out of the theory of spirits or ^losts, 
and may even have lieen prior to the rise of the be¬ 
lief in ghosts.' Fourthly, os among the Andaman¬ 
ese, Fuegians, and Australians, ‘these powerful, 
or omnipotent divine bein^ are lookM on as 
guaHians of morality, punishers of sin, rewarders 
of rif'hteousness, both in this world and in a future 
life, in places where ghosts, though believed in. 
are not worthipped. nor in reeeiot qf oacrifiu, and 
where, great-grandfathers being forgotten, ancestral 
ghosts can scarcely swell into gods.' Such gods, not 
receiviog sacrifice, ‘ lack the note of deeoent from 
hungrv food-craving ghosts.' If to this it be replied 
that the Australians are degenerate and must emoe 
have had chiefs or kings whose surviving ghosts 
have become their gods, he answers that th^ is 
no evidence of Australian degeneration. They 
have, on the contrary, advanced ‘ when they super¬ 
sede thmr beast or other totem ^ an eponymous 
human hero.' Lastly, the theory being thus found In- 
ad^uate to explain the facts of the lowest * savage’ 
religions, it is equally inapplicable to the ‘ barbarian' 
stage of culture, ilm we often find a highest deity 
who is seldom worshipped with sacrifice, who has 
become otiose a mere name, fiiudly a jest an<l a 
mockery; while * ancestral gbos^ and gods framed 
on the same lines as ghosts, receive sacnfice of food 
and of human victims.' Besides this, the higher 
barbarian gods are localized, which is not the caute 
with the high gods of low savai^ This * break or 
flaw in the strata of religion' he explains by ' the 
evolution through ghosts of “animistic" gods who 
retained the hunger and selfishness of these ances¬ 
tral spirits whom the lowest savages are not known 
to worship.' Such gods, needing coiutant sacrifices, 
are easily bribed to overlook the moral delinquen¬ 
cies of their wonhipperi, or to formve their sins. 
Thus animism * is on its way to supmant or overlay 
a rude early form of theism,' and uus the euirent 
theory, which makes the highest god the latest in 
evolution from a ghost, brMiks down. The tribal 
or national deity, as latest in evolution, ought to 
be the most powerful, whereas amongbarbiurians 
he is * usually the most disregarded.' This line of 
argument may be accepted without admitting the 
implication tliat monotheism is a primitive form of 
and it is to this extent valid against the 
Spencerian hypothesis. 

As for the gods of nature, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how the belief in them could have arisen 
through an ancestor-cult. It is possibly true, as 
Ellis (eni. c»f. 282) observes, that they are some¬ 
times blended with ghost-cods; ' the reverence paid 
to certain riven, rocka clifi^ must have often 
dated from some fatal accident that oocnrred in 
connexion with them. It was this which first at¬ 


tracted attention, and primitive man would not be 
likely to discriminate between the ghost of the 
victim, which would haunt the spot where the 
latter lost his life, and the indwelling siurit of the 
natural feature.' But such cases could never have 
been common, and the reverence paid to any ab¬ 
normal feature of natural scenery would generally 
be quite imlependent of any association with a 
ghost. Still more is this the case with g^ of 
sky, sun, moon, wind, or rainbow. The animism 
which leads to the worship of phenomcM like these 
cannot depend upon, and may be earlier than, the 
belief in the survival of the soul after death. 

6. Anection oracular ,—Ancestral spirits are be¬ 
lieved to be able to (pve oracles to their descendants, 
who consult them in times of danger or trouble. 
At certain places deep chasms or openings in the 
eaith were observed, through which the shades 
could rise from their subterranean home, and give 
responses to the living. The Greeks c^led such 
places oracles of the dead (rtneimmiam, 
rtior, ^vYoroitaroZM'). The most ancient oracle of 
this kind was that of Thesprutia, whero Periander 
succeeded in conjuring up and questioning the ghoet 
of hb murdered wrife, Melissa (Herod, v. 92; Pans. ix. 
30. 3). There was another at i'higalb in Arcadia 
(Paoa iii. 17. 8, 9), and Italy possessed one at 
Lake Avemus (Diod. Iv. ; Straw, v. 244). The 
regular mode of consulting sneh on^es was to 
ouer up a sacrifice and then to sleep in the sacred 
place. The soul of the dead man then appeared 
to the sleeper in a dream, and gave hb answer 
(Frazer, Pans. UL 343). The same belief b found 
in many forms in t^er parts of the world. In 
Melanes^ * after a burial they would take a bag 
and put Tahitian chestnut and scraped banana into 
it. Then a new bamboo some ten feet loog was 
fixed to the beg, and tied writh one end in the 
mouth of it, aa<r the bag was laid upon the grave, 
the men engaged in the affair holding the bamboo 
in their hanibL The names of the recently dead 
wore then called, and the men holding the bamboo 
felt the liag become heavy with the entrance of the 
uhost, which then went ^ from the hag into the 
hollow of the bamboo. The bamboo and its con¬ 
tents being carried into the village, the names of 
the dead were called over to find out whose ghost 
it was. When wrrong names were called, the free 
end of the bunboo moved from side to side, and 
the other was held tight. At the right name the 
end moved briskly round and round. Then ques¬ 
tions were put to the enclosed ghost. Who stole 
such a thing ? Who was guilty in such a ease ? The 
bamboo pointed of itself at the culprit if present, 
or made signs as before when names were called. 
Thb bambw, t^y say, would run about with a 
man if he had it only lying on the palms of hb 
liands; but it b remarfeed by my native informants, 
though it moved in men's it never moved 

when no one touched it' (Codrington, Melanetiane, 
211 f.). Among the Akikuyas of ^ Africa, the 
medicine-man holds converse only with those 
recently dead, whose lives be had been unable to 
save. He roes out and visits the corpse when it 
has been thrown out into the jungle. He poors 
'medicine* npon its bands, and calb on it to 
rise. When it rises, the wizard says: * Revile 
your father, mother, and brothen.’ It does so, 
snd after the wizard has thrown more * medicine' 
upon it, the conveisatioa ceases. Persons so re¬ 
viled get sick and die {JAI xzxiv. 262). In S. 
Africa the wizard in the same way gets into com¬ 
munication with the spirit world, and delivers 
oracles in the form of ridges sjul dark parables 
(ifi. xx. 190). The Dayaks sometimes, tike the 
Greeks, seek communion with the ancestral spirits 
by sleeping at their graves in Uie hope of getting 
some boient from them (Roth, NcUivea of Sarawak, 
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L 211 ). In AtutralU somo specUlly^ gifted Mers 
ara able to «e« the dbenibodied epirit ntting on 
the spot where its body lies buried, and no longer 
able to retire into its accustomed babitatmn {JAI 
xtL &4)u In Li^Iand, according to SchcBcr (Bor- 
lose, Ihtmems of Irtiandy iL 477), the Lapps buried 
their dead in caves, sacriheed a reindeer in honour 
of ^e dead, and fasted for three days after the 
burial, ^>^lea offering the sacrifice, they inquired 
tho will of the Sitte or ancestral ghoeto. They 
said: ‘ O ye Sitte, what will ye hare T ’ Then they 
ped to liMt a drum on which a ring was laid, and 
if the ring fell on any creatare pictured on its 
suriace. they understoM that this was what the 
spirit desirt^ They then took the oninisl thus 
sdected, ran through its ear and tied round its 
horn a block wwllen thread, and sacrificed it. 
Sometimes the wizard pretends to go in person to 
death-land to consult the onceRtrol spiriU. Among 
the Dayaks he possesses a charm which ensure* the 
aid of a kindly spirit when he goes to SabayM, 
the under world, in search of the soul of a sick 
inon {JAf xxxiii. 81). The Melanesians tell a 
similar story of a woman who went to Fanoi to 
consult the dead, and the Australian wizard is 
able to bring back news from the dead, or he 
ascends the sky, visits Danunolun, and obtains 
magical power from him (ib. x. 2S3, xiiL 195). 
In AV. Africa the Yoruba priest take* a young 
child, Iwthes his face in the * water of purification/ 
and digs a hole in the earth witliin the sacred 
i^ve at midnight. When the child looks into the 
bole, he is able to see Dead-land, and can tell the 
priest what he aeea When his face la washed a 
second time, he forgets all that has happened (Ellis, 
op. cit. 141). Such powers, often muned under the 
infiuence of fasting, ore claimed uy shamans all 
over the world (Tylor, U- 410 f.). 

7 . Ditcate, etc., eauttd by ancutreU niriU .— 
When tho attention of a tribe is fixed on tne cultus 
of ancestors, it becomes a natural inference that 
disease or other misfortune is due to neglect of 
their worship. In Celebes, all siekness is ascribed 
to the ancestral spirits who have carried off the 
soul of the patient (Frazer, GB* L 285). This 
reminds os ot the Greek conception of the Keres 
and Harpies (Hoirison, ProUy. 176 fll). In the 
somo way, wrathful ancestors are supposed to 
cause tempests; the thunder is their voice. In 
Peru, when parents who have lost a child hear 
thunder withm three months of the death, they go 
and dance on the grave, howling In response to 
each clap, apparenUy believing that they hear the 
sigh* and groans of their lost child in the rumble 
of the thunder (Frazer, Led. on KinytAip, 306 f.). 
In some cooes the wrath of the spirit is attributed 
to causes which we can ^y rc^mrd os frivolous. 
In Natal we hear of a diviner announcing to his 
people that the spirits lusd caused dtseaseb^nse 
they did not approve of some persons living in the 
kraal of a relative, and wished them to liave a 
houM of their own {JAJ L 181). Sometimes, 
again, the spirit is provoked on account of a sin 
committed by his people. Among the Banyoros of 
Uganda, the death of a man by lightning is at¬ 
tributed to the anger of the Bochwezi, or ancestral 
imirits, on account of some sin committed by the 
dead man, or wrong-doing on the part of members 
of the cion. To appease them, a sacrifico is de¬ 
manded (Johnston, vyaiuia, ii. 539 f.). In Florida, 
according to Codrington, * it is a tinMo, that b, a 
ghost of power, that causes illness; it b a matter 
of conjecture which of the known tindaIo$ it may 
be. Sometimes a penmn has reason to think, or 
fancies, that he has offended hb dead father, uncle, 
or brother. In that case no specia) intercession b 
required ; the patient himself or one of the family 
w^ sacrifice, *nd b^ the tindalo to take the sick¬ 


ness away ; it u a family affair.* But if the tindalo 
he that of a stranger, a doctor b called in to 
identify and propitiate it (Codrington, Atetanesiano, 
194 f.).^ But generally the cause of offence to tbe 
spirit b tbot the rebtivea have neglected it* 
wonts. When a North American Indian fell into 
the fire, be believed that tho spirits of hb ancestors 
pashe<l him in becaose their wombip was neglected 
(Schoolcraft, L 39). ^ Often, again, it b caused by 
je^ooji^ of tbe spirits towards the living, or it 
orbes bocauw the ghosts are lonely in Dead-land 
and de«ire oompianionihip. For thb reason spirits 
which have recently departed thb life are apt to 
carry off with them to tho world of the dead tbe 
Mub of their surviving relatives (Frazer, OB* 
ii. 345 f.). Mbs Kingsley was assured that the 
danger of the ancestral ghost’s injoring the mem¬ 
bers of the family, particularly children, * conies 
not from malevolence, but from loneliness and the 
desire to have their company, . . . This desire for 
companionship is, of course, immensely greater in 
the spirit tlmt b not definitely aettlM in the 
society of spiritdom, and it b therefore more 
dangerous to its own belongings, in fact, to all 
living society, whUe it b banging about tbe other 
side of tbe grave, but thb side Hades ’ (IF. African 
StudUa, 120). Ellis, from whom Miss Kingsley 
probably borrowed the fact, says that anceston 
cause sickness because tlio ghost w’onts the services 
of hb rebtives in Dead-la^, and so hastens their 
demrture from tbb world (Etco-tpeaking Pe^ec, 
109). It b a common belief that the spirits of 
people who have died a violent death may return 
to earth if they con find a substitute, and hence 
they ore offended with any one who prevents 
another tool from taking hb place by rescuing a 

K rson from drowning (Buusk, Folk Afcdicine, 28 f.). 

Ireland, omrding to Lmly Wilde, * it b bdieved 
that the spirit of the dead lost buri^ bos to watch 
in the ebnrebyard until another corpse b laid there, 
or to perform menial offices in tne spirit world, 
such 08 carrying wood and water, tui the next 
spirit comes from earth. They ore also sent on 
messages to earth, chiefly to announce the coming 
death of some relative, and at thb they ore clod, 
for their own time of pem^e and rest will come atlost* 
lAncient Luanda, etc., Ireland, 1887; 82L). So 
in China * it b commonly believed that if the spirit 
of a murdered man can secure tbe violent deatn of 
some one else, he retams to earth os if nothing had 
happened, tbe spirit of hb victim into the 

world below 1 ^ suffering all the misery of a db- 
embodied spirit in hb stead * (Giles, Strange Storiu 
from a CKineae Studio, 1880, iL 365). Fortunately, 
however, the patient b not always left to the mercy 
of the spirits of hb enraged relatives. In San 
Crbtoval, it aas believed that the friendly and 
onfriendly ghosts fight with over tlie sick 

man. The patient would suAct, die, or keep hb 
health oceoraing to the issue of Uib unseen spectral 
battle (Codrington, op. cit. 196). 

8. Ancoatora af^aring in cniidrtn. —The belief 
that the child b nothing more or less ttum on 
ancestor re-born on earth b found almost through¬ 
out the world. The idea, of course, depends upon 
the roiemhlance of members of the some family in 
successive generations. It b tho bosb of t^ ex¬ 
traordinary theory held by the Aronta tribe in 
Central Austrolb regarding conception, and among 
the northern tribes of Uie some continent every 
new child b believed to be the incarnation or 
re-incarnation of spirit chiWron loft by remote 
oncestoni (Spencer-Gillen^ 51 f., 337 FL xv. 4^). 
Among the Tbiinkets of N. America, tbe spirit 
was *Mieved to have the option of returning to 
thb life, and generally entered the body of a 
female relative to form the soul of a coming infant. 
li the child resembled a deceased friend or rela- 
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tion« thia embodiment wm at onoe reeo^niied, and 
ttie name of the dead to it 

(Banerolt, J^Ta/im Raets, iiL 617). In the aame 
region the Nooikaa accoonted for the exwtenco of a 
distant tribe apeaking the nine language aa them* 
selves by declaring tnem to be the ro-incamated 
eptriU of their dead (i 6 . iii. 614). In W. Africa 
tU Yorubaa inquire of their family god which 
of the deceased anoeatora has returned, in order 
to name the child after him, and its Wrtli U 
greeted with the worda * Thou art come,’ as if 
addreMiii{; »oinc on® who hna rcturnod ; End their 
neighboum, the Ewe, believe that the only part of 
its body which a child receives from its mother 
U the lower jaw, Uie rest being derived from the 
aneeati^ apiiit (l^lia, op. eit. IW, 131). The same 
procedure in naming cnildren appears among the 
of India, where the priest drops grauu of 
rice into a cup of water, naming with each grain a 
deceased ancestor. From the movement of the 
seed in the water and from observation of the 
child’s person he decides which ancestor has re¬ 
appeared in it, and the name U usually given 
accordingly. Hence we can explain why in the 
islands of Watabeda, Aam, ana the Sola Archi* 
jielago barren women and their husbands visit cer¬ 
tain sacred graves to pray for offiipring—the »irita 
of the sainted dead being thus re-incamated (Plosa, 
Dot Weib, 1887, L 438 ff.). The same belief appears 
in W. Europe in the habit of young girls in the 
Pyrenees gomg to a dolmen to pray for a lover, 
and young bndes for a child ; in the erotic super¬ 
stitions connected with rude stone monuments in 
Spain, Brittany, and Ireland ; and in the cycle of 
Irish legend connected with the bed of Dermot and 
Grania (Borlase, Dolmtnt of Inland^ 680, 689, 
845 f.). This leads immediately to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which is gener^v accepted among 
primitive races. In India it is douUfal whether 
this belief appears in the Vedas, but it is admitted 
in the later iW&nic literature, and at the present 
day in the Panj4b it is quite logically accepted to 
explain the fact t^t, as the s^ is transmitted 
from generation to generation, so with the life are 
transferred all atmhutee and powers of the pro¬ 
genitor. Hence we have numerous instances here 
of the transmission of the hereditary powers of 
curing disease or causing evil which are believed to 
bo found in certain clans and familiea. * This prin¬ 
ciple of inherited sapematural powers or sanctity 
is much more deeply rooted than that of caste. It 
is natural and fittmg that a man should follow his 
father’s trade, but be may change his oerapation. 

. . . When once sanctity haa been acquired by a 
familv, it is next to imposaible to shake it off. 
Social status is much less permanent. The original 
conception of the metemp^cboeis appears then to 
have been that the life or soul, with all its attri- 
bates, wn.s transmitted by natund descent. This 
idea was developed into tne doctrine that the soul 
transmigrated from one body to another indepen¬ 
dently of such descent, but this doctrine did not 
regaril transmigration as something fitful and on- 
certain ; on the contrary, religion held that it was 
subject to one set of rules, and magic that it could be 
regulated, hut in neither sense was transmigration 
a matter of chance ’ (Roee, Cenntt Report, Panjdb, 
1901, L 161 ff.). But, as Hartland remarks(c^. ctf. 
L ^0), ‘the subtlety of savage metaphysics is 
marvellous. An acute observer points out that 
among the Tshi-spealdng peoples cit the Gold Coast 
and the Ewe-speaking tribes of the Slave Coast, a 
distinction is drawn between the ghostly self that 
oontinues the man’s existence after death in the 
spirit-world, and his or *oli, which is capable 
of bom again in a new human body. In the 
eastern Ewe districts and in Dahomey tbe soul is, 
by either an inoonsistency or a subtlety, believed 


to remain in the land of the dead and to a nima te 
some new chUd of the family at one and the same 
ti ni* ; but it never animates an embryo in a strange 
family.* 

a. Ane€ttor~tcorthip and rofsmism.—Tbe ques¬ 
tion of the relation of ancestor-worship to totemism 
has recently been discussed by Tylor, Hartland, 
and Frazef, Tylor (JAI xxviii 148 f.) qu<^ 
from Wilken {He* Animisme bij d* VoUunwn den 
Jndischen Arckipd, 1884-85, pt. Lp. 741.) cases 
of crocodiles Uing regarded as kindly and ^ 
tective beings, to lull wnich is considered murder, 
as they may he man’s near relatives. Offerings 
are made to them, and pec^ look forward to the 
gTEEt bleasEdncas of becomiBg crocodiles Erhen thej 
die. In the same way Sumatrans worship tigers, 
and fsH them ancestors. Some of t^ non-AryM 
tribes of the central Indian hills believe th^ tbe 
ancestor is sometimes re-bora in aoalf, which in oc^ 
sequence of this connexion is well fed and treated 
with particular respect (Crooke, Popular 
L 179h On this ’Tylor thus comments : ‘ WiU^ 
tees in this transmigration of souls the link which 
connects totemism with ancestor-worship, and on 
considering his snggestion, we may see how much 
weight is to be given to the remarks m^e in- 
^pendently by Dr. Codrington as to Mel^esia 
(opTcif, 321). He found that the people in 
would not eat or plant bananas, beca^ an Influ¬ 
ential man had prohibited the eating of the banana 
after his death^^because be would be in it; the 
elder natives would say, we csuinot oat so-^d-ao, 
and after a few years they would have said, we 
cannot oat our ancestor. . • • As to such details 
we may, I think, accept the cautions remark of 
Dr. Codrington, that in the Solomon Islan^ ^ro 
are indeed no totems, IkiI what^ throws light on 
them elsewhere. The difliculty in imderata nd in g 
the relation of a clan of men to a speciea of wim^ 
or plants is met by the transmigration of souls, 
whmh bridges over the ap between toe two, so t^ 
the men and the become united by Id^hip 

and mutual alliance; an ancestor having 
descoulants among men and sharks, or men imd 
owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which 
mere increase may convert into a totem-clan, already 
provided with its animal name. By thus finding 
in the world-wide doctrine of soul-transference an 
actual cause producing tbe two collateral linea of 
tn>n and beast which constitute the necessary 
framework of totemism, we seem to reach at last 
something analogous to its real eause,* 

Following on this discussion. Upland con¬ 
siders the whole question in connexion with tbe 
tribes of 8. Africa. He notices that the only 
branches of the Bantu race among which no cer¬ 
tain traces of totemism and but few of mother- 
right are found are the Amazulus and their kindred 
tnbM, the most advanced of the whole Bantu nax. 
The Bechuamu, on the contrary, exhibit sabetantial 
remnants of totemism, and with them traces of 
mother-right. Thus in the lowest social stage of 
these races totemism is still flourishing, and pa^- 
archal and pastoral institutions are stn^Ung >rito 
it. Totemism b here, in fact, developing into 
ancestor-worship (Frazer, Man, L 138), and ^ 
question is—How has ancestor-worship developed 
and supplanted totemism! Thb^ quostioo Bwt- 
land answers by auggestiim that it fa entirely de¬ 
pendent upon tbe growth otthe patriarch^ 

* The more absolute becomes the power of Um bead 
of a nation, and under him of the subordiniUe 
chiefs and the heads of families, the more the 
original totemism superstitions tend to dfa^pear 
until they are altogetner lost and fo^Uem 
The same process seems to be ning on in other 
parts of the world. Thus, in lam. one of the 
islands in Torres Straits, the animal kindred come 
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to b« replAced by a definito the eoal of which 

is kept tn on external recepta^, and the effigy is 
farther associated with a bm (Haddon, CambrCdg* 
Exptd, T. 377f.; Headhunttn, 138). Haddon ro- 
garas this materialixation of a totem as unique; * so 
important a derelopment of totemism is practically 
to^ place it beyond the realm of pore totemum.* 
We find something of the same kind in a totem* 
post from British Columbia, where, as Tylor re¬ 
marks, * the figurea go berond mere representations 
of the totem animals, and depict a mythic incident 
in which the human ancestor is beueved to hare 
come into relation with the animal which was 
then« adopted as the totem of the clan’ {JAI 
xxriiL 136). The derelopment of totemism into 
anoestor-worahin is also ulustrated by the case of 
the Bhuiya tribe in Benii^. They show great 
reverence for the memory ofRikhmun or KikhiAsan, 
whom they regard, some as a patron deity, others 
as a mythical ancestor, whose name distingnishes 
one of the divisions of the tribe. Risley believes 
it possible that in the earliest stage of belief 
Rilchmon was the bear-totem of a sept of the 
tribe, that later on be was traxuformsd into an 
ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of 
a triM god (Tribca and CatteM of Btngal, L 112 ). 

With our present limited knowled^m of the origin 
and development of totemism, whiu may at any 
time be revolntionixed by freab information from 
the Anstralian or other primitive tribes, it would 
be premature here to do more than ipaote these 
examples of aacestor-worahip developing out of 
totemism, with the more or leas plaosiole explana¬ 
tions which liave been suggested to account for it. 

10 . Ancutor-vxmhio and Idolatry. —We have 
more satisfactory evidence of the development of 
aaoestor-worahip into idolatry, a term not in itself 
satUfactoiy, but preferable to that of * fetishism,’ 
which possesses no scientific value. The practice 
of erecting carved representations of deceased 
ancestors u one of the many aoorces from which 
the idol was probably evolretL Its analogue is to 
be found in the primitive stone pillar, in which the 
ftod was manifested when blood was sprinkled upon 
It (Jevons, Inirod. 133). This custom of erecting 
memorial images is very common in Melanesia and 
the airioining region. At Santa Crux, ‘when a 
man of distinction dies, his ^ost becomes a duka. 
A stock of wood is set op m his bouse to repre¬ 
sent him. This remains, and is from to 
time renewed, until the man is forgotten, or the 
stock neglected by the transference of attention to 
some newer or more successful duka.* Offerings 
are tnade to it in times of danger at sea, at the 
planting of a g^en, on recovery from sickness, 
when fruit is laid before it (Codnngton, cn. eit. 
139). In the Solomon Islands, if a person or grea^ 
consequence dies, *a figure may be made or him 
after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasta. These 
images are hardly idols, though food may some¬ 
times be put before them, thon^ to remove them 
would be thought to luiog down punishment from 
the dead man those who should ao insult 

him ’ (ih. JAI x. 302). In Amhrym, however, the 
large figures screened with bamboos, which woold 
naturally be token for idols, are set up in memory 
of persons of importance at a great feast perhaps a 
hundred days after death. ’That they do not 
represent ancestors is fairly certain; the very ddest 
can be but a few years old* {JAI x. 294). They 
generally represent figures of men, who would be 
loosely called ancestors by the powerful people of 
the village, and these would be treated with 
respect, fo^ being placed before them. ’But 
those Hiol no saerra character, further than that 
they were memorials of great men, whose ghosts, 
visiting their accustomed abodes, would be pleased 


at marks of memory and affection, and irritated 
br disrespect. There was no noUon of the ghost 
of the dead man taking up his abode in the image, 
nor was the image supposed to have any super¬ 
natural efficacy in itself. ’ 

In the New Hebrides, a model of the dead chief 
is made of bamboo; the head is smeared over with 
cUy, shaped and painted so as to be often a fair 
likeness of the deceased, and placed on the bamboo 
model, the whole image being set up in the god’s 
house or temple, with the weapons and personal 
effects of the dead man. Boyd, who aescribes 
these imam {JAIxL 76, 81), is doubtful whether 
they are objects of affectionate regard or of worship, 
and SotnerviUe (ih. xxiiL 21, 3^) does not ascriue 
any religious character to them. But it is obvious 
tlmt an image set up as a memorial and propitiated 
with offerings of food may very easily develop into 
an idol. Haddon {litad-kuntort, 01) describe 
aimilar modela in wax on akulla of deceased rela¬ 
tives. They seem to be kept mainly for senti¬ 
mental reasons, as the people are of an affectionate 
disposition, ana like to have memorials of departed 
friends; but they are employed mainly as togoi, or 
potent instruments of divination by which a thief, 
stolen goods, or a person who W means of sorcery 
bad made any one siek, shoold be detect^. The 
model was tolcen in procession, and was believed to 
be able to guide him who bore it to the house of 
the offender. There is much difference of opinion 
r^arding similar images from Easter Island, some 
denying that they are worshipped; otbera ailing 
that they represent chiefs and persons of note, aM 
that they are given a place at feasts and cere¬ 
monies; others, again, suggesting that they are 
used for purposes of dirinatton. In the ease of a 
rude ciUtus like this it is iwssible that all three 
suggestions may represent tne varying conditions 
of the devotion paid to them (Ifaa, iv. 73 f.). In 
New Guinea the explorers found two roughly 
curved wooden men, with bushy hsir on theu 
heads. When asked to sell them, the natives s^id : 

* No. They belongto our ancestors, and we cannot 
part with them ’ (Chalmers-Giil, Work and Advm- 
ture, 229). 

In India the use of such images i>eems to be 
largely baaed on the principle of providing a refuge 
for the ghost during the period which ^pses be¬ 
tween oMth and the completion of the funeral 
rites. Among the lowest castes in Nor^ India a 
reed is very generally fixed for this purpose near a 
tank, and water libations are poureu upon it dar¬ 
ing the days of mourning. Woodthorpe {JAIxL 
65) describes the curious images erected by the 
N&gas of the N.E. frontier over their graves. 
These are sometimes executod with much s)^, the 
wrists and elbow-joints indicated, emerald bMtIe 
wings representing the eyes and a row of white 
seeds the teeth. * They were clad in all the gar¬ 
ments of the deceased, with their shiel«ls fixea on 
the left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing 
on the right.' The Khariyas, accoruing to Dalton 
{Daeriptit* ElAnoloyy, IW), make images of the 
same kind. In South India the N&yars make an 
image of the dead man out of palmyra leaf, and to 
this rice and other things are offered (Fawcett, 
Btdi. Afadra* Mmomm, lii. 248). Among_ the 
Kfffirs of the Hindu-kush the veneration paid to 
images of this kind seems to amount to actual 
Worship. Sacrifices are made before them, and 
their aesoendants, when suffering from rirkneas, 
sprinkle blood npon their pedestals. A straw figure 
of a warrior is venerated at his funeral, and effigies 
of the honoured dead are erected over their graves 
(Robertson, Kajirt of nindu-kusk, 414j 636, 648). 

The Ostiaks of Siberia make similar figures. 
Among them the effigy is ' worshipped with mvine 
aderatioo for such a period of tune as may be 
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detcnuitied by the Shunao or pnest, not excoed- 
Ing, however, three years, when the^ image U 
buried Offeringn of food are set before it at every 
meal j and if it represcnti a deceased bosband, the 
widow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes 
upon it tokens of affectionate and passionate a^ 
tachmenU The image of a deoeasM Shaman is 
preser^'ed from generation to generation ; aiul * by 
pretended oracular ottcranoes and other arlfnl 
{ropositions the priests manage to procure pious 
offerings as abundant as those laid on the altars 
of the acknowledged gods* (Featherman, UgrO' 
Twraniaru, 559. 575). 

In America the same practice is well established. 
Of the Cemb or images raised by the aborigines of 
Hispaniola, Ferdinand Columbu states: ' The^ 
give the image a name, and I believe it is their 
father's or grandfather’s, or both, for they have 
more than one, and some above ten, all in memory 
of their forefathers* {JAl rvi, 2C0). The grave- 
posts, rooghly hewn into an image of the d^, 
appear among many tribes of the American Indians 
(Dorman, SuperttUion, 177ff.). The Simil* 

kameen Indians of British Colombia place carved 
figures representing the dead on their graves. 
Inese are messed in the clothes of the dead man, 
and when decayed are renewed (JAI xxi. 313). 
The Sioux set up a gmve-post, recording the totem 
of the deceased warrior, with a record of his war- 
like expeditions and of the number of scalps taken by 
him, oi which Schoolcraft gives illustrations (L 356). 

In Africa the lindn, a forest tribe, have a dis¬ 
tinct form of ancestor-worship, and are accustomed 


Uganda, ii, 555). Miss Kinmley (Tmtseht, 473) 
records a case where, on the death of a twin, an 
image of the child was carried about by the sur¬ 
vivor as a habitation for the soul, so that It might 
not have to wander about, and being lonely call its 
eomponion to follow it. 

\N^en we come to races in a higher grade of 
culture, we find survivals of the same practice. 
The Roman noble exhibited in the wings which 
opened from his central hall the i/naginc* or like¬ 
nesses of his revered forefathei^ which are believed 
to have been orimnally portrait-masks to cover the 
faces of the dead. These at funerals were fitted on 
to the faces of the actors who represented the dead 
man’s ancestors, and when kept in the house were 
probably attached to busts (Smith, Diet. Anf.'ii. 
Wl2ff.). The actors with these masks were seated 
on chairs of di^ty at the funeral rites (Granger, 
IFbrxAio of the Bomant, 65). 

XI. Aneeetor'wonkip is rtlation to the famUu, 
—Ancestor-worship is primarily a family cuft, 
based on the desire of the sarvtvors to main tain 
friendly relations with the deported. But the 
family is a comparatirelv modem institution, and 
behind the modem family, organized on the prin¬ 
ciple of the maintenance of the patria potutae 
and succession in the male line, there is a long 
pa'^t, when possibly promiscuity and certainly poly¬ 
andry or g^p-marriage, with the natural accom¬ 
paniment of succession in the female line, must 
have (prevailed. This is not the place to dtscuM 
the priority of father-right and mothcr-ri^t. In 
Australia, at any rate, g^p-marriaro is found to 
prevail where mother-right exists, imd it is difficult 
to imagine how it could have arisen under con¬ 
ditions of father-right. Hence ancestor-worship 
cannot be regarded as a highly primitive belief. 
Jevons {op. e%t. 194) is on less sure ground when be 
argues that it could not have arisen before the 
time when agriculture was started as the main 
industry of the human race. ‘Originally,’ he 
urges, * the dead were supposed to suffer from 


hunger and thirst as the living do, and to r^uire 

food—for wldeh they were dependent on the living. 
Eventually the funeral feasts were interpreted 
on the analogy of those at which the gods feasted 
with their wonhippera—and the dead were now no 
longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the goda ... It could not therefore have been 
until agricultural times that the funeral feast came 
to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.* It would, however, be unsafe to infer that 
the cult of ancestors is confined to ^bea organiz^ 
on the patriarchal system. Thus in South India 
the custom of tracing descent through the female 
seems to have widely prevailed, and the N&ya^ who 
still maintain this ride, are anoestor-wonhippers. 
ThU they have not borrowed from the Hindus, tet 
it bs» been derived by them from the primitive 
animism (Fawcett, Btulttine ifadtoM Mtueum, iiL 
157, 247, 253, 273). The same is tlie case with 
many of the lower castes in Northern India, 
among whom survivals of matriarob^ can easily be 
traced, and with certain Melanesian race^ who 
combine an ancestral cult with descent in the 
female line; as, for instance, the Pelew Islanders, 
the Ipalaoos of the Caroline Archipelago, the 
Chamorres of the Ladranes, and the Biaras of 
New Britain (Kubary, Pelauer, 39; Featherman, 
Oe. Mel. 356, 358, 306, 401, Pap. Met. 62ff.). 

xa. Social Besnlie of Anee*tor~uiorMhip, —It re¬ 
mains to consider briefly the effect of ancestor- 
worship on the social condition of the races which 

P ractise it. In the case of Japan, a writer in Um 
’imee (20th Nov. 1905) remarks: • It is not difficult 
oven for Europeans to understand how strong is 
the foundation, both for national and dynastic 
loyalty, which such a faith affords. It ensures that 
the whole Japanese people, from the highest to the 
lowest, shall ever bear in mind the existence and 
the strength of the innumerable ties which knit 
the present to the past. It is at once a safeguard 
against violent revolution and a guarantee of 
gradual progrem It is a conception which we 
cannot perlmps easily grasp _ in its fulness, but 
we can nmdily acknowledm its nobility and its 
simplicity, ana we can feel now great and precious 
a factor it may be in moulding the hearts and 
minds of a nation.* To the same belief the sanctity 
of the household and, as a oonsequence, the in- 
violaWlity of marrio^ have been much indebted. 
*1710 strong desire of every man to leave a son 
competent to perform the rites on which the 
happiness of Ids ancestors and of himself depended 
was one of the main foundations of Umt family 
life which Is the basis of modem society, ana. 
except in countries like India, where it conflicted 
with the prejudices of the priestly class, tended 
to raise the status of woman. On the other hand, 
in the ruder stages of society, the belief that the 
unappeased and anmy soul of the father or kins¬ 
man hovered round the family hearth, and could 
be consoled by no propitiation save by the blood 
of the murderer slain by a member ot the house¬ 
hold, tended to foster the desire for revenge, to 
strengthen the feeling of hostility towards rival 
tribes, and to confirm the popular belief that 
* stranger * and ' enemy * were synonymous terms. 

LmnumuL—Tbs sotbodtiss bars bsso frsdr qtaotsd is tbs 
prrcsdiiw esses. On Uw naml subJscC sss Spsoesr, 
eiptn OtTTX eC L dta xx. xxr .: Avebofy, Ortoa 

M s.: Tvlor, / *ns s <f«W OyX 

^ xlv.: ds la Sanisays, iTaairal tJke SeUmet ilswisa, 
llXff. ; JsvooB, /atrwfwmsa Is lAs HitUrf ef 
ch. XT. ; Fnst^ ds Conlassss, La 

HUtorf ef Matritnomial /as(i2Mt<saf(140t); J. CS. Fraser, CA* 
flDOO), IL 400. ilL 83; W. R. Smith. M. (MM), M: 

LudtBAaii, TW Oriaim ^ /ViVidUwrf, ch# Hs • KAntn, 
On'yia nf Wonkip, m Stnip ia Primitim JtsN^fwa [lbs two 

bsins scadsmkal dhssrtattaas addrsssed to tbs Alsxandsr UbI- 
writtTOl rhiUndl; Caipsatsr,*TbsOodstobodimsaUdibs 

BaesusD^’la fliMm/sttmaf, IL £9S S. 

W. Crookk. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP AND CULT OF 

"■NE Dead fAmeriHUl^ —Co mirinTii fiT^ ufilJi 

spintfl of tht the moat muTbed 

featUFfl of ttlB reiti^Hon of tha America ft IndjjuiB 
iH tbo Thdd belief in life iftct dedtb, poaiiresB«t 
W nearly oU of the many tribes from Alaelia to 
FaUpnji.* There oan bo Uttla doqht thnt thU 
bclcf f WM IrtJMhd ufton the viDjilly general belief }□ 
eoninjpnicAtion betveeh niankiud and the apirita 
of the d«uL 

M'_hatever rujiy be tbo tme explanation of that 
xn^cnin of cenuine phoaomena, which aouio 
attnbtite to the action of apirita, and othere to 
the *ub-con5<jioua sclf^ tho phenomena were rMcp- 
by the Indiana long prior to tbo advent of 
rn^om apintualiajii, and, at leeat in many cases, 
p^nor to tho earliaat historical contact vitb 
Eoropeau, The ttiboa regarded thene t^eniimena 
M caused by the apiritq o7 th» dead, Aa a rule 
they were fnendly apirits, those of tribal anceatora, 
TelEtiv«j!i, or frienda who retomed to earth 
protect, inattiict, or amuae the living. They were 
treated^^tlj renrerencei and respect, Mldom with 
fear. They conld be seen by tnoHj who trained 
their seaaea above the normal plane, in aeeordaoce 
wit h m ethoda handed down frotn the anoeatora, 
or Sometimes, under nnnsnal citeumHtances, by 
ordinary nioitala 

Tbo uwer of aecing them waa believed to bo 
acqnired in Tarions ways—ly continned SDllbaiy 
meditation, by the hrc of eeitain narcotia herbs, 
by ciyatai.gaxing. Thoae who acquired tida power 
becaino medinma, and were leapeoted aa the 
* Alcdicine Men ’ {a terru pos^bly derived from the 
mysteries of the Meda JjociBtiesh luagiciana, or 
pnwta. By tha aid of tha spirita they were 
cnablod to foretell the future^ and to d^ribe 
o™nts owir^g at a diatance. Evidently* there¬ 
fore, the apirita were bailer^ to ptnacas super^ 
biu^ know]i!dge and power* and inCeroo^ 
with them waj »ught to obtain this, not for 
pnrpo^ of worship. Amongst many tribes those 
who aoqaired this power am dLstingauihod by 
varioua ruimc-t* according to tie scope ©f their 
attainmesCB, bat the principal d^tincUon ie 
between thoee whoi am coatrculed by thi 5 mueen 
forcca and those who contml them. Only the 
*V*f^*^- fliiabled_ to compel the ^iritB to do 
tlmb bidding. No mstances are given of the 
abu-ie of those powers. Like tho apfrits them- 
those who wore mpposed to bold intemourse 
with them seem to have Ibeen regarded only in a 
favoMBbie ligbL As to the effect of tbesa 
praeticca apon the niediom personally, nothiniF is 

hOft yn ■ Ajnn. wn _^X_r.. Z, * . 


Be5id« thoHo xaethoda of obtaining inter- 
wurse with Bplrito, bdoic men were bellied to be 
with this power, to some oLbeni it 
™jd be qaiddy or Instantly imparted by tnajjteriL 
In dreaniB and visiona and ondHf tmiiaual eirruni'^ 
stances, were bslbrred bo appear, withouE; 

mediomistic mtnrpoffitiDii, to ordmary mortalaf 
There is baldly a tribe to-day wbic^ doe* not 
possess nt loMt one member who bcJifivcs that be Lt 
able to dewribe distant events at the time of ibeir 
oceiiiTsnce, or to ]:>crfonn some other apparently 
Bapematural feat. In tbe my tlia of severe southern 
tribes* mortals jonmey tp tbo Lnnii of the dead, *tid 
Toturn thEmfriMn to relate thoir experieneco.^ 

3, The sold and the doable.— 

* The lrB([V4ii end AkvnkfM betlervc tli>t hd hu tmi uahi 

i^rw eh! a ctarBCtfcf, wbich jhia bodUy itfe* uni r^ 

nsibi vttb uut corM sfCer death uoHI ii b tq 

ujQtfatr bodr; swuKT of marv eiber^ bexiun^ vh^ can 

* Drluton ssndtns the Pvod diOnOlaa ot Uabo m the cnlr 
embUon, but othcri ■» eow koava, 

t nr delaUs et nueh betlefi ainon^ Ultuae and Mlcmua. 
■M REnh, P- ^ i tn Jiitir. <y XsL Fotk-Larr, vij. 

pi. 170 E.; 4it 117, 

J L lOt 

VDl- 1.^23 


“«1 waidclEreTBrUie 

ihjjHW, urf at d««tii fCMS dUnrtljr m tha hnd af ipidliL' ' 

me cianx mccgnjxe three aouJs—one goM to a 
hot place ^ter dei^lh, one fe a cold, while a third 
watchea the body. The Dakota* claim fear 
souL^t In moot Ammioaji Indian lan^ajres thn 
word lor ' ip alUod to tbose for ‘ a^*^wind*' 
Kcath* the breath being thought to insprescnt 
the uimating princEplo derived from the boamio 
iipint* or boul, as aiiionipt Hindtm and Homan? 
though only the Syutem of Urn Yedsa analysed this 
rciattonahrp.^ ^ 

The individual soul was regarded as part of this 
Loarnio Soul which formed the principal deity of 
tho American Indiana. The perBanified doitiee in 
rum* and probably elaowhem as well, wero recog- 
nW as special iD^Eatationa,! although the 
ad:M|iiate unaeiatandmg of thh eoncept was dembt- 
1^ Confined to tho few, as in all phKMs and timeii* 
Ihe iLDconKioua attempt of the miasionaries to 
^1 monotheiam into the cemcopt of the Great 
Spint, amongst the nortbem tribee, uaturjillv pre¬ 
vented appreciation of its tnio nature, and led to 
ve^Enes? in their statcmentH. 

A wide-spread belief aWited to eacii Individual 
on altcnd^t guardian spirit, or spiritual com- 
panion indEpendent of* but attached to. the phya- 
real self. It warned tbo seJf tbroogb intuitions uf 
impondLng dangers, and tha liket Sneh was the 
fmvii of the Eikimos t tlie of the froquois 

chofiei; after a pen^ of solitaiy meditation m the 
woods, and symbol]red by some object seen in a 
dream or vruon j the ocArcAery of tho ajihwaa; tiie 
of the Araucoiriana; the Aurmouc 
or double of the PemvianB, literally ■■ brother of 
a brother* bqt also applied to twfm and* signifl- 
cantly to a friend. The Pemviane, moreover, 
gave this nam e to the false beads placed npon ths 
^ipnues to which they expected that the deimrted 
sp^ta would refum at some fuinre time. It is 
prabable that the word Auocq, applied to all sacred 
objects, referrj^to the spiritual oountorpnrt, from 
vmicb, acoording^ to the Peruviiuie, alf material 
-objectfl^ WBte derive, wKldimtftiliy or 

otherwisB, this word ia repeated in. the sacred 
City of and in the deltiaa 

IrastiJi and if aAcndSa of North American tribes, 
aa Enoton has sbqwn.fl ft is poaaible that 
apa pac^aca, ‘ H* who knows himwll and all 
tbjnga, one of tho names applied to the Poraviim 
Losmic opint, mt.y apply to oqe who bu maatered 
the ci^tion of this double to tho phyBica] eetf. 
Tho Gmona tnbes alw assert that every hanmn 
being comuets of two parts—body* and soul or 
spint.l 

3 - Me^ods of communicatioa.— Tbo Miemaes* 
liko^e Nntcbe^ Temviiuis, and other trib^, kept 
the bodice of their dead in GioLr homes or templcB, 
i^evibgthat this would enahto the spirita to warn 
thcM of th^ flpprouh of •snomi^p sjciit to od^iw 
tbecr piieetB ibont thfl iLflftin of the tribe, 
tnioa *051111 lo^" th-5 yenmg' mojci of ntaoT 
ftt the appruAeb of puberty^ to eo iJodo into 
tliQ woodj to meditoto ui aoUtiid^ utL ^LlbonL 
thoj luLii W^fiDOi dl visiting epirito^ unil 
the like. In Peru a class of bennite dwelt alana 
upon tho mcnmtaiiiB, and wore cousultod as to 
mimy tblngB* past, present, and future. Tho 
Eskimos olxo bad their hermits, and. 

according to the Micmaea, there are now nvaral 
■och berinite of Lbcit tribe dwelling od the memn- 
^ms in the qJnioob unexplored wiluernoiEi around 
Cate North* Cape Hreton lalanJ. 

■ Briatoo, p. flA 

f IlL ikjia IBMOvlHJe>IDk xHL fsn. 3 , i. 

I Meibu* a. Hl 

I Bkiwrpli.Ui i« 9 ,fU; jEwSdnXMiaa, lib. r. caa. , 1 ; KbH, 

X; Lsfltaa* L ESB, STD: IEoUhii p. ESf; Ibiw, 

JVnif^ii J atrEiiHiiniir, ''OcmiiiL ' dtSEittr. 

^ Im 'Riani, |h SHL Bwk, IA, 
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4 Folk-lore of conunuoicaliofl. — Theic u ft 
cenaml belief iimmert the ImiiiM piat if joo ro 
miUj the TToodj on » calm, day aU'd IwIodj FOO will 
bear the light footrteim of die apintsH 
tlmci the Bound of an uce, Slxmy of tbo ^mta 
inbabit irtea, from which thej appear before the 
Bolitaiy tmteller* The BraJalma tdb^ believe 
that they annoonoe ooimpg dcatlL The Horth^ 
Linhto reprt?»nt t* the t»kinioa and other tnoM 
the dance of the dcad> and are thoo^ht to o^r 
only when many have died^ The origin lofiend of 
the lotaaa relates that Ifnanacauri hairiiij; 
walled np in a cavo by hU thma brothOT, hie epiTit 

ftwy^y n panTi^ tb^IEL thCILK lo ClJJfiCOi flying thTOUgn 
thoulTf lu jonifl pAjctfl of Perei the natiTRsis 6Cflittflfc<i 

floiiT or tnatMi or quinua abotit the dwelling to see 
by the footatepa whether the epirita had been 
jfiOTinc' ibontr* T 1 i 6 Tncwiftri!i ^ark & p*th 

from the tomb to the hot with chalk, m that the 
retomiag npirit may find ita pathway tbitlLET, 
Th« Pcmvlima seem to have belioTed that ali their 
lawa were reriiaded to their mleta by epirite who 
dMcended froni the oelertial world-t 
5, &eanc«.— The Pottawatomioi hAdrecogci^l 
ruw for ooiniDiiiiUattiiig with tba dead .3 _ liie 
apirita came with a ^Bonnd like that of a diitant 
etioDg; wind ew'cenliig throogh leaOe&a t«w*, and 
in termingling wi^ atiangc voices.’ A Znfli rain- 
prieHt anid that a woman member of hia fraternity 
having jt* d in the Bword-swallowini^ lite, ' her 
HpUib troubled iw so much with rapnmg that we 
placed live coals in tha centTO of the room and 
added pifion gam; the now wai toon died with 
amokc, which ^ectuhlly rid ne of tho spirit,' 
Amongat prsetkaHy tveiy tribe with whidi the 
Spaolurils came in contact, th^r wtltere describe 
certain men as talking with the duril, who appeared 
to them in diver# ehapes, and imparted mper- 
lutnrol infottnatiOTU Pmhably they referred to the 
demonetmtion^ called by m ‘ seances,’ Tn Cnmana, 
they say, the yiacAM, orpriesta, informsd tham as 
to the eiact day when reliEf ships wanldl anivc 
from Spain, and a# to the number of men, and tha 
amonnt of POppUes thi;y w'onld bring. The priest 
who mads this prophecy 

* went taW a [:ki« an a vin dark nts^rt, ICOft wiUi aim ««> 
hold jwuth. wbo vU»d vlids 1 m att. ^ prlMt taUtd, cried 
out, lapwisd tefM, iJbotia ntbUsL Hoodw bcr^ nuottltr, 
wiktf iCrtM woeds ol eabwty, md U Its d«E dU sat aupww, 
KKmdwl Anjn, MAf IhMtS, Un] grw VDflT. Wl^D Lht 0^ 
cunrH. whia WM known dj ta* noiis, in* pilnrt pqnmlBd 
butHv wad lout, IrllilnwnM ud riwwwl ttwT b* wu uken br 
lha by the fscen and Ewtnrci ifaal be msdirt 
According to Aocists, the Psnivtaiis hud con- 
inrers who 

■ De|] wtut liailh puHd In LIh luthmWt parta Utim anr nrwe 
r-Aii ODOM. A* U bai nlwvwl. iiin« Ihu ^anlp^d* anlTea ttsre 
thjrt In tha ^tanoe oT Iws or thrw tumndral Ih w 

kMwn Ibt mirUak*, tattloL febeUlnoi, ««tihs, Intb of 
tjTanls “"A these'ef Lh* Unnpart}', uin of pnnw ttw 
which. hA»e been tawwn Hm am* day th*r nr tfas ^v 

after, a ibtDg- twinriiSlhle In Uh whm nl nanire, '•Cra C43>> 
dtelnatLon Iber vul cbemOlven Istn a twoa and beeewdmDlt, 
uc m [her ioae IheiF lenHt, A iar atttf they urwered l4 that 
-whicn via demanded. Ther UkmnH drirw whaL hai becoou el 
(hUgnvtglefi and 1cet.'| , - t.? l £_i 

lu the provinces of Qaito thft devil in rnghtnu 
fibnpa nppenred to the prieotB, who ware mneb 
nsiwoted by all tbe other Indiana. 

* Amocr thwi gna s>ve npUn, and hwd what tn* dertl had 
in nj, wbg, la onier to pnaova tia etedlt, tppttnd In a 
thiMtsalnr mnn. Tbgu be let Ihim fciww ftniue ereetn wt 
ha IsttJetf atbw anal haa plu» amQDfit enrKlvee tbal 
the ladlajs tlte Ufifdixn ham n« praiiliwhxl 

IwranhaiML 'Xhcre wi be no dmbt Iwt Uiat bj u lUisJoii e< Iho 
derfl tba Bpirn nrf aeraoM vbo vwe dead, por^i. fathan or 
lelaUSna, a^^oted to th^ [Ddkwo k tba fleUn Ln the draao 

tkft n^t detailed aocoimt of s eennee tn 
America, recorded, it should be rsmembered, lung 


* Airtaya, p. *- ^ „ , , j. 

f a. li^, Piraw. dafna* ' fleofE h' cha pter, 
t ytrwi^ iol^ IBW, F »EfiTBra,™L lit FP-It^^Sll. 

I AcMta, voL B. 367, 

1 OeaTa* Lew, L p-130. 


bsforei the advent of modem splrttoalLsm. in rfrea 
hv Saioaauvhuft., an Aymnra, of pure blood and 
nobl* lineage, who writes as follows; 

■It hawDO^ wMtlajUstttfMlDeaOcapBA Topaaqaiwiab^ 
tc, wltnSirhcrtf lit Jioiwi MnT™*l with 
flriwad tlH plao* wIkEmI, which wu Ib ■ rOlagie of tb* ApU^ 
(Sflfd 0*^^^ miBi the jwiw IM enlMxd an^Dff thea* 
Idnlabet*. n* aafcnd why th^ dcarf tba ^ 

u to IcaTB theta In th* dart, and they aJJ mpJlecL lhal ba tns 
war UHT cniM inalte ih* husca MOM wbP vaitb# ineipT to 
Ond Atnlnfaty, and tbal Iher* Duit be <aie«s. 
road# ui end of Ih* he entared. with a niih al 

wind that xnjt Lbeffi alrato a naU: swat Hil tonw, ™ 

jraao* iBoa crdaiad Um dowi and 

know the ihaptof Ihi Ihlnf forwbfch they had vj^ri 
iliitk iflrii TH»fi.tlw4 Bat m ew “ 

Mdhataw, andkaaw iwthowtoaisvw, Tba rten^i^ maa 

Ckapae Yupanqul arid,;' « 'bal jm 

muAebainv It Tetilled vbal H* oaiae waa, it u*d wit “ “S 

hooModdaif ibfKjUUkeihiiBder.'* 

SenncEB sjr* aJso deeicnbcd amongst the v*noe 
dod other tribes. 

A epecml and mneb venerated dass of Femvian 
priestn, Mllad maUquit umu, devoted tbemnelvw 
I* oonininjiijcnting to the praple Infonnatinn ob- 
lained from the ipiritB which had formerly in¬ 
habited the mimimies plaood in their Keeping. 
They were nlsq cs]]'^ Ai«ics n'ma^Ai, * those who 
msko the (iftcrHi objects apeak, anil ipynifa|«K, 

* those who TOJikft the dead speak/ aa they ohiigod 
the devil' to enter into the corpisea which they con¬ 
sult, or into the bodies of thoee whom they pot to 
sleep by their BOT*eric*.'t The fameus temple of 
Jthusc MAUqni, near Lima, geema to nave bean 
devoted to eoinmnniou with the dea^L 

The Bnggeriiou of hypnotism is repeated in the 
snake-charinlng of theZuiria, whoee priests ds^ 
to he able to insert their own minds into the bminj 
of the rsptiles and to lenm their wajm. 

6, IndudnE' visions.—To indtiae vimon# the 
Femt'ians made use ef the plant called 
HemandeE says that the MeTicans lued on herb 
called cfofiiiA^ni, or ■ serpent-plMit.' when they 
wji difAl to consult with the »irita- By me nn* . of it 
th^ were enabled to behold a thoneand visions, 
and the lorms of huvering demonaS The Miemacs 
slmilaily used their nmJtdakitii or Berpent-plaot- 
Amengst the ilnyaa the AWnai or priestfl were 
cnabl^ by garin;; into the mutan, a crystal of 
quarts, or other tnmrincent matennl, to beholdi 
redected LboirelD the pant, present, and fntnrv, to 
locate loot articles, to see what was happening to 
abirat enes, to learn by whose witchery nickneBB 
and diimstor bud be« cansi-d. Bcaroeiy a village 
in Yucatan wajs without one of these stonea I The 
Cherokee magiciaDS by means of their ociwadt, 
or orystals, ohUuned power to go to the ipirit 
wprin and bock. Tn th em they beheld events any¬ 
where at any time they wiahed. Tliqy al» us« 
them to call to their aid the invinhle little people, 
who would ac!cota[dish slnioet anythiTi^ for them, 
either good or eiviL They would ■drive out the 
hostile spirits who caused illnees cr Lnfiicted death ; 
they would dy on errands over land and sea. Quo 
Cherokee, with every indication of good fsJth, 
infonued the present writer that he posiiessed a 
cryatal and tould uto it in all tho ways stated. It 
must be fed by rubbing blood upon it, and if angry 
would cause inlnry to its oiAnar- The Zniii prieeta 
crystals for ukn purposes. In Pem, uongb 
the use of crystnln is not ommied, a li^cud averts 
that the Inca Ynpauqui, while garing into the 
clear depths of a spring, beheld a mewenger^frnni 
tho cetcatial world, who told him mnuy woodetfiiE 
things 

7 . Belief lu life after death. — Whether the 
EEjierBj belief Iti lifn fcfter dtn-th aiiion-gfit tno 
American Todinn# was founded on their real or 

• eaioutMjfhus, p. fli j . 

t cy*a=hA, laoM L p. Ill: Sqidir, r- S*, qoudoy rimto. 
In d* Lmh. pL L ett, n. ^ 

I Et« tonote, p. SW. I l Ml, p. 13* DOU. 

I BriaL^ JSoairv^oq 4HaniaaaiM, p. 1S&. 
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sappoMd oommanioD with the •pirita of the deed 
Vf*. ***’••' of Ihb belief amonrat 

the Cehroca in Peru ia eridenoed by the Druid* 
like cujtom of whispering in the eerv of the drinir 
messsra^ to departed frieoda.* Algonquin women 
wno deaued to become mothem flocked to the 
coo<^ of those about to die, in the hope thia the 
vi^ finnciple» aa it paaaed from the body, would 
enter them and fertilise their sterile wom^ The 
Aymya word n%aUmi meaning 'mommy* ia al fo 
translated 'tree,* ‘lord,* 'immortal,* ‘a bush for 
tranaDian^ ‘youngUrd about to leave iu 
i^t for life elsewhere.* ^e oonrentional expres- 
U(m ^ongst the Indiana at the approach of death 

“? Many 

tnw held the doctrine of re-incamatioo. The 
Chinook saya that when a mao dies, hia spirit 
PMeea to hia son ; the Thlinket, that the aouJhaa 
the option of returning to life. In that case it 
^nera^y enters the body of a female relative to 
form the soul of a coming infant Some tribes of 
Southern California supposed that the dead re* 
turned to oertam verdant ialea in the aea while 
awaiting the birth of infanta, whose souls they 
were to form. The Apaches taught the metem* 
^^osis of aoula into animala The Nootkas, 
Imeblos, and Mayas also believed in re>iocania- 
tion.f The Dakota medicine-men profess to tell 
^inga which occorred in bodies previously in¬ 
habited for at least half a dozen generations. 
Many tribes preserved the bones of their dead, 
believing to the resurrection of the bodv.^ 

8. Magto.—^Feats of magic in which, however, 
the participation of spirits is not asserted, are 
repor^ amongst many tribes, the Mayas being 
ogKdally proficient thereto. See fully under art 

9 . Mortuarw customs.—The various tribes made 
UM of very diverse methods of burial, including 
inhumation to natural or artificial cavities, in or 
on the mood, desiocation by tight wrapping, the 
remain being afterwards placed in or on t^ earth, 
deposition in urns, sorface burial to hollow trees 
or cave^, cremation, aerial sepulture to lodges or 
etovated platforms, and aqnatio burial beneath 

OT to canoes wnich were afterwards 
tumra adnftf Mummies, common to Peru, have 
also be«m found to many parU of North America, 
but It is still doubtful whether any artificial 
proo^ of embalming was resorted to for pre- 
sernng these bodies. A form of water bn^. 
a^ogouB to the Norse, was once practised by the 
Micmacs at the funeral of chiefs. It seems not to 
have been used by any other tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. 

^ ***^.«. clothing, tools, and cherished objects were 
generally buned with the body, and food and drink 
were aft^ards left upon the grave, but this was 
the service of love seeking to provide for the 
xnsterial wants of the soul to the earth above. It 
WM not worship. In Peru, as to India, even the 
wives a^ ^ants of the deceased, together with 
some of ^ dome^c animaU, were ouce buried 
the deceas^, but at the time of the conquest 
it bsa already become the general custom to sub¬ 
stitute linages of the requir^ objects. 

The Criibwas believe that, when they partake of 
vuiblo food at the pave, the spirit at the same 
time partakes of the spiritual clement of that 
food.:] The Mexicans bad a similsjr belief.? So 
often, as to Egypt, the pottery deposited on the 
grave was broken that its 'spirit* i^bt escape to 
serve the deceased.** The Algonqmna beat the 


walls near the corpse with a stick to frighten away 
the lingermg ghost. But this was done only by the 
enemies of the deceased.* 
ta Nature of life after death. —The land of 
souls ^ongst the American Indians was usually 
oeated in the sky, the sky-world being regarded u 
the world of origins, of which the earth Is but an 
echo or counterpart. Life to the sky-world there- 
ton was thought to differ little from Ufe on earth. 
1 he soul ooDtinned to pursue the same objects ibst 
It had nought here. The Happy Hunting Ground 
a literal idc^ of the nortneni hunter tribes, 
but the concept rises amongst the Mayas to a place 
of eternal repose under the cool umbrageous a^e 
of U»e Mcred tree, yoxcAs.t Certain legends seem 
to loeal^ the land of souls to or near the sun, s nd 
j Fleiadea,J but tlie sun merely represents the 
dwelling of the ruler of the sky-land. 

soafs.—The way thither U long and 
dilnculL For four days and nights the soal toils 
onwaras over a dark and dreary way, lighted only 
by the fires which are matotatoea on its grave 
durin g that period. First it journeys to the ex- 
tomitia of toe ea^, to the point where the 
Milky ay, the path or river of souls, touches the 
earth. At the entrance to the Galaxy, it passes a 
***** moontatos whito guard the 

way. Tlien, guided by the spirit of a dog or by a 
H leaves toe_ earth and advances on this 
narrow path anUl it comes to a point where the 
Hero the npirito of thooe who bAve 
en brave and courageous, and have led praise- 
wortoy lives, reach the broad arm and qWkly 
attam to the celestial goal, while those less com* 
mendable pass out upon the narrow arm and 
strurale on irith bitter effort. Such is the real 
svmbolic basis of the journey of souls, lliough 
this symbolism is usually veiled, it is sometimes 
quite clearly stated, as by the Slddi Pawneeal 
k*vc^wbero the soul most cross water, usually a 
torieutial river, sometimes a series of streams, 
ocean or a lake. Sometimes it does this on a 
narrow hair bridge, aa in Peru and Colombia and 
amongst the Eskimos, sometimes on a slippery log, 
as unongst^ toe Cherokees, Iroquois, and other 
nqrtoern tribes, on an enormous snake amongst 
Algonqntos and Dakotas, on sea-lions on ttot 
Peruvian coast, on dogs in Mexico, in a stone 
can(» iwongst toe Ojibwas. The Mexicans, with 
linked inconsistency in view of their sanguinary 
rUa, traxudatod to neaven at once and without 
effoit toe souls of warriors and of women who died 
in childbirtto The Pawnees conceded to them a 


oomiNuativei 
The Zofiis 


, journey, 
ieve that 


t Bsniarort, uT&S, 614 , 617 . 6 S 7 . 

t S. R. EiRv Is JlAOJ, roL v. p. 14a 

1 /kp.lM. 

** Bsjrc* ta Asm ^CYntustoa, p. US aot* L 


Ito xtiost boTtn sboat Um vfllsgs four sisbls tft«r infti 
irtsrUM iu Jooniey to KothJuwsla«s^ti4dlDr-plsiM^ 
^ Cooodl of ^ Oods) on the enh raominf- DoSg to* 

hstctoiiv oTtoiilLiQ** 

“*5^ f)*f, to^t nujr pssi ia sad oat a will; ibooU 
^ ♦‘St* ““ "“bto opoo It, Md D«)4 b* 

Mtll It was opMMd. 71mm shadow twloH css bo 
OMsrvsd bjr mots aad by otoavs ondcr otrUln ooaimJoM.'| 

Parrats or sisters of_a deceased person sleep at 
the side of the surviving spouse during the lour 
nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in 
ZufiL. A grain of black com or a bit of charcoal is 

S at mider the head of the women to ensure against 
rewming of the lost one, whose ghost would appear 
should the sleeper awake. 

II. Worship of ancestors and of the dead.— 
Strictly speaking, instancea of true worship of 
ancestors or of the dead in America are rare. 
The dead are seldom confused or identified 
with the various deities, whose attributes, with 

* Brlntoa, 166; Bsacnirt, 18. US. 
t Usds, pp. SOO, 901. 

I 8s* Brintoa. tin, tflX; Baacroft, 0. 611; 8. Il*csr, Ptrut. 
AMrou, * IhonM* chapter. 

I Don»y, «p. | Bwr. Am. EUl, U04,907. 
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few ezcepticmi, clearly roreal their origin fa 
the perscmification of natural phenomena. The 
American IndianB ae a race are typically natr^- 
wonhippera. The sun and moon, and other 
celestial bodice, the seaeomi. the eix dirwtioi^ 
the four euppoerf elemente, all ligare prominrmtly 
and generalfy fa their pantheon, bat the cult of 
the deaii, wide-»pread thougli it 1^ U connnw 
almost entirely to communication with the epinte 
of the departed. Fear la acldom an element of 
this cult. Ita main motive aee^ to be merely the 
of friendly relations with the BpintOe who 
are regarded aa leading fa another world m 
fadividiial life very rtmUar to thefa earthly life, 
to which they are eventually deatfaed to return. 
Superhuman knowledge of evenU diaUnt fa time 
or apace ia indeed attributed to the apirite, no 
greater perhaps than that conceded to certain 
uvfag men, but these men themselves were thought 
to receive their knowledge from the apiriU. It ia 
a long atep from such attributes to deilleation. 
Honoum were paid to the dead individually, similar 
fa degree to those due them when on earth; 
information was asked of them, seldom anything 
else. But there is slight ertdence that the dead 
were remirded as snpenor beinga. 

The chief when uving remained a chief when 
dead, as much below the deities tben^ as before, 
except for greater Imowledge. In Spanish writings 
of a period when apostles were asserted to have 
fought visiUy against the heathen fa Peru, apirits 
are said to have helped the Inca Yupanqui to 
overcome his enemiea If this be a ^Peruvian 
traction, it is a rare example of a native legend 
which attributes to the apirits active intervention 
fa the affairs of thb world. Amongst the civilised 
tribes who offer elaborate petitions to their natnre 
deities, very few are directed to the apirits. The 
legend of Manco Ccapae and Mama Oello of 
Peru, and the deiUee of the Popol Vnh, who, 
descending from the sky, after an active life on 
earth re-ascend to the sky and become stars, 
clearly reveal nature personiSeation. Araoo^ a 
number of legends reuitfag to caciques edmuarlT 
translated and deified, none which present details 
can be otherw'ise classified. 

The Paraguayans and the Powhatan* of Vlrgfafa 
are siud to have worshipped the skeletons of their 
forefathers,* but may merely have retain^ them 
to ooosnlt with the spirits which were believed in 
some sense to remain attached to the bodies. So 
t^ people of Coniagre worshipped the bejewelled 
mammies of tbeir anoestorat 

The Eskimo upper world is ruled by the souls of 
the dead, including those fahabiting the celestial 
bodiea TbeM were once men, and occasionally 
returned to earth.: In Nayarit, the skeleton of 
a king received Divine honours, as did Pczelao, 
cod o? the de^ fa Oaxaca.| But the worship of 
»e drity who governs the dead b quite distinct 
from the worship of the spirits themselves. The 
Caribs held regular meetings to propitiate the 
spirits.| Cmifornian trilm believed that some 
of the dead became starat the Iroquob that the 
stars had all been mortals, or favoured animals, 
and birds. But the son and moon existed before 
them.** In Peru, the malqois, or muinmies, were 
petitioned to grant food, hesJth, and life.^ Ac¬ 
cording to Acosta, each ruling Inca after death 
wu regarded as a god, and had hu individual 
sacrifices, sUtuee. etc,:^ Each month the coast 
people sacrificed children and anointed the tombs 
sritn their UwxLM 



asserted that their gods baii been at first mere 
men, who had been deified either l^uie of their 
rank, or some notable thing which they had 
done.: They set up fa their temples statues of 
their victorious generab.| 

12 . Festival of the dead.—In many parts of 
America there wss an annual or semi-annual 
festi^sl in honour of the dead who, at thb time, 
as fa China, Japan, and many other 
were believed to return to earth over the MUky 


* Briaioa, rtk 
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The Chibebas and Guatemalan tribw buried a 


Way to participato inruibly in tb« ceremomca 
In Peru the Ayaroarca, or Carrying of the ^rpee, 
festival was celebrated annually for thrre days 
the time of our Halloween, All Bunts, and All 
^uU’. The supposed coincidence in time u but 
one of many umilar analogies fa the Peruy^ 
ritual that are associated with ceremonials which 
have reached us from jue-hbtorio tfaiea Ifarfag 
thb festival the bodies of the deceased rolers of 
the Incss, with those of their principal wives or 
eecfftu, were clothed fa new garments, aim were 
brought forth from the temple 
were deposited. Each mummy, followed by its 
special attendants, was then borne in ceremony 
procession through the streets 
of Cusco, aft^ which food and drink offered 
to it with all the honours due in life, 
belief that at thb time the spirit dfa 
return to the body, and reside thcr^ 
the Ume of the fesUvaL The proces«on ech^ 
on earth the passage of the sun J-^^rongh tM 
lodiacal sign of the Mommy (Scorpio). At the 
same time fruiU and flowers were pl*^ 
all graves to refresh the returning spinU. The 
festival b also associated with the imparting of 
celestial wisdom.! 

The basb of this ritual, however, secius to hAve 
been rejoicing over the temporary renewal of inter- 
course wit^eputed friends and relatives, and iU 
object to welcome and please them with resp^t 
and courtesiea. The element of worship of the 
dead as superior beings or the offering of prayers 
to them for aid b not prominent. The Mexicans 
held festivab fa honour of the dead in August and 
November, when the sonb hovered over and smelt 
of the food set out for them, sacking out its nutri¬ 
tive quality. The Mayas, Mizt^, ^Pueblos, and 
Eskimos performed similar rites fa November, the 
Iroquob in spring and autumn.T The Hurons be¬ 
lieved that the soub of thedead remained near to the 
bodies until the feast of the dead was celebrated. 
They then beoune free, and at once departed for 
the land of spirits,** The Chibchas and Peruvuns 
repeated the curious Egyptian custom of intro¬ 
ducing a mummy in the midst of a revel to 
•ngKot to the feasters the omnipresence of 
death, tt 

IT. Demons. — The religion of the Amencan 
Indians b not doalbtie; good and evil alike are 
attributed to the Great Spirit. But the conflict, 
so far as it U reoognixed, depends rather ppon 
physical and mental than moral qn^ities. 

No instance can be found fa aboriginal America of 
a contest between a snpreme good and a supreme 

• SclMrser qaoUag Himnss to soto, p. 1® • Palrv Slmoo, 
P.S&&. 

t Motonnls, an. . .. 

t MMdlsto, p. M; CknuLizo, HL p. 164; stoo Hsnsra, 
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eril power for dominion over K>al« or even for the 

control of^ the world. Muchievoos, angry, and 
hostile _ spirits are reeognlwd, and two heroes, 
respectively propitious and adverse to n«snlfin.t 
ore sometimes contrasted in traditions, probably 
of native origin, though modified by Christianity. 
But there was no Satan in America, and the bostUe 
sulrita i>Iay a subordinate part. The attempts of 
the early musionaries to create a Satan in the 
various native languages are amusing. Generally 
the woid used means simply ‘spirit,’ but in the 
list is included the beneficent .\raucanian god 
dwelling in the Pleiades, numerous deities 
evil only because associated with the dead, and 
the Peruvian i^wpoy, which b only the name of 
^e ^er world, shared by Haitians, Quiches, 
Pueblos, and, apppently, W the South Pacific 
Islanders and the Dayaks of Borneo.* This under 
world, as well as the sky-world, was undoubtedly 
** home of the spirits; and those who 
dwell tn the former seem to be regarded as inferior 
and to some extent bostUe, but there is no such 
contrast as between heaven and belL There was 
no conception of a place of punishment. Sneh 
ideas are of miaiionary origin. 

. If****”**-—Jo»4 «ls Acosta, .Vst and Mor. ^ Uk* 
/nJiM, sd. Msr kh s m , Hakhot Soe. poh., Loodoe, ISW: 
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Stansbcby Uaoail 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Babylonian).—It is at the onteet 
neoessaiy to inuoire now far the Babylonian beliefs 
and customs relating to the cult of the dead, and 
pointing to a form or forms of anceetor-worahip, 
were in their origin Semitic. The answer depea£ 
* ft. Bacar, op. cO. ‘Soorpto* chapter. 


on the attitude one takes towards the Sumero- 
A kkadian problem. The majority of AssyriologbU, 
(Klieving aa tl^y do in the existence of a dis* 
tinctly pre-Senutic Snmoro-Akkadian colture and 
lanraage, natarally hold that the cult connected 
with the spinta of the departed, which was allowed 
to flonrish by the side of the Babylonian State re¬ 
ligion (or rather religions) was in its essence very 
largely, if not entiruy, a popular survival of an 
ancient non-Semitio form of animum, and Sayee 
g^ so far as to say that the ideas connected inth 
this cult were 'never really aasimilatad by the 
Semitic MtUers’ (Rdigiotit of Ancient Egvpt and 
Ba^lonia, 190S, p. 276}. An entirely opposite 
opinion most, of course, be held by the smaller 
number of Assyriologists, who categorically deny 
the pre-Semitic dvilucation here remned to; and 
even a cautious writer like Jastrow maintains (h at 
there is no necessity ‘ to differentiate or to attempt 
to differentiate between Semitio and so-^led 
non-Semitio elements' in Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion (Religion of Bahylonta and Assyria, 1898, 
p. S4). 

The^ non-Semitic origin of the cult appears at 
first sight to be confirmed by the many words of 
an entirely different linguistic stock that meet 
M in the texts relating to it, as, c.g., RJtitr and 
A tga/lu (names of the under world), and apparently 
duo utuUnt and eJnmmu (kinds of ghosts). But 
Semitic terms are by no means aWnt, as e.g. 
Aliatu (name of the goddess of the nnder world), 
SAu diu * (one of the names of the nnder world), 
Md. as it seems, also Ardiuf (or AralJu), which is 
the moat common designation of Hades. 

It is, forthermore, safe to asaame by analogy 
that, evM on the theory of an early pre-Semitm 
eiviliution of Babylonia, the Semites may, on 
entering the country, have brought with them 
popular ideas regarding the dc^ which were 
not d is s i m ilar from those they foond among the 
natives, and that the adoption of Samcro-A kkadian 
terms (which, let it be remembered, are frequent 
in Uie Semitic state religions themselves) would 
in the process of adaptation follow as a matter 
of coarse. It most alro be borne in mind tha t, 
hUtoricaUr spiaddng, we have so far to do almost 
entirely with Semites. We are therefore in the 
present state of oar knowledge fully justified in— 
provisionally at any rate—treating the cnit and 
the ideas connected with it as in the full 
of the u’ord Semitic. 

Besides the qaestion of origin, many other on- 
certainties still obscure the problem; for there are 
so far not enough data for the formulation of a 
complete system of these ideas and enstoma. In 
the interpretation also of a number of facts one 
has often to rely on inference rather than acioal 
proof. It may be assumed that fuller knowledge 
will be the result of further excavation and tne 
complete decipherment of extant materials; hot 
for the present it most snlfice to systematise the 
information that has already been gained. 

The extant data may be oonvcniently treated 
nnder the following three beads;—(1) deification, 
(2) sacrifices and offerings to the dasd, (3) oecro- 
man^. Some cognate matters, which may hdp to 
elndoate the pr^ero, can easily be mentioned 
in connexion with one or other of these three 
parts. 

I. Deification.— The only instance so far known 

* On 5Aw'4fa (Hob. SAfSQ na 1 1 tielaw. 
t JofcmlM (BoA-Amyr. vttwlmmmtm onm Ltbom nmek domt 
7kd«, p. U8) oon e hlm tt to bs Um mom as Ariot In U BP*-, 
both words appanoU/ Mfnitriiw (1) Uw sioaauii) a( tba mfa, 
Um Hob. Zion; (X) s piset ot gaa cJ a rlnn and woo. The tora 
Ardia wooM tboa mod to point to » noantainaas oouatrr 
(tharafort not Babrionia) aa tba ortfla ot Um idasa oonooctad 
wiib Um nador world. Tba mm ramlt ia obtoiaad frooi Um 
oaa of Um term ftfacr, whkb omeag its nvkms BMaaiii«B In- 
ctodas that ot the nonatoln of tba godo. 
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in Babylonum mythology of mortal* paMBg to 
imm ortality and deification withont having pro* 
vionidY died and gone down to the nnder worlUi is 
that, of Sit-napishtin, the Bshylonian Noah,* and 
his wife (or, according to Beroesos, as reported by 
Alexander PoIyhUtor. also his daughter and his 
pilot t). When the ^nge was over, Bel, whose 
wrath had been appeased by a speech of Ea, 
heatowed divine life on the pair, and assigned to 
them a dwelling afar off 'at the month of the 
streama* The case of the hero Gilgamesh and 
that of Etana, before whoee names the determin¬ 
ative for ' god * is always placed, are different; for 
both of them had first to pass throogh death, the 
common fate. Gilgamesh, as the epic bearing 
the name shows, endeavoored in vain to secure 
exemption from the fate of mortals ^ his visit to 
his ancestor; Sit-napishtin; and with regard to 
Etana. it b only reasonable to assume that be was 
daihed to pieces when be fell from the heights of 
heaven with the eaf^le that bore him. In the case 
of Adapa, who, having broken the wings of Shfito, 
the south-west wind, was summoned to heaven to 
answer the charge, deification and a place in the 
company of the gods of heaven wonla have been 
his share, if he had not refused to partake of the 
•meat of life*and 'the water of Uie* which Ann 
had offered him. The ground for deification in 
the cases mentioned was no doubt the heroic char¬ 
acter of the persons concerned; but the element 
of ancestor-worship was probably not absent, and 
it is in any case clear that such instances of 
deification cannot be dinooiatod from the cult con¬ 
nected with the departed. 

Passing from legend (which may, however, be 
assumed to rest on some actual ancirat events) to 
historic times, we find the names of Dungi and 
Gndea (probaldy before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium D.O.| * written on tablets that belong 
to the centuries immtdiately following their rein, 
with the determinative Ih^ b plaoM before tne 
names of go^ Festivab were celebrated in 
honour of these kings, sacrifices were offered to 
them, and their images were placed in temples. 
Again, Gimilsin (about 2500 B.C.), of the second 
dynasty of Ur, appears [Uke an Egyptian Pharaoh] 
to have been deified dorinjg hb lifetime, and there 
was a temple at Lagash which was named after him' 
(JastroWj op. cU. p. 561). In paying honour to 
deified kinn and other great personages, the sons 
and other descendants would both naturally and 
in accordance with an establbhed rule (see § 2 ) take 
the lead, and the people generally would share in 
the celebrations, so tnat we have here instances 
firstly of ancestor-worship in the strict sense of 
the word, and secondly In its wider, if looser, 
signification as bomsge paid to the departed kings 
and fathers of the people. 

Some acts pointing to deification or semi- 
deification in later times will be mentioned in 
connexion with sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead, and it will there also be seen what form the 
cult of the dead took among the people in general; 
but it b necessary to inqmre whether we are able 
to form a clear notion of what deification meant 
among the ancient Babylonians. Did the deified 
rolers and chiefs stay among the gloomy deities 
of the under world presided over by Nergal and 
hb consort Allatu, or did they ascend to join 
the company of the supernal gods ! A writer like 

* In issUty at-Dspyhtin (proiMioaosd b;r soom Psr-oiwWitin, 
nr-asiatabtis. or Ut-espWittra. sad nsxnsd Xlsuthras J-Ates- 
khS^ or IPilsIwtril by Pirassns) spposn to b* s oomoinsttoo 
of tbs Blbllosl Xoab and boeb, tbs UUsr bsftac also aaoaitsd 
dmth(0* 5^ 

t Or, Pfbana, tbs sbipt arohltsct; sm Eoaeb. Cbron., ad. 

BobOikM, i. pL 

I la tbs ffilgsiaash Mpk, fau, bagbuiiHC of oot O., tbs ban 
nrs:—•8K-iia^tai,iinrlstbsr . . . who eaUred tbs ass embl y 
of tbs fods,’ate. 


Jastrow, who strongly emphasixea the Impoasibility 
of a disembodied numan spirit escaping out of 
the Babylonian Hades, must adopt the former 
alternative, notwithstanding the vanoos difficulUea 
connected with thb interpretation (a*. €.g., tho 
instances of an uSukku actually finding its way 
back to earth). The brightest view so far taken 
of the Babylonian doctrine bearing on thb problem 
b that of A. Jeremias {op. eii. pp. 100-105, and else¬ 
where). With Savoe and others thb writer takes 
the epithet * raiser from the dead,' * given to Mardnk 
and other deities, in its natural sense (as against 
the forced interpretation of Jastrow, who takes it 
in the sense of preventing death from overtaking 
the living), and attributea to the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians hopes of a much brighter existence t h a n 
was to he bad in the under world; and if thb be so, 
there b nothing to prevent us from thinking that 
by their deification Gudea and others entered the 
luminous company of the gods of heaven i ns tea d of 
dwelling for ever in Hades, and^ that in conse¬ 
quence their descendants had bright and happy 
visions of the ancestors to whom they addreased 
wo^ip. Confirmatory of thb view is the fact 
that the ' water of life,* to which reference has 
airndy been made in the story of Adapa, b to 
be found even in Hades. If lutar could by the 
command of Ea be restored to the upper worid by 
being sprinkled with thb * water of Uie ’ (* Descent 
of Iwtar,' reverse, 1. 38 fll), why not also depai^ 
mortaU who were destined for deification? Tho 
truth, however, seems to be that we have here to 
deal with different streams of belief, some tending 
one way and some another. But in accepting thb 
opinion it b not necessary at the same time to 
agree with Sayce, who asrigns (the gloomier 
doctrine of Hades to the Sumerians, and the 
supoual deification to the Semites, for it may 
bo that there were different streams of tradi¬ 
tion among the Semites themselves. Development 
within the Semitic field is, of course, also an im¬ 
portant factor to consider. 

2 . Sacrifices and offerings to the dead.—Mention 
has already been made of sacrifices offered to deified 
kinm in early Babylonian history, and of festivab 
eelobrated in their honour. The famous Steb of 
Vultures, which records the victories of Eanna- 
tuna, or Eannadu, an ancient Idngt of the city of 
Shirpurla, shows on one of the extant fragments 
the corpses of departed warriors laid in rows, 
whilst their snrvinng comrades are repreeentod 
with baskets on their hea^ which are generally 
understood to have contained funeral offerinja; 
for the dead. The fallen enemies, on the otner 
hand, are refused burial, their remains being the 
food of struggling vultorca (on the terrible meaning 
of thb treatment, see below). An ancient bronae 
tablet, which represents a funeral scene, apparently 
watched over from the top by Nergal, ana showing 
below the goddess Albtn in her bark, exhibits 
the dead person lying on a bier, attended by priMts 
in fish-like carment^ with a stand for burning 
incense not far from the head of the bier.f * On 
* Ct 1 81((' Ha batflsath OowB toSbaol sad brinsatb op’), 
t Probsbijrb*lortaa4000(aaaU W.Klne.BsS. 

I Tb* lotarpraUtioa ol tba soao* Is, heibver, nnoarteio. lb* 
baakata ms^ bar* oootaiaad man aartb lor tba moaad raiaad 
orar tb* oomaa. Jastrow(«p. a. fiSMatataa that tba State 
riMwa anhaal aacrifloaa bafaw offaiad to tn* daad, aad Maaparo 
(Down n/ CTa tf i r a rt ow, a. tOT) aa;r« that ' tba ao'braicn delfaa 
to kill «Htb hi* owa ha^ ooa ot tba prlacipal cbteto of tba 
aaaiBX' ia hoaoor o( tb* daad. rraemaats of tb* Slate wtra 
tins Htada kaowa br da 8anao, D#«o«iMr(*a tn C^nlddt, piataa 

1 and 4. For otbar Dtaratara, aaa Maaparo, tee. tU. _ 

IS** Jaatfow, op. «it. p. 679; Maapwo, ap. eft p. 

L. W. Kiar, op. eft p. *7B. Tb* exact Interpratatloa of tbia 
tabtet la alM a aiatter of dlapota, bat Ibart te ao doubt about 
tb* bundiic o* toon—. Tb# ttih-llk* farawata of tto attaad- 
aata or p ri iati bar* apparaotlj rafaresca to tba cod Ea la kia 
charactar a* lord of tb* daap. Tbia aad tb* otbar oroaaa ptetaa 
of tb* aaiaa daa* ar* br aocaa aapposad to taava aarrad as rottra 
tabtets la tba paraa of tba daad. 
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tbs inonnineots of lAter BAbjIoniui AwyiiAn 
king! we do not find any reprnentation of boria] 
eeremonies' (L. W. King, op. cit. p. 48), bat from 
a broken inacription of one of tbe later Aaeyrian 
kings, wboae name has not been preeerred, *we 
learn that tbe king placed reesels of gold and silver 
in tbe pave as dedicatory offerings' to his de¬ 
parted lather {ib. p. 49). Ashnrbanipal (king of 
Assyria, B.C 66fi-^S28), in a still more devont 
fashion, appears at the tombs of bis ancestors with 
rent garments. Doming oot a libation in memory 
of tbe dead, ana addressing a prayer to them (see, 
ay., Jastrow, op. eit. p. (106). 

It is neoesMuy, however, to distinguish earefnlly 
between sacrifices in the proper sense of tbe word 
and offinings of various lunos made to the dead 
by way of providing for their proper maintenance 
in the ander world. The former point to a form of 
deification and actual worship (thoogh probably in 
moat cases of a secondary kind), wl^t the latter, 
which, ronghly speaking, belong to the decidedly 
popular element of the cult, are generally under- 
sUm to have bad the object of keeping the ghosts 
of the departed in a smnciently comfortable ocm- 
dition in the under world, so as not to risk their 
returning to molest their living relatives and 
acquaintances. One is inclined to mclnde affection 
for the departed among tlie underlyinff motives, 
and some of the details to be mentioned presently 
would seem to support this view; but it is true 
that tbe motive of fear was exceedingly strong. 
The departed human spirit was best Icnown by 
the dreaded name dh'mmw. Tbe difference be¬ 
tween it and utukku cannot be accurately stated. 
It seems, however, that utukku was a gene ra l 
name for demon, for we hear of the utukku * of 
the field,*' of the sea,' etc., whilst tkimmu was (or 
became) the proper name for a departed human 
■pirit. Savoe [op. cit. p. 284) would limit the 
meaning or rJb'mnitt to tne ' spirit of an unburied 
corpse over whose unsanctified remains the funeral 
rites bod never been performed'; but R, C. 
Tht^pson (The DeviU and Evil SpiriU of Baby- 
Ionia, i. p. zxviL ff.) has shown that the name was 
also applied to ghosts who, though properly buried, 
had no one^ to provide them with the necessary 
sustenance in the under world, so that they were 
forced to return to tbe earth in order to seek for 
themselves some sort of maintenance among their 
former associates. When opportunity offered, the 
ghost would even enter the body of a living man, 
tormenting him until it should be exoreixed by a 
priest. ^ In order to guard against these dangers to 
the living, it was necessary, first of all, to perform 
the funeral rites, by means of which the human 
spirit was enabled to reach its destination in tbe 
realms of ArAlo; and it was, secondly, required of 
the relatives, and more particularly of the eldest 
son imd direct descendants of tbe deceased, to make 
provirion for their proper maintenance in a region 
where, apart frotn the sustenance provided for 
them by their friends on earth, 'unst is their 
nourishment, their food clay,' sind where 'over 
gate and bolt dust is scatter' (opening part of 
the 'Descent of Ishtar'). Offerings of this kind 
would, however, naturally assume a propitiatory 
character of a more or less definite kino, and a 
sufficiently close affinity with sacrifices proper 
would be the result. 

Tbe provision thus made for the departed differed, 
of oonrse, in accordance with their condition during 
their life oniearth, and waa besides, dependent on 
the means possessed bv their living relatives. Tbe 
occupant of the smaller chambers of burial 'was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, 
some bronze arrowheads, and metal or clay vessels,* 
whilst others were provided with * furniture, which, 
though not as complete as that found in Egyptian 


sepulchres, must have ministered to all the needs 
of the spirit* (Maspero, op. eit. p. 686). Special 
requirements were also thought of. Thus, * bo^e 
tbe body of a woman or young girl was arranged 
an abundance of spare ornaments, flowers, scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pendls, and cakes of the 
black paste with which they were accustomed to 
paint the ^ehrows and the edges of the eyelids * 
(Maspero, to.). ' Toys, too, are found in the graves, 
and we may assume that these were placed in tbe 
tombs of children* (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 698). 
Food and drink were, of course, the main reqnire- 
ments, and these all-important offerings were made 
to the dead not only at the time of burial, but also 
afterwards by surviving relatives; and the en- 
tr^oes to tombs that uve been found (Peters, 
Nippur, it 173, and elsewhere) may be explained 
as an arrangement made for renewing these 
other offerings. The son performedtoe office of 
pouring out water in memory of his father. The 
wator-jar is indeed ' never absent in the old Baby¬ 
lonian tombs, and by the aide of the jar the bowl 
of clay or bronze is found, which proDably served 
the same purpose as a drinkinguteiuil for the dead * 
(Jastrow, qp. eit. p. 699). Remains of food of 
various kinds are, nowever, more frequent in the 
early graves than in those of later times. Among 
the other objects placed at the disposal of the dead 
are^ the stoves which the owners carried about in 
their lifetime, and the seal-cylinders which persons 
of position were in tbe habit of using. How far tbe 
customary wai^g for the dead, not only immedi¬ 
ately after their departure, but also subsequently, 
included (eras of homage and adoration, cannot 
be stated with any certomty; but it appears that 
the Festival of Tammuz was selected as a kind of 
* All Souls’ Day,' and some degree of adoration of 
the dead may have been combined with the cere¬ 
monies connected with the homage paid to tbe 
annually reviving god. 

Tbe grim side of this cycle of ideas is seen in the 
treatment of the corpses of enemies. By dragging 
the^ dead bodies out of their graves, mutimting 
their renudns, and other indignities, their shades 
were deprived of their comfort and their rest, and 
their living relatives became at the same time 
exposed to tbe terrible molestation of the prowling 
and suffering ghosts. This explains the violence 
done to tbe remains of fallen enemies, as repre¬ 
sented on tbe Stele of Vultures already referred 
to. In later times, Ashnrbanipal e^reasly states 
that by destroying the graves of Elamite kings 
and dragging their bodies to Assyria he had made 
sure that no food should be tendered to them, and 
no sacrifices offered in their honour (see e.g. Jas- 
trow. op. c»f. p. 602; L. W. King, op. cif. p. 44). 
Similar revenge upon his enemies was t^lf^in by 
Sennacberib. 

^ Necromancy,—Necromancy, which is an essen¬ 
tial part of the cult of the dead, and which must 
also nave been connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the shades consulted, undoubtedly held 
a prominent place among the magic arts of tbe 
Babylonians. ' A series of mytholopcal tex to shows 
that scenes such as that between Saul and the 
witch of Endor were familiar to Babylonian fancy 
al^ Among the lists of the various orders of 
priests we find the offices of "exorcist of tbe spirits 
of the dead," the priest "who raises the Spirit of 
the dead," and the SKa'Uu, the " inquirer of the 
dead " * • (A. Jeremias, Bab. Conception of Heaven 
and HtU, p. 28). The argument, however, that 

* JemaisB tiliiMilf. faewsTw, euim Uwt tfc* Utmtars so (Sr 
ksowB to ns hss bo ezsiBpi* or tho * laqairy ol Uw doBcL* Tbs 
osss or wBs dUfsrwit, ter Otipifnssli coovsfswi wlkh Um 

Bks oos psrsoB with saothsrjsss furthsr cu). It is to bs aoSsd 
bsrs tbst ia Eik n** "1 irsbachsdBssasr Is rsprsssBtsd 

as iBoalrlv oT tbs TwAphlaa. which kmds wiHsrs re(srd ss 
lasKts oT sBOSstofi. (Sss f soT ths *Usb(sw*srttols)L 
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hu iMcn urged bj JtJitroir iap. cU. fmd 

othen, thftt the uune (Hebr 

prore* tliBit inquic^ of the dw4 inHepBxaljls 
froiq the v^ry notion of the iinrfEr woild thoi 
donigmitod, ia by no meana convincing j for the i 
root ihtj’al may ha oonacctod viLh skaaJ i 

thin ^ving to SAv^diu the meaning of 
' hoUowed ont Iplaffl' rather than Chat nf ^ ptace 
of inquiry' * (ane Itii. t. F.]it 

The ciAasfcal, anJ bO fir aoLitary, cloar inatanco 
of raining a deul person and oonversing adth him 
(analcigouji to (Jie fatuotiA Biblioal itmtance of Sanl 
and S^ael) ia that of tho hero Gilgamush and the 
flhaie of hw friend Eahani^ aa related in the 
cioimg tablet of the tiiigamicsh Epic. The bhip of 
Nergu himseif had to be obtained in order to 
wenro the desiied effect The of Kadee 
'^opened the hols of the earth, fmd let the uftiJUbu 
of Eabani ooiue forth out of the eanh like a 
¥iind' (GUgameah Epic, xii. col. 3, IL S7-&). The 
convoTBation of tbs two fnends tunas on the een- 
ditiou of the departed in the re^oos of Hsdes. 

Aa Donneoted with tbU part of the subject aniens 
may be mEntionod, Mr* R. C. Thompson, in the 
v:ork alraady referred to* writes as foLows:— 

" nni4 b«]l«( in tb« fh'nmni iplrlt hui laliisfjaed pqch s lw>14 
-nrci the As^r^luii that UwJ tvin wnt ta the kti^rth of 
e«(fiii:£air odKBi hum the snkuuu* ^ ™it « (bovt in m 
hcuH. Am m mk. It wv br£] to b* u ertl c«iu^ whsther It 
wBfl nwiolr 1 lUsnt Bpwitian or wbeUur it iibb<nd ar uttond 
fOIH WQldl br imitadi pmb» nqiDIlH. . . thlnut Tlmj; m 

bold 01 W the hjMds of oil jpect^ of ihh ettn ii that no rito 
ilisd ha raid to tboio until thir tun depurtod' L p xinr). 

To snm up r the evidmoe, so far as it gw, ahows 
dearly that even in bisterie times the onlt of the 
dead and elements of aneaetor^w'DrRliip formed* 
more or leHsduvtinctty, part of Babylonian religioea 
obserrancea, Aa regards deLficatron ef deoeaBed. 
anccatoiw, Baqrificee in the proper sense of the 
vrord, and fudtivala held in hononr of the dead, Che 
cloar evidence, aa was to bo eicp^cted, relates to 
the mliDg f&diiilies only. It may, by analogy with 
the rcligioiiB dovclopmcnt of other races, be asmnued 
that anoeator-worsbip and the colt of the dead were 
moro luevalent tn pte-historic tunes than later em 
Bet whether this cult was in very nneient tlm^ 
the only or even the chief religious wership of the 
Babylonians—whether Sumerians or i^mifdiw^ ot a 
combination of both—is qnite a different question, 
ft snrely is not impiiobabla that it wna but one 
among a variety Of culta, and that the vaiious 
nifiTtinu loeit the heavenly bodice* the sbonu* the 
Jightuing, and other powers of nature plav'^ at 
least aa great a part Ln the cadicat Bahnfdonum 
religion sa the wornhip of the dsparted. There is 
at any rate nothing hi the Bahyumian enlt to con- 
finn the theory of iTerbert Spencer, that anceiftor- 
worship wu tan sole originsi worship of hn m an tty, 
and that animism in its wider bczuk was develops 
out of it. 

IxnsATinia—'^a prlndgal Utpnteni sued hu bfes Ert. 
qaanllr qsieUd. Tta* put rakiLn^ m Uia aubjact la tlu 
ijrftaao adltloa ol Jaikgiw't JRtligtm 9 } Bulj/Utn-iM aiul 
Aityrim 1u4 not to hvid Wbta U» utEcIa wu wrluau. 
Ttw UEbilognphr sL til* mU of thas. cdhlbn wUJ oq dbubt bf 
the milwA. fa UtF qwiimUmi evEU Um 'Daacebt ol fifatu'' 
ud ms' Epic nr ULigasiBiii,' Jciiwn’B wlltlon [eahrukt'a Jf 17 

ri^huheaDfoUeirwt G. MAkCkdUotrm* 

ancestor-worship and cult of 

THE D^D {Celrie]*" The meagre data pre- 
scr^'ed ooucatnlng the Celtic religions contain iTtile 
evidence to show that the woiabip of anctttaiw 
prevailed in Gael or the British Isles. The general 
existence of this cni t thmughont Lhs Indo^Grenuanio 
peoples (see Schrader* JU^itxihsn der iiid^crtfinn^ 
ueiWiri Aitirtkwmivruif, Sfraashnrg, iPOl* pp. 21^ 
flS), however, rsndero it practically certain that 

■ JnnEnUiw X^Arn dftn Tndt, |i. 43 nsdoi ^ pile* cf 

dwmdon' (bwl lhs Bjnbiijin Mvla -oAH 
whk^ 1i« qubtH may natir ht a mus fum* OT ns^jJ^lu, 
ctynofoglita 


the Celt*, like the kindred stacka, warvluppod their 
anoestora. The Druids ore known to have taught 
not only immortaJity but uUo metempaychoeia 
ijCawar, tU BeIIo GaHtcot vi H ; Iincan* PAaritUia, 
r, Yet the only iMSHages which in any 

w'ay sanction the hypoLhCEoa of anc^tor-wrmliip 

are Cmsar* rfe BmIIo GaJiiatt vb 1&* and Fompoui'ac 
Mela, Cfnav^ra^ta^ iii. ID, Thn former anthoT 
stat^ that, * in ueepittg with the cult of the Gauls, 
fnnsrsJs mne magnincent and snmptnoiu* and they 
cost upon the pyre ail that they suppaae pleaEing 
to the living ; even animals and, a (mart tune OgOi 
slaves and dapendants who were evidcnfly espeei* 
ally dear to the deceased were burned with Qiem 
after the fanerel ritee ha*! been duly iierformed,' 
Pompoiiius adds that* in oomMsqnence □! tbe GsBiq 
belief in immortality, * they niirn and bnxy with 
the dead thingB proper for the liviiim^ and says 
that the human victims who were burned were 
eitbat mesisengera (like the slaves killed to caity 
tidings to a deceased king in Dahomey! fslthfiil 
retaiuers vrlio desired to oontlnus life in the future 
Madrid witli their patrono. It is qUBtlonabls, how¬ 
ever, whether nil this can be onestruod as anveutor- 
w^orsbip in the strict Bomie of the term, 

Loifis U. Gkar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian). — A- Anceator-wetabip, 
—Of ft develop^ luiceerer-worehip, like that of the 
Far East, there is la Ej^yptUn reliii^on little trace. 
Their knowledge of thwrlong history disposed the 
RgyptloKiS to xevero the memory of their umMstors 
and w« often hear * the time of ih* uu- 
eeeton' referred to with respect: soch-oxid.Buch 
n temple wu lehoilt 'u it hod been in the Lime 
ef the uceaton’ ; so wonderful a thing had never 
hnppned ^rince tbe time of the tuiceators,^ and so 
lortL The kitiga nataiaJly regarded their pre- 
deoesnorB in tbe royal line with respect, and ore de- 
piebed nmkmg offerings totheirnuneft,ftflatAhy>dos, 
^vtiere 8c:tL i. and bis son, the Prince Rames^ 
(afterwards Rameeea IL), offer inosiise hefute tlie 
two long lowa of CAitoachea, each uf which ocm- 
tains the name of a king whom ^tt pomildGred 
worthy of apteial honour. Incense ii being offered 
much Bait might he offered before Jspsjic^ lAiiL 
But Egyptum anccator-wotship went little farther 
than Uia, The ordinary j^nrsw did not specially 
vunerate the naniet of ms nnceators, Hs often 
oonintemnrated them* bnt naver as gods, except in 
00 far that every dead man wu a irod in th^ he 
* become Osiris.' But aa a proof of hia loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty* he vener&ted the ancisnt reyal 
names which his kb^ delighted to honour: at 
gakkkra we Gud a yirivate person, Toour* offering 
to a scries of kinga* nature, which \s nlmoflt 
IdfmticAl with that levsienced by S«U 1. at 
Ahydoo- 8iich Bstfl were purely commemorative. 
Seti I, did not regard his ancestere os gods becaojie 
they were hU ancestors, but bwauM, ss lunj^nt of 
Ejgypt, they had been gods * every king during 
hiB fife WBH the ' good god ' os the snccessor arid 
repreeentatjivc on earth of the Bky-gtKl Horus, the 
oldest imleref Egypt, Tanur reg^ed the ancicut 
kings as gods tor the same reason. Ha would 
nev^ have represeuted himself ollhrijig to the liAni 
of his owm ancestoiB os eoda, hecause they never 
hftd been gode^ nor did be regard them aa gods 
except in «o far me eoeh was an Qidria. 

Uairia-woishlp was not anceatur-worship. It is 
not prehftbla that the Egyptians regarded even 
Osiris, the great god of the ds»d* with, whom every 
dead man was identiflad* as a sort of original 
ancestor of tho race, in ji{dte of the belief that 
ho bad once reigned over Egypt on king. This 
Eubemcriatic view fs probably late, and was cer¬ 
tainly of locolorigin, psobaLly at Bmdris in the Delta 
(aee kIowJ. The oldsr Egyptians Lad feared tbe 
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maipcal power of the dead man, and regarded 

him aa a deity; every dead man waa Our^ So 
they worship^ him aa Osiria and in the form of 
tne god of the dead ; not under hia own name or 
in bia own ahape. Thna no real colt of anoeators 
aa goda under their own namea and in their own 
ahapee ever grew up in Egypt. To venerate one’a 
ancestora aa Oairiaes waa a very different thing 
from venerating them aa ancestor), filial piety 
demanded the mention of mother and father, per- 
hA|ie of mrMd'parents, on one’s gravestone; the 
son could put np a lieJ* in memory of hia parenta 
*na making their names to live npon earth.* Bat 
also conld a hrother make the name of 
brother or iiiater to live. Ko worship ia im¬ 
plied. 

Religious duty demanded the proper observance 
of certain ceremonies at the tomb by the hand of 
the 'servant of the ghost’ but these were 

not intended aa worship of the ghost; they were 
meant to ensure hia happy transit through all the 
terrors of the under world and the finm reunion 
of tho pvtA of hid body and nonl in tbo ooloitijd 
boat of the ann-god. Tne religioua texts inscribed 
upcm the walla of the tombs haul a similar signifi¬ 
cation. Th^ are all magical spells designed to 
keep the spirit of the dead man from hanu and 
Wandering; and to enable him, by means of formnlss 
asserting ^is divine dignity, to win his way past 
all opposition to his position as a god and the 
equiU of the coda. But no prajera are addreai^d 
to him aa a geo; and if they were, they would only 
be addressed to him as the god Osins, not as an 
anoeator-god jirotectii^ his fraily and tribe. Of 
thia oooception we find no trace in Egyptian 
religion, except the pMition assigned to Homs, 
who, like his father Oairia, had reijpied in Eg]^t, 
Md was the predecessor^ if not the progenitor, of 
its kings. But here again, as in the case of Oidxis, 
the IdnCT venerated their ancestor Uoma, not 
Ijccanae he was their ancestor and the footer of 
the monareby. but because he was himaelf one of 
the great gods, and waa also implicitly divine 
hecao.se be had been a king. 

Thus it wonld appear that the deification of 
every dc^ man, or rather hia identification with 
one particular deity, allowed no room for ancestor- 
worahip. in the true sense, in Egyptian religion. 
No doubt possible traces of it may be discerned 
hero and there in local beliefs, but in the m»in 
scheme of the national religion it had no place. 

B, Cult of the dead.—As has bera shown above, 
the deification of every dead man aa bim—lf the 
cod Osiris resulted in the absence of any regular 
form of ancestor-worship in Egypt. The dead 
man was venerated as Osiris, not as an ancestor. 
Originally, however, this 'Osirian* doctrine was 
not common to the whole of Egypt. It seems 
to have originated at iXodu or BusiriB, 'Osiris’ 
town,’ the modem Abuslr near Samanfid, in the 
Delta. Here Osiris, far back in the primitive period, 
must have been simply the protector-god of the 
local necropolis, as the cod Ptah-Seker. or Sokari, 
was the protector of the necropolis of Memphis, 
and Annbis. the jackal (confused at a very early 
period with Upoaut, 'Opener of the Ways,’ the 
wolf war-god of SiOt), was the protector of that of 
Abvdos. Annbis of Abvdos was also identified 
with a shadowy deity, Kbentamentiu, ' the Chief 
of the Weetemen^’ the latter being the dead, who 
were usually burM on the west bank of the Nile. 
^>*hother there was any idea among the primitive 
Egyptians that the Libyans of the western oases, 
who sometimes came within their ken. were the 
spirits of their dead in the West, and that the 
ruler of the dead was their chief, we cannot tell, 
hut it seems probable that it was so. Khent- 
ameatin, however, is never pictured, so we cannot 


what he was supposed to be like; he had 
already become identified with the jackal Annlia 
before the dawn of history. 

While, however, the protector of the necropolis 
of Abydos was reused os a jackal, because the 
jackal had his abode among the tombs and prowled 
aronnd them at night, so that the childlike mind 
of the pr^itive Egyptian, in fear of him as the 
ravager of the gmveyards, easily came to venerate 
him, and to desire to placate him by worsliip as 
its protector, the Memphite and Bnsirite gow of 
the dead w^ conceived of as dead men; in the 
northern view the dead were mied by the deai^ 
The fiusirite and Memphite deities, Osiris and 
Ptah, were closely related. Both were repre¬ 
sented as hn m a n mammies, the first carrying the 
whip and flail, emblems of sovereignty, and the 
^nd the symbols of power, sUbility, and life. 
If the legend of the foundation of Memphis at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty has a liistorical 
bu^ it may be that the resemolance of the form 
L that of Osiris is dne simply to the fact 

that the worship of Bnsiris had penetrated so far 
Bonthward at that time that, when the necropolis 
of Memphu was oonstitnted. its protective aeity 
w given a shape differing but UtUe from that of 
Osins. However this may be, the Osiride I'tah 
seems very soon to have come to be regarded as the 
g^ of the liv^ city of .Memphis rather than that 
of its necropolis, though his mammy form shows that 
he was origini^y a god of the dead almost identical 
with the Bnsinte Osins. Then he was conceived 
**«fri«ng his fnnetion of protector of the necro- 
pmu to the form of a dead and moramied hawk, 
ma(^ upon a coflto. Hence, perhaps, bis name of 
Ptah'Sekri, 'the ooflined Puh.’ The hawk was 
an ancient sjrmbol of divinity, and a dead liawk 
naturally symbolixed a dead god. Later on, the 
^nli^ Kabiric form of Ptah, which may really 
be older at Memphis than either the mummied 
man or the mummied hawk, and may, tndei^, be 
we original form of the city-god before the Osiride 
revered as ' I’tah-Socharis- 
Osuia. This triple name oombtoed Ptah, 'the 
TOtnned one,' and the Busirite Osiris proper, in one 
u » o 1 • ^^*®pbite necropolis (now known as 
that of Sakkkra, the village a'hose name is that 
of the ancient god). At Memphis this SocharU- 
form of Osiris wm never replaced by the regular 
Busirite form, which prevailed elsewhere to Egypt. 
Doubtlees this was because, at Memphis, Osiris 
was entirely identified with Ptah-Seker, while at 
Abydos he was totrudneed from the north and 
merely displaced Annbis, the latter preserving his 
name and individuality, and only c^tog his title 
of Khtniamentiu to hia supersedcr. 

Thus at Abvdos and everywhere else to Egypt, 
)it Memphis, Osins was figured to 
origi^ Busirite form, as wearing the royal crown 
of f**® jwt as the 

living Pharaoh was king of the living. Indeed, 
as has been noted above, an Eubemeristio view 
regarded him as a very ancient dead king, who 
now ruled the shades as he had once ruled the 
living, and his wife and sister, Isis and Nephthrs, 
as haring been his actual wife and sister in lue, 
who bewailed him as he lay on his bier after hia 
death at the hands of his wicked brother Set, 
the half-foreign deity of the wild desert. Gradu¬ 
ally the worship of Osiris spread southwards 
over all Eg^t, and at Siftt and Abydos the 
guardian wmf and jackal diminished into bia 
sons and servants, preserving their individuality, 
but ceding to him their local sovereignty. At 
Al^doe the title of KKentamfntiu did not finally 
pass from Annbis to Osiris till about the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thenceforward Abydos 
became the great oeotro of Oairis-worship, and 
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Biisiria d^EDcrsted into corajAmtiTB imimporti- 
P 4 io 0 ^ Tbfl otiI;]r THil riii'jLi at Abydoi u tbiO bwl- 
nTiurfj^fw o-f Okiu wai the DorthEm city of 
m thei Delta, oely a Jott mils cut of EiSKiria, 
trhero thfl eod bid at an bmIt period beoacne 
idcalifi«l inih the local iulmni -deity, n who 
was called '^lU of the Lord of l>sdu,' Bi-'ne^-dedj 
afterwaide pronomicBd Biadldi, Mindid, whetica 
Mendes and the tnCHlerEL Mcndld or ATodtd, It 
ia ancertajii whether the goat O’f Meodoa was 
originally a khI of the dead or not; probably he 
was not- The ‘LdwI of Dcdn,' whow 'soul’ he 
WH f^edji is, of cDDiaep Oslria- lord gf Basiiij, 
This title of JfiihDedit waa recognUed Ehifoogliout 
Egypt as one of the chief title* of Oslrb, and on. 
the steha at Abydo* It is alwa;p accorded to hini 
dde by side with the old appellatioa of the Abydons 
AnDbls, 

With the worship of Osiris went the peculiar 
docLrinea asHKiated with his cnJti the hellel In 
resarreetioni in the springiM af life ont of deaths 
which nude him n deil^y of renawad life as well 
as of death, and so Identided him with the j^teen 
com-bearing Nile land aa opposed to the wasMi 
desert* of nis brother Set; and, most important 
of all, the peculiar dootriae of the identification of 
erery dean oun with the cud, which became at 
a reiy early period the cardinal tenet of ^ypLian 
belief with regard to the dead. This Bmniite 
dogma waa held even under the Old Kingdom 
by OTcry Egyptian, and we may find his cretfo 
in this regard in the well-known ‘ 
formula of prayer for the welfare of the dead man, 
which appaui nn every aareopbagus, and on every 
stele or gravefTtone, and in which the goh whether 
An able *'011 tbs Serp^t-Mountain, Ixrrd of Sopa,' 
or Osiris, ' Lord of Dsdet, Khentamentia, Lord of 
Ab^os,^ is besought to give a * king's olToring'' 
of 'thooHuidi of flesh, fowl, and 
eTsrythiag good and pure on which fAa ynd thert 
liveth, to the ka of the yenerated N, the jni^fied.' 
Tbs venoratod and jnsttfisd dead man Is the 
then, tho deified Oeirii N in the tomb, though ho 
nu^ not deimitely be called * the Osiris N.* 

Even when ether deities were invoked to rire 
the elfering, as Aincn-Ra or Hathar in the The Dan 
necropolis oyer which they mJed, or Geh the gi3d 
of the earth and the Circle of the Nine Gods^ the 
dead man U stiU Oniis; he is not identified with 
Amen-EA, Bathor* or Geb, al though the fact that 
he is Oidru a not alwayi mentioned, On the 
tuhabtu (see Dsath akb the Dihtoral or the 
Dead [Egyptian]! ho is always called Osiris, and 
La Later times we find the formula definitely phrased 
thuii, ‘ May OiMfi , . , rave a kin^e eSering , , , 
to the Osiris N." Qriris is asked u giye an offer- 
Lng such as a king would give to hlmseLf, for every 
man wai himself. The dead man was ycDer- 
ated, therefereii not as the dead N, a god because 
be was a dead ancestor, but aa being one with 
Guris. fn this sense be was worshipped, and 
only in this semw may the Egyptians be mid to 
have pqa.fea8ed a cnlt of the dead. Their cult 
of the dead was the cult of Oinru, and it wa* to 
Osiris that the i^-ba, or 'iteryant of the ghost' 
(^nsnahy a near relative of the decesaedh made ths 
ofieriDgs at the tomb, ' Ecekiug to do honour to 
those there'' [a poUts periphrasia for the deadj. 
Thew ofleringis consist, in the woida of the yory 
interesting inscription on the stele pat up by King 
AMimes to the memory of his pandmother, Queen 
Tstarshera, "in the pouring of water, the offering 
npon the altar, snd the painting of the stole at the 
beginning of each sicssoii, at the Festiyal of the 
New Moon, at the feast of the month, the feast of 
the goingforih of the Sem-priest, the CeramonlBa 
of the Might, the Feasts of th* Fifth Bay of the 
Month, and of the Sixth, the /fab-feBtlval, the 


CTiz^-festLval, the feast of Thoth, the beginning of 
every eeanou of beavou and of eaTth’ 
flriginally, of wnras, these honours fsw Death 
A^TD THE Disposal or the Deap [Egyptian]] 
wore paid primoriJy to the Ua, or ^double,''of the 
decoased, which was supposed to voaido in the 
tomb, and, hod it not been for the nniversal 
sdoption of the CMrian doctrine, they would un- 
iloaModiy have developed into a regnlar form of 
anceetor-wonihLp, the kfi of each person ' thera' 
being worshipped as a god. We may perhapa 
oven say that heJore the general adoption of 
the OBirian doctrine, the acutberu Egyptianj 
did worship the bos of the dead, nr even tlie 
joAiu [see Death, *tt L We do not know how 
ancient the beliefs In the other siuritual porta of 
the dt^ man, Lha batf or sduI praper, nJid the 
JlAw, or Lnt^ligence, are. In any cssu, thnse other 
spintual portions af the man neyer warn specially 
yenerat^ They rei^tiired no siwtemincn, there¬ 
fore no oJferinCT were made to them, auch aa were 
mitila to the m- These oltoringa ware made by 
the membera of the family of the deceased peraons, 
whose naTnes were eommemoratod nn st^n?, to¬ 
gether with those of their living dcacendonto ‘ who 
moke tbair cLun? toliva upon eirtli* tw'oitiA renii- 
jcn fgi fa]. Several generations of the dead are 
often thus * made to live' on the atelmfse* Death, 
ETC. [f^gyptian])- The Egyptiui' cult of the dead 
amounted to no more than this. 

The wonbip of the supreme god of the dead, 
Otoiris himselff m apart from the ofleringa m^e to 
the IndividoflJ Osinsea, the dead, was lArrted on 
in the usual manner. He had two gfoat temple*, 
at Abydoe and BuHirlSf which disputed the poa- 
Huslon ef hia most holy relic, supposed to bo 
hia actual body ] and at Abydos he was supposed 
to be btiried in n tomb wmch, by a misunder- 
standina of a bieroglyph, was identified with the 
tomb of the early mdnsi^ Fler, the si^ of hia 
noma boiDg mlifuad as A'deuf, "chief, and ao 
identified with " Khimtainentiu.* He waB wor^ 
ahlpped aUo ns the ram st Mendes, and os the 
hnli Apia nnd in the Ks-hirie form at Mem- 
his. The temple at Abydoe was originally not 
IA In ite loweat atrata we find that his pre- 
dec^scr Anubi* is the wle deity mEiitiou«i, 
Later so, ea wo have e«en, Anuhos and his 
'brotber" Upnnut, the wolf of Sifit (the '^fak, 
eddu' of Diodoms}, scoompany him aa hia 'sons' 
and attendants, wolf waa originally sot n 

god of the dsad or of AWdos at all, but was a 
war-god, of whom the wolf was a good symbol, 
as tbe * opener of the ways' to the ^k. Bnt the 
kinihip of the wolf to the jackal soon caused 
Upneut to b* regsriled: also as a feUew.protoctor 
of the toTuhe with Anubis at Abydo*^ and in 
Inter time* he is excluMvely a god of the dead, the 
doable of Anubi*. Iris and Nephtbya^ with tbe 
child Boma, uatoimlty aixampanied ObMs from 
the Delta, where they also had their origin. Bat 
they did act come much forwaitL till a compan' 
tivcly Late period, when the triad Osiris, Isis, and 
Uarpocrates took the place of ths Theban triad 
Amen, Mnk and Khensu, which hod beooma 
somewhat disciiedlted eyerywhere ercept at Theluca 
after the end of the Tbobwi dominatioii, I>tiring 
that period Oeiiis hod degcDcrated from the pw^ 
tion of king of the dead to that of merely their 
judge j lui kingly functioua were usurped by 
Amen-Ed, the 'Theban ^klng of the godit' who 
daring the night was tnppoeed to sail m bin hoLsv 
bark through the ander world, gifinj! bight to the 
nfillts and accompanied by them in his eoara^ 
But in the Suite period Oaim not only letoiued to 
his poeltion Os kmg of the dead, hat become king 
of the living also, for he took tbo placa of Amen- 
Ril as aupieme deity oE Egypt, and: the whole set 
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of mjths connected with hi* onme and those of 

lau and Honu became the most important part of 
Effjptian religions belief. It was natora that 
thiB ahonld be so then, when the centre of politi' 
cal grarity bad shifted to the Delta, the onginal 
home of the Osirian re^on. Later the Memphite 
sacred bnll Apis, originallj the animal of Ptah 
bnL on aoconnt of toe oonfnsion of the city>goi 
with Socharis, also regarded as an incarnation of 
Osiris, came rery mnch to the front, and the 
Ptolemmo Egyptians erolred a GrEco-Egyptian 
deity, Sarapis (from Aiar-ffapi, Oams-Apis), ont 
of the old Osiris, whose name now disappears. 
Finally, in the Roman period, Sarapis becomes 
identified with the old Nnbian god of the dance 
and of music, Bes, and thb godling, the most 
disreputable of the whole Egyptian pantheon, is 
yenerated on the walls of ancient Abydoe as the 
sncoessor of Osins, of Annbts, and of primeral 
Khentamentin. 

—llsapsro, .tihsU* 6t wttftJkotoffU t( d'art/U- 
IL PPL 10. ssa sad pamum ; Edttsrd Meyer, 
iM bterkaetoBS der KulU too Abydoe uod die KMasnotra 
SchsksheMUr to JlgwptiieAt X^iUtkn/t, sB. (U&X W-I07 
[wtui t«|s«d to Um orfffto sod reistfoni of the Oelriu docCrtoe, 
and Um historT of AauMs sad Uposat]; Bndspe, Bitt. Kg. L 
p. U ton Um idestiflcstioB of the ’^‘Tomb of U Abydn); 
Petrie. Ahfdtt tf. (on the temple of OUrte there]; Carres sod 
Gsrdlaer to Abpifoe UL too the etsle of Tbtoibwsl; HsU to 
BSBA, Jso. IMS (os the ^tfen-di^^Crp tormals, etsi Oeaer* 
sDy, oa the colt of the deed, the works of Bmln. Broum, 
sod Wtodemann os BcypCisa ist%iaft. 

H. R. IlAlX. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Fijian).—The Fijian dirinities fall 
natnrally into two dirisaons—the Kalou-vu (* Root 
gods') and the Kalou~y<tto ('Spirit gods,’ •.«. deified 
mortals). There is mnch truth in Waterboose’s 
suggestion that the Kalon-m were of Polynesian 
origin, m^ed into Fiji by immigrants from the 
etM and impoeed upon the conquered Melanesian 
tribes in addition to their own pantheon of deified 
ancestors; and that Ndengei, who was undoubtedly 
a Mela nes ia n ancestor, was adopted by the imnu- 
KTMitA, u the Etrnscan gods were by toe Romans. 
Tbo Fijian's belief in iua own tribal dirinity did 
not entail denial of the gods of other tribes. To 
the Hebrew propheU the enlt of Baal-peor was not 
so much a false as an impious creed. In giving 
their allegiance to the chiefs who conanered them, 
it was natural that the Fijians shomd admit the 
anpremacy of their conquerors’ gods, who, by 
giring the victory to their adherents, had proved 
themselres to be the more powerful. Wainna, the 
K^t war-god of Rewa, is said to have drifted from 
Tonga; uid his mieat, when inspired, gave his 
^wm in the Tongan language. The Rewans 
had given the chief place in their pantheon to the 
god of mere visitora. 

First among the Kalon-vn was Ndengei, primarily 
a god of Rakiraki on the north coast of Viti Lorn, 
but koosrn throughout Fiji except in the eastern 
islands of the Ian group. This god, evedring from 
Uie ancestor and tutelary deity of a jointtemily 
into a symbol of Creation and Eternity in serpent 
form, is a connterpart of Jupiter, the god of a 
Latin tribe, inflated with Etruscan and Greek 
mytli until be overshadowed the ancient world as 
Jnpiter Optiroos Maximns. Ndengei and the per¬ 
sonages associated with him are proved by ^e 
earliest myths of their home on the Ra coast to 
have been mortals deified as the first immigrants 
and founders of the race. If the Polynesian gods 
wens originally deified ancestors, their deification 
took place at a period so remote that their deacend- 
anta eannot be identified. 

Ancestor-worship is the key to the Melanesian 
system of government. The Fijian’s conception 
of human authority was based npon his religion. 
Patriarchy, if not the oldest, is certainly the moat 


°*1^**TV ■^P® wrhich the religious instinct of 
primitive man would crystallite, i^t there was 
the family—and the Pacifio islands were probably 
peopled hv single familiea—ruled abaoInteJy by the 
father, with his store of traditions brougnt from 
tho land from which he came. His sons, Icnowing 
no laws hut those which he had Unght th^ 
planting their crops, building their bats and their 
caacM under his direction, bringing their dUpntea 
to him for indgment, came to trust him for gnidiuce 
™ of ^Eeir lives. Suddenly he left 

item. They coold not believe that he, whose anger 
they had feared but yesterday, had vanished Ime 
flame of yesterday’s fire. His spirit had left 
1^ body; yet somewhere it most still be watching 
them. In life he had threatened them with ponish- 
roeut for disobedience, and, even now, when they 
did the things of which he disapproved, punishment 
was sore to follow—the|cropa failed ; a hnnicana 
unroofed the hat; floods swept aw’sy the canoe. 
If an enemy prevailed against uem, it was becaose 
they had ntttlected him; when the yams ripened 
to abundant harvest, be was rewarding their piety. 
In this natnral creed was the germ of government. 
Each son of the dead father founded his own 
family, bat still owed allegiance to tho earthly 
represenUtire—the eldest son—in whom dwelt a 
portion of the father’s go dh e a d. Generations 
and went; the tribe increased from tens to hun¬ 
dreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who 
carried in his veins the purest blood of the ancestor, 
was venerated almost like a god. The ancestor 
was now reg^ed as a Kalon-vn, and had his 
temple ^d his priests, who became a hereditary 
^te, with the strong motive of self-interest for 
keeping his memory green. Priest and chief tacitly 
agreed to give one another mntnal sapport, the one 
by threatening ^vine pnnishment for nisoMicnce, 
the other by insisting upon r^nlar ofihrings to the 
temple. 

T^t the cult of a common ancestor pennsted 
for many generations is shown by the enstom of 
tawm, which means literally 'sprung from the 
same root,' Le, of a common origin. It is applied 
to two or more tribes who may live in different 
i sla n d s , speak different dialects, and have nothing 
m common but their god. They do not necessarily 
interma^; they may have held no intercourse for 
generations; each may have forgotten the names 
of iU chiefs of five aerations bswk, the site of its 
ancient home, and the traditions of its migrations; 
and yet it never forgeta the tribe with which it is 
tauou. Members of that tribe may run riot in its 
village, slaughter its pigs, and ravage its planta¬ 
tion*, while it sits smuing by, for the spoilers are 
iu brothers, worshippers of a common ancestor, 
and are therefore entitled in the fullest aeoM to 
the 'freedom of the city.’ Sometimes the bond 
can be traced back to its origin, the marriage of 
the daughter of a high chief with the head of a 
distant clan. ^ Her rank was so transcendent t^t 
she bronght into her hnsband’s family a measore 
of tho godhood of hor oncestoTB, and oor dooceod* 
Mt* have thenceforth reverenc^ her forefathers 
in preference to those of her hnsband. Generally 
the bond is so remote that the common ancestor 
is knosrn by the name of an sninml or of a oatnral 
object, and the fact that his worshippers msy not 
eat the a nim al suggests a trace of totemism of a 
bygone age. In su^ cases a yonng band from an 
overcrowded island may have cr ossed the water 
to seek wider planting liuids. 

Among the Viti Le^ tribes of Melanesian orif^ 
there was a peenliar ancestral enlt known as tM 
mhaki, primarily devoted to a thanksgiving for the 
first-fruits and to initiation. The rites were held in 
rectangular stone eoelosnres, called nanm ('bed,* 
Le. of the ancestors). These were boilt eioae to 
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the gTRvw of dewd cbielii. iiilia wdni invoked_t« 
fthoiver b]«Hiiog9 on tbe tribu u teretiionieii vhich 
degenoraW in to orpw of a Mtxaal clinruter. The 
rite.=i ^rene wd to h&ro Loen introdnced by t^o 
Did men who ware found wknderlog on the een- 
phD;e^-«traii^i9 cast tm ^ the ma, for they eonld 
not Hpe&k a wofd af Pblfkn. The initiate were 
Ewom to Hcrecyj and the peeaiifiiity of the dtee 
wu that LailintM mcmbeni of tribes with whom 
the otrnen of Uie fuin^ happened to be at wm: 
might attend the rita unhamied^ and mroke the 
aid of ^piriita from whom they were not themBoIvea 
doKeoded. 

The Fijiana bad a welbpeopled mythology of the 
after life. The apirita of the deM baa neither 
templea nor prieate, for, aa they left the IiTing 
namoleated, tbe llTiog were not called apon to 
make propitiatory aacrihcea to them. They were 
kept juive by the prof<^tonal ^tQiy'tetieia» who 
leTivcd ibem. after fazLciBbi, when men^e thonuhtFi 
Weris directed to the myirtery of death. I n a l^d 
where every etfanger ia aa cnemTi the idea of the 
naked sbade^ tamed ont fiieodleBi into eternity 
to find bia own way to Bolotn^ oonjnred up imageii 
of the perila that beact the lone wayfarer on earth, 
and tba abode was made to ran Uic gauntlet of 
(fends that w^ete the Luciaruatione of sneh perile. 
Though the stoi^' of the oonJ'a last jeorney asT^ 
inoutlLbOj. the details w'ere filled in by each tribo to 
niit its giAgraphieal positiDia There waa generally 
a^tcr to crofifl, and a ghootly ferrynum whO' treated 
his ^Assengena with acant coqrtesy+ There w'aa 
(rliDOtHScatLejnF who stonsd thi^ ah^e, and l^teed- 
spear who impaled him. Goddeuies of frightfal 
aspect peetod at him and gnushed their teeth; 
Ravunvu, the of murder, full upoa him t the 
IVisniiisser sifted out tlie reeJi dead from the trance- 
smitten I fiohcT'fienchi entangled oowtirds in their 
net; at evcTT tom of the J^ong Roaii there was 
aomo molovoiunt being to put the shade to the 
onlcul; so lliAt none Nt Wto warriors who had 
died a Tiulent death^the only sure HtaifpOTt to 
BuJutn—pB/^aed thronch nn-’^athed. The shades 
of all VLti Levu and the evntigaoua Ldanda and of 
a Large port of Vamm Levn toot the nearest road, 
either to the dwdliug of Ndengei or to Naitliom- 
botbombD, the ' jamning - off ■ placcv' in Bua, and 
thenoe pe^sed over the wnteni ocean to Hnlotu, 
the hiruk;p^**™ iho race. No belief was more 
natural for a priiultlve people thao that the land 
of which tbeir fathers had told them, where the 
air Was wsirmcr, lha yams larger, and the soil 
more fraitial, was thn goal of their spirits after 
death. 

'When a chief died, hii body wu washed and 
ahrouded in bark^rlotb. A wnkle^o tooth wiis laid 
on hU breast to throw nt the gboetly [umilanus 
tree. _ If be bit the mark, he sat down to wait for 
his wife, who be now knew wonldj be atrangled 
to his inanes; but if he mimed, lie went forward 
w'eepiDg, for it proved that she hod been uafaitliful 
to him in life. His tomb became his shrine. A 
roof was hnilt over it to protocl bim from the 
Btm and the rain, Kara roota and cooked food 
were laid upon it, that his spirit might fo^ apon 
thoir spiritual eor^nce. And with ej^ presenta¬ 
tion, prayers for bis ^toction were repeated, 
indolent or ignoble ebiefs were soon forgott^, and 
in times of profy^erity the grass began to grow rank 
even over ue Kne!; of a doughty and masterful 
chief, but at the lust breath of advci^ty his tomb 
WU" esrefnlly weeded, and the o^eiin|n beciune re- 
gulor. Some member of tho priestly family woold 
then become posssasod by his spirit, and wonld 
jjqa«ak oracles In a higli faUetto. The process of 
evolution from the tomb to the temple wunld now 
b« ve^ short. The pecnliarity of ancestor-woTvlilp 
In Fiji is that men worshippw not tbeir own, hot 


their chief's oncCTtors, to whom they tlicmselves 
might have hot a ■l ender blood rolatiouahip. 

B,vsxi, TiiOHsk^K. 

ANCeSTOR-WOaSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Hebrew).—The Latest portions of 
tlis Ilehnsw Cuon are, ronghly speaking, con- 
tomwrory with the earlier Jewinn apocryphal 
wiitiuj^j bat it will for tbe present purpose be 
cuavsiitcnt to include the evidence of all the 
eauDnrcsl wiirings of the OT unilef the heading 
' Hebrew,' and to reserve the data foond in the 
OT Dpocrypli^ the Talmud, and other IntoT works 
for tna ^Jewish' aection of the subject here dealt 
with. l*robable dates of later Senotures quoted 
La the socrian will, however, tisunJly m given. 

The qumtion of anosstor-woramp aiuong tbe 
ancient Hebrevn has boau much dLsoost^ In 
recent times, the most systematic treatise on the 
affirmative side so far wing^ Friedrich Scbwally'a 
J^dj- Leben rtocA dtrA Tode (Ciesson, l^), which 
in the mittn follows the views previoualy lud down 
by Stade ami Oorti|sofl tho literature at the end), A 
dcciaividy negative answeT is nven in iHr AAihH' 
JtWf tu f/rre/id^m r«rmu by Carl GrUnaKn 

(Holla, KKW), who, \%hilst utUiiii^ tho argumentsi 
advanced in J, Frey's Ted-, vjui 

SiiitJikuIi in odfsa lifutJ (Leiprig, ]SS9>, attempta 
to OEtabliah hls thesis on a more eclentific h(^ 
tfiaa had boon demu before. This divergency of 
vloWB rcsts^ of course, not so much on quoflUons of 
fact aa On dlverisD modea of interpreting the many 
refert^uoea to the departed foiindf in the OT, The 
Hebrew Smlptares liavc, thanka iiaitly to the 
relaJtion they bear to oil phases of liie. Bird p^ly, 
no deubti, olan to the judgment oiuphatlcallj 
prohounc^ by Jahwiam ou uther cults, preserve 
for ua a fjir larger number nf details connected 
with mourning and cognate tuattets than have BO' 
far come to li^it in the LuBcriptions nf HabyJonls 
and Asayrin. It is highly probabln, however, tbit 
a oommun stock of idw undcrllt^ both thcH 
branchm of early Semitic holiehr ond omitoms ? for 
it is becoming mote and more dear that pie- 
Mi>!iulc Hebrotsm was thoroughly roote^l—not by 
borrowiuig, bnt by original alfinitliia —in the widely 
j<.p[ead trwitiona of tlie g^cral SetuiLli!] family. 

This branch af the snhjeet Will be treated under 
the foUowtog heads 1 (1) Translation to heaven; 
(2) Tcraphku; (S) SacrificeA and oncrlnra to tha 
dead; (4) Sanctity of graves; (S') Mourning 
customs ; (fi> Levirato law ; (T) Laws of unclean- 
nees; (8) Kecroiuancy. 

1 , TnnslaiicKi to heaTen-— Ddfication, if the 
term were bora aliowed atall,^ oonid not pDe&ibly 
mean tbe same in the religion of Jsdia'eh an 
in the polytheistic ^hylonisn religion ; and 
yot it seems impoosiblo to resist the couolu^on 
that tbe translation of Enoch. leeaitded in Go 
originally balotiged to the same chun of helicfi! aa 
tho traiisference of tho Babylonian Sit-oapishtin 
to the society of the gods. It has already been 
remark^ l of ‘Babylonian,'^ art. abtne) that 
Sit^naprahtin is In reality a oombiDAtian of the 
Biblical Noah and Enocn ; or, more probaldy, 
Noah end Enoch represent a splitting up of tbe 
one original peisonaliiy of Sit-napisbtlEL However 
tois may be, Enoch, Like Sit-napnsbtin, was spared 
death and the doaestit into Sheol, which are tbe 
eotmnon fata of mortals; and tbe legitimate 
meaning of the phrase ' Kloliiin took him ^ ia 
that be was troMerred to a conditimi of clow 
OHwciationi with tbe Deity. Under the Jahwiatio 
System ol religion this would mean that he joined 

* Thfl aSB dtlH t«m lulzbt hvid JuittAa<J bj rbc 
^oasjiicilHl totfwfftwvtcrfSuwt in 1 H bat it to Ibem 
usd obIiV^ tlw wlt^ d kndciT. WlwLbBC alatam - ' Ibv dwd ' 
to li sn to n^ry pdmbt/n!. Tbs (Cm st djriAcatfan or stonb 

deUhsUoa Js^ hwertr, ItnpUed la a r- n~ like Pb tboufa 

otoUni to Uuem iMeU of ifa« IMnf. 
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thecom^KUi^of angdio being* (cherubim, *eraphim, 
etc.) which in prophetic imagery * (see I* 6 ; uk 1 
and 10 ) Kirroanded the throne of Jabweh. 

Another clear instance of the translation of a 
mortal to the company of bearenlT bein^ without 
having died and gone down to cheol, is Elijah,! 
who passed from earth to heaven in a whirlwind 
12 K 2^^); and a veiled example of transference to 
heaven immediately after death (».«. without 
having previously gone down to Sbeol) is, accord* 
ing to fUbbinie tr^ition (see Dtvt. Rabba, xi. 8 ), 
contained in Dt 54*, where the burial of Moses is 
apparently stated (nee Driver, m loco) to have been 
undertaken by Jahweh Himself. Viewed in the 
^ht affordea by the translation of Enoch and 
^jah, it seems likely that the Midrashio state¬ 
ments of the high favour accorded to Moees t are 
based on a tradition of great antiquity. 

Different (roia the sbove-asiacd tnstsiKV, hen s a ss poinUa* 
to sa saU-JshnMc stiatta n of bsllcf ia driflostioa oc sou- 
tmVmlhM, is U CS**, where Um supreaiscr of Jahweh k 
emphaetrsd hr ths artnilMinii made hjr Uw prophet on hk own 
bohalt or on that of the nattoa, that * Abrahani knowoth ns not, 
and Israel doth sot ackoowlodye oa.* The ckar interenoo k 
that Abraham and Isra^ lor Jacob) were, as the departed 
an c estors ol the race, rtfardod. bjr at anr rat* a portion of the 
nation, as totelarv dotues who Interested th ems elves faa the 
oooditloo of the peopie, and on whom one eoold oaO for 
saoDour in Umee ol oietreestwei,e-p., Cbepae, The /VopAeein 
o^ /ssioA, I* food, and Lott words ; Ed. Merer,) Dio IsrmoHtom 
mwd iArt .VedthenfebrnM, 190S, p. B6 )l The kUae conosetsd 
with ths term 'Abraham's bosom' used In ths parahio of DIvm 
and Losams (Lk ISWO) nrajr not nafairir bs regarded as a 
development tram the deiflesatloa of Abraham l^kd in the 
Imlanic pamap* ipioted (see R. Wlnterhotham, *Tim (^tos of 
Phtber Abraham,' In ffjpaeUor, MM, B. pp. 177-180) 

a. Teniphim.—It has been suggested (see, «.y., 
Stdiwally, op. eit. ik 35 ff.; CbAiies, Bockatolom, 
p. 21 ff.) that the Teraphlin, of which pretty fre¬ 
quent mention b made in the OT, were originally 
images of ancestors. But there is, so far, nothing 
to prove the correctness of this proposition. The 
word itself is of oncertain origin, ^hwally's sug¬ 
gestion that I'cnipAim comes from the same root 
as Rephaitn (' shaaes ’) fails to recommend itself on 
philoiomeai or other grounds. Savee | connects it 
with a mbylonian word tarpu (* ghost % Perhaps 
equally admissible would be a connexion with tne 
EtUopic terdf (pL Urd/dt), which among other 
meanings has that of oxcdUwtiay pnutantia. The 
plural feraphim in the sense of exeeilentim would 
then be analogous to that of Etohim in its original 
plural hignitication, but it would at the same time 
afford no clue 5 as to what kind of exalted beings 
it represented. From 1 S 19“* *• (where Miohal 
employs Termphim to personate David on a sick-bed) 
we learn tliat the word was in the plnral form used 
to denote a single image (thns^ lending itself, like 
Elokim, to a pltiralu maieatatu). The same pas¬ 
sage shows that it bore a Imman form, bnt this fact 
by no means demonstrates its identity with an 

* These prophetk idee* were prohsbty grocuMud oo nueh 
esHkr amdes of rsHyUsm ooatemptsiioa. laskh sad fliekki 
seed onlr her* glvea s speckl Jshwktlc aakh to eertaia mot* 
or lem knows forms of Dma* tmacerp. la the oss* of BstkM, 
the taWqeBfw of hk Bsbjkmlsa wmoamliBga k rieeity die- 
osrnihle. 

t Chsrice (ffscAafcMpy, p. Sd) regards the usaststhm of 
Euoch sad Etijeh ss s oiip preparsioty to tbs highsr doctrlas 
of tbs soul drrcloMd by Jshwkm; hot sn saeJogoos higher 
hsittf probehly exhted sko ssMOg tbs Bshrlonkas (sss A. 
Isinsilis rtfmsd to ia 1 1 of BshyloBlsa art.) Ths tiwlitiaa 
regarding Eaoch Is, tooreor e r, in aJi prohahOity tar too sariy to 
fan >ti with Chailso*s thsory. Ths troth sssias to bs that 
direiss tbrocks and bcUefs sxktsd stds by kds amoog hoCb tbs 
Babykokas aad tbs aackot Hsbrews. 

{ In tb* Hidiaab r efe r red to, as ako ekewhere, the spirit of 
Moses k —id to bare been sspanUd tram ths body, not by tbs 
latsrrention of tbs angel of dsatb. hot by a kks of Jahweb. 
launsdktely after deeth he was p m o s d onder the tbroa* of 
glory amidst cbsniblm. 

I Thk iBtertnos ftrom It 8S« k of oour^ todspamtet of 
Ed. MsyWa geoaral thsory ngaidfaic tbs origiasl divlntty of 
sooM of ths patriarchs. 

I 8ss On /. Hrfc- ktn.. s.n. _ ^_ __ ___ 

n It wo^ bs too veutorasoms to hast a thsory on ths raot- 
msaabw ol the Ethkplc verb Cm^ .• raKgimm sssa ssl^sri, BO 
— It reirr to ths oocrtlsusd azktcnos of ths drparted. 


sncestrsl figure.* In Jg IT* 18”**, at any rate, the 
Teraphim cannot denote a mere family deity, hut 
the national God (Jahweh) Himself; for the image 
there spoken of belonged ^t to an Ephraimite a^ 
then to Danitea, with a Levite as ministering priest 
in both cases (see the emphatic reference to a 

S eneral cult in 18’*). Nor does the testimony borne 
y 1S19 to the fact of the Teraphim having formed 
part of the usual equipment of a weU-to- 4 U> family 
['observe the Teraphim,' Charles, op, cit. p. 22J 
necessarily Imply a connexion with ancestor-wor¬ 
ship ; for It is quite as likely that the national God 
Himself was thus represcntiM in houses of private 
famUie*.t Still leaa decisive is the consultation of 
Teraphim as oracles (with the sanction of the pre¬ 
valent religion, as, e.g., Hoe 3* ; or without it, as, 
n.g., 2 K ^**); for Juwch Hiuisolf or any other 
duty could thus be consulted. 

The £{sAim balot* whom e Ilabrsw s er r s nt who wkbsd to 
rameia psmtoelly la hk masferli servios wsa brooght. In ooa- 
nsxlon with tbs osrteMny of having hk aar piercM with an 
awl at hk master'a door t CRx S1*X bavt ako bean rvgtjdsd 
by a aumbsr of acbolan as Inmges it anoekon aad IdmUflcd 
with ths Tcrspbbn. Tbs momsatary fixing of tbs servaat'a aar 
to hk smployer's door looks, iadsed, like 'admksioa to tbs 
lamlly oon with aQ its cbligmtkms aad prirflms.'l aad it k 
from thk oonsMsfatkm that the idsa of anc e s tra l gods (or an 
aaosatral god), b siw g bars r s p rssen t sd by JfioAtm, dsrivm tu 
Btieagtb. But osrtma tbs cooctusloa k not; for tbs tnttlary 
deity of tbs Cunlly need not neoeaaanly bs aa ancestor, a^ niay, 
la (set faa has alnndr bsso rsamrkedA be tbs aaUooal Ood Blm- 
sslf. bar k it oertain that Lmagm of any kind an ben meant; 
for the term JfloAfae may boar the mrenfng of 'jadgm' (cf. Gx 
Sgr.an (Ew. w.aa^ Ud see LXJC, DIQaiaiia aad the 
Rabbinkjal (Joauneatarim. in toeoy, and tbs piertdag of tbs car 
m^ hare beea a symbol of ebedknos (for tUustnUasn, sss 
Dlirmana. fa foes) If. bowevsr, tbs XleJkim la Ex U* were 
laugm of aaoastocs, aitbsf tbs Mosaic kcklator most bare Mt 
ao antasraokm between Jabwkm aad this form of the anocetral 
cult, or the images most at the tkn* in nueetlon bar* oome to be 
rcgajrded ss npreeentaUvm of Jahweb lilnisrif. Oa tb* former 
si^poeitioa tb* omhaioo of tb* JUokim in tbs parslM Deataro- 
Bomio passage (IK IftlviS) would point to a later effort made 
to ellnuaat* the xa ces tra l idm from tbe osrnaooy. Oa the 
ktter suppoeiUon tb* De u teroaomkt would have aimed at 
discarding Images gsaeraHy (ersa of Jabweh illmacl()| 

There reniAin two references in the OT to 
Teraphim in oonnexion with non-Israelites, namely, 
the stealing of Laban’s Teraphim by Rachel re¬ 
corded in Gn 31, and the oonsullatton of Teraphim 
by Nebuohadnezzar mentioned in Exk 21** (t^. 
T.*>). Prom the fact of the apparent common 
worship of the Teraphim by Hebrews, Aramieans, 
and Babylonians, the oonrlusion has been drawn 
that Moestor-vronihip mnat be meant (see Sebwaily, 
ep. cit. pp. 36, 87); for it would, so it has hem 
argued, be difficult to find another cult that 
paaaeaaed the international character implied. 
Another such basis eonld, however, be easily 
imarined (any of the great powers of nature 
wotud indf^ satisfy this reemirement), and it is 
furthermore poesible that the Teraphim (especially 
if the general meaning, exeelUntwe, be adopted; 
see above) representeu different kinds of deities 
among different nations. In the case of Ezk 21** 
there Is also the possibility that the prophet merely 
expressed Nebuchadnezzara manner ot consulting 
oracles in terms of Hebrew speech, and that 
* ‘nMsrgnmsotUMUsasiicsatvsl ImsgsBmslbsrs bs sxdoM 
by tb* vary fact of Deviirs fina adbereoc* to Jsbwcb ( Cben ss^ 
foe. rit.) b not sufllelenUy coavtsoliig, for e certsia degrs* « 
vsoerwtioa paid todspsrted forefstben may b* oompatlbl* 
wltb moootbefsm or (as ia David’s case) with bsaotbelam. 

I Fbr UtustfwUoM, sss Or aa kss n , sp. oO. |x Ml. 

I Tbk iatsrprsUUoo goes with the tbsoiy Ibat tb* EklM 
were boaesbold gods: if (sss (artber oa) Jnait*B art maant, tb* 
door or doorpost woold be that ol tbe aanotoery or court wberw 

HMJT Ml* 

• So(3iarka, foe. off.; it would, howrvw, br mora correct to 
onit tb* wvd mU from tbs ssnteac*. The 
atm oontlBOsd ia tb* status of a drpoodsnt. aod fall kyat of U>* 
privik g ss of a sou ot tb* boM (rxoept, prrbap^ ooder ipeeial 
dreumstaaosa, wbea tbar* ww*ao ««i “f?.?® ^ 

I If ludges were mesot JSdm 

Dsateroooaikt lakht have 

tbalsense havtoigbsoamsobeokW. altbougb It might be ar yd 
«!..« cA^Artimwo^ is that case have beau e mp lo y ed ia- 
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TemttMm la tho usehI OT meamug of lha ffond 
Wfrire not Uttmllj by biin. 

1l WOdlt! ieDm, tiiHrefom^ tlmt sa f&r we b&vc no 
clcAT liulic&tilDd u t<<> Tbikt dtdty or dcIUaa tha 
Tfiraphiid. npresantML All tlmt. can b« ontd U 
tlurt tb«j may ori^alJy hava bi^n imagaa of 
anccitorsti and tha ucrt of thair bairicg t«eii lin 
nmny awoa at least} hoasebold ^oda would be In 
oonjKknaoee with the ids^ tbou^li it oamipt be 
addaced ju a proof of ita oorrectn^«eu 

3. SacTi5{::ea and aflerLO^ to tbt dead.— An a 
dear reference * to tbo OiffeTIDB of food to the dead 
Dt may be daiined : t£e tithe-^ver there 
maltu the fdUowtny declaration: '£ have not 
eaten thereof in my monnilnffr neither have I put 
away thereof betnf nudetuti iwr ^itmi then^ to 
tiCsiuf.’t Oort, Btade» Schwaily, and otheiB aee 
In thifl decLar&tion a prahibition (and therefore an 
evidenee of the custom} of woriScial oGTeiini^ to 
tbe deadp underetaiidijig the text to mfiin that thq 
tithe eacied to Jahweh waa not to be perrorted to 
idolatrous practices conoecUd vHth the werahip of 
the dead; hat the general hnxiitj^ of the entire 
dedaratioa enp^jieste only the provision of etuten- 
once. The evideuce for jsacn£oes cSereti to the 
dead mnirt there/oie rest on other grounde [eee 
filler oaj. The faet^ however, that every single 
tithe-giver hod to mate the etatenieiit in ouBatfon 
prevQK that the prsjcttce of feeding the dendp or 
a strong dispoeition tewarda it^ was wide-spread 
among the people^ and peihape also in the higher 
grad^ of aociety. 

This is one of Lhe indicatianH ehowing that the 
ancient Hebrew# shared with their ^hylooian kins, 
man the belief in the oontinnonce of the biunan 
]>erBoaality after deathp and in ita of atisten- 
MOfl in 8heoI, the Hebrew equivalent of the Baby- 
ionian dShti'dfu or Ardfu, Hat whilst in Babylonia 
and Assyria the early cnstonLa ocnuicctod wiu the 
belief were allowed to floniiBb by the dde of the 
State lellgmiuar Jahwism ftrove with oil ltd might 
to Auppre^ ^em. in u WBOsaire it sneceeded; 
hat popular ideas are not easily rooted nut, and 
iho practice continued for a oonsiderabEa period of 
Lime in dilTereut pam of the countryn, The various 
and partly coofticting rcferunoe« to tbs dead mat 
within tbo or an laj^ly to be explained by this 
conflict of Jafawism with the ancient ndt and the 
fr^uant raerndc^cenn of heathen ideas in all their 
anginal force. That, howeverp -Jahwism mado #ub- 
stuitULl progitsas in the coorae of timoj is shown by 
the fact that dohwehp who was originally only a 
territorial £^, gradnaliy acquired authority even 
u™r Bheolp as is evidan^^ by His power of bring, 
dead from the undHr world mentiouad m 
1 3 i? (hardly later than t 700 mcL [Bnverjtp and 
the belief in Hi# presomce there recorded in 
Fa 130“ (close of Pertdim aga [CheyneU There is 
here unther point of contact wi^ the (probably 
ILkea-iss later] Babylonian belief which regarded 
Matdnk and other deities u ‘raisers from tlm 
dead^ Isee I t of ‘Bahyloaion ‘ art); but the 
chief interest of the Iks iu the alow bnt 
•une prepamtiou for tha higher Hebrew doctrine 
of nionDthekm and tha later Jewish belief in 
the resnrrectiou u taught in ^ 12 (probably 
Maccabcean} («ee Cboiioap 1^. cif, p. 132 paartntb 

Of direct evidoncs for the prcseulatian of aacri- 

ScftwnUT's <*p, p. SJI] to o ainat-ii e Jei IBT Iniff 

pui erUEocM ts rbe olfcii^ of mstsBuioB, snil tr«B or 
idfu to the deed, it Be4 oonriiKiEi# (ih Ozosiiun, op^ 
p. utn; bqt <0 ^ (uitanuUA i# eoBovnod, tbt etlde^ oi 
m ta ariEEs aultldnL 

f DHtot (iSi doei iwt betwoen the clkiimy of Udi 

nwlefttir ud thAi ot ‘/&r the dead * which mig^L lh« be 
to Twf«r to tmicral KputB offend to the toMdnow 
tnnd^ Bat Uh phriH would hsidfr N lutanl In Ih^ eeaib 

Aiiuic|rtlMi BshUsIc oommEiitotoi-ep Aonhsiq ItmEinraflwnced I 

wi klolateoui tfltoBtiDQp latnxtucms [his cipkiutlscL hr ' sad | 


I ftciol ofTeringa to the dead then is not much. The 
' reference to a family sacri^oe in 1 5 2CP Is not 
ODDctuslve; for although there is much to be said in 
favour of the idea that the blood-relatiooship with 
an aricestral god lay at the boBO of ffuch a family 
oSbring,' it k oonooivable that a deity othar than 
amaestm was iu the cose mentioued the ohjeat of 
c»3inmnq. werohlp (MO whot has bean sold in | a on 
die family dej^). The treasunci found in the 
oepolchre of King David fJoa. Ani. 3 tiJi. viiL 4 , 
XVI. vli 1 ; BJ 1. iL 51 p and doabtless alon in thoee 
of othot kings, may orijnInaLly have had the char¬ 
acter of a saai^cuJ orTering (Schwally, cit, 
p. 2i]; hut ft is also posaible tlmb they were merely 
intended to serve oa an ample provision for the drad 
monarch’s nseds. The divers kinds of spices with 
which the ^ave of BCing Asa was Ailed {2 Ch lft“) 
might have been Dothizig but an oxtemdon of the nse 
of spices In the prepaxition of the body for burial; 
but the ' very great huming' wliioh was made for 
the aamo king would seem to polot at least to Bje 
offadng of ineenaet to the depurted. Ilie pre¬ 
valence of the practios in the case of kings i« 
attested 1 ^ Jer and its spdrsad among the 
people is u) oil prohahili^ proved by tho term 
[kTiOi^ip ‘he that mlokea a bnmlug for 
him/ rather than ‘he who bums him’; see Ox/. 
iTcft, X«,^ #.tf. 'I'flr) in Am 6^*. Exk 43 (^'*oircri very 
strong evidence of the idolatrous worship of de¬ 
parted kings (see 9 7 ), and the oOeting of sucriftc^ 
gifts must hare fortuAd part of such wotiship.^ The 
evidence from, oracles {see 9 ft} puLuts in the same 
direction, for an ofthiing of some kind woald 
naturally preeeda ibe consrJtaticn of the deo^ 
On the probahla offering of hair made to tho dead, 
fi S f and thora is, besides, the tendency to 
connect a propitiatory purpose with the oidinaiy 
pFfssentatdca of austeuauce to the deported; *nd 
if the analogy fnim thn Babylonian custoni he 
taken into account, it becomca pretty certnin that 
among the ancient (pre-hjjgeaio and anti-Jahwistio) 
Uehrews alw aacribces to the dead were, to say 
the least of It, not unoornmon, 

4. Sanctity of ^^ves.'—TTie qaestien concemiag 
the veneration of graves is closely mnnecti^ with 
that of aocrifices to the dead; for if the latter 
question he answered in tha affirmative, tho graves 
of anoesUirs would have to be isgardi^ as tbs 
pluKK where the sscrlftdal ofTetiusa were made. 
ViBwcd in thia light, there is much in favour of 
the opimon that the set np Jacob oq 

the grave of Rachel (Gn ftS*) waa intended to 
mark it as a spot devoted to her worshipt| The 
name AUtm-bahitA f’nak of weeping') given to 
the tree under wMeh Rebekah'a name, Deborah, 
was buried [Gn 35 “}* proves nothing; and CorniU’a 
oonjectme {^ATIV xi pa 15 - 21 ) umt the erection 
of a and the libaCitm of oil poured on it 

reod^ed m Gn 351* referrod in the original form 
of the text to Deborah’s grave, cannot, of cotiree, 
be treated aa an aaoertained fact. Nor can the 
c^nwtanoe mentlDned by SchwaUyfqy. di, p. aaj„ 
that graves, like the aanctaarieB 01 Jnhweh Him- 
wem put on bsighU^ b« dted in favour ol 
Intended Bacnaeinl worahip there; for the Bome 
writer records the well-known fact that tombs in 

X^AlCfl^tUlQ WOTfl| JLppU'CDyy /oT fl tJlfrr p ClHL^Fv 

ally rock-hewn. 

Thu atrcaa laid on famity graves (aa more enped.- 
ally the cave of Machpefah, Gn 2S“- etc.j, nitli 

I S’ ^ •fStm.’t LmcL a., pitoKm. 

t LiiuM It wh Duvfllv uitimlBil to rcooBi tri* taMiaB to 
npilH lilB^at. 

I. * raibii' gfKfllleev to liwdehl irmtiaaed In tV IDS" It 
"rvapn In ■■ 1 Iimlen ouitoai (wnoKtod hr pwWWJmv vfth 
Init At tha mi)d Uma It ibavi a len^cv amoai; Ui# 
Hclimw to Adofit It- 

I Ctr tli« ititip It JtfTib At nEthd tov tba wpntilp 

□I Jalivib (Ob SSiV). Tb* wwiUp pakl to Bitobel woold ao 
antilH be q 4 a towL 
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which the phnue ' being g^hered to one’s fathers' 
has been connected, may legitimately be regarded 
as a desire 'to introdace the departed into the 
society of his ancestors* * (Charles, op. at. p. 12); 
but the passages relating to thoM sepulchres oon< 
tain (in the form at any rate in which the texts 
have been handed dosm to ns) no reference to 
sacrifices or oflierings of any kind. 

There is, however, apart from family gnves, the 
strong testimony of Is 65* ('who remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monoments ’), which, 
as an evidence of necromancy practised at graves 
(see 9 8 ), demands not only the snppositioD that 
offeringB were there made in order to obtain a 
hearing from the dead, but also that from the 
general idolatroos point of view each graves (de¬ 
clared doubly unclean br Jahwism ; see | 7) were 
regarded as sacred. At least as strong is toe evi¬ 
dence from £zk On both passages, see f 7 . 

5 . Mourning cnstoma.—Several of the mourning 
customs of ancient Israel are very obsci^ and a 
earful scrutiny is required before anything like a 
decision can be arrived at on any single pomt. It 
will therefore be best to consider Uiese custonu 
separately. 

(a) TJ^ mourner put on socJbc/otA.—The sack¬ 
cloth, with which the application of ashes or earth 
is sometimes mentioned, was in very early times 
in all probability a loin-cloth only, the tear^ 
and entire puttii^ off of the usual garments having 

£ receded the 'girding on* of it (see esp. Is 82^). 

lie 1 * (' I will go stripped and naked'), especially 
if taken in conjunction with the phrase,' in naked¬ 
ness and shame* of r.", points to a still earlier 
custom, when the mourner went quite naked; but 
the gmeral practice of putting on sackcloth as a 
sutotitute for all other garments must have set in 
pretty early, and considerable modifications * both 
in the form of the sackcloth and in the direction 
of putting 00 other apparel may have been gradu¬ 
ally, though not onivenally, made in later Biblical 
times. 

lbs potttaf 00 of Bsekdotb hss bten rkhnarl as s sisrk ot 
nbmiHlon to s s u parioc (ct 1 K »), tba (set o( ladab 

bsTiiur apforanUr wora It aa his oaosl praaot t (ta SO*) baa 
ba«a tskan to ahow thst it wsa also comldsrad a hoir Ksnnaot 
(saa SchwaOr, oa ett. pw 1 S)l Tba paaetioa woold oa aittiar 
cxpiaaaUoo polat to 00 a foam or aoothar ot aaoaator-wonhip. 
Jar 44*^. wbara tha patdac on o( sackcloth la BMatiooad tocathar 
with oottlnn in tba haoda, sto., plaoaa U la tbs catcf^ of 
oatfas which hovs baon daimed to pawam a ritaal valiM (wa 
larther oni Bat it ia, oa tba otbar osod. parebotogloalljr nty 

E habla that tba maaniin brim at tba base ot ths pradioa ■ 
t of aelf-buBiSlatloa,t—o aentireaat which woold ainulljr 
aooaaopaBjr tba aUitods of aofaiaMoo to a aaporkw, aM tbs 
otarka of Ivriaf at htatny a balovad ratatiTS or oompaialoo, and 
which mi^t alK aoit tba propbst attandlng on Jahwab. Ths 
primitira aoUra nakadnasa of tha aaoumar, to whkfa raf u r an oa 
has baaa nada, ntnlada ooa of tha tact that oo tha Stals of 
Voltafsa (saa I a of tha * Babrtoako* art.) tbs daad ara abown 
to bars btan barM iiaks<Lf Tba moorasr atieht tbsrvtora 
bars dadred not to appear at gnater adTaatH:a «*>.». tha 
aroariHddaad. -irj-fhi 


* This soppoaitioa is boms oat bjr tha aoaawlMU iwSt-M^ r 
daUragartfliicthawaariasotaaekdoth. Tba rarb tapsrwhl3 
is oaad with mk appaan to abew that a loin-ckith waaoilgiaallT 
naa n t (ct IdporoA la On S^ and tbs word moUaotta (^Mas^ 
b axprawfj amptoyad wbsra tossr is not aaad. In as lata a 
work aa tba A a ran at wi of laaiab (1st oaot. A.ti.) tba prophata 
apokaa ot in t>* ara wUd to ba aabad, DOtwitbataamM tba 
aaekdotb that waa oa tbasa. On tba otbar hand, tha vasts 
latcjk and tmm k ara alao naad with mk, and kogor ia also 
amptoyad with fgko d , ate.: and apaamga Ito * to apraad mek- 
doth aod aabaa oadar hto * (Is dmuir pofata to a diffafant 
hind ot doth tram that pot round tha louia. For a fallar dio> 
CBBWOn oa Uds point, aaa on tba ana dda Bchwalljr (<tp. eU. 
PL llfl.X and oa tha otbar Orita ii aan (ap. ait. n 79t.\ 
vnMtbar la any cam tha aa4 avar had tha form of a eom- 
Mck with a aht at tba top (aw Kampkausan la Stkabn'a BWB, 
art, •Sack’b is a diCaroat qoastloa. 

t Cheyns (Ptmlmua af lamimk, laoa) rtcmrda it as an 

• oatar t»r«ngat.*aad axpluiii the word'naked'm, a.p., 1819S( 
to 'witboot tbs ootCT ganaant.* tet ooa oaa hardly 
aoeapt tbb as a aaniral axpkuiatkio ot tba tarn. 

; £a J. Fray, IW, Sadiwpiswba. ate. n «1 
i It is. of coarse, poadUa that the dr cnm aU iw s was Ibarv 
doe to tba azifradas ot war. 


moomar fat dafareooe to tha altarad pobUo Sanaa of daoeoey, 
and tba modlflmtt ooa refarrad to would gradually loU^. U 
this view ba oorvact, ths does aasodatioa of the sadcclatb with 
ritaal aaagaa (Jar tSTT) mar beloac to tatartfanas. On tha ang. 
gawtoo that tho practlea of wearing aackdoth was adopted 
with tha object ot daoehrtng tho daaJ aa to tha Idaatlty of tha 
moum^ aaa tarthar 00 . 

( 6 ) Tkt mourneroffkUeandale .—The puttiim 
off of one’s s iuid a f s in connexion with mourning b 
not so freqnently mentioned ss the girding on of 
■sckclotb, out it was no doubt meant to accompany 
it regularly (see, e.g., Eak 24", 2 8 16»). Passage 
like Ex 3*, Jos 5" show that no sandals were toToe 
worn at sacred places. Hence the stmpoaition that 
it was essentially a ritual practice. But here a j^in 
the original mea^g waa probably aelf-hnmiliaUoD. 
which would suit both toe grief of mourners and 
the attendance at sacred pUces. 

(c) The tnoun^ cut off kit hair, or beard, or 
The cutting off m the hair in connexion 
srith mourning is mentioned, e.g., in Mic P* (‘ make 
thee bald and poll thee for the children of thy 
delight *); the removal of the beard aa a sign of 
mouming for the destruction of Jerusalem u re¬ 
corded in Jer 41*; the two together are found in 
la 13*. The chanmteriatio feature in cutting off 
hair on these occasions consisted in making a bald¬ 
ness * between the eyes* (IH 14'), which mu.Ht mean 
over the middle part of the forehead (see Driver, in 
toco), although in different parts of the country 
hair from oUier parts of the head was probably 
alao cut away. The beard was apparently cut on 
entirely.* 

Tylor, Oort, W. R. Smith, and others favour the 
idea that the hair so out off was designed as an 
offering to the dead—a tbeoi^ which la strongly 
supMtted by numerous analogies from the customs 
of tne Arabs t and other races. The offering of hair 
in the ritual of Jahweb is clearly attested in the 
case of the Naiirite (Nn ff'*), and the practice would 
seem less strange in the ritual of the dead, who, 
acrording to old ideas, stood in need of all the 
things t^t appertained to the living. 

AnoUwr pkoalMs cxplsastioa woold b* thia Um eatUag off 
of Um hair (rooi baad sad ohia was a Hwd of adjunct to tha 
remoTal of oas^ dothaa. Kvarythiag, It may have boaa held, 
was to ba dlaesrdcd that aarvad aa aa omamaat or protacUoa 
to tba body, aoC ooly tha cJothaa, bat alao tha 1^. Tha Idaa 
of aall-humUiatloa. whicb might hara baiai iavotvad la tha act, 
la aapportad by tha tact U»t tha cutUag off of tha beard (aaa 
S 8 10*. aod tba parallel iw mega 1 Ch 18*) waa regarded aa aa 
lodlgalty. Thla Idea wottkl, bowaver, not ba hwompaUbla with 
Um afannltarMoaa aacstftoa of Um hair. Tha daad mi^t ba bam- 
lltad, end tha Itviog at tba aasM Uiaa huadlktad. 

A third axplatiaUoa that haa baan offarad of thia aad, la fv-t , 
of allUMmcMirtiiBgcastoaia ooaaoctad with apparvl aad bodQv 
mo tOa t io B . ia that thaaa ritaa had tha ohjaot of daewiviiw tba 
daad aa to Um IdaoUty of tha living, ao m to aacapa aay avU 
which noognitioa might bring wtthTt.t Thia aeama, bow- 
avar, nn-Seailtki, aad it onOdaly doaa not fit la with oUmt 
ootkma ragardiag tba dead la early Ilcbraw Hw— Baiiwa 
who ooold ba called widdi‘6nlm{D’^sy. 'knowii^ oees'lX aad 
to wbooi ooa reaortad tor oraelaa, oooid hardly be deoelvad by 
a ehaaga of garmeaU or otbar dtagolaa 00 Um part of tba 
Urtag. They oartaioly ooold not ba daooivad fay off 

ootTa auidala, which la alao p iamii Into tha atrrfca. Tha ax- 
ampiao, ototaovar, trooa tha cnatooM of othor raooa (Ineladlag 
Um RotnaaaX qooitd by Um aappoftan of thk UMory, ara for 
Um moat part oapabla of anothw axpkoatioa. Tba oppodu 


* Thia li raqolred by tha varha goiok aad pads’ noad in tha 
f ig w qoot^ la t 8 10* Um vorh karotk h omd, aad ko(t 
tba board m oxpnady masUoaed <in I Ch 18* (paraOel paamgaj 
tba rorh pofoiA l>> bowavar, uaod. and appareoUy tha oattta 
board BMaatl 

t Saa aap. Vr. R. BmiUt, pp. m-8M. 

t FCr a fuU axpooitioa of this viaw (adopted akm by K a n taa rh 
la Haklnga’ PS,Kxt. VoL 814^),aaaOrda e iia n , epw eff. p. (Sff. 
J. O. Fraw (JAI xr. pL TSff.X oa wboaa reoiam regarding 
B o h a m la n and otbar c urt owia Orttnaiaeei aad atbara pnamrffy 
baaed tha tbaoay, arpraaaea himoalf. bowavar. doubtfol aa to tba 
Bwaaiagof tba catting off of tba balr ipokaa of bora ((h p. 78). 

I ThambilcalateUCMBtaa«rmlBgtbatmpoteecaaadabadowy 
character of tba daad ara nmlnly doa to Um waakaotog lafluatiea 
arerriaad \rr Jabwiam oa tba aimiaat colt: ao ia Job (probably 
Uma of BaL oaptivity (DrivarD 14*>-**. Um daad ara aOraMd 
to know of BoUiiag bat thalr own paino, aad in lo #*• («. 800 
s.a [Nbidaka aad otbrnoD Shaoi ia oteted to badavold ot work, 
davin, kaowladga. aad wladoai. AUowaaoa nuiaC, of cooraa, 
alao ba moda lor different atreama ot tbooght la vary oarly Umas. 
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tnttiMDL tfae hair bjf men uxl weueti bi i Til oT fgMwrmlgiy 
ffluzh edepting thf unuiu] wu-rw, men, wir-rtnc tfa«lr 
tuedi at iiuuunal c<TtfiwHilt% uid vomn latiie^ belr Bj 
lAcea ahatit Uifin) iiu>- wn(T ^ nqdiilaeil M H medal ot hUT^ 
nvlcct «q;i»Hlvfl la. Mdi out of i«E-hiiDtllktioti tbdibced 
Ifllel; and e liinLLu- ttplazm.iSon nfiolil b* appiicsUo to Krtral 
Other i?inoiLiL 

The Jabniatie prehiMtion in Dt 1-1' of makinc’ a 
btt j iinew between tbe eyu for thn tleiid fnmivlie? 
A ECn:>i3fl presaniptiMi in favour of regarding the 
tif?t u a ritqal ebaervaDce conoocted mith tho 
worEhip of the dead ; and the pxmnd of the pro- 
hibition (^y« are chLIdren of Jahweli/ and a 
‘ holy fxnpie’ to Hiajj irtrengthena the theory that 
it wfLe difwted agaiaet an opposing religiom ciiitt 
The plaeci deembod ns lying hetweea the eyen 
may have for this very reai^on been chasen for the 
’ (Dt 11“ etc.h hy which evcCT leraelit-e 
waa^ be inarked ae a devotee of Jahwen, it 
wae independentiy dioeen u the moijit conspiedoae 
part of the head. Tho absaoice of A prohibition 
regarding the lemovnl of hair from other parte 
of Lho bead and from the beard in counexEen 
with tnonming is probably oieing to the fact tliat, 
uscordihg to ILv 10®^, it waa prohibited undtr alJ 
oilcan]:«tan cea f 

{(/) JAe — Cnt- 

tings in the accompaaied hry remo^nJ of the 
beard and toarxng of giLfnienta, appear aa a ganer^ 
cu-itoni in Jer +1 »notwithstanding its distinct pro¬ 
hibition in Dt ]>|i, thus ahowing that the Dontero- 
nomte legislation could make its way only very 
CTodnally* TuRtead of the verb need in 

tho two poB^en mentioned, and the form ^daddtA 
found in Jer there Is in Lv IB* the command 
not to moke a (also tr. 'ontting*) fora de^ 
person, or bo print any marks (writing of Jta'oAn'j 
on the donb, the latter being enridently a kind ot 
tatn. If the tfacoiy of maKkng onswf unrceog- 
nizahle by these disuguremcnUi K discarded,^ there 
muaiuB only die idea of thereby ‘ making on en¬ 
during covenant with the dead ' (w, JR. Smith Rd 

0/ Sfm,'p. mq-t 

^ That cartings in the flesh wore pajia of religioua 
ntnal ia, moreover, proved by the action of the 
pnesto of record Ed in f K 1S* The fact that 
these Lncisiona, m also the making of a l^dnetu 
between the oyw, wbre prohibited liy Jahuinni, 
whiW the areanog of sackcloth, ate, was never 
uitcrtered witfaf wooid aeem to show that these 
^npa of ocLb boJonged to diflerent categonea, thiw 
fanning another reason for lejeccing the thcoiy 
that they bod aU the purpose of making the living 
unreeqpiiaable to the dead. 

(e) The wummr liowred hU head or ^rdr — The 
covering of the head (c.p. 2 S IS*, Est and the 
beard (ilic S’, Eik 24") as a mark of monjiiing on 
account of death or other calamity might Ih cx- 
plfuned, with Sebwally and othanL aa a mhatitate 
far cultiug off hair from head and heard. But the 
WvEring of the face in 2 S IS^fBng. v.^ (the cloarest 
instance of actual moummg) remimu one of the 
same act mrformed in tbe probenim of Jahweh (Ex 
3*, L K IS^. Aa tbc covering of the face was there 
prorated by the feat of beholding the Deity fcf, 
Ks 35‘“-K It eeemB iikeiy that the monmer wm 
also afraid of Beelng the ghost of the depart 
(which ifl, of coante, different from decedTing the 

S hoat by a dis^lse). It is posoible, however, that 
ia covering of tho face waa merely an exton^oa 

* UaiiDf truulBtsd * trocilAid ■; w OxT. HA, Lt^, at ngo, 
'Hvs UDOdeir]' C#})Jlltii0l (knawci M lih^lKtcTlct) ^ A tvrt 

lor tb* left arm, ud uotlwr to h plac*d vrtr Um adddJa nirt 
ti Uw ttnitHwl. 

t Foe lbs pnfaahta [thidiI of this eeoenl imtaihUksi, wtt 
DtHniMio, in tow. 

]: IMvor tlial ' Lbs tonaUtta, bclitf JoboniLli cihD- 

ch™, w not to dlBflgqrv tlicdr ponnH Id cxln. 

ripuit tfrtef ' (on IH lit ■> bmI ii !■ itoalatol wbebbar grkl 
WDttld bars fHUfillT f»*Lbtliiitth dI Umh izunUtoLkut, aiul 
tbe BTQODd ■ Mtgowf fw Ow pnridtitton (m tlw tut awf«> 
SPpUfB to fa Mil C BtO U o^fioduqf RflgiaUI Hilt 


uf covering the hair, and the idea tliat the latter 
act was a imbstitute for removing the h^r might 
therefore be nuUntsined. Aa tha hair of the head 
and beard was reg^dcd as a pajsona] ornamenc, 
tho covering of it might, in any case, he expraaaive 
of self-neglect or smf-haniiliatlun occaaioued by 
gri^. 

No evidocoo of ancestor-worship can be derived 
from the extant acconnU of the two remaining ’ 
enstoDu, namely, (j^ the fdmmfnfHMi ocer f Ac dead, 
vdth ita accDmpanimeut of weeping and striking 
difiereut p^ts of the body with the hand; and (pj 
tho|Mir<cfi-if^ rif /oc4 (ina drink 6y the mourners f 
in connexion with fumeral ceremoniea. The lareen- 
tations were natnred or profeasional (see Jer 
[Eng. T.^ axpre^Euii of ^ef, and need—an far aa 
the texta in their present form go—nnither have 
liecn ritoally Bildresaed in woiabJp to the dead 
(Seliwally, op. eU. 30 f.) nor intended to scare 
away the ghosta of the departed by much howl¬ 
ing (Grdneisen, eg?, eii, p. IDDJ. The lAuiea- 
tations of David over Saul and Jonathan and aver 
Aluier (3 S 3“- “) certainty show no trace of 
either intentiom With regard to funeral icpairtn, 
^hwally'B attempt to emutrue Jer Ifl^ into a de¬ 
cidedly ritual.^Turn already been referrsd to (f 
The text, aa it stands, speaks only of food ami 
drink oflered to the mourners by way af comforL 
On the undcanacHs ouunected with the ‘ bread of 
moozning * in Bos 0*. see i 
iSl Leyumte laiv,t^A close Telationahip has 
been claimed between anoeAtor-w'omhip and the 
law of Jevirate, which, in the form givon to it in 
Dt£SP-“,fliLBetH that when hrothera Mwell together,' 
and one of them diee without leaving male iseue, the 
snrviving brother (no donbt tho eldeat, if more than 
one) waa to msjriy ihs widow, and that the first* 
bem son of this nnlan was to ba conridered the sun 
of the departed brother, eo ' that Mi name he net 
put out of Israel.' The Ruppcaition is that the 
origtnnl object of the Lustitatiaa was to provide 
tbe dead man with a eon to carry on his (so, 
ay., Stade, Schwslly, Charles)—an objeot wliioh 
must bo oremnedi to nars been entirety forBottai 
in the cLtus of the rhmtcTonDmiE legislator. In the 
case of Kuth (where ttie law is foEind to extend over 
the whole cIbji|, the object is ■ to raise op iba name 
of the dead upon bin Luheritanoe' (Ua 4*1. Absalom 
(2 S 18“) puts up for bmiBalf a pillar in his lifetime, 
because he hod no son to keep bii name in remcm- 
branexh tn Go 38 (whera, under an alder farm of 
the law, all the ohildren would have anpareDtiy 
belonged to the dejierted) the graund stated m 
merely that of raising^ up a postDrity to the do- 
partea.S But if the institution-—aa it U quite 
reaoonabie to sqppoee—had from the first, b^des 
Ibe desire of leaving a memorial of one's aanre, a 
eJoee connexion with the law of inhetitanos^ it U 
^peesibla to eliminate the idea of the cult of the 
Mlogethsr, as the son or Aons thus pro- 
Mr the dead man, as inheritota of hii properly, 
would, under pre-Mosaic religions notions, be *x* 
pec^ to charga themselves with the austmanne* 
(and probably also sacrtGcU] oflerings) due to the 
dep^ed. Tula hrosder basis of the levirate law 
would se^ to be required hj the extant data and 
the uaUETderatiomi arising from them, and it sJsa 

’ Ah sJtrapt bM bm nuda tc CHLiwt tiw rsrtfn) oi Pnrta 
tbs ribwu FureariU^n. vUch wu s of All fiouls' 

: pal If H itoi xUny c< EidJiw ahwI I»t* teBii puipcmclj- 
uCsno bbjttid ordlnsre ncwndtlcifi. Sm. od tti« «Ht <kls, 
dL pu ; oa iIh oUwr, OrnnEUM, h. ctL fL 
liftO. XbtIhsTMtuiv wU] tetouuU] tbns Wrm 
t 1 m nmnsltton Uu.t [Homii uxi uidgfalnBH 

p'JVWrt tM BHlUnMrt vitb Lbta BOUUUBHUt to St»cnrti!«B«(i 
ly UH het of (itw nDt CUftOBl hbtodiiiDl' ■■m-dw Uu Jcv| Bl Lbs 
pmut d&r. 

I Vur tiH ctonoR;, uaier pullf diffErvbt niJwL ■mc oif ctbtv 
z*CH,is 4 opp. WsatsRujpck, CTiw- ^/fmdA Marriogt. |x bUC |. 

I Qiv J. P. JS'Lwwn'i IkKin ttuA tha Ibv artotnaQr rected 
(Vv B {KdreLiiliuaB IjriLeih At muriBga, IH IMrer, JuHlL p. tSa 
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doM jiutice to the fairly complex state of society 

which already obtained in thoee early days. 
far as the element of the colt of the deaJ is con¬ 


cerned 


led, it is important to mention that the^tuftfuA 
{ 3 in the * Jewish' article), which, like acts qf 
Jewish rablio worship in general, is to the present 
day confined to males, also seems to bear traces of 
a sanriral (in a ranch modified form) of the religious 
serrioes rendered to the departed 1^ his sorriring 


7. Laws of nncleanness.—The laws of unclean- 
ness relating to dead human bodies (see esp. Nn 
19**-“) can be satisfactorily explain^ by the almost 
universal fear of contamination * arising from the 
contact or cIom vicinity of decaying bodies that 
obtained in ancient times. The ancient Elgyptians,t 
it is true, busied themselves much with corpses, 
lint then they took every possible care to prevent 
decay setting in. In the Mosaic law the abhorrence 
of duBolntion also affected not only ^imslii that 
were forbidden as food, but also clean ones if not 
slain in proper ritual fashion (Lv 11). Leprosy, 
which was similarly loathed, is also ritually un¬ 
clean (Lv 13), thot^^ here the fear of contagion 
must have bem an imj>ortaat factor. 

It is likely that this fear of contamination was 
in early times merged into the general notion of 
savage races, that everything connected with birth, 
disease, and death involved the action of snper- 
linman agencies of a dangerous kind (see W. R. 
Smith, Rd, £em.’ 444 f.), analysis and differentia¬ 
tion of canses being a prodnet of gradual mental 
development; bnt it womd be rash to identify these 
agencieH with ancestral spirita. On the contrary, 
the fact that dead human bodies are regarded as nn- 
clean among a number of races with a strongly de¬ 
veloped system of ancestor-worship (see GrUnmiien, 
op. eU. p. 114) proves that the two are independent 
m each other. Worship may be given to the de¬ 
parted spirits of ancestors, and contamination may 
at the same time attach to their dead bodies. The 
regnl%tion of Nu 19**, that an open vessel with no 
covering round it, which has stem in the tent of 
a dei^ person, is unclean, whilst covered vewels 
raiiain clean, can be suitably explained by the 
idea that the covering protects tne vessel from 
contracting contamination, and need not point to 
the fear that the ghost might take op its aiMde in 
the open vessel. 

The pollution oounected with the bread of 
roounicrs (c’l^ nr^) referred to in Hos 9* is also 
explicable without a reference to a Jahwistie 
opposition to ancestor-worship. For the meal 
oflered to mourners by way of comfort may be all 
that is meant; and if so, the uneJeanneM would 
only be that of ordinary contamination contract^ 
by contact with dissolution. 

as sddUlaosl srl^ boa of>|Kaitlaa to Uw nUgioo 
ot Jshwsbj woold oooM is osljr In omcs whan s ■nfflrttiitj 

noognlAbk alMMt o( saocstor.wondilp or MOM oUwr iMsUm 

torn o<Uw call of UwdMdahowwIltaidr; aodaoniciiprsetlon 
wsradanotMtnbfyaat otnonaoa smowtlw sacioat tictarm 
(on 0 ^ 1^ Uw nd ii rtlo n nl Ubq would bo of s carmpoadUwlT 
wldo sppUosUaa. But Uw dosd bodj ItaoU would probobl/ia 
•Qch OMM tw nffectMl oolr In so far m Uw tpirit anjr hnro btm 
mppened to Uaesr sboot It. for, m hm slrwMljr bM rMwffcmJ, 
Uw cult of tb* dmd wm sot ■ ■ n — r ily oooiwctad wtU Uw 
outortslMd of Uw bodv. 

In Uw OMO ofprkM (Lr U**) KTostor rwtrtetioBS ■«ainat 
oootaci witb dmd bodtoo nrs Impond. beostwt Uw 
Uon would mnko Uwn tor • tisw aalh lor Jnhwali^ nroieo. 
Uw rroond of Uw ninla ordinsoo* Umn glvoa onmet tw 
oppodtloB to snoortor-wonldp, for tbo pentao wImw obmpiks 
print! nnjr nttsnd (UUwr. moUwr, otc.) us Just Umos to 

■ Sw Ddlawna (Dir Bildtor ffs. s. Isr. p. «70), wtn nbo 
brinsB In Uw klos tint Jnhwsh was s God of Ots, not of donth. 
Ob too faw-rproad lau of oontunlanUos ooiwwotod wltb dnUi. 
am. 4.0., JlP. Baodrr in JQK riii. U9, IIU Tho raaoirnl of n 

oorpao to Uw * town of aOanoo,* laot It UMBld polfaito Uo ncTod 

outb, to ocw of Uw SKWt Doconuy duties of nntton. 

t In tho Xrw World tho f^nwrtoas offoto d s fairijr olooa 
paraltol to Uw Ssyptisaa in this isspoct (no Proscott, Cmmmtat 
Paryt, book Lmv- d th. UL). 
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Orunrtoaa, a|t p. USX Tho ordor, howertr, not to ramoro 
the bnir froo bend and board, or mako cutUan la Uw So^ 
appears (itaton t.* bo nrarded u UBOoeuwotod with tho ralo 
roKUTfiac obeaqidnlto bars tho nwanlnff that, althoush nritsti 
SWT tsko part In Uio funeral ritoa of rarr mu ratoUToa, ther 
mart alMtata fron anjrthlac oonnoctod with baoUwn tnoaraliw 
oerotaontoa, nore particularly u In their caM thto aA4itul.J 
tobu, Mko that of unctoanrwsi fwr n, would nataraQ]r bo of 
CreaUr torinsoacr than in Uw osm of laTowo. 

Tbo atronsato In a t a ao o of Uw oorabnwd tabu of ordinary 
oontamlnaUon and baaUwo worahlp appaais In Bak tV*. wlwrc 
toealw of klass eroctad quits don to'toeiMctaary of iabwofi 
m ctaariy toatod to baro boon plaooo of a rlral worship (noto 
a iMual term of ontelthfoliwn to Jahwah, borrowed 
iwallooihlp of martlacaX whereby Uw ‘holy name’of 
Ood to defUod. A wnllar double tabu to proeented by la Ob* 
wtim fravee, which art onelcan la thenwatraa (No ISUX ar« 
oaed for porpoaos of necronuaoy. 

8. Necroaumt^.—Thongh the Tersphim csuinot 
be demonatmted to have been originally images 
of ancestors (see § a), there is ample inuependent 
evidence of the practice of necromancy among the 
ancient Uebresrs. The spirits of thedepartedwere 
c^ed ytdtRdnim (* knowing ones 'I by those ad¬ 
dicted to the practice, and the 'obdih (usually 
rendered * familiar spirits ’) also represent a form 
of nocronianey, the calling up ol the spirit of 
Saninei on behalf of Saul (anaiogous to the calling 
up of Eabani by Gilgamesh) haring been effected 
by a woman possoned of an ’66 {ba'aJaik-'6b, 

I S 28^). • In Lsaiah 8** the people are distinctly 
charged with inqoiring of the dead on behalf of 
tho uving ; and Is 65* may saftdy bo regarded as a 
strong evidence of necromancy practised at gravea.t 

Tbo practice was decidedly anti-Jahwistic, and 
is everywhere forbidden (whereas the inquiry of 
Teraphun is not always prohibited, see | a). As 
has already been remarked, necromancy, which is 
in itself an imporUnt part of the colt of the dead, 
i^at the same time, an Indirect evidence to the 
oflering of propitiatory gifts to the spirits con¬ 
sulted. 

Nummary.—In snmming up all the extant evi¬ 
dence, the same result is, in the main, obtained 
u in the Babylonian section. The OT embodies 
indubitable traces not only of the popular cult of 
the dead, bnt also of a certain degree of actual 
worship {^d to ancestors and departed kings and 
heroes. But the importance of these practices him 
been much exaggerated. There is no ground for 
thinking that anmtor-worahip was the only or 
even the chief religion of pre-Mosaio Israel. On 
the contraij, varions parts of the OT show clearly 
that Jahwism had to maintain at least as keen 
a struggle against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of varions other powers of nature as 
against the cult of the dead. It is also true » b st 
in a certain modified form the exaltation of 
departed heroes, more especially of the spiritual 
was from the first qmte oumpatible with the 

igion of Jahweh; and the final monotheistic 
devmopment of Mosaism left still more room for 
the glorification of great human personalities in 
one form or another. 

UrasATVBB.—Works of F. Schwslly, O. Orunstora. *. H- 
Cnsrtos, sad otiwra hsTs bssa mors or Issi fisqaraUy qnotod. 
ATsry full bttiltoKTS(4iy wiO tw found in Graiwtoaa^ book. Add 
A Lods. La OifmtM 4 Is aU/minrt «( to eulto du swrto dmu 
tmatiqJir.nKtS^ OfssrttorworksInlsToarofsncMswr-wonkip, 
ooUos stp. Oort, • 1)0 doodenTSTSTTljw bIJ «to l«rtoiit«n,* 7%Txa, 
(>.8600.: Suds, or/L pii. 887-tn. W. R. SsUtk. BfL Sam.*, 
sad oUwrjpublicsUoiw contoln mneb Uist bears on Uw peobtom. 

J. Prey (IW, SwtoiviBato, sto.) Utoo to proTS Uist Utousb Uwfs 
was s bimif In Uw so^ BO cult of Uw desdOn Uw MMe <M psylar 
bomssstoUMalrxtotodamoaKUwsBclaBtflebfswa. fCsatsaca 
(Haattoics’ DB. Xxt. VoL pp. 414-418) aersM in tbs awfai wtUi 
Orttowtoan (sauntom, but ao aacsstor-worsMpl. 


'ThstsctofasulbowtMtoUMrnmBdsttbo appasranos of 
tbs spirit of Sanuwl 0 8 WO misbt bs rcrardsd as aa srktonot 
el worsUp paid to Uw daad. UMNifb prrbapn It was mm tbs 
propbs t who arm thus bonoorsd. 

f Of. ChsyM, Tkt PrvjJktaiea af taaiah, to tosa At yrsvas 
Uw ipliitB of tbs dspartsd snould bs mors natoraUy coanUtod 

Ottoffs 
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Odatfetdi-i tbf iDteiBrn OmunmtaH^ li^ 

pp cwitwt nqoJjedi bHO nftfTM Abn^n 

Ibo Kcibk Aw D>Hd wlU □□ m litUiibar AT {MmeiIi itlU be 
(dodiI h«CpbiL Gt MjLK£M 3140 X 7 T^ 

ANCESTOR^WOHSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (lodiKb].— t. In IndU thn irDrBhiii 
of «Jic«atoTv Uea nt the twt sll the ftineru 
titeo^ Aj hqit Dipluned by BrfthmanUin, 

the abject of Utese ie to pnivid? the departed 
bpirit ^*{121 M kind of * LutemBdiate body ioter- 
poMd, 4S it wore pArfotbotioAlly^ between the ter- 
reetiiai groes body which Haa jaat been deHtroyed 
by 6re, mud the new terreetHij body which it b 
ooTnpelied uldinAtoly toaseums * (Momer^Willinme, 
^niAnumlrm afui 277)- Thimwriter uoee 

on to mj thmt thif ioterrcaiont body, oom;H»ed of 
elcneiiti, though lera gnns LhAn Lbqee of 
OAilh, * beeomes neoeesarj, bo»UM the indiiidimJ- 
bed epLrit of nmn, mfter crecamtion of the terree- 
trim] body, hw nothing left to withhold it from 
^rnfamaipiioin Lpto the univerwil moul except its 
ioQombajjitibiB rahtia body* wtiich> as coinpceec] of 
the subtLe eiementfl, is not only proof m^nsL the 
fire of tbfl fnncni.] pile, hut is mcapA^S uf any 
eenmtioDS in tba temporary hemyen or tempormry 
hell, throa]g[h une or other of which every sepomte 
human spirit im forced to paas before retaiTimg to 
earth and becoming rg-ioTeeted with a LcirestHnl 
pou body.' UnJczu it be provided with this new 
body, the motJ mnst, like the ghoets of tbs unbnHeil 
Homeric dead (Homer, £W, li. &4; H. xmiiL 72), 
wander mbont na nn impure prits, or ghoat, on the 
ennh or in the air* among dcmoni and other evil 
Apirits* into tha ataig of which it will avnotnaUy 
paa-^ onlew it be prdteebed by the performance of 
the or&dilha provided by ita relntivsg on eartli. 
Further than this, the new body Lhqjt ormted for 
the spirit most be noumbtid uid anpport^, end 
tbg gpirit mngt be aided in its prognw from lower 
to higher worldji and bnok to earth by the jw- 
formaim of the ^pciiodaoal SrMdha nteru llub 
duty of the relativei is among nrtbodox Bindua 
Enpposed to be Hnally dUchazgad only when the 
rite LB porfmmed at some spociaUy agored place, 
Gaya to Bih&r is the most appropriate plmre for 
these rites* while tlig Hindus of the went, for the 
elLTM^niee of a mother, prefer Sidhpnr in the 
Btmto. Bence alsn arbeg the nKcaaity of becettiiig 
a male heir* which la urgently felt hy all Hindus, 
ag ig alna the case in Cluna. Ugtag i folk- 
etymology, Manu {InxtUvitSi Lx. 138) derives the 
Skr* namfl of a son, puini, ag if it were pvtlra, 
■he that dejivgia hi* father from the helf called 
PUL^ 

2 . the. dead.—This ortbodoi conoe prion 

of the SrMdfaa-^thHt it is Lntetided to provide an 
* intermediate" body for the departed soul—is a 
later development. The ar4ddha wi* re all y evolved 
from the custom of feeding dead, a rite oommoii 
among all uvigg and ggmi'BATagg raosA. *Like 
the liabit of dresring the dead in his b^rt clothtis* 
it probably origtuatM in the aelGsh bat not un¬ 
kindly desire to induce tha psttorbod spirit to rest 
in the gmve and not coma planning the living for 
food and miment’ (Fnwer* JAI XV. 74f,J. The 
emstom. well eBtahliihed among many of the 
Indian tribee. Thus, among the Nflgaa of Asssim, 
the oerpM ia watched ^Hth great <arfl* and when 
deoomposttioD sets in, quantities of spirits are 
thrown over it* Whatever the deceased wag in 
the habit of eating and drinking in hia lifetime 
(such u rice, vegetahlea, arid spintsl i* nlsLced once 
a month on the ground before the dead body. At 
the end of the period of moumiog, a great feast, 
coariating of Hqiior, rica, and Reah of oowa and 
hqiTalof^, is prepnr^ and the members of ths 
clan in war dr^ partake of iL Among the Luhupa 
■opt of the same tribe the cattle sacrifiogd are eaten, 


with the extcplion of one Ic^, wych is btiricd under 
the head nf the dead man to serve a* food for him 
in the grave. Among the Angami eept* «n the 
first day after a death* meat Is distributed among 
the relatiii’es and friends of the deceased. The 
next day they aseenihlg at the bouse of the dead 
man, eat pout of the meat, and cadi member of tlie 
nept of the deceased thrcwi a piece of liv^r out of 
the bouse to the distance of some eight fiooea. On 
the third day portion* of the csockw rice ana tied 
op in leavga, and buried outride the honse on the 
fourth day. On the fifth day the platter and cap 
of the deM man are hung up in the honec and left 
there till thirty dayv have paiocd, when they are 
riven to a friend of thsr foirner owner. The 
nmenU rit« ™d with the nacrifice of a oock, the 
dggh of which is eaten by all the membeni of the 
family {JAI x3tvL id^f.h 

Among a more dyilUed rsne, the NAyars of 
MaiaboT, the ^gshaferiyA, or rite of making oficr- 
iuga to the spirit of the dead, ciQnmien[;:cB on the 
day after tlie cremation ceremony* and rontinnea 
for seven days. All male membeta of the Tarmvid, 
or sept of the deceased, hatho, and thn eldset 
monmer taking with him a strip of cloth which 
hg hi^ tom from the dead maJi'a ahrttud fprobayy 
in order to maintain communion with tua deodj, 
and A piece of iron |bo scarg evil spirltej, brings 
some half'boiled rice, curds, and ether articles of 
food, and places them in the norih-oiist comer of 
tlie ceuriyard* which ia believed to be the abode of 
the spirit. A lamp, which is alao probably iatended 
to drive off demons, i* 1 ightod beside the food. A 
piece of palmym leaf, about afoot long and a finnr 
bread, is taken, and one cud of it is uotted* The 
knotted end is placed in the gronmd, and the other 
left Btanding up. This represcut* the dccoa*ed, and 
to it the food IB ofTered. ^Tho place when: the place 
of leaf i* to be fixed has been deaned carcfnlly, and 
the leaf is placed in the cen tre of the prejiarcd xur- 
fnco. The oirerings mode to it go ^rect to the 
spirit of the deceased, and the peace of the Tarurjid 
is Bfttured' (Fawcett, BuiUiinJUadnu iii* 

No. lii. 247 J.h 

The Gustom of providing food for the dead is 
common ornoDg the lower castes in Northern India, 
In Bengal the funeral rites of tho Gonds last for 
three days, after which the moomera purify them¬ 
selves by bathing and shaving, and make efieringa 
of Imad and milk to the spirit of tbs departed. 
Ajdaeng the Kami*, the hUctsmitb cute of Kopil, 

on the eleventh day a feast is prepared for rhe 
relatives of the deceased j hot before they can par¬ 
take of it a siEulJ portiira of every dish m not be pnt 
on a ieaf-^ato and taken out into the jungle for the 
■pirit of th* dead man, and carefully watebed until 
a Sly or other insect settles on ik I'ho watcher then 
covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats hia own 
food, which he brings with him to the ptace, and 
Tetmw to tell the relatives that the de^ man^s 
spirit bos received the ofiertnff net for him. The 
feast con then begin.' Tits Bhakat Ortons preserve 
the bones of the dg&d* to h# inteiml in the tribal 
cemetery. ' At this festival pigs and great quanti^ 
ties of ttce ore oflered fur thg benefit of departed 
ancestors, w|io also held in coQtinual remem- 
hranca by fregmenta of rice or dfti [pulse! cast on 
the ground at evsry mssJ, and by a pmeh of tolwHC» 
^Tinkled whenever a man prepares Lia pipe ’ f Bisley, 
Trihet and Caetex, L 2^* 3^, 92). 

The MftI Pabhria*, who identify tlie Lorts, er 
ancaitora, with GUmc Gosoin er Gmmo Dsota, the 
gods of the wooden pi Uar which auppotts the nmin 
rafters of the house, perform the aome rite in 
another 'Arcmnd this centre are grouped a 

number of osJJb of hardened ciay, rspresenCmg the 
ancestors of the family, to whom the firat-fruits cf 
the earth ara offered, and the hlood ef goat* er fpwbi 
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poured forth at the foot of the pillar that the wuLi 

/ the 


mar not hunger in the worid of the dead '(Ruler, 
iL 71). The custom of offering first-fruita to the 
jmoestral spiriU ia very oommoo, and has been fully 
Rostrated by Fnuar {OB* li. 450, 462 ff). Tlw 
Meclu, again, adopt another method to secure that 
^e offen^ mar reach the ethereaUsed souls of the 
>Vhen the corpse is buried, ‘a small fire is 
londled upon the grave, in which food and drink are 
buraed for the benefit of the deceased ’ (Risley. it 
89f.). '^eM&lsDrovide for the needs of the departed 
in am^her way. by lighUng on the night of the wor- 
^p of ^e goddess Kill, in the month of October- 
Novem^, dried jute stems in honour of their 
deceased ancestors, ‘and some oven say that this 
u d^e to show their spiriU the road to heaven' 
{w. iL 60). 

In oth^ parts of Northern India rites of the 
kind are performed. The degraded Ghasiyas 
of Mirz^nr. at the annual mind-nte for the dead. 

out five leaf-platten containing the usual food 
w the b^ly. with the prayer; ‘ O ancestors. Uke 
^ and be kind to our children and cattle' (Crooke. 
TWfie# and CaHu, ii. 417). The Kols, whenever 
u inbal feast, offer a fowl to the spirits of 

the d^, and pour a little liquor on the ground, 
^th uie prayer: * Do not injure os or our emldren * 
(m, iii. 311). The RAiis, who are perhaps the most 
dagraded people in thk part of India, content them¬ 
selves with shaving the beads, beards, and mous¬ 
taches of the sons and younger brothers of the dA^d 
1^, and throning tne hair on the grave as an 
^ering to the spint ($6. iv. 213). The ritual of the 
Nats, a tribe of wandering acrobats, is more re- 
oiarkable. The mourners eook food on a river- 
bank, and spread a cloth on which the ghost is 
supposed to ait. The nearest relative, taking an 
Mitben cop imd a knife in his hand, plunge^nto 
the water. The cop he places on his bead with the 
knife opou the mouth of it, and then dives until the 
cup beromea filled with water. This he deposiu 
imder tte cloth on which the spirit is supposed to 
sit, ud lays a <mpof water at each comer of the 
cloth, w ithin the enclosure thus made food is laid 
for the refreshment of the spirit, who ia invited to 
partake of the meaL When the spirit is supposed 
to have done eating, they say; ‘Go and join those 
who have departed^ before you' (id. iv. 63 f.). Even 
more elaborate th^ this u the rite performed by 
the Mosaluus, a tribe which has hardly risen above 
theooodiUoo of wanderers in the jungle. After the 
corpse is flung into a river (which is their usual 
mode of duposing of the dead), a tree near the spot 
IS ^ected ss a refuge for the spirit, and food and 
“y laid at its foot for nine days In succession. 
At the time of presenting these offerings, the chief 
moumw invokes the dead: ‘Come, 0 dead one 
f^ the p^ of Indra! Come and eat the food 
^this rrorld I Take it and return to thy palace.' 
These offerings are allowed to lie for some time on 
the plan where they were deposited, and are then 
reiDov^ by the mourner, who cooks and eaU the 
food, thr^ing a morsel on the fire for the um of the 
d^, end rejMting the invocation already made at 
the tree. The offerings are changed daily during 
the period of mourning, and the rite ends with a clan 
feaat of the de^ (»6. iv. 81 f.). 

In the United Provinces, among the various 
branches of the outcast Dorn trib^ the idea of 
feeding or p^pitiating the ^irits of tho dead is 
oombined with that ol barring or preventing the 
return of the ghost, which is believed to afflict the 
survivors. Thus, among the Basors, some sacrifice 
a bog in the name of the dead man, with the object 
of providing the mirit with food ; while others i^ 
the animal, cut off its legs, and bury the trunk in 
tbe eourtyard of the boose of death, as a sort of 
sympathetic charm to prevent the spirit from rising 


out of lU grave and afflicting the family (Crooke. 

^ '^**7 “ the custom of 

tthtogara, among whom, on the tenth day after 
UMth, tbe mourner sacrifices a pig in the nmnir, of 
the deceased, and, cutting off iu feet and snout, 
rana them under a stone in the courtyard, with 
^e invocation to the spirit; *I have buried yon 
to come out; you must rest here in 
spite of the spells of an exorcist, or of any one clwi 
who ^y try to wake you * (id. ii. 289). 

— J'rom this 

TTi. 1 ® Po««I>uity of feeding the spiriU 
of the dead, the transition to tho theory that this 
CM be done vicanonsly b easy. Among some of 
the Indian castes nirvivals of the primitive matri- 
^ found in tho custom of providing for 
the feeding of the spiriU by the bestowal of food on 
I® line. The Bhokau of the 

sub-Uimalayan Tar&l, every year in the month Mt 
aijart lor mourmng, feed the descendanU of their 
daughters m order to propitiate the gboeU of the 
dead; and. for the same reason, the JuAnca of 
Benpl a^ other menial tribes of Northern IndU 
^pl^ the msternal uncle of the person making 
the offe^ M pnest (Crooke. op. cir. iL 58; Ri^ 

SiArf ' 1**®* •Pl««» when the 

■ .1 non-Aryan peoples of 

^ the \ tndhyu Md KaimOr ranges in the centre of 
« P®*”***^!*. invited, as a nght attaching to his 
offic^ to share in tbe funeral feast. Wh<m^ reach 
the hig^ castes of Hindus in the Plains, we find 
the custom of feeing Brthmans prevalent. The 
tenet u that food consumed them passes on to 
the spinU. In fact, all through Nortnernindia, 
large numbers of Br&hmans, generally drawn from 
tbe younger members of the families which provide 
puf^Ut, or family priesU, or from those branches 
of the which have settled down to an agri¬ 
cultural life and have no body of religious climu. 
exist only to be fed. These people flock in numbers 
to attMcl ^ death rites of wealthy people. At 
P**®*® Bke whither the pious journey to per¬ 
form the fin^ death rites of their Wends, a spe^ 
cUm of Brihmans has the monopoly of attending 
to be fed on such occasions. * 

4- AnmuaJ rites/or the <W.—The esUblish- 
mrotof oelebraUon. like tbe All Souls’ 

Day of Christendom, when the dead are specially 
^emberod and offerings of food are provided for 
among the most primitive tribes. 

1 otu the Luhupa N&gas of Assam, once every year 
in the month of December, hold a solemo festival 
m each village m honour of tboae members of tbe 
oennmnnity who have died during the preceding 
yw. Tho vil^ priesU condnet the rites, whi^ 
culminate on the night of the new moon. On this 
occasion, they believe, the spiriU of the dead 
appeM at a distance from tbe village in tbe faint 
mwnlight, wending their way slowly over the 
h^, and driving before them the victims slain for 
thcni or tho cAttle which tlicjr h^vo stolen dorinir 
the procoMion disappean 
oi^r ue distant lulls» amidst the wailtni; of those 
who have lost relatives during tbe year (JAT 
xim. 194). The period consecrated by orthodox 
^ propitiation of the spiriU of 



the mocmleas half of tho monUi Ko&r (Auguat- 
Septomber). This fortnight is specially devoted 
to the death cult, and the pious offer sacred balls 
(pntfa) in memory of their ancestors. During 
this time tbe pious fast; others abstain only from 
meat, or eat Sm instead of it. 

A neestor-icorsAip among the non-A ryan trides. 
—^Tbe cult of the deM, so far as it extends to the 
provision of food for Um spiriU of the dead, is thus 
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not coorinod bo Llio hi^hur cute?, Imt u wido' 
uprnaicL Bjnun^ Lbu noii'Aiyan pwt of tbc nopuln- 
lion. So□lcLuzL{^3i^ U in, tbe cajw of tbo wiJd Knrn- 
bAnu of fklyaoiv, tlus unorship is one of Bjjd us 
dfli^oCed to EhiB inopitifttioo of tbe Vlrika, or Boiiita 
of Bnctttois tJio li»vo di^ uonuumcd^ ond am 
thiijs enpposed to ba meJigiumt (Bucludiaji^ ifourAsty, 
L The Yemkalas, ooa of the forost iribee 

of the Nligiii Billo^ svaci^ce, in ootiionolidii with 
other gods, to tlio PLtrls^ ur Manes of iJliair ancestors 
( Oppert, Orig^ Inhabit. S04). In the Bombay Pm^ 
AiocacT muiy of the mder Himfu tribes, such s/? 
the DlioT KutlLkuiii snd Vaitis of Thana, the 
KunhiE of thEi Bonkflj], Attc Kunbls,. ind Hal- 
^'nkki Vakknle of Kdnam, worship their incestois, 
[uujilly in thfl form, of on nnhiuked coconut 
iGazeitur, xilL 133, L82, JET. 217, 249,21013). The 
Bhlls of KlsAndesh comhise the cult of their onoes- 
tors with that of the MitAe, or Dirloe KotherA, 
and the Aame is the oo&ewith the Ceutrii] Indian 
branch of the tribe xii. 93 ; Malcolm, Tram. 

Af,< Soc. i. 72h in the Central Prorincea 

worship the family dead on the third day after 
B death, anil on OTay and feo^ day 

(Tlialopj Abtfriginai Trios*, 215 i GazciiKr, 278). In 
Cbota Nagpur the KUSmiand Dhniyors t^ore their 
nm^eston, * bat they have no notion that the latter 
ojie now npiiita, or that there ore spirits and 
gbiHtfl, OT a future state, or anything ‘ ^ the Bliui- 
yu rBfcre thsiT ancestors under the name of Ulr 
ur VtTB, ♦ hero,’' a title which, os we have seen, is 
often applied to malijpant epirite ; the Kbamiis 
pub tbe Baheaof their dead into an earthcfn pot and 
diujg lt into a river ; Bfterwnrda they aet up in the 
%'iciiiily Blahs of Htoue oa b, rasUng-plaoe for 
bhem, and to these they moke daily nb] atiomi ; the 
only Worship performed by the Korwos is to their 
dead mlotives, hut this ittatomcat of Dalton is 
mom than doubtful (Dalton, lltKript. Elhnol. 
132 f.. m. 180, 220]^ Among the Klionds Ihe 
cult is Tory highly dfifrolopM. 'The beatihed. 
Kcmls of men enjoy immediate cuDununiau with bU 
ihfr go^ j. they am in rank litUu inlariot to minor 
gods, livowitli them, and much niter their faahion. 
Every tribe invokes the soiils of doeeBsed aneeatiorH 
in cndlaHB B4Tayat every cer^moninl, after invoking 
the minnr gw; and they cspocially tamember 
tIuBfi of men i^owned for great or gpod aeblous, 
os for reclaiming waato lands, for ortraordiiian 
hrmverj’, far wisdom in coun{.^, or for Temaikabfo 
integrity of life,^ They believe that beatified 
HOttlSi, aftliough whnlly without pow^r, may act me 
intercessors with Eome of tbe godn, as with Ding^ 
Pemn o, on the onu point of inducing him to rastoin 
lost relations spoodJy to their homiM * (^laophersanj 
Mewufrmit of Mnacc, 

Among that remorkaUe pooplo the Kfidrs of the 
Hindn-kunh, though the fact is denied by them, 
theto are distinct traces of ancestor- worship. They 
have tliu custom of maldng straw' effifpea of tbe 
hanuniud duad, which are paraded at thetr funerAJ-i, 
and Duo year after hln death an edicy i*! erected to 
the mcjiiLuty of every Kafir of admt Bga, Tiuse 
images ore of various kinds, eorvod out of wood 
with axes and knives oa coavcotional models. 
'' The marc ponderous kinds,’ says Bohertson , ' am 
roughly fashioDed in the forast, and am then 
brought into the Tillage to be fiiukhfld. Some of 
the E^t iinn^)BS have a m anikin seated on the 
left ajm bolding a pipe ; others lutvc similaT little 
images perched oa toe cboir-hanAle, Sovural of 
thiMJLr;go inaagec have all niimner of quaint designs 
and carving over their bodies. Some even look as 
if the coning were intended to Lmitato tatuing, 
such sa the Bonnese am so fond^ of. The people 
have a 8^^ anmrstitien abnut th^ 

eltigi«>. Bad weather which oocarred while a slave 
WB* carving some images for me to take to india^ 


waB aseribed to the fact tliat images wsm being 
tokea frocn the nountry. . . . The iineges are often 
docoTBted with w'ispB -of cloth bound round the 
head, Bud, where the juniper-cedar is easiJy obtaJu- 
abie, 1^ Hprij-fs of that tm fastened to the brows. 
The facna of the efligis are camed prcoUcly like 
the idoii!, and similarly white round stones are 
used for the eyes, and vcrticid onto for the month, 
or raLthur the tcetli. The efiigies ore provided with 
matohlocks^ or bow.*’ and arrows, uea and daggera, 
comfully but gratesquely carved, and commonly 
have B cart-whcobshnp« ornament in tbe middle 
of tho bock. The efflgiee of nialoa axe givop tut- 
bon^r while thoee of female* have a p^ijlar head- 
drese, which is possibly a rough imitation of a 
homoil cap. Before ihew images of thu eminent 
dead sacrifices ore mode, and their pedaiLaLi arc 
eririnkled with blood by their d-eMoendanta when 
tlioy are ^fTcring from aicknes*. Long atonra nr* 
nlso erected to serro oa a kind of cemntaph, and 
a goat is always killed when the piBor is nrectML 
The Kafln also oelebrato a feativaL, knuwn os 
Momma, in benoar of the illujttrious dead; and 
the last two days of the Xhibon fcoat are devoted 
to danemg, feasting, and ainglng halloils in honour 
of tbe departed herooa of the tribe’ (ItolKrCeoa, 
KaJira o/tAe Hinda^kuak, 030 fT, 414 ij. 

6. Tm ^nlddha .—Thn mind-rito of orihodox 
Hindus, known os the Srnildlm (Sanskrit irai, 
■ faith,* ‘ Lriuat,' * bdlef), b a mute highly developed 
form of the primitivo fimaml feast and of the 
Dostoui of feeding tiie dead. Kvmi so lato as the 
time of Mono (/arfifufu, iiu 207-271)'the idea of 
[■roviding food for the dead wia recogntEed. *Tho 
mntxstoni of men,’ be writes, ' am EBtisfieJ a whole 
mrintli with sesomum, rice, barley, black lentils or 
vetohes, water, mots, and fmit, givun with pro¬ 
scribed ceremoaies: two months w~ith fish, thr-ee 
laonths with venioon, four with mutton, five with 
the dcflh d( mdt birds as th-u twice-boxti may cat, 
nix months with the liesh of kids, seven with that 
of deer, mglit^ wdth_ tliat of the deer or 

antriopc callEMl Enn, nine with that of the Bum 
deer; Ecu months arc they Batisfied with the fienh 
of wild boors Jtml wild bufiBlora, nlnven with, that 
of bans and of tortoises, a whole year with the 
mil)c of cows and food made of that milk; from 
the fieith of tile long-eared white goat their satis¬ 
faction endnrea 'twel ve yoana. The wt-herb Ok'iinu m 
sonefum, the prnwoi thn flesh 01 a rhiBOoeroe or 
of tlie Iran-colonrcd kid, honey, and all sueb forest 
groins BB BTC eaten by hermits, are formed for their 
untisractioti witbnuL end,' He farther directs (iii. 
203 IT. } that an qifering to the gpdii should be made 
at the beginning and -end of a ^Tflddha. ‘ It niust 
not begin and end writh an olffjring tu aneestOTS ; 
for he who begins and ends with an oblation to the 
bitrls quickly perish® with his progcjiy.' The 
Brahman ia directed to (unear with cow-dung a 
hoiified and fiequesLered piece nf gronnd, with a 
tlotlivity towards the south. ' The divins imuiM 
arc always pteased. with an ofalnlidn in empty 
glodefH natoriuly eleor, on the banks of rivers, and 
In solitary spots.' The officiant is then to seat tlm 
aBHombled Brihmans, and he is to honour Lhcnir 
' having first boncmred the gods with fmgront 
garlands and sweet udonrs.* TiiiC feeding of Brilli- 
tnans at the tnind.rito was thu^ customary. Ah 
another lawgiver directs, ' Whatever mouthfula 
at a Havyakavya (or ar^ilba) are eaten ^ the 
Brahmans are eaten by tlio anroestors' ilun, 
Jnciuln i. 360). To diop tho oblation into 

thu bonds of a BrflKmon is, Mann la^ down, 
equivalent to putting it into fire. *lf his father 
j» alive, lot liim ofler tlie Sriddha to his ancestors 
in three higher degrees ; or let him oanss his own 
father to -eat m a Brahman at tbe ahoKjntea. 
ShouM his father be de^, s-nd his grandfoth^ be 
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living, let him, in performing the ofaeeqniee of hia 

fathCT, celebrate alao hia paternal gmodfather. 
Having ponred water with bolr Knu graaa and 
aeaamnm into the handa of the Br&hmana, let him 
give them the upper part of the cakea, aaying, 
*‘Sriddha to the Slanes.** That fool who, having 
eaten of the Sr&ddha, gives the reaidoe of it to a 
man of the aervile cmj*. falls headlong down to 
the hell named K&laaatra. The tuperfluona Pindaa. 
or holy balls, may be riven to a BrAhman, to a obw, 
to a lad, or oonaignea to fire’ (UL 2i30f., 223, 249, 
261). 

The form of the modem SrAddha rite ia most 
intricate, a^ includes a number of minute obeerv- 
anoeo, the ritual of which is elatoratelyprescribed. 
In the form of the rite known as Elkoddi^ta, 
which ia performed for the benefit of a single de¬ 
ceased inaividual, for ten days after the cremation 
lamps are kept lighted for the benefit of the Manes, 
to light the ghost during its progreas to join the 
PitrU or s a i n ted dead, either in a temple, or under 
a^ sacred fig-tree, or on the spot where the obsequial 
rites am to be performea. These, technically 
called Kritfa-karma, should take place near running 
water; and the spot ia hence known as the ghit, 
the naoal term applied to the steps nsed for bathing 
at a river or tana. One condition ia that it moat 
not lie to the west of the house of death. This 
place, when selected, ia carefully smeared with clay 
and cow-dong, a fireplace ia erected, and beride it 
an altar of white clay, also smeared with the dung 
of the cow. The ofneiant, with hia top-knot Ueu 
np, first lathes, and then stsmding with his face to 
toe aonth, the land of spirits, onera a lamp, ses- 
amum, barley, water, a^ sprigs of the sacred 
Knia grass (^oa cynesyrenrfes), with a dedication 
to the Manes. The object of this rite is to allay 
the extreme heat and thirst which the spirit moat 
ondergo daring cremation. This ends the cere¬ 
monies of the first day, and daring the next ten 
days, either once or twice daily, the rite of feeding 
the spirit ia performed. For BiiUimana rice, the 
origmri sacred grain, and for Kahatriyas, and the 
illegitimate aona of BrAhmana, barley-flour, are 
prescribed. These grains are boiled in a jar of 
copper, the old aacTM metal, mixed with honey, 
milk, and aesamom, and then made into a small 
ball (pin4a), which is oflered to the spirit with 
the invocation that it may obtain liberation, and 
reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the 
bell criled KAurava (Mann, inttitutet, iv. 88). By 
this rite the creation of a new body for the disem¬ 
bodied soul begins. On tbe first ^y one ball ia 
offered, on tbe second two, and ao on until daring 
the olieerrancea of the ten days fifty-five balls have 
been offered. 

Tlie moUve of the offeringa appean in the 
numerous invocations which are made at variooa 
times in the service. One runs thos: * Thon 
been burnt in the fire of the pyre and hiut become 
severed from thy brethren; tothe in this water 
and drink this milk, thou that dwellcst in tbe 
ether without stay or support, tronUed storms 
and malignant spirita ; biube and drink here, and 
having done to be Iwppy.* Another hymn is as 
follows: *Let the lower, the npper, the middle 
fathers, the oflerers of soma, arise! May those 
fathers who Itave attained the higher life protect 
us in the invocations t Let this reverence be paid 
to-day to the fathers who departed fint. to tbo^ 
who uepartod last, who are situated in the terres¬ 
trial ftjtbere, or who are now among the powerinl 
races, the gods. Do ns ^ injury. O Father, on 
account of any offence which we, uter the manner 
of men, may commit against yon. Fathers! be¬ 
stow this w^th upon your sons, now grant them 
mstenanoe. Do thou, O resplendent God, along 
writh tbe fathers who, whether they have undergone 


^mation or not, are gladdened by our oblation, 
us’ (Muir, Origin^ Sanskrit feats, v. 297). 

By tbtto ten days' riten itko spirit haa been en- 
aided to escape from the same number of different 
hells, and gr^nally a new* body with all its mem¬ 
bers has been created. The order in which tbe 
memben of this new body are formed is sometimes 
that defined. On tbe first day the dead man i^Bina 
nifl head; on the aeoond hia ear*, cyea, and noee; 
OT the third his hands, breast, and neck; on the 
fourth bU middle parts; on the fifth his 1^ and 
feet; on the sixth his vital organs; on the seventh 
his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the 
eighth his nails, hair, and teeth; on tbe ninth all 
learning limbs and organs and bis manly strength. 
The rites of the tenth day are usually specially 
devoted to tbe task of removing the sensations of 
hunger sad thirst which tbe new body then begins 
to experience. The boose and tbe vessels whiw it 
contains are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of t^ death pollntion; the fireplace at the soeno 
of the obsequies is broken, and a handfnl of water 
is offered to the ether to assnsge the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a spot higher up uie 
stream than that where tbe oosequies were per¬ 
formed, the ofliciant and other relatives go home¬ 
wards, first being sprinkled writh the five products 
of tbe sacred cow {paHeka-gavya), and takmg care 
to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the road behind 
them, so as to attract the attention of the ghost 
and dissuade it from retnmlDg in their company. 

On tbe eleventh day the chief rites oonsut in the 
gift of a cow (tapUa-dana) to the chief BrAhnian, 
s^ the loosing of a scape-bullock (vrfotsarga) in 
the name of the deceased. This seems to be 
partly a survival of the ancient rite of animal aacri- 
fice, and partly a means of removing the tabu of 
d«th (Fra^. GB> ui. 13 ff.). It is released with 
the dedications: * To father, mother, and relatives 
on the fathers and mother’s side, to the family 

S n«t {purokUa), wife's relatives, those who have 
led withont rites, and who Itave not had the dne 
obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation 
come by the loosing of the bullock !' At the pre¬ 
set day the animal is usually branded with the 
divine emblems of tbe discus and trident, and 
henceforth is i^owed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and offered to the 
Manes, with the invocation: * Yon have finished 
your course, and have reached the abodes of blisa. 
Bo present, though invisible, at this rite.’ The 
general effect of tbe ceremony ia that the spirit 
ceases to be a disembodied gb^ and becomes en¬ 
rolled among tbe tainted dead. On the twelfth 
day food is again offered, and w’ater poured at the 
root of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 

The rite done for the benefit of one individual 
person {Ekoddith^ Srdddka) is quite distinct from 
tbe annnal propitiation of the Manes of tbe family. 
On tlie lut day of this feast aJI ancestors are nsnvwl 
and propitiated, but sacred food balls (piad^) are 
offerM onlv for the tliree male ancestors on the 
father's sioe—the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfa^er. _ Tbe idea prevails that the ancestor, 
once_ onitod writh the sainted dead, needs no farther 
special propitiation. The non-Aryan tribes beiieire 
that, like themselves, the spirita of the dead are 
mortal. What becomes of them after a oonple of 
generations no one cares to say. But when tliat 
period has elapted, they are snpposed to be finally 
wposed of, and, being no longer objects of fear to 
the Barvivon, their worship is neglected, and 
attentiim is paid only to the more re^t dead, 
whose powers of mischief are reoogniied. The 
Goods propitiate only for one year the souls of 
their departed friends, and this is done even if they 
have been persons of no note in their lifetime. 
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UQt with vorlbJefl of the the vuie Ui diirer6DE> 

imi if OHO of ttinJn hft^ fDQndcd a viElrigie OT be«n 

lE« headmim or bnutr ia jhoganJed ba a god for 
mnn y ycon, jincl ft ilnftl] Bhlioc of eortli U OTOCtod 
to bui memoTy, it wMoh eACfifiofts ilto tonally 
oObnHi (flislop, op. eit. 16 f.l. 

Nq Sriddha h peqfarnied for ^drk who die an- 
Sib^k]^ imd for l^nya only if they liftVO iindergone 
LDitifttion iJid fcTEwtittine with ttie sacrod tbrf.ad^ 
SjwdftJ rituf are performed Ln tha ease of iWe 
wfloee gboata ore noLvenmlly regarded as msliig- 
niwt. _ oueh cises bjib thcioe of ft wo man dying m 
cMIdbiiih. or m a afate of imparity. Her curpao h 
geocraJiy aaoiotod with the fiTe prodoets or th# 
cow^ BpnnkJed with weter^ a iittLe nio is plse^ on 
^Dcheet, and it is then either cremiUod or fiong 
into rnnniiig water. In snch ceuw! It id a ooDitnoo 
rule ihftt no ritei ftro performed antil the ninth 
day Biter death, when, iJ the famEy win afford Lha 
ooel, tlio ceremoaiea of the last few days, as already 
de^erihed, are performed. To fiieM a« added a 
special rita of expiation, whieh ia intended to free 
the household from poUutioiL Similar rites of a 
apBciol kind are performed when a man ia dmwned, 
ai» on on unlucky day^ or in the ouo of nne 
originally a Hindu who bacomeg on oatoast, a 
Christian, or a MiviaJmfln. In this rite, which is 
known as N£ra^a.|»Ji, 'ohlation to the gxid 
NtrAya^a,' tho orfddlia of expiadon is dsnjilly 
performod over an image of the dHoased, lusde of 
barley or some other rt^ Gastttc-ir, ir, 

52? f.i Jlisloy, pp, wf. L 30e, U. iffl j Crooko, op. 

t4. I, W. 211), 11 4M]. 

Tho Sriddha is performed Lhrqachout Lntlia with 
mnre or lefts variety of praedn hy all orthodox 
Jlindiis. Among the ciL'^tea a lower g^e the 
primitive onstoin of feeding the dead hju been to 
some degree extended after the exompla of liwir 
Hlndn noighhoom. Tho main point of difTerence 
is the abhriaTLitigq of the rite, which does not 
extend over a. period so lone protroctotl as in tho 
esM of the orthodox, and the ceremonial is very 
OH^n £Linit4!:4i to the lut few d&ys of LliiQ mocLmlD^ 

fi^AAOn. 

7^ //inrfit ifljrjAip of the —The qaestion 

rtimmns_how far tho Hindus can be said to 
■worship' the Ktris, In the BorliNt Vodic period 
the worship paid to the Manes was distinct from 
that of natimal phenomena. ' It ia not denied that 
the ^dus made gods of de^mted men. They did 
this long after the Vodic period. Bat there id no 
proof that all the Vedio gods, aa claima Spencer, 
WOTS tho worshipped ao'uls of dead. No aryu- 
mcn^ixm n/ero cam show in a V^io dawn^hymn any¬ 
thing other than a hymn to perHonitied ft».wn, or 
make it probablfl that tMs dawa wbh ever ft niortal'a 
name’ (Hopkins, of India^ p. lOj. Thu 

genairn tiieoTy seems to hftVQ Itcun that anceotots 
^ of ft CUB diScrent from that of the gode, and 
that though they ftro divine ftod po«d«sed of many 
jip^dliks powsts, BO thftt tho Vedio poet thus invok^ 
toem, ‘0 Faihtos^ may the sky^people grant ns 
life ; may wo follow the course of the living,* yet 
they ftre distinct from tho gods, and never con- 
foundod with them {ih, H3, ‘14Sj. Henco. b the 
Vedit ritual of the SriLddho, when tho ulboiont 
invites the gods and anccetoni to Lhu feast, he does 
BO with two separate ini'ocatltma {Cojohiookej 
fxtnys, 114). Mpi^king of the Vedio oonceprion 
of y.-inia, thp gtid of death, Barth thns writes : * It 
hi there, at tharemotoBtextrernitiaBof the heavens, 
lie abode nf light and the eternal watem, that ha 
mgns UenMforward in peace and in nnion with. 
Vomnn. There, ly the surmd of his flute, under 
the hronchea of the mythic tree, hu aa^ambles 
ftTotuid him tlic dnul who hare Hvod nnhly. They 
reach, him in a crowd, convflj'ed by Agni, guided 
by FiQabiin, nnd grimly scanxied as th^ pass by 


Chs two monstrans dogs who are the guftldiojia O'! 
the read. Clothed in ft glurinna body, and mode to 
drink oF the calBstlol ooma, which renders thsm 
immortal, they on Jay henceforward by his side 
ftn endleaiS felicity, seated at the same tablee with 
the gods, gods themselvoB, and adored here below 
under the name of Pitria, or fathers' of 

/fwfttj, Eng. tr. 22ff]L When we oome to the 
Aths^a Veda, we mst nneonuter the epecihe 
doctrine of the ^oi’ation of the Pitiis. The due 
p^ormonce of ritaa tais# them, we are told , to a 
ygher_ Btftte: f in fact, if offerings are not givcri, 
the spiritfl do not go to heaTeo. This riew woo 
BtiU further oxtendm in. a later period. It is when 
we reach the Kpie period that we find a progreseivQ 
identifleation of the gods and the Pitiu. ' The 
divinities and tho Manes oie aatioded with the oblS' 
tion in hr& Tho bosta. of goda are waton ; so, tw, 
are the Mines. . . . Thsr are hoUi of 000 bemg' 
{Mahd^hftrttiet L 7.7 H.), The poet speaks iIsd of the 
htanwworahipplaff the Creator, PtajApiti BrahmA, 
in hia Paradise. It la in the PnrAnio period, when 
the Indian religioua uoiginalloa ran not, and pro¬ 
duced that vo^u and complex system wMnh U the 
basis of modiim Hinduisin, that we And them mixed 
Up with. V'odio pxla anrl a bust of other obiocts of 
devotion, Uku tKc birdGarui^ and the watld-snake 
SeshfL But tlireugfaouL tlila piogressiTe devalop- 
nient ^ the Pltris ssom invariably to lack that 
eritenDn of worship which we have olieidy fixesd. 
They are never regordtid as mdapendent dirinu 
heinOT : oit tho contrety, stress is always laid upon 
the fact that they depend upon their friends on 
earth for oontinuous aid and maintenanco» and 
that tlielr advancement to a higher sta^ is im- 
pCHsihle without tho dun perfarmanc^o of rttOU dono 
by their pious descendonus. 

tiraoiTOxa.—Tbf iUthnrliin JiawB been hwlr qnolwl iln Um 
couiwi at tMp uUcta The uitluwliv ud Lbt funfnl ritss 
^ I|l«i^iu b atlU Cdl^rtigkc'i Ui Anarii« Affords (IWIk 

m ESS El.; ic[wtntcd In m th* anJ riv^ltitQpkf 

tf UinAiit, «i. mss. P9 fT. A g«d uoavnl at th« mocCsra 
iitci wUI lia tcuiu] la ALktu^, 9f Vit l!irjivut«r«w 

pulh^ai£S-l»>, Djrtf .3 GrtafiML ftAnr FtOialtil 

flSSSk C. Full dobiUi uc rl^xti In ik* cult utJntH in 
to* tjaMCfivr, MUted Sir J. Cxj^balL 

vv. <;iroqee- 

ANCESTOR-WORSHfP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Iraniim}. — The ZarathuAhtrion 
raligion, as known from the AvostjL comprisu on 
olaborato ^tem of religious thoughts and moral 
habits founded on the idea of two univereal powtta, 
one heavenly and pure, the world of Ahora Mania 
(Qrmsod), and Ito captraiit, the bod and impure 
world of the dovils, the head of whom » Aigra 
MeiuijTi (Ahrimon). In this itdlgion, oceordlng to 
Lto theoretical scheme, tho ancostorB, or the sonls 
of tho dead, play no part; but praeticidly, in the 
popular cMLoms and beliefs, the cult of the dead 
fitill Kurvivea. Forsiem not only permits thuv 
pojmlor worship, but even finda room lor it iq the 
Otheial ritual, sn that LD the YaiOlto of the later 
A vesta wa read a voluitiinonx litany to angsLR or 
ghosts, in whom, no doubt, are to he rcoDgnired 
the scula of the dead, capeciolly those of the 
ancestors. Bnt it must be ol)««rved that thcao 
primitivo ghoats are difficult to racognizo in thp 
shape that is. given them in tliia Aiweton com- 
poEution, hebg often placed is the cpLrel evulotian 
OH hecoeo or kinw of old, as patrons or pretectore 
or persona, fomilire, nr provinces, or its heavenly 
an^ieu ox geDU, faohionH after the national and 
rel];gion£. ideas of the Iianiana 

Thtase ghoftft are in the Avecta called yreraiiliia 
(FoMavi ilsrtnri/faK and are invoked in the 
iSth, or Fmmrd'fn.'Taaht. The word Fravashl 
means In the Aveoton language 'conf^ios,' the 
Frarnshi bmnj; a pentonllication of the belief of the 
pious, his gemna or hu aitCT xyO, who protects litm 
and takes core of hitni during nis lifeti^, and who 
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in time, recmve him in the other world. 

L Oder this theolo{^cal fabric is no doubt ooooeaJed 
a more primitive idea of a beinj; whi^ in eome 
way belongs to human nature as part of his soul 
or as the principle of his life, nourishing him and 
giviM him ^wth. These original functions of 
the Fravashu may be traced in the Avesta itself, 
when it tells that Onnazd, through these angels, 
makes all plants and herbs spring out of the 
eai^, gives offspring to the herds, shapes the 
child in the mother’s womb, gives it all its limbs, 
lets it be and grants ^e mothers many ehjl . 

Originally these beings may have conferred 
these boons themselves without the direction of any 
B^reme god, thus fulfilling the functions that 
ordbaiilv belong to the province of the ancestors. 
This character of ancestral patronage becomes 

J et more conspicuous when we read Vasht Tiii 
lit Here we see how the Fravashis, when 
drought menaces the land, hurry to the heavenly 
lake Vonmkasha, and how they quarrel in order 
to procure water, ‘each for his own family, his 
own villas, his <^n tribe, his own country.^ 

That the Persians themselves looked upon the 
Fravashis as souls, wo learn from Yama xxvL 7 : 
*We invoke the aools of the dead (irwfAdiulin 
«»wno), the Fravashis of the righteous, the 
Fravashis of all our kinsmen that have died in tJ>t« 
house, the Fravashis of men and women, of both 
sexes we invoke' ^similarly Yasna IxxL 28). The 
little we know of tne extenor of the Fravashis fits 
in with this definition. * They come flying like a 
well-winged bird,' we read in Vasht xiiL 7 a The 
souls, then, were imaged in the shape of birds; 
as the Egyptian ba and as the souls in tM Assyrian 
hell are described; as the souls, according to Greek 
beliefs, left the bodies on the point of death under 
the guise of birds—the same idea as still confronts 
ns in European folklore (cf. von Negelein, • Seele 
Ixxix. 357’-381, 381-384; 
Goldxiher, i 6 . Ixxxiii 301-304). 

The atU of the Fravashis him had its fixed place 
and its special time in Zoroastrianism; the time 
was the period Hamaspathnubdaya, March lOtb- 
20 th, t.s. the five last days oi the year plus 
^e five intercalary days, wbich days the Indo- 
European neoples always were wont to consecrate 
to the souls of the dead. Further, the Fravashis 
*** always invoked in the evening, rit in the 
Aiwisrdthrima Aibigaya (cf. Yasna i. 6 ; G&h. Iv. 
1 - 2 ), being the part of the night from 0 to 
12 ,—the usual time reserved for the cult of the 
udftd bjr kindred nntiona. We deziTe our in- 
formation about the customs of thi« cult from 
Y^t xiiL 49-52: ‘We invoke the goo^ the 
mighty, the holy Fravashis of the rbhteoos, who 
dee^d to the villages at the time of the Hamas- 
pathmaAdaya and return thither every night for 
to “k ior help. Wai anybody praise 
us T W ill anybody pay homage to ns ? Who will 
accept ja amongst his own? Who will Men ns? 

will receive us with a handful of meat and a 
garment, and with sacred reverence?' Everybody 
who fulfils his duty to these Fravashis—we are 
told in the same Yashtr-ahall have his bouse filled 
with good things during the coming year (Yasht 
xiii. 51 f.). 

This custom survived far into the Middle Ages; 
the Arabian chronologist al-Blrfinl testifies that 
the Persians during these days placed the meat in 
the rooms of the deceased, or on the roofs of the 
bouses, believing that the dead conversed with 
the family; then they burnt juniper as incense in 
their honour (£.<. in reality to keep them away) 
(al-Blrfinl, Ckromlcgy^ transl. Sa^^u, Loodon. 
1879, p. 210 ff).* 

* Ct sko ths SBStriosl Sad^dmr, dsttag profastlT fram Um «ail 
ol the IMk osbC, xiiL, zxfl., xlL, tr. HjrtW, fiitC. nli§. 


The Fravashis are not only invoked during the 
llamaspathmaMaya-period, out also eouimeoior- 
ated on the 19th of every month; in the Persian 
^endar art. Calkkdab [Persian]) they have, 
further, their place as the protectors of tM first 
month of the year (Fravardin ; cf. the Armenian 
loan-name of the twelfth month, Hrotif; Hufaecb- 
mann, AnneiiiseAe Gramtnaiik, 1896, L 184 f.L 
CoiTMponding to this official position of the Fra- 
vashis, the Persian imagination elevated them into 
w»d higher spheres; and we often meet 
wiro them as the mnii of the stars (s.jr. Yasht 
x^ 5-7; Maindg-l Khra(. xlix. 22£.). Altogether 
they seem in later times to have taken np a place 
in the Persian coamoiogy similar to the jaiiMvvt in 
Greece. 

Besides their place in the ritual, the Fravashis 
play a promment p^t in the private cult of the 
jr^®*®****. especially in the funeral ceremony called 
^Hnadn (‘ homage'). It was a common meal to 
which the sorvivors invited both rich and poor: 
the priests attended the feast and performed Beveriu 
symbolical ceremonies. On that occasion cakes of 
meat ^d flour were offered to the spirit of the 
recMtly deceased. The origin of this feast seems 
to bo a meal to the nourishment of the deceased. 
The same oblation is repeated at the festival in 
m^ory of the deceased, or the SrbtA DarUn, 
whero cakee are offered to the angel of Death 
Sritn. ' 

In Armtnia the Persian ideas on the Fravashis 
irod their cult have ooDtiuned into modern times. 
They are commemorated on the Saturdays before 
the five great festivals of the year, and, upon the 
whole, every Saturday. They are imagined to 
dwell ID the neighbourhood ol the tomha and in 
the bouses of their k in s m en, and the survivon 
burn incense and light candles in honour of them. 
At the tomto the Armenians celebrate a special 
commemoration of the dead, on which occasion 
they burn quantities of incense. The Manes dweU 
three daro on earth ; then they fly away to heaven, 
toavin^ behind their blessings to their aescendanta. 

between fathers and sons there is a vivid 
ooznmnnicatioo at that time. The Armenians as 
well as the Persians imagine that souls are con¬ 
nected with the atars. 

Dsimeststvr, L$ Imd-AmiUu Psria. 

It ; N. ‘u/rJTSS: 

is^****^*“* ^*”********£©^*^^^0?**"*** 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Japanese).— In order to understand 
what the worship of ancestors and of the dead 
actually amounta to in Japu, we must distinguish 
clearly the true natioual religion, that is to say, the 
native primitive Shinto, aa it existed during the 
first eentoriesof the Christian era, from the Shinto 
snbeequently modified under the infinence of 
Chinese ideas. This transformed Shinto indeed 
is of very little interest here, as it U only a 
shadow cast over Japan from the oontinenL uur 
task is to distiognisn and emphasise the ideas that 
nro really Japanese, origins!), and prior to this 
forei^ influence; and to acoomplish it we must 
examine only the most ancient documents, such as 
the KtyiH {BeconU of Aneitni MaUert, A.D. 712), 
the (CAnmiefes of Japan. A.D. 720), the 

JVbt^o (rituals which were not published until the 
beginning of the 10th cent., but were undoubtedly 
oompoe^at a much earlier date), etc., being carefiD 
to eliminate, even in these docaments, any traces 
of Chinese ideas which they msy contain. 

P tr mnu m, Oilord, ITOO, po. 444. i47t. 4B*. Tbtrv is likvwtM 
a raoord o( tbs cal^rMioa of Uw least la MS (BogsMuia, J (uniM 
luayriitJUN AtunmmwitcktrMtrtfnr.ldfdt. UK. p. 7S £); 
-hils ta M6Ckosro«^i^ tsadejr* •* sWms to w leotmU tbs 
Pimvar(U(ia: fV vV O tt pU ym r wptrwr)%frmitii^i, < 

ioTve OAgrtoTi p mia (M en a nil s r , «aXI»bchr, Boas. USp, P-S7<X 
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ANCESTOR-WOESHn* (Japanese) 


It tB on account of tlia neglect of tbeoe 
prec&uttoDa that Japimeae CBpecitillv the 

creat ^tive pbilolijgiuiu of the Ij^tn and the 
beguminji; uf uc Iftli cent,, Eiavc repmsieiitecl thoir 
national rcCij^ion an being mainly jui ancodtor-cnlt, 
while in reality it la nicely n cult of nutaTe. For 
iiii)tiuic«L, the ftmoua ibeoIogiEui Hirata |177fl-lEH:i}, 
while claiming to re«tora the pirinutivo Shinto, ™]l" 
into axiatcnce a fanciful religion, into which hn iu- 
trodneea, in an artiUciiLl way* aneeiitoT'^woriihjp oa 
prnctaBed by the Chinese: mo wooshippera muat 
pray to the wholu aqceeseion of their family an* 
oeatora in order Liml theBe Manea may protect their 
deuendantH and «* to their ha[ipintM (Tamadatvkif 
yol. iLjj. From Japan thie erreneouH dcnceptjan 
apreoii into Enxope, where the wTilere have, ono niter 
another, repeal^ the alAtcment tliat Shinto waa 
chielly an aneeatorrcult. Evan the tnoet eonaciod- 
tioui ^holya have not escaped the inflacnce of thi* 
prevailing ideiL Sir Ernest Satow nia.int 4 unGd in 
Mttrray'K Jqpaa^ (InUod. pp, 62. 09) 

thiit * i£i Hh v^ry co-Tli^t b^^nnin^ Shinto uppcEUia- 
to havfi bwq: ancestor-woiahip.” This eminent 
Japanese Mholor lioa now* hou'cver, given np 
that theoiy. But mor* teoenily, ProK B. If, 
Chatnberlwn wrota {7'Aiiuf» Jajia 7 iwe\ laai p, 
35^ 1 * Shinto is the name given to th 0 mythology 
and ragoa woeiitor- and natum^woTahip wJiich pre- 
thn introductiun ef BuddliLMm into Japan/ 
L Griffis [J^ligiotur of JtfMM* isM. p. 89} 
emphaaizoft the idea, >a,yine tlmt froai the 
^perer to the hnmhlaat behaver, the GH>d-wny 
la feanded on onceiitor - werahip, and hna bad 
K^tcd npon ita rittuJ ayatem n-ntajE^-worihip,’ 
Ca]|>L onnklfiy ^mni^ up th^i whcl^ iii th^ very 
oozLCian atotetuent; * Aneeator - wemhip waa the 
iHuufl of Shbto.’ 

This theory u. In the present writer'^ opinion, 
the rcceree of thehiatoiical evolntiou aa it oetucilly 
ttMjK. plicft- It Li cfVid'Cn't th&L at a ocrtaiii psri'w 
ftjemtor-worship woe aeen to be the domiimiit cult 
of l^lnUi, and when pcoplo in <mr time visit the 
tomplBB which are dedicated far ever to iUustrious 
uoMtom or to certoin aatum-goda coarountled with 
Impels anceatoia, they ora tempted to see in them 
o ccmhmi^jion of th# general theory of Herbert 
Speu^. But if WB get rid of these modem im- 
praasLono, >iuid also lay ludde the conventional 
opinjorLii of natiye commenUtoni, and if we con¬ 
iine our nttoiition eimply to the ancient writings, 
i¥o find tn^ Uifl Abd m-c^st LDt-ot-B^tiiig part* 
of the and the AiAor^i, tho#e relnting to 

the 'age of the goda*' are caaeotially devoted to 
nature myt^ ; thu. moreoyor* the mwt iniport&nL 
oetebrato thii glory of tlio gods of natnro* 
and that it ia not animism Imt naturlaEn that in 
Japan* u in so many other countriee* c»iiatitntei 
the real basis of the primltiye religion. DDes thia, 
howeynr, mean that, as L)r. TiV. G, Astom maintains 
Bt the prewut time, ’ Sihinto, the nld native relipion 
of Jfipjim, had no colt of true onceatora' (J/iia, ipOg, 
No.^S 3, ef. hift S^info, 1905, p. H and ; 

h, Florenz, NiAortfft. ZeUnittr tier Goiter. Tokio 
IW>1. p. 2M, and Bxt. Smj,T0}t The present 
tor thinks rather that the truth liea between 
theoe two extremes, and that, if ancastor-womhip 
did not appear until after iaati]TE>-wotiship, and if ft 
™ then developed chledy nnder the iuHaenco of 
Clunew ideas, it naverthmos# existod iu germ in 
the original Shinto as in th# majority of primitive 
relij^dns. 

We ohoU not diwnua the ^uestEDn u to whether 
vonnibnlisn] existed in pre^luiitoric Japan, and if so* 
whether it was followed by a ecrcoionikl anthro- 
p^hagy, which is then explained by tho dedre to 
ofler to certain anitoatnal geris the food they would 
tat^ mppieeiato (b#b Gordon Uunre, * Priraitiv# 
Coltura in Japan,' in Tratu. of ihe Atka^ of 


Japtin, I>«u I soft* voL xxxiv. pt, 2, pp. 73IH and 
13^ ff. h Aa B jnaCter of fact, from the time tliat 
primitive man invests all the gods, if not with hii 
own form* at least with his foclingn, thia moj^ 
untbropomaqiihifim most lead him to oQer to the 
j^ods, whoever they may be, th# thinge which 
appear most prodona to himself* and ih# gods for 
wboiu these sacriiiceB are in tended mny be end# of 
nature quit# u wall os ancestTnli ^^ipiritak We iholl 
therefore dismita 1111 * qucstlonahj# interpretarion 
of eqatome which am thcmtolTee doubtful, and 
coniine ourselves wholly to Elm written documents. 

Thsi^ documents sliow us, in the dr^t place* that 
to# primitive Japanese hod a vague iKlief m the 
mmiurtality of the soul* wiUiout having, however, 
any preeisu or ahsolate idea on the oobjeet- The 
A'lWoii, whun relating the story of the hero 
Tomioui, who appejimd one day os a serpent with 
glaring eye# to punish the violators of hw tomb, 
ascribes to the men of that time the tliought: 

' Althongh dead, Taniichi at lost hod. his revenge. 
H ow can it be said that the dead liavo no fcnow- 
l^go?’ This passage alone is snffiicieDt to pruv*# 
that thern were aupportora of another o^dnion* who 
doubtod the sentient imuiortolity of the dead. In 
g^eral, however* they hetieved that the dead sur¬ 
vived this life. Tho aoiuman people desceiidod 
through LliiO opening of the cpiir# to a dark lower 
region, Komi, i.e, * the Land of HarknesE,' whore 
Lqi^ Vi'ore neither icwATtls nor punlslimcnta, but 
whera eJJ, ,^T>od and bad etik^ coutinutd to lead 
a vogue exiatonce, regretting tha Hfo and light 
of the upjiBr region. Tbio is the dark kingdom* 
wliieh swanns with the fieroe deities of diHOase 
and denth, the ' hideous and polluted ioatl' where 
IxoiuLgi, horror-stricken, found bin wife Itanamj in 
a stoto of putTefaction. Other persous, such as 
Iiuiagi himself, do not shure this general destiny 1 
it is on u torrestrinJ Ulond amidnt tha Itrmg that 
this god ehooBes his reetiiig-pliLoe. Lfistly, niiiny 
divine heToes and iliustrioue pnracmji were tnms- 
latod to the ' Plain of High ifeaTen' iruJt^rnm nn 
Aanu}. Just os thu finit paronts had tent the most 
beautiful of their cbildren* tliU Sun and th# Moan, 
to tlmt upper region to ilium in# it with thoir 
bnluance, so men raised the objects of their 
admiration up to the stars. Like th# deified 
Homan Emperors, they were 'sideHbuis cocepri.' 
The dead whos# bHRksnt caroer tenninoted in 
this final aasompticA War# not, llDWovsr, the inost 
vutoous; they were the most ilJtutriouB, and 
tlidr apotheoi^is WM only the natural continnatiuu 
of their roinnor power. Thus, the iiorthnilar abod# 
of the deod depended chiody upon their earthly 
iigni^. ^lur future life, with wldch no monJ 
comuderation bad to do, rested npou an idea that 
purely aristocratio. The Mdcr uf the ranks 
of men had a top which was lost in the clouds and 
J^ed against the door of the goda. Iu a word* 
tho upEritB of men found a plai:% readily in tho 
society of tli# goda of notox#.' l^o heroic glory 
of the one oortesponded to the phyrioal brillmico 
of the ^er. They took up Qitlr abode in the 
some pJaoes, and in vutuo of th# asme inherent 
Boycretgnty. 

This htt^ so, it follows that the cult of the 
□O&d. of a aofiioii'l'iAt V^pie Uld t hftt- 

ancestors' warn wordhipped mni^y in preportion to 
the social poBition. they hod liald during life. One 
old mrthietJ accoanl, in which th#r# Lb a doaenp- 
tion of th# burial of the god Am#« waka^hiku 
I'h^ven-young-printo’ji iry a flock of birdjh whicJi 
Mrform th# various duties of th# funenJ cereniouy, 
shows ua clearly that the Japiiiie$e must have proc- 
tis^ veiy oDTuplicatod rites on ^uch occ(w3ou-v The 
erutencfl of fuueTiil aamificee also abowa that they 
rendered to their anoestor# a worship intended to 
KitfTiTB their welfai#, proviiliiig them with ths 
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object*, animal*, and companion* which they 
would require in the other lil^ The moet impor¬ 
tant writrott on thii aubject i» one which relates 
bow haman sacrifice* wens Buppreased —w event 
which the ChronicleM of Japoa place at a time 
lespoodin}; to that of the birth of Christ, Imt which 
proMbly should be brouijht down to a more recent 
date, of the actual occurrence of wliich, however, 
there can be no doubt. One psusage explains, first 
of all. why they thought of thi* sopprewiion ; 

•tWi year fo< to* rrifn o< Suiain « * ac.J, 10O» nanth, Sth 
dsy. Yunsts-liiko boH lkoto. Uw Mlksdo’* yoonffr brother 
by the mothef's ride, died. , . _ , iw. 1.1 

• ffwwith^ tod day. Xsmat^hlko ws* berted si 

■sks to Mom. 'Ihereopoo Us penoasl stteodsata were 
■■smMcd r»»d were sS ouried sUVe upright ia the preoBct 
ot tb* tomb. For •rrtnl dsys they not. bat ^ 
wsiled day and olirhC At last they died and rotted. Dogs 
eiet er oars gaUvrfM and ate t h e m . 

• The Emperor, brafing the aooBd oJ their srsspiM aod waUiag, 

waa griered at heart, and oo mm a n ded his bteh oOcera 
»ltbaverypainfiil thing to force those whom ooe has loved 
la life to (odow htin in death. Thoogh It be an aadeot custom, 
why toUow Uif itisbadt rpooi this time forward, Uke ooaaaal 
eoaitopotastoptothefoOowIngpIl^deaA*” 

Another passage then tell* how the reform wa* 

aocomplished: _ 

•tSaa year ( ■ S a.D.1, 7th nronth, eth day. "Ih* Kiupriai 
HIbaaa-hune ao Mikoto &d. Some lime befom the buriu, 
Eniperor commanded his Jthiisters, soring: ** Wshj^ alres^ 
rscognlaed that the foUowiim of ths dead *• nolp^ "hat 
bo doM ihh ba^f 

Kami BO Saknae cams forward and aafc^ 
bory livtog moa uprigfat at the tumulus of a pelM. How cm 
si^h a praclloe bo handod down to jwaterily T ^ 

propose SB arpedieot which I will submit to 
hsM^ ti»i to sutnmou up from the iMd of Itto mma 
hundred BMUM the chy-workerr Be fheredltary oorporatioo J. 

5/moa o< the c\ay w«kecF ^ 
day and form therewith shapes of awn. bocse*^^ Tsd^ 
which bs prsosnted to tbs Emperor, : He^ 

$on^ let it ho the Uw for future agsetombeU^ 
day for IhiM man. and to eet them up at tqmuU. T^n tb# 

Eniperor was greaUy re jotob^aad oommemW NomlM^kn^ 

my^: “Thy expedient hath greatly pleaeed Our he^ So 

the tMogs of <day wore Srsl set up at thetooab of 

90 Mikola. Am a namt wm giren to tbmo cUy objecte. The) 

wwfw oallod Aaaim. or day rings. _ ^ 

• Then a decree was ise u e rt , saying; Ileneoforth these clay 
Onus* must b* set up at tamnli: let not men be hartn^ 
The Emperor boontifully rewarded Noml ao Sukune w this 
service, and aho bestowed on him a knmdlag-pisco. ^ ^ 
painteii him to ths omdal charge of the ®*V-work*fS 
ortriaal UUe wm therefore chang^ and w oaDed IlaaW 
BO OmL Thh is bow it oauM to pam that the llaahi no Murali 
saperiotend the burlala of the Ei^rorsH^Vi^keN^. tr. by Aston, 
Uj«r«oLL p. ITSt.). 

With regard to tbo other funeral ofierings, wo are 
gufficiently enlightened by the wttery, w^poi^ 
and ornaments brought to light by excavations m 
the ancient Japanese tombik A*ton interorela 
these custom* as being * partly a symbolical lan¬ 
guage addressed to the dooeaMed, and partly . . . 
an appeal for sympathy bv the mourners and a 
respoose by tlteir friends. The present writer 
thinks rather that we should see m them the proof 
of a belief in the continued sentient existence of 
the dead, and in the necessity for satUfi'ing the 
needs which they still experience in the other 
world, in a word, the existence of a real cult 
of the deaA Even to-diyr the majority of the 
Japanese scarcely think of a future life, and the 
conation of the immortality of the soul seems 
almost foreign to them; and yet towards tbeir 
anoestoni they perform no less riTOrously the 
minute rites of the ancestor-worship borrowed by 
them from China. It U probalde that the primi¬ 
tive Japanese also, who, as the ancient writinp 
testify, were even at the hour of death not in the 
least concerned about a future life, felt none the 
less the desire to do all that they tboagbt might 
^jll be useful for their dead relatives. It is true 
that the anciwit document* do not make any dirwt 
reference to this point; but the fact m^t not ^ 
lost sight of that Uieeeare annals in which scarry 
any but famous persons are desenbod, and m wWch 
we could hardly expect to find Informationregarding 
the obscure life of the common people. They men¬ 


tion the human sacrifices ofTcred at the tomb of 

an Imperial prince more readily than the humUe 
offering of nce and water wfiich poor families 
might make. But, on the oilier hand, with regard 
to heroes and illostrious perxmages, we find very 
clear case* of deification and of worship rendered 
to the far-off ancestors, gods of natnre or hnman 
lieings, who were regarded as the household gods 
(ujifffimi) of the great families of the 8th century. 
(For farther details on this last point see the present 
writer’s book, Le Shinntcitmt, Paris, 1907, p. 276 f.). 

This colt of ancestors, which wo can assert^ with 
certainty in some illustrious cases, and logically 
infer also among the poor people who were un¬ 
known to the court historiographers, was speedily 
developed and systematized under the inflnence of 
continental ideas. Then Chinese ancestor-worship 
came to be establLdied with all the certnionies 
which it involves and all the consequences it en¬ 
tails, banning with tlie veiy imiurtant practice 
of anoption, which wa* intendod to ensure the wn- 
tinuanco of family sacrifices. But this evolution, 
which is quite distinct from real Japanese religious 
idea*, is iMyoud our subject. See China. 

.Michel Revox. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Jewish).—As was to be expected, 
the final victory of monotlieism made the oon- 
acioua practice of forbidden or doubtful rites in 
connexion with the dead impossible to those who 
strictly followed the sober development of pure 
Mosaism in early post-Biblical times and the vari¬ 
ous periods of KabbinUm that followed. Anc^nt 
occultism retained, however, a hold on the minds 
of not a few in each generation; and the conflu¬ 
ence of Eaatern and Western mystical idcM which 
in medimval times produced the theosojihical sys¬ 
tems of the Kabbalah, mire a farther impetus to 
varions essentially un-Moaaic notions about tbo 
dead, and even succeeded in partially invading 
the liturgical form of synagogue-worship. 

The literary evidence, which is on some im¬ 
portant points supported by practices prevalent at 
the present day, ^ here to be collected from (1) 
the Apocryphal and PseudepiCTaphical writings 
attached to the OT; (2) the Talmudic and .Mid- 
rashie literature; (3) the Liturgy ; (4) the Kab¬ 
balah. Only the salient features need, however, 
be mentioned in each jiart. 

X. Apocryphal and Pseudepti^phical htera- 
tnre.*—Taking the different parts of the subject, 
in BO far as sulliciently important data exist, in the 
order followed in the * Hebrew * article above, it 
roust first bo mentioned that the garden or Pai^ 
ilise assigned to Enoch and the other elect U, 
acoording to the JSook of hitioch (32* 65* 
imagined to he at the end of the earth tos’ards 
the east. In it U the tree of wisdom (32*^*), 
whose fruit the holy one* cat and atUun high 
knowle^e. In 47* ‘ the holy ones who dwell m 
the heavens' are, however, spoken of. The well 
of righteousness mentioned in 48‘ is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the * water of life * which is 
found in the Babylonian heaven and other mwi- 
cal localitioe. Whether the pscudepigrspbical 
work known as the Attumjyiwn of Mom orimn- 
ally oontaintsd in the lost portions at the end m 
account of the translation of Moi^ to heaven still 
remains donht fnl, though a negatire aiwwer wo^ 
seem to accord best with the facts of the (^ 
the introduction to that book in 
tlon). JoMphus. however, clearly 
in it (Ami. iv. vuL 48), and 11* m the As*. Jlos. 


• Tb# books ooataiiMd ia tb# 

o( tb# books 

period. 
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itaeli (ending, ‘the whole world in thy grmve*) 
woald seem to be in oonsonanoe with the idea. 
Concerning BAmcb. the friend end disciple of 
Jereminh, we are informed that he was to m pre- 
senrrd alive * to the end of the times' (Apoc. Bar, 
19* 70*), — a favour which appears to stand in 
some relation to the translation of the earlier 
saints. 

In the ridionle of Babylonian idol*worship con 
tained in the Epistle of JertmiaK is foond the 
statement that they set gifts before the idols * as 
unto dead men * (v.**); but the praotioe of oflerinf 
gifts to the dead thus implied may be understooc 
to have been as purely Babylonian as the idol* 
worship itself A direct warning against the 
heathen worship of the dead is contain^ in y«5i* 
lets 22** (* Their sacrifices they slay to the dead, 
and pray to the demons, and eat upon the graves'); 
and it ts natural to suppose tut the warning 
would not have been needra, if there had been no 
tendency to adopt these practices among the Jews. 
The supposed reference to ofTerings nuule to the 
dead in Sir 90** has been disproved by the Cairo 
Hebrew text (if here correct); for instead of * meases 
of meat set upon o proce,’the Hebrew has * heave* 
offerings placed before an idol' [giUiU).* The treat¬ 
ment of the dead spoken of in Sir 7* and To 4** 
may possibly refer to offerings made to the de¬ 
parted, but it is not unlikely that funeral rites 
only are meant in the former passage and funeral 
feasts in the latter (see the notes to the Vari¬ 
orum Apocrypha). It would seem indeed that the 
progress of monotheism had by that time made 
nabttual offerings to the dead iiu|» 06 sible, anH that 
the transformation of the practice into what has 
not inaptly been called * the new sacrificial cult of 
the dead ’ J' Das neue Totenopfer ’ [Schwally, Zku 
Lehen nock dem Tode, p. 188]) had already set in. 
In 2 Mac. 12^ **, Jndas Maccabecus is reported 
to have oidered the Jews under his command 
to offer up pnyen and to send a large sum of 
money as a gift to Jerusalem, in order to effect 
an atonement for the Jewish soldien killed in 
WtUe. under whose ooats objects consecrated to 
idols—no doubt intended to serve as a magical 
protection—bad been found. It baa been sug* 
gested that the prayers and offerings of money 
were in reality intended by Judas and his com* 
paniona to clear the sumvora rather thjm the 
dead from the pollution of idolatry; but as the 
author or compiler of 2 Mac. interpreted the act 
as havi^ been performed on behalf of the dead 
(see •), the practice of trying to benefit 

the dead rather than paying homage to them must 
have been in vogue when the narrative assumed 
itspreaent form (some time in the let cenL B.C.). 

The references to mourning eustoms found here 
and there in the Old Test. Apocrypha and Psendepi* 
snphieal writing in the main support the view 
that the objectionahle practices mentioned in 
the * Hebrew ’ article lay outside the range of 
topics contemplated by the authors. Even the 

a 'oture of priests having * their clothes rent^ and 
eir heads and beards shaven,' and roaring and 
erring before their gods * as men do at the feast 
when one is dead' {Ep. Jer. vt.**> **), is taken from 
Babylonian idol*worBhip, and does not neceesarily 
point to exactly similar practices amon^ the Jews. 
With regard to the number of days Aven up to 
mourning, it is remarkable that, whilst Jth 16** 
and Sir 22** show that the practice of kemng 
seven days was usually continued, the Lge of 
Adam and Eve speaks of six days' mourning, the 
seventh being (like a Sabbath) reserved for rest 
and joy. Bcn*Sira (apparently inconsistent with 

* la Um or, bowwar, Uw tJonl ooljr of this word is OMd. 
OvMk (or ir) sppean to rost oa a mlweadlnt 
(S6M tor ^OMO: so ate 


himselO furthermore recommends (38**) a day or 
two, * lest thou be evil spoken of.' * If, there¬ 
fore, Sch Wally's suggestion (op. eit. p. 41), that the 
seven days' mourning corresponds to the number 
of days assigned to great religions festivals, were 
adoptM, it would at the same time follow that in 
the times to which the apocryphal books belong 
this idea had lost its bold upon the popular mind. 

^ Necromancy in its ordinary form also lies out¬ 
side the range of t^ics dealt with by the writers 
of this literature. But the appearance of the high 
priest Onias and the prophet Jeremiah to Ju^is 
Maccabmus in a dream on the eve of his battle 
against Nicanor (2 Mac IS***’) represents a form 
of oneiromanc^ that is pretty closely related to 
necrom^cy (cf. the appearance of Alexander to 
his thrice married widow GlaphTra, recorded in 
Jos. Ant.^ XVIL xiiL 4 ; DJ IL vu. 4). Ben-Sira, 
representing, as be did, Hebraism pure and simple, 
declares, however, that 'divinations, and sooth- 
sayings, and dreams are rain ’ (Sir 34*). The call 
addressed to the 'spirits and souls of the right¬ 
eous’ (Song of the three Children **) to join in 
the universal hjrmn of praise to the Creator has a 
poetic rii^ about it, but the whole Song might be 
orought into relation with animistic conceptions. 

3. Talmudic and Midra^iic literature.— It may 
at first sight seem strange that the number of 
persons who gained the diranction of being trans¬ 
lated to heaven without having died atm gone 
down to Sheol, is considerably increased in some of 
the later additions belonging to Talmudic, Mid- 
rashic, and allied literature. This advance is, 
however, in reality ouite in keeping with the 
gTMter facility for tne glorification of distin- 
g^h^ human personalities under the final monu- 
tneistic development of Moaaism referred to at 
the end of the ' Hebrew' article. In the minor 
Talmudical tractate Dtrekh Er^ Zuf(a (7th or 8th 
cent.), ch. L, seven (or, according to others, eight) 
others besides Enoch and Elijah (including the 
Messiah; Elieser, the servant of Abraham; lliram, 
king of Tyre, etc.),t are accorded this honour. In 
Ezekiel, | 387 (about 11th cent.), thirteen 
such translations are enumerated, the name of 
Methuselah being among those added to the 
preceding list. The Atphaietnm 5iracKfu (ed. 
oteinschneider, Berlin, 1858) ocenjaes a middle 
position between Uie two lists named, the number 
of translations being eleven (one of the number, 
however, being the posterity of the phomixL 
Specially developed in Talmudie and Midrasbic 
literature is whM may fairly be called the cult of 
Elijah, who, according to Mai 4*, was to be the 
hendd of a new order of things, and whose ex¬ 
pected appearance as the forerunner of the Messiali 
IS referr^ to in the NT («.y. Ml 17**). ^ite in 
keeping with this expectation is, for instance, the 
eonversation of Elijah with R. Yds4 related in 
Bn^khoth, 3a, where the grief caused to the Deity 
by Israel's captivity is so forcibly and character¬ 
istically described. On the Midraahio statements 
regarding the high favour accorded to Moees at his 
death, see S z in the ' Hebrew ’ article. 

very important concenion to popular habits 
of thongot is made in the minor Talmudical tract¬ 
ate S''mdk6th (prob. |7th or 8th cent.), ch. vUi., 
where the custom of placing the dead person’s pen 
(or reed) and ink as well as his key and wTiting- 
tablet by his side in the grave b countenanced, 
although the belief in the ability of the departed 
to use these things might be considered to be per¬ 
petuated thereby. The concewdon b indeed ex- 
Hw Mnwtioa ihst nioiiraiiif for ftiitsnt r olo tI vM otily !§ 

• nwant doss sol M«n to Ml Iha context (m oo(4 Is 
K sataoch's wUUoo)l 

I For Uw fun wuiamtloa of tblr sad Um followiag Qrts 
A. P. Broder,' Death. BoriU, sad Moondag.’ sto., hi JQM vL 

0m)mL 
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pr«aily grmnted, notwitl«t*nduig ita known 
moximation to ‘ Amorito ’ 

‘Arikh of Joseph Caro {oh. ^ed, 1W6), 
which l» the accepted guide of etrictly orthodox 
Jadaism at the present dav, the same practice is 
tolerated (see Bukhoth ’Abhduth, S 35®)* Merely 
academic is, of coarse, the permission to make 
bomings for kings, but not for person of 
rank (^. | 348; ch, irui.; cf. the 

‘ Hebrew * article. | 3). One of the explanations 
loggested to account for the poi^g •’^*7 

water found in a house in which a d^th baa 
taken place, is that an offering to the d^, or, at 
any rate, a prorUion of dnnk for thra, wm 
thereby intended (see a 1 P. Bender, rii. 

[18951 p. 106 ff.). It is, howoYor, more likely 
that the water was poured away b^uM it was 
believed to have contracted contaminaUon 
I 7 in the * Hebrew ’ article). A Karaite w«ter 
of'the 10th cent. (Abu’s-Sari b. Masl^) declares 
♦K«r 1 ^ number of Rabbinite Jews of his day were 
in the habit of burning candles and offering 
incense on the graves of the rightoouat A tr^ 
formation of this custom similar to that 
in 2 Mao. (see I x) is found, ap.. In JfidriMA Tw- 
himah fmHa'Aani (the last weekly pjneope but 
bne in Deuteronomy), where the 
memoration of the dead oa the ^bbath b 
mended in order to prevent 
Gehenna (cf. the remarks on ^tuWuA and IIoji 
kamik N>Mhilm£th in ^e next |). .. j. 

Not much that can be regarded as significant is 
here to be noted in connwion with 
tom*. The repast provided in modem times for 
mourners by tb^ neighbours after a fun^ u 

clearly ui^rstood to have the object of t^ 
offering sympathy and consolation to toe ^ 
reared, who are, besidee, naturally unable to make 
sati^aotory provision for their own wants at 
a time. Tne rending of the garments on toe part 
of moumeiB is now graerally but ‘ 
monial act, consisting m t4sanng the (left) Upel ^ 
the coat one b weanng. In Talmudi^ and sul^ 
sequent times there was a custom of banng the 
to^lder and arm (see Bab. Baba QAma, 17o, and 
S.^!wSaJ?A ix.). A. BiicWer (ZATW IWl, pp. 
81-02) regards thb act as a sign of subje^on ot 
the living to the dead («« § S («> ‘ 

article). H », there w^d here be a 
the cult of the dead in the old sense of the wo nLX 
Jsstiow {XATW. I90t 

ooeditioo of nso. In rtabty. howtror. the ^ 
•nfenstloos do not dstb with Mch other, w tiim m uss oI o^- 
sad ■nbiw^tion to U»* 

i|alto oonpsUMc wit^ rormlao to so okter snd iMsdignUM 
nodi of OTi sts nr o 

All trace of ancestor-srorship (sappos^ that 
there ever was any in it) haa dbappea^ from the 
rather precarious working of the levirate law m 
modem times. Nor b there now My trace o* * 
ritual tahu hi the Habhinical ideas hearing on the 
nncleanness of dead hodiea, fear of oontaminaUon 
torough contact with a decaying human oivm^ 
b^ng the explanation adoptM. A certain kind of 
necromancy, on the other hand, reappears in, s.p., 

• Mr latsel Abrshuns, oa Ih* snthortty of XWm Oorondl 

-ocisuon Of 

4 . -* of B. DWsw uBia ibo blood |gsbo d oo^ b ss 

th. sc* hsTfaeUn nwtsly sa 

ipg—linn o< fte^ ^tnotmX frm. 


Bab. &rdkhbth, 185 (parallel passage m Ab^ 
d* Rabbi Bathany ch. in.), where a certain piotut, 
having on tome occasions taken np his lodging at 
the cemetery, b reported to have overheard the 
conversation of two spirits remirding the •bcom 
or f^ure of crops sown at different times of the 

^^t^ The Liturgy.—The high veneraUon, 
amountiog to a cult, paid to Moses and uijito, 
ft lani finds expression in some parts of the Jewish 
rituaL A cup of wine b at the present time m 
many places reserved for Eliish in the Passover- 
night Service.* wWch, though celebrat^ m com- 
memoration of the release from Egypt, also empha- 
_.1_ nt fnfnrn riwlMmntion UV the MeSSiall. 


SiS toe hope of future redemptior^y toeMee.*ial.. 
whoee foreronner was to be EhiM. The same 
prophet b also assumed to preride at cct^ 
mony of circumebion, the chair in which toe 
actual operator sits being designated the ch^ 
of Elijah ’ t In the German and other forms of toe 
rituaL In the Pirifi (P-Rabbi Eliaitr (l»lt« h^f 
at toe 8th cent.), end of ch. xxix., this 
brooght into connexion with Elijah s o^-lmown 
lealfor Jahweh, the ohUd beiim by the nte of 
circumebion initiated into Israel s covenant with 
Jahweh. Moses, hb work and hit death, ^ 
the subject of a number of hymns in the 
(ext^od Service Book) for toe Fewt of Weelm 
(in connexion writh the giving of the "W on Sinai) 
and the Passover. The liturgical ebboration of 
toe life and work of Mo^s b specially nromi^t 
in the ritual of the Karaites (sect founded about 
the middle of the 8th century). 

The moet important portions of the synag^M 
services to bo noted here are, however, the A**"' 
ffuA and BatkAraih Nuh&mbth. 

(a) The Kaddi*K, which b of the nature of a 
doxology and embodies the Meeslanic hope, but 
contains no mention of the dead, was pnmanly 
instituted for reciution after completing the study 
of a section of the Talmud and at the Md of a 
Talmudic discourse or lecture. But the merit 
of toe study of the Torah (by which the T^ud 
as too authoritative exposition of Torah wm 
mninly understood) was considered exooedinmy 
potent, the idea must have arisen too 

Uving might thereby benefit even the depar^ ; 
and It Mobably thun came about that the doxology 
conclumng such study was assign^ to mwro*^ 
In Ma**tkheth S6ph>rim (prob. 6th or 7th 
xix. 12 its use in thb connexion appeam n^y 
establitoed. though its recitation b assiOTed to 
the cantor. Later on iU recital ww 
follow every burial (^ Moses b. galimAn 
1268 or 12691, Tbrath ha Adam, 
fol. 60a); and the mourners lf.adduh m the 
modem sense of the word b mrationed m toe 
French ritual known as Ma^r Fi[ry (A-D. l^L 
The KaddUh thus gradually became, 
never exclusively so, an indirect PW/. ‘J® 
departed. lU original oonnexitm with toe study 
of the Torah was in thb use 
several other of its uses) lost sight of, wd 
idea of benefiting the dead by the spe<^ 
worship on the of the suniving sou or sons 

became very prominent.; ., 

The practice thus connecU itself •“was 
th. or invMMd colt of the 
• This custom. o< no t»sevfcmi« {USiily 

B«asma usH md •»**** *■ 

moUsbsd JiWtoh 

occ moo, p.») ~ ‘?****^. SuSdln U .V. 

t Comssn Uw d«v*lo|im«n* o* Hamm wo. lOS- 

Dtmbtts. llFk A 

no; sss sIm ^ 5 itolStEk win stow hs 

•tstammt on Uw dUfstsal wnm » 

lousd In Umss work*. 
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alrcaiij in rogXM in Maccahomn times, or, nt any 
rate, at tbe time to which the composition of 
2 Hm. belongs (see | i). Instead of seeking to 
obtam benefits throngh the ammoy of the dead, 
the liring ragage in actions ealciilated to improve 
the^ condition of the departed; and as the ear- 
riving son or sons are tne most approved agents 
of this form of the mltv it is only natund for those 
who see in t^ law of levitate (see fi 6 in the 

* Hebrew * article) an original connexion with the 
ancient sacrificial cnlt of tlie dead, to bring this 
ose of the^aJd^ into relation with that Uw, and 
to refer the relijnous function obligatory on the 
descendants to the same motive in botn sets of 
regulations. The objection that might be rmsed 
is that, if the ^addiM were really connected with 
the idea underlying the law of fevirate and the 
ancient saerifiaal ritual of the dead, one would 
Imve expected to find it in use in much earlier 
tunes than can be attested by the existing literary 
ovidenoe, continuity in essence being one of the 
marks of cjadual development. But it u, on the 
other hand, not against analogy to suppose that if 
—as b very likely to have bera the case—the idea 
itself was never eradicated from the popular mind, 
it should, under certain favourable influences,* 
liave been later on fully revived under the form of 
the faddish Kd/Adm (orphan’s faddish). Such a 
use of the doxology wxKild be merely one more 
instance of the embodiment of old forms of thought 
in fresh and bter shapes. 

(A) The same may also be said of the most 
solemn office connected with the departed, <.s. the 
Htukdrath NuMdmdtk (‘remembrance of souls'), 
which forms part of the Ashken&n ritual for the 
eighth day of the Passover, the second day of 
Pentecost, the eighth day of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, and the Day of Atonement. In thb office 
direct petitions for the well-being of departed 
parents and other relatives are o(rered,t thus more 
explicitly attesting the revival (though in a much 
modified form), since medurval times, of an earlier 
idea that the living are capable of rendering sub¬ 
stantial service^ to the departed. In the Spanish 
ritnal the same idea, in the form of direct petitions, 
Ia embodied io the HttshJtnbdh to mt’) 

which forms part of the Burial Service, and b alt* 
—under certain special regulations—recited during 
the syn^ogne servioeat 

Mention should also here be made of the * Jahr- 
seit,* or annual commemoratiou of departed par- 
ents, at which the lyaddUk forms the most im¬ 
portant feature, a candle being also kept haming 
Iot twenty-four hours. | But the Jewbh Litnrg}' 
also embe^es petitions in which the merit of the 
departed b, rie« wrsn, pleaded on behalf of the 
uving, thus coming nearer to the old idea of seek- 
ing support from the spirits of the dead rather 
than onering help to them. In the famons prayer 
AbinQ Malibu (‘Our Father, our King^), the 
merit of the martm b claimed as a ground for 
obtaining favour from the Almighty. The fre¬ 
quently oocturing idea of if'ibUA (* merit 

of the bthen') may indeed not unreasonably be 
attached to the invocation, in the ancient ‘prayer 
of eighteen’ (Ist to 2lid cent. A.D. at the latest), 
of the Crod of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 

* It iQsjr Utin ttcO ha tlwi. as aonaa hsra tboogbt, tha Kad- 
4i*k ia la s wsjr tba Jawiah oountcfpart ol oartalo prscticaa in 
tha Rotuan Cbnrch; bat tha Mas uadarlTliic it would at Uw 
■una tima ao back to ancient Ualr Semitic baMta of Uwoabt. 

I ror furUwr dataila aaa, L. X. Donbita, aU. pp. Sia- 
230 . 

t 8 m Dr. OaaUr^ adltioo of Uw Spanteb Serricaa, voL L n. 
woe.; L. X. Drmbitx, Kiufctopfdia, vt p. tSS t. 

* Tba nrtida * Jahraait* in tha JH (toL tIL) arllf ba toaod 
w^cUt^lav both tha tnodarn and Uw anctrat maanar ot 

I Tba Sunaritsaa oClca uaa tha foraak -wa Scpa C by tha 
■Mdt o( Moam*X 


the God of Jacob. In oonclurion, the practioe of 
asking pardon of the dead in a ceremony at the 
gTWkVt (see Sktdkdn ’ArUJtk, i. f 606) may be men¬ 
tioned. The mystical or spiritunl union of the 
living with the dead and the possibUity of inter¬ 
action between the two states of being are clearly 
expreesed in thb interesting ritual. 

4- The Kabbalah.—The cult of E^ah b very 
promiuent in Kabbalbtic literature. llie fonnden 
(12^ cent.) of the developed form of mysticism 
which b more pi^ieularly designated by the term 
‘Kabbalah’ claimed to have received their in¬ 
struction from the prophet in person. In the 
Z6kar (a work compiled in the latter part of the 
l^h cent, but attributed to the Tanna Kabbi 
Simeon b. Yo^ (^d cent), which b the great 
text-book of tne Kabbalah, EUijah also often ap¬ 
pears as instructor under the title Sabka (».<. 

' the anrbnt one ’). Moees, under the title Jta'ytt 
M*kimna ‘faithful shepherd’), appears, in a 
•ecUon becuing same title, in oonierence witli 
Elijah and It Simeon b. Yoliai; Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and other worthies being also present at 
the deliberations, which are honoured by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Deity Himself. Meta^rdn, who 
very frequently figures in the Katibalah, but 
whose exact nature and origin have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, b in many places identi¬ 
fied with Enoch.* R. Simeon b. Yo^ himself, 
designated BAfina J^adduka (‘sacred li^t'), b 
almost deified, and neat veneration b luso ^d 
to leaders of later Knbbalbtio acboob, more par- 
ticnUrly Isaac Loria (oA. 1572) and Baal-shem (oA. 
1761). 

Connected with the honoon paid to departed 
worthies b the doctrine of metempsychosb, wliioh, 
tliough in origu and essence entimv foreign to 
Moeaism,t and indeed to Semitic tbougnt in general, 
succeeded about the 8th cent, in passing from 
Gmk (and Indian) tbooght into the tenets of cer¬ 
tain Jewish sectari^ through the medium of Mu¬ 
hammadan mysticism. Sa'adyah Gaon (oA. 942), 
who appears to be the first to make mention of it 
in orthodox Jewbh literature, protests strongly 
against it.t But it nevertheless gained a firm 
foo^g in the Kabbalah, and attained an extra¬ 
ordinary^ development in the comparatively modem 
I^bbalistie system of Isaac Luria, the works on 
gilqAtim (‘tran^migratic^’) compos^ by himself 
and hb followens containing long lists of identi¬ 
fications of ancient personages with men and 
women of bter datc.| .\n addition to the doc¬ 
trine of metemp^chosb made by the Kabbalbts 
b the principle oi lAAiir (‘impregnation'). If two 
souls (who may, of course, be smrits of the d^) 
do not Mparat^jr feel equid to their several tasks, 
(Jod unites them in one body, so that they may sup¬ 
port and complete each other. Thb doctrine may 
have been suggested l>y the theory of incubation 
(see farther on), which b itself clearly connected 
with the belief in demoniacal possession, taking the 
torn ‘ demon ’ in thb instance to denote a spirit, 
without reference to its origin or moral qnaliues. 

Pilgrimages to graves! are mneh encouraged by 
the bter Kabbalists. The tomb of Simeon h. 


. •W*®*f**y *** p swy la MatmUkta 'AfOidk (sd. 

ato. p. i), wfwn MeUtrem Is stetod to ban 
bam oviiftasOy hamu sad blo(^ for Tsrloui stUomto 
to Uw asaw sad oOos of lUtstroa sm LOaraturtiaU 

^**^*t^/ OsWMtoy sod Bos. tUdgian 

aad WanA^ af tht Snaoogna (1907), pp. lOT-im 
f Am a. fleh wisdl, Shtdim Hair jiudSeAa MigiaaapkOoaophia 
(yiatum, Mlb l»- 16a. Ths phrsM turraMaianw cif irtpaa 
u sd hr Joomhtu la ooaasjdoo with Uw twBef of tbs 
mirissM (Bj n. vili. iik ainst rtfer to Uw r«suiTscUoa (ooatii. 
Uw tarslM psaHsc ia AnL srra. L 9% 

: KmimUA w»-hf 6tk, cb. vL 

I CoopsTs Uw twQsf iaipSsd (tbeoeb ooC oooatotwaosd ia tu 
Utofsry ssaae) la Mt H»*. Lk 1»II 
I Ob pUatiaiscM fcDcnDy Uw art. ' Fllzriniajra' la MaaJK 
(*t>Ls.)sboaldtwooasi>]Ud. 
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ANCESTOE-WOBSHIP (Polynesian and Taam&nian) 


VdbAi at Merop ntw Saiistl U lljoa 
sorted to on the 33rd of 'Opiiir ji.c- 33rd day 
ftoTO tho 2nd iia.y of Pas»verK irhen a Rreat 
Mnalar fMtival. 4t which illtutiuiationa pre on 
iiiiport&iit featorer ia hold m hoiwur of the 
PilcrimftgEa to the i;rave of Lnrip At 

Are Qiida each new tPOOPi and thn pensiiafccncfl in 
many plaw« of the populnr cnirtmn of 
rtated timEMS (», py.. on the SHh of Ab) at the 
sraYea of departed relativ** F»^ly 

doe to the influenoe of KnhbaJmtiv ideaa- 

The ellbrto of 19th cent, and later Kabbaliete 
to obtain inspirtitiop from tlic wula of thn de- 
wirted by elml^illK wdth ontotretebod bodies to 
their emvee. and thoB in a maimer to bijwme 
inrqbated with the apiritu of tlie dead, neinmd 
of tho prBciku of nwromanoy at condemn^ 

in It 65* (sec S 8 in the ' Hebrew j l^t m the 

Kabbalieto eyidently airi’nKd at tin* method by a 
MW and lar^ly borrowed line of thought, and as, 
furthennote, their object wta not nceromancy, but 
what they tegurded aa Epmtoal ilJum^^n, the 
custom cannot be regarded aa a revival of the 
ancient practice. A 

lame Kabbalbita’ belief that infoi^tien of high 
import dUJ bo obtained through drearo-viftiono nr 

—The general rwult ob^ed froM » 
Kudy of tho Jewiab part of tho snbjMt la, 
to the divorw forma of develonmwt undergone W 
ths thonghto and practicea of the people m ito- 
ferent periodB and widely ewtterod 
from humogeneona. The Talmodic end Midraahio 
Uterattue iiQS Eihibitji a larger amo^t 
nUceace of, or rereraion to, ancient thought then 
itSApocryphal and PaeudepigraphiiAl wittingo, 
tlioughtli^ latter etood noarer m point of 
to earlier Uehtaiwu j and tho luturgy, iplloenc®d 
ittTtly by the kabbolali, end parUy—an « iM>t nn- 
Itk*u*—bT Chriatian practices, shows aomo intisif- 

muclf modified form, T^ Kahbololi 

bocD ehowa. bos added the doctrine of inetcmto>- 

ch«i» to the original Jowu^ and Hebrew atock of 

idem and it baa in copnesion with it furthutmore 

introdpcod the theory of dmd p^cbic perwi^ity 

ill one body. Lhcreby affecting ^e 

ilcparted in a manner previougly ouheard of m 

Jpilajsm. 

bf ooppinto -tth 

A^pl^dur, ^tM, WJ 01 ^ ^LTiaw^i 

itiwlid with ItalW, Biid MownUlC “ Jyn VL 

v<H>i ■■ A. SUii'liler. ' Doa EuthlAwrti d»r SttiuJlor und d* 



Id SaarlrtiWP'-i nc ; im- ni- ; */ , 

ootmt oivil jtfww Lrl» *“thiar the ^ Badd^, 

1 ^ ti. iUlUJOUOUTM. 

ancestor-worship and cult of 

THE DEAD iFolynesiaii and Tasniamanj.^In 
PiJracBia. (Uic^itor WOTnyp waa fw l«s importolll 
fliani^'3SAn«^»^Ot Micrenwim Thi^gh^t thia 

mSrmoTwver. Ll *» opty tbe mW» wUo re- 
ufrkfid an ejcialCDce after death, the 'if 

cornmnn peopl" penflhing immisJiately after din- 
^utSiSttCerliind. JfilAiWwic det Nat^- 
StoJ^LioriE, 1^2. vL S*>2: Dilfon, aVflmiAw 
of a Voynff* 1" South Sea, l^mdoPt 182S, ii. 


10-1 ib Tho ghoKta of the dead might appear 
to the livinE and miglit work them mthor wew 
or woe, hot Uiey wure iri Ihe mam tnueuceiitv 
ami wpru atoMmiincly, for thu most part, ebjecta of 
dreed (Waitz-GerCmd, pp. 315-31 Sf 330, ^,2). Be¬ 
tween tlip BCPETal wemiip i>f ghosta and the cult 
of lyiWiiitOR^ ■ iilioulil be dniwT^n 

cent thoanb the line of deiiiareation oft^ b^mee* 
Ellbt iPotomwinn JiainffAta, 2nd ed-, Jjrondop, 
la32-l^, h 334-330) cxpresaly pofitulates thu fficmt- 
cucc of oratMtiuaa, HT ' unceBtoca,’who ranfc^ nust 
tothop^rtrcf , or gods, and were often tho fipinto ui 
deceawd fathera, iivotheia, brothoiii, eistop', chil' 
drep, and other reletivoa, a» well as of dnpartea 
wariiora who bad h«m conapiciUMs for birav^, 
Ahheugh thcomwwrfattJ freqaootly helped in time 
of ne^, and oppotfod the malovolenEc of other 
ffhoato or of lioetilo magic, they werr, as a r^«> 
and irritable. It waa thna aeccfciMT to pla« 
tha corpM of th« dead at a comndorable height 
above the uroimd, thin being apparently tiioonijin 
of thafvUA tonrti>c»«» or nltM for the dead 
bout, VoyQoet (imr llts du £?mn<i 
1337, i. 4iCI—171). food ww brought daily to tha 
dead for aiJt weeks or two nltmths, and if ttia de¬ 
ceased had been a man of eminence, a apodal prical, 

termed viHited the b«y for mvcw 

weak* and offered it food. It wm believed that the 
eroOKiftia could amcll the apintnal ^ i"** 
offering, and, in case it retomed, it would theraloro 
bo Erased and ciintenl, SO that it would not dWiire 
to reBuuie eartlilv life (Ellis, i. 404—106 1 ilocren- 
hopt, L 547; l^'llaon, Miaaiontfr^ Foya^ to iM 
S&uthtm FociAc Oeian, Itondon, p. 3«b At 
the burial of a chief a hole was often dug in which 
iha hoatilily of tbudeceiuwd 

thiur BPppotted malevolence, winch hail result™ in 
his death, was buried, thus obviating the itoraitnlity 
of hia maleficent return to his eurviving kinsTneii 
iMoerenhout, i. 5S3], Coiiuectod m a 
Ihacpltof anceatOTS was the raourtiing for ihe dew, 
togotlier with LbBMlf-niutiltttions praetbed hv the 
porvivoTH ("iVaito-Gerl^d, vi, 411-434 h and here, 
too, belong the human Eacnhcea oi wiv»,^vea, 
and favonritos at gravM tn New dwLand, 
(Waitz-Gerland, vi. 4i>M05h the I ih idjmds 
[RusmI, PofymtJto, Edmtturgb, 1&43, p. 72). The 
motive for both latter fcatuicfl was either 

ihe emtiliention of the ommatun at the sight of 
the ^ef which hifl death bad caused, or a prevision 
for Ilia needs in the future life. 

The religion of tho Taamanianp wan at a much 
iuwer atage of development than that of the Foly- 
nesiana; yet It U clfcox that they, too, 
life beyond the grave, and thought that the *al3 
of the dead might retani to bfens or cutmi th^. 
Tbev aocoidirigfs' carried a bone of the de™itf<ed aa 
a oh^i : yet riie ^ahad®^ (waruu^^*) ^ dc^t rein- 
tiveg and frionda were 

more kindly than the gods. Of an a^ual ^ 
anceatom, however, lilOe see™ tote known Li^ 
itoth, I*/ Tn^iwnto, ^d 1^., 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 

the dead 

knceetoT-wurBhip innong the 
Mualiy great fimitatioiiB. fiSd of 

o7 the most mtotestmg problaiiw m thf , 

Koman reUffinn, also ™ Ttte 

Htonding of which '^„H,,^7he forma- 

hind-^aoDtJ I.rin=ipl8> Vl thQ 

Mon .nd Tnl'i. in^^ 

^auLui], ^ .u_p tlian n public onC [sami 

[tarra , ^jK^doT ^=f. Wii^wa. p. 334; 

opt Kureea tor the Kingdom 
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ANCESTOR.WORSHIP (Roman) 


Empira, with Ito r»*t number of MpulehnU in- 
•mpUaiu {CIL ri., CIG xiv., ornr 40,000 for Rome 
nione) thet we here any exteniire oontemporary 
•our^i. For the earlier period, ^werer, we hare 
a ancient nmmbw of literary eonroee to enable os 
to ton n A idM of Ui6 colt, inumuch u the 

cbaract^_ of all reli^iona oeremonial 
*».«»mbinin* teetimoniea from Tarione 
pwbxia; ^d, though the onderlying 
ideaa ^ nndonbte^y change somewhat (tom. 
gene ryon to generation, there was a certain oon- 
•en^ve force at work tbo. It will be most eon- 
*^*j*^^ ^l*®rofore, to treat of the underlying ideas 
Md the expressions of them in cult »cta, first dur¬ 
ing the geoer^ period of the Republic, and then, 
WModJy, to sketch the developmeot of these ideas 
from the close of the Kepoblic oowards dtuiiur the 
ooime of Empire. 


I. Feom the Earuest Period to the Close 

or THE Rkpuuuc, 

f. The first and most fundamental qnwtion 
which requires an answer U this. Are any of the 
Koman pw to bo traced back to ancestor*womhip 
u their ongm T From Euhemems (ct Itohde, Gr, 
‘o Herbert Spencer (PHn- 
91 Sodclog)/) it has been a iavoorite con- 
tenuon ^t i^y great deities were in origin 
Dothing but deified anoestoni. An examination of 
Jtoman religion in its earliest state shows that 
tois wu not the case in Rome. The religion of 
# / reveals distinct traces of animism 

lu *V*i°*^V^”^‘** Cs/rurs, L 377fl:, iL 1-3TI)— 
Inst timiet com^n to all primitive peoples, which 
po^ for all thu^ animate and inanimate, living 
and d^, a • dmble,’ or psychic parallel, which has 
■m effect on the thing itself and most therefore 
be propiUated. These doubles are potentialitiM 
rather than individualities. They are interesting 
not so much for what they are as for what they 
^ ^ow, Roman nsUgion is peculiarly interesting 
in this rapect. because in it we see a development 
of anim^ one step further. Certain of these 
advanced solficienUy towards in- 
f ^ •eqairo a name, bat they are none 

of t^m as yet individuals thought of in the 
Ushion of man (on the importance of names ct 
Fr^, Gotden B^/i\ L 403If.); henoo there was 
not, could not be, a native Roman mythology. 
They were ad^cing towards it when GrMk 
Influencs placed her myths at Rome’s disposal, 
i» that she never developed any of her own. On 
Ue other hand, a great nnmber of the gods of 
the evuest period were stiU mere potentialities, 
thongbt of m gronps rather than as individuals, 
the^ ^niUu, powers who guarded the store- 
^m, the Jh Ayrti^, powers who looked after 
Me cro^ It wss into one of these gronps that 
tte dead went, mto the Di Mane*, the ‘ g^gods • 
(maitiu-s • good Koseber, iL 2316), It w5l be 
rsadUy seen, ^erefore, that, far from iU being the 
caM th^ the dead were ever made great individual 
gods, they received such divinity ss they had by 
the same processes of thought which made all 
gods, great and smalL 

If farther p^f is needed, it may be found 
in the total absence of hero-worship in Roman 
religion, os it was before Greek infiuence came: 
and m the significant fact that, when under 
Greek influence two great cbaracterB of Greco- 
Roman mythology, iEneas and Romulus, were ele¬ 
vated to tne rank of ^ods, tlieologians found nothing 
better to do than to identify them with two already 
existing old Roman deities, Nomidas and Qairinus 
^pectively (for -EneaswNomicitu, of. Rossbach 
to Paoly-Wissowa, L 1015; Anst in Roscher, 
to. 475. For RooialaasQuirinus, cL Wissowa, 
p. 141). Every attempt to make even the Di 


Mane* the soorce of other deities hss been a 
failt^ It has been tried repeatedly, but in vain, 
to Me case of the Lar /’asiifiart# or protecting 
»int of the bonse (cf. Pustel de Coolanges, Xa 
anfiTits, p. 20; Nissen, Tempiutn, p, 148; 
Rohde, PsycAsf L p. 2 M). ^ ' 

Having rid our discnssion of any connexion 
Iwween the deifind dead and other individual 
deities of Rome, we must now tiy to m.y. 
to oorselves what the concept of the Di Manes 
was, ud how the Romans fdt towards them. It 
been asserted that the Romans had from 
the beginning a persistent and continnons belief in 
the immortality of the souL This statement is 
ah^utely misfeading. We have seen that the 
hsbrt of thonght of the early Romans posited a 
double for everything; the dead must therefore 
have a doable as well as the living. This dooble, 
even ^oogh it was the doable of the was 

thonght of as possessing a certain sort of life—it 
could at ceruin times return to earth and exeiriso 
sn mflnenoe for ill upon the living. This poten- 
t^ty, however, was simply one M a vast number 
of similar potentialities; there was nothing In¬ 
dividual about it, except its relation to its own 
family represented Iqr the living members. Suhse- 
««ttoies, saturated with Greek philosophy 
and filled with an idea of individuality w£^ 
•Ti“ lacking in the earlier days of Rome. 

Identified t^ poor shadowy potentiality with the 
bnm^ soul, and read into the whole matter a 
belief to immortality. 

In the presence of the mysterv of ^ 

myste^ which even the light of QirisUanity has 
not w^ed fnlJy to remove, men’s minds do not 
work logicaUy, and there is no part of religious 
imiefs where ^ntradictions are mors abundant 

1 *^ “* . * **?1^^* concerning the Roman 

religion, in spite of its generally logical character 
IS no exception to the rule. It wiD never be pos^ 
Mble for M, even with all the sepulchral inseSrip. 
tions in the world, to esUblish one formula whi^ 
wiU cover w cases—for the simple resson th^t no 
roch formula ever existed. Wo are, however, able 
to ^e a gCTcral statement which wiU represent 
fairly well the normal concept, apart from the 
oontnuiictory deviations. 

When a man died, he went over into the Di 
the g(^ gods,—entering their ranks and 
losing all individuality and all specific earthly re- 
Utions, ex«pt that when the Mane* returned 
to ^h, they v^ted the living members of the 
belonged on earth; and 
thus the i^itouly ide^ so fondamental in the social 
structure of Rome, triumphed over the grave, and 
possMs^ u immortslity which the individual 
to obtain. The inclasiveneas of the term 
Di Mane* m m the fact that the gods who 
over the desd, as well as their subjects, the 
d^ the^li^ M gods, were all included^ the 
•ignificant of the mass- 
idea that the actual gods of the dead, though de¬ 
monstrably present, never rose to great individual 
prominence until the Greek Pluto - Persephone 
came into Rome as Di*-Pro*erpina. 

3- yijon this theory of the Mane* the cult fol- 
h»wed ineviuhly. if the dead were able to in- 
Haence the afliurs of the living, they most be 
propitiated, and inasmuch os Uieir interference 
»ith the affairs of the family to 
which they had originally belong^, and stiiT did 
Mong, It was incumbent npon the living membms 
■«« that they were propitiated, 
rbns the coTt of the dead was in its origin an 
ancestor-worship, and may well have been origin. 
Ruy a family matter exclusively. Further, it was 
incumbent npon each living member of the family 
not only to perform these saorifioes, hot ttho to 
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proride thoae wlio would eucoeed to the Mkcrificee 
after hia death, in other words, to propagate the 
huniiy. As for the State itadf, it was also a« 
faniij; and thns in that macroeoem of familv life 
which the State religion shows,—witn its 

Vesto and its Penates,—there might come also 
sacrifices for the dead, not only for the dead 
already prorided for by their own families, bat also 
for that erer-lncreasm^ number of ‘ancestors* 
whose descendants, in state of all precantions, had 
ceas^, that homeless throng of spirits whose im> 
mediate claims on the world of the living hsH been 
removed, and who therefore all the more readily 
would tom their ill-will against the State at large, 
unless she gave them satisfaction, l^us it was 
that toth the socm privata and the tacra pubtica 
were in part a worship of the dead. 

Tbm AT* aoflctcnt KgscatSoM sad nooOsctlaas la Um bodjr 
ot Romsa Isw to wsrrmat Um sssuaption of this tbsory, which, 
M OM rasdUy rsoorabcs, is a doss psrslisl to tbs Ul^u kw; 
but tbsra is also this djsUoctioe, that, whsrwM niado law k 
bssad dirscUy apoa a sacral to qw da ticsi , Rotnaa law, wfase ws 
Ana msst it, is alrsacW in tbs dtaal stacs otju$ divimum and pu 
kuutawm, wUb tbstr faitricats latmocUns, so that ws bars 
ttMTsiy tbs shadow ptetars ol what ooos was. But srta ths 
diadow idctars ia tolsrahly oonpitts, aad tbs JVssiiaw 
tonasd oas ot ths rcwular tofiics of Rooiaa law, tmdmDy ia 
tsiatioo to bdrs and labsriUAOsa. Tbs oardtnal ptlaclpls waa 
tbs ooBtiant^ of temllr wonhip ( p srpsf w a merm tmmto). Thns 
dosre (d# Ltaibmt, IL tS) oaotss an old law; ‘Lai prirats 
■aerlBoas oootunis forsrsr.' *Kscp sacrsd ths laws eoeoemiar 
tbs divlns dead.' Ths bslr was under ohHgatfoas to eoatinus 
ths sacrlflcsa, and this was a prior Ban oa say BMOsy which 
tbs iabsritaaos laMt briar bun. ffiniUarfr, oases of adoptioa 
wars often notived by the dcairv of tbs aaopier to obtain an 
heir to oars for the nacrifloes; aad, tbooeb tbs prnnsss was s 
ctvfl oas, it was nirsssary, iaaainncb as it iarolrsdtbs rivinr op 
of oos set of ssrctilioes the tabina of aaotber oa tbs part 
of tbs adopted pema, to dlsmas U ia tbs oldsat aad arost 
prloiitiTs of aO the MSsaabUss—the Coraitia Ctuiata—sad to ob¬ 
tain tbs coosant of the Poatitex bCaxlmus to tbs rirlnr up 
of tbs oas ost of aaors (tbs so-osDod dstMfoNs ss e rsn u n, cL 
nuDtsr, p TesX a ooass n t whkh was asver ffrea if tbs transfer 
Isfl tbs oas set of seers destitute ot aa earthly repreoeatativs 
(for a similar prscautloa la Iliadn law, cL Hunter, p t06, 
notel). Wsmay also oompart the old lawaacrlbed to R^uhia 
(Plub Bom. ax wbarvbj wboerf r seOs his wife ia riTsn over to 
ths Jfsaw. probably bscauss this was s blow to tbs stahlBty 
of ths (amily, aad benes to tbs oootiauity of aaerlAoes to ths 
dead. Tbs actuattaf motlvs uaderlyiav sQ Um jurm Jfsniua, 
all Um enactaMats eoooe m iag ths dsad, was nsitber a chivalrooa 
dty nor mmarily a renrd tor lbs oomfort of tbs dsad, but 
uw aad torcBMst a asU-protecUTs actioa on Um part of tbs 
lirinr. So fearful wars bmb lest they miabt in aoias way bars 
effcadsd tbs |ods of tbs other world, and isst tbs powers nadsr 
Uw earth mint hiadsr tbs gatbsrinf of tbs crops which had 
OooMOOtot Um aaitb, that svarvyear before tbs bMiaaliicof 
barrast a sow (porea prwr idaae s) waa sscrifioad to Mhu (and 
Mobabiy aim to Cerca) 'by him who had not flrcn tbs dead his 
oos' (TmL p ttS); later, by sO mea to Cena aad TsUoa to* 
pthsr, for fear they adyfat bars oStaded, so that ersntuaUy it 
betaa to be thought of merely as a sa cri So s to Osres for a good 
barrast (Wisaowa, p lOOX 


J \. In iu earlier etagea the cult of the dead 
onged to the relimou of fear rather than the 
religion of love Tne spirita of the dead were 
capable of doing injury; tney must first be brought 
to rest in the lower world. There they were m- 
capable of doing harm, and they conlu rise from 
there only on certain occasiona, and on tliose 
occasions religion provided for their pacification. 
All the colt acts pertaining to the dead may 
be grouped, therefore, under these two ideas, the 
bringing of the spirits to rest, which must be done 
immediately after death, and the placating of 
the spirits on the regular annual occasions when 
they returned to eartli a^^ain. Around this crude 
religion of fear the religion of lore wound itself, 
breathing a new ai^ better spirit into these old 
forms, and possibly instituting one or two festivals 
of its own. Bat we must dm first with the self- 
protective apotropaic side 
The ceremonies connected with death and burial 
do not as a whole concern us here, bat merely 
those festival which were strictly religions in 
character. These features seem, all of tbm, to go 
back to two ideas which are so intertwined that 
for us they are practically inseparable—possibly 


they always were. One b the oflerings given to 
the de^ sa a newly formed member of the Manu, 
including a proper burial, as giving him a home, 
and the offerings of food, ete.; and we other b the 
cerezponies of purification which were necessary for 
the living, after their close contact with thb lower 
world at the edge of. the open grave (cf. the idea of 
the Man** coming for the dead, which occura ooea- 
aionallv in inscri^ions, ag. CIL U, 2255[Cordoba]: 
' the Manes have taken Abullia’), There b a con¬ 
siderable degree of uncertainty attaching to the 
exact order and names for the various oeremoniee 
connected with and following the funeral; writers 
of the Empire, who are practically oar only 
aotborities, seem to be confusing Greek and Ro¬ 
man ideas, and older with newer Roman customs, 
and poesiUy the detaib will never ^ fully 
straigntenea out. But in general the matter was 
as follo^ The supreme duty towards the dead 
was ^riah Donbtleas an ethical motive of piety, 
a desire to give the dead a home for hb own sake, 
often re-iniorced thb duty; but the fundamental 
motive wss one of self-protection, on the principle 
that the ghost of the dead would continue to 
haunt the living nntil a place waa provided for it 
(Tertullian, d* Anim. 56: * It was belbved that 
the unbnried did not descend to the world below 
before they had received their dne,* ».<. burial). 
Curiously enough, in certain cases it seems to have 
been felt that the dead had forfeited the right of 
barial, 0 . 0 . in the case of snicides, of those lawfnlly 

E at to death, and of those struck by lightning. 

[ere it was an equally great dnty to abstain from 
burial, and there seems to have l>Mn no fear of evil 
oonseonences from their shades. Bat in all other 
eases tmrial was an ethical imperative ((^intilian, 
Dtcl. V. 6: ‘Because even npon unknown dead we 
heap earth, and no one ever u in too great a harry 
to honour an onburied body by patting earth, be it 
ever so little, on it’X I^e qnestion of barial 
cermt cremation in the various euoc^ of Roman 
hutory does not concern us here, tor in either case 
the grave was sacred; bat barial seems always to 
have held at least a symbolic supremacy—owing to 
the Of rtMcium, or the enstom of Imrying at least 
a portion of the body, c.y. a finger, wnen the rest 
was cremated. The imnal was Uie most important 
self-protective act; in oomparbon with it the other 
acts were of relatively minor importance; and most 
of these acts seem to have had more to do with the 
purification of the surviving members of the familv 
than with the dead himself. One sacrifice of pnri- 
fication took place before the body was carried ont 
for barial i the sacrifice to Ceres of a sow {porta 
pneoentanea, not to be confused with the porta 
prtKtdanta above), * for the sake of purifying the 
family* (Festus, p. 250; cf. Mar. Victor, p. 2SX In 
all pro^bility Tellos, Mother Earth, and not 
Cerea, was the original recipient of the sacrifice, 
which was transfernd to (}eres under the inflnence 
of the Greek Demeter cult (cf. Wisaow^ p. 161); 
and hence the sacrifice was probably orimnaUy a 
purification of the living W means of an additional 
propitblkm for the dead. On the day of the 
funeral and at the grave itself a sacrifidm ban^net 
seems to have been offered to the dead (rt/K«miwm, 
cf. Marqnardt, Privailebtn, p. 378). It consisted 
probably of very mnch the same thinp as were 
oflereil at the regular annnal oelebraUon of the 
Partniatia (see below). The nine days imm^utely 
following the funeral were da^r-s of mourning and 
purification, the tacrum notemdiatt, ^e same 
term that was decreed by the State for ib extra¬ 
ordinary periods of devotion occasioned by some 
great calamity (on the number nine as a sacred 
tumber of. Diels. Sibyll. Blatttr, p. 41). On some 
of these days the Ptrict DenieaUs occurred, a cele¬ 
bration abont which wA know little, except that 
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the attOTcUnoe of tbe member* of the family was 
conaidered eo iieeeaBary that the military aathori* 
tie* recognised it as a valid excnae for tbe absence 
of a recruit from the enlistment inspectioti, ' pro¬ 
vided it had nut been »et on that day for the |mr- 
poae of serving as an exense* (ClelL xvi. 4. 3If.). 
The period of monming ceased on the ninth day 
with a final ban^net, with ufferinn to tbe dead, the 
eema novtmdialu ; and if foneral games were cde- 
bratcd at all, as they often were, tney ooctured on 
this day {luHi novtmdial€M). The ajarit of the dead 
was now safely housed in the lower world, whence 
he eonld not return, except on stated occasions; 
and tho Roman could go about his daily bnsiness, 
mindful only of these stsded occasions when they 
arrived. 

S A* rt^tards tho lower world itself, the Romans 
seem originaUy to have interested themselves very 
little in It. Kvery bit of description ia given os by 
writers nnder Gre^ influence, and the 
identical with those of the lower world of the 
Greeks. Now, it is not likely that a strong Roman 
tradition eonld thus have bMn totally destroyed ; 
we should oertainly find traces of it somewhere. 
Hence it is probabui that the Roman lower world 
was not fnrnished with the fittinn of imsgination 
until Greek mytholo^ provided ^e models. There 
is nothing stran^ about this, when we realise that 
the half-aaimisUo character of the Roman pantheon 
precluded the growth of mythology for both the 
greater and tbe lesser gods. From the time of 
the Punic wan onwards tbe Romans pictured to 
themselves the lower world in just the same form 
as the Greeks had done (cf. Rohde, Ptyeke*, 
vol. L); and before tliat time, if they thought of it at 
all, a^ inevitably they most have done so to some 
alight extent, it was merely as a place of shadows 
and darkness. Their practical concern was the qnes- 
tion of tbe eventual return of the spirits to tronble 
them ; and hence their attention was concentrated 
not on the lower world in pleasant poetic fancies, 
but on tbe door between it and the upper world, 
the passage through which these divine oead came 
up. This entrance was the miriu/iw, about which 
the Romans possessed original beliefs strong 
enough to remain even under the pr e ss u re m 
Greek thought. The mundus was tbe opening of 
the lower world; it was in tbe form of a trench 
into which sacrifices to the gods of the lower world, 
and to the dead as gods, eonld be thrown. In the 
centre of every town, at its foundation, such a 
trench was dug and sacrifices performeil. The 
oldest mundua of Rome was that of the Palatine 
city (for its location ci. Richter, Die dlteate IToAit- 
etatte dee rdm. Voikee, Berlin, 1891, p. 70". : 
HiUsen, Rvm. Mitt. v. 76ffl, xL S02ff*.). It was 
opened three days in the year : Anc^t 24, Octo- 
bm 5, and November 8 ; probably the stone, and 
posedUv some earth was removed («. Festus, p. 142; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 16, 17tL). ‘When,* as Varro 
says (ef. Macr. L 1 ), ‘ the mundue is open, the door 
of tbe sad gods of tbe lower world is open, there¬ 
fore it is not proper on those day* for a battle to 
be fought, troop* to be levied, tbe army to march 
forth, a ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’ 
There were other sacred tranche* of the same sort 
in Rome: one in the Forum, the Locus Curtins, 
connected with the of hL Cnrtiu* (recently 
discovered; cf. Hiilseo, Atm. Forum, p. I3B; and, in 
genera], Gilbert, Top. L 334 ff.), another the so- 
called ‘grave of Tarpeia,* which was evidently 
opened on Peh. 13, when one of the Vestals made 
sacrifice there (cf. Mommsen, CIL L* p. 309; 
Schwegler, Bdm. Oeeck. L 486; and, in general, 
on Tarpeia as a forgotten goddess of tbe lower 
world, Wireowa, Ru. der Atm. 187, 188), and 
srill another at the of Larenta* in the 

V'elaliTuui. to whieh on Dec. 23 the Pontifices and 


the Flamen Quirinalis brought oflerings (Varro, 
Li^. Lot. vi. 23 fll ; Faei. Prttn. to 23; cf. 
Wiasowa, p. 188 and note 1). 

6 . Apart from these special occasions for each 
particular mundue, there were two general occa¬ 
sions in the year when all the spirits of the dead 
were supposed to return to eartn again, the nine 
days from Feh. 13-21, and tbe three days. May 9, 
11, 13. Tbe first was called the ParenteUia, the 
second the Lemuria. These two occasions were so 
entirely different, and the Parentaiia is on such an 
infinit^y higher plane ethically than the Lemuria, 
that it is dimcult to think of them as having the 
sime origin ; yet, when we compare AU souls’ Day 
with Hallowe’en, we see the same divergence. 
The Parentaiia kept pace with Rome's increoM in 
coltnre, whereas all that was orndest in old folk¬ 
lore clang to the Lmuria. 

Since tne Lemuria represents a more primitive 
stage, it had better be discussed first. The most 
ptetnresquo account is that given by Ovid {Faeti, 
y. 419ff.), but we must be on our guard in using 
it, remembering that Greek ideas and a poeti^ 
imagination are present in evei^hing Ovid 
writ^ The ceremony takes place at midnight. 
Tbe father of the household, barefooted, passes 
through the bou^ throws black beiuu ^bind his 
back, and says nine times, ‘ TheM I |rive, and with 
these I redeem myself and my famuy.* Then be 
shakes cymbals and says again nine times, ‘JUTones 
exUe patemi,' ‘ Go forth, ye divine shades of my 
fathers.* Tbe comparison of this ceremony witn 
the ‘driving ont of tbe ghosts,* so common among 
primitive peoples of to-^y, suggests itself immedi¬ 
ately (cL Frazer, Golden Bou^\ lil. 83 ff. Here, 
as everywhere elw in this interesting and valnable 
book, the reader most exercLie great care in ex¬ 
amining the sources given, as th^ differ widely in 
scientific value; ef. aiw Rohde, Peueht*, L p. 239). 

T^ Parentaiia presents quite a mfferent picture. 
As its name implies, it u tbe festival of the 
parentee, or the msJdng of offerings to one’s 
anoestors. It bemui at noon of Feb. IS and con¬ 
tinued for nine ^ys. The first eight dap be¬ 
longed only to the sphere of private worship, bnt 
the ninth day (Feb. 21) was oIm a poblie celebra¬ 
tion. the Fe^ia (Varro, op. eit. 13; Panl. p. 85; 
cf. Marquardt, UL 310ff.L During all tliese nine 
dap marriages were forbidden, the temples were 
shut, and the ma^Utrates laid aside thm official 
dress. Every family decorated the gravea of its 
ancestors and made offerings there. Most appro¬ 
priately, on the day after tbe close of the celeora- 
tioD, Feb. 22, a mmily festival, the Carietia, or 
Cara Coynatio, was held, when family quarrels 
were adjosted, and the pei^ which the individual 
member of the family hw just made with tbe dead 
was now extended to the living members among 
themselves (ef. Ovid, Faeti, IL 617; Val. Max. iC 
1, 8; Calend. Philoeai. ; cf. CIL L* p. 258). 

sttentpt hM ItMo Bwd* to dMi^Wlsh bciwsm Um X^MMrte 

SDd the PnrmtaUn by oaosidsrinr Um former m Urn fcstirsl ol 
tbs oaburiMl. sod Uwrtfor* bostUe, dasd. sod Uw Utter m Um 
taUral of Um barUd. sad tbmfor* Mmdfy, dmd (d. Ward* 
TomUr, itamM faWtaoU, n. lOS). Tbt Idas of fear U ceitalnly 
mots isTNniatat Is tha former tban la the Utter: bat the 
Ltmmm are joat tbe aama aM^dors aa tba /Hf^r^on^aad 
Iba rarx tact that tbetr laterformor. cIUmt for good or for BL U 
oonflaad to dated ■aa an og, movea Uiat Umx ware burted. La. 
adadUad Into tba lower world aad raaldint tbera ordiaarilr. 

Of the other yearly festivals of the dead we 
know but little: we hear of a festival of the Car- 
naria on the first of June, the ‘Bean Calends’ 
{Calendo! Fabarite, Varro in Non. p. 341; Macr. 
Sat. L 12, 31; Ovid, Fasti, vL 101 ff.), so called from 
the offering of bes^ to the dead ; bat roses were 
also offered (C/L iiL 3893). 

7 . In one respect tbe spirit-worshipof tbe Romans 
was in distinct contrast to that of the Greeks and 
of most other ancient peoples. Tbe dead had the 
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power ol returning to enrth again on stated occa- 
but they e^d not be called op and con¬ 
sulted ‘ Necromancy ’ was an alt4>geth« imported 
idea, and wherever we meet with references to it, 
foreign influence is present. The absence of this 
custom is i»o accident. The klea of prophecy wm 
hardly present in anv form in native Roman rdi- 
gion ; toeir science oi augury ud of the hartupicc* 
was simply a means of ascertaining the approval or 
non-approval of the gods in regard to a certain 
action, merely of obtaining an answer to a cate¬ 
gorical qnestion. But if the dead mi^bt not bo 
called np arbitrarily to mve infoima^n. it was 
possible for certain individuals to be given over to 
fh ^TTi for punishment, as in the coHKcratio, or for 
certain Individuals voluntarily to give themselves 
over to them, as in the devoiio. CoHttcraiio is the 
transfer of a person or thing out of ^e realm of 
the Jtu AiftNanum into that of the Jus divinum. 
Where a person is involved, it b, of coarse, a 
punishment. Persons or things might thus be 
given over to any deity or group of deiUca, and the 
2K Manes formed no exception; e.^. a man who 
told hb wife was dis manibus saeer (Plat. Bom. 22); 
also a child who struck hb psuent (Fest. 230); 
and the viobtor of a grave {CIL x. 4255). The 
ebaracterbtics of the wevetio, on the other band, 
are these. It b in the nature of a vow, made to the 
Di Manes, or Tellus and the IH Manes, whereby a 
man’s life b given to the Di Manes in advance in 
order that oUier men’s lives may be destroyed. 
Wa have semi-legendaiy accounts of three generab 
who oflered their own fives that the enemy of the 
State might bo destroyed: the first the case of 
DedusT^e father, in the battle of Vesuvius, B.a 340 
(cf. esp. Livy, viiL 6. 8-16; 9. 1-11, and, in general, 
Milnaer in Panly-Wbsowa, ir. 22S0 ); the second 
that of Dedus, the son. in the battle of Sentinum. 
B.C. 2M ; and the third that of Dedos, the grand* 
SOD, in the battle of Asculum, B.C. 279 (cf. Miinzer, 
id. ir. 22S5; on the devotio proper cf. Panly- 
Wbsowa, <5., s.e.). The devotio, as a curse 
directed against private individuab, does not be¬ 
long to thb period, as it arose entirely under 
Greek influence, and does not seem to have been 
prevalent until the Empire. 

II. From the Close of the Rkpitblic uhtil 

THE ESTABLISHMBST OF CUBISTlAJirrY. 

X. In the earliest periods of Roman religion the 
Di Manes were quite as truly gods as any of the 
other gods of Rome, and quite as unlike the later 
god-eoDoept as any other of the gods. ’They were 
all alike tnooght of animbtically as mere notenti* 
alitim; but Uie other gods were destined to de¬ 
velop and to obtain an indiridoidity, whereaa the 
Di Manes remained an unindividnalised mas s of 
splzita, into which the dead man went at death, 
losing, so ifar as the cult was oonceiued, all hb 
indimuality except merely hb family relation¬ 
ship. To lie sure, under Greek influenoe certain 
goM of the dead were adopted by the Romans, 
namely Db and Proserpina, formed on the analogy 
of ^e gods of the upj^r world ( but thb had the 
eflect m only emphasmng the more the unde¬ 
veloped dense mass of the Di Manes. On the 
otberhand, during these ceoturies of the Rcmhlie, 
another idea had been slowly developing—the idea 
of the G^us (or if a woman, the Juno), or divine 
double of the individual, accompanying him durbg 
all hb lifetime. In the question as to wh^ 

of the Genius at the death of the individt^, 
and in the answering of that question by ascribing 
to him a life after death, the »d» of personal un* 
mortality had its rise in Rome. The sU^raU of 
later writers are obscure^ partly pnrdy phUoso* 
ideas foreign to the real beheb of the maiiy, 
aodp^y ^ E desire to identify and generaUy 
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sTstematixe all forms of Roman belief; but we can 
mmly recogniae the following development. Ori* 
ginaUy the Genius and the Xh Manes bad no con¬ 
nexion whatsoever, except the mere matter of 
sequence: so long as a man lived he bad a Gensus, 
an individnality, at first thought of ss merely 
pb}rrical, later as psychological; out when be died, 
nb individnality CMuied, be was gathered^ to the 
majority (not the divine doubles or the individuab 
in It), tne Manes. Now, in the coarse of time 
one of the effects of Greece on Rome was ^ de¬ 
velopment of individuality and of the idea of 
individoality. All these ideas centred in the 
Genius, and hence it was natural to think of the 
Genius ss existing after death. It must, however, 
in rh*t. case stand in some relation to the Manes, it 
must be identical with at least a p«^ of them, 
that part contribnted by the individual at hb 
death. It b not surprbing then, thatj beginning 
with the Augustan age (cf. Hfibner, in Milller^s 
Bandbueh, L p. 629. § 47). the idea of the indi¬ 
vidual itself felt in connexion with the 

Manes, and ww have the form (which soon becomes 
the ordinary form), * To the Manes of, or belong¬ 
ing to, suen a man,’ emphasised occasionally by 
the addition of the Genius (cf. CIL y. 246, etc.^ 
Sometimes the Manes sn left out entirely, and we 
have merely the Genius or the Juno of sneh a 
person (for the Genius, cf. CIL r . 246, ix. 5794; for 
the Juno, v. 160, x. 1009, 1023, 6597). Thb rein- 
forcement by the Gsnius was the salvation of the 
Manes; it gave new life to the concept, and the Di 
Manes began to develop oot of a mere msas of 
spirits into a host of inmridnal protecting deities. 
’The colt went on in its old forms, bat a now 
spirit, a new idea, had been broi^ht into it It 
b along thb line that the Di Manes had t h ei r 
effect on the two great religions developmenta 
of the Empire—the emperor-wonihip of the first 
two centuries, and Chnstiauity in its later cen¬ 


turies. . 

2 . The usorship of the dead and emperor-yforsksp. 
—The elevation of the Roman emperors into gods 
was caused by two entirely distinct sets of tenden¬ 
cies ; the one coming from the Orient, a tendency 
which, in so far as it was not checked (as it always 
was by all the better emperors), made the emperors 
into gods during their lifetime as well as after 
death; the other a thoronghly Roman oonce^ the 
idea daring life not the man but only hb 
Genius was divine, but that after death, when the 
Genius Mill lived as the individualiaed Manes, the 
offerings might be made to the individual as a god. 
The difference, therefore, between an emperor, who 
allowed himself to be worshipped merely within 
the limito authorired by Roman ide^ 
ordinary Roman dtixen was thb; during hfelime 
the Genius of each was an object of worship, but 
the emperor’s Genius was always, in all cases, ope 
of the i^lar gods of the Stote cult, whereas the 
Genius of the individual belonged purely to the 
private cult, usually confined to a man’s honsdioid- 
After death, both the emperor and the ppvate 
citixen were w'orshipped as gods, with a simuar 
distinction, namely, that in the case 
emperors the Senate, after exaimning thetf ac^ 
decreed that they ahonld be included among Uie 

regular goda of thiSuto. The only real distinct^ 

therefore, was the inclusion of the emperoris 
among the gods of the SUte in every case, dnrmg 
Uf^d thlindusioo of the 
hb Manss, among the SUte g^ “ 
cases after death. There can be litUe t^ 

emperor-worahip had the effect of strengthening the 

worship of the dead in general. _ 

X. Tas worship of the dead and 
A^ong the mil/ difficult prohl^ 
te*ei2rs of the Christian religion had to solve to 
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the Puniitn world, perhaps none was more difiBcult 
»h>n preeented hr the dereloped concept of 
the wonl^ of the deaa as protecting and helping 
deities. T^lTtheUm, so far as the greater gods were 
concerned, bad among the educated classes gone 
over into monotheism withont the aid of Ciuis* 
tianity, merely bj the doctrine of a philosophical 
syncretum ; but it was with inborn, almost instine- 
tive beliefs, bred in the bone, snch as the divinity 
of the dead, that the Church’s real battle had 
to be fought. Her method was one of compromise; 
it was the authoriation, nay the encouragement, 
of the worship of certsdn individuals, men and 
women who as martyrs had by one act set the seal 
opon their faith, or whose life had been holy to 
such a degree as to merit certain miraculous mani' 
festations. The worship of these martyrs and 
aaints was intended primarily to keep them as 
ensamples in the minds of the living. But this 
was not enough for a people who had worshipped 
the dead not so much because they had been good 
during their lives, as because these gods of the 
dead were useful to them, protectiuff and helping 
them in their hours of danger and need. The 
, too, must accomplish something for them. 
This also was granted by the Church, iKit merely 
in the sense that the saints acted as intermediaries, 
whose intercession with God would increase the 
probability of obtaining one’s petition. Theolc^ 
stopped tWe, bat humanity went farther. By 
that facile transfer of the means into the end, of 
the intermediary into the final, which is so chai^* 
teristio of simple minds, aided too as they were in 
this case by a habit of thought which had made 
Che dead into gods like other godik these saintly 
intorrcssors soon became gods on their own account, 
and the legend of each became a cnlt-l^ceod, indi¬ 
cating the circumstances in which each was especi¬ 
ally powerful Thus there arose, literally from the 
dead, a host of minor gods, a myriad of potenti¬ 
alities, like the old cods of the so-called Indigita- 
mtnUM, Human frailty had, at least in the lower 
classes, triumphed over theolo^, and the real 
religious worla of the Roman's liUest defendants 
bore a startling res em blance to that of his peasant 
ancestors in the days of Bomnlus. See also art. 
Bomak Rxugiox. 

Lnsasvtrsa —Asst, BsKgbm 4»r JUmttr, ISM. op. ITS ff., 
m-sat: De MstchL tl PriMU, laOS, L IM-CDS: W. 
Fowlsr, Koman FtahtmU, ISM.poarim; Hnnts^ Romm Lmo, 
74ftL: Marqssrdt. ^tssUvwrMftitsp. 810; Prellsr, JtSm. 
Mwoihgio, iass,ii.0t-nS: Rob4Ss,FfrdU*,Lns-Zte: SUsd- 

S . SIC is Bosctwr; Frimitio* CWtsrt*. 

I, psjsim; Wissows, Rtb^iom Rtmor, lOOS, UT-US, 
sod BM srtt.‘Limoris'siid'L mtsi* is Boscbtr. _ 

Jesse Benedict Cakter. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Slavonic).—We have only very 
few references to the cult of the dead among the 
pagan Slavs, llie German chronicler Thietmar, 
who had not mnch sympat^ with the Slavs, says 
(in the first Book of his (Chronicles, f 14), 'They 
believe that everything ends with death* (' Omnia 
com morte temporali putant finiri'). The Bussian 
chronicler known by the name of Nestor, in the 
chapter in which be relates the conversion of the 
Russian prince Vlsdimir, puts into his month the 
words, * T^be Greek priests say that there is another 
world,* which woold seem to imply that the pagan 
Bussians did not believe in that other world. On 
the other hand, the Bohemian chronicler, Owmas 
of Prague, declares that the Christian prince 
Breti^v n., by an edict in 1002, suppressed 
* sepulturas qnm fiehant in silvis et eampls, atqoe 
mrrnnmM (or coBnas) qoas ex gentili ritn fadebant in 
biviis et in trivUs quasi oh animamm pansationem, 
item et iooos profanos quos super mortoos inanes 
cientes manes . . . ezercehant.* This most pro¬ 
bably refers to rites and festivals in honour of the 


dead. The phrase *ob animamm Musation^* 
seems to have been influenced by the Christian idea 
ofjMurgatory. 

The idea of death is expressed in the Slav lan- 
gnages by Uie root mer, $nor, which b common 
Uironghout the Indo-Crcrmanie langimges. The 
place to which people m after death b called by 
the name of wav, whbn b connected with a root 
meaning * die * (Lettio Rdee, * dead'; (xothio naut, 

* corpse”; Greek etc.). The Polbh chronbler 

Dlugosz, speaking of the pagan Slavs, uys that 
they callea Pluto * Nya,* ana that thev asked of 
him * post mortem in meliores infemi seaes deducL* 
Dlogosz, as well as C-osmas of Prague, admits that 
the Slavs believed in the immortality of the tool. 

The andent Knssians held banqoets, called tryma 
or * festivals,* in honour of the dead. The ancient 
Sbvs had no places used expressly as burying- 
grounds. They practbed both burial and cremimoa. 

We have no definite texts on ancestor-worship, 
hot folk-lore gives valuable hints regarding ft. 
The Russian peasants believe in the exutence of a 
diduthka domotoi (‘grandfather of the bouse*), 
which evidently represents the soul of an ancestor. 
In White Ros;^ one of the most primitive parts 
of the Sbv world, ancestor-worship u prev^ent at 
the present day. In the 16th cent, the Polish poet 
Kionowicz, in a Latin poem entitled * Koxolania,' 
described the oflferings which were brought to tbs 
graves: 

*. . . Xos tst ourisotom pososrt Maims. 

Portsii tepidos sd BMourassts dbos. 

Ocdontttv Tolocrw vsKi nidoribiu umbm 

BidieolsqiM fids osnw pnuatnr sU.* 

The peasants of White Russia give the name of 
dxittdy (* ancestors *) to the toub oi dead rebtives, 
even in the case of diildren who died in infancy. 
Feasts of an aheolntely kind are held m 

their honour. They are invited to eat, and a 
spoonful or a part of each dUh b taken and put 
into a special vessel. Thb vessel b placed tm the 
ledge of the window. The meal ends with an ad- 
drees to the ancestors, who are then advised to go 
hack to the sky (see art. Aryan Rkugion). It is 
these rites that the Polbh poet Mickiewicx has 
described so well in hb poem on the Dxiady (‘The 
Ancestors*). On the other hand, in Bohemia, 
vesseb which most have oonteined food have been 
found in pagan (probably Slav) graves. These had 
evidently been placed there for the nse of the dead 
in the life beyond the tomb. The kindred Letto- 
Lithnanians also bad special deities of the dead — 
Kapn mite and Wella mite amongst the Letts, 
ana Vlelona amongst the Lithuanians. Sacrifices 
were oflered not only to Yielona as goddess of the 
dead, but also to Zemyua, the Lithnanian earth- 
goddess (cf. Usener, OUtUmamen, Bonn, 1896, 
pp. 104-106, 107-108). It b furthermore note¬ 
worthy that the Lathuanians offered sacrifices to 
the dead on the anniversary of their decease, when, 
after a formal prayer to them, water and fooa 
were east beneath the table of the feast in their 
hoDoor, and lights were pbced on it even at mid¬ 
day (Buckner, Arehiv fitr davUcht PhUotogU, lx. 
33^ See also art. Aryan Reuoion. 

LiTSSAVrsa—KotlUrevsky, Tho Fmtral ROot ^UU Fspoa 
ShiM (bi Ruarisn). tod vd., 8t. PMsisbarf, IMI; L. Lexer, 
Lm MifUotogi* stow, tori*, UKtt. L. LeOER. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Teutonic).—There b abundant 
evidence for M^es-wonhip among all Tentonio 
peoples. As a rule, however, the authorities give 
no indication that participatioa in the rites was 
confined to descendants and relatives of the de¬ 
ceased, though it b not nnlikely that the worship 
relent to m snch passages as /lu/ic. Superdt- 
rionwin. Tit. 1 (‘ De sacrilegio ad sepulchxa mortu- 
omm ’), was generally of thb variety. In Scandi- 
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lands EdAO wa bear of worship paid to Idags 
»ijd aLher diatingoiHli&t dmhIj appaieELuy ol or 
nwr their tomba, hut here fcjjiwfi the cult appwre 
to h&ve beun iliireii by tbs ■dead tuui s subjects or 

*^^Peffhft^he nwwt apprtMwb to atrict (ujcosto- 
wordiip^ to bo foana 
coloniata of IcelBiidr 

botf of their families would puaa after deaLb into 
ceruin hill*. They rogenied these with 

special t«verenoe^ and coratraEtad saoriuaal sbrm^ 
t^re. Auaiu. the element of ancestor-worihip 
may bo aid to enter into thu ™lt of Mrtnm god^ 
from whom moat royal familiw, in Eng^d ^ 
AToll as in the North, okimbd dw^nt. Yet m the 
csiK of deitiea whoso cult w m 
tut of Woden Otliin (by fur tho 
casph It would be unjalo to aaenuio tUt thm ’^ 
tha original element, On the other U^d, deiti» 
whoaa womhip wm mure or lew l^. 
Thititerflr Hdfsabrdfir, may very weU have l^n 
rtg^Sed oripnully m aa^tml ap;nt^ In this 
iMiuiexion account m to he taken also o 

r&Si 

^^^LfllaSy, mention must be msd* of the 
word wdiich in other Teutons langnagea rnaaiw 
inherited property, but in ^ndituivum a or 
feaat in honuur of a d«^ person, 
head of the hoimo. Buch *«***■ 
on an immense scale, ««>r 
aon* invited. Large 5 <i“titiw w 

drunk in menmiyof the deceased— wlmnM the 

ftuet wo also callod a name which aiurvived 

until Mcentiy in the northern English word anraL 
Towards ih/clM» of the fsot the hear ™ 

first rime allowed to ' 

At roliion* fsitivala also it wo enstoma^to 

drinktfdepurtod iSfbe 

The Cult of the Dead among thu Teutona will do 

full? dfaciibed undfli arh Arv^ Keug 

mSs m WlT-^ M«k. In^n], SmndKii tl«- 
^hSralfTTW'i IwS, UL 1*5 ff.; Mqjer, 

titf Tiatou; BmtwuWH, P- 

Sanmie. V™ CHADWICfi- 

ANCESTOB-WORSHIP AMD CULT OF 
THE DEAD iUj^Fin.nici).--Ant<ator-worahro 
and cult of the At^ U, so f ar o we 
oldest form of lebgion amang tho Ugrt^rmnic 
Deoplos, It k almtwt the only form c^mwn to 
tham^b Thair plncw uf ^cr^M fiwuentiy 
fltand in dow proaimity to their places nf ImnaL 
their imagH are chLelty tepreaentatio^ of the 
deadi tS oilerings are ^o U 
ueods flood, dothoA etc) of the dead; wd th^ 
whole Byatem of magio setma m the to ^ 
at a union with the spirits of the dadlH bee artt. 
Fisxs. WP^ 

ANDAMANS—1. Tke Cauntrff anti 

_ 'Pha Audamans form tlie N orthetn portion ui a 

jOrino of islands Mven himdred miles long (tho 
Kieowra fonumg tho SontLom portion'll stretching 

Eastern dde of the W of Bengal 
iweim Capo Negravs m Burma and Aolun Head 
in Sumatra, Certain phyaiolc^cal in com- 

^ phMoiniii nUWirf by tt, f™* 

been held to point to the formEf cxi^nM of 
L ip^oUA rtS^grof monntains, thought to U 
suh-iuiriAli between thaw two Minta ^^ming 
thk^SnUm to he oorrect. tho Andamans are, in 
tW present condition, the aammits of a suIh 

SISS of BiSo, which hM. at Mine^o or other, 
almoBt wholly atthmeiged by a voltanw 


subradeoce, Tbis rango need nut have bean 
than the phyaically paaidble one of two hunorM 

fathoma, UP connect a long narrow pemimnla 
jutting out from ttc Bufcehv cOMt witli the prsaentr 
Andaman group of uJanda, 

Thaw ci?M4dMitJaP* art el lm|io^rt 

C t, iOODpOliK to l^rtmau (•» LllcntQW IwlOWl W 

tUloD ol rtu &«in AaduBUJ, tv BojlffniillT trlt« 

ii thK MJiip. Tfliaoiii, thf unJMtiaJ oC tb^ :^wi 
wWcti inty ill iwrsiii.dliT^iwd riPBimrtt^s 
fariiwl a wilaldiaM o( p«xij of s fT™i f 1 1 _i iirid ad i l tip 
JnM tl* eiMPiit AadiiBui Xiliiidj, and diwiifo oinnbrn 
ol tl» «d LahaUlania, togvttur wiUi rnwy Uw p>d“ o*™ 

b5«rt*tlj« b»rt 

ID itw* ElM jancOnii Dt the *ad«ffiiui 
Ubd, tluit, brtktai tb« BfjoUi AikUiupii irsdation. tha 
Iht litJiia AtrintniJii hiTH TbMinE» jar aolBiila. Uiar ilO not udW 
*<fi^ md iphlj^ thvy -cBJiDet dcicriha. 


Lying M tbsy do in the track of a gt»t corn- 
roorcc' wllloh- gone OD. toT lo&st thCrtWJul 
yearn, both from China and Japan w^warda imd 
fruiu the Levant and India cafttwiurdB, the eitu^ 
™«J of thn Andamans haa been report^ probably 
troni Urn days of Ptolemy (McC^lAAoci^ 
India as dttcriitd fry i^ofemy, 1 p. ^3®) nuder 
a vBjifity of natnee, representing aomn fora oi 
jfiidiirtKiff. meaning a ‘ monkey* people, and in^- 
eating tho BJLvage abonginBl auta^mats of tJja 
more eivilLred early popnJation of India, As parly 
aa the 9th cent, the inliabitanta of the isUintia 
were quite imtmly described by Arab tiavalJere ^ 
fflTintiiUk (lEainaud, ItOtUion des voycrifeM, 1845, 
h dl—ft miHtake that »emH to have arisen ftora 
thiM obserrationH of the old marmera, Uw 
ADdamauose attaclEod and moiderwl without pro¬ 
vocation every rtrwgor they oou d “If 
Landing, ns ope of ths inbee dEics still j they burnt 
hU body (os they did in fwt that of every enemy) *, 
and they had weiird all-night dancer round niWw 
Combine thoea three ohservatione ^h tbo nn- 
provoked murder of one of themselves s^d the 
feajr aroused in ignorant mannem’ minds by such 
occarrences in a lar land, ocntuiy iJter centu^ 
and a peiaiatenfc charge of cannioaliam u alraost 
certain to ba the reaiDt, Tliia a a oonwderftti^ 
of cardinal importanre, as tliis faJse ebargo Irt 
to the Andamans biang loft Mvetoly alone nntU 
1807 (except for a brief ponod between lj8» and 
ijOSl whefi the British Govemmctit wae fo^ 
to take stop# to put a stop to mu^exE of th^ 
^reeked crew* by occupying tha isleuds, Tha 
TMuit is that thore eiists m the Audam^ an 
aboriainal people miconnuminatod by outside m- 
dueum, whose riJigimm ideas m of native 
and exhibit tho phenomena of ft truly untutored 

^The ^mdamanese ate naked pigmy nviges, aa 

law in civilimtion ns almost any knov^ 

earth, though cloee observation of them diselo^ 

the imincuBO distance V' 

tw^ them and the lufiheat of ths brute 

ono mcMt notable fftct b«ng that ihcy rat nolhing 

THW. ewking all their food, how^r ?li^rty,^d 

making pots for the puriKHO, Md tbw tmio 

imrnemoK Their vanona tnb» 

race, apeaking varieties of one fundsmentsl 

popnlSon now reptmieutod by 
Boinancs of the Malay Pcouiaula, and ths 

mixed with tha surruimding ^rtSoi 

ancient times ocruped the 

of the Aaiatie Contluent and ito 

before the irmptions of the^d^P«P^« 

existence, or truces of it, can n i^irenie in» 

owinR to an mdehniw nnmijwri v niiirtt 

plato^iMlation, the last pure remnant of tho oWret 

I kind of man in oxiatooew. 
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a. Character of the PeopU.-~ln childhood the 
AndatnAnese are poasenaed of a bright intelligenoe, 
which, however, bood reaches ita uhnax ; and the 
ad^t niar be compared in this respect with the 
civilized cnild of tea or twelve. He aas never bad 
anj sort of agriculture, nor, until the English 
taught him the use of dogs, did he ever domesticate 
any kind of animal or bud, nor did he teach him¬ 
self to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count, and all his ideas are han, in- 
•cciirate, and ill-defined. He has never developed, 
unaided, any idea of drawing or making a tally or 
record for any purpose, but be readily understands 
a sketch or plan when shown him . He soon be¬ 
comes mentally tired, and is apt to break down 
physically under mental training. 

He retains throughout life the main charac¬ 
teristics of the child: of very short but strong 
memory ; suspicious ofj but hospitable to, stran¬ 
gers t ongratehil, imitative, and watchful of his com¬ 
panions and neighbours; vain and, under the spur 
of vanity, industrious and persevering ; teachable 
up to a quickly reached limit ; fond of undefined 
games and pr^tical jokes j too happy and careless 
to be aflectM in temperament by his superstitions 
too careless, indeed, to store water oven for u 
voyage ; plucky but not courageous; reckless only 
from Ignorance or inapprecistion of danger ; selfish, 
but not without generosity, chivalry, or a sense 
of ho nonr; petulant, hasty of temper, entirely 
irresponsible and childish in action in ^ wrath, 
and equally quick to forget; aflectionate, lively 
in bu movements, and ezceedinglT taking in his 
moments of good temper. At these times the 
Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, 
considerate to the aged, the weakly or the hdp- 
lees, and to captives; kind to their wives and 
proud of their children, whom they often over-pet; 
out when angered, eruel, jealous, treacherous, and 
vindic tive, and always unstable. They are bright 
and meny ootnpanions, talkative, inquisitive, and 
restless, busy in their own parBoits, keen sports¬ 
men, and naturally independent, afaeorbed in the 
disso for sheer love of it and other physical occu¬ 
pations, and not lustful, indecent, or obscenely 
abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become 
intractable, masterful, and qoarrelsome — a people 
to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative 
and bound up in ancestral cnstom, and not amenable 
to eiviluation, all the teaching of years bestow^ 
on some of them has introdncro no abstract ideas 
among the tribesmoi, and changed no habit in 
pi^tical matters affecting commit, health, and 
i^e of life. Irresponsibuity is a characteristic, 
though instances of a keen sense of responsibility 
are not wanting. The intelligence of the women 
is good, ihoogb not, as a rule, eonal to that of 
the men. In old age, however, they frequently 
exhibit a eonsiderabie mental capacity wtuch is 
respected. 

Then is no Idea of government, but to each 
tribe and to every sept oT it belongs a recognized 
chief, who oommands a limited respect and such 
obedience as the self-interest of the other indi¬ 
vidual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is 
no social status that is not personally acquired on 
account of some admitted superiority, mental or 
phrsical. Property b communal, as b all the land; 
ana the ideas as to individual posseesions, even as 
to children, are but mdimentaiy, and are accom¬ 
panied by an incipient tabu - - -- - 


, , -abu of the property belong¬ 

ing to a chief. Custom b the only law, and the 


on 

an 


iTv explanation of social actions or of the form 
_ia adornment of manufactured articles. In the 
religious ideas of such a people as this, religioo b 
seen in iU most primitive form. 

3 . JtcIifioH ,—The religion b simple animbm. 


and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, 
the sea. disease, and ancestors, and of avoidance of 
acts traditionally displeasing to them, and thb in 
spite of an abundance of mytbolimoal tales told 
in a confused, dbjointed manner. There b neither 
ceremonial wor^ip nor propitiation. There b an 
anthropcMDorphio deity, Puluga, the cause of all 
tilings, whom it b no^ however, necessary to pro¬ 
pitiate, though sins, i.c. acts displeasing to him, 
are avoided for fear of damage to the products of 
the jungle. Puluga now dwells in the sky, but 
used to uve on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest 
mountain. The Andamanese have an idea that 
the * soul' after death will go under the earth by 
an aerial bridge, but there b no heaven or bell, 
nor any Idea of a bodily resurrectiofl in a religions 
sense. There b much active faith in dreams, 
which sometimes control subsequent eooductTsnd 
in the utterances of 'wise men,’ dreamers of pro¬ 
phetic dreams, gifted with seeond sight and power 
to communicate with spirits and to bring about 
good and bad fortune. Tneee practise an embnonio 
magic and witchcrafi to snro personal profft, by 
means of good things tabued to themselves, as 
these people aroreciata. There are no oaths, 
cove n a n ts, or oroeals, nor are there any forms of 
app^ to ■npernatnral powers. 

Puluga, who b fundamentally idcntifiaUe with 
some definiteness with the storm {teuluya), despite 
hb confusion with ancestral chi^s, has so many 
attributes of the Deity that it b fair to trans¬ 
late the term by 'God.’ He has, however, a wife 
and a family of one son and many daughters. 
He transmita bb orders through hit son to hb 
dsnghters the Morowin, who are hb messengers. 
He hss no sotbority over tbe evil spirits, snd con- 
tenU hiooMlf with pointing out to them offenders 
sgainst himself. The two great evil, ».s. harmful, 

S uits are Erem-chauga of the forest Jnrnwin 
the sea. Like l^mnga, both have wives snd 
families. The minor evil spirits sre Nila, and a 
namerotu class, the Choi, who are practically 
spirits of disease. The sun b the wife of the 
moon, snd the stars are their children, dwelling 
near Puluga ; but there b no trace of sun-worship, 
though the Andaznsnw twang their bows snd 
'chaff' the moon during an eclipse; and a anUr 
eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The Andamanese idea of a soul arises out of bb 
reflexion in wat^, and not out of hb shadow 
whi^ follows him about. Hb reflexion b hb 
spirit, which goes after death to another jungle 
world (ehaitan) under the earth, which b fiat and 
Bupported on an immense palm tree. There the 
spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth ooca- 
stonally, ud has a dbtinct tendency to trans- 
migration mto other beings and creatures. Every 
child conceived has had a prior exbtenoc, snd the 
theory of metempsychosis appears in many other 
superstitions, notably in naming a seeonu 
after a previous dead one (beoiase the spirit of 
the former babe has been transferred to the present 
one), snd in the recognition of all natives of India 
and the Far East as cAau^, or persons endowed 
with the spirib of their ancestors. 

4 . Superetitione .—The superstitions and mytb- 



tUteaye carried (the practical reason b that the 
Andamanese are the only people knosm who have 
never been able to ' makefire). To avoid offend¬ 
ing the sun and the moon, they keep silenoe at their 
Puluga shows himimlf in the storm, and so 
they appease him by throwing explosive leaves on 
the fire, and deter him Iw burning beeswax, be¬ 
cause be does not like tne imelL Earthquakes 
are the sport of tbe ancestors. There are lucky 
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un.Incky Mtiona* but not inatty* ud k lew 
omens nnil emrma^ iVnminli Md binli ue ■credited 
^th immitii capsotiice. For inatnoce, inmdeiod 
persona bETo boen found with (ttooem pLwad 

on uid with Etonu p1iH»d nlong pwthwEy. 

EreTif AndainnneaB known Uust thif in s. wajninK 
to the biidn not to teli tho Eoffluh th»t Uio men 
havt b«m munierod, hat that tho mn^oWM hove 
paired aJong' the path ia fronts Ptimitivo sitii- 
plidty here come* to the eorfocot aa the proKnee 
of the atonea tella an EnijlLshniftii who understanda 
the eanctly whnt has happenei 
5* Myiliaiogy .—The ^reat calk of the Anda- 
manean mythology tntna on PnToga and his doinga 
with Tomo, tho first anoeator; to him and kta 
PuJngii brought fire ond taught ali the erti. 
end for them he ciuated eveiylhiug. ThiH line of 
belief la atilt olive, and everything natuTnl thnt u 
new la attrihuted tu Palnga, Thuay whau the 
Andaman e» were introdac™ in the volcano on 
Barren Uland, aMing the amnk* from the tOT» 
they at oaoa named it MokUAVc^^iKi, ^ Smoko 
loUn A/ snd flidd the fire ™ Fnluga,'a The nest 
moat important element in their mythology is tho 
atory of the i|*taciyiPtt which enmlfnd the lahmids, 
and was, of aourse, oanaod by Pnlu^ I t 
ated the popnlation and datroyod the fiio, which 
waa afterwarda stolen by Lnrmtut, the kinghiher* 
and TWtW to tho people. Tho Mpuladon previoM 
to the cataclyBD bocute tlio cAaajFa, or ^ghnst ly 
5toncfl ralSit'i!: infA fMciful 
the qrtjrm etustomB (tff- Utaingf and danciBg^ 
tlia ar^ orticlea of food, hariufnl aplnU, and » on* 
An important ethnologiflil item in these Hlonea is 
the ooenstant presonta of tho ideas of ma^nipsT’- 
Dhoaja, and of mofamoiphoais into onimaJa, fash, 
birdai atonefl, and otbor o ojenf* in nature. Indeed, 
the iannn chiefly known te the Andamaneso oxa 
^nceAUm Auperpn-ttu^llr tp.fco auiun^^ 

A fhHfoHw,—There are mdijMutnry initialery 
oorontoDien for both males and femaloa cwnected 
with arrii,Al ftt pnbflrty and marriageability, and 
pointing to a limited taha, hat they are not Mcom^ 
panied by the communication of any aecrets or by 
any reliinons ceremony. The women also practise 
a limit^ taba as to food daring menstruation wd 
pregnan-cy. The idea of tabn d-oea pndonhiediy 
exist as to food, and a very man haa through me 
Ilia own tahuod article. This is, howrevor, usiwU' 
Bomething ohaerved to duagree with him in cl^d- 
hood or to be anpalntabi^ Tatning is partly 
eercmonial, and tbo pecpetnal aveumj^ daneing 
■iTm\ becomos ceremonial on occasion, ^either has 
any religious significance, and the s(wiga_ ucom- 
panying the dances rarely relate to ocliine mu 
auperttitiona. Among the game*, banala 

and * ghost' hunts are favonriUM, RGligian d^ 
not enter info tho naming customs, «tcpt pcmrahly 
into the ' flower ’ iKunra for gitls, which are be¬ 
stowed after eome ono of sixteen selected trota 
which happen to be in Bower at the time they 
reach pnMTty* 

The AjidamaneBB are monagamoua, and by pre¬ 
ference, but not noeesHuily, eiogatncins as regards 
sept, and endegamous as regard* tribe, or more 
stnotly, group, Marring ate not reli^dou^ bpt 
are attended with distinct cowmoniem. Betrothal 
accounted as marriage is tecogniied. and the mar- 
riairt relations are somewhat oomplicated, and 
QiSe aa strictly obeerved as among civij^ ^m- 
munitie*. Dtetlwocraudon load lamontatiMiifrom 
all connected with the deeewed. Bunai In the 
irrouQd and eipofinre in tree*, es an hononx, are 
praetUed. A death ennses an encamprnMt to t# 
Lrcmonmlly marked, *nd to be desert^ for aho^ 

tliTM nrnntH t 

and avoid«L Mourning is ol-«ry«i by sme^ng 

the head with grey clay and refraining from dMC- 


Ing for the above period. After same montba tlie 
bones of the deeea^ arc wnahed, hreketi up, and 
mails into omamonta. To these great iinjioriance 
is attached ns memcnEoc* of the deceased, aod they 
are believed to stop padn fuid care diseases by rimpla 
application to the diseased psJrt. The ikul-l is ticni 
round the neck and worn down the back, nsnally, 
but not always, by the widow, widower, or nearest 
relative. Mourning closes with a cemmimi^ dance 
and the removal of the clay. The coreinonies con* 
neotod with the disposal cf the dond ana conven¬ 
tional, reverential, and by no mean* without 
claboratioil in det^ 

L[rauTru.-E* B. Man. tfci 

AwSanuMa iilanit, 13S5i M. V, PwimM. UlAw V 

cni,^ As^n^iu Tcds chs OSJcutt* ea&vEZiiau^)^ 

lilO0' A C. Tenplfl, Ctnuii ^ yinftn, IKU, voL Hi, f T1>r 

AnlluUSD ud lliUHil'), CslHllLS IMtt. 

H. C, TEMpm. 

ANDEANs*—I* The pre-law people.—For 
the itady of tho Andean ntligiona it ia neoessay to 
take acconjit of a civiliiattoa which Bouilshed long 
before tha rise of tho lucasi beeaase tho later 
power Inherited aomo of the names, and with tht^ 
the religious belief, of tho more ancient people. 
Near the sontb shore of Lake Titicaca, now over 
12,001} feet above the sca-level, Ubore are veyex- 
tensive rains of a most Tonmrkablci character. They 
are of such great extent that there mnst Lave 
been a very large population in the vicinity; the 
stone* are of each sire, and any poauiblo qnarcy » 
disLant, that the people must Lava been poreessed 
of vsTy reuiarkahie m'&chanieal skill; and they are 
cut and carv^ with each accoracy snd preciitton 
that the workers mnet liavo l»en nkilfnl inasona. 
The moulding* and eymmetrical oTnnmentatioa 
■how most aconrato xnedsnreMieiite, and no want 
of artiistic taste. There wore numerous statues, 
and much dotnilnl carving. The monolith* are » 
enormoua-r one of them 36 feet by 7. another 36 
feet by 16by0, that they arc excelled m«?e only 
by the obelisk* nn J statate yf * The nnenmt 

riMple who built them may well receiva the name 
of the monolithio people, forming a monolithic 
ernpiTti' Univeteol tradition pelnt* I* the wuth 
ns the direction whence they come. The buildmg 
of TUhuanaca, as the rain* ore now colled, neoessi- 
tated a great popalarion, mechimictLl blall—the 
result of long ogee of dviliMtion—and ahnnd^t 
lapplire of fool I It appears fstfrtam that the 
Tctnoi present elevation. 

At iSjdOO feet no com will ripen, and the 
cm Hastaln only a very spares iwpulstion. The 
monulithie builders cannot have worked at that 
elovatimi. or anylbing Ulce it. The early Spuiisb 
writera give unanimou* evidence that tba ruiM of 
TuUinauMo wore built, long before the time of the 
1 j 1 CQA-§ 

a. PrfT-Itw:* religion.—The o^y clue to the 
ligion of the monorithic people is to be found in a 
fjSnouB doorway cut out of one enormons atone, 
^The uiasoniy la excellent tbrongaont, and all «ie 
Hues are M straight, the angles m square, 

Durfax^ as level as could be 

workman of the present d&y.^D Tbs length of the 

» rar Aye nf T#™, bj Sir Ownast* MhOsbv 

,^iiu:rit*a CniMirtia* 1Invwdi. riti 

I TIm beat rsetnt wMOUBW »« ox 
^ tA. kedM (Weax “6 W Li 
r.;,ft7lr^i^ Pran{s^y rr*s*v* W 

*1 msooUtbi tor HtooalinBW ,1^. ’*■* **“'^ 

QafcSa^a dl Is TCCS, 
lie. XSeH rtftr- 


"’rsis 
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monolith b over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doonray 4 ft. 6 in.l 72 ft. 9 in. Awve the door¬ 
way there ia ranch carving. There U a central 
figure with manv srabole and a ccea eo ri ea. There 
are rayi ronnd tneoead; in each hand there ie a 
sort of Meptre ending with heads of bird*, the 
marka on the dreaa are the aame aa those round a 
golden repmentation of the eon of the Incarial 
times, denoting the Inca montha Camtxy and Ccapac 
Rajfmi. It ia the work of a highlv almled maaon. 
but not of a sculptor. On each side of the central 
fipire there are three rows of kneeling figures, 
eight in each row. They all hold aceptres. and are 
crowned. Those on one side have the heads of 
men, and on the other those of birda. Underneath 
there is a beantifullT designed ornament running 
along the length of the atone, conaUting of rectan- 
pilax patterns, ending with birds' heads, and three 
human beads aimilarly ornamented. This central 
figure may, the present writer thinks, be assumed 
to represent the deitv worshipped by all the chiefs 
of the people and all the arumal creation. But 
there must have been an interval of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic empire, caused 
by the region becoming uninhabitable for a lar;^ 
population, and the rise of that of the Incas. 
When the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
r^on most have oeen occupied by many tribes, 
and the old language naturally broken up into 
dialects. One, spoken in the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
received the name of Aymara from the Jesuit 
mi a si onariea of Juli; another spoken in the npon 
of the Incas was called Qnichua by the first 
Spaniard who wrote its grammar; another dialect 
was spoken further north. Eventually, some five 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Incas b^an to form another great empire, and 
their language prevailed over the others. 

3 . The Incas.—There bad been a long interval 
of disinU^nwtion. Nevertheless, all memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 


But the main tradition was the revelation of the 


almighty God, named Viraoocha, who is carved 
with his adoring worshippers on the monolithie 
doorway. Uis worship was maintained bw chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire uad dis¬ 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incas. Some 
other niwes were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Con, 
lUa, Ticti, Paehatfachachi, Paehaeamac. The 
morning of Con is unknowrn. Jlla means light. 
TieH is said to be a founder. The anonymous 
Je^t explains the word as Prineipinm reruns tine 
pfincipio. The derivation of yiracocAa is lost to ns. 
Two authorities t say that the first part of the 
word is a corruption of pirua, a dep<^tai 7 or 
abode. The primary meaning of eocAa is a lake, 
but here it ia said to mean an aims, profundity, 
space—'Dweller in space.' PaewyacAacAi aM 
Pttehaeamae are attrioutes of the deity. Paeha 
means time or place, also tlie universe, yocAocAs 
a teacher, eamnc to rule or g^em—'The teacher 
and ruler of the universe.' The name Viracocha 
sufficed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added other 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri¬ 
butes of the deity.t 

4 . Viracocha.—The Incas, with their Amauta4 


* ‘Dm Ittkaca mvths srs rvUud bjr GucOsmo d* U V«ts, 
Gins da Laon, Moilas, BaUnaoa. Sakanajhiis, sad Um saooy- 
Bioas Jasnit, sod la tha oOcis) histarr of Ssnniaato. Thar 
sn Bot BteaikMMd hr Bsibos, Mootealoea, AooaU, or Ssa- 
IUIaiul. 

t Moatasiaoa sad tha sBOoratooi Jawilt. 

I Tba baat mmj os tha word K^reoochs is hr Doa Lsoasrdo 

tihw (Uaia, lasrx 


(wise men) and ^ipueamayoct (registrars), cer¬ 
tainly worshipped the Supreme Beuu und^ the 
name of Viracocha, having received ue tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked upon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Paehaenti Yamqni Salca- 
mayhua, who wrote early in the 17th cent., men¬ 
tions another being aa having been made known in 
the esu-ly times, wnose fame was handed down by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaccan. He is also mentioned by Sarmiento 
aa a servant of Viracocha. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa represents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca h^mns. 

The Incas oertainlv worshipped Viraco ch a, the 
supreme creator of all things, tmt they approached 
him as an unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They vied to him to be taught where 
he was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and they reoognixed that the sun, the mocm, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

5 . Some hymns of the Incas have been pre¬ 
served by Salcamyhna, but in a very corrupt 
form, and it is difficult to make out their exact 
meaning in English; * but they are so important 
for a correct estimate of the Peruvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions of two 
of the hymns. 

L 

* O Ylfsoodis t Lord of Um ITnlrms, 

Kow Mt tboa iast«, 

2Vow ut tboa tensM, 

Lord of bass i Lord of genmUoa 11 
CSb dlTfastioa bo rmplored 
To Uara whsr* thou sit r 
II swajr, «l»r» ut tbooT 
WImUmv Umo sit sbovs, 

WbsUwr thou sit bdov, 

Wbstbsr Uwo sftsroond 
Thy royal throos and sorptta, 

Obesr awl 

From Uto h asT wi sbova. 

From Um OSS bslow, 

Wbofo'sr Uwa srt, 

O Crostor of Um world. 

O Mskicof Bisa, 

Lord of sU lords. 


WlUi oyas UmS tsO, 

WlUk looclne to know Ums, 
1 oomo to Umo 
To knowtiMO. 

To andmCsad Uwa 


Thou Boost BM, 

Thoa knowaot no. 

Tbo Boa, Um Mooa, 

Tlw day, Um aishL 
Sprlaf aod wlotar. 

Tboy all Iraval, 

Not ordslnod la vale. 

From appointod plsoM 
TO UmIt dootlasuoas; 

Th^ duly arriro 
WhfUMfooovtr may bo ordsiacd. 
Tboo boMoottbsm 
Under Uiy ooepcro, 

Tboo bouoot Umodl 

Obeor bmI 

Lot mo bo thy dkoson; 

Do aot outer 
That 1 ohoald Uia, 

That I abooUdW 


* Thor wira orifiaally pvtotad ia Um corr upt Qoidioa, exactly 
00 la UM Eoanuoaipt, w tbo riaoont arritir^i tranUatioa of 
Saloanayboa (Hakluyt Society. ISTSt Ximeaea de la fcpada 
broutht out a Spaniob sditiaa ia IS^ prfatiae tba kymaa la 
QnlcBaa la Um aame way. Doa Hamoal A. LUOae Quevedo tbea 
took Um Qtiichiia la haad, and, wUb tba able oMlofanoa of Padre 
Momi, Um aatbor of one of tba Uteat Qulobaa dictlonarioa, 
Bonwroao oaMadaUono waro mado, sad oUfi mors com etl ono ia 
tbo oapaiatloea of words. Tbo text wao thoa m ade ■uAciaatly 
lataDijrible to bear tiawlirtoo Into Spaidab (gnesye mUitogUo, 
Leo Hmmww ooFradeo de loo Neyw del Aueoo, from B. A. Lafooa 
Qaavodo,Tk]loroodal Muooodo U Plata. US!). 

t Art tbeao Uaeo, ooaoahrably, lataadod to ooovsy aa UUe 
anakcooi to tba Htadu Umgm sad Konft 
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' Oom, tboo. 
Grama U Ibl- he 


kTzm, 

Lord ov^tlbo atUi, 

CFCfcbif oi lil |bb^ 

Cmtor of nun I 
Eni I vkire tluM; 

FminlW, idib ed^ 

Hid 4'na*r tbA 
TbM UD. I mUm^K 

Tb Iwk llpCD tlwv. 
like u on a rivet,* 
lJk4 uan tl» pprLi^ 

Oi^iw tbmt- 
Ounifeirt DM, OLatd! 

Aocinim Oyp wUL 
lloLb uut,. O LOfu E 
I ruK niir nil« 

Wlh >11 pnilM. 

■ pi^nVHtnf 00 tb:r win 
Aad doing' it. 

Wt will riighn. 

W« wHI be gifed, 

So bi It lor wnaman.’ 

6, Huiicas.— Subordinalq to VbrMochat to i?rhom 
ft lempl'e waft dedUfttvd in tho grcftt e^hiihj oi 
C uzoo» tho Wfirship of the Sun, Moon, LiK^tcing, 
and of certftin deitien, callod jJiHiKt#, won oroftinoa.. 
When tihd eiupin of the Incai to grentPO&Bj 
there w*^a* ft ooropUeftted TitTial, with epMiw eert- 
znonuse^ fent^vtilAd and pucrtllce* for each month. 
Out informfttioii in mniiiljr dexiTOd from the tltat 
Rp unixw lfl who otkine to Poni anil wrote nartatiifea, 
wore BoldicTft;, iMt^cta 

nftliveg, hot ehieflj priests who wore fall ot 
pre eoneelreii ideoif It is not ea^ to 

Henarete their pre-conceptions and the resnlM ol 
their loftdiiiiff aneationa from thn ictniu iBcts they 
Wert; told. It is still moTe dEffit-ait to rt^h the 
easot natoro of the beliefs of a p^ple, wlwn we 
have reports only of their ccrenioaiea ami of their 
ontword wor^ip. . 

The peqitle wiar* divided into aytiiu or tnb«, 
whkh nad a dose analog to thO’ Komon 
Every ayliv had h comniua Anaca or saered 
of wanhip, which waa called i!OHKan'iMr+ The 
chid tweearina of the Luca ojiffw wm this Soil. 
Thft Incu were children of the Sun. Unt there 
waa another very aacred Avoea, which ift often 
maDtianed in Inca hUtcnyi aad to which a le^nd 

wuattached^ _ , -i.t. *v- 

The oriyin of the Incaa la wnnected wtLh tnjs 
Awaoa. ^ttr brothere and foar siatere are i^d » 
have waned from ^windowa^ at a place called 
Fad^ri'tantpa (seme lea^^uoa south of CoicoJ^wo 
woi^ mcaiiuig * the tavern of the dawm ^eir 
leader was Manco Qapac, the first goverei^ Inc^ 
They had many foUewara, and they advanced norUi- 
wAjufl to occupy th* VAlloy of CuicOr UiiriDg tbs' 
march one of the brothere was ti^^ to ctone at 
a place called Hnanacanri. ThU is tho legend. 
Next to the cdeiitial bodice, thi* hwea of Hoiua- 
cauri became the most sacred object of ^rehip. 
It was three milso from Cuzco, Very eiaborat* 
Eftciidces were oUetad to it, and ft wae at linana- 
caurf that the groat festival was ulebratedf when 
tho Inca yenths wont through thitir ordeals prowou* 
to receiving knighthood, Bot the exact pt^tion 
dI the Hnanacami Aiuiea in the Inea sreugion is 
* lbs rajM Mes u In tbv Pidm. 

1 lli 4 mratlifliwrtnnt worfc on tin rollglon of Pm wm* writtMi 
>l»ut li 7 & tj n toriwt B«w<l Crwiwil 3* ilcillii% wto Ufwl nl 
r vwv, »Bd «u a mmJttf qI tbi (Midiiift lanfiiMV. Tb* 
wrl'tftr'i treadfttSoa, ti™ tbs Anflnal luquulpt, wu printwl 

fra^ornffiftmvoilwcvol the lot;* tuHllj, wbea tin hlaterr 


not dear* It was certainly a voiy important ens 

in the traditions of the Inisa 

AncMtnr-worabip. “The other ayffai had. 


7 ._ 

various iMyjdj* or birds, natural uhjdota or mnm.ini'Sa, 
as their jraenmiMu, 1 1 wae the wor^ip of ances^ia 
by the Ado of the wotship of c*l«tiftl bodi«a, 1 be 
mn/fonit, or bodiai of the dead, were preserved, s^ 
ticatod with the greatest raspoct. In the ntountaiue 
round Cu»o and in tho Yueay valley they wore 
kept in caves faced with maflonry. In the basin of 
Lake Titicsea they were preserved in toweiB ealled 
cAu/jhlv. ThM at Sillustani are eksaLar, iwd 
carefnily bnilt with ashlar niosonry. In Quito 
the doad were Interred in mounds cafled Itjfa* 

Tho bodies of the Incas were preMrv^ with 
nTtrybW-ft and it iH lu tli* omcisl Towirt 

of Sarmiento., that tho special Autfca or idol of 
oa*h Inca was kept with the mummy (SarmicDto, 
Hitt.y There ware servants for the mummiea of 
the aorertignftj and eetatea for their mainlenaiiee* 
Ths names of seven of tho w><aUled idolii have 
been preserved; and they do not support the idea 
that they If era idols in our sen-^ of the word, bat 
rather insignia or oommoinorative omamenta, per-^ 
hapi in ths nature of iKButea, nswl by each »ve- 
reiw in his lifetime. It was a custom, not o^y as 
regards the Inca mrtffyMiv hat ameng all clasaea 
of tho i^eopluj to place with tho dead, ofTeringi 
of food and other things reqainsd by them w:^ii 
living. Thifl enstom has mover been eradicated, 
aud even now it is pnuctiMd secretly in many 
[larts of Pern, The hehof which originated this 
custom, and whidi has caused its coutinnamm svm 
to tho present day* must have been very deeply 
seatsd. It is excet'dingly difficult to acquire ft 
complete nndecatandina of the ideas of another 
moft ol people which give rise to speoi^ custoi^ 
But the present writer was well a^nainted with 
an old priest. Dr. Pablo F. Jnstiniiini, a 
Jeflcendamt of tho Incas,* whose mtowso sympathy 
for hU people emnblecl him to comprehend thsir 
ideas, if any °no ever did eo. Ho told the prwent 
writer that they felt a cortainiy that their dead 
contmuod to exist apart from thotr bodies, and 
that they had needs, but spiritual, not corporeal 
needs. They were cortain of this benutBo many 
of them 1^ seen their dead. Bon Pablo attn- 
bated this conviction to appearanceft in dreams 
and vifliona Of a future jitato of rewards and 
pTmhihinsnte thsy do not appear to havo had any 
idea in tho time of the Idt;^ only the con™, 
tion tliat their ancestore contiuned to exist ^ter 
death. In this state they wgre soula withoot 
bodies, but still with needs and nHiuirtments, not 
corporeal, hat spiritual. Thenre aroaft the ati^^ 
belief that all IlitnOT had wala ^ 
material parts, and that the spltito of the d^ 
needed the souls or spiritual parte of food, ^cba. 
cocft, llamaj% even efoihiug. By placmg the sor- 
pqreal parte of these thin^ with the dead, it was. 
Sieved that their sonla or epiritnsJ, esaencot were 
coaveTca. throngh prayer and rertaui wrenMunH, 
to tiiewds of the This belief was eo deeply 

imjprwRed on the Inca people that surviv^ ^ 
iubMqnent pereecntlDii. The practiM onUtA 

* tecs Buyna Cap>a 

IfiJfc Pg livCIL 

I 

Idsrls TUpac Uvca-PulM Ortis di O™* 
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monolith t* over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doorway 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. AlmTe the door* 
way there ia mach earring. There ia a central 
figure with manr spnbola and aooeaaoriea. There 
are raya round tbenead; in each hand there ia a 
aort of aceptre ending with heada of birda, the 
maxka on toe dreaa are the aame aa those round a 
^Iden representation of the son of the Inearial 
times, denoting the Inea months Camay and Ceopoc 
Saymi. It ia the work of a highlr al^ed mason, 
but not of a acolptor. On each siae of the central 
fipire there are three rows of kneeling figurea, 
eight in each row. They all hold aceptres. and are 
crowned. Those on one side hare the heada of 
men. and on the other those of birds. Underneath 
there ia a beantifally designed ornament running 
along the length of the stone, consisting of rectan* 
pilar patterns, ending with birds' heads, and three 
human heads similarTy ornamented. This central 
figure may, the present writer thinka, be assumed 
to represent the deity worshipped by all the chiefs 
of tlie people and all the animal creation. Bnt 
there must hare been an interral of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic em{Hre, cao*^ 
by the r^on becoming uninhabitable for a large 
population, and the rise of that of the Incaa 
\^en the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
region most hare been occupied by many tribes, 
and the old language natoj^y ^ken up into 
dialwta. One, spoken in the baaui of Lake Titicaca, 
receired the name of Aymara from the Jesuit 
miasionariea of Joli ; another spoken in the remon 
of the Incaa was called Quiohoa by the first 
Spaniard who wrote ita pmmmar; another dialect 
waa spoken further north. Erentually, some fire 
centuries before the arriral of the Spaniards, the 
Incaa began to form another great empire, and 
their language prerailed orer the others. 

3 . The Incas.— There bad been a long interral 
of diainU^ration. Nevertheless, all memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 
myths telling how the great God first made Himself 
known at Laike Titicaca, bow the sun first appeared 
there, and how the first man was created there.* 
But the main tradition was the revelation of the 
almighty God, named Viraoocha, who is carved 
with hia adoring worshippers on the moooUthic 
doorway. Uia worship was maintained by chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire Bad dis¬ 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incaa Some 
other nimiea were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Cbn, 
nia, Tieiit Pachnyachackif Pachneamae. The 
meaning of Con is unknown. Ilia means light. 
Jieri is said to be a founder. The anonymons 
Jesuit explains the word as Principium reruns tine 
pnt%eipio. The derivation of ViraeoeKa is lost to na 
Two anthoritiesf say that the first part of the 
word is a oorruption of pirua, a deposita^ or 
abode. The^ primary moaning of eoeka U a take, 
but here it ia aaid to mean an aWas, profundity, 
space—'Dweller in space.' PaehayachaeKi mid 
Paehacamac are attriDutes of the deity. Pacha 
means time or place, also the nnivene, yaehachi 
a teacher, camae to rule or (mvem—' The teacher 
and ruler of the oniverse.* The name Viracucha 
sollioed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added other 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri- 
bates of the deity.t 

4 . Viracocha. —^tbe Incas, with their Amautas 

* Tbs ntkaos onibs srs rvUtsd by Orrttssso ds Is Vsfs, 
eWa ds Lsoo, MoOns, Bstsasos, Sskssisybas, sad tbs saooy- 
moos Jesttit, sad la tbs oSIdsl history of Ssnakalo. Tbsy 
srs mn awatlonsd by Bslbos, MoatsafBoa, Aoosts, or 8sa- 

tttlafsa 

t Montssiaoo sad tbs saoeyaiotti Jssolt. 

1 Tbs bsst ssay os tbs word FirawcAe is by Doa Lsoosrdo 
TOIsr (Ubm, U87> 


(wise men) and Quipueamutyoes (registrars), cer¬ 
tainly wo^ipped the Supreme Being under the 
name of Viracocha, haring receired tne tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked npon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Paehacuti Yamqui Salca- 
mayhna, who wrote early in the 17th cent., men¬ 
tions another beine aa having been made known in 
the early tim^ wnose fame was handed down by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaocan. He is also mentioned by Sarmiento 
as a servant of Viracocha. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa represents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca hymns. 

The Incas certainlr worshipped Viracocha, the 
supreme creator of all things, rat they approached 
him as an unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They cried to him to be taught where 
he was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and tl»y reoognii^ that the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

5 . Some hymns of the Incas bare been pre¬ 
served by Sucam^hoa, bat in a veiy ooimpt 
form, and it is dimcnlt to make oat their exact 
meaning in English; * but they are so important 
for a oorrect estimate of the P«mvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions of two 
of the hymns. 

L 

* O VbBooclis I Lord ol tbs tTnhrena 
Now srt tboe msl*. 

Now srt thou temsM, 

Lord of bsst I Lord of svnrrstioo 11 
Ckn {firiasnoa bo mptorod 
To Issm ubws thou srt T 
If swsy, wbrrs srt tbouT 
WboUMr tboQ srt sboro, 

WbrUMT tboa srt bdow, 

Wbotber tboo srtsroand 
Tby roysl tbrooo sod sooptrs, 

O hssr bmI 


Firarn tbs hosvin sbovs, 

Fyom Uw OSS balow, 

Wbm'rr tbou srt, 
OCrestorolUM world. 

O Mskw of mu. 

Lord of sll lords 

To IhMslooc, 

Wltb ayes that teO. 

With loacliHt to know tbss, 
looraatotbM 
To kaovtbaa. 

TO ondmcsad tbaSi 
Tboa oaast no, 

Tbou kaowaat dm. 

Tba Son, tba Mooe, 

Tba dsy, tba alirbt, 
epriof ud wiatar. 

Tnay sH irsrtl, 

Not ordslaad in Tsis, 

Worn s|)f>olatad plscu 
TO tbalr daatiBsUons; 

Tbav duly srrlva 
Whitbarsoavrr nsy bo Ofdsload. 
Tboa holdoat tbcco 
Csdar tby sooptrs, 

Tboa b o M oW thorn. 

Obosraaol 
Lot mo bo tby eboooB; 
DosotfuCor 


Tbst I oboald tiro, 
Tbst I iboahl dte.^ 


* Tbov wtro origtasllyprfntod In tbo oormpt Qab^os, oxsctly 
M in Um msnoocript, m tbo preoont onrltor^ trscnlsUoa of 
SsVasmsybos (BsUoyt Socioty, tSTSX Xhornoo do Is Bopsds 
browtit out s Spsnlsb odittoo In 1879, printing tbo bymno In 
qokban In tbo mom wijr. Don Ssmool Au Lsfooa qoorodo tban 
took tbo Qniebus In hsnd. and, with tbo sblc sMiotsnfw of Podra 
Mood, tba utbor of ons of tba Istaot Ooiehan dtetfonsriao, 
nnmMoao emandstfam wero mwSa, ud otlu morr eometioas in 
tbo orps r s tt ono of words. Tba tost woo tbno made onlBcioatly 
ItttaOij^bia to bear trsndstkm Into Bnudab (Nbenyo MUcloaito, 
Lao Nunnor eoaradoe d* tot Rtftt 4m Outat, from S. A. laifoM 
QiWTtdo, TbOarM dal Muoao da U Plats, iwn 
t Are ttaass Unaoi. conoatrsbly. Intandad to oooroy u Usn 
snslogona to tba lUndo Ltspn am KonfT 
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' OSOWn 

GnAil U LIh llEatTii^ 

Lord over th* wtht 
QMt4r ^ pJJ 
Ciwtar or Bun1 
I^VDf I HdqVB tbH ; 

FxiaUnf, iriUa pi]f ey« 
ilU UJWr UH klhWv 
Theo un [ 4 

To hxA upon thw, 
lika u on > fiver,* 
lika u (HI il» fpdfi^ 

C[uplBE"((l(^ Uunt- 
Gomlolt IH, 0 I^fd i 
j lco la hfii ibjr wiD. 

El«lp IH, O t 

] raue mj mice 
U'lUi all pmlH 
^ndnUHC OD tiu' wUt 
And diiiiiff It. 

Wtnill 

WtiilUliCKbd, 
ao b« It lor aviiniaon.^ 

6 . HubCm*,— S ubordlnaUs to Vimcochii, ttnirhoni 
a temple was ctadinted in the CTcat squaw of 
Curoo, the wowliip of the Son, Moon., Liphtmngt 
and of «rUio deities, called onJuned, 

When the empire of the Incai tw to gmtDeae, 
there 'waa a complicAted rituAl, ’"ith ap^iu cero“ 
mcmiesj feativala, and nacrifiew for eaeh mont*. 
Oar informatioii la mainly denviM from the ural 
Spaniardi who oojuo to P«ru and wrote nnrt^ve*, 
Twey wen Boldwia, laikyera, in two Ina^wa 
natives, hut chiefly priests who wiire foil ^ 
pre-conceived ideaat It L* not ^waya ea^ to 
Mparste their pre-conceptiona aad the results of 
their Icadinn qneationa from the actual facts thw 
were teld- It ia atill more difficnlt te reMh tOB 
eaact natatu of ths beliefs of a people, when we 
liave reports only of their ceremome? and of theif 
ontwsLni worihip- 

The people wore divided, into ayilui or tnb«, 
wliich hfta a does ajjalojiiy to the KomM 
Every ctyU^ had a cojnmim Am*ea or eaered object 
of woi^ip^ which waa called pMc&rifv^ 
chief pacatrind of the Inca ^ 

Tlia laoaa were children of the Sun,^ But 
was enother very sacred Atuica, which ii often 
nient^DtLHL in Ijjca hiBtoryi Aitd to wbicn a Icg^d 

W'»attach«d4 , , * j 

The origin of the Incfla la connected with this 
hwKo, ^ur bithtbcFi and femr aisters are swd to 
have laned from * windows* at a pin™ called 
P«<rari-hj»i»a (some leagnes south of Cusm), two 
words ineaniug * the tavern of the dawn, Tocn 
leader waa Maiieo Capao, the first Ba(,*erei^ Ino|fc 
They had many foUowers, and they advanced north- 
to occupy tlie valley of Casco. During the 
march ona of the brothens waa tornM to atooH at 
a place called Ilnanacauci. Thla is the legsnd. 
If eict to the ceJestinl bodice, this Aunoet of Hu^a- 
tauri became tim moat sacred object of woianip. 
It was three miles from Cozeo. Very elaborate 
Hioi^ces word ofTered to it, ami it waa at Biu^' 
canri thst the great fEfltival was celebrated, when 
the Inca yoalha wont throng their ordeals pre^ons 
to receiving Icuighthood. Bnt the eJcsct pomtion 
of the Bnanaisaori Auoca in the Inca religion is 
■ lbs ■sme' IdH M Is Ihs Cted Paklci, 

t Th« Inert IropOrtUlC wort om thi fdlfklD of Pwo Wia TTCttm. 

S Miort os^ KsUh Hvri St 

CusofcsndmssoiisUrcIttetMohualwiriBfft Thtpiwj^ 
VT^I trtrtn Um odflnAl muitiKnpt., inW pristsd 

™ iKSiy^hiiiwd ms otSsi hhtfty ^ 

SraifPW. li WU writtta IJI ura IfMH lnfor™tlM 

(nm OT-iT ® HWHiteis ol 11“ is™ fa rojl?, te wban tbs hSooy 

bud bMO 3n the OWHItiimi Hb^ to!?» 
Sk WkwEFb* JMiri mbs th* pvost MIUmwMC ssd Tdnsblt 

hiatOTT etthfl Incuiii silsIaaCE. 

I Aeoardnd to Amses, Lb» jpaowrf^ mesaw vw 
ihipiwd.' U (MOiM fawn IMMTi," 

'‘'blfih' Of 'odpD*; sod jrtfettnse woHld he tJ»t artpail 


not rdear. It was certainly a very important one 
In the traditions of the lata 

7. Ancestor-worahip. —The other oyffat ^ 
varioun beasts or birds, natural abjccts or mumKuei, 

«their iKHSMriJWii, It was the worship of ancestore 
by the iflde of the worship of rtlesdal Ixidies, The 
or bodies of the dead, were preserved, im 
tieaud with the createsi reepoot. In the moDutuna 
round Cuwo and in tho Yuesy valley they wm® 
kept in eaves faced with niasoury. ^ In the basin of 
Lake Titicaca they were preserved in towers called 
chuims. Thoee at BiliurtiuiL are droolar, and 
carelully buUt with aRhlor masoiay. In Qaito 
the dead were interred in mounds esllod tola* 

The bodies of the Incas were pfBsetyed with 
eitreme cara, and it is stated, in the otficlal report 
of iiarmieate, that the special Auow or Idol of 
each Inca was kept with the mnmmy (.SarmicntOi 
Sift*). There weits servante for the m^miw of 
the sovertignfl, and oatateH for their mamtenMot. 
The pamos of aaven of tho BO-called idok hart 
been preserved; and they do not snpwrt idea 
that they were idols la our sense of tiie word, but 
rather iuJiignLa or commeiuorativo onMunente, per¬ 
haps in the nature of twiniej, neeii liy each Mve- 
reiCT io his lifethne. It wne a custom, aot only ba 
reesnlB tho IniA imi/fgutf but amimg all clBssee 
of tho peeplc, to placn with the dead. oBemugs 
of food and other things required by them when 
living. This custom has never been sradicatcd, 
and even now it is practised senretly in iiumy 
p^ of Perm The belief whicb originated this 
eustom, and which has caused Its continuance crcD 
to the prewat day, must bays been i-ery dMply 
seated. It is esoecdingly diMcult to aaiuire a 
cmupleto nndoretanding of the ideas of another 
race of pecblo wbidi give ri» to apecisl cnet™. 
But the present writer was wall anjuaiuted with 
an old pneat. Dr. Pablo P* Justmuuu, a Imi^ 
descendant of tho Incaa,* whoso inteHM sympathy 
for his people enabled him to compraltend their 
Ideas, if any one over did so- lit Iflld. the pie^nt 
ivfiter tiiat they felt a certainly that their dead 
continued to erirt oport from thetr bodies, and 
that they had needs, bat spiritual, not corporeal 
UMds. They wore certain cf thia boca^ many 
of thein h-iiif tteoB EhEir dnvdiF Dtm Fftblo atton- 
bated tliia cflnvkticm to mppearaBiCM ui ditAffl* 
and viaions, Df a futore stata of row^da and 
puniahmenta they do not appear to have had any 
idea ia the time of the Incas, only tho convic¬ 
tion that their ancestors contioued to exist tfter 
death. In this state they were aools without 
hcdics, but Blill with needa and rertuiremEnts. not 
eonwreaU but spiritual. Theurt arote tbo sliuge 
bSGf^t aU things had souls im well u them 
material parte, and that tho spmls of lha d^ 
needed the aonk or apiritoal parts of Io«l, chiclis, 
Mca, llamoF, oven clothing. By placing the cor¬ 
poreal Mrta of these things, with tho dead, it wo* 
^lisved that their souls or spuitual ossoneea were 
conveyed, through preyer Md Mr^ cerem^i^ 
to tlm souls of the sfcad. This belief was d«ply 
impresaed on the Inca people that it 
snboequent pareecution. 


UtV LI, r*** - -- 

The practipo exlatea 


Uvkc llKW. 

Hsda litca j Psdre Ortli ^ Oma 


(irtU = ten 

Lab JiMiateil. 

Kb^le /iMtliilwst 
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■ecretlj fifty yean aro to some extent, as Don 
Pablo infonned na. ^The present writer U told 
W Baron Erland Nordenakifild, who retnmed from 
Peru in the year 190^ that the practice itill exista. 
Thia appean to have been the porition of the Inca 
worship of their anceston, poMibly accompanied 
by some idea of intereeaaion. Like the sovereign 
Incaa, each ayUu had a pacearina or ao>ealIed 
idol, repreeentM by a hill or other natural object, 
oecaaionally by an image. Thia was apart from 
household CKmojM, to be noticed presently. 

8. Priesthood.—llie complicated ceremonial wor> 
ship of the Incas neoeasitatM a gre^ body of priests 
ana minister*. The VUUu wmw (lit. * the head mv. 
ing eonnael') was the chief of t^ Inca hierarchy. 
Next in rank were the ViUeat. Then there were 
the sacrificing priests,or fTaryMycwiwx, special priests 
and virgins m the Son, the priests ana servants of 
the huneaa, the sooths^en and wixards, the Huaeatt 
Rimacki^ or receiver of oracles, and a host of recora* 
ers and servants. For the support of this hierarchy 
large revenues were assignecL 

9. Festivala.—The Peruvian ceremonial system 
was very closely connected with the coarse of the 
rear, the sowing and planting seaso^ the irriga* 
tioa. the harvest, and conseqaentlv with the coarse 
of the snn. The rear was a solar year, divided 
into twelve montns and some intercalary days, 
and it was necessary to ascertain the times of the 
eqninoxes and solstioea. Pillars were erected to 
determine the time of the solstices, and the time 
of the equinoxes was observed bv a stone column 
in the centre of a ctrcuUr level platform called 
Inti-hnatana. There was one in the sqnaie before 
the Temple of the Son at Cuzco, another at Pisae, 
and othexs in different parts of Peru. Each month 
had its special festival. 

The first month, 22 Jane to 22 Jnly, was called 
Iniip Raymi. Many llamas were sacrificed to 
the Son, amid ceremonies of great magnificence. 
The next month was called CAoAtmroiiu, the 
season of ploughing the land. It was a^ called 
Tarmiv-quxUa or Uw sowing month. Pravers were 
mane tor a good harvest. The people chanted a 
song ealled roAMayra, and sacrinces were offered. 
Next came the month Picrpamu, the season 
of sowing the land, when the Situa festival was 
solemnized. The rains commenced, and it was a 
time of sickness. Four hnndred warriors stood in 
the great i^nare, a hnndred facing each of the 
cardi^ points. The priests shont^ 'Go forth, 
all evils,’ and the four parties started in four diree- 
lions, shouting, 'Go forth, all evils.' They ran 
until they came to rivers, where they bathed and 
washed toeir arms. The Inca and the people also 
bathed, and there were ceremonies for driving 
away sickness at the doors of all the booses. 

CeoW'Taymi was the Moon festival, the expia* 
tory feast being at nirtt. It was a time for 
weaving fine cloth. Umn~raymi was t^ month 
in whiw one of the great kuaea festivals was 
celebrated for the initiation of aspirants. It took 

8 lace at Uoanaeanri The yontbs, after going 
irongh certain exercises and penances, were ma- 
mitted to knighthood. The month of Ayamarea 
was in November and December. ^ Next followed 
OxipfK'raymi, one of the three principal festivals 
of ue year. There was another ceremony of ad> 
mitting yonths to manhood at Hoanacaon, which 
was conancted with great magnificence. Camay 
was the month of martial exercises, and also the 
katun-pot/coy, or great ripening. The next month 
was Paeka-pocevy, or the s m al l ripening, when the 
festival of toe mtmoc nisa was oelebrated, and the 
new fire for the altar before the Snn was kindled. 
The Ay^va came next, being the beginning of 
harvest. The offerings of maize were hrongbt to 
the temples of the Cr^tor and of the Son, yontha 


and maidens, in processkni, singing a harvest song 
called varem. The harvesting month was Aymu^ 
my in May and June. 

lOw Homan sacrifice.—^The religions ceremonies 
inclnded bamt-offerinra in ^eat profusion. The 
present writer formerly held that the weight of 
evidence was, on the whole, that there were no 
bnman sacrifioea. He felt this to he remarkable, 
for the idea of propitiate^ sacrifiee is to offer the 
bent and most fovM, as in the cases of Isaac and 
Jephthah'a daughter. He held that the Peruvian 
sacrifices were more in the nature of thanksgiving 
than of propitiatory offerings. Bnt the anthorita* 
live eviaence of hlolina and Sarmiento has led 
him to modify this view. On extraordinary occS' 
sions, two chudren, a male and a female, were first 
strangled and then inclnded in the bumt-offeringa. 
Such occasions were the celebration of great vic¬ 
tories, or the commencement of wars, and the 
Huaea festival at Hoanscanri 

11. Snn-worship. — Nearly all the ceremonies 
were connected with agriemture and with the 
oonrse of the snn, so that it was natural that the 
son should be the chief object of adoration with 
the people. Bnt some shrewd remarks on the 
subject are recorded of one or two of the Incas (by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Rtal.). Seeing that 
the Snn had to accomplish its circle every year, 
they oonclnded that it most have a master. It 
was the same thoo}^t as that of Omar Khay¬ 
yam : 

* Am! that iarsrlMl Bowl Uwr osU tbs Bkv, 
Whertusder cnwllsf ooop'd, w* Ur* mod <fis, 

LJift sot roar hsnds to tt ior belj^for It 
As impobmUr moves m jroo or I.* 

80 they turned to VTracocha. the Creator obeyed 
hr the sun and all living things, as the chief object 
ot their adoration. 

12 . Government.—The religions beliefs of 
people away from Cuzco were connected with 
their mode of life and their mvironment. It seems 
desirable to give a short aoconnt of the rural life 
of the people, and of the administrative orguiiza- 
tion of Inca rule. It was, in fact, pure socialism 
—a system which can exist only under a despotism. 
Sevend very able Spanish lawyers, notably Polo de 
Ondegardo and Santillana, were employed, soon 
after the conquest, to investigate and report upon 
the Incarial s^tem of government. Reliance may 
be placed npon the correctness of the details they 
ooluected. it appears that the whole of the peoples 
were divided into ten classes, according to toeir 
ages and ability to work. 

1 . JfosM spwfif (bwbvl 'Mwljr bcfua/foat bora 
a Sofa kwarmm (chudX ‘stsediaf \»oy! •«« t to & 
a Mada fiwrie (diUd tut can walkX ag* A to a 
A nanta nyuuU (brtsd rsotlTarX about a 
a pyuUme Suarws (plajiBy boyX A to U. 
a CWs ptlUe (ooem piefcarX **r7 l%bt work, 15 to SO. 

7. I’wis AtMirM (u a jroatbX Ilgbt work, SO to Sa 
a Purit (abm-bodledX tribute serrioo, IS to M. 
a Ckowp* rwdew (alderlrX Hckt work. M to 60. 
la P^rntte rwwM (doCaceX bo work, over 00. 

The Pwrir was the unit of administration, the 
other classes being dependent on him. A Paekaea 
was 1(X) Puriet onder a Packaca-mnvtyoc or Cen¬ 
turion. KXX) Pwric4 were under a Huamnea- 
eamayoe, or officer over a thousand, and the Zftmw- 
camawK governed the whole ayUu or pen# of 

10.(X)0 Puries. There were foor Viceroys over the 
fonr provinces, who were called Tucuyriooc (' He 
who sees all There were also a reporter on vital 
statistics and an officer to investigate and 
uponchargesandaccidents, one to eMh ayUu. The 
land belonged to the people in their aylius. The 
produce was divided between the/nca (government), 
the Huaea (church), and the Huaccka (people). 
The flocks were dirided between /nm (govern¬ 
ment) and Huaecka (the people). When the people 
worked for the Government, they were fed dt the 
Inca, and not from their own share of the prodoee. 
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Tima the land tKilonged td the whqlfl and 

Each aUe bodlftd mewbw, or Pu™* 
hit ihare of the harreEL provided that he had teen 
pregeat at the towing^ No one t* hO' had beeti ahMnt 
at the sQU'taff could receive a ahanj of the harvwL 
The popnlation very great, and increa-wd 
npidfy t hut the eTilt of minute eab-diviHiou vere 
avoided hy the flystem of Jfif*jr*rw, or culoniata * 

13 . VaHoDS culta.—The uromhip of Viracoch^ 
the Sapteme Being, waa reatricted mm^y to the 
Incaa and learned meiL The Troriihip of the Son 
waa more es tended, and tthh the niligioa of ail 

ho took pnjt in the feativalBof tho IncM: hut the 
Ttfligion oi Urn m*™ the people w«a diffcrMtj 
Each ayWM had ita ^joccarimi, vfith ita festival 
and vi oraliip. Hut each PurJe, or head of a iamily, 
helieved that bJI things in nature had an Ideal or 
iorti TThich ruled and (muhjd thuniT and to which 
they might pray for hfip, Thu* there was a 
or meal of the maiie and other haxvea^, of ^o 
llmnas, and of all thing* that influenced Lhoir d^y 
life. They made statues or other repteeuntatioua 
of these oljerte, and jnayod and sftcrtficed to t^m 
for healthy flocks and ahundaot harveats- Tho 
statues were made of pottery or atone, aometimes 
of the precious metah), and were called Aiuvos or 
In UuaTOchiri, and, no donht, in other 
the people had mythologn^l stones ai 
jfTcat inicreat in the stndy of their folkdom: ana 
the disoevery oJ the rsmaining wMrti on the 
extirpation of idolatry will throw further light an 
tlie rElliou of the remviim people.t 

14 , Omcle*,—Tho vcJleya on the eout, from 
Nam to the Bimae. wera Dccupiod hy people of 
the aams raw and iaDgusgo as the iDoaa, and 
at Nasca the™ are marvel Iona Iingatiou 

Here the oesau uniJi its inhahitauts reeeiVHl the 
worship that WM given to other powern of nature 
in the Sierra ; and thero were two or more lomouft 
oracles to which people resorted from great om- 
tonces. One wn* at Kimac. whence tha name of 
Idma, the modem cai«lal of Peru, Another 
tempio 'WOH on the oosst, at- a pLaw called Focha^ 
oaroao. Kidwl on an eminencie, with an extensive 
city at its fwt, the oracle itself appeam to have 
keen a fish ronojKt. which ww supposed to give 
■oswem to the questions of pilgrima, 

Thm wiS rc tvmjJt to tia SjpfViPB- lteL« jit P«s*wsn^ 
Thft word !■ DjSfl AlmljW Cisjtor- ^ 

Id thtai V-** ft yrv inertly tlbs asani oE Ui* 
pi.rtpj nwlrcd nsmit bcfii driU*a «■ f«U™ia. 
uaU>«' /Mdisonau t»u Tcmlpuspa. 1!^'^ 

/chtuchX uui jSayiwi tltnllvsi) lonn p«t» of 

HTEisl tdsrts In Th* Uinipit si Psclwajosc^ca 

the dtdfavtBl to two «E lie oesR 

• S«h-delt7 inti a hix- 4 idirt rtict beeaiM iwpt^ 

PUjirIniB cuH frem urtil diAncwi, sod jw flUjeut™ cm 

o^at the Eoert ol the Uinpl*- It ws* to mlQ whso tbe 

£|u]Ufcii urirtil. 

It Ad nnknO'Wn chdUxed people conquered hy 
the Incas.—There was another ciriliwd people 
aJuug the northern part of thn coast of Pem, quite 
distiuot Crom iJie Andean tribea, hot flusBy wn- 
qncied by the Ipoia. We have evnlen^ of thw 
^vilLzatinn from the content* of Uio tomha 
examined hy Boias and StUbel at Anoon. ^ c 
hivo further evidence In the great iJ^a« oI the 
‘Gran Cbimn ‘ nefij Truxillo, and f^hoa has 
nresorred a tradition of their arrival by =« o^d 
hmding at Lainbayeiiuo, which also throws a bttlfl 
li^iht on, their BUpemitiontt ** “ Ktomniar 

oT thaii lauffiui^e. which is totally mdika any 

b,lS^^ 76 ^d I5«t bio Fiva*. «.d 

io iMi U TtossnvOoniRMa “W' 


Andean dialect. * But there is no account of the 
leligion of this Btran(4e civiliicd nation of the 
Fonviu coast, now practically OKtlnct. 

Quito was concuertd hy tlie last great ^d 
UTidispoted aoTctcigii of the Inca dynasty ; hot 
thongn there is a work nn the fonuGF Scyris relera 
of Qnito, llio accounts in it are coiupaiativeiy 
rnDdcrn. and of doubtful aothority, Wu have no 
narratives giving details reftpeoiing the religions 
belief of tho Quito people previous to the conquest 
by the Inca llnayna Ccapso, It is stated that tlioy 
worthippod Ihn bnn.t 

id. ChlhchM.—Farther nortJj tJioro wss a 

civilixed people^ the Chihehw, of whoso religion 
there is some acconuL, Their land u where the 
Andes divide into throe cordilleras, with the three 
ETfiat riven of Ma^alena, Cauca, and Atralo 
flowing northwardfl oetween them into tho Car. 
ibbean Sea. The Chibelma dwelt on the table¬ 
land* of Bogota and Tnaja, with their river Fuiixa 
flowing to ths MagdalenOj their eaawni drai^go 
being evri^d tlic M-Eti to the Orinoco. TniM 
territnry is about -isb mile* in length, iw -Hi i-o 
CO broad. It waa ruled by two pnncipai qhl^a, 
the Zipa of ilogota and the Zaquo of Tun jo. The 
Zip* was niriving for a pajamount position befera 
tho arrival 01 the Spaniards, end had smbjogated 
tlie chiflf of GuatavitOu It is of this chief that thu 
fttory ia told fhat he held a great annuuj festival 
on the banks nf the Lake oI Goatavita, when lie 
covered hiniBcIf with gTsasOf and then reflsd in gold 
dusL Gilded ond reapiendent, be then entered 
a cfln-cie, and waa taken to the csutie of the lake. 
Before all bis people, he plnngisl into the water, 
and his bath was followed by feasting nnid dicing. 
This w o* the origin of the atory of El Dorado. 

The bclifjt of tbe Chibchas are thua 

stated by the earliest vrriteira. Light w*i originally 
encloecd in a nsoeptacle called cAimimjjtiyim, and 
tida receptacle appenra to have be<n, m the Mn- 
ception of theartS people, tbaSuprnmo c^tor* Tlifl 
Chibchasaie aaid to have wonihipped Uuh alnitetdy 
ddty, but none the leas they ^ wora^pM tho 
sun, the moon, the rainbow (i^led c«^AH*rrt}, hdls, 
lakes, rivers, trees, sad iuikit idola.i HomaEi 
sacjificH appear to have been oflhred only to the 
Snn, ai a doily to be feared and propitiated. The 
ChLbehas had a tradition of a bcnclicent being 
namod Bochica having appeared omongst thcni, and 
having taught tham all they know, lie also was 
wnrsluppotL He is said to have open^ a cjiiuinEl 
for the nver Funaa, and to have formed the famomi 
falls of Totiuendama. Tha people liod icveral 
ourioua mylifii and they appear to have conduct*il 
their cerotnonuiJ worship with some mngutfiwnctL 
There wo* a piroertaion in which tho Zipa )otnm at 
tho time of sowing, end zinotb^ »t han^ 
There U curtaiuly a aupriicisJ Twemblancc m- 
tween the religions of tho IncM anil that of the 
Cblbehaa 

ThM.* m tw 4 mHv uithOviUrt tor Cliitolu dvISdUcB, 
f-STprtj pid!^ BittM wjot* ^ 

Uid Uw wort irts wWlahtd *l Catnm icn. ^r. L«J" 
Fttfwiiiei i>tolrt£rts, th* BlaJwp irf 

In isra «1HSH 1# tin b «6 mtuoritr. b«^ir 
|!Ll nednOU* imM * lU , and giv M 

r 

In bla ClHwndM U(fOjaTJ» (rlTW [IkTHn* 


bu Jfanoi^ Jrtei la siiii?i»*J 9 a« 

*^he Chibcha language f'Lli! 



ths riinbffw- tlwrv war hire 
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tribes of the hi^hlsods, sad they hsd sU msde 
sdrsncea in civilustion, slthoagh those of Bomts 
sod Tanjs were fsr in sdvsaoe of the rest, llie 
cenersl movement of the Cbibchs tribes hsd been 
from sonth to north, and this race appears to have 
advann^ its settlements beyond Panama, as far as 
ChiriquL There is no evidence that any people 
of Azteo or Maya affinities ever enterM Sonth 
America or had relations with Sonth American 
peoples. 

17. Orig^inality of the Andean religion.—The 
Andean races moved from the sonth northwards. 
Their civilization was of spontaneons mwth, with* 
ont any foreign aid, and nninflaenced by eommnni- 
cation with other races. Elaborate attempU have 
been made to establish identity between t^chna 
words and words of similar meaning in Aryan 
langnages, bnt a carefnl stndv of the snbject can* 
not fail to prodoce the conviction that they are 
fancifnl, anti based on an insnfficient knowletfge of 
the Qnichua langni^. The Sonth American race 
natnrally reacbM iU highest development in the 
Amlean regitm, where agricnltnre and the textile 
and other arts were necessary for the support and 
well-being of the people, and where a temperate 
climate conduced to the development of various 
civilizing indnences and to a reasoning contempla¬ 
tion of the powers of nature, guided by religious 
instincta It was in this way, and not by any 
foreira induences, that the Andean religions were 
developed by the races inhabiting the cordilleras 
of the Andes. In their highest mrm the Andean 
religions recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator of the universe, and son^t to know his 
will by prayer and praise. The celestial bodies, 
the thunder and the rainbow, were revered as 
bringing good to man, but only as inferior deities 
obeying the manda^ of the Creator. In the wor¬ 
ship Of the ^tacearimas and of ancestors there is a 
clear indication of a belief in a future existence; 
and the power attributed to the sonls of animals 
and crops, and of i n a nima te objects, among the 
mass of the p^ple, is peculiar to the Andean races 
in the form in which it prevailed amongst tliem. 
In whatever oomparative position the Andean 
religion may be puuied among the religions of the 
world, it must stand by iLsell as the nnaided con* 
oeptiuo of the Andean people, uninfluenced by any 
communication with other races. 

LmazTTu.—Tbs works which fjrs dotaUsd sooouBts of Uw 
Aadssa rslialoM do sot iaeluds sO tbs asrilBr works oa ibo 
otriOssUoa sad htatorjr ot tbs nsUrt rsoos. Ilw ftnS scooant 
to eoa l slssd la tbs mocmd pvt o< tbs CkrcmicU ot Clssa ds 
t-scs. tr. hf Sir CtoBwats & Markham for tbs Bakhi/t 
Socisty. Hm teanisb tsxt wm aft sr w aid s p^tsd aad sdlM 
by ZlmsMs ds m at Joan joad ds Bstanzos 

vTOts bto la ISSL Hs knsw ths Qnkbua 

lantpian. aad manted aa laoa primissi Uto work hv bsea 
priatsd aad sditsd at Madrid ia 1800, bat has oot bssn trans- 
lalsd. lbs two Rtl a eim m of tbs laarasd towrv Polo ds 
Oadsgardo ars still la atanitsrrtpc But oos of bis r tport s has 
bsao traaaUt«d and sditsd for tbs Bakhiyt Sods^ by 8 ir 
OlsaMDta R. Markham, ISTS. Faraando ds «ras a 

Judfs of tbs Uaia AtMlIancs la UM. Ills rataabis lUiaeien 
romalaad in oiaaascrM natil It wis sditsd and priaUd by 
Ttmsnrs dc la Espsda m 1079. lbs most dstaltod aad bast work 
oa tho rsUffoo of tbs looas was writtco la aboatU7f bya priest 
at COsoo aamsd Crlstosal do Molina. Tbt maauacript baa 
bsao timaslatsd aad sditsd tor tbs Baklim Bods^ by Sir 
Osmmts R. Markham la 1072. Mirasl urallo MibM is 
lbs authority for tbs driliasd psopls of tbs coast of Para. Hs 
wrots bto Jiis w ffs ar s Auttrol at Qntto bstwasa 1579 aad 1580. 
II has bssn tiaaslatsd lato Prseob, aitd fonns a voloma of tbs 
TbraaozOrmpaas scries (1040^ Joad ds Acosta's EiMoria dm 
iu I»did» appeared la 1590. It eras translated la 1004, sad 
tbs Eac. tr. was sdited by Sir Osmsnts R. Markham tor tbs 
Hakliqrt Soctoty (t roInX UTt. Tbo works of Faraando Moo- 
tosloos, sntlUsd daaiiSand Jfrmoriv.Vvsv dtt Pant, bars a 
pseoIUr iatsfest from tbs tong Ust at sorsrrlfiis bs rtvas, to bs 
loond n ow her e also. Hs casM to Psm la ISS. Hto srork 
temalasd la marnisrript until It was translated by Tsmaai* 
Oompaas la l04Oi Tbs Spanlsb tsxt was sditsd by lUmanM ds 
to Emda la 1002. Tbt ftoioriow ds tos Chsfi m Urs s Jaffywv ds 
fas JivwrwXss drf Prrw, by an anonymous Jssalt, Is a most rala. 
abfa work. It msaaintd la maatiacript natil it was sditsd I 7 
Xlarn av ds to Esfwtto ia 187to Tbs works 00 tbs sxUrpatioa 


of Idototry, by Fraadaco ds Avila. wriUsa la 1000 (M&X aixl 
Pablo Jo^ do Arriaga (Unta, laSlX are very Importaat. 
Avila's report baa bsao tnastoted ty Sir CtooMets R. Markham 
from tbs oaamisortpe, for tbs Hakluyt Sodstv, 107X Tbsre to 
also iaformatioo la tbt htotory of tbo ordsr of Sc. AncuaUas la 
Peru (iaM-106X), by Aatooio do la Calavha. Tbo Cbsunm* 
Caribs Rsofas by too laca Gardlasso do la Vaga are well 
known (1st ed. Uaboo, 1009. tost sd. Madrid, 1720). Tbsirvalua 
to rauob Incressid by tbs sxtracts from Uis kiaC work of Uw 
Jesuit Bias Tatora. Ths work of Osrdtomo ds to Vasa has bssn 
tm n s tot sd aad sditsd for tbs Hakbiyt Socisty ^ Sir Ctomsats 
R. MarkinuB. 10M. BcmaboCobo'sHutoriodsf JfnswifwMdo 
U volo.. Swills, 1890) was wyittsa la 1098. Pachaenti Yaaiqai 
Salcamayboa, aa ladtoa of ths Ooitoo, wrote («. 1080) a work 
aoUtlsd Rtlaewn ds AaHywsiisrfie dsafa dr /Sent. Ths 

maauaerlpt was translated and sditsd by Sir Glsmants R. Hvk* 
bam(1072). The Spaaiab tsxt was aftsrwards sditsd by Xtaaoocs 
ds to Erpoda (107^ By tv ths awat valuabts btoti^ of tho 
Incas was wiittsn by PiMira ds Sarmtonte. Tbs manuscript 
bss bssn ia ths librvy of tbs Unlrsraity of OOitlaysa Mnoo 
ITSQl Ths tsxt was Orst priatsd by tbs librartoa. Dr. Pistsch. 
maaa, in Aucuat, 1900, with a toamod latrodoettoo aad noteSL 
Ths work has bssn traoatotsd by Sir OlsBMala R. Markham. 
Tbt bast assay on tbs word KirssscAo to by Doa Loooardo 
VUUr (Lima, 1007). Tbtre ars two sutborities on tbo laUfioa 
of tbs Cbibcbas of Boyota. Fray Psdro Stmoo wrots bis 
A'offawr UiMoriaUt ia 1007. Tbt Sfatofia (favraJ dr fas 
eowfufabu drf mtwo rvpno dr Oniaodo, by Bishop Lacas 
Psraandos Pisdrabita, l^>psved in 1079. Tbs wva on tho 
aatloulttoa ot h’sw OraoiMls by Uriacocbca (Ssrltn, 1000) may 
also bo ronantlad. CLKMRJfTS tt. MaRKHAM. 

ANGEL.—Sec Spirits. 


ANGEL DANCERS.—A religious sect of 
Methodist origin, founded in Hackensack, New 
Jersev. about 1890, W Huntsman T. Mnanoo, with 
the aid of John M'Clintock (* John the B^tist'), 
Daniel Haines ('Silas the Pure’), Marr Stewart 
('Thwla'), Jane Howell Phoebe’), Elias Berr^, 
and Herman Storms, with his wife and their 
children, Marv and Rickard (the latter a graduate 
of Rutgers College). At the age of fifty, Mnason, 
after a somewb^ dissolute life, became converted 
at a Methodiat revival meeting in New York City 
in 1888. On the night of bis conversion he be¬ 
lieved that he had a vision of Heaven and Hell, 
seeing both the Lord and the DevU. He chose the 
Lord and Heaven, and claimed ^reet Divine guid¬ 
ance in all his acta. After many privations, he 
wandered to Park Ridge, N.J. uere be pUimjwi 
to have received the power of healing by the laying 
on of handa. HU strange appearance, in wfaicn lie 
sought to imitate the traditional portraits of 
Chnst, and hU wonderfully magnetic will power, 
aided by a moiuoal voice, evident sincerity, and 
easy flow of speech, made a strong impression upon 
men and women alike. He next appearetl in 
Hackensack, N.J., where he commenced the 
preaching of hU new doctrine, which be and Ids 
followers stiU maintain. 

Mnason and hU followers have everything in 
common, and believe they shall be judged by Sietr 
works, and not by their faith. They are careful 
to harm no living thii^, and they adhere to a 
strict vegetfirian diet They do not believe in any 
form of marriage, whether civil or rsligioua, and 
bold the most extreme ideas of free love. Their 
dress has no decoration of any kind. At the bonae 
of a fanner in Hackensack, named Herman Storms, 
Mnason gathered some followers, and _gave the 
place the name of the * Lord’s Farm.* ’rbe bouse 
IS o{m at any hour of the day or night and any 
one U welcome, and may share food and clothing. 
ThU was carried to sneh an extreme that vagranta 
wm entertained * in the Lord’s name,’ thus eon- 
atitoting a menace to the neighbourhood. 

Locally the sect U known as ‘ the Lord’s Farm,* 
never as * Angel Dancers.* When at the height of 
Uieir jnflaeuM, they used to bold ontdoor meetings 
in neighItouring towns. It was daring these meet¬ 
ings that the dancing occurred from which the 
name of ' An(^ Dancers’ was derived. The dance 
U a species religious frenxy, brought on by the 
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bdJef ihe^t tlio Deril is In their mi4s^ IE finda b 
foady muallel in majiy of religintiA 

It coinmoniy heginn nft<5r gTK* taa ueanwidl beioru 
a ins&ij ami a sign that tho iJeeil ifc Ming' 
qmshed liM in the ability to jump ovbt the table 1 
T^bd directly quofttloned &s to his denomTi^tiioiiy 
staniiiim, Mmuon clainui to bo an ' Olii style 
eLboduV heitiff oppoflBd to all formi. and deduee 
bifl religion to he btij^ on the Book of 
In Slay 11593, MruLfloti and adrtoo of hia JoUoweta 
were anentml guid put in jail lor mdidoiia rnwhief 
ami ntaintainlnc a dioonlerly houae. They reiu^, 
however* to detemi themMlvoa* and wnun .ffpealJn^^ 
of ewh other stylod ihenwelves martyra. At their 
trial in October of the aame ^ear, Mjw^h ™ 
fenUfuced to one year^e hard labonr. Afior hia 
releasB the ScorinB took him backj and tha Angel 
Dancers * continued their pnicdc^, their d^canour 
dufiug their imprisonmisat havioi^ won them Fym- 
nathy. Moat of iheir dmo U spent in mhung 
m^nce. wliich Mnasan pareonatly talw ^market. 
They are noUxi for their induatry and for Iheit scru- 
puluiuly honest de^inga. Mnaeon never allows an 
utgry word to be spoken to roan or Iwaat; and 
during both winter and ftotniner he doee a gr^t 
deal of charitable work* going milea to car^ aid* 
* in the Lord's HKtie/ to all w ho auk tor it- -Jt 
presEDL only about twelve foUnwera are l^t at the 


anger (Faycholotdcal and Ethioal).-^^^ -Psr- 
CffoLOfifCiA^"—Titern are two wnya* according to 
Ariatotle (cfs AnimoH L Ih in which auger may be 
dinraeteriMd. By the diolMtioan or iipfculattve 
pbUosopher (3*a*fJiT«*). it J nay bo deling aa tue 
deriie of retaliation, or oneh hko ? by tbe 
philosopher as ‘ the boUbig of blood Bbout 

the hnart. or of beat,' Neither of the^ two wa^ 
taken by itatlf. does he regard aa ad^uato j lor 
the one has respect only to the ■ formi while the 
other takes account solely of the ‘ matter* and the 
coni plots view ted ulree that both furm and m^tsr 
bo fttlciuled to. In other words* Arwtotle m hero 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the great py- 
choloptiQ truth that the emotiouBare ‘i^toi^iied 
BjoriemB' t3i*y« fifvX«), that they have both an inward 
or psychical ride and au outward or ooiporeal ejc* r™ 
nrcMon; aud that each of those requuw to 
wkoned with, if the phtnomEiion w to be aatia- 
faotorily eaplainwi. Wu may even go a step far¬ 
ther, and nmintaiii, with Darwin flfte 
oftli6 Emotions in J/nn and AniUMii#* p. 230J^ that 
■ mOBt of (HIT emotions nre so do«ly 
with their expreurion, that they hardly exist H tb* 
body TEJUftina paeoive.' CcrtaiDly,^ Ihe Mutroi of 

anger con-NiatM very mneh in conscjona abBti^ticm 

from the modes m which it physically embodies 

I ^Xiri l f- ,, 

IU fhi phuncfd tidt, nngErr, in the iudli^uBl, 
mAnifestsitaelf m marked difitiu-haaco of the bMiiy 
oreanijm : the movcniEnia of lianfc and laws 

bacoroe projwuucwL reapiration is qnickenea, ths 
nottrils are dilatodi the action, of the heart is 
eccelerated, the face changes eolour, tlio ey^ Oash, 
the eyebrows are knit, the voice waic* loud, harsh, 
and ifiscfordant; BJid. in ihatapeclfi* of an^er which 
wfl know as rage* there is wild ■atnkmg out, 
vehement and unooutrelled* so that anwr may not 
intlv ho doignntod (as by Horaca. Aeirt. 1. ii. 


Ukened by p^nhologista (aa., TMn, Jamea, Shmt) 
to a ‘soundEng-hoarJ*' on wmeh the nervonH ueite- 
ment correlmted with the emotioii ^play^ and 
which is in turn affootod and luodiiiBd by toe 
organic ‘ rcuonanoe.' This organic factor is highly 
important; hut we mufft not make too much of it, 
as nas been done by profeBSor Jamoa, who. In hia 
theory of emotion, rednee* emotion to a kmd oi 
saiiBatiou b^otteu of organic diaturbanrt. 

it ttilk ■' Is Hull thi nwiBlpJ pefMption □! «»» hrt yKritM 
nwntsl kH«cU«l CbUbJI Lb* HqqUaa, uwl lii*t tWi latWr 
of Eolnd lirtirlHtothe bodily•jrpr'jaar Hviheoij^opJJis 

tn/t. w. i«iy, sBd w«p; « s btw, -r, ^ 

rum W MV finiihrf by a rlni, w* snpr. Jirlla Tha 
^pclbals her* to t* driflndwl 
tal«orr«iU th»t tb* on* aimtal risto 1 » not hmntditolr 
hTthabl^, that U» todDy lnMli(ll*t*ll*l» mcirt fttiE b* 

Mosd tolinKii, MKi to»t lb*' mw^iloiiri 
h^nr lt»»u« wt err, -ngrjf 

w« trwnWH, sad HPi ibal w* itrlk*, br treraH*, w* 

■TE Mwiy, wixij', oc IbstIliJ, u tfi* ou* msT to' 

* Angry because wo ntrike T That* anrely, ^ 
put the cart before the home * for why dn we ■Fttike 
it all r bf it not liDcsase lha emotion of angur » 
already areuaed, through perception of the kmd of 
net that aflbeta us, thougri there is no doubt that 
the organic sensations react upon the Emotion and 
f an li^the 'Tesodnnee' has n real anect? if we 
nre ancty becauBC we are iiMultod. it m becau« 
we hret /«/ the inault j witimiit thto feeling, we 
should. In all likelihood, remain indifferent, and It 
U the function of driay and deliberation to calm 
the feeling and to prtxluce indiDerenoe. 

( 2 ) Taken OB f Ao jjtycAKaf sttfc, anger is mental 
dlfttnrb&HiCC'q displiiflJrtire^ ijt dwpompofttirc, of a pw.'R’- 
till kind, arising from opposition* hurt, or harm 
reeeived, opeiatiiig like n reflex act . vii,. hv imme- 
diato acriv & respon-ivB, or reaction witnont ueliwni- 
tion, on tocognition of tlie unacceptable ot oDetinmg 
fact that arousea it. It has thus a DecMttry rria- 
tiou to the oonarive, ns wuU as to the enjotivc, eino 
qf OUT boiijg. Vt hs.t indncM anger is wmetlung 
that has to be got rid of; and, m the ^gry itoto, 

' oar Bciirity ia atronjely put fo^^ w that the nd- 
iLimoe may bs rHiddy secured, / Moreover, if ttio 
real cniiM of the odimee cannot be reachM at ihe 
moment, the ebullition ventaitsaJf on somE^ng clie 
(thing or pereonl w ithin reach—itoul, chair, ^k.: 

the i^t-iip energy must find dischar^ ^ehow- 

an' is inftvitttblo, ■ Young children, wh m 

in jw vfolent rega* itoi\ on the gronna on their ^ks 
or belltefl, screaming, kicking, wratchinjj:, or brtiug 
Dverytliing within reach (Darwin, ajj. ciJ., p. 

ThuS Oli ver may be said to be mitmrtive. It 
not wait for reason (though it may be brongM under 
the control of reason)* ^d la. in 
resnlta It 
thwarts us. 


63> * a%rief mtidnens' (irrt/uroT brsci* frl). 

Tb«« changes in the body are ubviniu to the 
sDeotstor But there are others that are invuihle. 
riWeh toko place iu the intcinnl or™, giving nre 
to organic senpationa w'hich pJny a distinct part in 
the preceas, inaamoeb aa tlmy reactnu the emotion, 
m^fylng. accentuating, ur mteusJying it^ 
the cie may he. Hence, the organism has been 


It ia tuoused in tw by wliat oppose* m, or 
0 ^, by w hat we object to, by wbat odrii^ 

repr^^ *T flupiirearing the opp^tion, and at 

prwedting its future operiatiun. ^ 

ever, in it-elf <>r 

quently* is not reaUy * ^jnonm ”^**£*J^* 

Hcncei Buch a dnfiuitmo aa L^ke *_(A - ■kg 

a-a'SKsssigara, 

'■ssvAra-i-^-ltfhx 

the doer at ell, alihougfi 


bS llUk Mi ' 

oDcnce nr getting no 


Thom 

man 


intoiMl to repay ov , 

ravens y „^| ^ tugty with , mmii 

WmTKTlWlIl it !■ ‘I-" 
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ANGEB (Psyoholof^ioal and Ethical) 


from wrath, which is a Milled duspodtioo), al> 
though the eholerie man ia liable to repeated fita 
of it. 

Like other ' pamiona,* anger laeka in moderation 
—trani^r on ae a limite, de6ea proportian. Thia tndi* 
catea ita danger aa a motire power. When it acta 
like the wi^, it exerciaea a naefal function; 
when it becomea the whirlwind, it may do aeriona 
damage. On this aooonnt, ita efferta on the irate 
indivldn^ bimaelf may be nnaatiafactory; when 
the paaaion baa ceaaed, depreaaion frequently en 
auea, ezbauation thua taking ita revenge. 

Anger in a primary emotion of the human mind, 
and needa to be experienced in order to be known. 
It baa a diatinet qwity of ita own, diSerent from 
that of eve^ other emotion; and no one could, by 
mere deacription, make it intelligible to a man 
who bad never himaelf been angry. Not only ia 
it not derived from other emotions, it does not 
even preauppoae experience of other emotiona td 
l^ve it being. Yet it enters itaelf into other emo* 
tiofla, — aometimes aa their basis, aometimes aa 
a aubaidiary factor,—and ao may be allied with 
* affecta' tliat are diatinctly malevolent It ia an 
woiatie emotion, which may quite eaailjr be traiui> 
formed into one of ae/^Aaca#; hence ita ethical 
akmificance, to be oooaiaered presently. 

^e varieties of anger are iraacibility and peeviah* 
new. Irasdhility is the aoscepCibility to anger of 
a nerrouidy excitable sn^ect; and peeri^iness 
ia undue aensibility to trid^, annoyance at them 
far beyond what their re^ value or aignificance 
warranta. 

iL £rarcJl.^Angtr, aaiiaa joat been said, la 
not in itaelf malevol^t: it b aiinply a protection 
or defence againat harm or hurt, and may be 
directed against things aa well aa againat Misona. 
It U a apeoies of reMntinent nnd operates matinct* 
ively, a^, therefore, without due regard to oonse* 
quences ; hence the need of direction and reatraint, 
and hence the ethical bearinga of the emotion. Aa 
inatinctive resentment it b neither to be praiaed 
nor to be blamed, but u to be accepted aa a part of 
the bumi^ oonatitution necessary to the welfare of 
the individual, and therefore nltimately to the good 
of the community. Bat inasmuch as the oauaea of 
anger are frequently human beugs, and inaamneh 
aa anger b apt to expend itaelf in excessive measure, 
and, in ca ses where the canses of it cannot be im> 
medbteljr reached, on oldecta that bad no share in 
arou.<(ing it, it has to be brought under the control 
of reason. Thb b necessary, if anger b to be (as 
it ought to be) a help to joatice. But, in thua 
rationalizing it, we are giving it a diatinctively 
moral character, and are taking it in a srider iig> 
nIBcation than b accorded it by the psychologbt. 
We are now estimating it in relation to ita oonae- 
quencea, and assigning it a place in an ethical 
scheme of values. Tto means (to dm BuUmr's 
famous analysU) that we are dbtingubhing be¬ 
tween resentment that b sudden or instinctive 
and resentment that b deliberate, and appraising 
each in connexion with ib social bearings. 

Sadden or instinctive resentment, on the ethical 
aide, b tiirected against mjury, aa diaeriminated 
from mere hurt or harm t it presupposes a oonscloua 
agent, intentionally doing an offending act for the 
purpose of injuring ua. It conaeuoentJy aasumes 
the form of moral indignation, which b the apon- 
tAaeoaa reaction of the oonacienoe ac^nat what b 
wrong or evil, when the wrong or evil b designedly 
effect^ It b the resentmoit of a healthy mind 
eenaitiva to iniostioe, and responding unreflectingly 
or immediately on the perccptkm of the offence. 
Without thb kind of anger, it la hardly conoeivable 
how^ the moral nature could be effective at alL 

When, on the other hand, we tom to deliberate 
rceentment, we find that we are giving anger a 


diflerent complexiou, and are bringing it into rela¬ 
tion with other phenomena of human nature that 
may or may not be ooudnetre to men's highest 
interests. In ao far aa deliberate resentment 
means simply restraining the act that would 
natorally^ follow from the instinctive perceptka 
of the injury inflicted, till we have aaaured our¬ 
selves (in cases where some doubt may be possible) 
whether our resentment b just or nut, and whclbw 
the consequenoes of our action may not be out of 
all proportion to the offence, it cam only be right 
and commendable. But when, aa b ao freauentlv 
the case, deliberate resentment allies itself with 
our malevolrat inclinations (with the savage or 
the fiend within us), then it becomes morally 
reprehensible, often in the highest degree. It u 
the nature of anger voluntarily nursed to magnify 
the offence that caused it: vanity and offended 
dignity come in to intenaify and transform tlfb 
emotion,—a grudge rankling in the bosom natur* 
ally exagmrates. Farther, there,can. be little 
queatioD that anger readily aaeoebtes ibelf with 
that desire to injure otbera or to inflict pain on 
them that: seems to be native to human beings, 
and ao b easily changed into hatred, or retalbtion, 
or revenge, or. keener atill, vindictivenem. It b 
now excjuflively aimed at penwna, and b in ita 
nature diametncall}i opposed to the ayrapathetie 
and humane sentiment^ the tender emotions, ths^, 
bind men together; it b the very antitberia of ^ 
love, and, in st e a d of attracting and cementing, 
alienates and renela It b not only that the angry 
person, full of bate, b estranged from hb fellow 
or reaentahb action; be also desires to inflict injury 
on him, to canae him pain, and gloats over and 
delights in hb suffering. Lf be lonp simply to pay 
him back or to requite him for uie offence com¬ 
mitted, hb emotion b retalbtion, proceeding on 
the principle of equivalents, the Uz ia/ioni *—* an 
eve lor an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,*—oblivious 
aitogetber of the prompUnga of generosity and 
mercy. When he barbours ill-will and clierbhea 
hb wrath, refusing to be psMdfied, roeditati^ un¬ 
measured requital and waiting for the bvonralib 
opportunity, it b revenge. Bevenge b in iu very 
nature b^uitable and relentless, bloodthirsty a^ 
cruel, aatiwed vrith nothing less than ' the head 
of John the Baptist b a charger.' When revenge 
poraaes its object spitefully with unremitting per- 
abtenee, and finds seat b every petty b^otioo of 
evil on him, it b vindictiTenesa. The spitefubess 
gives it a very despicable character. 

V arioua questbnaoonoembg anger luggest them- 
aelvea: 

(1) A Mbtthat the earlier British paychologbb 
(Butler, Thomas Reid, Dug^d Stewart, Thomas 
Brown, etc.) delighted to bvestigate regarding 
anger and the malevolent aflectiona, was their 
MM or A<*o/ cause. Accepting human nature aa a 

S 'ven bierarchy of prbriplea and faculties, and 
tending their philosophy to have practioal value, 
th^ asked what end theM seemingly destructive 
and objectbnable forces served b the economy of 
man's bebg. They bad little difliculty b showing 
that, given man and given hb present circum- 
atanoes, these forces minister both to the pro¬ 
tection or self-preservatmn of the bdividnal and to 
the good of the oommanttv. Sadden anger clearly 
oondnoes to the defence of the irate person against 
hurt or barm; and when the caiue of the harm 
b another living person, it aerves as a warning 
to him to desist t it b the Scottish Thbtle fully 
dbpbyed, with the significant motto, * Nemo ms 
impuns laesssit* £\‘en more strikbgly b thb 
purpoee served by retalbtion and revenge, when 
the vennfnl penon has to deal with othetB of like 
vengeful dbi^tion oa hb own. Hb anger, being 
fierce, b botn punitive and deterrent. 
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CJ) In more rwsent timee, enothw aucBtion he* 
come prominently fortranl, rix.; Whetker tAe wMi/* 
0 volatce of human nature (which nobo<iy denies as 
a feet) <# reaUu native to Ur The neg^re wm 
ably apheld in Mind^ a few years ago, by Mr. F. H. 
Bnulley. who triedto reduce malevolence to exci^ 
roent, or love of i»wer, or self-aaaertion, or aueh- 
like. This was strenuously opposed hr Profeaw 
Bain, who insisted that, making all allowance for 
self-assertion and the love of power am si mil a r 
strong emotions, there is a ^certain residuum that 
la ttiiACcoanted for, End thia rodduum la aliDply 
innate malevolence. 

* lift ns Uk«, thsB, Uw txasiplOT whets ws sis wimessis to 

so«eriBC ioaktwl bv olbws. sad where « owsrtttw SIS no«n 
coooe»ned,or, stJleTsote,Te»y isaiotelj. Why do nmlUtudw 
Mtehtto epectstore ot pantahmeals, b>ctudto| t the ssl* 

la mSeT‘^ys. when ewctuloeis wsfs"paflio. i^n 
whloDiMe, 0»e viOory. •»* the stocks were open to vttijvoar* 
ZEiwSt was mseooroe ct the haciasUoo st teod inc the spy- 

CdMt They wets rsBiouly oooascUd with the eeoarity^ 


_I wbMS^^/le loo menlfeet to be denied. ... The densnd 

lor esdtemeot ol ttsell proree sothin,. Whst ws sts to jook 
lltUkeeh 


U SIS the locnjeUutltUkeebyprelef«oe,tasmio^ seJ^ 

are sfobably eomeChlBK aoce thea awre excttefoent. they in- 

tSrTSlsilWmbS^ph^w- Ifthe waari-otMfto- 

Booa the lanooent paesere-by, le not to bo ilaRsd fomm wow 

Ksol esclteaieot: ttsSee wow the deeper loiuit^^^lr 

aitT We may eieUy procuis exdtcaiest to tiw me th at hoit 
SSody; wsmayeren^d exdtemeat, •»* Ptooero tw. to 
boetowlnc beoSe; when ws habitaaUy eeek H to Aspe ol 

to«kctlii?ptoa. ws wet be ondl^wS dtl^h^to thepsl^ 

. , . The qoeiloo eeer recais-Why le hatisd ei^ s eoora ja 
oooeolston feoUns, U there be aoi s fouatsto ol pleaim to 
ooBiiexioa with the aUlerlnss ct otheret* (Bato, 

PkUcmpkiml pp^ 

The strength of the argument seems to lie on ^ 
side of the affirmative; and, however unacoepUble 
■it nukjhe, the fact must be reo^Ued that man 
has an original tendency to inflict saffenns on 
others, and derives real satisfaction and delight 
from contemplating the suffering that he inflio^ 

(3) Our repugnance to this position may perhaM 
be mitigated, fl wo accept the expiration of the 
origin or sooroe of the malevolent affoctiolis offered 
by the theory of Evolution, (n his masterly work 
on The Expression of the Emotions, and elsewhere, 
Diirwin bss amasMd materials to show that these 
aiiections originated, sfons ago, in the predatory 
habits of the race, taken in connexion with 
of the lower animals. They are the result of the 
ne c essity for combat and mntual warfare in the 
early struggle for existence. It was in these far 
hack times that anger, retaliation, and revenge, 
with all the ways ol giving outward expression to 
them, so significant oT their animal origin, wroM; 
and they are a heritage to us from the past. By 
this hypothesis, the wolf in man receives an «xpj»* 
nation of a scientific kind, which, whether fully 
adequate or not, throws light on many points con¬ 
nected with m^evolence that otherwise remain 
dark and purxling. The philosophiea of some 
countries (Oriental in particular) have tried to 
explain the phenomenon by the supposition of 
metempsychosis or transmignuion of sonls, espe¬ 
cially the passage of the soul of a brute into the 
body of a m*" The lower impulses and passions 
wem thereby to be aecoun^ 
nature to be to far jnstifi^. That is but tlw 
Imaginative and non scienufio way of wflvmg the 
SKn; over againrt which has to be 
idenUfic and reasoned mode of solutton offered by 
Evolntion. 

t ——Artototto. is An i me, L 1, snd EtM. Sic. Iv. 5; 


Trtuiim Uummm Suture. Bk. tt. sod Bk. pL S; JkoiM 

Rdd. r*i*i (HwUtoo-s sd-X pp. toa-*70; 

Thson si ifaral SmMnwstt, pt U. w. l: Strwsi^ 

Tks AffiwtsortU AOim JforsI V. *—- •> 

ch. HL MU 4 : Thoms Brown.^l«lwrw sw tto 
lAs Buman iftod. Uot. toUL ; Atoxssilsr Bato, ns SmMums 
mtU Cto WtU*. cto. tt. and Is., and Pissertatious cn Lsutmf 
I’Mitssspkieut Twa (l«W>. PP to-lOl: Har^ 

Tks Prtmeiplm ^PspsAcim, rot LpC Iv-. cb- ?*• 

pt tS/ATT D«w^ aSto B s pr n siem ef tURm etiomt w 
xm and Animutls, ch. s. ; John Giyta, A Trat Ous snt^ 
Marut Idaats, ch. sL. Appawfis; W. Jamw. Tto rrtn«ud« ^ 
Pamtuion. toL U. eh. ssv.; G. F. Stoat, A ***••‘5^^^ 

Ws (&8X PP- WlLUAM t! DATIBBOJI. 

ANGER(WRATH) OF GOD.-l. Tbe DtriSM 
ASQSR AS PRBSKSTRD IS TBS OT.—God IS re- 
vealed in the OT as a living Being, who haa a 
mercifal pnrpoae towanl the universe which He 
has made. During all the ages of homan histo^. 
He is seeking to curry out this purpose to lU 
consummation. In doing so. He is confronted bv 
the ignorance and slownesa of men, by their self, 
will and their hostility. These awaken m Him 
such feelings as would bo stirred in the heart of 
a wise and good man, in view of the hindrances 
and oppositions with which he met in ^e course 
of some great and beneficent ente^rise. Tbe 
OT speaks fredy of the grief, and j^ou^, and 
anger of God. There are donbtleas very grave 
difficulties in attributing these emotions, and. 
indeed, emotions of any kind, to One whose 
thoughts are not as the thoughU of men. But 
the writers of the OT, while guarding against an 
obvious sbuse of this anthropomoiphic method of 
conceiving the Divine nature (1 8 15*), do not stop 
to diseuM such problems. They are chieflv 
oemed to make vivid and real the thought <rt God, 
as a living Person in whose imi^ human beinga 
have been made. Human qualities, accordingly, 
ate attributed to God, becuuse human nature ia 
homogeneous with the Divine nature. 
these attributes and affections are marked ^ 
finitude and imperfection. In God they exut 
in absolute perfection- This makes a great differ, 
ence between what is found in man and what U 
attributed to God, at tbe OT writers are well 
aware. But there Is an identity deeper than the 
difference; and therefore even the latest and roost 
spiritual of the prophets snd psalmists make fw- 
lesa use of anthropomorphie Language. Had they 
failed to do ao, they would have eadan«red, m 
the minds of their readers, the pereonMity and 
the moral nature of God. Anger, accordingly, ia 
found in the Divine character, as it Is always found 
in any strong human character. 

I. TTie nature of the Divine anger.—Tbe OT 
describes it in terms which are laden with terror. 
What created thing can 

of that great anger (Dt 32“; cf. He T* ^ 
ggM 901 . C 11 ) t The Divine anger, described in tb^ 
and many other {osaages, ia not to be etmfounded 
with the causeless and capricious fu^ which 
have been wont to attribute to the objects of ineir 
ignorant and alavish fear. It U ^wajw to ^ 

Stood by reference to the central 
self-revdatitm. He is the covenant God 
people. He socks their salvati^ 

ItU when the conditions tinder whi^ 

can work out that salvation 

His purpose of mercy »^penllod. JJ.® 

in whicTHe stands ^ Is^ 

that Hb holiness, i.«. HuGodbead. ten^ viola^ 

in any of ita manifesUtions. A G<^ ^ 

holy and Inviolable cannot be a 

invlde Hb sanctity b 

Tlie aneer of God is arou^, thwfore, by imy 
art wwSstands between Him and the end which 
He has in view. 
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liidilBivt* im KHonUd wbkfa hcui (a bnnr Hi* um vf 
jMjWflh -down ta lAi Incl of ttlC llUIXpUekfcJj MM et Itm Hu- 
fetldcal buLhva jiwt {t,f. L A fi**, S B ^c^Ultga ut 

■imd« nJlLth Mill te MnnACt [hfl ChilH UfW with UiaUeM 
that an wholty tpitwud, utd» thamfCift, not fit CKCuinHr ii4 
wr^th Ib a Mrfooljr m^nl Iwlnff ('rj. 10*, D. 1** IlS^; cf. 

£x its** toch aw, IWW'H', are ia Eie uiulETataod 

hr rclqrwn la Lb» DItIim ptarpoM. U b oodufftnd 
the prUe and Kll'Wtq pf ciao toriKtl tlia iphtre i:if Uui DiTtne 
b n li ivea. 1A'.biU. it at aUJie la nat a nptLiillQD u 

Iwl tba Viltnfw y le, Uw rny IHrlitliir, Bt U<ad Bln^iL 
Bjr inch >cla at CtHH nUiTad tov thaietbn, the vcv ot Qod: 
la UiKOad, aul upah the pwpetratan of EhHEi It dea«^ In 

3. Ib objects^— The objeoti of the Dlrinc luiger, 
(ic^niijaulY, him meu who oppoae tbemitclvea to the 
Divine wilL Such we all ’who axe lioelile tu lareel, 
the iteoplfl of God's choice, the realm lAherein 
He r^ei u^Dns who raze, and the peoiilee 
who imagine a vain thing {Ph the eneime? that 
leproacb, and the fouliah people who blsfipheme 
Ilia name fPs 74^). Not these jdoiie, however, nor 
thesechieOf, provoice Him to an^i. When lara^ 
bonsaka the laws of rlghteousneiKS, apou which the 
common weal Lb oE ii founded, or does dis^ 

honour bo Hi m who redeemed Hit poople. His 
hiwrt ii hot withm Him ; and He piutbihea, nob 
with cold, unomotiqniil, Tudidal exaetitudo, hut 
with an intensity of indignation whieli, to on 
nwshened couoeicncs, is the most awful elemont 
in thejpeoalty (P» 5^, Hah 1“, Lv I>t 12", Is 

AI^JU The Jong education of Isrsel, cnlminating in 
ihs teaching of the propheta, hna . homed into the 
Dunscience of men^ that sin Is a reality for God, 
and that towarde it He is moved with a just and 
terrihlo snger (Pb IL*). The depth of God's feeling 
with rega^ to nn can he fathomEKl only by esti' 
mating aright the relation in which Be atands to 
His pcoplo. fie Is their ^vionr, and thn tendereet 
and moot sacred relation in which two human bein^ 
can stand bo one snother is not too close bu Ggnre 
forth His relation to them. He is their husband 
and I>ord ; thi^ are His sponse, Sin on thsir part 
is eonjngal infidelity, the must awfnl ontrago that 
can be committed against love. lo such figures i 
the prophets depict tHa grief and jesJoniiy of God, 
and B««k to mosauxe the fieroanuss of Hit wrath 
(Elk 23, Am 3», Dt 4« Zeph 1“ Pa 

j ItB mBnircHtatEoa.— The Dii'ins anf^, there¬ 
fore, is an aJfoctkiin swakeaed in the IMvuiie nature 
by the presence of eviL lb is manifested in 
jodgmeuts foUowing upon wicked doeda Ita b' 
strun^ente ore to be foond in the fortes of natrife, 
which are under the control of God, and in mtn, 
whose prida or ambition may bo made 

subeervlsnt to tho will qf Ctod, SO that it may, 
nuDonsciously, be the rod of Jabweh's anger (Is i 
). The prophet^ however, clearly discern that 
God’s obemtioits. alike in mercy and in judgmentr 
eannob on carried to oompletiuD in the state of the 
world as they know it. Net in any of these 
Cummon days, which luccced one nnothor with 
unooniplctod signiticance, can the work of Gcd 
be finisfaod, bnt only in a Day, which ccmplstea 
tbn seiiets^ and st once reveals and foJdls the whole 
deaign of God. This Day qf the Lord will be both 
the crown nf sslvatign and the ultimate stroke 
of judgment. The nnimsgiiiAble terrors of that 
Day hsnnt the Tisionj of the prophets, confoiinding 
the self-righteoiunw of thw who had expected 
it to bring them the gratiJicatian of their nalionhl 
and personal pride (Am Zeph Mai 3 ?- % 
Thus the wrath of God gsins a predominantly 
eschatological eenw^ not, however, to the exclusion 
of Gteviuw that it isa present quality of the Divine 
nature, and is ooutinoously manifest in His attitude 
toward ain. 

^ The turning uwmy of the Divine aagcr,— 

Heing under the cqntrql of tho uJticuate Divine 
pnrpote, which is love, the wmth of God nmy ^ 
rBfltraincd, or even entirely turned away* and give 


E lacc to the nnliindercd outpourings qf loving^. 

indnese. It is, indeed, ulaiu Ihatj if God gave 
frue vent to His anger, the ohjecta of it wonld 
immediately be destroyed (Ps 130*). Such an 
action on His part, however, would defeat Hia 
own ends. Dumig the htstohc period, throughunt 
w'Muh God Li purauing Ria aim, Hia wrath cannot 
be fully exeentod (Ps id"-*). One conaideratioo 
is fiaramount—the honqur qf Hia Name, ts. the 
succeu of His design of mercy to Israel. 
cannot submit to bn UkUnted with failure (EA 
Is H 0 ia aogry, and He punishea. Bnt be 

waits to see if, by punishments rissLminod and 
qontrqlled by mercy, sinoura may leam, and turn 
to Him, and live, ikyond tliis period of discipLinQ 
tbcto lies an awlul possibility of exhausud furbsar' 
nuicn, and final and meatnireless doom, tVhab, 
then, will avert this doom, acil turn angtr into 
acceptance and delight f The OT has no clear 
or full ausw'or to give. The aacriftce^ obvioustyj 
could not atone for sin, lu its real spiritual t upwiri .. 
cance; and their eymbulism cannot have conveyed 
exact dogmatic teaching. Thn prophets, howeveT* 
hs4 grasped one great and fretful thought; if 
I a repreiientative of the peopls be found who, 
stonaioi^ in living relation to tlie datian, yet 
soptsrating hlmeeJI from the nabioDal tceapass, 
idiaU deeply apprehend the suifulneae cf the nation's 
sin, and the terror of the Divine judgment uneu 
it, und bIihH make profound ackaowfedgnient before 
God* in the name qf the people, of their gnilt and. 
LU-dGSert^ the Divine anger will he apiieued, and 
God will return to Hls people in mercy (Gn 18**^, 
Kx Nn It IS tme tliat no perfectly 

cottiMtent representative can be found among the 
ptMplB tbeni^ves. Even a Moscs or a Samnd 
would be LnsuUicjent for sq great a work (Jer 15^). 
Yet the pdiicipLo of atonement throiigli iini^bearing 
remained donp in ths prophetic con^douNien 
(Elk 22*, Jar S', Is Sa*), and, in the great vision 
qf Is &3, qne ii depicted capable of ondertakiog 
even this vocation of unspcskablc snliering, an^ 
through bis faithful discharge of it* ptocnirng de- 
liveraniK for the transgreosont. 

IL Tif£ D/VtJtS AS PRBSJtyTJSD IX 7tiS 

NT. —The OT and the NT are at one in their 
intense convicGon that God ia ^a Persqa, with 
ethical attributes,' a living Being, having moral 
powers and qualities, which are reflectqd and 
reproduced in man. They agree also in their 
presentation qf the character of God. That fnll 
ethieirkng of the idea qf God wliicli is seen in the 
propbeta of the or ia aa&nnied as fundamentiiJ 
truth by the tomdiers of the NT. Love and mercy, 
boLinnsa and righteouanesa, are oualitJus which 
believing men* alike before and after the coming 
of Christ* discern in the character of Go^ and 
adore with tevemnee and joy. 

ik> blIbO' the NT, like the OT, has no hesitation 
in attributing emotions to God. Dumk, and 

E l^ure, and gladness^ are all to be found in 
tim, and, through their efTccta in the hearts of 
bslicverE, are! part of tlio Chidstian's heritage of 
blcsfledneBA, The reality of these ^vine emotions 
ia sq wrought into Dbristian experience, as cx^ 
prussed in the NT, that to question it or explain 
It away would deprive the experienoa itaelf of ita 
life and joy. 

t It Euy M iixgvd* brarrvr, that whUe It li beuc that tiu 
KT, hka iha CiT, attHbuiai RavUom to Qod, It 4ilhn la not 
attdtodiif to Him Um tnKiclaD ^ aofw. la tab Lruc 1 tKHS 
antvr 4>npf>«*r la JTf tJarWr y a« pj| iltisvDt In tha clwwt*r 
Df <kdt iL h wvn koova omu thoolaetou 

of ai> pc1h»] odlatilq Uioc thi oalj NT uh of tlw Pnrtaa 
umr li oicbatcIcfFlotl. Ii »rr^ T It If tnu that tha 
NT vmjjr Ei jfTiViOimtj ■tcbatoliwIeaJL Nt brljirnrt, UkA tto 
vnrphtu of tb« OT, had. Uh Uar «{ W'lath fuU la rffw. Ttia 
upibt ranit It Lhf bunlta of Ui waialaff invl "ppefJ (MtJT, 
iioWKr UUBcnll Um SVatnUiWl ugoAioai mMj bt LB OOflliaiiQa 
with ctxtahi pcinlaqi ol tb« tnditloB, It if ontala tliat 
nchatnloiEr ootopLtid a luic placi la Um oi Jmua, aod 
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»t.i n« vmA Cft flciifw la «li«crfWa» th# unwi ol Um 
J wknMat. la U>» Apoctlnm ot 8u Jglui that oot^ 
pounag ol tha anrmUi ot Oodwalaha upoa tha a oul J® 
Mfiat o< doo« (M- 

Aoootica la tall a< Um tenor ot Um LonL To them aad to 
t£blMor«n Um Impandiac wrath wm a untbto reah ty; a^ 
ooa alcBMnt, not lha araaleat, yat Vwif ptad ooa a*^ 
WQBileffa], to tha foapal, u that tba MeaiM mvm from thla 
oaineakaMa Jadgaaatit (I Th l**t Bo 
boinmir that tha oan* »• y^***^]^ 
to ba otowrad. aionoear. that whOa h^n«» ^ 

nadUy awakenad by rafara&caa to tha nltiii^ JudgiMt ^ 
uTdnad accornfanlmaota, a daapn awa l a 
ooatatnplatioo of a JadpaaBt thiU to praaant and 
and an ancar «»»»r it awaka and abiding aran now. Thia aam 
23a«n^o» tha wrath ol Ood b not awyUog to tha KT. 
Tha taachlBf of Jam to »«7 far tiw daptettojt • ®«* 
nadtoturbad at tha atoht of bomaa prida and aetl-w^ to to a 

laahty tor Ood. andAm to ooa da, w^ ItoaU to t^ttato 

nroduct of da. which bath oarar forstraaeaa 8om of toa 
ara haavy with tba w^ht of tha Dtrinatodlfnatloo 
C!a?Mt 55*^ Mora atonlfcaBl toOl Um tha 
V^aHtaowataalton toalrootcmata^ 

* Ha that h^tf» aaea ma hath aaeo tha Father (Jn 14 *XJ»»^po» 
Btoioally oold or aubUmalyuBBrored to ituK? 

and acato Ha waa MJad with a araat anwar (Mk »» ^ 

Mt s3»). to allowtof HtoMell thia anotloa and Ita uttar aa^ 
Jaaaa cntalaly did not refard UtonaaU aa out of iMnnony with 
thafaaltoKandattltodaof Oodtoward tha avltot^»ajor^ 
Him. ^laa<Wn»toaehoad tbrowjhoat^!^ 
attraoti to ItaaU tha wrath of Ood (Bo 1>» t“ **t Bpb ^ 
to. to Ita toinoat dgwlllcanca. to aqtoraJant to raJacUwi of tha 
Dinna marcy Incamata In tha Son of Ood. I**, t hara fara^ 
•that oto^ not tba Son ahaQ not "» 

Ood abid^ on him' (Ja •*»). Whan wa raoBaoa^what to 
la tha TooabutoiT of tha Old and haw Ta d to wan t^ rto 

thTtanwr and lallowahfp of Ood. wa arawp^a^ ^ ^ 

thto nuriac tha profoundert onmot a wrijftitof l^y 
Ura nownatinc upon tba aool which to not atandiw to to 
^SltoSSi to poadbl. to danr toltoS;^ thna 

eonvared. airl to rfcl oor baarta of to laar it oooraya; but It to 
not to danjr that NT writara bald thto doctiina. and 

ownadthto orarwhahnin* terror. .... 

a. The wrath of (Jod, then, reeta on the aoid th^ 
rejeeto Chriat; bat upon the ao^ that ia 'm 
Chriat' no anch awfuT load retnaina. The >T 
writera are at one in attributing thia great driiTer- 
ance to the saving work of Cbnat, and apecincally 
to Uia death, which they regard aa a aacrifioe for 
tin. When Chriat waa raiaed from the dead. * we 
cloud of Divine wrath—the ^ ao long auapended 
and threatening to break (no djad paasM 

awav. Th'ia ia the thought which hen at the 
bottom of Ro «’*'•’ (Sonday on Ro 4**^ 

The penitent believer, looking to the crom of Chr^, 
ia ce^ed, by the witness of the Spirit within hp, 
that the anger of God, which once rested upon him, 
ia now turned away from him. 1$ ii fAs 

intention of the Biblical writere to convey the idea 
that Christ 6o« the verath of God, that He enduiw 
the oittpouring of the DivuM anger t la it fitting 

for the redeemed to aay; - 

•Tb« rwUMT Uftod up Hto rod: 

O Cbrtot, it taU on Tbrr’t 

It is a remarkable fact that the NT never does. 
In words, connect the death of Christ with the 
Divine anger, even in pswuCTs where the line of 
argnment might have seemed to culminate in 
a tbonghL It seems aa tbouch the writera 
deliberately refrained from any langung* which 
might auggeat that the Son became the aubiect of 
the Fathers anger, or that Hia death was duo to 
an ebullition of the Divine wrath, which, fla s h m g 
forth in lightning stroke, smote the holy breast of 
Jmos. At the same time it ia to be noted that 
experiences which are themselves expreariona of 
the wrath of God are attributed to Christ, and 
our salvation la traced to them. In Gal 3“ Chriat 
is described as having become ' a cnrae for us,* and 
in 2 Co S" na having been made * am on oor 
behalf Whatever these myaterions expreaaions, 
•become a curse,’ ‘made am,’ may m^, they 
cannot mean less than an actual experience by 
the sinless One of what am mvolv»; tlut, 
without doubt, la the wrath of God. Yet i^e 
actual phrase ia not uted. It must he remembered, 
also, that Jesus, in dying, experienced an agonr, 
wb<M sonroe and bittcrncae we can never fully 


know; which, aa it broke from Uim in the cry of 

desertion, cannot have meant less tiian an an> 
speakable sense of the Divine judgment upon 
human ain (cf. Principal Garvie m Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesue, London, 1908, p. 417 IT. 
Yet it does not impcar, even in that cry of 
infinite pata, that He felt that God was angry 
with Him. D»icriplionB are given, implying that 
Jeans in death bore sin, through a profound 
realisation of what it means, and of wliat the 
Divine attitude and feeling toward it, and the 
Divine judgment upon it, really are. In these 
very descriptions, however, phrases which might 
IcM to inferences regarding the anger of God 
being endured by the Son of Uia love are carefully 
avoided. Chriatlaa faith ia directed to One who 
waa the Son of God, in whom the Father waa well 
pleased, who hung upon the cross in fulfilment of 
the mission to which the Father aummoned Him, 
and who most therefore have been, in that hour, 
the object of the Father's deen aatiafaction and 
most tender love, who yet surrendered the comforts 
of the Father’s fellow&ip, identified Himself with 
sinful men, and passed, Himself sinleaa, throngb 
the apprehension of God's sentence upon sm, 
acknowl^ging its justice, and approving, aa in the 
holy life, so in the sacrificial death, the righteous¬ 
ness of God. The believer, when he commiU him¬ 
self to the crucified and risen Lord, receives from 
Uim salvation, ai^ enters upon the ioy of those 
from whom the Divine anger la turned away, and 
who live in the Divine favour and fellowahip. At 
the same time, being spiritually one with his Lo^, 
he enters into the experiences in which Christ 
won his deliverance, realixi* and acknowledges 
God's judgment upon rin, dies to rin as a power 
over him, and b^ina to live the new IHe of victory 
over ^; and in Uiese experiences, which strangely 
reproduce both the passion and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the salvation, which he receives as a 
gift, is wrought out In a growing assimilation to 
Christ. He combines, in his own experience, what 
he has seen combined upon the Cross, the wrath 
of God aninst sin and the Divine mercy toward 
ainners. ^The terror of the Lord and the love of 
Christ are the two powers which operate within 
his soul, to make him flee from sin, and live unto 
Uim who for his sake died and rose again. It 
may be possible to hare a religious experienra in 
which a sense of the wrath of God has no place; 
but it ought to he acknowledged that it would not 
be an experience which has the cross of Christ for 
iU starting-point and the NT for iU rule and 

^IlL DOCTRISAL COSCLVStOSS.—Tha Bihli^ 
usage warranto certain inferences, which regoire 
to have their place in any theology whose guiding 
principles are found in the Scriptures. 

I. The reality of the Divine anger.—The psasion 
of anger is implanted in man, and has for ito end 
the prevention and remedy of injury and the 
miseries arising out of iU * It is to be oonside^, 
in the words of Bbhop Butler in his famous 
mon on Beesntment (f 11), ‘as a weapon. I»t 
our hands by nature, against injuiy, mjusU^ 
and cruelty ’: and * it may be innocently employe 
and made use of.’ We ascribe human quahtics to 
God, not because we think of Him as a msgmBM 
man, hut because we neoss^y 
reflecting, under conditions of finitude and 
tion, th?qualities of the Divine 
anger shares in the Imperfection a^ 
man. The ‘ weapon put into our 
use unwisely, forgetting, m we 
of both rignteousness and 

far removed from any such i^f^t It is m 
aflection of One who is at ‘‘of 

eoua. It U oompletoly under the control of 
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Attiibnlea which thenuelrw oombined. witboat 
any oppoaitioD, in the harmony of the Divine 
character. Bat it is in God eeeentially what it 
b in man. In Him, also, it b a ' weapon ’ againat 
ininry^; and iu keen ed^ ia tamed againat tboee 
who, in pride and Mif-will, seek to mjnre God. 
The eU a aical theolorical etatement of tlua poaition 
b to he found in laetantioa’ dt Ira Dfi, The 
gods of Epiroras inhabit * the Incid interspace of 
world and world.' where no 'aound of hanuin 
aorrow moonta, to mar their sacred everlastinK 
calm.' The G<^ of Stoicism b another name for 
the Universal Reason embodied in the oniverae, 
and b lifted far above the throb of feeling. 
Against any each viewa of the ajpathr of the Divine 
nature, Lactantiaa seta the Cnrbtian conviction 
of the character of God as love, and annoanoes the 
principle *qni non odit. nec diligiL* *lf God b 
not angry with the impious and the anrighteous, 
it b clear that He does not love the pious and the 
righteous. Therefore the error of moae b more 
oonsistent who take away at once both anger 
and kindneao.' Thb line of argument has been 
often followed, e.g., by Trench {Synonyms, p. ISO): 
* There is a wratn of God, who would not ts} good 
unless He hated evil, the two being inaepanmle^ 
so that He moat do both or neither.’ 


ObWelioM to Um nailtv of tbs DHiao snscr bars sriaso 
BMkliujr froet SB btnaloa of nbllnsmibliosl tbsorir iota (bs spbtrt 
of Chdstiao tbouj^; sad for this, in tbs history of tbeolccr, 
Aafustiao Is chledy rsB|ioiielbla. Ha Is stiQ Tsry isiysljr uoStr 
tbs eoBtroi of afeo-Plstnnlsm, sod sbsfsa tbs dnsd, sl«sys 
aotsrtsinsd kqr iBTStlasl pisC\', of lowtriiv tbs Dfrios astors, by 
oooasctiiMr It with flaUs tbbgs. or of brsskiof b npoo tbs 
t asff s b i s dUsb of Ood, by tbs bopsitliisaos of prsdiostss tskaa 
tnm biBBsasxpscisocs. Tbns ta tbs CWir ^ 0od (bk. xv. cb. IS) 
bs apsska of ‘ tbs sacsr of Ood. whieb doss not indsoss His 
miod, DOT dlstoib Ula itnohsiysbU trsaqoUllljr,’ sad 
it with tbs Bsntsaas which Ood proaoitacss npoo alii. "Tbs 
sanr of Ood is wot s dtatorbiiie sw ot k wi of Hu miod. but s 
Indfsisat bjr wbkb poaMunsot is iadictsd oaoe ala.' Tbs 
Isacoscs wblob in Scrtiitars sttrlbutas sn«cr to Ood. bs iscsrds 
os sathropopsthir, sad anlsins it as *s ooedasosoaioe to nsn's 
•aiendai, tasbastiagl itsslf into tbs minds of sU ctssMO of bmb. 
sisnnine tbs proud, sroosbif tbs osislsw, sxsrd^ tbs 
faMtolsltiTs. sad sstfafjrtnc tbs iatsUccet.' Ws majr srsn 
trsos som c t htn y of tbs asms hsaltsUaa in Dr. John Oalrd*a 


tbs vslus sad tbs dtfscts of sathropomorpbie 
loafusM: '. . . wbsn w« srs bald of His wrstb ss 
aroassd or sbstsd . . . tbs rdlrioos mind pssses bsyood tbs 
satbropaatorphic ii(uro to stias. In sa tndafinlts but not onrasl 
wmf, tbs biddsB s|iiHtosl mrs al n c. Tbs rsprasentstioa 
oonTsys s gmsrsl impressioB which is of tbs astars of know* 
ooostmsd, it sxprsMs wbst is oatma* 
{IrntruLteikt I^ktiot9pkrqfJUHsi0n,p.nAL). ItlsUwstbst 
Um fwOclous Bdad rcbiaas to tsks UtsrsUy firusUrt da- 
scripUona, which sscm to sscrtbs to Ood ' tbs ienoisnos sad 
cbaagafiilnsas. «m tbs d ss fi ss sad psasiiws, of oar flnlts 
Bowmoas astnrs.’ Bat It is osrtsln, sbo, thst tbs nUcioiw 
Biiad, iaatractsd by Serlpturs sad by txpstisBOs, wUT not 
psnalt s spsculsUrt eoastnctioa to Impetfl tbs eoaorptioa 
of tbs pmas psrsotisUty. Tbs difSooity of ooBOsirlBW how 
Ood osabs both tbs* AhsMts* sad s Bring Pstsoo iSaOf ooarss, 
vary grsst. Probsbty ws oogbt to dir^ oar tboagfats to s 
from study of tbs oowceptioB of tbs Absoluts, psrtknkrty 
with tbs slm of frsstag It trocn tbs inunoblHty sad ststiUty 
which SB suhaavs was of tbs ostavory of Substsaos has 
imported into it. la say csss, w« mnst sssk to do fosties ta 
oar thiaktag to sa sbaolats wUl of lavs, wbicb dsAsnsUaw tbs 
wbois ooonssi sad setioa of Ood; sod, slso, to His stUtuds 
toward thst which oonfOcts with tbk will—sa sttitods which 
osa bs ooasttnsd only as oo«Mlainastioo sad wrath. 

z. Sin and the Divine anger.— (1) The indigna¬ 
tion of God against sin ie real; the passing 
away of wrath and the unhindered menifestation 
of lore ore real olsa Theology, ocoordingly, in its 
effort to give reflective expreaoioD to the fact* of 
Christian eADerience, oonnot neglect the idea of 
the wrath ol God, and the problems ooonected 
with it. 


RltMdil, Indssd, rsf os ss to sOow say tbsolafiosl rshM to tbs 
kWs of tbs wnUb of Ood. Hs apssks Of it ui his grsst work 
OB JnMi/&»H«m and Bseeneiliaticn as * tin sbttiso bsimsUoaso 
wiajnaoUtiosw Tbsolqgnasraoo ’ (voL U. p. IMX la vol. tiL 
p. 89JEag. tr.l hs asys: * fyoaa tbs point« risw of tbsoiogy, 
no valMilty oso os sasigiisd to tbs idss of tbs wrstb of Ood sad 
Ills cons BpoB ataasn ss yst trors c o n c O sd; atm lam, from this 
tbsologiosl stsadpoiat, is say soscisl Btsfilstion bstwss a tbs 
wrstb sad tbs Ioim of Ood ooaostvsbls or ascssasiy la otdsr to 
•spisl n lbs iwooociUstioo of ■iansis with Hiai.* ThU 


dspsads (a) oa sa iatsrpntstioa of tbs Btbliosl osags, vix. 
thst ' wiatb* baa s anlformly ssohstoiogicsl ■lining, whieb 
is aortbr lumaaad; ft) os s ooncsp lioa of Ood ss bsing 
ahsohitsly sad sxcteavs(y lavs, Josttos bsiag aomludsd from 
tbs Dhrios Bmspes.wbieb imprrila tbs uhlirMts disUncUoas of 
Good sad BriL ' when tbs Dirias rssson. ctoUwd with oouii- 
potsnos, bos cr ss t sd raorslly (rss bslnga^ ths right of ponitirs 
jostios osaaot bs refused to it witb^ exposiag Uw morsl 
world to tbs dsager of tsDing s pray to chsos'fDorwsr, 8^/aUm 
pI Ohristiaa Diaoins, voL tr. p. e&>. OuUt Is Bwra tbsa s 
guihr fsstlag; sad * tbs inirni^oa of s ebsogs trocn Dirias 
wrsta to Dtnac m srey* (Bltschl, roL UL p. 81^ is mors tbsa 
Sttbjeethrs. It is tbs rcBenUoa, witbia Um Mb)set of raiiranilng 
grsos, of sa sotosl dUlarcnM of sttltnds sod fasBag on lbs 
psrt of the psraoosi Soarew sad Author of redemption. Sueb 
ss sxprrisaos is rasl, sad must not bs so exnWasd by 
UmoIo^, la Its sflort to tnslntsin * tbs rlsw-poiat < k amralty.' 
as to bs cxplsiasd swgy. 


(2) The wrath of God against sin stands in the 
clooent rdatioo to all His ethical attributes, par* 
ticulorly to His holiness and His love. Ria koty 
eAaratUr is outraged by the presence of mond 
evil. If it were not so. He wofild not be a God to 
worship, os the impersonation and the guardian of 
righteoosneaa. A trained conscience wws before 
thu righteous wrath of God against evil, recognis¬ 
ing it os on element in ide^ excellence. That 
nature alone whose insight is blarred and whose 
judgment is perverted, foils to be angry at the 
sight of monu eviL *A sinner,' says L>r. A. B. 
Davidson,' is on UHodge of sin' {Com. on Rtbrews, 
p. 106, on 4**). Ciod, knowing rin to its root, 
nates it with a perfect hatred. His lovs is not 
less affronted thsin His holiness. The welfare of 
men, which is the aim of His love, is rained by 
moral evil. The highest good of men depends on 
the conquest of sin in them, and their conformity 
to the holy character of God. His love for men, 
tbe^ore, intensifies the heat of His indignation 
against that in them which opposes the reajuation 
of His loving puiroee for them. 

Some theologians have preosed this dose con¬ 
nexion between love and anger to the point of 
identifying them. 

So Msf tsn ssB: 'This wrstb Is holy iors Itaalf,* tssliag Itsslf 
'rsstraiaad, bladsrad, sad stayed Ibrouxb nanebteousasm*; 
OomsrsM: * Not without rassoa bss ibis wrstb bssa tsnasd 
" Um extrams buntijM potat of Um Bshm of Iots*"; sad aisay 
Bmdsrn wtitctw s.s., ScoU Udgstt: 'Tbs Bmalfeatatlao of tbs 
Fbtbsrhood of God Is abut out. sad hsrauss abut o«it, Is turaad 
to wrstb; forUMwrstbolOodissbaplytbsloraoftiMraUMr- 
booddaoisditaporpossby rs bst lioa*; sad atsrsas; *Tba wrstb 
of Ood Is Um r ssct t oa of Hla holy tors sgsinst sUl It is ooc 
Um oppost t s of Iors; it is s part or sspset of iors.* 

It may be doubtM, however, whether this 
identiQcatlon serves the purpose of dear think¬ 
ing. ^ Ix>ve, while Incoropatinle with revenge, is 
certainly not inconsistent with resentment (cL 
Butler, Sermon ix. | 10). It is possible to love 
those who have injured ns, while feeling a deep 
and just tndignstion at the moral turpttude of 
their conduct. But our anger is oertoinlv not a 
port or aspect of our lore. Even a porenta anger 
at the evil conduct of a bdoved child is not to oe 
identified with his love for his child; though it is 
do^y related to his lore, being intensified by his 
desire to secure for his son the verr higb^ moral 
resulU^ and being, at the some tune, controlled 
ud directed by love in its manifestations. Anger 
is connected primarily with the attitude which a 
righteous man necessarily takes toward evil He 
condemns it, and does so with a passion which is 
pure in proportion to the soundness of his moral 
charoetCT. To moke it simply the impulse of 
disappointed love is to lower its moral qaolity, 
and make it selfish and unethicoL A righteous 
man feels resentment toward evil, and is impelled 
to make that resentment clearly knowm ana pro¬ 
foundly fdt by the wrong-doer. He is oonstnuned 
to do Uiis not by revenge, but 1^ his sense of the 
duty be owes to the principle oi right iteeif, and 
to hiin who has invaoed it. And this duty is not 
leas binding, if the wrong-doer be a beloved child. 
The father^ love and anger ore real and distinct. 
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Their relationa to eoeh other constitute n ^iroblem 
the solution of which will tax hi* utmost wisdom. 

It i* after this analogy that the Biblical us^e 
presents the Dirine anger; and hy it th^ogical 
thought mnst bo guided. God i* full of love^to 
the nnner, while at the same time He burn* with 
just and awful resentment against hi* sin. Hi* 
lore and UU wrath are alike real, and each has iU 
distinctive plaoe in the character of God. Tlwr 
relations constitute a problem whoso solution 
cannot be adequat<dy set lorth in terms of thought; 
while yet Chiitian faith grasp* the solution in the 
crow of Christ. 

Kvm MsftMMn. wfco IdwtaJs* fcw* and dw«lk 01 ^ 

•lh« t**»i*n« or appanot rariancs* which sin ha* produced 
betwoM Uw Wrliie lor* and the DWn* fjrhtsoomeea a^ 
dellnes the Idea d the Atooenient as * the aototion d a oart^ 

Ill the Terr Ufe d Ood as revealed to man, or d the 
appareol oppositioa betweao God's lore sad GotfS rl(hleoiis* 
osss* (CAfi^da DofwuUiei, p. SOS). 

^ The taming away of wrath.—^ripture never 
snggests that there is any antagonism Iwtwecn the 
I^v^e love and the Dirine anger, and nowhere 
coontenanoea the idea that God was so angry 
ainnera that He felt it necessary to poM out His 
fury on someone before Ho could begin to lore 
anyone. Theologians, who haro kept cloee to 
Scripture, eren while maintaining on scnptoral 
grounds an ‘ objectiro' theory of the Atonement, 
hare not failed to protest against this ontragMOs 
perreision of the truth. Calvin, whoso expre ssioo s 
may often be criticiaed for their gloom and terror. 

Is aWilutely explicit upon this point; ' Our bei^ 
reconciled by the death of Christ must not be 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, m older 
that the Father, then hating, might begin to lore 
us, hut that we wore reconciled to Him, hlre*dy 
loving, though at eamity with us becaiM of sm 
\lnatUut€M, bk. ii. ch. xia. | 4). The Divine love, 
Mcordinglyf is the origiiwU unpulso snd th® con- 
tinual Inspiration of the whole redemptive activity 
of God. Vet the Divine love cannot expunge and 
obliterate the Divine anger by a mere overflow of 
sentiment. The Divine anger can bo turned away 
only when thoee against whom it is directed enter, 
with profound insight and entire assent, Into ito 
grounds and reasons, and aubmit themselves, with 
unmurmuring surrender, to the experience in 
which the awful displeasure of the Holy One w 
manifested and realized. To say this, however, is 
to make the problem insoluble, and to sea^pon 
sinners the unspeakable terrors of the Divine 
judgment. Suppose, however, that, in the centre 
of the human race, there should appear One *0 
related to men that He was able to take n|»n 
Himself a service which no sinner can render for 
his brother, and no sinner can discharge in bis 
own interests. Suppose that He aliould enter, 
without one shade of disMiitjr or inadeuaa^, into 
the mind of God regarding sin, and submit Him¬ 
self freely to the WMie experience in which that 
mind is expressed, feeling, as He did so, an 
extremity of spiritual anguish for which no sinful 
soul has any complete measurement. Would not 
His suflering be a sacrifice for sin which the Divine 
love could accept without any infrinTOment of ita 
holiness, whUe the cloud of the Divine wrath 
would roll away for ever? Suppose, further, that 
such an One were the gift of God's love to the race. 
Its indeed He would need to he, seeing that the 
race could not produce Him, and were in Himself 
the very Word of God. the express Image of His 
Person, as He would need to be if He were to 
reveal God’s mind toward sinners. Would He not 
bo the living personal meeting-point of the Divine 
love and the Divine anger ? But i* the 
of the NT. In the suffering* of Christ, the love 
of God reaches it* comrammatioo, and Inr them the 
wrath of God is stilled for evermore. To the question 

voi- I.—3> 


whether the Son endured the wrath of God, we 
most, following the usage of Scripture and the 
obvious troth of the sitnation, give a negative 
answer. ‘We do not,' says Calvin, co mmen ti n g 
on the cry of desertion wrong from the anguish of 
Christ’s inmost soul, * insinnate that God was ever 
hostile to Him or angry with Him. How could 
He be angry with the beloved S<«i, with whom 
His soul was well pleased T Or how could He have 
appeased the Father by His intercession for others 
ll He were hostile to Himself? But this we say, 
that He bore the weight of the Divine anger, that, 
smitten and afflicted. He experienced all the signs 
of an angry and avenging God' (/tu/ifu/cs, bk. iL 
ch. xvL § 11). The last phraro in this sentence b 
ill choeen. Bat the deep troth reinains, that the 
Redeemer knew, in that hour of lonely and un¬ 
known agony, the whole ^ meaning of sin, and 
apprebcMed it as the object of God’s just con¬ 
demnation and infinite resentment Thus He bore 
our sin, and thus He turned away from ns the 
wrath which was our duo. The disenssioa of 
theories of Atonement is not here in place; hot it 
is certain that no tbeoiy will be adequate which 
fails to rive due woignt to the fact which is 
presented in the narrative of the Passion, and in 
the teaching of the NT—that Christ in dying had 
laid upon His soul the very judgments of God 
(cf. Doroer, Syiem of Christian LhUirintt iv. 114, 

llOk ... ... 

The faith which apprehends Christ as Saviour 
means the transiUon from a condition which 
involves the hostility of God, while yet His love is 
devi^g means for the restoration of the sinner, 
to a state in which the Divine love may satiidy 
itself in accepting the penitent and crowning him 
with goodness. But it is to be noted that tlu* 
spiritual act ha* for Ita object Christ in_ His 
experience of sin-bearing, and implies spiritual 
oneness with Christ in it. The penitent, a* he 
first comes to Christ, will know but little of what 
was involved in that experience. But the most 
rudimentary faith implies that the sinner identifim 
himself with Christ, as Chrbt had identified Him- 
■rif with him; that the Divine judgment upon sin 
which Christ bore and *0 vindicated for ever, the 
sinner accepts and ratifies, and thos, under the 
constraint of the love of Christ, dies to sin in its 
prindple and power. Thus, though the sinner 
does not hear the anger of God in its outpouring 
upon sin, yet, taught by the suffering of Christ, 
be know* what tliat righteon* indignation is from 
which be has been delivered, and enters with 
purged conscience upon the new life of fellowship 
and obedience. , 

4 . The day of wrath.—'The NT b occupied 
mainly with the proclamation of the gospel, wd 
with opening to believers the wealth of opportunity 
and blessedness which b theirs in Chrbt. It has, 
accordingly, comparatively little material for a 
doctrine of the I-ast Thinra on iU negative side- 
Yet the conclusion to whiui we are led admit# w 
no doubt. If there remain, after the full pencri 
of probation b ended, those who perwt in Uieir 
opposition to God and their rejection of tM Umne 
mercy, whose character* have attained a finri 
fixity, the NT leave* no doubt w *®,’^***^^| 
condition must be. They have «nned an elci^ 
sin (Mk 3»). They roust end^ the MoA 
vbiution of the wrath of God (1^^ 

Ro 2^* 6 »y. We are not caUed on to decide the 
qneriion whether there shall U ^7 
inb, or even whether any such sbidl 
the time of the consummation. ''® 
against attempted descnption# 
nature, unimaginable, the 1 <« »nd the misery o 
such a stoto^nt any senou* consideimtion ri 
human nature, and of the rebUon* of God and 
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man, leada to the ooncla&ion that nich fixity of 
opi^ition to God mtut be incladed in the pos* 
KibWtiea of the derelopment of human character, 
and that, if this poasibility ia erer reallxed, it mnat 
involve none other than thia overwhelming jndg* 
menu 


LtraEATTBa.—XoaognptM: Lactantltu,<l«/«wi)W; RHschl. 
4«/raIMOa8e^WM«r. FMaZonwtroCtMftaes). UacuMiaoa 
la Um HbUml naolofiM, •padaOvDarldno, O&lcr, Scholia, 
StaTKM; and la Um SjrvtanoUo nMolociaa •.g. KarleaMn, 
Doraar, giftan, W. attama Browa. DtoooMloBa la worka oa 
Atoocaiant and BadamnUoa : Hitachi, Jvtti/teoHim md /Caaoa> 
aatetMo (Ea(. tr. 1900): Dale, Th» AiamtmtnO (1878): Slawo, 
TktBtiUw^tim^MamgOgMy, M'LeodCaaipb^ jrotm 
a/t*a A l » a «aimt*(ia71); XwMly, Atamt m int mnd Ptn omu t itg 
(1001); Steveoa, ^ CAriaUaa 2>o«rina ^ Salwmtion (U06); 
artiaae la PUB, and la Haatirm* DB aad DCO. 

T. B. KlLPATRlCnU 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM. —^The theory that the 
inhabitanta of Enfftand are the deacendanta of the 
' lost * (!) Ten Tribes of Israel is held somewhat 
widely, and is said to have two million adherents 
in Great Britain and the United States. The 
Anglo-Israelites are, at any rate, snfficiently nome- 
rons to support one pobliMher, who devotes his 
bnsineas entirely to publications deal^ with the 
subjeeU There are also several periodicals pub- 
linbra in fortherance of the views of the Anglo- 
Israelites. 

The earliest suggestions of an Israelitish ances¬ 
try of the English are to be found in John Sadler’s 
JtighU of the Kingdom (1649). These take the 
form of a series of parallels bKween English law 
and customs and those of the Hebrews a^ Jews. 
The name * Britain' itself b traced to a Phoenician 
fooroe, Berat Anak (‘The Field of Tb and Lead’). 
Many of the legends attached to the Oironation 
Stone have also a Jewish tiniro, and are traced back 
to a landing of fugitive Isramites, under the lead of 
Jeremiah and Barach, in Ireland. 

The modem movement owes its foundation to 
Richard Brothers (1757-1824), a half-pay officer of 
eceeutric habits in the Englbh navy. Aocoiding 
to hb account be was a J&vinely appointed pro¬ 
phet. He described himself as a 'nephew of the 
Almighty,* and claimed descent from ^vid. 
Among hb propbecies were those of the imminent 
restoration of Israel to the Holy Land, and the 
elevation of himself as prince of the Hebrews and 
ruler of the world. Brothers was confined as a 
lunatic, but succeeded In obtaining many admirers, 
among them Nathaniel Brassey Halket, M.P. for 
L 37 mington. The non-fulfilment of hb prophecies 
sorely tried the faith of the believers, but tnrough 
and ill repute he retained the loyalty of J^n 
Finlaysoo, previously a Scotch lawyer with an 
extensive and lucrative practice. According to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Brotoeni 
p^ted in all fiftMu volnmesL chiefly in support of 
nb tb^Kiry of the Israelitish descent of roost of the 
inhabitants of Ei^land. The more important of 
the yolnmos ^ BeveaUd KnovUdge of the Pro- 
pheciee and Time* (1794), and A Correct Aoeount of 
ike Invation and Conqneet of thie Idand hy the 
Saxon* (1822). Prominent among the literature 
that followed upon Brothers’ announcements were 
Finbysoo’s writings. In 1840 the theory was 
adopted by John Wilson, who lectnred and wrote 
widely on the subject. Hb Our leraelituh Origin 
b the first coherent exposition of the theory. 
Other advocates in the nineteenth century were 
W, (Carpenter {leraelitea Found), F. R. A. Glover 
[England the Bemnant ^ Jud^), and C. Piazzi 
Bmyth, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, who 
deduced from certain measoremenb of the Great 
Pyramid that the Englbh wrere descended from the 
Lost ‘Tribes. In 1871, Edaoud Hine pnblbhed hb 
Identification of fAc British Nation vith Lott 
Itrael, of which a quarter of a millkm copiea are 
said to have been sold. In the Unitea States 


the leaders of the roovement have been W. H. 
Poole and G. W. Greenwood. The theory has 
also been adopted to a slight extent on the Con¬ 
tinent, where, for instance, the hostility of the 
Englbh to Napoleon and Rossia, and the sympathy 
aroused by the Dreyfus ease are attribute to tlus 
cause. 

The advocates of the theory identify Israel with 
the Khumri of the Assyrians, the dmmerioi of the 
Greeks, the Cimbri of tM Romans, and the CVmrt. 
All these forms, it b said, are variations of the 
same name, and traces of it are to be found in 


' Oime^’' Cumberland,’ * Cambria,’ and * Gnmri ’ 
(a Russian fortress on tto banks of the Araxca, the 
pbee of the Israelitish exile). The Ten Trib^ of 
the Assyrian Captivity on leaving the land of their 
sojourn are supposed to have wandered towards 
the west, while those of the Babylonian Cwtivity 
passed eastwards towards Afghanistan ana India. 
It b claimed that evidence of the journey towards 
the north-wrest b to be found in the toman alleged 


to be of Israelitbh origin, that stretch num the 
(Caucasus westwards round the Euxine. The further 



republics, on the Israelitbh oattem, in the north 
and west of Enrope. The (^tha, who were abo 
of braelitbh descent (Goth*GetssGad) were 
driven by the Huns into the dominions of Rome, 
in whicn and beyond which they spread. In 
oonseqaenee of thoM evenb, almost the whole of 
EnroM, as well as her colonin in other continents, 
b held to be peopled by descendants of IsracL 
Among the local identifications are the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi among the lonians. Asher in 
the Etruscans, Dan in the Danes, JniWi in the 
Jnte^ and Manasseh in the Celts. The Lacedae¬ 
monians are also stated to have been desoendanta 
of Judah. 

The Khnmri are divided into the Scntluo or 
Scythians — whence Scot* —and the Sacae — after¬ 
wards &IX 01 IJ (sons of Isaac). The former, it b 
saM, composed the migration of B.a 670, when the 
tribm of Reuben and Gad, and half that of Man- 
asseb, started on their wanderings, 'llie latter 
consisted of the remainder of the victims of the 
captivity of nineteen years bter. One branch of 
the tribe of Dan, however, escaped on ships, and 
ultimately settle in Bpain and Ireland, where 
they were known as the Tuatha-dt-Danann. They 
arrived in Ireland under the lead of the scribe 
Baruch and possibly also of Jeremiah. Accompany¬ 
ing them, we are told, was an Israelitbh prbeese 
who subs^nently married a local chieftain, the 
couple being crowned on the Bethel stone, rescued 
from the rums of the Temple. Thb stone, the Lia- 
Fail, it b claimed, accompanied the Scots to Scot¬ 
land, was invariably maae use of at coronations, 
WM removed by Edward L from Scone to West- 
minsmr, and b identical with that now used at 
English coronations. There b in reality consider¬ 
able doobt whether the Garonation Stem b identi¬ 
cal with the Lia-Fail. 

In rapport of the theory many alleged identifica¬ 
tions in respect of enstonu, traditions, beliefs, etc., 
have been adduced. These, withont exception, 
depend upon very inadequate support. Similwties 
as authentb have been discovered between the 
various languages of the British Isles and Hebrew. 
The theorists rmoone safer ground when they pmnt 
to England's influence and success, and ragged as 
a cause God’s covenant with Abraham, fomlled hi 
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liifi perMHM of hia dEMeoJuntii, the Kii^SviIl It b 

argued tl»at tha KnglUih miist tne rapi^tn- 
tativea of Inmel, as ■otlien'iiBe tlie mojiy pmne 
prcniiwca rnudo to that Tuoe a'ouJd be umlmMled. 

Tbfl theory ralies to a contidiirable extent 
on a very litumll oGftAiii pnsfiogefl 

in the 6ld Tei’tBUMant i^AiiithQriz(.-d Vemen), It 
in puLnted out tlmt iBrael to chann hia name 
(Hue 1*), iucTWAD beyond number^ dH-ell in islu]^ 
(la ->4“) to the north (Jer 3i“Ji and thfi ’west^ and be 
a great natinn (ilic 5"jn Israel wnid nJfu extend 
boTOTnl hifs new limits and found coJeraies (la ** 
W*, IH 2si and 32 ''*Jp One of iha tribeSp Man- 
Rffiuihj waa to be^tue an independtnt nation (Gn 
4!i“}, From thia tribe^ yre am told, the Unitod 
States waa deriTitJiL Keforenpe ia fouiH to tho lion 
and the unicorn in Nu S1*‘V and to the AnicrieaQ 
oaglo in TlrV 17*. The pitnniso that larmel ishaU 
the LTitea of ber anamicd (Gn S*” fl*"> ia 
fnlllllMl in the oa» of Britein by tho pcHBeMion of 
Oibr^tarp Aden, Singapore, etc. 

ljOTJi,TCjLt—TlM Ubemtun oa labjort i* eaemoos. 
Tlv: mabj Twin pf BtuOun wd Htw in hinl^ 
Tb«m^cTtiirnnitux»aDtIs tuba ftwnd In John WOImo ■ 0»i:r 
/ifflriiriii £Jr™iJ OUmt 

In to thsH STT H. W. J. Swipi^a 

/iKKti^ »iid 7Ju r*pi f»*rj tt* i*- ■ 

Pr^ tiiss^T M. WjM' 
7%e SaJtat, Otrf AuMtm ( 1 ^- 

Saiicb i rii r#a Tribu (l«i37>: C, A- ^ 

riwr: and H. W. Poole'i 

tha t i^ptild Im eouulted : cTp^™ SaytE* 

frm Iltf/ttK, ind fiHalBjf !*■ Ari(fiw eaiawt Pratdfwf 
dad Uiirtu (LwMlDa 1S99): F. C, DuTtn, Irr^ Ittshrtw 
(UKftV Ct in /K t OMf. A iw lam 

fl[ >xul pwnpUHd «L tb* pnhjKtli jmbUAed bj lluiic, 

Kaaqa*! Opnm. R«t Stpwt, lo^an. 

AlfiEET M- HyAMSON, 

ANGRA MAINYU,—See AuiumaM. 

ANGUTTARA NIKAYA—Ttio fourth of the 
five AWjtslyw^ or coUeedojTfl, whioh ooniitituta the 
iiii^rr the Basket of the tradition as to 

diuctfinop the seeond of the three Pffiitaj in the 
canon of the tarJy Buddhlata. Tlie Ptandiog cat- 
cnlation in BuddhUl beoka on the anbjMt ur 
that it conAstH of OWT JrwJffW or short paasa^jB.* 
Modera eomIpulation^^ would be diricrent. rhnt 
large number in arrived at by cannting aa three 
Bcparate fwitar iuch a !itatom«it as i ' EjiimMtne^^, 
indnatry, and inteUeetnaJi ciTort are necessary to 
progress in goed thmg%’ and bo on. Thna in the 
lirtt chapter, socLion Id, geeum the senleaiw: * The 
fallowing ifl the chief, brethren, of tho bretliren 
my diacipJec, in. (icniorityj to mt, Ailtld KonaanTift. 
The sentence is then reputed eighty tinm;, pvTog 
the pre-eniincTiMv La diOcrent vraja, of eighty of 
the early foltoweiB of the Buddha, who were either 
l^threit or siH-teTH In the Order, or Ja.ymcn or lay- 
wamen. In each cfiM the nece»ajy uterationn in 
the main sentence are made. iVe should call it 
one ituttUr •* Iwt of eighty pcrBonH pre- 

eminent, in on* way or anoth E!r,^among the early 
diiciplep. According to thn luilive methtjd of re- 
peatma by role, and therefor* sIm of cempntatioa, 
It ia eighty tuttar^ llalcing allawanco for this, 
there are Mtweon two and three thoosand 
The work has bwn nnhliahedin full by the Fall Text 
■Society, vola i. and ii. edited by Murris, and vols, 
iii., iv.. and V. by E. Hardy (London, ISftS-lWD). 

The vary in lenglJi from one line to three 
or four page*, tha majority of them being 
short; and in them all thaw point* of Buddhwt 
doctriao capable of being exprt^ m closes are 
set out in order. This praetifflUy inclndoH mo^t 
of the iMireholoCT and cthn» of Buddhuim, and the 

Divfilii Ijtniloa, ISsU, 131 md ffonjiia 

^ ilprakmir £JhiilmI llaciy ftjt t. vt) DuJtc* 

tin pomber 'iboui £M4*' 


dfltailp of lie pyitcm of BcIf-tTaining. For it la a 
disLingnishing mark of tha Dialogues ibcmselves, 
which fonu the firet two of the A'wiJyw*, to arrange 
the rs^ta arrived at in carefully iEjTtt«nmtii»d 
groups. Wa ojEf famLliar enough in the Weat with 
isimilar groups, auuuiiod np in sucli phraaea as iho 
Seven Boadly Bins,, the Ten ConiiiiandmiBnls. the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Twelve Apoatlea^ the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, the &van Socranionte, and a host 
of othem. These nuiaborod lists are, it U 
going out of fashion. The aid which they affora 
to memory ie DO longer reonired in on ago in wldoh 
books of teferenoe aboondr U wjia priicbicly as a 
help to mcnio^ that they were found so aaciu]i in 
tha early Bndemist ^yo, whim tha booki were all 
learnt by heart and hod never yat been writtem 
And in tli* w* find i'tt ont in order 

first all tho nnita^ then alt the pairs, than all Lb a 
trios, and HO on ap to the eleven qualstiaamjccsBAiy 
to reach Nin'A:^, the eleven mental liabitn tho 
cnltun of which liHids to the boat Life, OT tho eleven 
ccmdilioiis precedent to a knowledge of human 
pasidoiii. 

The form, thorefoine. Is conditioned by the niicafl- 
Euties of tlio binio. The oiatter also is inllnoOHd, 
to n large degree, by the Bomc nHoasitlcs. In a 
work tltat hod to be Icomt by heart it was not 
poisuble to have any reasoned argument, such as 
w* ihonld expacL m a modem ethical IrcatiH. 
The lists are curtly given, and eoniatiiiieB curtly 
explained. But t^ oaplunatiotLs ware mostly 
reserved for lb a oral comment of the teacher, and 
o'cre hand'^ down also by tradition. That tra- 
ditionol explonatiau lias preflerved fot^ in 
th* ilfuaorafAii FfiiMijii (' wiah- fnlUllef written 
do^Ti. in Vilit by Baddhngho^ in tbq 5th cent. A.T3. 
Thw lias not yet been pnblialietL 

The originiii hook—for wa must call it a hook, 
though it is not a book in tha niDdcra sense of tlm 
Tijqrd,—was compoaiod in North India by the early 
Buddhists shoi^y after tha Buddha's death. 11 uw 
soon after we do nob know. And the question of 
Ita aga can be adeqoatcty discusocd only in COD' 
nsaldn with that of thd ai^ of the rcat of the 
canobica] works, wliich will he dealt with together 
in the Art. LTT]LBATtrAB(Buddhisth 
LrnaaTcu.-^A° usbvti oi tb* watonW of wu?b nrt/a, In 
£n£lUh, hie been lpv*B fry ELcjmiind Hardy kn voU v, gf 
Mtlllcn, op. A tiw ntlw hara cwtn IraBdatvd 

Into Fjitliih oj H, C. Wwrai, JiuIiiAfon fa 7>maji<i/Hnu, 
C^bd^, 1890; lai IdId OirTraolo' K. ^ Ncaaoaa, 
BttddJkifiliieJalAokwft, Isas. 

T. W. Kuvs Datids, 

ANIMALS. 

[Nosthoote W. Thomas,] 
Ijffmduetien.—lt is n welJ^lahlithed fact that 
the complexity of the mental processes of asimalB 
is apt to be exaggerated even by prof^onat 
poychologlsta, and this, though civilisattoT!,^ or 
fierhapa rather odneation, hoH bronght with it a 
sense of the great gulf that exists l^woen man 
and the lower aoildAla, not eicluding^ th^ lo 
which exceptional intelUgenco is, rightly or 
wmneiy, attributed, such as tb* elephant and 
the anthropoid npc. In the lon'cr Ktages_of 
Lure, whetiKT they be fonnd in rooes i''hich 
as a whole, below tbe Fnropcan level, or in tho 
nncuItuT^ portion of eivilired comni^itn^ the 
distinction Viet ween men and anituab) is not ade- 
quatdv, if »t all. rccogni^. and more than one 
catiM Las oontnhoted to this atate of (lungs, 
aa wo overextimiiit* ihu eomplexity of thti mental 
proHflKfl of animals, the savage, tbougti tor a 
oifferent raaBcm, attrihntos to tlie animal a v *®tly 
nturo complex set of tlbougbts ^d feeling!', and 
a much ™i*r range of knowledge and imwer* 
than it actually MuMomevV 

to show reapect to the lifeless corpse of a bnmmn 
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beisg; tlia ft&vage-j. in Ids tnatment of the nune 
whuTti hu fallen la vii^tini to tbEr pn>we^=i of the 
hwnter, cTulence of a BiroiliiT Btote of mind j 

he ittzibulM to the sonl of the fUin be«flt *ii 
an^cty to, ucl A knaivloh^e of, the Rwd or 
bed treetiaent of ita mertHl reioehut 'When the 
anirrml ia etill tdii’ti, he rDgnrdH it aa open to 
oTgiicneat; he will rupfe&ch the crocodOe with 
haring b 1^ thoes who hare done It oo hamit 
imd point 00 1 tliatthe crDCodlJe»^ haring been the 
aggraaftorB, have Ollier theniuelve* Co th^k when 
ni^ takes the oOenaire and axaeta vaugeiuieo for 
hia loet relatives and friendo. tie attribotos to 
an I main the power of speech, a power which in the 
oaM of the monkej U said to he put to no nee, 
owing to the animal's fear that he might bo mnde 
to work if ha began to talkt Doth in fahlea 
and folk-tales^ anunaTa are represented sa carrying 
on conversations and as being moved by the Eimie 
motives as the hnnum beings who narrate the 
BtoriefllMacCullochp Chitdh&oa<^Ficiian, pp. $1— ti, 
‘24 j ; m much m, in fact, that in AXiica the 
arguments In a judicial process not tmcommonly 
turn on the qucEtion of w^nt the crocodile siiid Co 
the hen — in which form tijc negro embodies his 
prtceden is nnd leading o*.-}es. Even, in Europe it is 
not hard to dnd tracea of this primitlvo attitude of 
mind ; Lliere Ib a well-known custom of telliiig thu 
he^ w'hen the master of the house dies; ana few 
helicft^ are more Hrmly rooted in the min d* of 
oonntiy people than that neglect of this precaution 
will otfend the insectBi and deprive the now master 
or mistress of their lahourji. too, a knowled^^o 
of the moral cdiaracter of those about them is 
attributed to the hen% with a correspondiiig inilu- 
nnce on their setiviLy. There is therefore no line 
of deonarcation between man and h^t, so that 
the North American Mienum say; ■ fn the be¬ 
ginning of thinp, mmi wore as animaU and animals 
us raejT (Lcbmd, Alyonquin Lf^cndt, p, 31), To tho 
nnculttured Che difTeiencc is in the form, not in the 
naturCr of things. The Indians of dulana do not 
nee any ^arp Line of distinction between man and 
other anjuuMS, hetwcon one kind of ftniTnml and 
artother, or even hetween animals^man Inelnded 
—and ImMiiniKte objeeta. On the contrary, to the 
Indian all objects, animate and irLanmiato, Reem 
eiartly of the some naLuro, except that they dill'ni^ 
in the acpident of bodily form. Every ubjeot in 
the whole world u a being couimdiDg of body and 
BpirEt, and differs from overy other ohjeot in no 
ruspect save that of bodily form, and in the greater 
or IflsB degree of kmto canning and brute power» 
conseqncnt on tlie dtffcmace of bodily form ami 
bodily habita (Im Tbunij, Amatiff tha Indians it/ 
fruihrrd, p. 3&uj. 

but this doctriiiB of the csio.'atiBi samilnrity of 
all tJiuiga, in spite of dlflBrcncns of form, dqies not 
embody the whole of the savage^B creed. Perhaps 
still more msential is his belief in the Imperman¬ 
ence of fornn. W« find this exempliilDd even in 
Europe j few tal^ are more common than those 
of thLi^ tnnsformatlon of an old witch mto a cat or 
a hare. But magical powers are by no meajis 
esiHintial to this eli^ge of fonii+ To t&ke only one 
example. There is a wido-spresd belief tliaC certain 
migratoiy birds, and especially the stork, aisnme 
human Jomi in other lands; and no senio of Inerm- 
gmitj Is felt when the Btory is told of a traveller 
in foreigrt lauds, being one day approached by an 
unknown man who displays great famULarity with 
bis family ofloiiia, inquires after the health of 
bis children, and takes a general interest in what 
is going on in the dlitont FatheilaniL The 
travelleFs astonbdimnnt is ol^jed! only when he 
Isarns that the stranger ubtaidied his knowledgo 
on the BpoU Hie request for on explanation is 
met, by the simple re;^y that the stranger is the 


stork who nssta on Lbe good man's roof. All tho 
world over we hnd the Ejmte belief in the power of 
men, animal^ plants, and even inanimate objects^ 
to a'snme another form at will (cf, MacOulliKh, 
pp. 140^167). ft is therefore no' wander if the 
Mvago attitude towarda natnre Is widely ditfereut 
from OUT owiL 

, Them transfonnadons con take place daring life. 

I Of a slightly different nature, but almofft equally 
' Important for the compiehension of the beliefs and 
cinrtomji of the uncultared^ is the Idea that death 
, amply means the KKUmpdon of OnoLher form 
quite os materia] na the former. Onu of the grmt 
iMtLTCra of the respect paid to uunalB ia the bcEief 
that certain Bpeolea are the embodiments of the 
souls of the dead, or even the veiy souls of thn 
dead (for thu view varieii), and tliat the» souls mtuit 
receive respect, not only because they axe ancestora 
or relatives^ but also necauiie their anger wotdd 
mean the anger of tho qpociea of nnimkts whieh 
their rouls Iriihabih Thus a kind of alliance springs 
up between certain human kimi and certais ipeclea 
of onimalB, in which some writnnr have sought the 
gomt of totemi?ni. Leas importantj because more 
ten^porary, U the ailionce sought at the initiation 
ceremony; here an indlvldu^ providea huoBelf 
with a tutelary geuius, sametirnGS coaceivod an a 
spirit, aometimeii os a livlug anLnal, on a'hose aid 
he reliea in Ute battle of life. 

Again, to the Buperior knowlsdgtt of animala, to 
thmr magical power^ or eametimes, and uh a later 
development, to their poidtioD. os mossangena of a 
deity, are Co be attribaled the widespread aognral 
beliehi and practices. To sum up, the savogo has 
a very real sense of his kiuetiip with aTiimnls ; they 
are not merely h is lirotherHi, but his elder brotbera ; 
to them he looks for help and guidance. Not uufy 
BO, bnt on them he depends for a great part, of his 
BnhElBtence—afoot which is far more vividJy brought 
heme to him than to thu meat-eating human being 
of civilised Bodetieo, and in like manner he Is fitf ii 
more liable tlian more cultured peoplea to mL'ct 
his death beneath the dawa of a Iiuii or a hear, or 
to succumb to the venom of the Horpent. It Is 
therefore small woudEt that hU altitude towards 
the animal creation is one of ravorence rather than 
fluperioritj. 

i. TliereaeatchMiof Mamdiardt 

have shown that the Kuropoan p€]asBnt of to-day 
cgxtcclvoa that the life of the corn exists in the 
shape of an animal or humaD. being apart from the 
corn iCself, The aninul coro-splrit is b^eved 
to take various foraw, — pig„ horse, dog, cat, goat, 
MW, etc.j—and is often conceived to lie in the laat 
ears to he cat, the reaping of which is termed in 
soma |.iarta * cutting me neck.' The com^pirit ia 
found not only in tbe liarvEst held, but in 
the hain and the thr^hlug-ftoor ; the oom-spirit is 
killed in beating out the last grams from Ihe cars. 
As a rito of RacralbcatlQn of the eater, or of de- 
aacralimtion of the com, the animal incaniatiaq of 
the com-spirit Is eaten in a ritual mnol at the har¬ 
vest supper, at seedtime, or at other periods; the 
bones or po^ of thp (Inh of this rftnal food we 
used in. magic to promote thn fertility of the new 
crop. SoiuetLacs the actual animal ia not itsdf 
eaten; in Ita place we find the cake in onim^ form; 
hot we coimot assume that thU cake hu taken 
the place of a former smerifice of the animal, for 
it ifl madle of the com; iha eating of the com in 
the form of the aniiaal Lh a'} effective a Bacrament 
os the eating of the animal itself. 

In Greece and other partB of the auriemE: world 
we find tificeo of the conception of tho Mim-apirit 
ns on animal. I>amoCor was clo^y related to the 
pig, and wo.'^ actually repreBent^ at Phigalla In 
the form of a horse, while her pfiests wErc called 
horwa. In the case of Attis tmif other pHma faeie , 
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cam-ilEitici GimUar conrexiDti '•■itb iLniBoal* wn 
bo trace<1r Amon^ the Ajoericsii Indians tbe 
cdm-Bpiiit li tfccmionnlly conceiTod in arunuJ 
furm (biMn^ detTc gout: Mfl boJn^rJ, In otiicr 
of tlia world an anthroTioinotjihu) or simply 
animistic ctmoetftion ia tbc rate- 
Vsjrtuu tbwrUw li»t« b«Bi ■4'raJi«d to ■eeMifit lor 
juflnu3 [ttrm fll tb* ecns-fpiiiL fnmr (tfatlin li- 

gUMTr g ati Uhit tlw wbloh nc unveei Uha U]« 1 m 

Id tbfl IfrtWMft o( «»pLi4r “'T J!fL it?*; 

Aluilllsr (Jiff n iJQcrtL 3^ with pmm titobaUtitTF 
111- -ntmtil form «r tho Mil pud oI ipirba pewdl/ «■ » 
fwMllliw inarwscjtioft tbkt it wu irafflclont to tl^uii 

Utn oC th* own miirf ba in iha tonn of hi nuiuiL enum 
npbios fcma »b» oE tht MfmexfDn a{ ai tiM iJi with corn or 
otfttT TonIvblei, u their tutrfBiTp delUw, m- tha erctoiu Uwt 
tlMpy WDTD DrifflMUy hew to iaflumw tb« «U^ <3 
jlittA., y,S. Tr- *0: JWA Jl"0- P- 

frtitti whlcfa, Uko DtJhcr bUdlcfJ D n l mal g - (dohi^, lUcitL 130 ;. 

AniA., N-&. L i*s1.3v th*J b«»m tu^w 3=111** 
PomIWTi t«l Uw balJef In iO^-MnlniaJ* (jlM p» mi? n»V« 
|lu1 bo^ tbdueDH; U i* not anoomTiign to make oETorUies to 
U4:«l(m io [Jufiiitidotj with Jiirrfctiltiir*; thw wwoMtoia hw 
ganutimM 'HEPCOtrod iO- tlw fom of jinjinHl'; It ll tht^Emri' M 

lone Pt=p to t^ oouMBt oJ * ocm-iplrtt la *111101*1 rormr In 
Ij^Clun* th* MiOeatOT 1 * actoiUj beared lo paid th* Oe^ 
Jn tfaa l-urm 01 * toad nl ntcdiiine EJol*. 1B9(, fiv 11 ^ 

Di YiMSfctMP, ipErit* in lii 9 fonn ol iyiston wm boHwrtd to pn»- 
lAct Uk i£«rtiE^ dtriatno. fHWy'r P- 
the war-ti^ E« JwW to p»»rd th* pkotolwo* DSBUiit wlM p*** 

pnaikDy am In to t* 

la To™ ; Idt In OUWf part* Ol tho wwrlil ml* H» li 

Hldom lonad- 

2 . Br {iffiMHiirf rje>.—It U an amiMt umvorsal 

ooaiEoin to dooorate woa|»iis, pottery, doUiL^, etc., 
with desifiu, oitca » litgbly couventiOdnliMd m 
to be rccdgniaahlu only un (»mpar^n with lefia 
Bitliciuid fcnnit. One of the main Kmrra of 
decorative design is tin! aninttUi world, jind tim 
□bjeet Ttaa, it may be n*Humedt msgic^ in tbo 
first initaace. In its later forma tbere is a com¬ 
bination of pnrpwJC*. but Ihi* is muiUlj whert! the 
BnitiipJ hfia come to bo iuw>ciat*d with a gmi. In 
thti cuo tbe use of the animal u an art nuitjf is 
a form of wonsbip; at the hlhw time, ff tha animal 
is the eiublsni, for example, of rain, ith um m 
equivalent to a prayer for tain. ThertaM, how- 
overT innumemMe in-ctancca of the use of anunals 
in art, both in coniwaion with totemLim and 
otherwiae, for magical or non.theistic purpoaes, 
Tho totem itoeta of the Haiiias have all sorts of 
dowrative anboal carvinp. sometimes of genea’ 
loifkaJ flignificanco; in New Guinea the totem u 
delineate on dmnu and tdina. The llzi^ (^*0 
below) is largely used in Africa tmd tbs Pacific, 
and the frigate bird in Aiclanesia. In Cenirsl 
Aufitralla tho fl*ad is covered with ddinsfitions of 
animal*; anirniUe am figured at AustrslLan and 
South Airican initiation ceremonies: sjid many 
Auatraltsjj deocrativc designs ars toteciic, or at 
least animal mati/a. Probably Lbo skin mark¬ 
ings { 9 «e ' Tatn’ below) of ths AostraJlan and o^er 
peoples sjE Inr^ly conventionalixod forms of aimi- 
far mativEHL Where a religioua Bagnificance has 
oaco attached to a design, tho o-rt mat^ may 
coatinns to be largely used more^ for magical 
purpo^ and finally for lack. In Emopa we are 
fiimiliar with the uas of animals in heraldry. See 
articles on A RT- ^ 

3 , Thu oolotai of animals li highly 

important, bothTin magic (wh* eee) and o^exwi&e. 
In Euroije thu king of the snnkca is aaid to be 
white. White horbe^ luee below) were especially 
■acted. In Tndo- China the cult of the w-bitu 
elephant ia well known. In Jopon white_animala 


hftvs & high importance 


- .-o_. 

ifortimn for the Toicning bonse fs 
from their appearance. The daughter of a nuui 
who feeds ItWCf white hares in his honse wtU marry 
a priTiW. In Patagonia white caKsowaricB we 
■acroHinet; the i^tagonians beliove that the 
BT^es wonld die out if they were to kill mch 
white specimens ; white liorw* wtd wws enjoy on 


equal rSBpOCt fli. Ixh fill). The white anunal in 
ortun pjcetccrsd aa a victim. The ^'oeuls oUer a 
whitu corse in autumn; the olficiants dance loand 
it and stab it with their knives till it falls dcsil 
{ii. liv, 3^2], SOj, loo, the TchereiuiM offi;! white 
animala (Ermao, ArcAlc, L dlS). Among the 
Shaua of Annam a white buffalo is sacmceHl 
DniLEially CutA. IfiOd, and the Battos d^o 
(wlMt white sdctinii (Marsden, 5unKl^m,^ p, 3S5), 
In Angnst or ^ptouiber the Sitna fmiiva] wo* 
held in Peru ; tlm nricits reosivud for oticiifico one 
of the holy white llomae, w hich were never shorn 
{A tuloivf, litiT. 951), S« * Bew,' etc,, belo w. 
For sprolal purpcBcs distinetis'e colours mnil bo 
u! 4 ed. Thue the rain-cloud is black; in a Mcnlice 
for rain, thensforo, the victim uimii be in imita¬ 
tion of it Tho Wambugw os of East Africa oiler a 
block sheep and 0 black calf w hen they want min j 
the GaroB of Aiwuii olTcr a bls^k goat cm thu top 
of A very hifjli nioun-li^in iii tinio ol dru-uglit s iji 
Sumatra a black cat is thrown into a river and 
flowed to escape after swimming about for a time; 
tho oucient Hindus set & black norao with its face 
tu the weat and rubbed it with a cloth till it ueigbod 
L 101-S) E and in tbes^e way white 
auimala must be eacrific^ ior sumihine fii. 1^). 
For an agriculturul BocrLlice at Kemao rvd-hxured 
puppiM were choseo, iit imitation of tliu colour of 
ripH com [iii. ii. 311). In tho same way in E^pt 
red-liairi^ oxen w'erc the chosen victims (I'i- p- H-). 
The Iroquois Mvcrifico of llie white dog (see mIow) 
may pornajie be ret down aa nootber ummple ; for 
^though white La nut everywhure tho eioldem of 
purity, it ij3 natural to connect with this idea the 
^lulMioil of a wMLfl dog for a pioculai HacrLfiea. 

j C'HBjll'Ofi.—It is by no muaiH reU-uvlJcnt to 
thfl Hivage mmd that the functiona of tho Crontor 
of the onivdnso or of remu part of it are nweiiearily 
united with, tlioefl of lla suBtaincr, or of a moral 
ruler of mankind, or ovun of a god. Hence, Ihongh 
w'e find caoM in w'bicli the Creator is an objocL of 
worship, or at any rato reepret tseo * Crow' heluw), 
we w}"' find A sbaru in creation asaigned to anim al B 
which ore not uven BpeeiaUy Kanrod. 

Tt* (3r« VBHlie i«eoiiul a! tl» nriem cl the uwtl h lt*t 
tbfi vorU ■»* cue* »U w*t*v. InhiHled onlr by » rirsB, ■slHch 
in HiD* UBBCwrantilile w*y pptrioyeil * ■lafow, * ww, ijm * 
water^hm, Ods d*y ifaa Crpw prt^icwc*! to tb? well to **110 
down tiie witw-hso to l«Ut for rsiti, lh»y wgnH ta 
much hBirpter If they Imd S lltue puqDd iimier tb^ 1*^ 
Tb* rfcitll wMbivmitilt sod wJiU* it* wflU luif wA PtrtimMU 
on 1 latU*, tb* aaw *piin]litd th* eerth ■.bpai aa tb* wxiert 
ud Eennod th* clfltift U w* hiTS Lt tO-dlV. gulUMlimtll' 
vu «Mi U“ craw turowl bcr*dl late an Ind^ 

TAwpaM., MS Jit. p. 5ai\ 

la lb* Clwcu.nl* oE Smih AMtnr*, they wurt c*lkd bite eilit. 
«K« Bttet stl ibe «h« a*tt^ by a 
Wrd, but Itay tUunr lEi lu* ■p«i*l rwpKt^aJwifo, 1^4, ^ M). 
lu, tuam C**ei chMK* *0*101 to bir* c*BHd la *11101*1 la fl^ir 
•nCrnHiar I In 3. auanU* ib* MhkI* w?iv **1*1 U> h*is ratted 
Eram h Wnw ot * |n“t afirpenl'^ Wb but ^EH^le crt*l«l ollief 
ffJJMiifiittp*, IL 35<S>. 

5. CtTiT.—Anthro^logioai data are wipplicii m 
m^y CAsaa by the ohuJida remarka of a travel ilit, 
who, if he umlciTstnnda the true naturu of ihu 
pbonomcna he is duMribing, dow nut always 
appreciate their importance, and oous^usnliy 
loaves DH in the dork on puinta which ^ indis¬ 
pensable to the correct undorstMding of M mfuf^ 
matium ThiB is eepcciolly the caM 
information relatea to the womhip or 
worship of animals T not only are 
such a colt exlTiemcIy voriousi^ hot it - 

poGidbla for actiDufl which spnag from pimiy 
utBit&rtaii motives to wear the apl«araiLW v 1^ 
elBQWhuro charnntariHf the n tuol of on i^ini^iilL 
Vte fiud, for atamplo, that m auemnt Egypt tt 

waathe precticu tc^hs8^^ 
were oBsociated with thu pud feouchoo (Ssbek): m 
modernd^ wo have a sEuilar practice mcorded 
in Wfflrt A£a i but In tbs ^oco of lu^rtnalion 
fjtim those who give them food we eon honlly inter- 
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pret tbfl rustom without fnw of error. PrnilBiico 
lii 4 fiLcolty coTUDiouly JeDied to tbo peopteii in 
lower fltajica of culture ^ but- U mny welJl have 
happened that accident, if not Tefloxion, ettj;;gtwtod 
Id one that a hpngry crot'odOe ifl a far more 
dangemns neighbour than one v'hich hi in no need 
of fwnL We cannot, thercfoio, eiptaiii tlie modem 
coatoin, without tnore ado, an ciocodilo-vonhip; 
tJie poaaiMlity of the uLilitarian explanation mnnt 
also be mioiL Qoitn apart front thoi, 

there U a dLBkiulty in tho interpretation of the 
data which arlatu from the Lndchnito natnra of 
many of the obeervuteei. Savago titiinl ia well, 
establuhed, but the Hvage cre^ in often vague 
and llnctuatlnj^r At any mtO;, in tho hamle of 
European qui^tionerai it i-i not Dceommon for one 
native _ to O-vert one thing whllo UlOthoT wUl 
luaintain exactly the revene ; or one and the a&nie 
man will pot iurward cootradiotoTy pTCSosatlane 
either after an inforval of time or ereu during a 
single interview. Where the ritual i@ anmistak^ 
ably roligioiu or magioal, we can dispense with the 
commoutary of the olticlallng priest or magician ; 
but where there i« room for donbt we can UT a^ord 
to do without thia gnLidonce, even though wo knew 
that the explanation given is not necoaearily the 

( original one. 

Tha MJnnji ^wgirehip' and ‘ CoIt' ary nned, eepecl- 
ally in dealing with aniinal eapmatiUona, with 
extreme vagncneai; and, moreover, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the facta to which they am apnliad ia in 
iteelf imcmiain. At one end of the aciQo we hnd 
the real divine animaJ, commoiiily conoeired aa a 
* god-body,' i.*. the temporary incamatian of a 
*u|>arior being, with a circle of worshipHra At 
the ether end, aepimtecl from the rcoT enlt by 
imperceptible t]rani!itiuna we find $tioh pitLcticea hb 
reepeet tor the bones Oif olain animals, or the luc of 
a renpectfnl nante fer the firing animaJ. The 

a ncution in one with the gtcnoral problem of the 
eJinition of mlipen; Ucoimot pr^tahly be dLu 
ciUMd in connexion with a Hiaglo specie* of cult, 
and it ifl the leae neceaaary to do eo here, aa we are 
ooncetned only with geuKiU prineiplea and brood 
outlineor 

Animal mite thoj be obuwi^ed on two priaclples; 
{n) Bjwrding to tficLr outwanl form ; (6J accoming 
tn their gtmoidX 'fbe hiat kind of ciaadJication la 
important cbiefty for the remprebtmjdon of the 
principles which nnderlie the evolution of anintnl 
womhip into anthropomorphio mite; the aeoond is 
primaiily conc^^ with an earlier stage—that of 
the actual bcgirtuln^ it may be^ qf the religions 
eenument or Ita manifeiitatioa, 

(dl jFormaf Ckuri/Csafion.—Animal cnlta may he 
hrondiy divided into two claasea: (i) the whole 
epecioo withont exception la sacred ; fiL) one or a 
fixed number of a jipeeiet la saoretL In a certain 
nnml^ of cases the aooond class may be mdis- 
tingnishable from the hiat: this la tbo case in the 
Bomeon cult of the Imwk ; Uiere were only thirty- 
three real omen birds among the thnns of Boitloo 
in olden daya, but they were indiatinjimiabalile 
from their fiylowH* 

Althongh it ie by no mtrana axiomatic that the 
onlt of the fg)ecie!i hrui in every ease preceded the 
colt of the individual animal. It seems pTohahln 
that we may regard this oa tbo normal coarse of 
cvolutioiL. lbs tronsitioa may be elbscted in maiu 
than one way. (L) As in the case of Lfae hawk 
below^J among the Bornean peoples, 
fmm tAiriomorphic to antnrOpomorpAic Kwot may 
sttfilee to explain the change. There is no reason 
to dnuht thatimpb a proceaa may take place both, 
witbeut foreign influence and withont any ULternal 
Lrnpulsa due to the Tise of sun-, moon-, or other 
(rulta of aingle deities, which wo^d natnraUj tend 
to predate a species of syncretijim in pre^oaaly 


exIfiLmg mnltiplo cnlts- Among mors than one 
AuiitfruiiLn tribe, for example, tha eagit-hawk 
Beams to have been trOnaforiued into on aRthrO|KK 
inurphic deity % but there ia no JneoHau to nispect 
either farelgui influence or esBUuilation to other 
native euJte, for the latter am admittedly non- 
exiateuL So, too, in Central AustmJia the Wql- 
lunqua totem anim al is a mythical aerpent ; the 
toteinio oeremoniev ore perfurmsd to keep him Lu a 
good hnniDCJ, and not, as u the oau with the 
other tottiins of tbs eamo tribe, to promote their 
Increase ; but when we reach acts intended to 
propitiate a single antmal, mythical or otherwise, 
we am on tlie verge of worohip, if mdesd the 
banndaiy between totemism and animal calts 
proper ha? not long been overpassed. At the 
aa m o time, not oaly may the noe of individual 
eulte, Euch as tboee of t-he heavenly bodies, exert 
a d^ inllmmce 0u_ the multiple cults, hut a 
atHwialuatian of function may, whcTO multiple eultfl 
alone am present, aid to hrieg about the name 
rssolt. The chief pnrposa for whiob the BoruEan 
peoples mj^nire umenB iB ta gSt diiectionB for the 
oondcict or their head - hunting eipedltious; in 
other words, the eonditionB LbEmselves made for 
the spoeialiaation of a wax-god, either multiple or 
anibod. Intottribal war tends to increaBo, if it 
does not call Into existence, the power of thschief t 
from the human leadership on the war-path bo the 
predominance of om> indiTidual among the omen 
birds is not a Jong stop; and wo actually find 
svidcode that It was takdii by the Ibon^ while 
the Bayoits have gone for in the same di^taom 
Evidence of Kim > fur tcudcncies eon rcadUy bo pro¬ 
duced from cuaijy other oresB ; the Amerinds hod, 
in the vsrj early daya of the Jesuit mission^, 
alremly attained the eouosption of on ' Eider 
Briither’ of each Bpsoieev marvcllffnaly great and 
powerful {Rd. duJf*. 1034, p. 13/. In CalLfomia 
the AcagohcmeiMi woishtpjMd the i>t%ne* bird; each 
village w:rificedl a diffcKnC binl, and the namlicu 
WOB jiTtniml ; but the view which the worshippers 
took was that only one bird was saeriheed, each 
year the samo, and the same in each village. In 
namoathe prooees hid nob gone (|aite bo fsr; the 
gods of the nUagee were incamato in anlmalB: 
each god was incarnate in all the animals of the 
speciBfl ; eODsequently although reapset woa ^own 
to the iudividnsl dou aciiuu, the life of the god 
Wa3 in Ho way affected by its decease; he con- 
turned to snrv'jve in the rauuiinder of the species 
jTnmer, Pofyisr-tuu, p. 34^1. OLher examples will 
be found in Tyler (Pn'wi. IL, ^fT.k 

The proeeas of nnibcation, as in, the rase of 
the Acaceheraoiu, where mystloal ideas have aim 
played their port, may bonosteued by ta tvtiom 
of sacrificing ihc JO'crCff anuiiifi/ anfiwoffy. The 
Joctrmea of remcaruatLon and identity of the 
xamifleial animsi would andoubt^ly he highly 
im^^rtant for the history of this ease of evoJuiiou, 
if it were net pruhabla that they wtm later 
developmeu fa, if not nctnally due to the luBiiunce 
of European ideas. For on examplo of a atage tti 
Cult where tho importauce of sacrifice pure and 
irimple la mnmJest we may tcun to the 'VVogala 
Once In w:b year they ge iu cmwdB lute the 
woods and kill one of e&ch specie? of animals, 
^ferriug the hone and the tiger sa bent ; they 
flay efT their skins, houg up the caiuasos on a tree, 
and in their way pray to them, falling proRtrate 
on the earth ; after which they eat the flesh to¬ 
gether (Ides, Thtts Ycarf Tmotlt, 7/. In this 
example wo ora not. It is tme, told what i? done 
with the ‘Hkina. But another traveller tells us 
(StraniH, JtcisCt pp. Lie> that the Crim Tatam 
and otbem hang the skin of the socrilieia] animal 
on a pola and worship ih liVo find that the 
Egyptians dothcil the ima^ of Ammon in the 
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0eBCD ol tLe ram which wm swttiOced to hiiii oiipe 
a year, Itnermadial*: an giTuJi uy the 

Califemuji eoa toiti of preserving the mna ikin 
ivtui njdng it aa lh« or deat, nf Clunigcbm' 
nich : and by thayloridiad. Hcciiicfl of the goat two 
Wow), whiMso akin waa preserved for a year* notil 
its place was taken by that ef th* noit licUm. 

(3) In tho folk-loTB of modeni Europe the eon- 
epirit ii conceived ta bear aoniatimi;® hum^T 
wra.2titDiefl foriQ "5 but lel neiltii^ cua hjt* 

anytliing like naificatina made ita way into the 
mi m l* or the poasants who are the ndofiitonea of 
Lh ftart pTip-itiv* idfiUi. In Grtccfl ■flui'i Kocifti ou 
ether liandj wo had the corniia recorded m 
literatoriJt no lon^ an undillerentiiiited, rohlLipJe 
divinityh who resides erjujilly in oveiy field ^d on 
every farm. A piticcss of synthesis lisfl ninhed the 
anonyiueus rnstiE animal and ho m aii godsi ^ooffh 
Ln titeece we cjin HtlU tnus thriir featima in. ftur- 
vivals. How fajT thia iuiiGcatio& eoireapoaded to 
anything in the natnie of anthropomoriiihiffl^ton 
ILOd nnlncatmti Lq the minda of the poasadta whose 
gods they originally were* wo do not know; hnt it 
ma y be susjjuotod that the process did not ^ far. 

It may:, “f conne, be tmo that the eoni'flPint in 
modem Earopo U bat a degenerate desccndaiiit of 
Wodan, Cnridwen,. Iteinetor. or w hatever the name 
of the com-deity waa ; but this axplaoation JeavEi 
ne witliout a bint ol how tha former came to 
be Doneeived *a an azvimaL How'avar this may 
it siMm? clear that the paesage from roultiplkity 
to unity may huve came about by a pmoees winch 
impliv a certain amount of pliiJowphiaing. dust 
M in Egypt them wsa a tendency to idenU^ all 
tlio goda with 11a, » in Grt^dcC!. in e, minor d^groe, 
wont on Um Brocesfj of Idontiiying tho local carn- 
with more central and Byetemiktiacd ouita. 

I Tho natural tendency was for the cult of a deity 
^ to btyoDd itfi dfifiiiuil wea Uu to sffiJlow 

' up f™ important or namcleeE ohjacta of wuremp, 
and this went on in tlm com of auimal no laa than 
of other cult*. At the auno time^ we must not 
overafitimate the importance ol the oiovementi 
which may have penetrate*! but tligbLly th& lower 
strata of the popnlatioii. Tt may be noted in 
pasamg that it is posailde to Lave two oi^iict 
ol ajneretiHra; (a) when) one deity swallowp 
up bifl fellowti, all bobg of tbe same species* vhieb 
probably occuTred in tlie rasa of Demator* coni' 
plicat^ how'everi by the fact that the humc aawell 
oathe pig was associated with her, thnaleaillng to a 
doubla movenient of synthcflls—the unification of 
many local bomrjgeioeoTw corn spirits, pliw the 
nnifiiiatlon of the diOttrent species or aninmls, the 
huLotogeneoqa eom-spirits— from which we get 
Dcmcter as ahe is presented to oh by cLassicol 
authors; and (d) where there is no underlying unity 
of fauctiou. If the colt of Apollo Smlathaus do' 
vcleped from an oldw ouh of the mouse, we can 
indeed exploin why the mouse-god ahoatJ. alM? be 
the fluu-god, by anying that the mice devaetato the 
liiidds under cover of oarknes, and tliat the 
god ia the nmtnra] protector of the fanner against 
Qie plagoe of rdee. Bnt though we can »pl^ 
syncretic movements cm semi-rational lines in this 
case* it by no means folluw^s that we have ^cn 
Urn nil explanation ; and it wonM ha far from 
easy to hit upon rimilarly ohvinua eaplanntions 

of other eyncrotic proewfM. , 

( 4 ) Eide hy ndc with the immolation oi tne 
victim and sometimos imppiemeuting the onunol 
sacrifice M a caora of the sanctity of a special 
onimid, may be placed the ^ nn 

fifltmof /bf tpciiot froflotir, o find two typos of 
this poitiofl. The first, among 
conidrts in coniectating an animal which is thenra' 


bull, which later enme to be regardEd aa a ‘ god- 
body,’ and wu reougniiiod by special raarkiK In 
the saeond type, tfie aniiiial, “ for from romaiamH 
biviolato, la aaiaxiflced at tho tnd of iha year ur 
after a certain nortod of lliue; but, nnlika the 
cases referr^ to in a previous s^tion, its Huictity 
tcmilniLt^ wLtli it 4 deaths &nd ito pliCfl u tatcii 
by onuthor living animal. Thia fatm of womldp 
cpay perbaiu be due in the first Instance to tho 
coiutnohly felt wish to apologbas and do honour to 
thn animal about to be alom, in order that its 
oomradea, honoured in its pemm, may show nu 
disindinaliou to fall vinlims to the hantor's dart, 
i6) Gtneiia Cla^JiaxtUnu — In dcjlling willi 
animal eolte from the seneiic point of wm, it 
■nust not be forgottou that, while changes in ritnal 
are at most hot gradual, the oaplaciatlons whub 
nre given of tbs acts am liable to cb on gc in a 
much greater degree, Foreign infiuMicei apart, 
dovelopmcnt in creeds is nlten a slow prooe^ j but 
it may bo lakun lui aaionintic. at any rate for tba 
lower stogee of ooltnim, that hebai changes far 
more rapidly than ritual. If* tbnrefore, wo h^d 
that at the present day a Kpecios of nnimala is hdii 
in reverence, it by no msaus follows that tho 
Explanation Is the One which w'oald have been 
giivan in pre-Europesn days; yet even thin moro 
pritnitivs toierpretatlon may not tliTow any light 
on the real oripiu of the culL The sEtimogUiu 
myth is particuiarly ebarocterwtio of savugea, aaid 
tho Ktiologicol mylh is not history but guesswork. 
To tike a concrete esomple, tho Harnlse sJt- 
blain tho fact tiiat they Wo the baboon aa 
their toLom by n myth which involves tho aup- 
positioo, if it is to be regarded as history* 
that tbey developtsd totemumi after their pawsgo 
from savagery to borbarism, marked by tooit 
ncquisltion of cultivated plants [fotifortj kv, 110). 
Not only ia this highly improbftble in itwlf, but 
the myth thrpwwno fight on the gEnosta of totcniism 
in other porta of tlie world or among other bouth 
Af-ri ^jtn tuyL LI ludwd- Lt 1 m tot^niiAKli ttiUi whlCQ 
we are coaftonted among the flouthern BonttiK 
Again, the southern Bonttu as a wholo erplain 
their TBspEct for tb$ tottiw (T) im i nuiJ a. ot liAowp uy 
the irtnry that the soula of their wjcohtors go to 
reside oiior death In the apecira which they r^psc^ 
It di»B not follow that this ia an original ir^t 
of their creed. Tmo totamism Bocma to exist 
among other Bantu, tribes, tmoontaminatod by any 
eschatological theories. It is. by nc means impo*- 
sible that with tbs soathani iiantns true totcmism 
existed in the firat iurtance^ with tie develepincJit 
of ancestor-worsMp, pcseihly a result of the chMge 
from female to mslo draeentj there would be a ten- 
deuPT to bring utber oulta into nation with too 
predominant form of worship. The 
rarely fimnd in other ports of tim world, of trans- 
migratiou into the totem aninml may have taken 
the placo of the belief in trausmh^retion pure aad, 
simple, which is found in Aust^ wxth^t any 
connexion with totemmm (ifau, 

Ab^, the cults of pastoral tribes are eoqumoniy 
Closed on the ground that they do honyur to 
tho Species on whi^ they depend for then 
enML^bat may be so at tho pi^iat 
tilers ia no proof that the cult of ° 
question does not dato back to 
waa domesticated or wbra ft was uuly p , 
of domeilieatiou, which 

for reoaons unconneetto with axiimd 

If* u ia nut impossible, tho cult o[ 

Ilk to its domwtiattmu, the 


causes which mado the animal an ' 


comdsto in conoecreting an onimai wux<;i* t* conveniently classified 

'eJ/pS I oiidS ton ppooUio baio, -it*- 
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detcript forme of nnknown oiigLa or moaiuinc: {!) 
PAstom!! cults i [SJ hantmg cults; {SJi ciMEs of 
t3Aiig<eromi or noxioos anlmA.I'f *, (4} oalts of siii^ 
uiaU concoiTcd ae irnman aoule or their embodi' 
mcnL; fJS) totfnnibtie colu; (ft) colt!} ol secret 
socktioa^ mdU'idi^ colts of tutelary uilmali; (7) 
tree and vc^tatian colts ; (ft) cult* of ominoiis 
animals; (Oj cnlle, ptubablj dert^tlTo, of onimalft 
ruBsociatL'd th certain dcitioft i () 0) oulto of 
anttiiJiTit used Ln ma^E^ Sroodly speakine, it may 
be said that iu. the casus of (1)^ (Sb ^d pe^aps {7)» 
the motive ia tiiAluly the maLcriiiJ benadts whicli 
tlie animal conJera on its wniahippora ; {^) ^m[l to 
eome extent (5) and (10) are connected ^th fear of 
the Donsequeocea of refusiag reaped ; (6) and {Slate 
conoecteu eith the oasisttuico derived ftom the 
anjnml; mud (9) vith the fear of the wrath of a 
god ; while {4) seeme to be compounded of fear of 
tho wrath of ance?toin and desire for their help. 

(1) The choractemtics of the jtatiortU typo ore 
that a domoEtic animal, (n) is spared 09 a apeeies, or 
(i!l|) rcceivea Hpecla] honour in the person of an in* 
dividual onunal. (a) As an example of the first 
mb-type may be taken the lllndn respect for cattle, 
and, as a modified fornix the attitude of the Ektoth 
African Bantus towards their beids. The latter 
are lueiiig their respect for cattle; bnt whereas 
in pre^ European d&ys the sacriJico of cattle waa 
permitted to the Hindu, at the present day he is 
absolutely forbidden to kill on animal of the 
Epecies, though the prohihition is certainly of late 
deveippment. (b) As an examp^lp pf the Bacond 
anb-t^ may be token the Toda cult of the 
bnSiuo {aee below), the Atadi cult oF the sheep {see 
bdew), and perhai>e the West Asiatic cult of the 
camel (nnlemwe should regard the lire describe 
by Nilus in J*L IxxL aa astral in its nature^ since 
they fairly represent ths cliiat of Jpostor&l cults in 
whuih honour Is done to the species by sacrificing 
ono of its members with Epecial ccreniDny. In 
another of pastoral cult the honom is doac to 
tho species by selecting one aoimal os its repre¬ 
sentative and letting it go free. As on example of 
this type may be takeu thu Kalmuk custom of 
Setting free a ram Iamb. Bat it may be not^ that 
evuu here it is the pnictice to isaarifice the sacred 
ft nim al uveutcally. This is only, however, when Lt 
is growing old, and Fraiex eKplaiuis it, like many 
otlicr customs of a similar kind, as due to a wish 
that tbu god or divine animal may not grow old 
and thus lose, with the decay ol his jiowers^ the 
strength needed fur the fullilmcnt of his functioua 

(5> In AunfiHy cults, on the other hand, the 
species whicli receives honour ia habitually killed, 
and* in order to atoue for the lore of individual 
mcmbei^ (a) the species is considered to be repre- 
Bcntod 1^ a single mdividual, whi^ Is itsell dually 
killed, but uet until it has* Like the bear (see below) 
among the Aimta, recokred diviue honours;, and (A) 
each individual of the npM ti» at its death by the 
hand dl the hunter is propitiated and receives offer¬ 
ings or whatsvGT tveatmeDt is coneeivod to be 
proper to make its fceliu^ predominoncly those of 
sstisfactioD* in order that ita surviving fellows may 
show no unwilJingaGSS to pieaeut thcQuielves In them 
turn. As examj^es of thLi sub-type may be token 
the bufiolo, und tho bear (see below) among some 
peoples (cf. GtJdin ii. 4lktir.), and, in fact, 

moHt animat'; on which hunling or fiehing tribes | 
largely depemL In some coses the propitiation does 
nut go farther than forbidding misuse of the bones 
of the dead animals, rach os giving them to dogs, 
tvaaklng them*‘«tc.p which may be a purely prnc. 
tical measure based on savage ideas of reproduetiou, 
rather than rnlt (in^rly so called. 

(3) The cttlb oi dan^erouf animals is generally 
chaTacreiixed by tabus before, during, and after 
the bunt, and by ccreuiunius intuudod io propitiate 


the alidn animal. They oie mainly practised in 
AlrioDi and South Asia ^'aa examples may be taken 
the cult of the leopard, lion, and tiger (see lieiow). 
Tlie dangers to be avoided are twofold: in the first 
plaoe^ the soul ol the slain beaot may lake ven¬ 
geance on the hunter, who therelore submits to 
the some tabu as ore immaed on him during a 
season of roouming, wiih the idea of either deceiv¬ 
ing or keeping at a dhttance the malevolent ghost; 
iu the second places oa in the previons sectiotw* tfie 
remainder of the species baa tu be kept in good 
humour or proveulw from leomiug of the deoih of 
their comrade. To this end, in Sumatra* a magician 
ia employed when a crocodile is to be himte^ and 
elaborate explanations ore frequently given that 
the Minimal bj lo bo cr hi«a bceu killed because it 
attacked m human being and thos broke the trues 
normally subidstiitg between man and the species. 
In Japan, a man who kills a snake ahonld Crush its 
iiead* or more wdll ooiub i this SBems to be intended 
as a means of preventing it from calling its follows 
to avenge its deatii. Again, after hunting the 
leopard, Lt is the enstom tor the hunter to imitate 
tho voice or tho habits of tho leopard .; if this is 
not intended to deoeire the spirit of tbo Jilain 
onlina'I, it may bo intondod aa a propitiatory act 
tDapj»aae the remainder of the speeio. Vermin 
are firopitiatcd In varioite ways, and many of the 
practices are applied to mice (we below). In the 
Battle island of Oesd on oOering ii made to a 
weevil, and they Lhink Isn damage will then be 
done to the corn. In the island of Nina in the 
1>atoh East lndl» the ant is very deetruetlve; 
at harvest tlmo It is propitiated by being called 
Sibaio—iba name of a good sptrit which is sup¬ 
posed to protect the crop from hnim. With the 
position of thii spirit may be compared that of 
Apollo Smintheuii (h« ' hfonee' below]^ JOiony^is 
UaBsoreus (aw * Fox^ below), Boalzebub, and other 
deities whose names are areociated with vermin- 
It is opeu to quostiou how for we ore justified in 
areumiug that any milt of venuic is implied which 
hoc Buhreq^uently developed intu the cult of a god 
or been nniled with it by a prooere of syncretism. 
In Central India the Wo^is worabipa atone which 
they coll the lord of ligcm fsee bdow; ko also 
' Horse ^), hut there is no cemvpn to SUppOH that 
they believe the stone to have been a tiger or to 
cDQtain the spirit of a tiger; uor is any cult of the 
living tiger recorded among them. It does not 
n«»s«ruy follow that Apollo Bmintfaens must 
have iKkcii a mooM, or that a mouse cult must Imre 
been amalgamated with an indcpcudeut cult un- 
oonnoctod with mioe, 

(4) W'o come to an entirely different &et of ideas, 
in the res[ject shown to animals beesuEe they an 
regarded as the ufiwfie of tAt -mult of tiU or 

sometimes as I tutwu ttmli of fAs mtd mn 

of thi living (i&u. rCs fJf. da JteL xzxvlL 385; 
Qpldm Sottgn*, iiL 409 f., 430 ff.; van Gennep, 
Tabou, Folkton^ xL 235; vtra den Steinen, 

ifeuarvdlk^t pp. 512, 353. etc.) Sumo 
of the Celebes tilbea perform a periodical ceremony 
in i^osour of tlic emoodficss tne ground that their 
deported relative take that form ; they take piti- 
vhuons and mujdreJ instruments in a boat and mw 
Up and down, playing on the instraments, till o 
crocodile appears; they oBer food to it and bopa 
thereby to recommend tbeiuselvre to their IdndrM 
[Haa'keswurth, iii. 7&9]i More rewially among 
the Bantn tnbk»of Sonth Africa and the Malsgusy 
is belief found that the dead poos into ceitsdu 
animals, which among tho Bcchujuios dlfar fot 
^h clojt. What Is Bomctimea regarded os totem- 
ism* is at the prcHcnt day a eystem of auceitur- 
worahip (il/aa, 1901, Soi 111), With the South 
Afncou facts Bhonld be compared the Modagaseax 
baliafs {v. Genncp, Jifr^u, pav .). In tlis Solumon 
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Lilonda It [kU[>eari to be iJin cuntopj for a. Jyinj: num 
to infurnj hiB faiuUy into wbut sjwclca of Wiiiiml hG 
[tiapoeu tomignitofJ'-^J' iJtvtu^ 147). Tbs 
tbna taken up in an mumitl la ctjuuoonly itgaraffd 
3 u petmanent, tbosoul of the dead iniin p^ui^; into 
QiLother of the budL' Bpeolen, if his paLrUcnlar animal 
ia killed {Man, lS04p No, ll8b bnt occtiaioniiUy the 
soul 19 to pans on after a iimo to ita pnal 

abode iFolMort, xli, The belief ia oocMionallv 
found io Africa that a chief hna put bis huI for saJe 
keeping into an imitual, which ia therefore re- 
Rpectoa ((?oWia JiQWh\ iii 4b7 * JAI n- 13 ; Bee 
beloWj'Goat,' * Cal Liu'). 

1/ we are entitled to aastmiu that the ndotoum 
of the South African Rantna ia toteraiam, or liea 
replaced an earlier otage of pure totamuini, tho 
aoul-anlinal ooaupiea a opwi^ly iinportant place in 
the hirtoty of savage religion. In a^y «u^e. ihc 
worehip or reapect for Lhn *oiil*anlrruil has probably 
been tho atuting' poilnt of other cultoj thns the 
Zulu and Maaai reapect for the aerpunt may 
jient the begiuiiinge of serpent - worRhip, TJte 
aesDCiation ot the aog with thu Lar at Home pto^ 
bfiibty points to dl whoD tho wzlh rcgwiiKi 
oa a ionn of the soul; at the same time it ^ould 
not bo foreotten that ths Lar wna ol^ a nou^- 
liold god. and that the dog mgbt with Bpeeiai 
■ULlipropriHtaiiMi bff aseOcLfl-twi 'wiLh it; the dog wm. 
Likew^ aiBuciatod with Hecato, aLw apparently a 

family goddesa. j ^ i 

( 5 ) One of the most widely distnontal anunaj 
cnlLs la that known aa feiffUirJF*; it is, howiever, 
rather neeatividi consisting in aVitiriGncu from 
iniaring the totem ammal, than pcmtiTo. showing 
itoelf in acta of worship, Thera are, boweviea* 
OTcccbtions; tho AVollnnq^ totem la a wnglu 
myllii^ animal! the 'VvsJTaiisangOi eeremooms 
with regard to it ore nt tba present day devoted 
entirely to placating it. an attitude which tan 
hardly be distingoiied from the propitifttion of 
a Bod, Among certain Central Australian tribfe 
lh« totem animal is required to bo eaten on certain 
occainonsj oltliougb thia u to be regarded aa on 
alicrrant Ionn ol Lotemism. (.LatigT. JAI kv. 
31S-336J. In Ameiioa^ too, we bear of aadrifices 
to the totem (lo&kicl, L 40; Macltan. 

Zit'otiyjiotf Feorr, p. 13a). aniens, indeed, totem la 
here in the Mjnse of indiTidual totoni, Oder- 
iugn to which are frequant (Fraser, p. S4). 

Under tbia head may be noticed the c^t of cortom 
niinuols in Aui^tTalLa, which are sisSMiat'^ wim all 
tlic malea or all tbo females of n given tribe. Thoj 
are froquently tertnod 'ie3c totema,' but ^aniniw 
brotbers'' wonld bo a more intelligible tann. ^eir 
t mI musing may be said to bo unknown. How 
far totemisra ttndi to evalTO into other forms of 
cult is n disputed queation, blit it BCCma ptotAble 
that tho totem of the ebiuf, where the office is 
bereditnry, will cumE to ba mapected by the whole 
trilw {Mus. CiMA 1H8S, 302; cf. Tour du Monde, 
lS95x p. 100). The seipegatiou of totem kins leada 
to oerinin districla holding certain animola sauncdl, 
and may open the way to higher culte, 

(6) In the case of the totem kin, the aasocialion 
of a hcminn being with a aperies of animalB ia 
buroditary, and no choice in tbe matter li per¬ 
mitted to bim. Of a mote voluntary natttift are 
cecmfl forisfiar, Uven hetts inberitonce b^ much 
to do with the acqntiition of menibutshjp m a 
iorioty* especially in NAV. AmeriaL At the ^e 
time.mitlatitra seems to pky a conaidctahle rilo in 
the case nf the swret soriety: m the absence of 
initiation ceremoniee a mart remama ooUide the 
Mciety, but this «tn hardly be tho cok ^th a 
totem kin, fur women, too. belong to it, th^h 
tlicir miiiation ceramonieB, if perfoimod at nil, do 
not Beam, any mors than those of the malea, and 
probably much less, to bear imy icdation to the 


botom. The fundamcnLal idea of many s^ret 
saeiutiea ia the aequlrition of a tutobury auinmk 
in the Bonie way ibo Individonl calm au animal 
iitmlva bv bis Initiatiou fast. Closely eemnecLEd 


gt'nina by bis initiatiou fast. Closely 
with Lhoiu 'Haguals,' ba ihuy may convunicnlly 
bu tonuud, are the fiimiliara of watches and the 
wnr-wolves, or other imLmal forma of wer-men. 

(T) More esperislly In Greek and Koiiitm myto- 
oLogy we find a □ imnlwr of woodland dciti^ which 
are very dually the lOODcfd in nninnif or 

parffy animal/orsu fearing iu mind the poeri- 
bility of wncretiam, it may ba recognized that 
even if Dionyanj* Hud otnoi deitiRfl commonly 
uosociatod with Tc&statioa culto are tuniotimea 
conceived in anitnfti form, thia is no pr(»f that 
iliey were so conceived ytto ve^toiiou Bpirito: but 
thia objecGon applies in a modi Iona degree to Ton, 
the fetvTB, and Silennoes, while ici tho com ol ths 
Fauna thurc ia a general OKTeement that ihey art 
nplrits nf the woods (Mannhordt, Anf. IFctld- n, ^ 
FeMknlte, pr U3J. Wa have n. poraUdl to them , 
in modeni ^nroptan folklore; LeaEd, the wood- 
spirit, ill believed in liu->isin to appear partly in 
human shape, but witli the horns, eara. and legs, 
of a goat (htannhordt, p, ISfiJi 

Tb* fnrttMQtetmovptlHMi nt Ui* eocn-qiWl m m ■ nim al, and 
MrtJr uW r (■ p (rig;, mskM It hlfblj-pnitabl* that FroMr M 
net In izguliiff ikt PHrtfti^Ltic, Aids, pnJ Adciuii w«n oc||rln, 
pIIt cowmywI u pin or, pf piw nu*. that tbcLr cuEt de^rioped 
frooi tint ol * (SftHi-iplffE la pw Ima. la toroM*a 
Lberp b lltlJp r lHi* 4wn lis ttmed iToi>Up or cult la Uh ittv 
tuck tvwpjiU Uh BallDAl unrlET WHOM (WID Ch* ptenHr^t is 
bellavtd to iwii»sif t t*'n or » MT^monloa »ro PcirocQwl, r 
Uw alMH* ouiKl I* Ip puinUi Kha iplrtt lajuipd by U» n^rr 
Ql ths cfflp pod to soiun Uh jpcrfir fro* tii ijf Uh pbw e»ps 
pbea tbev sn kwp to itit spniw, Vors dillaltc sets d wor- 
Ihlp IWP tpoohIM cl U»P»»r*rt on Uh Vpi” Utoouii (h* 
'nnoa *' halow]^ pnd or poiub el tbs irIbM Ln llorido. 

(8| Gmeiu axe dmwn from tlio uriua and acthms 
of birds, mammaljj, etc., *11 the world overj but 
dsvulopinenta liko the cult of the hawk (seo bulow) 
in fiaraw^ ain probably rare. If we may aaBume 
that the presunt-day coodilions iu the Iribet re- 
furrfid to represent three stages iu the avulutim of 
a godt there is uo doubt that from ^ omcn-mving 
bird been evolved a Bpecloliiud antliroiKh 

morphic duity, eaperinlly asaociatod with warlike 
operaLiOiia 

(3] The qao 9 tion of thf a^AOCiaiion certain 
aninutlt uAth crriuin iicUitJt Ua Very difficult one. 
On ttifl one hand* it U certainly imjiOifiible to ptoii-o 
that all sucb onimeia werv sacred before Ibuy 
become coimecled wito the god; and equally im- 
pnssiblo to show that the gM baa actunlly been 
crystollijed out of one or more sacred nninialis. On 
the other hand, we cannot point to any door caoa 
of reeptot for on animal paid to it wholly and solely^ 
be^nue it ia osBOciated with a certain duity. if: 
the jackal was respected In Egypt beenuiM) it waa j 
amoriatod with Aaubia, it may be argued* on the , 
one Land, that thia nescpciation was due to the Xn v ■ 
that the jackal waa formerly regarded os n rotd- \ 
animal; on the Other hand, wu may wLth«parently 
equal justice argue that the jackal wm frequently 1 
Bocn a wot the tombs, and that thia ied to ita being i 
witli the god of tODlt^-F Tllfl qiiftsuon j 
seems to be in moot cooea ifisuluble. _ 

(lOl It cau hardly be aoid that there m any rtjtt 
proper of animals naed ht . 

southern Bajitui!, however, the erectile M 

la Hujroeiuict. The erpli^etinn of thia la not far 
to ieek: tho oiocodile iaiiB«d 
to kill a cnxtodile, therefore, wonld bo to mc^ the 
suspicion of being a mnmcisn 
pei^ty of death. It Lb thoreforc easy to «* how 
^ea^orinti^ of an jmimaJ with ej^ magio can 
lead to its being 

magical animeJa become gocK bob l^enaaa oitKlea 

in vol litiiviL jjrtifimh 

til) In a comparatively largo number of comi 
we are unable to trace the ongra of a cult of 
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Aninikls. First Attd foriempat thfl /ncLi of Hrmat' 
—ths mciet wiiielf spres^ of uiimnl ciuts— 
BXd far from hsfinjf be«a exiilHlned, The Jwrpcnt 
is> in. mMi^ caasst Uiioculjed vitb a oiUt of EUicevton; 
tlLU u rsAflily 4Mmbn>iiEtuiibk! the species is 

a harinlesfl oae; dm t'oir fact of its harmleseneBS 
vrould mark it out as difToi^nt from ite foUovs * 
■o, toe, whero the soaka inhjibltB tlie hon^e or ita 
immuliate aci^tiboorlieod, we have on adequate 
CATise for its usoclation with the wurship ef the 
dwd; among the Zulus, for ijjcuuplo, net svery 
make 19 an ofAjon', but only those wbich are found 
in the neighboortiood of the krsjJ. ^mo of 
seipcnt-warship iiMny be put dowu to thotr usocls- 
tion with water; one of the commonest forms of 
wntcr-nioiifiLer ia the serpent. The water'Miake Is 
npeclnlly bQnQUJmd. amo^ the Xoea-Kallr3> In 
onltr that ca^ of diow-niiig may not be frequent 
(Ueromikj, A^rinnersuyfis p. Sflij. Bnt these fswta 
are fu froTn suFEdont to eiptain the wide dlstribu- 
tian of serp:}iit-worship. On the other hand, ita 
cult ie much more tlion the cult of a dangeroiie 
animal, ma is readily seen by comparing serpen c- 
wombip with the ooTt of the woll or the ornei>dile, 
and It yeema doubtful if tho myscerlotui nature of 
the serpent, which ie ftonietluiea mvokfsd aa an 
explanatioii, ia sufncienliy imponaat to aoeount 
for tho prufereace given to the TOptllu. Probably 
a multiple origin may be aaoigned to IL. 

The rmatious of animals and gods In AosttaJiao 
religion, are by no means clear. Baiame BOiims In 
some oastera tribes to ocoupy the s&iuo jKieiiloin 
which the ball-bird holds in the mythology of the 
oeatrsl tribes; bis opponent, Mndgegong, is oon- 
oeived imdcr tho fotra of an eagle^bawlc, thus 
reproducing the familiar mythix^ conflict wLtch 
bi other murtn of Australia is narrated of the englc- 
hawk ana tlia crow. Farther eouth the eaglc'hftwk, 
nmJer tho aantc of MuUion, ogaia hgnrcn m an 
evU apirii. Tim niime of the god of sume Victorian 
tribes is Pundjid, and. the laino namo Is applied to 
the eagle-bawl; ; po^bly, bowcTcr, both receive it 
limply ss a title of respect. Tlow'over Lhal may bo, 
it oeemt clear that a certain amount of anthropo', 
morphiutien. luts gone on in Auatralio. What is 
not clear is the position of the oniHaalw from which 
the anthropemorphie goda oir evil epirita seem to 
have been evolvoi. Both Bagle^bawk and crow ore 
phrutry names; butj while the crow (see below) la 
respected, poeeibly as a soql-animal, there ai» fuw 
traces of a similar reepoct tor the eule-hawk. Yet 
wa Cannot find tlmt the crow baa been onthropo^ 
luorpliized Into a deity, and the deities and demons 
are oonnected with animals in oreae where the 
phratry oamca, at least at the present day, have 
Dothing to do with these oukaiils. On the oL1ih<^ 
hand, the eagle.hawk is a cuimnon form al the 
wizard fSpcDCer and Gillen, NtUiM Triic* i^Csh?™/ 
^ur^mfui, p. 533), 

ETcwttt bai m j fnj ^ h wil thik. Koto sod otln'f QiLrits kM^ ths 
Eaiepna absirrsn bars rcuardod m dDDonsi sn [wla 
[f Uui bM *a, fl ttw Eod of tilt AoiLnlkn bs nwev than a 
magnliled msdlcfBi-nba, ws Iwvb a vnArfent axpUiullsq qI 
Uh pnftlob sr ifae vq^b-lwrk. Era it UowttVJ Unerr bbaf 
sppUcabfs, Lbs lict |Jwt (Iw DwdivlDaftun cr ons 
Bibs luj H rrvbud lflM> a nd by tbm, aiul Inlb a dmua br 
Uirjr bdafabtnm niwi sutfer n«d bli mai^niCaDni, gives a dol 

a nttiaDM vipIuuUon mf tlw beta It doH nat, of coiirao, 
W ttwt aay nna jiip6dSdDfrbiani ba« be *q deUld : fuit U 
tha I'haiia hsTS dsifltd a MDuaUud hawfe fm itn 

AuitnlEuH Hwr 1^^ pLpodwraiibd a j^viuinllKd saglt-^wk, 

tOBdldoA-rnbiL 

la Maw of tbs poiollon of the spide-liATl; u- tasod d <|n« of Lbs 
Vbntrios, It b Or Impact&bM that «□ tlu iHirtli<irsit odmI 
of Aoisrica wb flrifl UDODg tb* nUiafcata two delUta, VebI bml 
tnunulh, wboat n«n» rqeaq ' tmved: ‘ and * Wblf; aE tl^ lai^« 
tLibb the/ are dlvliied IbtO two pbmtriei, whlcb US also 
aftof tha raTBD aad tire watt ItbCnietJut I^lorltudeaM(i/af 
mvia. Ifijibat HJMiKilihercTajipbart Li welirorpi^ Ti>hI,flQ the 

^rtberband. aaKiilu lb* hlnl f&em Is muyef ills blvb^tniK ' 

TUm diKd noc, Inwanr, Netn hlal to tiw riew Uiat tb* pnildW 
s n l Tn a la el tM iibracricB bavc aboibfaew beau d 4 a‘alapod into 
deiLlssef dnml godi, i^or TthJ Li Uui* man tliaa a culbint bero; 


at tbs auuft tlms Ebls Lhserv ledVM mMucflAalard tb* ifvtad er 
tbs two biiica fflto tbe HTFpoalte phnlvT' nr uiihar b Aaiecbq. 
DDf la Auitcaila b tben abjr tnoa of tml'pImiLrlai; dahtaa as 
tbatb ifaoCld be iin lbe pifiMitHiin U»t toa prwkddBi asibul 
hot booofM a fod. Et iboUkt aot be Turgotlcb that to noDf cl 
Uis [fvnlEal tzibcB. cf Aiutnlla Uiem are traoa e{ rpodes dIctUd 
(ACAArwI., 3, Auft. lir. IL 60). IE b true that animut Imn 
b not s^ieaal}' ahtrilKLied b Uwo;!«) tho ottver bimd, eeaa bet 
are iltrtmled to the dileJ! ndol the BiwIberD AmabB^llS nisbjt 
Jt aia>- LhETElere be Uuat the drdOCmUqa gf Um «(k-!hawk b due 
neiclm Vo tti hnjnrtuKO in miffls oor to Lb tmcbn u a 
jCdint^ uiisidil, tattig-b tlicaa lacta quy have had infaeBoa Ln 
Winghiff about Iw prmmd poiJtioiL 

Even were it estshluhed that pbiAtry animals 
Kara been promoted to godsMp, it by no muaus 
fallawa that thU is equivalent to the croc Lion cf a 
totem into a^od. That phratry onimalB have ever 
busn totems IS a pure hypothoais, and no cunsistenL 
accunnt has yet c^n given of the process by which 
they become more thou totems. 

Another animal god of qjicxplaiued OTIgUl, Whcwft 
Importaace marks him out for notice^ ii the Great 
Haro of the AtKOoquIaa (Stmelicy, Huiorie ef 
Tmnailty M i Lang,J/yfA’,iLT9.E Hrintou, 
p. IM), vmov In his human form of Afichabou or 
hfanibwho, was suftunshsro of this important 
family of Amerinds. Brintcm, emphasizing tho 
connexion of the Great Hare a^Lth the East, haa, on 
etymological OTOunds, explained It as the dawn, 
,MeteoroTogicaI explanatloDS have ceased to bo vun^ 
vindng; moreover, according to one form of the 
myth, the rahhit (which I# Bnntou^s Lrannlation of 
the latter half of JfjcAuA^uwjl/aNi^Ao]' was uut 
in tlia'cAst but in the north tBrinton, p. 196), To 
speak of the cult of the Great Uare as animai- 
worship is, according to Brinton, to mako it sun»- 
Ibs.^ meanin^ess t^te-wonhip; but tliis is lo 
view it from the mint of view of Europe in a. d, 1BUO 
rather than in tlio light of other primitive ciilts, 
it may safely be said that no attempt to explain 
away animal-oults on these lines oaa no stteCH^fu] 
in mora tlian very small measure, Brin toe's ptB^ 
fetBUcB for a dawn myth cannot therefore carry 
the day against the natural meaning of the Algon, 
quin l^eods. Moreover^ no adequate account hns 
ever been given of the proceiw by whjeh men came, 
on the score of a simple ctyniolggical niisandiir- 
otandingx tc turn a gw in bnman ahape into an 
animal- 

Less important 19 the Bushman god Tkaggen or 
Cagn (scs ‘ Mantis* below) who, according te ibe 
latest account, was belieTM Co manifest himself in 
the form of the mantis eibny^cn), or the catorpilh^ 
Fmm this duplex form w'o may per^m 
oasniue that ho had made some progress in the 
diiectJon of anthropomoTphiution. Tho problem of 
how one ^tkI comes to manifest himself in several 
oaunaLi is a eomulicatcd ono, when it is a pheno¬ 
menon ef the r^igion of savage or barbarous 
people*^ among whom the synctiGtEB proce^'ies, the 
wortang of in Greece or £gypt is fairly 

obvioos^ cannot be osnuned to have played a Large 
poitj: if indeed they played any at all. Wa see tbu 
Game phenomenoa m Buuoa, where ons vUlagc-gud 
W 1 U hmluvod to be incamAte in two or threo ^da of 
animala Ju the latter case it La perhape to local 
causus,^ SQch os the aggregation of vlllagi^ under 
ono chief, or the coming togeUier of mom iliati one 
clan in n smgle village, that w’e must look for tho 
explanation. But an explanation con hardly 
be applied to the god of the Bushmim, who arc on 
the very low'ast nomadic piano uf cnlturc. Thu 
qi^tion ia complicated by prohlums of Buihuian 
origin and history j for ii they worn on« a moro 
Htl^ed folk, who Bufi&red dispenal and dioorgauua- 
tion when the Bantu stmam oicrdowciil Soulh 
Africa^ it may well be due to Gtidr dismtegrotion 
that tbe hypothesU of synrmLisni, u on explana¬ 
tion of the cult of eecma inappropriate. 

Perhape material for tho .^utlon of the problem 
may be found in the stBl unpublished most uf 
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material rvludoE to tbo liuafajueii collected bjr Dr. 
BLoeb Will Mjm DojiL . , , 

PromiueDt anLmtil gods ia umi fiinda 

monkcy-deily, IfanuiaiiUt who Bijures largely ia 
tiiD K 4 iii 6 y«Jiiw It hJA been ai;|^ditidi that liia cult 
U not priiaitivie, bat baa bwa borrowed from «rno 
wiM tnbo; and Lhia coDcInaion ia bitaed on ibo laet 
that there art no tnoeB of worehip of the monkey 
L rn the Vodn, B»¥e so far oa Vrwhakapi (^Rii^edaj 
I 3 ;^ Bfl) may Vw regarded as the obi«t of su^ (cfi 
tho wnllictlng TioTTH of vMiqtttr 

ii. 270-272; Oldcnbflrg, dt* Vitdai 172- 

174; CfehlnoTH i'^editCM Siudim, iL 23-421 nod 
mitebrendt^ lib But 

ttii?i Ime of proof overlooks the fact that the 
Veda U coneemed with, olflcial religion^ and tliat 
I Hannniaii may have beeti worafaipiiw nnofflctnlly 
' w ithoat any record of the fact wiog available. 
At the some time it is by no means iMpiobable 
that the colt ia in some extent hoped on an 
ahoriglna] pr^iweaMjr, lor we can hardly rappoee 
that the Aryon-apBakiM invadETB biotight it vriiJi 
tliem from regions where the monkey fa 1 ^ 
prominent, B not non-exiatenL Duiomoo is ais- 
tinctly a ^woiea god ; hot wd cannot disoover the 
origin of tho cult. The leseoiblance of the iiMiikey 
to man, which liM been sugj^eited as the origini h^ 
not produced the Hama eflect else where, and aeema 
inanMtiate to arwjunt for a cuJt, however osti^ 
factory it may Ik os on explanation of a rich 
monkey mythology* 

6 . Dsiitias, In ijsffcnda of a 

deloge, oniniiiU Gguie in two capaeities* In the 
first place, they are sirtipk meMcngem, like the 
raven in the Book of {ienBiHj; the crow, hnr^ doff, 
pignm, and Other animals go out to oso “ the 
’Witter^ PUT? ab&ti&d or how th? new Ui 
Hmetimes catiHing it to increase mamcoUy in siie 
by making the ciT’cnit of it. Sn otutt coses the 
waters ehoff no pignu of abatingj and the water 
hirda or nnimids are made to divt, and bring np 
mud, sand, or earth ; from this the new earth ifi 
formed and laid on the watem j It grows to the 
size of thu prescnii ^ro^ld. Thhs form of the fcrrifl 
ii especially common iu America, where tt 
filMi oecurs on a coamogojjic myl^ Among tha 
Mordvins and m thn Altai the incident figures 
In a Creation myth* Among the Yomhea a ben 
plavH a aomewbat rimilor part in p^oemg the 
ear^ from beneath the waters* SeeDELpes. 

7 * D/r/.vj:r/0Jf*—For the purpose of diviaatfon, 
the untTailo. the liver, and frequontiy the shoulder' 
of dead anl rnol s are used. AnLmola also 
servo to give Ladioations which aro more properly 
olosdfiahle under * divination" thu under Womens*’ 
Ashen wore atrewn on the Hour in Peru, aud from 
the character of the tnmks found on thumi was 
inferred the Idnd of animal into which tho iouJ of 
a deed person had posed. In Mexico mafi' was 
spilt on the altav, and inference* were dravm from 
the footprints oF cagies, etc. tTsehudi, p* 

siy; j BMcroft^ ifh 4M). In Austnsiia the ground 
near a wrpee is carefully smoothed ; if a track is 
found on it^ lihty infer from it tho totem of the 
person who caused the death of tho num. fn other 
a watch is kept, and ihii luovcmenta of an 
insect or ite Bight deride the dirocticin in which the 
molevplent magitian nHudes. Another method of 
njdng aniinjila in divination is to makB iBm or 
other iustrumeuts of their bonw; kuuckJa bon« 

are espcrislly used for this LioipoBfc 

8 * MMBSTic^Tm^'-.—'Saa problem of iJio history 
of the domwtication of animals hss seldom been 
attacksd, and up to the pre^t no ndsfoctory 
iolutioti h» been propounded j we btc in wmplete 
nneertointy as to why or how man m the first 
injytonct came to tame animals, bring them up in 
[ captivity^ ami induta them to perpetuate their 


species. In the Focifio the frigate bird is often 
Ume^ The Indians of South America fr«jiiently 
keep tame animals in their hala. But in netthur uf 
thi 9 c cascs can we properly tpeak of domostlcatiun* 
In the New World the dDinsetlo aniraala known 
before the advent of Europwms were law thu deg 
is, of course, nearly uutveimt, but wi th tliui excep¬ 
tion domestia anitaaJs were found only in Mexico 
and Peru, and Llbcn only the lurLuy, l lumik almca, 
shH perhaps onu or two more, of which the Uoma 
and alpaca oloue were economically important* ^ In 
the Out World the maim centre ef dommlication 
seems to liave been Asiatic t hut littln* bowever, is 
known oa to thelocalidn in wbich Ihindoincsticated 
apecicfl fimt tatue under tlio daminiun of man* 
Probably tho dog (see bolowi attached itself to 
plan , but ID other eoaea a piooe» of dontHticalkiu 
Mw.ma to be a ueesasaory osaumptiou. Totetdi^rll 
by itoolf seems Lnade^iiste, even wliun we moke 
allowance for the additioiml iBviirogc of thesegrega* 
tioD of totem kina * FrohabLy aoins form of cult 
(see 'Cattle’ btlowj waa in many ewes the detof' 
mining factor. 

g* EAKTS-CARRJ^ft ^—Tho jKToblem of tho sta- 
biiity of the earth has bcou solvedi “lore especial ty 
by the people of Southern Aai* and the .■VriAtic 
(«ianda, Lhonks in some degree to Hindn and 
Muhammadan infinenM, by the bypotheria that 
Bome grc&t animal supporui the world the myth 
is alBO found in other areae, hnt only pporadicaflyi 
Aincnir tiM Tioqaota dw wpfld-turth who rfodTto AitMnuJfl 
on hk well* tofu™ Lte worW wm» bnTUjfta into b 

* cajthlcat BQicn^ Llili d««tFtiaD; rhii Wli3ti»Hi;oai 
lA«* Kwiduur |A MnDctH, nuj]« iba lorth mt on fnciT ojiLm&l* 
wehI krttr iBiXw, wtiKh w«n in lb« cod unwtual te tboir 
bgt riww Itei kdnvd bn lateH wlitb itiEln, rbvmfKtjr m 

iba urtfa MRcnd* lb India wn Itiiti vukioi oiiFtte; H:nie 
kcwqI alvM the rmXo, ancLher Ihc driphuil. u ibe werldr 
btiiiBf b««t (Ward, rtefl, L 9; rtnkEfU®* tU, »>! anDUiCT 
ij«w b Itet Mvbt cJcwtuxitB teU Ihc wwM Ob 
fSIOBtof-WDllaiiw, ^ndun IFiid<miS. to. and tbn UwhU 

(yoppitt, SAhWI P M) will tolittia (tiutlu* 4 Aifcrr 

am ftrSAwi, p, laj Duka ttw worid rut, on the iwe™ tolmiL 
AnivbEr Etiten mnb nuXei toth turtJfr aed B«ptnt (dTPLCoal 
not KHD an cteiphanl (Crtfc. Jtrt. JcL «r?k while a 1^ mrtji 
rtnw ihi boor m Ibn Kipportcr. in Ceylon the woiW' 
cundiiff rteit oa * Kijwnt, whkb iwU on a m 

lurtlE oa a rr«, sad bcramtii Uwi Imw h lur (M£t** 
lltnid. ivLiL BOG-i Tbi Indlui tou reoun In CcHriHO 
Jmt Arct. iL SS7: iftfd. JVwt Xrod. -wiL luy Awoibcr 
Hcoont jsi^« thfl IroMti iib. t *84>, wMtb Kciua In Iho 
Hi-Jw..!-* ([Jt ClirtM, In /hjoh IMO, p, ISSJ. Fn iJjTbia ^ 
Eim>t uw -lffimiJ tbo now aad boll (A™irE** sCniwy. ivr. 
T?ius: lane, JiWJ I- 91)^ wthih u« tlto wiM to nwt oa i 

Jodi, v>d lAit. OB a flnb, IVotoWj aB rEoUL Ot ilutan'-aia^ 
InSutDoe* tho hull or oi U rnimd In Bulgaria (Bejuuki, ilwf . 
n. aiuuwtiamamelt, 4'otbta. P TIJ^ when it re^ »an 
thii OB B JWh, which, to in tha hs; owl tn Jata(iC^Hlnu, 
^vrbi, n* isu, Tha inrtlt In a S±ImiA uyrth imh U» tday 
the of ibo world-aknicrCBaitlui, thofl. afrlm-, p, UT); ^ 
■nair tn Nlaj T. L. I'^* rvvl. lift Sumatra 

Jftevfi. xlL IM, eulX and Jaaw (THjdwAr. L iri; 

iha fiih N aumati* (be* atonV Alaia (IbU:h^, 

R ^TblL and In Enrtpi la tba liiddir te**(“ono, 

0141 Tlw tutf reenni aasoair the Hooirtil Lunia r&lor, j™u 

CwLlbbgI AmtiisK tba Slava loorwhaUo arc ialii to Bippflrt 

Lte wiwM (htri. 1S«, *ad omoar th* Ttciu^ 

ot W<wt ADioa a i™m rf iliwllin liiiliwnw may I* iMU In lbi 
QTHliMcnbwl waJiaal who teoca all on hU took (Ayah ^J tegL 
|i9i. Ui uioT we4 tha wurfraiMita ol the Eartii-camir ■« 

fcHaprito bfliU eauaa of iwrtliiiTiaJH»(iM batowk 

ID, peopiw 

enumerated in the prooeding oKtion acwuni tor 
eATthquokcft by the moveniento of the animal buji- 
poiting the earth, lu addition we dud tho ^ke 
in the Molucca* (Boatfai]. ladM^n. u 81), 
chougewbly with the ox, in 
Roti (MiiQw, lUixTi, iL S4fi), Fleroa {Jaeotecu, 
Jlriw, V fil), Mindanao i/]' 

the Da>ka of Bomw (TVrelocr, p. 8 . 

In Floros a dragon myth a tdw found (foe. nr.ji 
The earthquake ef Jap^ 
under the Wli, sometmiw la 
551; BtsuilI^ /op. Mare^Mj p. IW , ^ ■ 

rAiiffv p. 120)^ In 
fonS as a variant to the 
wh^ hems are perhapa due to Muslim lufinenrt 
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{v, Drcnuer, p. 524). In THorea 

loe^. cU.lw ivriii PtndA AMsertt t 1 S 5 J), the 

dinfon^ U thg^ muM. In KmntcLatlfa the earths 
■junkie is Koid to be dae to tho clo^ of Toiulo, wlioae 
iminQ ifi Ktk^; the mow ooUEfcto on hiA coat and 
he jfehaJt^ himself to £et it off (Kmeheoninikon,. 
Dtitr. L &4)l The movemeata of the Dther animals 
lire put claim to a bee _ot momoiLo them^ 

11 .^ £€LIPs£3r —Aninials nWro Lu eome of the 
primltire explonatUmn of oelipoefL Atnonc the 
Fotairn-ttomtsa thEv ore causeu bj the couMt of 
the dojz 'ndth the olu vomon who la&kes the hoakot 
(Anii. Prajt. I'-aiy sdi, 4si0l. The dog plnyi the jHirt 
of a protector, u dc^es pTohably the bird in e 
Mongol lU^ 1$73. 534), find posflibly 

In the Lnlei myth {LoEanp,, Cori^if. pL &ll. 

Mum cominontv it le said that the moon is ew^- 
lowed or attiwlced by u animal, iij ilurmfi the 
Karens Bay that wild go&tB Aio dcvcmriDg 1150 
inoott, and they make a nowe to dtivs them away, 
or that fro^B ue eating it Gath. laT?* -WSh 
In noetera Asia the dragon myth is oommon ; it 
ifl found in China (Giinini. Myth. iL 

&i^ {lh»tiiui„ p, llluiuatm {^rnisdEn, 

Iliit. A 1&4), and Tidorc [I>e Clercq. cjj. oiA p, 73 ), 
This form of tba myth is not far removed from 
that which mnksa a giimt or undescrihod mniisttir 
attack the niooa or ann. 

TIib rln^^oD Ji Icititul Mpondiciilly La taiaor (Nvt- 
DUJia, Fmn SaSde^ ffum. p 73^^ la CMntlO* (Za. d. JTvtft, 
It, 4tl}r wd uuDjr line ahitbcin l!hvi (r. ItlhlocU, Ffttbct. 

f . h); uimic 1 £ ibvlKiter a htrd rnyUi b bIw fMoid lu 

uquLm Imr, uiU Otobea fJM. J!td * 3 . 

£441 Jfrx. (?«iL ^nU. Tiyl ]tmx It b Uw lulia that 

prndoeH ILD Edlpw, klUDriif Uw Nom thE fHM^inn 

FflJto dm fimAn. p, JOJ, atlUDf Lha CbEqUCtOB lllE dwf 
L aiax Wte ivm tba nmh pt Uu uiijoja 
jii)d rcdilufii ber bstit vith Uh Uoud which ILoirp, Atdoui? tba 
TupM the iBfpw m tba *ul*nt] whicb wu balland Os M 
tb* MU (A p. Jan, mud tba Perartuu lutoicl it tg b* hide 
uMtaaUMja Tba tkOfltu tBtjqTI onKHlic Iht Uuuaa 

Qlutini, Zritr. L tod ibe Ononnl# (Rbli dr ItunCATOi 
CVrtifutifd, jj. I! ff.), Thd ’hfiboiDau UU a itwlb ■ol a, hiufO' -cfab 
fWflcomeT, ^Ut^pptof ;tl. p.|49T> Tha oltf Kona tanomi, I. 
ntt t IL fids, lit lOTJ l»cld. ttwt a wolf ittahkcd. tbg r un or moob j 
Lod tbi mm* idEB li iouild la Fraiu^ IL 4 ML Iji mo^v 
cmHitbr denanbcBl^ wludtEdtaanobbtlHUHMUtiLriTlilih 
k amnlHtTg- uiB hMTHilj body, 

I’a BLES .—Aninvolti figure loryely in the folk' 
tales,, no Jesi tban in th o myths or aagas of primi-- 
tiTP ^ples (9« Bleeki Meynard tht. Fox \ Ile^ott, 
FfAkion of the Fjiirt % bloeCuLlmfa,. dt. etc.). 
In these they think and act and move like human 
beings, BQ mnch so that a lawauit on the Congo 
tui-nM oq mch c^jueatione iia what tha hare oaid to 
ihE sluphont, iiutead qf on legal procodTuo. At a 
later Eto^ the bout atory ia complicated tvith a 
moraJ (.-tBop's FabUi). Beast etoiica ate foqnd 
ui moat ooliectiDaf of ilfdrcAea; for India see 
especially the FafSchatantTa,, 
ij,_ J!,—All tho world ever the witch 

or wuoxd la aawdated with an oniinfil, termed 
' the famill^/ wliiob ia Bonictlni^ conc^iTed u 
real, somottmus os a spirit which atandA at tho 
beck and cull of the human beiog. Just os the in- 
j ojy to the jwiyitoi, or bneli-fiOLtl, ha* fatal results for 
ltd possessor, tA the familiar’B life is bound up with 
that of tho WEtefa ; if a witeb-animal is wounded, 
the otracT will be fnnud to liave imiroiwd on mjtiiy 
at the curruspanding part of the body. Sometimes 
magical powers are attributed to whole doases. 
Each aa the Boqdos, Lt. hJackamithB and workers 
in clay of Abyednta, who are believed to have the 
power of tnini^ into leopoida or bya>naa, iustjwuj 
of idmply having tlie animaj* or their eplrlta at 
their command. 

!□ Unfl PrnLninilB BObiKE beCwHD tb« pairan« 

(|v{aiit> and Uu U^ET- la bill to be tba lUMllt Cl a 
tditcm] Irio teuf afo betBsm Lbs opcclea and nuikliid; the 
gfflo* k huiwlilaiy, iMiii Um inn Omit perfmn eartolLb cen^ 
isbJiba to [wsTHtt tliE fiuiUlijr tniBi fuT evir In4 tu tba 
tnl>D. It] Edbcfi* tba yt-kttla (w{tdi4inlrai])i Is hM Ca Ik vnt 
iTOl hy * ahuiaii ta du 53*tt|* w^tb Uw TE-kwIa of a boatiLa 
uiBonn, obil tb* told of Iha ikpeEHU cb thfi his gf hk 


wbich nfnm lb* A(ht U It Lhliiks ILcuijhk brat Ltd 

; adrans^. 

In enmtive magid the wizard camcti figures of 
his familiar and imitatea them ; fOmetiruES hia 
fomHior is snid to appear l^fore he meets with 
succeiis. 

14 . Aise/.v a rj&5’+ — The power of fucinatian 
actQiiJJy possessed hy the Borptnt bofi been attii, 
tinted 10 many other animats, among them tbu 
lion (Aeliani, 4 fiti A'of. An. xri. vfi,; cf^ Majipero, 
iL 415), fiiwrit {SeJuA, ad ThetK. X. xriiL), 
basil Uik (we below), toucan (.Smith, Brarfl!, p, STfS), 
oqd, naturallyT above all the serpoqt (M^fiMiuc, iv, 
570, 15, 41). The pouer of faacinatioq is attri' 

bat^ to the wer-wol. in tha East Indies (TkjdhtAr, 
iJL 543 f.j. Something Mmilar in believed of the 
EUrdinaty wolf in JioTWay (Liobrecht, Zvr Volks. 

kundstjp. 335k S« Evil Eyh. 
rt FO&ti TahffS,—The use of animals os food is 

E rohibifod for many different reawn*. Thai totsm 
in uaualJy mbatams from eating the totem, cho 
noffual it sojcrosanct to the man with whom it is 
a^^XKiated, and osrlain anlniaH like the eow in 
India, or in fact cattle gEnemdlj among pasLoral 
tribe^v SM never or only very seldom eaten. But 
whcToao the totem is aheolutely taba, cattle, oti 
the other hand, Empply tbu pastoral peoples with a 
Ut^ part of their auhsiFitonco, Another cloei of 
anuDoIs which is eommordy tabu, at any rate for 
thofie who elnim kinship with them, are soal- 
animaU (see below). 

SoTtictiines special pcsBona, by virtoe of thmr 
pontion or occupation, arc forbidden the nee of 
ccTtaiii meatfi. In Fernanda Po the king may net 
cat deer and poTcapino, which arc the ordinarj 
food of the people, i^yptian kiugE were restrict^ 
to a diet of vem and goose, Certmn tabns are aim 
Lm[}Qeod on mocmieTS; in Patagonia the nidow 
may not eat hoTBe ftc^, guouaco, or caasewaiy. 
Certain foods are tabu to men bnt not to women ; 
among the Sooth African Ihuitus meo may not eat 
fish, fowl, or pig. Other foods nrq forbuldcn to 
women but not (o men; on tlio iahuid of Nias, in 
the Dutch East Indies, the former may not eat 
monkey llcsb. Especially in AuiLtiuJia there ia 
an extenave syeteru of food tabuj in connexion 
with initiation; os one gels older, theae are abio- 
rated one by one; emn Iluah fa nsually rraerved 
lor old men. Similarly girls may not eat varions 
moiLta at pqberty; jumong the D 6 n^ theur ndlg 
rtob-vcgetaole diet La doglisb. Sometiines msr- 
liage removozs some of the ubus. On the Mumim- 
bidgoe^ duuks are the food of manned people only. 

In umny cof^ only eertain porta of an snimBi are 
tabu to cortfilq persons : a D^n^ gbl may not eat 
moose nuHB or reindimr hood ; among tha,Ottawas 
blood is tabq to the nmnarried; the he^, liver, 
etc., are tabu to a Dakota after initiation till lie 
has kilted on mcmy^ Tbe female animal is foe- 
qomiitJy tabn ; in eieknesa the ftmioJo anh 55 nl only 
luiglit be eaten by smue of the New England 
pc^ea. 

During pregnon^ and after tho birth of a *>hthl 
many kinds of food are prohibited to one or both 
parents; in Ne w Sonth WuIl'e the woman does not 
eat eel or kangaroo ; in Martmique both parents 
abstain from turtle and manatee. The rtroson 
gencreDy given fs that the naturu of tho food in- 
uqencea thq offspring. Thus a turtle La deaf, and 
eating a turtle would mnke the child deaf loo ; a 
manatee has amall eyes, and tho child would bavo 
BnioU Bj-es too ^ tho parents did not abst^ frona 
iL Jnst aa ariimjtlw are eaten to gain their quoli^ 
tie:?, 00 their usa os food is prnhibttod in order to 
avoid incnrTing them; thia iu the explanation 
often gpvcn for ahstlnence frem the flesh of dccr, 
the hare, and other timid auImaJa. 

Eapedolly in Went Africa food tabus are. Ln, 







animals 
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pcfxd upon tnambefB of a certain family liy a 
priut* and the tuhn it wmeEimefl ttientGio™ 
redltarv. Among iLo AndacULneM eome food la 
nrobibftod to otctt indmdunl, geoeTally wmo kmd 
whicbn in Iho opinion of Uio mother, diudgroeH ’with 
the child; bat if it » not nlectod in Ohh Ttfaj, 
each penoD is Inst to determine what food la bo be 
lahn for himself. 

Uthci food tabna aro oonoccted rather with 
aoe^ona than with anythiDg else. It ia not un- 
Muimon in aoiith-eaat Europe to a prejadice 
ftgainvt litnib tiC’forc' * ctrtaiTi d^ty- ^ 

In connexion with food UliiiJi may ho mentioned 
the prohiytion against cooking ccrtaiii lands of 
animals together. In Kamchatka different 1“^ 
of moat may not be stowed in the same pot; the 
Saponaa of tho EMtem Slot« of America would not 
cook venisoii ami tnrkey together, on the ^ound 
that they would have ill eticceaa in hunting if they 
did. See Tabu. , , 

16 . FuruRB Life.- { 1 } Ceuberus,—I t iam com' 
mon belief that the wal has to travsrw iv nver on 
its Tonmey into the othor world. Somctinsi^ tlic 
brid^KO over which it i;KMaw is eald to bean animal j 
the OjihwdJ said that a jfn»t sernent servod aa a 
bridBO, ami that ho threatened to ^evonr th^ who 
wens in a treme* (Keating* E^duim, u. .1 Sd). In 
Now CalctinniA * aerpoat aervea as a bridge 
Mortm to Tnm. and allows to pan ohly aucli m hud 
cTaco in bis eyes, in other wrde, thoM ^po ian 
tetued in doe form (Ana. JPron. .Tm, xiiu. 350). 
!□ other eases an animal jmaxda the pBeBage^ m 
North Borneo tho belief a that n hery dog watches 
at tho gate of Faradiae and takes possesstoni ot 
all vtrpns (Forster arid Sprengeh 
239 ). Tho idea of a dog at tho end of ^e soul' 
hrideo is ul(» foBud wnoag the It«moa (La Beau. 
Av^turt*, i MSJi SomotimcB the nver eori' 
tains hsb which devour the eonla which fall m 
(CrVo^t ilviL lOe, among tho Dayaks}- In oth^ 
taKfl the fonetitm of the animal u to l^k 
the MJtLls of those who aw to livo? the iVssmiboiinca 
held that a perrum in a trance went ^ 
river, hut waa driven b^k by a rod hull 
iTfnry CJmJ TAojnpJOJi* 

Senela of (;;h.tif OTOiB. hIm made a hull chstnict toe 
path of tho soul : hut it w^ the ^ who fell 
victime to him (■Conf. Anu Ethn. ui- 1(59|. In the 
Dayak mythology figure! a bi^, who livea aside 
from the direct road of the soul j if,the soul turog 
ftsidOj, however, ths bird BemiH it back [Lmg 
Roth Natir^ iif Sarawak, L 2W]. In ihft^lomon 
lalandH the function of the bird is qmto dipitnt! 
the nativea of Sau CiTstOval ^y that ^0 «ul 
bc'ooinee a ghoot [’utoroj when it leaves tim broy, 
but that it failii Ifi rwogniie that it 19 dead; a 
kingfisher strikes it on the head after two or three 
days, whereupon it bennuca a real apint (Codnng- 
ton, ITciftnannn!, p. ^1- , 

The Houi purenoB in the other world the same 
ocenpations u it followed in tide life, ^use- 
qaendy it is commonly ToprcMiited as ch^ng 
the ammals on which the living man depended tor 
his sustenance on earth. The belief is especially 
rominon among the American 
' happy hndtiug grounds ’ are proverbial [ ilattbew a. 


(luenee his future lot (Abinal and Valsetiro, Yin^i 

OJU d ilfacfaU4l4ffir, p. 22J). 

IT. (2) SouL-AKisfAta.—Few 

bebels ate more oomi non than that Ihn “ufs ^ the 
iltffld pRB* into Pl.hItHftl 't- In South A^tic-r It U tlit 
prevaUiug belief* but it is touDd in Enroj»e (Foli- 
iQft, jci. America (Tylor* iL 6-81. and .^a 
ib. P* 6 f.) Jfwfieia £Vf* N.S. i. 4S9 j i“£)on? jPi 


cwkid esc Of d» rwtr JMnit niMSoain™ St 

rtwd <4 mhi - - - tlw ■emli Uie dofi wn* tli- 
faU^ tes ij, y*a other ftfo-: the uraN ef ™en ^ 

rp^ ^ r ■ I J *’L 

To this idee, of the funetionp of aniipaia nnd toe 
tot of the Mul in the other world due m 
t*rt the custom of burial BMnfiee (for the horse 
KfrSto^^il. S<>"^®times the objeet 

la bear witness to the im- 

portaSce of the dficeaaod in this life and thus in^ 


(ii, p* 6 f.) Jfwfien £ Vfi, 

ii. 11* etc.). Eapccially in the form of the doctrine 
of transmigration* as a punifihnmnt for evil doDC 
in thla life* the belief prevails not only in India 
{see, fcg.* Jlunu* ii. 301. xii. B5-6flJ* but |lw m 
OwEUlia ftlld New Gained f lii-* 

433-^j and Australia (9fcii4. 11)05^ No. 23 [ for a 
eoUectiorii of referencjcs, see Rev. IlUt. lUi, sxsvii. 
3551 Bce also below, ‘ Biat.’ ‘ Crocodile.' 'Liop, 

' LLardp'‘Tigor ' etc,). 1 j * 

The nvuseu wliicli aro suppowt to load to tola 
re-incarnation aw varioUB., Among the ^fokis it 
in the form of the tetem animal that a man 
assumes at death (b'niMT, Tbi. P. 30h If South 
Africa the different clnna l>elieVDtflat their mem mis 
[MIBB into tho aniiuajs which they venerate (Jfnn* 

1901 , Ne. 111). Tlie Jlulna believe that their dead 

r i into makes, called awndWo^i [Ga^ldtit IioH^h\ 
411}; according to another account* the ohicjs 
inhalfit one kind of snake* tho common people 
another, whik tho old woman are ro-inearaated 
in litards ((Clallaway. Rtih^ Sytt^n, to 
According to the Masu, the soula p^ into diltorout 
kinds of HnakcHi, ono of which roceiveH the amla of 
each clan or family (Hollis, ifaiai* p. 307), In 
MadaiMifcar the body is thrown into n sacred lake, 
and the e^ tbiit gets tho first hlto at ths bo^ is 
tho abode of the wnl tv. fkunep, roAm* to ^1). 

In China the soul of the drowned man la held to 
make a tuah for the neaiiMt living being ; coose- 
nneptly they take the first crab sem in the mnd 
to be tlifr raceptacl-u tif tba Kml ii/a, tou- 

cit.), Thfl IkLToted lioW tMt they tan into 

which tmimal ihcy shaJil pass (Berlrandi Fflw, 

p, 300). In the Sulemon ftilands a man tolls Ins 
lamtly which anima] will be hia re'iocBmalion 
iGotikn BoHgk\ ii, 433). In the Argentine Ite' 
^blio it is the animals which are seeu about toe 
grave that wme in for respect as Boul-aaimiilrt 
[Rof. iTut. <?(OT* Arn. JET, 74U]. In Uimdl a kind 
of hawk u belicTOd to inocuJats with the souIb ci 
the dead tho animals op which it perehss to s^lract 
maggots from thair Dcah {JSjiix and Martiua, p. 
10S4h It is a cominen belief in EiLtot>c* that if a 
cat jumpa over a corps*, it beonmes a vampire; 
in other worda, the soul of the deceased pww 
into the cat. The Matuais helievo that sooIb whicli 
are nnablB to rest come hack to earth and jiaaa 
into tho bodice of animnls (Walcrtcn. ffoiidcringv* 
p 177) in Faumotuit wia nJao belicvod that the 
^eked found refuge in the bodies of birds, which 
the priests accounted holy (ArboEWset, JhAiJi, p. 
2 ^), 

In many coacs the Icdgmeat of the mivI^^ in an 
animal u heM to end the matter. If iho 
kiBodi, the soul passes into another li«ast of tho 
Bmne»pecicB(AfaP* 1M4 No, US).. In 
however, the death of the animal la heldto ^ 
the »ul lodg,..i in it CntA P- 

The Chiriguanoff, on tlifl other ^d. 

MuJ enjoys a few years of bberty xlviiL 

into the body of a tox or a jaguar ((Jfoftw. xlvuu 

tribes can dcMtibe. in more 
the procetia of transungrptipn. ni chiefa 

it bi '“"“I ^ 













AKIMAIiS 




liuii'a wLicTi gr&wa tAjjfdlj fThomaap 

p. ^9i)L TiiQ BcLeilimd un^ mars G.tplicLt. 
Tbo Jimany (Aaul-BJimiJiJ) Ij in the farm of n 
which coiun to the lenirface &!let bojinJ ; Ihn famUy 
Jipii'roncli it and aak if it is really Ihe lelative they 
hftve lost; if It movea ita he&d liiuy muke uJJurmgH 
to itr It thcii retuma to the toiob and jn^owa lo a 
ljuge id»; it ii the tuteluy ol the fninily 

(v, Gennep, Ta&ou, ^ 27^}. Ai^rduig to another 
nneoanu the corpse ia attached to 'the eeutral 
pilUr of the hat until deoompoaitieii seta in; 
whareTipon a Inrge worru devdops, which beoomes 
a boa nt the end of aereral nioatiis {ti. p. S78J. 

In Borera) of these Accounts the sonJ K&me to 
httNjme flJi animfll rather thwi to enter into nn 
aniraa] this is notnhlT the case with the Amanda- 
bele hcliof; the Betsifeoa Boom to waver between 
two opinion^ if we iahe accoant of nil the dat-a. 
In other cases the heUaf ia more explicits lu the 
Solomon iBlanda the eocnmon people turn into 
white nata in Marapap thfr TK^un d of tha dead, and in 
thia form serve plb food for the apiiita of the chiefs, 
the -n'orriors, find the sucoessfu] meu^ wha^ however, 
in the long ran safer tlie same fate &e the common 
people {Cwringtoiij p. S^O), Seme- 

times the chaji^e la regarded as the remit of eni- 
doing; the Chins hdieve that the hod ^ to dark 
eavema, in which bjo the entrails of ^ atn-ts pf 
nniniola; they are hungry, and streteh ont their 
hands to lind food ; hnt aa soon as they tonch the 
entrails tb^ Lhemselvea nrs traiufonncd into the 
shatHB <if the nnimai whme entraLla they have 
gniHped (dfuf, Catkt 1894, p. 468). On the other 
hand, sinong the Montt^ais, of whom P. leJenne 
wri^, the trsnsfotmation pf the sool ia the reapft 
of tniuple mufortunie or caieJessness i the Bouia gp 
to the extremity of the earth, which is Sat with a 
grmt precipice beyond, at the foot of which la 
water; they dincc at the edge of the ahyw and 
soinn fall over; thcH are forthwith tumeii into 
( Rtl. da 1837, p. !i3). 

Thu sonl-animal is nmally respected, for which 
two reasons aj>3 ^aadgned. ^le injetring of the 
animal ia theinjnrmgof a relative or of a friend, 
for it is bulievi^ that the animals into which the 
Bonla pnae do not injarie those with whom they 
were allied on earth ua men. By caiing the 
animal, men may even rat the swil of a mlotive, , 
and perhaps inflict imnierlted hardship on it in its 
non-Imman existence. On the other hand, the 
eating of Lha animal may ho on iiim.lt rather ttum 
an injury; hnt it may provoke the wrath of the 
<IeBd _ineji or of his fellovi’a, and thus recoil upon 
the living. As a role, however, the phjecrian to 
injariiw a relative ia the prevclIipLF feeling; fer 
wo find that, thpngh n man will not mjure liia own 
family nnimal, be will not Imitate to kUl the 
foniity animal of another man {Goidm ii. 

433). In the same way a man aoconet Injoru hia 
own totem, tmt will kCU that of another. 

l3L /’t73T7RJFZ/PB,MS) PsycPCpPOMP, — T he daty 
of ooavoying to the other world is Bontctimcc 
assign ed to animals. The Atancajiiomi believe that 
Tcnipnlcagne, on O'ld womao, appenm iu the form 
of a whale and eorriea off the aom ef the dead man 
(Molina, Hiitoria, p. TD). On the Orinoco huge 
anakes are mid to cerry off the itoula in tbeir h^y . 
to a land whaie they entcTtam thomaalvau hy 
dancing and ether delights (Rniz Blonoo', Ctmivr- 
cion <w Firitv, p. 63ji, In Brazil the duty was 
asrigned to the humming-Hrd (AfeTtcar, 0 Guarany, 
li. 321). Among the Saponoa, the sonl, after an old 
hag had conHienined it, waa deliver^ over bo a 
boge torkey biusud, which Hew away with It to 
a dark and barren eomitry wljere it was alwayii 
winter (Byrd, jEfutory ^fAd Dividing Line, p, 36 f.). 

Semetimea the oninLai is not a mythical one. 
The ebjoct of aome burial aacjificcB U to pnovidp 


the dead man with a condactor. In Slextco the 
dog {see below), according to emo aocottm, f TiHil lisl 
thw office. Among the Yorabna of Africa 

the young nien who attend a fajircral Idlj a fowl 
and throw ita featheru in the lur as they walk, 
auhseqnently cooking and eating the Thhi 

fowl they coll Adie-lFana, 'the fowl which par^ 
chofiOB the road': its function is to precede the 
dead man oq his ro«d (iffw. Cath. 1884, p. 

ij. ZfMJis.—Tt la net difficult to trace the main 
Imea of the derelopinont of idola^ so far as onimala 
are cortcemed. It is a common custom, when the 
sacral animal is aacriheod aaumally, to keep iLa 
skin for the paaning twelve months, jui^t as the ' 
various frgiires made of the new oom are aoipanded 
in the house till the next barest. From Ihp 
GUTtom ol keeping the akin there arises, by a 
Datoxal transiiion, the practice of jitaS^g it in 
order to give it a mom lifelike appearance. Tbcii 
it is found mo’io convcuiant to have a woodun or 
atone image, and the aklji ia drawn over it, aa 
waa the akin over the Unoge of Ammon; 

and the idol is a fctU octcm^i. There ia^ bowevt^r, 
a tendency to anUntrpomorphize animal godn. Wb' 
find, thoreforo, that in Egypt, India, and even 
Siberia, idols compounded' of man and animal 
appear; Bometimes the head only la human, u in ‘ 
the Gone of the Sphinx : oornalimea lb b the he^ I 
which U animaj, u in the com of iha oroci^ile-god 
Sehek. Sometimes the head and body ore human, I 
hnt aoinominor portion Uanimal; the Fauna hail | 
goat^ feet, and D^on a hkh'a (ail . liVith the * 
appeanuies of the mixed form the cauroe of ovoln^ 
tioq ia completed, so far aa the Dolnkal ia coq. 
eemed. It ceaaea to be an idol, and henceforth 
becomes an attribntA of the ; he carries it on 
ilia ahoaldera, leads it, or atonda In relatian with 
it Id aome other way. Ktnaliy, If It b aacrifioed to 
hun, U eoda by being rtgarded aa hia enemy. 

2D. lJfSrifi4TKfJi>—Ono of the moLitoda hy which 
inapiratlou may he prod need ia by drinkiug the 
blow of the aocirilicia] viotim ; poshly the result 
ia in part duo to phyriologlcal cabaco. Near 
Bombay, in the ocramonies of the Eumatla, on 
old man, nearly naked, earried m kid round a tsr 
uaed for hook-awinguig, and tore open its throat 
with hia teeth; whoa he had suckcid! the blood of 
the kid, be waa regarded by the popolooe u a inxl 
iAfira. Bey. ISLQ, p. lC?h Tn this case no mention 
is coado of any ai^a of imipiration; bat In some 
pAits of Southern India, when a davil dancer drinka 
the blood of a eaoriiinial goat, he shows eviden t signs 
of being posseaaod. Aa if he tad ocqnlrcd naw 
life, he bei^ to brondlAh his staff of brila and to 
dance with a quick hat unsteady irtep. Saddenly 
the afflatus deacenda. Hin eyes and ho Icnpa 
in the ail and gyratef. Having by these meana 
produced an aulo-hyiinotic eondiLinn, ho is la a 
position to give oracles; ho TcLaiuH the power of 
ntterance and motion, but liia ardmary cotuKdons' 
ne» is in abeyance \Gcldcn Bouffh\ L 134), The 
Sabsaua explained the inapiration thus u^noed 
as dno to the obaessioti nl the blood-drlnkfr by 
demona, whene feed they held blood to he. They 
expected to ^in the gift of prophecy hy entering 
into Ej^ommunion with tltedeniona t>A- p. ISfi). 

21, i /J^ ISDRX. —It Lb a widc-aptW belief that 
any injajy done to the familiar of a witch will 1^ 
shown on the correaponding pcrtlon of her body ; 
sunilarly the wer-wolf is so/^oin with tlia wer- 
man; a dijstater to fcho bmih-aDnl faoe ^NagunJ'' 
below) of the TfVeat African apelhi diaasLcT for the 
man himselfr Bat It ia by no meana tueoeasory 
that the rolationsbip between the man and the 
aqimai ahould be conditioned by magical ritca.; It 
inay bft ooqnired from circqqistancca CDDnectod 
witn the hirih of a child {Hartland, Legand of P, 

L paag.}^ or may he Behsoteii by the pemon himself 
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Botiffk' ilL 412J. In t]ie latter tiM tli& 
^tQiy niiiLBlly iJiL-f tim lonn tliAiC. tLc will of tliD' ^ 
p«rBQD vrl[Ji wfaDM life thftt cf LliD nmiiifU u twmnd 
up hna beau deposited for ufaty in tb^ Botianl. 
A few Lbstiuicefl Lire bwn teeorded in Aus^li* 
ill whicb tlio life of nae ot & totem kin is believed 
to toand up with tbo life of tbe totem BJiinml 
(Fnwer. Tf>t, p^ 'Jk 

’ a —The lerm ^inRgio* vnguely n»d 

to denomiimte b great ninnber of difeiteiiit concep- 
tiuns, bat tbese need not be dlst^^bbed in a 
brief eim-ey of tbe pirt played by animals in mi^e, 
fl) MiUiy lonns of wienfioB t^eo below) aremagieal. I 
(2) As the trojuaf fsee belowi or fuuilinr, tbeanlinal 
giii'ei man (greater force than he would ottkerwisie 
nosceea., (3} JvH u in dyin^; the dead animaJ; «Ui 
tree the magical power within it, so in life it mny 
repel cidl inlluenijes or attraet them to itoelf and 
pcntmluiG them. (4} By eating animals men ae^ 
quire their qcuJities; lion'a flesh gives coun^, 
hare's mMt makn a man a coward. By porLaking 
1 of Iting-livod animals a man may overpass the 
ordinary *paii of life j by torumuing wise animala 
be will acquire tbe gilt of propheeyr (01 The 
ertemol qualities of animals are snsesptibl# of 
transference in like manner; by mbbtag 
grease on the bead a plentiful growth of tbeliiur is 
aHnr^, for tbe bear is a hairy animal. ThU ia 
called ihc dtxirins of tiffi^tuTci. (8) Jiwt os the 
familinr TEpftaents taie witch and any iujnry dona 
to the animal reappears In tlia witch, so any animal 
may be selected fe mprcMni a given pereon; a girl 
who wishes to compel the jirasence of an absent 
lover may* in Wales, take a frog’^a heart and atiok 
It Aid of pina. (7) J[>iBE]a.ie« in tbe hamsn being 
may ho got rid of by tnmsferring them to an 
oniiuAl. (31 Certain onimeJs, like the frog 
below), are conuEoted with certain departmenta of 
nature; by injnring or otherwise constraining 
them,, tfisse aniuialu can be forced to pt^uce the 
natui^ phEuotnena desired by the mai^ctan ; ^ni 
fr^ oie whipped to prodnoe rain. (S) Mogi^, 
too. from Bome points of view is. the torture applied 
7 to the favouriLe animid of a god (Gofdiut 
: L lOS), to eompd the deity to HOpply man with 
what hE demandii. Prom being ujsm m magio the 
animal may come to be sacroeanct. be the crocodile 
, (see helowj among the ^ntou of Soiith Africa. See 
; oLho *Xagual,’ ^Pomiliar,' etc- Although Bome 
• ouinialh art in greater reqneetj, it fa probable there 
are few that are not in demand for magical pur¬ 
poses of some sort (v, Jhbling, Die- *tter« m 4er 
>'cJi;TmMfKirt ; vtiL 14. ^^f.J. EspecuUlly 

important in European mogiB am the drat animals 
Been in tlie spring, and the featheni, etc., of barda 
and aniinnls carried in annual processional (see 
' VS'ren' below, and art. MaO ICjl. 

23 . MasrIaOB .—Aninitda Ji^ro largely in 
EiiTopean mnniago ciistoiaa The custom of the 
''KahncUBChlag' [Fofiatcre^ xi. is aometimcH 

iiToctiBadj hot more often the «cV. or othur bird or 
animal^ is eaten by the bride and bridegroom or by 
the gnosta in general. Sometiniea the bind ii a mere 
ornament to the bridal wog^u ; Bomctimcs it is 
killed by being buruExl iu a bonfiro, or himted, or 
simply tbrovku) mto the bouse of the newly nLarried^ 
or rocked in a ctodie before them; in some cooes 
it is merely a gift from the bridegroom to the brida 
nr her porenti ; or a game (luch as * for and geeae’ is 
playedat weddings; or the newly marriod hunt 
the living animal Custom eomeiimes requires a 
yonut'cr tdbtCT who momes first to give a whito 
gnat ^to (jis elder. The animalB wbdeh figure in 
wTiddingeoroinouics are the cat, cock or ben, erauO|. 
duck, goat, gooee, owb c«, partridge, p^, pi^n, 
quail, sheep, nwon, ami wreu. Tha objoct of the 
cciemouies aeami to be in wnto casM Bimply to 
avert evil by the ordinary method in u« at othrar 


tirciBs of the year; fiometiraes tbe mom deiinite 
object of sectuing fertilUy asems to be held in 
view'. Thft toil, which is aometimea given to tlio 
bride, may perlmps hove a phaJlic sigriificiuire. 
The mimetic dance at weddings (Clmj. dtt Trad, 
pop, 1004, r^ lOO) is porbaps intended to seenre 
fertility, ^mctimcs an artlmal mask or dresa 
ouly is worn. The bride is sometimes n^lcd ^ lamb,' 

* partridge,' etc., bat tlib seemB to bo merely alle- 
goricaU 

24 . + J/j?i}7C'/4VJ5.' AxeLRTj TaLISMAX.—W iitn 
the American [ndiau kills bis modicinu animal, he 
uaually takes some portion of it, endi as ita pelt, 
claw, or wing, ea a talisman and puts it in his 
medicine Img. It is held iu some mbes that the 
hiodieine, once l<wt, cannot ba rEplaccd i it ma.y. 
therefore, be oonjectnrod that thu medicine bi re¬ 
garded as the scat of tbn luiclaty' spirit whose aid 
14 secured at pnborty (cf. Gatdtn \ ill. ■O’^l 

Iu tills oon.ne.viou may bo quoted a remark |Wiea, 
lieist, iL 140) that many Indians believe they have 
an animal, tiUOU, tortoise, eta, in their bodiea 'Oia 
central idea of African " fetiabiam' is that a ajfnrit 
which, temporarily in habits a iitonE, bone, orothetr 
object, becomes for the tlmo licing the servant of 
tile posseEBur of tbst object. The itiagicoi apuiiratu.^ 
is aouictimis couipo^d of A bag mode of the .<ikin 
of fiOme rare Ulini^ which containa varimls talis- 
mmia^ such os dried moukuys' talla, claws, cte. 
The same idea may ba trocod in the Bait frulies. 

If a Batts has n tooth os a talinnian, he will, ou 
the npproach of nlanger, nwallow U; this may 
perhaps bo to ensure a greater moSEurt of protoo- 
tian (or himself; ^t it is more probably to ensure 
the safety of the tallBman, which thus equals in 
importance tbe mediciiiB of tha American Indian. 
The ucea of animal unnlcts are innumerable- i[ 
Just HE the Aoncriimn [lidum believes that his " 
medicine makes him invnlnerahle, sc in Ctintml 
Africa the leapard skin girdle is held to bo a com- 
plfito protccLiou. In Franco the milk of a black 
cow is thought to wafer the gUt of Luv lEibili tv. in 
bootlond serpent soup will moke one wise like 
BErpeut, but the Acrpent con also be mude bo assist 
tha poftsessorof its akelcbom Uftcu the particular 
pdTpoM to he eerved ia no longer remembered, 
and the t^lsman U simply carried fur luck. In 
the Ido of Man tbe feathers ot the wren are ells' 
tributed at each housa where the bearers coU (wo 
■’VVresn ' bclowl. 

35. MiJiprrw Baxces, M.i&^UERAitKS, Erc^— 

I Many piimitiva people* ore in the habit of imitat¬ 
ing thcmoTomcntBrind; cri» of animals^ and natially 
in. so doing aasmuc tbe animal Rinsk or dresa In 
Bomc ca«a the object seems to be rimple amdBC- 
ment, bat this kind of dramatic repreacntalion ii 
UffDoIly mogical or rcHpiona in its purpose. (1) 
The initiation dance is frequently mimetic, and may 
perhaps Imve at its root tbe idea of trausioriiiing 
the man into a. mcuiber of tbe kin bj' imparting 
to him a ahort of the nature of tlio EmiuiM. l^l 
Other dances, ali» performed at iuitiation, bare 
for their primary object the conferriug of mam^ 
power over the uiimal in the chJuHs. (3:) This 
ijitLgioal power is also wngbt by udiiiaUc nan^ 
perforuiEd immediAUdy before a hnntiug eipem' 
tidn* (4) Mimotic danou before hunting may alM 
be sympathetie In their purpose; the anlinaJ m 
' bumnu form ralla a victim to the hnnter, and m the 
same Way the real animal will f^l bcueaili bis 
darts. IS) Sometimes inirnetio dance* are per¬ 
formed after a hunt also; their ohi«t Mwm* to bo 
, prutoctiv'o (M* '^Leopard' belowh bke so i^Asy of 
the otiier ccfamonies after ktlling animal*, fW It 
may, borv'ever, bo intendod aometimes a* produettve 
magic, for the onrpoM of increasing the numb^ of 
the aaLmal ana perhaps hringmg to hie ogiun tbo^ 
laid low by tbq huntef. (7) M ith theobj ect of prond- 
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inj? for Iha <loe Lflcrefl^s of the apncl^j eome AmcH* 
can Indian trib» caimie the hnflalej the tucn t&kin;^ 
the pnTt of the quiefl, the Toineii of the fcmalca. 
[S) In miioy of the Ccntiid AoALruJian eeremoiikai 
the TooTemcnte of thq totem bj^ imitikted in. the 
Eeremoniee to iirovido for ltd tlue incrensa. 

(9)' CEinTerGolT> imitnLion of the moveniCEitii of 
tiqimBla juid birda forme a part of seiQD Eiuopeon 
miLTrio^ oeremumM, end Bucini to be htra, a 
rite intended to promote fertility. (10) Where 
immiele ere Baered to e j^od^ mimicry of their move¬ 
ments iB Bq^oiviilent to prayer and actoratioiiT jn-Tt 
in the KBJne o^ey as ^phie representetioe^ of them^ 
(11) The object oi rncBe prayera La- often to producB 
min or wind -or saine other netnml phenamcimii 
asdocietod with the animfUn (nee 'Fiog' beiow); 
poBBililj in ita origin the mimetic dance waa in- 
te&dHl hy ifa ma^Ciel mnirer to prodnce theae cfToctd 
withont the Lnteirenticn of a ^od. (12)- The wear¬ 
ing of animal dtagniBea and unitaCion of animtU 
monementa dnring the chaao have probably the 
purely rationikl ohjofit ot dooeiving the aoiuuu. 

afi. <iF j1J<?£STOSS^ Ohilbrks, Hblp- 

rVL AXiMALS, SW±X-itlIBSN STORIES.— 
tlmcB nfl a totamte jetiolegieaJ myth (Fraxer, Tct. 
p. 3f.), Imt often AS a myth of t^bal origin 
(Hearnc, Niirlfum (kmn, p. 342'; H^Orbignyn 
Vtr^aof, iiL Liebreeht, Gerv. TH^. p. 11&, 

Ziir V^JttL p. I7ff.h etc.)p the descent from aq 
anitnal anceetor ii found all over the world- In 
the aame w'ay atoriss are told of animal birtba, 
which Bometimes axe nmnly etiological inytha of 
the origin of totem kins [Fnucer, pu €-)■ BJid Bome-' 
tlnieB Darrativei of facta belieTed to ocenr at the 
preBeiit day (see ' CrocodiJep^ nnd ch IUf 

212: etc.). In another type of myth, animala are 
Mid to brine the children (Fbf^-fnnp xL 23S, boo 
aim ' Lir ard^below ; J'SASi 7|. 148: ^UenCar, 
0 ^mrrvinyi ii. 321). CorTBBjMndine to the animal 
form of the soul of the denu, wo ha^^ the bfdicf 
that the aonl ef the newvbora child ia in the form 
of air fUBCct (Jfixj. CutA. 1994. 149) or of a bird 
(Skaat and Blagdcn, iL 4), which the expectant 
mother has to eat. The helpful animal fgurea in 
many dfdrcAeH (Hartland, L^nd of ace 

ahw V. GcQDep,214:-^; MacOuJloch, 225-^, eto.J. 
FSoiuetienes animals Hgure as guides in tribal mlgra- 
tiona, etc. (Waebcmagdj Kt. SrAri/ttn, iiL 203 ffl). 
Under thii head we may perhaps clnsa the animal 
norse (Fmer, Pena. ILL 2k); FamellT Citiit, 
p. 443 ; ^p. Ind. Pih. Cam. ]96e-7, p. S2). Con¬ 
nected with the myth of the anbttal anccHtor U the 
awan-maidea atory {Frazer;, Paitf. iv. lOd; ITart- 
land* iSWffioff qT P^^fdan, pp. 255-332, a37-3.'i2; 

xxi, f)2i A\aL Asa. Adv, dci. iv. 731, 
See also ^ Seal 'h 

37- Jfrrixj [ j^tiologica^I—A. great port of the 
mythology of RSTogeB is aimply thuir idea of the 
history or the Univeree, They aoconnt for JiattirBl 
factst beliefs enstomfi, w-nd ntcB by telling what 
aome god ot hero once did, by endowLag all nuturc 
with semibility and Volition, by poeiti^ the same 
Hjonditiona in the heaveuB ua exiBt on the earth, 
and w on- In parllcolar, they aoconnt for the 
existence and peculiarities of animalft by telling 
sEoriefl of w'hat happened in the early days of the 
world. Once men went on all-fours, and plga walked 
like men ; hat aomething feU on the head of a pig, 
and since then they have gone on aU-fouTB and men 
walk upright. 

Tba lii^Hlann irf Eru£l tcdl how UW du;^btvr t>t tbv ITTHt MF- 
pcflE marrinl « ™n wtw bwl thM idtfahil Bbv«L at 

ch^t Uurfl VH DO jjlfhE Dpon tba Mrtti; tlw jctarif wli« 
Mid bar :blbtr Lt, aid lb> hUtm wav Kat ter IL Ibry n- 
crivfd it tn a- nut Mild with hulii, wUeb thir win oa nq 
■coMuab to ofm roidi Iher hwd 4 hv±dns u th^ nut: 1t 

WU dH tioni qI thA ljuccti It n^lib Onrioilly (wirauue ttum: 

thirT opwfd dH DDt, isd atlrht ipmtd om d>A nith. Ttini 
irBTtutw la Ihi IeuaM dhaiifed intd vutnoU lad bLrda; cviiy. 
thins la t£* ilrEC Lsto-ItihMi a wk^Brhuhet bKWBi 4 Jijuu; 


Lbo rihermin lA hll cbUMI tlLFanl IhtO a dach, the AU* rOfiniDl' 

Ibtf i«C'L WtHfl U>t wwuu *4W UiB pidn:!!^ 1^11 bU, -1 

411] [ALar 10 lE|il^t4 alglll- 4ml du.' Thao ihl rutol 4 ihrrad 

aJ ooLtdD, and Hid, * Tm ibtil h« ihi pbEaMut': Rhi-cOfavnd it 
whit« 4ail f«L Hlw rtTlkd iDethtf thread ud madi 1Ji« pftt- 
trldfa TbcM twv Urdi nUL oq* 4t dmwb, tbi ether it -dpih. 
FlOr tbtdr lUiMheiltEBiM Um IhRV HTruUl win duilXMl ibba 
HHoIhxi n et, €tml±M iridienaa, p. 

The relatiene of animaln to man, and eapeciully 
. tJieir sacroBanctlty, are explninod by B$tialofn«u 
, mytha. In MsdagaBcar the Vazinihaa aocotinb for 
thB respect paid to the king£.4hcr by the following 
story - *The Vuzimba acut the klnghshct to visit 
thBir relativea with a message of geod-hyo to th-o 
father and mother,an in lunctlLi'n to send fowls 
and Blieep; when it had fulMEcd its errand it came 
back, and the 'Faximba said that u a reward for its 
biavary and wisdom they w'ouJd put a crown on its 
head and dnaai it in bine by day and by night- 
Morcorer, young kingfishers shomd be cared for, 
and the penalty of death indicted on any one who 
songht ta ktlJ them* (v- Gennep, Tabats^ p. 205)- 
Moro common ia the explanation that the aninnil 
in some way helped an anceator of the kin (v- 
Gennep, piiss. j aeo alw ■‘Owl* befaw)- la KAV- 
Americiv an adventure with the auiuinl ia u proml-- 
nen t motive In the myt ha, Die^nt from the totem- 
Hnimal Beema to be the prevBilmg form of the story 
in the rernainder of North Amcriru (for mtio- 
logioat myths In Africa see; jF’cj/jtfisric, xv. HO; 
nimt^OU, Ijans fa JTaufs [v 44d ; Mercosky, 

p l33n., cfc.); see also 'Eelipso,' 
' Earth-carrier,'' ‘ Earthqnakes,^ etc., above), 

2$. Australia, and America 

It Uthe custom to undergo some ceiemouy, ttsnally 
at the oge of puberty, for the purpose of procuring 
a tutelary deity, which is commonly^ an aniTnal. 
Thia is called iomaq (EBkJmo), nuiniSou (Algon- 
qnln), stfffftuil (C. America), yunf^i (Euahlayi of F. 
.4njs1^3ia)t etc. Among the EskfmoB the bear (see 
below) Beems tO 1*0 the nsnal BnimaL Among the 
Thlinkete a yoneg mjkn goes out and tunets a liT'^er 
otter * he kulfl it, takes out its tougue and hangs 
It ronnd his neck, nnd thoneeforih nnderslandB the 
langnuge of all animals (JAIf xxL 31; Kruusa, 
DU TlmStU-Indmnef, p. 294). Among tho Eaatcm 
l>6n^ each hunter selccta scime animal, mvartAbly 
a camivoroua one P^p. ISOS, p. 307J. 

Elsewhere the initiani has to dream of his medieino 
animal, and oometLmea kilLa it in order to procure 
Home portion of its body as a taluenan ( Frazer, Tof. 
p- 54), In Africa it la tho magiciiui who pruvidci 
Lhe tutelary beSat; in 000 case u blood,bond is 
said to be performed with tbo animal selected- In 
AuafruliA also the UiE^cmo-man Hunctimea pro¬ 
vides the naffual ; somotiiites It Ui acquired by a 
dream. Tho^ ornmal thua brorrght Into Tclatton 
ivitb a man ib naaally sarrouan^ for bini ; if he 
loaaB his talisniaji;, ho carniot get another medicins 
animal (parta of America); the death, of the 
entails the death of the man (Nkomis of 
Africa); in Aurdralia tho i/^ninkti is Mcroc&nct., 
though the totem is not. 

Closely connected with the na/piai U the ' hush- 
Bonl' of ^Ye^ Africa Foeeibly only our limited 
knowledge disguisM iboir identity- A man will 
not loll his * ’boBfa-Bonl animalfor that wmnJd 
entail his own deutfa ; he cannot see It, but leanis 
what it is from u mi^ciun- A ' bnsh-Bonl' is ofEen 
hereditary from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter; aometlmea all take after one or the other 
paront. In Calabar many ora believed to have 
powm: of changing into their tikpan^. l^mcthlng 
of the aome sort is known in Europe, for in l-eelud 
each family bod attached to it an eiitar-/id ^; 
each indivldTial too hul his which to^ tho 

shape of a dog,, raven, fly- etc, [FaJkloret iL 23-7 : 
M^cr, CerrrtflM. Mytk. p.'67)- 

The Rayuol seems to be closely relatod, ou the 
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omB buidj ta the ’flcnl-AiiimAl' {a a1»|^'e]'i. im 
the oLhier, It atwidw tniry near to tbo ‘ familiar ^ jnee 
above) of ths witch, and the ' iFcr-woli^ (ace beJem?). 
It hai J)«ii argned that kin totemi^ ariBea troiu 
the nojvo^, irhlch becomes hereditiuy- tJp to 
ths preKnt no tncQ oI uiliuiAtio nu dhh 

found in coDneKiDiii totemiemi if we exc^t 

aome dottbtftil caaev in Aujtndia (.i/art, 190!^ No. 
8d]. Jfur hai it explained how the totem, the 
descent of ivbioh ia, in AiistTalla, predominantly 
in the femftle lino, has developed from a 
which ia seldam* if ever, poflscseed by wnman or 
inheilted iTom the maternid u.nele. 

^Qflcr to the than, the Idn totem is the 

nacied animal of flccrct Mxieti» (which see), the 
initiatioa ocremmuea of which* it Bhoiild be noted* 
boar a strong resemblance to those praotiacd by 
totem tribe*. Tho nti^l ia the lineal aocsstor of 
the *g«nine’ of tho ^mana^ no than of tbo 
' guide* ’ of modom splritaaliiiUx 

JVjJfJta^Animal naida are ve^ commonly 
us^. and not among primitive peoples only, for 
tbico per cent, of E^hab sumamea om said to be 
dorivod from aniniala {Jacobs, Si-udieM in Eibl. 
Arch. p. ea ; for Indo-Geraianic tburiophcjrifi per- 
Bonal names «e Fick, Grieeftixfu 
poaim). (]) Tribes are niunwJ after animale ; 
tho name of the Aruntas in Central Ao^ralia la 
said to mean 'cockatoo* * the WakalbiirM are tho eel 
people. In America we have tho Dog Eib Indian^ 
who tnucc their dieseent from the dog- In ludWi 
tho Xagas are a serpent tribe. {3J Far more o^- 
moti ia the practice of naming totom kma after 
Atiim ftLR,; It 14 ODQ ot teflM of totcmvini. In 
Australia we have a lone list of Amnta imd other 
totoma in the w'orka of Spenrsr and Gilten (for 
other kins SK Ftatscr, _ (3) two 

sectione into which roost Anati^iaii tnbea are 
divided arc, capeciatlj in the »utb, oftrm named 
after onlmnls, and in particolar after the eagle, 
hawk, and crow. Similarly we have the raven 
and woU phratry amonp; the Thllnkete (eee ala* 
FrazoTi op. cit.). W) Tho intermBJTj-ing claasea in 
AuiitFalia are aWknowm by animal name*; on the 
Annan River they are callw after the eagle, hawk* 
and bee j at Moreton Ray they are n^ed from 
t)te Jiaagnroo* emu, etc. (3) In America tbo age 
claHfica and the ctoa^v connoted occret or daimmg 
Rociettcfl are naro^ after (uiimala j in W^t A^™ 
^ere is the leopard society. {6) In Zaluland, 
poeaihly as a relic of toterobim, the regimeote are 
named after animals j we find similar nomM in 
Welsh hutory. { 7 } Both in jVtnorica and to A^ 
trnlla sections of tribe* arc- named from thEir nrin ■ 
eipal food {ff/o&tw* xxjcl 3S1; liis. SB)- (SI bocal 
divubni of Anatralian tribes have ammo] names. 
These are not to be conlnsel with local totem 
gnmpe. (9) Priests and worebippere are named 
after animaU (nee art. PRIE^TJ. (10) Totem tiim 
in America, and rarely in Anstralia, name their 
roembeia after some of the totem animal- 

(111 In South Africa the chtefs of animol-ti^ed 
^ns bear the name of the animd. (12) Eepwially 
in America peinonaJ name* derived from aminal?. 
eithar for maoleftl pnrMsoi or w indications of the 
choiactere of their bearer!?, ore common. 

In Central Amcriw a child i* nsmod after some 
animal, which is thenoefoTward his nwuaJ (see 
tNagnal' above; cl. JaAr&. Giog. Gw. Rent, liii 
ISCA* (13) As a mark of rwapeet kings and nobler 
te^^ve names of ammal* ns titles of addrt^ 
Coda are naro«l from animals asBociatod with 
them (wo ‘ ♦ Fox,' ' Mouse*), (Jfi) DiviMons 

of the calendar aie named after lunmols in East 
Aala, and children take their names from them. 

* ■’ Kudiac, tho cotistellationa, 


bridegnjorn- (Ifi) The resi^^r of the lost cam. aa 
represcntollve of the corTi'Bpdxit, conceived in 
animal form, is called tho eow, utc. At Euter or 
Whitnmtide, St. Tbomsa's Day, etc., animal names 
are applied to the last poTHn to get up, or to m 
individiial aoiectisd in soms other way ; cJ- ‘fiourk,' 
poiisen d^Avrit. (19) Vaxioua Ramos am knowit 
by oMimid names, in particular * Blimi Man's Bu^' 
(see ^Sacrifice' below). (30) Animal nicknamcfl 
are common in Enrapo, and probably In other 
parte nf the world (Lug. ’.Sociof Orpins, App.). 
fSl) Tlialaat sacaof com, its embodimente of the 
aniinal cam.ipirit, receive anim a l names. 

3p. Oath, Ordaai ..—Just as in mere advanced 
societies it la the custom to call npon tho gods to 
bear witnesa to the truth oi an amertion or to 
ensure the fulMmcnt of a preiaiM, so the sava^ 
rpjU upon hia sacred animal (boc ' Bear,' * Dog^), 
In later time* this la regarded as an appeal to the 
gods, but origiiially tbs animal itself wna belicii’iad 
to punish the perjurer, either by pereecuting liim u 
a ghoabontoml Or by devouring tom os a living ani¬ 
mal. The ptoeedure vajiea. eomatimea the hand 
is Itod upon the animal or pn its skull, sometiroea 
ite bluou is drunk, sometimes the foot is put npon 
its skin. The Bantus of Booth Africa toko on 
OAtb by their the Hercrea W iLa colour of 

tbeir oxsd. In the tHlond of Eibo the oath U 
token by the ChTistmos boar. Oorreaponding to 
tbs oath by animala is a class of ordeals, in 
which the pefson to be ab^lvod exposes biu^lf 
to dangerous bea 0 tB by swimming OCnHS a rivei 
fall of Cftocodilca, or by almilai meorua 
gt. QJffi.vs.—In many oases it U impoaoiblp t* 
pomt out either tha causes which determine Iha 
au><;uraL tharacter of on animal or ihoae which 
make the appearenea of a given animal favonnblo 
or onfavonr^c. Broadly speaking, omen animala 
may be claBHided as—(1) Totem or tutelary animals 
whose appearance ia e^nlvalcnt to a promise or 
grant of ndp to the riec:Ei'ii**r of tho omep* their 
appearance may, however, b* interpreted nufaii'onr. 
ably (Fcomt, Ttrf- p. 23). (.2) The rauflaengera of 
evil ^irits or animal forms of evU spirits, whose 
appearance is equivalent to the announcement 
that a msgiclan IS seeking to do an injury to wme 
ono (Bee ' Owl'). (3) The animal is divine and has 
foreknowledge f by the manner of its api^TanEH 
it shows w hat the fuiura w'ill be (see ^Hawk')- 
(4) The animal is the meAcngcr of a god, who 
sendjs It to LustrnCt man (see 'Hawk'h (fi) The 
animal is peMca.^ of magical ipSnence, which 
toads either to promote or to retard the enteqirise 
to wtoeh the omen is token to relate; couBeqaeiitly 
ite appearance U favoursbk or the leverec. 

Omen.pTins ftnimals are {1) iJwayB of evil 
angury j (2) always of good augui^ ; (3j au^icin^ 
nr (he reveree. (a) according to tlio manner in 
which they behave, or (t) aocntdiiig to the number 
which appear, or (c) according to the octieiis 
augur, wao may change a bad omen into a 
one by magical or other means, e.y, by killing the 
onimm, bj tnrning roniid three timen, by spitimg, 
or by punficatoty ceremoniea. 

«. TossESSiOJf.^A. belief In posMssion “7^- 
mola is not nncommoTl. In New" Qninoa d w ntJd 
that the witch is possevod hy spinte, wbmh cm 
be expelled in the fenn of snakes, etc., jnst like 
any other disanstN TJi 
is regarded as a dLseuw of the eool which 
muoLible by contogioo, or perhai^ns a tond ^ 
poMe.'i&ion in which the souf 
poiMaed by the e^-il prmcipTo in the fo™ o* ^ 
Ekls or r^dlffl. In ^kioth 
believed that they were 

certain anlmsla. and it i* no nneommon belief re 


Tha siinia of the Kodiac, tho cotisteiiatioiis, certain animaia. an“ ■'< . 

ite iS rJS Ster animato (17) Animal name* Africa and Samoa that fXw hv ire 
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growth ^^'lthln the body qf the alTuiider, whidi ie 
ef^ui^cnt tu m kiad of pQa:M.>:^qiix^ Aiaong the 
Amiu niAdne^ is explained u poaMsasauu by anAkes, 
ote., Adtl they hold thet it is c&tued cs|i 6 duiJ]y by 
killing aoine BBcrwiaiict BJiimikl. TbtUf a man who 
kills A cat is lieblc to he pouiasMd by a cat, and be 
can preTEDt thia ciily by eating part of a cat; it is 
called cat jmnlsbiacnt. Then ia also bear pnnisb- 
mept^ dog puniiibnictit, and pimMiiCLiont by all the 
pLber [ii Japan, the obaesfirng aninia] ia 

FE^gardod Ai Lbo phy^L-aJ incarnation of tbs gJilb of 
tbp miffenr^ and ii aaid to leaTC him idler a wbilo. 
In partictilBJ, foxH are held to pon^ people a'bo 
have damaged the holds, etOf* of tfauiT owners; and 
certain families are said to own focea which enter 
the bodies of otfendem canno ihctn to binrt ont 
tbeir criraos. In O'thct parte d(^ are the animals 
used i they are held to go out in spirit form ; the 
body may evEn die in the absence of the Tjri^ng 
piindplo ; if eo^ the spirit enters the body of tbe 
nwirer of Lbc dog:, ^ho la then more powerful thiin 
ever as a magician. Belief in the poGaeasion of 
wirarda being so wndely found-, it is prohahle that 
the atatenient of the Prince of Wied iL lOOh 

that many Anierienn Indiaps believo they have an 
animal in thar bodies, refers to posajaision by the 
medicine animal. Therp are^ however, traces of a 
similar belief in AnstroUa with regard to totemeh 

33 , PowMs avsn Animals, ^ifajrical 
powers over tfao totem ate freir||Uantiy elaimed iiy 
the kin in AnstmlbL, and ooca>.toauy in other 
parts of Lbs World. Mimetic dances (see above! 
are hold to give the same contTol. The eating of 
the dash of in anunil is believed to give power to 
earn discas^ which are often known by tbe name 
of that animal WUnrds and others eomotimes 
daim unniDmty from tbe httoof serpenfs, etc.; in 
BOme COKS this U aaid to be the renadt of inocnla- 
tion at inltiatinn. Sea also * FamilUkr," ' NogmiL’ 

34 . Saprij-^iGS ,—An account of the ori^', fimc^ 
tioa, and tbcorifiS, sav^e and civilised, ol sacriEcn 
v^nll be found in the article on that, sabj act. It will 
aufflee here to enumerate the various eiplanadons, 
real or aienmed. ( 1 ) The oommoneit view is that 
the animal is a gift or tribata bo a god, a mark of 
homage nr of Klf-denial. \2j Prota the facts of 
totemism the theory has been davcloped (Bobertson 
Smith) that tbs animnl killed U really the god? 
Uie object of the Bocridee, oml es^ioUy of tbe fol' 
lowing ritnol meaj, is to le-estewlnh nr KtxOngtben 
tbe tie between tbE god and bln woiBbippera. {3} 
It ifl in fact found that a uavage will kUl and eat 
the animti] god of his enemy (dfitr. Mtff. 16^, 
S&4>: tbia may he exulained on tbe name pria^ 
dpie—the bond estaluiahod by the ritual meal 
preventa retaliation, for an ollianoe hoa been 
entered into, unwillingly but none tbe less eSTeet- 
ively* 14) Starting mnn tbe conception of the 
slain god £ 2 ), it has been onnniied (Frazer) that 
the killing of the eac^ animal^ nn lem than of 
tbe^od, hu for its object tho preaervatlou of the 
Divine life, nmeeivod aa someUnng Apart from the 
living onimiiJ, itocn the pains and ponaltica of old 
age, and fmiiu the weakness to which they would 
reduce the being on wUon strLHgth iba preservation 
of the people, or the growth of tfao cropo, or some 
other importaxit fact, depends. (5) Frum ^1. 
lowii bIpd the mogtem tolem-saerihoCt found as a 
totem rite hi full ocli^'tty only in Ce&trri Auatnlia, 
by which tbe multiplication of tho whimwT |b pm. 
nioted and the species ai the some time desacra^ 
lized for men other than tho totem kin. Dcaacra^ 
Lization secius to have been also one of tho purposes 
of the aacrifice of the com-spirit, although here 
the object may have been primarily sscraJizatioQ of 
tho p^icipauta. ( 6 ) One meona of the expnlrion 
of Evds is the Bc&pegoat (see ‘Scapegoat the 
purificatory oocrifice attain tbe some object by 


killing the animak perhaps fay diascmlaaling the 
mauti of the sanred onimaT, aud thua irOUntGrading 
hurtful inflnenceo. (7) CorrcBponding to (6) ws 
bftve tbe rnagiool teoiifioc iutondod to prodmiq 
direct benedta; the animal rEpitvontatlvo ol tho 
com-s-ptri 1 49 kdlod and ila blood sprinkled, or its 
bonoa Diiaed with the seed as a means of inerHsing 
fertility, (3) Tfao burial sacrifioo is intended to 
provide tbo dead with meani (a) of anb^tence in 
the oihcr world, (i) of ^donce to tbs other w'orld, 
(c) of proving hui e^hly status in the other world, 
etc., or to purij^ the flvuig from the dangora of 
moumeTO. (S) The draficatory HbcriScc provldcB 
(a) the iudi^idual with bU wayuof or individual 
tutelary epirib; (fi) a building witb a protecting 
apilit t (c) a frontier vritL a guardian spirit, etc, 
(JO) We have, fnrtbort the inGpiratlumi] eaciifiEm, 
where the priest drinks tbe hluod of a victim in 
Order to procure obaeadon by his god. (11) In 
the moaKi^sr sactifico, an animal u killM that 
it mav ^ as an envoy to tha duad (see ‘Bear,' 
^Turtloj^ete:]^ The simple food saorinee must of 
courae bo distinmushed firoin this. (13) A oommon 
flitiolagical explanation among the ancients was 
that an animal w'ds killed bocause it woo tbe 
enemy of the god or hod in some way injured 
him. 

Vftrioira fomw of sacrifice axe found. Tbs rictim 
may be Hlaughtered, bnent, tbrown over a prsci- 
pioe or from a heigbi, immurEd or fauiifld ; bo 
tho» mod» may be added tho setting fiM of tho 
bird or auiuial (see ' ^Icapegoat'}. Tbe skin uf the 
viotim may be pnt on an idol, used fur a eaerod 
cloak, bung upon a ttee, cte, Tbu fiosh k fre¬ 
quently eaten: or pari may bo eaten and part 
bnmt or faurioa. Special care is frEquontly taken 
of the boue^ Tbe priest someElmea arrays him^ 
self in tlie akin or maak of the hnimal lu » ^cri^ 
hoed? if tho oocrifice is that of tbu aniruri-god, 
tho priest thoioby asdiEuilateo bimsell to bis god, 
and by putting uu the Divine cbataCter sanctifies 
himaalf for his task. In any case^ tfa.Q donning of 
the skm and mask may be regarded as a rite of 
sacraliution, fitting the human being for contact 
with divine things. Not only so, but the priest is 
actually called W the name q_f an anlu i jai. Tbe 
woTohippem of S^nsiou Artemis w'ere ' king bees,^ 
the prLOsteaaaa ot Demuter, Ib^uOutpine, and the 
Great MoLhet, and pueeibly tbooe of Dalpfa-4 were 
‘ beea^; tboiiu of Dodona were * doves'; youths, at 
iha Fpheeian festlvaJ uf Poseidon were balls'; 
tho girls at the Brauruaian fciitival were ‘ beats' 
{^Fraxor, Pout. iv. £23). In Laconia the priests of 
Dcmeter and Koie were rwkH {d« Visser, tjoKter, 
p. IGfi). 

1h Ihti eoaaexkn Buy be B(itk»d hhds tselS moiivctadvrltti 
th« [una Q< ^ BLiad: Kvt* lloJT.' AJJ oror Huiupo the (uss Is 
ksewa b; tba bsmes oI SBlnia!i rPattHon, sH. m ‘ ts (Ive nuncs 
thnv xf*Gn arid Guckoo (Jbv. do Trad. P^ip. llL SUL beoeoB 
(Mazpihiu y tebms, Jfxkt, p. iPJv iIiHfi (Uniubd p. ta*>t 

WFvnwk iFboot, PWtUtr*, p, Si); lbs auos " bllEid n^-' Is «1 h 
ftHiDdi in InJii,}. TIh In tfa* Mkidh Afvi won Eiwks, 

u ouy bs SHB In ^Unlit's Sparta a»rt {‘OMUnta. uid fre msj 
oeitsii^ Infer tbsi ther won tbv iBuk ol tbtaalms] by w1h«b 
nouH Lbs i^aus wu loaowo. Tbs slffiuflmwG Of tlvias fsCLS ti 
■•M wfam wa dlwrTtr that tb* iHwtdurs Id tbs (mbs «f 
' QUad Mail's BulT' li ptsctely Uut Bf rasav pooM-lv irtiMziini, 
in which oecSi^ csUl ria., srs klUte (Fo^&rfv, xL ESI tL\ II 
DSaOML, fanwsrer, be- iWDOiid thst tho IHUllG V S DEiw ^IS. 
lion dI ritnsli In wbich ssl-nistii us pwrniw4 for U wu not te 
cjtlWnn «]ly ttet It wh playsd or psrfctRMd Id tbs Mkldfs 
Afm Id Lbfa oetiDSidaD It iteold piA te iTFcrldoksd ibsl In 
^■rim Loom tlw iHpuU secls^ ilDti kd«ard lUn slim Lbey 
ssln s hamsD irtetlm far ipcrlnri [fiiptfilar, P. Wk 

la thk cufv bowsrsr. Lbs bubui vtcUm ms7 Isksa Lbs 

pIsDs Df s Icppsnl; tbs Inpsnl bontin sf Lbs Gold Oosst Ukv^ 
wist dmi lilts kD}Whls snd iTnUi| 4 ^ ibclr sutWis wbsn laqr 
bavs kUhd «w (m ' Lecpsrd'y 

As to the priority of human or animal sacrifices, 
no uoncrsl law coo bo laid dow'n. On the ono 
hond, we find in Central Australia the ritual eating 
of the totem, and this is certniniy not derived 
from any antecedent human sabridoe. Ou tbe 
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othea? luuiii, Sodj ftli» in Aiuitmliii, m WrtrLuMiy 
of child fiacriliw in wmneiinn witli the inilindon 
of Uic mngidiLn, where tbn piiorily of aimniu 
sncfiSce bln the liighest dejjree iranrel*bJfl, In 
Aj!l 0 rira tliB rittl&l Hillinip; the inciUdlD'O wiiinjkl 
(Me * Nagnil 'I, u tbe MJatraJ feafcnni of the iniii- 
liticni ritfij emmot he reaerdei anjlbinE but 
primitive. JJut lbs hnraan aacnflcai nf Meiieo 
iwm to bo eeoondery in their nature, due, poajubjy, 
to a Bcmeity of doiuo^tic anLmnla, How hu tho 
ncricuitui^ BaetJlioft of n t'fcwneea 

con be regnnlBd as priniltive it b difliettlt to wy; 
the ides of the anlmsl corn^ffpirit was cwleinly 
known to Iheco. iind the LnlloenoB of tanDibniiisni 
nuvy li&TD dttemiinad. a traniiion froin nnimal to 
human feacithce, if indeed infld not at the (Wtaet 
hrinn abont s practice of bnman ucrifice. boro, 
ea in Africa and the East Indies, the encrifice la 
frtjduentJy of the ebaractet of an offering to a 
dead man, we have no reason to argno tlmt one 
form preo^nd the other. At the aoino tiine_ we 
cannot alHnn that thtae sacrificesw^ the ori^miu 
form in tbow regiuna, Tha qnaisiion b in most 
cases insoluhie. „ - j 

3 S. ScaJ'EGOA.t* — Dbeaaes and mfluanoes 
nra ttunoionly conceived by sayaga and barhainua 
peopltis as pemans, often aa npinta; and as a loRioal 
coo^uenco they l»td ibatit b pt^ble by miilAUa 
mesne to ex pol or otherwbe render iorwrmns ril the 
iUi with which they tra from time to time afilieriML 
One mHtjLOd of doing iw b to ennso them to cnl« 
the body of an animal, or somoiini^ where the 
pcisunsT form of the evil infinencos la «» oinpha- 
Sied, to load them upon the aninial, and dnye it 
from the ueighbcmrhtwd of human habitatJODL 
In India the ecape-ammal may be a pig 
l^ltslA, the smalfjwK goddessj, * goat or hnl^o 
(for cholera in Benw), or a cock (for cholero junonji 
the PatariSt and, in b^t epidemics, in Berar}: and 
it b notnworthT that the hndalo, goat, or ooek 
must he black (as the vehicle oI \aina, the god 
of death]L In many cases, moreover, the wape- 
rknimal becomes an actual etunifioe, as among the 
Hill Bhotiyas, wham once a ymr, in honeur of the 
village god, a dog is intoxicated with bl^g and 
spirits, and then beaton and atoned to doath, so 
that po disease er mlsfoTtuno may visit the village 
during the year (Crooke. i. HI f., i6&'Ij4h 

Wb»a tlw PliMM rf IhB Oi!iu«» bflUd a saw bat, » 
lUrt tbit It troccoplEil ty u ipWl wl» mtwL h oUodevo 

bran It b poOUldt ror dwm ta pontwiaii of Ojetr 
abodo- Tt«y wptnra «nu Hnl, bv tmUmm “IJ- 

WHO hop m IwTu, and ph» [tiCMM tlw tliroluM, 

ag u m ibi iplrit fram 

fj.BLllT Hn.ni^ ttWticulllitnr *^^1 UCDIK* tbt BTU ipirtV, it 

IbW eaJ«itN»a to liav* tb* tut t It canwt fw ara L» pw 
of th» touaji, wsi ii oiai»Q*d to enint IL TI» Hjfail, tuftmcil 
bT IIm □edw and sonttwon, itnifEtai w^iMn Iti coyfring' o* 
Imvh : lln niftvwiHato ■.» oQHmd ty ui glu trtmua | 
at thn pMifief' DoiDwiit »ta •*!* It hw aad fairwiU fl»w »t toU 
met'd lato tlifr loKft. The Wd HMikie ™ □! JM rc«T^ 
and our^ iwar th* ylrtt. jTw rfn Jfpiuif, USES, 
U. SU ; tor aLEnUu ewt nn i au GJ* lit UW 0.> 
floDMtiBtn II it biM iqUlckin u toaka bnaffW Ql aalmalR 
IitfiMd HiJ njlHf Hi-ina aolituila: in OU Qklatar U» pipu!^ 
of ifatMti or ilovita b callad ittwi; ruda bnagra ®I em o odi tet . 
iMftiaitla, Pta. ™J]«I: fuMten. a™ idaeri la CbA atmln Jual 
^ m Wghtafl tbi tbn lEOj^ m* 

K^thjxi™ Into liM rtvwffiDldJB, OtlaS^ti- tif: KtitchbiM^ 

riBjnT-Miwp, O'Ite)- SotailJiBiatbaiiOi^npoaibadWiwBidii^. 

ahuT- Lba Hindu nvannfw fat Uu tet 

to bs" U«»r«™l riaa n< Uie ptofl* 
fow MOOr n»fn «wi^ which UHB UUtM 
*!■« plwe wM ippSiitrf Ih* Brtifliaa (ShWin Aai^a, UL 

^'^hare b a Europeao cniitom of hunting the wren 
ond other onimib. nimally in the winter aeaso^ 
and esi^chdly about Chrwtmaa at which time the 
cipablon of evils among peoples of lower ctdtum 
ILH^IV tokos plact The wrqu and other anim^ 
which Qtram in iJ^iase customs are oomel^cs amply 
f<et frto iRolliuidi cif. |L 297 j J o/iaititjui^ vi, 
lEj etc K If' ^1^ imptwhabls that one of theid^^ 
at tiio bottom uf theprocriM b ihflespnbiiiaof evib 


(/X iviL 238 f.J. It should bo observed that a 
frequent foaturo of theso popular cuBtema ia a pro^ 
j' ^l mn in wliich the wren or other animal ia carriiid 
reuni] the vill^ or town. A nirniiar prattice jue- 
viiJod in Dabonioy (jl/br. Caih. 188S, 1071, where 
every three yenra the ser;ient gukl Danbe was carried 
round in a. hammock, hb bieams killing do^ piga, 
and fuwla DU thwr way; this ceremony ^ tinry ex¬ 
plained ac intended to rid the couimunity of Its 
fils and dbeasca In thediunting of the wriin and 
riitillar enstoma the striking nt tho animal with 
sticks, etc;,* U A prominbint fcaiure j tbb nppeani 
to be tbft method by which the lins and evil# of 
the cuiumnulty are pnt away. In Bombay the 
Mliam celebrate the Ihiftwrah festival, at which a 
young baffslo ia Mt free snd jnireuod, ('(wb of hb 
pumera striking him with bis band or somewBaptin. 
The effect of this ceremony is held to be to make 
the the bearer of tiie dna of eA'nry i^recm 

who touichet hiro iQlobui, iviL 

36. SKUI.Lt EwkClung back lo 

classical timea, and Li the present day extending 
for beyond Eurcpcfin Umita, u the custom of hang¬ 
ing np the okulb of slain aniniahi, or euuietimes 
their jawbones. The head is often leiiprded m the 
Btjat of the mnl, nJid in the East Luiiies tUb b the 
reason (riven for preserving tli* jawbone * probably 
the Eskimo custom of preserving the hemb of erab 
hiui a Idea at itw hoBO- ^lorc coniiiicaiLy the 

huad b putnp La a field or a vineyard as a taliKmiui 
to keeji off evil inllnenccs; in the same wav', alter 
a bean-hontmg expedition, tiie headl nf a Luceros 
(see htdowji b put up u a defeneei American 
farmcre freqnenLly fOMtcn the akulls of hoTBca or 
cattle to bams aud other onthouinfl* although the 
object io indTclj deeofTitivft, Arudjiji oat of 
thi hbb of the slaiU, which ll4ld its cenntotpMt in 
Europe, wts liaJ the practice iof carving hort-4s' and 
other heads on the gahli* (fofi'fcms, xi. 332. etedp 
hot herei aguin tlieir magicid signiJicaJlCfl «ems to 
have bce^ouU In the atiddle Ace# the Westda put 
up a sktill w'heu there was a league among the 
catriCj hut in modem dap the practice b reUw 
to burj it t from tlkfl fltoTitM of tlvs Toii'iviii oi thfl 
dlBcaae when tho ikull Is dug up. it b clear that 
the idea now b that the phymab ouried; the same 
Idea b found in India. ^ afcuU is Hraetlmes 
imiiortant in rilaal (swo ‘Bbcn’), 

h. r4jB6\—lieflpettfortntcmsorothorwnTeaanct 

maybe t^hown pcaitively or negatively^ The 
syatem ol iirohihitiuna hy which reoipecl b bhcViTi 
negatively b commonly called ialftt. It b very 
etneiwllv forbidden to kill the animal (Frucr, IW. 
u 9; FohWore. xL 239-242 ; and bdaw, past.). U 
may nut be eaten, even if killed hy another pereou : 
or in noma crbos even touched, savesomeriineB W 
th-e Duthi. In Sontb Africifc it is held 

to be unJucky to (vee the tiboke (tabued noim^i, 
Bfid in many cases there b an objection to n^ng 
the ordinary name of ati onimoh ^metiiuea it is 
forbidden to imitate the voice of an onunid or bird; 
ill b often accounted unlucky to keep it in or 
the hooBft The egga of binhi may not be Ukc^ 
and there b a atrong ohjectLen to the uj» of tPa 
fcflthen of certain bird# in making feather b«3i 
The penalties for violation of thpe talma, 
are, of cuutbc, atsldorn found oionitdiJj^ <^jiiplefoJy 
in any oud area or in the oasn of n 
are varioL It b a common heli^ la 
the harrying of a robin's nest w pun^™ y 
araidflSlto the offEnder, usually the broking of a 
bone. Of Dihcr Mrds it b said 
them u killing father or mother ^ 

injuTT dene to a imtrosaact aJUfmal is bcli^rt to 
hi fSowed by m-luck or sicknoss in the f^ily nr 
Siong Seattle. In the Con,m a™ 
that Die women of Die kin will mbeiuTy ff' . 
birth to nn i""^^ of or die ot 
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Burac drtihlial dven^i U Oi tot^m iknitniil tn 
XisprMy, miuLniK^, de^th by li^taingT wid vB.TT.qii» 
diseaMst BTfl unoag oth^T ftedAltiflA for diira^cL to 
fiw^tod axdm^iL Jn ^nmoit tka aacr&j wka 

thought to take dp ita dbcdo ia tha man who brake 
the tabu protectinc Ui aad tbtis kill him; a ' mai] 
of the tmtls * would not object to helping a friend 
to cut up a turtle, hut would take the pracaaLlon 
of tying a bnndi^ ovei his mouth, loot an unibr^ 
turtle fihould Blip down his throat and causa bis 
dMth- 

No flhjup distinction r^an be drawn betwaen sacred 
and nTiclBan animals. The mere fact that au 
animal is the subioct of tabuA ia Lndecisivs. 

IfajTHt-iitbit. — It bv^ oa memiB follows that all 
tabus are an indication of respect for the animal 
whose njune ia aroldecl. In the ca^^ of daugntnus 
or deatructiTe aTiiinai* the tti>e of their name may 
haws the resali of Bummoning them, just us the 
use of the namo of a deEid man calls him. Various 
words are forbidden among fi^ermen ^ but it may 
be that it Is nnluckr for seafaTing folk to mention 
thinp connected with the iand, jnefc as the EsldmH 
think that land and sea animals must bo kept 
apart in oooking. Or it may be that tho naming 
of an animal or diih will wam it that it is being 
pnrmed. Or the words may h^ for some reason, 
of ill omen. See Tantr. 

3$, T4.TCr^ /■JJA’J'j RBLOIItS, HSFORMATrONS,— 
In America and New Goinixa totem kin!! froimentlj 
bear their totom tafued on their bodies iFraKSTi 
Toi. p. In South Africa (u&. a 2) teeth are 
knooked out m order that a Teflemblance to oien 
may bo produced. In British Colombia the tnatem 
is pointed upon tho face ((7Jahiv, IfM), In 

South America some of the tribn nf Enudl fata 
thdx faces so »to reaemble birds (Spii and Martins, 
p, iO^h w'hieh they re&peot and moium 
for when they iMe. and into which they believe 
that they pass at death (von den Steinen, iVdfur- 
votkim, p. 5121. Califo rnian Indians burned 

their into their flesh, jost as the Indians 

of Canada tatned theirs [Knuer, S5). In Africa 
^me of the tribal mirks, probably in raised pattern, 
aro intended to make the wearer resemble a lion 
or a panther t?bur dtt Jlfbnffi!, IS&l, L 63K Soma 
Hlndn tatn marks, which are, for the most part, 
rostricted to wamMJh am intended to represEut 
animalE, but they are rolected merely according 
lo thodjEsire of the person to be tatued, and, bhough. 
perhaps originally tatomiatlc, aro now rogardtsd 
simply as urnamedtaJ (Crgak>s, iL The 

totem mar k in Ammica and the tribal mark in 
Africa an »metimss emblazoned on tbe property 
of the totem kin or' of tbe trilu fFrazer, cw. eii. 
p. ; ToHr dv Afonde^ Ix. In AustraJla the 

tribes of tho Uppw Darling are said to carro their 
totems on their Bhields(Fruer, p. 30), The wizard 
fr^ncntly hu animalB carred on hie wand or 
painted On his dre^ieii 

TosatiB, —Huntera frequently cut out the 
tongues of ftlsio aninLalii, and the tongues are eaten 
as sacred food. In folk-rtales the test of the toqgaea 
is A frequeut means of deciding between two 
cl ftim antBL Tho tonguo of the saotiheiEj victim is 
Important, and in Bohsmis fox's tongno is held to 
confer lbs gift of sloquenco. In N.W* America 
the shamnni? wear otter and «gle tongnea round 
their necks a« a means of acquiring Enperrmtuml 
know lodge. In pmtkular, on otter's toumie ie held 
to eohfer a knoude^e of the Language of all iiuuti- 
mjitc objects, htl bit^r bRnsifl, aud h\'ing creatures 
(Golden /loUffh\ iL 421,42S ; vf- Krause, Die T/inkH 
Jfiifinner, p. gS4). The shamanistlc Tattles contain 
the tongue iTiori/ carved on them ss a rule in this 
port of America, Bud simil ar flares have been 
lotmd iu the Facido (A!ni«. jffep. uur. £tAn. 16fil- 
18S2, pp, 111-11:2). Tongue masks are recorded in 


New Zialmui {Parkinson, diutnud, pp, 93,12S ; sea 
alBo FrohanitL?, l^ef^nnsL'A. p. 199 ). 

40 . TOTBJUlSXr —Under ocdicory evrenmatanoes, 
totemiini u a reiation between n (n^np of haman 
beings ami a species of animals, cWocterized by 
throo main features i fl) the assamption by the 
totem kin of the nojoe ci tho animal; {^) tlie pre- 
hibitton of the intoimarriago of penious of tbe ebjus 
totern name ; {3) rsspoct paid by eve^ member of 
the totem kin to tbs totem anu^. Each of these 
features Is liabls to defonnatiaiD; wo bnd totem 
kins which respect an animal other than their 
eponymous one; kin exogamy becomes local exo. 
gamy or disappeoTB altogether; tbe totem animal 
& eaten rltuolly or otherwise. Other featurei! of 
tatonilsm are prewnt only oeeasloiiaUy, and their 
alwonco in no way iuvallidatcB the totcruic ohsjiacter 
of the relation. More Bspecially in America the 
oonnsxiDn between ibs kin ami the *Tiim*l is 
explain^ as one of dcaoent, the animai ■ometimes 
having united itsalf to a human being, eometimea 
having tnuisformoil itself into the ancei^tor!! of 
the kui by a gradual process, and so ou. But it 
must not be enppoecd that totemisio eixiits or has. 
eitstod whereYer WO find a myth of descent from 
an auimsl {see^ ‘Myths of AncBstors' above). 
More eapeoiuy in AastraJia the tutem is hold to 
aid his kinamon by omens or in other ways, Con^ 
veraely, in Central Australia, tho kin j)erfcrni 
magical rites to promote the mcroaae of tbe totem 
speclsa; traces of magical iuBuenoe over the toteni 
are found vlsewhoro ; hot it doss not seem legiti¬ 
mate to assume that all oaaca of ma^cal influence 
of this sort ore totomio iu origim ^metimoo tho 
kin indicate their totem by tatniug or other marks, 
BOmstlmes hj deformatieuB, or by the mode of wear■ 
lag tbe baiTj or by their dresff. 

In determining the totem of a child, kinship ia 
tunaUy reckoned through the mother. On tbe othtu 
hand, the nanul courauat marriage is for tbe fciuajo 
to remove to the basl^d'e house or dutrieh The 
result of thin is that the kina in any area are (l) 
intenniTigled, and { 2 ) continually chonguit^, Mr'horo 
the parent from whom the child takes its totem 
uontinnas to reside in hia or her own district, thn 
tendsney is for the totem kina to bpoomo localized. 
The result of this ia that certain animals sxe 
respected in certain distrids; in this way perbapa 
originated tho local cults oF Kjmtt, Tribu respe^ 
for the tetem of the oblef, and nneestor-worship 
are alw paths hy which totomism may have been 
transformed, 

Totomistic tabus do not differ markedly Ln furm 
from thooe connected witb other sacred animals; 
they may Lhsrefors ho dealt wfth tugGthUT in this 
artime {eee ' Tabu' above), 

faz /ofefjVi — A peculiar relation exists iu 
AuatnUia between the two sexoa B,ud two sp^es 
of auiuiala which might better be termed ' animal 
hrothen and deter^ It » found from South 
,4uatralia os for as Briebnne, and tlie ommals thus 
related to the men and women aie lixnrda, uw'ls, 
bets., emn,wrens, snperb warhlon, and goatonokeni:. 
Although the lif^ of a man or woman ia believ^ to 
bo bound up with the life of <me of these animals, 
and although they ana in consequence jealously 
protected hy the sex to which they belong, oa u 
prolimiiiary to maTriage it is the cu&tom among 
the Kumais for cno of tho ' animal relatives' to bs 
killed hy the opposite sex (Golden liL 

41 . FjlWiTdTfO.v.—Tn tho ancient world a number 
of minor deities, especially cooneoted with vegeta¬ 
tion, were believed Co pcKsesa animal or Hini-animal 
form. Not only were the bull and goat closoly | 
associated with IHony-sns, but Pan, the^ SatyuK 
and the yauna are espodally asKwiated with goats 
{see belowk The ordy explanation hitherto sng- ^ 
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dI tlua comnnion in tbut the goftt natar- 
Slly ’tfindem in the foraat hro^’^ 

: tender ehocta ef tr«*, «i tb*t the Biiip^ which 
so holdJy approprietea the pitiperty Qf (he t^- 
spirit CAn he none other that! tnat spirit in houily 
[ form. Fiaier bu explained the Mremoniw mr- 
fonned at various periode in tha spnng m intepded 
in part to proiPDio the growUi of TOgetation by 
Irilliiis the oW. and therefore weaht apuit o* 
nrevieiis yeUn, leplMirg' hira by a more yqutnnil 
^ fm4 vigorons repti^icntfttivc, Manv ot tJneM ■C’ftrc- 
monifti ara performed durfug Uifl Caraivol or at 
Mld-Lcnt: BJtncme tlifl animedH wtict appMi at 
that period are the hear effigy]* the the 
. tmat. the wolf, etc. Bat thaso ceremaiuea seem 
'to have had anothor parpose too.--'tlmt of tha 
expalnon of evils,—» tliat ws caimat, iiioDtify all 
the animals that bo appear with the epmt of 
TecetatioD. In the aaine way vanoua anlioius 
(the aquiirel* fox, cat* ett) are thrown ^to tlie 
bonUreB at Easter or other perioda of the ywr, 

_rrftzer pays m * charmsk It la hftxdly 

legitimate to regard thwe » » rtpresten^- 

tiva of the BOirit of vegetation, m Cmoa the 
gpijits (uo bul'shapod (do tfrooti Sti- 
STSh 

42. TFaMIL—I n Greece^ Poeaidon and river 
ceneTtaiy ecom to have beco wpo^ved nnder 

Die forni of bulla IJBS xJt. 136* 1 ^). The festival 
of Foeeidon wis called Jai/jw^and his pneete ^^e 
termed • hulls* (do Viascr, 

In the north of Europe, dd Iho other hand* tho 
horse *wms to have h^ considered, a more R^prO‘ 
prlato farm for the god of water (seP Htpo : e/. 
yo/JMort. V. 1IBK In South Africa and An^ia 
the form attributed to watenmeniteis is that ot 
the aerpent («o belowj. In India and Eart^ 
Asia the conception uf a dragon replocea that of a 
Berpent s we find tmtes of the same idea m EuTopn 
i in the story of Pcrsetia and its many variant*. Sm 

‘ also ^Dr^n,''Serpont.' , ^ 

43 . The belief m wer wolves la 
r^aneet^, on the one band, with the jathologn^ 
condltUm known aa lycanthropy, m which m« 
sufferer hcliavee him^lf turned into an ai^al i 
on the other, with the belief in twfftiais (i« ^‘kove). 
fauiilinrs and tulolary epuita which «rv‘o,the 
human beings who can secaro their 
Uorreapondlng ho thees two boutcm of the belief, 
there are two different forms of it. In the nnit 
plaoe the imn is concenlved to putoffhja own form 
and assume that of the animsJ—in Eufopa mo« 
commODly the wolf, sa the last dMgernns animal 
to be exterminated or to survive in the wem end 
acHith, This traiucfenoation may Iw temporary or 
pcns^iuiMit, nfl-Diy bo tins to g - n ti n g lin n jj in Q^Pi to 
the of the tranafonn^, or to aame 
procedure such as the drawing on of a wolfs sl^, 
OT to eontegion* aoch as eating food left by another 
wer wolf- In the sefiond place* it may he simply 
the Bpixit of the wor-man which undergoes the 
change* bifl bi^y being; left torpid at home; nr, 

to another form ol the belief, the wer- 
mimed is simply hi* servant* and tho mm hiniBtilf 
coes on with his ordinsiy oocupations whde it u 
on the prowl j bis life, however, dejtends on its 

"^I^Euxope the wer-wolf ia suppeaed to upm 
his victim like erdinary wolves. In the East 
Indi« ihe ptoceduro ^ the wer » mote 

cempUralod He attacks eoli^ mdind,^, who 
forthwith b^mo drowsy. Thereupon the wer- 
I^MHnmea his own ^ vwtim, 

eats his liver* and puts the body togethi^ igau. 
There are various agnahy which a wr-wolf can bo 
rec^gnited* and oidcaU are preisml^ fer diMover- 
inc ^ The wiT-wolf is, as m the form of a 

U^g mm : hufc wmetiinte the dead are believed 


te return in anunal form (aeo * Senl.oiiiinal' above) 
and profitiBe the same art* os wcr-wolves iifopcr. 
A mcihod of burial ia prescribad in Celebea for 
pis Venting the revival of the dead wer man. The 


wer-wolf as furm of the dead i* closely conuectedi 
if not identical, with the vanvplte In Bome of iLa 
fomifk See aim 'Nogual*' '■Totemkui* above. 
See LYCASTHiwjpy. , 

as, rAHTtCUi-AR Axi3f£l^^ — Ant.— W ti learn 
from Greek wrilera tliat mts were worshipped 
in Thes^y j the Myrmidons revved them and 
riaiined descent from theiu (de VUser* Gpif^ir, p^ 
157 : Img, ii. 107). In Bahomey and Porto 
Neve, aute are recorded aa the mesMUE^^** *^ 5 ® 
serpenL-god iJonlB (dfirr. CnfA 18Wj i3-2]. In 
danim. Now Gainea* it is beUeved that a aewnd 
death niter the llrnt ia pMibk. iu which caw ih* 
sonl becomes an ant [^ucAr, Ji. 

1607, 82). ’VVa lind in Cornwall the belief that 
anta are tho sonls of unbaptired ehildten (FiJ v, 
182), In France it is held that it brings lUdu^ te 
destroy an nriVs neat (EteUond, FVum*, iv, 2719 . 
The ant » fed hy Hindue end Jains on certain 
davfl^ and is regarded as ajsac^tcd with ihs bouIsi 
ol the bJeaicd dead (Cmoke, ii. Sbd}. 

In South Araeriiyi and California one mode of 
initiation was to allow the hoy or girl to bo stung 
hy ants {Goldm Boagh\ iii, 3J5); it is W to 

tti&ko t-h pi-rt IjiTiipk jind LUipiLrt l 

submit to it in order to acquire flkiU tlia 

blow.tube (/A/viLL 22l). The Athapuscaa Dcg- 
lUhs believed that the gift of prophecy wm ac- 
qnited by oetretly putting an ant under the akin of 
hand (Franklin, StcoJid Exmttition^ P- 
On the other hand, fcha Arontaa hold that a medicine 
man mnst net go near the nest of the bniU-degont. i 
for if ho were oitten, he w'oald lose hia power for 
ever (Speucer and Gillen* A'af, Jr. p. In 

Bulgaria and Bwitrerlond, anta are rfgwded a* ei 
bad omen (StraoBE, Bufyaim P‘ : ifcAvi. Arefu 
ii. £16). The EathoniaiiB regMfd them os of good 
omen iC«f. Etui. Get. Sehrificn, 3so. 3. p. 2&) i wd 
lor tlae Hutula njd ants art lucky, black unlucky 

^*^S^^oiSy'tho ant hot aim the anthill ia thn 
object ol suPEtetitions obearvouces. Tho Juang* 
tike ao oath on an ant-hdl* and the Khamaa um 
it os an altar (Mitt. CatL 1&&7* 3®, 360). At 
Poona a dance round an ant-hill is port 01 a 
relicions ceremony [Btsr^bay Gat. xviii. L SB3). 
In WcBt Africa* ants’ neste nrci re^rded by the 
Snsus as the rewdenca of dtmoui i;\V intertottom* 
Sierra L. L 2^). EEsowhErt they are brought mt* 
eodneiion with the booIs ol d^ du^ I&rtlan, 
BiJifer* p. Ifil), la Spnth Africa the bedira of 
children ate buried in ant-hills Umt have been 
earavated hy ant iiaters 0 / £^p< e/ ^ 

Eape, 143). In the Sndiui it is believed that a 
hyana-rnaa awnmea his animal form at ^ “dj 
ntet xlil 167), For mylj^ “d 

of the ant Bee de Gub^atia* 7oof. tL 44 tf. 

Asa —The Romans believed that the J«i™ 
ahipped the a® (Tac. Ann. T* In. 4; Diodor. 1 ^ 
148 rS. Keinanh. Vulta, 1 . 342; Rrai^, m 
U* Si22-234). In Greece at the pre«nt ^0 
pa^nia are believed to have a.s-‘« I ^ 

^plfl believe them to be d«ws who y™'P^ 

■R* M/rickh.1^ 

in'SviirttemlMig 

wooden am in a cellar >3 ^le iji.. 

ti. ’ill**" 

'ui'Jt l?e SUwi«i« He 

the^ on which Silen^ 

mi oM down a precipice tis* his TepTraentaUve [PluG 
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dt ijt, ti 0^, 30), Tbe Ai^cnLina an i» 

at the cmv« df ih? aaii^tdrj! of a pcrwOQ A^aiiiift 
vhcim tJiDy ha^'fr a cLftim, in tliu boli^f that ii their 
claim is not jatisfiod, tfao soul of such aowston 
'Will pas inEo an am (Baxthausea, Tr^ntbi«f:a*iai 
ii In pui^'^ tii Bermanv, cbildren am Mild to 
Dome from the ue'a poud (Maziiihardt, 0«rm. 
ifuiAcn, p. ill). At &f[irt it is the cioititoiii to 
aell eaitUenvsre images in the slum of donkey 
«t AH aunxinJ fair p. il4|l. In i\fai;dovjat 
CaUbriA, and Portnj^, wi awV hceJ in a moana 
of avertmc onl or tfie influence of the evil eye 
from the nelds nr oTChard-n IRollamk -iFoitrt^ Iv. 
Ipl I Trade, H^idmUatm, p. 210 ; vilL 

lih ^ear hleinlngcn tha lost atrolie of Lhn reaper 
waa mid to kill the barley, or lentil asa, just 
aa in athnf parts other animals are re^idea as 
incomntioas of the com^eplrit jUaupt'e 2^eiitcAr^ 
f:D. liL SSOAh 

Prominent among medverinJ. featiTals iw the 
fitt <iea4ni!W or/«fa mifuiria (Chamberu, M<diev<d 
Stayt^ i 30$,. 331 fC i Ztr. ifw Alpenucnfiafi 
nviiL 135-IWh and there are tracea of the per- 
formers wouriog aas ma/ikH (ChmabeTai qp. eil, 
p, ^2). It boema probable that in ^ita of ita 
eccleauurtical oasociationa it aimpir a popnlsr 
festival of Ehe aame natnie Oa the * white hofsa ' 
{Uto. nut. Jid. jtxaviiL 334) end othur edatoms, 
the existence of whkih far Wk in th$ Middle 
Ages ia well attostod by eMlestastical fulminatiimB. 
In the preuDt ease the aaKxdatiDn of the ua with 
Palm Sunday made it posHible for the Cniurch to 
throw a veneer of ndigion over the pagan rite. 
In Augstmrg in the Ifith eentury a wooden aas waa 
drawn thron^h ths struts; jAlms were threwn 
down before it i a priest prostnited liimaelf and 
waa beaten hj anothei prieat; and the first polna 
to be caught op waa clw In magical enremoniea 
^TiL &!),_ Many of tfaese ealDbraticms 
are kept np imolEciilly at thn prosent di^ at 
variomi timee in. the apriing — mid-I^ent, Fhlm 
Snnday, Konter, Whitsuntlda (TradifioAi vi. IP7, 
£16; imtvTrIn, H. L 163; fCeLaEberg-E^riDgafeld, 
F^tt. Juhr.pfut. t Vtdksk. H£ 307, Iv, 33), 

The ass auio appears in cannailan with St, 
Nicbolaa on Dec. 6th, and in Zng children on thia 
day car^ round a wooden ub'b head 
AreAU, L 5lh In Gruons the oi St. Nicholna 
iji said to owry off the children and throw them 
down ajTecipiDei (j!J. ii 167). On the Thursday 
before Cnrhiimaa the Patiartija^ a held at EntLe- 
btich: people from other villa^ arrive, and one 
nf them iTEpreaGDta Poetarti, sometiaies in theahape 
of an aaa. Thq image is loft in a corneT of the 
village iSlaldor, SefuKUtr. /t/iofijfeon, i- G0&), For 
myths of tho esa, ite supposed phelliQ meaning, 
and folk-tales relathig to it, oeo da Gubematis, 
iioot^ ATy/^. il 359-309. The ^ory of Midas is 
also dUeusaed by CiasewekL, Bajka o JfuAsaoteyvA 
tuxach. 

Baailiak.—Acoonnte of tbe basilisk t^artMr«^«), 
a king of the sie.rpcnt';, have come down from Pliny 
{XX[3L xiT.) and lleliodorus lii. S). ft 

was believed to he a small eorpent with a cock's 
head; its look was fatal. In mMiseval and modem 
Europe the badihik or cockntrice is supposed to be 
hatched from the egg of n seven-year-old cock or 
from thfl bundredtb egg of a hen W^waHte, v. 16- 
2£), Ou the other handt th« firvt egg of a black 
hen Is held in Bchomia to be the dangerons one ; 
them i^ bowaverj another belief, ncconling tn 
which it producsB the ioickt or demon of good 
luck (Grohmamt, Ai^f^l, Noi 77, 513, 541). 

Bat.—Among the CakohJquehi the chief god, 
Chomalcan, took the fonn of a bat (Baticroft, iii. 
43^)- A sacred bat fignroa in a. Queanslnnd myth j 
the drst man and woman wmie told not to apprcMieh 
it, bat the woman disobeyed and the bat fiew away ; 


after tliat death came Into the world ; the form of 
the myth, ho'wevsx, su pg nats ChthsLion liidqaQce 
(Ballou, Under tha ^utKcm Urotif p. 141). Among 
the IkmgPfli bats ore csJlod'by tho samBytsmFric 
term as witclics ond Dpiiitfl.^5i7a5o£ flichwt! 4 murtfa, 
JffanC of A /nea, L M4), In WcKt Ajiics. an island 
on tbq Ivoty Coast b peopled with huge bat^ 
which ate mg^rdad ns the sdoIs of the dead, and are 
aacroiianct for that roaaon {GoldtJt- Pouyh*. ii. 431). 
The Bontne of T^atal will not touch a bat (Fleming, 
h'tHifA^nri A/rUitf p. 265). In Tonga, bata are 
aacind, probably ea the abode of the souls of the 
dead (BifMiler^ 5uii»s5ifii&r, p. 318). No native 
in Vii^ria will IdU or eet them for this roasen 
(Parker, AAor^'ner, p, 2S), and the Adjahduroha 
aleo reepect them (J^. fr. o. S. Aiui^ Br. il 

pi, 17h They are reapeeiad in floania (fFikf. IfifJ. 
It. 471) and! porta at fHiropshlro (Bnrne, SArop. 
FiftfU-r p. S I4)j, ont in other blaoes they aJfi klLlod. 
fn Knosle, or Strong IsLand, bat £esn il taho Eo 
men (flomsheim, Simeeif ^ 49). Among variona 
Victoiion tribofi the bat is a *aex totem,' betlnsr 
termed a *mj 3 ia'B brother* (Frazer, Jof. p. 52). In 
China the bat [s thci emblom of the four desirahlo 
thiu^ (Mia. Chf A 1S89, 359). In Poland it is of 
good omen lMforeeai]set(riMififKnv, viih 133), It 
11 considered lucky in Bunjevo for one to coma 
into tbo hooH (IF itXr Miti. iv. 44)). On the otbET 
hand., it is o^ualty eousidgrod of b^ emeu ()YLude. 
mann, EAeten, p. 451 ; Strackerjan„ p. 24, etc.),, 
and in SalEbnrg it is behevod to bring death into 
the houae (MS notoK Xu HinUy -the bat is re¬ 
garded as a form of the devil, and a versa is song 
to it: when it is cangbt it ia killedi by fira or 
nailed an with ontspr^ wings (de Gubematli, 
Zooi.. £fAh, ii. £93). For me soug, ODtups^ 
L^on, ^ofu^r. <f«u Bojir^ pteordf p. 41. The 
custom of nailing up bats is common (S^btUot, 
Trad, deiaff. //ref* p, !M ; Trede, Meidinthum, iu 
£49; Hbdlor-Kreutzrvi'DJd* p. 143). A bat's heart 
is believed to bring; luck at cards (.KbbJor, Pofiv' 
5raiuA* p. 4L7). 

Bear.—Althongh the bear is nn object of feor 
and rasp^ to most of the nncuUniBa races who 
oro acqnainted with it, there is but littlu to say of 
it so far ae mythology is eanccrood. la a few coaas 
we find a myth of descant from the bear; the 
Modw of Colifatnia bol tave that they axe sprwng 
from the union of a daughter of tbo Great Spirit* 
who was blown down hlount Shasta, with a grmdy 
bw; hefare this bears were like men, Imt the 
Gtaat Spirit than mode them qnadrapeds. As a 
mark of n-apoct they never mention the bear by 
nacno; if an Wiisn is Idllod by a bear, he vf burled 
on the tpok und all who pass by the spot for yearn 
afterwords cast a Btone upon the place pliller* 
among fho Mcdxs, p. Some of th« totem 

kins of the Ajnsrmda trace thetr orij^ to hears 
(Dwight, TVavtfft* iv. 184; Schoolcrut, Ind. Tr* 
iii. fn Europfl, as wdJ as in Syria and in 

DordisLon, stoHea oro or have boca told of j^prla 
who me abdneted by bearo and produce somsEimes 
human, sotnetimea nalf-hnmon, olhipting (Itoll^d, 
Fovm pop. i 63; Twysden, BUt* .diiyf. i- 
946; Leiteer, LangvoffOM ana Jkzou q/ Dardidan, 
WL IS; Mfl^ullDoh, S7bf.). The trees tell a 
almilar story* but here the odhpring are beans 
which axe later tnn^formed into men (Petltot, 
Traditiofu, p. 460), The Malays tdl oi the bear a 
story of the Gelcrt type f/iL4h; S.B^i No, 7, p. £3). 

As a useful and at the same time daogeroiw 
oninift l, th* bear receives in many ports of the 
world a trihnte of respect during imiretime, which 
is often monifroted by a disinclinsiiou tn pronounce 
its name (ties below,' Namo tahn'). It is, ^WBjer, 
hut Kldom that it receives actual worship Iwfore 
it bos been laid low. In Japan thsxo is a tradition, 
of a white bw-god whkh iivee in an inaceesaibla 
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nutantain [Mitt. d. N.V. ilbt. 

431}. Jljmonc LtLC TfilAIS ttie with Hpirita taka 
tlia form of boars among otber a nl>n a. i:ii aiiii on 
fhiH acoudut thay me aowrded inoroaaM raroMt 
(CutnfMi, Voriiivnffint p.^^SOj, but tha» la notoLng 
to Elbow tbat tb«y T«iaiTe actual worship. Oob 
antboritj liint tb« Oatlaks woTfih-ip tbt imoga 
of a bau {[nofiii Traipti*, ; and la India tua 
bw 1 b b^Qvwl to scare mtvsy difiO&Mj nn that 
fillin g thildrm are made te ride on the backs of 
tjim ft aninial^K of tbu apeclefi tCrookO} iL £121. 

Boo^e iwi^fnala ore net ^Icd by 
their oniinary naojoa for fEiar of siinimoiiiiig them^ 
but m the c&9e of tlie b«ir the use of apeoiu tcnna 
BseiDB to ariso from a fear of ofEendlug it and a 
to da it honoar. La Sweden It ia oaJIed 
^ grandfather,’ ^ the Eethoaiann ^braedfoot^j 
atLftlogoua to tbia coml. tbongb with a diOhrence of 
tuage^ is the Ottawa piactIce uf tcrtning the bear 
km ‘ brood fwt-^ THd Finae call the b^r * the 
apple of the wood/ ‘boBLUtlful honey paw/ eto. 
Woldcn Souph^, L 465; see nlao ^ IL 332; 
Kalodl, 1G3 ]l The Yotnitn nETer orpres* 

enmity to the bear, leet he sboold hear and take 
vengeance {I'LJ t. 73h " 

Far more marked ia the reepect pfdd to the dead 
bear, Inde^, morn than ona obeerver ims aaseit^ 
of some of the Eaist Asiatie people^ that the bear u 
their chief divinity. There can, howevAr, bo no 
doaht that tho Aiuoa and otheia kill the hear 
whenever they p eo j and that ila fteeh forma their 



torn as nn atonement ofluiod to the ipwiee, thcoagh 
tha medium of aingto individiutlB> for the Iqbb It 
HutainB Id tha slaughter cf so many of its memberc 
for food. 

In pTGp&ntion for the Aina featival^ a young mat 
U cought about Uie end of winter anid bro^ht into 
the village; it li f^ ontU its strength incieasee 
and it threaten? to escapo froiu ita wooden 
then, in the autmnn, the feAdva] ii held. The 
giver of the faaat invitee aU hii friend?; libatlotui 
are offered to the hoar and various deities; nnd 
the women danc« round the cage., eddreesing tJia 
animal la terms of endcanuGnt, After the man 
have shot at it with htunt airowo, n uonibcr of 
men pat an and to Ici life hy kneeling on it and 
vtes&uig its aeck againit a log, the women oU the 
Ume uttmiag lamentations Hhind them. The 
carcase is »t u^ before oertaia sacred a-andh and 
decarajUd In various wa^ Libatiane am odered 
to It, and tho women, laying osida oil mvks of 
sorrow, dance memly b^om iL Tho ammal u 
neat slnuaed and i^at np, and ita blood is drank, w 
far aa in Imown, by mea only. The liver and hrain 
am eakm on the spot, and the TemaiudeT of the 
Se^ia divided among those who have Wn nreeeat. 
The Gilyak.'j hold a similar feativaJ j but tne bear 
Is shot with arrows in this cs4E ; At the end of 
the oemmooiBa the skiTlt la p]aci>d on a tree {GB ’ 
iL 330}- There Homs to bo a practice of ioi' 
pittin g tho ^ilt of the alan^ter of the bear to 
tho toad, which bae an evU repalatlon among 
tho GUyaka {tii, p. 333}, Before being sacrificed 
the bear ts led romid the villagi?, and DetomiQiiics 
are perfomnid in it* honoar {ifi. p. 3&2)t 
A»ordlag to a later account, which is important 
for our attitude towerda the whole of the East 
Asiatio bear ccTemonies, ;the GItyake oebbrate a 
festival for any boar which they kill in hunting, 
as well as for thoee they rear j as soon os the eeme- 
mony la over, the bouI of the animoJ,. which has 
permitted to ho killed, goes to the ' Lord of 
the Mountain*' Pal, AMOinpaniod by doga killed 
in bis hoDDor, and ty the sooIb of ^ta of which 
it is the recipientv 


’The boor fesUval proper is ItieLilat^d in boooar 
of a receatJy docoai^ kin sman. It is prepared 
by tbe pms of tfao deceased, but forms a general 
feast of several genUM, which are a more important 
factor in its oelebrattoa Uma tho yiins which 

E rovides the les^vlty, Whea thn Gine £0011^? to 
111 tho hc^H tho chief gucots oro ihii huBbauds of 
the women of tho hoct’s kib ; they bring with them 
their Bons^in-law, wboeo duty it is to kill the boor. 
The gOMte ore called wren, and they me enter, 
taiam by the ' lord of tlio bear/ Women are er, 
cloded from the coremnny uf killing the bear, which 
Is pn<c«lied by a trial uf skill with the l^w, in 
which the take pert as well ax the Idn of tbe 
‘ lord of the bear' ^ it ia a mint of honour fur the 
lAtter to ahooL badly* 'The fiarvA then aitilo 
among themsclvca who is to give the fatal wound. 
When the gneata have gone, the nearest kinsmen 
of the dwd man occed' to cut up the bear, wliich 
ia plsced in a majestie pose after being killed. Its 
hti&d to the a'eet. Its head is carrioa olf by tkio 
women eo. a aacred eledge, an which ate also 
foboooo, engar, bow and arrows* etc.* gifta to the 
dead be^t, who takes thoir eoula with hint . Tlte 
piesta of honour alone partake of the lleeh of the 
bear i their hoets get only bear soup. Before they 
depart* the tuirrh leave seveinal dogs tied near the 
head of the bear. These are directed to fuliow 
their master tbe bear, and are then kiiled on the 
same spot. The ilssh of the dqgs is consumed by 
all perBOUB of the kiu of thu dtsad man. Oti tim 
folltiwing day the head of tbe bear ia taken to its 
1^ TM tiajf . place* and then its Jionl gries to tho 
^ of the Mountain' {AltW viii 
If the precise meaning of these ccrcmonica Is neb 
appareut, it is at least clsar that the cult of dead 
kmBmcQ is one of the elements at the preticnt ilay ; 
it may be noted ihat the * kin goda ’ of the Gilyaks 
axe homan beiajfm who have met with a violcat 
deatb, but whctlmr it is only in honoar of sack 
that the fQstli'o] ia held does not appear fib. p. 263}, 
A Bocond dement is poasibly that of puriucatimi 
{i5, p, 273J. 

Qu tho whole, we oiaat regard ths Gilyak cere- 
uonj as analogoue to the Zudi tartlu-kJiling—a 
means oif couimumcaJiuu with tho dead of the 
tribeu 

The OBtiaks, on tha other hand, appev to pay 
equal hoauar to every bear whluli they kill; they 
cut o? its head* hnn^ it on a tree, and* suitotinding 
it, pay raapoot to it t then they mu towimis the 
body and lament over Iti eitplamiug^ that it ia uoL 
they but the Kuseious who have killed it (Anter^ 
raemy* Vo^tWr ii W)* Aa a mark of respect, 
Bomoye^ allow no woman to eat of ita flesh 
(Exmun, i^euT* i, f^l}. If the Ostiaka ohow cE' 
apcct to the bear, they also give evidence of very 
diHeRnt feeUngo ; Its akin ia stuiTed with hay and 
spat upon to the accompaniuient of pongs of 
trLumph {16 . CjO}, hut thi^ lubsequenGy HOt up 
cii,* ligure in a corner of the oourt and treat k fora 
time as a tuteln^ deity (16.). (For nongs iu Lonour 
of Eke bear see ikUrtipt rur Kenninist, ixv, 711}, 
Wo dud a BimiliLr cuatom among the PoElawa* 
tomlea. The hfiad of the bear ia oet up and puuEM 
with Tariaqs ooluura, and all participonis tu tho 
feast oiug Botigs In Ita honour iBaumgartCDr AtH?. 
Gar, A in, iL W2}, Although no tpocioJ ceramoniw 
ale observed hy tho Komtchalks^ tha kiJicT of 
a baai is obliged to invite all his friends to poriakB 
oE tho Soah {iLracherminiliow, iL I(l7}, Among 
tho l^ppi ^a bear bunt is the occ^on of VAnoua 
cer«mam«L When tbs imiwal is dead, they Mat 
it with rods and than trstupoirt it on a sledge to a 
hut eoEintmctfld on poqjcnw: they thim^gp to a but 
where their wives await thetnj the latter ^cw 
hark to eolotiLT tlitcir saliva red, and spit m toe too^ 
of the mco (probably bs a punficAtury ceremony). 
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ConlibHiiiice ii dbeerved for three dajs, and then tbo 
flesh ia ti^paredi BJid esteo niea ud women 
MpuAUJy f the wom^n may not appio<u] h the plu» 
whocB lilt! heat ii twked or putoke of flesh from 
the mnp {P^oya^e^ et Av. lia* Ejuigrit frain^U, il 
15011. The MoDta^'iiAifl prohibit bear's fleah to 
woraen and ohiJiLraii (Hind, ETphtr- 179) t the 
Qjihw&a wUi oataJlcrtr does to tonch ft dend benr 
{JAI ill 111^ The Tftcnlliea beftr’e fle^ at the 
faofit of the dud (HarmaDt Jffurn^ The 

Mohawki oflered bear's de&b to Agrmkoui whEin 
thej bad met with LU-auects in war (MegapoiaiHisj 
p, 48). 

In East an oath bj a bear ia not mioammou. 
In aome cftsee the i^kin or a piece of flub is brought 
(Schifencl^. L 40S} ^ or an ofToring of a akia ia made 
{Idu, p. and Lq case of perj:ory tbe aniiuaJ 
oomea to life; we may take thiA to mean that they 
believe the beer will devour th? perjnrer, for the 
Smmoyeda meku a mao bite a bourn heodn and hold 
that ft hear will devour liiiD if ho sweftrs falsely 
(Billings, i. ^28; cf. LAtham, EtuttanEfnpire, p. 124). 

There is ft £arop<^ practice, potsilbly connected 
with BgdtmJiarftl rites^ of dres^^ n man ap as a 
boar, capecdslly in the winter ausonj and ^ing 
with him in procession (Mannlmitlt, Ant. iTl b. 
Feliknitef 163 fH ; .Z'tr, Pir* Vot^. vL 423). Tht 
custom is espscinUy prevalent in the Imisitz, a 
WendUh area (MS nates), fn Foluiil the 'bear ' 
U thrown into tlio water (Kolberg, 
i. 154^ 13S, 169, 11 SGO). 

The Central Eakimos bclisTe that they ffsn acquire 
ft bear apirit as tutelary deity, or it/rnof. The 
would-be tm^akcAi mnst travel to the edve of the 
great ice-floei end atunmoQ the b^ra \^en they 
appear, he falli down at once | and if he faJls upon 
bis face, a bear attips fomord and aska bis will. 
The man reoovara end goes back with the bear 
(Aaa, Jiaji. Bur, EtK, 1864-1636, p, 691). 

The bsor is «pedally ecsocinted with Bems, the 
name of which means * bear,' and Uie tovm h yf 
kept hears for centnnos. The explftuation given 
is that dinkc Barthold dslivcnuT them from a 
gigantic bear, but this is sin^ply oediokigics] and 
probably late; fur it k certain Mat the bou was 
ftFsocial^ with the town eentxiriefl before Berthold. 
In iSSS ft statuette of a goddeu, Artio^ was dis' 
eorcred in tlie neighboarhood, which dati^ from 
Boiuan timss. Now Artio is eerudnly connected 
with Irish Lat. tirnfiM,. and muns the 

goddess of the bear or something of that aort A 
b&ar.WBs also disoovared among the other statuettes, 
but waa not nntil latar brought into comicxiDn 
with the guddesq^ before whom it w'as standing in 
the origii^ form of the gronp (£«e. C^sU. xxL 
See Celtic Kelihion, 9 x. 8. 

In Greek cult, bears were burnt in honour of 
Artemis Aa^i^Ja st Patrse (Pana, VIL xviiL 8), and 
* bear .Artetujj' was one of the mimes by whicli sb# 
WHS known. T^afic is a good deal of eTideace to 
Nuiiect Artemis with a cult of the bear (FamcLI,. 
0Hlt9, il 435). CaUiato,. In an Aroadion myth, is 
changed into n bear, and she aosms to he only 
another form of Artemie (MuJIbt, PrfAtgt, pp. 73-76), 
who is also called KoWforrs'. Aloteover, at Bimaron., 
Athens, and .Munychia, A^mis fisoi^tuvila was wot* 
sblppcd (cf. Lang;, Myth, U. in cerBinooies 

wbnm W'cfio berhaps a sorviTal of [nitiAtion onBtoms, 
Young maidfins oanoed in a s&fEou rob^ and, like 
Lhfl pnesta!3ss8, wore called ' beau'; the donco was 
called dpKtita^ and the paittciipsnts were of ages 
from live to ten i the cmobraLioiis wcps quinquen. 
nial, and no girl might marrT before umdergoLug 
the rite. There ia a trace of ft bear sacriftca at 
Branxon {FameU, IL 437), hut the aaimal nsttsJJy 
offered was the goat or bind. For folk-tolu of the 
bear see de Guhenatu, EocJ. Myih. il 100-1 jQi 
For myths see Bachofen, Der Btir^ 


Bcc.—The Tchawssbesof East Rn-viia have a boe- 
god, and celebrate a bee feativsJ at which they drink 
oetf sweetened with honey '[t?/o6iu, \x iil S26 Jl The 
piiuts of Epbnian Artemis were cUled ' king 
bees' i the pficstaases of Demetur, Proserpine, and 
the Gnat Mother were known as ' From 

the fact that tbo priests of the burse'ji^dess 
Dcmeter were called ^ horsu,' we nmy inmr that 
the goddeuH in quutiun were bec-uodilcmca, or 
that their cult had incltnlcd a load cid t of tlm bw 
(Frarer^ Favr. iv, 223)^ As a moans of attacking 
or defending oities, bees flgnra in QuiebA and 
Earopeon asgms (liebrecht, Znr Votktk. p. 76). In 
North Guinea l^hivea are actuolly hung at the 
entrance to a viilsgp, hot the Intention is probably 
magical (Wilson, IForfcra Africa, pt 158). For 
myihs of bwe jirooscding from the bodies of ani' 
msJ^ as in the abory of Samson (Jg 14*), see Gic^vr^ 
xxxix. 5a2L Ths soul is believed in ports of Europe 
to take the ferm of a bee (i6. 11 016 i Jecklin* 
ybtkithvndicAeM, L 59). 

In Euro|>ean; folklore the bee lsevSIywhareBaclXK 
UJLCt (Eoiilore, xL 2S9), but, as often happens, the 
first bw may be killed for nse In mt^c p. 254}. 
Aa ominona animals, bcu vary in their lignihulioD; 
in tome parts of WaJn a BW'ajm entering a house 
ia a bnd omen ; elsewhere the reverie is the case 
iRev. Hist. BcL xxxviii, SOS). If they leave their 
■live It is a death onten (Brand, Fetp. Ant. iL IT5r 
219; RochboU, i. 148]^ A swarm on a bonse 
means Are {G^oitw, jejcviL WJ; BocJjhol^ f«. cii.h 
The European pcasuit attributes sjiiecuil inUUi- 
geuce to bees; they sufTernoancIttanilinew of any 
sort near tbem; they should not he sold; the death 
of a member of the family must be annouuoed to 
them^ Bud moumiag pmt On their hives Itrlobufk 
iJttix, 221 Eh At certain times in the yew honey 
should be eaten (£6,). For myths and folk-tales of 
the bee soe ds Gub^atis, ZwA. Myik- ii. 315-220, 
For the syrnhaliEm of bw see Fauly-Wiseowa 
£ 1604), p. 446 ff. i for myths, p. 440 ff. Sec AbvakSh 

Beetle.—^Tho cult of tfae scaiab was general in 
Egypt (Budpif Godi, It. 370). At tbe preoeot day 
it u feared by the Hottontoti, of whom Kolbe fays 
that they asmifice aheep and oxen to a beeuo 
(W'elckenaer, 5f», xv, 372}. The beetle is 

tabu in various porta of Europe (Fottfoine, li. 

242). Killing it is belLu't^ to causa rain (Eolland, 
iiL 324; Napier, Eolkiorat p. 110; BfS 
notu). In East PruHiia it is held to be lucky to 
set a beetle on its fut when it has got 
(MS note; cf. Afrelius, Sa(iaAa/der, L 13). In 
^il^wig-HoIstetn its name connects it with Thor 
(Sobiller, Fi^mt . . . 11). It fs BuruQtimes 

kept in a cage for luck (Napiur, FtAklort, p. 116 ; 
Bdhme, Kituicriniel, p. 424). In Sootlimd the 
stag beetle is kilted because it is the devU'a imp ; 
tbe olftck beetle is killed whenever it is found, and 
a story ia told to oiyilaiii the rustom {Gent.’t Jtfaa. 
1370, u. 519; cf. Mlland, FauFM, ItL 327). In 
Lautenthal„ Mys pat ft st^ beetle in the gioond 
»d ctrLke blindfold at its boms ; the one wno hita 
it is tbo winner and takes the bratie home (Kaknf 
Nordd. Sagatf p. 017), In tho Gnlschaft Mark 
the boms sjre us« fur divination (Wdete, p. 66). 

The ladybird is often tabu (Grohmaim, AbergL 
No. 1666; Etrackei^, Abcrpl. n. 45). It is 
to bring the children (MannbardE Gemt. Mythcnt 
p. 272), It is regarded as of good omen. 

The oookehaier ia also tabu (FoUiore, xi 240), 
It is [peeled in tho ^nng (fkicarM], IT, fL 057}| 
oarridd in nrooesBiaa (i^ Fpniaine, p, 62), and auhl 
in the spring {GtrmaAia, viL 405 ; FLB lit 136 ; 
cf. BoUud, FaiUM^ iil 340). It is wnaidBred of 
good omen for cna to settle on the hand (BfnAsnA^ 
iv. U. 402). Childrun often repeat verses to the 
l^ybird (Lediau, jl/drtfi^irapAu, p, 40; BuUand, 
Fouar, iiL 351-^). In Picardy it is. the custom 
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to kiU tlie Indytlrd jT^leoi tee. cit.)^ A Iwellu 
u ouried for luck (Spi™, Ab^miaiihent p. *17}^ 
and nfleii in magic Votktta^Ji, p- 7^; 

\Vnttlte* 2?cr Atn^faubA, poirimh In the mytho¬ 
logy of tio Sin. the beetle WM entmAted with m h&g 
of Btn»; getUog TtiT fimdp he peeped in, muJ they 
llev out and coFtreii the heftTGnis Sar, 

Eihn. IBS&'J&aO, p. 351. th* folklore of tho 
boctLo see de Cnbernatisp Zud. Mifth, it yilO It ^ 
Bison.’—Ooo of the Chnaha ttsna tracoil its 
descent froin a bijHm, which, ii md to bavo been 
onciiudly lUider the Bnrface of the water i they 
behcTed that they retomed to the biiffalow at 
dijjilli [Fraasr* Tot, pp. 4, 30], Both Iowa pnd 
Qtnoha mnl^ diesa theb hair in bnitation of the 
hisoD when it in thuar totem {ii>. p. 27)'. A wnthem 
tribe, prohatly the Kw'apaii, propitiated the dead 
binn; they adorned its head with swan and huaton 
down dyed rtd, «id pat tohaeeo in its noatnis 
and in tho cfeft of ita hoofs^ Whtin they 
flayed it, they ent oat it* tongne and replaced it 
Iwr a pioH of tobacco. Two wooden forks were 
tLen .atiUck into the ground and a oro.^i.?pieco laid 
upon them, on which ■s'eremhiced pieces of floab aa 
anoffeTing (iTisJ. CM, l/ovuiamif i. 181K Another 
■cconitit BfliyB ihiLt the l^ulAiinit bfewuled 

t]je hioon before they set out for the choBe 
(Hennepin, ZJmc, p. SOJ. Possibly the Biaftfoot 
practice of puttinc a bi^u Hknll OH an wEar is port 
oi a rinriTlAr propi Liation CSifA. tbfHI, 

Many tribU performed ^metic dances in order 
to inoreoH the fuppty of bison (Frarct, 2*0#. m 41 j 
Battey* A Quaker^ p-172). The Sioiix believed that 
they conld attract tbc Ittwn by imitating the bark 
of the coyote (roor' dv Mondi, 1864, i frlj. The 
Pawnees osed to ‘ dance tbo bison* for their neigh- 
boDJU; they dressed in war costume and cover^ 
their b«d* with a biaon tldn with tba boma still 
attached (Perrin da Lao, PoMye, p. 334). It d^ 
not appear whether t-biM had anything to do with 
the belief in tho bison farm of the HKicn-spirit, but 
the Creek dance was parfonned at the lima of 
theft Green Com dance; men, women, and cMJ- 
dren took an active port in tho earemoDy, drying 
themselrea in tho scalp of the hiaon with boras 
and tail attached; uttering Boanda in i^totiDD of 
the animal, they danoed in a cirttla, their bodies in 
a half bent pomtion, their wcigbl beiDg anpportw 
On two sticks which represented tho fordega of the 
animal (Stanley, i'orfreifr, p- 10). The himn u 
aasociated with com in Toriaoj waja by tho Paw¬ 
ned (Doraey, TirOfifffiOM of Sfddi Ftnexti, pp. 85, 
344). Fer tJndr com danw preparations ore made 
by killing a buon t this ii done by a woman :_the 
pericardinm is dri^ and flUed with variocii kinds 
of com. For the donco itself tlie floor muirt ba aa 
dean as posaible j noBrod bundles of com and bison 
flesh are prepared, and a bison sfcnll and two hoes 
of hiaon wng or* plaood before them ; the women 
dance, bnlding tbeir hoeo, and every one eearuhes 
for baflhln hairs r if they see any they say, ' Xovr 
we 010 going to be sqceessfiiil in our hunt and in 
oar com' (Grinnell, PawnM iSforisf, p. 372). 
They giTe the wune of * mother' to the dried ikuxl 
of a bi-ion eow painted red, which they place at 
the bottom of ih* hat on a sort of altar; they 
think that it has the power of attroctiitg bison. 
At seed-time the mm is orooght to tho hut, and the 
old men bring out little idols ami hird skins, and 
line oil day to obtain a good haiyeft. Ofleringa 
of Bret fruit* are also mode (Du Lao, Voyoffs, p. 
270X Probably the same fdea* prerailed among 
ether tribes; for wa find that the Os^ h^ a 
moth that corn wOs (nvee them by four bison bnlis 
K mn, Tiih 37k; cL Malthewa. 

Bucersis (rbinoceros-bird).—This bird is^ import¬ 
ant in the East Indian area, bu Borneo the gableB 


of soma of the hoaoee havo a buoBros In wood and 
with Lhu leay be ooimectedl the fart that when 
they have taken a hisod on a haad’hiiating expidi- 
tion, a wooden buucroe ii set up witli it* beak 
pointing lowaids the foe; nn tho gable it U said 
to bring luck. In Celebes the priests put tha 
heed of a bacerw on a magic stair, end it la ali» 
beliftvtd to attract pnrohasera to ahotB on which it 
is placed. Under tW cmtnd post of tho house it 
U toiered to amrt evil from the dwelling. Ths 
head-honler sometime^ wcois a buccros head nn 
his own, probably for thci Amo reason that oma 
Is set up ; in Borneo it hsa become general to wci^ 
leathcre and carved bills, but the right to du eo ia 
rastricLed to those w'ho have taken a head with 
their own hands. It figures in the death duiK of 
the Bnttaa; a miuietio dance Lel Boraco seems to 
have in tho present day no other object than 
amurement. At a cerEiutiDy of peocemaLing tlm 
f bflTig suspend from a woMcn miocioa a great 
□ nmbof of cigarettes, which are taken down and 
amokod ceremonially by all the men present [liSth 
iv. 312 ff; JAJ xxjd, ISO, iSKi; JydkAr. F.l.K, 
uviu. 517» siiL 340), 

many other ^lOstoFU pcopleo, trie 
Todas show their domestic animal, the hnHsJo, a 
degrea of emoct which does not far short of 
adoration, Ai often happena, the ficeh of cbq 
female is never eaten; once a year a hull r^f is 
killed and eatan hy the adult muJes of the viflage 
Ln the recease* of the wood. It is kiiled with a 
olub m^e of a sacred wood ; the fire is mode of 
cerUin kinds of wewd, product by rabbbg sticks 
together {Marshall, Todo*, p. l^f. ; see also, 
Biveret Todat, p. ^74 fbj. In other parts of India 
the animal serves n* a wnp^oat in cobo of cholera 
((^ofdsn BwQh\ LiL 101). The Mhars of Bomliay 
oadiflee a Vflaio at the DuBMrah festival ; 
they lead it before the temple of Uhavfini,. and 
tho chief strikes it on tha neck with a rt ord; , 
thcraupou it la bunted and stniek with the bsmil 
or with a wciapoa; in this way it is laden with 
the sins of those who au'cceed in touohiug ih 
After bring driven round the waHs, iu heM is 
struck otf at ibe gate; a smclo itroke mnst 
enSm if the sacrificfr is to hs i^cacLou Then 
they fall upon the victim and ttor it iu pieera; 
m procewioQ fotmd the walls follows, in which 
the demoji* ore prayed to receive the nflering; 
piectt of flAh are thrown hackwarxlji over tbe 
Wl for thsm ((7fo&at, 34). A somewliit 

similar nacrifioa ia performed among certain hill- 
tribes at the fifstival in honour of I^anda, Krishna’s 
foster-father, and was also cslehiated formerly by 
tha Bhumij. The bnflalo ia frequently eacrifi^t 
mcmvcr^ in Lonour ol DuTjci^ this toosort of 
and in art is the vehicle of Yoma, tha god of lieaih, 
tho female being regard'ed ob the utca™tion of 
Savitrl, the wife of Bndimfl. (Crooke, L Hi. ik 
238 f,). The Zulus hold that tha aouJs of tho dead 
pan into the Cape hu^o (Frilech, 
pTlSa). The Ewfi tribe* hunter observ* tab^s 
when be iriit* a buflblo {MUt, d. BcAvteffci.Y* 
Among tha Ewe tribea, when a bufiblo bull wen 
killed, it is cut up and sold before th's hot oi 
the hunter. With on old woman ns pr™deu^ •>« 
and older companions partake pf a meal in * hu^ 
and tho entraSToI the hnffido aw 
aomo of tbe gncflt*. The succcenfal hwut*f 
remain in his hnt for eomc dam ^d 
days w«r no riothea He is U 
thiougli the villages durmg 
permitted to capture and lake 
Be mav eat the flesh of warm-blo^ed animals 
only, Md may eat no wpper, 
mitl^. This period of tabu is coududed by U 
psneral fretivoi, at which a mimetic 
of a hunting B«ne u At the ctoH Uw 
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banter who killed tbe bn^lo ia aurieti hauup (Zl*. 
Gtcg. G<>t. Tkur. ii. LO)l 

Batterdy. taotiL^Iii u Pima myth, the Crcalorp 
Chiowotmubtce, take« the farm cf a hntterlly, aud 
diea until he tlndi a plaea fit far man lii. 

tSh M&ny qI tbe tnuce their deseeut 

from a BOTt vf moth, and DelteTe that it Tvapn. a laan 
who waa dningied into a noth at death. The 
Si hfinnbwi bcbeve that th^ eouli hu to ni|reT after 
death till the hcxlr ia only a EikBlBtoQ ; if it eaoDut 
endomthie it heeomcx a Imttcrllj; the Antimerimia 
eaJ] the kouJ hy the aiune hbjiio na the bntt^rSy 
(t. Geanep, Tait/jt, p. 2&Z}. lo iSlamca the butltdrQy 
waa me of the faznilj coda iKnuor^ ToL p. IS). 
BattcrtUce are tabu La Etirape (/Witfore^ xL £30 i 
Napier, F^Ut. y. IISJ. In Buhowina they ehould 
not be taken in the hand (/Jfs, Of^. V»k*L ii 
35^). In the Vo^ea* Praaco (Sau^l, fflfJUore. 
p. S17j Noel din Fail, ed. Aaaeymt. L 112). tliey 
eliould be eaughL In Oldenhorj; the first hvtterliy 
■honld he CKujTht ami allowed co fly thitnmh the 
emt aleei'e IStnckerjim, Abar^l. p. lOlih ^ Sui- 
foik, haCterflies are * tenderly entreated^' and white 
hatterfiira lue fed in the weet of Seotlaad (SuFoIk 
FoUAorft p. Q; Napier, FoUJorCy p. IIS)^ whilD at 
Uanidloee iMotUfftfU. €Wf. X. 2^J tho coloured 
DdOfl' are killed; in Scotland it ut nnJucky to kill 
or to keep them. Maths are kiJJod in ^monot 
and J^oraat (Follaad, Fatint, liL Slfih red huttor- 
flies in the North of Eno^nd Tr, iL SSfi}, 

the amall tortoiBeahcll m Pita li^ {FLi/ vii. 43), 
tbe llrat hutlerfly in DeToasbire ^one, TablikaoJk, 
p^ 330); while in Esau the direo^onn are to catch 
^ firiat white huttcrlly„ bite off its headT and lot 
it fiy away {MS noto). The SlagyarB Bay that it 
hrin^ great lock to catch the Eret butterily {Jouea 
and Kropf, Fctkiaiet^ xlix.). In Vclau it is put in 
the pin to make it i^npoenihle to misa (Zf«. 
Voikui, iiL 273], ^me of the cmtciimH wint to a 
Hcap^sonb cdremonial; in other cseea ^ora in n 
belief that hnttcrfiiee and tnoLhs are the eonli of tKn 
de&d (ilnA. Ent. iii. 223). In S^ldand, Prieeland, 
and Bocniia,, niotba are regarded as witches (Gregor, 
Fei^cre, p, 147 j Wiu. Miit, vii, 3 Ifl; Gfemw, 
xxtL IfiSk la Germany the hutterQy |a oometunea 
aaSd to the children {Flue, L ]2]l 

There ii a onHoofl diversity in the omen!) given 
by tmtterlliM. In North Hante throe hntterfliee are 
n bad omen Sth bst* iv. 165). In Bmnswick 
a white hntterdy seen fijat means dcatli, a yellow 
hotterdy a birth, and a oolonrcd one a raarriago 
(Andioet Voik^. p. SSB). Eliwwbflro a 

whit* bntterEty menns a rainy aommer, a dark me 
thtmiicfstorms, and a yeillow one mmshine lAm 
Urdt&mtinen^ iv. IG). Tha Botheniana hold t hat 
n red hottorBy in spring lacaiia hoalth^ and a whi te 
one sieknoes {frfa^TuxiiL 245}; while for the 
BalgariiinB the dark hatter^j anuDonccs Mcknoiis 
(Stransr, Bvlganrif p, 29 G). 

Cat.—The oat WHa^iieially reinwled in Egypt, 
and mammlfied at Thebes i out tbia ia not enough 
to eatahUab cap-worship proper. In noany parts of 
Enrope it Li oomddered unlncky to kill a cat iFolL- 
lort, XL 2391, and the same belief U found in 
Africa t the WaBhfkmbasmapoot the cat, and hellnte 
that if OHO is lolled, some one in the family falls 
LU ; a aheep is led foar ^ca nnud the slckperaou, 
and ihun alaughtered ; its head ia buried, a living 
caE ia eaugbi^ and part of tbe shcop'a heart, covered 
with honey and fat, is given it to eat; it it will noL 
f»t it, the iUneM is put down to auuther cansa; 
finally, the rat has a ilark neckband put on and 
ia Bet free (Jftff, wn d. EcAutz^sSieten, ii. 313^ 

; Ztf. Hepif. CrM. xi. 106), It has been, 

stated, bat Encorrcctly, that in Egypt n cat is 
regarded as holy, nad that if one is killed, ven^ 
gaance will sooner or Later fall on the person who 
wmmitted tho deed 1901, 2 S 7 ). On the 


Gold Coast a cat which had been of good omm 
tocoived otrerlnga ; it waa al^a held that tbs anaLi 
of the dead pas;^ into cata{iksmmn, p. 444; 
Miillor, Feta, p. U7), At Aix, in Provence, on 
CorpoB Christt the finest tom-cat in the oonutry, 
wTAppod like a chUd. in BVi'addling clothes, was 
mhficly exiiihltcd In a ma^ificont nbrin«(Mkl1;), 
ffijtary o/ iMtmdaj qnotfuTin Mag,, ISSit, 

i, 605). 

The cat is one of the asimala saonficed iu Enroiie 
at variouj times id. 253 j Lnud, Zkio- 

iidark ay /Jufone, vii. 160, etc,), ini Homo 

cascfl by being thrown fiom a tower (Cot'EnunB, 
L'Aiin^ p, Mitt, dtt Fer. /ur Gcs. der 
Dtvinh^ ia BotAm^tk, x, 347, etc.). La uthat 
easca the cat ia hELmt (i^Ila^, Fawnc, iv. 114 ? 
frokfm ikniyA* 324; Cfaesnel, Dkt. HiH. etc.). 
The explanaliou of Ehaso costoma seems to im 
that they are surTirals of a custom of expoUiag 
eviU f this mterpretatiou ia borne oat by the tact 
that at Wambeck Ih* onatom took ihe form of 
throwing the catO'Ut of the village on a day known 
aa ’ Kabnit.^ In Bohemia they kill it and Iwry it 
in the fields aumetimefl, in order that tlie evU 
a^iirit not imD» the ciojia {FtJkjrJmnde, vL 
la5 f Gfob^maim, Aftcryiauft^. No. 367). iSomcLimes 
the cat is aaBociated with marriage cereinouica. 
In the Eifcl diatiint the * Katrenachlag * feltowa the 
maiTiAge hy a few^ weeks t in Crenn a cat is takca 
to the church oud ofterwarda killed by striking 
people with it: it ia then cEwked and giren to the 
newly married cuuuIb fScJimidt, Siit^u, p. 47 : 
Rolland, Fovna, vi. l02J. In Faland, if the mum is 
a widower, n pano is hrokcu in, the irindow and a 
cat thrown in; the bride follows throogh the same 
opening {Ti’aclitian, v, 346), In Troai^lvsnui the 
farm hands bring a ent La n trougli the morning 
alter the wedding and me k it on the cradle befora 
the bride | HaltTich, Zvr Volkak^ p. 290], ProhabJy 
the Ides of getting rid of evils bi in part an cx^ 
planution of these customs, lu part a magical rito 
to promote feitLIity. In India, on tbe other Hand, 
the cat, being re^jded as an uncouby aEtunal, is 
respect^, and it is a aenoua oSenoe to kill it 
(Crooke, iL 241, 270f.). 

The com-spirit is HuneLlmeB belierved to appear 
in the form of a cat (Goidtn U. 270). At 

the Comivsl in flildcmeim a oat Is fastened in a 
basket at the U>p of a fir tree ; Lnfiuenoe over tho 
ffnit harviat is attrihuted to it {Kchrein, 
p. 142). In SumaLra and the East Indica a cat 
u used in rain chsmis {Golden Batigh\ L 162: 
rtpiirAr. vi. 63). There is a curious coaJlict of 
e-puuon aa to the omen to bo drawn from the sight 
or a cat. In Germany, Scotland, the Voeges, oto., 
a cat, eapocinlly a Hock me, is of bad auimi 
(Gregor, FoiUore^ pp, 123, 125; ZB xv. 9D ; £anv£, 
Folldort, jit llGk ^ the other hand, in HiidcS' 
heim and other parts of Gertnsay tlie black cat 
U held to bnng luck {^kdertacAKn, vi 61; Z/s, 
dei V. /. Voltsiu X- 20B; difenukunui, xx, 2IS4 ; 
SchreiW, TaKAcnAacd, p. 32&), In tha Itniied 
States it is nni evil omen for a cat co CTiHa oaFs- 
path, but good lack to bo follosned by a blank cat^ 
whileastrsngBcat^ e:?p*eia]lya tdack one, brings 
^ood fortune to tbe house which it ehoosas to maku 
iti homo. For fol k-tnJea of the eat see de G uber^ 
nada, Ztud, ii. 53-6Qi, and for Jewish material 
Jacobs, in /£ iii 613 f. 

fettle.—.iVraong ihe cnita of domwstkated ani^ 
mau the most imporUiit is that of cettTe. Th* 
mestion of the oji^in of the cult ia oomplieated hy 
the problem ol th* odgin of domestic anlmale t for 
if the postoml people* who in historical time* ha ve 
^pocted or wotahipped Ihidr cattle obtained them 
from a^ single oeoEie, where they were originally 
domesticated, posnibly, in part at levt, tHroogh 
prantices connected with i%ligien iHahm, Demeter 
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xiuf Smtivt we canned bua any tu^rmiEiLL 

on tJie iLtiitude of the cattle-teepinn tribta of ttio 
preseat day. If, on Lbe otbur Xojm, ud eiLaotity 
nttiaclKMl to eat^e vtien tbey came to tbcm, the 
rr»pect— ari d even lOva—wkicli< pfiOplM fcol 

for Ehcir herds fs bapoitant aa a factor in the 
evolution of tho more definiitely rtdi^oD* uttUodn. 

Paitorol pfiOpLest of whom ia pre-jEnropenn (laya 
there were mncy repreaentativei in Africa huu^ 
CQQi^T live on mllSc or tanic (Altjerti, jPa 
p, 37 ; Fleming, S, A/noaf jk S0O). The DamarM 
oanaoteomprenead bow any one can livonpon m»t 
frem sucb a eonic6: when they have any ppeci^ 
feut^ the killlag of tlie cattlo Is afiiioist a BAori- 
fijdal fanction, and falls to the lot of the ohiefB. 
In the same way hollB in encirat Egypt wcfe 
hilled Only aa a pincnlnm {HcrtxL ii. 41 ] ; and coi^ 
aa among the Phi^Lcia^ iPorphyry, da AdtitJin 
iL llh were never eaten on any irretenoo. 

In thoK eac^ there k no poeitiva cult, though 
the cow ia reootdod to have been aaorod to Rather- 
Ijsi*, With the male animal it ^ wm dUTcreat 
ConspicnocH among EgyptiuJi ""'****1 culte was 
that of the hull, and Sto worahip of Apis {^dp) 
goes l^k to the earlket times. Aocording to 
Herodotus (iii, 3S}j it WM the '^ of a ouw 
cauflhlij of ctmceivuig another el&piing; and the 
Egv'ptims say that dightruug de*cenf& npem use 
oow from heaven ^; on tho latter pomt another 
efcoiy was that the epd descended on the cow oa a 
ray of meoniight imodeniaimj HcOffitmt p. IBS; 
P(ut. ds It. ft Ot. iliih* (Uynipf. viil 1). 

VarioUM Mcount* are given of the marlia by whiiPh 
it Wfts Tscogiiififid. I JldtRlotTi® cii-) ■BflyiQ'' ^ 

blacky nnd baa a sqaara spot of white on its fono- 
head: on its baot a lignne of an eaele: in tMl 
donhk hair: and on its temgno a beetla* Plmy. 
however (viiL 72), saya that a white cawscent on 
its right dde wai the mark, and adds tlut after 
a cartaiu nge it waa drowned in the fountain of the 
pciesto. Oxen wert sacrificed to Apia, and hod 
to he pnro white (Herod, ii- 3Sh When the old 
Apia dJijd, a now one was anoght; the owaor of 
the Injjrd in which lb w» found was honoured; 
tho disooverer waa rewnrded, and the dam of the 
bull waa hrooght with it and eonfined in a ■mom 
oaoctuary at Memphis (Wi-edomann, fijc, cw* i 
strabn, xvii 31 h Once a year a oow was prMonted 
to Apis and then IdUed fPlinyp tUL 1$oJ : otbeni 
w^ regiuded as concubines and pormitled to live 
(Amm. Marc. xxiL U, 7; Solinuo, FalyA. o. 32)- 
Its fooil oonsiatod of cakea made nf floor and 
houcT t a special well was provided for it« nse- 
Its btrthdny wa* oelebmted oo« a year; w'hpji it 
appeared in pobi^ a crowd of hoys attended it. 
Women were forhiddun to mpproaoh it save during 
its four months’ education at Slcopolis, when they 
expoeed thcmBelvcs before it (Diodoiiis, L 33K 
Oi^lea «wt« obtained (U by the bohavionr of 
the hull, (2) by dreams whith ciuue to alcopnri m 
the templet and (3) by the voices of uhildren pray¬ 
ing hefoiu the templCL Both tho living and the 
dtuld Apis were connected with Qsfria, and its soul 
funned irith Oriris a dual god AEar-^api (Se^pm]. 
The dos-d ball was carefully mtuumihed and huned 
ia a rock tomb. Tho cult of Apis wwa national. 

nidc-ftpruad was tho cult of ifnEvia, auo CCD- 
sectated to Oairia (a«t BdJge, ii. 351 ir.)s 
At thfl present day similar ohservaucM have been 
noted on^he Upper NUe, The ^ha [^Shillnk 
and Bon jack) vecerate a boH, acco^g to P«th^- 
ick fTmptfsi li- lE*^ * piebald one; it iGada 

tho cattle t its aid la invoked to avert evil. At its 
death it is mourned with gresj ceremony: at its 
niosteris death it is killed, and its hotus fixed on 

wal, or possibly of the soul of the picevioiia head 


of thn family. Another account, uys that it is 
veneroted under the name of M^jok lllkQ Gi:^ 
God), and wonship^Msd with rauAis snd dancing 
(M 3 L'>aan, Vita, L Sak Among tho Nucrit tho bull 
is hkevriBS honourod s it is regarded »tbs tul^MT 
daiby of tho family, siid receives the Aycf- 

aiiit which w alHu ^pJted to thundur ami perhaps 
to their Supremo Being (Marao, JJcitfjij pp, 343, 
347 i Mitt. Ver. ErdU.. YiUipiilg. 1S73. p. tSk ^ 

Among the AngonUtho spirit of a dead cllief w as 
located in a bulT, which was then SOt apart and 
conrider^ sacred, GiTiiriDgs wojro made thrungli 
it to the ind'^linE spirit; if it dieil, smother w as 
put in its pluoo. This cult ceased as soon as the next 

chief died (fo/Jtffflnc, xlv. 310k ,, ,, 

Ths Bakalavaa of Msdagavear have a black bidl In 
a sacred enclosure in the iriand of Notybe* which 
is guanlcd by two hundred priesta. When it dies, 
another tekes its place. In January the iroeen 
vijutA the ifilwni And A bull is aictlDcro^ ■wIidbo 
blood is held to drive away evil Epiribs from tlm 
neighboorhood of the sacred enctosara (v, Gciiiic:|i, 
ToMu, 248), In iome parta of MadagsacM 
inythi or descent from cattle ore told (.14. p. 23®k 
Wien the skt perform Uio dWo DommoBy to re- 
movB thu tabu under which they li(^ a boll is 
somoCirnea selected, which ii thenceforth saciicd 
until its piftstor’a death (i6.k Cattlo played a , 
giesb part in the as jst unexplaiiMnl oertuuony of 
Pandmami at the ^f-cw Year (i£. |>. 240). Cattlo 
were kept for thoLr milk and ae Bacrificial auimala 
only (ii. pi. 241). The sacrifioe was oaten, and 
ciutom jHcacrib^ the porsous to whom particular 
parts of the ojiimal sneuld full (ift. p. i!43k A. 
chiid horn on an nuluokyd^y ofliiolly put to 
death, hot its life might be saved if Um ordeal by 
c&ttlft w detenuLued (li, 245). Among the most 
honoDrabis terms of nddnssa were * hull' and ' cow 
(ii. 0.247), . , . 

The origin of the Hindii rapMt tor the raw l» 
an onsolvod problem. Unliku Egypt, It la cIbm 
that India developad a respMt tor the ac^id in 
hiftoric timee, 01 actual ^vorship there is little to 
record : but the paA^Aa-ifaBya, or five produi^ts of 
thft cow, are importanb factors in exorcuni mid 
nLSgia % as a means of annulling on unlucky horn- 
oc^, re-hlrtb from a cow U simulated: tbo piusii 
Hindu touchei the toil of a cow at the moment of 
dimchlatioD, and belio\w that it will oarry him 
afiios tho river of death ; just as, in the lost ro-m- 
carnatiem before thaoMumj^ioD of the human form, 
the cow receives Lh* fcpirit and livings it across the 
river Voitaroni, which boimdB the lowiif world, 
Cattlo festiviJs ore colobrated in riejWU and 
Central India, but their object »eins to be mainly 
1041 ^. The nomadic Bonjafoa^huvi ever, devote 
aWdck to thoir god Baloji, and coll nwu it to 
cure them iu ackness (Crooks, Eop. Eu. u. 23^ 
53 fl) In Iranian mythology the moon is nlewdy 
assMiaLcd with the hall, and is regarded ^ con¬ 
taining the seed of the primeval buH 
hish^T. S-J, whence one of thfl itondreg efitbet" 
of Llie moon In the Avcftta Is ■ having tua 

teed of the hull.' Hare iho underlying idc* i* 
evidently n fertility-conMpt , ^in 

GwKithra* in Spiigtt Mtmonal fu 

Zoroastrianism, moreover, os m Brthminlam. tl^ 
urine uf the bull is one of t ho 
ligious nurification (-Jfiix^ortT yooi 

hull and row in tho Veda.^«*.de 
JfyfA i. i-*l[ in later India, p. 
and North Asia, p. W fT- p 
T outoni and ColtS, p. 221 1 

p- Ml IL For other ^ 

Hahn, Ik^ter, p. Eor Uie 
water god, sac ‘Water 

uatisr C 2M. ^ ... _ 

Greek cult tlio bull wna 


In 


hull ae form of 
bove; see also de Gubar- 

oasDcifttod with 
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^Vjtcmls and Tovpun^, 'whicb Farnell 

interpret u referring to the fonctioii^ 

of the coddsM: in Ute ^orikig of the 

hull end oorw were ruely, the cilf ueret^ Bocri^o^; 
the (KHlde£!d is reprinted with, hefna on her 
ehocdd&nit whJeh ore uatiAllj SQitpoeed to refer to 
the lu^n ; the boroa certAiniy appftur in tbo teptU' 
eentAtiona of Salanth htit the EuU fietuoa in the 
emit or TepreaenLatinna qf mimy non-tuunr dlvuii- 
He?, Ruch aa Themis^ Dionyeue^, Demeter* Hestiii, 
Apollo, Poseiilodj etc. (FnmeUr Cvitt, it *M, iM, 
&^1. The hull wea one of the chief eaenheteJ 
OTiiTnu lfl in the oult of Zotia (fur aee bdow); 

a cow was, in one form of the myth,. hU nume 
fid. L 37, ftS), Hera is tertoepil by Homer; 

but there ia no moDument ahowi^ har aa cqw- 
headed, and bor eyes are often aiilikb Lboae of the 
cow f id. ; at M^cerue, Schlieiuimu fuund 

cow ; but thi<i la qf oc value oa cvidbnca 

fid. i, ISIK White axvn. drew the prieatesi in tbe 
i(/tAr Triljuisit fidr i. JS&). Tbe boll was ipiommeut 
among victim^ _ oQTered to Athene (lid. i. 290); an 
Atbuna Boaimia f' cx^yoket ’) wile womhipped In 
B<H9tia fid. p. In Crete two enfta Kam to 

hare mingl^—that of a Semitic goddess 

whose animal waa the goat and whose lover waa 
the boll, and. that of ISeiu^HLonyatra and Snropa ! 
the hull mayiuiginally ture bdonged to the latter, 
but it WM certainly aJSAociated with Ihonyaua and 
Co aoine extent with fid. ii. S32, The 

bnll WM important in the rituaJ of Aatarte fiJ), iJ. 
0761, In the euJt of the Syrian, ^^oddom wor 
ahippera somotimaB esat their childrtin from the 
PropylicH, of her temple, * calling them oxen ( i6^ 
i. S2). For the hull m Celtic r^gioo, see Celtic 
illiLlGIOJf, S X. g. 

j^otrpAaiua. —The seorllice of an ox at the altar 
of &QS on the Acropolia requires to be 

noticed at length. The myth of origin U as fob 
lows; A certain Sopatma, a atrangur, waa odcring 
cDcnala, when one ot bin oxen devonred acme of hia 
com J Sopatnw slew it; be was than aemsd with 
remorac and buried it; after which ho ded to 
Crete; a doari^h fell upon the land, and to remove 
the coreB the aBcdfioe of the &i>^ 4 a w^aa inati- 
toted. The oiacle directed that the murderer 
ahqmld be punlitbed and the dead raided t all wore to 
taate the ueoh of tbe dead Aoimn] end refrain nOL 
The ritual waa aa follows: At Ibo featiral of the 
Diipolein oxen wore driven round the altar, and 
the one which taatod the oareaLi waa the clioecn 
victim. The axe with w'hich the deed waa done 
was ahArpened with water brought by mAidena and 
hand^ to the aociilicer; another cut the throat of 
the victim, and all partimk qf ita llsh. The hide 
was stuffed with gross and aewn tog^cr, and the 
cenaterfeit ox was yoked to the plongb. The 
particdpacta in the Baarihoe were Ehaiged with ox 
murder (^Svb^ea), and each laid the bmine on the 
other { mially, the axe was condemned and thrown 
into the aea (Famclh i, EASA}. Thia sacrihen 
has been interpretod by IlohGirt«a. Smith aa totem- 
iatic. but no totem sacrihoe of this kind la known 
slsewher& On the other hrad, MannhAfdt and, 
following him, Fiaicr have regarded it ob connected 
with agrioolture; but, oa Farnell points out, the 
sacrifice of the oom-apint ia not attended ehie- 
wbare with a Muae of guUh The admimion of 
Sojutroa to cituanahip as a result of hia aacra- 
meetal mcul lends little or no support to the 
totqmistio hypothena, althongh there was an ox^ 
clan (Bontaoml at Athene. 

In modem Enropean folklore the com-spLrit is 
fieqne-ntly imderatood to take the form of a hull or 
oow (GofiJtrt Jdu^k*, iL 279tr.). Perha^ We may 
look to this conospitiou for on expluation of the 
custom of loadiCLg round, about Ciuistnias, a man 
dad in a cowskiu {jfr. 44j ; Evans, Jour in^, Walt*, 
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Fantet, Bniraff, LL 117; FLJ iv. IIS; 
uwts. .drcAtu, IL 22M, qf. nS; RoUiind, Faujut, 
vi. 91; ^Q, 9th Mr. vii. 5!47, el^). Thu same ex. 
phumtion probably holds good of the Athenian 
sacrihee of the Baaahuuia {nee above), aft<!r wbicb 
a mock trial took j^sco, in which tbe mstmmauta 
of oaoriice were comlieinnied to be cast into the sca. 
PoRsibly we may apply the same explanation to 
tbe spring ox of the Chineso fZool^ 190(1, 

p. S7). Tbe omperoT ofTara a Wcatomb annually 
to bcAVcti and earth : the nnifnalK must ^ hluk 
or Tt>d-biowu (lA p- 3'1). 

In Efn'pt and India the bull or eow played the 
port of a ecAjKgoat {Gotdsn .GmryA’, iil l). 
Among the Abchases a white ox, oallod Ogginn, 
was eaciificed annually, perhaps aa n ‘^pastoral’ 
Mcdhee (see above). 

The Ova^Hcreros liava some pne tices which have 
bocm interpreted as totemistic.. They are divided 
into eon^ and orvuso ; memhership of the aundia 
is inherited through the mother, and ia inalien- 
ahle; the oruso',. on the oth^r hand, descends, like 
the ehief tainnhip and prieuthoodr iu the mole line. 
The pTHMxAt^ are nanied after the son, the rock 
rabhat, rain, etc.; tbe oftua, after the chameleon, 
etc, ; they are dlEtinjpiished. (1) by the pmotioe: 
of keept^ or not keeping cattle with certain 
inarksy and (2) by practising certain abetincncea 
with respect to cattle and. other animAlw ; iHb 
cirwrinM ottixo, for example, do not keep grey oxen 
or injure the chameleon. It seemc clear that tbe 
omaaiufa comes Dearer the toteni'kiu, though nn 
totemiatio practices ore oasignod to ita members 
(Zfj, VffL liecMwt. XV. ; JHiii. Or, pt liL v. 
1119 j Ai«foJMf, 1832, p. mk It baa been recorded 
that certain plants are sacred to each ' caste,' but 
w'hcfher or orttro 1 b meant not clear 

(AuderBson, XoAc 228), The Batol^ break 

their upper tooth at puberty to make theius^vcs 
like catuu t but here, too, there la no eonnaxioo with 
totemism (LivlngBtone:, Mitt. JVop. p. 532), for it 
is not eonbned to any special clan. 

Among thn BochuAiLaH a cow or bull that beats 
the ^und with its mi] is regnrdad aa batched 
(kia^enrie, Furs, p. 502), In the Habndes, 
ntaclea were given by n man wrapped in n fr^sh 
bull's hidn and left ail night at the hoitom. of a 
precipice miar a catarwt (sauasnre, A'ew Foynyu, 
l^ml. 1819, voL vlii. 92% The Kaimuks tue an 
oath by the cow; tbo acciMod atonda on the akin 
of A block cow, mobitenod with blood, and iumps 
over the thrc^old [JAJ 1, 415). 

In oppositiDn to the practice oi the African 
postena ^p|«^ of the Hindas. and piobahly of 
ancient Europe (Hahn, Dimeist, pp, (kMJl), tLe 
E^t Asiatic culture area abstoina rrom the uae of 
milk, regarding it as a pathological prodoct p. 
21). These peoples employ tlieir catUs for rlirwught 
;purppfles only, over a considctable area (ii!. p, 00; 

Garten, i9(X)i p, 84), without using them os on 
ariiqle of food; they explain thqir a»tmcnce on 
the ground that it u tinpruper to eat an animal 
jshii^ labours to provide them with food. There 
la nothing to obow that the Hindu and Chlnw 
explanation of the sacruaanqtity of catEe wlthda 
their aresA is intorrect; and possibly the African 
toibnSi are explicable on simUar groumia. It Beams 
however, that the Chinese Learned to know 
cattle as draught animalxt possibly as sacred anl- 
i^s, and not as direct faotora in the economic 
mtuatiom Frivui /ade this ieadis us to inppose 
that tattle were domsstkated for a long period 
Iwore the use of milk waa in trodneed, for otb^^ 
wise ^e praedee of abstineDos in China U bard to 
uphua. On the other hand, it Boems probable 
that a certoio_ sanctity attocbeil to cattle at their 
lutTMucEon into the East Asiade onltnre area.; 
fur thare does not sefim to be any diflicnlty in tha 
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y.Tkj qf breeding wttlo for fwd md it the aamc 
time ini\1dii3g nse of i^hidT Utbour m ogncul toril 
eperationi, ^ 

Hahn bus arfriied {Dv IlauHti^, Leipugj 13S5 t 
Ikmeicr vTid Bitnito, Lfibeck, 18W) tbit we Tiiufrt 
look te o raligiou# motiT* aa the dacieivo lacter in 
the domattlcition et cattle. If neltlier the milk 
Bor the fleili was orij^iuill; usod, we are left 
to flhoofle between the reltgioiM and ntilitai^ 
theocieft of domratiuatioTt. It i* bj no mean* i ni- 
paasible tbit ibo idea of replacing hoe culture 1^ 
plough culture may huTU occurred to a people 
Sestituto of domeitio animalB; and they may have 
proceed to tame aud utilize cattle for thm put- 
poae, But Ln thia oasn we ehonld expect to tnd 
Uiat man a* a draught animal preced^ tbe ex u 
the motive pewsr of the plough; there ie, however, 
no evidence of iKia . It seems, howevat, far more 
probable that man already had cattle in parti^ 
subjection, and that poartbiy op religiOM groimds 
he pToceoded to employ them iu agitculture, tlmn 
that be took but aeiiigle etride from bee cullura 
to ploiighiiiB with cattle. The um of milk iu early 
timea as an offerbifj MBeiue to point iu the *ame 
direction; for there would bfl no epecial rea»u far 
attaching sanctity to the products of an animal 
doniwtitatcd for utilitarian purposes. Am to llie 
groundii which led to cattle becoming as^iated 
v^tb religion in the first instance, Hahn hu put 
forward a theory that it wta the shape of tbeiJ 
horu* which brought them into connexion with 
tha NVKeat moon, Tho cult of the moon has iiu- 
doubtedJy been widtupread, and was mdisputably 
important in the West A^ie area* where app^' 
sncfhs fftjggeat that we may locate lb* domeatica- 
tlon of cattle. There ia, however^ no evidenee that 
the hems of the oi were in fact brought into con ¬ 
nexion with the aickle of the moon at an CMiy 
period. On the whole, it Beems more probahle that 
catilfl, like the bi»n among tho Pawue^ were 
sflBCKUtted with agriculture, possibly as a fonn of 
the com-epiiit, before they came under 
dotuination. The aaaociation of tho moon with, 
vegetation wonld naturally rcault in bnn^g 
cattle into close connexion with the moon-gi^oss. 
Just as the t^wnew use the bones of the bison a* 
hoefi, it would be a natural ides to iiopjesB cattle, 
on this theory, into the serricn of agrifinlteio on 
magical grounds, even if they wom not employed 
at an earner period as dranght auimals for the car 
of the gml or ^deas, and thus innr^ to labour^ 
If their employment aa draught animsla in the 
Bicced car was the primitive uas^e, it 
probable that the processions would visit the fields, 
sad herein we may see suother factor which rosy 
have cuggestod the obb of the draught animal for 

the plon^ , n, . , . 

See also Earth-carrier,' ‘Earthquakea.' 'vege¬ 
tation/ * Wftter,^ in present article- ^ ^ 

Coyote.—The coyote figures largely in American 
mythology, especially among the trifieo of Culifomia, 
The Giiifroonicras attribute to him the creatioii of 
thu ann, with the aid of tho hawk, from a ball of 
tales (Bancroft, iu. S5>, Tho Neeahenams made him 
their nncffllor, aud told how he reacuod them later 
fiTQiu a teinriWe old man (ih. MS). In Sbnswsp 
Kutonay myths he is the Creator (BrinUmt Alytfu, 
p, I61h According to thg Chinooks, ha was the 
ci^tor pf the human race, but fashionw roen 
diunrily, so that another powerfull spirit had to 
rtu™ their mouth* and teach them how to make 
(Bancroft, ib. fib). The Cshreka attri buted to 
him tbc rftle of Plomethcua; (ire wa* in tho poesea- 
uon of soma old baCT. and the coyote ^twittiug 
them brought* brand away in hu mouth (i*. p- 115), 
Thev ship^said that he atocked the nver kismsth 
iu? «£lon (it, P- vaei. Many tribw ^Id t^t 
they ware descended from coyotes * the Poteyantes, 


or Coyote rnrlpms, relatad how the primuv^ coyotes 
gTadoalty assumed the alispe of man (ih. p. B7|. 
^iany tnb^ worehipped the cwote (Eaneroft, iii, 
BrinteP, p. LCL), The Kahuna erected s 
temple lo him and hiuied b im at death (i£.Among 
the Acagehemens tha coyote was one of tho lorto# 
UDder which the god ChinnigohiiLich wm wor¬ 
ship^ (Bancfofk Ui- IBC). The (Myote figures in 
the Duliag* myth of the Plapagoeo; he warnad 
Mcmtexiima, atid with him t'seaped the Flood 
p. 7S)-. The Ppmos made him th® haro of onu of 
the widely spread myth* of a water-swallower t 
be drank up CImu lake and lay down to sleep off 
the ■^ecta: a man juerced him : the water Dowsd 
out, aiul with it the ma^hoppen on which he hod 
made a meal; and they hH^o the ffsh ihat are 
fonud in the lake (*i. p. SCb Ths Bhaatas told a 
logcDd of how thoTO were once ten sens and ten 
moons, BO that man was in danger of perishing 
by heat and hycold alteruately; the coyote slew 
nme of each, and savijd the humim race (ii. 547) 
(for othar coyote myths see Bannmft, ilL 545, WP; 
Miiller, OvthicAUj pp. W, IdS*, J34K Aocordiug 
tel soroe of the Kavancs, had men are tamed uiti.» 
coyotes at their death (Baoeroft, UL 
tSmbv lobstert—Tho lobster was gonerelly con¬ 
sidered sacred oiaonc the Crooks ; if the people of 
^riphus found a dead lobetmr, they buried it, monm- 
tng over it like one of then»elvea; a living one 
caught in th^ nets tJiey pnt back into Jthe tea 
(Frazer, Trrf. p- 15). They hold that it wm dear to 
Ferseoa {Hartlond, Legend o/" F* L 9|. In New 
Coiednaia a crab goddess or demon is known, who 
has a sacred grovn,, on the trees of which are hnng 
little paeketa of food for her. Sho is in the form 
of an eciormooB land emb, and cause* elephantiasis: 
shn is the ensmy of married people i the little crabs 
ojo her msmengerB, and are feoreu as such (J/vra. 
Catb. I379ji p. 33]i In odd district of hLsdagascar 
the lobster m tehu; it is never patan or taught 

—The ptiwi god Sebek wm believed 

tn take crocodile shape; sometinaM he waa repte- 
aentod as wholly animal, sometimes only with a 
crocodile head ; offeriugsi ol take, luaatj, and honey 
wine were made to tho aacted animala> which were 
tame with the prieste; oroclee were dnwn from 
their behaviour; they were embulmod at death 
rWiedsmann. p. 191). The alligator is 

■aid te be put into a tank in Indin soiuetimes ^ 
worships (Ciooke, ii, S53|, In West Africa, 
Barthm saw opocodilea fed in a pond, tut U dow 
not appear whether they were regarded aa sacred 
p- 151)- The croKidile U reacted ro 
many paite of Africa and Madagascar (/n/. ArtA. 
xrii. 134 ff.: Y. Gensep, Tabov, p, IT), tho Malay 
Peuiusttla tJRAS, S B., No. 7, p- 3*>. and Now 
Georgia tJAI xxvL Sfifi). In New Gumoa 
thu fist Indies crocodiles are frequently reacted 
as being tbs ut»deE of ftonl* of anceatori (Hogan, 
t7ufer4feuFouu«r*p-22S: Hawknswortht Vityma, 
ill 759}; BO, too, iu West Africa (llatchmson, Im- 
pTt$iimr. p. 163); any one wbo foils 
to a crocodile ia supposed to have mcw™ too 
TengeanDE of some one who bus taken that form ; 
tho» who kill crocodile* are wppo«jd te 
forro after death. Slightly diftereo t w lbs 
gwry vinw, which makes the crocodile aiiyoi 
t)ie magtciaQ in lii* lifetime (v. Gsnuep, 

The Mmtebele hold that killrogacr^ye 
£ a .Erioot crime, beca^^ S'S ! 

can be UMd as charms (E^le. TArre 
so, too, the Bechuanas 

390). On the other hand, ooflie of the B^tu tnbas 
is notcloar whether theBafcu^as or not 

(prohahly not; cf, Clisptoan, TrereJs, 4fl)-Beem 
te regani the crwodil® in another light. man 
over whom a crocodil* aplaahes water isexdadcd 
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from tbe ryioge^ in other i?aHe» a, mu Mtton by k 
ciDcodile (Meruabkjt BtitragCt p. SS t L 43); the 
dead crowdile ii ha.nded over to the docton Uj 
nuike modicioe of; if ono U lc)]|ed., the ohiMren 
eot4!lLt end a piMolu uorihce of a UaoIc »heep 
luaHt be offers (Mareniky, loc. eil,)^ In many 
{>Iii,ccii the eropodilo is attacked only if it him 
iiire^y ebavrn its hwtUlty to Hum. Tba Anti- 
meniufl trace ihulr descant from the crw^llep 
wliioh, hovLovoTp formerly waged war cm theTn, 
after vjuch a Ltoaty was made. If thta ia nolat^, 
iiotbe it pven in tbo dUtrict, and complaint le 
made of tlic oOaacoon the abom of the lake; the 
cTocodUe tribe is called upon to hand ovtir the 
oflfladerj, and to makd mattem more certain it 
halted book ip throKTi into the water- On the 
foUovi-iiig day the capture ia hanled up, i::<mdemned 
to de&tli, aad oxecate<l on the ipoL Thereupon 
the persona pnuent begin a lamentation ; aqd the 
body is wrapped up in silk and buried with the 
ceremoniee uaual; at the intermeut of a mnn. 
ita grab's a tumnlui ia mlaed (v. Gennop. JhAou, 
2S1 ff.j. The some pracantioos are taken nnd 
the same reapect ia shown in Borneo and Jiuniatra 
(Goiden Boug/t*, ii, 390 £). In the PhilippLuePi 
offerings were made even when the Inlanders had 
no intention of attacking the animiJe. (MarsdnnH 
dhinowfm, p. 303 )h Iq North Amkan the ceremony 
of yrt, or ‘ tAbii^' Lsnfcrictly performsd when any one 
belonging to a tillage been killed by an 
ailintor '(d'd/LL This U perhapa explained 

by the belief of tba PbUippiuo Tagalogw that any one 
H» IdUed lieoonita a dellyt and is,carried up hj the 
rainbow (Marsden^ Stimairat p. 301). Connected 
possibly witli the belief that tlie emoudile La a 
magician or hU servant, Is the Biuuto baLiDf that 
a erbeodUe can aeiu) the iliadow of a pas-sor.by and 
draw him Into the water; ic is bdieved to snek 
the blood of the men and aniirialH thus capttLmd, 
hot not to injure them otherwue—a point which 
still further brings it intorclatian with the niagiclsn 
lAxbousMet, p, 12)- Among the Jabiins and in 
Celfrbea it ia believed that women oometimea giro 
birth to ntocodUes or to twine one of which is a 
oroocdile (Hagen, UtUtr dtn PaptiOit a 235: 

iii. 7SS)- In Celebes, families which 
tell of pach a birth ooiutantly pot food into the river 
for tlieir relativea; more oswdalJy tfao human 
twin goes constantly at atated Umeo to fnlfiJ thift 
duty, neglect of which is said to cause oieknoaH or 
duath- In Soalh Africa the Bawendos diw.w thn 
ii^nra of a cowodlle on tho i^nud at the girln' 
iMtiaLiuu cerememy i,ZE xxvitL 35). In the west 
of Corun boy? aio bdinittod to lha KB.kijLo iuMciLi 
tioQ at pubGily; in samo parts the boyH nm pushed 
through a ettioedUe’s jaw of wood, and it ii then 
said that the dovU lurs swallowed ttaom, stiH taken 
them to the other world to regenerate and t ransfonii 
them iOnidcn iii. 442), Aniourti between 

cmcudlles (or csimazm) and bnnukn beings aire re¬ 
corded in Scncgsmbian, hliLlagasy, Basuto, and 
D^ak folkleie (MacCunoob, £ik>, &7), 

Crow, raTca.—-The mogt Impcrtant nnea for the 
wonhip of the crow, or^ if not worship, for tho pre- 
eminenee of the crow in the pautheun, is the north - 
west coast of America. Ajnong tbo Thlinkets ths 
chief deity, sometimes identified with the raven 
(bat o£.JAI ziviiL 144), is Yehl. In the Creation 
myth he plays a part mm i lar to that nttnbutod to 
tfau tlinndGr-binl in the Cliippewaynn myth, and 
prodncM dry land by the hating of his wings j 
probably Chcthl, the naniQ of the tbandR-birdi, 
and Yehl, tbe Creator, are variants of the same 
Word- which is also written Jesld {Bancroft, iii. 
100ILk The neighbouring Haidas of Queen Char- 
lottfl lalands make the mven their anoeator (Pramr, 
Tot. p. 9 ; Sfittvnii Lt/&, iii. ic ;; Mache, Firaroifi^r, 

I. p. 4Sr2; but sen Bm^ IndiafiiKAe SageUt pv 306 f.^ 


wiiere tbo chlsf Laridant is a contest between Yehl 
and Ids anelu). The crow figursH aa Creator in 
the Eskimo and Chukchi mythology f^maim, 
Vcrg^^gp iif Eiraldt ii 39, 37, T2; Z£m, Gteg. 
Thitr. vi ISO). It also figures tn a Javanese myth 
of origin (Jfcct jVctf. Zen^ ixxiL 131), Among 
tbs GroH Ventres h played an important part In 
tos creation of the world (Cones, iFsnry ami 
TA^mpaoji, Jkfi' JourAofr, L 3S1). The crow 
appears occasionally in EMuge ms'ths {Sei da 
1^/|. 16- jfm, jatt. Tilt. 307 I Ann. Prop. 
fpij, XIV. 52, fltoh fltud the early date of the first 
notka Menu to wtablish the native ebametor of 
the myth ; in severs] cases the crew U said to hare 
been originally white^ but to hare suffered a change 
OB a poni^ihmcnt (Ann- P, K; Am. ^fen.. foe. cif.. 
Boas, p, 273). or for some other reason (Lulond, 
AlgoTi^in LegmdSt p- 2j); a limilar myth u found 
in Europe (Wiedemanii, JSAaltn, p. 404; Zu. 
deutxAa AllcHvm^ N.g. i. IS). In the north- 
w«t oI America the crow is a culture heiOr who 
brings the light, after tricking the pow'er in wbi^ 
powesaon it is, or gives firs to mankind (Bancroft, 
lac. cii.}. The ssmc trait Is found in Victoria 
(Parker, Aborigina, n. 24 j bnt cf. Dawson, Aust.. 
Abor, p, S4, wbETo toe crows lue represented os 
keeping the flra to tfaemiHlvea). Among the AJgon- 
qnins the crow was held to have given Indian- 
eom and betins (Willionniy ‘ Key into the Langoagu 
of America ' in Mats. Hitt. Sbe. liL 219). a 
Spankli exp^tlon in C^ifomia in 1302 reported 
that the [Ddiaiui of Ikmtoi Catalina taland venerated 
two great black crows ; hot it seenia probablo that 
they were in reality hnsrards (Bancroft, iii 134), 
which ore known to have been ros(ieK:t«l and wor- 
sbipped in California {GalAcn BovgA.^ ii. 36 1 )- As 
a parcel fact may be ^ootod tlia kseping of ravens 
at Nimcgqen at puUia expeoee (Hono, 

Bcokf L 44). Tho Ainns also keep crows, anJ 
reversnop them {Frazer, Tot. p, 14). Por Indian 
crow myths, etc., aeeCn»ke, L 166, ii. 243-245, 

The namf of the orew is sometunH tobn (Hoilx' 
maier, Ocit. p, 4| ; cJ. ^Viedeuuuin, B/uten, p. 492, 
for another form of respect). It fe not i^ed in 
Viotoria (Mor;(^. Life of Buddeg, p. 58 ; Parker. 

' J*- Engbind (VViLianiB, in dfmn- 

Sbc. HL 2l 0), among the tiilyahs (v. Schrenck, 
jfikucH, iiL 437), poitfl of Europe (EaTfJone;, xi S40: 
Jfeie Vo^f., Inndoo, 1619, i¥. 60). and North America 
(Fenn^^ Arctic Zoolo^gy, p. *46). the explanation 
given being that it nontaiiLs the eonli of the dead 
(l^ran, lykitr; of. Crooko, ii 243). Connected 
pCMaiblf Tlth ihfi fde* of tfaci ^STOTT U A 
u ^e belief that it brings the children (GenKqntn, 
^ 340; Plc^ JSTinA, p. 12• ZU. d. AUatuta^ 
N.a. x. 11; cJ. Aelion,!^ AiL,A'a4. iiL B; Hesyebius, 
ae. etc.). The crow it one of 

the birds which figure in the annual procesiions 
fytHui in Europe (iwhQ^, HoUt^ 
Mua, UJ. Ida; J. da F, / MiAl. Go, ii 123), 
Eitbor a living crew or the nest was carried rotimi 
Frazer's suggestion {Gddcn Bmiik\ iL 445 mj that 
the enow euDg of tho ancient Greeks (Aihenmus, 
vUL pp. SSD, 300) was ueed in cannexiou wiLb a 
suniloT ceremony may be regarded as certain. In 
tome cases the crow is killed {ATuid^scK-AHn, v. 126), 
cernmoqy is probably connected with the idea 
of the expalman uf evila Offerings am huuiw to 
crews at runenkts in India {Htm^ ami For. Mitt. 
Eec. 1839, p. 303). 

Ac a bini of omen, tbe crew, raven, or rook u 
inauspiciaiu {Dorman, Pnm. Sap. p, 234 ; Furchas, 
BilW*. i 231; Ztt. da V. /, Fofkofc iii 
Bottrdgc, L 232; Henders^, FoJMara 
W A, C. p, 30, etc.; the Talmudic tmetate Skablathj 
574^ (Occasionally it is the levenm {Au4o5. of 
p, IS), especially at a funeriy 
(Lruoke, it 343). The enre' is specially associated 
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with Mnrtcren in Atiiftnlia W), Amcrim 

llSchooIcnit, Ind. Tr. it* ; AdAir* Birt. pij. 173j 
1 &+], and KDTt>|>Q (ClwaFH<m, I’tAkiore of Jf^vett^ 
p. The TwjiJaaa hold thut wli'cn a penM>n i# 
very sich the spint of Bocnt^ evil anuniU, eent hj 
n wiziini> kiia entered mto him and ia eating 
hwa^' hid life (EcJJb, TfP Y«an, p. 43^ Anelent 
divLaen Hiu^ht to imbiie th^iiLHclviHi with the 
fpirit of [irophrcy h^ e&ting the hearts of ero\yi 
IL ; and mven broth in 
lieomork 13 held to eonfer the i^ers of a wUqrd 
en the person who taates it {Ctoniitoni rii,}. 
The ttruw is Largely used, in ruji^cpJ lecipEH (/bJA- 
lan, xi 255K A «t«ne fonnd in its nest is helMVod 
to ooofer iDTinlbnity {FLJ viL 5ft; AlMnhurg, 
Atpenmiftficnr p. Both in Indhi anci Greece 

tbe bnuns of ctuTfA were regarded a» specLEos 
against old agQ (Crooke^ iL 246; (Tofdien, Bowk', 
iL 355}, For folk^tales of the crow gee de Gnher- 
natis^ Zoal. iL 260 - 298 , and Ponij'WiBSOwa, 

^Aberglaube,* ^ TA 

CuckoOr—In Tanons parts of Enropa are per^ 
formed ceiemQniea named after the euelcDOr At 
Polienih nnar Thieu, was held, on Augmt 21 st, a 
enckou court; httsbaads whOM wivea dEoeivod 
them had to apfieaT, and at the end of the prweed' 
Lnj^ the last marned man in ihs villi^ was 
thrown into the water (Diinngsfeld, Cat* ktlge, 
ii. 116 ), In other parts the eercniony waa in the 
middle of April (Itolland,, /Viiine, iL At 

litembert a man euled the cachoo was plac^ on 
a w'ag^n with the lost married man of the Tills^e 
by hSTfide ; iJmy were dragged through the Tillage 
and the unckoo was thrown into the water (Harou, 
CWri6. IX, iL). With these cn^loms we may por- 
hap^ connect a Han cnatom of prrttLng a cuclcoo 
into the hride-ebamber, protiably as a fertility 
rbarm (Frblde, UarcbiJder, p, 87}^ and the cnekoo 
dance at Xortb Frioalimd marrlagee (Auefand, 
IviL ftlOjL In S.E. Husata at Whits^tide, a pole 
is put np with a cuckoo upon it % roond thie a 
dance is performed (rf, lix, A nckoo dance 

was also known in Idthnania, for which the third 
day after Easter waa the proj»r season (Wtinbaeh, 
L 216). Among tire Bajpute of Inilm th« girls 
paint a cuckoo on a tToo or board at thu Dossenh 
leetiTal, mid lay duweta and iic« on it; they then 
call tUI a cnckoo pomes (BomAty Got. CC, l 137 ). 
The acavengor caatc aliM won^ip cackooe (io. 
p, 38ft}. A enckoo tabn is ye^ common in Enro^ 
pcan folklore (FolMsrt^ xL l2K|i), and in Mada- 
gsBcar lv, Gertnep, Todou, p. 2ik). like many 
uthm migrants, it should be greeted in the apiiog 
by leaping or muning {Xroiiiiwnt HL 345^ It 

ii said tolay Easter eggs {Sch^. t llfi), and 

‘ cocu-matlard' is one of the namEai Kb''“i to ‘Blind 
Man's BiifT' [Trad* pap -1 foe, nt.). The cockoo is 
a hlrd of bad omen fB^er-Krcutzwald, Ehtten, 
p. I4d ; RnasWiinn, Eii/ocOli:, £00. 26S ; MilmitUit 
]. 45411. It Is cuonoctod with rain (Panxra, Boiima, 
ii, 172 ; do Gulwroatis, ^ooi. MyiL ii 236k It ia 
oommonly bcUeTed that it is not a imgrantt hnt 
imms into a hawk (ef, de Gabernatis, ii. i! 3 l}. For 
cuckoo mytlw, beJiefe, etc», wo EAf iiL 20Sl-2ft8, 
and do GnlterriatlB, Sfooi* MytK iL 226-235. 

Deer.—Tame dear were kep^t in Guatemala, 
which were held sabred by the mhaUtanta ou the 
ground that their ^yMtest god had risited them in 
that form [ Danctoi^ uL 132). The natives of NLcU' 
agua had a god wfaoflo name woe that of the deer, 
but UtE ammal was tK>t regarded as a god ; they 
exiilainEid it by saving that this god te k 
invuk^ liy thwe who hunted tbe deer Beer 
art tabu in Sarawak, nnd both thero and in Cali- 
foroia they axe held to be tbe abode of wmla of 
dotcaaed nnecaiors {FA£ xxii. 187, 199 : BoneToft, 
iiL 131). in M'^est Afticsi an antdope lisintiQosd 
annually tEUK TM'tptaInng FoCpkt, p. £24). 


Eflptcially in America, deer> rtLoooc, and elk wtro 
treated with great Tcapect by hunters ; their benna 
might not, l« given to the du^ nof might their fut 
bo dropped u^iun the hm, beoaiue the bouIj of the 
dead aninud.4 would know that they wvare not being 
properly treated and tell tha othem lri Houduitia 
the Indiana pre^n'cd the bonca till tltidr hDOSCS 
wero i^alto encambered, for (hny beiinved that 
otherwise they would not bo able to tako other 
deer. If a maxi W'cre ill amon^ tho ChiiitLitOfl, 
tba medioine^man would exphim it by saying 
tliat hu had thrown docr Ueeh away, and ibe 
sou] uf the deer had entmod him and was kill¬ 
ing him. The TMOtaLoa, and Kokohla ofTeied 
eoppi) to a dead deer beforo they ventured to skin 
it. Cherokee hunters ask pardon of the deer they 
kdl* otherwiae little Deer, the chief of liie deer 
tribe, who can duVur dio or be Wounded, would 
track the hunter by Qie blood drops nnd pat the 
spirit of rheuiantism into him. Tliu A^riinbfi 
medicine-men reported to certain caves, whero they 
propltiiited the animal gods whwe progeny they 
mtendod to destroy. liVnen tlio Thomp.ion River 
Indians of Brilish Columhia killed a doEr, they 
thought the survivors were pleased if it waa 
bntcEered cleanly and nic^y t if a hunter Lad to 
leave some of the meat behind, he hong it on a tree, 
espMliLtly the head, so that it ml^ht not be con- 
taruinat^ b^ don and women. Veiiinon wae n ever 
brought in W wfl common door, because wcuacn 
need it; the head was never given to the nldeit or 
the Second sou of a family, tor that w^ould m^e 
rbci d«r wild {Qaldcn IcteuyA* ii. 406}. The 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay believe that a white 1«ear 
rales over the reindeer, ,Thoy pray to him to Bomj 
the deer, Shd asenro him Uiat they have been 
carefnl to treat the dccr wall (tA, pL 405]. Dinr 
and ona-siiinisla may not ootna in comtnet, with orte 
onotber (frhaf Ann. Btji. Bur. Ethn. p, fiftS}. 

The deer is OAten hy more th&n one tribe in con- 
noxion with the feast of ntuv corn. AinonD tbe 
l^liiwnres, venison and corn were provided* and 
divided into twelve porta, nccording io the nnmbet 
of the old men who took part in thn ceremuny ; 
after they were oaten, tbe HcW corn wOa free to all: 

I in the evening* veniocn w Ad again DOt«n and tha 
remainder burnt-, for it might not reiunin till the 
Bun rose, nor might a bone be broken. A deer 
burnE-olTering was mode with itLacb ceremony once 
a year (Bc&tty, Jaanal, p, 54 * cf. Knnp, Itistory 
of Btriu, p, 23, qiioting a letter of W, Fean). The 
I floneatunnuks aJno hao a deer feoat, but it is not 
brought into ccumc-xicn with a]picali.nre (Hopkins, 
Hut. d/ciwcirr* p. 10}- Ibfobatdy tbe deer was re- 
ipanlcd as a form of the com-spirit; for in hloridA 
it waa the cnotom to take as large n deer hula aa 
could l» procured, IcAve the horns on it, sjid at [be 
end of Fbimiary fill it with all manucr of licrbs 
and BOW it togulher. They then procoedeJ to an 
open Rpooe and hung the skin upon a tree, turn¬ 
ing the head to the east. A prayer wbb then. 
oilVed to the siuh aakinf; that these same fruits 
might be given. The hiue w'os left up till Untf 
I following j’ear {JA£ xxxi. 145; ef. the acconnt 
nunt^ on p. 156 from Prwtorins]. Probahlv a 
Papngn rain dance perfonasd beneath a steers 
head stuck on a pole in the month of July may bo 
BunilarJy mtoruretwl (ifirh A email deer fibres 
largely In Mal ay ^and other folk-taifia (Skeat, 
FiMti). ^ . 

D«.—It can hnrdly be donbled that the dw is 
the ^est, B 1 it is also the mo*t widely sprencT of 
the dorne^ic nniruals. It haa been mamtaineu 
tAutiand, 1831. p. 658) that man'e sj^mtion with 
tbfe "WM duff the finit plii^e it* bdjig^ uwd 
» food. Thongh thEM is no resjwn to auppcK 
that the roUgions factor catered mlo the canBea 
which brought about iU domesticalioii, the food 
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tbopry less prob&ble tbu the Tiew tba.t the 
dog mAde h lrnael f the companion of nmOi. ntther 
th^ thet. he brooght intO' ^abjection bj tlie 
aaHe of mim (efi Miicli, «^inME/ d^r Indogirnmnen, 
182-185)^ The dog ia nsed as jsn artius of food 
bj a bu^ number of peopiw of low grades of cnl- 
tn», and Sometimes ly higher grades, e.?* the 
ChineHL It wu need by Qe^thio jn horope 
far tho ^Ktiretlit of game, and ifl employed in S 
mmilar way all the in'orld over at the present day» 
lo ^me cases the brood has become in no way 
specialuced thereby; hut nmong the Batuas {Inf. 
ArrJi. ij;. Ill), pieces of the African favoBta, a 
great adrjuice In this respect la fountL Among tbo 
Ainoa the dog is used for captoring fish (Howard,. 
Li/€i P- 511. Mainly in Arctic and enb-Arctic 
regTDiiB it is need as a draught animal; oeca. 
BtunallT as a beast of burden^ It Waa need by tha 
Clmbri in war; the same nsuige prevailed in 
Uganda imd UsnknnLiL, (For the usea to which 
the products of the dog are put, see /af. Arch, 
ix. UOfF.jt 

is found ns a term of abuse ameng 
Semitic and most Mohammuian peoplot; among 
the Romans the eoutempt thus oxpresfiod was less 
than in modem Eniope. 

A mjrth of dog ancertry is not nneommon j it la 
found in Alaska (liManeky', np, 10&-]9t7}^ among 
the Dog-Riba (Fetitct, 511 fT), the Ojtbwaa 
{Frarer, Jbf. p. in ifudagiscar (t. Gtunep, p. 
231), Indo^Chma T [As, Q. 3cv. 3rd eer. L 140), 
Kirghiz (Petennann, p. 155), X«W Guincfi 

(Chalmers, ^ 151), among the Kalangs of Javn 
iRaffics, L 323}, and even in Europe (Liehrecht, 
p. 10 ; aae also in general MaoCanoobi 2631.). fn 
the Pomotu ialands the drat lace of mea aie held 
to have bean mode into dogs {Mita, Caih. 1574, 
343b 

Especially In If. America the dog (coyote) fignim 
in Creatfon myths (Uancroft^ ^ahOi occasion¬ 
ally in Delpgc myths (see ^ l>e]nge'Ji. Tbe Pottawa- 
tomica believe tnut in the moon u on old woman 
making a basket; the earth will be dHtrotod 
when it is finish^ : but a great dog mina her 
work at intervals and then resnita an eclipse (Ann, 
JPrt^p. /let, xi. 490), Among the Sioncolfi, Mbocobis 
(JbJ. Arch* f.e. 147), Chiquitos (Tjlor, L 
Chinese (jiwiv Pns^. nii 355), etc,, a stmUar 
aasociation of the dog with eclipoes is found. In 
Eamtchatl^ earthquakes axe attributed to Tonila's 
dog, Kozei (Eracbenninikow. i, H)* CUuical 
mythoio^ tells us of Derbems (^.v, )j who goi^da 
entrance of the Infernal Regions (aoe Bloom¬ 
field, Ctrftcni#, Doffaf /farfu). In N, Romeo a 

fien- dog is held to watch at the gata of Paradise, 
ana to lay claim to all virgins (Forster. iL 339); the 
MassachuHtts also believe that a d(w watches the 
gate (Wood, p, 104}; »o, too, the Eakiraoe {ZEt 
1872, 238) j and the Iroquoie the bridge by which 
souls had to pass efu 1538. 104). 

Y(wiia wfis held to have two doga, whom he sent 
out to bring in wandering souls Veda xlv, 
10^13 i Atharva Vedcr, L, 9); and these dogs, 
described as four-ey^ (i[.r. with two spots above 
the ^es), recur in the Avestan dogs that guard 
the Chin vat Bridge, which leads from this world 
to the fntnra life {Vtndidsd, siii, U; ^ad 
XX xi. b ; cl, Schennan, Midtrialien evr GetehtcAit 
d*r inditchen VieiamliienitHr, pp. 137-138, and the 
references there given). 

The Aztecs socriJScMj a red dog to cany the son] 
of the king ocroes a deep stream. (Buncrort, iL 60S}, 
or annonnec his arrival (ib. iii. 538; el. Ober, 
p. 320); in Louisiana tliey killed their sick and 
sent dogs on to make the acuanneement (Steddart, 
p.421). 

The Tlaicslans bold that A wer.man appears as 
a dog {Dav* Ac* vjiii 122), In B^arn a great white 


wer-dog waa believed to ait at cn/:^ roads (iVafalcn, 
L330). 

The Baschilange {MUL A/. Gte* iv. 255} and 
Tauhinese \Z, a/i|y. jE^rtib. i. 186) believe that 
hamau »uU Uke up their abode in dog^ 

Actual dog-wonnlp is uncommou. The 
aairia and oth^ are aaid to woml^ a dog (W, K. 
Smith, p, 291). Aocordiog to Ba0« (L ^), the 
Knlanga worabip a red dog, and each family keepe 
one in the bense; unethm: anthority naya they 
have imsg pa at wood In the shape of dogu, wfiicn 
are WDCshippCd, aJid burnt IDOO daya uter the 
death of tho poraon (TijfdL xxiv. 437), In Nephl, 
do^ are said to be worshippesd at the festival 
called Khicha Pnja (Wright. 3Q IL ; lor other 
Indinn eases ho Crooko. iL 218 fL). The Yontbas 
have a demi-god, Aroui, god of the lorest, with a 
dog's head [ATw#. Cedh. 18S4, 221). Among the 
Bamnione doga were sacred, and held to to the 
brotherB of the myst« (W. R. Smith, pL 291]l In 
ancient E^pt, doga were commonly respectM and 
mummifi^ in pazticnlaT at Cynopolu (Stnbo. 
812). In nneient Feraia the dogwsa held is the 
higbeet esteein, ami moet ricoroits penalties were 
exacted for kdling it iVendidadi xdi. xv. 19..51; 
Deniarft viii. 23), It was employed, moreover. 
In the aagdidt '"dog's ga^' of the Fansi lunemi 
cefomacT, in which a ‘ broWn fonr-eyod' dog of a 
* white with yellow ears,* w^ua made to look at 

the corpse ihres times, and was also led three 
times back Over the road travonied by the oorpeo 
(Geiger. GefiranucAc Auffnr, 264-235; Earaka, 
Siaiary ojT iAt Parrti* i, 107 ; Jackson, Pertia Patt 
and PreJKnt, 3SSf., 301 L). The Bahnars say the 
dog Is under the pioteotton ol Bok Glaih, gM of 
thunder (jlfutf, C^f A 1834, 133). Bometimee only 
the use 4^ dog's Oesh is probibitetL The dog u 
found as a totem in AJasW (LMansky, 190) and 
in West Africa (Eilis. p, 206); a do^-kin 

ia found in Madagascar (v. Gonaep. p, 234). In 
Gorman New Gninoa an olTeriEig oE food is made 
to the spirit of a dog{xVac^. K. Tk. land, 1S97, 83). 
Among the Ot Dimums the bodies of dogs are 
buried near the hoosas, rice and salt are given them 
in the grave, and rica is pteewn on the jjnve to 
indnee the gtMia to send the sonls to the do^- 
heuvcQ [Schwaner; TS), The Woj^ln lay the bodies 
oE speciaily' useful dogs in a suu^ hut (Idea, p. 7). 
In Eg^t a family shaved dean when the tU^ died 
(Uea:^ il 68 ) ; and so, too, tbs owner amoag the 
Muhu (Atuf. 1837, 442), Tho Gomla puHJy tbrm- 
selves when a dog dies (Uidop, Paperit p. 6), The 
Tun^ses take an oath by the dog, dknking its 
blood (Idea, 45). The exposure of the dead to dagijt 
may nprin^ from a Mwiilsj idea; It G fonqd among 
the Slara. Bactrians, Byreanians. and others 
(Spiegel, lii 703), in Tibet (JRAS, S.B- lix, 212), 
Java f FerA Scfl. Gen. xxxix, 40), and Kamtehatka 
(Erachenninikow, p. 189 ). Omimt we fn^neDtiy 
drawn from do'gsfCrookc.ii. 222 (1,; Amtand. 1881. 
874; Z Ver. fothtL iii 134, etc,). The Kalsnp 
strew ash» O'U the Boor, and if a dog's footmarks 
are seen, judge that the auceetors are ^vonrabla 
to a marring iPyd. T.L. V. xzdv. 424). 

Conni^tod with the Mnctity of ths dag ii its im 
in art; In Borneo it is a fluent tatu pattern 
iJ A/xxxv, 113)r As might be oxpectod, the dog is 
frequently sacrificed. The best known cue is that 
of the Iroqnoie, who kill a white deg in January 
as a Bcape^goat; it is then bomt, and the ashes 
Bprinklca at the door of e^'ery bouse ; but there la 
some doubt as to the antloiuty of (he practice 
(Gofd^a iii. 72, 100]. Other antborities 

vary the details (Gnfano .-IreA. Mcp. 189$. 8L ; 
Sanhom. Legends, p. 7; Muj, Ser* ixv. 81, ebc-h 
Other dog-sacrifices are forurd amoug the Saco sod 
Poxen (^likf. Her* nil. Sd). the Ottawa^ (Perrot, 
,Uaiu-s, 19). ths Maras at New Vcat (Bancroit, IL 
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jtOj, Md ID th* c&cap pluniuitioiis in M»j fifi. MS), 
in Hondomi' bcfarti war (ii, u etc; (m# Eon- 
CT&ft, piuirirnijk The Fnc^noB ofFer do^ ( VoKt/TOm 
& xiiin Id Anin, do^-Eacnficie U icand 
in ubijia (Abu, Prf/p. Foi^ xxxvii. 211), Anrawi 
Cath^ liiHl* 69), Javft AaL JSend. ivi 

iOlh etc. Id Lmna ih^ dmhoni cf n hitch aj^ 
droi^ed xlfiiL |66), In Afri» & deg u 

ttaciiliiced the fie^hirmui [Barth, Lit hTl f see *1*^ 
Int, A rcA LXr 14i, x^iL 13d^ for farth'CF reierenc^a). 

In Greece the deg regudcd u uaelenn, bat 
vae ueed fer csrcmonie^ of piiTihcetion in B^tin, 
prohahil' M Lhe nnhnai of Hecate, t* whom tie 
jVrgim ofifcml a dnti. The Spartan ephebi oflered 
* jonng bound, to ilie (FarneU, CulU, lb 

£0t n,). The Ron Lana ooiuLeoted dogi with the 
I^areti iFoirler, JHqih^ Fai^ 101]u They were eacrl- 
heed on April 25 (iA. p. Qh), and in tbp LupercaCia 
(ih, pp. 3li^l4}v 

^ The dog la ftejjuBatlv UMd in mngio. In Pn- 
homey dead dog ui nnne ap aa n orotoetion 
against BOToerj (EobertAcm, ScU* on A. ral; EUia, 
Avce, 93), Tn Greece ite flesh wan Q*ed no medietno 
fPaua, liL SQO); ho, too, njnong the Chakehia (Sauer, 
Jtdtt, 23dh Among the Ximbundu ita flesh [s 

; rwerved for warriora (Magyar, JSki^, 309ji, The 
dog flgnreo La more than one ceremony of un¬ 
certain jjuwrt. In China a big dog M dreoaed iLko 
a man and carried mnnd in a pal^qiiin in times 
oF dro^ht (Afl», FfVV. Fcij iiiL 3$6), The 
Orang lingua wbup a HaclE dog round the kam- 
pong in the first new miwn after tlie ri« uason 
(i/ourn. InJ. ArtA. iL S92), The repemhlanoe of 
the oqatoni to the dog-whipping of the Camiraf, 
handed down ae a popular caetom here and there 
in Eogland (Ninbalson, JbfJWwe. p, 22), ntjegGsta 
that it ii meant aa an eipnlsion of evils {a. WaJing 
Dykatra, p. 31fih For dewhib beliefa ooneemiug 
the deg e« Kohler, JE fCEl f. 

Dragon,—Althoogh the dragon is usually aao- 
eiated with the pei^des oF East Ana, it in hy no 
me&na no known in Enrope. Kot only ie the utoiy 
of Stv George and the dragon told (itartlaua. 
Legend of Perseus, pms.i, but we find in the Mabi- 
nogion ue same legend of the lighting dragons aa 
oecun in the ^Falaj Penmaula (cF. Skeat, Jfnfnp 
Staffic, p. 3A4), in Earopean folklore the dragon 
is taken round in proceayiou. at -man y phvees 
Ensveiopidie, r.e, ' Dramn'), and there are 
muy local djwgon iegeeda Part of Anglesey In 
Raid to have heen ravaged by a dragon ; at last a 
champion tackled it, hut hie victory brought him 
reproof, not row ord, for he had done hia deed an 
Sunday, Id the Alps a draipan inhabita a tam | if 
a etone ii threwQ in, rain will fo] low, however good 
the wnther may bo ; for if it bite tha dragon, ita 
movementa threw up so mnnh apray tfiat a mist 
a^pean from which the rain condenses (Jocklin, 
^Ofatrt. 1 44). On Norue botuee the dragon some¬ 
times figures ae a weAthcr-vane or gable de¬ 
coration- Germanic mytholcgy abounds m eteriee 
of dragODS, which inhabit air, water, and eartli, 
bringing w» (and, more rarely, weal) on men and 
animals, apitting forth flee and \'oaam, and guard¬ 
ing treasnroa (Meyer, f^rntaiustAd -YyMofo^, Il5- 
lOO). There moreover, an entire cycle of taJos^ 
excmpliAed in tho story of Perse ue and Andiomeda, 
in which human aacrifices muet be mad« to a 
dragon, who is finally slain by the hero (Ma^ulloch, 
331-^09). 

The aseociation of the drawn with water is hy 
ao meane conrined to Uio W«;t; in China the 
wateiapout is regiuded aa a dragon, which Is never 
Been completetj, for its hud or its taU is aJwaya 
inrisible. The draguu and the tig^ aia at enmity, 
and if a tiger's booes an threwn into a ' dragonV 
Well,' ”un will follow within threo days, for the 
aniinals fight, and when the dragon mnvUi. rain 
vou In—13 


falls {Doolittle, ^ormf l^e, iL 254, L 275). The 
great dragon liv« in the sky, aud tho emperor Is 
the earthly dragun (GnuJd, MyihKol Mon»t#tt, 
^ 2l5; _s4e pp. 215-357, 377-A(Kil- Tn Japan the 
dra^n u ^iiotlated not only with water hut Mlnjt 
with a variety of other things; The dragon pre- 
due« nine yonug at a birth, each with dilferecit 
ijualitin: hence dragons are carvod oa WIs, 
muaaeal instruments, drinking veueU;, woapoaa, 
books, chairs, and tables, aocordiog to tbo par- 
Gcular tastes of the difTereut kin^ of dragon, 
pdn kind Jgvw dangeiraus iilaces; consequently it 
laput opop lhe gablee of houses (Aafur, 1878, p- 
M9). _ India, too, had its dr&^ne; one used to he 
in wait for boats or ebi[% hiding itaelf on a neigh' 
bonriug mounUin; a criminal Stained his life on 
™dition of ridding the country of the put; ho 
^ human figures mads, and the bodEes filled with 
books, eto, i the dragon devoured them, and per' 
ishod (Xsitnw ^dif. xviii. 400 j ct Crooke, IL IS^ 
iJl). In the same way In the last century a 
dragon on the bordoTa of VVaJus waa said to have 
b«m induDcd to moot his fate by putting red flannel 
round a poet on which sharp spikes were fixed. 
Ttamat ia the cosntogonic dragon of EahyIonia facet 
RELlGIQy). 

Eagle.—The e^ie is freqnenGy respected, but, 
exoepL in AnvtrauA, tho respect dose not seem h> 
Itava tiren to an actual cult. In many parts of 
Auivtialia the eagls-hawk is one of the names of 
the phratriea Into which many tribos are divided: 
la VictorUi., Pundjel Hiems to be a deified sagle- 
hawk (Broiigh Smv^h, I. 423)» ilwwhero it is 
the evil spirit, so-cilled, which is the esglo-hawk. 
MnlLion is the name of the former, Malijui of tho 
latter, and their identity is established by the 
belief and prscGc* of the Wtllingtoti diatrici, 
where the eyrie of the eagle-hawk was formid on 
the ground, at initiation, m momary of his contests 
with an anthropemorphie cud, Baiame | Jf>in, LDD5, 
28), The Apaches think Lhoto are npiriti of Divine 
origin rn the i^le and olher birds (Bsneroft, iiL 
132). Tho Ostiaks re^^rd a tree os holy on which an 
eagle has ocatod (f.«tni|UD, Empira, p. IJO). 

In the Island of Tsuri, off New Golnea, a oertain 
kind of eagle Is tabu, but there are no totemio ideoH 
eonneeted with it [Zu. BteAUtciir. xLv. 325) ^ 
the osprey is hope ('^saered'] in New Georgia [JAl 
xivi. 38fl]i. The Osogea would turn back firom an 
expedition tf aiii eaglii were killed (Nutt^, Trticdi, 
p. 87). Tho ^moyeds account it a crime to kill an 
eagle, and if one ia canght in a snare and drowned, 
they bury it In silence (Bebronck, JlcUen^ L llI3). 
The Boasiiuu regard it as unlucky to kill an eagle 
(frw. Miit. iv, 442). Some of iho aboriginal 
Peruvians asserted their deseent from eagles 
(Ftarer, Toi, p. 5). The Ruriate hold that the gw 
spirita sent an eagle as ahaman, to tuunterrict tha 
deeds of tho bad spirits; thu first human 
ahaman was the son of the eagle and a Boiiat 
waman {JAl xxlv, 64). The Zufiis, Dakotas, and 
othurs keep eagles for the sako of their feathers. 
The Mokis fnstei) an eagle to the roof in spring, 
^d kill it at the ffammeT lolitiofl in order to jfet 
its feathers for ritoal purpoe^s; the body Is hunod 
in a eemstory, and it is IMiovod that toe son! of 
the eagle goes to the otlieroaglea and retnrns again 
as an eagle (Gfo5iu, Ixivi. 172), The Hopi hunter 
purifioei hims elf before going after eagt^, and 
makes an ofleriag; sue bud hu a piayer-studt li^ 
to its foot and ie set free {Aw, Antk, new met ., ilL 
7D1). The BlackJoot hunter piactires many fahua 
when he is on the hunt for eagles (Gtinnell, 

/not Lodge Talcs, pt 237). The Pimae connec^ the 
Mfile with tho Dtlupo i * vojii™ wio of tfaclr 
ch^ prephats, but the warning was diaregarded, 
and only ono man w#s saved (,SVwiVASi Ifct). L3TL, 
p, 408). In Jabin, New Goinee, a blightiag 
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uiHaiCDtH flu Wnantt-i !■ attiibntwi to ihs 
And no one plants tbom ^hen ild ospre^T is in si^ht 
(Ztt, Gtoff, Gc 9, Thiir^ xii. 85J. Among^ tho Ojib- 
>ra» the wllng of an eagio to and fro ’wm a. good 
omen (Aw^oiJ. Ke^tfftgaJtbtmrhf p. 4lS; [or tbc 
eitgle fiiee bIeeo do Gohem&tisj Zooi. Mifth. iL 19^ 
19i)> The eagle ia likewLie Lmpotiant in Indo- 
Iraninii m^hfllog^. In Lhft Kigvedn [Odj^lAlly 
£7] the Bfigle bnnn tbfl Hbrtnl (which ice]' 
to mankind (cf^ MAcdonjfill, Vedie llll 

and the f^furoiices there given}; while in tlic 
Avestd u eagle dwells <yQ die 'tree higbt AH' 
Healing' (Fh^, xiL IT} in the midet of Lake 
A^onm-K&ahia (the CnapiKa), sided hj hie fellow 
(iJin4 I -Vrtiflito'f A'AfwL Ixii From the 

Avesta the osglo ps^ea into Persian Litcratnjo oe 
the whence Li developed the roe of the 

Arabian The featheiu of the slmdrghi 

which dwells On Dionnt Kaf or Mount Albojri, 
larm talienuiiG for the heroes Tabmnral and Z&t 
^Gaaartellh in CtmpU nrtdu du'eorr^r^ 
tnlerrMtimat dn OtihoOguetf l&Ol^ smv ri. 79^7}■ 
In elueiaU mj^tholo^ the eagle occupied an 
imwrtaut plnce; it was the drat of eniinoiu birds, 
and Koman legions took up dieii winter gunrterR 
where there was on eagle's nest. Tlte eagle U 
Afieocinted with Zens and the lightning j its righ t 
wing was buried in fields and vinejards m a pro- 
twtioo j^ndniit haij. The eagle atone ((tfrlTui:) sud 
porta of tbio eagle’a flesh were need in ma^ (Pftulj- 
Wbsowa, s,Oh 'Adler'). It wan believed tfiat toe 
eagle wjLa never stnink by lightning, I tfl aroearanoe 
was anapicionE [ib, ao, AberglanAe'h Toe eagle 
is the constant attribnbo of Zens in the older monn' 
xnente (FarticU, CMlf^r, L 12]i}| aa also of Jnpiter 
(Prt-Utir, lidnt. ilfytft.* ii. 327b 
Eel.—For rnany of the Malagaej^ the eel a a 
foibidden food, and vtuions Ktiologica] roythn ate 
toH to a)(plain the fact {c. Gennep, p. 290]l 

By the InierinaB it bi reg^etl »a floul^animal ^ the 
Betsileoe Lelieve that the iower classee pfiss into 
eels; when the body Is thrown into the HCied lake, 
the Grat eel t^ea a bite becomes the domicile 
of the ooul (i&.]L The oet ia also & sool^anunnl 
Binong the_ rgorrotfa ^Wilkenj. Jlsi p. 72J 

]u well aa in Cerun and receives a daily por¬ 
tion of food. In the Paamotu Arebipeingo the hJ 
oeems to have been held fiacred; when one waa 
captured, prayers were oOcrad at a Fdirine appareetly 
devoted to a cult of female anesatora or relativiea; 
there waa an 'enmity between nds and women/ 
and the latter might not look on them Cuf A 

1S74, 3&6). In N, fiiam, Muang Naung wa* eovensd 
with Water becanse ita inhabitants ate white eels 
and thus entagod Thegya, the mJer of the world 
(ZU, Gtog. Ga. rAiir. iv. IJSl. In N* QueettO' 
land a conncKien between oelx and a dood seems 
to exist (Lnmliclt A laoap Aufa, p, 20&); 
although the pasM^ may also be Interpreted to 
mean that those who eat eda have the gift ofpro 
^eoy. This lielief Ls found in Europe (.Wolf, 
L 232, No. 5M}. hlacrod eels were also 
known to the Greeks (Paily*'ViwK>wa^ a.n. * AaJ '); 
and tlie eel is n totem of the Mmiidaii Kola of 
Bengal and of the GiaoiusfCivoke, H. Sad). Neither 
they nor the Noflairle eat eels (BoaBaud, Hvioirt 
ei nliffion da Ntmiritf p. 93). 

Elephant-—I d Siam ii is hdieved that a white 
elephant may contain the so^ of a doad person, 
peimaps a Bnddha; when one is taken, tha captnror 
IB rewarded, and the animal hronght to the king to 
he kept ea'er afterwards, for it cannot be bought or 
wld. It li ha^ized and fSted, and when it dies it 
ismonmod forJikeahuman being (Young, Kinffdum 
of rAe Yrffow Bolx, p. 390 K ). to CamlMia a white 
elephant ia held to bring luck la the kingdom, and 
iia capture is attended with numeroua ceremonica 
{Moura, Cambodffe, i. 101}. In some jmrta of Indo- 


Ohina the rceoDii given for the Te^^iert (mid to it 
ia that it has a soul, and may do injury alEer its 
death ; the whole village therefore fCtes it (Muuhot , 
Tftnkdt, L 292; aliw Book, TetnpUt ami 
Etephanirt p. 19 IT.}. The cult of the white 
elephant is foernd abm at Enarea, south of 
Ahysoima; hut in view of the frequent respect 
^coi^ed to white animaJa it is unniifeHuiiy to see 
in thin any proof of Indo-Chifle(« inllucncc. They 
aro regarded an the protectora of mnnkind^ and any 
one who killed a white nr light-mloured ckrphant 
wuntd pay the penally With hin life (/nt. ArtJt. 
aviL lu3j. Among thn Wamhngwen the niejihant 
in heLisv'iod to he the abode nf the Sonin of their 
anccetom iib.). The elnphaut is reimnied as a 
tutelary spdrit in Sunuitm (TiyfficAr, T.L.V. xxvi. 
456}. 'rhe name U sometuiies tnbu (Go/dfen 
L457). 

The hunting of the elephant b attended witli 
nunieroua cereniitmial obfiervances. The Wakamia 
of East Africa prepwo for the ebaae hj paRaing a 
night with their wivea on a kind of ant’hiU, of 
which they helievn that the female elephant makee 
use to fe^ her yonng one. On the day of the 
hunt a donOe in h^d, and they make cCrtatn mnrka 
nq their foneamia The hnnter burien the trunk 
and imts off the end of the toil; the latter he rolls 
up in palm leaves and |jiiLh in hin bag; until he 
next goea to the chase thin hag mnst remain in hia 
wifeV care; she also has a rignt to purchase some¬ 
thing with the pruoesdn of thb sale of the ivory; if 
the hnnter quarteUed with her, htn next hnnt would 
be nniueky tMiu. Catft. L874, 44). Tlie Amaxosaa 
offer a nacrifios after killing an elepliant tShaw, 
SoTTf of my Miiiitui, p. 462); the hair on the end 
Ilf the tnU in hung at the entrance to the cattlc-fold t 
the end of the ear and the trunk are cut off and 
huried, the tuaka sre taken out, and no OEe is mode 
of the reinaindcr (Kay, Traithr P- AceonUng 
to another antharity, excuses ore mode and the 
elephant is nppenled to daring the ctuue not to 
erukh hU pumueni (Uchtenstem, Trai^t, i 254), 
and the twks are aent to the king {ib. p. 270), 
The Hottentot htmtor mmit oacrifiea a sheep or 
some other ihulbH animal, and none but he may 
partukic of ita flush ; any One, On the other hand, 
may eat of the alain elephant (Zfv. Gceff^^ tr«j, 
TAvi-. vi. 42b The Wanyamwexin seek to propitiato 
the dead elephant by bniying liu and tlie 
Amoxosas inter with the end of the trunk a few of 
the articles whick they Imy with the pnvceeds of 
the ivory iOfiidtn iL 496). In tndin the 

elephant U the representative of Ganc^ who b 
also figur^ with the head of this oaimol; and 
in later Hinduism Ilia earth is supriortod by eight 
elephants. Some elephantn eon uy through the 
air, and all have in their froutnl lobta magio jewobu 
Tonchin^ an elephant is n ehantity-test. aqd the 
hairs of its tail serve an Dunidetn (urooke, iL '238- 
241). Aocording to on a Account, the world rcata 
upon on etephant (Tylor, i. 365}. In Went 
Africa, dlephantn whinn destroy plantations aro 
regarded an wizordn, and feared (.Wiljion, W^st 
Afrioaf p. 161), On the C^ngo tht end of an 
dTephaula tail in nsed aa a sceptre {InL ArA. xviL 
103), According to the Talmud SV*), 

it in A hod omen to dream of an elephant. For 
tJephant mytha see de Gubernntia, ZoU. iL 

01 -M, of. 77, See also ■ Earth-cjifTlcr ," above. 

Fish.—Although aacrad hnh ore not unoommun, 
a fi.Bh-god Kerns to be n scunnwhat rare pheno¬ 
menon- I>S^U is often regarded H a finh-god 
(but sea E'Bi, i.t?. 'Dagun ’), Mt it in eertiuii that 
he had a human head and hands ^ pueaibly bin 
body was scaly, or he bnri the tall of a fijih; for 
tliat ho wan a finh-god seemii certain from the fact 
that his worshippers wore finh ekinj IdMS xiv, 104, 
quoL hlennnt, Ulypi, Gr^ IL 83). A tignn prolnldy 
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iatendctl for, at wiy rate Mi, Art^iniia 

EuTynolDC vrtu depicted Viilh a lull's toil [du ViiaKif, 
Gaittr, J>, IST ; cf- Fiimnll, CuHf^ it B:^), iJid tJlcre 
vrerd iswred Guli in the templcfl of A^wllo and 
A]Khn»dite afc llym ami whieli rainea 

apreetunplLud at a itfdi edt (de ViiMr, pp, 177-17S t 
rf! p, IflS]. Atargati* ia HiiJi U> liave luid Hacirt>d 
tilh m tL pi»l at Askidadt which were fed daily and 
uartx «at«n i Bujeoriidg to (mother acooimt, they 
W'are the food of the prioRta, From Xtnophon 
(ddo&i I. iv^ ill) Vo ieom that the fiah of ChaloH 
were reraJilod m coda; and Hy^oi tell# cs that 
Llio %ruda Icholidr on iiah u ricly* and abstadeed 
from e&tinit theid r.v. *FLih*j for fisli taLua 

HTSinitlit p^ 293ff.h In oiodem days fiidi 
are aometidiefl sacred In iiLdU» where they iUjw 
ptay ft (snnflideralile pnrt in folklore, often serving 
na Ufedddeafit. They likewiac form the favoniite 
food of iikuU {glK»ts), Vimina «deM 00 a h-di, and 
Vialinn tafid a hsh-sraUr (Crooke, id U. IBB, 
2B3 f.). The ' Small People ‘ of Cornwall hate the 
amdjl of fiall (Hunt, Ptipulnr Htfitvmea of the 1F«#*, 
109). Ao^rdidg to tha Ttvlmnd^ fisJi eaten, in the 
month cif NL^an am (iondneive to laproey {Pex^imt 
Jiai). Iradiaii mythology likd^fiiBa ]w tJie kara 
fiih which gnarda the white HOm ■£ FajAf, xiv. 
ivi. 7 ; xviii. 3-fl, sexiv. 13). as well 

OK thQ ^ which exists in all ueae,' and whiwc 

cry idakea ‘ all Gnh Iwcoma pragnant. and ^1 
noxious watar-craafures east their yonns’ \BuTiati- 
Au^An, xix. 7). fish ara kept in parts of WfiJeg to 
giro omclea. MuHt of the Soulli African Ihmtna 
will neither eat nor touch Esh, frivuig aa tlicir 
te^iaoD that fiiih are anakes (Frittch, Dnx Jahrt, 
n. 333]d Other hiih talnu am found in various 
parti of Africa (ihirracrf. Archivfiir Ethno^fftphic^ 
ivU. 138). Among the yeridia only the lowest 
classss are said to eat fish tBadgtir, Tfu ^'w^o^£c^M 
nnd fAflir p. 117h In Korth Am™ fiali 

may not be CAten at hnrveat time {JAP ii. 340), 
iuilT Dieguant women am forbidden them in Servia 
ixxUL 349h fbua revendng the teaching 
of the Talmud, which enpeciadly recommenda 
thabi to women in tills oondiUon 
eia). . ^ . 

'“lua economic Importance of (Uh makes it natural 
that Iwhennen often propitiate Lheiu. In Peru 
sardines arc sold to ham been wtimbipped in one 
region, skMo in uiotlieri di^iiah in soother, and ao 
on, according to the F^pecies that waa most pleaiLfuJ 
lGoid£n ii 41(1]; ^tiiny tribea do not bum 

tbe honGS ol tiih, becaoso if tboy did tlie Esb could 
cot rise from the dMd The Thlinket* wy 

Hjiedol respect to thn firat sdnion which tbey take, 
and many other tabus are oboerred (rfr. p. 411 h ; 
for treatment of the fimt fifh bbo id« Sfrbillot, 
dta PAAcnrr, pp. 131, 3sd, 31^]. In thn 
ALgaou, sscrifioea arc still made to the m plan nms 
[^\1^pale» p. 386 t of. Pliny, XJLXU. iL ]. 

In otner cases magical oeiemoniefi arc resorted to 
in order to secure a good cstnh. In the Queen 
Cbarlotte Islands the fish arc strong on a ropo 
with feathera as eharmsj and put on the top of a 
pule Black iu the bed of the river. One of the tribe 
jB banhih'^ to the mountains during the E^iiug 
•Bsson, and tony not have a Em or coniniuTiicate 
with the tribe^ or the fish will leave tho river 
fiViirioa Xijft, V. 103). In Jahim, New Guinea, the 
tiaimf cirm may not ba mcntionod, no nm™ may bo 
made in the nllage, and women and ohildrcn must 
remain at a distajice from the fiahers [Zu. Giog. 
<7«. TAnr. xiL In New Calodooia for ono 
kind of liah appeal 1* directed to anoestral epiritn 
in the sacred wood; oiTcringA are made uiere, 
and when the men go into thb water, the women 
extinguiah all firca but oae: then they perform 
a dance, and idleOM foUowi. For tho fcardinc a 
atone wrapped in dried twigs » taken to the 


ccLuetery and put at the loot of a poet and two 
sorcerers perform ceirmonitsa (jlfiac. CafA. iSaO, 
239), In some conotriM a Jjfilj. in Bacrificed for 
sneceas ip. fhdiiim (ii^billot, cif, 116; 

Knis&Oifr, Ptiipit Zynane, p. 101). 

Tho Dttawos held tliat tho souls of the dead 
passed into lisK (JfeJ, dec 1667, p. P-: cf. ' muU 
aniiaalH,^ p. 493), In Oaj^ tlie eiu^iltiake is ex- 
phduedaB ihn tcculbof rim ruoTGcuenla of a great 
mih in tho sea or under tho loud lA'ofur, 1878, 
ABl). In the Middle Ages tlie ^une uajilauatioo was 
given in Europe tMoPc, vin- 914). _ Fudi 

are fonud as iotonia in South Afrita (Fritsch, 
EiT^eionrUrif p. 153), Alaska tTrimmcrj 
Terr, p. 109), and among Lha Aliicrican Indiana 
(Fraxefj Tisf. ii. 4, cto). Mytlia of dab dcBceot 
are also found tiA. p. 6). For firii myths sec de 
Guberufttia, Zool. Algik. ib 331-353; for the crab, 
itt pp, 334^3,19. , * „ 

F|y,_in Gtoek mythology both Zens and A|iollo 
nimi jw oDTmectmg them with dies, Lat it la 
doubtfid whether citlier of them om pcoperly be 
termed a Oy-cod; for the appeal lo tliu gi.)d was 
tliAt he wonid keep flies Inoui interfering with 
a aacrifico (Famell, Cvl£t, i. 45). It is eqiially 
n nrgrfJti N whether Beulfebnb^ wbotso name IB 

commonly tranalalcd ' Lord of Flies ," bad any 
oonnexion with them. In. Afrii^ however, there 
seenu to be (^ real Kliea in a 

temple (Beecham, p. 177). The Kal- 

uiiiku rmard riio lly as a toul-ftnimnl sjid never 
kiii it (X4/i. 40lh In North Germany it is held 
to bo nulutky to kill the Iftttt lliEn, and nuy emu 
who keeps one alivo riirongb thq win tor will re¬ 
ceive a sum of money (lianocht JSsyot. ii, ISO), 
In Greece tbo ' brawn tty’ was tme of the names of 
* Blind Man’fl Buff’ (Pollux, Oneiwwi; ilm, lx. 133); 
it ia known OS tlie ♦Blind Fly’ in Italy {Foiklore, 
xi ^l) and No'rth Indie (Pctajdii JfQ-t iv. 199). In 
tbs latter oountry it la a lucky omen lor a Ay to 
fall into the ink-woll (Grooke. ik 2371. According 
to the .AvtKtntFcacfkfdjf, vii. tJ, viii. 71). the demon 
of death aasiimes the shape of a lly. For deansli 
leMtida ooncorning fliesj nee Krauas, JE v. 43l f. 

Fowl.—Tho (sock ifl uno of the moat Lmtvrtant 
nacrificial ilctima (for Africa fico Ini. An^ xviL 
14.^-148), and has probably replaced Jorgerand more 
valuable aniuiala in many raHS. In some of Uie 
Bantu triben tbo men al^iLain from eating doniefltic 
fowls {JAP i)x. 279). The Arauamian* da not nab 
the domadic; few), bM%iue they regaid it u a 
tranefarmed man (J3of. /aJf. (tiog-. Argrnt. xv. 7411], 
FowU are oLio tabu in £ut Africa and Abysfliuin 
iGhtwt iiiiii- 7^i)- A refna&l to eat eggs u. more 
widely found, but doea not nocoe*arily point to a 
tabn of the fowl: abstinence from milk in tho aamo 
way doBB not imply a tabii of cattle, 

Thn oock figurtsa in spring cure monies in Earope^ 
in Schfamionnikooig a green branch Ls fastened at 
tbo top of the May-pole, and on it la bung a basket 
containing a live cock bth ser* i. 194). fn 
the same way at I>efyn[]g boys jmt the figure of a 
cock at the top of a rod and earned it round on the 
cve of tbo first day of May CWf, 

366h The cock ia ono of the forma jn wmeh lha 
com-spirit la BQpposed to appear (G0(E^ > 

iL IMb). Th* cock is; aometiuua used to riw ®*- 
pohnon of sviu flft. iL 103). Mdem Jo^ j(acrifi« 
a wliito cock on the eve ef the Doy of AtonotnoDt 
(ib. 109; cL p, 25). W« may 
in tfiti aorae nense the numerooa turopean customs 
in which acock or hen is hnnt^ 
hn. li. 230, 251 j niPE xrxviii. 
with the« cnatoius ib the of. ^ 

used b paito of Enropo for ‘BHud Mane Bnff. 
Thwi cUEtoma frequently re-appoar m wed^g 
cmernonies, perb^ with tbs s^c mcito tng. Tlie 
eating of a e«k {Tr^dHion^ 354 ; Anthropetog^. 
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ilL 652; Bavaria, L 390; Rustitehe Revut, xiL 269, 
etc.) maj be a fertilitj ehann ; and in like manner 
a ooek and ben were carried before a bridal couple 
on their wedding day among the Jews of tne 
Talmodie period 57a; for other Jewi«h 

belief* concerning fowls see JB ir. 139, rL 344). 
Occa sio nal l y a duice is performed in wUch fowls 
are imiuted (AtKirM, L L 394, n. L 317; Prtthle, 
ifarrfii/iier, p. 8, etc.). In many of the games with 
fowls the successful player is termed the ' king.* 

Sometimes witches are believed to take the form 
of cooks, and, according to the Talmud, the demons 
bad cock’s feet fia); in Holland a cock 

put in a Tessel over the fire is burnt to ashes to 
overcome the devil {Glcbu$, xxviL 195). The cock 
scares demons and ghosts (cf. BamUt, L L 149- 
156), and witches are obligea to return from their 
Sabbat when the ooek crows (cf. art. Sataxibm). 
It is universally held to be a bad omen for a hen to 
erow like a cock; the remedy is to kill it; some¬ 
times it is also thrown over the house top. Tht 
crowing of a red cock is held in Germany to 
betoken that a fire will break out in the building 
on which it is perched: the same belief is found 
in China (Matignon, Saperttition, p. 43). The 
cock is used in various magical ceremonies in 
Chin^ \Vbfn a boy u named at the loginning of 
his sixth year, two priests push a cook umkwards 
and forwards through a wooden cylinder {Boot. 
Garten, 1009, 70). On the coffin of a Chinaman 
whose body is being brought home is a white cock 
in a basket. One of the three souls is buried with 
the ooinee, but it has to be caught; it can find no 
rest till the grave is oorered with earth; the cock 
is to show the soul its way bsurk to the body (jfi. 
71). For folk-tales and m}'ths of fowls see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. u. 278-291. 

Fox.—Dionysus had the surname of Bataareue, 
not, probably, because his worship coalesced with 
that of an earlier fox-deity, but because os lord of 
the vine he protects the vineyards against the little 
foxes {CIR X. 21). A fox-god was also known in 
America (M^er, Vtrelip. p. 329). Among the 
Cldrigu^os it seems to be a soul-animal {Lettrea 
Mif, viiL 335). In Europe it b one of the forms in 
which the com-spirit ajipean {Golden Bomgh, ii. 
283); it was also onmt in some of the annual fires. 
A fox tabu b found at Inbhkea (Proc. R, Irith 
Acad, iU. 631). 

At the Cerealia at Rome foxes were set on fire 
and hunted about the circus, but it seems probable 
that they were originally driven over the fields 
(Fowl«, Rom. Feet, p. 77 f.); Liebrecht draws 
attention to the similarity between tbb custom 
and the incideut in the Samson story (Znr Votket. 
i. 261 IT-; Fraser, Pam. iv. 178). In Finnic 
mytholi^ the aurora b known as the light of the 
fox (Gninm, ReinAart Fneke, p. xxxi). In China 
and among the Eskimos the lox b a wer-animal 
who appears in the shape of a beautiful wxrnisn 
and seduces the youths {Arch. Anth. v. 135; Rink, 
BeJtimaUke Sagen, Noe. 16, IS). The same belief 
exi^ in Japan, where some families are noted for 
theb ownership of foxes (see * Possession,' above), 
and others refuse to intermarry vrith them on the 
ground of their magical jmwers (Chamberlain, 
Thinge Jap.,M.v. 'Fox'). The fox b the hero of 
a number of Japanese tales (G/ofitu, xxL 332). 
In Schleswig-Houtein a procession with a fox 
in a basket takes place in summer, and presents 
are collected (Schfitse, Idiotikon, iiL 165). To the 
fox b sometimes attributed the n^oction of 
Easter eggs (G/ofiia, xxxiv. 59). ^e name of 
the fox b sometimes tabu {Golden Bough*, L 454). 
As an ominous animal the Lithuanians regard it 
as inaaspidoas (Tettau und Temme, VoUueagen, 
p. 280); but in Masuren and Siebmbtirc^ the 
opposite view b taken (Tfippen, p. 77; Haltrich, 


viiL 4). For folk-tales and myths of the fox see 
de Gubernatb, Zool. Myth. iL £21-142. 

Frog, toad.—In more than one European country 
the frog and the toed are hardly, if at all, dbtin« 
gnbbed; they may therefore be treated t<^ther. 
That thu confusion b found in the New^Vorld 
seems dear from the association of the toad with 
rain, exactly as the frog b, justifiably, assoebted 
with water in Europe. In Ceylon the frog was 
held to be the undermost of the supporters of the 
earth; im its back was a turtle, then a serpent, 
thm a giant; and he upholds the world {Miee, Her. 
xviu. 3^). In South America the Chibchas gave 
the frog a place among their divinities, and had an 
mmual ceremony in connexion with the calendar, 
in which the fr^ figured (Bollaert, Ruearehee, 
p. 49; Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 256). Among the 
Araucanians of Chile the *Iud toad* was ^led 
the lord of the waters {ib.). In the mythology of 
the Iroauob it b told how all the water was on^n- 
ally collected in the body of a huge frog, by pmcc- 
ing which loskeha formed rivers and ukes {Rel. 
dee Jle. 1636, m 102). A similar story b told ly 
the Mienmes (Xeland, Algonquin Ltg. p. 114), and 
the Australian blaclu have Deluge legends in 
which the Flood b caused by the bursting of a 
water-swallowing frog (Brough Smy^, L 429, 477). 
Among the Wends Uw frog b be^ved to bring 
newborn children; with tnb may be compared 
the Sea Darak belief that the goddess Salampandai 
takes the form of a frog; if a frog comes into a 
house, sacrifice b oflTerea to it and it b released ; 
Salampandai b held to make the children, and a 
Ixofe b seen near a house when a child b bom 
{JRAS, S.B. viL 146; Schulenburg, B'eiMf. Volk- 
etum, L 94). 

In Bohemia, children are believed to bop about 
the meadows in tlie form of frogs (Floss, Kind*, L 
12); with thb may be connected the Brandenburg 
belief that a woman who digs up a toad will soon 
bear a child {Zte. Ver. Volkek. L 189). A Shan 
tribe, the Wa, believes itself to be descended from 
tad{K>)es {Aeiatie Q. Rev., 3rd ser. L 140). The 
Balinars of Indo^^hina rei^iect the frog, bolding 
that one of theb ancestors took that form {Mite. 
Calk. 1893,140,143), and in thb shape he b believed 
to guard theb fields. The Karens of Burma ex¬ 
plain eclipses by saying that a frog b devouring 
the moon {ih. 1877, ^). 

We have seen that the frog b aasodated with 
water. Like the Araucanians, the Orinoco Indians 
held the frog to be the lord of the waters, and feared 
to kill it even when ordered to do so; they kept it 
under a pot and beat it in time of drou^t 
Bough*, L 103; Blanco, Conoereion del Pirilu, 
p. 63). The Newars of Nepftl worship the frog, 
which b associa^ with tlm demi-gou Nagas m 
the control of rain. A sacrifice of rice, gbi, and 
other objects b made to it in October {^Mden 
Bough*, L 104; cf. Latham, t 83, who says 
August). Water b also poured over a frog in 
India, or a frog b hung with open month on a 
hamboo, to bring rain (Crooke, L <3, it 256). 

In Queensland, British Columbia, and Europe, 
frogs are also associated with the procuring of rain 
(G^, loe. eit.), and among the Bhib {Bombay 
Goa ^ t 355), etc.; in the Malay Peninsula the 
swinging of a frog b said to have caused hea^ 
and the destruction of a kampong {JBAS, S.B. 
iit S8). The toad b sometimes regarded as a 
tutelary deity in Europe (de Gubematis, Zool. 
Myth. li. 380). The Tacullics of Britbb Columbia 
are said to have no gods, but say, ' The toad bears 
me* (Maclean, Twenty.Jfve Veare, p. 265). The 
Caribs are recorded to mire had idols in the form 
of toads (Sprengel, AmswoA/, L 43). In some parts 
of Germany tlm toad b regarded as a bons^old 
genius (Zte. Ver. Vbikak. L 189; MS notes). With 
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thi* compare the belief of the Roumanians that 
killing a frog or toad is an omen that tlm killer 
will morder nia mother {Ztt. Otst. VoUcmL. iiL 373). 
In accordance with this belief, the frog and toad 
are spaiW {FMlor*, zL 240, 241; BraiuUnbttrffia, 
riiL 418; Wiedemann. EMsten, 454; Ktinwnnn. 

I 356, etc.). On the other hand, thev are regarded 
as witches (FLJ r. 198; Haltrich, Zur Volksk. tu. 

4 1 MUllenhof, &igra, L 212; Holxmaier, Otiliana, 
p. 87). Accordin^y they are often lulled {ZU. Ver. 
VolkfL L 182; KoUaad. Faune pon. iiL 49 f.; 
cf. Devonthin Attoe. xxtUL 63). For magical 
porpoees they were killed at certain times ot the 
year (Wottke, Der Ab«yl. n. 96; RoUand, op, cit. 
uL 54). In Zoroastrianism troga and toads are eril 
and are to be killed ( Vendiddd, xiv. 6); 
and in Armenia the frog causes warts (a belief 
found also in the Unitea States) and makes the 
teeth fall ontfAbeghian, Armtnitcktr Volksylambe, 
sol.). To care these warts, meat must be stolen, 
mbb^ on the excrescences, and buried; as the 
meat decays the wart will disappear. 

In a Mexican festival one of the ceremonies con* 
nsted in a dance round the images of the Tlalocs 
placed in a pond alive with frogs and snakes, one 
of which eacn dancer had to eat during the dance. 
More definite was the belief of the Choctaws, who 
assigned to the king of the frogs and other aqnatic 
animals the function of initiating the rain^makem 
{Mis*. Rtg. 1820, 408). We may put down to the 
same idea the belief of tlie Guaranis thU if a frog 
enters a boat one of the occupants will die (Kuix de 
Montoya, Conyawro. | 12). The soothcm Slavs 
attribute a magical influence to the name of the 
frog, which may not be mentioned before a small 
chlW (Kranss, SHU, 549). The predons wwel in 
the bead of the toad is mentionea by Shakespeare 
{As You Lite It, tL L 13 f.); a similar belief is 
found in Germany {Oermania, vU. 435). For 
myths and folk-tales of the frog and toa<l, see de 
GubematU, Zoo/. MytA, u. 371-379, 379-384. 

Goat.—In Greek mythology the goat was associ¬ 
ated at Argos with tliie colt oi Uera; youths threw 
spears at a she-goat, and he who stmcic her got her 
as a prize (Fameil, Cults, L 189), exactly as in 
modem Earo{>e many animals are shot at, struck 
at blindfold, or otherwise gamed for {Folttore, xL 
25). The cnstom was explmned by a mytli that 
Hera hiul once fled to the sroods and the animal 
revealed her hiding-place. The goat was usually a 
prohibited animal in the colt ot Athene, hut was 
once a year sacrificed on the Acropolis (Fameil, 
Cults, L 290); it has been suggested that the 
(which see) was simply the skin of the victim. 
Alyofiyot is found among the titles of Zens, and 
there is a myth in which the animM figures as the 
work of Zeus; he is called ai-yisxM, just as Dionysus 
is termed luXissryit (‘wearer of the black goat¬ 
skin 0 • in spite of the connexion of mlylt, etc., with 
the wind, the original epithet was probably con¬ 
nected with the goat {ib. p. 100). In the worship 
of Branronian Artemis, a worshipper ■unrificed a 
goat, ‘caUing it his own daughter' (»5. iL 436)— 
poradbly a trace of bnman sacrifice. In Spaita 
a goat was sacrificed to Artemia before chaiging 
the enemy; at .Egina torches attached to the 
boms of goats are said to have scared away 
invaders (cf. Liebreebt, Zur Volksk. p. 261), and 
in Attica 600 sbe-goats were a thank-offering fur 
Marathon (Fameil. iL 449L). Afdirodite b the 
•rider on the goat' (A 684), probably because it 
was her sacred animal. , 

At Rome goats were sacrificed at the Lnpercalia, 
and youths clad thcmselvea in the skins of the 
victims. After fearti^ they ran round the base 
of the Palatine, strilcing with thongs of goatskin 
the women whom they encountered, or who offered 
themselves to their blows (Fowler, ^si. Fest. 


p. 311). The Fhunen Dialb was forbidden to touch 
a gos^ and it was excluded from the cult of 
Japiter(^. p. 313). For the goat see also Pauly- 
Wisaowa, s.v. * Abe^laube,’ p. 2:. 

Dionyiuis was believed to aaniroe Ute form of a 
goat {Gotdsn Bough*, iL 165), probably as a divinity 
of vegetation. minor divinities like Pan, 

Hilenus, the Satyrs, Fauns, etc., eitber are in goat 
fomi or have some part of their body taken from 
the goat, and they are all more or Im woodland 
deities. In similsir fashion, the devil b eommonly 
believed, in Europe, to have one foot in the form of 
a goat’s hoof; and throughout medueval demon¬ 
ology the gosit b associate with Satan and with 
witmes; while at the Sabbat the Evil One fre- 
nuently was believed to aasume the form of a goat. 
In Northern Enrope, the wood-spirits LCsbi are 
briieved to have the horns, ears, and legs of goats, 
and the goat b a form in which the cora-siuiit b 
KUpposed to appear {GtMtn Bough*, iL 271. 291). 
In the 17th cent, the Circassian Tatars offered a 
goat on St. Elias day, a date on which the lamb 
ut also offered in some parts. After proring the 
victim to be worthy, Uiey drew its skin over its 
cars and hung it upon a pole; the flesh was then 
cooked, and consumtxl by men and women to¬ 
gether ; the men then jprayed to the skin, and the 
women left them to their brandy and devotions 
(Strauss. Rase, p. 116). In Africa the Bijagos 
are Mid to have the goat as their urincipal divinity; 
on the Massa River the goat b kept as a tutelary 
deity. It b sometimes regarded as the resting- 
place of the sonb of the dead {Int. Arch. xvii. 104). 
The king ot San Salvador was believed to have 


depositea hb soul in a goat during hb lifetime 
{Golden Bough*, iiL 407 ; Bastion, Fttiseh, p. 12), 
and possibly tlUs belief explains the position of 
the * goat of the law' which Soyanx saw near Old 
Calabar (A MS West-Africa, L 1(j6). 

The name of the goat b tabu In the Sunda 
Islands {Golden BouyA*, L ^). The animal itself 
b similvly hedged round in South Africa (Gallon, 
Travels, p. 84), Madagascar (v, Gennep. Tabou, 
p. 238), and in West Africa {Ini. Arch., lot. ril.). 
li»e goat b tabo to some of the Bechoanas (Mac- 
kenzM, Daydawn, p. 65 a.) [' Bushmen' in the text 
should be correctMlto •Bedmanas’X who believe 
that to look upon it would render them impure, as 
well as canse them undefined uneasiness; it does 
not, however, appear to be a totem. If a goat 
climbs on the tool of a house, it b speared at once, 
becaose it would bewitch the owner if it were not 
pot to death (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). The 
antipathy, therefore, depends on its aasodation with 
wisanb. The goat b an important samficial 
animal, especially in Africa {Int. Arek. xriL 136). 
In Athens it was excluded from the Acropolis, but 
once a year it was driven in for a sacrifice (Gotdsn 
Bough*, iL 314). Frazer conjectures that the goat 
was originallv a reirrcsentative of Athene. 

From the Jewish cnstom of sending a goat into 
the wilderness laden with the sins of the people 
(i«e * Scapegoat,' above, and art. AxazKL), hsi been 
derived toe name for the whole class of anlzMtw 
beings so employed in the expulsion of evUs {Geldsn 
Bough*, iiL 101 O’.). The goat itself b the 
employed by the Lolos (Vial, Les LoIm, ^ 

Wrot Africa (Bnrdo, Siger, p. IH2) and mXj.'anda 
(Ashe, Tm Kings, p. 320). In .Tibrt a hni^ 
scapegoat b dressed in a goat's skin ; he b kicked 
anaeufled, and sent away after ^ P*9P'® 
confeoacd their suu (.iNSitM Am. Mus. Mag. xiv. 


112 ). 

The Karens of Burma attribute «-lip^ to the 
fact that wild goats are eating the laming ; 
they make a nobeto drive them away {Miss. Calk. 

isn, 455). . . , 

In Europe the goat appears in processions and 
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raai:4Ji;»na at Ctructmiui, thff CivmlTal^ etc. 
(Mannhordt^ Ajiiikc J;S4fr., 

i&7>. In ^hBiuia it U thrown froiD the chiirdi 
in SevlcnilHLr (MjmnlianJ^ FofKh. 143 IL.J, 

hub Uik appaTtnb aaaodatUin ’nritJi tJie hairetit may 
he late ■ for ia Weodisli part^: the date waoi July 
23th (Kowbe, Gharotttry iir, 4SIJ. In Tiwuiylvaiita 
a dunca ii pcrfotmed at w^din^^ probably aa 
a fertility ebarm (Maiuihardt^ jTonrtAn 164)< 

For tlie lAsit: rsaMiti, peHiaw^ the Dpat ia giTea tv 
the pareBte of ihe bhae La Buli^nEna, where, u in 
the Upi«r Patatinate, it lomiB the i«<.'cignLzBd dhih 
{Aumirhp. ii. 5SJ ; t^Onwerih, Avj dtr Obtr^ 
p/nix, L 94; d. ^2). AmoDjt the xMatabele of 
%uth Africa the hiubanil K^vee the brideemaida 
a gvat to eat {JAl axiiL S4). In the Vob},^ th* 
ynnnger eUiter who maniee firtt muBt give Let 
elder shiter a white goat i. 454J. 

■ Thn gont ’ is one of the namcfl by which the 'blind 
miijn * Id Blind hlan'e BniT Lh hnown {Fd^ertj si. 
Sftl). For mvtha and falh-rtalee of ihe goataee de 
tiubematia, koct. Myth, i, 401-1^, 

GoDsc.-^The j^nose wda one of the aninuda which 
wfcire tabu tv the BritodB fOpHar, BtU-o Gaii. v, 
ail). The Norseaien aLio rahieod to eat it iZ&P of 
Ik^, ch. Eixri.]. At Great Citiehy it ia Btill re¬ 
garded ui talm ^ArrAu Bev. UL 233). Bnt, on the 
other haod, it in net infreoucntly eaten with more 
or Ira& Deremony. The Ai.ichaauaaji eovee ia cef' 
taLaly a rer^ old coftoni. The bird u hunted or 
killed In ranons pK^ of KttroM (Folkltm^ xi- 2^; 
for ocremanlal eating lee p. In Cldna two 

rod geese am giren to tlie newly niarried i the 
expiration ohhiod U that they am faithfql tv each 
other, aji boman beingii ahoiud be ^Zool. Garten, 
19U0, p. Tdh The gnose ia ahio a gift to the newly 
niamed at Maeoow {Anihrop^ iv, 324); it has per- 
hape in eome casee taken tlie pla^a of the awen 
{em below). The ^InndnjiB mid Mlnnctareea made 
their gooee medieme; the danm wna to remind the 
wild gewKs^ w'hich then prepared tv migrate, that 
thera^ had had plenty of good food all the mminer, 
and to entroat them to mtam iq the wpniay 
tBolIor, JndiaitMt 145). Thore were aacred ee<!M 
in the Capitol and in Greek templea (de Viiv<er]i 
p. 176). In medheval Gmea, the gooee-, like 
the (see aboTe), was aAsociat^^i with wtteliea 
who frequently naod these birda as v^iclea to 
oarry them to the Sabbat. For mytlie and folk- 
talee of the goose, nwon, and dock,, see de Gnber- 
ELatIa, Zoil. Myth, li ^07-319. 

Hiue.—Although the hare is one of the moat 
important a^nala in tlie bcJlef and proclioe of the 
nncnlturod, it eanngit he «id that it is anywhere 
regarded u di\*ii^, nolese it bo among the Kol- 
makn, who call it bAky amnni (thelJqddnaJ, and eay 
that on enith tlie haro allowed hinashlf to be eaten 
by a starving man, and wan in reward raifiai to the 
mwm^ where tliey yrofesH tv see him iCrookOj, 
ii. 50). The cvnnextoa of the bare with the mocm 
is also found in Mexico (Sahngun, vii. 2} and South 
Africa, where the Hottcutota tell the atory of how 
death came into the worlds and explain it by a 
mutake made by the liaro In Ukldng a message 
from the moon (Merensky, Arhlmyr, p. ^ ; Bleek, 
Ffynard tfu F«c, pp. 69“7d). In North America, 
all the A^^nqnin tribes liad as their diief deity 
a Great Hare [aee 'Oolt' above) to whoni they 
Went at death; lie lived in the east, or, aocordlDg 
to aume acoounte, in the uortlu In his anthrouv 
tuorphized form be was knoutk a» Marti bMha, 
Nanabojon, Michabov nr Measou (Briuton, Afyth^, 
p. 103). In one aspect he U a cultnxe hero, who 
teoebes to the Indiana the medicine dance and the 
arts of life; in another aapi^ he U a boBiKKn, who 
tries his tnogic art on vuioos onLraaJs and fails 
ludi^usly. In n New England Flood legeud the 
surrivor» took a hare with them to the mauntain 


on which they found lefogu, and learnt of the as- 
Koagiug of the watera by its noo mum (JoaMlrn, 
Accottn/, p. 134). 

The name of the hare ia &eqncnt|y tabn (Koeo- 
wturm, FidciMik, S 353; Hcuziuaier, Orifthfui, 
^ 105; PLJ" V. 1^; j0r^. Asr. E'tAnci^, S^ifVtv 
Jiefir [Toronto MeeLing], 333; Grimm, 
oxxiv; GS* i. 45T). It is tmlncky bo kill the &rv 
^FtdAinn, il 240) or eat ita jfush iLyde, Axian 
Myskrifr p. 191; Duntand, iJuf. da irvniH-u', 
PL 93; Gfoifut, xxxSli. 349; Auttand, Ixiv, 53, 
eta). There h a wide-spreu belief that bare-lip 
is cau^ if a pr^ant woman jruta h«i foot in 
a hare's form-^ 

Like many other animals, the bore is bunted 
anuoalh- at monv places (Fv^vr?, tti. 442, xL 253; 
3f™. AbT, Fmn«* iv, 100; JMurine, L 143; 
0ns Fol^krftnxa, viii, 42), and Hnietimes eaten 
! ritnolly (FofJtfpn, iL S50), Bometimet the hare 
is olfhred to the parish priest (Ann, fm, 

FlftTidrif 5th KT. L 43S; Fo/kforc, iiL 441 f,)■ 
The hare ie mere especially asmeiated with Ehster 
(FoikltiTVf. iiL 442), and ia oaid on the Contirtenl tv 
lay Easter eggs {Dcu Kiodtr, vii. 924; AAmru. 
ArcA. Volktk. l 115). It ia one of the animalj ; in 
whoee form cakes ore mode at Christmas {Eaftsch, 
i). 227 ; Kolbe^ JitaUtAe Vot^Utenj p. 7 ; 
Curtxe, jp. 441h Among the Blave hare- 

catching is a rimiuu' game to Bund Man's Buff 
(Tetzaer, p. 8€). In Swabia it is said that chil^ 
uren come from the hare's neiit (Monnhardt, (rsnH, 
Myihen, p. 4L0 ]l The hare !■ said to change its 
sex every year (Licbrecht, Zur Voiktkujutc^ p. 352). 

The hare is almost universally retgarded ai on 
unlucky animal; when a Kolmnk sees ones> he 
utters a and strikes a hlO'W in the air (JAI 
ir 4QL)'. '^le Hottentots IdU it, though they <lii 
not eat it {Ztt. Geog. Gts, ThUr, ri. 42), fts 
appearance in a villiv^ is thonglit to betoktiu fire, 
hotli in Eughind and Gerninny (MB notes; Groli^ 
miuiu, Aifr^rf, 375; A m Urgudit iii. 107 ; Ztt. 
Vtr. /. Vaikik. I. 200), In GWI it U somerimee 
of good omen (HDlrnmicri p, 43). Probably the 
association ef hates with withliea ia in jiart re- 
aiTOQsible for Lha hare's avU angnry^ lu Gothland 
the so-called milk-hue is a. i^dlc of mg* and 
chips of wood ; it ifl believed bo cause cowa tv give 
bloody milk (Gfclw, xxiiL 47). Gu the other 
hand, hareo' heads are foiuid on the gables iu the 
T^oi, pmhably as a protection agai^ witchcraft 
flTs^l, p. 1501: a b^’s foot is m counter chnrru 
ogamot witchcraft (IIone, Tatdebeok, iii. 674). 
Among the AmBiicaii negroes, in like monuer, a 
moat lucky charm if the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught jumping over a grave in the dark of the 
moon by a Tm'haired, cro«-^cd nci^. It La nJUm 
to be noted that the rabbit is one of the chief 
iignnw in the folk-toJes of the UBgrues of the 
aouthsnr United Btat^ where he ontwita 'Brer 
Wolf' and all other animals (Harria, Unrjf 
/eu Sonya midi Ai# Sayinaa; Jfiyhlg with Unrlt 
Btmut, etc,). The hare u one of the forma b& 
lieved to be assumed by the eorn^plrit {Golden 
Bimyh'^i. it 2fi9|L For tr^ha and folk^tales of tlie 
hare see de GuinreatiB, Zool. Myth. LL 76-'32, 

Hawk,—Acoording to the Gollinomeioe of CaJi- 
fomitt, the hawk hew in the eoyotu's face in the 
primeval durkuess; apologies nn^ed, and the pair 
together mode the sun, jpnt it in its 
s^ It on hre (Bancroft, uL 35h According tv tlie 
Yocutfl, the hawk, crow, and duck were ainne in 
the world, which waa mvered with water ; the two 
former created the mountaiuB from the mod hreiight 
up by the lottnr {iA. p, 124), 

The meat important area for tha ealt of the hawk 
Seems to be North Ikirnoo (,/A / xxxL 17301). The 
Kenyalis will ueither kill nor eat it. They oddrens 
it, u they do anything regarded in ltd epirituai 
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by prefiiing ' Eilli' to _ it* nam^ ; they 
always obwmj >tH idoyciaent* with. Ve™ iotcrt^, 
■And lomuJlj' co-Mult it before IwiTiii^ bomc i&r 
dUtont parti The Titea very dahofitei, imd, 
if sncee&afii]^ HCUn that the bsiwlta which gaye the 
amima BcTVtt U tatelary_ dflitiEH during absen™. 
After a war eipediliM, piecea of the fleah of slain 
encidiei. Bre wft out ai a thank^offeTine to But 
KLfild for hifl guidancje and protactioiu *lho hawk a 
aid is Mught before agrtcultural o^ratione are 
eotereit apon, and a woodicn. image af a hawk with 
itri wings axt^ded la pot up h^or« a new hon^ 
During the formal ooiiaultation of the hnwk^ 
wuiucn may not be prewnt; but they keep in 
their ifeepm^ plaMa wooden images with a few 
hawk's feathers in them^ wliich Borya in^c^ 
purpoawA timing iJlncHt Ltd tllH tri-bA thn IWpwlc; 
aaeini to be regarded a« a messenger of the 
Supreme God, Ealli renjalong ; but the thaoks 
Mem to be olletod to the bardi mtclufiyelj^ The 
Kayaos hsva gene loiua diatAnee in anthjpoifo- 
morphiziiiR the liawk, thnngh they still ratain^ the 
idea that it ia the serrant of the Supreme God ; 
they appe^ to it for help, bet if they get no reply, 
they transfer their prayer to Lakl Tenan^i^ The 
luiwk-god, IjUei SehOj ii described aa living m a 
Lunsfl at tbs top of a trea; but the IndJyid^ 
hawk is f U.iii importance^ Among ths Son 
Dayake the hawk-god, Singaiang Burong, hM 
cwEtie completely AfittiroporooTpJikMd-, Hb ■^<0 
god of war, bat they say that he nevsr Iisavea hu 
honM ; consequently, though they take ether hud 
nuieos, they do not regard tba hawk aa 1^ 
mesisenger. Htf is the god of omens, clearly 
deyeloi^ froai a diyine nawk spedoa, and, ^ 
such, ii the mler of the omen hipU ; A trace of hts 
hAwk HAlunJ ilk lOfind- in tho belief UlOllgh ne 

S at on the form of an linn to attend a feast, ho 
ew awAy in hawk form at the cud of it, when he 
took off tiis coat. It is instnictive to note that in 
the opinion of the Ibans them aie only thirty^Qirfle 
nf each kind of ominous bird,^ though all are re¬ 
spected b«auM of the impoastbility ot dlBtingjwfih' 
ing ominous froui noTHsmiaona iadividnala ot the 
«aitie HpeoiAA 

In ^tadagaacsT ly, Genu^, Tab<ni, 261) yanone 
specie of liawk are Dminom^ Some ^kalaya 
families rcjitkrd ooa Fpecli:^ as sacted ud bury it. 
I n Imerina prayem Art addressed to It, anil por¬ 
tions of the wing, leg, or body eesrye as charms, 
Ono trfbo u called by the name of a speclHi of 
hawk, And lha hawk » its eiubtem. The omens 
given by hawka axe good or bud, according to the 


species, . ,, , 

In America the Kailtas held that. when, a iijan 
died his soul WAS carried t4> spirit-land by a littlfi 
bi rd ; if he had been A wickcd man, the hiirden of 
Ms siufl enalded a hawk ta overtake the bird and 
devour the Boul fBancroft, iii 534 h 

In Eniojte the hawk la regarded aa lucky; in 
Bodou one kind is kept ur alTowcd to nest on the 
house t ita presunoo la thought to avert a flash of 
lightning j in BoheTFiia a kind of hawk ii regarded 
u a laidi-hrinj^B bird fMone, Anee^j^, vb. 430: 
GrohTPaim, AseryJauiB, No, 459), llik« thn owd 
and the bat, it is sonietimee nailed on tho doon of 
ftUhlea (J/ifitrifrf, viii. 21J. Tor hawk mythg see 
de Gubsanatis, Za^. iL 92^94. 

Hortt—To Greek cult there w'm at Colonua a 
common altar to Poaeidon Jlippius and Athene 
Uippia iFarocU, (TulU, L 272). ArteiniB waa alao 
aM^tod with the horse lib, il. 4S*fJ; so, 
Atibrodiie (ii- it 1^41), perhaps in her n^Ume 
clioracter. Crouua is said to hate taken Uie form 
of A hoESS, and lha lllyTMina sacrificed a home to 
him i. 23)- But in none of these awes does the 
conuoiion of the aoLmal with the deity jnstify the 
aappaution that wo have to do T^nth a borsf-colt I 


whmb hat undergone development, except perhaps 
in the cate ef Poseidon. There are, hawover, oth^ 
deid» intimately msa«daW_ with tho honw, in a 
manner which makei it legitiniAts to- suppo^ that 
they have nndergone anthropomo^himtion or 
taken up earlier thoornSci elcmonta. In the cave of 
PbigaJiii, Dieter, according to iiopnlar tradition, 
woa represented with the head and mane a 
horse, probably OA a legacy from An older Ihmio, 
morphio non-epeeiAlixed corn-spirit {Golden Boti0h*t 
iL aSay, in lAwuia. her priesui were chHhI ru.W 
(de Viwer, Confer* n. 168; cf. Jfm xiy. 138). Not 
only Pooeidnn but sIm the river-goda wern, asarulsd 
conceived as tauTiform, hut at KhudM four hursca 
were cast into the sea (Smith, Ztl. ^CJn* p. 293); 
though this WM interpreted as a sywrifico in the 
Hun, it may havs beeui ^unected with tba hone 
form so commonly attrihnted tn w&tflT'gods M 
Gaul, Seotland, and Nnrth Enitijte geneially 
{raifunu, iL 72; Block, £>rA‘i«y and Sfi^tUind 
Fidklartt p. laeif-). lo Guul we find a h 0 T»- 
goddKS^ Epona, whosa name ia derived from 
emu, ' hoTM.^; there are alw tracea. of a horse-god, 
Rudinhus [J?tn. CiU. xii filM). Of less apecial^ 
ized forms of horse-woruhip traces nm tn bn 
found In Peraio, whcni white horses wern re^garded 
a»holy(Her^ L 1S&: Geiger* Oeiiran. Kvtlt, 359f.). 
Add Teutnnici regiona, whero their ii» was no, 
striated to kings, and ihoy worn kept in holy 
cnclusures (Tacitus, G-STtn^ 9, 10* Grunm, Utut,- 
ii. 552; ’NVeinbold, Attn. Lehen, p, 4"), 
Uorw seem U> have altolned sanctitj enriy in 
India(Crtoke, u. 294), and the colt is not unknown 
at tho present day (ih. p. 203), Koda Pen, the 
horso-Kod of the Gonds, ia a shupclwa stone, like tim 
tiger-gi;^ of tho Wsxalis (lliHlop, p, 51 n.). 

(Pot the hotaa in mythdlogy bm Ne^idu in 
Tfvfnnia, Li.; de GubemAtia, Zool* 3fym. L 230- 
296,339-355. For superstitSam see Pauly-Wiiwowa. 
x.tf. * Aberglaub^'p, 73). . , , 

The horse or mart! is one of the forms of the wm, 
spirit in Etirope (GWrffti SoirpA*, ii. 281), and the 
sacrifice of the October bnrwabRome is osoally 
nected with iMs idea (but cf. FtiwJer, Eom. Fat, 
pp. 240-246; M* also Gnippe, Grie<hmA£ Guff;, 
pTSvWn.). A buTW race was hdd, and the right- 
hand boCM of the Victorinas team waa offers to 
Mart, Itt head wsa cat nlT and adotued with a 
string of loavna, for which thn inhabitanta ef two 
diatnets contended ; its blood was caught and naod 
to lumicate the fii^kain the spring (1 nwJor, 

Fat. p. 241 f.; Ot^den BciughK iL 315 f-? cf. iiL 1^. 
The head was fixed to the p^aoe or ihu Maiuilum 
tower. The custom of fixing ho™*' heads to 
buildiljgs fa still cemmon, thnngh it do«a UOt foilow 
that we explain the old cnatom on the same 
lineaj the niodrm explanation is uaually that tho 
aknlls art intepdEjd to keep away evil iuflucncjw 
(Trade* Hetdenthitm, iiL 3i0}. A similar custoni 
exists in Germany and nther parts of Europe nf 
oarvinK AEtimala', commonly burses', heads at 
end of the gable* (Petersen, Bit ^/ertkkopft : 


fort, iL 3^>, 437k The Lowe is very wmmonly 
BActificeil in the Old World {Tovtonm, u, ^148), 
especially in burial ritee (Li. pPL 143-1621 It w also 
in South America (ii, Amer. ATwj. Jraj, 

ProceMinna in which a bonus figures take pla«% 
commonly at Ghriabnae, iu Genu^y, 

England (IVufoaio, 4^' 

pp. 70* 72, 715* 203, 205; JiMJl xpvui, ^). 
mterpretatinn nf these euetuma is ani^n; the 
Genuan oBramoniefl axe olten Immght into «a^ 
nexion with Wodan in ' * connexbn 

with the com-spirit has aI» Imn ; 

pcwnbly they may ho aswriafnd witlv a mM^wtnm 
KVoI fif the eipulsinn nf ov^ of wh^ other 


truces can bo found (Ptuwer, Rcffmy, iL llSf.J. 
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At WbitMmtide it was the coetom to hold a hone 
ra«« (Mannhardt, Amtikt Wald- nnd FddJcmltt, 
jxut.), to which we hnd a Roman parallel in the 
October race; thoj may probably be brought into 
connexion with the cult oi vegetation. 

The borae U important aa an ominous aTiitT>»l 
{Tiuioftia, U. 15), and in modern folklore omens 
w dnwn in particular from the white horae. It 
ia frequently regarded as being of ill omen (RJ7R 
XMTiu. aW; Grobnuuin. AUrgL Noe. 335-337) or 
a foretoken of death; but at the same time in 
Bohemia the white horse brings good fortune to 
^e bouse where it is stabled (i6.); and in Northern 
lodlA it is a lackr omen for a hone and his rider 
to enter a field of sugar-cane while it is being sown 
(Cnwke, IL 207).^ The horse, like the buO, is a 
fertility animal (ift. If a boy is put on a horse 
immediately after hia birth, Mecklenburgers think 
that be has the power of curing various maladies 
from which horses suffer (Ploes, Kind', L 74). 
Some part of the mi^cal importance of t^ horse¬ 
shoe is perhaps derived from the horse itself. In 
Wales and Ireland are found stories of the 
tyw {FoUtlon, xL 234). 

Hy*na.—One of the chief centres of the hyima- 
cult is the Wanika tribe of East Africa. One of 
the highMt ranks of their secret society is tbnj 
of the Fiai or byenaa, so called from tne 'power 
of administering to suspected persons the oath by 
the hjwma, which, before the practice of burial 
was introdnoed, devoured the bodies of the de^ 
It is held that a false oath by the hyirna will cause 
t^ d<«th of the perjurer. The Fisi also protect 
the fields from thieves by consecrating them to th * 
hyma, which they) do by making certain marks 
near the bonndarim {Report on E. African Pro- 
toetorate, 1897, p. lOff). The Wauikae look upon 
the hyena as one of their ancestors, or as in some 
way connected with th*^ ori^ and destiny. The 
*Icath of one is sn occasion oT universal mourning, 
and a wake b held over it by the whole people, not 
by one clan <raly. It b a great crime to lull one, 
and even imitation of ita voice payment of a 

fine (New, Life If andorenge, p. 188). llVenas are 
tabu in Accra {Int. ArcA. p. 101), and the fewe tribes 
hold ^t they are inhabited by a god or spirit. The 
Masai expose thetr dead to be by hyamas; and 

if a oorpee has to wait more than a di^ for burial, it 
im a token of ill-luck, to be countered W the sacri- 
fiM of cattle (Baumann. J/assaaand,p. 163). South 
African Bantus likewise expose their dead to be 
ea^ by hysenas {Account^ Cape efO. Hope, p. 143), 
which they never kilL The hyena b a common 
form of the wiz^ {Int. Arch., he. eit.), and there 
ere vanous stories told of the budae in Abysrinb 
and otlmrs having transformed themselves in the 
^ht of other people (Tylor, Prim. CW/wrs*, L 
310)} rold rings am said to bn found in the ears 
of dead hymnas similar to those worn by the budas, 
who are workers in day and iron. Among the 
Matalde. wizards are said to go to fresh graves 
and dig np corpses, to which they^give medicine 
and transform them into hyenas ^omas, EUtfon 
Yeetrt, p, 293), which they then employ as their 
measengera, or upon which sometimes they ride 
themselves. When the voice of the hyena U beard, 
the bearer must remain nerfectly still. If a hyena 
is wounded at night ana escapes to another kraal, 
the place b thou^t to be ^ reaideooe of a wizard. 
The si^t of a hyaena at night b unlucky; and if a 
man d&overs a dead one, be runs away and remains 
perfectly silent about it. A srizard or diviner, when 
nb training b over, has to put on the skin of a 
hyena, as a sign that the Amadhlori hare endowed 
him sri^ the necessary powers (i6.). In sndent 
Arabb it was believed that, if a bviena trod on a 
man's shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion; and that, if a dog, standing on 


a roof in the moonlight, cast a shadow on the 
eronnd and a hyena trod on it, the dog would ^ 
dragged from tne roof as if a rope had been tn^de 
fast to it {Golden Bongk\ L 2^}. In Talmodic 
belief (BdSd kcanmd, 16a), the mide hyena goes 
through the stages of a bat, 'arpeul, netUe, thbtle, 
and demon, each lasting seven years. 

Leopard.—The cult of the leopard b widely db- 
tributM in West Africa. In Dahomey it b espe¬ 
cially sacred to the royal family ; it b ^1^ an Ewe 
totem. A man who kilb a leopard b Ibble to be put 
to dMth : but usually be pay* a fine and performs 
propitiatory ceremonies. No leopard skin may be 
expoa^ to view, but stuffed leop^ds are objecte of 
worship. Some of the king's wires in Dahomey 
were known as kpo-oi ('leopard-wives'). A man 
wounded by a leopard was regarded as specially 
fortunate (EUb, jEvee-mecddng Peoplee, n. 74: 
Labarthe, ReUe, p 153). 

^e Bakwiris regard the leopard aa possemed by 
evil spirits {BeUr, tur Kolontalpol. iu. IM). On 
the Gold Coast it b r^rarded as the abode of the 
spmU of the dead (Milller. Fetu, p 67), or of evil 
spirits {Afite. Geog. Ge*. Thitr. ix. 18), which may 
endanger the life of the hunter or niMe him fire 
at a man in mistake for an animaL 'The hunter, 
when suooea^l, announces hb triumph to l^ose 
who have killed a leopard previously; then a 
blade of grass b put in nb month as a sign that 
he may not speak; hb comrades tell the leopard 
why it wiui killed—be c ause it had killed sheep: 
a drum gives the signal for an assembly; and 
the leopsinl b fasten^ to a post, its face to the 
sky, and carried round the town, its slayer behind 
it on the ahoulders of another «n»n ^ on their 
retam the leopard b fastened to a tree, and the 
hunter b besmeared with coloured eartk, so as 
to look like a leopard. Therenpon they imitate 
a leopard's movements and voice; for nine days 
after the death of the leopard they have the right 
to loll all the hens they can eaten. In the after¬ 
noon the body b cut up, and portions are sent to 
the chief of the village and othera; the hunter 
retains the teeth, bead, and ebws (ifi.). In Agome 
the hunter observes the same ritual interdictions 
as at the death of hb wife {Mitt. d. Sekuttgeb. v. 

156 ). Among the Fjorts the king haa a right to the 

body of the leemard ; people loot each otheFs towns 
when one b killed; and the killer has the right to 
appropriate any article onUdde a house when be b 
on hb way to Uke a leopard to the king (Dennett, 
Seven Years, p 180). In Loango a commou negro 
who kilb a leopard, which b regarded as a prince, 
b tried, and must excuse hiinself hy saying the 
leopard was a stranger; a prince's cap b put on 
the leopard's head, and dances are neld in its 
honour. In olden times the capture of a leopard 
was one of the few occasions on which tl* ting 
could leave hb ehibila (Bastian, Loango-Kuete, p 

^"hen a leopard is 
killed in Okeyon, its body b treated with great 
respect snd brought to the hunter's village. Ke- 
preseatetivee of neighboaring vilUgos attend, and 
Im gall-bladder b burnt corumpoptuo; each person 
whips hb bands down hb arms to disavow guilt 
(^Kingsley, Travele, p 643). In Jebel Nuba a 
hnnt«, on killing hb first leopard, may not wash 
himself for severd weeks ; the akin belongs to the 
chief; the hunter’s tabu b broken when the last 
novice to kill a leopard has given Him a slice of 
meat and received from him hb shoes and the 
animal'a skin {Mua. Caih. 1882, 461). In South 
Africa a man who has killed a leopard remairu in 
hu hat three days • be practises cootioeDce and b 
fed to satiety (Kolbe, Free. State, L 252). 

The leopard sodely b caunoo in West Africa. 
Alembers wear lemiard skins when they seize their 
victims for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travele, p 637). 
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Among tho Yao», leopanU are among the animali 
whoee figures are dnwn on the^ ground at the 
initiation of girls (Macdonald, ^rieona, L 131). 

The leopard is one of the forms assum^ by 
trixards in West Africa (Wilson, IVdst Africa, p. 
398), among the Madis and Latukas (Stohlmann, 
Mit EminPajKha, p. 801), and the Baris (/i^. AreA, 
xriL 99). The Nubaa beliere that the spirit of a 
panther pisses into the JtuAjur (* priest*) when he 
gires an oraele; be sits upon a stool covered with 

B inther skin and imitates the panther’s cry (von 
ellwaJd, NaiutyucK u. 235). In Calabar, oo the 
other band, the leopard is one of the anima^ whose 
images are placed in the streets ^ the Ndok, or 
purmcation festival, for evil spirits to piM into 
iBastian, Fetiaeh, p. 21 fT.). In South Africa t^ 
heart of the leopanl was soatetimes eaten to gain 
courage, and portions of the animal were scattered 
over the warriors by magicians {JAI xiz. 282). 
Am«>ag the Fans a leopard-skin girdle was held to 
render them invisible (Du Cbailln, Foy. ef Av. 
p. S02)i Zulu warriors ate leopard flesh to make 
them Inave, and a Zulu would immetinm mve his 
children a leopard’s blood to drink, or its heart to 
eat, in order that they might become strong and 
courageous [Ootdem iL 354).^ gaO of a 

leopara is regarded as poison, aixl in West Africa 
its whiskers are believed to have magical properties 
(Kingsley, m. cit. p. 643). 

I -Ini In Egyptian mythology the tunnel 
through which ffie sun passed was supposed to 
have a lion at each end; statues of Dons were 
placed at tlte doors of palaces and tombs to ward 
off evil spirits. There was a Don-god at Baalbek, 
and songs were sung when it devoured a calf. It 
was associated with Ba and Uoms, and imsstbly 
the 8|diinx with its human bead and Don's body 
was intended as an abode for Ka (Budge, Gads, u. 
360; Damasdmi, Vit. Jnd. p. 203). There was a 
lion-headed goddess Sekhme^ and the Arabs had 
a Don-god Yagbuth {EBi iiL 2804). In modem 
Africa we find a Don-idol among the Balondas. It 
is of grass covered with ^y, and resembles 
a crocodile more than anything eM; It is placed 
in the forest, and, in cases of nckneas, prayers are 
offered and drums beaten before it (Livingstone, 
South Africa, pp. 282, 304). 

In comparison witli its traditional position as 
king of the beasts, the lion ooenpi^ however, an 
unmstinguished place among the animals in savage 
belief and custom. It is regarded as the abode of 
the souls of the dead on the Cooffo and the Zam¬ 
besi, as w^ as among the Wambn^es, Bechuanas, 
and Masbonas (Bastian, Loatufo-Kuat*, iL 244; 
Livinjptooe, ZamUai, p. 159; B au m a n n, d/asmi- 
iand, p. 187 ; Brown, On the S, A. Frontiar, p. 217 ; 
ef. Speke, Joum. pp. 221,222). As a rule, it is the 
chiei who is thus transformed; but among the 
Angonis there is a universal desire to be transformed 
into a Don after death (ZE zxziL 199). The name- 
tabu is not by any means uncommon ; the Arabs 
call the lion AAUd'Aihdat the negroes of Angola 
call it nffana (* sir *); both Bushmen and Bechuanas 
avoid using its proper name (Goidan Bo%tgk\ L 
456) ; the Hottentots avoid using its name on a 
hunting ezpeditioo, and call it gH gab ('great 
brother*). In South Africa the same ceremonies 
are gone through by the slayer of a Don as of a 
leopard or a monkey (see below). Another account 
says that the hunter is secluded for four days, 

S urified, brought back, and feasted (Lichtenstein, 
'ravda, L ^). In East Africa the dead lion u 
brought before the king, who does homage to it, 
prostrating himself on the ground and rubbing his 
lace on its muzxle (Becker, Via an Afriqua, iL 296, 
306). Among the Fulahs the killer of a lioness is 
prisoner, and women come out to meet the 
party; the Dooms is carried on a bier covered with 


white cloth. The hunter must be released by the 
chiefs of the village when he pleads, in reply to the 
charge that he hM killed a sovereign, that it was 
an enemy (Gray and Dochard, Travala, p. 143). 
The lion is one of the animals whose shape is said 
to be assumed by wrixards; this belief b found oo 
the Luapula {Prtermanna Mitt. 1874, 188) and oo 
the Zambesi (Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 160). where 
a certain drink b said to have the power of trans¬ 
forming them; among the Tumbukas, men and 
women wander about smeared with white eUv, 
and are held to have the {tower of assuming toe 
shi^ of Dons (Elmslb, Among the H'i/d Jigoni, 
p. ^4); the Bushmen say that the lion can chaojra 
itsdf into a man (Lloyd, Short Account, pi 20). 
In Greek cnlt a lioness was led in a procession at 
Syracuse in honour of Artemis (Faroell, Vulta, iL 
432). The Don b used in magic to give courage 
{Golden Bough', iL 354, 356; JAJ xix. 282). It 
figures in Masai fables, where it b outwitt^ by 
the mongoose (Hollb, Afaaai, p. 198), and among 
the Bushmen (Lloyd, loe. cit.). In Hottentot 
stories it b outwitted by Uie jackal (Bleek, 
Beynard, {x 6); in another story the Don thinks 
itsdf wiser than its mother, and b kiDed by a 
man (*6. p. 67). In like manner, in an Indian 
story, first found in the PaAchatantra (L 8; cf. 
Ben fey, Pantarhatantra, L 179 ff.), ana widely 
borrowed, ap{>earing even in Tibet (O'Connor, 
Folk’Talea from Tibet, pfi. 51-65), the lion b out* 
witted by the hare. For Don m 3 rtha see de Gnber- 
natux Zoot. Myth. iL 163-159. 

Lizard.—Of lizard myths unconnected with any 
cnlt or tabu there are but few, the best known 
and most widely distributed being the Bantu 
account of the origin of death ; according to this, 
the chameleon was sent to man with a message 
that he was to live, the lizard some time after 
with a contrary message ; the chameleon dawdled 
on its way, ana as a rerat man b subiect to death 
(Kidd, Eaaeniial Kafr, p. 76). In the Sandwich 
Islands lizards are believM to form part of the food 
of the sotil which goes with the body after death 
(3/us. Cath. 1880, p. 626), while in Zoroastrianism 
the lizard forms part of the food of the damned 
(Binddhiahn, xxniL 48). In the Malay Peninsula 
the Grang Lmit rMard the smaU flying lizard as 
the emissary of the great flying lizard, w’hich 
guards each man’s life-stone ; they cause the soub 
of the newborn to enter tbrir bMiea. They can 
change at will Into crocodile^ and cause the death 
of any one whose Dfe-stone b buried (ZE xzzviiL 
187). With thb may be compared a Polynesian 
n^h about Moko (Gill, My/ha, p. 229). The 
Niaorb tell a story according to which the first of 
their race was drawn out of the water at the 
Creation by a lizard (Oerland, Sitda^, p. 237). In 
South Australia the lizard b believM to hare 
divided the sexes; it b a so-csdled sex-totem, the 
men destroying the female and the women the 
male lizards (Frazer, Tot. p. 62). Stories of lizard 
births are told in Indonesia and New Guinea 
(WUken, Het Animiame, p. 73; Ber. Utrecht 
Zandelingavtr. 1891, p. 20). In New Zealand, ^ ap, 
and the Isliuids, the lizard b regarded as 

the residence of the soub of the dead (Shortland, p. 
93; cf. JAI X. 288, 297, xix. 120; Hernsheim, 
Sudaaeerinn. p. 22; Codrington, Melaneatana, p. 
180; cf. * Future Life,* above). 

The *11 sin areas of lizard-cult are Polynesia 
(Wilken in Bijdragen T.L.V. 6tb ▼o[- »:JP- 
468ff.)aDd West Amca(/a/. Arch. xviL 112). ^ The 
evidence in the Utter case b, however, ^tisfae- 
torr ; Dahomey b nientiooed as ooe of the seats of 
the cult, but nib (Eua-apeaJHng Peeplea) does not 
notice it. In Bonney, however, thw *PpMn to 
have been a practice of rescuing lizards wbich were 
in danger (Bastian, Bildar, p. 160); and Crowther 
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u HUtl to b*ve aboUiiked the wonhip of the lLxanl> 
god {Globut, X. *285, xiL 230). An old writer de^ 
flcribM a cofftom of bringing food to a lizard-god ; 
it •eetnn to bare been the iaoed animal of a secret 
society (Fnineao do Pommegorge in Cohn’s Samm- 
lun^n). On the other side of Africa the tribal god 
of the Shilloks is said to appear in the form of a 
lizard (fUtzel, IL 43). In Polynesia resj^t for 
the lizard was wide-^tpread. In New Zealand, 
aocordiog to one accoont (bat cf. Shortland, p. 93), 
it was regarded as an incarnation of Tangaloa, the 
hea%‘en-g^ { a gTMn lixud was more especially 
associated with nim, perhaps from its habit of 
coming oot and basking in the son (Dietlenbach, 
Traneu, iL 116; Will^, foe. of.); so, too, in 
Samoa (Globus, Ixxiv. 236(1.). In the Uerrey 
Islands, Tongaiti or Matarao (the night-heaven) 
was likewise identified with a spotted lizard, which 
comes out at night (Gill, Myths, p. 10). In Samoa 
not on^ family gods bat general deities assumed 
lizard form, among them he Sa, Pill, and Samaoi 
(Tamer, Samoa, pp. 44, 46, 72). An idol in lizard 
form, or rather a noose-god, is reported from Easter 
Island (Geiseler, Otterinsel, p. 32; Man, 1904, No. 
46). Moko, the king of the lizards, is reco^iz^ all 
over Polynesia (Gill, Myths, p. 229). In Mterooesia 
llzard-wonhip was found in the a^pe of a cult of 
the dead. Lizards were kept in spoc^ enclosures, 
and their power over lightnmg ami rain was held to 
pass into their keepers or priests, to whom offerings 
were made from all parts of the island (Hemaheim, 
Siulststrin, p. 22). In New Caledon!^ a Melan¬ 
esian area with Poljmesian immigrants, tlie lizard 
wa.s one of the animals respected a^ termed 
' father,' probably as the abode of the sonl of a 
dead man. Lizards were also worshipped or re¬ 
spected in Sumatra, Boeroe, the Mentawei Islands, 
Balt, etc., and seem to he identified in some cases 
with imported Hindu gods (Wilken, foe. cif.). lu 
Mailagaacar the fanany b, according to the Bet- 
sileos, the re-incaniation of the soul o? a doul man, 
and takes the form of a lizard ; it b buried in a 
pot, and communication with the surface eetah- 
Ibbed with a bamboo; if, when it appears, it tastes 
the food offered, it beromes a tutela^ deity of the 
family and the neighbourhood (v. Gennep, Tahou, 
p. 272). The Ilztm b commonly respected in 
Europe (Folklors, xi. 240). In Central Celebes it 
b killed to prevent ill-luck (B^d. T. L, V. L 88), 
probably as the familiar of a wizud ; but this 
attitude b uncommon, although the Zoroastrians 
oonsiiler it an evil _ creature, the same belief 
surviving in Armenia (Abeghian, Amunischer 
Volksglauie, p. 31). We find the lizard in S.E. 
Anstndia as the familiar of a wizard (JAI xvL 
34); and the Maoris, thongb some Uzmrds were 
respected,_ are recorded to have killed them as 
* witch-animals' (Aust. Ass, Adv. Sei, Reports, vii. 
774), or as the cause of sickness (Taylor, Ts Ika i 
Maui, pp. 409, 44-5, etc. ; ef. JAI xix. 120). As a 
messenger of the gods, or of the dead (Gill, Myths, 
p. 229; DtuUche Gtog. Bi. x. 280), the lizard b 
ominous, also as the familiar of the wizard. The 
lizard b especially ominous in India (Pandian, 
Indian Village Folk, p. 130; Asiatic Researches, 
1824, 421 ff.). The ^tlulleras sacrifice a lizard 
(Calcutta Rev. IxxxviiL 2:^). The lizard Is fre¬ 
quently employed in magic, sometimes as a love- 
charm (Austaiui, liv. 912), or curative charm (Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.), or for luck (RuUand, 
Faune, liL 12). A lizard buried alive under a 
tliresliold b a protection against sorcerers (^If^u- 
sine, viiL 22; Miillcnhof, Sagen, L 212), but else- 
whexe it b regarded as maleficent in thU position 
(Rochbolz, Deutscher Glaube, U. 167). In Mada¬ 
gascar the lizard b buried to cure fever (r. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. *271). In Tripoli the sight of a lizard is 
held to cause women to bear speckled children 


(Globus, xxxiv. 27). Connected doubtless with its 
magical qualitiM is the wide-spread use of the lizard 
as an art motif (Publ. Kgl, Mus. Dresden, viL 14 ; 
Bastion Festschrift, p. 16f). In classical antiquity 
the lizard was um m medicine (Panlv-Wbsowa, 
s.v. ' Aberglanbe*). For myths and lolk-tales of 
the lizard see de Gnbematb, Zoof. Myth, it 
385-387. 

Mag^pie.—It b held to be nnlucky to kill the 
magpie (Folklore, xL 241), hut in Sw^en it b the 
custom to rob ita nest on May dap and carry the 
egn or yonng round the village (Lloyd, Peasant 
£ye, p. 237). A magpie’s neet betokens ill-luck 
(fahrlueherf. SehUsteta-H. viiL 92), but the omens 
drawn from it mmally vary according to the 
number of birds (Napier, FoUuore, p. 113; Gregor, 
»6. p. 137). In Norse belief the form of the mag¬ 
pie b assumed witches (Meyer, Gerssu Myth, 
p. 112). For magpie omens see Liebrecht, Zur 
Volksli Dl 327; JaXrft. /. Roman. Lit. N.S. i. 232; 
Soda, Die neuaram. Dial. p. 175; Mlgstroem, 
Sagor^ 114; Rolland, Faune, IL 137, etc. The 
magpie b suppoe^ to show the presence of foxes 
or wolves; and in Poitou it was the custom to 
fasten a hunch of heath and lanrel to the top of 
a high tree in hononr of the magpie (Jfem. Soe. 
Anttq. viiL 451). For myUis and folk-tales of Uie 
magpie see de Gnbematb, U. 258-260. 

Mantis.—A prominent figure in Boshman myth¬ 
ology b Ikagcm or Cagn (Bleek, Brief Account, 
p. 6; Monthly Mag. 1874, Jnly, pp. 1-13; 
Lloyd, Short Account, p. 5, etc.), ^me doubt 
was thrown Fritsch (Eisigeboresun, p. 340) on 
the worship of the mantb by the Bushmen, and no 
very aatblactory evidence could be quoUxl with 
reetk^ to them (Int. Arch. xviL 131) until the 
pablication of Mr. Stew’s collection (Native Races 
of South Africa, pp. 531, 533), from which it seems 
abundantly clear that Cagn was sometimes con¬ 
ceived under the form of the mantis, sometimos 
under the form of the caterpillar, ngo (see ' Cult' 
above). It seems clear that the Hottentots re¬ 
garded the insect as auspicious (Merensky, Brif- 
rage, p. 88), and worshipped it on that account; 
the whites called it the ‘ Hottentots’ god'; they 
abstain from injuring it (Schinz, DesUseh S.W, 
Africa, p. 101). Among the Tamhnkas, oertaia 
iiuects, among which b the mantb, are supposed 
to give residence to ancestral souls (ElmsUe, H'Ud 
Rgoni, p. 71). In the Bismarck Archipeli^ there 
are two exogamous phratries, one of which b nsnu.*! 
after the mantb (JAI xxL 28). 

Monkey.—Even If it was not a common savage 
trait to believe in the descent of man from one of 
the lower a nim al s , the resemblance between human 
beings and monkeys would be sufficiently strong to 
soggest such a tale. Consequently we find not only 
that man b regarded as an evolved monkey, but 
also that the monkey b explained as a degraded 
man (Tylor, Prim, Cult.* L 376 f.; Miss. Cath. 
1061, 97; Spix, uL 1107). It b seriously believed 
in Africa and South America that monkeys can 
talk, but do not do so for fear of being made to 
work. Another group of stories tclU how the great 
apes carry off women to the woods; while the belief 
in tailed men has been held brEaropoans aa well 
as savage* (cf. MacCuUoch, p. ^). 

The chief home of the cut of monkeys b India,' 
anth its monkey-god, Hannman. In orthodox 
villages the life of the monkey b safe from barm, 
and Its magic infiuence b implored against the 
whirlu'ind, while it b also invoked to avert sterility. ^ 
The bones of a monkey are held to poUnte the 
pound (Crooke, L 87-89). Mentioning a monkey 
brings starvation for the rest of the day, but it is 
regarded as Incky to keep one in the stable (i6. 
iL 49). As at the famous monkey - temple at 
Benares, monkeys are said to be worshipped in 
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HTom, Africa, whars tba inhabitanta of a rUIago 
II daUj pot meali for tbair benefit. The KananuiA and 
‘ Bar^ are also aaid to worship them(/fU. ArcA. xvii. 
93). At Porto Novo, where twins are not killed, 
tbej are btdieved to have as totelarr spirits a kind 
which animate small monkers; socn cnildren may 
not eat monkey meat (Aius. Cath. 18S4, 249). 
Among the Hottentots the name of the monkey is 
talio to the banter {ZU. Gtog. Gt$. Tkikr. vL 41). 
The Nkomis do not eat gorilla meat, and give three 
reasons: first, that their fathers did not; second, 
that the gorilla has no tail; and third, that it drinks 
the blood of the dead (Jlfut. Catk. 1894,601)u There 
is an ape tabn among the Battas {Tijd$chr, T. L. V. 
xxL djO). Among the Maxnninas a young mother 
may eat no ape meat (Splx, iiL 11 w); and this 
talm b extended to all women on the island of 
Nias {Tijdtekr. xxvL 282). In many cases the re* 
sport for the monkey b based on the belief that it 
b the abode of a human soul {Tnt. ArcA. xviL 93; 
Horn* and For, Mist, Esc, 1^9, 302; v. Gennep, 
Tahou, p. 221); sometimes it b believed that a man 
who kills a monkey b turned into one after death 
(Hutohinson, Itnprtssiont, p. 163); the sarroeanct 
monkey b afiirraed to be so only to certain families 
(Bastion, BUdtr, pp. 145, 160). In MadsgsMar the 
babdcoto b bought out of captivity, ana in some 
muts the natives will not kill it or trap it (v. 
Gennep, Tabou, p. 214); Uie Betsi m ara k as burv 
dead monkeys, and call the babakoto their grand* 
father, bolding it to be the abode of the soub of 
tlie dc^ (»5. p. 216). In some cases an etiological 
myth b told to account for the respect shown by 
the Malagasy (i6. pp. 217-220). Among the Basutos 
the monkey is a totem (Casalb, The Bosutot, p. 221; 
Arbottsaet and Daumas, p. 92; Folklore, xv. 112). 
Among the Hottentots the killer of a baboon has 
to sao^ce a sheep or goat and ha^ the lowest 
vertebra round hb neck, or be will saner from Inm* 
bago {ZU. Geog. Ges. Tkur. vL 42). The Tucunas 
of Braal wear a monkey mask in some of their cere* 
monies (Spix and Mamus, iU. 1188). In China a 
monkey b regarded as lucky in a stable—*to keep 
away sicknen (Zool. Garten, 1898, 23). In Java 
a magical ceremony which includes an ofiering to 
the king of the monkeys b performed to cure 
Bterility ( Verh. Bat. Gen, xxxix. 48). For myths, 
etc., of the monkey see de Gubematb, Zool. Myth. 
IL 97-119. 

Mouse.—The mouse was especially associated 
with Apollo Smintheus; in hb temple at Hamaxitus 
a moose was portrayed near hb statue, and mice 
were actually Kept in the temple (de Visser, Goiter, 
pp. 158, 178, 181). Various stories were told to 
account for tbb association of Uie animal with the 
god, none of which b neoessarily true. We need 
not sasume that there was originally a raouse-cnlt 
at Hamaxitus; the assoebtion of Apollo and the 
mouse may be late. If the god was app^ed to, as 

S d of day, to drive away the mice, which come in 
e nighC hb statue might well symbolixe hb 
couquest of them by patting the figure of a mouse 
beneath hb feet; from hb power over mice might 
arise the belbf that be was the god of mice; thence 
the custom of keeping mice in ue temple. It does 
nut seem neceeeary to regard Apollo as an anthro* 
pomorphized mouse, any mure than EHonysus as 
a transformed fox, because be was known as 
BassareoH. (For a discussion of the question, and 
of myths of mice gnawing bow.stringx, etc., see 
CIR vi. 413, etc.; Grohmann, Apollo Smintkeut). 
The I^dcotan explanation of the waning of the 
moon b that it u eaten by a multitude of mice 
(Riggs* I^* Grammar, p. 165). The Chippewaynns 
attn^te a flood to the mouse having taken some 
of the bag in which the heat was stored, in order 
to mendlus shoes, thus causing the snow to melt 
(Petitot, Traditions, p. 376). According to a Hucol 


myth, the mouse gnawed a bole in Noah's ark, 
and b unclean (Kaindl, p. 95). According to 
the Haidss, the mouse contains the soul of a dead 
man; in every one’s stomach are numbers of mice, 
the soub of nb deceased relatives {JAI xxi 21). 
la Germanio belief, in like fashion, the soul 
assumes the form of a mouse, and in this form 
may come forth from a sleeper’s mouth (Meyer. 
German. Myth, p. 64). In Celebes the tanoana soul 
b believed to turn into a mouse and eat the lioe; 
the soul of a suicide b especially dangerous; if 
mice eat the rice, they take away its soul {Med. 
Med. Zend. xliiL ffil, 243). The name of the mouse 
b tabu in pruts of F.nrope lOolden Bough*, L 
455). The unenb hold that it b unlucky for a 
girl to kill a mouse (Kaindl, p. 73); and in India 
It b a sin to kill rats, which. It troublesome, must 
be induced to cease molestations by promise of 
sweetmeats (Campbell, ^irit Base of Belief and 
Custom, p. 267). In BohemU a white mouse 
should not be killed; it should bo taken out of the 
trap and fed, otherwise luck will desert the house 
ana other mice increase in numbers (Grohmann, 
Abergl. No. 405). Sometimes spelb are used to 
keep down the number of mice {Golden Bough*, 
iL 424); sometimes the same result b aimed at by 
catching a mouse and burning it {Mtd. Med. Zena. 
xxvi. 2M). Elsewhere one or two mice are caught 
and worshipped, while the others are burnt; or 
four pairs of mice are married and set adrift, in the 
idea that thb will cause the other mice to go away 
{Golden Bough*, iL 425). In England, shrews 
must be thrust alive into a tree trunk, to prevent 
them from paralyzing the sheep or ravaging the 
lands (Hone, Taoteb^k, iv. 468)1 The beliei that 
a idirew dies when it readies a path b found among 
the Eskimos (/7fA Asa. iicji. Bur. Ethn. p. 273), 
and in Greece (Pauly.Wbaowa, s.e. *.AbergUube,’ 
p. 80). The ' blind mouse' b a common name for 
^ Blind Man’s BulT.' A mouse mask b used in 
an Austrian ceremony {Folklore, xL 261, 263). 
Mice are an omen of death; they leave the house 
at the death of the master (Ko^holi; D. Glaube, 
U. 173, L 157). Near Flensburg a white moose b 
a death omen; in Wendbh districts it b a tpjoA 
omen (MS notes). (For a discussion of the Mouse 
Tower of Bingen and similar stories, see Liebrecht, 
Zur Volktkunde, p. 1 f.). Mice finre in the myth* 
ology of the Ksimtchatkans, and are represented 
as playing many tricks on the stupid deity Kntka 
(Steller, Kamtek. p. 255). The mouse b an evil 
animal in ikiroastrianbm, and the killing of one 
mouse b equal in merit to slaying four lions {Sad 
liar, xUL 9; cf. Plutarch, de lnv%dio et Odio]. In 
Jewish folk.belief eating anything gnawed by a 
mouse causes lose, of memory ; whence cats, which 
eat mice, do not' remember their masten (/forti* 
yoth, 13a). For mouso.myths and folk*tales see de 
(^lubematb, Zool. Myth. ii. 65-72. 

OwL—Although the owl b ominous in many 
parts of Uie world, it does not seem to figure 
largely in myUiol<^. The Kalmuks have a saga 
as to the owls having saved the life of Jingb Khan, 
resembling the story of Bruce’s'escape. brorn that 
time they are said to wear a plume of owl’s feathers 
on their heads, and reverence the white owl. hen- 
ever they celebrate any great festival, acwrdlng to 
another account, they wear coloured owb’ feathers. 
The Wogub are', said to have had a woodeti owl 
to which they fMtened the legs of a oatum one 
(Strahlenberg, Hitt. Geog. Dese. p. ^54). The owl 
was respected in Lithnanb {Globus, IxiiL 06) ^d 
Mecklenburg {Folklore, xL 241), and b not kUled 
by the Macusb of British Guiana, as being the 
familiar of the evil spirit (Waterton, IFandenngt, 
p. 223). Some of the S.E. Bantus wrill not oven 
touch it, probably on account of iU association 
with sorcerurs (Fleming. Southern Africa, p. 255). 
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Amonjr the Bechtuuuu tt U regarded as a great 
calamity if an owl mta on a boose, and the witch* 
doctor IS sent for at once; be scramblea op to the 
place where it has perched, and purifies it with his 
charms (Mackende, Ten Yeart, p. 392|. In the 
same way the appearance of an owl in tne Capitol 
demandM that tne place should be purified with 
water and sulphur (Uo^, OraJieittfre, p. 101). 
According to the Talmud, it is unluekjr to dream 
of an owl {JE ia. 458); while in Germanic folk-lore 
witches and cruel stepraotbers appear in the form 
of this bird (Meyer, German, Myth, p. 112). The 
owl is particularly important among the Ainus; 
its crv may not be imitated, because it can bewitch 
(Batchelor, p. 400); the eagle-owl is regarded as a 
mediator, a^ b worshipped on the chase; its bead 
and beak are worn at feasts {ib. p. 413); these owb 
are kept in cages, like the hem', and killed (»5. 
p. 414); they are regarded as n^ocky, and the 
oam-owl may not be eaten (i5. pp. 424, 4^). Many 
American tribes associated the owl with the dead ; 
tlm bridge orer which the dead bad to pass in the 
Oiibwa belief was known as the *owl bridge' 
(Dorman, Prim, Sup. p. 282). In Australia, the 
owl b a so-called sex-totem {Golden Bough*, iiL 
415). The Chinese offer owl's flesh roasted in oil 
when they dig op the phytolarra aeinota, whose 
iroperties are bmieved to be those of the man- 
ralce; the object of the offering b to appease the 
soul of the plant (7*01111^ Poo, ri ii2). The 
Buriats keep an owl, or hang up the skin of one, to 
protect children against spirits iGlobue, IiL 
252). It b one of the animals nnntea in Europe 
{Folklore, xL ^). Owb are frequently asso¬ 
ciated with magicians; the Zulus believe tliat they 
are sent by wizards {JAI xx. 116); among the 
Yombas the owl b the messenger of soroeren, who 

a ther at the foot of a tree and send owb out to 
il people: if one gets into a house, the inmates try 
to catch it and bre^ its claws and wince, belier^g 
that thb injures the sorcerer {Miet. Catli 1834, 240). 
The Ojibwas believe that within three days after 
the boirial of a man ^ evfl ^rit comes in the 
form of an owl, shooting out fire from hb beak, 
and takes out the heart of the dead man; they 
endeavour to^ drive it away before it effects its 
purpose {Mamtoulin, p. 49). Among the Pawnees, 
on the other hand, the owl b the chief of the night, 
when it gives both aid and protection {8t BBEIV 
iL 21, 40). The Greek priests carried a stuffed owl 
as the badge of their profession (Brinton, Mythe, 
p. 123), and in Branl tm appearatice of an owl b 
accounted a proof of its connexion wdth super¬ 
natural bemgs (Martins, Zur Ethn. p. 78). In the 
Malay peninsula the owl b one of the messengers 


i! 



(jiennep, 

p. 202). Slightly different b the Californian belief 
that the great white owl b an evil spirit, on which 
account they wear its feathers as a cloak, to pro¬ 
pitiate it (Ck^. A m. Eth. iiL 143). or, more probably, 
as a countercharm, just as in Garenganze the use 
of a whbtle made of the windpipe of the homed 
night-owl b held to avert the ill-lnck it brings 
(.Miot, Garenganse, p. 233). On the same principle, 
poesibly, the owl b frequently seen nailed to the 
iiam or stable door. 

The owl b sometimes used in ma^c. If its heart 
and right foot are laid on a sleemng person, it b 
said Umt be must confess all he nas done. If an 
owl’s liver b hung on a tr^ all the birds collect 
under it (Wolf, Beit rage, L 232) Sometimes, in 
spite of its character as a bird of ill omen, it b 
remuded as brit^ng good fortune. If it flies into 
a dovecot, it brings luck (Wolf, he. eit.). Its cry 
frees from fever, and its feathers bring peaceful 
slumber {Globua, iiL 271)- Its appearance near a 


house where a pregnant woman b forecauts an easy 
delivery, amof^ the Wends (Uaupt, Volkdieder, ii. 
253); or the bir^ of a boy, or other good fortune, 
in Dalmatia (iriss. Mitt, tnu Boenien, vL 593). In 
Athens, as the bird of Athene, it was auspicious 
(Fauly-Wbsowa, s.v. * AbergUube,* p. 70). In 
India owl’s flesh b an aphrodidac, and at the same 
time causes low of memory. On the other hand, 
eating the eyebalb of an owl gives the power of 
seeing in the dark, while, if an owl b fed with meat 
all night by a naked man, the latter acquires 
magic powers. Nevertheless the owl b a bird of 
ill-omen in India (Crooke, L 279, iL 50). For tlie 
mythology of the owl see de GnbsriMtb, Zool, 
M^h. iL 244-250. 

Peacock.—Peacock-worship has often been attri¬ 
buted to the Yezidb. The latest account b that 
given by J .W, Crowfoot (ifan, 1901, No. 122), who 
got hb information from an Armenian. It appears 
that the Malik Tg'Os (* King Peacock’) b Miaped 
like a bird ; it has a hole in the middle of its buk 
with a lid to it. It b brought by the head of 
the village, wra)»ped in linen, and filled with water. 
The priest kisses the image and sips water through 
the beak, the others following hb example. Five 
bronze images are sent round continually, and 
every Yezidi must visit the fijpuo three tunes a 
year. An ^nation, TA’tlssTammuz, has been 
jmpoeed, which explains the rites as a survival of 
Tammnz worship, the peacock coming in through 
a piece of folk etymology, though the Yeziub 
themselves hold that * Malik Tft’Os revealed himself 
in the form of a liandaome youth with a peacock's 
tail when he appeared in a vidon before Sheikh 
Aadi, the prop^ of the faith' (Jackson. Pereia, 
Poet and Present, p. 12). Elsewhere in Asia Minor 
the peacock b renuded as the embodiment of evil 
{Man, loe. rit.; JAI xx. 270). Accordbg to a 
Javanese (Muhammadan) my^. Uie peacock was 
guardian at the nte of Paradise and ate the devil, 
thus conveying him within the gate {Med. Ned. 
Zend, xxxii. 2^ ff). On the other hand, in Ketch 
the peacock may neither be caught nor annoyed 
{Zts. Geog. Gee. thur. xv. 59). In Europe, peacocks’ 
feathers are considered unlucky ; their cry b of bad 
omen. In Greek religion the bird was asaoebted 
with Hera and was kept in her temple (de Visser, 
Gutter, p. 175). In India the peacock b the totem 
of the Jats and Khandhs, and m the Paniab snake¬ 
bites are healed by smol^g a peacock’s leather in 
a pipe. *^e featners of the oird are also waved 
over the sick to scare dbease-demoos, and are tied 
on the ankles to cure wounds (Crooke, ii. 45, 150, 
233, 250). For the mythology of the peacock ate 
de Gubematb, Zool. Myth, iu 323-329. 

Pig.—The pig b the most important sacrifice 
aninial of Oceuia, and b also a frmuent victim in 
Africa {Int. Arch. xviL 146). Its desh b tabu to 
Muhammadans and Jews generally, to the males 
of S. African Bantus {JAixxx. 279), etc. It b a 
frequent form of the corn-spirit in Europe {Golden 
Bouoh*, iL 235; RHR xxxviiL 339). TTiere are 
good grounds for supposing that the cult of Demeter 
was in part develop^ from that of a {lorciform 
corn-spint {GB*, p. 299). It b possiUe to explain 
features of the myths and cult of Attb and Adonb 
in a similar way p- 304), and Frazer has main¬ 
tained the same of Cbirb {ib. p. 310) Pigs were 
tabu in Egypt, and swine-lienis might not enter 
a temple ; but once a year pigs were sacrificed to 
Osirb]»6. p. 306) The Harranlans abstained from 
pork (Dussaud, Hist, dee Nomiris, p. 94), but ate it 
once a year (Chwobon, Die 'Ssabier, ii. 42) The 
Jews ate it secretly as a relimous rite (Is 65* 66*-") 
Pigs were worshipped in Crote (do Vbser, Goiter, 
p. 161) (For Gre^ facts see JHS xiv. 152-154). 
There b some reason for connecting the Celtic 
Ceridwen with the pig ; in modern W ebh folklore 
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tbe flfurei u a bugbear for chUclrf^iit ad( 1 ii 
beliuved ta appear at AllhaHova Ix. 

lioib in MfuJagaacai mil pi^'tynetua tJiQ pig u taliu 
(t, CtAQfip^ p. ±34; Tojiier, ^hhu^ jJtiif.; Cod' 
rtactan, p, 248^ etc.]!. In Eur£Ji[«an 

falUthia wfr the pig hjuntwL At oertain Umes 
iFoIktote, Jti. 3Se}, tiwrq isA fttoiy of a pig anctolOt 
in Walcf li54]i^ aad the grunting oi pig* i« 
imitated daring an OL'Iipse of the moun {ruixer, 
iL SlS). The pig la regarded u lucky in the 
tDirqj nt GetiAaii)', bat Ita original AUgury 
inaiupiciutu. Ill Oeeeli cm tliA Other hiud^ it is 
jrrgaiunl Ae of good omCn (llolzmaier, Onfinna^ p. 
43|. In Germanio mytholoOT the pig U aatociat^ 
&(pectAlly with uia, u a fdmlity AaitnaJ, 

with the han'eat-tUil fl (MeyOTi Germ. M^ih. pOr 
ICrS f+i f.}. In Celebes the pig aupporta the ^tn, 

anil catu$a& All eKrthqnako when he retitA a^aioHt a 
trao I uTonn*. Ind. ^rcA, ii. 337]. The pin m iaxiti^ 
Hcoil in ladut to prapitiate the cholerA'gc^eas and 
ether dlsoaae-ileinoiu^ aa well u to rertaui dinted 
dead, and to ghmta to prerent tbom from moleetlng 
the lii-ing <(Sooke^ i. 138, 137, l»7. 300, ii MJ. 
In y^rfim>tr ian tu rn the fonn of the bOfLT is ons of 
thoM aaantueiJ hy Verethraghna, the god of Ticlery 
{YfvtAi, aIvv I9i For the cesmogenin boar aee 
jIAIKv. 374f, . , 

Pigeon. — Varidoa ■peciea of pignen are tabu in 
Mmiagaflcar {V. Gennep, TotoJ. ja 30®],^ India 
[CrDoke^ iL 240)^ and Europe {Fotk^n, xi. 341; 
A tulaiut, Ivi lOIfl, ale .). They aru oomtimea kept 
in btiQiies for ruagical porpoasa jLilteir, 3ayrut p. 
357), hut aiH olMwbere consideii^ uaiarW l/fec. 
iUe Trad. pop. Wl ; IVist. Miii. aiu BotkitR, 
vii. In Albania A spring » aaid to bo blefieed 

aimudiy by the deitt.'cnt of two dovee {Hobhonsei 
^ruMrary, p. MO). At Floienco a pigeon of com. 
hu^tlhia material* U nui (dong a line in Ihtf 
Catbisdtat at Barter | FoJi/urt, ivu 182 1 ; ef. Trwle, 
Ileidgnthum, iii 311 : de GubemntU, Zoai. M^fth. 
p, 671 i Ddrmgtfeld, Vcd. p. Iii 

fiwabia it U CATried in piooaartun ft*anrer, Beitra^i. 
lir IWl. In HohenKilleni-HMhiEgen a neat with a 
living pigeon in it iii put uu a po&t at CamiTtd ; a 
mock cvhtert takee place, tuni the hiid ia rmaUy 
carried oU Amid the lameatatien* of the^ple that 
' the nBminer bird " is rtoloD ; the ihiel ie canght 
And thrown into the wntur. And the bird iatoleninly 
huL At liberW (\Iaiinhardt, Mvtk. FotjjcA p, iS^ii 
A tnenjji the iiiihniaiiJi ol Bombay two pigeone am 
hrottght to the bride and bridegroom un the second 
or third day alter the wedding ; they oil them and 
aniocith their fcathera |,5c™iay Gm. iX, L 62}. 
Pigean^ are alMjnven or eaten in European mot- 
riage ottrtomA {^umgArten, Bit JuifnitcAtn Afyl- 
frma, p, 312 : AnihrOpoltf^it, ii 423, n. L ; SuhdH' 
werth, Aus niir Oborp/aiz, L 123 ; Vaugooia» ifirf. 
d£ fAigie, pL 583. n. 110). The pi^n is of good 
omen tn itdnigehcrg {Am I7rg^l, i 1231, and 
Ruku (Bminn, ArvAir, u. 623), bat forebodes fiie 
in Styria I2t3. Oai. VolhtL ill jsy, and rery Ire- 
quentiy A death (BehreiD, Veiktipr, p. 283 ^ Gregor, 
[f. 146. etc.h The soul* of the b1ea«H3 
rlead are aumcGmea tidd ld taku Ihu lorin of do'vua 
(.Meyer, Oam- Sfvtk. p. 63; dL the nso of the dove 
in modero fnneml-ptecus}. 

In Greece the dove wu o*»ociated with the mdt 
of Aphi^ite, and doves were kept in her templds 
[de ViaMjri p. lT3k Similarly pigeons sre attacTied 
to tha ehruea of Sakhi Sarwar in the Panjdb 
(Oooke, ir 209) and of Shakir Padahah in K^hotan 
(Stdn, JiirtiHf-iHiniiarf J2viiW o/ KAeian, pp. 179-160; 
for the mythology of llie dove and pig^ b« de 
(rubeniAtlsT Zootiklytk. iL fHJ7-’3(ld). There u no 
proof that the prieHtowM of Zeue at DodoDA were 
ever called Moves' in the tiatorkAl period; nor 
w ere dovo.oiAclea known. Pomibly Sonhoclei refeii 
tio am&e raguju tradition when he speaks of the two 


duvits thcuugh which the 0 «k spoke to Utiiraclea 
{Fanmll, GhJ^j, i. 38 a,, 3D m). 

f^uaiI.-~Tbo quail hi oao of the birds in Gumany 
which it U uniocky tu kill (.AVnttkej D. Airryf.'* 
p. 163: Strackerjan, A iVryL p. 43}. In the Lau- 
xitz it is held to protect the ho^ against h^'^htning 
{i&.). It is also tuba in Madae^ar (v, Uennep, 
Tawv-f. p. 267). In Hunguy it lk w aocorseiL bird 
{Jones and Kropf, Foiklala, p. Iii)._ _It is one of 
the forma aatdgnod to tha OOni'SpiTit in Silesia 
{Peter, ii. 266), and u eaten by A 

newly married couple m Lithuania (Jffitf. Jitv. xli. 
2ii8). In Fnanoe tlie bcarta of two quails are held 
to enauxe tha happiacBa uf a inarried eoapie, if the 
husband carrica Lm&t oF the male, the wife that of 
the female (KotLand. Fwof.. LL 343). Among the 
Gtwka tho quail vraHi osed in a game tn which tlio 
playars rtrack at it hiindlold, mcaetty as the cook 
and oilier birds and mammals are ua^ in F.arope 
at the present day {PollllX, GnomortiAvn, lit. 
dvliil. The quail was sacrificed by the Phcsnl- 
cianaat its retum in the spring, and they explained 
the IcetivsJ as a eomuiemuration of thu resuireO' 
tion of lieraolca {Alhen. is. *7): posrtbty the drat 
quail woa killed—^a praeCii;^ to which there aTif 
many Eorupcan analogoea. In Greek mythology 
Artemis Hems to have been vaj^sly oasociatea 
with the qnril |Famoli, ll. 4^^ ; she was 

called Ortygia, which is also a place name). For 
the qimll in. niythology Ew do Gulwraatis, Zooi. 
AtyiA. iL 27(5-276. 

Seal.—.imong tha Eildnioa, women stop work 
when a utai is taken, until it is out up; when a 
groond tesl is killed, they stop work for th res daya 
(jfA Ann. J&gj. Bur* Ethn. p. SSSjw The headi^ of 
iMmiw and oilier rnorino animals are kept (iA, Sth 
Eep. p. 434). In Komtehatka (bey do a piece of 
mimetic magic beforo they go seal Gahuig. A 
large stons is rullod into the coort to ropreuent the 
sea; amall Etodos do duty lor the whvcs, and little 
pA{;keta of herbs for the fieala. A kind of b«t of 
Web bark ia mode and drawn along tho sand; the 
object of the cerumony U to invite tho seals to let 
themi^lvea be taken (S^billot, Foikt^e, p. 125}. 
In the West of Irehmd and lim Ldaudn nertli of 
Jutland there am certain people w|in bdieTE- 
themseU'e* to be duecndod from seahi, and who 
refuse to injure thejui iFoiMon, iL 232; Orkrty 
(iNif Sheiiaitd FW4:fcor. pp, 170-183). Tho same 
belief IB found in the Fames 7^7- 

tchri/i, p. 191), A local legend records that 
they am tirndisoendante of Pbat^b'a army, which 
WM in the Bed fiea (Annandale., funtw*, p. 25). 
In the island of KOgen It ii lielievcd t hat the seal 
il doBoended dJfOW'ned human beings (Fr-fF- 

aL 235). Atnonfj the Kwakiutls tho ciiicf 
group of Oncers' WKielies is tliat of the seal 
{jiepart of Uniied Staia JS'ational JHuscum, IMS, 
p. 419). 

Serpent-—(For serpenbwotship proper »e wpS' 
rate Articled The serpent is mtfpeeted anumg many 
peoples who do not worship it in the semw of oner- 
mg prayer or sacrilioe to it: this Is espue^^ the 
case in JSooth Africa and Sladugasoar. The aTM' 
gosy mgnnj r^^rjient* As oLjecte of pity 
than of venemtioa (v. Gennep, To*™, y* 
holding thoin to be the abode oi dosd 
But the Antuneriuos had a serpent idol, 
worehipperw carrind ierpent* (li. p. 27s|: ^ ”® 
ease orth* BewUeoa It Is difficult to say Yhother 
we have to da with berpeitte^^nihip or not s 
recaid the fnnany as Ow ro.;ncAn»tiML oYa. ds- 
ceased ouccetur, make it oJfermgs ^ 
evon tend il ia an eneJosura (li. p- ll in(S*» 

attcnlioD* are offered it without urnAw and 

soldy b«aa« it is one of the kju, we am hazily 
entltlod to regard them as wnciliip, which rather im- 
pilot that an offering i* not atnctly dminteteaud* 
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Among the SEulna tho Bvnlii of the ilend lyrc Raid to 
toite up their Abode in Rerpeni«. temted idhio^ (pL 
anui^Aton). forma of the belief are n*- 

corded j lu^ooIdlltg to one^ the serpent form, ie 
vifiamod only by un uiceetor who wiflhef to *p- 
prouch a kruJ; another Tojreion, but ^ImbtEy 
diderenl, wya th&t only the nerwnta widen fra- 
(^neut the neighbonrhood of b. tmiCl ; 

a third aaUtenicy h^b that the eonl Ia not bonnd, 
as in Eorac of the MeJngaey beJiefa^ to the sin^e 
nuI-AnmiJiI, hnt i» incAmkte in ail the Rpeei^ 
like the aninia|.-^gi>dBi of Samoa; a fonrth aoconntj 
probably unmliable, nmkes the id/ila:i the imul- 
animal of LhE Hvinc (/Mf. ArM. aviL 121; ifan, 
>io* 115; Gwdtn BouffA*, iiL 40S>j etc*), 
Aa in ^IadagB,aear> diflerent ^peoicfl of imakcfi 
are tho abodae of different elaissea of men, una 
for diiicfa, another for the common people, 
another for wiruea (Int. Afvk,, foe* Amubg 

the Masu, no the other band, the differenco of 
Bpecica marks a diUeronce in the family of the 
uWeaued TAe JHaeaif p* 30^), ik Europe, 

the funn of the Krpentt that of the motLse 
fitee abovebjroay be a^Btiuisd by tlioADn] of a eleeper 
(Alayer, Germ. Mtfth. p^ 63 L)* The Aerpent is 
r^p^ted oFtr a large juirt of East Africa, some- 
timea an an anc^tor ef the tribe, fiometlmes as the 
BOul-animaJ of deoeiu)^ anccatom (Ini. AreA., foe. 
rif.). Alany of the tribes in New Caledonia nercr 
eat aerpenUf, but no reason ia uiven for this 
(Pntonillet, Treit Atw, p. 113), In Ncnth America 
they were r^pected (Umton, Myihg, p. l2Ji). In 
South America the AiiiooB bolicre thenwelvc* to 
be descended from servients (Tirado, Ettvduht^ 
p. 31; lor other etories of drascont see J, F. 
McLennan, Sttidia, 2nd series^ p. 526), ^rpenU 
are respected over a largo part of Europe, especially 
tboee which Eve in or near human dwaitingB-^pn>, 
hibly u a florvival of anceitnr.wgr wb i p, In like 
manner, barmlesa tuokes are tutelary hounehold 
lUvinities in the Panjfib hillq (Crookev ih l4l f.). 
The name of the Mjpent is alW frenuuntly tabu 
(Bteler-Kivatzwald, p. 130; Lloyd. Pen^nt Life, 
p. 230 ; Tradkieur t, 140 ; Ariatie Observer^ mi. 
p* 421, etc.), 

It isi Only randy that eeroinoniei of puriheatien 
are prescribed for the killar of m serpent; the 
Amaxoa o^tom preRcribed that the kUlor of a 
boa^ had to lie in mnn inj; water for weeks toother; 
during this time no an imal oniild be ulaughtcfcd ; 
fimiliy, th* body of the snake wa* bnriod clow? to 
the rattle-fold (Kay, TfttvOs, p. 341). Qn the 
other ho^, ccrlain pTeeaultGiu are to be token in 
Japan; if the head of the snake ia not ertwbed 
when it iii killed, more will eomo to take Ita place 
(Jfiff, d. Get. AVzf ur, ti. V^herL Ottat. av, ‘jSS-2}. 
In Bombay it is bdHeved tliat bamnncsB is the 
penally for killLti|t a snake (Crooke, L 226), while 
m _ fiernmnilc mythology such an act rauaeG the 
child of the house to waste away (Meyer, Im. eir.). 

The snaltfl is cotnoionly aReociated with water 
(we aboTu), and said to reaide in water-bDle?, 
rivers, ett (Salvado. JfejnmW, p. 260; Mcrennky, 
Beittiiotj k 126 j Philip, .^4tvrrrAc4, iL 117; 
ChurtiA Mlit. Bee. xiv. Strahlenberg, Bat 
JV. la O. feii, 430; BrintOD, AfytAt, -p, 130, etc.). 
Snak&s are likewise goardiana of treasure in folk¬ 
lore generally (Crndke, li, 134^136). Mythikil 
aerpent-mansterii are also found « earth-carriers 
fsM 'Earth.-Garrier’'), of deatmyerscif the hnmiui 
race {Mkl. d. Schaieaeb. aiin 45). or Creator 
(see ^Creator'); in Chife one is comieeted with the 
Deluge myth (MediDB, Ab^ngenet, p. 2S ff), and 
the Miemacs place two on the rood follow^ by 
the wmla of the dead (Rand, Legmdt, p. 2J3); 
ihe llomna made a momiter-iiejrpent the source of 
all maladies f^. dct. Jit. 167e, p, 76), and for 
tbo natives of Yiatoria the serpent Mindi is the I 


catL-^; of death {Parker, Abe?rigtnei, p, 2S); for 
the Amutoa the Mitgellanjo doudn are the teel^ 
of a gigmtic Ecrpeni, and «lenoe is to be preserved 
when thcT are visible iB.G.S.A., S. Aust, Br, ii. 
36), In America, aooOi^iog to BiintOQ, the aer- 
peut La olteo auocioted with the Ughtnlnf {JfytAj, 
p. 135), Mention abonld also he lUUe, in this coq - 
noxiun, of the ' Enaks-donoee' of the Hopis, which 
are probably axprcBEioaa of dan totemiam, not of 
ophiointiy (J3 BBBfV 063 If.}, In Sonth AjnericAj 
^rpenls nre bsld to be the chief food of the duad 
[Spix and Martina, iL 605), 

A good deal of mythical lore bofi gathered round 
the nerpent in Kuropu. A king ia their ruler 
{Aialand, Ixiii. 1031; Globiit, iv. 333, eta), and 
wcar^ a crown w'hloh is ftivcted for ite mortal 
pn>rHnIefl ;[tb4 king U often white, and the skeJ^n 
uf the white make makes its posi^^^^r the omier 
of a familiar spirit {iA. 303). Thm is a 

stone in the onoke'a ne^^t which draws poisons ont 
of K maa'a body (Jeckim, PbUtcfirpnl, il 153; cf. 
Crooke, U. 141L). In Hindu belief serpenta haA^o 
in their heads jewels of niarcelloiu properties 
{Crooke, iL 143k), He who eats tbo .^preat white 
siuiko uodfliztaiidB the language of burdfl 
wuiTQ, Eibi^lot I 357), or of the ravan (fft. | 460). 
If a snako id hung up head downwards, it will min 
tf'LJ V. &■!; Wuttke, § 153). St, 

I’atrick bonijihcd all Euokes ffoiu Ireland, and 
even triah cattle have the gift of killing the snakes 
in, the mcadowB wheiw they are (jY&rjfAmni-. BviL. 
ftwi^ F. L. S, I?, S)t The snakes know a root by 
which they bring to lUa a anake that has been 
k^ed (Lepechio, Beise, ii- 105). The bdlaf in the 
kin^ of sarpentA h also fonm:] among tire American 
Indinus {Brintoa, MytAti p. 137). Folklore likewise 
knows of many esAen of tlio union of sefpente with 
hnnmn bciii]pi{Ma(;Cnlloch. 255-259, 264-267). 

In the ancient world the E>arpant waa maodated 
with jeeckcraft (nee and SLiirKNT); the 

JwniE idea is found in Madagascar (Ini. ArcA ivjL 
124), and also omun^ the Americau Indians, perhaps 
because the snake is in America so often attociated 
with the magician, who is ohio the leach (BrintorL, 
Jfyi'4', pp. 1^, 133). The snake is aometimna held 
to be DnJDeky [ £}fo5bU', Ixix. 72), hnt U more eften 
WEicqmed as the ' Hao^ist.' A snake flmt vut 
of d gun is a charm agaiust wltehcmft {Liebrceht, 
Z*tr. Vvlts^r. p. 332; Mtillenliof, Sagen, p, 220); 
and a Hucation hunter carries a pisce of snake to 
attract geme {(71050^, IxxtL 274). In f$us.sex the 
Hnt Millie should ba killed for luck [i'LR i. 6). 
In Bnlgarid and Fnuioe the killing of a ?nAke is 
a good work, probably because the i^ake is rcy 
wded oa the incamatiou of a wheh (Strau:^ Die 
livJgartn, p* 34 j Itelland, iauus, iii 30). Snakes 
are burnt in the mid:ciin.mcr Ere 1669, 

July 24 i Jones and Kropf, p. iL*;}, In 

North Africa the Aissaouas and ocher secte of 
fonadiA eat eerpeute onnodlly or at iDterTabi 
during the year (Walpole, Menvnrt^ p. 3{16; 
Denou, Travel*, L 300; FJiny, HJf yjl u.* v'tij, 
XXV., xxT. xxvitt, Iii ; Pamsaniaa, n. iv, etc. i 
CL Bancroft, iii 429), 

The nerpent is Eommonly of cood emeu; so 
among the South Afrii»in Bantus {Mitt. CeUA. 1896, 
371; Mcreuiky, ^Uragty p. 120), in .Arabia 
^elde, ynitemrabim, p. 06), and in medJofval 
EnceM{Paiiier, iL 2^J. In Albania it Is 

Unlucky before mirue and after sunset (Rudd, 
Gmteffls, p, 158). In Silisda it is held to be lucky, 
but its appsirartce Ls a warning that misfortone is 
near (Peter, KeljtriinHL il* 33). In Suffolk it U a 
death omen (AWofjt EaUdon, K L. 3. p 32). On 
the Dtber bond, there U an ^aborate table of 
omens drawn by the Zuroostriona from the appear-^ 
anee of a snake on each of the thirty days of the 
mouth (Al.BlrQjii, CArKme^i^y of Aneteut A^nfuiu, 
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tr. Sitchiu, p, 5o^ u», in Sfonrar^ wJien Lb 
cmwU ftcroflft the iwwl (LLcbrecht, 2ur l> 
p, 336J, Tn Zon>iusLxinni&rtk the ecrpent Ifl ft moat 
eiil cneatnrtj hjjiI to be killed [Vtmti/iiiti, iit- S j 
ilerodoLus, L 1401; it va* foniied by Ahirimiin 
(^^nc/nAuAn, iii, 16J* A oLtnLlnj bwirar ol tho eer- 
Mnt exwts In ATmenia (Abegbiiui^ j4rWf«iLiT‘Aef 
V^kfitaubei p, 30). For the fleqwnit K aee, fnitber* 
de Gubeniittis, Zod. ^wfAoJ. jHjt 3SO-419, Panly- 
WUhowb, #.it. ■ Aberelaobe/ b. 7i. and xi- ^J3. 

Shark.—In New' l.fdabar the ahiirk ie r^^arded 
u a (Gtdfu*, X. £3£}. ^barkfi are aometiinea rc. 
Ijanled uenchantod men (Wilucra, H'cilem v^rica* 
leib Tba aliark va* fonuerljr' ipnrtectM by a 
ueftth peiuiJt.y Ltillkcted pn Iho kLImr of opPit duI 
thia iTM ttiatsequently abolished by a telisriotta 
rwolniion (B^AsftUPt BU^r, _p. I60ji Su&rJt- 
worehlp eaid to hate exieted La lluabme (Mont^ 
jjWjnery, Jouratil, L 245). In the Solomon wlniida 
tLifl ehark is luldfeaMd JW ^grandfatJier| {Zt*, £?<«?. 
(Jsf. TAur. lu 341. Sharke wurw v^urahJpped in the 
Sandwich [al&Iids ; Kod H a mail who sdored Lliem 
happened to hnve acbild still-bom, he endea^'oaTed 
to lodj^e im eoal In the body of a sbark. In order 
to do thie bo Ann;; tbe body Inf* the S^ perform-. 
ing varioTu cccemonLe^ at the Batne t^o- There 
were tern uIbs with shmkddolB f the priests mhhed 
their bodies niffht and moming with salt and w&ter 
to pive theni a scaly appeeronne lGd<bn BdrftffhK 
Li. 43^. In NewGeo^gifttneahart IsAopfl {’flacn^_h 
becftUM it. eats men. It may not be touched in 
Ruhiuia, hut in tbc eastern it may bo killed 
hat not eaten {JJ.I xxvi. 3.Wb Shsjrka ore rery 
often the form in which dying annonnw 

their intentioli of iMppeaiing; oncnngv arc msdo 
to them, in epecud coeonut trees are reserved 
far thenip but men w'ho intend to become- sburkH 
may aim R*e the treea Other men will join them 
sometimee and tisk for cownnts with the Toioe 
of a ihark-gboat (trfJdbn Jhni^A*, iL 434-435b 
Sheep,—In Greek cult ihe ram w« connected 
with Zeos j at EUn-iU and elsewhere it* fleece was 
nBed Ln litH of poriELnlioii t^Ainell, h 35 : 

Smith, ktt. Scm.' 474). A* ft mbotitnto for the 
eldest Kion of the Athamantids^ a mm was olTered 
<FameU. i, ^)- -A prayer for rwn wss offered to 
Zens on ^folmt Pcllon by youths cUd la fresh ram, 
skins (lA. p. Ofib Zeus Ammon is derived from 
Egypt (iA-i, lii the cult of Artemis the sheep was 
soEnetiToefi tabued {ib, ii, 431), In a shcep'Otteriag 
to Aphrodite la Cypnie the worahippera wore the 
akin IW, R. Smith, p. 474)i, Aphrodite in reprs- 
oented ss riding on the mm (Fftmell, ii. 675). 

Although the ahsep is one of the mast imiwriant 
sacrificial animals (/»!. A rcA- xviL 139, for Africa), 
it is only in Egypt that we find a sheep-gnd proper, 
Amon w'fis tlae god of Thebes; his worshipper* held 
j Tutnjt to be sacred, and would not »erifice them. 
At the aimnal festiTcJ of the ip>d a ram was, bow- 
cvcTt a lai n j and the image of tlie god was clothed in 
the skin; they mourned over tbo body and Imried 
it in a eacred tomb, Amon is represented as a 
ram^bcad-ed gnd {Golden. J3oir^A\ iU 36S f. k Among 
the Nilotic trib« LLn Madm practise an snnnd 
sacrillce of ft huub, pomiblj as a mEans of «x|wl- 

Tliey are 
r when 

^ Iftf and 

the Inmb is led loox times ro^d the people^ who 
plnc-k off bits of its fleece as It {umsea and put thEm 
in tbair hair; the Lamb U then killed on tbs stonb 
and its blood sprinkled four timss ovor the people. 
It is then applied to each person indiridualjy. As 
«,.i. fiscs to go he or sha plaeei a leaf on the 
cirelo of fitoneft fhe cummany is obeetred on a 
small tcftlu at other times, particularly when 
tfonble comes upon a famUy; it it also practised 
on joyful occarionji, auch as the retom of a sou 



after n long atoencs [/'me. R. S. xiL 336). 

The piacular sactiffcO of ft ram is oocaaiunally 
found in Eumpesji. folklore t near Mftubeuge a 
mm Is killed by one of tbc sqaiiei of the neigh. 
Wurhood, and is belEeved to bo Imtcn with the 
sins of the peopin [EoUaml., Fan fie, v, 1^ ), But 
mure communly the HMTiftw is perfumicd WltbuQt 
any Bpecifie reason Vi«ng j^toi for the osiemony. 
It IS a oommoQ practice m Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other districts tor a ram to be thrown from tfis 
^nreh tower Ln the autumn in order to prwcum a 
good harvest in the following year (Mannhaidt, 
FonufA 139 n.). In Finland a lamb which 
ha^ not been nhum idace ihe spring is killed in the 
autumn; it mnst be slaughtoired without ndng a 
knife, and no hon«v must be broken. Whnn it is 
Ecnred up, water, which prabahiy has token ihe 
plftcu of htood, is sprinkl Ed ovei the thrsshoid, and 
a portion of the meal offered to the bon*e.*pirita 
and the trees which will serve os May^wlen in the 
Mlowing yuar (BOclor-Kreatiwald, XHcr Ehiteu 
Aberff. Gei. p, 87), In Fjett and Ceutral Europe 
ft lamh ts Dornmonly Mcrificed nt Easter or rather 
later, the day cheuc-n bGics ususUy April 24tb. 

xxvi. 158, XXJC. 93, x1. 73. eto t of. Golden 
ifoupA’, in 43S). In Wwt Enrippc there are traces 
of such a cmnioni at IVhitsuntido; in Uomhurg, 
lamba, r^ and of wood, were on sale wilhant the 
gate uu tliu Friday bafora Whitsuntide; children 
TQcelved Lb Qiu as presents, and they wero avunttially 
cunsumed by the fansily (SchEltm, SeMtiwiff-lfoIaF 
IdiotGtm, im 7); tlicy were alM brought os presents 
to the Bchoulmaators (JVxArA. /. ScA/,'Hb4rt, i. lifl). 
in Virguu, a lamh is token lu proeesston on the 
Friday ftftor Eastar to a mounUkin-chapel and mb' 
sequohtjy sold Fer, Foftxk. V. 305). The sheep 
alinn figures at the CumivaJ [Mannbardt, AntGx 
Waid-^ und Fsidkuitt, p. LSln.), the KimiEa!i or 
choreh festival (FfunnonKhmid, t?enm Erntr/eato, 
Mfj, )j nn,! irt Chiistmas {Tradiiton, vL &15: Maun- 
hnrdt, Ofj. eit. p. 190). In Wales, pcopie dicsiied in 
aheup-Bkius want round on AJl Soufs' Day (Bye- 
yemer, May 0, 1091), In some cascut the nun or 
Hhe»ep vrat bunted ^th or without a Babaeqnsnt 
MiiC^ce iFoVAfore, xL 251; Ducange, f,e. ^A^us 
l>ei^), i^-ahfthly all tUeea onatom-i are in soma 
degree eonnucti^ with the idea of the expulsion 
of evils. 

In Msdagasear the shaep is onu of the aninmls 
in which are inenmated the iioiila of ancestnra; 
various families sjtu forbidden to eat its flesh 
[v. Gennep, TaboUj p, 236). In India thone is 
mason to l^Ueviu that th* sheep was once a Bacrod 
auinial (Crooko, L 163 f., iL £26), -A large number 
of Chinese have a prejndica against mutton ; the 
Bhe«p is, however, regarded as a lucky ajiimal, and 
ito skull is hung over the door to prevent theft 
izoof. Gartaij 1900, 8), Tn Franca a Iamb is hlcaaod 
io the church at Christmas in Nouvion, and allowed 
to dio of old age [Ballandl, FciUHC, v, ISO). In the 
same Way rich Knlmuks consecrate a white ram 
nndar tha title of * Die ram of heftTcn'; probably 
the ohjuci is. as in France, to provide the flocks 
wdth a tntelaW animal {Golden iL 45S). 

'rhe sheep is auspicious an an ommous anting 
It is- lucky to toacL it ^Desroumeiu*, u- 

331), The skull of a absep wards off evil (Wied^ 
numn, Zftjfra, p, 483 i Rm^ unn, Aiboivfk, n. 
^1, 283, 403; M/imine, rill 33). The nbe^ 
Egnm in vftiioiiu European cerctnonieii conoected 
with marriikge; prolxihly the ritw w taagte^ 
and performed as cert-moniw of fcrtihiation. In 
Poitou the newly married had to potbup a ram 
Orem. &K. Ant. Tn^nee, i, 437)_; at Cbatillun-sur. 
Seine the bride drove the an^ thnw round 
a tub (iA. iv. 118). Jn and RnssLa Lhn 

bride iwoSTCS a lamb « "hwp » ’ Morpragul* 
(AnfAj^Jciog^ li- W7 f llpldernisw, iV«ae Suwa^ 
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pw The iJallu taka oil aatb hy the nheep 

(PbikertoD, Africa, i, S^). 

Spider.— In the Creation myth ot the Sim tbere 
TiTi* only ■one being in the lower worW. the flpider 
gusfiUitiiirLtLko; he cftiwed men, animal^ etc., to 
come into eiiatenee, and divided them into dana 
UQth A nn, Jkp, Btir. EihrK 13SI>- IS», p- 26 ff-) In 
like muJiitGr, among the Hopia the BpiderTapreaniita 
the ' medicine ’ mwer of the wih (f J RBE fr p. 1 1). 
According to the Tetope, Ilcte, the epidet^ was the 
first beiing m this world who attaiuod maturity. 
Ho aae the first to dee hnmsji epcoohp add 11 more 
cnnnLog than man. All the auimiikli are Ub 
kindred, and be oomoiands them. In their myth? 
the ipidcr ia deceived by the rabbit (Doncy 
S^iounn Culit, p. 472). The TotoDi ^pray to grey 
npidera. When they are going on a ]ouniery:, twy 
kill a iplder if they see one, and pray t it is nn- 
lucky to let it or to kill it in sitenca. They 
tell It that the Thunder-beinge killed it [IJih Ann, 
Jiep, But, B^thn, p. 47$'). In tha mythology of the 
Akwapim, Amumi. the epideV, ia a aart of doiaiurge ; 
hfl facra the cat for the privilegn of marrying the 
dnoghter of the god; hence the cat and the spider 
are enumiee IbSS, 4SS ; Froha- 

ntui^ WtJtiijutAawna, p. 2$4)^ bfaoy of these myths 
an nO'W foand in the West Indies (F. C. Smith, 
A R^mn' Sitnritf/rovTi JaTiiaicai. The AdjahdumJie 
believe that the islands wen mode by the epidor 
Ji.O.S.A., S. AuBt. Br. U. liL IS). In another 
Aoitnliau invth Uie spider ii a morntteTj and 
injures everything vrhicli the eqniml makes (5. 
.dflur. Miu. Ma^. xiv. 113). Thn Haidu also 
have a story of a spider who was the mortal 
enemy of man; he was uvercomo by T'skanali], 
who thnw him into the firex he snnvelled tip 
and became a mosquito iSmiihtt Repertf IBSS, p. 
32Q ; cf^ Khrenreiidr, ifytk. u, d. tiidanirr, 

Umitlttr, p, 331). fn a Kayowo myth, *01(1 
Spider" escapes the flood, and is concerned with the 
early history of the hanum race {AnAanA^ IB^, 
Ml). For the Flathcsda the residence of thsir 
prandeirw, the spiden^ was In the dJouds. Both 
in Anatnilia (Howict^ Ifntiit Bocu, p. 3SS) and in 
Amirrica the spideFs web is a means of getting up 
to the aky iJrf. Bihsti. Soe. iv, 300). The Cheroteea 
told how the spider brought fire an ila web, but 
was captured before it reached the aartli (Foster, 
Pi 2-11}, It is heM in several parte of 
Europe to be unlucky to kill the spider {FoUdarc^ 
iL 341; Zfjr. /, Oajf, Volkik. iL '252J. In Tttacany 
it is the matom to kill a spider seen in the morning 
jAndrecj Etlat, Par. pl It is also killed in 
Poland {Trad, iv. 335). The Southern Slara nse 
it in mn^c; a girl takes a spider ami shuto it nji, 
calling on it to show her the destined IovcT;, aud 
promising to sot it free if it does so, and if not, to 
kill it ikranm, ^ 173), 

There lb a cuKons diversity in the omens given 
by epiders ; in IHtEuarBclien a small black spider is 
a death omaa (Am Urqvfli, i 7), A spider in tha 
nvening is lucky, in ihs morning nnlncky ((li. 
p. 04). In Stettin tho Favurse is the cana {Balt. 
Sttidien, xxxiii. I'SO), In Jewish folklore the 
spider ia hated {JE vL 007). For other spider 
omens see John of Sidislmry, i 13? Wolf, Beifr. 
li. 457 : ilaier^ Sa^tiij p. 221; Biriinger, p. lift, 
etc. For the spider in folk-taloa Me de liubi!r- 
nads, Zooi J/yfS. iL 

Stark. —The stork was sacroeanct in aaciemt 
Theesaly, and a killer of one was punished as 
though he ware a murderer {de Yiuer, Gitittr^ 
p. 157J, It enjoys the same respect wherevar it 
la found in Enropc. It LbiIm respected in Efypt 
{Gloinif^ Ixix. 257), and in Morocoo (Clarke, TroMlr^ 
UL L 34 n. )r where there Is said to u a hoepitol for 
lick storks and a fund for bur^'ing dead ones. Tb« 
stork is commonly nld to bung the cbildreo- Its 


prsflence brings lutk to the hottae j In particulv, 
it is a flftfegnunf against Lbe danger ol fire ; its 
efficacy is discounted: by the atork's Eapnoeed 
practice of Temoving fta nest from a hlVttBa tbat fs 
ahortly to be burned down. OccaaLonally the 
stork, bowci'er, is thought to bring bad. luck 
(Wiedemann, EAstfn, p. 454), fur, whcto one ucsto, 
one of the family or a he^ of cattle diea Bo, 
too, in Bohemia^ a atork Hltiing un. the roof, or 
twdve storks, curding over a bou;H^ meaiu fire 
(UTohimma, AlxiTiof. nos. 43S, 4^; of. Al^ycTi 
G^rm. J/yfA. p. 110). For other uinani and beliefB 
see xxiv. 23. 

The stork is one of the mignnts which must bg 
greeted when they appear in the snnng; the homie- 
stork must learn ml that hR» bappeneil iu his 
absence. In other emintries he U a man 
ifsntorAe PiWf, L _345). In spite of the Facrosanctity 
of the stork, it is used in ms^c (rA. j Gmhmann, 
Aifrgi, No. 4ft4), and its ga0 enres a scorpion's 
Mto lu folkTboliel {JB aL ;^ft). For the 

stork Ld folk.tales see de Gubcmatis, Eopl. MytA. 
J1 261-262. 

Swallow,—Them seems to have existed a ens^ 
tom in aoEient Gr(;«» of casing a swallow ruond 
from botLto to beuto, singing a song (Atbenoeua 
viii. pp. 359, 360). Swallow songs sung at the 
appomranu of the bird in Biiring axe very oomToon 
(Kuhn and Schwartz, A'crnKf. Sagm, p. 462). We 
find the swallow carried round in modern Greece, 
a wooden hiid on a ^iindiy^, and a Kng ia song 
{Bodd, CuAotn and Z<tre, p. 136 ; cf. p. 2T1). In 
Macodonia the wooden swallow is encirt^ed with 
leacea. Eggs are collected and riddles are uked, 
the answer' to which is * swallow ‘ (Bent, 
p. 4^). The same jKraetlce prevailt in Bulgaria 
and Little Kussia, and the songii refer to the 
advent of spring [bliladinov, Btugwrski namdai 

The owalLow lb everywhercr regarded as encrod ; 
it ifl unlucky to kill it [Kaindl, ifiuwIcM, p^ 104; 
Strackerjan, Abergt. p. 45 ; Gtobu*, xl. 333 ; Brit, 
At*. Ethnoff, dvrv. Noa 37ft‘^l8ft; Alvarez, 

Fcdklmi i S&l, etc,) * it may not be tonebed 
(Tfuififtcnir V, lOb), or caught (Jfse, dit Trad. pop. 
iv, 22ft : ^dttpr jftir Lar^sk, N. Geff. iL lOl i 
Gruhmann, AberffL Nl:^ 4K3), and its nest may not 
be tnkun {^. No. 4ft4f.; EER L B). lu the Westof 
Scotland, however, it is feared as hAving a drop of 
devil’s blood in Its veins (Napier, Eoiklore, n, 112). 
Its presence is regarded ns lucky {Ztt, Ver, Votkik. 
X. 209 ? Kocbbolz, p. Gfnuie, iL 107), In ppite of ita 
sacred character, it is osed in magic; in ^hsmia 
the blood of the first swwJIdiw drives away freckles 
(Wuttko, B. p, 159). The first sw^ow 

LB important in other mpeets t it has long been 
the ctMtom to draw omenB fconi it (Pliny, HJf 
XXE. 35 : Hofimjum's Fvndgru^/. (?«. d. Spr. w. 
Lit. L ^25, anil many modem instancea ; Burtach, 
Sagtttt iL 172; frmnanuT, xix. 31ft), As a rule it 
b of good omen, but in Thuringia it means a death 
in the family if a young swallow is thrown oni of 
the nwt_ {Zi*. F«r. Foi^. x. SOft), A swallow In 
a room IB a death omen (Erman, ArcAtv, p. 6*2^). 
For other omeni sm Grohmann, Aitorgt. Noa 4ft6, 
fiD4, etc. Swallows are sold in Paxb and elwwhcre 
and set free 1^ the purehiMerB (Roiland, jaunc, 
iL 331; Etr. tie* Trad. Pop. ir. 329). .A Bimrlar 
custom oxbts In Japan, anci b eepemally practised 
at funemis [hlS note). For the swallow seo also 

PaulyAVimowa, #.v. ‘ Abezglanhe,* p. Tft- 

Bwan.—In the opinion of Jacob Grimm, tb* 
goose has supplantod the swan in mythology U> 
BDme extent; Wt the opposite view seems nearer 
the truth. Perhaps the same applies to the duelL 
^ Enropeaji folklore the Ewmt IS mcHt piomfrieht 
in a olua of JfdnAiMs tn which it has ravcu a name, 
—' Ewnn-maiden atoties’^faee ’ 5Iytlu^above),—hut 
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Lq t^ic4.Td]r And. the dock taldnj; tbn place ot the 
•wi {IiQt»ani«, Fiji. 356JU U be noted tbat 
tbs subjEjetv of tnuipiomiatkin «e not necwuily 

femlJia (ifl-, ; cf. Mimiibardti Gwrvu Mythen, pp. 

^:S-379Jl 

The ewiJi is important in tbe foUgipn of K. 
Ada {cf. C«hnkne, Fed. Jourtttif, iL 
]ie7Krhi«^fn, pu Among the Tattuii a man 

who catches a awna paBaea it on to his next neigh ^ 
bour Rin| rcceivEfl in return hia best horse ; its new 
pouftiSur pnseoa It on^ and an on, until it ia na lon^r 

preaentahlc, when it Is Set locne (CsAtr&n, FcvicM- 
ttpgcn, p. The oath bv the awan wu well 

knawTi in the Midiile Agea, la Motscow a awan ia 
Hoictimoa pven to the newly married^ who alone. 
In the Opinion of the cummon people, hnve a Hght 
to eat it (IteV. de^ Trad. Ftsp. if. .3^^4h In Gunnanlo 
follcdaic the swan La aaaoci&ted with the Ncime> 
who eoiiietlmes asiiane its form pleyer, Gentt. 
JHyiK p. lilSh Its cry foretells a tliau', and it ih 
pTe-enunently a bird of prophecy, often of coming 
illj^. p. llah 

TfatmdefbutL—Widely spread over the American 
continent is the belief in a great bird as the cause 
of thunder, which also hgnres in the Creation 
myths of tome tribes, notably the Chippewanma, aa 
the being which broqght the w^orld from benuath 
the waste of waters liNLuibeane, p. CXViii; 

cL Ihinn^ Onc^on, p. lOQ). The Uarc-ekin Indiana 
describe it u a gu^Uc bard which dweUh in 
winter in the land of the dead in the WeaL-Sonth ^ 
^^^est» tegeiher with migratory birda and ajiinialw. 
'When the Worm weathcT DOEucs, it returns with 
the ghctfU In its train. When it shakes its tail- 
featb^, it Nmk» the thunder, and the E^h of 
is the lightning. It causes death ; It is on eril 
^ty {Pfltitot, TVrHfitiCfu, p. 2S^jL The froquoia 
bciion^ that Onditachbt controlled rain, wind, 
and thondcr. Th« thunder they coneeiFed as a 
man, in the form of a turkey (?) r the huFen was 
bis pAhue, and he retired there in good weather; 
when it thundered he was cellectiug anakee and 
other 'oki’ objects ; he caused lightning by opening 
his wingn {I^L tla 1636, J?^ 111: for other 
refaruDcea see Bancroft, tqL ill. nsuiinv; School- 
ciaJt, Indian Jri&Ci, etc^h Id Vanconver Island 
the Ahts call the Ihnndcrbird TooEooch i his wings 
make the thunder, his forked tongue tho lightning. 
Once there were four auch birds, Imt ljuawteaht, 
their great deit}', diow'nad the rest in tlie sea 
(Sproa^ ScenM, pp. 177, 2L3). The Dakotas any 
that the eld tdidlKgms, tbetbnnder, butthe^nng 
birds keep it np and do the damage t the old bird U 
wise and good, sjid kills no one CXylor, iVim. Cvtt.^ 
L in Central America we lind the bird Vec 

associated with Huiakan, the ipd of tbe temjiost 
fBraiweur de Bourbourg, Pfpot KuA, p. 71h In 
!$outh America the Idea ie fouad among the 
BrnJClIianS (hfilllcr, Ani. Urrd.^ pp- !71 ; but 
B« also Ehreareich, MytA., uitd Ityend. d. .t^damfr. 
UrvSiSxr^ p, 15 ]l The same conception Ls found in 
^Vest Afnea among the Ewe-ajieakL^ pao^les. 
{khabiooo or So, the god of lightning, is ccacaivied 
as a Hjmg god, who partakes of the luture of a 
bird; hia name means ' bird that throws ont £re.^ 
He costs the Ughtniug from the midst of tbe hUck 
cloud; the thunder u ouucd by Che Bapplng of his 
wiuga Varioiu ideas of the tame order am found 
among the Bantua The Zuliu chink a brawn bird 
is fon^ at the spot where the lightning strikes ; 
the Acunpalidoi »y that tho bird causea the ^ht- 
ning by spitting out fina; according ui thu Bom- 
Tanas, the lunl seta its ovti fat on urs and causes 
the lightning. The thundef ia the dapping of ite 
wing»; the female bird causea li>ud, cjaekling 
thnnder» the male distant, nmibliog sounds. In 
Natal ihcy hold that a white bard is the cause of 
the lightning (Kidd» JSTo/r, i*. 120 f.; 
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cf. Mcdat, SttUA A/ricat p. 33S ; Casalis, .fiOrtafew, 
n. 2tJd t Cidlaway^ Amaatlu, p. 119). 

Thu cuneeptUia of Ch4i thimdurbird is aioo found 
in the Hurvoy Ldonds (EUiii, lUtmanhi*, tL 417; 
WUliams, Entcrjtri^, p, 93), and the Marshall 
Islojida jiMiff. d, i 66), and the Earcus 

have a similar idea (Muaon, Burma, p, 2l7k 
Tiger.—A myth of descent from a tiger ancuHtor 
U feuM among the Bhila and J^jputa (Crooke, 
ii. 21L). It is asaociated with Siva and BarKk, 
hot tigCT^wanhiip proper is eenfined to wilder 
tribes; iq Nepol the tiger lestivisi is known as 
Bagh datra, BJid tbe wor^ppera dsnco disguised as 
tigers {ifr. p. 212). The tiger u ILkewiau worshipped 
hy the &mtals i[i£. p, 213], while in MLntapnr, 
Bagheawarp tb* tigur-god, is located in a tree, 
and is said to take human form at aight and call 
people by nnme i thoee who answer sick (i6. i. 
^I., iL 7d), TTio IVaralis worship W^hia i“ lord 
of tigersa shapeleas stone uneared wiui red lad 
and ghl, which is heid to piutect them from tigeia 
(ffeuK and Jbr. Afi&r. Hie. 1939, 3 ^; of. Biv. of 
FrtA CA, vU. 252). In Hanoi a tigur-god is wor- 
ablpped; a shrine coutaiai an imagu of a tigor 
(XI, Cmy. Oriont. ii. J294J; and a tigepged is also 
found in Mauchuria {Jfiw. OzlA. 1693, 239), The 
tiger is represented in Sumatra as tho abode of the 
souls of tnu dcoul fMonsden, p. 292 ; JungLuhn, 
Baiialdndctf p. SOS), and a uame-taba is proctUed, 
A like custom is found in Suuila (Ti/dfcAr. TlX, V, 
vL 90) and parts of India, where the souls of thofiu 
ho dovuurs sit on his h^id {Crooke, iL 211k Eor 
other cases of namc-tabusce Frazer, G^dm BouoA', 
i 457. 

The hnnting of the tiger is naturally attended 
with much ceremoDy. The Buuiutrans attack 
tigers Only when a mend or relativn has been 
votindod, or in scLf-defouce- The Metoangkabanen 
t^ to ^catch them olive in order to beg their for- 
giveneas before killing Ihcm t they show them other 
marks of respect; no one veIU usu a path that hw 
been unmHfden for more than a year i at night 
they will nut walk one beltind another or knock 
the tporks oiT a drehrnnd {Golden BenigA\ iL 
3931i.L The people of Msndclijjg have a tiger 
clan which hocoura the traclu a tiger, and 
claimt to be spared by it; whon a tiger nas been 
shot, the women of the don otler ft betel {iA.). 
When the BattsA have killed a tiger Lhny bring its 
coip^e to the village with neat caremony ; jieoplA 
of the tigor don moke oflorinn to it: a piic&t 
then eiphuos why it has been killed, and begs the 
spirit to convey his miasage to the soul uf the 

X , iw that it may not be angry and do harm ; 

chi* a dance U held, and moet of the body is 
buried, only thoee parte being aavod which are 
useful in medicine i m particnlar, tbu whiskers are 
burnt off at an early slaw, ao that tbey may not 
b« used ae ()oi»on Btrvah\ IL 394 ; TijiLcAr. 

xxxlv. 172). Connected with the atonement for 
the death of n tiger U the indlim belief that a 
garden where a tigsr has been killed loses its 
tErtility (C-TPoke, it SlSh Net only is- it dangrt' 
ou9 to kill a tiger, but being killed by one also 
has its perils; tbe 'tiger gbnat' is worshipped 
(Crooke, p. 213). jWong the Narrows a ntmx} who 
fiat been killed by a tiger Is believed to appear in 
a dream and toU hLs relaciTes to change their 
names (AfusiioH Mfe, N. S, x, SSO). In North, 
Aracan the ceremony of ' ya,’ or tahn, a ttnctly 
enforced w'hen aire one bos bwn killed by a tiger 
(JAI it 240). Connected with tiger-worehip is 
the practice of taking oU oatb by iL Tbn JuaUM, 
Hoo, and Sontals a» oh swom on a tiger akin 
iiliti. CatA. JSfi7, 36G! Croeke, loc. cor.). Among 
the Goods, two men, belicvod to be pivt^eesed In- 
li^heswar, appear at marrutfe cereuionies and loll 
upon a kid with their tooth fCrooke, uL 2LG). 
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Beoide* being the abode of the eonl of a dead 
man. a tiger may be the temporary or permanent 
form of a living human buin|;. In India a root is 
Haid to effect the transformation, and another root 
is the antidote (Crooke, u. 218), In Central Java 
the power transformation is heredita^, but the 
wer-tiger is held to be friendly, especially if his 
friends call his name; he guards the Belas. For 
the variant of this belief which makes the tiger 
the soul of a dead, not a living man, m TijclMr. 
xIL 568. The belief in the wcr-tiger is also found 
in the Malay peninsula (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 
106) and China. 

Closely ooonectoil with the wer-tiger is the 
familiar of the wiiard in tiger form. A connect¬ 
ing link is found in the Thana belief that mediums 
are po s sessed by a tiger spirit {Botabay Gax. XUl. 
L 185). The Binuas of Jonore believe Uiat every 
nawang a tiger subject to him, which is im¬ 
mortal lad. Arch. i. 276, 277). The 

Malays nelieve that the soul of the dead wizard 
enters the body of a tiger; the oor))se is put in the 
forest and supplied with riee and water for sevra 
days, during which the transmigradon, which is 
the result ^ an ancient comp^ made by the 
pawang’s aocestors, is effected. If the son of the 
|tawang wishes to succeed his father, he muni 
perform a ceremony to secure bis soul (Newbuld, 
li. 387). The tiger is I^ely used in magic. In 
Noftli India and Korea it is eaten in order to gain 
courage (Oolden Bough*, iL 356). In India the 
fangs, claws, and whiskers are u^ in love charms 
ami as prophylactics against poa se s si oo, specially 
in the case of young children iCrooke, iL 214 f.). 
Tlie whiskers are regarded as ixiisonona in Su¬ 
matra ( Tifdschr. loe. ctt.) and in India (Crooke, he. 
cif.). Tiger’s flesh is burnt to keep blight from 
the crops (»5.). Some Dayaks keep a tiger’s sknll 
in the hc^-nouse; to move it is said to cause 
hcavj rain, and to touch it is punished by death 
by lightning, while its complete removal would 
canse the death of all the Dayaks {JJiAS, S.B. 
No. 6. p. 15U). 

Corresponding to lycanthropy in Enro|io, there is 
in India a pauiological condition in which the 
sufferer believes thi^ he is turned into a dger 
(Sprengel. AumwcM, iiL 27). The Garrows say 
that too mania is connected with a certain drug, 
which is laid on the furehoad. The wer-tiger 
begins by tearing the ear-rings out of bis ears, and 
then wsiiders awmt, avoiding all humu society. 
In about fourteen days the mania begins to sub¬ 
side. Altho^h fits ol this kind are not at^buted 
to witches in India, the patients are said to be 
seen with ‘their eyes glaring red, their hidr dis¬ 
hevelled and bristiM, while their hei^ are often 
turned ronnd in a strange oonmlsive manner.’ 
On the nights of such fits th^ are believed to go 
abroad ami ride on tigers (Malcolm, .Memoir of 
Central India, iL 212). It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that the fit in question Is of the same 
natore. 

Tortoise, turtle.—Both In Asia {Mite. Herald, 
xviiL 3S3; cl. Bastion, Bilder, p. 356; Crooke, iL 
255) ami in America the tnrtle is one of the 
mythical on which the world rests. In 

the Iroqnois myth the world was at first covered 
with water, ana when Aataentsie fell from heaven, 
the animals held a conference to decide how she 
was to be received, and the turtle caught her on 
hu liroad back; with the aid of mud or sand 
brought up by water-fowl the earth was fonned 
iSlH Ana. Hep. Bur. Etkn. p. 18U, etc,). The 
turtle is an important Iroqnois totem, aud the dan 
traces its descent from a turtle that threw off its 
shell (Frazer. Tot. p. 3). In like roannw the tor¬ 
toise is a totem of the Mundari Kols, and is also wor¬ 
shipped and sacrifloed elsewhere in India (Crooke, 


toe. eit.). In Zoroastrianism, on the other band, the 
tortoiBe was an evil creature, and cooseqnently was 
tobekilled(K«n«fi(fi!Id, xiv. 5). A turtle Ubu exists 
in Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 28U), Java 
iTiJdeehr. T.L.V. xxv. 573j, and Pomotu {Bovingt 
in the Paeifie, p. 243); and the Kwapas were not 
allowed to lift a small water-tortoise ly its tail, l«Mt 
there should bo a flood {Joum. Am. Folklore, vUL 
130)b The turtle was sacrificed in Pomotu {.Vice. 
Caih, 1874,378). The Zuftis have the turtle as one of 
their totems. Sometimes they send to fetch turtles 
with great ceremony, and apparently each family 
receives one; the any after it artves the turtle 
Is killed, its flesh and bones deposited in the little 
river, and its shell made into a dance rattle. The 
object of the ceremony is obscure; Frazer suggests 
that the desd are fetened in the form of turtles and 
sent back to spirit-buKl; it seems veij probable 
that the tnrtle is killed in order that it may be a 
me'^ienger; tet it does not seem that the ceremony 
U performed only by tbo turtle clan; how far, 
therefore, the kinship terms applied to it are merely 
complimentary it is impossible to say (Oolden 
Bough*, iL afl). Tortle-fishing is an occupation 
surrounded by many tabos; in Madagascar the 
fisher had to eat the tnrtle on the shore, and the 
shell hod to be left there too; it might not be 
used. All the village took part in the turtle feast, 
and it was not allowable to eat other food with it. 
If these tabus are not observed, the tartles leave 
the shore (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 287). In the 
islands of Torres Straits many magical ceremonies 
were perform^ to prepare a canoe for lurllo-fish- 
ing. There were many tabus connected with the 
fishing, chiefly of a sexual character ; turtle dances 
were also performed to ensure success in the fishing 
(Candt. Univ. Exp. Reporte, voL r. pp, 106, 207. 
271, 330-336). For the myths and folk-tales of the 
tortoise see de Gnbernatis, Zoot. Myth. U. 93-05, 
360-37a ... 

Whale.—The Tongans rcArd the wh"* ^h® 
abode of certain deities, an«T never kill it; when 
they chance to come near one, they offer it scented 
oU or kava (Prim, Cult.* li. 232). Among the 
Haidas the fin-backed whale b tabu, on the ground 
that a dead man’s sool sometimes enteta it (JAI 
xxL 20). As a rule, however, the whale, like other 
large mammals, b feared but not exactly wor¬ 
shipped. In Madagascar they have a certain venera¬ 
tion for it, and have a special ritual for the whale 
fishery ; before the voyage begins, both bnshand 
and wife submit to a certain number of tabus, of 
which chastity b one: the man remains in hb bat 
and fasts regularly; in hb absence hb wife does 
the same. After variooa magical reremoniesj the 
boat b covmed with branch^ by the magicians, 
the fishers sing supplications to the old whales, 
which they do not pursue, to give them their 
young ones. After brin^g the whale to land, 
the canoe backs away from the shore and then 
returns at full speed, the hupooners in the bow; 
they harpoon the animal again, and are then seized 
ana earned to their huts, wliere, os a part of the 
ceremonies, their continence at once comes to an 
end; the whale b then cut up, and preparations 
for a feast are made; the carcase is decorated 
with necklaces, and one of the fishers makes a lo^ 
prayer or addr^ Thereupon the w^e b divide, 
and each hut receives a portion (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
P-254ff.). . . - 

In preparation for the whale fishing the Aleutians 
celebrate a festival; after killing a nnm^ of d<^, 
they cany a wooden image of a whale into ■> hnt 
with loud shoota, and cover it up so t^t no light 
can get in ; then they bring it out again shout 
together, * The whale has fled into the sea (Krach- 
enninikow, iL 215). The KaniagmiaU con^r 
whalers to be in coaununicatioo with evil spirits. 
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and fear them. They seem to hare expiated the 
death of the whale a* the Ainun ^ tMt of the 
bear. Whalen were initiated and lived in a »{ieeial 
\illage; dead whalers were buried in cave*, and 
were regarded aa tntelarv dlvinitiee; they were 
placed in positions resemhlinff those whicli they 
took during the chase of the wtude; offerings were 
made to them ; it was believed that if a man put a 
piece of slate at the entrance to the cave the dead 
w'ould prepare a spearhead (Bev. d"A tUA. it 
On the ialond of Ihack wlialen were tabu daring 
the fishing season; before it began, they searched 
for eagl^ feather*, bears' hair, etc., as t^intians; 
when the soasfm was over, they hid their fishing 
implements in the mountidn caves with the dead 
bodies; they stole the bodies of successful fisher¬ 
men, some said as talisman*, othen in order to 
prepare poison from them (Lisiansky, Voyage^ pp. 
174, a09). In Vancouver Island whale-fishers are 
carefully selected; for month* before the fishery 
they abstain from their usual food, practise con¬ 
tinence, wasli three times a day, redden their 
bodies, etc. Any accident daring the fishery is 
pnt down to a violation of these tarns, and punudi- 
ment is inflicted (Sproat, Savage Life, p. 2?7). 
The whole of the vutage shares In the proceeds 
of the Ashing (Rev. Sd., Nov. 4, 1899). A whale 
dance is performed at Cape Flattery (Swan, 
Indiana, p. 70). In Nootka Sound a_ feast bi 
held after the whale fishery, and the chief, before 
distributing the portions to tlie gnests, performs a 
sort of pantomime, during whicn he imitates the 
blowing of a whale (de SauMure, New Voyagea, ix.; 
Roquefenii, p. 34). The great chiefs are buried in 
a special hut, which oontaLu eight images of whales 
made of wood and placed in a Ime; after the bodies 
have been under ground some time, they dig them 
up. take off the heads, and pUm them on the backs 
of these images; the reason given is that it is done 
in memory oi their skill in thniwin^ the barpoOT; 
but it has more probably a magical intention. 
When a whale U caught, the chief goes to the hut 
to offer some of it* blubber to his amestor* juid 
return thank* to the (T); after the festival 
mentionei! above, the chief carves a wooden whale 
and puts it before the shed (id. p. 102). The Eskimos 
of C>reenlantl pot on their best clothes for the 
whale fishery, liecanse tlie whale cannot endure 
dirtiness; if they wore dirty clothes or some one 
took part in tlie chase who had touched a dead 
body, the whale would escape (Laharpe, xvi 206; 
Egede, p. 18). The whale also in Norse folk-lore 
carries witclies, and is himself a magicuui, being 
even associated with the dragon of Midgard 
(Meyer, German. Myth, p. 112f.). Among the 
Yahgans the initiants are bound to abstain from 
certain parts of the whale (Sow/A Am. Miae. Mag. 
Hi. 117)- In South Africa the Yaoa make image* 
of whales on the ground, at the initiation of jroung 
men (Macdonald, Afrieana, i. 131). The Anti- 
merinas believe that earthquake* are due to 
whales (v. Gennep, Tabau, ^ 257). The belief 
suggest* that they, like the Kuiwians and others, 
limu that a wKale rapport* the world. The 
Russians attribute a delnge to the death of one of 
the four whide* (Serf. LeaeJtabimett, 1844, p. 210k 
On the Cold Coast the stranding of a wliale is 
regarded as a presage of great miMortnnes (Reclus, 
idi. 438). 

A story resemlduig that of Jonah and the whale 
is a fairly wide-spread myth (Tylor, Prim. Cult.* i. 
339). far the Dog-Rib Indians the swallowing of a 
f.»>n and hi* «:ape through being drawn out by 
his sister's shoe-lace, form the introdncUiw to a 
Deluge mvth ; the whale in his wrath raised great 
waves and immdated the earth (Petitot, TradUiana, 

L 319). The same incident of the swallowing is 
nd among the Raidas and other tribes of the 


North-West Coast (Am. xi. 298, X, 370; Bwmn, 
N. IF. Coast, p. 68). One of the incidents of Moni- 
bo*ho's career b Uie victorr over a monster who has 
swallowed him (Schoolcnut, Atgie ReaeairAea, 1. 
138). At Eromonga a story b told of a man who 
fell into the water and was swallowed by a whale, 
but escaped becanse hb car-rings prirkea the Inside 
of the momiter (Murray, Muaiona, p. 180; Turner, 
Nineteen Yeart, p. 496). The same incident b 
found in the Paumotn archipelago (.Visa. CatA. 
1884, 343). The Rechuanas attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of all save one woman to a monster who 
swallows them (Casolis, Langme SeeAnana, p. 97). 
Among the Wantngb of East Africa it b a snake 
which conies out of tlie sea (Mitt. d. ScAutsgeb. 
xUL 45). 

Wolf.—Outside Europe, where tlM wer-wolf 
figures prominentW in the po|mlar belief of many 
countries, the woltb, from a mj'thol^cal point of 
view, comparatively nnimportant. ’The Tblinket* 
Itave a god, Klianakb, whom name means ‘ wolf ’; 
he btho head of the wolf phra^' (Bancroft, Hi. 101). 
It ha*, nevertbelesa, been denied that Khannkh the 
god ha* anything to do with the wolf (JAI xxviU. 
p. 144). lliese tribe* are, however, stated to have 
a kina of image which they preserve with great 
care, a* a safeguard from evil; one b in the form 
of a woIPa head (Mist. Herald, 1829, p. 368). Thb 
may. on the other band, refer to the individual's 
tutelary deity; for it b a common practice to 
carry an image of the nuinitou (Fraser, Tot. p. 64). 

In Europo the widf was especially aosociaied 
W the Creeks with Apollo, who was called A^ctet 
(Fraser, Pans. I. xix. 3). lYobaUly the wolf was 
originally worwhinped or received offering a* was 
the case among the IjOtt* (Golden liougA*, iL 429); 
in procc!-* of time the cult was associated with 
t^t of Apollo, and it was snppued that he 
received hb title from having exterminated wolve* 
(i6.>. Many stories connected Apollo with the 
wolf, some itossibly dne to a misunder s ta nd i n g of 
hb epithet (Iliad, iv. 101, 119), probably 

meaning ‘twilight-born* (Meyer, Handb. der 
giiieeA. Etymo/ogie, iv. 619), but interoreted by 

n alar etymology as * woU-bom.’ In Delphi wa* 
ronxe image of a wolf t this was explained as 
commemorating the finding of a treasure with the 
aid of a wolf. Like Romulus and Remus, many 
chUdren of Apollo by human rootliers were said to 
have been snckled by wolves (Lang, MytA, IL 220 ; 
Liebrecbt, Ear VoUtaknnde, p. 18). The wolf was 
slw. aaeociated with Zeus in connexion w ith Mount 
Lyeieas, where a human sacrifice took place, sne- 
ceeded by a nuuiibalbtio feost^ participatioo in 
which was believed to result in tnuisiormatioo 
into wolves; according to a later legend, one por¬ 
tion of the human fle& was sen ed np amon^ the 
other saerificial duhes, and the eater was beheved 
to become a wer-wolf (Lang, MytA, etc., il. 263). 
At Rome the wolf was associated with Mars, and 
the Lnpercalia b sometimes interpreted aa a wolf- 
festival; if the Luperci were wolf-priesU, it b 
probably duo to the connexion of the wolf with 
Mars and the wolf cave (Fowler, Bom. feat. 


p. 31(^321). „ , , 

The Kamtchatkana celebrated a wolf fertival 
nd related an mtiological myth (Krachcnninikow, 

siwvs wi««_ A.* ^ L'sIImI m. w^lf. 


129). 


liSFi. When the lioiiaks have k^cd a woU, 
ley areas one of their number in H* 
ince round him, os they do roniid bw, 
ring that it was a Russian who killed him 
U/ca B<mgA\ u. 397); the Tnng^ Wjl » 
ith fear (Ei^, AreAiv, xxi- 26K W hen ^ 
wokintl Indiana of Britbli Columbia 
ley Uy it on a blanket and waU over the My; 
ich person must eat four mor^ of iU heart, 
bey bury it and K*" away the .with 

bi4 it was kiUed. They telieve that kiUjag 
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a wolf e»a»e* scarcity of game (GToWm Bough*, U. 
386> In the same war in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to bury it W sahecription 
(i6.). Possibly the Cree oostom of painting tne 
of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (lleame, 

OCsaa, p. 383), for there is a prohildtio n of kuling 
wolves among them, which is not, however, tini* 
rersally observed (i*. p. 243). A neighbourmg 
tribe, the Cbippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Dunn, Ortgon, p. 106). It is very «>niB^ 
to nse another name for the wolf than the ordi¬ 
nary one {Golden Bought, L 464; Rolland, Fou^, 

L 118 ; PLJ viL 66, etc.). The Romans regarded 
the wolf as andean, and purified the dty with 
water and sulphur if a wolf got into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubematis, p. 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutelary 
animals of the dancing or secret societies of North 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chiefs son and tried to kill him; 
failing to do so. they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
oChor yoiuig men into tho iocioty, the ritos of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i.s. men with wolf masks, apw^ ^d 
carries off the novice; next day they bring him 
hack apparently dead, and the aociety has to revive 
him {6oleUn Bough*, uL 434 ft). Similar us^ia- 
lions nxo found nmonft iho Kwnkiutla (Report U»S» 
National Museum, 1895, 477-479), and among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, though they may not kill it (except, 
probaUy, at imtiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Fruer, Tot* p. 50; cf. Schurlx, Alters" 
kkustn, p. 164 ; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, SW ff). In connexion with these societies 
may bo mentioned a curious^ confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last centu^. 
A prominent port in the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its chief; they ran round the fire hand in hand, 
sn«t had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the headship, to which aas attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the following year 
{Golden Bough*, iii. 282). 

The oom-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf {Golden Bough*, U. 264ff.), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called * the wolf.* The 
wolf also Mpean st Christmas in Roland (i6. 266), 
and at the carnival in NurembergCMannhardt, A nt. 
Wald- uud FeldkulU, p. 323). In Norse mythology 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked with 
serpents (Meyer, Germ, Myth. p. 142), while the 
dmnoaic Fenrir-wolf is too well Known to i^nire 
more than passing mention hei^ In Zoroastiian Um 
wolves rank as most evil animals {Vasna, ix. 18), 
and should be killed ( Ventfiddd, xviiL 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies biro, or evil 
rwults will follow {Yasna, ix. 21)—a belief which 
has its parallels in claKsical lore and in modem 
Europe (Dannesteter, ttudes Imniennes, IL 244). 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Ab^hian, Armen. Volksglaube, 114- 

t , 

As the last dangerous animal to survive in many 
parts of Europe, t^ wolf has given iU name to the 
^up of beliefs based oo the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of living men into 
woIvM or other snnnals (see Lycanthropy). The 
people of the Caucasus say that womeu are trans¬ 
ited into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain the form for seven years. A sfunt appem 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, which the 
woman has to put on; thereupon she acquires 
wolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts off the wolf skin, and if any one can bnra 


it the woman vanishes in smoke (Ha xth ansen, 

TransJtaulasia, L 323. For wer-wolvesingeneml 
see Tylor, Prim, Cult.* L 312; Hertz, Der Werwolf ; 
Baring*G<mld. Book of Werwolves). A very iiimUar 
belieiis foond in Armci^ (Aheghian, qp. cit. 116- 
118). As an ominous »nimal the wolf is oommoiilv 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the woU 
see de Gubematis, Zool. Muth. ii. 142-149. For 
the wolf see also Pauly-'VViasowa, s.v. 'Aber- 
glaube,* p. 81. 

Wren.—All over Europe the wren is called the 
• king of the birds’ {Gol^ Bough*, U. 4^), and a 
German story tells how it gained the position in a 
contest with the eagle (do Gubematis, ii. 206). In 
France and the Bntisb Isles it is accounted un¬ 
lucky to kill a wren or harry its nest (Golden 
Bough*, loe. dt.), but there was also a custom of 
hunting it annually {Folklore, xL 250; RHR 
xxxviu. 320; SQ, 6th ser. x. 492, xL 177, 297: 
Ooker, Researehes in the S, tf Ireland, p. 233) at 
Christmas or somewhat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird was killed on the night of Dec. 24, ^d 
fastened, with its wings extended, to a long pole. 
It was then carried round ;to every house, and 
finally taken in procession to the churchyard and 
buried. The feamers were distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the wren 
was formerly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
WaloB the biH was sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird was strack down, and the 
snccessful banter received the title of ‘King’ 
{Golden Bough*, iL 445). In Limoonn the *roi 
de la Tireveaaie’ was named, wh^upon he had 
to strip naked and throw himself into the water. 
He then took a wren upon his wrUt and proceeded 
into the town, where he stripped the bird of its 
feathers and Sintered them in the air; finally, the 
wren was handed over to the representative of a 
•quire {Tradition, iv. 166). Thereupon a wooden 
wren was attached to a high post and shot at; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Berry the 
newly married took a wren oo a perch to the squire; 
it was put on a waggon drawn oy oxen (ifi. p. 364; 
Rolland, Faune, iL 297). At Entrairoes the wren 
to be set free {ib.). It is probaUe that these 
ceremonies are connected witn a former a nn ual 
expulsion of evils; in KamtchMka a similar cere¬ 
mony is i>erfonned in connexion with an annu a l 
festival (Kracheimlnikow, p. 147); a small bird 
is captuzed in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder thrown into the fir^ 

The wren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(ChamberUin, Kofiki, p. 241 n.), and amox^ the 
Ainas (^Batchelor, p. 439); in the Isle of Man niUier- 
men tske one to sea (Rolland, Faune, iL 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medieine (Hevl, p. 139). 
Among the Kaiens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain {Miss. Catk. 1888, 281). In Australia the emu 
wren is a ‘sex totem’ {Golden Bough*. iiL 416); 
near Tanganyika it seems to be a totem (Mm. Cath. 
1885. Ml). Both in Europe (Ann. Phil. Chrlt. 
3rd ser. iL 148) and in Victoria (Dawson, A ust. Ab. 
Dl 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 
neaven or elsewhere. The wrens of one brood ara 
said to be re-united on Christmas night (Ann. Phil. 
Chrlt, If.). A song of the wren figures in the 
Pawnee Hako-ceremony (3f RBEW ii. 191 f.). 

Lmoutru.—Tbs toOowiaf Is s owplHs Bs» ta slpli^stiosl 
order (with dst« sad place o< pabUosuos) books men- 

tkMMd throosboot the srtld^ with s lew sddHlo^ Aooojr- 
Boos books sf^ perkxlicsJs follow, also la on^ 

I. 000X5.—lirAbsfbUn. ArmeuiscAsr T otksftm^.lMo- 

(ir.iaM: AWnslsadLs V*issik«. iWsiud Jfadspow. 
Psrto. 1«8: J. Adair, HiitoiT ^4 e»rr^laodoo, 

1778; A. U. Ali*ltaa5ww»J»a /bttsto&MoAj/B^Fsdrmss- 
tondres Bisterie, tttockhohn, U»; L. Alb^ D* Kefm sen 
ds ImAkust ten A/rika, A n a sta s ia , ISIO; J. do Al eacs r, 
0 Orutrsar, Rio ds Janeiro, USS; too AlpeaboTK. Al psnmt - 
tkfu, Znakk, 18ST; C J. Aodsiwsan, 

1SS6; R. Aadrso, 0r«aasck»iT^ roikikimdr, Bniaswlek. 
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boOMM, Takul «< IM Um ^ 

Md DfttuBU. MatUm 

F. S. Aroot. OarmaamM, Laodaa, IU»; R- ^ Aaba, 
JfaitofJSuaMd d^tirMtaZyaoAi^ 

aar^iUtr. B«fUa, 1896; U. M. Badoo. «4 SovO^ 

Cnt$. BoMoo^lW li H. Baaer^ ^ ■***»» * 

PtuilU StaUt af KartA Aatariea, ttaa Ftaodaoo, l976-*6, & 
Baj^-GouUl.nu Aaak^Fannaiau, U)odga^l|W; H. 

te A'arrf- a. 0«lro<-jL^Oa, cS^WM; d Baitt^ 
^Saom, jrardUi. a»U O tir a m St aas MttUmbm, VUco^ . 
Xsastiaa. W* 4#ut*c*< Ba yti liHo a an *rr 
Jam. IS74-76, JJar Fatiaeh an iar KUtU OvimM, Bj»|^ WM, 
GtafrapkUcAa nnd HkncUgiaeU 

nmtn, BarUa. 19M-M. *‘?*^*f*^‘ “St.^ It*!/ 

am SraAmarutra, BMtia, USS; J. Batcfaelor. Tkt Aian y 
JattM^hu3M!vin; T. C. 

oJiWamaNf U« /mUom. BoMoo. 1*76; a Baama^ i>iirA 
JiZuaaMdlLr StbtnriU, BaHia. }mi_} J. Baiia yyta o. £w 

stsisa3sri$is2sss4^^ 

7 W «riU a Tima /VmwWm; ^ 

Baan. Aaantnrts an Sitvr U St am , AuMtardan, ITO. J. 
Ba^r. La VUtnAfriam, Karto. 1887; J. Baycham AMaa^ 
rn^oUOmatLool^; P. 

• waita* vwnMFv L tL iMitl * G Pa BUkclt. tMtf S^ti* 

Kia?S»<ijri»06; i'- Boa^ tS 

>KiMw!LJ>rSS^«ac*«, ay. l yaiito y. }iif ; 

D^SSa^KindtrUM^ jW. BoJ- 

Uart. ffimartftrf <a JITmr Granada, Sana^^ rtrt^^d 
|^«i, IMO; ft A. BoUar, ■<*maatfttWa<»^^It»UaAU9*, 
J. A«iw aaaik Owiaaa, Uamhw^TOO; J, Brand, 

>,aSvAaH^itU 9 tf O. Britain, Lood. 1*70; Braatanr 
KEfboarg. Fa*. Parfi. l«l;,D. Brawn, 

fr«Sd*Vaa York, 1*96; W. It Brow^ Oa X dM^ 

JSLrfCit UW.-. E.'*. W. 

tiant. Load. 1904; A. Bnrto. ^ 

Uogi 09 9ia WimbafK, ItttT; Rdn^Cllln^J^J^Jw ^ 

niiMM Jam arm. 190*; B. K. Cbamben, Tha JfaoirmJ 
ataaTtrSSa^tjmA. 190*; J- fcbapwaa, IWtato in Oalmttnar 

SaaAiar and dar Saabiamma, S »o»a, ^ fatarrbo^. uBd. ^ 
Ciaaawak). Baika a Midaaoaif«A aaiaaK ,?'. 

Clarka. TratSain Bmraaa. data, a/^ dfria^ 

F. S. A. da Clarca, Bi^Saaan 

TVraal*. Lard^ 1*90; ^ A. Oonatoo. ‘fVjttloja tba 
R>rao.»ia giS^ Binto af Omaa. toad. 

Prdaatrian Joamaa tArvwaA JtaaaMi aad Bttariaa zartary. 
Load. 1*S»: R-tt Codramtoow Fka Aala nraia i^ Oilord. 
18 * 1 : S. doolaau. r»aajr Foortaaia^ a^ rmTjJaaa, 
Boturdam. 1879: CaraaMiu. tUaaia faa rtma a Baf*^. 
Bmaaata, 1*44; 6. Cooea, MX Jaam^ d. Ba^ and J).^ 
nUMaa^ Load. 1*97; T.CCrokar, J*aaanreAaa»atAa*a^V 
ijrJoadjUmd. l«4_; 


Oopaahacan. 1790(tr. Load. ISU): P. Bkranrcich, Mjtbana^ 

Laamdam dar andamaribamiaakta V/aOlter, Bcrlia, 1906; A. B. 
Bifra Tha BaaaaaaUng Paaplaa af tha SUaa Omtt, Load. IW, 
ud^ Taki-i^aakia^aapUaaftLaGoU Om^ 1^. ; W. 

ElUa.J*Wyaaai aa /taaaora*aa.4Tola..Lotid.U38; W. A E lm iHa , 

dawaa tCa laUd .V*oa<, Lood. 1890: Erman, daoMa/. oimra- 
aehdftL Banda won Raaaimmd, BtHJa, 1841; O. A. 

Raiaa am dia Brda dank Xardaaian and dia baidam Otaana, 
Berlin. U»: J. Evan^ Taar inX IFa^ UtaLlM; B^. 
Err^Kaptditiata ^Diaeotarf inta CantrnI Amat^iaJ^ 
1846; RFagot, BUWofa da Laara^aia, VlU»«rao«^, li01-04; 
N. </b FaltOaarraa /aattiaaaaa, Pario, 1*74; L. A Par^ 
Cato a< Oa Ortak Stataa, Omioid. 1899-1907; A Pick, fWa- 
■fAi'wV F a r ipa a aaa m aa. Uattiaern, 1*74; F. Fl am i n g. .SmtAara 
A/riea, Lood. 1860 ; da U FootaUa, Lanrmhmrptaeha 
LosamWrg. 1*83; Forrtar and Sprangal^Baaraga fw FfOrp 
and LAndarkmnda. Ldpala. mi-*0: C. E. 

PhUad. 1886; W. Vfl PowWr, Raman Paattrada, OiNC^ 
1*99: J. Franklin. Saeond Bx^itian la tha Sharaa a/ tha 
Paiar Sm. Ii «n«l 1*28; J. G. rrnaar, Tetamiaat, Load. 1897, 
Paaaaniada Dtacriptian ^OrwM. ^ 

Baaah, I/ aK* 1901; G. Frttach, X>r»i Jahra in Sddafrika, 
nrTiTn~i. 1886. awl ^ Binff^oranan Sada/rikaa, l^paig, im ; 
L. Frooenlua, XMa FattaaaoAaaaaa dar hatamikar, BarBa, 
1898; W. Gaigar. OatiraniaBha Kalfar im AOarti^ Krlwmaa, 
1888; Gais^. XHa Oalarinaal, Berlin. IBM; K. 

Vadiatha Stail»aa, 84 ultgart 18H4-1901; A ^G«»n^ IWeaK 
tuUmdama d Mniaffoa ea r, Paria, 1904; J. G-Gao^ Br^ 
tanarn ainrr Raiaa imruaaiaehan Aai^ St. PaUrat^ , 17TO ; 

a .a_ a a ^ah, A*.o9meamA/^yam VAI wt 1 


nf A India, Weatinlaatar. 1*96; E. W. Cato. Sa^ 
hmanmarMrUtarllaiamin daa tmnara ran A/r^a^jmit. 
tTMVL^^xtmTytikadkarlia/arangananadamPdritanamm 

Sc^^and iSanKtn*,. *^**-^J A 


UrtU Hoaial lA/a Cf tha i.'htnaaa, n. lora.im* i --. 

at Skidi Paanaa, Waaklagtoo^^WOS; J. O. ueraay, 

JSSS^Bitoi^; H. Bgada. XaakriakUn nan Gmri^nd, 


_ rmdo^w nu ww n-vea. hf 

Saaiian^ Lood. 1*81; 

18*4: J. and W. Griwa, Dautaeha Mi/tha i affia, 1*76-7*; G. E 

Griniit 

TaUa, S.Y. 189*. Lood. 1*99: J. V. Grokmana, dfoOa Ja»<». 

IKtTIe Hagan. Unlar dan Fayaaa, Wtobadan. 1* 99; A 
Hahn, Dia Uaaatiara, Lalpa^, 1*96, ^ Ikmalar Bw>^ 
LOUdt, 1*96; J. HaUriehTaw loOa k a ada dar SMmMfgar 
Saehaan, Vienna. 1886; D. W. Hana^ 
and 3V*wif<aAa tntariar^JI. dmarirn. Andor^^^ 
HnnKi. Camtrikmtiana aw PaUdart ^ la Batginaa, 1«, 

bS&. iSwV A. a^lU^selt 

Swaatro, Urdei, 18M; M. Hanrt. Praaadayto ^f altok adar. 
Lalpdf. l*n; J. Haw ka aworth. daoownt a< jAa logogM... 
la c]?5aw(Aam Utmiafhtra, Load. 1778; Baron a, Haat- 

Mon da la Xtwi'rfnnr. Paha, P* Hcmabaia. Sndaaa- 

trimnarmn^. Bertto.lW; W. Harta. ^ 

IHM • J. A Harl, yoikaa^an. Brantha u. Mamnmitm la Tiral, 
Briaaa. Hmabrtodt, I'adiaeAa JlatAatogla, Brm^ 

1*81-190*- H.Y. Htad,B4plo«iliMulatAa7n<arwr^tAaXia*> 

JSL^I-aJa. W. SmVs. Hl^ JPa^ 

Brada^ 1*30; M. Holdameaa, Xaa Rnaata, latad-lM: A-C 
eart, E hopkliunBldartaal Mtm^ ** ^ 

Ssn.'£SS5. iSS^fx. 

i3Ea;J^a.i2l4.^4“!^a£rF^^ 

awt OfOwModan, Ckor. 1^4 
lAa Magnan, Lood. 1889; 

I* Mata BnffUmd. 1974 ; J. „-- - 

FattamadtoOSttwakia. ITO L V^^~;j^\T«Baa. 
awTBkmarrw, Berlin. 1*47: A P. Knlad^^ 
SMyoT^ICaraka. flitor. n^lto JW. & 

Kay, Tyaaala and Haaaarthaa UCd/ran^ Uoit^. w.^ 

i 5 s ?sn 

UM; J. E E KJU^ rffi*2£L“ SJgSr-jiJSi; 

!S: P Kbi“S£2J 

J??i ?;«. w 'iSSEw ^maliaWa, krak««. 1*7*, #4c.; 
p S ri^f'jr17^A Kraawj^ 
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iMVUdu P0*>pt» . . 
imdimmar, J«tw, UbA; P. & 
5tf4itawa, Vtcnm, IfitS; A. 


UW): A. Kn&M, Dit THukU 
Situ n. Brmtttk dtr 
Kaha. Swriimtadu 




JtfaMAm. «. GtU^uekt ana MtetUmUiff. Latpaic, IBtS; P, 
LAbartha. Jtjim —ck d*r K*uU aaa On if aaa. Vbww, iwt; 


R. G. Latham, .Vati'a* Raeta af tk* Anaaian JSmfirt, Lond. 
IBM; A. LaiOau, MmfmpkU tnta Umt/ pfoard, ratia, UDO; 
C. W. Laitnar. Lmafama u ami Raeu af Dariiitam, Lahota. 
1B77; C. G. LaUnd. d/ppiagitu Ltfamda Xtw BnffUtmd, 
Boatoa. 18M; H. Licbtaosteiii, TramU to S. i/rtcm, LocxL 
lBlS-15: F. Liatiracht, Dts Garwmaitu aaa TUbvrg Otim /aa> 
mriaiim, UaaoTar, USB, and Znr VoUmkmmia. BaUhroan, IBTB; 
Vl. LisUaaky, d Vojimgt f««uMi ITorU, Load. 1814: D. 
Lhrtef^tooa, MimimHuv TrmuU ami Bm t ar tk m te A. A/rtea, 
Load. 1857, and BamtdStitm (a Uu Zaimbtai, Load. IMn: L. 
Llopd, PMumatlK/aM Atmdra, Load. 1870: L. C. Lloyd, Aorf 
.4»oaaiit mf /mriJUr Baakm an MmUriml, Lond. liisB; G. H. 
l.«>ahirt. UutUtrp ^ tin Miuiom tj/Urn Itmmg. Bratk. among tkt 
tmiians of •V. damr.. Land. 1794; P. Loxast^ Doteriptkm 
mngru/taa iol. . , Oran Ckmoo, Oordon, 173S; C. Lamboha, 
Among CarnnOaU, Load. 188B; T. Land, Danmark «g Sorg/s 
HmtorU, Ocuimhagin, 187V; A. Lhtolf, Sagon, Brautka w»4 
Lrg onA m. Lucarna, 1M5; S. Ljrda, Tkr Aaian Ifjratary. Load. 
188^. A. MacCnQoch, Tk* Ckitdkood ^ Pution, Load. 1905; 
Doff Macdoiinld. AfrUmaa, Load I88t; A. A. MncdonaU, 
r«d4a MiftkoUgo, 8tnaibarK,18B7; M. MadSe, ranoaoMr Itiani 
and BntUk CUamkia, Land. IM; Machado j Alaaraa, Folk- 
tort, BihiMkoea it loo Traiiliont mog%itartt, SariOa, l^L ate.; 
A. Mackenxia. d Vogagt/rom M^roaL Load I8i>t; J. Mac* 
kanaia, Hm Vtmrt Aorta ^ tk» Ormngo Itiorr, Edinb. 1871, and 
Aapdawn fn Atrt PlooM, Load ISM; L Maaaaa, TWaty^ (fat 
VoarF Stroiet in tkr ttmUm’o Bag Ttrritorg, Load iMV; 

4 F, M'l-annan, Shtdiro in AnrUnt UitUty, Load 1886; 

. do Macalhanea, ConUt imiirnnrt da BrUU, Rioda Jandro. 
1888; L. Bfagyar, Btitm tn Laiinia, 1850; J. 

MaJcolm. Mrmoir ^ Cmtrat India, Load 18S; W. Mann* 
hardt, Orrmaniukt Mgtkm, Bornn, litlH, Banmknttnt, BcaUn. 
t8n,aod Antikt WaU^andFeUknttr, Bemn, 187$>7; E. Marao, 
JUUtn im GMr t i dm klanm and wruara .VO, \liMuia. 1874; 
W. Mandao, HirUrg of Sumatrt^ Load 1811; W. B. Mar* 
•haU. d PkrtneUgiat among tkt Todao, load, 1878; C voa 
Marthia, Britmgt sar gtkmograpkU a. Sgraekinkaadt Amari- 
*04, LHpdf, 1M7 : F. Maaoo, Arraw, Ranrxm, IWO; G. 
Maapcro. Ftadrr UgpUmnrt, PaHa, 1879-80; P. Maapooa y 
Labroo, Joektdt fa Infaneia, Baroalona, 1874; J. J. Matinoo, 
SnpmdUion, Crima H Mirtro *n Ckimr, ISBB; W. 

Mattbaws, ElkntJogw and FkOotogg of tkr Hidatra Jndiaar, 
Woohlncton, 1875: J. T. Madina^ too Akorigonm do CkUt, 
flaaUaco, ISaS; J. Moffapolanaia, KortOnlmrnoando Makak- 
maro fudiantn, AnMUrdam, 1661; E. Meier, OittUtko SUtm, 
Sagin, mad Gokrantkr oat SCA wa6ai«, Mutteart, UaS; J. Menant. 
Otggiignr arfmlair. Pario, ISSS; A- Mareaaky, Erinnrmmgnt 
ano Arm MimiontUkm in Sddottafrika, La^ziic. L88H; B. H. 
Mayor, Garmoaia^ Bgtkoiogir. ISOl; L. Mayor, UamUmok 
dot gritokioOmn Etgmologir, laipdg, 1901-S; D. MOadisoa, 
BaMaraH nandmi gomi, (knhla. IMl; J. MUler. Unwrittm 
aidorg, or lAfo among tkt Modoet, Hartford, 1874; R. Moffat. 
Miationarn LaUmrt and S c m o t fa S. Africa, Load 1848; G. L 
MoUaa. UiMaria ... dr OKIr. Rad^ inn; P. I. Mooe. 
Antrigrrfttr Kamdr derd ml aek m Voruit, Eartamba, 1835. tie.; 
j. Moatcoaory, JoamaU of Vogagm and TraooU. Load. 1831; 
J. Morvaa, Lift and Adotnht mt ^ W. Bnekitg. Itohart, 1858; 
H. Moobot, TraioUintko OntnU FarU of Indo-Ckitm. Load 
J. Moora. la JUgammo do Camkodge. Part U83; 
M.MB^//nmrttdrr/»id w na a arai,Befto,l>08i W.MUlao- 
boL Sagem, Marokom, and Liodrr dm Utrcoghtmt SekUtwig. 
// Wdrt ar.l5t5; W. Ju MaUar, Bteekrtikmngatr afrik. aufdrr 
GcUkmtU gtUgtnm Land mk aft Feta, Hambm. 1678; J. G. 
kdkUoT.Otarkiokttdaramrrikamurkr^rrihgicmm, Iba^l867; 
K. O. Mbtlar, FroUgamma m tiaor ecitanutktMieken Mgtko- 
lagir, 0(dtla«o. Ura; S. MtiUar, Arum tmOndtneaJUngrn 
in dan fwd^ i A m Amkipat, Amakudam. 1S57; A. W. Mnmy. 
IftMoajfn Weatam PoIgmtaia, Load ISBS; J. Niudar, Fetktora 
intkr Pratv^AmUand.LondiaTV; B. NaiitnaaniToa»aoMr«trn 
Horn M dan ilmtilandm Kngkrat, Manich. 1888; C Lift 
Wamicrimgt end Lakonra <a H. Africa, t.«a<4_ iiy 74 ; Raatbold. 
^ritiak SattirmmU in tka SUaUa Mataaea, Lond 1689; t. 
Nkbolaoo. FatUaraof B. rorkakirt. Load 1800; Nilna, in PL 
Uat: fi. Noldo, ArtelMcAimirrarabMn. Brunawkk, 1806; A. 
dm Non, CWtaarrr, mgtkea. a* troditmma daa grooimeea da 
Franco, Parla, 1840: T. NnttaU, TVootfi tato tka Arkanaau 
Trmtarg, Pbilad. Utl; P. A. Ob«, TVaarOr fa JIrtaica, Bcba- 
burrb. 1^; W. F. O'Cooaor. FoOUaUtfrom Tikrt, LoadlRH; 
H. OMeobartr, ArlMaa daa fada, Barlin, 1894; A. d'Orbiny, 
Pogagr dant Pdatmfar aUridiantita, Paria, 1885-47; T. B. 
Paju^n, tndiaa VUtaga FoOt, Lond 1896; P. Paaaar, Britrao 
mrdcntatkcn Mgtkchdir NxroiiA,lkiki B. S. Parker, Tka jX- 
origimm^ AnaUaBa, Melboanw, 1864; S. Parkbuoa, Joarmal 
of a Vagaga to tka Smttk Staa, Load 1778; J. N. PatoniOot, 
Troia ana am XoatolU CaUdomia, Paria, 18<S: T. Pooaaot, 
drerve ZmAagg, Load 1784*87; Parolaar, Ktknogrnpkiaekr 
Btoekiyting drr Dafoka, Zalt-Boaonal, 1870; P. M. Ptrria din 
Lac, Fatapt dam tat dams lomitiamra, Paria, 1806; N. Perrot, 
Lta Meanra, ria, dm aaafaatt da Pdmrriywr argUmtriomaU, 
Park. 1861; A. Peter, Vetkot dml i rk aa aaa OtaUrratektaek- 
Btkimim, Xtopgna, 1878: Patarsen. DU P/erdakAgfa agf dan 
Baacrnkamctrn, Kitl. 1880; j. Petherlck, TVaark im Caatrat 


Kouano, remmr pogaiatraatia rrmnee, 
■rtjmxdkrrafoNor, Park, 1883: C da 
lanr da atoHdr, Pa^ 1823; H. Line 
mb ond Britiat Xartk Borneo, Loa2 


dA<M. Load I860: E. PatHodFradirkMa tedkoamdaCanoda 
mrd-omtot, PartlSSB; Pfaitannacbmkl.Orrmaiifia>iBra«r/«iU, 
Hanorar, 1878; J. PUb>, Batoarekta in A. Afiiea, Load lfiS8 ; 
J. Pisdtat\xKuGrmrralCollretUno/tka heat amdmarkinUraatUm 
Vogagm and IVaMk, Load 1805-14; H. H. Ploaa. Daa KvaJ, 
Stattfarl; 1876; P. C. PoaqnoaiOa, Faym r» Jvordr, Park, 
1866; PreOer, RUmicekr MgtkoU^, BarOt 1881-88; H. 
Prbbla, BartkiUrr, Lri^, 1856; Porchaa, Ak Pilgritaaa, 
Load 1625; T. & RaSaa, Uiatarg of Jaoa, Load 1830; 
Rancoo, Dana la £foak Gambk, nit UBS: P. RataoL 
Uicterg of Mankiatd, Loud 1806: S. Robiach. Cnttra, mgikaa, 
at robaka. Park, 1906; O. V. Rafaabare-PffrtncaMd, Daa 
faattUka Jakr, Latpna. 1863, aid Cakadriir Mar. Bramak, 1861; 
S. R. Ricea, ‘Oiden Oraaunar,* In roL tx. of Camtrikntiona to 
.Sortk Amrrieam KUmologgi H. J, Riok, Aihmokta Koantgr 
eg Sagn. Cmabacan, 1866-Tl; C Rittar, drkn, Broalau, 18X!; 
W. H. IL Rhron, nr TVidiu, Load 1806; G.^ Robartaoa, 
Xotaa cn Africa, Lood 1819; Rocbbola. Drntaoker Oiaatm wad 
Branck, Bertin, 1867 ’ IL IMd. tSnfoarr and Lora ^ Modern 
Grotoa, Load 1892; B. Rollaad Pannr fognUtUadala Franer, 
Park, 1877-8S, nod iUaMor(>a - - - - • 

RoaaafatuL Vogagt anUmr i 
Rout, Aottwo V Aaraaob i 
1896; Rnia Rlnnca, C i n atr t i ' ra dal Piritn, Ifadrid 1690; A. 
Roia da Moataya, CoagnaOta Beviritnal, Madrid. 1638; J. D. 
Rnjip. Biatorg of tka OnmUg of Barks, Laocaatar, 1844; C 
Raaawnnn. KUaodk, 8 rok., RaaaL 1865; T. G- Saeard, 
Biatoiro du Caetada, ruk, 16M; B. aa Saeabaa, Biatorm da 
ta CengnUta da Maaieo. MaaJoCL 1829; R. &almm, Mfmoiroa 
kiatcrignmearrAnatralw: J,W. Snnbora, Uganda,rta,, a/tka 
Semtta Indiana, Gooraada, 1876; L. A. N. da Sanaonra. 
'Toyam' ia Xrw Vo ga gt t , Lood 1819; L. P. Saaod, 
La ^tkiort daa llaaUtVoagm, Park, 1888; L. Sebenaan, 
MatariaUn tar OeoeUckU dar iaditekrn ViaionaliUratur, 
Vdpatg, l«t; SchUlar. Zam TkUr and ZrdaUrkaek dea 
mrd Hrw Iii mf r tA aw Vtlktt, Seboerin, 1861-60; IL 
Dcatcek Sadweetafrika, Oldanbanf, IWl; F. Schmidt, SUUn 
a. Oakrdaaka kti Bockmitan, Wahnar. 1863; P. X. a. Sebtto- 
orertb, A aa drr OkttgfaU, Aamtianr, 1857-69; H. R. School¬ 
craft, AtgU Baatmrekm, If. Von. 189, and Tkr Indian Trikea 
of tka UmUed StaUa, PhUad 1867-60; H. Schreibar. Taaektm- 
katk /Mr GronkUkit and AUartam in Suddratatkinnd, 
Frcibtm, 1889-46; L. a. Schraoch. Bataan and Forotkatuf- 
an fn dMwrfaodr, Bt. Pttanbaie. 1860-75 ; A. G. SebrataK. 
Brim amtk drm Xordoatam dm a ar o p diacktn Ramtamda, Uortat, 
1848; W. a. ^baloobare. ITra df rat r i rottattun la Aayr, 
AroiKsA «. Sktta, BerBii. 1^; H. ScbnrtB, ABrraktaaam a. 
Mdmmrrkandr, tkaba. 1908; J. F. SebbUa, ilotdtinietkat 
tdiatikon, 4 aola., lUmbury, 1800-00; C A. Sebaraner. Bornro, 
Amrtardam, 1863; G. Sc a or alnf arth. Baart rf AJrUa, Load. 
1878; P. SObOIot. Prttkrr drt/Mebrrm, I>ark,H»l,and IWk 



OkaomjkM, Ltfpalf, 1706; W. W. dcaat, /Wkr and Folk- 
taUanvman BaMtrn Foraat, Oambaidan,lf^ and Matag Magic, 
Load UM: Skeat and Blaedoo, Pagan Triiaa of tka Mmao 
P aml maala. tTok..LooJ. 1906: HTH.&niUi.Afartf, Lood 1879; 
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ANIMISM.«"rf &ope. —In tha 
Inngiimpn of philoaopbj, Ammlitm is the doctrae 
which pieces the source of mentel and eren phyaicel 
life in eii eneniy inde|»cndent of or at least distinct 
from the body. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in a wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
Bpiritoal beings, some attached to bodies of which 
they constitute the real personality (soitfa), other* 
witberat necessary connexion with a determinate 
b^y [tpiritt). For convenience in treating the 
subject, it will bo of advantage to study Animism 
separately under the following three forms ^-<1.) 
Worship of the sonls of men and animals, mani¬ 
festing its^ above all as worship of the dead 
(Xecrotatry) I (U.) worship of spiritual l)eings who 
are not associated in a pemuuienl way with certain 
bodies or objecUi {Spirititm ); (iiL) worship of Aplnt* 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
reenrring j>hcnomena of nature (A<U**njrw), 

Animum in tlie sense jnst stated reifresents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facta 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo¬ 
sophy of all non-civUixed peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in iu com¬ 
plete development, among the rarrivals of folk-lore. 

In all probability, from the moment when man 
began to inquire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di¬ 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of w’iU, Objects 
whkb moved, or which ho believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden beinj^ or of bodies en¬ 
dowed. like himself, with will and personalty. 
Ow languages bear witness to a mentu condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature* 

The imaginary personalities that eontrolloo tne 
son, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the watw, 
etc., were not thought of separalely from their 
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risible gmrb, say more than the personality of a 
nian was conceived of apart from hu body. Bat 
it cannot bare been Ions before a new infer¬ 
ence made its presenee felt. The experience of 
dreanui led men to the conclnsion that their <go 
was different from their body, tluU it oonld separate 
itself from the latter—temporarily daring sleep, 
finally at death—and yet oontinae to exist. Thus 
a native of Aostralia, being asked by a trareller 
whether he believed that his yam^ coaid qait his 
body, rt^lied: * It most be so; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, I see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are aead* (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs’ in JAI, rol. xiiL 
Cl^] p. 1$9). 

L Necrolsitry.—It will of coarse be nnderatood 
that, in employing the terms * tool,' * spirit,’' per¬ 
sonality',’ we ao not mean to attribote to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction saecessively of all the 
Dropsies of matter except force. soul is to 
them simply a being of a more snbtle essence, 
generally urisible but not always intangible, sab- 

t ect in a certain measure to all the limitations of 
laman beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious lacoltien. 

Hitherto no people bos been met with which 
does not believe in the existence and the sarrival 
of human soals, which does not admit the possi¬ 
bility of their intervention in the affairs of the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re¬ 
lations with them by processes which are every¬ 
where closely analogous—either hj offering to them 
any^ing of which they a'ere fond during their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re¬ 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con¬ 
trol Buperhaman powers. The assertions of some 
aathors to a contrary effect are dae to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalisation, or misander 
standing of the sense of the terms employed. 

The soals of living beings are generally be- 
jieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the doubU, as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan- 
piage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
nmes we find it confounded with the br^th (Lat. 
anima, Gr. Skr. pntna, Heb. rAtAm 

‘ breath,’ ‘ wind ’L or with the beaU of the heart 
and the pulse. ^ Again it may have a special form 
attnbutM to it. borrowed from living beings or 
what are viewed as such : birds, serpents, insects, 
iynaf meteors, wreaths of vapour, etc. 

There are peoples who imagine that man pos¬ 
sesses a plundity of souls, each with its distinct 
rdle. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the ooanter- 
s^ke of w^nds inflict^ upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the same body 
may become soooessively the seat of a namber of 
soms, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in tom various bodies. Henoe the magical pro- 
ceases, not uncommon among non-civOueea peoples, 
whereby it is sought to replace the origi^ eoal 
by a superior one; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the ^t signs of 
mental or physical deerepitude, the personage- 
sorcerer, chief, or king—whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full pnssession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet animpaired into tne body of his successor. 

^^'hat becomes of the doubU after death? In 
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general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
frwjuent the vicinity of the tomb. At times the 
notion of survival is limited to the more or less 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

* Ask the aecTo,' writes Da ChslHa {TES L SOSk ’ vhcis k the 

S rlt o( bk rrest-fTsadtaher, he cure he dow not know; It k 
ML Ask mm eooat the eplrite of hie kther or brother who 
died jreeterdejr. then be k tufi of feer sad terror.* 

At the end of a certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re- 
inesumates itself; or, more frequently, it is be¬ 
lieved to take its departure to anotner world— 
situat^ under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, etc. ^ There it leads a vagoe, colonr- 
less, miserable existence (this is the pcdDisir quality 
of subterranean abodes, Skeol or Hadu ); or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closely 
upon tbe earthly life, each shade retaining 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is still supposed to intervene in 
the affairs of tbe living, especially whra the de¬ 
ceased wishes to do a good tom tonis descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemiea. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, a 
practice which has nlsyed ao large a part, as has 
been shown by Herbert Spencer, in tbe oonsoUda- 
tira^ of families and tribeta. This cult has its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial affec¬ 
tion. and in the desire to p r es erv e for the family 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad¬ 
mitted that deaith does not interrupt the rations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a fa^er 
after his decease will retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them dangers at 

home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve his favour, will have to oontinae 
to show him the consideration he demanded in his 
lifetime; they must also maintain the organiza¬ 
tion of the family and sssure the permanence of 
the home, so thst this cult luay never be inter¬ 
rupted. 

By the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to be taken by tbe maius 
of illustnoos personages who have profoun^y 
impressed tbe popular imagination—diieb, sor- 
oerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, and reputsid 
founders of the tribe or tbe city. 

'l^e worship of ancestors sometimes ioclodes tbe 
belief that all tbe members of a tribe are descended 
from some individual who is held to have pooMased 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves certain relations of consanguinity 
with all the representatives of this species. ^ 
Totcmism. 

I'Im notion that the lot of souls in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life bdongs to a more advano^ *tage in the 
evolution of religious ideas. Its appearance and 
developmmt can be traced in the majority of his¬ 
toric^ religions. Tbe first stage is to accept the 
principle th^ souls have awarded to them a better 
or worse existence armrding as they have or have 
not, daring their sojourn on earth, deserved tbe 
favour of the superhuman powers. Tbe last stage 
IS reached when it b supposed thi^ upon the 
snalogy of what happens in well orderrf societies, 
the lot of the soul b made the subject of a formally 
ooi^acted process of judgment, where good and evil 
actions are weighed. Tm favourite titles to future 
happiness are at first services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, saerifioes; afterwards they are ser¬ 
vices rendered to the oommunity which it b the 
kirn of the gixb to protect. Hins the theory of 
rttribuiion finds room by the side of the theory of 
coniiaua/ion, and probaUy succeeds to it. J^t, 
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even this method of regnlating the destiny of sools 
after death does not exdnde soch an eTentnality 
as their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living. 

iL Spiritism.—Once a start has been made by 
attriboting to all living beings, and even to a 
many objects, a mental ^nipment which 

differs from a man’s own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is a logical Inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem- 
porarily rrom their bodies, and, if the latter be dis¬ 
solved, may survive them. These souls assume, as a 
rule, the physioOTomy of a doubU, or a form appro¬ 
priate to their function, but always chosen so m 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at thw 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analo^us souls proceeding from 
beings and objects which he hss not known. TTiese 
souls, from the very circumstanoe that they have 
lost their connexion with particular bodies, aoqmre 
a fitness for assuming aU aspects and performing 
all offices. 

Such is the origin of spirUa, to whose agency are 
finally attributed all pbeuomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set down^ to 
the account of some superhuman being mth 
functions exactly defined. The most Minght^ 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis- 
tinmon between natnw and supernatural, per¬ 
ceive quite clearly tUt cert^ event* «« 

whose connexion is self-evident, rnoy did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to reveal the 
law of gravitation, in order to convince tbemselv« 
that, ii an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
ground, there is nothing In this phenomenon 
what is natural and oapaols of being foreseen. But 
everything that strikes them as unusual and un¬ 
expected—and this category includes the gn^ 
majority of phenomena—seems to them due to the 
action of invisible •cting through mys¬ 

terious processes. These powers bear, amongrt 
all non-dviluied peoples, a generic name which 
oorresponds in their respocUvo languages to our 
term ‘spirits.* 

The disembodied spirits may Introduce them¬ 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
iiiTsdc th® body of % lOADt they tAkc ^6 pIacio of 
his personality, or at least inti^uoe disorde^ to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxicarion, dtse^ 
All non-civilired peoples vrithout exception ascribe 
diseases either to the entrance of a spmt into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal¬ 
evolent spiriU ^V'hen spirits penetrate into a 
materiid object, they malce it the vehicle or the 
organ of their own persoDality. and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amuUt (or the taluman) In that the latter owes 
its efficacy to a property transmitted from with¬ 
out, whereas the fetish itseU always owes its 


rirtue to the p r esence of a spirit lodgea within. 

When one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst the superhuman powers, spiriU are 
croaped in rlsntiiie according to the sphere which 
they inhabit or the function which they diseharffe. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the under world, 
of the waters, of lire, of plants, of flocks, etc. 
The physical form aUributed to them b generally 
one ISrrowed from living animate beings, but 

enriched with fanta^o feati^ 

iU. Natnrism. — The sonb of natural objects 
endowed with the character of permane^ or of 
periodicity (such as the sky, the earth, the heavenly 
Wies, the elemenU, vegeUUon, etc.) often tend 
to assume a special importance. They are, none 
the less, regarded as distinct from their visible garb 


and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which b ordinarily the human form or 
that of oue of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and even intervene in a numb^ of aflkiis that have 
no connexion with their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the sotds of 
ancestors and upon that of ordini^ spirit*. ^ hen 
wo look at them from another siae, we note that, 
while the majority of spirits are r^arded as mal¬ 
evolent, and are dreadw and treaty accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at olner times propitious, like the phenomens over 
which they preside; and hence they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of few 
and of affection, corresponding to thb double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
dispoeition to exaggerate their benevolent side, 
a^, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unoonsrious or delioerste, which in the end are 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other raper- 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in hb 
conflict with the hostile forces of Nature. 

To the above diflerenUatlon in the conception of 
sonb there oorresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitutory acts—sacrifice, waycr, 
homage—predominate in the relations with the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers; on the other 
hwd, it b sets of conjuration—evocation, incanta¬ 
tion, exordsm—that are employed ^ preference 
when spirite have to be dealt with. This explains 
why msgio U the ordinal^ companion of SpintUm. 
Where the evolntion of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forces of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult conrist* almost 
exclui^ely—as we see in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc.—of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among there 
peoples the conception of tne world as a domain 
abandoncKl to the caprices of arbitra^ and 
malevolent wilb make* of religion a reign of terror, 
sreighing constantly upon the ufeof the savage, and 
barring all progress. On the other hand, where 
Animism develops into poljrthebm, it may be viewed 
as a first st^ in that evolution which leads to 
nr l rtn g the IWvine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the good of humanity. 

[The subjeet will be more fully dealt with under 
Soin. and Spikit]. 

LiTOUTtsa-B. B. 

eMhtU, I Tda, Psrfs. l«»; A W. Alsrsr. * jtrihrel Fi*- 
tan cf lA« Doctrimt <if 1S78; Aiwtiw 

jf«tA Ktual. luU Rtiigion, S yrOt,, 2dlab«ij»lu l^ 

Frassr TIU AowsS*, Loodaa, 10Ot; 

bed LsetnresJ, Lowloa, ,^*^®*P* 

Lmxh w . WA ; d. tiioJAt 

GOBlXr D ALTnCLLA. 

ANNAM (Popular Religion).—A charecterwtic 
of the Annamese b the multiplicity and 
their culta. Influenced more by tradition t^ ^ 

k St -*M rll*i 



in vnnr country— 
which b celebrated in the pagoda («*»«) • 
fucianbm {Sho giAo), in the ^pl« ^5* 

cated (will miiu, vSn cW); and Taoira (7J^»»A 
tAd’ ede &o), in the palace 

official cults, practised especially by the upper 
rlsssrs and the learned. _ , 

So abo the cult of the Sky 
aUows no other celebrant tW 
the cult of the ruling Emperor r^ive ^ 

Annamere only of 

not describe there cult^ »hlA are all 
imporution, but refer the reeder to art. CnWA. 
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Tho tUHiiiira tatiia preferGDce fox 

Ci\^ ^hiirh tliG of 

the fpinuly o&n> Ln a ]rM«rved «ut uf the hoiua 
(nAit ft;;); for the OexJi osit Spirits of til kimln, 
vi'blch AiG Invokcil In tJie chap^ ; imd for 

tlio niimcroiiB jKrfoirnEuices 

vrhich htiva come fioin Cnlmi, from fodia, ftTid fitmi 
the other rftcu of Llio rndp^Chinew Poninimlat or 
w^hlch are siiu nl^ atitodilhcuLomL No one liu 
tntcceeded in nnally deeidin” vliat bcldiii;^ to CAfli 
of thoAe rmions indaencee^ They oil co-apcni.to 
in puqwtuatiiif^ the oM animb^lio beltefd, which 
hare rcEniiiiiied Tor^’ doep-rootod in Annajii lu else- 
ivherc. 

E« Aultniam- —To tho lohabltBJit of Annjun life 
is a universal pLenHjijienoii; it u the ojimiidn pois- 
be&.iion uot oiuy of iiiiui and luumals, but bIbo of 
thiogs^fftoaG^ pUnts^ otarB, nnd of the okiuents 
—efLttbi^ fire, Watcr^ wind^ otOf 

To nil ho ginu a sex and a rank. The non in 
male; the nvoon, his wife, L» female ; tho Rtarn 
send good fortane and bad from on high. Then 
BomD aztlmalfl have been nnthrtfpofOorpkixid or 
even, deliieii, nhidi implies fonr and at the same 
time ravnirencfi for them * In Ammm they 
always speak of ^ Sir Tiger ' {Ottff C^]. Hence that 
worship, which is so strange^, nf the whale, tho 
do^hin, and the tiger. 

The Auname^e not oiJy adntfta that life U com^ 
mon to all fl3:istmg things, but eoncclvee of that 
life not as isohited^ hut as collective ; he aees it in 
granpe, not in indiiiidikala. This difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving indjviilnalism hi one which is not con fined 
to the Annanicse. Hi axists in aimwt all primitive 
races, and still coeciuui^s among thooe oi slow' de¬ 
velopment, as in China, for example, where the idea 
of coUeeUve soltiianty, the cunceptlon in erwipa, 
h^ legal cooBeqaenciiBi- _ When a crime m oom- 
mlttcd in China, not only is the guilty one punisUHl, 
bat his ron^fathets, his descendanls^, hL^ parents, 
his friends, and even his nciglilwum. In the cel. 
leetioii of toxefi, the upfier alnsBos in the eoinmanity 
arc alwayi re&pooBilile to the treasury for the goa- 
eral crowd.^ 

In oddicton to these two ideas nf aniv^rsality 
and collectivity' nf life, the Aniianicse believes in 
the ijontiguity and permoahility of beings who do 
not form distinel categories, but can pass from one 
genua or spedes to another nndor certain condi¬ 
tions of siiace and time. Hetico tlicrioinorpliiam 
and totemisiu. 

TtUflepbut wu benn fTTnn Uic ftaraiUh th* nbUt 

rrpm U m itt Mn- A fn si tbs of Bftj esn eluiore Imtn 
yi oM W ummn^ at i hnudral jwi lalo i hn'riir maSCta, my 
PviEvmi ta bar hwxn; st > ibcriiBiud ywv nf sn, If Sc 
I’* * ortiirieiT a hqmsa Skull wJak* Dfa bis 
b<aA U nisy bKObri! > ireictrv, w t iwhic Mtwin.T lUndti 

Sffin CSfL n Uh oI r-huviLtia Into WDltfSSbS. 

Tbs ffith bjeitx UmmssiuI jsara bs»mes adrm^a, tbs m at 
th* ^ btiodred jvm- -i boL,. AiuJ tiu hM,% pUliar MOibcf 

htuMirM yttJm A fwiKov. Aji^oda nlwc^nfistf^k aL 
v-* nwt^WWJiJMillA mil S«t It* Sisdl bsCoKiH jratniBtfll. 

Tlecnr hxir* buy kI'*'* birth, Ijg sfijniis. Evm biiuils ars 
apohls of Blainsr Immannacton; Uh thud riws fn ktisd <yf 
bsnsBsb cfi rstcluiif s >eus of s^it, bswrasi a Uus 

Tb* peopls rasintiLln Itast m. hwijsn ticcf/lEnis 
LIuewle*) which stem wiiMi, th* of * ititiul* imj 

Qaqoi, osbsins out 4 owa, bteume tnmitVjmud bto « tiCus 
bu&lft. TK* ntfC-dtottf giaMhnw nwr^ieiferm. LIhdh*) hfc* 
rOwsr sf obss^iEijr EUalf st righi tnto a with s bnflUo's 
hssd. TbcM tniufarasliAEii, poHlbt* to nlsals ishiuiiiL , 
S(S itin sHiTT Id to pujTsrnatunu bfiinipu sad sTsn to uiui. Tbe 
hdrisi <if!t niM, amv tiAii oCcsn tok* lh« shsps el t>qtt»rffjaL 
lbs Evoif Ihoif i^f lasn sad HHiikm, Tfu nKtbsr ot nu 
Aaiujusse Uiif of clu Tkln dl;rDfe*tjr{lis9^lg|S}spb«nd Id Uis 
tOnq of s pjiJ BUpCDt VD tbc sJtir OO M>^h ths flnt MOrifles 
to hl!r HMUWJ WttS DrhipOdreJmL Soms tapoonri bsvs SstUl OMIn 
sitoEulvs wwiTT cctwa of tbem crests nruwu of bm f^im 
STaLiu ciE ficr. wjUi irhlEh they 911 thslr .pwottH Slid wbich t^y 
UEn hlgw Dut torcEbtr Jato Lhs sir; ainsis rble on a lUoiris 
■bret ct t»rwr, vlilch tb^ caa nl win tirm^funn Into s doalf^ 
SBd Ukcjq obsogt badi to lu oHgtcsl flats. 

In tills reclproe&l and continuous intermingtiDg 
nf the lUb of atl beings, poiiing cannot be deCer. 


niined or limited by spoeiee. Tim legend of the 
' toondiug of Cd-loa totr« of the unEonof a maiden 
with a white owk. iHnh-bd^lAnh, nt one time a 
drover m the Ninh-blnh mountaw, who rounded 
the uaLioQol .i^nnamosa dynasty in tho lOth cent., 
ia said, to have been the £cn or a womaji and on 
otter. These botsmic legends enable us to nndor- 
ntand such names aa tUc Fox don, the Dragon 
elan, tho claii of the Kcd Sparrow-hawks, oAoumed 
in semi-bistorinl tiniea by the tribes among whidi 
Annom was divided. The ^nals slate tliat, down 
to tho I'^th c^k, the kingir of Anuuu tatoed 
their b<^es with tbo rsproHentaticn of a dragon, 
in olloidon to tbeir liigendsjy arigin- 

For a similar reason, but with a more practical 
object, the inhabitantd of habing vili^efi ii^ed to 
tatn thoniBelveB with thft figure' of a cmcodile in 
order to os^blish thskrolatioiis1iu.|j with the nnmer. 
ona crocodiles of their sborea, and to be spared by 
them. Ot hers in the same way need to adorn theu- 
bodicawith a serpent, in order to avoid beiDg bitten 
by thpAo formidable reptilfts. 

Union wsfl poiciihle not only between men and 
animals, but also lietwcen liumon beings ami saper- 
natur^ bwEngs, genii, or vainplccui, especially as 
vainpiroi often assnmc tho appearance of men, to 
be better oblo to deceive the women they wiali to 
poBse^ (>-IoE, n famotto personage at the court of 
the Hanoi kin^ was the Jegendn aftiiTOx the son 
of the genius or the ^lada pagoda and the wile of 
Si-Doangt -'Vnnameee timbasiiadur bo the conrt of 
Uhiiui. 

Thu pli«nainsni 7 fl nf «eMptkdi, In iUd trafialv bt.Qrii st ibi 
AnnxiiuH, BoC atily Jim not sIhijs pnsappcM Ida: hlcudtir ^ 

ipooEi oT tbo twQ pusaUs ImiL QhtiSVfen be uxuDinEI*li*v| with¬ 
out Hmisl IntoRMOiM bottfeeq Uheh. Nearer sh u>s hsnws bl 
lbs Hinl'hbtoika] portod In Abihi^ si well si Ctiibo, on- tfi* 
roqli ul ntiscukHui hjiLliAtbi<i. Ttw niullHr cf Lbi usuila 
ul llinf iUbli -TIAn - Ifqkw, who UCebiSiKJ Uv* IbnSKi to (4!$, 
»c*n» imsouit sttor dreamltiff Unit ih* wm BwillcnrtD|[ Lbs 
moon. ABOther kioE bom from a Ireili crc tUst Ui inuabov 
udioAcq from HvwsUow'SiuHtsiul MToa. ThIccshIi abwibi 
wfOi P.nq.loiEoui eulsi b which hrLUiiiUkin li due to BrlnE- 
mxr, (he rouoh of s hanrUcorchkl, the UI of i itar, stc. 

Anathor result of this ahsenoeof lunita to l>eiqga 
and Ehings u that ever;i'cliLng tliat raMmbfe» a 
certain individual, in however 'small a degree, may 
at a given moment be logardetl os the individual, 
and undergo the treatment that w« to licfall him. 
Here we come upon tbe spells often practlseil by 
the Annameso sorwrerv. The eftigy or the aigu 
may replace the thing (?ijE;niflcd so enectuatly that 
they Ajiierifico to the gemi ol epidumks tlio effigy 
of the person wbum they wuh to see dei^. ^■ 
onsJogeua reasoning] they born at the graves ^por 
rcprcAGntAtioiis or even merely a liit of aD the 
objects fclothlng, fnrrutujie, jewds, housa, etc.) 
that thn dvad njaii hs suppooed to lake away wjtU 
hiin. 

^ any p&rtlcnlar conditinn La trannniita- 

imc by con toot, without: regard to thn pei^n'a own 
will 1 hat is why a penmn wjjo wimtis to nvotd all 
mnifortune boa to keep coimtau Uy in the Hhade. A 
prepiUt woman mcust be t^orefal not to accept betel- 
pelleU from a woman who has already ha4 a mis- 
iioder penalty of abortion. She must not 
double hatuiaiia if ihe does not want to give 
biJ^ to IwtOH. A persun canying straw must 
avoid poKiiiig a field of rice in blocdaim; ilui lie# 
would cliaiige to straw. TIht believe ainfi in tbo 
cculapon of dentil^ and Mveraf parts of tho Innornl 
cercdnony aiiu apwally at gnardlag tliem it, 

Doat in tliD njldsE of the univerfvd life which 
suTTOundB liim, liauntod by the terrible and mani¬ 
fold fonns that that lifo can Lake m destroy him, 
the Annaitieae lives coiuLaiitly un tho doToniiive, 
If lia triPfl by mcrfllcics and uirerEng^ to gain tlia 
favoar of tho good spirit*, he seeks still more to 
appeaw the malignant ones, tinder wlimtever form 
they appear, and to foresee, and conseijuently to 
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avoid, all the mUfortonea whieh may befall him. 
Hence the cnlU of the good and evil genii, of cer> 
tain animala and of aoal*. the belief in magio and 
preeentimentis and a whole ■eriea of prophylwtic 
cetcnjoniee before each important event in life, 
especially birth, marriage, and death. 

a. Good Spirits.—In the first rank of good spirits 
is D5c-Cn’6’c, the one-footod 8{Hrit, whose worship, 
the Annamese assert, was bronght from Nam-quan 
in China to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. Ho fiour. 
Ubed chiefly in Nghfi-An, hot he has worshippers 
throoghont the whole of Tonkin. D6c • Cu d’o 
the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
brandishing an axe in his only hand, which w 
always represented in profile. Uis body, eat in 
two lengtnwise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
taken from the ritual of the spirit praises his 
merits thus: * The one-footed Spirit has only ^e 
eye and only one foot, but he is swift as lightning 
snH sees all that happens in the world. He sees 
afar the evil spirits who bring pla^e, ruin, and 
misfortnne. lie calls to his aid the millions of 
celestial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
Tigers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
bad weather as he chooses, makes the son to shine 
or the rain to fall, and cores all diseases.’ 

Anlii*!rii<i(»tasi8s>o«yolU>sswcao« 0 * totestplttatte 
bMtot ol }fc»ru*o*u (Tonkin) ssIcvtsM Win in tbess wwto. 
•Tk# oos-iooUd SpWl Is powwful; hs ljj» wwaIgN 

Snrr on# Isnn, Iotss, sDd r*»#res W*. Amsd wim s spwsn 
bovtn on U»s oloods sad soooi* Um oqust^ . siwsys 

prsscnl uwosb iatrlsOils. By to tsww tbs ^n^nl to 

tbs tMtmn is sssond pt bis crop, tbs 
bnflsJoss s« sUonr snd scUr*. tbs tsrmysri! Is prasMfoas, 
koM swI dhrrr sn ■siimisI In tbs oodsfs. tbsss sjs »lona«r 
bvpoorpsopWintbsrimg*. All tto Is to lbs 

olUMons-foot^ ^rit, bsenust hs is p l fs w sri witb our bouses, 

»*! tod to sss to tsmpls srsctsd In s propUSojM plsco. 

IV) obuin s Ibroor Kou tbs ooodoolsd Sfdrh ^y ti»w s 
terwoW oo s wWU pspsr, and plsot Uw pw <».“• Wtsrn^ 
• .-..ti sam ot nsonsy tessanUly sqnsl to sboot Is. M.X wbm 
U most ntoisin to one bundrsd ds>s. ... 

The ritoslot ibsoos-tooln! Spirit oonUtes s sertas W t^olss 
wWeb, written la s osrtstai wsr on paper or <» ^Bs, forw 
predons cbsnns to lb# uost mr-* 


_: Inrlslbaity, toolb- 

buicuMSS, difsrent disusu: they bsaltb nuUdoos 
powers, easim the sex at s child dnrias prrgnsney, stknoe 
chiidren who cry tbroagb the nkhl, word att nbAtmaw sod 
eboats, prsreot dsmoos trou catoinf lbs mouw at tha osls- 
bnat wbsa bs is IbtoUiic tbs oos-footsd Bpiilt, sad from 

reptylns instead ot him. _ 

Ho Cu'O’o «w« , moreover, transter a pail ot to p ower to 
■aaU Scares ot straw, wood, or paper awde by to pstota 
TbsM Srarw oaa then M to tbs piaoes to which tbsy are seoL 
la order to work as nudi harm as poadbts to piea. snlnw la, Md 
oblscts cbouD to their reafsanee, who are aot kmc in beuic 

toxKA down by death, dissas.. rain, or deetru ctiflu ___ 

la the sane way, in oasu at demonl a f a l poasasdoa, tbs pnsst 

of tba oas-teoted Spirit can. ky Wa axordam. oooWraln tbe dauoM 

to leave the |irimssirl peraoa and to uks retuge in a rough 
wood en or straw doll, whiofa Is then buraed. , , . , 

Around the one-footed Spirit crowd legions of 
good spirits (tAdn ttknh), who preside over_ the 
events of life to geneml. The tutelary genii of 
the village (tAdn M) and the faitron guardians of 
the home and the family {tAAn tu') are also wor¬ 
shipped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
every action and even every object is, for the 
Annamese, placed in dependence upon a superior 
power, whoee favour they must win, especialiy to 
thwart the continual temptations of tbema, or evil 
spirits. 

Uls to tto rsMon that, dnrirw tbs SrsC ibrto days at a nsw 
raar. when all Aanau la r»>(ilcto(. sacb A na a rawo workauta. 

w ._ * & a_1_- ■ - -—*--- - -1 - s iMtIa wt |4 W u^uhrw 


__ da. Tbs ogerin^ consist ot oookad 

a Uttls^l. palm-sucar, Inosnss, laavsa at gUt paper, and 
u ianylaris^Asrastbs farmer baa lattls. Tbs abap^ 
ifasas A— varirs aocordiiw to tbs sex ol tbs aniauU. Tbs 
husls buBatos* caksa, wblA an aiaara aad BaUut^ooa^ 
^Kmw —-lu, okksa. iatsoded to tba jrouM buffaloes whk-b 


Thus also tbs blackwattb arrifloas to to togs, or ratbsr to 

Ibe spirit of to togs, aflsr bavteg sdorosd to beOows wttb fill 


papsr. Tbs UcDsharaor ascrUkos to to I hnskltn , tbs huatsr 
to to nsCs aod aaarssi tbs msrehant to to tuuapats, atsl tbs 
master of lbs booss doss act forgot ths Uuso hsarthstooea aod 
tbs Haw fog, which are also oorersd with gill paper. Tbs llna 
lug Is fUlc^to ths brim so that It nav haw ahoiMUacs, and that 
a return Its iplitt may ass to the wdtos of ths taaiUy. 

Invooatfam and aaenflos taka piaos aim wbsa la a asw hooss 
tba band of tbs funily bastaUa ths llm iug, stboat ooatcots 
win ba used In ths coupostdow of ths aailooal m as Hr at nr y of 
tbs aaUvMOt tba rar East—hstsl-pallstaL In it tbs guardian of 
lbs hooss (to* aAs) is locaraatsd. Us preuatura end would 
lossbods ths death of oaa of tbs msmhets of ths hooMhold, 
whom they wbb to sat crosniod vrith hoary hairs, as ths lar 
itaalf la srtth Ubw. Wbmi, la splU of all prsuotioaa, it braaks, 
a asw ooa is bou^l, but mat oara is ttosn not to throw tba 
otbsr Into ths sshplU Us spirit would dearly amics such 
irwverencs. Tbsy go and plaica U srlth great esrsmoay on tha 
bnoehss or trnahs of osrtain trass near ths pagodas, shbsv to 
aerw as an aOsnag to ths vrandsrlag souls who cams to taka 
In Mwm. uses, or to bs dsHvervd than to a ^drit wWeb 
la powrrfol saougb to ptsvtnt it from taUag vsngsaaoa oo ths 
Inmates of ks totnor boms. 

When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then pull off a part of iu left ear, 
which they bury in the spot whera the animal wu 
canght, as an offering to the Bpint of the soil 
I TM ThAn). Then the prey is llayed ami diiancm- 
iwted. Its heart, cut up into small pieces, is ccMked 
on burning ooala These pieces are then laid on 
broad loaves on the epoand; and the chief of the 
hnnters, prostrating nimself four times, informs 
TliA Thin tliat such and such a band of men from 
such and such a village lias taken tho^ libert y o f 
depriving him of socb and such an animal. The 
sniimul U then divided among all the hunters. 

In fields of eatable or market-garden plants 
(oucunibers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth {TM CAu). In this wav the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit; and thieves are 
fax more afraid to come near it, for it b ThO Chn, 
and not the owner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same nurpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make offerings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the tamings of the 
road to avoid accidents, especially the te^h of the 

^hcre are also female spirits (cAti’ n), who in¬ 
habit forests, springs, thickets, and certain treea 
At their bead are the five great fairies: 

(1) Thuy-Tinh-cfing-Chiia, ‘Star of the Waters.’ 

(2) t^inb-lloa-cdog-Chiia, * Hortensb Flower.’ 
(S) Que-Hoa, ‘Camellia Flower.* 

(4) Boch-Hoa, ‘ White Flower.’ 

( 5 ) lIoAng-Hoa,‘Yellow Flower,’ 

Their goodwill U secured through the intermedi¬ 
aries bd-Mnff, or priesteMOs, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the ev'il siiirits. 

Then the people also render regular worship to 
the iM-Z>ii’c-CAiifi, or the Three Mothers, whoso 
three images, iliessed in red, are set up in a side 
chapel in nearly all Buddhbt and Taoist tcmpl^ 
They represent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spmt ol the Forests, tlic Spirit of the Waters, aod 
the Spirit of the Air and Sky. 

3. Evil Spirits-—Far more numerous and m<w 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, whiclx for the 
Annamese. inhabit aU space. They include 
whole of the Ma and the evil spints or devito, 
hoh^blins, vampires, and gho^ 
slantly adding to their number hy 
the mUlions of the wandering soo^ of the 

Physical and moral pain, epidemi«. ^ 

aocidwu eoroe from them. Tjiw “ 

Cholera, of Small pox, of Bad 

for this reason that the Annamese seek by 

mean, to anpea* tb«n. and mw ^ d«jdy 

concerned ateut them than about the good s^nts. 

For. whereas the good sp^U hym 

only when they are offended or slandered by them. 
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tbe eifil iawaawiUr tryina 'work mia* 

chisf. They tan be diBonu^ onJy by niB&na of 
RacrlHct#, or Fcndcml lurmleiid by ibe j^becLioD 
nf tbe |^>d ipint«. 

In tho fint rank we mcuC plate the wonhip ren¬ 
dered ta the ipiritt of the antoebthonee {cAu' f^u)f 
the oripni^ poweawn of tbe auU, whith wnndtr 
abone jamishod, bocaaoe thtdr doitecridiiLnta ate no 
lonBt:r cannot olfor ibem atuniliccj^ and 

Took fritb a Jtalona eye upon othara poasessina 
tbeir gooda. Xot only are they granted a share 
al rbe oblntiou frhith are made ar stated times by 
the bonz«a, aoreerere^ or piii'abo indlvidv^a^ bnt 
every yMHj well landowner^ in one ol thn first three 
nnMilh.Bf oUbrn a aacridee to them. And if unfore¬ 
seen evils befall tbc farmers or their cattTe, If they 
are the vlctiius' of mlBiurinne^ it is evident t hat the 
anger of the tJut^ ji^u is aObeting Lbem. They mut 
appei^ him by n sacrifice {ffebereUy sm eKpenidve 
one), in whielt they buy or hire his land from him, 
in order to live peaceably with Itirt^. With the 
help of a mediniu they ontex into coimntinleatiou 
rntli tlie e^lrit and make him bseq the contraot of 
this n^yatical sale, tb q amaiint ol which they poor 
ont to him in imitation paper money^ Heocefor- 
ward the landowner has nothing to Tear from the 
cAw^ fiy K. 

Of a more dangerene kind are the * wan¬ 

dering detnuna,' who hs^'e nil the of life, and 
often asstune the form of a pretty gin \ hut at rdgfat 
their hmd, foUo'wod only by the oomplete alimenlary 
canal, becomes sepaxatod frem the body and goes 
about feeding on excrement and taking put m a 
kind of infernal ^witches' midnight orgy.* The 

S rospenty of a heose which haa l^n entered by a 
fa-roi tx very Boon adeeted by it. 

It ia wdl alaO to guard Bgimst tho Mn-tro'i or 
imitfatuif whieht thin and worn, wander through 
the fields quite 'nak«lf vfiLli dishevoUed hair , waik- 
fng a foot above the grattodand also against the 
CoH-lLnAf or apirita of yoiLQg tnahleELs who have 
died prematurely—apintH which are of the moot 
malicinas kind. They bide in trere, frem which 
they are heard laughing with a weird laugh and 
oalling. The pa-iscr-by who isaci imprudent aa to 
imswer their feels his soul fly frem liis body 
and becomiiB mad. One must also beware of the 
Ma^^ux, or Bplrits of the drewned who have net 
Toeeiyed buriaL They sit in treos at night, aud 
try mther to Attract nas»rt>b^' or lo canu boats 
to aink. It ii the Jfn.yin that «Jlda Lbo fatal 
cramp to the swimmer, which paralyzre him and 
cauacs him to drown. Tho best means of appeasiiig 
this spirit la to call book the sonl in o^er to con- 
atrnct a tomb for it (cAsifu h&n d£Lp nfm). 

Tbit nSTWDoer MuKita Ea re-DuUii( a bodj (ar Line peiscb 
w ho ha s diuppeand, «id Ib re-oaiUiiff Uu soul of Chr dtq 
MfMO lO UUllHdF BUhm nf CMefcal Oin!ED«llaa Httir whJdl 
ua fnntnil Is cdiboUcU. Ttili artlOidal bodjr, wIuMb boqai 
UE autoe hOm iqalbm^ir bHAdici, ita wtraUi fpw fli't tbnsdi 
ot dlflcTCBt coloaia lu fliati aod TlMMn trsiB inrttL and wa;!, 
sod lES tUa num fluarrewakas, is dtesiad Is Ilia moat bwiuUM 
chaiwi ol Ibt d«4 perm, aad put Ealn a «XlIs. Tti* oertaicipr 
ea Biins tb* HUJ In Lhia HAT bodr nqulna ma aid of a ■omne 
and ol a nwliom wJw la prorldtil wlii) tima atfite of Ihceiih 
aorl a «at that had fialai^nl lo Eba daeauad. Thasa two nta 
ao In a Iioat Co lHa ml or mppotad p1^ WbM lija penob wm 
dMamad, tlH ttuedEoiii itnuiiiiis pnt thi Jwid Ea whlcli faa 
holdi tba coat. If thfa basd ^wna to tmntiiA, ibaj ooiKtiida 
Uiat tba ipirkt at tba daid ttiaD (Wd) la re-lofiatiu lEaaU ]n tlia 
eaab Tha noadlnm tbfb bmpa Into tbawat<r,aM afUr a lioiE 
QtnoEa op, Byliic that ha bai loaecEdail Ln sattlEfs poseaittoi of 
tba apLdt ol tba dfovDcd mao- Tbaj im tba mat ' tH t wu 
Hard la tbc txr^Bbaf lalO tba COfltB, wTllclt la than bbo^ t-n 'l 
tbrr p i TBMt iJ with tba borLik 

The jUit-ioatt-, or spirits of soidiore who lUrVO died 
in the w^bjs of t he Empire, itre recogninthte by their 
hurried end unintelUphle whispering The Afo- 
Ma-tkitmt Ma-di^jn, Aro-Hti, or phantoms 
which mlbleid people in the nighty form a ring ud 
turn ronnd bboat the trerelJer, or talk in front of 
him Until, itrock by iUniiioii ami exhoosted with 


following the phAatomH, bn falls in some loncJy 
spot to which he bos been lured. A mogi^ cere- 
mnny la neonsary to bring beck life or rewon to 
the victims of three tTeacherottbphjLntonis. 

The Afa trCidHt, or aoule of beneaded peisans, ale 
: the CAUM of whiilwind-i. The Annainre« scaiu 
three demons away by calling out ‘ Chem ! Chum ] * 
T'l behead you'Ji. 

Thg J/n fAdn-o^n^, of Eonls of those who have 
I hanged tbeniseives, tiy to entice to anoLher attempt 
I at suicide Lhose who have beau saved when at tempt- 
I ing to hang tbemselTea. For Lhose the ehimu ia 
I brekcii by cutting the ftrmg, not W unddin^ it, 

I If thii^ precaution has been omitted, tlm danger 
! may fitul be obviated by a ceremony in 'wMch a 
jlfa is represcuted with a rope in hii 

hsnd. They hum tula llLtin flgnre, and then the 
luM af iho hanged man is cut in piocea. 

The f7on>Aoa, the iodIs of thme who have wrished 
in hreSf glide nnd^ the roofs in the form of blniih 
■moke on the anniversary of the day of their death,, 
or at fixed timee, and cause spontueoua fires very 
difficult to extinguish. 

The ‘Ooiwdc, or vexations f|ilrita> are especii^y 
foud of tormentiag yuaug childreu, in whom they 
cause frights^ conii'^eiana, head enrpticna, etc. 
Twelve In number, tliey each role on liour of the 
day. jVh oflering of twelve rod lurndkcrehialB^ 
twelro mirrtini, aad ta'elve fani^ while the mother 
and the child are under a bamboo frame, w^ardi ofi 
their evil infinonce, Amnlet'i, eoch aa tigera' daws, 
vnltnrre' vertubre.^ or a tigei^a sknlh hong above 
the children's cradles, drive away the t^oa-adc. 

The Af6c-chAn dwell in trues, and contLqne to live 
iu them evou wheu their dwelling-place baa been 
cut down and uMd as matarial Tor building boneev 
Tbise demons, lying down on people wlum osluep^ 
give them nightniare. 

It is well to beware also of the Afu-dufi, gigutle 
^enta of bufiiklcre smd elephants, and especisUy 
Uo Cd-Adn, or abandoned Huls, wlio, having died a 
violent death, retum to torment the living. They 
are appealed by oDerin^ of leaves of imitation gold 
or silver^ or ooimtetfclt hank-notea. The wondering 
SdnlB which have not hod burial take shelter by 
* millions and tens ol millions' In tlie shade of 
ahrubs and trees. At nighi they conie in crowds 
to attack people poaaing on thmr way, and they 
send miefc^une to thoBA who forget them, ^ 
loigu is their number and so ^ their lot, that 
smmi tompicfl of wood or plaited bamboo are 
erected for them, or small ftone altore, ■ometimea 
form^ by a stone at the fiiot of a tree. 

The indiridnaJ whoee bnslnrei ie ia danger tries to 
gain the favooroE tfaeso miserable souls bjf' oblations, 
which almost always conaiat of paper representA- 
Clnoa of hare of gold or silver,^ paper sLoes^ and 
rice. The rice ia scattered hroadcait bo the four 
gg nlinwT polnto, while the oFerer says: ' This is 
for the mUerable souls w^hn wander among the 
clouds, at the mercy of the winds, and whose 
bodies have rotted by the wayaide or under the 
water. l«t each sini^e groin of rice produce one 
huudred. fict each liundred produce ten thousand, 
and let the wondering souls be aatiafied.’ The 
Boala then hasten forward under the saperriaion of 
two spirita, one of which notifies them ^ riugiug 
a bflilg w^e the other^ sword Ln hond^ oeu to the 
just dtviAon of the rioe among the hougry souli. 

J . Animal.worship.—From their aucient onimat- 
t the -Ajmameac have retomed tome forma of 
worehip, os Well os a veneration boro of fuar, lor 
a rert^ number of anlcnole. The animal moot 
dreaded is T)np a title of respect oquivilent 

_ '^'J1w1}W(nM)tiE |w<nnE]cp(p9d4llIllCVCaHdUBKRWr. TIh 
IwF sr VflFw)i wctfba SOOti , «d I* warti IXSdtO 

iruica- Tb* bar of diver fiuii wrlalu ^ |T., sad ii 
^aiisLItt nJiK, 
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to *Sir Tiaer/ Thia !* 

Ahippe<l in nmnj place#, smi »peci*.l jnleatH or 
BW^Sers, the SmaU «toii« Lample*«e 

erected to him, provided with 
i^Se hacli «nd oo ihq top ot the other. ^ the 
tower one ft hu^a U^V h=roa in honocr o( the 
iplrit wlio IS the red patron of t^o A^o 

fSot of thtiidtar. a 

sentod, with hristling whiakem and aparkJj^ ci^. 
Sometitnm the temple has nothrag 

*^Th^e tn™ ^hTtoraSrtS 

d^ft> enter into coniKiaTHc*.tioii with the i^mM» 
wid in their mipb eiorcLw, enra, give advica tor 
the succesB of inch and mch a matMTi eto. 

This tiKtr, although bo groatij nsspwtod, w 
neccrtbolese, in pmctlcal life, 

Jjeenneaa; and the Anoamesc, whd^a^rly p^ 
wilnc it. from fear of Iwing dcroui^ hy .i^ ^ 
<Mirc^ to hcmoTir it and to ap^k of it 
moat reverential fear. Among them fear or horror 
« often eoepresaed hy ench wotoi^hoM ^ 
pp/f.' 'Tiger'a ghoiC!’ ‘€'^^p lot. Tha tiger ift 

™To^Mcntelbe nnreftwnahlencM of 
theyimftgine two khnla of tigera : 
on ^hnmiS Hesh, are alwnjni ^ ^ 

•tooghtot. and which men 
fluiTtho real tigaiif creature*! which are 
with ffupcmrittiral powens, have a horror of 
flSh. eoJitoda at ihe foot of the 

mountains. af h-aadlsr- 

Wh*«^ hat Oownt^ 

MvW'tr to BtemVw* of thi^F «t! tonUr^^. 

l«th i^fflosd™ «*!« hr Ha»^ II . 

They have a ve^ gteat rtgaid f ^ 

■ Sir Elephant/ who is oDoddered m strong w he « 
modest and for C?smfrdiw nft'rfc, * the water hollRio, 

B fahSous animal which 
bofoTB It. The peraon who holds a 
hnffalo in his hand can <™ * ‘^JT'"h^- . 

The dolphin (Cd nttVc» Cd w verj much 
eJpwiailr hy the popuhitio^ 

He la bellcs-od to eavo shipwrecked »ilora hy 
Srnins them on his back They al» 
the title of Om, ‘ Grandfather, My 
Veoerahle.' Tlicy make nse of a p^phresw to 
annoiiDoe hi* death, nr that he is 
recaLved the otTreiAl name of " Spirit with the jade 

tXa i4mi 1 hadVdf 1 dflCpiiiii WKWiiiii*^*^ IM, li ■■ ^ 

amd 1* t*llMl MtjcM lMl«* hfUlWI^rtikl |■l^CPtt^ 

"£rSl5J? 

'KS5u!StSW«>'>5*'““«* l«lSri|.jli“«*lpUn. 

;iS*s£i“«rsro, . S?" ” “- 

A.g rf, 'Sir Kat," li invoked holh by faimere, 
that U may not demur the nee which is being 
iSlJafiid ^ bmHotb. that he may not gnaw their 

^^e^S""^'s!Sl?Wonn.' is treated with the 
g^^lferenre durin* its breeding, in order to 


coaDtenct the great moruUity of ito specif To 
On# CAd, * Sir Slag.' the poa«uito offer JtwrlDc^ 

and b^Vf hiin not to devastate the fidda of rice 
wbich^y havo planted to a nowly-ctonjod wmer 
of a foreet, stoee normally the baa every 
riaht to rageJ^ this very place m ^ 11 

Vnff VhaTUf^ *Sir Boar' nr ‘Sir Wild Huffiilo. is 
implored to the same way to spare the harr wta. 

iSeTpente are the object of a wcjwhip equal to tho 
fear whieh they iDspixn. They ud the tigeri are 
the Kfcatanlmnl powere dreaded by tha AnnaniMC. 

Toni*rt I iwrprttto a iwd OdWli. thpj 

tbl HTpcati tbflT mtiMfc b# OM^hli r»t td W 
'knl^^noofl il WiSUld ilfcJ Lp* Mil JAUIWt iheirt* tfo ■Ifcii 
hJ5^ i unwait tjr tiw t*5t ttflr ^ h 

lalii*MF letfhvtwealdlaimwiliteif k™*« it. Pjtboorbe 
(flni ludmliaakal H vm ^pU»t«T. ^ 

Ctrwla cnUlswdi bkva In tbtir ehohUh s rtflov, 

iiimriflrm^'^^^ raidifi » p««» InvalMiibla to wcpenl 

b tl..! ■ynWl d 

ftortniFtlWt- Whet! WOed i» Uv« »***■’ = ***”, 

^w^tlpUta; If It hu Iwfliidrtert. ItIwew'iw 

IVS It tonTt Intel wmtar: If It li torpt. ftcoi it* tnyi^sp*! Mb* 

b baia s crowd ot jani^ !*eii|i«. The™ bMR ■ 

MttLna rid of It, tfl «tTe iDto w 

ErnU diRfWM*, ThtPf ji roasoo M* °5 

if iHtt laton iiereMili e«r. It crwi|ii lute li* Imln, miUtipli™ la 

tliB alrt cl Mdlar Ubff hittn™ 1 ^ 
muSf^r. Wt«i Skir fctajMkm s haaic. it M ■ *eiT h“ 


md iwwDow the l»T*r*ff* , mt^Hurn 

[XMAfd. tjw ialBk b ojwellMitwiiiwljr for ««tlmia w»d qnlaij 

to poll tbs threw *w hiln Ihmt *KW BOH. shcr pa tht 
bhtHI nMn'sbred ; thanb* awp ttCOTir. . 

cartmLn ttertaWrt. mvbntkl objicta. uiil w™ the aoniBt*, 
irretmeot, for tbOf mj 1- rtcepUdre of 

* touw U Will, Ihs mwTW 1* srnl t 

It li ogcupLi. and b« ciuateJ*™ ihr cptlrit* ** 

dWOlQlWLnS* i4jkS« of Wftod iwl mlltbt Iw^ ■„ 

A.'Dww jQllk tobff wat^^^ |ib4 ■flMi 

of tiir Kivw.' If- llarinff IhdF 
ndS» En tho ipiddl* fl! tho 

SSrSauiJ'oM^rttlao. II AniuuBiccWtd^dj^ir 
35,1J2S the reile ontbiww UrfrWkds 

Epii Itoiwl Mil on *SiF Wiad toliilp them- 

^a—iiLLZjJilM^l A# ■DlBMrfeAOaEL fcft « ffTW 



.. , 

„s’gsy”’isr.si!siT.ssi ».« 

c™a*r-,T ««i 



and in order to secure lumr revoa|^ - 

S Mr “«tUK 

S.'i! ^Po, *"-F 

Annnniffi>e. i* that of the fAdy pAi 

The most nnmernnsjW^ that 

^ hasddBtjl i. s faWc. 

the Stt"**"”- 
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vAter^/ who Imro no t«mple»^ imd w^lia^ 

wfaoD home, tAki9 their nllar and Lhe cuJt^ 

obj^jcta wilH them, Some of them ata Lhe cdLti- 
hnfuitB ill tenijulM erer.fced hjr iodiT^itole. Tlioy 
ijfl'lcLiile Iheire at eertAin aimiTenuiTie^, or when & 
|wreon ie Uoplotiog the intervention of ttio spirit 
of thcM tertiLiloa. 

Another of a hiuLcr order, the thdv^phdp 
or tA^y^diinff. pruetiEo on ly in thoir hotiiBs, fl Avin}|r 
A Vary nimtcruiu clientife, tfiey nro often, able t* 
huUd d:^c templd in which to offi ciate, and wfiich 
are tbalr o mti pr oc^icrty. They nre oAoiiitM hy Skd^y, 
or ' ^pidinut/ wliu Ac:tA aa a oiodinm between tne 
invoku apiilt and Lho botitioner ■ for hypnoUem, 
laai or felled, plays the chief rfrlo in Uioh oorc> 
monioA All these eoncoreni derive thoir power 
from cortaio good or evil epjrita, to whicli they 
have dodioated tliomiselvea, and which, after being 
nilwd, remain in direct commanication with them, 
poases^tng them ami spooking through their voicee. 
The flqircrcrs con not only (^►Jiiinaiid tlio opiriti^ 
bnt are also able to inlluemH tho normal order of 
DOQtLrrenccfl in nntoire^ They nuso the dead, cast 
lot*v praetLw s^IIh, ami aeod tclepatliEC auggMlIutu 
to i»ereonH aTiota they wiah to employ against 
othore. They can umtaetancoosly change the 
nature of beings and substances, transform a 
savoury dish Into tilth, or changu a do^ into a 
cock; tkiij can aend diseases^ defocta, or pairtH to 
whomsoever ihey choffw. 

They can also employ their ijower to do good, Tt 
is they who enra illneraes, exorciae people pqa- 
seosed and houses haimted by demons, enttae rain 
to foil or to caaae, and hnd unt treMurc^ Thuy 
do not all have on equal amonni of power, and 
when anyone ia annoyed by the spite of a aorcerer, 
the only thing to do is to set a more powerful 
sorcerer againHt him. 

The Boteeiers fLlLI maqufactnre lovfl philtrea and 
talUmans, for enenring anecees. in lore, from the 
bodies {which are diflicuJt to get} of two seq»en.t« 
that have died while fighfiEiu with each other, 
and one of which has Iwen half ow-allowed by the 
other. To ochicire tlie some end the ordinary 
people Tiiake use of leaa compllcatod charms, which 
coTwiift in Rcorching in a pan the whole or part of 
a jeannent belenglng to the peT»n hy whom they 
vrish to be lO'Ved. 

Sftns Kn^jrnrTu ATV npiitF ttKll ilKi«a wbo ptrlisnc Ibf I t 
vptlu bv tfw BM ol lubt^tlcf (ttfrdxirn^iX Tbsy thtuMms 
an xAllxd liUiMwaf, isd ldv> rrII In LbUiw '"■i^rr 
[Dq«w, iHiMirtfv l^|||^e^3T b>md. McreUy imhlnte thif 
tabeKblrt lb Lbijj -Rwtin or Hub bptiB, or In sous IstdAieU 
plStKr. ud. t*W31 fO sad ClHnu tbt OIH dUrt ihtf DiOkI mt thi 
Sfvpninlod hour, WTiUn uprwtliw % Uh? node incaataUMib 
«irr ilj tntennLwIlvr tbrcin^ dfilKn toh* WBOWllJ^iMhed uhI 
ottibtbpurst whiriiilt b l« tiAo Uicd, Bithar dliactiv 

or Djf uuo of B tMc4 nrmti, whrt Iq Bioat cata knm oolMne 
qli^t tha T»rt mhtdi tiif jc uo niaWoff hha tiisjr, thaj- onflosTour 
to brinjf tet tHurt psittp]* of Lnta coplaot inlh tbc -etieiiiT 
wham tbrj- irlih to huni. The letter Is liuiDedkEo^ ■I.mfc br 
(Umam, lAd uuj die tnUrw Iw lupfiMM to rH cIh better oi tE« 
of nulre i Qw helml pf Cho ripq qoC « ths kofth Of 

desthi 0<dy Knotbrr ■OKenr' olo can hlm- 
A ]»|S<i1aiT tapmUilan rklstf that tbw SA nOt 

lb oaly peinsj* who tluvsten ih® psfeiy of tJw fMiik; thu 

lOeiv BIT Ib EXktmDE Bjqie UraUlH al fnarwlnp^ pols^ra, 

who, an rasious iHvtexti:, slip IjiIo tteir hoTistP saiI |ioI«qh tbsJr 
pmrliiiiiu, OikeIbI]];' the nifr. TbSH finHBi fiolsOD fr«B 
lUkl pietyt Itmast m of Ehetr uncufore |:nisamd uuistndr, 
Ilii [innefi4«iite uru^ ImllAt^ Um St kut DEwe a vmr, tp 
inCif r his spIrlL 1 1 tbej did soL RiAcetd, (her wwld here to 
wrinoe one of their wn ktn, Thst la tlv rtesoB why, when 
Owdr odktu pnotfoes fasrs achkmd lha sUshtesL n>« 4 ^ they 
«ip thein «M so Hwev, bertiw Unw perfonnsd thrir datr- Oq. 
Aowuat oE this Seer, lhe Anaiaisee tkks ^nat me Ibst iCreiinn 
do not pst Dear the limlly prorUoas, upecUty Uw wbeie 
they kesep the wptBr. 

6, Fortuse-tdlin^.—The Annamesn hive alMj 
fortune-tellcra who are ncarlj always 

hJia^t, and rather poorly remunerated. They caat 
nativities bjf means of copper coins, whose position, i 
heads O'r tails, dtrLcrminea the predictioiu 
In the temples the divinii^ logs and roda may he I 


interrelated. The logs are two pioceBof htcjnered 
Wood, Hke catyledon.'s which i^td an aJKrmatire 
answer when i»th fall on th« same aide, and a 
nenalive LT the other way. 

The rcHht, about thirty in number, have figures 
in Chlaeee characters^ wfticli^ on being referred to a 
horoKupe, give the reply of destiny, Other oraclD 
books ore read by means of woodpo dice. 

The Amiameee practise eheirumoncy, physiog' 
nomy, and phrenology* fjcvcral fortane^tellers, 
iiiAt<^ of e uftin i ni ng^ the honct of the ijncrlet^ 
Dhtaiu thidr prognoetirattioni? from a cock’s at 
hen^sfout. OLbers tell fortunes from tho lines of 
the hand, tho Lines of the foce^ and the protoher^ 
Alices of the bead afl at unco. 

7* Snperutitioai.—Is it nccrasary to add that tlii;; 
Annameae believe in signs and omens I Tha follow* 
ing is a list of the most cumiuou supemtitiorni: 

Thor njQKt begrfn tfas ^fau- wEUi. s IcuAt trumUJqa U ibqy 
wont t4 btaks idin of Bi]£bB (7 Lt In luck. 1L Is lor Mils irwe IhsE 
dudoff e4h Elnt dftjs at tbs yssr tliAtibqpcn hEJ chtsp bi otdrf 
to kIJ Diuch, Bl]d Lbdl e^si^Ih d, RSTUBT bU thr Vrar, 

On thq Qtiivr tnnd, tn^ si] sAut Ih^r dogn qntil niMdsy oa 
Um flnc ol tbs yesc. lb trmor IC B^nlrl BHlfiS Of tIbIIac]. bf 
peo^ bdufliis had iKfc. 

Ifsctf Off Ml m WfUllSb is A slffll Hi kllnn^ 

IkcdOR A pn^-Eiuili wpnwn hu ttu mum ^gblSirAOQA, If they 
hBHna imiqB OCt (in budsiM, IL ll wbs, Alter VDCb All Crfiden, to rd 
Iwk to t]» OCLiBe:. 

A LrerlcAilun win mtcn A hlNUA whm tlHTS is SCI Inrsal 
kw iOmi ■ uuMith btd, is fbOciAVd br nEsoiffeiEDr far three 

DMAllis bihI Csq 'dayi (pilcWT be WAlds It Off by EjgmiuR' A boCid^ 

Id] of iaII ImnbedbKeJy al hii rrium Iwanri, 
pvtity SOD vb(H<< EsIlHr hss dlsd ■ vkdiue desili b ttarsstHved 
Wjtb Uh tsm EAte If be decs mt AppnAs the ivft i(.i[rjls. 

tf 1 pecMHi irbb Ipj wnk 9jm snEan • n»ai wEi^ # bioibsDd 
sbd wffe An fTtiVt be becctnes EwtslEy bGcd, 

Tlis vkiE of A luip liurqlnf wsU mesns mxk abd piqmiitv. 
tr ll Rirk blsckensd siul BputUn, bsttw of Udwet. 

Numefous n snqi7qn« a bsd cropbi tiw vyr, oom* 

log I JliAlnns 

A etnrlni; life tbrsbs d^s«nl |q lbs hoaei 
'to wklk on vper with writJuR' oti 14 !■ In Itaetl a utrieui ibeda 
If t hwi Are utittbodlsb. fihiLq, cr Anlv-ysityst] cbAwt/tiri 
writtecL Ab IE, Bilslbrtnne wUl HftsJaly ndLov'; and If It Is s 
ptrrwit woman that eetDenlta Uir fsqk, ths wUt inlmjTy. 

A Isinp Uut jrpoM oat, n bmhm run, sal ybii nr women leek* 
fbf Into A gwntllng-liiraM wUbEiui pkyb^, erv omsui ef (w Eur 
Elbe benlier. 

Whso yvnuif people o( eltbfr sex whe Iibti wt uriTsd At thg 
Sfiv Hif puJwTty tmeh ths (inlbnned EJnwsn or frtilES of enADca 
«r bsnuiA Ln^ liKy cauw them E« tsJL '.~~b 

When tnen penkt Ln yfiMtiv no rmlt, it Ii Afeamir, Jn 
orrler to obtain it, te throsten, qq the ftfth day of ths Bftli 
u cut Uieni dCwn, Bwny yesc Kmie ruts srs mode 
with a hsUlKiE !in the maii|fe trees te pmooda Ib^ la produce 
fTnit. 

A iociut Biiim; ivr, A (aniiif enw, sbd: a othMim rnw, u« 
Afl si|TH of nun. 

A buOAk coadne IqtO A hoQse, A blfU HylnR nmnid sLoqt It 
Aod A epi^rat the endcf i thEesd,. are imsijne of mkkrtiLnei. 

A Bin kspbif lorn A tH?Al liiinilaes a bsd oitrh, ubkH ft li 
EtiiiiiEdlatBl'y ecC !□ tm» sad flirnnn fasdi Duleklr Into the 

AAter. 

iUiliW for the parpitiei Uh of Uis deraoEif, 

mMSM UHlr siver. 

Til* cry of tn* M4ek bird (CVn^'rAfiui wnimii heiid in 

tlv &SI:. rontelli a vklt ; |q tb* West, newi. ^ 

Thi cries of (Bcfco, 'TokkbJ tokktl:'A& odd qranber of 
tibHM on of ijood (Uiieq; m rm mimbar, of bad asicn. 

ni* cry cl ths uiuk-rst CoroteUi a rlilt tiul wnLliw af u,b 
E aDovrbu; diy. 

The pfOiklqjiod wUnlnr of -dO^ i^TviOBl l OAlBiqtty, 

The omwfns of a ooci At EiutMs)' riH m Ecar ih,i Mm 
dM^teis of tn* houK lidU bownniL 
T^ CT)' of blffai-MiUi unouDoes Ulo^ w d«Eh 
Ih* glTAtlEw or ensekibf OE jfiA nlmit e ebjqcfai foietfllf lirir 
IE It tas CMiBq tbiicTAtkJ, Et mevis tbst It I* Eiriw to 
If it h A Ufr, It rnSAM tllAL II la lO IwriTC inuhejr, 

po aot Open A wfo durftw tbs d^i- for qE aEtra^tani 
tJ'wwA Ik npt -Bpeb It ra the bin diy at ths yesr, ae Lhe Bn^ 
“SJ 'Jvyi iM the nCTt jeir. It h a klEn ol expense. 

..2_ L *. Sh k dresa, 14 is a Hm that om wUI 

BHm. bars to be USqd. Wheui It shfllis iMjlMt Lhe Wall, ll mOAnl 
iJiiAt A£1 eXJKTiUon Is nesj. 

Duns iiiBks demtfl th* Sfnpmcfa cl the eutioy. Onus 
bekdes, rev&KkdSAbstnfletMfowod wtthaPOEl^ofUfa Th* 
Aboamott HiBatima think \a, sed rIts rWa> mwItidnKi. 

B. Diuaa«.—It Is quite natural that, in a 
wuntry where diMas<!B are ottppoMd to resait 
nom the malevolence of a spirit or the vengsBJic« 
of n soTc^r, the tiopulu medicine ahoald consiAi 
of empirical mmedJa and magical perfoimances. 
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Tlie doctor and this Borccrer rttenii the iiurjUU m 
turn, and, k ia qqI> the fgtinor that i» mofit lut«nw 
ig Tlie [wjople trv to prevent miBfortnni* and Ua 
TiMtotlcmi l*y amnleta Mil wcriBces to the 
If thofiO piicciLnlioiii failp thej' hftTe recon p»o to the 
doctor tand tlioy do not pay liLuii nnlow bo 
in curipi; the patti^l>; and in j^re i^mh tuey 
nmlv nlwftTft call in the aorcewr uiitenJiL 
Tlie two moat tomhlodiwasea that the Annwu^ 
baTO to do with are cAofattn and Quito 

fliwcifil talismans am needed af^amat the demtni di 
ckialem, ilirrte which «rvo in otiilni^ 
boinff inaumoiont. The frifjlitfol rapidity of the 
disew doe* not allow of lenytby tbenapeuti^. 

SraalliWK,^ which b oven inora frequent, m per¬ 
haps (Inaded »tA\l more, U i* never spoken oi 
except in pmphra-'^es, aiid Ita ticwtul^ Tewlvc the 
TuverentiftT deBi^ation of ■ Ongn j5inall|K>:x la 
attributed to evil apirit*, and eapwmily to toe 
Bonls of perBona who have already died of 
POI iCim isa rfdwj. The lattor are mapoiMible for 
Si tW flerioufi ciuea. The mild «ia« are due to 
OTHlnj^tUintioii. Whenever a alck oenson la attMked 
by sm^lpox, he b iiolated* not msm fear of »n- 
tiion, hut from few of tlie Cfvd spuit* wh ch 
have taken posaoMiou of the invdid. hemrtliO’ 
less, oftiiecially if a cliild la tJie ^clim, thu family 
never leave him aloiiet ami they 
with a not to prevent tha approach of the C™ hut 

^*^Whtn the diseasH takes a eeriuoa torn, many 
of tbo physician 3 nlondon their patieute, not ^ 
much, to avoid attempling ^ im™.h^ 

task* asto he safe from tho anj^er of the Van mn 
ddu In fact, ono of their jiroverbs says t ' If you 
cam iniall|«Ml. U wUl have ito wvcni,m; if pn 
cure phthisb, it ' 

bcUoved that the children of doctors die from tlie 
«jial]poi from which their father has wtyed othera 
Durinc timab of «].iidcmic, if a family hv alrt^y 
lost a clSld from smallpox, tiiey o» afraid that he 
will enmeaud Lake away hi* surviving brother* and 
aisters, and thEy sacrifice at hb crave to prevent 
him from leavtuK it. Amulets and witohcraft are 

the only enrea for smallpox, * .u u_j 

Iht iffuriifw irainlfi 'b*H*' *d to intnW IfHIftphpmUid 

In orfiw tlii.1 UMi BTiboiBitonp raw 
OiKi purtalor, and tc lavmjr tb* liuliMT (^ah™ 
utiotil (»tl ■hridttjl* ami CTSti, Oo thf 
SrtiraiiiiatlQn bM ast In,!» sat* IWi with wait* In t* 
lirin'S^peeiliW-ofl P™«“- it 

lUT tl WlM ejsanp! rat» * HMlltitwi* tjT it Ut 

XW,SSKS%ii»,> -<*- «rrzs',‘ 

whHi CWvaJfflDcnt. bf PutM. amW mlkllltf hairfMfad M boM 

whtn wiiMUiiei (<w anv otlwr rpldBinW Ij rHjhjCi' 
arerrbi^ to «« «ot 4 huJvficmi ‘pvdl* 

litv ike r*l»rlc luma 0< ^ primarF^ cn ow Cl **1 

pW iKfifc?*, »t Im Iw^tiinbiis el tJw- Mi Biiiim, wluiL 

iht daatii'nta M bJeh^ tbay manoictuii ^ btyr jiaptr Anna 
rvjflndentiDu tivo licophi "bora Lbcy totowj^ indtom 
IfaHii En Uh ’■iUpini ViLUTa. Tb* ng-rrifty taceiri^ 
tiH (TflapiHliHire iplarasd ta Uttl* faimboal*, wbfcb Ibsj nral 
off At Tba edc* ot tlki water, 

n. Birth-—T lie ,.toiLdJMeK, who aro a very pTOhric 
Tfl^, am anaions to have niLueroua |ifti»tenty. 
They try alwvn aU to avoid iiuJM»mapeji, ntifl, 
burn childTen. and infant mortalitv. to their eyeo 
still bom or prBinaturtlj’ bom children am aptwial 
xolribi til short suectaMve incanintiona* dcnolcd by 
tiiB name of Can /da V enteiinp life ). The mother 
of a Coi* Wn b couridemd ccnlasioua. yonuEj 
wciiajRa would accept a betel [wllct from bor. 

They even avoid speaking about her, 

Sacesadve rnbcnmaKM are halleved to ho re in- 
eamation* of the same »pint. In order to h^t Tid 
of this evil iofinenw, when a womnn who h» hail 
one or luort mbcarriai^e^ b abont t^« W confiaod 

ft young dog i* killed and cut Ul throe 


pieces^ w'hich am buried undor the woman » bed t 
and with the iJoDit of the dog amnlsts am traced, 
which are taken to tho future moiher. 

The evil sntrit which pmMdes at these prmmatom 
deaths b nailed .tfj cm vwmA, + the mother of nlior- 
tiona' It i* repmsenunl in ttie form of a weman 
in white, sitting in u tree, w here she riwks hof 

children. , , * .t. 

To drive away thb demon from tlie body of ine 
pregnant wOPian, fchoV exorci2o it. For this par- 
poM thL’f make two small figures rHpmwentrng a 
mother with a child in her arma, and bum them, 
after tlie M-ro<irer han adjured tho ori! ^pitit with 
threat* no longer to tonueut the family w Inch is 
ttcrforming the eiuri 2 i>m. _^ 

* Wbwa a wirima in priwhaat, 

dctevmlEiknK toEartband tb* am cT dw ww" ^ 

tJw Wtunmn! BDil ibr itima Hi wtIJ. U Mw ItUilS Ul Um lell, 
m. boj Will tm bflra; U tc til* rijjhl, m pti, ^ 

M Uii liM P( bar oynflnBmrut 
modsl divi nst pJinl food, «h! a Si* (adni Wp) Is hm 

dflmat, tlwj thv toaivs foddiaiM of blrtb siw oww 

B a ■■ j_a_A 

U thl paitirriartl wcfnan Is tci dM|rtr, thl tPitb^ 
hlmKU £d Mil;—la to* cbW ta to bo™. ^ 

the Wrth ibo jmjdi njctlicr k i—inbied uinto Ibol by IJn* uuirtrs 
wbu hit l—n altalwIlBS b*r. alnl wan fUCidjatlwn pad wubbtsi 

of tba uibUIIc*] cffld d»t U cHm to tlvi 
tii—eniptL Jt is, pcebcddeg to tb* Ashmiusp, p powirtul Wwl- 
ol cWWrJ- -nwp Ibsy llx UW IwaWhttlM pi- 
r*£nats—rtwfora llMtlHW- nhahsadSMOMS,M Eto 
whbiai li iifc5«l a Hftitod oppj, lb* burpbts lAla lunuid 

Lb* iiHkls^fc Jwj, wp«ria tho outiiilslw a 1^ 

paort fKM UK ra« stoi ii 

—mvn wlio« bats Iw iUghmll or (olbiwoii by 

pocldtntP, s^ who TnjBkt hrinjr W lortuuiOr * u- 

Thirty day* after the hirlh, dnnnp winch, thn 
mother tocn ifloiato^h bolcnii^itig 

to her are burnt. ja- 

VarionB ceremonies then Lake ptiicc, with oflTer- 
inuB of fowls, bAuanae, ricu, eto. to tJiunk the 
c^deiiitew of birth, and idtorwonls to give llucnt 
specfth to the chdd. They lake spechd not to 


nronouncenny w,,,,*,,.,- 

of iilnewe*, among other* of thrush, for fear of 
(riviiiK it to the child. They al» avoid fping 
wything in the homio. That would puse hiiFteiB 
on the mother and the newly-bwm child. 

A* it is not quite euKtomap^ to enter the rnom 
where thu molhor and the child arc IjTng, each 
member of the family, in order that the child may 
ifiA.tac his iicp Anrt not etj on tcijinc litaj* 

dips a port of hi* coat iu a littiewfttor, which is 

given to the child In'drink. , j, ,il 

To^YaTda tlie end of the first monlli nftor the 
birth, they BocrlllM to iha birth-geddeMw aj^i 
civa the child a iHuno. A" *» jKisHihli^hii 
nnm* mnst ncver IIUTH bclmiged to any member o 
the fftthci’a or tlie mothers faintly. The nco that 
i* olTered on Uiis occa*ion is tin^ lu to c ceJou^ -. 
white, black, red* blue, and yelhiw% of iht> 

iovit^ LTieala prasonta a gift to the child. 

'fhe cliild iHnt amcVa the milk of a p^iuit 
n Oman wou dies (of incuciibenc atrophy), 
that milk i* snpiKHed not to havo rnactowi it» 

^tiTSpewd that, on awak^lng in the 
a person's Uto i» venomoup, though it ^ w 

until it eries. ai*;k]y and diffknJt Lo 

)\b«i ■ which are 

bring np, to l*m^he to^^p 

onncuting t, the pa^ P™J^ «r«rer, or 

^ wSTu' tocn receive# imolhaf 

to the IJuddbirt l^*e-, if It were a 

name and i* to it* parents, a* H it wultl a 

!■ “'f ‘ 

to Uie tirtb-godJetow t»ksa place^ Then they 


orda of evil omen, ns, e.j., si«nking 
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»pr«aji out utd t«o1d bbfoJns tlic chilij, 

T ram hill choi« thej infer hU faiure A^ttiitideiiL 

H‘blU k rlliM Ink Ibka k. yttx (dd *rt**k*tl ttmj jmT| Lq 

* CiltA ti ' {' liOfl Vi4 Skb [ ^ Ilw «I 4 M 177 b rklHdi whBD b« 
ffttam, or wIhd stutk En hk iJMti. 

k. nAild Id mbhKl [□ likinii|[h, tbvr FUdi OD bb fonbwl 

tb* dud: nt k bpul-lkki bittoa ofl br tu twlii. 

Whu ft THUif iJiUd L» taJuju ftfttftT ^ kjauziidj^ tbu 4 

ktrfiike dr k ou* lOo bb lopdtwl wf M ft dftdCT froiil bftU^u 
ftft tbftt Ibt iptrit of tbd hOfttUl Ulf ^Led biin tnini Uh OVU 
kplHil durtli|[ Tbk fotimar. 

Wluia ibof wno( Iftbi k ehUd midjir ftBTim r«uf of knj 
oa ft j«ini«r, tl»7 itkk ft little tnk cm hlk bead ia tic^ ttiin 
be Inkjr tmt- tqjmt hla pftmCki 


ID. Marria,^—Marriii^e doea not admit: vf mj 
manj oib^ciu rit^. Dm wLeo a maxTiBgc luw - 
bees umng^ and prcsentatixchuagiad, tha tm^^cd 
Dcntple conuier theDiMlr«9 aa siarrled; and if bna 
of them ftr-eze todU, the other waold wear mouniis^. 

Mi^condnet of l^e girl befero her luuimsB u 
ukrictly forLiddoa. In tiaa of ptocpancTj she U 
cotiii^)e1lod to hmuc her iMsdutet. If hu tiE^oa hia 
EsUt, he ii KUined imtU the tdrth of the child. 

offielftl proof by biood then t&kea p1a,c«^ which 
la colled iftieh mga. They link one of the utfiut’e 
Gngeift with qdc of the etuipecEod per^on^e^ meke 
4 w^t Ludaion in each, and catch the blood in n 
vesa^ If the two klnda of blood form two k^pKrate 
clotti, the hoonsed fe declared innocent; if they 
mill he i* goilty, and reccivoa pronlahmoot. 

If. Death-—PaneTsU arema complicated aa they 
ate lon^f and ejtpeiiMve; That la why certain 
famillea am not able te celebrate them untD five or 
iix moDtlia after the death, mud are obliged Lo 
inter choir dead proviaioiiallyk 

The funeral ritea inclndc the patting on of 
smnrmD^ ganncnts and tbe begmaing of the 
lamoDtationa. At tbe head of the fimeiaj pro- 
ceaainn which GondueU the dead mfin to faia laat 
re&tlng.place wrnlka the bonxe; next coma men 
bearing white fttnsamcrBj, on which are inocrlbod 
the virtue and the name of the deceased ; next, 
nnder the abode of a lar^ tmibrdhi^ the heariH 
of the Boal, a email win^Dg-eheet which 15 oup- 
poaed to Dontain the aoul, i>iimqciinca replaced by 
ihe tablet of thedaccaaed ; then, in grand fnnerale, 
a puppet, dreaaed in henutiful clothfti, teprefioniinE 
the dectaaed ; and laat pf all the heatw^ foMowed 
hj the family and fhcnde. AJI aloog the road they 
throw gold and lUcar papera repreeeutiDg money, 
to attmet the atteotian of the evU epirita and 
Meure an nnintemptci! passage. The cofhn, after 
being lowered into the ia not covered with 

earth tintil che Borceter ba» ascertained, menne 
of a coj upasa, the beat orientation for it. Alcngth y 
and pompoui Bknifice. which only the rich can 
atford,, terminatea the ceremony* 

Freeh eacriflcea take place after scTen weeks, 
then after a hondrcd days* one year, Lwu ream, 
and twenty-seren monthi niter the death. About 
three yean after the death, the eorpsei Is exhumed 
in order that ita bonee may be CDctosed in the 
rtguiu tomb^ after which there U an anniverfiiury 
MUrrificn—a ceremyny in which th^ hum a copy 
of the imperial diploma confeiri^ a poothameiiB 
tidSj. and a new ectemony, of B^dhlst origin^ 
called the great f»t or dellvonnoa of the aouJa;, 
which will obtain for the deceased the rcmisidoD of 
all his sina. The iKcriSoe coadades with offe ring s 
to the wandering and hungry cieolft. 


LmaftTtrfea —A. Lwi4», mu 1b it Iw npfci^ 

nipEiai wpoUM Au AJUftOkllM' Ib rikcAjedlfiw Jtahhhpm : 
JSxvntMU ft Hftovnamanoti, rL. LB&C. t47.44f, riL, 18BI, 
137-1 U, t«L. 1391, jai-riD, idT., ISEO, xv., IBWk SSCkDU, 

kfid ‘Owbtkkt JHudftk ftooftmilB^' lu., }S$|, 97-311, xA, 

1S5, lao-m, TBW-. 1S8S. ass-iii nfit, iS(i 6 , ss-mv m., mt, 

IdC-IW, xiA* lifse; ; L. CftdUr^ ' t«k pierm dt 

fkiftifi!' in AkhiCift Ar AwhIh f ffxtrmi-UrfiHU, U.* 

uu«. ^ CbpEtuBkk pepdMm d* h mid# du Kn»aiHQ V 

333<-3Se; kiMl' Ptiikikppfllik populkire kDRftoijCt' La vtalAnipar, 
A1M7 ,1 Id IT., UL 1[K», Silt If., ktCL; Gi Diimoatlvr, La tfmiUi 
(i (kt tnilitumi pOjniiffirn fia JnadiH.Lri'f, I'kih, 1339^ Ltf 


tjFmMa, hi rwWlmw <4 (a mumnr 9h mfCt cAis lu Xasn. 
DiKkf, 1B&]I. Lt rftUtJ Aa J tMamiiiA, UftDci, 

ISm <i9 plkCmt ui4 ' eiltfdft d'ttbiKivnEhIft nll^MU* knua. 
mltk: kDcrelljuik ct dlviafttLiia ‘ la Aeta sa rl* amgtt 4 inorr. 

E. Ltt», 

L* fuft fAniutn, l£fl7: A-t B Soovlgaeti,' 

tahklnidka' Ln J^^knll^ iCnlMtnulB, 211^31, Hkiu;^ Infl ; P, 
Ghu, Pivt^elDgit iit ptvpU Fftili, um; ^ DSa^ucc 

La JHHU, dMilluiUI, PkTm, ISOlt; IM 

TE)^. ‘ CJw Vsnim tHvniuiJtft do oonU di C^Ddrfltfta ‘ in JhA 
dk fBoeiiJrattf. i'SA.-Or^ tIL iWr, 

Aktqlse Casaton', 

AtJNlHIl_AT[ON*—It Hkjt beau a matter of 
dispute whether onylhlng once brought into exi!>L* 
en(M can evur be utterly annihilated t and fmther, 
that piMaibiljty being conceded* whether thia fate 
in in atoie for the souls of the imMnitont wicked. 
Of theae gnegtiumi the first la parely LheoreLic and 
aoidjQmic* appeaJingnDly to the interect of the few; 
the Decond, like othEi eachatoilDgical prohlems^ has 
be«n keenly ftnH widely dobato£ It U a Temaik- 
able example of the divergence Lu point of view 
' between East and Wcat, tliat the destiny which in 
the one hemisphere haa been pro^KumuEd » the 
ftnal reward of rirtue should in the ether be 
rcp.rded aa the extremest penalty of olztiiiate 
wickedneae. Where the theory of _ onnihilatian 
hoa found favour with ChrifiEian helieverv, its ae- 
tiEptanen Kftjt usual [y been due rather to a recoil 
frum thu thought of thq otema] duratlpn of future 
punifihtnent, than to the iniluenco of tha positive 
|>hiJ[»Qphical and theolo^cal axgumEnhs which cam 
be urgM on its behalf. Distracted between an 
equal reluctance to accept the etemity of hidi or 
to admit the untvenaJ ealration of all men, some 
tMokcris have found a way out of thcLr dilUculty 
hy quutioning the truth oi the excluiive alterna¬ 
tive between eternal blessedness and eternal woo 
hereafter- Thua they have been led to examine a 
tl^d pocsihUityi yix.. the complete extinctian of tlia 
wickeA The diHnjsdoq of the probleis belongs to 
that region of thought whEtn both phUusophy aud 
theology hate a claun to 1» heard. Whether the 
aatum of the soul ia such that tho cessation of it^ 
existence is concclvahlor is a question whiEh cannot 
he argued except upon a basis of philosophical priu* 
ciyles j what may he the bearing of the Lcacliing 
of the Dihlfl and of tha coaimonlyTeoeiTed tnditiun 
of tha Chureh upon the ^tolnt can be determinod 
only by axcgeaie and by study of the history of 
dogma. 

I, The question stated.—Obviously, the oontro- 
verxy concerning annihUatien, io uadcntood, arises 
only among thoae who are at least ajorr^ as to the 
fact of Sdrvlra] after death. 11 U legitimate, there¬ 
fore, at tha (Hitsat to dismiss from oonddEUation 
those theories which lepreaent death ae hoing ei 
necessity the end of individnal being. VVa are nat 
here eoncamed to rebut thn qpimona of the niaLeri- 
allst, who holds life to be a fnnetion of matter* or 
of the pantheLHt, for whom death is the inument of 
the re - abaorjitlon of the individual life into the 
common fund of existencA. Subsequent* however* 
U) a^rcanient as to survival after death oomos a 
purting O'! the ways, according as men accept or re- 
j«t tlio vibw that the life so prolonged ia daaUned to 
continuo for ever. That it must ao conbinuB Li 
the opinion of belie vers In the natural immortality 
of the soul. Not must these who hold this view be 
aceu-^ed of making on extravagant c laim en lUihnIf 
of huDian natitTE* an tho'Ugh they maintaiDed the 
HonI'ji lQde|>end(mt and absolute immortality. Ad- 
tniuing that the life of the soul* though prolonged 
to induity* must alwaya rest upon tlie snstainuig 
^wer of Giod* they cente^ tliat this n^liun or 
dEpeudence in ontside the bounds of time, and 
ereriabtlng. By the annihilationlst, on the uthET 
hand* tJm ophnou of tbe ooui'^s naluial Lmmor* 
talfty, even in this restricted and Ingitimate seuss, 
ia cxirnddored a dangerous error* the root out nf 
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vhich bu grovD a fako esQlifitalDi^- Id 
of ih» conception of nn imioortil !ifc belongtnn 
casentinlly and inaliooiibij to tbo aonln b* wanlu 
■ubstilnte tbnt of w] eiialonc* DKturally d«tined 
to flxtinctbsD^ u«pt under cnrtaiB ■petlhed cot^- 
tioiQA^ Upon this denial of the float’* Ditnnl ira.' 
niortaliiylio be^ hia tbecryi thoajfh profess- 
insf n Ksitive crend and ready tu »va m ancotijit 
of it, he Joatly oluma that, lo^wlJr. the oniu 
hnniii a* to inimoTtiJitj He* rather with thoM who 
nilqiiii tkati wIUi lumfiBlf who denies that doctrine 
^ The utnriU immortali^ of the soul called in 
quertioo.— This is nut the place in which to stale 
at any length ot with any pompleteaesfa the atjm- 
meat for lEe imniarUUity of the »al. It he 
•mthoienl if wo so fax indicate the ^imds of behei 
Fiato render int^lieildo the ohjecLLons which have 
been urged on ths other Eide<. Undoubtedly, the 
strouifeit force working in faT<M^ of a ^iener*J 
ooceptance of the belief m natnml imninitahty has 
been the domiuuit inflnence of Flatonisin in the 
earlier stagei of the development of Chrution doc- 
Iriae. ‘^uur CTwds,' it has been Mid, ‘are Lbo 
fonnuln of idctarioiM Platonism^'* And thon^ 
that statemsnL may eland in need of someqaalio- 
cation, yet it ie true in the main of the wief in 
immarulily. The coneJuskn of the hne 

hecomE thu accepted tenet of the Church. More- 
over, it is refnarlmble how cotuparatlvely iiwipiil- 
cant are the additions wbith havo bMn mode lo 
Plato’* argument since i t waa first coDstruclod hy 
hb geniua. In the itaME* cnmaioiUy nrgrsJ to-day 
for belief in immortality we may rwognite the mam 
features of hie woof, if only doe aUowanoe be made 
for the translation of hie tbopuht from the modeflof 
anchnit GrwtiB to those of the p^nt a^ Hi* 
argument, it will be remembered, is [hreefuliL 
It tnsfiM with lEHljtEDce ns dw hot Uwt ia Mdirt thm 
sn oo itacltidrfy a«w btjiimJiisB, Mt u sltaroulflJi Owm on* 
nsC^ I* Ihwpwlts. ** ft™ BWtkn to nx sth) (r^ to 
iBsthiiu StSSeTln th* lanorj trt Ih* woJ, Etta ud dwlh ^ 
Ulus nUtsd Ip hmia lanther h Altwaatioiia Ui" 

UTved. OiUiot jigvQilr E" a itflis st apn^iUtflnce. SpcQ ni^ , 
tat Hiirf iMwrfty lor ths reCopiKlftB ol tcatb U imtitparri "ttb 

immSlT, UlJ Is traqtht lor»M Sfl pftial C( htT prs-flIwteBM 
Man uctam with ths body. Hsm n»r be Inltfrsil bfr to- 
txlAciuJs after th« dliwihitbm of that unlxm by tkaUL 
TlitriUT, the UaiUp bI U™ «til with the kOn* cl whJdi aho ■ 
£A«BiHnt, awl het (dwrtttiwttoii wirih Wn Ct die, rsirfrr 
ibartCon h w gi wch iJjCt Lht ihcuftit at 

■Km awTillirkirirtn. 

The three lines of Plnto’a hTgunienti supply us 
with a fituMtH r-atifln orLder which the modem plw 
for immortality may be amuiged, Pa^le! with 
the fijet dlvinon of biD proof ti the modem appeal 
to the principle of the conservatioJi of energy* A* 
in the physical world enargy i* nel^er created nor 
deetreyed, hut traruformw, eo it is inferred that 
paycbiw euar^ likewise muiit he snhject tu trana- 
formation rather than to annihlLatlun. S^nd]y» 
all ideiLLisL phUoeDcbeia have found their moot 
powerful ar^ment for the imtnortality of the oonl 
in tho fact Uiot she apprehendH tmth by mcona of 
powers which transcend tVie Limit* of time and 
apace* 'The n form* ef thought are taken 

09 pfODfi of ^e immortal uhCare of the sonl. 
Thirdly, Plate's huaetence on the relation of the 
eonl to iiw eternal ami unchanging idw ii nusUel 
to the appeal of religion to tho kmvhip of thnsonl 
with the eternal nod onchau^g I>irine Being* 
l^tly, tha practical and ethiw valno of the 
holief in Immortality end in the prOBport of future 
rewards and pnnishtpcnts has b«a Wnly appre¬ 
ciated alike in anedeot aiul modem timeo* 

U it poMsibld alone the» lines tn ewtablish a cer¬ 
tain cnndujdnu in favour of the scol'a natnral im- 
niortalityl In that case* the tiusnty of anniMUtioo 
would be barred at the onteet. Bub the requred 
certainty is not forthconiing. However firmly eon- 
Yincad uie atodeat may be in hia own mind of the 
* tuff, PmhwJ /<tas/jsDi eM UOT, p. ( 7 * 
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foot of human immortal tty, he must neverthclefls 
admit tiM, technically, the j^lceopbic proof of 
the doctrine u far from reaching the itandiud of 
demonstration. The history of human though e eur 
forces the odmi^ion, Even among the immedinLo 
iuheritoieof the Platonla tradition there were many 
to whom the opinion of Uie moslcr on thii point 
carried mo oonyietipn* Still Ims wu tlie tenet of 
individual immortality acceptable bo Feripatetioi, 
Stoics, or Epicurenua. And as in anedent timea 
^e World remaiaed unoonvinced^ so to-day the 
^ilcwopblc argument* for individual ImmortaUty, 
wwever ccnibmed and expanded, axe by no mean* 
univeTwtlly admitted. 

If n toll* lbs u^muit* la lb* atdn fjrn stMnr, w* ibiU 
Pad thsi Bfldh ia tom Iim 1j*mi aubjEctwt Eb ttuuMliw rrljJaaiB. 
Bthixt nt W caaeot Indm tw dEstrox^, wit It nwr 

fas Wlisl reucni, UwfcEDf*, bsi« wi tar ifalaLlirg 

tin».t u:)c Ei^cn wbldi luidtrUc* Uw lB[Uir|diii*l Ilf* wUI bi (xnniA 
iroHi tbs Hfwial law at UMpstkonT li tba pfEadiss t>t Lb* 
hMlISE pUkflOipbv bt QoowdH^ ibflM !■, donbU^ a taglliaiflU 
InJRvaps IS i1h attarbHK* of sn Imnaciiu] slitttu*. Ln tita binau 
la^rlt, bol tlwt ogaalLukia d«i not dsoids Lbs <|usfltiaa of ^s 
dHtiav oE Uh IfidlTlduat Fves Ihs tdlDiJHiDii ot Ibn alaihlp 
of Ibfl PBol with bhs hblH Bfllor !■ c<)fiatauEit vritb tlw itaalal 
af IsdlvUaiil bannrtalitt. Tbs ttbkxl EuttaCt olikdi dtnuui^ 
tbal tbs bkJUlUcSS lUld losqnaljusfl Si tbs pnsffli !Qta JdUD bs 
netyifld Id tbs rutun—ccrtaijilj b}- far Uh meat powsrfiil taPo' 
UU* la indqrlar Lbs bdJer !■ llBBWrtlliEf—pdcbE bt utllSid 
by tbs wocfptTwj of a nwidval Ht as cf lwrOr sEidtasa ♦tn 
truth,' wvils* Lord Maj^uTay, 'oil tbs JibUosochtlS, saidrat 
sad Diadwh, «tbs bsv« sLUBipUd vitbJBqt tbs aU of rtvifatlm 
to pcoYS tbs teuniztBlfty araiaa—fioia llaU] daws |d Xlnitlilia 
— apHar to » to havs laDfld dephmbtv-' * UflMtotr b Of S 
aptaTcna. 'That Ihs IHHand Ipuaqrtafitjr ot msfl's KWl N dla- 
tHTOobls bj rWAM. knsy bs danisd on tbs s»utid (bat It liaa 
Din bseti dlit»r«r«d xSf-' t Wars St nsosaiuT. St wauM bs assy 

to piqhsp^ qtiiOtallOBI tC tb4 aama sSSCL 

That there u a living ptiiiclple in num which 
cannot he affected by bodily death Is n propofitirm 
from which few hut docloxed malcriafifita wouid 
diaepnt. Tliat tide living principle will monifuBt 
iteelf in r prglan»tlou ol the Indlvidnal life U n 
concinmen fox which there ip a Inrm measure of 
philcHcphio pwbahility, iheugh no demonstrative 

I uwf. TTiat the life po prolonged will continne 
OT evflr is A tenable byMthed*, but it cannot be 
ptneentod as an inference from nnivrufeally admitted 
premisea. Hence, in tlic ahoenco of any proof of 
the conviction of natnml immortality, theoriw of 
aunihUation muit obvionsly be given a fair hHix- 
iog* They cannot i» dlammed in Umina ou the 
plea that they or® in oontnudiction to one of the 
accepted truths of natural ndigion, 

3 . Arguments for uinihilarion.-^The hypotheaii 
of pJiniBlation ha* in it* favour the fellowmg «m- 
dderslwna.—(n) C^rmoioffKoi. If the aonli of the 
wicked axe pventnally to he annihllnted* then the 
nrocefla of creaticn and redemption may be repre¬ 
sented 0 * dpptincd to Uflue in unqualified oneceso* 
When all that i* evil ehall have been finaUy ro- 
moved, nothing will remain hot light and lovej 
whenii every theory of ck-arlanting pnniahment 
Iduvolvcfl the adniwsicni that a shadow of ina pene¬ 
trable darkoeos will hang for ever over a portian 
of the nnivsTflo. 

It wmi D^ntMiiaibd. lij •otp* 
oMBK^oCthb ^pdM vmiJd InUnfifir 

D»bloltlHiU|[Eilb9>tbs»T«Ll 
tram Uss of Audi * Svr 

Ed nlpwy, ^ Ibjdssd talifls Um 

piJsErtnrtnbErt of tbsta Tics WOPS wflsftogftJ 

lilt 1 SSt Evw tboofb sril trt irtfiiiiBfl “ 
tEicd.stilpi^ ot flit EEs espsettx ^ 
tt, cWltn^SOlflnfflM -OOJd 
makiuMi tbs Hiiiw jcveroBwafll—* [Psliiwo« y 
cf *i» ioi bwi hi 

rTMintaltr tbil tbs It^li^UftJf d 

Of Sdl In sor **|W tbs punsw* ** pfr^MbUMr «ir«- 

too Mtiuii of th» 

: S“r syii'ssE.lt lv. <. c^. 

^"friOCiS* Jlq<ab*ai fit •“P‘ ^ 
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■oiil Kiiii its Tclation to monU edL Ail evil is 
wli-doatmliictaiy, and therefore teads to be lelf’ 
deatnictive' The wfclced wol not only nt 

with othelmp but divided egflinsti ICeelL And jJ 
the doctrine of natand immiurtBiltj be abuidonedp 
wiiat if there to imvemt the incenia] db&ord from 
aeoo[i);>tUbinf tha ifrorlc of diainteeTktfaii, and 
enJiag in iQcLai dUsolation of the indlvidiui 
being T T^t evU ia in ita skwtvm negative nther 
tiun posltivep b]i» been a widely oocepted theory. 
It ^rotild «om Lo anguest the ooncinaion tbit the 
loul which identifies Ttsdf vriLh tbia principie of 
nOD'beillg will bcoomo Inna and luaa allvCriintii U 
poaiea out of exisLence sltogether. Siop it haa 
been said, may be regarded u a ‘ (mUoii to which 
the vital fpToco of the »ul miut m the end ^ve 
vray by paHsing into cbeer extinction' fef. Glad- 
ft^ne, studif-a subHdiary fp 1&S8, p, 21flJ. 

fr) Pra^itai. So atrong ia tba tendency towards 
Pragmatuui at the present day^ that Utile ohjec^ 
tion U raised when the accopLaaoe of a thcoiy It 
jniOdfied by an appeal to Ite sappened bencGdal 
ellecte upon practice. To judgmiLQta of vatne, as 
duilinct from jadgmsnta of fact, ia asaigncd a 
epedal validity of their own. In accordance with 
these principlea, annihilationisLs have pointed to 
the inllaenco of their doctrine npon the moral 
life of man. The proepeot of onpiliilatiou for tlie 
wicked, and etemiu life for the righteone, urovidiB 
fthey tdl ns) a legitimate appi^ ^ hopes 
and to the fears of mankind. Nothing can be a 
greater iDtlDcement to moral eJObrt than the hejM of 
acquiring an immortality oLherwiae nuattain^e ; 
nothing a greater deterrent tlian the threatened 
doom of total o^rdnetion. If capital pnniahment 
upon eartlt amoses In tlie highest degr^ the fears 
el the criminal^ the thongnt of an execBtion in 
which konl u well as body shall ^ involved in a 
common deotmetion U enlheient to appal the looit 
indiircnEnt and the mwt hardened. 

4 , Counter ajgiiments.^Coiinter oonsldsraUans 
to the above aignmcnts are not waning, and have 
been hmaght forward with effect by crkics of the 
theory, (a) Whatever plaiiiiihility there may be 
in the argument that smnets must cease to exist 
in order that the hnal state of the nniveree nmj be 
altegetbcr holy, is greatly lesaancd by ri^exio'n on 
the obvicius troth of our profoimd Ignorance with 
regrud to the whole prohreni of evil. Where the 
myitery ia »impencljrable, it is well to remernbet 
that any inferenoe must he horordons in the ex- 
tie me. And, after all, tha aEtimate and incxpli' 
cable riddle of the world Lins in the present fact 
of evil rothEr than in the gus^ions oonccmlng its 
origm and its end. If we cannot reach even an 
inkling of ills ulntion of the mystery of evil, 
present though it be before onr eyes and lodged 
In onr own hsarts, we ore In no poeltion to indinge 
in rash spccnlatuins os to the mode of its iutxodnc. 
tion into the universe, and the likelihood of Its 
Enol rfluiovali Uismfmnu Though confesnon of 
ignorance is never a very occeptaMe condiuioii to 
any argnmeiit, yet along this bus wu arrive al 
Du ether reenit- 

(fii) Nor, again, does the ai^gofflent from the 
nature of the sool produce oonvietion. Advocates 
of the theoiy of annihilation arc too apt iq oortfow 
absence of proof with proof to the contrary, flight 
Os they may be in qneetinning the demonstrative 
cogency of the commonly received arvomenta for 
tbu immortality of the soul, they go o^ondl the 
mark in thereupon OHuming its mortality. The 
positive argumEntJi which car; he produced to prove 
that the Seal is subject to decay arc at best conjee^ 
turaL Ultimately they depend upon the mnnunp- 
tion that the nature of the sool is complex, and 
therefore capable of dlimtegra^on. And that 
asemnption is as much an unproved hypothesis os 


ii the ountroiy theory pf the soul's i!!uliicerpti- 
hility. 

{cj Lastly, the utLIitaiion arguments in favour 
of onnUiilation ttuffer from the weakness inherent 
in all oomridesTmtioas of that type, fu sptte of the 
stress which PragmatisU lay on the will to beUeva 
and on the credit dne to iudgmenta of value, it still 
TcmainB truo tha4. the claima of the pore^ reaM>u in 
speculatLap cannot be dtir^ardod with inipuility. 
A strong sen^e Pf the benepdal eflocta which wUj 
fallow Uam a given belief may properly lead the 
inquirer to a diligent search far arguments point¬ 
ing that way 1 it cannot dispense nim from the 
obTi^tion of Ending them. Himce, though it be 
admitted that tbccatenings af hell-Ere and ne\K!i'. 
ending termente belong to a stege of thcolu^cal 
thonght nowontgrown, and have ceased to oxcreise 
a d&terrent effect upon sinnsia; and though it he 
griDted that a crude pmentment of the tueory of 
nniversal restoration may deaden the oonscleDos 
and encourage a lamentable ilackncas of moral 
effort: and tbon^ it were true that on obviona 
way of avoiding theoe opposite dangers might be 
fonnd in the adopUon qf tne docLrinE of annihila¬ 
tion, yet such a case woiald still be lacking in solid 
fioppqrt- And, indesd, whatevar be tliou^tef the 
brnt two ndniiBHOQs> it cannot bo denied that tbn 
lost of Uie three U dnbioua in the nxtreme. Even 
where temporal interesLs only are concertied, it is 
one of the hardest ptoblems of practiciJ gevem- 
ment to calculate correcLly the deterrent eSincta 
of dil^rent punishmonta, A foriiori inusC it be a 
bopGlasp tank to discover the comparative dctOTTflo t 
eE«ts of tbe f^ of etemaf puniBlimcnt and the 
fear of tetel extinctian. If the theory of annihila¬ 
tion fails to eonimend itself on the grounda of 
reason, it ran hardly bopo te win general anept- 
anoe u a Judgment of valne. 

5 , Aniumlatiaa and Biblical euhatolng^.—I d 
the literature of annihilation s ^at deal of e^iace 
ia devoted to the examination of pos^goB of Scrip¬ 
ture supposed to bc^ mora or lew direetly npon 
tbe subject. In this article no attempt will be 
made to deal with paitlcnbir passages and texts 1 
it will be sufticlent lo point out why neither in the 
OT nor in the NT can we- expect to And an explicit 
negative or affirnmtivo answer to qnestious as to 
natojol Lmmoftality. The gTsdnal emeraoncu of 
tbn hnpB of a future life among the has 

formed the subject of prolonip.'d and minute study, 
loodijm to some geuerallj accepted rcaulEsL ^lief 
in a future life, begiiming in Fruphetic tlruei as 
litUs more than a dim and unoertain hope, de¬ 
veloped niider the stre» of national sulTeriiig and 
distutter nnti) it eacceeded in establishing itself 
OB an integral part of the national deed. Lo^g 
os th# praceoa was, yst througboat. iLs whole course 
the Lone of tbe sou's natnm immortality seems 
novae te have been raised. 

this RnpfUof, wtea ib* wediUDSi aui» wfairfa 
bebel pm* qp m rsoovnl^^d. BeUaI tn bnmqrtslitv Ubl OOt 
iKiHrHdi 1 dti&iIlslirlwniitMiaU t 1 «w to tfas atmtt%n, via a 
HliAf b Uiq wmllf inQTtsi|I.T- b 'Corl;}' LIidei Uh IsTuULn hul 
■luuwd thff eauLDoda Beailtlo ccBooptim ol lbs rtwtnj 
■J(er ducb. Tbor bad liMkEil E<»ravd, nOl to UUijiiilSlkia, 
butlOSlIudcmyfliflUKa b SImoL E U USJaCalnK) PT- 

Piarlq {ffriHw* BUtcrr if Ikt Life, p. tr Itj IW. thJt 

CndLUl djAVElCnnmt Of UlA^r UOElOtlliAlOtll! WtnsOT 

dn^roij tbo fou ol disUl Snuanic UWOlr Tbo COdcluHi^ Is 
Imi WMbukal UlUi Ut umeui at anrt Ibhl. Bettrrin£ rsc 
hJiaUnr «{ eonuBuiilHi, wUh Qai| lo bv coafioBd to this UEt, On 
raurt ihxj ’cuiw to nbl ’U^hLua;^ thr milfv 

dmdcU U| tarnlAHlas In dwth, Um ttulor wid drwiir 
boesM tlui prm^wt of Stwcl la punuasi wltb tliv tistv of 
Lhfl liTba, iht hbods aE |b* U«%d ns tSo kod o( foAfAUtdoom 
or dsrks^ uh] ol emptim. Tlii* rlooidy vimir of destb m 

Min cumat sucsg-Uic Jan 'b tbt uih of Cluiir, u^d n flsd 
it pcM MiJ tti ils tiwS«d ooodEutan b ibc Hsdduma of 
th* Tmmctkvi. VeI UEi b filuHl, bonvAr luq ol oil tliol 
bmJus lUq dwiraUv, m bttbu cv^tbinfoom 

Except in the latesL books of the OT ettson, 
when we may already trace theinfinenco of Greek 
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tlioavbt work, the pMiibiUt; oI Amii- 

LUation u not c'4JnterrtpllH;#i.i in Iba or* Hencei 
though it true ths^t in lIib OT tli«e is np de- 
AluntioD of belief in EkeiHHLl'BiULtiir&l immortjiJliy, 
yet it u eqtiiilly tmu th&t Uiero i* no CHjiiinter 
decLmtion of jta wmbIIjIb «utinctipn^ Tho 
whoLher thp buiu oould OT could not die entirely 
bBjd dot yet bMd ulcedd Tonttempt to Hod in LHo 
Insi^an^ oJ the wrttera of the O'! n definite * yea * 
or ’ Do^ii to In gqifty of an AnachnoDiiun. 

In the NT tho situatiuD U nomewbet difTeient. 
Contact with Greek tiiouEht odJ with tlio pre¬ 
valent ecopt [cum of the heathen worH Ikod hy thiii 
time fAtnuiarUed Jewish thinkers with the pldlo- 
wphic aspect of thu ptoyent. So fox there ia nu 
reoBoa why any NT writer ehonhi iiati deal with 
tho qoesticiD of the natore of the soul's life, and 
with the poAiibility of ita death, td Home Ajnpa- 
Ijptic wn^Jigii of oELrller date than tfte Chnetfoii 
era, the Mmihiiatian of the eneniies of Lumel is 
foretCiiLi oo one of the erents of the hut days (cf. 
Edoch xjLxyiii. S, 6, Apoc. BflJ, Ixili. -1—8 ; Charles, 
op, oif. pp^ 240j, 3i>5J, Bdt in tho NT the indica- 
tiooB OS to the aitimnte fate of the wicked ore uf 
doobtfal interpretation. 

Sor h Lbs ration hr tn mi. Apostle* *nd E™aip;Ilit* wera 

coofiETiiJB] ntiiu^r not with tbs ttean e( hcuBio dfstuiJfa. but 

irith Uh omsOal lode of praou^tW <*“ tsUO- tb^r 
tMehhw, t dddtrlM ol eh* li*t tUfi$ci QBdoqibVDiIlT HSORiplid t 
iMwnbKat plu*; but tbi tUoB {otr atty dlsmmiwi (it tb* pra^ 
■nworitiian* of QaHiUio udisEBtaaT oM jet urlysd- H , 
WU kOHgtl m IbfiD td Inilvl OD ttw BtorlEKil ttftslBtJ «1 , 
StlTiimt |il* LbnrtUb J«l QinW, md on ur ka««UatiIe penahy ' 

or tfa* wroox-aoer fat lb* bamfur- ttH lamruon of 
(bir ittski OH not bi trwtbid u tbonxb 11 w« do- , 
libSroUh cb««n In rl*ir ol p^til* dlUmooH d opLokm U to 
tl» dmitfan or Uw tutura UCV of tb* wlelitd. 

Y^en due aUewasce is mode for the laexfurtitodo 
of populoi' ijuiona^, it will appcftr that the NT oo 
less tWi the QT leaTm the tb'^ Bdul's 

Dltlimi uiiuiorlalitya.lu^thernodetcrm.ined. On 
the one bond, the exprewou ' Lmmottd sour is 
nocabiy uhaeutn And, soforos it goes, this u evident 
of tho ahiHidoe of the idea from the cycle of primi- 
liVB Chiistion wnceptionn On the ether tumd^ 
the words ‘ death' and * deetruction,' freely em¬ 
ploy^ in the NT to describe the fate of the wicked, 
cannot carry the we^bt of inference wMoh tint 
annibUationuta desire to place npon tbeniL 

IL WUt*^ booh, tn ChfiK, sfloa^ nunpT* of tbs 
»U*dipt to dl^TCT *irtdlWM for an ApOHoUe dwtrloi ol miJ- 
bLstlpn bt tb« U]ii;u>x* s( th* NT. Of tbii nrfc, J, A^px Brat, 
vbo bbliHlr fal*» SB sniphaLiit peottM losiait lb* rilld en. 
P j' i jf iimr^ t 4)4 tbB tirtuilltlfwial doctTID*, HniB Up Ol* CijtnHt U 
ieQDin:" Ibui taba, bi aiy 3lr. euJn 

TbrembOitL Ul IfiUrnitiaB' Kwi abh TialuiO* [ lilid DO proof vt 
tb* ulQiiiata ailimiUDb ol Lhw wfathld BSopI IbaL bEBiLalO^ liii 
*'tlM pUn mrfHT’X ~ nf twU GiUk wocdl EAnfr^rntr, eMA- 
AiH«aA flat tblf 11 tblir ptai* nmnbif. it til* onlf OH 

tll^ {uHt admit, b dllTA^sd By (IhIt (*■ Id dl^twT Ql^ 
SM io tb* Oraab BlU^Z’Si |k 3011 KsAbirfor 

■MC ucoinst ‘""IbihitTn fp tb* Iftnfuai* bmptiua 
bojpcHl tb m-Ji ol untroTtn^ 

6. Annihilotioa and Patristic wchatol ogT*— 
Tho escbatoioraal thoi;i{!ht of^ the Early Fathers 
was icttuenceu alike by the idcon vhidh Chrii- 
tianity inherited from Jndatstn, and hy eoDeeptlonA 
os to the life and nature of the sodJ: cenemlly 
carrent in tiM ancient worldr The difficiilty which 
they oxperienised in harmonixini; cedL'epUons 
gatnered froiu diflerent soniciBs into one eonsutent 
vieWi, reveals itself in the oecoiional ambiguity of 
thd.r Isjggaiigfl on this matter They do not op^k 
with uneqoivocoll cleomesB os to tho natural im¬ 
mortality of the eouL Christianity Btimulatod and 
ecKmiaged that keen seme ef toe value of in+ 
dividuiu exMenoe which mode the Creeks turn 
with abhonHuce the thooght of extinction. 

Ilaar vcbwDQi aw aaUpolby k IndlmUd kn * wU- 
Obvwo wkwoea lo nmaitb. '1 mlcbt almok lay/ ba wriwa^ 
' that uim^ aDd wnaA. vreuld HMlly subdiJl tbmpatai* to 
Iba terifa Hit Ccfbcma uhJ to th* pibikauiHl *E carTytuf psIct 
in a liiTa, if mfy Ihiy inJfibt ramoin In ari rt amw aod iKpp* 
dnMn >Tn,ni[h4Qa' * _ 

■ it'napeu, niiVn iwa na EjiUmt.. IICA 


hi? 


Vet, notwitlutamlin^ tlic force of thin fDeling 
against extiactiun, tba denial of iti jioaHihLlity eon- 
[ainfld id the Platonic doctrine of the sours natural 
immortality did not Bud geusnl arcoplonce. It 
wo* rejectM. for example; by Justin Mitfiyr fTrypA 
v^i, by Tatliiii (ad l?rmeo*, xiiL}, by Theopliiliu of 
Antiodi (ad .diifofyc. IL xxvii.j, Ia- trenieui (ad’c- 
IltEF. iL xxxiv.), and fiy the CtfnifiU^ ffonuL 
tllJ, vL ). At the soma time it mnat be mmcmberihJ 
that many of tbeoe dGnials may bo most natnrmlJy 
interpreted oa Tepndiations of tho theory that the 
HonI fa indEpcndcntly and inherently ininiortab and 
miut not tacrefore be taken to be ideuticaJ with 
on osaertion of bdiel in Uie eventnal extinctLon of 
wicked snulo. This explitnatkun, however, will uot 
hold good in every ooeo. 1 n Amobiaa, for exam nit, 
there is no poseihility oi mUundcrstnnding. ITe fa 
untafatakahly an nnnllulationist, 

U is noiajiiabn bow dowty Armtum anUdpal^ uaaiij dJ lik* 
(Boikrn affimKnta takilliiir os tfa* (Shlnai nJiu nf hklbaoiy, 
uid DuiBlualnX that tba ifDcCTtii* ol an inendkoblM kHUaDt-' 
lailtp, Dd has tban tbo Rippo*^ pnaua^t of i n L mrf l i aW aatLac- 
Mdii at lb* nmDeni Of atsth, rsDOu* man esrals U lh« 
raaarda soil pqniibioaiiti of * hitnz* 13/*; i rta rasi no uora 
poanErfuI loilLuiioa oui ba hndfht to boar upon ib* (banciav 
eban ibsdDCidaltBrtistJvstwtwotn Ut* and dostki A'oiMa. 
I); xxxil, i TbafxiiiictlnB wIiliJi fa* rHiCdf* la td 1H tba loarktsl)]* 
fwiull M IllO puniahnisnta vfaiob Ib* wtefafd will JualJy iBcnr 
hmltaf 1 ' U*e «at boinlBl* nmi Tprm cum aqkinw n i i rlw Uw 
Pciun por kcujiorta crudalura cocauuHiitiiE IftJ 

r«nh Id fllKn Utaa JanUml quldam OfiideUl** Wi^L, cL Sata 
Qtrumui inoomltl at *b aolo ^cdt* d*tocti' bird 

But Amobiua stands oJeoe ia hi* dcvefopnieot of 
thfa theory, Platonic eonoeptiona as to tho lutum 
of the iOtkl and its oosentiu immoitiiklity be>:AnLe 
predominant- To thfa fe&ulL AugUBtino contributed 
the weight of his immcscuiu influenee- Go how¬ 
ever, careful to warn hfarcadenaninxt aitriboting 
any indepcuniaiit immortality to the smil. 

tjWnmtliW An lbs BfbUcal KXWOBC d lb* imtka uf maiu 
1u wrierai 'Unwntfam cat iw suiias dod a two facto aatora 
pe4 kpkxw D(j auiiftantls tanv^aatu luilxatuiua ikULta, ^ncid aas 
ardbuni aliu, aut sUqu* ahm pajtirulsaaaa ctwlai.ur'. tomqiuiu 
EOa naDura a^oa nbatoivtia qua Ikaa aat cfadquld aM oom- 
mutsUlla p$l^ ™v- IW- 

y, AnnihifaJJoxi and Scnoloatu: philosophy. — 
la fater centuries, tlie SchoolmEn dtHcussed the 
ahetract ooeotion whether it fa concdlvahte timt 
anything i^culd pass ahMkltitely out of exfateuco- 
Thoouui Aqninas answered in the nwitfae, Ufa 
aigameuhi ^ieSy Tecapitutated, fa os foliows i 

Id tiwofT k( ia {KdaUifa that Ood tkwaU a nn L Trl la j * Ilia 
c:»b 1 uM, X*. UmI* WDuld b* bS adf-ffiDbralUctilH ll].To]Tfd fa 
tha B dofar. As Ha bmrbl ibEm Into afadaiuw otHicr so 
coznfadakH^OTt b? iba Era* act of HIswllJ, to lafabt Ila 1^ a 
^mwEm act nducatbani agabi lA CHsUdugiiaaa^ aot,iiid«ad, 
that Ha, tkui nira* ni U/V; «Hi]d dinctlj i;sua* ih* daalb of 
sujtbliw 1 bet iBBanuob ^ tba cnatura welfauis k* aawtoiKi* 
fjilj tbmxfa kb* Divfa* «»ia**Tatlinii, lb* mia wktMmwsl o( 
th»f a uLTp ort vmM bn eqtakratent In rflarC to an act uE uml- 
hhatlonr 11a*tuf Ihus ccwrdad tba peaatblhtT at aniukUlstlnti, 
b* thsi Et tobrt plaH Id bwt, wi th* Mlowtng Eraunla: 
S'o natimi Tirrnnm can ud In aiinihitatiro; for m tb* caa* 
at uatarlBl toliixa tha ooieifioDeiit pari* will atUI (ontlBoa In 
woaUvw altar m* dMcuxtaUcD of tba compuaito wtuAc; aiul 
u to Lmiwtorial balii|[i; ^ In ak d«d taA fmiiAiaila td a« np*-' 
Fudbi* Uh Idas d a mtmniJoua act of siinilvOatiAD Is raftcho 
on Ih* pwuul Ihat tbi vtifadi of a miracl* ia to omoU'ei* tb* 
Uirlfi* me*; wl tfa* Dkffa* icoQttDira lujid powar si« ryiaalsd 
pijiwr & bh* mttlDtmiim of ihiugi lb Ufa Ihw bj Ui^ umU'* 
hJlatiw <-^np™i. r, dv. i, 1^ 

Thw motapltyeical cOnsideiatiu^ ahstniM ss 
they uouncl, bl^g out the teal dlBicnlty of lll- 
troducing the ooncepiiun of a Uivinn «C of 
hUatlon into a consfalent and coheraot view of tho 
tiiuverH, At the some tune them w'erc 
luore direct argumedts hy w'hich the hchoiwmen 
were led to a belief in the indesimctihiJity of lUo 
fiouL To thirtn it apwiirfld that tbo truth woi 
snfiicieatly indicated, if not B«eit^, m 
Inupirod WTilen. (so they ^leudcdj woukl not 
have aoMrted tho Burvi™; of the *oiU oftw 
tion from the body *o unconditionally. hM that 
ourviTAl been due not to- the uatiutp of thD 3®nj, 
but to some luiracTklomi intexpoaition {«. Snorri, 
faniHut, L x. 9>. Thobofanwi of autboTiEy toclmod 
■trongly towards the doctrine of saturBl immur- 










AimiHILATlON 




uiitj. At the Still L4teT4n Council in ISP A^D, 
Leo %. Qondeuined in wt terms the opinion of. the 
man&lStr u( che bduL uuI m the Annie time etrictl^ 
commiiDaed all and eimdiy ^hiltwobheni, in their 
imblic JectuitAat the ttniveriiiitlRi ima elsewhere, to 
rebac uiil diaprovo tlut optnioo.* It was not 
until the CTbdi of the BeArmation lind broken 
the fetters upon free specut»tlon, that a theory of 
annihihitiur], not aolike that which had been ca- 
pOnniled by Arqubim, wsh onca again snggeated 
imd defended. 

S. Annihi laHfm La pofit-Reformatian thong^bL— 
In this ijiiitter,u in so inuoh etije, iipinoxa 
hia originalily and isdci^dence. fill writings 
rerc^ a marked change of opinion in the course of 
hia Life. In the Goffitiii* he had nplield 

ihe doctrine of tbeSQSlI’B Lmmoruility on the gmnnd 
that the aool being a '^snti^tantlA^could not paas 
away. In tho treatise,. DiOf otc., ho Lakes up a 
iHlferent poEiitjon, nffimting that the d^tinr of the 
isonl will he determined by her deciaion between 
alternative courses. She may nnite heraelf eitl^er 
with tho body of which ihe Is the Ldea, or with 
God tho Miurte of her exisE«nc& In the hrst caae 
ehe perishes at deaths in the second bet union with 
that which is anehangeable will confer npuu her 
the privilege of immonaJity (tie Dt^, oic. ri. xxiii., 
SuppL 2&&, 31 J)l is obvioav’ writes Dr. Mar¬ 
tin eau^ 'that an Lmmortaijcy no longer involved 
in the soul as Eubatance, hut depending on the 
direction ef its iuvr^ passca from the neceasary and 
univerfl^ to the coutioi^t and partial.'t 

The indiienceof Hooboswas also making iteelf 
felt in the aune direction. However little credit 
he deserves for nneerity, he is safbciently esplioit 
in his deniai of the naturivl imnmr tali ty ut tho 
miilI 1 

‘ Tlui Uh mil qI mui Is tn tti own luititn etinu] sad a Ihrh^ 
enston LDdriwndsat vt Ui* body, or klwfe tny aura imnR 
InuiiciruJ oiberwiae ttau liy itfaE- In Lht IsBt dsy, 

flicWpt Ejiocti lad Ooa U m dwtrins nert suporcat Lu SCriiKLiTe ' 
( tdoiL teL liL |h iU% 

On the groimd of a careful examination into tbs 
vnrions Biblical passages hearing on thexnbject^ ho 
anma no in favour of a theory of the nnitUiilUicmof 
the ^'icked: 

'Tbnush t}i«Tw b* TMOsj piuc* casi iffirn) evfrisitlng' fire 
snd tonarsnle lete w-iiliib men pisjr bs cast lur 'Mltilj our 
sJtrr anroUw h lodf M tlw WWld 1 SM 4 , Jet 1 fttid IHfW Ibst 
SiiSrm there ibsll be ul etunsf lih tlwrfui of snr lixilrUaBl 
peneek, bat lo [li« pDutnrr sb cviriutlog iWtTi iriikt] u Lbs 
•wood death. ... Wburby it b rrideot. tluit ibwe b tA be s 
•rcoad doth m eferj tw Ji*tL li* iiudaitmBii at bbedajr hH 
juiff ■"*!='t, sftn wbiw be iiull dir no mum'(d. o. Uilk 

Locke oIm ccmonivoil of the soul as hung, under 
present coaditiona, BObJoet to the law of death. In 
the Bliorl treatise, On lAd ICcaiCnti&ftHeti tf Chris- 
tianitji, which exerdsed k profound an indtioncd 
on tho ccume of religioufli B{^ulation in the next 
generation, ho be^dua by uudating that the con- 
seqnence of tho Ful of mnTi wba to mdoco him to a 
condition of mortality, thedoath-penalty involving 
the destmetiou of both body and aouJ. Through 
ChrUt eJooe is the doom reverMMi, and man be- 
cornea capable of immortality. Thou* who obey 
His precepts and imitaie His example are dsUvered 
from death, and rnwacded with the gift of life: 
and life and death are interpreted in their plain 
meaniRg of mristenca and nno-exiiLenee. ^us 
Lixiko, in his attempt to recaver the original eiin- 
plifity of Chriatianiiy and to free it from the anp- 
pioeea accretions of theology., subsiilntes a dovtrine 
of annihilation for the tn^ional doctrine of hi- 
hereat imroortolity. Moreover, he neeme to feel 
no doubt of hU «iii»:baa in discovering evidence of 
the truth of tho theory in the words of i^eriplnre- 
HU o|)miDD gave ocoosion to some controverHy an 
the pidnt at the beginiiiDg bf the iSLh century.^ 

■ Labbe, t«L xlv. eoL L57. 

t Sitedf SUbmu, -p. 9 lu 
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£lut the qnefltion of the partreutar fate in stare 
for the wieted was ooon lost sigtit of in the in- 
tereat of the wider diaeuwtion between Il^ta and 
orthodox on to ilae omienee of Chrutianity, Jt woi 
not until the middle of the Ihth cent, that the 
topic cam* again into prouiinenee. From that 
time forward the conception of annihilaUan has 
formed ihe underlying presuppoeitiDD of all theoriefl 
of conditional immortality, and gueseee have been 
hoJEOrded as to the nature of the process which will 
end in this JtesnlL "iilThiie some writers havo Iru- 
agined a hare conLinannee of existeiroB tngrther 
with a Joss of oonsciousneBs, others have adopted, 
the more thorough hypotheoia of entire OKtinctJctn. 
Somo, a^in, have osaumed a future interpoaitiou 
of the Divine power In a sudden act of anjiLhilotion, 
uLhers have preferred the idea ofp gradual dilapida¬ 
tion of the soul. And the various tlteeriei about 
annibilution have been put forward with very 
various degiwse of oonlideuce. Cautious thinkeiSi 
like W, ^ OladBtoifEn and J. Agar Beet, have 
not ventared beyond the aasertiou'that the Chria- 
Lion revelatiun certideii indeed the finoJity of thu 
dudgmEmt, but make* no pronouncement aa to 
the ditra.Lion of the pnins of the lost. Mow rarar 
adTD<at*s have believed that they eon dnd positive 
proof of tbelr theories in reason and Scripture (hoc 
ut. Ccnditlonal [itMonTAUrrb 

9, Impoasibility of comparison with Buddhjat 
doctrine of Nlrvlpa.—Between the theory sdilrh 
WE!- have been conaidDring and the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of Nirv&i^ there u some auperficlaJ tosom- 
hlance. Both involve the ooncepLion of annihila¬ 
tion t both assert aurvjval after death ^i5lJier 
with the tosziibility of ultimate extinction, the 
total Joea of iodivLJijal oaiet-ence. But the resietu- 
htonc* is mote apparent than real, and alToida little 
help in the elueidatlon of the problem. Xldoga 
wlucb are entirely lietcmgimcoim not only cannot 
be compared, bnt cannot uvon boDontrsated. And 
the di^crence beLwcen Christian and Buddhist re- 
li^ona cooceprions omoiinta to Imborageneity, The 
two systems are committed to radically opposite 
interpretations of the univeree, the one hm lcin g for 
the HJution of ^ piohlentB in the knowledge of 
God. the other ifmoring Hia existence j the one 
reguding life os the great boon every InerHue of 
which is to be welcomed, the othEr as the great 
«vU in daLivonmee from whldli the reward of virtue 
will be found. When views about God, the world, 
and the um thus esoentlally divergant. no 
true relation of -domp^ium can be i^tabllshcd by 
the mero fact that in East and West aJlko some isort 
of ojinihilatlon of the Iqdl^idaaJ u oontmnpUtcd, 
Comparative Reliuion is b fasciDating aludy, bnt it 
is welJ to reniembvr that the reliigiuuB concepti-nna 
of diffsrent natiena are often ini>omineasniahle i 
and, oven when ft lmiky terms are used, tlie under¬ 
ling ideoe may ho very far from ouinciEteDtv 
This ia notably the case with the res^tlvo ea- 
chatologies of ChrisliBnity and Bnddnism. Bee 
^laVANA. 

ID. Conclusions.—Metaphy-sical and outDlogi'L'al 
considerations miist of necofsity enter Into oiw 
primate of the theoiy of annlhilfltioa, although it 
u botorious that the present ago is impatient and 
matnutfu I of abatract reasoiiing. A rguments based 
nfion the sapposed unity and sim^mity of the 
soul carry fesa weight to-day than wbeu the 
methods of philosophy ware in mope general us* 
and favour. This u perhaps one of tho ranBObs 
why the theory of amuhitatiDn hoa rapid Lyacquinxl 
a cornddemble popularity. Owing to the temper 
of the age, tho phtianophic diffleultiee have bnn 
itLsulBcientljnscogowed. Itisnoteaoy todcuy tho 
oonteutton that tlie doctrine of anuLhilatfon tends 

n jPtwTjilr noruuvs'v nrplj W Jeim STorria 

4P4aH(TA<i:oi tmwMTH, stc., iroe. 





ANOINTING 




in Koroe meaAnrg tu lower Hint higli coneeption of 
1 \i9 value aad dijfiuLjr of li turULU [ier»onBlicy whieli 
Ima Iwn tbe diiMit eutixmio of truditJoDiJ ChnEK 
tuin teacliiB^ u to the nature of tlio ^til. Mud 
ctcatiuKl nooner or later to arftatn&te in a l^Iank 
noUiio^euf)!^ Buch an ii oouiEiioniy jnjpppBed to 
await the ouudbJb, ia widely dilTerent froui a beiuig 
Dirioely eudoived with tbe Aupreme eift of iuiinuf- 
tality. Ho H tuti dfl (Ill an altot^ethcr lower level. 
To nuiko iiumortality dependent oti Feepuii<)e to tbe 
action of tlie I>iviiie Ib to leave the pcMution 
of man u mnn va};ui^y indeHnite in the sebeine of 
matiofi.. &i vaat a gutf diridee beinj^ endovrild 
with bnhioruJity fmm tliwe for wlioin final ex- 
tiootlon ^ the imtnml end^ that the dllGculty of 
ronceivin^ a creaturH ' capable of both' may well 
aeeini InEuncrnilile. And yet tliero are donibtleoa 

many to wnoni a dilheulty of tliie kind U lesn titan 
iJiat of admitting oinl to be an ineradtrabla and 
eternal element in the nniverw^ nee no 

from the iiviicluaian that» if evil ia irrefonii- 
able^ itn anniliilaElon is iiievitatile. If pressed for 
an oiMWcr aa to the mode in which tbie reenlt will 
1 >e attained, it u duntdleaFi open to any one to folL 
lioek on the ooneeption, of the Divine omnipotenoe, 
mid to belioTct or hope that, by Mrne Divine act 
analognon tocreaLion uutoppotUein ita eheet, evil 
will utterly aboliidied from the final atate of the 
nnirerMu By taking thLi line certain dlfficidtJedi 
are avoided. Tlie aet of lumihila Lloii, no comiidived. 


ia an exceptional inteqMfflCion dijicontfimoini frnui 
the jisat pf the Divine aetian npnn the creabHl 
world, and therefore at ht/paffitti not admiltiu^ of 
ejLplnnatioiiH. But tbe hypoLhealii of Divine inter 
puaitlona becomes leaa and loia aneptabln la men 
rcAli^r alike in the krngdnma of nature and of 
i the presence and action of the uncluLd^g 
Hence, for the moet preference haa been 
oiven to that theory of gradual imtiihilatlon which 
has l^eeu under diMcnniou. It ii a aolutio'n of the 
problem whieti! haaconnstcndetl it«elf tomony; it 
may probably secure even wider ncceptance in tbe 
future ; but evoh its adtrucatea 'nill admit that the 
difSctdtIea involved In it dcecire to I* niutti folly 
faced and met than hu yet been done. 

IjTiaiTCRa—W. R. A|eer, Oft. IfiJt, tf tAr Itefr. V 4 

Pvtm .^«<UEa} ; Amobhii; Ati. .VstiiMf. ISn); 

Aunstlu, d* /wnortalOaU inimm; 1. £l«U:wtii Brown. 
Doftr. ; J. A. B«ct, Tb« IM 7 ^t<vr (bc w 

«d. lAnd); e. U. Cwhlird, JiaffiHifiidl JtiifnE>riatttv Cl^; 
R. H. Charin, Oft. Hwt, ^ tAi ttortr. a XutMw^ mt 
(LBOen; R, Sudweli, Jlpfr^rr Hftmiw proffw Umi ikr 
£f a fhrineipi^ tuUvivilljr JfArfdt tlTOf)' Elw, jFWuh 

Efift is tit Zi^ii tmetfnt am nodfriv Scuntt 

; W. E. Olkdstfiafi. iHiMdiafv b> fiwlrr ; 

A- Harnaflc, UitL ^ (lisT); T, Hobt>^ Jrr^'M 

rvrAi nssi); H. KnwliBf, £;a^in&lt£A^E Jr K- B. 
l^'Taffazt, Semt Punim 4 f (IMKJ; D. PatmkrI, 

dc Dta Hrmslrf-ilBiTlAj: ft. PetsTrl, JVmrm </ 

E. Rvlnic, (IMTJt R- Rutlw. Bc^totri-vm^ 

^ D. F. ^hnood, Okrfrf. Zwr. <i/ (iSKi; 
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Ethnic.^-Sec Introdaction. 

Hindu (A. E, CltAWLKy), p. BJH, 

S«mtic (,M- JabtbOw}, p. SS 5 . 

flip|»tenciia ol the imwlesi and jpints. Tlit Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines rdievo the languor conwisiiietiE 
on A long and tircsomc by rubbing tho 

limbs with grcaaclW. E. Kutb, £tArt^ogi(ai £i»f/U 4 
aman^ the /TorfA -1K«f ■ Ctnimf Que^ftdland Aiio- 
[18971 I lAt ItE)^ CHI doaeii the pones of the 
sun, and portinlly rcjitesses jumpirattou; h ence 
the use of nnganEita by tho Greeks and KcntiuiN' 
txforu eamrtiBC, and after the bath which fnllowoii. 
Similarly , the Hindu anointo himself before WIdng, 
lb extremes of heat sjtd cold thceo properticB Imvo 
an iucrea^ed valno, and anointing Is sJmuet a necea- 
aaiy of life in very hot and very cold cUinotesv 
Being a bod conductor, oil protects the akin agaiiuit 
the sou, and also provents the escape of body heat, 
it La A nseful emonient for burUL of chappm skin, 
and a valuable food for tbe nerves. 

4, The ooametic use aeon acquired wsithetie noio- 
dations. The glom produced by otl bos itaelf an 
Rsthetic Tolne, which lb heightened by the addition 
of colonred substances. Of the oiaiority of early 
pooplea it may be said tltat grww and ochre co^t- 
Btitnto tbeir wardrobe. The use of ungucnto as 
the vehicles ofperFumeei become a luxuiy among 
the Peniana, Hindujij Greeks, and Rotnona, while 
among early peoplflB genonily it» a comumn pme- 
ti« Dh both ordinary and ceremonial ocwioii'^^ie 
object being to remler the pemon attmetive. Thus 
the nativoB of VV^t Africa grease the ^y» ^d 
powder it ovcff with scented otidcolonrod nont. On 
tbo SiavQ Coutj. 'magical* nugncntm, supplied, by 
the prisstfl, Oju employed for sdtA pura*tca sa tliu 
bommiag of money and the obfAiningcr a woman s 
favour. Swahili women u’h? fragr^t uement* i» 
order to render themadlveB aUrinUTo. iHmihuiy, 
Homer doKnibw how Hern, when d«iiow to oV 
t^n 4 f^vonr ftOTti ^uBp bcr Btali With 

ambfwisaniiaiicinUd hwM-lf with fragrant oil. In 
tho ialAsds of Toms* Straits, the boys, at the close 
of initiatioo, are robbed with a pungent BCcntCNl 


ANOINTING 

Introdnction (A. E- CKAWtETj, p. 349 . 

Buddhist.—Bw Abkdeee^a. 

Christian.—UhCTiaS. 

ANOINTING, — Unction/ anomting with 
oil, is a minor act of ritual, which howr 

ever, rouniderable significance for the history of 
ascramcntal rdiglfm. Its forms wwreapoqd gencr- 
nlty to the practical pnrpoeea for which. In early 
cultaie, uimal ami vegetable fabH and oils were 
so largely employed, while in both principle and 
practice it lias conuoxiuns with painting and drei^i 
decoration oml diMgniso, nutriLicn and mHliciue, 
lijstiatiott and thsraHcHas utes of w'ater and blood. 

3* Tt« application of usgiicnta to the akin and 
tbe hair hj^ obtained, a daily cosmctii: practice, 
in mci*l, if n^^t all, aerdoiw of the hntuati race, from 
tlio Tonmnnians to Die ourlcnt OrBcks and Homans, 

'flje material varies, in both flcctJar aiuL socred 
uses, from crude animal fat to elaborate and costly 
l■eifulned vegerable oil?- Among the lower rn^, 
animal fata are cmplDyed. frequency irt combana- 
tioD with ochre, occasiuiiaJly w'lth macli euhstances 
as charcoal. Boot, and ashes. Higher sta^ of 
cultute prefer vegetable oiK with goma, babanj-s 
VC^ietahlc pa!ite,> and powdi^, sunn as turmeric, 
sand^ and mustard, sawdust and fiiMir, or the up 
and pollen of plant#, some of which are ocaudrmally 
UHcd without oil, Perfumcfi were nmally prepared 
in the form of olntinCiita, Lastly, Lh c term * unguent'' 
is in nioet languages made to iiiclnde, by itniUugy, 
auch snbatanom as blood, flaHva, honey, mod, pltdi, 
and lor. (See art Blood, For anointing with 
blood eC« H. C, Trumbull, 7 %e Blood Co’waant 
[ 1887 ], t.v,) 

y. Anointing tJiTially follows wuAhingor bathing, 
and cotnpletea tbe toilet of Die aldn. The action 
of oil is to produce a fiensaDon of comfort and well¬ 
being. ^me peoples regard it as conducive to 

* Tbe MrrivtdiM^ identfilcMkrai, ■till to be raA with Is [Uo- 
tkmwnov. of Biw- pihv,ttr-, uul lat. skk, uui vt lot. 

pnjn * (to- soJ Ur. rytt* tit uii(i»d 4 « 4 - F, W, Oulmum 
Is Ua XJu ink XbmdJlaHb OS'T'SI ha# dw- 

ensnd Uw etjuMilofr Of 'siKdiitfii;' ta Imllo-eoioptaB and 
ScuLtk liAPuicva 
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eabsiance, wbicli biw tht property of «citiTiff Uio 
fomde Mi* The EwB-apeftkiag pwplea of w«it 
Afiicti Kent tliH btide with dvoti iwid m&ko ber 
plan red the bork of the io-treo (F. lUtzol, 
The History of Mankind trA b. 3fl7, lli. 

A* B. Eliwv The Evu-tpealmg PfopfM, W, V58; 
Velten, Sdten tind Gew^uehe dct SuaAiti, 21^; 
HoTner, J?* jit. 170 ; A. C. H&ddon m JAJ jui. 

c Anointinp thtu Btiiidfl for phypical refrEBlunent, 
wdl-being, uii p«r»0]m1l attrawtiTeneia. It isj there- 
fort, TccivTded as beiag OBacntiaJ on f»t^ 

occflj^tODa. inie AnAtfaiian natire, we ore told, is 
food of mbhing hinuell with ^n»se and oohre, 
eepefially timen when oenmomea are being pci^ 
fonooi^ Ajnoog the andeot Egyptians, Greeks, 
luid Romuu, uoguenUhi. aa npreteiiting tbo oom- 
plotioo of festal attiTO, werH offered to ^esfe. En 
the Hoioord ago, be-thine' and anointing foroied an 
indispenKablo port of woteomo. The nee of anouit- 
iog asa mark oE honour luttnnilty enanep. Thmi;, 
Tvhen a Cefameefi warrior han taken hi* brst head, 
ho iaaiiointed with friigmnt oU by the yonnj;' women 
of hin villpigii: iSpczLcer-Gillen 3 S ; Wilklneon, L 
425 ; W, ft. Smith, 233 ; Homer, Od. iiL 4 G 6 , virin 
4 ^; J. F* liiedcl, Z?e j/uiit- sa Itroethartffe Eatnn 
ituscAen Stlehet At Petpus, 1L8}. 

Parallel to the coometia lue of fata and oil* ie 
their application to food'Otaffa la a^dreaaing'’; to 
tools, uCen^ilta, weapons, fnrniture, and baiHEnCT, 
an a lubricant, preservative, or |>oHftb ; and to periah' 
able substaocea an a preswmvtive (E. F. im Thnm, 
The Indiaiir of Gvuiiuz, 3l4 % Kl Lnogloh Parker, 
The EuoAkipi Tirtbs y Both, eit. 102). 

d. In the Tnnyieai-reJi^ioiu Aphere a farther prin¬ 
ciple tnakee ila appearance, in addition to their 
coometic, sanative, depwrotive, and other merits, 
nngnenta now develop a morojmtont, thoagh not 
ei>ecdiically distinct, Tirtne* The principle may 
bo pat tbas r aecoiding to primitive peydiology, 
otganlc matter and, to some extent, inorganic 
also, is instinct with a DiTine forte or vital 
essence. The chief centres of this are sacred per- 
Hins, objects, and places; later, the gods and their 
templm., their ropresentaUvea and apparatus. This 
easooce, with itsgifto of life or stren^h, and magical 
or sopematoral powirr, ia tranHinisdble by vajioiifl 
methods, primijily contaoL tnoamneh aa its 
iu»t obvious and convenient eonree is the Aesh 
and blood of men and aMmalii, the meet direct 
method of afTtmilation U provided by eating and 
drinking: hqt an eq.ually certajn method i» ex- 
temnl application—a metflod which, in the form of 
anointing, is pconliarly adapted to the mAe of fata 
and oiht. UncUoa is thru hued npon the aame 
sricmmental principle aa the practice of eating the 
tiesh nmi drinking the blood of aacrtd wrsona and 
animals. The Dmno life is transmitted, and oom- 
mnnion with the Hcred eworce attained, by anoint¬ 
ing the woRthipiwr with the sacred essence. Fat 
is the most nrltmtive imgqeot, and In' regarded in 
early thought aa a very importanb eeat of life. 
Ideas of eacredness aro perhaps impliiiit oven in its 
oidinnry use, inai^mucli as it is animat-aabstanoe. 
(Ernest Ctawley, The 2£y^ic Eeae (1B4)2X paarimt 
also Tht Tree cf Life, A Study of ^ioion flElOSl, 
t|(J, 223 : tv. H. Smith, 333). mere the Idea of 
the sacmlneas of nnimal life has Ireen deveEoped to 
aq extreme, u oroongat the Himlni, animal fat is 
tabued. 

Ta lale I ths anJH at bit Africa lAolct thrm- 

lelvH vita hoQl' tit, in end'd lOqulrB eoan^w 
andunBJiw perar mrlted ht I7*ef dilldna 0> mujar 

Ukd] fCnna. SfinwiiHimmT Anii4rU ThtDaetsru 

coOeert the (it nf uibnali, wUch they hellitin to pa«e^ 

ETvat iriitm'. It ta Jn ipKiiJ ; ' w rmIJ pwtlafi 

dinciltKL ill witir ip Kivppi tc |iemii wto Ktom bucan Htatj 
■hd P tanirtliHisd liUMA. . . . Til* cfaM mnhnm ot it Man 
■Patutlit fen- hta tnitT.' '^4 EpI Of the- hiUnpo bedv |iCvieaKP p 
pmiiOitkHiPtdjr ht^hd MuetiEj ud potmoj. It ii ifiHctaU^r 


lh« (Pa'S! tbs MvmtunthPtta rPEPtdsd is pwe^of this 
ItDrcc (BKkfr. t’i* *a U. W; E. H. 1^, ^ 

Jitianan istandi, O. J.iisihtfiwa, itobc A'pwaf.sSD, 

W. iL Smtt^ trfi. fit. 3liS\ Th* AniinUio ssne;* wlU UQ s 
***" OMnlr to hAUh hia udbpy-Eat vita vtlfcll l4 u^tuit- hijn^ 
pelf. K hi blilimd Uist Oh Tfrtiua tf tta dnd niu in truii- 
ItHoil Into thp ttUSQU bv IDOlatur. H Is a r^ulif' pneOCO' 
ibrwifeiiffljl aDitrp41p to far iflta porpoH tbs b4 oE pliin 

PDpt^. Tbssp usUiei sIk sniplDyu La msksdnirwfspQm 

■tnmf; rich ppmaii m mbfasd mth it in HAtlEd Id e1>tsla 
Tif^ Ui sbl vtnilftta. fa Imjta p prstkltal Kpsntittan islusi 
to tbe jqfcrnattmi lirtuii ot ncvuU, in [unpient pnyu^ 
'EraD tbs lit of tors EniifiterDd lor the porpopf. Orsus insds 
Eovn Ltie lat Sf I C Of BM ll I polmt ahmxm IniDD|r Ihl AJ^tP 

(Ri. iS. i^inytli, L IVt, U. 1®, SIBt JaI 

«ip. ITS: c. iMQiiHacp^ Ctawiitfftf, m; j. p*#*™. 

Tk* ^vptnUiaft «; W. CrculiPi, TAe Fejmler Jh. 

Ifllhin SJht I^aik-iarr ay .VorfAcrn /llcfita, U. ItS ; U. H. fipJitr^iECi 
ydl^pp JtDCTPHiijrtA* PitdAt Staff*. Bt. liSk A pLKS rt htt™ 
ldJdlMiy-tp.t, WH3rn Itnind tbP biKk, TPS bpfipPH tlui As>- 
ttiiiilihi Ld isfidvr ■ HisB |)rpal itBpinit (dii^Id hilluincp. 
Tfrtiiq cf ticiiiIC tit H I ountlva lod nu^iial cfnOSSDt at* 
writ kiMnni thrmirtopL tbs mifhl. tly Us ui* 1 o*p msy w 
ChpnnEd, wiTflen rtDdffsd inraJneisUs, psd wttebss m^rf 
te Ay Ihraub Mm sir, Ttpustsntistiaa iniQ paiiupIi. is nuted 
In rsnLtmTu TflceUd hj rasiriml oLutiiiMti, oriflnAllr Mis (it 
of tbs pnlnipls In DBMOa (J. Pwwkh, Thm 3'SJHUni«M, 
IT&t Apolriua ja. S, I: Lurdm, JAKfw, It), 


T. Thore are two fortiier oonaideratioos^ to bo 
taken into account in treating of the opgin of 
unction, Sacred fat, in the hrst places may be 
regard'^ aa too holy, and therefore too dangerciu, 
to%e eaten. Fxtoi:^ application ja a safor method 
of ansiinilaGng its rirtuesL In the secund place, 
neither faL nor oil is, properly, an article of food in 
and by Ltsall (NV, K. Smith, 232, Slifll. bi^ rather a 
mcdiDiu or vehicl e. Evicn in ito cosmetic asen, oil 
is frcoueotlj a vehido only, and when used alone 
woulu he regarded aa the m'Cditim of a hidden 
Lirtuo. In ito nacred applications, therefore, we 
may take it that the oil of anointing is the vehicle 
of a sacred ■or DivinB life or vital^Rwence, which in 
either inherent in the material or induced tbere- 
intcQ. When the primitive ■conception of the idrioes 
of hnman and atiitnsl fii idecaySp the Divine eascDn 
ie, OB It were, put in oommisaion, aod may be trnna- 
mitted to any unguent by Tariona uiethode of Tjon- 
eocration. Apart froni the samedneae w^hieh it 
carries, a holy nngneut is distingalahed from OLher 
vehiclea chieny by Lta original ouetneti'C, decoratiTe, 
eauative, and other prQ|ierties. 

The saerafflcntal principle U thus the controUfng 
factor in the theory of anointing : hat it ie alwajw 
poesihlo to trace the connexion hetweeo the aiiisence 
and the accidente of holy oil, between the magical 
force or jrnpemacnjol grace and those matotlaJ pm- 
portiea which, to quote a Catholi'C theol'Ogian, 
* well repre^nt the elTocta of ihie Sacrament i 
oleum enim mUutly fenif, remrtf, pfnitmt OC fucct' 
(F. Dene, TAeoic^ Jtfaralit el [13331, 

vii. 3). deremuiiial nnotion in all rmigions satisfis 
the conditlo£i laid down by Catholic ihcology for 
the Datbolic rite of unctlou ; the di^ireulia the 
nenunent oonsists in the fact that ^ the sign of the 
sacred thmg, the vieible form of ini'ieihle 
(Aaguatine), should be 'each os to represent it and 
bring it abont*^ 

The methods of tranufouttlng the Bacred 'essence 
to the ungnent are material contacti ma^cal and 
religious formulas, intention, hEeaimg, and prayer. 
The reanlts ■of unction develop from the decorativq 
and sanativo thmogh the maj^cal stage to a super- 
Datnral eonseetatiDn, which imparta spiritual^ 
freshmcnt and streogth—in C^riAtian doctrine, 
grace and the gifm of the Holy .Spirit. 

8. In the very widely spreaa u--^ cf fato and oiie 
for the treatment of the sick, phyaical, magical, 
and rultgloua ideas shade off into one another Im- 
perceptibiy. 8nme typical cxampleii wdll illastrato 
the range and the worldng of thn&e ideas, ^us 
the AnitmUon-p use various fats to a^bt the heaJ'^ 
lug of waqnda end mm; but to enre a sick man it 
is necessary to *sing“ the grease wltb which his 
body ie ruV’hed (K. Imiglob Pairker, The EtiaAlayi 
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33; Spcnoer-Gllicn*, SaO^ 4fi4j Roth, (jp* 
eit. isj, 162K Tha jAaBHtiW of AsUtia Rnaaia 
ch&nu ue bJnbbcr^ ]t!iiideer'f«t, or bcu^i 
with whid) th« ImmIj of h p«tieiit u iiiointMl. So, 
more the mediciDO-nuin im- 

jurto niart^t, md^ca) or ifpkitiui foTCO, to the 
undent. On the ether hAnd, the imet powerlul 
un^nieitt in the Chindae phfljmHcopdeifc. owra its 
Tirtoea to gold-le^. {iola U ccmiiEtlen^ to be the 
inoKt perfect form of matter, and this ungnent 
tnoKmita Itf* to the hunuji body. The ongrieet 
cmpldfocl bj the pnestH of ancieiit MexiHn, when 
Mcrifiting on the maanLams or in cnTce, conLaiiiod , 
narcotics end poiaonii. It wea anppoaod to Teuove ' 
the eenee of fear, and certainly soothed pain. It 
was oaed in the treatment of the aick, end wan 
known afi ‘the divine physic.* The holy oU of 
Ceram Lant may be manulactnred only a boy 
and a gui who are i-irj ^njL A jprieet impB^tonihj 
and repeatH fomnlaa over the ou. The Jisn bo^neoe 
offer oil to the god*. What is left oi^or u retumedT 
and now peeeeAQea I^ivine vlrtacA. It in used to 
anoint and Bonnd alike, and! is believed to 
onnfer oli manner of blestdngN (V. iL Mikhailov- 
flkii in JAI %xW. »&: Pt, H. Codrinjrton, TAe 
JUtiantaianir 193 f.> J. J- do tiioot, TAeifefijn- 
t)»M Sjfatetn a/ QAina^ iv. 331 L ; Aeoeta, ^Ut/iry Qf 
th^ India [Hakluyt Society], iL 335-367 ; J. C. F. 
Riedel, Ztr c» iTPwaor^e Jiaam tuaxhen 

SdebamFapaff. 179; F. Valontijn* OhmT *7t 
Oort /iMfirn, dL JOJ. To rctnm to magical idea*, 
vftrUitjoM qI icoetliod bjo in Luo pTiM^ice qi 
anointing the w^pon which dealt the wnnnd; in | 
the East Indian cnatam, whereby froita and stones ; 
are ^meaxied a-ith oil, and prayar is made that the 
bnlleta may rebonnd from the wamon as rain 
rsboimdi from what is eovored with ml; and in 
the Australian sdperstitians connected with henen 
pointing. Here it is possible for the user of the 
magical weapon to releBso his victim the | 

wasting sieknees he has brengbt upon him, if he 
rube the appomtna or his own body with greoBs, in 
some {!a 3 e-'ii giving what is left of the nngnent to 
the sick man. On the prlDclple ai i^>m)H^liy, a 
mother will gnase her own body daily while her ' 
son is reoovoTliig from ciimimciFion IJ. G. Frawer, 
GB'L B7 IT.: C. M. Pleyte in TUdiehrift iwa het 
Ni^diriittuhth G?JU»f«Ai^{1903>, 

305; lAngloh Porker, op. iit, 32; iipeneor-Cillen'’, 
■ICO, also % 

9. The naoinjTiJiy tif fAc depd is based on the prui- 
tuple that^ as the ChiDsee aay» the dead man * luay 
depart elean and in a noot attire fmiu this world 
H}f oares.* Africa, ^ortb Amenca, and the Fiji 
end Tonga Island supply t^ical examples of tbs 
enstom. The corpse is washed, oiled, and dreesed 
in Gne dothw fJ, J. M, de Graot, op. cvf. L fl, 20; 
F, RatTud, TAt Hirtorv of Mankind, 1.323 ; WilLiamn 
and Cnivort, Fiji and tM FijU^nt, h 1S3 * J. AdsJr^ 
Hittor^ Jyitrth Afnmcan Indiana, 161). The 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and ftemane thus pre¬ 
pared their dead for the last rites. The Ef^tums 
also nded the head of the mnmmy; the Romans 
poured perfnmed oils over the ashes and the tomb. 
At llie onnnai com me more lion of those who fell at 
Flatiea, the Archou washed the gnTe'Stonefl with 
water and aitolntod them with oil. The G^ks 
placed in the tomh Tesasels containing 

thn nse of the dead. The Ritig«mill 
Islondeti, like many other ncoplee, preoerrM the 
sinlls of dead rtlikivn. These were oiled and 
garlanded s food was offensd to them as if they 
were olive [WLlkEnson, iii. 363; Servius on Virgil, 
jEia. V. 319, is. 433; Lucian, dt Lncttt, 11; SchC- 
iiuuin, dr. AltfrtAumar, iL 6^ flOO; ^V'llkelT U.S. 
A'rpfoWpi^ Expf-diticat, 5fi6). The pions affection 
sliciwn in ftuch cnstnms Is else where very commonly 
deTtloped into practices which aim atadoeer union 


with the departod. Thus in Australia we find a 
prevalent ousEom among menmerH of angling 
tfaemsdvet with oil mode fmm the deoompodng fat 
of the corpse. This practioe has typical eiomplea 
in the Ihitch East Indies, Afnca, and North 
America. The Creek Indians anniub thcmselvea 
with nil mingled wi;Ui the osbea ef the dead. A 
ourloos onstmu Dhtndas in the Am Inlands of the 
thttch Eimt indiEOL As soon as a man Ls dead, his 
widow runs roond to the honsea of all his fnenda 
and Arnwrtw the doors with all (SpeQeer.Gillen\ 
630 i Fison and Howitt, Kamilarot and Kvmaif 
313: Rtedd, pp, ei*. 306: Firti Report 115, 
1S5; KedeL 366). The Catholic rite of Extrenio 
Unction dnuhLleu dmvefl from tho general prin- 
eipEo of anointing the sick ; bat, apart from such 
cnatonm, there would seem to be no definite ease 
rdsewhere of the pjwetioa of unction immediately 
before death. 

It will be convenient at this point to draw out 
the connexion between cfrtnVMtvU nitiinn/iny and 
tAe prineipict <if fnfw. In the hrat place, grease, 
oil, and fat are convenient vehiolca for the appUca- 
tiou of ssiiBs, charcoal, and other marks of moum- 
ing, and of the red paint that denotes jmeh persons 
as tho ohedder of blood and the menstnious wontaD. 
Theao statoa, being tabu, poosen one form of 
sanctity; but it u a general mie that anointing 

S roper, together wilh_^de«iit_ apparel , ohdald be 
iBcmidcd during their continuoncoL Similarly, 
anointing, with other rdda to welbbeing, ia ly. 
nounc^ try the osoctlc.^ IHfferencfis of cosmetic 
emtom produce enceptienH to the rule: thus, 
among the aneient inhahitaats of Central AmBrtca 
it was the onstom to smear the body with greaw 
as a mark of fastitij^ and penance. Dnnbg the 
neuitentiid acaaati which preceded the New Year 
lestivai, every man wjyi tuna anointed daily; the 
fe^ital use of paint was rsanmed se soon as the 
feoBt commenced (H, H. Bancroft, op. rtf. IL fiW, 
606). In the seoond place, we havn to r«!ogni» 
the oleamdng powen of unution. Anointing is 
pOHitive, Instratnin negative; hot tills original dia* 
tiuotion is Eiot kept intact, for consecraled water 
not only tleansea, hut tmparts the THvina Lfe of 
which it i* the vehicle (W. R. Hmith, and 

censeorated oil. conversely, both impar^ virtim 
and ol^nsca, the action of the Divine life which 
it carrioa within it- Early Hoples, it must bo 
noted, employ fat and oilrerasa aa a detor^ent, 
AnoLaling thus not only predoces the aancuty of 
conBocratian, but alae rsmovea the sanetity of tabn. 
In the latter caae, its resnlb ia re.admisaion to the 
nurrnol life [which itoelf pnaaesse!! a mcasnic of 
aanotity [W. R. Smith, 426]). and to that extent it 
hringa a1»uta re^^nBeeration of impaired sanctity. 
TheloHowing caaca show how unction and lostre. 
tion tend to nJEnmilate. The yAi of the Hiudns la 
held to parity by virtue nf its aocred Msanw, while 
the Bprinkilag with snered water which eonstitotos 
the aMi^tla, or anointing of a king, poasaMei cot 
only the name hut tb« function of ordmaiy anoiut- 
ing. The Yorub*.' awter of purification' ia r^ly 
an ungUPUt, pTepiorod from iheft'bnltcr and ^1 we 
snaila The ^ ncntraliiing rice-flpur ' of 
has h^h poNtiTe and negative rirtoee (A. B. 

The Voruba-apaiAin^ FcopIeS, 141; W, 

Malay Maaic, H, 376, 3351. Loatiy, in the v^ 
widely apteod ritual of hlood. th« motenal iseit^r 
aprinUed like water, poured like oil, or 
Irka ointment, while the reanlte O'! the_ cckti i ny 
are both to cleanac and to confer a blftming, 

to rcfiwvB ■Ronipri^ rtrifjt* __ _ _ ■. >,- 

— awdri lb* TUtiiifv ora spr ig XM ^tUii 
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ud boUfer utd thelf EkCM *» pkluted red and wUM 
Pkrkfaaiqi In Iitlemat. /Hr ^AjuyraiiAle, Xr |1-; P- 

P)^aAtel]^ iVmto-il/rittw, Belon sUtrt' 

Inf aft ft jfttfHjF tlift WftD jumml iiii^aF* lu E>^ l*iLb > tofl ol 

[toETidin, uid ths anRuqj ^ npcfttvd m hli mum Tbv 
Awtruiftn iriu hu TiaBwt ^ witli «^*^*** by um 

tJ" Ihs tittw' mir rvhw Wm Ct<!*d Uw cun* by rwini tlw 
nftf^od wftftfHHi Ift ntcr « by rablibif lE with lat. tiimlUxly, 
ft! DiMienl ftbrn-a^ Uu o^ftfaur nifty ijUiidikift CJilft rmilE bjl 
hl> ana body, Hm cufttoow HKMHCfiftd witb vv ind 
■lft\E|cbl«f npiply KKiftfjcftUi otaM e( thk fonn af ubcI^hl Iu 
canm iftHE, Wbati mrta d«i;dcl;e4 BThkIh Um cjdftf U» 

fniaf UHftCfrlftvitdpftwn wUibML It ia a klsd ataoDaftcntlofl, 
Tllft Eaftb IfaM nlMi tba Waftny and kmuo* Um Tba 

JUftjwni^ ‘ taiRftfa ftTtniiTT,' unou tl» OaatnJ Awnillutav 
li rabtHH ftlth naaie arid dBoanted. tift b« tctiuBi bar tma^ 
iMbil rEanfirnn tbft dflEqaaUqai aad rutM bar ahEali wlUi [rsBaa. 
Hw FI^mh obaeriftd an fthbontt lifaul tor Uhpm cd ft chitl 
ftlEar bift lint. Jiiftii. Ila ma analnUiil Eivul baad ta l«t 

wHtb n<] UiTTneric and Hjil Tar tfiTB* dftra bq liTqd In pecipaiafi: 
nitb arml oUi» mit^ aaolDlH] moa dreaKl Ukt JElnuetl. 
Tbty min larUddiea lA ba dowa, at alEtp, at abaim Ibeit 
«kiw««. Of antar a bma ibn wrm a moftn (IT. SCuhl- 

iBftftft, Kti ffnAi Paidka ibkf Hm wn AJrikat : HotK tii- 
157' SiEclel^l^b'LUS,; Spenaer'GmEiLa J ITItlbLnuand 

Oa^Twt, qfi. eU, i In tbtoMftdlH abort ftianypriaclfdM 
fit ftaity tboBfhb may ba dlacaniacL Ib la atiAdEnb u nota tbab 
war la a ba||y Uala, uul bhat |( -piiaA ba Inwigamtad Uld 0DO- 
dodad witb oonmonlal abatfyftfiob 

12 . Tl]« fetniivftl of Ubu mutcides with the 
renewaJ of noTtnftJ. life juliI narmftJ and 

&noiJttiajr ift empiloyod ben no less ngulftrly tboji 
for tlie iGAuguRLtion of & higbly Eoend state. 
Thai isouTnen are luiolntrad^ u iii Afeica. nod 
Xortb Amcricoi when their period of somiw ift 
ended. Throughout Afriea it it the CDfttom to 
ftLooint the mother with flit ood Oil ehoiilj after 
child-^birth. The pnurtice ift oemTUon thioafjhotit 
the worJd.^ niter iuckncaa ganer^lVp with women 
alter the monthly ^rind, ejid with children liteT 
the oeremenlftl owHarvancee At pqberty. The 
w««tic« is the JAfrt umtaiice often inkes a peonlior 
form. In Auftralio, for mBtonee, end the Ando- 
iuBjis, a hoy Ift mode free of a forldddcn food by 
the btOeeui of haLvlng fnt mbbed over hie face 
nod iray {J. Shooter^ Th£ Ka^rt of Lend. 

[l8iT], 241S 1IIBEW, 14fl: Maoleasp 
oJ^aJirLavfSifndOu4tl»va,&i^ BO; D+ Mftodoilfldd, 
A/ri«ina, L liffl ; Dennett, FoiMore of the Fjort, 
137 t SpencerAiillen*, E. U. Men is JAJ 
xiL 134 : Howitt^ ib, adiL 455. liT. Slfij* 

Posein^ now to com of aauttratufn proper, 
we hod aonintiDg tued toinnugnrate periodic aocred' 

ness, ftfL in rit«» coTTeepondiiw to bapttAm and oon- 
hrmation^ in imurUge and fc womhip. The cch- 
tonu [ftst noted tfj^d to mor^ into these. ta)i It is 
a custorn of wide exteniiion that the new.horn cMId 
fthanld tie mfahed with oil {Roth^ cii. 13$; lUtwh 
ii. Safis WitUami nnd Calvert, L 17fi; Cnron'ft 
* Japan ’ in Pinherten's Voyages and Travels, vii. 
605 j Ellis, Voruba-speaking Feeptes, 141). This 
praetioe noon heoomDS terBrnoniiu, juid euggerie 
Mptiiiual ftiinlimeSs The Ovafaerern ceremony of 
naming the ohliiT oomhines so dumy principle^ that 
it may_ ttood for a typieeJ The rW tiiiM 

J place in the huuse of the nacred fire, and h per' 
ormed hy the chief tnitn qf the viUe^ He urat 
takes a month hU of water, and epnrte this over the 
hodies of mother and cliUd. Then he addressM the 
ancestaie thru: 'To yon a child is bom in ynnr 
; may the vills^e neTcr enme to aa entL’ 
He then ladles nnme fat eul of a vesuh npita upon 
it, and mbs rt ovdt his hands- Ue nut mhe more 
fat in his hftadj, Apnriing water upon It. Then he 
anoints the woman. In doing this he crosses hift 
arms, so as to tench with his right hand her right 
side, and with his left hand her left side. The 
process is repeated with the child. Finally he ^vea 
It a name, wtiila touching its forehead with hia otsti 
(E, Dannert in South A/ricaA Foti^lon Journal. 
IL 67). 

f A} Ths anointing of bo^ and girls as a prelicui- 
naiy to the ceremonies oUwrved at paberty is of 
wide exCciuion ; it ia moot prominent In Australia 


and Afrino. In Central Auatralia the candidate is 
rnhbed with gre^ at variou.<L times during the pro^ 
tmet^ obtemoniiih At the ctrcnmidsinn festival 
nf the Mnsai the bOT» were allowed to gorge thcrO' 
sflh'oa with beef. They mhbed the fat over their 
bodies, inncb sa a Day ok rnba biinscll adth the hlnod 
of a pig, or aft a earmvDroiift animnl Tolls in the Heeh 
of hill prey {Spenccr.GLLleni’, S3, 135, alio *, 242; 
JA J xxJv. 41d; C. J. Andersioii, latke 465), 

fc) In the ceremonliJ of marriage we bnd tymcol 
oxamplea of anointing. The Central Aufttioliaii, 
for a few days after receiving hU wife, rntw her 
daily with grease and ochre. A few days hefom 
muriage the Angela bridn is anointed with nil 
from he^ to foot, and untU aha La handed over to 
her huftbond is treated like a i^oeen. The caetom 
ift froquent in Africa, and occdta in FijL The 
Malays anoint both bride and bridegrwm. In 
what aniounta to a ceremoriy of itymarTia^, per¬ 
formed after the Inrth nf tho (Lfftt child, tbo Bosuto 
pair one anointed by a modicinc-man %vith a mlx- 
tnre of mots and fat In Auatraliawe lind the otu- 
tom of anointing pregnant women fSpenoer-Gillcn^, 
135, 606 : G. Tanut, The Fortuguae Powforiojif fn 
South-West Afrim [Fj^c. tr.l i- 176 j WUIiama and 
Calvert, i 162 s Skeat, 085; [ 1677] 73). 

{d) An a preliminary to womhip^ molnting U fre, 
qnently Incumbant on tho people, more frennently 
on the priftHt. In ftjndcait tlroece, those who oon- 
Kulted the oracle of Titaphonlas were washed and 
anointAd with oil. When a native of the Slave 
Coast worahipa the guardian spirit who resides in 
Ilia head, he mbs hia head with oil; the priests 
anoint themselves before entering the honiia of tho 
god, The prieeta of Mexico and Central Amcticni 
were anointed from head to foot with a sncreql 
nngqsnt, which was also anpliod to tho images of 
the godn. Ketmning to Gmoce, wc looni that in 
tho feast of Dionyboft tho men who carried the 
sacred buU to Lho temple w’crc anointed with oil. 
Similarly, the Lufierci at Rome were anointed and 
gailandM. An interesting aidc'light on tlis theory 
of ftoointiog neocliea ns from Fiji and the Dutch 
East Indies, At fthomjulifttio ceromoiii^ thq per>*un 
into whom tho god 1 ft to enter is anomtod with 
fragrant oil, by way of rendering him attractive to 
the deity iPamsomae, viiL 19, 2, ix. $9. Ti ELUs, 
YoTHia-^eaking Fto^Ss, 136, sdso Fuf^tpeakitig 
Peoplts, 76 : Acoftta, Jlistory of th^ Jndies, ii. 354 ; 
Bancroft, Native Raoes, ii. 323, ilL 341 ; Itoctantins, 
Insi. 1 . 2L. 45 ; G. A, Wilktda, Htt ShaTnanisme b\j 
do ViAhfn, dlen indischen ArtAi^^ 479 f - 1 Wif' 
liomjt and Cal vert, m. tit. 1 224). 

For the jipecial omseenUietn of anoint, 

ing IS a not uncammon piece of ritmu, obtaining in 
vorions porta of the world. The Slavo Cmat of 
Africa providj^ a typical case. The randiilate's 
body ift ftmoorod with a decoction of herbs. Then 
the priests who efticlate anoint bis bead with "a 
mpti^ imgnentp' and aak the god to accept him. 
If ne id accepted, the deity is aupposod to enc^ inta 
Mm. A new cloth is put npen ordained novice^ 
and a now name oonferred. Among the BmiaCa 
a ftAaman is oenq^ented^by being anomted with the 
blood of a kid. In Norik Ameriiiai among the 
Chikoiavrs, the candidate faated for some time, and 
wag consecrated by a bath and nnetion with bear'd 
grease. Tbe Tmtes and Totonocs of Ceatial 
America conseemtod their pcotifls with ft 4 i ungnent 
mode of ibdia.rabber oil and children'n blood. For 
the nnoiating of their Hpiritiml kiug, the Aztecs 
employed the unguent i^ed a( the onthivnement 
of their temporal nionarch. The pticita of ajuctent 
Egypt were conaecrated wiGi holy oil poured upon 
the head (Ellio, The Etve-speaking FeopUs, 1401-, 
JAJ xxiv. 69; AdalTj 122; Domuoft. ii, 3 1 4, iii. 
433, ii. 201 ; ’Wilkinson^ iii. 386). 

rS 'Flui anointing of kiftgs, wjth which Semitic 







Ck-a 


bjkI ChristJUi ccuHtom hAB tuaLHari^ tliA worlil^ 
b ft npectftcqiar rlto of tah {wciiriuuce ontiriiJe the 
pplian pJ Hebixjw iraiLttioar It b founds h^y^f 9 v^sr, 
ip ft mpip Qt losB poifwt fjDTin ftiuontf the uidcnt 
Ef^UftiiB, Che Axtecst and the Hindoo luiciuit adiI 
modem. The PbArBoh 'vraa Anoimtqd After iorvoati- 
ttira "witli the BBcred robi^. The mobOMCUtA 
representatiaiM of iha eereoumy, Atid In the Tell 
el'AmAToA letters tlie Idnp of Cypnu fteodi to ihe 
kibg of ‘^ft Oiuik of good oil to poor oo yoof 

head, DOW thftt you liAve ancandwi toe throAO of 
yoiiT kingdom/ Tho Aztec cereoiouy of royftl 
unction procedExl oorcntEidan. Tho klug-etHt went 
in pttJrtsaioTV to the tompla of B uiUdlopochtli 
Affw pftyinji: bomon to the god, he waa pointed 
iliToagnoiit bin whole body by tlie bigti pricBt,, And 
eprinkM A-iili boly WAter. He war tbDn dotbed 
in oerenumiAl robea^ And about hb nock: liODg 

a gourd coDtAiniDg powerful ramedioe ftgailMt Aor- 
cory, dbeftM, and ircLBaon* Tho unguent <i*ed was 
the black oii with which the urieeli? anpintoJ thebr 
own bodieii and tha bnAgea of the £od>i. I lA name 
ia worioEudy pivODn OT olf, And its flbief con- 

ntltuont WAa indvji'rnVbcT jiuiA. The Qnichia and 
CAkobiqui^lA bfttfted the king at hia HnxmAtiun, and 
auDULtm his b^y with pAriuiaea< Candidatw for 
tho order of Tocnhtli, tho Garter of tho Azte«ij 

were Auointed 'A'ltb the BEAmo Kdcordotai ntiipciit 

iWilkihisciD, iu, 3W ; W, M. Kliudera Petrie, 5y™ 
ft nd i’lJMIJt from rAc Tell el'A manut 4S t 

H. 'WincklArj TAe Teftet-Amanm LetteTr{Enjg_. Cr.i 
87 i EancrDft> Li. 141 f.j till, 196, iU, 3S&|. 

Tho anointing of klngt nod pfiotta coRtMuee 
aaversi piiDCiplee, and b not to w o]ci>lpLinod on 
pno Boparate lino of development. It is, in the 
firet pbee, a part of the fefttnJ diAeia auential on 
euch owAidonN (W. R. Smith, tJ33, Secondly, 
ws hare Ihe varione idoae conuectoil with oonseora- 
tion,—the tTftnflmtiaiqn of simoLity, power^ mid new 
life {it. 383 f^), on the one liiuid; and, on chn olhor, 
the * Isedping' of a dodimCed poison, with sacred- 
new, for his protection and the petfomumee of hb 

office. , - - t 

l6. The nnptjatfnp a/ taerific^ an» .wortnjF, fnd 
tdtar (turf ths iemfis, nnrf the tacrtd appamtut 
oenenUiy, sapplios immy details of ritual which 
(all Into lino with the main p^iineipksfl of rdipO'UA 
unction, while glvLng prominence to such as are 
more closely oonnected with worehip. Tho hmnnn 
oftcriGcts of ths ancient AJIklcIoub uf tho Cancajimf, 
of the Azteos, and of the pcnjpl® Timor, were 
ftticdntcd bofiPTO hoiog sIbul The Ls-it case hiu to 
do with earpnalLom The princea of Knpang in 
Timor kept Hacmi crocodiles, and l^evod them- 
Be!v (9 to be deAConded from this anitiial. On the 
day of coronation, a young girl was richly dressed, 
docorat(i!d with dowers, and anointed with fragmnt 
oil, to be olfoTcd af; n sacjid(^ to the sacred 
monstera. In tho remarkAble human Kftoritice of 
the Kbonde, tho AfrriaA Wfts juiPinted with pil^ 
gki, and turmcrio, and adoruod with flow^er^ Uc 
mcoiTcd * a epecios of rorpnnica w^hich it is not 
uasy to diftfingubh from adoration.^ Every one 
who could touched the oil oa the victim^s body and 
rubhpd it on hU own lio^. Thn oil was ruE^rded 
u pOHoessing the Raxao virtue aa hb fiuh and blood 
conferred on the helib {Strain, ib 4. T t Euicroft, 
iiL 333; Veth, Hit tUand 3"*nwr, fEl; & C. hlac- 
nheiscm. J/iunormb Sirrin in Jndioj IIS j J, 
Campti^, rriftf Tribti 54 f., 112). 

The custom of ' drueiiu' oflhringa with oil was 
rugttlnr iu the worship of the ancient Greeka. When 
the natives of W«t Africa, isacrifica an animnl, 
tliey uminkle it with palm-ml by way of attract¬ 
ing the Bpirits, At the fiwtival of the Now Fruite 
amopg the CWk IndLane, Lbe priest took tome of 
such sort and smeared them with ool before offer- 
ing ihsm to thft spirit of fire. The people of Gilgit 


drench with wine, oil, and Hpetd the branch of the 
Aticred cttlar used in Ureir Bgri(raltuntl ceremonies, 
Similarly th^ jiiduya, in thuir ccremonj of bring¬ 
ing home the ^nl uf the lUcc, and tho JavAnesc, m 
the Marriage uf the IGcp bride, aaoint the rtE<a 
with Dll (^fimann, it ^ i Pausanias, viii, 42; 
A. B. EIhb, The Yortiba^tpeaUng Pecfrfef, )&S; 
Adair, W ; BiddnJph, Tribte td the J5finrfu K\Lthy 
106; SkcM, up. at. 235 ; V'eih, rfnna, i. 52-1). 

Thu nativee of Co]o1:)Os on great uccasiorui anoint 
the Bsg and otlior emhleiue uf staldL The Haniab 
emoint their caltlu when celchmtiiig the harvteit- 
homc. Thu Shane of Indu-Cliiina and ttic natLve!i| 
of Cclehess purify with water and anoint with (dl 
the plough used in tlieir cerccnoniak jploughing of 
the ri«'hfll(iH tfj. K. Tiichiiann in Byrfmym. tHjehr 
de Tanh jMad~ ert F(dA:CFt£unrfe can }ttdertfind*eh 
/nrfia, ixxvtii. 2. 270; W. Croukc, dp. rtf. iL 300; 
E. Aymumor in HHR jtiiv, 272 j B. F, Matthes, 
Bijdr<(itgen tot rfs Etknotoyie ivrM Zuid'Selehit^ 03), 
when we peas to cawss Diore definitely tepre- 
Beutativu uf worehip, we find a developniciit of two 
i(ioas: first, that tno flacred life itmuanent In the 
sacred aymhol or imagp uccds periodical reneaing ; 
and, secondly, that the spirit connected thetewiih 
reejuims cuncuiatlpn ; anuinting the eocred object 
renewi. its vigi>nr and aJeo brings the worsliipper 
into union Wxi^ tliO deity. When the Wawamba 
of Central A ftioa or the Australian of Queensland 
ujLointii hb sacr^ stood witli fat when asking it 
for min, wu nifty infer that the napied ohjeot b 
Buppoeud to be revived and rendered gniciullU by 
the (^o^metio virtnee nf ourtiun. Biiuilarly the 
Cent^ AnBtmlianj. mb tliMT ehurinfpi n-ith fat 
and ochre whenever they eiaminp them. The 
cAurifl^ is suppo?^ tP hiive homan feelings, end 
the prooua of Anomtlng b s^d to seften it' (F. 
Stniilmnnn, dp. eit, 6*4; Roth, op, eit. 1158; Spencer, 
Gillon'^, 26*, 270+ Also*, 161). Here the use. of 


grwflP 


far ntetudb oombinf^ ndth Eoemptic sDulDt- 


ing. In many caiKH it b natuml to lind tlieBO 
iHjaut merging in the nntlun of feeding the divine 
object; hot it wunid bn iTioocTact to derive the 
amiinting uf sacred stones fram the pmtiire of 
feeding the (jod. The cuntom of smearing bloed 
npoii sacred symbab and imagee Ib of wide exten¬ 
sion, bnt it Lb nuL ft snrEivaL from any practicei af 
pouring the bioodl into the mouth of su imagp. 
The practical primitive mind doea not cnhfni» 
anointing with nutritian, though well aware that 
the two aro allied. Ae Uliutmting thn extension 
of the custom, a few Aiamplen are here brought 
fuTW'ard. TTiP Greeks and Rpmana wasbed+ 
anumte^ and garlanded thrir aacred stnnea. The 
pf Delphi WAS periodically anoinlpd and 
wrapped in wool {Schtirannn, ii. 236; LuciM, 
Aie^ Su; AputcLns, Flof. i. 1; MinucLns Felix, 
Oetav. iii.; FauBania^ x. 24, uni J- G. Frazer, Copt- 
menfary PU Pdaftaninl-V. 354f.]|. The Malaga^' 
onuint aaored ototice with fat or oil or the blood of 
vijctitoHn The Wftkftmbft neat-herd onolntB^ a rock 
with oii and offers frulhi, in order in get hw cattle 
through A difficult psw (J, Slbrwi, /jTirfory ^ 
MadaytuiAr^ 306; I, 364). This combillftfiorl 
of nutriGun and unction b found Among thn Kei 
blunders; every family hem poasuMoa ft swim 
black stone, and to ohEftin succe*® iu war or traue 
a man anointe thb with nit and oOert 5? 

Tn Cdebea, Hacmd imagoes, apparattuff, ft^ buibringe 
am amEared with oil by wnr«iipp«»- The andMt 

EgypGftDs anointed the statuM of thft goi^i Al»Wy- 
injr tbft unguent with thn litGs finger of^ the left 
hand. The Arvol JBrothors anoint^ Gie w>^ 
their goddens, Btn “u f^rivaJ 
oeremooy of mourning for the d^ god+ th» 
unagn of Attb wHS anointed. Thin was pTObftbty 
the unction of the dead. ^Vhen the im^ ww 
ImKtght ant ffwu the « K*«wrec- 







ANOINTING (Biadu) 




tioiij tiifl t^ciissL UK>iiit«d thfl timutf ot the vor- 
fthippets. The reli^on uf ancieot Greece pieindeii 
n ciuiooa iiutoDce oi the meediig ef the pmciJceil 
iin4 the religicmw The temple-statuca 

of Lhe gods, nude of Were tttbilMu with oLll 

to preserve then] from dec&y, whiJe to preserve 
Lhft mej^^diOcent creAtiDdB of gold uid ivory, luch 
aa Lhft image of at Olyii^m, oU -vm nm in 
pipes) throughout the statue {Riedel, opt 223 ; 
^Utthel, esp. cif. W; ’Wilkinotro, ctf, iii. 361 ; 
CIL vi 5797 ; FirmicuH, tfe ^ nra«, ^ ; PtaiieiLLLiaa, 

V, 11, aqd RmzEr's Gsm. oJ/Oc,). 

I 7 t The priJLidple of oomiutmlon with the deity 
by xEtiaDB of ouoinlliig the nored symbol or tlie 
Mfornhififrtir hLmself u more ^psjent in the ele- 
loeataiy stages of wonhipr The ABainlLioms, w« 
ana tola, venerate the lustt* and try to keep on 
good termit witli him. Tht^ P^y when 

they wish to be Bdcoesaftil La a b^-hiiat> and aq 
to Bocnto a good nippiy of bear's 6e«b to eat and 
01 the Iksht's greoH with which they are always 
anointed. The natives of Central Anatralia, at the 
fnticiii^iTfKi ceremany for main fain intf the supply 
of kanganwEj. eat a little of tho 6esh of Ehu animal 
imd anoint tliEir hoditt with tlio fat. In order to 
obtain EiiccesB to. hunting eiiroe, they mb them- 
ttolves with stones suppo^ to bo parts of Uiat 
animal. Klhiilarijr liefore eating snakes they mb 
their amw witli jsnakefat. At a higher stage of 
devetopmont we 6nd the West Afrioan negro anoint^ 
ing that part of hia nwn body A'hi&Fe Iuh i;uardjan 
Emrit rGsideB {de Smot, ifittiotv anti 

MistiorKtricSf 139; SpcHCOT ^ Gillen 206, also > 
1S2, 2 Sd ; Ellis, YorTtlKi-^peaMn^ Peo^tM, ll. 

zSL The oil of OBomting, as we have seen, trans' 
ralts the tofrednei^i latent within It in either of 
two directions—’to the woTY^hippcr or to thp^ god- 
if wo look at the contralliiig Boutee of its virtue, 
the potenGaJly sacred Buhatanoe of the human 
l»d.y, and compAra the earliest forms of oonseciia- 
Lion, we see tliat the theory of anointing ja 
IsUK to pre^theOAtfe and even pre’letisbistie Hmea. 
'I'ho clemcnLary BUgcs of dedicadon lUdstmte the 
]r^ common directioh of BnOLhting, in W‘'hich the 
wiMnliippcr or the priest confers sanctity iiisLeiul uf 
receiving it. The dedication, more or lees informal, 
of eacired bmldiuge and apparatus by anointing 
obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Italy; it la remark¬ 
ably prominenb in ToduL, ancient and modem, but 
does noL appear to have been general elsewhere. It 
Ls, of coarse, connected with the niie of oil lot toolsv 
nteasxls, and fomittire, hat also hss a^MMUAtioiu 
with fetl^'jitio metbodE of making gods {Crawley, 
Tht r«e of Life, A Stvdy o/PeJi^ [lOW], 

The ritnal of renewing the Hicred virour of a 
isauped Eymboi has Alremiy Itecn referrea to; lic» 
we note tho original iodnetiom Thus every mAn 
nn the Gold Coast mokes for himiiolf a JuAman, or 
tatolary deity. When ho has made It, he anointa 
it with butter. Among tho Bataka the 
indnets. a spirit into the fetuh with various cere- 
monies, dup-f nmnng which is ^e appRcaiion of a 
vegetable'onguenb (EIUb, TBAi'SpcOirfny P^opUt, 
100 f.; [fugen ib. Ttjdt^ v. Taal- Laiid- en EoJiceTLit. 
ran JfetL /nefif, xxviiL 62S y Matthes, <p. tit. 94). 
Bat the Centiwi AustroliAiL, rubbing a newdy 
tnftjirt cAi/rinpa with f&t, ia an unconnetauB ojn- 
ponent of the cmbiyonlc stage of coruieeration by 
unction. 

19. In its latpst developments andnting panes 
into a tbeolog^uai metaphor of fv^^'-doetrilnjil 
Import, untiion carries with it from 

tho aacramental to tho etbical-religioas plane the 
various gifts of oonEecratton, leaving in its eonree 
such txaoee of inyKticiam u ' the \lrTiite Ointment 
from tho Tree of yfe,' found w the bapt^amt 
formula of the Ophites, and Joetin’s adaptation of 
riato'B tMcy, to the ^ect that tha Creator im¬ 


pressed the Soul of the Universe npoa U as an 
unction in tho form of a x {Justin, JLpof. L 60; 
Elato, TinuENS, SO). 

In oondiiBioii, the history of anointuu in its 
connexion, with neligiou Bhowa that of all eaera- 
mental media the aacred urgent ia the moat 
epiritaal, sad that from begtnniuig to end holy 
nuctiun 1 b the Jc&A materi^ of all purely physic^ 
mndcfl of osBimilating the Uivine, Its chBiacteziatin 
is BDol. 

Lrrsaiicia-EBp. W. R. SaJth, 7^ EmUs*^ e^Oa StmibJ i 
(UliH]L fitlw Acyv. ifril.v; J. G. Frusr, TAa 

fimsas tlAm IL »4l.; A. E- Cnwh^. TAt 
Jtiw lOE a.: ^ W, CuksSOB, Doi Sagww m Jrar^gvo. 
indibfnd^wKvtl^rrtl}. A. E, CRAWLEY, 

AMOlKTtHG (HinduK—UngoMts have been 
in regnlar UAe from the eurlLcet timea for every 
form of cOEmettc, luxariouB^ medicinal, and cere' 
monisl ouctian. Cofituetlc and niedidn^ oils sjid 
pastes ait« found la greater nnmber nxid variety 
in India thiin in any other cooutry, though animal 
fats are there, of coarse, piohibited. Scented 
and coloured preparationB iltb freqanat; for enm- 
mouial purpo^'ies, Rondal-paste or oil, oil and tur^ 
meric, and ghf oie chiBny UBcd. £iandal ^ oU ia 
popular on account of ita fragrance; gbi and tur- 
meriu are axtebaively omployed in medicine and 
cookery; tnjmeno and mnBtard-oU posaeas iavlger' 
uting propcrtico. Oil is applied to the hnd and 
body bfifurc and fr^uently after the bath. The 
promco ia Bald to invigorate the syatem, and it 
IB noted in the ancient Bterature that disoaseii do 
not approach the man who takes phyEical Exercias 
and anointe bis limbs with oU. Infunta are well 
rubbed with mustard-011, and are iben exposed to 
the aun s it Is auserted, an BdanGfic authority, that 
the practice is a prevantlvs of ooiuiunption. Th a 
hair in always well pnmiulied, OOOOmit-OLt being 
chiefly need. Sandab ot rtMc-watcr Is oTerad to 
gaeats; and this cuBtom U tha 

ancient nryhyir. During mourning and nekneea 
anointing la dUcontinuM, also on fastdayn, on 
visiLa to saered placea, by BrJihmans m the i+tago 
of life B» atadeot or ooi^ic, and by women dnxing 
meoatmation. At the conolnBion of her period a 
wqmaa la rubbed with a&firon-oil; and anciutinc, 
mom or leea ceremonial, marks recovery Dum aick’ 
uesa and the end of moaming.* 

Magical nnguents, to which potency wo* riven 
by mofifr™, were and stiU ore i^ed to nwpiielovo, 
and to prevent or cum nvil and disease, A still pre^ 
valont Baperalltlun Ib that of moToidt, the eosential 
element nf which Ib on nnguunt prepared from the 
fat of a boy murdemd for the purpoee< This ia 
beUo\‘ed to heal wounda and to Fender the body 
invuluerablc'. Tbn asififa oil made men strong 
and women lovely; It cuanred offspring, averted 
niixfortuno, prumotad pioepeiity, and goaranteed 
long life. Its montifactutB was preceded by puri- 
fleotoiy ritoa. Thu BrRhman, when abou t to anoint 
himself, shunld think of the UAiraj^Triiv {'the 
long-lived ’), novea half-divine persomir 

At the linlr-partLng ceremony{riavnifoano^iKtl, 
performed dining pregnancy, the woman ia bathed 
and fragrant oil ia poured on her head. Immedi¬ 
ately after birth the child ia rubbed with warni 
muiitard-olL The tonsure {cAdtthz) takes place at 
the ago of three; the child Is anointed with oil 

* Ur Cr Dutt, Katfria. Mtdiea i^T (Jkr /Ftiwtiij. Uff., fifi; 

J. El hL lnrl^ TAm vriujTu el Sma, HadnsL isod p, 90 : A. F. 

H. tIoerntF, Btuar Jr£., ^uaniii; W, Hidtfrif, 1 /lUn^ 
rwrv.cmil jrjfiiADim (]yiA« L K. nsTut Hi : TOu^t 

Sirlt J«e, arfua Jiediaal S^va, mu cs, lOt behori Dijr, 
^nkqnto, IHTl, p. S? ; J. A, KitoU ZTmwIu JfdTlHnV, 
snJ CVivntnl^v, tr. b/ IR E. Bvaultamp, OahnI, 
IS&O. IMi, 71 S; hdiBT ^ aanu, by a. Buhlw, SAS ctxr. 
Uxtm, fk. Q; HqrIu WiUUnu, Fc^nuintHa «d BimdMhr 

iim4, Lwxloni, pew LSa. S07RiRodratUs KLtn, /aJu- 
Anaaa dalmUa, ts», L iH, lan IL 179 .; R. 0 . Bo^ Tlu 
UkutMt u (Asy an, IBSl, pp. 17 , a 




ANOINTING (SemitioJ 




imii Cirla, od arrivinc at pQbcrty« 

decorated und uicint(>d with dUp or oil pjid tui- 
JUerie iflwru/ni!), Bridunjui bo^ pn Lat^titun 
with tlnf ihreadp are Hmilaiiy anointed wiUi oil 
and Anrirfra,* Thn MiPeuony of 

pcrioraoed darinB the pf^aiidiur^i’ mama^ 
rites and on the wudding-oay- Bride and hride- 
|.;rooin ore anoLnted wilh oil and turmirie- The 
'^Mndtlwood etone." whSch they huTo t* toutili 
with their feet, is mhbed with oil. The bruie^a 
brother emeare tho hands of the bride with ghl. 
nnd njjrinkl^ parched rice npen them. At a 
YuJlAdt weddini; the mothera of the controctinK 
nnrtiea anoint them with dU, tinrmeric^ and snndoJ* 
jkoete. They tlien bathe and pnt on new clotliee. 
Amonc the KanHLdiyftiLi tho villa^'n barber 
iijfrinklet over the heada of the biidal pair* 
who afterwordii tiike on oil bath. Bor tho rin- 
f/wttfdn. Bandalnpajil** blood, or vermilion ore 
chiedy a£«L OQ or paate ia n wiiimon medium 
for aaered uifirks. 

After death, the body is woatied and anointed 
with aondal■r^&otot oil, and tnrmojic, or ghl. In 
aome euea the oldef moumex toiichoii oath aper- 
tun? of the body with hU lllte. repeats a 
jLud pour?- glif dn Hicli-i TL<!i forwcAu. of ft dying 
man iSp if posaihle, Bmeared with tho aocred mtid 
of the Ganj^n^ At the hurial of the am tho chief 
moumcr anoints hitaaelf with phb ■ ■ - ^ 

At tho ordination of a Bnddhut pnoat, hia hair 
is touched with oil befon beinc eQt.t The im¬ 
portant ceremony of ^}, tho royal 

baptiifin or cooMcration, ia in principle a form of 
imctlon t the holy water, with its numerona in- 
grodienta, conMcratea rather by Infudou of divino 
force than by Inetration. This rite waa celebrated 
towards tho close of tbo protractod cetratnonie* of 
tlie rd/of^y^. The propEr time for it* eelobralion 
wa* the ntw moon after the fuU mooa of Pb*.l^nat 
i,flH about the end of Mf^h. EiEhtoen iogrediento 
wart neceaaaiy* the chief beanr the water of Gio 
aacr^ liver &irasvat]. The others iududod f^hl, 
milk, cow-duug. Honey, eu^, nndal.watoT* per- 
fnmea, earths^ turmeric, and^ rioe-roeal- Tho aon- 
wn/ff mixed them from eighteEn pitehero in a 
bucket of uHuminTtt wood, repeatinR a nmn;™ at 
every stopo, c.o.i "O honeyw water, whom the 
Devos coltected* thou mighty noeh ttiou begatten 
of kln^, thon Eidii'eneT; with thee Mitra and 
Vaniiia were oonBecrated, and [ndra waa freed 
from hia enomios; I take thee.* 'O water, than 
art natorally a giver of Idngdoma, giant a king¬ 
dom to my VajamboA' {naming the king). *0 
hcmevtil and divine orb^ mia with eoM P*.^*^* 
for Uie strength aod vigotir of Olir YajamanA. 
The king, oiler a preiimmary ipriukling, pal on 
a hathlog'dress, the Stienr garment of which WOR 
Steeped m ght, and took hia seat ob a abool covered 
with a tiget-di^, facing Um ca*t, and, aa the ™r- 
ing commenced, raised his artoa- On hia uead 
waa a row-head of gold, through wMcb the aacred 
lipoid was to spread in a ahower. The conteuta 
of the one backet were Ironaferred to four i: these 
the ndiVcfiryvi, the Brahman iiriept, a Aya/riya, 
and a iMiifyo ixmied in turn over the head of the 
king from their reapectiTe poeitiotiii. Mantmt 
were recLtad., mch ■ ■ 


10 Yat f f tatlie Llrte wtth Ihi fEwr nt Uir nutti; may 
JDQ te ilAi; of WiiB* UBOflff Wn*"- . . . d y* wdl wPfvWppod 


' H DldtiihB^. fiirfiiftwi Teio, IBM. I>P-*»- tU; 

-sAa * . ■mm lUi iaA ; konEur 


att, p. bo; m R #1 — -JV--’ r,, 
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«a- a aat«r, ■" TVw^iBwrj. p. Wi liow* pp. 

SOf' tto- UadnU l^rnnnuwr JfiurarM jfildbtin, Iv. I, 1.5^ IHL 
w L les t, IM. Li SH: Mcafn WnUasuL vp.m.ta i 

aifendiaUla Mitia. tL lll- 


Dafi# in** mq fna him. Eram all Ml wHm i lia ^ aiml eublB Uuu 
to diteliuYa thi hlifhHt duUea d tlie Eastny^ . - 

At tile close the BrahmaJi aaid, ' Know je that 
hehnathlif day become yoar kiiig; of no Biiuimapaa 
Soma is the kbg/ * Aoteworthy details are the 
prayen to * the (Ovine Qaickunera,* the belief that 
the g!^a consecrated the king* and that thrcrtiglii 
the nte he was lilled with divine force. The osaence 
of water 11 vigour; thia and the vitaliaing^ eoHooe 
of all the ingredienta of the sacred lii^uid enter 
into hinir Gnc mornfra stalea that he ia aprinkloa 
with priestly dlgnity.f Tho hair of iho king was 
□Qt to bo tut until a year had eiap^. Thw 
formsi of ah^i^ka ito mentioned—nMvftrta for 
Idngfl, for superior kings, and viana- 

Mifew for empOTon. According to tho Variba 
Fqr&iui, A man may perform the cenmicmy on 
h im Kftif in a simplihcd form * He who |ioara #tsa- 
mtun-seed and water on hia hcadr from a right- 
handed ^hjJia destroys nil tho ains of hia life.* 

A niLiOt&ed Ibrm of (uUL^td k allU sat Uh cww^ 
tUn sf la '——. for iiubbce, the vsin fen in* 

ccmiiAny k laltni Ernm nine Bolj phic“i “■! b vrltli 

Uw Jqicm of iiiuLta A BEntlu Hceuot ii cItvii 
[n Uy»rr. It Rl.J|KLtiAii the (HrEEuony li itnciUin ntluirt^ 
t*Jj* JtU. A injjciur* Bf landll-pwto md SUo? of K»M ^ 
ui^EniBurikiTed, snd > UtUs (rf Ihk Ji ptsud On Uh fonl»ul 
with tbf mUdk dopr oC tb« rfgni haod. Hia ro].wl ut 
tlwi tMI Wk I 

As in Vedio timos, the Brahman wasiiea and 
anoints bimSDir with oil or ^hl before perfarmitig 
ndigtOEia duties:- The uistitator of a ouremony 
atiLh anointn himsdif. On the Erst day of the 
festival &ial-canfi it ia tho custom for every one 
to take a bath, in which nibbing the body with 
oil forma a eopapi(7iip.tts feature. In tho mn^Aa- 
rite tho tree from which the sacrilLciai 
post WH to bo cat waa anointed, and the victim, 
after bcLtig nibbed with tdl ond turmeric and 
wulied, was anointed with ghi just before the 
sacrinco. In the TcitJjjfci aacrifica tho ram is 
rubbed with oil, bathed, covered, with oh^olcM, 
and garlanddd.g At the i)uryd-pfi^ featlvaJ a 
plantain tiw ia bathed and imomtoa with aevenu 
klnda of scented cila. 

Tbo oansecration of boBdinra by mea^ of nnction 
Is a wsll-developcd feature of Hindti ritn^. Thera 
is a cenomony analogous to tho laving of foimdution- 
stones, in which a piwsol wood is doeor- 

aUd and Auoioled, being therchy animalod with 
tho spirit of tho god VjlatupnTO^a, who become* 
Um lutelory dmty of the houso. Again, when the 
princi;^ entrance ia pat up, the woodwork is 
anoilnted with aandul-oll and worahipped. ^o 
same Deremoay ia ^rfurtoed over the ridge-plato 
and the well, and W the honse generally, when 
fint entered. , . , , ^ j 

The imsgeo of the goda m lb & tomplei are baUiM, 
onointed, and druaied by tho prleato dally. Un- 
gmmte for this parpofio tmfcjKwa) are otic of Um 
^carential offbringH* pnaented by worahippera. 
Sftcrod ptiidia) lire ibw Mointrf and. aftwret^u; 
and tho wondiipper* of Siva anoint the linyo. 

Tho principle of consecratton ia well brought ont 
in the Hindu ritual of aaoinLing* whPa the 'dliw 
nrinciblet of docoratUm and pairifica.tixjii am fully 
rHegDlzed.l A. E. CRaw trr. 

ANOINTING (Somitio).-If we 
BimintlDg among the Araho m pre-laliJnio uaya, 

I B.^WcabBiv, la STS; ^ 

KdKititaSLt, dm Eortta. mo, fp- *. 
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Al^OINTING (Seimtio) 


miut pctforra ttAniine that-, tlioag:]i atm eliog- 
Ltig furee of hultit and tTadition to rit«i and 
that fall 'witbin tim ovtfif^ry of pnodtirq 
reU^oiw coatoniA, r«itmg upon distinctly pnmitiva 
they Usd advanced beyond tbcae bqliefn 
KnibcieELtly ta caase the riso anton^ tlicm. of tJic 
to cqniD into direct totL^h—not tuornsly 
tUron^ LbB msiduitLdn of a afKcLnLt body df men 
— vdiit the higher {^towens. A ctUftoui of tlm kiiiil 
ia voocbed fur la the pns-ljd&mler perIcHl in con^ 
nexion with the visit to the old umctuary at 
MeoHtr kfiowa u the Ka'ba, when the wpTflUippe^s^ 
in order bo acquire and lake, m U were,^ Into theb- 
own poroon some of the sanotity asHKiated with 
the doitiea of the place, rubbed thotr bands uVUr 
the [tiiBj'en of the gods I WuUhaiiiieti, SeHi jf nn6r 
fftid,* ]^N 105} or presteJ them^elve^ agaki»t the 
edihofl ibeelf. Altlmogh no ung^nt which we 
cemmonly aaaociale with anointing appearm to 
bavD been CEoployed, it is ngui^caEit tlmt the 
V4U:b ttfod to Glprcffi tbiA pushing (fn^yim5}cDinBS 
from the Htem tJiat in both Hch and A&^yr. em¬ 
bodies the idea of 'oBecing^' while the mbbtng 
{fnigaimcA) la from 4 otem that in Hebrew bceames 
the generic berm for nnoinbing, and in bhe form 
[MccEiah) heocimou one of the njost wgnift' 
cftnt leimE fn the Tsli^oua noxocnelatare of noth 
JodbiRm oml Cluriatianlty, 

Unleiia the kissing of tlie goda or of iiacTcd 
objeeUit, Vf, t.p.r the ^idacl: atooE]' at the Kaba, 
be included, the aoeieivt SeiuitOif do not appear to 
h ave ^ne farther than to s^bclbe in tlicjh] ribce of 
preamug and mbtnng the dadre bo reach out to the 
Sanctity ufljwciated with iintges or objects. The 
djHf oj wine and oil belongs to a etilt later stage of 
rrligicua euatom^ and, when they are met with in 
ancient Arabia^ an probably duo to external 
inUnence!!. On the otTier hand, the antiqiuty of 
the blood-iite as a ceremonr, lu^ in cui-^nimting^ 
being vouched for (Trumenll, Blmd CwYtton^ 
ch. L), Miuo of the unca to which UIikmI U put in 
the soerificial ritual of the ancient Semites may 
prupe^ be clais^ under the category of anoint- 
log. To lie Emre,. the custom of pouiing or mbbuig 
the blood of IE nacrificml animal over a aacr^ steno 
on wUeb the slanghtering is dono, is not looted 
njpon as a species of anninitiQg, for the pnqtooe of 
the act u to eymbolLne that tna deity, represent^ 
by the ©tone, or suppo-ied to resfde La It, has 
accepted the anlnuil by receiving the blood as the 
yital element {W^'llhausen, he, p. 1131. Howuver, 
in the anciGnt Semitic melb^ of covenanting by 
dipping the hand'* In blood (Tmin^lb f-c* eh, Lj 
a anion of tbc contracting parties is aymboliseil,. 
luid if the deity Ls intrMUGOd into tlio act by 
robbing the bluM sJm over Ids symbol--wbatei'er 
it may be—it Is with the view of making the deity 
a pBJl^ to the coveuaot. and In so for tlie thought 
of a direct anion aitii the deity —r hiwd relation¬ 
ship—is prusent. Yet ovim here a direct tramifer 
of aaiicLily from the deity to his worshlppere does 
not appear to take place, as VLOuld bn involved 
in anointing, viewed as a religious rite, ft U 
slguldoint, as \V>llbaiL>%n {f.c. p. 99') poiuti' qnt, 
tl^ til* ■ black stone ^ of Uie Ka'^ is not scnsarcd 
witb bl'Ood. This may be taken os a proof that 
commanien wdtb tbo deity had its decided limita' 
lions lunuitg the ancient Bemites w that the 
EprinkJing qf blood over the door-peatH and lintels, 
or the tbrcshcld of a dwelling, and anch ulher 
ptacLica as lETo im’tancod by CurtUa and Doughty 
as imrvivafii of primitive religion among the in- 
habitants of Sy^a and Arabia, in which the blood 
Is rubbed or sprinkled on animals or Gelda or 
newly erDcted or newly occupied dwcJiings as a ' 
iwtdectiou sgainet demons, (yinnj. or. In more ptwi- 
tivo terms, ^for a Idesamg* Primtint 

Stmidc lUJigim TQ-Dctfj, ch. xv.; UotygULy, 


i1ni5sti Jteserta^ L pp. 136 and 499, ii. p. ItKj, 
ctc-|l, ar« nuL Lu bc Interi^tcd OS anything more 
than the placing of the olijert^ in question nsidcf 
' th* control of thegad» invokeil tbroagh tliOMiCTi- 
Elcial animal. The use cf blood in ihc Uebrew 
rituiU, such ofl the sprinkling over the woishnipcrs 
[Ex ^-i), or ever the altar and the sanctuary fLv -1)^ 
fur which Robertson ^Imitli o/ Jh 344) 

nn^ be consulted, OMbcNliK! the 6arse ^ner^ idea. 

CDiuideratloas of this naturo lead U> tlm 
concluiilou that tlie pronaneiit: rt^le played by 
anointing among the Hebrews, with the appUratian 
of unguents to ssrcred objects or to perwns in- 
Tested with Eianctity, os pnehts and kings, is on 
cxpreaittoii of considerably lulvtincsd religions 
liehefs, fn which tbs symbolical trauKfor of 
qaalltiss Aasociotsd vrltb the l>ivine essence 
oiitcra as a promirtost fictor. That thU ui^e of 
ungiiHits in religiocut Titea represents tbo trorntfer 
to tha sphere nf religion of originally secular rites, 
marking the adornment of one's pecfiori, may bo 
} but this view, so brillhuitJy set fortli by 
Robertson Smith {f,c. p. must uot blind 

lu to tho faoi that in ths ironsfcr somethiug morn 
tUnn tho mnm desire to show honour to aacml 
objects or persons was inteudsd. The act was 
meant actually to synibolixe the HTic:lity bouml 
up with such objects and persons, and was to bo 
understood as tlie iiiTestiture with such sanctity. 
The Q» of oil and wine u unguentH—both (lym- 
bole of luxury aeoompanyiiig a more advanced 
ooUure—wemn at nil times to have been bound np 
with anointing among the Hebrews Bs among tbs 
other natiomi of antiqoity, and Is practised to this 
day in tbc Roman and Greek Ciimfchcs for the 
consecratioii of Hacrod edifices. We hav^e in this 
way inELancosof the anointing of altars, os, e.ff., the 
stone at Bethel (Gn ; and, incidenUklly, 

It may be noted that tho retsrence to oil, which 
a wanderer like Jacob eould hanlly have camoil 
with him, lndt»tcH. the projection of a late cuf^toia 
into the remote past A nicollar projection is to be 
seen in the statement that the fnrnitore of tho 
TabcmuolB and the Tahemoclc iteelf were anointed 
With oU (Ex 30* iU^j. Similaiiyj the high priest 
wod onoiBited with oil, eprinklcd ami pbuM on 
his bead (Lv g^j, whUe in the 'Csase of tbo ordinary 
priest*, the nil was cmly sprinkled on them ( Lv 8*J. 
The anointing of kings represented the formal 
investituTe iiitb an oHico that Trap, always regarded 
as a Kaeiad nne among the Hebrews. We liavo 
explicit refcmtcCfl to oUBh anointing In the of 
Saul fl S lO^j. David (1 S 13*, ^ ^ ^ ffnlemoa 
(1 K IM), Jooijh [2 K 11^, Jebaahax {2 K and 
we may thorefote aesume that the rite wo^ a 
general one from the beginnings of kingship among 
the Hebrew*. That the act indicated, bt^ideaths 
^T^y formal invnstitunif the actual trarwfer of 
XMvine pon'ets to Che person anointed, may be 
OQUclndm from the explicit statement in connexion 
with the anointing ceiemooy, that ^tbe spirit of 
Jahweh' reetod with the anointed one: mi in the 
ca« of David (1 S 1B“), Cnrreapon^ngly, the 
Divine Spirit lenvea SanI fv,'*) oi; an inmcntlon 
that be u no Jnnger in toueb with the Divine 
EHflenct, f.e. Is dcp»i^ from bw. «acred efUoe. 

In tlio further Bpirituatixation of the fanda- 
nientol idea underlying the rite of onoiutii^, 
namely, the tramifer of aoered or Divine quolitLea 
to an object or individuiil, the prophets are 
naturally viewed m ths ‘ anointed* onea (Pa 
even thougb the ceremony itiielf was not per- 
foiled, except posribly in the single fnatance of 
Eliah^ and even in this coko the order given 
to Fdljab in perform it(lKlB**j may be intended 
Only OS a mctopljor to i^icate the transfer of tbo 
Divine Spirit to Eibbo. The metaphoricnl applinjo- 
tiou L<' clear in the case of Cyrus, who ia called tlia 
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* ijioLaCed * of the Lcurd^ to in4iicfitB thJit lie ewrui i» 

&ecoTdiuii;e mtli tliA LHvino qualiljf with which h« 
b imhqBiL Tlia Mime lote^ivliitlDri ie to ha put 
upon the auneHetiun ^nnoiftted*^ employed lo u 
late PiAim (105^)» Ffotu tliw it wa* u ontunU 
ctep u debienate iJiul fii the ekuen people of 
JuiwQhp oa Hu! ‘ftnointrf" ooo {Pn liH* 

Uiih 3“ fltoJi in which puBe ^ anouited ’ luw beootne 
H syouayiu for holy* !►*- endowed with tha holy 
EiuHbce. The flpal U reached in tba doetiiiie 
of tha Mesaiah aa tha ‘tunoiBLed" ana to Iriog 
satvation to Ilia people and to maukitid in peneraT 
Iq Chriatiaiiity, Jobue bcconiua the ‘ Mea»kh' pftr 
(Gf. whUc Jowii^h theolpCT in 

rejecting Jeeu^ aa the Redeemer of man kind waa 
onuiuatry led to abandon the doctrinu of a penuiml 
nlesaiali* and to accept in Lto Etuud the twtlook 
towards a Mitttidanio age. Thn oaweiatian uf 
anointing with tlie Dirine Spirit paciiaed ovar into 
the CkruLian Chmet, whicTi* to emphaeiM the 
deitcentof Holy Spirit on all iieUeii en ^2 Co l^’* 

1 Jn £1=^^, inatitutod the prantit* of anomtiny 
w'lth oil in conjunction with the rites of bapki5tQ 
and conhmnitiijs. ^ , , 

Afl yat no tmeo!’. of anelUiling aa rd^ons nte 
have been fO'Und in ^hjdoiiia and A^yna, thaHj;h 
thin d(ie» not produde the pcaitibUity of nnr yet 
oonibg acitKE the rite in cuneiform liocanumta 
eapecinlly for tho« periuda when kingship anJ 
Divinity were in cloee imioni an appews to have 
hceti the carte in thoilayif of Sargon, anddminjif the 
iraitfa of the Ur dynasty fc. 3000 to e. 2400 
In dater times wn have the pronoonoed tendency 
towai^B the secniarifflition of the office of itiyiiJty, 
vrlth a concotnLLant qentralLintioil of Divinfi pro- 
rogativea in the prieelljuud ; and it wonld apl^CAT 
that among the Pho-uiciani likewiw the poflition of . 

the king, under thn influence of the late Bab -jWyr. " So 

‘ nn<i • bj PW*no''lwlt* apopf ha withwit 


cerGinuniai vilita faJla under the aaiiiB category 
(Ru 3=}. 

Limj.Tnu — Bcakls rtt mc i i cM In Uil* vt, n Uw 
itnAdigMpU* Of BauinEW ud Ndwack. ui4 th» 
UtwtaJhin in lluUnic^ ' Ab^crtiqir.'' S« iJiai/af^ nr 

&a<4 by A. Smytha PalHr <W^>. tAHl., *T)h Anoloai:?.' 
with HOH tA Eltcntun siTHV lh»n- 

MOhFixa JABTIIOW, j|[. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.— 
ji, Ufa.—Anwlm wu Lem cl uebde [wnaCa «1 Aewn (noi 
ion. AlVir B AbrltEfKt ^titb la ntody, wi 

thn dnih of hli auMher h* vfc^nd tbi Al]m nod aTw bam 
yEBfi cl wawlcriai mtited 1b lOflOat thn nt^yotf Pk Iq Ffcr- 
modr, bxwiy CdUBlM (ICktSi) Ly Uhn albl^ HtflwIlL Tfatn 
Laafmtu! wm then nl im ntnllh ot Ui Eiiw h > bviwr la 
1000, □b thn dtaU) of hli InlLeV, Abnctai ISDk thn <bwl, ud 
wbm J^jitrnoi: Rmon'nd to tVa (luest Annrfm ww dretnd 
hln fuoenKir ■* pcic^ Hun Inmn nf Pk nn a kLcoI itrvw 
KEvUbr ntlll. ADMdlU’‘a Ji^hu ma B tnadw WM mpuknhln; 
nb HEiCk EDbthoiln mule «i vpaCh. in podair^dan ittm wp. 
v-MiSiM , rpb, h bb. U>. lb. ^ un lh« dwtb « llBiiwrLjL 
IDT0> the Kltunaat Aimlqu wb» a]i|Alattfii ahbcHL l>nn mi>U of 
Ihb ihTtlptu wu m lar-nichinE bnnnaquaiiDBC Bee hid bv«b 
wlMnd wUh Tint wtam In kcEtaEnl, jmd Anepu'n ptoJneyi 
in Ibw Intnrtrt hrovfhb him lata lomca wlLh heth Uw &□■ 
aoeiar ui4 WUUiai ii., and nadnaml him to Lbn wbela tiabktii. 
m uia dwth cJ Luiinnb (.Hoy H, 10^) all mEn luCk^ LD 
M fall aDccnaiDr. Put BbTua. wtiMi etCblni prlndpln 
wan Ltw n^llBbiftn at Lb* Church br kmUv vataat um 
clfeUblbf Ubolf nrennn. nliucd » nrpcmt a n*w an^iliahcTb 
la I(ts the Bar iP st a]entc«iLer, and In oan of hu 
nninta of r^acwnn nent tor Annatm, acd bJIb* miim dnky 
abaoinlnd hUa anuhlflnbcp (Uueb'0, iwd[t Ta proennAbactma 
vkdfnoD ma ahaat Dnownuy, bot nnen (icwumiaEd, 
Lht ^nriAlH boll,'' alrBBdy Rpcntaiib Cl hU ptbJtffKv, (UKertn4 
Lbat lb> 'wnJb OUt ab««p'<kaiL f/uW. Atm. fUAJ 3C>wni lB«m 
Ehjj> bl* nwb'i' Aiddai lialatnd oa thn natitaiiQb tc Oab(«r- 
bqrV d ljl Lbl nntalaw, uhI cC tha rCM^nltlun pf Urban u. 

TOOfiwbl^ 1 a ^'4WIWU1;) aa Uh InlE Mpfc To thil 
lut WUllHb tL, wLa had Ukna advapiaEw cl an aiiti-pcpB 
iuiezucal UL) t4 Hic» I'cbCrV pflcOI fCT hlMWir, madriren tfi 
vntbaJ iwi^t by Anwianin threat d ntliicf la Bnt At lart 
AnHitiEL wan ncUunMiiO (SS4b Bnpt lAi3g ddc|j' briHiiiffn Icf hie 
tacicaialltli^ a iwUnr d Inwjcrt Ic tinw of bnicr ilapuioa 
Thn cfl^iinb cl Chn nnwwnlUcq d UAan waj, bewnrtr, jwt. 
mIij loUlidH a>4 hi tOBOi Wllium, umn4 by AnfeEkn'i Ib- 
nlilfliica DC Ml own nilenBatiTOi. Ac wrif u by hbn qnii p tl c c jo 


conception, bMiuue a distinctively Aecoinx one 
cunnccting ILmU with that of a l&y-jndB« »ther 
UiAn with ihut of A pncai-king. Ai for aiminttug 
as a bgoqIat rite oiuong the Semites, theno is every 
reason lo ladicve that itA origin is txihnil up with 
iho use of nnguentfl u medicinal rEmedice. I n tht 
nieuUc^ preecriptiona preserved on the cuneiform 
tablets of AHtii'bani^''e library, coined from 
aiigi^a that piebably date from as early ^ 
SOOO s,C., oilb of rorioBB kiudB to be applied to the 
akin are mautiDiiedr Tha frequent meution of 
nnewmta pa remediid «ent*, both in the OT and 
JiT ilM !•* E*k 30*, Lk 10", 5fk 0^, mndea^iolly 
Ja S"J, jHiuintn in the suiie direcdon, and forma 
the lusirt of tha Roman CalhDiio eacraznent O'f 
ExtreniB Unebioh, ud the Greek and ijnrevionii to 
1552> Anglican anainiing of the nick. The clijans- 
iug qaAlities of ungucuU appeur uliw to havw hocn 
recognized at tm early period in Babylonia, as well 
as their power in the prevention of dueaiea of the 
skin, ao comuion in hot and maist climate*. The 
Qjte of cingniinLa thtu became at once a part of 
the toilet and an adornment of the peraou, like 
dress and cmaments. With the incnaAe of luxury, 
expcQAive and highly scented oUd were UACik and, 
03 a nAtnraJ c»rDlIary to thu atAge of the custom, 
anOLPting hocamoA lymbol of prfwporEty 
while the general tendeney in niuumiDg rite* to 
retom to the custonu of an enflicf Age led to the 
view Iliat nnomting was not appropriate during 
the preacribed. period of luneut for the dead, so 
UiAt it waa discontinued at anch timea. In tho 
Semitic Orient popular cuBtoms aw apt to becoma 
ha^enHl into ctremonial oldigaliui*, and ikaa the 
Anointing of a takes I ts place aa a oerempny 

of greeting and hoapitality* and also as a meana 
of btotowing honour. 1 lie aecomit ol Mary's 
amulutLag Ji^ni with precioua ward is an illustra' 
tion of toe observanM of the cemincmT down to a 
late period. Anointing oaceelJ befora paying 


my Iwra Tc dAtHoic* nvy ixiiwiir in tatai Ledepefv? in* ot cuy 
enwD' (Eadn iU,V ^ ^ that Aiudra omH cbdla was the 
icFcTfnw cr tUi to a arcat. QaciccJl bekl st RwUcjhua 
(F«b. Ht, IBailciEr, I'tca, iL IS; or Mae^ H, ^dauu, US ^ 
ik lull:* d Uve dcEscilMi of tbe bubsH. wbg mn aU, with 
lb* tnrtUtm d QllCidulph ot UnJchealEr, ‘luau'l lUWI,' An«*lm 
vitt^y mm, iiiletly lb»ugfa tha luppcvt fftvati him by Lbs 
Isiunifi^ r^Uyfrli- 

Oh lb* Duibnak ot fllhcr diiput**. acd th* LrpowfbUltj 
of [>uiMiv a°y rEraAcaiiac, Aamd appeaM to B3U*—a p»^ 
CtdAZC aa Jfi* UDbnrd cf In Eng:laC«l (Oct lOiTy Ul» ^urwrj 
tllLtt^ WBO, bewmr, UkI***, and aflcf two Jiaf» M »rt, 

1 barinr chtabwl luuxIiL ivr judymnit w cf arivIdB' {ilA lU^ 
In tarn, had trculiilac ol his awn, and Sfaipiv- 

lataa (kuL 11A Ui,; rt. ^'DL SliJm, *10*- «) Mil to hav* 

beofl wes cn* by tvilllam'a fffidd. Pat th* twi? na|s wef* net 
Uwt. tot rlimnir tha ■UDOMr hEat Acaelni (liiliMd at SchisvL 
(Eucdciw LLbanX in Lbc AILu mmstaliH^ bN <Aiv Aeci itiisc, 
At tcUa'B rrqnHt b* hUo alUdwM tiM OwUKl] of Pari tout. 
lOHfL uul rUtdiiwUd lioron tJ» Or^fha ths Lalln docLdu d 
tha ni-jiiwiiui d Lbi* liiJy Btilrih FhHn Itcni* Acaebc. rt- 
hnwA adtclulm lA Eiiflasd, nWed ts bul cn Um dmUi 

fil SoJtt* (AnHf. t llw) ™ lUBHnwwd bscA l» ECfflaAd bv 
llecTj' L TO fila InflUiBO*. In lact, litOTf tstnd Sll cnjrwn. Id hi* 
imuEwlsidiSldihmtJwrKobBrt. A esw dia^u oa th* fcb- 
lect d[ by IcTBaUtUK* *OOn bick* «It In. EWlond thl* waa 
undcquAlly an inmVBlJoa on AiwclniU part «i tb* ontotm. 
In rsAUtr ft wsa siwrt cl IS* woflirt on r^r 
an lia uenUnent, Ural itsitcd by Uildefaruid, which anw a 
•trwni* cl SC ysar*. Sc. whlth flO batUca wevb fourtii ■*■ 
at laat. ^ the wmisrcnUa* Woras [Bepl. t*. 

Atlvr Diacy *lt«n|>4* op Uia put d nejirt tC wM 

Fa*^ H,, Anaaln, jounwTcd ow» mat* to Bmm |c ^ 

awa vlawx ft* w»a Earb^«n by Brciy to «tu™ ^ 

<CtHi*tiii*a, nosiL For tlEhi**o iwmtha ** 

mcnL at krona, bnl on hk picpa^ to ^ jESi 

tb* Wnw. ihCusKod by lia Ett(IWi ^*^1“ 

(who** owmai^wsa di»toAJia*bn^ 

1. llK.V^pmBl- wsi arced (o. a HeU-y far 

pvXalty tad*d away* tapi -Brt ^ Wa£2Xj Aw^tl 

sSkJWiB ’’■ % ,' 3 ', SSssi 

Mlh By cos IwcJu of hlpwcj, •* 

ButAufalin h-jal. 








AIISEILM of oaotebbubt 




readjr bfltt efiraUtd br« AJ*T»d«r UMKig lh« ioa^ 

l&OtM* (Puil*^ 1“*^* ^iL, IWI. Hnf*Ji^ nil fea^t daf lli Apf LL Xl 
'{Ada i^AcL^ f.v.^ 

3 . Clujactef wid pUce m hiatory.-^In dumcter 
AuhIk wna- » true snint, lalngled MoctitT 

and Mgaci^t gEntlf:neM and BiroueMr tfindemena 
and lifted U a chann on all who nunc 

under liifi Laflilcace* fnoia the nideift brignndis | EluL 
IIN fl9}» tlie Ccnqimitir {L 3.1 }> cud Duke 
Koger’ft Apulian Siuacdna iudndcd ( Vitrt, ii. 33), to 
the nuMt obetmate novice {L 10 ) or tlle pioui 
sainL Ha pooKsaed that penonal maj^etiiun in- 
variahlv associated in tba Middle Agea wrttb miracu¬ 
lous silts (Esdiner, D€^mp^^ JfireKvlpT^m 

fCir His unfeigned nnmility in all cumnui- 
vtsnees sras Iho uatuTal result of that mjatinal 
detachment which gives abiding interest to hif 
vritlugfs, 

Anselm's place in Uie eccleaiaEtical tiistoiy of 
EnclaDHi cannot be eTaggcTated. Hitherto Eng¬ 
land had Lcuo hut Iqcomjr connected with Home, 
and aa a Church had pom^aed her oum enstoma 
and a oonsiderable do^fme of indeEtendonce, This 
indejitendence the Coni^ueror was prepared bo con¬ 
tinue^ as we see from bu famous letter of 1073, in 
replj to Rildehrand {Froenian, Nontian^ Cm^iK4tt 
iv,, 433). Thfl Conqueror insisted on the complete 
Hubordinalion of Church to State; the modem 
d'^lire was with lilin the invarLalile rule, The 
powers of oonrocaLkm were limited by hie pleasure; 
papal Istteis could not be recelvi^ unless th^ had 
hist obtained his sanction (cf. Earner, L 9 ]. 
lluit William L's euceCstsora could uot mulntain 
hli portion wu due to the stand taken W Anaalui. 
This Italian of Aosta, by the force of bis piety, 
character, and learning, encoecdcd in imposing upon 
the Engluh Church tneidealB of Hildebmnu, and 
bringing the Church in England into c)o!% relation 
with the Church abroad. In many aspects the 
Kefomiation was but the rude undoing DfhiH work 
aqd a return by the Tudors to the policy main- 
laiucd by the Cdnq ooror^ 

3 . Wntinga and place as a thlokei and the<w 
lofiaiii—AiUMlni^e aiitingn may bo claesibed as 
foilowii :— 

(i.J Jour books of EfIstles. — These letters 
fover -H)0 in aMj are proof of a wide eoirespoitdence, 
and of the ^gulai regaid in a'bieb Anselm was 
held as a diitKtor of souls by aU aorta and clnaaea. 
Wbilo of Value for the details of hie Ufa, and for 
their rerelation ofhii cbancter, them ia scarcely a 
reference in them to theetimng evontaof the day— 
another aigu of hia pfailosophic detaebment of soul 

<iL) J>svoTioyAL A^si? ffoRTATOKT.—Ot these 
the most important am Ida Qratlmw (MigneT I*L 
cIvilL EdE0'.)and df^dhtolidnar ( 16 . 719 ff.). Thld 
last has singular chnitu. i Anselm's mystic cum. 
muuingB with his own soul bmthing Ehnongfaont a 
uoMonate love for Christ (cf. Mtd^ xiL and xiii.^ 
both worth reading), 

(iiL} I^OUTicjtL .—That he wrote certain hymns 
for eanoDicaJ hoorv m^ ba reaeonably accepted. 
Much also may be said for assigning to hint the 
Mariaic, a poem in bonoiir of the Yirgin some- 
tunes attrilntcd to St. Bemard, and commonly 
known ui the Pretif^ 0 / Si. Ccuainir of Poland 
iHigg, Awefin, 07-193; first published in full by 
Ragny, Load. 1889). But neither in i^e CSamun 
ft* CoAiPtnpiv Mutidi (Migne, PL clviiL B®7fll), 
with its amazing indiffereDce to qnantJtieK> nor in 
■eceraJ j-nde poems on the Vir^u attribuU^ to 
him (ii^. 1065 is there any evidence of his 
aathorsbip save some late and va^e uadirinna 
That be fajul the Italian’s passion for tha Virgin 
iS] however, dear from bis (cL Itigg, 

46-80 j Migne, FL clviii. 9*2 ff.). 

(iv4 Tbbological Of 

these the most iznportast are— 


{u) MonAlOffiim dc jOtrinifatu —In this 

wouk, writtim abont 1070> when alLll prior at Bee 
|Epp. iv. 103), be gives the famoua so-called a priori 
proof of the existence of 'Dod which baa tbencs found 
it« way into most thnlogioal trestUHa It ix really 
an application of the Platouie Ideas to the demon- 
Bt ration of Christian doctrine by a luteal secent 
from ths particnlar to the univerwL In the world 
of experiouce we am confronted by tr&naitoiy im¬ 
perfect phedomsua which laevitatily lead the mind 
upward toward an eternal ncccssiLry perfect Bemg, 
Our icco^ition of uo^ncee, for inrLance, in plieno. 
meDa, drives us to believe in a sUjprenio uatore that 
ia good per «e, and which must m the final cutuu 
mujanSi the Bupieme objective Teality in whom 
our ♦ ideas' inhere. Thi^ the existence of God is 
implicit in Ordinjuy eiporisnce. 

Tlw crLUclxm dI ibia put>^iii«d(, wbkb »«ti an CHlolii lEolblle 
pnnppedLkna would Us ui fir lirfcc biiiluoptalcal i^l|. 
inzpilaiiu. But Wf mBr point Oat Iwiv B critfetan tOsL S|if,ilea 
to all AnMlra's pocfci—him •xtnm* aaiistir to laLMr m*un 
PHaado U| iabnllij^Bin,' a. 1 On.; cf (Tor Dfit. L SS, 

Jwrt of aowte In tfdi Ei aUn, Umh^Ii criLb b 

diSereatit. 10 Abdud rstlut tam fienurd {•« Atauiui, p 14, 
for EL 4 iiticT diBcisprinn of lAii). R* bUwbeiH to HuhtiirL ■» 
ntlcQiJ noonrii ust BMnly th» ^ldaii]r, but tb» lucsm- 

; bu$ aU knamkxtgB, bcluldB, owst mtcn faltb. 

JA« J'rotfeywa, so called because it is in the 
form of an nddmt to God, is an extension cf the 
a juriori argument to an attempt to prove the 
eiistenco of God by a single d^uctive aipiment, 
insICad of, aa in Ue Moiugiogiovi, by a long in¬ 
ductive chain. The fours very deniiu of he 
argues, involves the idea of God, and of this idea 
existence Is a nweasa^ port. In other words, 
thought leads by an inherent neoeasity to tlis 
l^tulate of tlio AbHlute, an arguiucnL substan¬ 
tially the satno us that cmployou fiOO years later 
by Doicttrtefl. To this reasoning Count Gaunilo 
(t 168311, n monk of Marmontier, relied in IeIh 
iiAsr juno /nripicfite or J6r a Feuf (printed 

in Migne, dviii. 242-8) that tlie idea of the fabjeil 
Isles of tho Blest does not pMlb their existence 
(c. flj. Amiolm roplieii briefly in hia £i6cr A^o- 
jjKficitf that Ihsi* is all the di^erence between the 
idea of tho Sumumm or eternal ueces- 

sa^ idea, and any THurticnliiLr empirii^ idea of 
thingii which hod u KgiTUung, and vdll have aq 
end (0. 0); contingentexisteDnasanchcuntra^cte 
ths idea of the ^triTiiuuni CoifUabii^, w^bi^ cannot 
be conceived aave as exist lag. 

Ibe Blteir hkU]i7 ot UWK H^BMofkol u^ment^ of AnUtin 
■kIcwkv La Lbt hlilflry of pUla«pbV- Tbej irm too FIbCwIc to 
be fec«pted br liifr AriaafellBn pclwJlBcn, wlib momiobol 
Dana Scotua ^ SmT. 1>. IL 1 iL^ bcil havt tgoaj tl^Lr [a 

Tuioos IcirDif Sate Utt Dwcirtsa, EpLnoa, Ldtela 

uid nes«l. Tlwirmoit cffHtiire criUr !■ Kent fPo™ 

I. (t> U- fj!> UL AiwLm''B obluatkHi* ta * i^riWfiwi an ^lO 
Bdit ebat SL JMs. viiL a ^ 

(c) Efc Firie Ti^Fttfafit, an cmawer to BoacclIinV 
denial of univcrsals as ‘empty wordji^’ was com¬ 
pel in 1603 at Schiavi. Boscellin's denial fed 
niin piMti^y to the choice betwoen Sabellianisnt 
ud TritheiEni; for tin Trinity is itself a ouiveraal 
m ^pect of ita comprehenBiou therein of a three¬ 
fold personality, An^m meets KoeceUiu'B monism 
by pointiug out timt it Um fallacy to Eiupg,ww Gia 
universal and the individnEi] to bo repugnaot inttr 
H. TboM who eaiBi for ingeoions mnulitudee to 
the doctrine of the Trinity will find, in words that 
remind Qis of ths AthamuLsn Cwd, a parallel 
between a ‘fotmtain, river, and lake.' each of 
which may be called the Silo it. $), 

(d) To one great doctrine of the modem Itqman 
Church Anselm gave a powerful impnlBe in hia de 
Cf>n£itp£n Virgin^i, In this work fc. 18), as well 
as in the Cur Dear fii 16), hs aiguM for the con- 
"Tuity of the entire sanctification of the Vuqpin 

fioto she conceived of tho Holy GhosL Between 
thw and the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion tfaere is bnt a step, w^hich he himssll may 
have taken in his last thought teco the tractate of 
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his ncnb^w dd Lhfr matter, Ml^e, PL cUx. 302 ff.}, 
Acfoi^ing t4 M&ilh (xxr. 92fli>, Anwlm uum^aratM 
in Enginxtil the Feast of the Imnmcnlale Concep. 
tion tcfr Begery] ii S43-7)- In this tTutise (cc, 
Anselm defends mcwt rig^orOEuly tha djunUK- 
tSoB of aJl unbaptixed i^fiildreu— ft logical deduce 
tiuEL froiri tiis view* on original biiu 
( tf) df KeW/ft^r, a ahort work which reioindji. Uie 
stqdoat of MftlebTBJicli B. Troith la the aocurate per¬ 
ception of the arehcLy|wI ideas in the mind of (xikL 
{/} dA LibATA Arfrifrttf. — Mere freedom ii not 
the power of ehowing between ftltemativea, bot of 
persevering m_ righteonaneea for ila own oalm 
(C. 3 3]>-^ai JoctrinQ aftcrK'BJ'dA more fnlly davelopod 
in Kojit'a Metaphytic of Ethiet. It is of import^ 
once to notice tliat Anselm points out that 
originii BUi need not involve total depravity. 
Mm u atUl left in pos-sension of an impured but 
real * natura] ’ freedom fc- 3} and the power of will 
to govern luotlvns {cC. 0, dji. 

(r^ll f7yr Eeut Homo (begrui In lO&f. fiauhed in 
10^).—In this moat im|iort4nt of tii* worka, which 
mukn sn epoch in the development of doetriuDs 
of tire Atonement, Anselm destzoynd ohm for ati 
(L 71 the old conception of s r&usom paid to the 
devil. [Tliia tJicOi^v pttipoiurided by Origen (in 
Matt. xvi. S, sJ., Lommatrsw, iv, ST) was dBveIaj|nd 
by Gregory of Nyasa, Aiuhrose, and Augustine 
(rA Lifir Arbit. uL IS), and dominated the Church 
from Gregory tbeGnsat to Annelm,! Inplsoe of ihia 
he sobatltutca a conHict between tha goodneaa ud 
justice of God, familiar Lu ill fojrcniiio idea* of the 
Alooement, end which nnunda the student of 
Bomon doctrines ef Utt Tbe defects of 

this theory (which may bu described in brief u 
the interpretation of tba relntionibip between God 
oj^ man in terms of the Homan law familiar to 
Anwltn —uf Teotemic law AuEelm would know 
nothing—1, maddi Lion to its tendency to dfulroy, as 
In much DurrcTiit theology, the essential ethical 
unity of the Godbefld^ He Lo tbe essential oppoei- 
tionbetwcon God and the external world which it 
jto^its, leadicLg to the idea of aThttroriDcn on the 
jMirt of God. and the absence on the part of the 
individoaJ of hi^ own peraonnlity os an eaHntiai 
factor. This last, we may remark, is ft common 
defect nf achoLastic HcsILeul. The iiniaftnsnM of 
God can bnd uo ploc^ and tho Ptaiilina layntical 
eouctiption of union w^tb the itisen Christ (A^m, 
tL esp. v. 5) is left out of Goanideration. l^is U 
the more remarlcftble, inaamach as the Foaline idea 
would have appealed atrongly to Anficlm’s cost of 
thought, if he could have freed himself from 
juridical bondage. But mstoad W'e have tlie supers 
ftboadftnt paymeDt by Cbriat, the aobetitated un¬ 
less God-man, of a debt due from mou te the justice 
of God (L 1:^ 23), wMcb debt man, by reason of his 
original nti, cannot discboige. The keynote of 
the tTBstiae ia thna the parMox * man fsiuf, mati 
mnnoG’ Jil 6^ ^qaam satufactlonem nee potest 
facere nisi Xhius, nee debet nisi homonseeoBe 
est ut earn fadat Deus Homo'). Anselm's theory 
of the Incarnation in thlB treatise is lex fi^m 
sadsiset'oey. In his anxiety to avoid oonccptiolui 
now kuDwn ns keuotii^, bn Lfmits the surieringa of 
L'hrhit to His hnmaa Datum (L 3: ^THyi nmn, 
natniom ai^erimna unpossiMlein'). The dignsaion 
on the rMtoration Irnm among men of the number 
qf tho asgeU who have fallen (cc. ia ehar- 

ftcteciiticuly mw^vid. 

(A) i£c Proceitione Spiritut ThiB great 

work, the outUset of which were given at Boii 
ami completed shortly before his death, moves in 
the main on linca tnosd out by St. Augnarine^s 
de TrinUaii. The unity of God ii absolute aave 
BO lor os limited by Hin threefold Fcraonality, 
The processioiii of the Holy Ghost froni tbe 6on 
(^FBioqne’) is more conwoont with tbia absolute 




uuity than Giq Greek doctrine, wbieb renda the 
eo-iiJieston in the onity of the Gudbead of the 
Three Pcnoiu (see esp. c, 29^). 

Litbutuu —m Life or AXiEut: w* Mim pctmuiLr 
ilFIKodent oo liii LtUtri On Hlxna Ptr, BH WIov> vyj hu 
••entary Eadnar'i Uitte^ ynemm uid 4* l‘^ JnwiMi, 
two biAit eoudeatlCHii rrcpnii (boft f<l- bjr Uutin Kale Lti. 
ItHutLV Serku, 3^. to «]ikfa oU ntcnoK** bsTfl lmq jrinia; 
dfo la P£l (H otJ^r aotiKcm, Witilom of Usldini^ 

borir, de Gw. (R.n.1, beuI Qnlertnu VLLeJJi, ifiK. 

Sedet, (eU. 1.0 an nt »qa 

Of bTES, lb* but by far Is Ihsv of J, U. RIa. A ruebn 

«f OMtrrhfTy (ISO!!), npoblsUx tMimW? Tor rbs rCtMoplij' , 
Mkrttn XI, jinwhn vola lbB0)li 4 food ilorrlioim> 

ol birta, hr from judldsl In toits. pruoaii hsj i^lt st 
luiflJi irLth Anselm Iq bis A'amum f^iiB^urW, solI iHEin hdlj' 
Eo lui Wrlt&iio Am'wr. For tiu fwnfrd rtadtr, iflw k Lo- 
tUXSECBt to AAmIiIl'S posits mi sS * UireoriSfisa. Desm Churcli. 
XT, AnoJiti etf, oftio rvprintoiri mAy 1»s mpuuflntLoi, 
Of EonSim worOi tb* kwit portiSM la Cb. aa Ratauul, St, 
A owims pul ed. ises). kiisBr'i £i:atHer(lSI») sod S. A MMftss 
(1S77 h sad sbrUftd vd, Idei) arv slsq oil wrdt>v Ths 
of AQkBtm bT De^ (ISflO-f^ li * vntiHbeM 

KeuUsn csikwtiUT. Dean Stapbops' soonuat, Jrii^ish {SliD'iia, 
vol. t (lOOl), 1* JiuUdou* aul lympaUiatiu. 

(fi) AOJTJOJJl'-Tlio Ant MnipljM KtltlOti WU tJut ct G«- 
Iwrm (Tvrfs, ITtlX atiP oftrn qqotrd, Tlw wil4 dstsd 
priBlad ad. wahl sppMi te b« atfi unnbtrx, liai. All wlltloaB, 
iSVs lOr Elduicr (sh ■Iate'Il sts doW MiperScdid bv llisl Or 
MSonn Pli clrUIL OM disc,, Incilodjiif Esdmer snd insiij 

I ^urlco* wofka Tbiro or* tuunsr iv|HiBls ol tho C*r ZUw 

iiXY£lVS of IhiF philOsop]^ Of Anselm sn msnj, 
■twIiDt idiiHJA oonBub tltbwwvr, e(r, All«nt4nn lUsa be 
dfsmi to Cmnfc’i oontoatlen Inst AdmIJh oved nurfa to 
Teniouln Isw cooerpiSodW U d IslibCt riOttl ItomsiL. Xn Cicoinr, 
X'A, iw. TH. On tu nlbETsldn Loafi, 1 

Hsmsnk, HitiatE of Ub SiC, n^ X 

H. Ik WottKMAV. 

ANTEDlLUy IAKS.—The tnnu 'antediluvian' 
(Lair ttnic dlfutaum) was fonncilv np^Lod to men 
or racea who lived before the Floi^ Uie latter 
being legorded ass Defugs universal in extent, oiuE 
destroying oB men excepting Noah and hi« family. 
But tbo term also come to n used by some ethno- 
to describe certain rooea which wetc believEd 
to havq survived tho Delngq, the Lattur being 
snppQAed by them to be couciirncd only with a 
Binple race of mezi, thoos ileuBtided from Adam. 
This pro-Adamite theory, ai it was called, found 
many odvcHstea during lait oentuTT- Thua 
George Catliu referred the Ameiican Indian tribes 
to an antediluvian gqnua Cir family oiJItt] An- 
thropuA Amenctinua {B-hu-pei, Loudun, lSb6 ; fur 
ft later c!X|KDnent of tbu view, aee Alex. VVjuelicM'H 
Prt-Adanvititf Boat on, ISSOh Now tliat the belief 
in a nniveraaJ I>e|nge bos been gene roily given up, 
the name ' Mtediluvinn' has cumo to have a Hbn- 
ary, or it may be a mytbologiciJ, rather than an 
cthDological si^ilicaura. Tho jmrpOMt, tbim, of 
Glia articln wiU bo to inquire into, and to some 
extent compare, tbe beliefs of various nationa 000 - 
ceniing thoae who lived before the great iJeluge, 
especial Ly where that event has comp to he 
ufft dcGnite liaditioELal belief. 

E. Tbe Bible antenliluviaiu. —(n) Thi tmdiiUriu of 
d (and sceondaiy elGments [J'*]}.—Man is tnouldea 
out of the dust of Lho ground, and bcoouies a llvinc 
being by tbq Loapiiotion of the breath of .labweh 
iGn^'); woman IS maile oat nf a rib taken fi^ the 

first man while ho dept (2?^’ H e Hvsb at lir»t on 
the fruit of thejjarden (2^*J, in the rimple iunocenci' 
of chUdhood (2“j. He Uama sexnal ki^leHige as 
ft conaequenoe of dlaDbcdicaca, and his Mnne of 
Bbftme rota him to provide a form of droi** (3 J 
mneb like what ii atill naed by tbe piiriny 
of the Airicon Ituri Koreat, On hia expuUiou rrm 
l^en this is exchanged for dothoa of skin, icoplj- 
ing the slaughter of animola 
Bacriheefrom tbia point ia impHrfln thestoiTof 
Coin and Abel (Gn 4 J'), thouffh the staple fo^ to 
atill vegetables and ccroaU, which can bo obtained 
only through hard Labour-^iu evident oontrut to 
the fruit of ths garden produced U IHvbe apcncy 
A more important result of tbe rail la 
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that rnim bMonuen TnoTtaJ (3“ j ct Ro 5’^ I Co IS“}h 
O n the other hsnid 3^** •mhw to ijnpljr ttat 
man wu Datnrally morLnlr that iinEQait&lity 
tjoalJ be iicqnir«l; hut this passikge dwe not Aocetu 
with ", which apeaka only of one forbidden tree, 
aniJ ia pTobahly a Heparate tiudiLlotr incorporated 
lyith J {«e Ojf. //kc., ad 

The primlti V e lodaHtnea are tilla^ (3'*). and nlao 
pajitoTOf^e (4*'* J'l. Acooidui^ to J, wtamge and 
t.ho nomad life were first inttodiieed^y Jabnl, the 
eon of Lamecli The »me gtneraUon ivit- 

niuwi] tlie iavontion of miuicnl inatTwnoDta, and 
the art of amaltin^r brauanJ iron The 

art of hnildinj^^ on the ether hand^ ia primitiTOj the 
first to hoiUl a city heing Coin 

The ottitade of the antadilnvijuia towards 
EoliKioa ft-tu i morality ia' moro dlGfioalt to de-r 
terDiine, and hero again diiTerencea between J and 
d*, and even between diOcrent aectiona of J*, abow 
theuiadvea. The atatemont that in the time of 
Hnoeh men began to call on the name of ilahwoh 
(I’* J'l is Eianijy conjjwtent wdtb the atoiy of Cain 
and Abet iJ*l, » too amhiguoua to_ help na 
much. Tlie etoryof the onginof the Xephilim irom 
the ocLnatomi nnionof the 'aona of God ^ and the 
tUnghtoTH of men 'h bt its prosent onimexi'cm 
with e*" *"■, appeaiTf to he a rotmofi for the do- 
praidty and Tiolence which were the catiM of t he 
Delnge. flat it ia at leaat poasiblo that thia itorj 
WAd originally ijuite indei^deiit of the Deluee 
■toi^', (tod that the Latter ncIongH to a later cycle 
of ir^itiona (J'}, inconelitent, as it ol>i.'itinflly is, 
with 4^ ** {iM O^f. JTftc. and art, DeLUQE). If go, 
the teriJi ‘ antedifavian' ia not atneUy applicable 
w far u Jr as distingnishHl from U concerned. 

The immee of the mntedilttvians according U> J 
f + J^l are Adam, lieth, Enoah (4“’“ J'h Cain, 
fAbeili, Enoch, trad, Mehajtvel, IfothuahauLLaniecb 
(Adah and Ziliali), Jabnl, Jnhnl. and Tnbal-Cain 
J)r Of these Abel diia childloai; Adah and 
^illah are the wives of Lauech; Jaboi, Jubol, 
and Tuhal'Cain ace Lamech'e three sons. Tlie refit 
appear in two gcnEalogioal linen, {1} Adam—Ennah, 
{2} Caini (the elder Mon of Adaml—Lomech, who ia 
the seventh in the line. 

{£) The tmUdilttviam of P.—TlMi firat wem made 
out of nothing by a direct fiat of God, in God’s 
image and after His likeness^ main and female 
fiimaltaxieoii.dy (Gn 1^ ^ 5^ I were appointed tlie 
locdfi of cteaLion ^ and were vegetarians tUI 

niter the Seli^e (I^ The namee of the ante- 
dilnviana ate given La one hue only fGn 51. Their 
rcladon with thwm of J can beet be soen by the 
following table: 

J 

(Aduu> 

giajs} 

Cplni^^ 

'Eaodfa 
Ind (TTir> 

^ fidiuilucKVwVlD^ 
Latufica 

Naali 

A oomperisdn of theae lists maker it evident 
that P has comhined the twollataof J {+ J'>, TitEtely 
tnnapoedng the names of MahahiJel and Enoch. 
The imangefi in the form of the dames are no mocc 
ihth wo find in other parallel lieta, and were occk 
bably duo originiJly to copji'ists' Orrcpra. P Tinuj 
ignored the truition that Cam was a son of Adatu. 
Of these antedilnvianfi,. Seth u ctescribod ae he" 
gotten in Adam's likeness and hie image, imply- 
mg tliat the Divine nature of Adam ie ceprodijoccl 
in hU oHifpring (5*, cf. Of Enoch it is «aid that 
he ^walku with God : and w'os not; for God took 


Aojwn 
sotn 
Eno^ 

KcflUl Qrp) 

JajnOfTVl 
Etandi" 

lIi4hci^iaEkfa 


AAnn 

EoriaHi 


him' (fP*Jv meaning probably that ho wae Lranslated 
Cft>r Uie finit phrase of. 5*, whBro it ia nsed of 
Aoah). From this it hae been inferred that there 
la a hint of the tiamlatiun of Noah oomparable to 
that of SltnapisU in the Sonaerun Deluge story 
(see Di:Li;ae)L 

'ThDim ia nu trace given of the progress of civill'. 
xation, or nny aaggcfition of a puyfiical diflerenos 
before and after tlie Delnjge^ except that the age 
of man, which, hat for Eooeb, baiil beca on an 
average abant years, began to decline rapidly. 

3- The Ba^Itmmn ontediluTiana [see Fragtu. of 
BeroaaiLS in Eua (hlignc,. 1S571 GArOrt. Rk. L cit. 
L {2} r Drivers Gm. fn toe.]. iEterossua agrees with 
P In giring {I} 10 antedllnviAS^ find (2j these in 
oue line. (3) Some writers, 'especially Ronunel 
and ^yce. have found a further agreement la the 
meaning of sonie of the names occupying tAe anju 
plaet in the two reconla. Tfaoa, in thciT opinian, 
Ameloii=Bahi. ainl/u='tiian’=Enoiiib {l^b an'd 
Ainnnmou = Baht wmrndna k artificer’ = Kenan 
(M'pj *&Qjlth.‘ A more probable Identificatmn is 
that of Evitdoracus or ^oranebos with Enoidn 
BvedoFacDa is believed to be another form of En- 
medarankl, a legeudarr king of Sippar, a town 
eacred to the sim.godr Tiiie gw eallw EvEdoraena 
to Intercourse with himMlf, taught Wm fle<3'el^ of 
earth and heaven, and Inettmcted him in divina' 
Lion, and thus bn bocamo the mythical Snceetor of 
divlnem. This identification is ctmJirmEd by the 
305 yearg of Enoch's life, which, though having no 
paridlol In Derossim, appear to have some con- 
DOK tun witli the 3fi5 days of the solar year. (4) A 
further jMtnt of contact lies In the iaot that the 
■am of the reigns of the Babylonian autediluvimiii 
aioounU to 4^,000 yea-ns. if a sots (a period of 
S yearH']i be (subetitated for a week in the Bible 
record, the period before the Delage in the latter, 
l65fi yearo, wiU agree with the Jttabyloauii (see 
Oppert, art* ‘Chronology' in JE » Driver, Genuw, 
ppL 73-3 Ih 

On tha other hand, it is ddEcmlt to rficoncUe this 
probable connexion of BeroastiB and P with tlie 
obvioni deiivatLon of the latter from J {+J'h 
The 'dilficnlty may be got over on the BUpprWion 
that P ladficxl took hblist of name» from J (+ J'J, 
and altered the pCMition of Enoch to ogreo with 
that in Gib list of Bsb. sntediJuviiuM j that tho 
ngreement of the number 10, If it existed in tho 
itabylouian truEi Lions of Ps time, was a. foitanato 
eoincUlt^noe 1 and, further, that P duiveil hie dsLo 
of the world's hutory from a Habylanlan tradUiisti, 
dividing Lbo time among the fint^iluvlanB accord¬ 
ing to a method of hU own. It most tie admitted 
that apart from Enoch the Identifications of naiiies 
are ingBnious rather than convipeing- It must 
aho bo borne in mind that Berossns may very prob^ 
ably have himself departed from ancient llaby- 
loflian tradition by subatitutlng a row for a week, 
nad possibly _6ven the number 10 for an earli'Sr 7* 
'fhe translntion of the 7th antedUaviaa, Enoch, 
Gn fi^(like that of Sltnaplsti, the Smutiian Deduga 
herojj ftuggesta the poasibility tlmt aocording to 
ancient tradition there were only 7 aiitcdlluvianfi, 
the lost being ^och=i]AmEch=;No^zii?iEnapieti. 

^ Actcdiluvlaai in the mythniegi rai syitema 'Of 
other cnccs.^[t is not uwesgary to say much 
concerning thcw. It may suffioe to remark that, 
whereas among SsmiLio pcopJes iho sntediliivinjts 
are, if indeca somewhat fluper-normal, at leant 
hnm^ beings, among many other races Emy are 
deacribed as niam or lea^ abacrmml, and not in¬ 
frequently U taDnateri, and that the purpose of 
the IMn^e was to do aw ay with titem. Thus the 
antedUuvmns of a Tibetan legend were ape like 
creatures (Androe, Die Fluitaycn^ @ 3J* In a Fiji 
legend two races were destroyed hy the Deluge, 
nue otmsiiitmg of womeu only, the other of men 
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with cti^‘ tail^^Andnh!, ^ Thtf te^diiLiis 

of Gn&teiiuJfr Iwvc «. t-uriaiu story coanectcil with 
the ori^ of the triN, Men were hrat iimde of 
cley, but they hnj< oeithor apoccb nor iutcIligeBce^ 
utd WAto Eleatroyod hy m dootl of wat^r. Thun tha 
Codfl mtde onotliur nuo, the nieo of wood and tha 
women of Teem. These couid »peak, but only in a 
oenRfileaa foohioD, uiU wore destroyed hy a atorm 
of buruiu^f teidii and in eaitliDualtfl^ e^copt ft few 
whi> biiuue wild aaaaa. The tnird timt! men were 
made of whito and ynilow maitti, and were 90 
perfeet that tho gods theouelvea wom JiTraid of 
them. They therefore took away Bonie of their 
hi^^hur i^uaJitieei and they became normal men 
{Andrea, % See, further, Deh^UGE. 

LmaxTTEK.'-^ie* lilanmn M >ad Jnii 4 f thi 

:: iibo tl» DonjDcnEuiH on tha «u3r uhipten or CumoIi. 
•ip. S. IL Drirtf. :nM Sooi^6wtuai* (ihrodan. UM>. liiitFtid. 
ta £Exi S.; A- Di rimBnn . (Ew. tr., Edta, UtTp); F. 

DiUtxKb.iiTiw Cbm. oftOmMitfSiw. tr., &lLti.lfiaa'DJ; M. M. 
Kallaob, iMuki (m* *L, LniKlgni, ISTfl); C. J. fiaUL'Itw Book 
al OoDEfk- in (Uu^ iMiq;G. W. widiT?^ Boskc^f 

Gmrii {Loodfla, lasn; T. JL Cboriv. and BWOn 

Hf AaeiMLi JrrtMl (IVDDdun, I»7>;Ti. G. UiUtwU, Thm IForicf 
^oTf AlBvhm (LoDdoD, lftll>|. A. R. Gordon, foWr 
^ Ceiiftt f£dLti. lOUl];; A M. StYto, ^Ttio Aalc 
dllirrUn I^lfiirdbl' lo ffnr, ifuL i. GSW} P- Jot i- 

F* If. Woods. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[R. Musiio]. 

DrJiAitioa aiw# Kfi/jx .—AnlhxoTOlogy (" the sdenee 

of ]imn,'frDmdrP,pbHr«, 'imm,' ondMfOf,' dineouru^h 
in the modem aeceptatiuD of the tenu, treata moiti 
wtienlarly of manorigin and plaw m tho animal 
kingdom i hia development aa on individiLa] (On' 
tOfmuyl and na a race (Phylogetty); tba phyaicsl 
and mental ciianm be ho undergone during his 
career on the gfabo* hia now departt^ in the 
organic World aa an iaiplemeiit>.iifli[ig nnimp l; and 
lii^y. the development of artinnJatc speech and the 
prinoiplea of reli^n, ethics^ altruism, and aoci- 
o]ogy» whieh, at the present tlme^ conatltnte the 
great 1mid marks, of hnnuin clvituation. The chumn 
of Anthropoiogy to be Teougnieed as a separate 
science were for aomo ^me suDoeasfully opposed on 
the groond that Ibe phonomuna bearing on tho 
history of mankind were already fnlly d^t with 
under the scieDoee of Biology, AQatomy^ Fh)>si« 
ojogy* Payuhology, Theology, Ethica, Pbilok^^, 
Ethnology, etc. But the atartlL^ disooverii^ 
madu in the coUateml oeienees of G^oot, Pahe^ 
ontolof^y, and pre^hlstorijc Arcb^logy, aboat the 
be^nnihg of the eccond half of last ceotary, 
which cohninatod shortly alter the jitubiicatiim of 
Darwin's f>r^in of SfUiCria {IdShl ill tho gflUtnal 
aooeptanoo by scfcntific men of the theory of 
organio evolutioa, condnsivcLly prai^ that toere 
were ample matoiials LD this new hold of reaeaRh 
w^eh Were by no msana oorvered hy any nf these 
Mienoes. Wblle, theRfon, Aethropology may he 
justly regarded u ooinpriaiing all tho dementi of a 
comprvbcnsive monograph on mankind— all that 
they are, or liava been, nr havo done, since their 
^ueiie founder oune Into ei^tence^, practically 
It is reatricted to u mveutigatiun of the earlicir 
stages of homanity, leaving the detaila of ita 
later phases to 1» worked ont by these otbur 
seiooraH, on the principla of the dinsinn of labour. 
But, even after thii limitation of the soope uf 
iVnthropology, ite imnaining materiAla, whii^ are 
rapidly increasing in nnmb^ and variety, pnaent 
a greater attraction to the philwophic mind thaii 
th^ of any othur department of spoealalirQ 
knowledge, becamie they are so impregnated with 
human interest that it u felt u if they were data 
intimately adbctlng one's own origin and podlgree. 

In order to present a brief but reawned lummazy 
of the conclnuons to be derired from a study uf so 
fascinating a sdenre, it hecomeA almost necessary 
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to jirrange its scattered maiuriAls along certain 
wellnleGnod ILaca uf Investigation, which may bo 
thus oitegorically stated 1 (II Man's physical cW- 
actoristiijs: (S] nia foenll rnioains; {31 his batidi. 
craft pnodnets; {4} his menial nui^eriority over 
other animals j (fi) hls lfOCUI.1 evulutlnn ; (6} and 
lastly, some concluding remarks. 

L MAK'B FUVSICAL CJlAkACl'UJtUmCA—So long 
aa the JiofmttidtB were Imlieviid to occupy a higher 
plntfonu in the or^^ic world than other animalii, 
in virtnn of speci^ly created endowniente,^ no oue 
appnxently thunghb of Looking for evidence of their 
origin^ and huto:^ in the onscuro vintaa of pre^ 
Mstorio times, 'rhe long'-chorisbed Lraditiona and 
luytJu which bad gathered around the problem 
left littlu room fur any other hypothMIs tboU that 
man's aupearonoe un tho held of life, as a fully 
equipped bniuan being, was thn Lost and crowning 
unhievement ol a long series of crt»tira hate 
which brought the present world^draiua iuto aKiai- 
enoei. But to elmnnate man altogether from tbe 
procetees of organic avulution U not only an an- 
wairaated aaauniption, but is unsupported by any 
evideucD that can tw ehanurterued aa Bcioulihc. 
No fatr^inind^ Mtson who la convernant with the 
close anatamiciu onJ phyaiulugical resemblanaw 
bctwecD the stmetoTvI details uf moji imd those 
of the anthropoid npAi—nyery bone, naucila, nerve, 
and hlood-vewel b^g virtually tha aaine—and 
tbp striking analogy between the oomplcx mech' 
anism of thuLr organa of scum*, rj,i i scnously deny 
their eontDranity of dsHUuL at least from the 
purely physical aa.jteet of the sabjot-t. 

But even the acceptance of the irO'called orthodoi 
view, vi& that a male and feniale wotq originally 
opetlally created, from whom all the present 
vaiietioi of mankind have descoELded, would by no 
meona ^ lid of the evolution theury. For, ^cn 
Hualsy's time, it has gwerally b«n adudtted 
titet the gulf between cinlUed and savjiM man Is 
wider tlian that between the savage and thij highest 
ape. If, thareforu, tho anceatoin of the wbite-j 
black', and Ted-skinned people of to-day were 
nrigin^y one undivided stock, why sbutild it bu 
regardon na improbablB that that primitive stock 
Itwlf wu a branch of an older stem which Utcindcd 
nhw the ancesten of tha anthropoid apee of to^y? 
The causes of variation which evolve tbn typl^ 
NEgrito and Caucosiad from one common ancestor 
were quite adaqUatU td evolve that ancestor from 
the anthropoid stock in thn Tertiary period. 

Tbs Btriklug anajogy hetwt^ the bodily stmC' 
ture of moo and that ^ tho iiBareit of the anibtu.- 
poid apes hecemes still more apparent when wo 
consider the phenumuna of the fmc^ life cf animals. 
Not only dom the bumikn embryo start from an 
ovnle nmllor Ut, and mdistinguiBhablu frorii, that 
of many other animal s, but its snbsoqUent ch^ges 
follow on pndtdy the same line*. All tho homo- 
lo^os organs La full grown animals, as Elio wing of 
a bird, the flipEnr of a seal, and the hand of man, 
are developed froio the same fundamontiLL parte of 
the embryo, 

' It h,' Hgv Hu^jr (^OngtAItd itedyf, tqL liL p. 

'^onlT qiilla la Ihs IsCvf sts(H of dvri humwin t: test th* 
jradof biuou] Wnir pnHute toarknl diffeteHM hom tbs JFwpi' 
ssb, Ibv 'itatw dapsfte ss nucti boni Ibi dqr Is Rs 

dsTslopmiBt u tlw ^nsn Ums. , , 

-'Btsj-Utur si ttw hat wrdwi msjr sppAi- (4 te, U ^ 
(tetwmrttetlv rnH, aul Jt al»B •pi™’ te mv to 

plus bavond >11 notibr tiH njiKLunl nsEtjr of with Im 
K< l sf Uh >niBi>J worid. Mid raOr* |j*itl«ilMEir and with 

te« s|Ha.* 

The iliustriooi von Baer, who first directed 
apecial attention to tbs importanoo of embryolo^-, 
formulated a law to tho eucet that structural dii" 
fericDtLs.tioi) in fmtal dovelopment was from a 
gennrml te a special typet Honokel. looking at the 
some phsfiomena Irum a differoiit stand pomt, qame 
to the eoueimdon that the devdopmctit of iJm 
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tadividul u B rewpltiilEdon of the histjOfic evolxi- 
tioc of th« nwe. It tMa et^XiOniidmg Nl] 1 ;^alb»tio^ 
be tnifl, tt« study of umbryolo^ eJiculd supply 
the anthropolo^t with a m^tbod of reaching the 
goal of bia Lei^uify, by meJ^Lug the progri^oaiTc 
f^togcB of mati'B dei'elopment the eubjoct of wperi- 
nieutAl UlustTadouA Tnthiu the preclncta of the 
lahontory. Bat, until greater progrcaa hi made in 
thia Ftiesai hnmeb of morphologic reso^eh, we 
Lave rei 7 daU to guide aa in forming pradse con- 
elanionn op tbo aabject. MBnutmio, it tuay be 
remarked that, if embryology la aa oonMm'uiii'ft of 
energy aa other organio proe<«es, it wonld_ be 
eT^POctod t!uU, in coutm of pft^ing tbrough a 
Bcriw of progreaslTe increiucDte, some of Lbo minoT 
ILnka weud nltlnmiteiy drop ant oitflgolher. ^atnre 

ia full of jdiort tnit*. Aa a instance in 

ordinary ILfo may be cited tbe loBtinct irbich Iflada 
the oommoti honey-bee to hx alwayn on a hox^ 
agonal cell imteiid of the aimpler globnlar form 
used by the hnmtde bee. If Ere we boTe an act of 
practical intclJIgMiiso which moat have boon origin¬ 
ally acquired Uuough the ordinary prncesBes of 
natnml adBctiiMi, bat which ia now directly trana- 
nitted tbrungh heredity—thna altogether ikipping 
over ita Latonuediate evoluUotiary stages. 

Tba theory of nmn'a doaoent from the lower 
HuimaJs is uso greatly atranii^ened by a number 
of vestigial, or eo-calfod momentary, organs de^ 
scribed ny anatcmbiCa as being noniwly preaeotY 
or occaalonolEy to be met with. In the human 
b^y. Sucb orgAna as canine teetb+ tho oooeyi, 
inter- andanpra-coDdyloid foraxumaof the bmnaros, 
the coEcnra and appemix virmi/orniitt bbroua traces 
of varionfl mtuues» etc-, are a^jmrently niele^ 
in the buman economy, wbUe thou homoEognes in 
other nnimoh) bave woll-dofLaed functions assigned 
to them. But, indeed, the homological ntmctiire 
of the Entin] human body is utterly inapplicable on 
any other hypothoaiK. 

v* on Euultntiftd,* wdtei Mr. Darwtn, "hew H Iwi 
OQCni to IMH U»t man anO other Trrtehntf ■njnisll fasife 
eautriKUd 00 Ihft cum feoiinl raodtlH why they ihw 
thioQfh tb« iiTO* wtr Cl urf w3v tarjr 

nriain ctflalB mOlmcDti in nmauHi. OpoH<»«nttFi, v* cc|^t 
tnutUy m xliaLi thfU- HjcauznniLlty til' tleteM.t; to lake uy other 
u to adeidt that onr own ■inctoiw, uid that 'of <11 (he 
KniTiuie utKUHl lie. U a lOErfr inite to ebtisp -OUT JudgmcoL 
TbEi eof>da«l«fl b crwtly itnnjithHudj il mr 109^ to the 
iiKioben ol (hw irfaow soLoiat Htfes uul ooesMtr tbs erldmos 
dedved tmo) UkIt or ohiriOvtl^ th4r a^tiKn^lofel 

4lBtnlniiiflo uid {ooloslciil losceailai' (Ztne^ s/ JVsm jiv 

Hat if the races of mankind are » closely rtiated 
!|.H>th in stmeture aud mode dl develDpinQnt to the 
anthfopuiil aped, what, it be asked, are the 
(“ssential chajWteie which ditferentUte tbEm from 
the latter f Flower and Lydeklccr, in dfamirtirij Lip^ 
trig nnii Eriinri (p, 7JO), thu-f anarrer Llie queatlon : 

'Tlrr dlfttfialOM Iml-wkii Uia lltmtiiidir pui4 us 

chtoflr rnl«ciT», teiar inatAr tin d tnmin sad oi hrslB-csH si 
tti iui p ar t d with Um Is^ fioftloh of tb* iknl], pmi]|qr 
mml of Uit nnbifB (c«Ui <if tbr -nnnhiM^ coEO|!iite adiptstlob of 
clw itructun at Iht Tiztitinl ochinm ta tbp veHIcwI posttim, 
mstcr letiflh o! Uh Tower u ODUfiUHl wtUi tlw upper ce- 
oetultlH, HH fnwUr kwih of Uh AqCw^ or tnai 'wttb 

< 3 m ot Cuinpl^ staSHOI CM Mm pOWSF oE bfUMtur ft lo Di:p(Ml- 
tJoD La the Ctber fpur rcwa TTib- Lut EeabUfs, LOgetbEr With tbs 
lbs of tbs cuL« lecib, fi pirtispf Lb* nait nurked 
aiwl eutb rjicIlDed 41s(iiictliaB thiL iwn liE tlfswn betwvra tlw 
twDinoOpa^ .... . .,, , 

Of the above di^netiona It will be seen, from 
rartous passagi^ in this article, that we hare 
Euaigneii tbs chief place to the erect attiludc^ 
bdcaofis ite attatn.iDent w&a the means ef setting 
friw the fore-Umbo for the denclopmeut of thair 
higher functioim u tool-making organs^ which 
ctin!4.itate the tm« starting-pdint ul hnmonity. 
Thiottgiioal the animal kiogaom there are many 
morphoiogii'al chjmgES which rdrike one an remorlc- 
alile instances of tim adaptatio'n of apedol means 
to ipecial ends, jmeh, f^ir nixainple, aa the evolution 
of the fore-linbe into Dus and winge w as to make 
them suitable for loconrotidii in tfie differeat media 


of water and air. But nature's oporatlona will be 
searrbed in vain for a wrics of phuMomeBa com- 
tmrab-le to those which ushered man on the field of 
fife a» a nkillcd craftsman., Tbo prelim! nary step 
in thii great event was the attainment of the erect 
attitude wbieh to this du^ diatinguuhei him from 
all otbL-r vertebrates. ThtB divergence from the 
pithEJcoid group of animid* took place sumetime in 
tbe Tertiary period, and waa fiu^y eompleted by 
tbo ndjustmeuL of iseitain mmclos and bones so aa 
to tmisuce the nprer part of tbo body on tbo spinal 
colnmn, and facilitate bipedsJ locomotion, wliich 
heneefoLtb became mau'a normal mode of pro- 
gresdau. 

The organic ebangee involved in the trsnafo-niiar 
tlou from the Bomi-carect attitude of monloM^ to 
that of men cannot be regarded as a very udaous 
piece of work j so that tbe assumption of bipedal 
locomotion, and the diGerentiotion of the houds 
and fcot, 'would bavo been eflectod in a compara¬ 
tively Bbort peritKL It wm^ hewever, very dUmrent 
with mentu evolution, ob tbe formation of brain 
BUbelAiice in rasponM to the progrefiSiTn stimuli of 
ibe mnnipnlaiive ofl^s is a mneb more elaborate 
prooes4-^ process wuich bos no limits, and indeed 
M still in operation. Hence, tbe time requisite to 
complete tbe funner, or transition, period iu tbe 
ovolntion of man is by no tnoiuia comparable, in 
point of duratiDn, te the long ages which have 
ebvpaed flnco he became a tool-maker- Tbo evolu- 
tiouary eteges of organic life often nm in grooves, 
and may oe long or abort in prnportmn to the 
facility aJTorded vy the exciting enuaea in the, 
environment and tbe benefits conferred by tbe 
ebaugfl. Moreover, it is probable that the nttote- 
ment of the erect attitude, togutber with ite 
attendant morphological changEfl, waa completed 
within a oomparativelj sm^ araa on the glooe, » 
that the cbonces of finding the fossil remains of a 
typical spocimen of tho bumaa representative of 
this early period are cxtremoly *xnalL Qu tbe 
other b^d, the probabliiLy of dUcovering erect 
beings, with crania in all ^odos of development, 
from a slightly changed rimiui type np to (hat of 
cililLzed man, is enorTOOnaly graator, not only 
becanse of the great length ui time since they come 
into ciietence, but al« beeattise of their increased 
nnmbcra and wide distribution on the globe. 
Whatever may hare been the praclae cirnumstencea 
which induced the Drat onthrcpcid animals to 
resort to bipedal locomotion, the perpetuation of 
the habit soon bceuno hereditary ; and it has con¬ 
tinued ever since to be one of tbe meet distinguMi- 
ing characteristics of nuui. 

It will be obsen'cd that the angle which the axis 
of the spine of a vertebrate ouimm mokes w'ith the 
ojcM of its supMiting limbs varies from OCT to 
zoro. In msji alone this angle reacbes tbe vaniah- 
Lag point, beeauae the vertebral axis bas ootuAlly 
come to buincide with the vertical direotion of the 
t'wo lo'wer limbo, which in hu cose exclusively 
anpport the body. The erect attitude is tbua not 
only peculiar to men, bat tbe ultimate ipol cf all 
[mprovemeots in the advance O'! vertebrate life, 
since the bilateral parts of the body aro nicely 
balanced on the eptnal ODlumn and the two 
posterior limba It is, therefore, the most con- 
splcnous pbysiolcg;tcal line of demarcation that 
eiiBEa betwtjcn Tnan and the lower momiiilii. More¬ 
over, ft was indirectly tbe moans of profenmiily 
aflEctbig the nubsequimb coivcr of mukiud on 
the niote ; for the otdnsLve appropriation of the 
fore-llnibH bo manipalativo purpoese yivtnsfry Ln- 
augurated a new pnsse of existence, in which ii^ 
tfil]igei]€fl Hcd mechaliiji^kl ekill becaBa& hen^fortll 
tfaeanmlnatiag factora, The co-operatinu of these 
two fnetora was tbt etArting-pomt of the long 
seriiM of invcntlona and ingenious methods by 
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which ntuvlnnd worked out tho 

of Qjbdcm cwLLiiat ido. imd iu!quirod 
domioioii o¥cr all other uuniUilj. 

Lionnrud, ill bifl Syttema Nncura, described the 
gtfiuti Homo h eompiruiing ^aor piimary vuietieai 
vix. Ne^o, &£«ngo1ym, Cnnraeijui, and AmGrienn, 
all of which wero cftoncetod by nou^ctoufi 
module forma To thtise Bluitionbocli fuldcd the 
Moliiyj na a fifth vuiety. On the other lumd, 
Cuvier rettunwd them b> three, via Caucaflijm, Mon- 
gohailT nnd Rthiopioo.-Hl cULKaification ulbcrod lo' 
by M, Yerueui in hu liacc-M IIitTnaiiUJt. The 
deacription of Lhaao vaiioua races of muikind, 
(heb nlotion to each other and diKtribntwn on the 
globe, form the ipeem) domain of Echnctlogy juid 
Ethnography (wh- aeOh For pnjcijio detaiffi of the 
Mnatomicu clungoB cenueoDent on the BJltiiiltuon C 
of Lbu erect attitede, nwuem ore also referred to 
opocul worlu on the «tihjcet f!ic« Mitiunrt of Jafm 
GtHninr, ]&6^, vol. i, :9>7-290k 
^1li] nuud to Omdcf^ dl^cn oJ tb< Mo 

qlUHfridmdJvd »ni;i; (inciiui, it maj orbatf-p'cd that 1 m la QBb 

putkUir Hcunta; ter, Ktuicugb UMlankallT Uw Bmbiar 
clw fOrtiKt' afr tTdW prebflniUf ytl tAt ITPper tWP arv 

dtddKlIjr roon dbfnmtiatBd ai nainHa Lhaii tie jamr. C*in 
la tbe 1^ Lbr dlKll^ea betmen ha^a and eE#t bad Urewt^ 
brmiii. In maa tba rtlanctdnl dlffaniK* betwKn thrii icpper 
loww UnW Twup iTHilv widanad ■□. l«a (llmtlaaifc 

tA« loeiotr b«(»adii|i exehida^ly udaptcd Inr peebanaUe utd 
manlpnlatjTa purpOa^ and Lbc latlaf U aclllda«ty adapCcd (hr 
iDCCHBfftlDfl. 


11. Some BEnrALVs oP FOsSdl, SJAS,---Witb tho 
compLotiun of the ttodUy eJumpse ietulvod in the 
Attainment of the craci attitude, tho erolntion of 
the present humiui form, ^nth ibo oxceptiae of 
eetne remork&ble modihcBtioDfl in the croniem, 
faci&l bones, and prohabJy the larynx, was jmo- 
tic^y coiupleted. At feooTi at hi^wilol tooomotion 
beojno bahitnnl and imily oeenreid on uutomicoJ 
boeeii, tliere was no apparent roaeon why the omteoua 
chArnctoni of the lower limba ehoul'il he wiuibly 
s^ecL^ by any anbeeqniin L inctoMO in the i^lULIitity 
er qnnlity 01 Itmin-iiiKtter. For exaiaple, the 
fetnura, which hiuL henreforth to nqpport tho 
entire weight of the body, wonid not bo in iho 
lewt degree (^octed by the jutnre of the com- 
poneot ingrDd.icnbi of Liui.t load. U wotJd, how^ 
ever, he very JUTerent with tbo htwin-c&sc and lU 
attach cnento. For^ by the anlivtltiitiaa of mutu- 
foctered wcapona in Ucii of imtuiea meniM of 
Hlf-dcfancb, the subnoqnent well-being of thete 
novel bipode beeaiae ehsolately dependent on their 
eliill in cenverting the Icw.h ana forces of their 
environment into nuefai mechanical appluuicea 
As NHRI BJi they rccvgnlxoil tliOC tbc rDoaonidg 
focolticH wore tho true source of such mvcnlions, no 
doubt A premium would he put on useful dia- 
coveiieii. In this way otioiig motiyea for the pro- 
ddetiun uf nmre perfect weapons, tools, and other 
ai*plmncesi were conMantly cotnmg within Lhe 
scope of their daily avocatjoue, the resist of w'hich 
wemd be a prn^Oflive incnuAi in intelligence 
and A confi^Damg iucireabo in braiii subsi^ce, 
;Now, Kccoj^ding to the wel!-e*tablMhed doctiine uf 
the localiiatiOD of huin function, the additional 
brain ruulcciilu and cella than Iu^quirKl hpjf their 
wot of i^wth for thu moat pnil somewbere in 
the cerebral hemUphertv, which lie well within 
the anterior portion of the braiu-taMe, The mere 
mectianical oHect of thift increment to the pbynicaJ 
organ of tlianght would he to increaM} the weight 
of the anterior half of the head, and to to upant its 
liticly eqeipofoed pontion <m tho top of tbcf spinnl 
r<duinn. But, as any Lnterfiirence with the free 
and ewsy retatory mo^wnieirLla of the hcul wonld 
manifestly be disadvantapjcus to thu indlTidDa] 
in the strueglo of life. It becanie DCCc^iiftry to 
conntnraet Ue iDflLninae of thu duturbing element 
by the action of sume other ccncnirent mornko- 
iogical procesQi which would not be ptejudiciiu to 


the gErntra] well-being of the hniuon oconoitiiy. 
This object wins pivrtly altaloed by n Tetri>> 
ceselon^ or contract ion, of the facial honesj. espe^ 
dally the jaw-bonce,, lowunii the centraJ axia uf 
the ^inal column, and partly by a hnekword 
nhifting of the cerebrum over the ccrebellnm. As 
the gtadnal dLUng np of the emninJ cavity pro- 
gruftei.1 part ytufv with theue eroniid olEuratioiu), 
we bavct in the facial onglo of Camper, a rough 
mechanical moon? of estimating tho prtvrasa of 
mentaJ dovdopmunt during the period uf man's 
existence aa a human being, f.e. since be nttabed 
the erect attitude, 

Chie of the rcBnlLe of this rutruceseloQ of thq 
tncial boaes wna tho groduiJ conlraction of the 
alveolar hordent of the jawit, thereby diminishlEig 
tho space allotted to urn teeth, ~a fact ^^hi^n 
plaoBihly oecounta for Eomc of tho pccqliariliiw 
dilferentiatinic tbc older fomiJ jaws from modcfa 
specimciifl. 'rhus, in the dentition of ihc fcmiier, 
the lost, or third, moJor ia tho loir'eat, whereac iiv 
the latter it is the sondlest- Kot only so, bat 
among Rome Rnropenn races uf to-day thq last foUli 
molar fwiitdom) tocth make their appearance at a 
Inter date in the individ^'s life tbim in early pre¬ 
historic times ^a fact which has also been ooTeu in 
a fuw Noolithio B^kOcLmonsI, eo that thu ao-calieil 
wisilom teeth seem to 1^ oo the highway to lieocmie 
vestigial orgniuiL It is intmtseting to note dial this 
shentenLog of the dental portion of Che hniuan jaw 
attr^lMl the attention of TJorwin, jwho,. however^ 
attributed it to ^cJvilixsd men ImbituaJly fuefllng 
on Fofl, cuokod food, iiud thus using their jawe Iw*/ 

AiioChet piKuliiiiirity of civilirM races U the 
greater prominent-o of the chin, a feature which 
may atiK ho due to the uontmetion of liia alveolar 
ridges, and the more upright setting of thu Luedsor 
teeih In their sockets. But whstuver the precii^ 
usaiiHc may have been, there can be no doubt t W the 
gnidnrJ funnation of the chin has had a striking 
fiixfillelinn with the progiwiaiTo stages in man's 
intellectual development i!¥cr since he etaitod on 
Ills human canSaV. 

Thu evidence on w^hich thue ticwr ora founded 
oonsutte of a few fos^ akqlls aud other portions of 
h unian shelEtons (neous&arily fiagmentoiy oW'ing to 
the ordinary prOCca^f^a uf decay). A thoft dtj^ri|K- 
tion will nuw b« given of one or two of the more 
ioterosting apeciuiena. 

fL| Jftva iJtuU -—Ferhaps ihe oldest and most 
controTCTted of such remoiiu ore a oofiviriA, two 
molar teeth, and a left femur, found in. LSttl-litOS 
W I)t, Engbnu Duboil in Upper Fliocene strata in 
the iidand uf Java, After comparing these houca 
with the correswnding parts uf other human 
skeietooS, both fossil ooLf modem, and of nome 
anthropoid apee, Ihr, Dubois publhinnd. In a 
very complete memoir on the Fubject, with det^p- 
live details and uhotogravurei of each bone. In 
this memoir (PhfXccriNfAr^iMi crecfKf: elnc owo- 
jvAeii^nfsrAj U$btryti.tiff*ftfrm auM Batayio, 

1804} he thNe remuJuR ho an animal having 

an erect altitude like man, and a hroin-CSfis with 
mixed ohoracten, partly pimian sjid portly human, 
to which he gave the name FifAsMnMrcpaarrfc/ur. 
Unlortnnatmy these hones, though found ^ tho 
somu hurizontiiJ etmto, were not cloeo tuEUincT,’— 
the akull-cap being Ifi mbtras frorai thu teinnr—^d 
conaeo'tiBoUy thare ia room for thu objection tr^t 
they aid net belong lo the aame indlvidtial. tX' 
pert opinion was greatly divided os to the ocincln- 
sions to he derived, from ih&e raliv*. Sloet of the 
onatomista wbo critically examined hnuur i/ro- 
nonnwd It human—the lato Frok Virchow t^mg 
almost alone in malniainins might have 

to oed of cho -iJiitlixu'jiflSu 

twomnlar tOUlb, thore wOs VO inuch differencu of 
opinion among speciaiisi*—aomo regatiling them aa 
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(g|jn{jiii Uld O'!!!?!* buniRn.—tliAt: it is qaJt« un- 

jns:^*i»r\' to ndvanofl mny fiirtLer proof ol their 
intcfniediiite cluiractcT, But the 'Wne of conj 
tention/ jmr ''‘‘“a the with 

roj^hr^ to which wme twenty esperts of vanoms 
nstlonalLtlEa tanfisd themMlves into throa 
Bccor'iiLnif ai they held it to Itw hiunitti, simiiuit or 
« trAu.Hiiion fortu {sm lioncox Frifuitcfio FroUAim, 
pp, 155^168). 

The foltowin^ la a hrief daacrlptioti pi it» pro- 
minent chamctcrs:—Biternnl surf^ gcnernlly 
jHMOoth (incl iftithout any marked ridgia; ^turca 
airncpfit Entirely obliterated ; frontal bona elighuy 
keel ahapod in the lino of tha fmnteJ Bntnret 
gtabdJa, iupTinn'bital rid^CH, and o^pital pra- 
tnberanco atrildiigly prominont j craaial vault 4e- 
pruisMd, and on aoccion ^aJitaifo-poffterior) ahowiiig 
an ATcb interin&diRtc bctWMJi tfi^t pf fcbfl ■iiitbri> 
poLd apes and that of an average EmopeM man. 
Ita general dimEnaiotut may be thna alibreviated i 
Antearo-pofllerioT diinnfiter fmai.J , ld5 mm. 

Ttaiuverao dimnetor . , ■ ■ 130 p» 

,, (behind the orbit) $0 ,j 

Hetnbt in tha poriew region (max.) « B2 
Cepmiiic indax . . ■ . ,70 .♦ 

Estimacod eranial capacity . , . 1000 to. 

Tho apMially interesting feotorcH of the Java 
eo/mnia are its oatimatfid ^mnil nronial capwityi 
tbo great prominuntja of the EnpdUrorhital ridgos 
and! the oodpital protoberonwi and its raimvrkahly 
low Hid rctTEating forehead. In the abaence of 
tho faci^ bonca, we can only snrtnise that, to ba in 
keeping v^dth the above aimlan ebarnctenih the In^ 
div^naJ w ho owned this aktdl presented a highly 
ptognathlo apTiearuiccp Bomethmg approoEhing to 
that of to which Dr. Dnboia compares 

it. But wbaJtevELT viewa may bo hold aa to the 
anthropological value of this cnfmrHt, the femnr 
found in flio iame stratam conduinvely proves 
that there had then Incn In eEL^tence a being oi 
tho gcniu Homo which had assumed the (itnct 
altitude as its normal mode of progreadon^ at 
a ^me prior to tho advent of that great la nd m a rk 
in the physical hwtory of the northaru hemiaphare 
known as the GLaoial period- 

(*) jVcoJidfrfAnl wkvlL — In lijfil, I*rof. Schaaff- 
hnnsen and Dr. Fnhlrott pohlLfhcd an account of a 
akoleton found, the year Infore, in tho cave of 
Feldhofeu, situated at the imtrauee to a nmall 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of 
the river D5 bseI. The cave lua long bwm quarried 
awayx hnt its dimcmi'ions ue reported to have been 
n1>ont 10 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth, and 3 
feet in height. On ltj$ unevon floor lay a ni^ of 
conaolldatH rand, nbout 5 feet in deptb, without 
eudjugmitie deposita, hnt Bporingly mised with 
ftuimlcd frsgniEnts of chert. On this deposit 
heisg removed, the hnmnn bones In question were 
lU^^c^vensd. No otbiw animal remainSi with the 
exception of a bear'n tooth of wldch neither the 
position nor oharocter was detarmiinsd, were found 
in the cava 

The NeandkirthsJ hunun. remniiu, eepmally the 
akal], presented such remarkable pecuEiirittcs that, 
when they were hrst exhibited at a Mienttlic meet^ 
Lng at Bonn, donbLs w'ere OEprea-iicd by eeveral nat^ 
uralista ae to wliether thty wore renlly humam The 
Umh-bones wore chanu teriToil by great thickn^, 
with iirvoaiiiil development of the elevationa end de- 
pre^^ona for tho actachmen t of muscLea, and Lhe ribs 
nod ft aingnlJUfly roumJod nha|»e and ahnipt corvo. 
turo—oJJ chaiHCters indicating great mnsciihir 
iH>wer. The left linmertu was more slender thni 
the right—a toot which snggeotod the idoiL that 
the two did nut belong to themme individual; hat 
thifl peculiarity waif shown to have been the roanlt 
of an injury dating lifctimo. The cranlnm, which 
waa of CTEit aixe and thiclases, was charocterired 


by a long elliptical shape, a low' retneatinfi fnre- 
beftd, excessive devejopment of the front^u hiuoebs* 
and ft great projection of the occipital rariou. Thn 
sutures !¥ ere nearly obliteratcdx and toe liw of tho 
froutai auture was marked by a slight ndgn. Ite 
dimemiione were as follows; 

Antore-|josteiior diameter (max.) , 200 mm. 

Tronsvaxae ,, ■. 144 t< 

Frontal ,, (min,! . u 

FfonUl t. EmasH) . 1^ .» 

Cephalic Index , . ■ ♦, ■ ■' 

EntimatoJ cranlsJ capacity fHoxlcy) . 1330 c.c. 

With regard to this skaL, Professor Hnxloy. 
w'rlting in ]S03t say* : 

►Thm cm be M dmW. O^U u fWcwor SdissflIisuM u*! 
Mr BoiX bin lilted, this d:iiiai*Uie ehmI bruUI of lU knova 
iraniiii ■fctitlM, nwinhltiv ot tb* ^ “If ^ tbe 
diEffiui dflvelwmtiit el tfai cu|pcMitluT pnnnfaninES tad Ue 
rgraud extaiua« q( UMmUla but ithl inara ia Hh dopiweed 
fera (rf Hue bnJMiM, la Um utikbtiww ^ tbj squumj^ 
Wiote sod la Uw wMnLleUwtinU ol lh» oodpul iorwBJ^ sod 
apwiid, tmhJ Uu mpirtw bcSpilsl ddew^ AnH^paif 

t/jisa, ikJUk 

Here alao, ss was tho ease with the Java, calvaria, 
we havo no mssjifl, ow'ing to the abaenco of the 
fftciaJ bonesj of judgiiig of toe degrca of progna^ 
thisin of tbiH very pronoonoed pithecoid apeciraen 
of humanity. 

|3J Xes Ilommet dp Spy.—In isM two hm^ 
skeletons wore found deeply boriod in umiJatorbed 
d4hris at ihc ontraiicft lo a grotM called Eidcho- 
aux-IlDcheo, at Spy-surd'OrneaTi. in the provinco 
of Namur, Belgium. The interior of toe grotto 
had heen exammod more tl^ once, but in front of 
it there was a terrace, projecting 13 yards, which 
hod not been prEriottsly excnvidM. It was in thie 
rermco that NIM. Loheat and do Piwdt tnsdlo excft- 
vations which unearthed those skeleton^ The 
outer skelerim was found at a disianiSB of 28 feet 
from the entrance to the cave, undEr ^ of 
ruhbUh 15^ feet in depth sjid composM of fonr 
distinct strata, none of which apnEsred to have 
been hitherto broken through. It lay on the ngbt 
side, across the axis of toe cave, with the hand 
resting on tho lowur jaw, and too head towards tho 
mm r, Tho othiTT ww S feet nearer the present 
entrance to tbe cave, but ita poaition was not 
determined aith w much accuracy os too former. 
Aflflouiated with toesu skeletons were worked flints 
of toe tjrpe known ns JtfoiwffnVa, snd Monie ulDial 
reuiaina reprcsentinfj the following fauna: 

t^cAerAintU (ilMEnduttlL, 

£^111 toh rlfti r Iveev kbiuuUiitk 
F^irrui iIrpJUu (nnk 
Ci>rnu lornivliHl HiWk 
JScr priimi/^tu (pnvu •bqDrluLlt 

printiijfeni lu 
ITrwi* tptiiaiat (ruv^ 

Jfi^ fanur (rant 
Hjurw jgKtos (UMmduit.). 

Immediately ovur the skeletons w'oa a hardened 
layer comjwe<l of cliipjang;* of ivory and flint, 
piecea of cfuucoal, and some aij^hur stonos of tbe 
surrounding linteBiunc ruck. Abov# this there was 
ft reddish deporit conridnmg reiumns of the snnte 
fauna, but the wurked objects indicated a decided 
advance in civUisation—avrlai and borers of flint, 
together with nnedies, hmidsj aud oniamcntB of 
bone and ivoir. Above this w's* a bed nl ynllowish 
clay, in which were still found hones of the 
maiumoth and variouiE flint Implumenti; and lictlyt 
a Hi ft** of iday and f^en rocks, without relics oi 
any kind. - . t 

The osteological obaractom of one of the Spy 
crania ucit^pend in a remarkable degree with 
those of toe Neanderthal skull, os may he seen 
from the fuUowiug meafttiremetits by Prufe^r 
Fnupnut (Cnnyrrf# milemo/mnaf 
tPArc/i/^lp0i ur^Aitiintiquet, Paris, tod®, P' “jj: 

HfisiiiiBrUisJr 

AnlampcMtjEniQfilisinnntmsx,^ . Wnufl- 

1*0 M it* ■■ 
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JtUUllrtJlAl.. 

FreintBl (nio.) . . ■ « ■ ddl 11^ hmus 

. fmU^I k ■ 4 4 -i in _ 113 ■■ 

nwpwtal [im^EnfctTflCM . . . h 

Olfliilk; isdfx , . « ^ . ID „ 73 „ 

Aa re){ard» th.^ giwt djpvalDptftcnt of tha mpcr- 
eili iuy prnnilnoD^^ thd low retnAting^ foiohcad, 
Kud tho dujnfiSMd U3.d elongAtod Jonn of tbo 
cEBnioin^ boLA then nknlU present m. more bratil 
AppeftT&nce tbim uiy hanum ikoU known np to the 
tnno of the .Iiitb dljKOTflty. 

Acoorduig to Fmipont, the eatin: scAtomltail 
chAXJvrteiB of the akeleten ore in Imrmonv 
with tho SUDS lownece of type Hhown by the almll. 
The j&WB Aio deep and powarfnl^ the diin idapea 
away from the t^th dowDwuds and bwkwai^ 
while the teeth ond alveolar border have aetrikiiig 
prognathic appeaniiMi. The ]«!it raolar teeth'ore 
not emollef than thcrae nnmediately in tront of 
them. The loog bonee oro materially difibrent 
from thoee of the normBl Belgians of the present 
day^ lieing goneiBlly shorter and stonter^ 

It is, hewerverT omy just to note that the plthe- 
toid charactera of the otlicr Spy slcnll appenr to lie 
Ima pronounced, the erBnid vault being more 
lofty and the oephAlic indoK at lewt 7Jv 

It has already boen anrmiaad that the IndivkluaLt 
to whom the java and Neanderthal skulla belon^l 
hi«d pTognathie proGleat on tho ground that this 
feature narmemaed with their other ohseiv’ed 
simia n eharactcra it Is, therefore, particularly 
intereatiiig to Dote that the jawa of these Spy 
men Are highly pregpathia—'& fact which greatly 
etrifflgthena the inference na to the two fornmr. 

( 4 ) jTautctli Jctttf.—AmQJic iaolated cranial bone* 
Qoc^onaiiy diiooTered, the lower jaw, being 
merely attached Co the ekuil by muMolar and 
ligomeotaiy timuca, la moat freoncntly met with. 
Perhaps the moat instructive of these fonail jaws ia 
tho J^vietU m^Aoin, discDvetod iu ISM, Lci tho 
Tnru dk ta NavU-ttUt hy M. EL Dupont, Director of 
the R. N 4 bfoEeum at BtohcIs, The cave 
known nndBr tho above name fs eitoated qn the 
left bank of tho liver Lena, near IHnantt and con¬ 
tained much d^bria and remaina of the Qnatcrmiry 
faenuL, among them being this jaw, at a depth of 
4’60 inbtree beneath its final or modem floor* 
Thongh in a. fragmentary conditJon* it pronto 
certain pecuIUmties which suongly diflerentiato U 
from the ooiTee|xmding bone in modem civilized 
min, ite characteristics according to M, Dupont 
(X'^onma ptndaTU ia Jfyar di p. 99J, 

may bo thus stated : 

(nji Ite fluoll beigbtt in proportion to tho thick- 
newt of the body, gnves it an exceptionally abumpy 
appearsnee. 

(A I The ohiu, iniitead of projecting fnrwanls 
tiejiea backwards} and the 'genial tnberenlea' 
(oponAy^ gfni) nn Eta inner snrfaoc izo wanting, 

(cj The posterior molan ore larger than tlis 
Dthaca* ami present the appeoraece of having five 
roots, BS shown by the siz|^ nf tho sOckflta, ^ the 
teeth being aheent from the mondihle when dis, 
oovared. 

Dr. Bro^ come to the conqlusion that the 
Nanlctte jaw, In Its anatomical characters, ap^ 
pioached the eimlsn type mote than any prevlotiBly 
known* 

'tC«u wrm sulectets 4 oeedon," h* wvftiia 'q» etUs 

doot L'SflUqiiStA JUbOiit* S41 tsmpi Un 

BnnuDCUth, ^ de tons kf mtw buimln* qu«i fw onuult 
uwaVi ccIdJ qqj ** nwrafas Is ptui da t^pe dss ilBeva' 
fnirtwifkMi, tan. P-^1- 

With rwpact to the retrEatfng slope of the chin 
and tho character of the teeth,lie ooniidured Umt 
the indlvidoiii who owned the NooJette jaw held 
an iatermediate place between man and the an* 
thropoid apei; aod in aupport of this view l^e 
exbmteda iketcb of anmsb^ of hainan oundibLliW 
showing a regular upward gradatiou bom thq ea* 


trciuely olopbg chin of a chlnipanxoa up to that 
of a modem IhuiidsJi [lA. p. These facts gq 

fu to establisli the goaeraltEation tbiiE> as men nd* 
vanoed in uitelli|^c«, tho pronvithiani which they 
iuheritad from their nmian-Uko aQroatom boname 
gradually smaller, mitiJ tlie fare assumed the almoat 
straight aod clatsio proble of luodurti timee. Tliia 
view ia further stren}jlJiened iiy ovittenc* dorivoil 
from a oompariRon between the sknlhi of modem 
civilixed people and those of the iowcT races still 
inhabiting the gtobe. This method of inquiry haa 
yielded aoms striking resulta oa reganJa the degreea 
of gnathiini and frontal development which they 
loapectively eahibitr The ex bee t of iHis diflcreace 
U well Ulnstmted try Frofesear Owen (f^mparTiified: 
Anaitmjft vol. il. pp. 5SS, 5601, in a ooinpartiwa 
whkh ho tnak« between the cranium of a native 
Auatralian and that of a welldormod Eurapcaii, 
from which it will at once ho soou that the former 
hv a low rBtHB&ting forehend and a Idgbly prog- 
uetbiio prolilia. The chamoters of the Rurapcfln 
ekuU, wldch preaen't a ve^ marked pontnut to the 
former, are tnua dcacribod by the Profcasot: 


‘In raoirv LaCjrUDcttaal rnQM Lbs Ctudsi Qa*>l£jr la nliUi'tlr 
IsifM, »p«is]|j lotticr vrd wMsr, Tlw r<ifVI)nrtj nf Uts 
apiMf aod lomr Iswa ceEHMmltiuitJlj wiLb nrllsr wulni', mv 
liB prtdujrd, nad lAs MobbiiT d«cwti man viixlcsl^ hw 
the fbflffW wmI tikotr pnnBlDent Thv a^andliia' matU 

Of Lb* miuHlEbl* ta kunUr. The nuJu ta taw fq^bwsul, iWl 

lb* muEAhl uarc Ml' 

(61 That Other crania suppooGd to bo of great 
Antiquity have hoen reourdod whoMr acatoiideal 
features du not, mppartmily, bormaniKe with the*e 
viewa m wall aa do thooe of the Java, NeandcrLhal, 
and Spy tpedmen^ oced not cbuou any surprua, 
considering the diiDculty which eouedmee oocnrH. 
in correctly cstiuiadDg their antiquity* Thus, the 
fameus u/ iA« ad taun oj* £7rowiyn<Hij Wg 
regarded la origTnally bdengmg to one of tho 
huntw-nztists of the late Faheolithic potiod, ahewt 
a decided approach In all ite ebaractere to the 
non^ type of civilixod tuan. Ita ccpbaiic index 
is 73^6 and its cniiAidty IfiOO c-e. The height of its 
original owner w» I'SS nittreiu The lower jaw 
has a large ascending ronimi, beliind which, an iMth 
aides, the third molar is partly hidden. These 
two teeth ore aleu amaUcr than the other molain,, 
being b this rtHpeet more allied to the dentitjau 
of NeoUthlc and modem racea. For these reaMoa, 
Aa wtdl as for the foot tliat tho Omtnagttun skeletons 
were found on tho surface of the Faizcolitlue dAhria 
of the rock shelter of Croma^on* some anthro- 
bologUts maintain that this oM Cromagnun mau 
bdong^ to the early Neolithic period* But he* 
tween the lateet phase of tho life of the Palwolithio 
artista of midiUe Europe and iK* earlier Neolithio 
peoplo there was nrobahly uo groat interval of 
time. Although tho Cromagnon human nnnuus 
were lying over the true cutura debris of tba 
M^u^tficn period, the amount of iraperincumbont 
talus under which the akeletoTia lay sliovn that they 
could not have been much later than the trajuition 
period- Moreover, there are otlMr human remaius 
with regard to which no such doubts havo been 
raisHd* such as Me rkuUs of €Aa nttiacU aTtdlAu^ip* 
Dour, both found iu the Dordogne district, whlfih 
ahow eqqjUly advanced isunial ehanietera. 

(6) Tne rooeut diaeoi'ery of two 
the (fnrfl* d«* Kn/tmi* near aientone* w hich Dr* 
Vurneau dascribe* a* belouging to a taes in^* 
modiato between the Neandorthaloiil and I.Y 0 - 
magnon races, marks an important additlMi to 
fooul craniolucy* They belonged to a young man 
and an aced female of sioail ataiuro, lud Isj -tm u 
hearth* layer at a depth of 7T6 
cephsliE; index of tho former la TO-jS onrl of the 
latter 68-58 and both hai^e prominent no^^id 
iawTi, Buttho inteitating fcaturo of tho dlscovcriei 
in this cavo was that, a litilc morn Ulu £ ft. 





see 


antsisopoloq^t 


bighiflt up in tho iJinlhar skeleton of the 

CnmiH^on yfpfl wm found, menfloiing fl ft, 3 iru 
in heii^t ahu nitb * wpimllo index of Tfi'SC {JL'j4ti- 
thrftpoh^, xiiL np. Thst these two 

distinct racea ahonld bo thus bTotl|;ht ncnrly on 
the same diroaologiciJ horizon hy no nieanfl dis- 
cr^ite J>r. Yanienu'fl theory^ as it ia not impro^ 
able that, while a higher raco wna heing davulopad, 
inriiind iiAl* of u O'lder Bjqd lowor race Btill eorvired 
in EaropoL In corroboration of thia Tfo have the 
reeord of two skulls^ of a diatiitctly mjjfroid tyw, 
Ihavuig been found itmong: Neolithic reimujifi in 
Urittsjiy j', wr, v, roL iv. p. Bnt, 

even occepting the Crcrinil^on rooa, wpoM akuJIs 
indicate a gmt stride in mentaJ capacity ctei 
thoae of fJpy and Neanderthal, aa beion^g to the 
latuat phase of the KeindGer period in Fitmtsev it 
d(Msa not appear to the pinaent writer Ctat they dia- 
diise * greoter brain-case than would be expected 
of a people who diaplayed such artistic feeling and 
mecn^ical skill os the authors of the art gallery 
of the Beindeur period (oee § IIL). 

(7) Some forty or fifty homan akulla^ mate or less 
imperfect, and eupposed to date hack to t^ooter- 
naiy times, have been recorded up to tliia date 
fro III almost aa many difTerest locaiitiostliroDghout 
Europe, occasionally in oJluviol dejKHilte, hut more 
frnqnently in the accumulated d^hria of cavei ^d 
rock-ahieltera. Some years ago iCViowiw ^<A»ico* 
lfi73-iB791, MM. Hanij and de tiufitrefagea care¬ 
fully exainiaerl aU the rosoU rotnaine then knoww^ 
and claoaiiieil them under the Dames of thu Ii>calitiea 
where the most typical apocimeno weto found. 
Among dolichooephaHn, or long^hended, they de- 
scribw two distinct races, one reprraented by a 
|)ortiort of a nrliurin found at Caiutadt and th« 
otliar liiy the aknll of the old man. of Oronmgnom 
The brachycophalic, or liraad-headed, were in^e to 
reprsB^t toQT looee, nnder the j^erio diorigiiation 
of F^ur/om, the name of a cavo m the volley of the 
Lewe, thna; 

L riMnotorCamtfcdt, l°dsr. 71 

f. Ttir rUH of 0141110X11011, I, 

i 1st, no^wa, t* 7®^ 

.. 31-sa 


FUrtoot, 


erf Si' 

•, 1M,< 
ttu^ ] 


B-SS 

st'se 


, <]nnrll>, „ 

itth, laTiiidUn, „ 

ft was suhseqiicntlj ascertained that thime Y-nr- 
fooi skulls were the ceseous remains of NeoIiLhio 
tnteriaenta, whklii shows both the dilHc^ty and 
the danger of making chronological daseificuiuns 
on impmectly obewrvod data. 

As the onwme of thU short foriew of fossil 
cramology, perhaps the moat important ontstand^ 
lug feature is that the three skoJls above described 
■s typical examples are ^ dolichcKDephMic. The 
race of Cromi^en was, in oU probahility, separ¬ 
ated from the Neanderthal and Spy troglodytee by 
an interval of time which con bif only approxi- 
mafely measnred by the durs.tiun of the larger 
port nf the Glacial p^oiL The appEaranoe of 
orachycepholic races in cimtinl Europe only at 
the beginning of Ihe Nmllthie period is on eUmo- 
lo^Gsl prablcm not yet satislactorily explainEd. 
It Ims boon abnudnzitly proved, by the eouteots of 
dolmsns and other sepulohral tombs, that two 
Tares, one doliahoocpbalie and the other braefay- 
ecphsJiat lived oontemporaiy with each other m 
the Sonth of FftUiMjSlifn/A, 1373; JHaiiriatix 
pour fhistoin prWiUiw it naturtJii dt Phommg, 
vol. lii. 1877, eteA From the rciaainB in the 
artiliciiU caves of Patit-liforin, investi^t^ and 
de-icrihed by Boron de Baye [ArcA/iMOifut Pri~ 
AitfoW^uey, the two races seemed to have iriore or 
Issa cofdesccii. From the omaJeamation of thesn 
vorimi races the highly mixra populatioiu of 
niudcm Kurope con h® raadily accounted for; but 
whether the brochycephnlic' were d^eJop^ from 
the dulichDcepballQ |veoplo at an earlier punod still 


remains a controverted problem. These parsing 
glimpess of the early racu of man in Europe sup- 
I'iort the hypothseis that two peoplea widely aepw- 
hod ooms into contact in ^nthero Trance, 
Hrhapa oisewhece iu F-urope, at tbs close of 
tbs BeimJeer period. Of tliwe the dollchoccplijallc 
appear to have been long IndigGaotu to the 
locaJlty, end were probably ths direct desoond' 
ante of the Paleolithic men whose skektona ware 
foond in the caves of Spy and Neanderthal. 

III. Mait A3 A TVDii-iiAEkE. — Mou luay be 
differentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that he is a sklUed tnMhonic, and monufactorea a 
great Variety of objects w'hldi he laraely ofilkas 
mHtoad O'! the oig^ of ofeuoo and defemi-tj with 
which nature originally endowed him. In lieu of 
the specially devSnpw teeth, daws, horns, bootsw 
etc., used mors or leus for thtue purpoMs by other 
tinimAla, maw provided himw ilf with a multi- 
^icity of knivBs, axes, swonia, epeua, arrows, 
gmu, nUu, through the inetrument^ity of which 
his sslf-pr«»en.'atian is more efficiently main- 

tAimyl. 

(It Looking at the accumulated prodneta of 
Diana nirchMioal ingenuityi which have bno 
gathered on the highways and byways of his 
primeval life, from an archmologioM standpoint, 
there oui be no doubt that they ore characterized 
by ancee^dve incremimta of improv’emeDt, both in 
technique and excont iun, from the rodent forma up 
to the moat perfect applioncei of modern timea, 
iiint, during the transitioD period, broken pieces 
of wood and Datursl aton« wonld be ns^ sa 
niiNiilea, without being fnaMoned into any par¬ 
ticular shape, may be asmicied m a corollary to 
the theory that man poe^ from n state of exlat- 
cnH in which tool-making was unknown^ also 
that. In the oouroe of time, amdi missiles would 
give plAta to stonen so slightly worked as nob to bo 
reoduy distinguiahod from thn nctidEntol opor^ 
tinna of natnra- Objects which come under this 
category are nsniGd eoliths {i^, *' dawn,' and Xl^sv, 
* stone'}, They am recorded os having been found 
among gravels on chalk plateans in various porta 
of the ^uth of England, notnUy on the Kent 
plateau. Mr. Bead, whn describe and BgnrEs 
some of these eoliths in his Guide to the ATttipiiiisM 
of the Stono Ays irt the BtitiaK Jfiuchm, thus 
refers Lo them (p. lOj % 

' It li sot Lh* ptrorLsc* al IhlsthiklE to ester Into tlw v^n- 
ranta. which hsve bE«ii tuouahi fwwwd a^urtvc in l»Tfl,u ol 
ths utlsdsl ehsjictvr ol katJthi, but » lusr hs mhl that, 
irbethsT tlwtr (;auii-* esn lifl witaBuiUstad or not, tlw msiMienm 
et impItEaMits pE b ntdir vHjwI Uan tboH oE Uu drirt le la 
lEseir nsi EnipMlaNA, Fop- nc laifEntlon rosdtn porfertton 
■wdd«nlr, sad «seh ati(« at sdrsace li attslssd by sa laHsiteljr 
flaw m 1^1 EH frins U^ vlinpl* to lbs men woijilvxr lbs 
iBsfontr 'cE tb* dilEt litt[iljsuiBQti ms dssrijr latutlilii^ u«« 
Lhiji tbs (trs; affnirtp nd u uspnKtiivU husd : (bsv iboa, oa tbs 
wfltniy, sltmi of a e«i3|isisllv»lr lasf devdit^niE, md tt 
□lar ^ E^lj Bjn«d Ibnt Uaew nitir protatvpts must «lit 
xwMiwbtn. tt m only to be mnHKtof Uut may iIuieiJeI hats 
taaped dpUih fqr a loomr thns tnso ths ^ipkil PabsoUthii, U 
wdv beemus they must DOCbaully fas men diOmk to dlrtia- 
rush Ernm lutursllj fnctund lIlDla' 

(£) Tlio recogniiloti, nren among onthropologlE^ 
aavants, that some pocnlinrly ehaped flints, now 
known, as palavliths, w^ero manuiaetureil man 
and Uf«l as impkmenta, is tKttrcelr half a centnjy 
old, A fins i^-shap^ flint or this type was 
fennd along with on elephoDt’a tooth at Gray’s Inn 
Lane, LoDdon, ahont the end of the liTth centtuy, 
bu t, though described in the Sloane Catalogue and 
prenerved in the Britiali Mascum, its tme signifi¬ 
cance became known only when Sir W. Frimka 
minted out its identity’ with those found in the 
Valley of the Somme iAncient iSfona JmaSement*^ 
p. Kl). Abo, Rs early as 17fl7, Mr* John Frerer 
F,R.S. doeeribed U> the Society of AnligimriM 
some flint ‘weapons* found, a^eociated with the 
bones of oitbirt animals, at a depth of lil feet in 
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Inrick-esrth at IIaxji&, ui SuSbIk, Hfe m> much 
■track with the eituntloii ttuvt ke a prtzcl^ 
vcoQnt df the eircu]U!it»ii;«»> ancl he regira«d thfl 
im picmeiitfl u belcn^ff ' to a rary remote perimi 
iodeed, evijn beyond that of the present ifttirld' 
{AtvJitiittifgia, vol. riii . p. 304)r itr. Ftere pre- 
■ent^ qpeciiddns oE the Uoxne impEeuieate to the 
Mnsecin oE the Society t y®t here they lay, mi' 
hseded and onjnggeetivej till 1850, when Sir John 
Evana, on his rHtnrn fTOtn Anutm^ and AhbeviUe, 
rKognired them aa Khuilai to ttmae in the coUec^ 
tioo of hE. Bonohenr de Perthes^ 

[3) It wM aboct the beginnm^i of the eeconil 

qnmrter of tut wmtiiry that Kent'* CaTcni, near 
Tan^iiay, first became a rabject of arohieological 
interest, awing to Iha reMUchea of thn J. 

hfacEnezy, who useited that ho Eonnd m it flint 
implcmCRta, aseonnated with booca and teeth oE 
ejiLinct autniAla, beneath a thick coptinuowi ehoat 
of But the Icj^tlmate mierenco finm 

these facta, rix. that man waa contampora^ with, 
theeo j^niTnu-lw and lived before the dopeeitiQn of 
the italagmiLo, had little chaaco of being araxpted 
when Opposed hy the toflching and ao^iority of 
BO famuna a geologist as l>r. Bnckland, author 
of £i7ivpsan<P and of tho HridECwater 

IVcatise on Gooloj?}- and MincraJocy* _ 

The facts on which Mr. MacEoeiy based hts 
condnaiona W'ero verified hy fresh ^oicftvationH 
mado by Mr, God win-Austen* F.G.Sr, in ISJO, and 
stibseouently by n oomniiltM appointed by the 
Torn nay Nottirol Hiatory Society in 1S45. Flap«™ 
embodying the ranks of theee invostigatmae worn 
TtMd at the Gccl-^cal Soeiety of London and at 
the mooting of the British AsaociaJdod in E84T. 
Bnt, aowidlng to the late Sir, PeufielJy, F*R,S„ 
the reception given to thean raaarches was oot 
encouraging! and the incoovenient conclnHionB 
airived at' were given to an apathetic, nnhelierltig 
world.’ 

(4) Another discovery of a aimitar character woe 
the Windmill-HiB Cavern at Briihjim, explored 
in 1B58, under the aiupicea of a oommittw ap¬ 
pointed hy the Royal and Geological Societios oE 
l./]ndon. Tho Etrst paper on the malt of thii 
investigntioo wm by Mr. Pen^ly in Sop- 
tom her Iflifl, at the meeting of the British Aseo- 
^tion, then held at Lec^, in whirh It wm 
armonooed that * eight flint tools bad already been 
found in various parte of the caverQ, all of them 
inosculating with honet of mannnalia at depths 
vaiying from S to 43 Laches in the ■caTe-ew^, on 
which ^y a sheet of stalsgmitd from 3 to 8 inchoH 
thick, and having unffiia it and s» it relica of 
the lion, bypno, bnr, munmeth, rtiioocerofl, and 
TeindesT,’ This paper, to ow the phraaeology of 
Mr. Pcngelly, produced a decided ‘ Awakening/ 
besides indirect ranlts of the highest immrtance. 

(SJ The di^vety by M. Boomer de Perthes of 
rude flint impfemenLs, associated with bone* of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals, in the ancient 
gravel hodft oE the vail‘d of Gie ISoninie, at varioos 
frvcla con^crahly above the present bigbest flxnd- 
miuks of tbe river, «|uaJlly failed to attract iden- 
tdfic altention. .An acccimt ef his raewrobes, under 
the tilJe Anti^H£a CeJti^t4 <t A Af^ifurkwacf, 
woi pnbltsbcd m 1847* but foT upwards oE ten 
years it lay alaolatety nnbeeded- Not can thore 
tewvy donw that the ultimate reongnition of the 
iuporiance of Ilia discaverisa was one of the 
inairect iwdl* of the Issa sceptical tons prevalent 
in flcientific circles in Britorn in conswincnce of 
the esplorarion of the Brtxham Cavmti just re- 

fsrrsd to. . ._ . I 

Exolndipn the eoliths os too controvenial a 
■nbjoct tooo discujssed in thia brief review, it 
appeal that centsin iinl implsnicxits found 
at voriaos depEbs in the higher gravels of our 


preaont river aixtems ojn the oldest evidence of 
man’s liandicrat In Europe. Tbeso gravel* luid 
Ihko left high and dry long before tho rivers bod 
exoavated Iho winding valli^ at ths bottom of 
which they now dov. Tho noxno implement, 
above referred lo, [a a typiijal spoeimen of what 
French archeeulog|ete oall the coup dt ptfina, prob^ 
ably the earllesL type of band-imploment Iccowu, 
which came to be widely imitated among the 
earlier races of uiomklnd. Implcmsats of tbe ifoup 
depoiny type vary coneLdorolny both in form and 
in sLee, tbo degree of variabiUty being, howover, 
■trictly compatible with thrif tunnllon a* hand- 
tools. They have been disoovemd in widely 
fleparated loosliLios in Europe, Aeia, and A Erica t 
and nearly all pOHe&s tho poooliarity of being 
made by euipping a nodnie so os to oonvsf t it into 
a suitable lumd-tool—the Elaku slntck olT betng 
apporentlj of no use. 

The original manufacturers of these Falccolittalc 
tools an supposed to have cDteied Eu]n>|i« fraro 
Africa at a timo when tbers was eusy oommanica- 
tion betwesn the two continenta fluveral IsjhI 
Ivridgcs ocYoes tho basin of the Slcdlternmean. 
Til* climate being sub-tropical, thee* coked nomad* 
appear to have InhabilM Lh* wooded hanks qf 
m-cis, living on fnut$ and the smaller fanna, till 
the advent of the Giociol period loroed them to 
take shelter In cavca and to protect th^Lr bodies by 
skins of anunols. ft i« dtlficnlt to roali^ hnw 
mnch the oevere cllmste which then, supervened 
ountribut^ to the fmptovemAnt of their physical 
and mental attribute!. It ronned their dormant 
energies to the pitch of being able to adapt their 
modo of life to the changing conditioiu of their 
onriiomneiit^for tbn adage that necessity hi the 
mother of invec Lion wa* ai appltrabln then sa now. 
The catnial food pTodncttous of a Warm climAte 
gT^cally dliappeered, nntU huslly there wh 
UU lo lo» hut wild animsls,—mammoth, reindeer, 
chomoia, horse, hison, etc.—many of which came 
from arctia regions. To procure nccesisniy Food 
and Nothing in those cijtiim.'*.tv)iccs nratly taxed 
the skill and resource* of the mhamUinU. Tlie 
difficulty WM ultimately solved by the maaofK- 
tnc* of ■peciol weapon* of the cbose, with which 
th^ sncce^nUy attacked the larger wild an i ma l s 
which then ooonpied tho country. The roup cf« 
pcv*g, which for a long time served all tho pni- 
poses of primitive life* gradually gave phii:« to 
apear- and lauce-besda fiiod on Tong nandus, 
torather with a great variety of minor weapons 
am tools, mj^e of stone, hone, horn, and wood. 
When the PalKolithio pwplc EaaUy emerged from 
thi* lingular eeoiteet with the forces of nature, 
they were phyeiceJUiy and mentally belter than 
over equippm for the exigeuaiea of life, A greater 
power of physiad endorance:, irapfoved t«aMning 
fatties, an osaortment of tools adapted for all 
kinds of mechanical work, and soma experience of 
the advantage of housing and eJoLbing, may _» 
mentioned ornong ih* trophies wlileh they i*nied 
away from that long and nphill stragglo. 

Of tho kind of life which theH aorly people pi 
Europe lad w o have remarkably praedao evidence in 
the food rehUH), and tho lost, Iwokell, and wqrn-ont 
Implements, weapons, and omapents wtuch Kara 
been disoovcreil uy excavating the j 

sheiten they hod from lime b) rime inhalutol. 
Tho result of the«e investigations ha* d^aMM a 
itcody prograa in the immufocturo of rndnslnal 
implementB, weapons of tho ‘^hsw, and 
oriunents. WTim it was aieeriain^ lhat the 
Ufgar flakes could bo ntllv^ « sharp enttmg 
tools, attention begmi to be to the art oI 

produdns Ihcm ftr tcleoiogic^ 

JISo S^encev it ^bal a sklUod work¬ 

man codd produce a flake of any required liio and 
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hIuijw. Bj Lbesa fl&kM to 

chippiti^^ Lmplemcnta of gre&t Twiety an-d 
Wfflrc in the CKiflne of tsino abqndBijt^ prodnced, 
Thie iw» indeed wi Importuit step of B«dTJi£tc« In 
ftm t IndTL^tryT oiridence of which Ie to ho fuuiid Ln 
the fact that beocoforth ilnt-iw wdro the tutofo] pro- 
dactyl while the rcEuliiiiiy Eioro was Tejected a« 
wBHto. The w'orkecL Bints foimi in tho earlier 
inhAbited eavea of FraoM and such w 

Monstier aevd Spj^ show that secondary daJnng 
wjw idreiulj in progress'.—thus proving that thoir 
tmhitotion waa later tt^ the fonnntion of the 
rivcT-drift gravela coatninlog worked Jlinb;. 

From a carEfnf iruspectlcn df tho handivork 
of theee trwlodyUS] it wUl ha seen that it is 
choractemoir by a development from 

simple to mono complete fomiH, ImplcrnentA, 
tooM, and weapons wore slowly hat surely ntsde 
more effinient. thxus evincinE on the part of their 
ouLnafaetoren iLprogreadvD ImeWledgBof mechiUii- 
oaf prlntlplm. Art uul drOHinoiit^ too> had tAkon 
deep root tunon^ these primitive hunters, end 
before the end of their cdviJiiatioa they evinced a 
renuukable ortistio taste nod oowor of exeendon. 
Ifcnog do Mortillet claesined their indnstrisl 
cemamH in chronologlcn] Be^nence into Mouttfyien, 
Sciutrten, and ATis^ir^^nief)^ ^ a uomooclataTO 
which he founded upon the nAmea of thy moat 
troical statioiu than explored. The oarlisst of the 
PiUBollthic statiorui was Le Moustlor, sitnatal on 
the right bank of the Vesl^re (Dordognoh I>aring 
its hnntatten by mim the oumate waa €ii\d and 
damp, ond among the contempotary famia W'ora 
tho mmumothr woolly rhinoeetoe, cave-buar, and 
musk-oxi. The specul features of the mduetriol 
njniuiiu af ihia poric4 wore the scarcity of the 
coup rfe polny—which waa ao chsxacteiiftie of the 
older rii'et.rfMft depoeltii—and the splitting ap of 
Bints into smaller uu|deraeate, ench as eompere^ 
triromod Bakes, etc. l^e next typical station in 
oficendiug order was the open-air eacampment of 
Solntrd | saZla&-et-Loire), 

The stage of cultorc berediBeloeed waacharaetcr- 
by gr^ perfection In the art of maaufactiirii^ 
Bint imp lemon to, capecialiy spear- and !anca-hea,j£ 
in the form of a lannd lefif, and by the abondanoe 
of hones and teindciir naed by the iahabitanta as 
food, 'fhe climate was mild end dry, the ^^rtiat 
ghunen were on the wnne, and the rhinoMtoa 
*i?ema to have disappeared from the wxnc. The 
third and lost of the typicai atations was tho well- 
known nx:k.ehelter of La MadclEune, characterind 
by the ahuDdance of objects made of boae and 
bom, the development of a remarkable ortiEtio 
talent, the prodommance of a surthem clliuate 
and fauna, and the eatinetton of the Enammobb 
towards the cloaa of the pori^. 

The ciTilizatton thoB developed repres«nts the 
ootcome of a systam of human eoonomy founded 
on the applidUton of notnrai laws to meebanietd 
purpoae?, Vit Jittle affected by (he luinciplei of 
religion or ethica. The mystgrica of tho super- 
nataral had not then been formnlatod into the ooct- 
creteldna of gods and demons. ThBnotionjofgtwd 
and evil, ^ht and wpong^ wetu atlli dominate hy 
the DOsmJo law that might is right. Keithar 
gloomy forebodingt nor (jualms of ooiurcience had 
much influence on the oondnet of these peopla 
Their phiioaophiciJ and sentimental specnIationB, 
if they bad any, centred exclusLvuly on the habitE 
of tho EJiimala they hontod, and on the strategic 
means by which they eonld be waylaid 
captnred. Duiing tln^ time they made grc&t 
progress in the manufootare of meehanica] appli. 
an{y», u Eho^ni by the number of flint implemantE 
—sawA, borsni. scmpeis, ett—with, which they 
ou^o noedJefl, pins, ottumcn ta, weapons, and other 
objeeta, indDamg the acKialfed dt wm- 


iwiadiSTncia. Upon the whole, it would appear be 
if tbslr minds were engras^ with the eb^ and 
its eaeiting scenes and mcidtuits, for the relics of 
theiT dom economy indicate tittle more than the 

art of roaiting or brouing the Beah nf the coptureil 
animalji, ond^ of conTcrtmg their skinE into gar- 
menta Foseibly sooje ronad pebblus, abandantly 
found ia the dahris, may have been used aa ' pot. 
bailem/ bat a few atoac arntters, which occa- 
liTooeJJy turacd ap, wooid seem to have been used 
oalj for mixing colonring matter to point their 
bodies. Of agticulture, the rearing of domestic 
siiimals, the ans of spinning and weaving, and tha 
manufacture of potteiy, they appear to nave been 
absolutely ignorant. But yet, in nu envixaiiiiuant 
of Bueh primitive reeonTce!i and limited culture 
oasiKUtiona, thewwild banters developed a geauina 
taste for art, and collivated ita princtpTee BO 
eirectuoliy that they have beqncathCci to us on art 
gniJuiy of over 400 pieces of sculpture and Emgrav- 
ing, many of tham being ao true to their original 
DiH^els that they bear a favcumblo comporiBon 
with analogous wvrki of tho present day. They 
sdorued their persons with perforated teeth, sheU^ 
oolouied pebbles, and pendants of various kinds. 
They depicted the animalu with which they wore 
famifior, eapwially thoee they hunted for t'^, in 
all their variema. mooda and attitadtsi, often with 
Btortllng fidelity, Barpoon^ -vpearH. and diggars 
af hopi and hour wdru akilfnlly engraved, and, 
somotimca their daggST handJoi were ocuJptnred 
into the oonvuntiODu form of one or other of their 
favDOliio ouimala lu several iu&tBjuoes they olaO 
adotned the WoUe of tbo caverun they frequented 
with intisod outhn^ of the neighbauriug fauna, 
and made si:Lual colDiur-pikintiii^ of them m black 
and ochru, or in one of tncas coTonrs, 

The othor characteristio feature in the lives of 
these people woi that they lived exiditaiVELly on tho 
produce of the ehoae, for without o^cultural and 
pastoral avocations they could do htlie else than 
orgnnbn dmJy hunting and Gshiug cxp^tlarnE. 
During the l^r stages of Falteolithio eiviliiation 
their principal prey cosristed of reindeer and 
horasB, w'Jiich then roamed in large hards through* 
Oat Westsra Forupe, thim rendering themsalvus 
mote Uabie to be ambashisd, trapped, or speared 
Iw their wily eucimci}. Thn weapons used by 
these hunters wore harpooiu, gDuernlly made of 
reindcci-lioni ; spear- and IsjUK-hoada oi dint i and 
short daggers of bone or horm It it not likely 
that with those weapomi they would take 
wtiative in attacking tho hymoa, iiou, or cave- 
bear, except in seU-defenoe'. l^t, however, thesu 
fonnidahle creatures wem ocearionolly capLunKl 
1^ them, U si^'estcd by tho fact that their canine 
teeth were m^y prixed and used as personal 
omaments, or as mummitoea of their prowess tn the 
chooe. 

When the phyaicdl couditionB which p*l1*fl these 
humsai aceumpliahinenta into UKistunoo passed 
away, and the peculiar fauna of the filarial period 
diiappeared from the lowlands of CcntTnl Europe^ 
—»omo by sxtinotiou, and others by maigrution to 
moru uorifaum re^ons or to the elevol^ meon- 
taina in the neighbourhood—we find the inJ^blt- 
onte of tbeeo old hunting grounds in poeoesajoa of 
new and altogether different Idudu of food- Find¬ 
ing the produce of the choae becoming so Eoorce 
precarious that it wiui no longer po^lble to 
live a roaming life, now gathering fruita and saodi,. 
now bunting wild oaiinus, they fell wnnehow into 
the way of cultiratuig tpociaJ plants and cereals, 
and rearing certain Rnunals in a alAte of domBStlea- 
tidn. Whether this new dcnartiire was a direct 
stouenco of the highly developed intelligeace of 
the Folvolitbue people of Europe, or wsa derived 
fri>ra new immigrants into tiio conntry, is a 
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dehataltlfr itacution. At juiv rate, iE wma emi' 
nintly vnct^R^fiilr and niay ^ TPgiRTded an thfl 
■tarUng-^int of Xcolithi^ civiliFatioii. In tlifl 
cgum of time thOA NAolityo peoplo tiJtivatfll 4 
^'arietjf- of fruiU, whflftt, Wlnyt iiid othw t 

they retirwl oxen* p^h ahoep. i^oatv, horwa^ and 
dogf i tbay benEmo sK^UIflil Ln the cenmic art^ and 
in tLo niiuiiifacLoro ol doth hy spinning and 'W^eav^ 
ing wool and Bbcoon Eeitnrpfl ! tUo lltiit tnelliatiy 
c«htmue>«.i niudi theaamo u Id the Inter ato^^iea of 
the P^tdiwhttli'a period, latt In addition tg dnppin]^ 
they now grqimd atone iinplementH no a* to give 
them a aharp tuttiive ed^ ; in hnntiHf; the lomt 
fauna of the period thf^ uacd, beeiJce !^pe 4 im, 
leneoS:, and daggem, the bow and arrerw ► they 
hnilt honaei^ for both the living and the dead— 
thna showing Ihlt rdif^on had become an active 
and ooveitiliig power unong them. Bat of the 
artistic tAsCe and akdl of tnetr predece^ra they 
hod Karoely a Toafig^, ami what thv did way 
of omamont consuiled mjunly of a scratohea, 
mrangisd In tomt simple gflomotrioiLl pattern. The 
fandaniKD tal prindplee of tbe two mvifiziltloOB are 
really so diver^gent that the Noolithie can hardly 
be regarded an a diraot development from that of 
the Pabnlithlo period in E(iigpe» aJthoi^ there 
P 4 ^ sereral hutwcee on reconf m which tboir 
charactoristio remainfl wens ehmnologically taper* 
impoenl, wilhont any apparent break us eon- 
tinnitj, aa at Ounpignyi ReilhacT JHa»-d’Aiilt 
etc, Tho proWbility ia tnaE, while the reindeeff- 
hnntera were still in sxlstenee, peoplts beyoml thit 
(urea, possibly of the eame etout, ware panting 
thronj^ lb« eroInttoDary Stages which coonected 
the two ciTilloatiaiu. 

IV* Man^s mextal enwwxkstb^—'^ e great 

eaperiority of man’s mnntaJ manifestatioiu over 
thoftc of all other la too patent to he oUl^ 

in noestion by any emriotu worker in the hold of 
anthropology. Indeed, ocooidLog to somo eminent 
psiy^ologisLa, the g«p hetwwo them cannot be 
Imged over hy the doctrine ol organic ovolutkn. 
On the other hand, ovolatiooists in genera] heliovo 
that it is eiplicftUe on the ordinary principles of 

t hyuology a n d j^-chology. If, then, it la to be 
lefd th^ man, Irko other animnb, ^ s prodnei of 
the ordinary' organlo foroes of the Coamos, it may 
wdl be uked why, and hy what meaft*, he hu wo 
for odt-iLiHLaoceil all other beinge in tho struggle 
of iifo Tho attempt to minimize thia remarlcamc 
disparity between man and bmto has not met with 
mnch sappurt fiom any dlaat of inveatigatore. 
Anti^Dorwinlanjt have no object in disenjamg this 

S ^ocBtion, th^ orgnpicnt being that no apecnljatioii 
onnded on matenaliam can accounb fur It. Aooord- 
ifigly, various hypothfleoa havo been formulated by 
way of explaining this psychological enigma, which 
now fell to be nonoed. 

That theTo 13 a phyaical itralnss, eommoti to 
Qian and some of the higher mamineJm, which 
bruiga_ theta both within the domain of_ organic 
mcoluEinQ, baa already been advocated La thtee 
pages rS L), and may be accented Bi beyond oon* 
trovei3y« This being », we nave to Investigate 
tho twO' following pTopoeltioi»: 11} ^Vhat oze the 
niEota] faculties common to both t; and What 
psj'chotofucal pheaDmena are peculiar to man t Qn 
those prcolcme Jilr. G. J, Romanes wiitea thni: 

' U wv lwT« n^ini CO betkm »m Hhh oenr la Lh* btubt, 
wt ooBOt So be vcioCk tqr tbs tioiai bet that |b* m iil 
■wjcbblcaT wHbib tb(T KnvT la n om\j ocMxvqi^ wtUi thM 
I* amiwl I:? tOe doodotal tKehlm of muL. Iti tnj 
pTTrkSa WDfIn [ bare ifrav wtut ] Ooenktef UDqnqUuiqbtg 
r^tecc of ^ tho rdlknriog m ptlo ea «Ucb 1 hirw ujiio Ed 
IbB oedu ottbc^appcaiuiaB thrMigfa tho Mrcfaologkal tcoJo— 


ihaBM, ncTTt, deeallfubii^ «bio11« vI tbo ]q4Jomm 

' yaw. Uili lift pxbajoiOr oh Uu Suieoui csMitktaa, *Ub tbs 
Hctptign pE IboH Hfcf to nliglcii, swil and 


portrpUoti or Iho JikhUms. Tbmfprs 1 tbbiJE n m Fol^ 
cpUUfii faj 9»iJudo that, n far afe eiviUasi am- caDCcnwl. it 
esutnot te mkl that tbt Eu'ta of pahnal parctHitofT rM** aoy 
rlinVcultbs ikKoJaal Us Uihq' of dasecia^ fra tbs coalniy, tb* 

Ejnatipauil UNi of animal* a tq iCrikinelr atmilar ta Ifav tmilK 

tlonai IKf of mco—sod owioriaHjr of yowne i^rUdne-^-tlwt I 
thlah tbs iIinlliHty ought ulrbr to bs Uum h dlzocti n Usaoi 

Of a ifnRtla OOO.ttnpiC}' l^qEiriSn. Uieni' fJfctiJaf £pOfliEKyM tta 

JIfns, pi). 

SlmUorlv, Mr. Bumanee deals with Instinct, VoU* 
tion, and ftitellect, and strongly argues that there 
is only a dUTcrenco of degreo octween th uir reapoct" 
ive luabifcBtatloMs in man and other animslit. So 
for thew views bitvo been more or Inoa aoooptal liy 
l^Lng psychologv'ta % but at ttds sUgo a acrimis 
divcrgcnica of opmion crops np among them, some 
holding thni the ptinclplcn of cvolatlon are lu- 
adequote to aocoiutt for the origin and working of 
the bigher facal tiee of sutrir Bat theoe diiuentlenta 
are imdom in agroement os to the preciao natiLns 
of thsir abjections^ Tbo eminent French anthro* 
pologist, J^ofosaor de QnaErefagee, regarded man's 
aatire oi^^aiutatioR, physical and mcntid, with tho 
exception of the faculties of comiciimco and rBli+ 
gion, BB the work of svoluikiiL. ththcrs extend the 
zanjm of their objections so as to inclnile the 
intellectual fp,cultle«. St, Goorgo Mivart, 

while denying that the principles of evol atinq ore 
applicshlo to man, makes thofolloi^Lng admiaslons 
aa to tho rencmblAnco between the mental action* 
of men and animohi ^ 

* t luTS mo srWb b IziHn tbs laamlCwi' pewn o< inliBab, 

Or Lbs JSS SM btSMS oT UHlf SOtkUl LO LbUSS Ot HHHL JEO DBS 

oio Twwablj <9Siiy Ihar mSiL}' hJI Ibstn hSn Ec^birt, *miTtlO<W, 
si^ HDBS'pircsf'Wm ifniikr lo mr smi; llMt UHiy w w rt w 
Hdimlsz^ mothot, sod wrtonD scUdiu fiocpod Ld DHT^a 
ware fw dsfisits BDds ; u»t tbsV ta S Oeilslli sStSnt loBni bj 
ixpstisoee. ssd wmbia* psnptHfis jidi] nmliUsoiKW iq is to 
drsw mvtksl lufnscibss, dincLij sffmhnslliix' Dbjsoti tlsDd' 
Ing Id ditftrat nbitiqas Dds to siKiUt«i', m uis(. Is s mus, 
tb^ bs; bs Slid to srrvfbsnd rtLsUom, TIvst vUI 140 * 
hcwtstkiB, sppsjsnlly, sTtsi- s eoBlllct of di^irM, with 

whu lo^ Ukt CM{» Df volilMEi: Hjuji semh uibnsl* u Uh ntoit 
win pjal. em^ esMilL ths UMSt Biarvflhna flddlEtv lad sJfmkui, 
hut wfQ also BWoUsat sridsat ilgtis of ibsms. wbkb inSJ MSU 

tite (Kitcflffis Dl loediiffat moni pswaptlsu. It is i» pnl 
wusl^r, tbiiL, tbst so tnsji^ pcMiki ILUIH sHvta to |atlnt SDd 
cartful iDbOfpCCtlWf, shoUM fsQ (o privcire anj niSiwl dll' 
EiikCtiDii bstmea a Dsboi* ttaos imu aod lJ» IntsUrcCcisl: 
nsUirs uf mBn ' (TVEiddiuitiiJ AildfiBi St BioliiglDSl Bsctioffli. 
llxlEll& Amadatfan, IVTti). 

Profesoor ifuxley thus (Lcprefoca his viaws on 
this phase of ihs subject t 
' [ hsvs sadssround to drew Uwt do absohLc ■tnwtiList Ibw 
of dsBMUcsLloD, sridsT <iisn tbst bstwtsa tbs sfilmals wUck 
ImSMdisUb SOKWOd OP tn tbs wsla 'Caq bs dnWq hstWSCtt IbS 
saTnul wo^ uid ocrsdii'H: snd 1 ■u?' idd Ebs dTresdos of 
lUj bcilif that tbs sUeiii|>t io drsw a (iq^cbkaJ duUDCthM Ei 
lanilEr folUlSy Sl^ that V?ia Uh bltfbsst |ud1lJ« ol BSd 

of IntsDiot iKfiD to ftnubaU Ea Iosyt lonu* of At tbs 
lliti*, no «H Is siors )' eenrlKnl Uun i am at tbs 
TLitnin d tho siidl bstnmosmUssii msn snd ihs broM: afI s 
luiA «ftalH tost wbfibsr /ram Lhm or ekA, Ih k tmastHj 
oot V Ko oes k kw AlsfHsw.1 to ibbiX Eluttb' Ebs 

prMiDt (HxnKi'. hw dcsislrittflT «t tbs ftnope of lbs onlj 

j,rn,»4jjMij f laCoDlsmt at tbii wotbl' CJfdrt'r /*lafl is 

IIVX 

Qn the giber hand. Mr. Alfred \Vallarc, K.RH., 
who holds such a dbi LLngDished puutian in Eltia 
■pedal hdd of rDeeareh, hu promulgated a mi<*t 
reniArkablB (iwry. ThiJ careful inveatigaEor, an 
ori^iMLl discoverer of the law* of natural sdeidjob, 
and a powerful advocate of their oduiiuacy to hrm^ 
about the erdution of the Emilre organic wmld, 
even induditig man up to a eurtain stage, bdievoi 
that the cocmio forooa aru inmJficictit to acco^ 
for the development of man In hi* avuLmu 
capacity* ^ ^ 

^NsEuial Hlsctlon,' bs writsa 'otmU 
satBR Twi,.h wimanaiD a *sw dsfre^ ?; ^5 

spo, wbmu bs atiusfly js™3JS^rlSwwf 

Eut ol a pUlHDiibir' (A Koref .Ssis^iAB. sjm rwipicsl 4^01 si s, 

p, sot) 

The prewnt writer has elMSKhcre mvie the fol 
lowisg eommenta on Mr. Vrallacea poaition with 
regard to the applicalioai of the doctnue of aroln- 
tion to man i 

^UjJs dsEkkffley b tbs «*snk) fonss of osons bs t^T* W 
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«Pf4j br u«aitUliii2 ifidDu ^ ^ , 

ftJibftj”' la lEb frotn aMtilt cnulaOi 0 * 

fxpbiuu Uiml bf ''Alirtikr l&tdHgHKM " bt w*n« PQiiia kbtclli- 
Moc* Uctwf Ulu tm “nwlcrn cultlnbxl natod^" KnMtbtnr 
J^lcrmidlkLa tMtwwi it ud iMpr. ftit Mi tlid^ U k jitin «p- 
unnwrtBiI isf Bbjr Hid£D». ud nuintf ■. riaCUv of 
penaaal bcJleCIrt It lUDKaiwy tQ djacoai it futtbtr. I WQUhl 
hut; 411 jvrtnmi uk M 4 . Wa 1 M« bi dkptnaH cUt 
>■ upular WteilkiciKV “ In Uh wiv abi^ muil ervolatdMV. 

ud Dn^ i(t K^lamn Hity nqalub* la m ii lavre, 
llA^ bJudiH l® huEMiutr T' Pwfclknii, [k IMV 


Thbt mtnd in itfl higher psychical tnEuijfeRtations 
haji often been looked npon w a Jipirituml ostsenoB; 
which CMi flsut independently of its otJy known 
pbyeieal ba.iii> need not be a btatl^r of nstonuh^ 
mentr w'hen it ta con^dercdhow ij|norBiit we are of 
the mac-hincry of tbonBbt—how the pleasing ab- 
ntxactioFvn of the poaC^ the fascinating cTeationa of 
tiie novelLttK and the profound speenrationa of the 
mao of gunioa conie forth aa from a bidden caTom, 
without exoiting any nu^idon of having behind 
Lhflni not only a phyaloal etjolvalent of brain 
matter, hut oIko a laDoratory in which thooghta 
are evolved. It u thi.i marvollona power of voli¬ 
tional refleiion in anmnionibl' idou from the 
matejioie Btonod tip in the vanooB localLBed ]»r^ 
tiotiB Into which tha btata Is diiddod, tmd ntilLdag 
them for other and nobler porpOara than mere 
anintaJitv, that rives a jirima plansibility 

to this tneo^. From thu point of view abstract 
reueming, conception^ idealization, 

moral sense, oltmlsm, etc., may be regarded aa by- 
prod acta of mental operations which an dae to 
the ordinary rea&omng fncnitiea, and which have 
their chief etimuli in the external environment 
Leavingj however, the deld of apecnlation aside, 
and reverting to the opinionn of tne fenr eminent 
autbmitira quoted above, Lt fa manifeBt that they 
all recognize the mBgnitnde of the peychoIociBiiM 
gnU which BepamtcB hamBni^ from the rent d? the 
animal world. Nor doca Fromsaor Huxley himself 
give any clear idBM m to how it is to fie bridgHl 
over—certainly it has never been shown that thLi 
U posaible on the Daminum prinaipla of Ibe * snr. 
rival of the Htteat/ 


Sneb wem Bomc of the leading opiniona ou tbLi 
particular phase of the evolution theory, aa npplLcd 
to man, when the present writer ventured to refer 
to the snbjert in his Preeidential addrtae to the 
Anthropological Section of the British AasocLatioo 
in Idas. In that Rddresa \Fre\iHor^ fVeWem*, 
ch. iL) he advocated the hypotbesin that one of the 
main factors in the production of the higher brain- 
development of man WM the eonver^on of the 
upper limhfl into tme hande. From the ftmt 
mom^t that the being recognised^ the advantego 
of naing a cinb or a stone in attacking bia prey, or 
defimdirig himscitf from hia enemies, tbe direct 
incentives to a higher bmin-development came into 
existence. He woolii soon learn by cxpeiience 
that a parUcnlar form of clnb or stono was more 
Buitable for his pur^BB i and If the dmidemtod 
object were not to W found among the CLatnral 
miteriala around him, ha would in the course of 
time proceed to TnannfactuTO Lt. Certain kinds of 
atone would be readily recognixod as better adapt^ 
for catting punHoes than otherB^ and he woald 
soon loam to eelect his matonals accordingly. If 
these were to be found only in a special locality, 
he wonld vLnit that Bpocial locality whenever the 
prised material was needed. Nor is it an nn- 
wurran table stretch of ImagmaEion to supposa that 
circumstances would lead him to lay np a Ptore 
for fntare use. The power to nialto and wield a 
weapon wiu a now departure io the career of man, 
and every ropotitlon of sneh acta became an effec¬ 
tive object-lesson, and KQ over^accamulatmg tinn¬ 
ing force for JurLher progrosB. The OMUpatlon of 
those primitivo tool-makers, once fairly in opera¬ 
tion, afforded frequent apportanity of comparing the 


merita and demerits of Lhair respective mechaiuca] 
products—thus Bopplying a fruitful medium for 
the developmont ot abstiact reasonlngH In this 
w'sy the funcLion of the hand and the function of 
the brain bocame intimately correlated* the_ con¬ 
joint rSBiilt of thrir lon^-eontinned, action being a 
larger brain, greater intelligence, and a more 
highly spocimired mauipnlativo organ than were 
over ^ore seen among the pcodocte of the organia 
world, 

Tbnt there is an amount of caritx ctrtbri In the 
human snbject,^ cotroaponding to hia graater mental 
powers, cBjmot bt aeriously oantroverted, as the 
size of the hu man brain, relatirely to the rest of 
the body, IB enormously g^ter than in any other 
anLmaL Aocording to air 'William Turner, tbe 
cranial capacity of on average European is about 
1500 c,o., whue that of the goiilliL, which is a 
larger animal* does not excOm 590 e.o, (,/OEirM. 

ajul Phv^i^t^y, vdL xxtx.. p, 436}. That 
the Inrn^est portion or this iucreasd in tho subBtance 
of the human brain Is to bo corrcJated with tbe 
higher mmitA] powers of man, aa caosc and effect, 
BOBins tboreforo to bo indisputable;, nor, in oni 
opinion, can theue bo any ooabt that its chief 
stimulus, at last in the arller stagra of hmuiui 
development, was the tnnotion of the hnnii That 
sabBe^nimtly there wore other powerful factors 
working in the same direction U not denied, no 
will be seen Irom the following romarkH on urticu' 
Lato Bpeech, 

Next to the invention of mechanii^ applianoes, 
the lua of articnlate speech wsa, nndoubt^ly, the 
matjpotent factor In the mental evolution ofm an, 
especially when conmlned with its later offshoot, 
the art of writing. By articnlato speech Ls meant 
the faculty of uniformly ansocinting oertain words 
or sounds with definite ideas, w that these ideas 
cut bo understood by thcwio previnusly instructed 
in tho proceH. Of course, the mombers of a faniily 
or trioo would be oonvorESJit with it from birth. 
Spoken Inngusgo ia virtnsJIy an estemdon, or 
rather a concentration, of the power which many 
of the more hitcJLLcnnt aoirnAlw poeHae, in commoti 
with the Hominidasg of giving expresaion tn emo¬ 
tions and simple sensatlonB by vanoua ejacnilatoiry 
sotLiadB, gTimiceB, and geaturea. The acqnisitioa 
of full human speech wa-% un^nestionaDly, tho 
reanlt of alow growth } for there la no known race, 
however lO'W and anvags, bat 'has an articalate 
UmgoAge, carried on by a whole system of booxicIb 
and meanings, which aotvcs the speaker aa a eort 
of cntalogne of the contents of the world he lives 
in, taking in every fobject he thinks about, and 
enabling him to say what he ttunks about it^ 
(Tylor, ifnfArt^iwf-cfly, p. 13S). 

Of the unportance of articulate speech in tbe 
intellectnal and social development of man it is 
nnneceseuy to produce detaired evidence, as its 
elabontion must have proceeded pari poaru with 
the higher davelppmcnt of the hmin almost aince 
man entered on fus hnmaji (>areer. ' A oompicte 
train of tbenght,'' writes r* narwin, ' can no mere 
be carried on without the aid of wor^ whether 
BDokcn or sUcfltr than a long ealculation witbont 
the HM of figures or symbok.^ 

As to the in the evoluricm of man to which 
oiticnlahe apeech tB to be ossigasd, there is little 
agreement among anthrnpelogiata. ^Oarwixt rih- 
l^ded it as having an early origin La tbe stem 
liae of hnnumity* while Romanes mode it sub¬ 
sequent to tho art of manufacturing Hint imple- 
menta, 

' Fat taj put,' UTS I^fliior Pr Ji C^ru^glisiB, In tls Prist- 
4n3tliJ addna to thi AnUuwMjcBkal Sscfioi! the DrfLlsfa 
AsexfUtan, WJ. ' I hj Out Oh Ant ward 

nbtsnd E 1^111 SHUT# of sji tittriu] abject cttukHl n bssr sra In 
th« hlvtonr o* EHtr i^j pR)ffiBltef& At this paint tbs srnitm 
or tHTUtSFllks ttif* in ueb dsTtf£rpqHii4l nu«fr ome m so 
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wndrABd Itw Wlllt lH Ita iBBdUeCail 

pMribJUtkH, 

Profffinor HbJadcEl, tn 4e«Tibinprtl>B*TolntiaiiAiy 
itAge cf PUMexfinthrapuM ervfi’iu, thna lprti tcH t 

' Hh 'bnin li nlund. Frwumblr it Ji fUU 

d^mjid irf h-qp> 1U4 »|Mtm ; tfali I* IfidlUitK]; b]r ttu- 

Hut kiut efeihinn Iwti bi Ivun tlH luvian (brir purni#, 
md bf eJm drL-iunvULEiH tfajkL «RipiAU^ dBChm It 

inponfU? to mlPQ« th« ddif btiTnali LaA^UU^ U> Ui/tUDI- 

lljt« du caoutuui Link, L401I p. 7 ti- 

One of tbe DontnbatioTiA qn thq anltjeqt 

iv from tlie p«l of ProfoHsor D, J, Canniiig'hun 
{Jivuctejf Le^ivTBt ISQ^ilv tbiu oipccttCfl hlm- 
■elf; 

‘ 1 ban almdf MDted that Uu atuiljr at lb* EUiy ea<^ 
dltlow at tba 4smbnJI oartax In loaDp InfonnAtlwf waj bt 
aitaliiMt ;iivdta^ Uta a«o3utiaa or toaeUaiL . . . ti'a liAf« 
pnra Itbat tM ba%vil' of Ibt uiD'ana In tba fanniBn ticTtlifniD 
cemn wtaj tvif—Homhan ateuE Ihi rolthUe or and ot tin 
siitb mitailii. Aia pfilliM Ot oonu derated CO Ipeocb tMumcs 
■hapt Touch later, ladted h "tpea opt appear EmtH ainrlriF 
bafora hflrUt, uhI b Ht ruur dartk^cd nrtyi lha and of tfaa 
Srat fav of Infancj. TI 1 U ii^fbE 1H Pnoahlfivd ta giva Mtna 
of Kipjact to Dr, Ifunwn |4a* that man aualordi lha 
OMt attiiac^ aad that Uu am vm Hi tm iOr thi drrilDia 
(Pint of It* l%h«r fcpjcilPna, hdo™ artHtiilat* ipeech waa 
tJabofiLtcd.’ 

Thero are two well-&tt«teft aeijeml olHrTatiaDB 
whicli aiip^iar to t^irow hido Mglit on thii obHura 
wlnt, Tix.^1) that nono of tha fijiea of the preit^C 
I^To even the mdimeate of nTtleolatH npeech t 
auu {£) tha t faagtlAgie faa qiioted abora fmm 
TvIdt^ id well dqvetqpm among all the Ilinttinidam 
The present vmter'e faterprotaEion of theno facto la 
that thfl origin of Articnlate apeech was jnbBeqnent 
to the Hparation of tho genua ZTdnto from the 
rimiAfi atem^ l^t prior to the devetopment of the 
raisa of toankind—a riaw wheoh plftwo it anhae- 
quent to the Attaininent of tho erect pontore and 
lieFclqp.ciiBnt cf the hnitian hood. 

V. Mav b social KVOLcmoXr—It hu now tjeen 
a&ipl 3 r ihown tbat^ from whaterei: standpoint we 
COnt^plRte the groat drama qf hnman Ufsj it 
atanda forth aa a nnlqoe dei^elopment in the 
organia worlds Starting, pDaDihlj^ ba U the 

Miocene period^ with a progenitor whose ph^ndca] 
and men^ AttaiDntents were on a pw with EhoK 
of exiitlng anthropoid apea, hia suroeeaom* the 
ifominkf^ of towiajj have padnally forged thdr 
way into what is rijtna]^ a now world — the 
world of ethics and nioiai reaponribUity, Almoet 
from the rcry be^nning they ^ulred monipnla^ 
tiTfl mechoda, with Latent capabiliilefl which (la we 
cim now realirei were tantamount to a new force 
in the organic world, vie. the art of manufactming 
tooli ana using them for the advancement of their 
Own WElfore. Pedike the more holplcea crEaturea 
aroand theniT who were largely at tne mercy of a 
hekle environment, these implement-nsfng mimai* 
Boon learned to accdinmodate tfaeEDnelves to all its 
vieiaMltndsa. With a knowings of tha mie qf £re, 
the skill to nianufaetaregarments, and, nltimatelvi 
the art to eowNtnwt nmuKS, they hrared the 
rignare of fnxt nnd snow with oomparative Im¬ 
punity, Aa they hoounc more and more con¬ 
versant wltli the laws and furccfl cf natme and 
their own pqw'er over them, they laid a nanremg 
hand on tho reinB of Conmic evolution itfiel f, hy 
the enltivAtion of aelccted plaotB and animalA, sod 
the defltrnction of others which wore fonod nnaoit- 
ahie for their own purposes. 

The faj-TCftching oon^oenre of securing food 
■mppUa by means of agricof tore and the donrestica- 
tion of enimalH 1^ more eocial and sedentaiy 
haMta. The appearance of largo oummonitia con^ 
eurTEnt with ue derelopmeat of rariona tzaden 
and profeseionB was bnt & matter of tinie, the 
outcome of wlddi is now a vBst lystem of inter- 
natift BAl rommerte. Already the grater portion 
of tho earth vatNtblp of being cnltirated u coov 
verted into gardenn and Held*, whose choice pro- 
duolion* aio readily ponvoyal to all thq chief 


towDS of tho oivilixed oatiqnB of the globe. FJosh 
diet is everywher# abundant, hot it in no longer 
necemary to hunt tha anlmnl B in iheir primeVaL 
hanotB. Skio-eqata, dug-out caooce, and the coup 
de penny are now Unaiiltj repreaRnted by woven 
fabnes, Atlantic UnurB, and Long Toma. 

ConcorTently with Lheir tn'cr-incnajiing iUTtKida 
Into the BBC!ret arcana of nature-, these _ Bkilfed 
artimm hocamc ndigiqniBia bawcUh legislatore, 
and, founded social in»LiLuLioiiB and I&wb for the 
gnidanoe of a rapidly incmiAing |K>palAllo&. fn the 
counte of their long eojoum on earth thw had no 
doubt many difflcnltles to ovErcoma before they 
■uoFeeded in eslabUahlng the great tandmarlm of 
clvitintlon as they now present thcmaelres to na, 
not only in wqrhB of SJt, architecture, engiriMr- 
Lng, efoctricity, cto., hat Ln cooatnlctive philologyi 
religion, ethics, alti^m, and tho sense of honour, 
all of wMch may be said to be still in proceas ol 
doTolopment, though their sources reach fax hack 
into pre-hiriorio timea. 

iSouiB of the lower JinirnaTw . have aoeompaniid 
man so far on tha roiul to reasoning inLuLligcnca 
aa to ha able to sAaociate certain naturel resoita 
with their oatural CBUsea, aa orows do when they 
keep at a safe distanoe from a man with a gqq. 
Bat none haa ever reached the StSgO of bemg able 
to adjqat the oircuiDBtBJiese bo aa to prodnee flio 
deelred efTeet. Man nut only sows tho Bced, Init 
wators tho held ahouid tlic fickle enviiKjfimenE 
refuBB tho sesBonal ahoWciB, Tfo other aalmol in S 
State of nature hwr attempted to do anythine 
comparable to this simple act of pneticsl retiot^ 
nation. 

It ia prebahlo that rell^on qemq first to the 
front aa a modifying inhucnee to tho stern decree 
of tho florvival of the fittest. Borne grounds for 
this frngpstion may be seen m the readiness with 
which the early rara of mankind identified the 
Dbecnre forces of natiLre with snperiistnnill apirtta 
who ware heUovcd to have control over human 
destinies, and were, therefore, worshipped aa gmls 
or demons) and in the prevalence among HavAg« 
of magio and fetiahism. Bnt auch polytheutio 
notiqnB, is Well aa the pretendBd art of iinwciailS 
to contio] the so-oeUrI sdnenmtnraJ ogenems, are 
rapidly giving way to the precise methtHls of 
Bcientifie reseoreh, ^evertheress, it most be ad'- 
mitted that far many ogcH religlDn has proved 
a weigh^ mfiacnee in tnJtigatin£ the bomh efiecta 
of tha C^mia Law that ought is right, which ia 
implied in. the doctrine of the anfrii^ of the 
EttuC. Af already stated (f in,I, then is little 
cridenoB iu support of the hellqf, advocated by 
some, that Telamon wia pnutind by the Fal«o- 
litb.EC people of Europe, at Inast to ihe extent of 
ruaking a display of idolatry, so tlmt the develop- 
menE of this governing force in tha Lnstitotiuiis 
of men la comparatively lata. In Neolithic times 
itfl predominating induenre throughout Europe 
ia att«ifC«l by a whole series of memoTmls of tLc 
dnsd oflfnnine~i_ chamberHi gravaeii cairnji^ c-Es1a, 
urna, ate. That the Neolithic people believed in 
a life h^ond tlm gravo apmewnat almilnr to tIkO 
present may bo inlemad from the chaimcLar of 
tho grave'gooda,—VOSsMa with food and drink, 
impiemen La, woapanB, favourite wivaa and animals, 
often being Irurit^ along with the body. 

Nest to religion id point of impnrtanw, if not 
alao in chronological nsq^ueneOi oomes. the motiu 
fnonLty, or oonacientje'j wlilch roRTtlotes jndudaJ BM 
ethiem aotinna. Ito posi tion In p«yciiOJ<m’ may 1w 
aptly compared to that uf inatinct in the orgnnie 
workt, --the point of analogy being that their andden 
ftctiosA -uppnr to bo thfl ontropifl of jkn. iJtii<ulH 
rather than a deUbL>rat« act of ratloeinaiion. 
The most ratianal eijilonation of thii pHniUarity, 
in bdtli nmiKiflPc^ JBUni institiett U Ebht tue roo- 
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offurs incxen^eiit^ of reuobia]* on vhicti tiaeir 
r^EWctfi^e inimiEtipiu i^ieie <i>rajj;ia&UT founded 
bavo more OT le&a |j|.;[i£(9il Ln tlae coima of time. 

Bat pcrhapa tb« moat Lmportuit formula 'vhkb. 
hu hiibErto otnanatod fiotu the laboratory of 
othicK fa altnaifEDi (which seeh which may bo 
dcscfihLnJi MA a prodttot of connoieuce nutl thfi 
ac^uirtid ntB^e of eqaity. Iti object Li the relief 
of lufieriug hnmejutyr and for thhi purpose it 
bju ie>ceiTB(| the aup^rt of ihe dvilixcd world. 
Mcujy Tt^ud the motives of ■!! such de^s 

as Iraving been InatillEd Into the Cocmic mind 
by a revelation (vom hoavon; but thLn an on. 
ueccSiary aaiumptioa; foT in the nocnmnlntod 
delibomtioDs of wise men daring loo? wo 
have an adequato pobulnm for ita blrCti and 
maturation, lint wKicthcr heavsn-bom or earths 
bom, aitmUim Itas becomo a liae vtia non in 
human dvilizatifiu. So lunj^ as the laws of oar 
wtsest Solons are liaUe to error, and the environ- 
meui oonUins & r»iduum of unexpliuDed foTces, 
then will be aeertain proportion of failarea among 
yearly blrthi, whoee fate can be mitigated only hv 
iutmtam. Under this caEego^ corns tha deaf, 
the blind, the lame, the poor, tno fTiend.leaa, and, 
in shoit, all who are u-ihersd iutu the world 
iritbout the means of suocosshilly e&terfog on 
the atmgg^ls of UTe. Our original intorferenco 
with CcHsniic metboda by living in largo oommuju- 
tlea nuder the most Imperfeet Moitc^ arrango- 
ments, hsi greatly incieased the number of bd^ 
wastrels. Uenoe their immedinte relief, eo far an 
th&t is posrihle. ia a moral obligation on nil who 
derive Ksefit nom the psocial government under 
which they have mhented or Mnirwl wealth, 
pcidtion, and influence, pomihly withoat any cfTort 
on thdi part. On thin plmee of Lho Hubiect there 
ia a optmict heta seu Cosmic ueLhods and those of 
tbu uLliical code of humanity. The taflaence 
nf Lhft one Is directed to the suTvival of the fittest i 
that of the other to ^the fitting of u many as 
pwMible to ennive.' The former has left man 
with the garb and qnmlities of a savage; the latter 
has endowEd him with mental oulture, the refine¬ 
ment of civiliutiou, and moral responaiblllty for 
his actions towards hij fellow-creataiH. 

VI. CoifcLUDrxo itF-HARics.—The ifpmtnAflce of 
thu present day not only po^esi^ more highly do- 
vnlnpEd brains than those of their early imc^tcTs^ 
hut aluo derive great advautagee ^ in their bf* 
struggle from the aocumiilatcd expericuDcs of tbcLr 
prodL'C6SurB in Lhe form of all sorts af mechanical 
inveatlotift, ntgimized institutions for scientifis re- 
aearch, altruistic Lawn, and other ethical enaet- 
meuta ao^red as reWcta of their progieBnivo 
culture. IhoB they at once start on a higher rung 
In the ladder of humau life^ It is hy theu mcarni 
that they have come to hold such a predaminsling 
portion in the ot^anle world; and it is through 
the general diflusiorE of mteh atCaimnculs that 
further pregreaa can be expected. Among the 
more urgent reforms hy way of rectifying put 
mistakes and saie-gnaiding tne futun interauts of 
the race, may be menUouEnd the eradiratioii of 
obsolete doctrines and pernicious saperetitiorta, tho 
Euforcement of just and eauitable laws, the pre- 
VL-ntiou of crime, the populsrization of scieutlflo 
methods, and espociaUy strict attention to sanitary 
improvements. There is, however,, a limit to h umiu 
powura over the laws of environnieut, for occasiDn. 
ally the most learned oommuultiea flud themselves 
berplcss amidst the operatioiui of usEure. But yet 
it U in Lhis (UieDtloD alone that prospects of future 
bstterrotMit lie. 

From various iIsja a4ivanced in tho previous 
■aclions, it will ba seen that there ore two distinct 
ILuea un which investigations into the past histery 
of nuuikind may be profitably condirctw. The t™t 


rnUtes to nmq as a hiolagicnl entity, and oom- 
prlses, iu additLon to hia ontogenctip luid phylo¬ 
genetic devcloptncnt, a few fragments of skeletons 
of his ptedccesaoif which by some fortuitous eLt- 
omastances have to this day resisted tho disin¬ 
tegrating forces of natiim. This dcpiutmont is 
generally known as J*h^xixal AtiiAfopologif. Tho 
evidential materisls to be gathered the 

second Line of research consist of the reuumis of 
man's handferait worfcs, which, bein^ simply pre- 
aervpd Impressions of his skill in thedifiereuL stsgf^ 
of culture thToogfa wtiich he has pssssd, muy be 
pidiaracteriEed as Cfu/Eumf dnJArc^cMtcyy. The 
sucoe«»ve mudificatiouH which thteo rcspmivo 
moteriahr have nudergrms daring a long series of 
■gea, though dl^cmbt lu kind, urn found to bear 
a decided ratio to thfi progrces of human inteUi' 
gcuce Thus, tak^g the human skull at the start- 
mg-point of humanity as comparahle to that of tmo 
of the ygher apes^ we know* as a msiter of factT, 
that during the onward march of time it has under-- 
gone some striking changea, both in form and 
capacity, before r gmfbfn g the normal typo of 
modem civilijDcd nu!<& — ohangea which con be 
do^fied in chmdologicul soquenoc. Bimllarlj, 
the pr^uets of tmui's hands Hhaw a stduly iiU' 
provumont in typo, technique and cfficienBy—com- 
mEmsurotti with his promn^ive knowledge of the 
laws of nature and his ability in applyoig thEm to 
mochanical and ntilitarinn purposes, Indeed* the 
trail of humanity along ita enttro coum is strewci 
with tho dUeacdM weapons and tnols which* from 
time to time, had to mvc way to others of greater 
efficiency. Between these two department, tijough 
separated by a Btrong Hus of aomarcatioD, there 
i* a Btriking afflni^ which, in the words of .\lr. 
W. H. Holmes {RijUtri of [futfetf Statta JTo/iofVTf 
MvMeam-r iPui, p. ii thus stated: *If the 
physical phauamsus of miiji mclude all that oon- 
nects him TA-ith tho brute* hia culture pbcuomcua 
Imdnde sJl that distinguishes him from the brute.' 

ThsEO remarka will give some idea of the hi- 
turBstiug snd profound piobleirLi embraced by tho 
scfcjica of Anthropology. Ifut since the maLsrioJ 
world become on object of human study and re- 
fisxioD has there been acoompluhed such a complete 
and fai'TOBcliiug revolutioii in curroit phUoeoph' 
ieol opinTou. From the standpoint of evolution^ 
the entire organic world* not excluding man, revoidi 
u nuJty, a harmony, and a gromleur never belnre 
diaclo^ under ai^ system of apscuiqtive pbilo- 
sophy. 

What may be the ontoomo and destiny of hq- 
manity on the lines of moderu rivilizariou lies 
within the deepest ahtidow of futurity* One thing 
alone appears esrtain—that since human pivoru' 
meat on tho anthropo-oosmie princtples of ctbica 
and altruuiEn became n matt^ of reol coneem 
among the dviliaed nations of the world, there isi 
no turning hack from its hehes^ no altemativs 
hot to str^g^eu the ethical fabric by every means 
that bunnut ingenuity can saggesh Above oU, a 
Uadonal d^rii de on^u, with the motto ' Honuur 
hright," must be foeterod among the membcTs of 
community; for if the steemiDtii onoe relaxes 
his bold on the wheel* be and bis freight may again 
be swept into the vortex of Coaniio e^'otnUnn. 

LnaajJTiia.—DirEitf to Ibe aobibtf of works amv ^ 1o 
bovfnf «tbi dstcju bktnyet man, oQ that, cob Ic stKn^id 
btet Is Id tnskv U loOlckitik a SS pO^UO-anKO* 

InsTrwttuinj gHUrvAa pour bi 

UAL Cwtoetttt ^ 1 ‘rMiUiMliy fjiCB. 

etC-; Coitallkac* La Asik* AMUiAHfnr, ISSb: Suyd- 
Dawkino, <l±rc Marit Man in UhQ * 

riarwio, Origin ^Spieiat Biamt Ma^ ISJl; fjiwt 
worth, JTOrTbhn aod AigUKHiotipv, IMS; 13raper, foist 
tntval DtvmpmnH^Xunpti ISBS; bab<^ 
truttii CXiHHrt, A'lFofooW jwiJpiil Ut Jpa d* ta 

MTS ; Sir T. Enna. TJ* dodroJ S«W /mplrmflU'a, 
ITsspiMU; dnif IhnunMOtr Bfttaiw, 137? ^ FcTtmUdil, 

JtUH SlaH JfOHIBKaU Ol all I^oontnis, ; P^OSOf, 
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UOOl Jr /^rtAik*rie 1 ^: ^“■ 

tArdM^stfi, lb'7'4, S’cnJidkiB ^ Jf4Nk, KiLM ^ El. T. Hibov^, 
iVAvda IfuRMim, liTO ; Hutmu, AiLUi<[gitiid 

ifci, J\u< aAli>ywRi4 IfiW; Kellf^ TAe 
Suil^viUnd, iiiea : A. Luff, 4J|Ptl, JfHua! fl«Ml iWi^fen. 1^, 
Maait flfld ItedifioB., IBQl ■ LnUKid* tL«d ATrtxu^ ^ 
Aitbiirfi Tima^, Or»jp» </ IBOS: ^ Chr 

LjriJ, Anluraitj V KaJtMrritf, ^0» Cli»iyr“ 

iwt^ puiHit OB vBtiiz][jikifi ot Ertct rtaMift: (flnw 5«^ 
liJl^iii' liifl* th, oIk nuoKiotti oontifbqtfaiDi (d kiiihni^ 

kwEsfel Q. de Hcwtiilrt. I* 

iJ nnr A, Tit Ifffa IfiM. /MUpTU 

/'nACnu, IBGfT J PMCBPr, OamOm ^Kmtt VBttxwT^^. ISM t 
PbOCbBi, PlaiBhIf i/ (V fiiuMdA Kw, IbSt; Pnclu.r^ 
AVuumf Ilittarr ^ IHS; d« (JoaCrt^K^ UMiwur 

FomOn W ifornnw ,^' 

Ctania JaAnio* (oaiiJdiit& with E. Huorih iSTt-UTS, 
lUiitrmm A^itanw fK*pMl of imufiilpni Ln lb* DoedflJB* 
0 * 1 ^ br Cjrtk ud CluriitT), WM? Rwb^V, 
fwfttliM Lq. Him, 1^. ^cMlD«iM4|/Of|pflnfr ffro^U' 

Hod, losa, rtt; &lua«rt% 4 ^ A*(*«poI« no- fu ClacwnU 
fymiUt diOTvwTtf daiu to CccMnUH dt ta. Prawmot di 
nm ■ SchmMt, Tkt DqHWim af /toomi ipul AdnHnfn*^ 1«11 
Schndcr. PtYAiHan* (A* ATfoo 1380: 

Soeivnr, VrinHukt <yr SeaubTr. ISTB: Toplj»ri, 
^nllknpeiosit ^iiLiraU. IJBSt I> 1 «, iSM«« 4 « 

Marly Hi/tOry vj Jlomitot, ISM, CWiurtl^ 

liUAnwtotr, VeraMQ. to* ffoai ffumaiaw l®p; 

V<i*t. ^Kfww flfl JfaD, l»l; WpOU, inrArjwfc^ d*T 
Jfeiunrian'. 1850-18M; WAUqc*, CwUritoHom b*A* n*PfT 
«/JValMPOj ibTO: Wttaninn. ft* jStoWirt* lAdoflf. 

Ifltt ‘ Sir D. WOua, /'rtlhiitflf* Jfen. lUaa: JffltoWM ppur 
rITtoofn PrimitiM H *VaIir™fi< dr rffpii™, IM "^3 
/qfrmofwitril itAni^Ta^aio^ rl d 
hiw&rirMM flS TOta^A lAdflhUOS; JjT SH—«* 

Ajllbnyujag’^pw, IdStf. Bt^BERT M 

ANT H ROPOMO RPH [ SM. — GenenvUy, njid 
MtHiap* aXvajB iu th« mill hM belitTod that 
then ure puwen other A±1 i 1 grt^at^ ttuU hbt. K«i 
htui felt it not only dciireble, W lO«nter 

Into C 0 fHR 5 Tinicatloli with: iJialii; tllftt i* bo aiy^ 
he liBJi uken it u n fwt th»L ttwy cm imdenstMd 
him wbi!n h6 them s tcuit 

be luwre or less UndmtJWld themtbftt ho 
can i»‘in thoir ByTHpethy and maaiatiince. If bo Mia 
aboiil doing jh» in the right way. Farther* ha 
hJM twUeTEd nt jwine times that thw powuiu 
noMCM the uliape of m'^r^ : at other timv, that 
their shape La that of beaatii or ot plants ; at otherB, 
that they are iTsible tn aad u tha snu, mtmn, or 
stars* or audible in the stormr the earUiqiuLket. or 
the tustling of leavM. That deities have been 
snpiAeed in all stages of hnnmn develi;>|imoiit, fmm 
tliat of tllfl TnegiariB to that: of tbo B&CieDt Gnsek^ 
to h tiTimn form Is a truth which ncedii 

neLths^emEUiAtration oar illufttmtiQn. Indeed, 
Xer.ophnji«» (frag, 17, ci Beigk)' even wqnt to the 
l^ng^ whether in jrat or earoeat, of supponug 
that cattle, lions, ami horses, were they aide, would 
make tho gods Ln their cm-n Uk^eas. It ia oIkp 
ebvjoqs ihfc t deitieaoriginaily thenomorphie tended 
to become an^ropomorphie i the Fgyptiaa gods 
irbicll have gnincii LtUnU bodies and IlmlWj hut 
retained their anlroaJ heads, arc an ohviotu in- 
KtAUco of tlii* bendeoey, ^'knd the honian form 
given by Greek scrilptoTs to tlelioe sulheea to ahow 
that nature powers, If nut erighwUy conoelved Ln 
human form, tend cventoally to take it. 

1 . Physical anthropomorphism. — The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies ami Limbs like those 
of men is alMlief wbicb hui luul n bcginnuig and an 
«nJ. Rclsifi™ has surviviod its disappearmiice j and 
tbongh it la imponaildo to prove that before its 
app<;araDce religion wiia, It is in the lame way 
impofwillo to prove that Telinfon then was not, 
"iVe may thonaore reasimably be inHuenced by the 
fact that thonyh tbsrioniOFphie deities bci^nno aq- 
thropoinorpbic, a* in EjOT^r the ndVe^ prtwesB 
bc veV takes place: nnthnopomorphism la in some 
eiMs ptweded hy ihcriomorphLim, btit theriomor* 
bhtsniLs never genenatedoat of aDthropomorji.hlflm. 
\Vo miiT then, perhaps, auume that there wm a 
pre-antfiropotcmcpbiie etagt in the history of ro' 


ligiiin- But if ws miiLkc that asiumptlon, we can do 
so only by liiDLtLu|f tlio tflcni * KQtmopoinorphLfttu ‘ 
bo tha sense in it moans that deilicif hare 

bodies and Limha like Lhaao of men, and by eaclud' 
iuB from tiie ountant of tbn term the sense in wUidi 
itlmpLas that deities bavn thoughts* smotiLui.M, and 
wills^e thtpse of nuiu, though transcending tlmui. 
Further, it may be said that to limit the ineanlnu 
of the term to the lirst of tba two MEises wbicb 
may put npotL Lb la to bleak, or rather to Ignotn, 
the contLnaiby which U dmracteriHtin of—indeed, 
essential to—evolution in all its forma, whether 
evolution of Tcli^on or of anything elto; wlseinas, 
by indmiing in the meaning of the term tbo seomd 
sense oS WflLl aa tho first, w'q arU fEoahliii to (pjuip 
thu ipriucLiite which nnderUcs and tuna throngh the 
whole evoIatiQT) of the idea of God. 

i. P^ddcal AJtthropomorpliism, — From thia 
point of viow, then, man has always ascribed, and 
dOM now aAcribe, to Deity thought, niiiMtion, »nd 
will, lie nmy odginaliy liave wonhippod aninuL*, 
or even stock* ano stones^ ae the feUM-vi‘orshipper 
does j bub if hs did bo, it was beomw he ascribw to 
tliQM objects thought, emetion, and will; and the 
chancteristics so asaribsd were none the less hmuan 
b^uBe they ware ascribed to the deity Ln a tran^ 
Bcsndcnt degrue. In the second slagu of this 
evolution, not only did aniconlc objects of worahip 
become itxiciD, not only did pictnees and statucK of 
the ends Ln baamu form anpploment, amJ rui:>re or 
I ftSD drive <mt» the stocks and stones which W4ira 
the object of Iho older cnlt, bnt the wrj corur^ 
tioD at tim ^od, as it existed Ln the mind c^f the 
Worshipper, becams mom: and more deCLoitcly 
hmiian ond did not in the prwe« becomo morn 
divirve, as tJhu 4iiatuple of Ares aud Aphrodite in 
Homer will sliow. Tlie lliird slagc lo the proem 
of nvolutiou. 13 Tonohed when rmimon eomes to 
dernmneo the idea that tbo deity baa a body or 
limbt irks a man or an animal! but though ruUgiou 
in this stags hocoDis ieonocliistic, and ceases to 
be anthropomorpliio in the narrower of the two 
iunTniiu |]| the word, it conliiiues to believe* in this 
stAgfl aa in the pruvious stagci^ in a peraoiiiLi deity. 
In tltU stage of evolution Urn same impulse that 
leads Ttdigmtts mlnda to deny that the deity can be 
eooceiv^ or ought to be portjmyedj aspttasmmg 
bocELiy form, olso loads to the conclusion tbat scimu 
biiiniiin virtues caiumL be ascribed to a dnity : iJiiu 
it vh-ould bo dr^^rading, if it wsio not unmotmliig* 
to ascribe to deity tho tamporanico or the ofnira^ 
witich A™ ought to havo poaitcsaed—tUe rtsaon 
being that thoRO qusJitiH, and othcTB of the same 
kind, imply defects which have to he dvacooitie ui 
the pBrscnw of whom they are predicated r and luch 
d^ccts are « hypoiheti oKclnded from the conwpt 
of s perfect heini;. This line of arijunvciit may* 
however, bo contwiuod, apparently m tbo fiamo 
direction, outll it brings us to a fourth stage m the 
evolution of the idea of <i*»d. It was, indeed, no 
wntlnuod in one of the argumoutn considered In 
Clccroi's cts I'^iiiitra Jj'cefwm (lii^ ihj, ^wherc it ^ 
anmed tbit toowledge of good and evil cannot w 
ascribed to a good Gw, ‘ for ho who coo do no evil 
reoaires uo sneb kiinwladgo*! and In the Mn>o 
w'ay reason cannot be ascribed to Ilim^' riwll wc 
ajeign reaiton which Enakes dark thmgfr plain. 
Blit to a gud nothing can be dark. In HukI^ 
times lbs same fodioR finds eipteasLon m tJw 
docitino lliat the cause of ell 
knowable, to which wo are not wsjran ted Ln ucrin* 
ing tlwnghtj emotioQ, or wUh 
sscrihethem, w«landoor»lvosin3^-oontT*diELicrti. 
In the intcrerts of clear Hiinkiag, therefor^ wb i^t 
abstain from m lUMutliing th^ I owor* indM, 
muM he migned to Uiis I okoowaldn 
not licrwmality, Thn anthnijKLmjgrifliism w bicli haii 
cbfij^nriied jnlifiiea fru™ btsuinmg riwnie 
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Leiize^ Lt tttfr bukI. tn tlte prof^rttMi uf huniJLT) 
thouifht, JMitlircipuinur|iliL 4 m tond^ gTndnally W 
•loDgh^ nil'; 0.1 iiulMd, the ten'deaoy U tn> 

prQiqtle Lbu ffUili' tuora and inoK n.nd 

preciBirlj with hmiuui liinbd^ and bixUea ; hnt iJmL 
KiulaDDy u eventuaJly defeated by ita own 
tinn —whad fnlly reaii.iied, it becomes iutdlunkble^ 
&a it WSA to Plato, and then ia dpomEMi Next, the 
tendenoy is feu: re] tgion to Lfudet on mvaaimg the 
dflit}' witlt ibe mental and luumi qualities of man ; 
and that tendency luo—on this theoiry*^ventaaUy 
reve^ it* own innEH ujid essential seli-contTa- 
dictiDOB. When thie^ like tlie iirevioiiifl form of 
p,n t h mjTrfimerp hi^ni , eomes to be f^E untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in eny nTdinary aense of the 
word;, beccoies iinpotuiible. 

^ Origin of •nthrapomorphism. Looked at 
£TX>m the point of view of evolotionT the of 
the belief in autbrapoimarphuini was detemuinod 
fTom tha begging, li Lt is itc^n in the oud to 
be lugic^y incoherent and imposaihle, it in so 
bceaui^a it hew carried Trithla ite^ the seed of LCa 
omi destfTictiem from tlie very bvgmmitg. _ We 
have only, it in argned, to eonaidor ite origin in 
order to nee ite want of vslidiW- ^he tendency 
to personify obiects is exliildted by ohUdrep—and 
even by oitinuiL—at pIat- Such peraonUleatiaq* 
indeed, in the case of ho A ohiidrea and doge, may 
be involantaiy and a aoarce of tenor; and the 
terror may be reraoved when the object pacBoni- 
tied is eho^ not to be a livioir liing. The same 
tendency is ibown by the African negro, who, 
starting ont on some business, happens to havti 
hie attentiaq arrested by sohiu object, say a bright 
pebble, and, iimiiediaL«ly associating it with tlie 
Lnsineas he Is uagaged OH, pick^ it up aa a fetiah, 
regarding Lt aa a pemmality which hw the power, 
if pruperiy treaty, of undocHtandipg what be 
wanta and of giving bim asHletanco, The same 
tODdency to personify objccu and to astiociate 
them with the futtimos uf ihc man who tliscovcrs 
their peraonality, will acivunt for the fact that an 
object thus personiliGd by the father of a fejniJy 
or the meet indnential member of a dan comes to 
receive the worship of tha whole family or dan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetub bat a 
fainily god or a tribal god; and may poeubly 
survive and^ evcntujdly beoome a national goi 
Bat tho Airicao nsgio may dnd out Uiat be gets 
no Bsaistimce from tho □bjE^':t be picked up; und 
theu, though liO may cast it awuy as auL being 
rcaUy a fetish, BtilT hn ustiaJly keepi It, even 
tlieagh he pajis it no worship, liccauH it may 
mrbapa after all tom out to be an operative 
fetbib. In the tame way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere^ we bad traces of LOds 
wdijo, tbongb the names and the msmury uf UteJn 
linger on, itjceivu no worship, because thsy aPft Ho 
longer believed to do good or sviL TJie belief in 
snim gods, and in each fcLlshesv evidently lias a 
iMsemiiff degree of validity; or perhape lE never 
was really valid ml aH^—Lte want of validity boa 
mnrely grown more and more paten L That L* to 
say, tne origin;, vfcU aa the h.tstory\ of the belief 
shows that It ban no validity ^ the tendency to 
personify ohj sets — wliBEher objects of senae or 
objects of thnnght—which is fotuid in ari imalw mad 
children as wim as in savages, is the urij^ of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile tdicrefuro In 
ctiaracter as waU as in origin. The evoltiLion of 
Ike idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
prooces by which a childiM error is devmapcd 
slowly to Its fullest extent, and now that its in¬ 
herent ineonsiftenciea and solf^ntrhiictious are 
naming to be folly rwognixed, is being cut ufT. 
It is a cue in which the nsydiological * projection 
uf the aelf' iste the world ia made the buis of an 
attempt to explain all things snd is ultimately 


found to alToni no explanation which is sstlafacteiry, 
morally or Lntellsct osily, of the not^tolf. 

4. T^e method of science.—From this pobt of 
vliiw, thu not-self, the world around hb, niuBt be 
Hccopted on ite ovm terms, so to speak, ac4 must 
bo studied objectively j we munt not make the 
mistake of awnming it to be a Bubject, ot the 
expression of a subjeot^i reason or will. Vt a muiit 
not asflunie Ita ways to bu Diir way.4 or to be ex^ 
plicable by Lhum or by analogy with thenir We 
must laku them as they ato bUlI rtudy tlieJU aa 
they una given, wittiont preeuppodtioos and with- 
ont assmnjitious. In n word, we niuiil take as onr 
method that of seience, the objective mothod. 
So we shall eaoape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an anthropomorphic explauatbn wiiich 
they will not tolerntA 

Now, the object uf eclenca ia to understand the 
world ; and it may fairJy be said tliat any attempC 
to explain the wwld siifiUEaea the oourse of the 
world to be explicable. It U a»Bumed not only 
that tbe course of tlimga is or may be to soma 
extent intelligible to the hnuum reaBoot but also 
Eliat it b fundamentally ratiunal; uvoiy probluni 
that preaente itaeLf to sdenco is attockod by sef^ce 
with the Unq conviction that tliUto Is a solutiuil. 
Sneh a problem is a challengu to Bclence; and the 
challenge is never duclinud un thegnMwd that thta 
problem is insoluble. The challenge ie ever jure- 
auntiiig itsidf; the pcubleoie sabfnitt« are contma- 
ally Iniog solved. The coarse of the world is 
Dontinuaiiy being exhlbiterl by science oa mofv and 
more inLelligiye ; and acienoe ia i>erpotually being 
ooniirm^ in its fundamental qammpLion of tha 
totioualtty of thlngn. The world becomua dally 
more and more inteTligible, on the assumption that 
the reiiiOD of thinga and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human raahon. 

Sr Objective rationality,—Aru we then to say 
that odeuce uIm Ia anthropomorphic, or are w^e 
to deny iti In the one caso we Bh4dil say that 
scbmoc, Likorall]pun, startd from the hnmsn ressoa, 
and perBiats m measuring evei^'thinj^ by it and 
Interpreting everything lu conformiEy with il. 
In that ca», if wo hold that aathrtipcwuOTObUpi 
eventaally breaks down in the hands of teUgioo, 
and proves In the long mn to be but a pnerllo 
^projectiuu of the sdli* into lha external w'orld, 
than Lho antkro[iOD;iorphhim of sciem'e, its aMump- 
CioD or preeamption to read reason—human reason 
—into things, nmyrlike the antliro^uuorphiim of 
religkn, pass mnater for a while, but evcntaaJly 
muaL be found unteoable nud in tolerable. Indeed, 
it may be naid, lienee a» well as religion has 
already Como to that paoa. It w vain to deny 
♦tho paseibility that b^pg may be^ rurienal only 
ia a VOry narrow Bphere, and that it might tome 
day turn toa'anlB ua another side, about which we 
could hnild no itructore of connected and practical 
thought* (HdfTding, TAs Prft£>{f«v 0/ PAi^MbtpAy, 
p. 114|. Not only iloea the reaeon in thioge cover 
only a vsry narrow apbeie, but it? hold on that 
gpLcre is W'onthig in seenrity. ‘Witlt the »me 
nght with which w'c reaeoa from the lieesibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifying force la Being, 
vffi might, apparently, reaaon to an irrational power 
In Being, toa coRmoIogica] prixtciple timt prerrented 
the elements of Being from standing in a rationally 
determinahle relation to one onotber’ p. 135J. 
If Being ia fundamentally irradopal, jwience'a 'K- 
planation of thingn ifi purely anthrnpoEuocphlc. 
if, on tho ether hand, the reaton which science 
profesues to discover in thing--( ia really foand therei 
and not pat there, by eeicnce, then Ehe reason bo 
foand is not human raaton ; nor doe? the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to |»rove that ii is 
human. It Is intelligitile becaiuo it La reason, not 
because it is human. Spence, tborefore, in poatn- 
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lating tKat tfau warld Ib LntelLE^bla to niRm Lb not 
gmlty ol Bjithraijomorpblsui j it does out uauniti 
Lhat the reiwi) which it atnTe» lo undentnsiJI u 
hiiuiBii, ud It duQfi not mnk'e the reaaan which it 
finds. But L'vui «o —^rmoted^ that iBi that to Konie 
extent, » fer Em it hui ifoaa, sc-ience imdit in thin^'B 
a reuon which it does not pat there—tb<ipes^lHJity 
remimiB ihnt Beinf maj any dejr tnm to oe nnotiier 
lidQ, displaying no reafian, nut imtianality. The 
posfibility lud^ mnainfl, hut Bcietice scnutB it 
or syifteiujitiHaJly ignorea it; or, perhepe we mny 
rather say, faith lo ecfenco for bods os toaolcnowledj^ 
it. >*0 nnsolired prohlem in ecieocfl is Admitted to 
be insoluble. Ln other wordst ii the imtinnplity of 
thiogs, ito ftiT as it hiu botin diBCoVGUDed by Mleoco, 
a a fact end not an uanuptian, iitiU it ii an 
a;diumptioii ao for u it haa not^t been discovered. 
It ia nat^ of cotiiw, difiorediteq, by the fact tliat it 
is an aaauinptiun, for wo mnat begin with an 
Banun^ion—by a^^nming either that thinga am or 
that they bjo not, or that they portly ore and 
j»anly ore not, rationaL And the awimption that 
thioga will Continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not lunn'e, ia inhdliglblB to man, is at 
any mte: harntoniouv with the discovonoA which 
Bclence has thna far made, even tboo^ it bo an 
aseumption and an act ut fai Lh^ 

But^ grouting that we moite the as&njuption and 
show' the faith whSeb ecienco domandc, wo have 
only ^t thna for, via that the pOWnf W'hiob difi- 
jdays lLboLT in things io ratieual in the Bonse that 
It ifl lodcalr Mure, indeed, we oonld nut expect 
to got Th*" thia, for sciaiice aima at nuchiug more: 
its pcieitiDU is t^C things are logically comproheu- 
sibloits ^erenco ie m Icgical ^erence which it 
dndfi in thinga and doea not put into them. Even 
then^ if we tuD it that reason and login are poosiblo 
only to a mLadl, and that a nilnd muat be adf. 
conMioDe, the ntmuet that we can get cut of 
Bcienc^ or hold to 1^ impl^ by ocienoe, U that 
there is a aclf-cotisinoiu! mind whose power acta 
logically; and even if we grant that there la 
Dothing anthTopomoruhk in this,—on the ground 
that tie rcMon and logic in tblngi are forund In 
them and not imputed to them by scieuoe—otilL 
the mind or power ihua Toveolod u mperhumAn 
is roVoaled aa meraly logical. It is distinctly not 
revetded u murals or as tacking anghb of man. 
It« laws extend to, joat as its rain duccods pn, the 
unjust and the jnat alike ; and actenoe afiutda not 
the olighteet ground for holding' that the ultimate 
working of the lawa wb^ it duKOvers favenrs tho 
just raUiQT than the nnjust. 

If, then, man can discoTer and doeo discover in 
thinga a logic and a reestm which be docs not ^ut 
thcre^ if the logic and mson so found ora ohjccUTe, 
and ate net ereated by him, are not imigm of bis 
owu making,—me net, in a word, pioDes o^in tliroptn 
morp1mni,^'Csan w^e go forther diseoVEr in man's 
nipt^icacu anything clue which is similarly given 
to birn and not enkted by liim? The fact that 
a thing is comprehensibln ly nTHn la uq proof that 
it is the work of man’s reoeon ; :U a reaBon, parti¬ 
al iy intelligible to man's reasrjn, IS found in things 
by BcianCfl,— which luuks anl y for lojns and Tiiascm,— 
can man and does man, when bu looks for tuum, 
find more than re reason f Hooi acience exhaust 
objoetirity, or docs the realm of O'bjectirity indude 
other things than resM ! fs man'a exitcfiencn of 
Lho universe that it discloaes reason alone to him? 
Man’e experience has been that he has found some- 
Lhing more in it than a reason porti^y intelligible 
to him ; be boa fonnil in it thcw'orklngM of a power 
whkh awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear, 

Bnt the experianca in which thane wnrldngi of 
rJiiii power are thns discloiod or felt is distingnuih- 
able, if not disUnct, from the expericnoe, or fram 
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the upcet of eipericDce, uf whkb Mience Is the 
inUrpretation or the expreaakim Whether wo term 
the Aopoct of sxp«i«nc« with which adcnce hu Lo 
do aetiEc-Biparwnoe or experience of the phynicaJ 
or the external world, it is, however defifica, at any 
rate marked oil from the nwt of man’s experience, 
as being but a port and nut the whole of hemsn 
oxperiani^ Or, if we go » for aa to say tbcie is 
notMu;; in human experience which tnay nut be 
investigati^ tieiantifiralJy, we atiJl indicate by the 
adverb 'scientifically’ that the pninc of view of 
science ia only one point of vinw, and that the 
aspect of reality which scienDe confronts is not the 
Diuy aspect which human exmricnoe presents Ui 
man. One and the some Mt of facta, for inalancc, 
may bo viewed j»ychologiicai1y by science, may be 
pronounced valid ur not valid frucu tbs point of 
view of logic, may be eetimatod right or wrong 
from tho stood^mt of morAtity, lioly or rinful io 
the eyes of ndi^pon. The scientific Rspeet is not the 
only ispeet of our oxpenenra. The smenLific is not 
the whole account of that expcricnn!. 

C, Eriucsd quoUtieo.—If, then, tho reason which 
^KiGO finds in thinga ia net tlie creation of wdenco, 
is not mode after the imago of buman reason, and 
ie not pnt into thlSgS h3' sCEGnco, but Is fonnd in 
them and ia found to bo porttAlly iutolligiblo to 
man, then theujuu exporitmDo, winch when studied 
by Bcionoo reveals n reason wlJch hi not man's, 
ittay, when rogardnd in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
Kiimoq, reveal yet other OSJwctl of that reason id 
thinga which is stadiod by menoe. If that power 
when studied by scienco is teen more and uoiti 
olearly, the more it is studied, to ba rationsJ and 
Bslf'OoiisiHtcnt, it may, whan rcgoidod. from nlhnr 
points oi vinw, disdoBO other ospecta than that of 
l^eal rationality- It maydisaose ethical qnoli- 
ti^ It nmy dismooe q^naliuei, in the apprehenuloii 
of which by the bea^ and not mciiily by the io- 
Lellect, reli^on conslBits. Whether it dueo, aa a 
tnatEer of objective fact, dindcflo such quaiities is 
not tho queatioo now before us for dUcu^ion. The 
point is Lhal, In thus interrogating expericDca, we 
ore no more in^ilty of anthropomoqihism than is 
Huecce wben it Int^ogatcs exp^cLiee. The iioes- 
Lion, in the rase both of Toli^on and of MiebDO, 
is what nxparieiica duclooea when inteircgatixL 
fiance disouvora in things theoporationsof a reason 
which is not human reoacm; ralhpon discovera in 
the experience of man the operatioua of a power 
wiiofw ways aie not the way^ of lou. Above nil, 
religion discovera Lbo uperations of a PCrKIial power. 
The pqjaonality uf Lhat powar is only juutiaTly duu 
closcd in Lhdee of its DparatioiiB with which saence 
eouccKi f tsclf; and it u duKdosed only partially, 
because scicuoe ii concerned with only a partial 
aapBxt of its operations Even whieji wo aii<m^>t. 
to view its o^ierationa from a more oomprabcusivu 
point of view than hcIodco pretends to offer, the 
coOception wa then form of it is, dcmbtless, abaped 
to Eomc extent by oor humiui limilatiomi, and may 
be, nay, baa bMb, geoGrally distorted by thuw 
UmltatioiiB. Of COUTH, every apprebeusian musE, 
to whatever extent, bo so shaped, but it doe* not 
follow frora this tliat nothing apprehended. A 
ihlng to be mhiajpjircheiided, oviin, mint be atipro- 
hnndM; and, to h apprehended, it must W tl'Cra 
Will it, then, be midi Granting bBanlty tlmt it 
inuftt bo tbera, stUi It can be apprehended only by 
being anthropomoirphircdT The fttatemen^ tficn, 
ii^. first, that the power ia net jicnKwaal or spiritual; 
and next* ^at, owing to the Infirmity of ihe human 
mind, H con only appear, or be conceived, as per^ 
•ontkL In utbor wonK tfie religtotLS experienen of 
God OA a jiencn is sllrgM lo bo netexperisnoo, but 
on Interpretatipo of eipyrionce—a ifAlse inleqircta- 
Uun, mnii on interpretation which;, from the nature 
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<>f the OWC'i niuitt bo fnliiOL Wlmt* thiila, Are tlu; 
grotmdfl on vfhicK we can say, a pHitri, that 
interprEt^tion, if it la aii iuterpruiation. roust 1 m 
T hey cmi only ha that wn kcuuw »metliLii(f 
w'hiuh proves that it is false: tlmt wb kuow, %a atart 
with, ilAt the power ia not pernaniiJ. But that ia 
precisely wliat we do not knew % that U prociMly 
tlio Mint whloh if at Uano- The BiBoK“Uon, on 
thfl ouQ side, ia that in retigiona experienc* w 

IniOU'Tl ^ pGtWElft]. I^i till6 OtikCT* 'fiidGip tllAt 1A 

deniedt then tli-B difipu.t'O is as to the nature of 
retigieua cxpericnw, and the dispute con ^ oetUisd 
only by reiereace to that eiperlciiM; it cannot 
he setuod by s**^"*^^ the point at twae, hy beg' 
iriiin the nueotioro The qiiei*ti.un, then. bi^mM 
whether tbe pcmoiiaUty of God ia a foot of expen- 
DOM, or on. inf arenoe—possibly a fah* inieronc^ 
froi iL exporiiHioe. Now, those who liHiVe not ikad a 
given Miwiieflce—for inebmeo, a blind niaa who 
Has not experience of wlonr—are, ohvionaly, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not hud that ei[ierienHfi of wlonr, but 
have had someotliMeipetienccvtf.ff., such as touch, 
which the blind man ahto enjoys, and from it have 
drawn the inference that they sceu No blind man 
is, of wurae, so fwliah as ta argue in this way. 
He acwpta the fact that sighted persona are blessed 
with an Mperipnoe which he has not; he oiay be 
nnahlc to fonu any idea of what the senutiDn of 
colour is, but he di>ra not make his Larapacity a 
FaaSDQ fw dishdiiif, or for arguing that sight is not 
an axpcrience, hut on inference—s faiee inference 
— ^oni experience. 

y. Testwnouy of experieiice. — We ore, Lhen, 
thrown hack upon the ne^-ssity of intorrogaEing 
experience, oi asking what is found tbero. A penuiu 
who ia not accustoincd to a inleroscope will not see 
what iH uiidoobtedly to be seen throuRh it; and we 
cannut accept the fact tliat he sees noEnlng M proof 
that nothing is to be seen. So, boo, in the intorroga' 
tion of religions experience wo musl accept wliat 
ifl found thetc, and not deny that it ia obieotivety 
there hecattie lomo of ns fail to s« ih The posi' 
tion tliBt religion reats on thoexiiatonrcof Gw as 
a fact given in expericuco, uid not leached by a 
pioofids of inference, which may or roay nut ba 
vofTMt, U a poeitLou which this mticEc asauruH 
and lift* not to prove ; here we have to consider 
ninipiy in what sense, U any, religiDu ia anthropo¬ 
morphic Now it ia uudeiurvble that tho exiBtenqe 
and the wiaonality of God may be, and in many 
Lir njcet of thasEages of religions development have 
been. »iiiJirO£MMiiorphiMdj ila haa be^ piclurM 
La human form, BS indeed also in animal form ; and:, 
even when thia mUrepreBuniation h^ been 
a^e. He has been depicted m faaving paasioiis 
which ore Bpeclfically humarir But though thm 
is MrlecGy tnia, it is n^ually tme, and jphd«n>phi- 
cafiy more impurtaut, tliat tuia prooftsoof ant^opo 
morphism Las also l^n combated hy the highest 
religiouB minds as inieqmpaiible i^th the pei^n- 
alley of God aa revealed in tho religians oouscious- 
ness; and its iucompaEibility, when thus pointod 
out, has been recogidzod by othem as true to tho 
facts of thftt religious ooiwcioura.EJi*- Thus, as a 
mere matter of liiitorio fact, it appears that an' 
thropomorphkm has been, and ia Eocognired to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the compteheusion 
sml realisation of iha personality of God ^ revealed 
in the religious coosciou-niesfi- That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomo^luaai as ‘ a pro¬ 
ducing condition of this Peraonnlity* ia ummfeatly 
at rariancQ with the facts ; it is not a producing 
oonditloiiT but a distortion of the personality of 
tlod, Tlmt the diitortion shonid be greatest in 
the least mntnnr minds and the low'est furnte^ of 
teli^an is a point which it m easy to reco^iu, 
ami iii^ recognition, of which is cempauhlc with— 


tudnsd assinnes—tfae recagnition that Lliero ia aome- 
cblng there tci Start vritb which Gon ho diiEortcd, 
that ia to ta>\ anthropomorphized, Thai mkin- 
terpretaiion precedes recogtutluti of the facto ua 
they rt'ally-are is ilLustraled by tlie history “f 
science qtu te u fully as by the hiatory of religion. 
But that the facto were net tbere^ at the beg inn i n g, 
to be Tocogmxcd is a position which neither sdcncu 
nor religion can take up. If it be said that sdence, 
startiDg things os th^ appeared to the mind 
of priuntive man, bas eveaitiialfy oomtj back to pro¬ 
nounce them very different from what they then 
appeal, it to ■!» true that some of the thinga ore 
discovered to have been n>alJy fuU by the scienca 
which eventually discerns tbclr righ t rdationa 
too, the growth of religion would have been mu- 
poRSible u there bad not been at least one fact— 
the persionalily oI God—w^iich it not merely etort^ 
inm, but to which it corodooGy nctams^ and ui 
whicli, properly uodcrstixidt it umis its constant 
toQch^tone of truth. From this point of view, tEie 
proper nnderstanding of tho peTsonality of Gad to 
a l^t of rolIgioDS, truth i and. that personality to 
nob properly uoderatood so long as it is tnterpretod 
an the analogy of human personality-'whmg, that 
is,, aa it to uitorptieEed anthropcmorphically. So 
long as it to tho* interpreted, or ratiier nnmiiter- 
preted, the lirnitaLlons of the dnito are nscfisauily, 
and self-oaotrodictorily, impes^ on the Inhaite- 
Itocape fivro the aelf-contnufiction to pos;sibto only 
so far na wg mverec the processj s*d pucogririj', 
witJt LolWt that 'perfect PerBonaiity to Lu God 
only *, to all finite minds there to aUotted hot a pole 
copy thereof/ When that is reoDgnluil, anthr^' 
morphtom to Been for what it to—a misinterpretatiuii 
of what to given in consciommcfie, leodioc neceii'' 
sarily, if slowly, to the lusoriion that Goa to not 
revealed in DOtLsdou-'mCBS for wbot He to, bub is 
given either forw'hat Ho to not—tt» Unknowable 
—of to not given at alL 

It muy perhaps be tiaiii that hurnao knowlocl^, 
to Im human, must, be contaloed in human minds, 
and, being e«o conttkined. It mnst ba shaped by that 
wiiieli contains it; in fine, that in admitlmg it 
to be hmELon we are aseerting it to he anthropo¬ 
morphic ; in denying it to be axLthropomorp,hiG we 
are buying that it can In known to mou. Thus, 
whatever knowdudgo to poured into hamim mlnda 
must be shaped by the mould inio which it to 
poured, and so must ba imlhropumorpliic. But 
this argnmeb E Booms to at^^uroe both that tho mould 
to shaped before anything to poured into it, and 
that the shape 1.? purely iinman. It fails to con¬ 
sider the poz^ibillty that the veesel is plastic, udl 
may bo shajted in port by that which is put into 
it: aud tii&t consequently, even if the voumI to 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which mfenne it be divine. It tociGysasumea 
that mnn makes God io hto own image ; or, at any 
rate, that mui cannot possibly, under any otocum- 
stance of inspiratioEi or aspiration, mould Mmself 
on ihe ima^ of God : all be can do to to make God 
in his own image. But the aasomptinn that roan 
can shape the fact-^ with which b g oomss in oontact, 
hut ctuiDut in the legist be shaped by them, to one 
which will scarcely bear eifimmatlon. The facta 
cannot, of eourae, shape him if Gioy are unsuhstan- 
tial. But if they ore onsnbatantial, □either can he 
shape Lhtin. B^ptlclitro at onw cmergM from this 
line of argumcct: it starts by erftog of the 
■ Thay are naught [ they ire nauglif J' And ^ long 
as it coutinuicd tu do so, it to euudemoed bo iniroo- 
IdUty, 

But G Wo ns# the nietnphor of iha vessel,— 
wLcthor it he a vessel of day* or of ikto, whether 
lb wb ii.|>*.«« Qr to lihapod'“Wfl gponld remember that 
ib to a metaphor; lad if we cannob speak^ithout 
tnEtapborg, wc may at least vary ihem. We npeak 
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of rulmf; (rnneli^ and a factj rofttmalclj^ 

In ejcprew^ tbcrrbj ? ia mcnUliy and in reli^aa 
WQ ma; riie above ourHlvie?, qv-cd aa, from the 
ractaplr^ca) mint of viaWTj wa amj ‘tnuiai;!«iul 
tftlf.' TtiBse or rather the niDUpbom-aJ ex- 

S re«doa of maj lerve to remind oa that wo 

o not tnerhiy reoaive futa and ahapa them into 
otu own likenma, but tluit wa go forth inta a world 
of fiealitj and esooiLUtOT tbutj0 which wo 

liave not tnade^ which an not Ln oar mCDnoraj hut 
on which wo diajr model nuranlviia. 

& Tostimon of reeling.— W9 haro con^erod 
tho qnoation of aiithropomorphifim thoa far, rather 
from the {wintof viowof knowlod]^ than of f^ing, 
Bnt no an»wcr will afford pemianant ntia^tion 
which apnoala to know ledge onir and no L to fetding. 
PTantioaUjr, the gucation U one of feeling rathcr 
Uian of Imowledge; it iai Are we to doubt the 

S goodneaa and lovo of God, and to auppose that it it 
' the fail^of anthropomorphutn that womaenbe 
em to Mimf To that action the only murwar 
la that we do not dnaht fkid’a love; we know it. 
But the ' Iniowledge' ia not pnrely nr primarilT or 
eiKntially intellectual ; ana if it w uid that 
Hij love ia not a matter of knowledw hat of f«ling, 
the eimple and Bofficient mplf ia ; How olae ia love 
to bo knownf If it were a matter of kdowlodgc, it 
might be n nutter of inferenoe ; asd the inforenoe 
woold be Enhject to examination, and therefore to 
dooiht. It t^ht be rcpuDaenteO na an inference 
fram the love of mnn for God, nod « u adthropiv 
mniphic, aa a hnnmn quality aacribed to tfhn. Bat 
on eaentinl quality at it—'Withont which it would 
not be what it u —15 that it ia cxpciienD^ aa BU, 
and not aa aopcthixig which remnitu aa it ia, whEtfaer 
oaerthod to Bim or not Aa a foot of HtiKTiancMit It 
molt bo neccplcd on the evidence of those who 
experienoe it, tlaat our love in a reaponee to Bu, 
anil that it ia His which nJia forth ounL It ia ao 
fdlL Bejnnd that, or behind it. It does not Beem 
posaihle to gm Fcdin^ after all, arc foeta. 

gi, Teatitnonj of Action,—Feeliing ud knowledfm 
iaBue in ution. OmnlndEnt love most, from the 
lelinnna point of viow^ be the source firjin which 
all uod^n actions flow. From the ccliriQiia point 
of tiew» therefore, nothing nan be Biitctibed to Him 
save that which from inch a soaitm ITninan 
actiomi, on the ntber hutd, liave other Bpringa; 
ind anthfopGinorphiam u exhibited when actloDB 
an aseribed IoGm, or to the goda, which cannot 
without ^If-oonttAdlctiqn be uuputed to n love 
that ia ontniocient. Human actiona proceeding 
from hnman punoDa an eeseatinlly efanraeterutie 
of aniJiropDmacphiHm — Tuore cescnliaJly inde^ 
than are human paita The goda of Greets were 
as antbropomorpniio in their pasmonA and actiona 
as in their forma; and only m. their forma were 
they t^icai of banian beings at their b^t. The 
cowardice of Aros, the incontincooe of Aphrixlico, 
tb< Inste of ZeuB, wore douhlJees a ^uMtte Greek 
civilixation from barburouB nr aav^ timea ; nod 
they were a damnota Hundita*. ft the bcqiiieBL 
Was not Tej«U;d but tolerated, with more or Ices 
quiescence, by moot of those who wero boro to 
it, the ceawn doubtleas was that the piiUosophy 
aontmed np in the aenteuce, * Mblo la meaaoje 
of oil thinra'’—idsTuv jii/r^ iw^pwK —wu ebar- 
acleriaticallj Greek; oven tbfl gMi Worn made in 
man's imagi!, and they did not do credit to ih 
XenophiJiiea spoke bitterly when he said that the 
gods of loBO Were anthropomorphic. Just aa the 
ends nf animals, if animals befievod in gods, woiJd 
te thariooiorphic. He foiled to note, apparently, 
that anthropomorphic goda do not alwayicvEa atay 
aalhroMm^hic, but revert to thenomorriiusin 
and to MStiaJ tondneL Where a pinraJity of goda 
ii bdtered in, the gods aro necemauily cononved m 
ohfecta, as it^a in the world of obje^and tbate- 
tol_ I.—37 


fore as llmiteil and iidrqnsctibed In their aotlnn 
and Tvsctioii. The aetion of nny one of them ii 
llahle to bo froitimted by the ai^qn of tho test j 
and behind and ovor-topprog them all there Undi 
to rise the vii,gue figure of deetiny or fate, to which 
all an lubioct; oTontpotenOB cannot: remain in the 
handlB of any anthro^iomoT^Hldo god. If antfaropor 
morphism were a faJJacy whien infected religion 
oJona, t^ position of thnae who aoa in religion 
notbing but that fallacy would be stronger Lh^ it 
is. On redeiion, however, it ia manifest Chat 
aomnoe, aa well as leligion, hoa had that faUacy 
to ooutend with ; In Ifan onimiatlo perii:>d of man's 
history, the tenden^ is to account for the aotJon 
and behaviour of all—even inanimate—things by 
Lha ammp^on that their action fs anthropo- 
moipliic, and to infidence their lichJiTionr hypro* 
HHKUuga hsaed on that asaumption. Only when 
that aasumptlEni ia dlKiedited nr ignore<l do«« it 
booome poMUbte to atody the interaction of things 
i^ontificsllj—nrnm cognotetrt oahucu—to discover 
in them a reason not modelled on man's, ihouj^ 
IntolligiMo to it, provided that we reject the 
f^ocy of anthropoiaorpldiing their action. Ba- 
aJeo, as well as acience, haa to throw nif the 
fallqoas tEndency to onthrqpcmoTphua God's 
netdoD. Foly thOLsm ia rendoml by its very etnu' 
turn incapaUe of rejecting the lailacy, Mono- 
Uieism escapes from it only by degrees; not only 
is vengnneo the Lurd'a, bat uio wonhipper may 
pray Him of His gDodum to ■ slay mine eaemica.' 
The teodenoy to aswune that G^’s ways are aa 


Image, ^imee, by Btndying Its facta objecdvclj, 
apccooda in escaping frotn onthropginorphiein. Re- 
iinau BUcceeda in making the somo escape only 
where It aimilorly renounce* the a prhri metbM 
of Interpreting God^a octico, and farther renounces 
the desire te utilixa It v a means bo luaking man's 
will be done, fiellgion rLsea for tlie first ilmo clear 
of anthropQmorphbim when the pn^cr goes up 
from the heart, *Thy will bo done/ Then, and 
not tUI then, doea the will of God become a fact 
presented to the religioua ocmsciotLanEis, a fact 
which for the religious mind poesessea as nioi^ 
O'bjectivity aa for the scleutLEc mind do the fonta 
rtudiod by seimioe, Koi for the uofi.i^igiaus mind 
is aa meaninglesa as for the nou-mathcmatical 
mind a mathematical formula is. The difi'cience 
may be Ulaitrated by coptraating the petitiqn, 
' i^lay mine enemies,^ with the eommund. to love 
our enemies; the former Is properly addres^ to 
on anthropomerphic ^ ; the latter oould only 
proceed from a very God, and bo acoepted as of 
objective vali^ty only by a reiigioua mrod. Tbe 
fact that religioti la not anthropomorphic ia shewn 
by the vetx in which the Christian cuvelaLiDii aat 
as ideals boforo mankiml lineB of action (such is 
bmaUity, love of enemies} which were pondoxieal 
and fooTuh in the eyes of the worlds though wlwe 
tu iJiDflo who had eyes to sabl And the motires 
iHigK^ated were to do God’s will, to bo liko^ onto 
Him, to bo pure even as He. Should it be objected 
that validity is acoorded even by ncQ^rellgious 
minds to the bincapt of loving oUT cuemiesv we 
may use onotuer □lustrmtiun; the command te 
give your coat also to htm who tak a your oloke is 
one which caunot be justified on (ho prindples uf 
any noc-religioua system of ethics, and ts one 
which is not aceepted aS valid by coiumon scni« ^ 
it ia one which no aulhroportiOTptic deity conld 
self consistently ennnciBte. Tbs wards in which 
the oomiDaDd la oonchtd sre, of CDurMn intelllgibls 
to oU ; the vaJuE of the oomnnuid if for the non. 
rdigiona niiind naught: only for him to whom it is 
revealed u God'a wiU, as the course of action 
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which will be foUowtd by him n os Qod'a will 
opemtee through him, doM it hecome bn objective 
fftct poeaeasiiig the ttunfl objectivity fur him tbfit 
tbo ibcte of ^ieiied hbve for the ficienllAD misd. 
It la nut that tbu WDC thin^ La jpeeaenbed to the 
religiotu and the non -raligioiu mind ud produce^ 
dillErtnl: cBMta in the two Ei&aea; it ii that the 
wHJ of Grod ii iwceptcd by the one and rejected by 
the other, ami that lor him who accepto it dJJ 
thinga bwme new—God ia no anthru^- 

morphib To allege that religion ^s■ neccaaanly 
belief iq an anthropomorphic god is to eioea onr 
eyes to the fact that the p^t on wttkh the late oT 
piactical rehgion tuma ia whether Gi>d'a ^11 ahall 
M dune or man’a. In the one caae God—il a God 
be believed In^ia anthropomoipbiied i in Iho 
other, man ia conformed to God. if he be eo coH' 
formed, God's will acts In him and thraugb him. 
So far as he is tbna wmlormed, <^'e kingdom 
QonH!S> nis will ia dmiEL lb Is in his action^ when 
it is directed to doing God's will, that man ebows 
Ukest God. 

JO. In cetidtLSEOn^ the view that religion ii anth ro- 
pomorphh Bonns to he baaed on an aasnmption, vu. 
that teaaon and lore, becatLsa they ocenr in man^ 
are limited to man. If that assumption be coH' 
ceded^ then It ooeessaxily follows tliat to Bnd 
reason and love elsewhere la a piece of pnre anthro- 
pomorphism; the reason and love thus projected 
on Eo the cicada are^ cx AyjpofAarH merely phantos^ 
magoric,. whether they he the reason proclatmed by 
science or tho love proclaimed by religion. The 
rewwn thus pmected is huinjui reason; the lavs, 
human love, we may have soured for o while into 
the clouds, but ihs string of antlirdpainidrpliisin all 
the time Was ronad onr wt, siid brings tts back to 
tha facts we started from^—there they are just as 
they were wlion w^e sterted. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, n ever hove lost ourselves 
in the Diviue l^ve. TV® may have loat mght of 
self; hut we [:ome down bo autL, and rsccwnlae 
timb it was the self who unagined that seU was 
transcended or JosL We have min ply seuzi oumjli^ 
onr form, our human form, proiocLed on to the 
douda. Yet, after aU^ it is merely an assumption 
—aud not the only possible aasnmption—that ruasou 
and love, hecause they occur in man, arc limited to 
num. It nwy equally well be that reason and love 
BTC not Umit^ to man, but revealed to him. And 
the qneflticm then becomes one of fact, wbotber 
imch revelation is experiencedr As a queatioo of 
fact ood uf feeling, it can be answcUBu only hy 
experience and with referooco to tho ex|>encnc&. 
Thoae who have not tho experience must make 
some aasqinption vidth regom to it; those who 
hove It need make nooa. Experience exolodes 
hypotbeaiL 

l.nxMftfM-—Plato, JbdltiipJbv: Aristotls, A'tnnnaAicda 
Ethifft X. vUL 7; LaTzb, ifhnn»qiiBtm, ISH, tiL ix. ch. 1 1 A. 
PTla«h^P«rtiaMi, Jfsa'r Plat* tn (A* OwmJP, Uindim, 10D3; 
Pl £STiT. 1 . -tn ud tOS>, ud sad PfraanaiUf 

^71; CvtiAi, iritfenrpr (tr. Wirilt, ISfiSl i »i 

J. Usrtlnua. A of Oxiora, l^, L 3U; 

If. U Tlttmghftf 1 S? 7 , ]>ct. J.; E, 

Coixd. JPvefwipn uf OU^w, i J. FUks, 

Tho Iit*a tf Crcd oi oi/Mtid hf itddcAi ITnwbdn*, IaiiAh>, 
tKO, p. Ill; Cr N. Scott, piwwtwiw q/COniClenUv, LoAilftti, 
IBoi p, U> j+ R. lUiPFi™™, Ptnemaltiif tiknMsn 
fK'vut#, thudofl, Uaii, |K SIV; C. A Coe, ' ysosBiltj and 
tituJtsUosf of AnLbrofnHHfpUim' la AFtw ITofhl. tILI. <tSC[> 
p. 147 . P. U. JEVONit. 

antichrist.—I. The name Artii;i;pfOTflv{^ota 
for the ^Tot tuua in Christian Htenture (1 Jn ^ 
4 ^ -2 Jn^b The ideas which are assodatod with 
this name, h) partioolar the coDceptiou of a God^ 
opposing tyrant and mler of the lost tLmes^ roach 
liok with certainty to tho moat dounahing wriod 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literatiice. It in moatlikaly 
that they have their deeper roota not in definite 
biitoHcai pheuomeoa and expcntnoes, but in a 


mythological and epecalndve idea, namely, the 
idea of toe battle of God with the de»Tl at the end 
of the world. 

This {HiKepv^Kaiii bo liavi sriwa la lOa Peudu. csdhfetClW 
tthtt Mills or Abon Bulls wltb Asifra iCxlaju; ct. Bosml, Jtd. 

d. /'CU^BlunuS, S.k sad hsi^s pcnsCnleO (Vedn tUS SCMIKS 
[DlatMJiw4shAp»Jjpblclltsnttire. Hk ORHiiticD bttnm 
sm Lhe dwll, Wt» Is IstrwIqOBd Iindsi tbS DSUH 
wwrmrif, UAbAW, js ths dlW rf Uwluibijf 

ot tfi* Jwdmli awn* ot tJw Twta^rtili ^ (As rtelts PiUnanAs, 
whidi undwhCsdlT atm* la tha Mse cs a ni pttfod. Ifvu. ben 
TljH».r SHHSn U UH flnsffiT at Uis Usc Umfll. It il Hid c{ Bu 
Mml'ih (LstI :'' And BsUar wQI hs hound bjr Hlu. ud Us 
vrtll jdvs Ills ehUdrsn powir w tiUipls oo thi crQ reEdts.' in 
tbs osnw wsy, iha dst«ip(JoB at ths hit rrast tulUs to Jouw^ 
ifNL (lOiji bwini IS EtWrM f 'And tfibo wiD Ills tOors) Ads 
QTw sll <fmxi 2 ss lis rauUsat, ttHH nUI tM devU bs Imqifht to 
asuaht.'' Hw iHRS UiodbSiI lx slsa to bs found la ih* Ccswli 
(Ht 15*, Lk. 11», Ja lE" ItW WU; d, K*v 11^ lt>n- tpa 
loia v-is; SocHii, JttL d. JnJMdtanp, ^ ff., 

It il very nicely that 'AnfirAriri ir oriyiftdfiy 
nor^itto ttit fXon ths ificomofa dovif, and that the 
idea of the battle dE God with a human apMuent, 
in which all deviliab wickedneee would Dccome 
incamate, amae under the induenoe of definite 
historical camdltiQni. 

a In fact Lb ia very probable that the roota of 
the ooucuptiod of Anti^riet ar* even more wide¬ 
spread, iV* shall have to aammc that the idea of 
the hatGis of God with the devil waa cleeely iutur* 
woven with titaiid rnyt/tolagical /ancit* rc^ardm^ 
th* battlt of God with a dra^On-tikd moiwfrr. 

^WOSS dE UlHs kdsis, whicb pnji*^ tales tbilr riw tnini the 
B^ybolu bsitls uf Ifudult with. us stnadT to hs 

hmnd tDsU puls {if Bm DT (ct. Otmkd, 3 elulp/vas 
isan tfl this nr tbs PntK el ths sm ths diwnfi-tlks 
moDitw of chsoi US moblnsdi into uos fet Bsr t5y ThiM n 
need oat bs sorprM sr ths Cgurs oE EIm dw*n tnesrastiv to 
Itmu ot Aothdulit, her* sod Ihsm tNisn dJutort trscei ol Lbs 
ItetuiH ol tint rajlhl^ eomuLu, sndi msulEevtss abesur lopu- 
baiiiui cfiumctcr wkLA auLW^ paiil'b].^ b* tSTfiUlrKKi Itt^n 10* 
Hush * hlHerical rituslioos of ths Mfsnio pnolktlaiia fh^ 
STw* Eo Dn a ths flgins ol Antfejchui it. U dsplOsd wilb ths 
•UpftrbOIBM iHtuW of tbd InOBffttX'ri ^ Kftd tn* 

lu^ tiue h£rft 4f tMTlD. usfi catft «W7l 

soms of th 9 tn tQ Ihs rroutid, lb tits iiflw njr ^»p*y S'! to 
Hkitt Of tiluiBph bTsr bi> dsslh (I**- Eleil. *9 li dsscribsa ss the 
dnuiofl 4x1 Cbus wtuin Oed distr4}7B<] heesaus hs ross of 
Bin. It Is b1k> a sEabhlouit iSct tbai AnUdluiitls s 
■sriw Ot lal)^ HSHCH rsosfrH |b* nstos wnleb la tbs dUh 
BOOKH fTW. fntf., sto.) ns su^iod to ths divtt—B*<lkir 
fsoc. to Ul in sUjsoMhUHjr orlAiiuJT a cod of tbs n^r 
mid): ot 5 Oa fl“{rMw(w. Jm idi SiMltliL Mt, IL 147. 

3. The idea of AaftcAriff ^£ 3 ef/ tan b* traced 
lw!:k to tbe 2nd cent, aud appean fim of 

all in the Book of TPaniel, which nelanga to the 
Mmvtahipan age. The hlstoncal figure whose 
features have lu the hut ^aee been attributed 
to .^lichrisfc ia the Sffrian kinff AntiachKs IV* 
AWpAduea, the persecutor of the Jews. In par- 
ticular, the representationa of Du 7 * **'“ 1I^"“ 

h&ve ot lasting induenca. That Autichrist 
I' the king ot the Nartn,' 11*) will appear ba a mighty 
king witk great armiei, that he will destroy three 
kinge fthe 'three homs,^ T*'*!, that Kdomitsa, 
Moahit^ and Ammonites are to be ipeired by him 
(ll^h that Lihyana and Cuahitee will follow m his 
train [li^K that he will pencente the aainta | 7 "l> 
that be wul iclgu S| years |T* etc.>, and that he 
»E up in tbe Temple the 'abominnUon of 
desolation * vip S’* ^ l£“J—ail 

t his belongs, from tiiiA time onward, to the stauding 
req ulruuienta oi the AnGchiiat legend. The end 
predicted by ' Danicil' did nut come, but bU book 
received a place in the caneu; and thus the fmthful 
atiil expected the fulfilmBut of his prcdictloua in 
the future, and houded thKui un from geouTation to 
genetatioD. In tH^ pruceas Lhe figure of 'Anti- 
chiist' come to he separated from the hutorieol 
figure of AnGw^ua jv,, and became the <jf the 
God-DpMsing tymnt who woa dlacovcredr uew iu 
this and now in that historical eharactor. 

To (bs Mtbor or tbe Pwrinu 0 / Stitnm, It 0* Pompev, Ow 
esnt«:sC tb* bUnilHi^ ut to HACtwuy at Dod, 

tot is tbs IHviH ^Tirvuv, iLi *dnijrvn' uE tbs IsK tupef; and 
Idl deitzUdllaii is i^^cbfBCal In trliltaCihlHit iirUDV bj lbs Ariltt 
SI sfTwisBt at bkOud (S*w1l In to kmmjrfie* of Jr«#i 
(dx s tsmubUT piq^ttlc [ikAus uE to CTod tinut la 
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oQlflDcd I ud, if mknuteljr itxamlnod, it MeM tc ■ Igon 

MaeMlti; tliB mlut cil AptigcbPI ^ptaM ud 

llERsd Um CreiLt. 

la tb* Komu (Hckid Ui« chuoftH [A< .ffiwMi ii Hatiffjilm 
SJ-4J) InfliiEtinwl UHe hliCarj o( [li> IrfEsd, T!)a Iwtul 
IhqB uveIU^, wkwn CkJicuU, timilttiRitil br 11 h bI Lbe 

Jm bL JujHii^ gBVE UiB wdR t« Uw ^ytmof l>tremhii u» 
■tHi hla iLkLiIo in lbs TraipJc, renJted ^t«b tfaq jimlKtlQP ot 
Tbo pr«dUthm rMu4Li!|f m 

MB»d to lu IdUU^ebt. IIh «¥er-Pn:tlflrUi|;' frAtnclaH 

Um df bAJiiai' tlcm, Lb^t Anllchriat wtiald tAk> tii pjikov in thl 

TempfE of (hl<4 In nil prolubUttr bvmtUi ]p«i^. 

Tbn iMlI JtfwUi ApaaljpM, adaptM w a la^ ^ileat In Hb U 
ud Ht 14 AinI iDlerWdvcii V-Llb -vonfa af C^uliA, maj' dald hbio 

tbiiiJiDE. fn lh*«ni«n vw t^R Attmnjii ba> HU vktatj'mada 

to (l<ii:l In lUr IS a nurca Uanifibir bo [bla hit tba 

rwa oa Ibab tlw nama r£^ If afboalljr nakw Bp tltia 
niuolwr £14: aad •rtcral tnaniwrtpls of bt pmarva tbLi 
■mnbfr (iutcad of 90£l 13tu wa ahatl im Mat bp<t Lba 
npaclatkitiuf Abtldtirift ni darrUnl tnmta Ibo jwrwil. A'fm 
lliialty. in ^ Eir Coo, w« bnd In odt* jctaanJ tcnti allaaLkiti 
ca^hHl lo tiH lint; boirtilla biut u Uia uiC ciim; ' nrvbic^ 
qiHiU HU ^tauL’KoL gtaIjtiaii Apoc, Bar. IVA 

4. ChrLitianJ^ toolf OTCT fTOITl Judaism this 
whuta cycle oi idjcas, and we m«t nunneroaa 
trocM of thwQ OOficEptioiu in tlio NT> In the 
eaehatolfigiciU chapthfa (Mk 1^, Mt w« ha^Q 
in oil likaUhood, u boa alrendj Wii indjcat«d^ a 
uuall a^-alypu of Antidwiftt. interwoven with 
wordl Of Jo&dii^ if ire ara enticJed to ioterpnot cdie 
pWtvyfi^ Tiif (Mt 34ALk wMch 

Htandfi in the holy ploco, m tc rms of S Thcs4 3*. In 
Uarticn]ar„. the prraiotiona of the fteveUtiqq of 
John hottow their fundunDnLnJ tone ftom the fuiQicfi 
regtiTdlnj; AntidirUt. ThceievenLh cliapLei, with 
ii3 pndiotion of the bwat riHing from the abyi* 
(a myLhienJ idea], who^ as a hoetilq tyrant, flur> 
rounded by gKAt armies, a|;i|»«.ria in JeTOsaiem and 
kitU the ai^Ewa of la entirely on the linn 
of Jewiab ApocoJyplio propheqju Finally, if the 
boast, who M called up by the davLL jlter 13^^], 
and who rinea out of the nea, ii ngAndcd u indL 
cjktin^r thn ftaman empire, or more pnurtieulaTly a 
Foman mlw^ we have here* loo, the dhAraotor of 
the Antichmt, the God-oppudni^ byrantt preaerred. 

C A tfron^y imtrkiJ iranJfftrwjiion nf the 
whole idoa, from a speoiEoally Christcaa Eland- 
point, is indicated hy the diBCOBHon m 3 Th 3, 
which the pires^t wntor, in spite of rendweil and 
cnereetit opposition on cJio part of Wrede {7 Cf, new 
**T. lK.*h profens to ascribe to St. Paid himself. 
Ccitaiuly here, too, the dgme which cnntjralH the 
Jewish Apocalyptic thouj|ht fonnB ths fonita- 
mcntal cancoption, ae Le proved by the namn 
(3“-) i itifAiTOf r5t Iperhapa Beliar ; cf. iho 

OT OB well aa by the 

play upon li^,. which is found here, But» on 
the other luond, Iho AnCichriat is no iongtr tiU 
God^parii^ fynnit, but O Kofuctitv oycncy, which 
WOT^ by eigne and wondera, end Beeka to obtain 
L^Jfvine worship. AnEiclirut here is a false lit ea&iaJb, 
a mnphet who, it ip asaumed, will call forth the 
faith of those Jews who have Tejectod lie true 
^loBsiah Al the uune timo the Idea is 

rauied stUl farther into the roaJm of the lupor- 
hninan (£*, d»4eu»Wa fcirrAr,. tfn faro^ 
According^, tllil false Meas iah is now for the 
Gmt time in a real and pro^r acnH regarded u 
the opponent nf the true .MsB^ah. By meani of 
the latter Ilia dcstTiictiH^a shall be occompdishod,, 
and this ia detcnibad in 3* in the words 01 Is 1 
{asI At dKXfi 6tt^T}, . . . The 

Tarmiin on the pwage, too, interprets the ' lawlms 
onc^u Antibhristh A remarkably nuzzling trait 
is the ' fitting' of the 4rtfpivrm oni^au m the 
t4!iiiplc of God—probably, as w'e saw above, a 
Tism inW ftnc# from the time of Caligula, Hut this 
trait ahm dte into tho new coin prenennve piotme 
of the Hductive personality. Ir, nnaHy, tlie enig¬ 
matic refeiunce to a power which still keerd the 
■ ppcaiance of Anticurizt in check . (r4 i 

Korix^) h* eewTortly interpratod aa referring to the 
Roman empire,, then the Eeiujwtlon of tlie idea of 


AntichrUt from the political tendency, h hudi up to 
this time adhered to it, comas moro rleorly to ilio 
front. Accordingly the iignifleant changer which 
3 The^ Ima oITocl^ in the idea, of Anllcl^t, con- 
fdsia in this, that bene ont of the God-oppoeinK 
tyrant the seductive adversary of the lost tiniov has 
I^EL developed, SO lliat, while the original idea led 
lo the proefamation of tliti Roman empire or of n 
Honuin emperor as AnticbriiJtl Revelation of John}, 
here the dgnn of Ihe obtains a non" 

poKticolt purely ideal rigtiiilcaLion. fn tiii-i pioctHi 
of re-ihoulding;, which liaa becoma of ivurld-wido 
hisiorisil importance^ the ueoins of St. Phui is in 
nil probahility maiiiffeyted, or in any cbm th& 
gauins uf youtiifnl Chruitianlty, fniclng itself from 
Juilniam and placmg its foot in Uie w^urLd id the 
Bomiu] empire. 

This new conceptiun saems bo have found oocept- 



not believed on tbc line Christ, who won eent of 
God, will place their fai^ in Uu false Mesiiiah, 
who will Dumo forward LQ bis uWb nama 

this poinE of view we am enabled to under- 
stand how, in the 0 / JohA, AntichruE is 

connected with false teMhingfl Jn “ 4*', 2Jn T), 
and how in gonutaj the appearance of falEr teach¬ 
ing is tbaugnt of as one of Lhe aig^ of the l^L tuno 
“S* Ehn crowning point of ISotemic malice (J Ti 4', 

2Ti3^SF8»jL 

TIh vw US' 4n^i4h4|i, 1DI, tn |tl dSKriptlOH ASlLt. 

ehriiL. tnuuliaUj bwroWv Ihhu t Ttl. T^ri 4 nv'- 

^MA 4 *st ^ Vvtt 1 VW ftu^ ni nu, T^jj^rpl Is 

Cilrii(i^aStf^UL4uf, UL U B., pniWdT a late dsU (et BdUvL, 
UrU ' B%llsa' |q In U* oetHiaitkiQ Dl ailkli tin flvurs 

of Simon Ka^ baa basa iiiduiiiU>[, * AaSkf' I* In Ui* itm 
a wsodcf-WDnar BDdcH'nl iritl]. Oatuilo iwwbcil is Diet, vivti 
ihs killixir ot tlw Jinttatism. itf yTgJkn hu JMid hM Iributo Is Uja 
rew waocntfaial Is tJia ifee«^ bent, mmi Ima lbs 

liad (di. 13], bfl bH IntftidoniEEl Iniq Ml ptndk;tisa Lbi iliyrv hiI 
ibB >iit1471iiiftlAn bdw vnipliit, nei) 10^, aim |ieH|iniu drui 
uxl vondtn to VMittM uh wtvliL Of mivpi bn i»nU »! hvs 
lbs laicsr aor initopczKlcitt stEntScanOdl W b* tudl it tbfl 
urrmnl aod wmuit ot lb« HmhcBSt, IbEiiiLL-Clliiatlaa R«IUUI 
■npln ifllmiMil , ITrin nr tJ/rniidr. sd lK). 

th But this onti-Jowiah conception, which conre- 
sponded bcttttr with the position of Christianity in 
the Roman .State,^ was prevented from obt^ing 
czclusivo predominance in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion. This was due to the acvnptan w in wide ciretefl 
of a lemarkable combination of tho Antichrut 
legend with tile popular expectation of tba retom 
of Nsro, prevalent originally among Gio heat hen 
cl a fliifB , Not long aft^ the death of Xaro, the 
mmonr aroM that lie was not dead, but WU sUlI 
nlive. Of that after his death bo wqqld re-appeai 
rSubtOin. A'di^, G7 i Taidtiis, Buit. ii, h}, As N ero 
bad stood In fnendly relatiimt to the PoxthLsns in 
his lif etime (Sneton, 47, ST I, the report was now cir- 
calatcd that he had diid to them, and would return 
with a Parthian army lo take vengeance on Rome. 
Deceirere mode tlae of the mmonr to appear under 
the mask of Nero. Such no one came forward 
as early os the year a.D. 3^, under Oiim (Gal bn} 
(Tacitne, Hitt, h, h-O; Dio Cassius, btiv. i; 
aras, xi, ]G), and a second appeared under Titos 
(Zanaroji, li. 12 * probably aleo Soeiniu 67}. Even 
in ItKl A,D. the wief that Nero was atill alive 
was hold hy many (of, Bunsset, Coat,* 411 ff, j 
Ckarlea, A KtntiOfi o/ /jniu A, 1 vii C J, Til la popular 
heathen belief won now adopts first of all by iho 
Jawieh ApocaJyptio writem. While the aiitliur of 
the 4th (JevifA} iiS^^ffuic (79 A,n.} takes ii over 
Bimply wit^qt any apodal ivndenfy (iy, 137-139), 
the author of the (Jewidi T) original basts of K«v 17 
(BouMct, 414rAl£) expects the return of Nero with 
the Pa^iana to toko venponoo on Romo, becatue 
she hod ohed [he blood oi the aun ts (17*, doslmc- 
G™ of JcrunaletR sal * vvl> afoavstTfip ^tayr4^ 
Teow! is a later additionlr In the 5Lh Sibyilim, which 






AKTICHRIST 




foT tikn mofit pdit (with tha eiceptian oE ifT. l-5t) 
was writtea M k Jowuh writer Mt the and of the 
lit eotiL (J. EJcfTckw, ' Komp^ &. EntdtahTiiigiiwit 
der Qnw. SibjIL,' TUy now mr. viiL I, p. 5220.), tho 
Aiihiaet of the retnm of ftio ii mentioned by the 
autliar no fowDr theji thrte times (137^154,214—2!^, 
Hem Uio figare of N'ero i* already dU- 
icrted Into a ahoetly demon; ble totnm and tl^ie 
terrible war, which wiU than eonrulae tha world, 
win 1)4 the beginning of tba I aat end. The 'C^j^ian 
aa weK na tba Jewiah Apocalyptic thought took 
powesiiiDn of tlio Nop le^nd, md on tlilii aoil tlie 
tigiLFo of the mto min p Naro wba quite IdontiAod 
wnth tliat of Antiehrvt. Then wo have to taka 
Into JifcODDt the additional oireamntaDca that the 
lonirer the period from the doKtli of Nero Ehmuiuo, 
the icui epoid a jdtnpio rct^ of the li'oe'o be 
expected,, and the more did the expoctattoti of hie 
return fpom tlio Mwler woiid growv In. thw way, 
too, his UenTa became mom and more hellish and 
ghoetly ; Ine relatioo to the Parthimia ia loat eight 
of, and Inetead of an adversa^ of Boaie He haaomoe 
an DHpodrttt of God Uld Cliriet, 

Ie; pbnJcutu. tble ii. 1 ^ hwiB tak«a hr lb* liomd of la 
miadfij tbe JhutI rwIiidA' 4 /' lAi &>et ^ w|sd 

>C(iaip(Wn] afa. 13 (a eompuKtlvt lixtepatdfum, uid la 17 (b» 

vuf ItiQcI u’lim i|. men oaekoL doouwat Hire Nerc U rbi 
beiJt tbit rifH Ml ot tlw abrw (ir*|k wtili:i£i na, b 
K 11 I 41 ihalL b», la flfdir tbit lE DiJ^XO Into hi 

jj ) iju bwl M it hi)l hovq ■lilTi' (1^ tiji, tbo crucJ iidi^riarT of 
[be T.^Tnh ; ajid to both on Eodioptad ^ tba uae phnn wr 
; ba li tbe LjrriBtwho rwMni WOClhlp QTvr tiii 
whota MTtn {I 3 L i am lli« larrllih. or the lasib 

In Ihv iut ixMw bittJi (17L< iSEiay WLUuot nlctiM iht 
''aiiiajicTCK tlMb0Ht''(13^r>Jantohh£i(u»cidbi|;'to thagimt 
mojorltj' flOa^Top fTC; tk*other 

twv-, |i^miHi'Lallarafiii:4lC'-i£p n]>. 

Ifi the small apocalypeo in tbo .diK^na. /r, 3 ^- 
4 ^, which datoa from the woond, or wrhape 
only from the third, decade of the 2 ud oent. 
(llaFiuick, Chrof^oi. rjrr aftrAruTf. LU. i. 573), we 
cloarly KO the final comldnation of Lvo AgUTca 
■irqnAolly ^ito fomign to «ncH other, when wo 
row that ^Uar, the king of this world, will 
dcaccDd Etoin the firmament in tho form of a man, 
who ia defiictod aa the matriddaf tyrant Norn. 
The beponing of the hth Sibyitim (tt. 1^1), too, 
probably^ a Jewiah wmpoaitioii inflerted by the 
tijdactor in the time of iiarcns Anrclinc, Identifies 
Nero with tho Ognra of Antichrut (tt. 28 -^^; fh* 
iLmcdL^^fi Iri.i'ur aifr&r). In the Sth. 

(rid. 65 IT., 140 IT, 151 CT.), whiob datea from the 
^nriod Immediately prccb^g the death of blarciia 
Amtltnit, only faint remmucences are to be foand. 
Bat Victoriniw of Pettaa, who wroto his Com, 
oa tde Jiecelatiim in the age nf Dioclctiaa, xtill 
knowi the Tfllation of the writing to tho legend 
of Neio [BooMet, S3 (Lb The opologist Com- 
modian, who ijtobably did not write hi» CJarwn 
o/xifojjcfKUfa till the hcgtiinlng of the 4th cent. 
(A. 0aiii.Eu;k, Chronol, u. 433-442), M i^naiat^ 
with two figares of Anticlirhst, one of which he still 
identities with iVere iw<#lrttiM. 

7 , But flTen in the 2nd eent. the legend of Nero 
l«t its influeoeo on the minds of meh, and in tfan 
same degree the corUKtption, borrowed 

fmni 2 Thi'eif-- % which waa ftoe from liiatorical and 
pclitioal limit^ona, joined the upper hand. On 
the ground of oxejpjtical oombinatious, in parti^ 
euhtr, under the mdncnce of a renewod uao of the 
predictions of Daniel, and by tho help of other 
traditJooft—here the eomhinatlon with the idoa of 
a world-oimdagfation. which also in all probability 
itfosH from tho Peratan apoe^yptic, is smially to 
be mentioned —the conception wa* fiUM not in 
dijtail, nnd centinuod to eathibit in all ito partienJan 
a mnmrkabie puraistency- 

Antlchrist ii locma tKwn 1b* tfito of Ban (rf, S*f 7»: iIh 
B cMiKtt, b. ssrv tl 4 sbaJI xtpur in JEm^hn os 1 mijElie/ 
ruj^f., *gfai1iii!i llu 9 C nileri, USSinbfa! th# OEEiIm id Uki wijeH 
aiwnil bioiu ptrtB™ itew xad nodsH, and Afioiand DlrtoE 
wonhlfK taijab lul CtKb, wIm toth ap[wu ov vrltonon 


him, iKofl ba MiMuhl «d 4 sEoin- Tba J*wt itoll 

bcHeta Ob aiu i |h ilnJl nbuUd lbs Tinn^S. Mb ihBtU 

pvfacvtig Ukh -TTvrtrtf tlu ..Iflvi wtab- FEhue Mm tbslr iMtIi. 

tunriTir, riwO Bb BDod fajr a uolncnlon tniarlsmici at 
CkdidiE uv^eI^ Us wiQ pqt- M* w1 ujHiii tkls hllhAiJ, SB tint 

ho who lun iMs oul lUU bs Ins to bnf «ad oall ^ 

laW-V naoltr, tbs tonibB: ol tUs lut UiiMa oEmI] nmiu* 

Um, fpnoij tfbicti to wiu aot to oU* tonrs hk liiUawui; tbu 
■t Uu list to to sulMl(»d sad doimirrd bjr tUvist, smi 
tto KliMaaloonlbiniixkwCi4k)w TtoHor*th*cvn-rKarriys 
rntvm of Ihk oituir* of tfaa (ctart,wMcb coarkiuis la peiriil 
Umtuttaout ttooradwtoitcL, fai tto pri»(i M *n*il, Botusse, 

Sh sow* ideal >n Ed bs IqBnd in bread outlbH tn 

Lto ssotoLofcflaal nortiow □! ItonMia fotfa t,J, and 

In mnwlxtui bb dHtifeAriib) wd Cm.« jCmM^ In tirais 
of pHlhoal s^tsment dbrlotf Lbi KKins Of U» MlOWiag 
oenliirin. wsHi 141*111 tomsfl ilnah t* tlrt pn^hOQT n^rwdlnir 
Aalfaibrt*(- Tto irtontal (totuni of ib« jircf)«;T ttuigf,. uni 
scedi] lurterkal prcpbEeln CMnr la tbs ■rent, tot M Ito toi±... 
■ntmd Uie iiMbeiha of Antohriit, oDiukWtM wtkli do dktnLts 
u», mmin* prslix nnnh UHtofUfod. Thiw ws Sjmi la Uh 
bEnumllU' fit ibt TSftonuatBiM DoMitU^ Istelj odltod hy 
feQ ipKaljFTsO of tto tiOH of P«31U, aldMIl^ It to* 
tnwMnoEia a 1 il*r rEdocUoa {Itomck, C 4 nn^ U. Sit B-i- lo 
Ltdi *«■! tto dsoolfdkiii of Uw rirtnniBl awMuiDH of Anti¬ 
christ I* at fnaantiiA ilia tto Ooptia ud tb* JEwiib AMtotjfpM 
^ Elijak : £44 bstevy Tto cln« ol Auniliin and OUUmna, 
wfUt Its Enihiiui^ atngehs bstoisa tto Bomaoi ud tto 
Ftfiluis IB woU P* buHveEd tto Koinan ompEnn* and |>r£- 
icDdsri, Hams to ton rinn tow Itod to th* Apoc>hi^ 
huKT. Ptoh tils tiito.ln ilJ pfotobEUEj-T Jnle* tba Jsalih 
l* praHDfwl to a* in Helmw, and 
tn wbEch, El Butta*wle«f'o ootdoctnna {Jfuii *4*, £IiBaapptii- 

Jinw, Lripril, 18W) nm Mpmet, Odbauil of rkMi/tm apfnn 

M ^IMbr^L lo to* wuqo -pniod iXOfl* UndocblfldlF Ibe 
pniriMCT of tb* IStb SibvUin*, vhleta vwk In a olfiriacacbn of 
vdtouut, Iwl docs not to Ih* Aalldiiin p*a i1 l ntlfi M 

uroiHr. ItknlHlHtoll)]* ttotlb* spoiidaJ Aatlctofft jMtom 
Eb tto IKd 5^tbiw, *. a K, obd tl tto and of ito End flffiftfiiiw. 
tohoe m >tosa eumucotiuKca (Batnanl, FRE* iiiiL OTD-1 
niu3*, liMnmaaif ttojHiJlllnii Owtte Afualfim 9f EhjeA, 
conbou^ la two wtEony prm^tO nrukua, wbAiib iEhjwh 
■I m of nwafod natnetk»H Iwd bwo wotHHd o*ar poiton 
[□* tto bn tlmi in Ibb ofa (SbcLadanl, TV, now 1 L A; 
fionmat, ZiaAr./. Jr^nAmp**^. » % _ ,. 

LaataDtliu, iji to* iKrin. /utffut. ciJ. ItB., toOHDls tto 
Abtldhrin l^end Ln u orlffau] and IntanstliH lorin, wbkzb 
■lio*n s fltTtaln ompimt oI ooDEfect, on ttowH-toJbd, inUi to* 
JpotidlMiH <1/ J!Kj*A, wW»h bw Jtot toon mmtfaKwd, oiw, on 
tto atosT boto, nkb tto Csnncw npaJaptfiizuia ol CkouoodlM 
{totbbfdnA' to to* flnt dscod** of tto ith cc»t]u ^ 

S- A Hew turn in tha histo^ of the Ifficnd ts 
reprttHnted hy tho oo^caUed Tihurtifw) Sio^llinc. 
By meaim of the LavAStiffiationa, which alJ point to 
the name eonelubion, nndert^oa ^ Sspcknr {S\byU* 
TtxU unef iV'scAimy™, p. 114 If y, hy Kunpem 
{Die dtutxhs jraM#r«f«, p. ISf.), andTiy BouMot 
MtificArirf), It hajs been seltled that tho ^huitino 
Sil^Uinje, which appeam in various editioiu and 
revisiottH ol the Middle Agra, goes hack to an 
original dooament which was: composed va the 
4 th nantwry. Since Baseet published A ' WUdom 
of the Sibyr {La* Apop^tfpka Uhia^nnea, x-J 
from Ethiopia and Ai&hic sources, which in Itwlf 
13 cftotely oonnected with the Tihartmii, hut is 
enlarged by pmdicLions which go down to the 
date of the bdub of Hsnm al-R^id, it has be¬ 
come still moiro easy to re-oonAtmet the odginal of 
the old Tthurtlua. This Sibylline, dating from 
the 4th cenL. and edehrating the EmpiuoT 
Constaus as tne last mler, in of impoirtaiice, 
because in it occurs for the Jirot time the prephety 
nfndirttf iAt toit fmperor, who, before the advent 
of Ajitichrist, shall obtain dominion over the whole 
world, and at the end of hia reign shall march to 
Jerosolem and lay down hia crowo on Golgotha. 
From thU time onwarda the fast rblcr of f A* myrid 
btfon hecomra a atanditig requisite ol 

the legend. In the treatise on AutlcbTiat proaenfed 
in I..AtiTi under the nnmn ol Ephmim ilaidcre), 
which probahiy dates fmm the 4th cent,, and 
which haa been published by Ctapari arfirf 

A5*a*iJ/ui*y™, 1890, pp 20S ff., 429 fT.), this change 
In the legend ia nlso atreody imiicatcd t ‘ Chrialian- 
erntu imperlnm tradituT Deo et patri' ich. 5). 

Ttone a**, tokilsL qalte A blUUbfT flf WiiUHg* s® Antlrbriit 
wMcfa tova DM toixltd dcfwn to lu ubdn Eitostaik aina, ^ 
Siip., a JkAj4( 4 h: ni* sspowrito 1*4 SOS^** f**- *WrV* **lto 
Hk ititiim uj. riv 14^ «4pstisuF Tov '^A«T>.ua*™) (AiafinillL, LL 

tai'SSO, UL 1S4-1U: nbt*d on In to toond omoor 
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7|i|inliii'« tmtkA lb BwiMl, A reukriit, £{ L>; tOFtlMTH ft ajriftb 
baaCr nhr Jr LftiiV. ui- lETS.}»*hbfa—ifUnto—ukti prcMtit 
ralftnloB fvedicla rWnf liHm Ckadj rdaTed tb Uh 
flTvA Eiiluskiii ftr* liw in|il mC pl pnod^ 

HtppeajW ftol m fM^ebftniiiui ApOotn** 

ApomffiH flpKnpAift> Tha dfbenUI ftwh™™ Ol Cjril ul 
tbould ftbft M racnUoDPl . b ^ ■ f 

9 , Anticluiftt ApocalnKoa SauTLsfaw jigjun in 
thfl of IdOinL In tho rtsry beginning of it we 
meet unth the muet turiotii vhI n^t&blo of thcM 
prophetic booke, vix, the pKvdn-M^tAaiiiut, whieh 
u oitant in DO fewer th-Eui three Qroek nMnunonii, 
JL LnLui trajiuOjitien» and ¥&rioiu {ireek an4 in 
rodi^oiii (the oii^nAI Greek text in found to 
iKtrio (see belokis'], the Iji.tin text in Socktir, 
OB, Hem the einperor of the ftitim, who 

fthfttl iniraenlottidy wake out of sJeep, overcome 
l^lim, ud ohtiiin the dominion of the worlds ba^ 
ftirevfy Timme tho moftt ftriking Hgnre in the 
pictqjeof the futore. Tlien xnumber of Bt/zantine 
onpAtcits, wluob. eccwmpwiy the rei^ti of tlie 
nyamtine emperpr* and uieir fetee, are Influenced 
by peeodp’Mctiodtoi 

Om pTHibBtic mnpa^ilon, ft-rlLtHt 1 b Tint wtd idciiiml hlth 
htetubUL ftUfji ^ iftoitHd to LwH n. tlw yblkeo^r OliirntF 
i»il. list pndfct*. UbP IftlTbf the Imhmi 
of Ihii Odduhiu, v¥l Lbft HBHror ftt tlw fotmitj wIiAj 

mhiny tnliip^utooifr bviB thft ptoTp ei dtftlfa, ihiJJ rtftft ml Of 
Ml mfft- iBmd bl LbB doiiwt pcmpen#' 'Of Ibt tulnn 1m 
prcrjirbin (JntSVlertrtmni wiU] tfio tneUdiw of ABlfchiW. 
W* 11 imei, ftLrtlvMF ft Oncit pn^Tcy uftodftt«l with the 
MOW bI p ^ ifi falatififtldo tff ■ pro^^ mon laciaDt ArmnliPi 
Uulii-ftioatnev, Snamtt^ il B-}. wtdclib la tiu 

tMsful J itm Xitin nptnF pmiilefa U» P—tontkm at Una 

hnekrnhifBiiiwf. 

Id tb* rMlm 4 the &»whk:h wan ruliil ertr br liitm. 
Lb* tc* at ■*>*»" ftud tbe O^lftd** Wftl cv»aUaxl> JHMliCUf ft 
Ol pnififaHjft* Of Anhcbrift, Tb mk ptriod Wbu lb* Apw- 
Irpaa which lie ftoidalHd In tlw po-Oftllwl JAfr nmnfir <h#^ 
c*^ & tF*tn mtMUli ejwtMiir |ffr fXtnmLHii) Ui 

Lb* jbrftUe. CtMoede, ftod prbbtbtr *1» th* Syrlw toniri* 
(BcMtnaL itX tWuo’ Oftbj 1 lom qf flHtirf 

(In UvB ftppoidl^ (b Wablft * ftdltlOB of tbo Godel XlftUttdrlaiUi 
OiAhIf ftbe ihraboiVft-tiiftBtkiHd l£tbioptc~Anib|c ITitaitM 
of fb* Jh3>f£ uid aniOr thft Iftiw Syifu J HoolpTH 4 / Jbra 
tDwwt, AnUtbrLk, ibirk In lb* ftX* ^1 idbm wft bftift lilia ft 
rtrlvil of Jtwia^ ApcnaOrttiD lUantofftF pmbftUr (o ft 
F^twit ouaod by Lb* Cfanitlftn pn^fiie wrlLtufik Oh bI Um 
IMM ||iLiin*tlBf Cf tbb vrillllfl am Lp be IndLiPitftd li the 
JftwIA UiLary of DftnMi ahlidi k* huidri down in tbo Pmlwii 
toDfw rxwx. ArcAtf nr f r/nvb, da d3'^ L)f Ahjcerid* of 
thh wonlbm 1* * mlfti af olbcr TTfUnn; tb* Arpftbi^ 
Siftwonkrflh^ofAof, Iht JfirffwiA Lb« Stow w 

JfcftrioA, lb* Anil of £erM/mbtlt m (td- HuicmiwIiim, Aw 
^peeoJiwffc/rv^ Mbnimm. loai^ 

I'D. Thib whole type of prwotiDoe mne to tin 
Weti XD the book ol pseudlb-MeLhadiuA, w^oh wab 
early tramhvted into Latm. The Tibortinaj too^ 
with itn nnmer'ous reocnrioiu, nooompaityiiig the 
history of the Genmn omperorsi plays a epetiaJ 
rOlfl. Fhuilly, grobt influence waa exerted by the 
letter which the mcmk Adee (054) wrote to the 
queen dt Orlit ef Ttmp<>ro AnHcArvti 

(ef. Backor, Sibytt. Ttxfa n«d ^WseAsajaBt u.). 
Then the legend of An tichrist passed LhroTi|;']i its 
elKadoLl period in thg West, Lb which it evoD made 
history. Since the bc^^iiming ol the Snd ChnAtian 
niUluminm a atrong increue in the eschatolomca] 
direction can he observed. This w&» intexudfii^ by 
the excitoment which waa predneed in the ianda ol 
the West hy the Onmad«. All these buitutie 
B&ehatFDlogxeal tendundiea fwnd their intoflectoal 
foctw In the person and aoUvity of the abbot 
jnachini of Fluris [end of IStb ceaL); in paitieular', 
the intolicctiial movementi which he originated 
foiTuid i«adj aoceptaoce in Gie FrancUcen order, 
and eswially among th«e Francuscans who were 
inclined to form an dppoeitiOh. Thns the Ume 
ramc when people law Antichrutj cr the foc^ 
rniiner of AnGehruit, in every eccle!i.H^ical, poliG- 
cal, natioi^F ur .social opponent, and the catch¬ 
word ^AnGchrtit' spmidM on ail sides t in the 
etruggla betw.een the Emperor and the Fope, the 
GucUs and GhlhellmM, o^^poelng Frattciacan* and 
the Phpacy. between heretics and the Chnrch, 
TefoniLative «odal rnorcnients and the nilifi|f 
powen opposed to them iR^/ormaiio SiipmmMndi, 


Omm Sttlorm of Bortbold of ChioEnsHf ; lb acnip- 
tnn and painting of. Signcrelti^s pictnrQ in tna 
cathedral of Orrieto), In lydc+ ■npii^ sjid dnunatic 
poetry (cf. esp. the I^vdiu de A/ttieArimtv, >ed. W, 
Meyer}, tfao moGvofl wen snp|iHed liy the propliecy 
.of AntlchrhfL In partl'Cular, the belief that the 
Pepi trf itottu ww Antiehriit, or t± Icayst his fore- 
mnner {nn/i^Ar^iu minor, myifLcvt}, became of 
world-iitin histoiic&I LEnportonce. Thia view waa 
amidaotaly enlttvated by the FmnclKiiJiB of tlm 
opposition, whn had rennuned tme to the origlnsJ 
ideal of Mvorty. From them the oonviction pajMOd 
over to the prc-Kefomialioti SOCla; the B^iihemlcns 
of KjccnUditr {LihUiM* da AnticArirfo} and 
Matthtu of Janow we connected with tljcm in 
a way which non unite eaai^ hs tTaecd. ^Vyc!tf 
w^d nis foUDwer Michael f\irvey (tho prohahJe 
author of the Work edited hy Luther C^on. 

in Apocaiyptin ante cDnfum oniuw qdifiu], as well 
aA Hiom od the other sida, are Urmly convinced 
of the anti-Christian natnra of the Papacy. 

In ft TurtkwlMtr UmtnK*nc tmsteynpfaH If. ftioH to* iJw«w 
bow tmlArtSnt ft mh th* ids* pf ancklmtat fibfid Ls lb* 
UB pl LuUisr aUMHiff Lbft wMcft cljMI ct tbft Hopl^iHW Iba 
fnftft nftdvfttlj' dswiTBit pn liitbafft Eftliida sad bftcsnift DTaJ. 

UlSt Uw fnwvT Konift Wft* LtiB LniBjftBt* antdCLluilt. sod how 

tail usvietiDn M blm to bhc* Imw Mid dariiv opfKsnfaa V 
lb* ikiBicv, ud BUmL hli ftoul wteh ftU tb* ihsiIdo sih iwdoib^ 
Insnm q/ totU*- TkH In Um Article* or flchmsttohlF wbfi-b 
wifs H«pc*9d bj IfliibBF Mupwlf, m* propaHUPb IJi*t ib* 
Votn n AoLktoiiL liai bowi nJftwl to u Mttou of ULfa (Fut tL 
Mi- fr. 'dB rh^lu/ I IQL); wlill* la LJ» dnwinf op e( Ebt 
jAiguatjui*, iHsliioN wmim |s*raat«t Lliis .ooDTKtlaB frao 
bdog ftipnifted. 

In the centuries tb&t foUuwod the IferonuatiDn, 
the doctrine that the Fup« w.iu An tichrist gndnsl ly 
reeednd into tiie hackgronnd. It w'a^ uf conine, 
stiU tBoolfilcliy hold hy l^testant scholare, par- 
f.tculariy by comntexitatnTa Qn the A[iocAlyp«e SVC ri 
in our own times- But it cama to be more and 
more only lenmcd podacCiy, and the belief on 
ionger possaasod the pow'er ef forming histoiy. 
^^ith this last phtiH the intexest In uia legend 
entirely disappeared, and it (a nott" to be found 
only among the lower ehuism of the Ctiristian com¬ 
mon Sty, among sects, cceentiic iudlviduids, anJ 
(anatica 

Lnxuma---Tli* lupftcUfB bill la PRS*, Itsillmift' DiL 
Hmltli'* liB, Ik* Jfffi.; Qattoik Jiawfas!rf#iOupL Fcir Ui* bfiMl 
ct Awthdnfat Ip JbwSu febd Ohriftti** tones: R. H. ChB rn i. 

UQD, IptmL u-luiu ; W. BftBftSftk JS*I. d. 
.iTBxbnhMil BAitHt 1900, p. !9X IT. Ifit i>/i>ntop. 

(Id Vctet), IWOl purflH ; ftH {(OTnulT to* cipdcni 
m^ i iFF i da UftTitluhiii ud * ‘noiiftnplBiD*. Fer th* hiitovy ol 

tbft IiftnFWEtid: I. Gefli;]i'eBF UVS.p. ftfflfl.; Tfa. Zus, 
X£lt'L,C: ViT, Etottuet,aviaiwrD/twAwr.J dAdbeb^ 
loo vtLL) lad ftTt. bi xvliL EH; tlsrd- 

(Dexer.' hftr Ttn N«nft Is a«T Liindr,’ a Of^ 

MEnutfi* L Mftrv, L 8 ML On UM tstOT IdltW ftl tbft Ilfwl t W, 
Booiftit. ^n^rCiC. ISB tErw. to: bm [• La b* biud s At- 
ri^-^ iilrn BltoftSL ftlT tb* Jattr Knro«ft nspUciud In 
to* tftvtl: alie^SftltEAn a Gweb. d. £|LbftlA>og(*.'' XtHbr./. 

TX a udupwlilJy va t (« to# :k|*T B^dIIm 
pc^^w); IstiiB, CMijm ftl tbft tor Rawke l#a- 

imftsft Slid AaLlqulBCft b ponnftil^ toto. mOhow Uslrtrri^, 
l^rtbt toxt « Uh Offtia Uetbedhai ssd rclsud msUrklj; 
E, S ftr Tn rr. Bitva. Tt^ irn4 FmwAtottfr*, XSH WtJ SrctoftrUiii 
to Ibft Lfttoi UxL, (V} JSpirtPb Adunti, <;3(i Tin TltordM 
SltotQji*]- Vftftilllftw, Aiutdota 
UM ftftirt 0* ft iiiitiitor of pmphMK^}; f. 

JMrtbHiLKkii jra 4 HrtoM to Frsfijngdi wvd Atog. 
ud ■ Abiftiulrt d« Gnifftv and dl* Idi* dm 
(.Stodlcn wftd fkBFBLrftoapa «« f 

dB Afitkbrirto' b JW^nnlntw- J. 

hlBL SlBua WO, Ka 1>: Knvtos^AF *“ 

Antitlkritt i, ndiwn JrOtotinbT k a t i 

ftgmFqtofta^Uik U. BdOSalT. 

AN T1 MOM IAN ISM, - Antinoml^cti 

■ wnuust/ and rVw' 1*’^’)-" * thwl^c^ 

phenomenoD, originate ^th Jol^nea Ap^la 
11493-ISfiSl, who wan anearfy cttWjntoT of Lotber 
in the Hefortmrtian. 1 1 is the cpimMniart of modem 
poUGnal amurhisiOt being direc^ * 

□rj ijraetion i>f t!h0 SJor*! L*W Of Iru?" OT in trio 
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LatorEsL oJ the new fneedum sf Christiniui uiil Eht 
tMtlmuay of the spirits Antleomivii^iQ, aa Julin 
Wesley dtfluGd ity ie tiie dortrine that * [i^e» void 
the Law through fnithu’ PhdiitiJiiut ore free front 
the Xjlw. l!lie Law priiiurilj refeimi to wcm the 
Jaw <if Moeei. A^rEcelik deoied that ChTvtius 
owed :^uhJeotioQ to Any pukrt, of thlsi law* even to 
the Decalo^ia 

fn itfl wineet seme the term Ls nnesi to deMjmate 
the doctrineij of extreme fanaiiea who deny Bt^iee^ 
Lion to any law other than ilia sabjoctivo capnpe?^ 
of the pnpincal indiridiul, though thu individnikl 
Lb gencmUT creditod as the witoees and tatetpieter 
of the nofy Spirit, It a Tmoertaia juBt how fsj: 
AgriooU went towards; tlm wider caprielooBnesB of 
the individoal. For we get from history the uaoal 
exaggeratioiiH of theological oontroverBiea, when we 
road the debates between Lather and x^mcola on 
the sabjeet. Areola bB^Bn, and Lnte^^ed to ru- 
main, true to the great rteformacion principle of 
JiutiJiaitiQii ihrougli faith alone, withoDt works. 
It wBfl the fear of uor^-righteomness that led him 
to argue aeainit the Moral Law^^t lout that 
of the DvcologTier He Midshod to eatobibih Lather's 
oondcmnation of the Bonum Catholic doctrine of 
yood wcrtkit or vark-riyhieeu^nvfi on some dis¬ 
tinctively g'iMpel principle. After making a secret 
propiinmda for some ten yetutfl, ho inaintoined, in 
a paoiia dispatotloq at Wittenberg in 1637, that 
world are indiflerent, and that a maq ia aavod by 
faith alone withont any regard to his mortd char- 
actor. He said: ' Art tnoii efeepod in ainr an 
adnlterer or a thief 7 If thoo bellevest, thou art in 
salyation. All who follow Moisbs most go to the 
devil. To the gallewB with Moms,' 

It wafl then tCkat Luther charactcriEed the teach- 
ing M being aHtinoniian, and identiHed it. In 

S nnmple, vri^ the anarahiacn of the Anabantistl. 

Lgiicola retracted and was roconciled with Luther, 
bot the controvert was carried on by othera. One 
of the foUowuTB of Agritols, b. oertain Ammsdorf, 
said that good worlcg lmparil]M eaJvation. Agricola 
that ha WM only expounding the tflaohings 
of Luther and Melanchtbon. fndeed wu flod Luther 
XX. 203) aajiryj: do not wiah to see 

or hear Mnea For Moses ww given to the Jews, 
not to us Gentiles and Christians. Wo have our 
Gospel and Nsw TMtamoiit. Thoy wish to make 
Jowfl of ns thrtmgh Moses, hot they shall not.' 
And Meianchthon says (Lmi ocwtjfiutitt, Ist ed. by 
Augogti. 1 ^ 127): ' II miiat be admitted that the 
Dotmome u abrogated.' Bnt the controveray wi th 
Agnwla TTOS only the oecasion for Luther to give 
the doQnite torm * antinomiaiiisDi ‘ to a view far 
older than the German Reformation. This view 
shewed itoelf even in NT trmw. Lather hitn^f 
chaiaeterized tha EpUtls of St. James as "an 
oputtle of fltraw,' because of |ta f^phasis upon go^ 
^ Apostles iRoV^ 

Epli S** 2 P »} Warning Christians against per- 

v^iottS of theiT doctrines as an excuse for lioen- 
tiouBaeBa* or antinomUtiiism. The Gnostic fleets, 
hyjw-{tpiri tunJ in doctrine, were sensnalistic to, 
their morabi. They held that the spirit 
*a piart of the ccerual Divine energy, nxist^ ftCtoo- 
lutoly sep^to and ^rt from the »a] and 
the material body* Hence* all Bots orf the eouJ and 
body weru things indifferent to tho spirit. Hence, 
soul and body might wallow ijj LieentloiiBncH with¬ 
out dctractiDg ffom tho Balvation of the spirit 
(vHlr/iiiju Hero we find with the VaJeutinian Gnoe- 
ti<s* the most frank and definite Btoteraent of Anti- 
numianism in its widest and mcwit Immoral foniL 
A tract of Augustine {oitdm lidvtruxriuni fe™ 
sceniji to Indicate the eriurtence 
of Antinomianism in the 4th ceotiiiy* Thera are 
traoes of it to be found daring the Middle Ages. 
It eomea nut Blrongly among the Anabaptists of 


Germany and flotland* During the Commonwealth, 
It existed in England among the high Cslvinlats, 
These argued thatji if a man was elected and pre¬ 
destined to fialratian* no power in heaven or on 
earth could pTcvcnt it; and hence, no matter what 
the mO'rnl conduct of a mart might ho, hii salvation 
was sure if ha was one of tho elect *, the iri.ckei.i 
actions of snch a man were not rinful* and he hod 
DO occasion to oonfasH bis rina or to break thciu 
off by repentance: Saltmarah, CromwcITs ehapl^n, 
was among thesd 'sectaries*'' Bn tthe^y never becoma 
an independent sect. Antinoniiaimrru existed in 
the IStli oenL in England both in the Chur^ of 
Euglond and among tho DiaBtotem, Again, it 
ajmeared in England among the foUnweniof Jobu 
WMley, who made eanicst protest sgainnE it. This 
gavo oocaaion for John Fletcher to writo a strong 
Book* CO titled Chec&t ia AtUinomianitBi^ 

It ia uot in place to cany the disciwioa of thu 
term beyond Its proper theologiciLl r 6 lo. We may 
only add that the principle of the thinc-^opposition 
to law—ifl found in every sphcra of the organii^ 
or msGtational ootivitlfaf of humanity All who 
^vocato doctrines imbversiva of the Family, the 
Stat^ Ur the Church, ore ontEnomians. All momt 
sophists are antinomians. All who pervert the 
pnnriple that Mho end jostifics tha menofl,* into a 
uiBrcgatTl for established mora] laws* bo (hat sonre 
pecaoiul or fiaito end be attained, am sntiuomiazifl. 
And avcryjndividaal who picads tipucisJ exemption 
from obedience to tho otimmon Eaw of morality ii^ 
an antinonuan. 

Wb cuj cEt« Eptpluuw, tbfl tcaiUktioiv cf (bi amutlQ Carpon 
crst«a *c au nij Uw Jcvwt typci a( tmLhMnUiM. |r« dlvd M 

tli« >ff« et HKfitMfL rrwzi | 1 ]« offioCi oT chtHudhcK, iTui 
bsrlciS’ wflttan m. In wtilcb h< UTmtol 

tlw »nrp™ Toor own utnM, M»la4t 

kL t^bllahKl ftwi.' 

Jwobl nuj to latott u tto tyt* ol ta katlwTOiwi tn 

all toVEnt {ifutoit ifklDit mcnl oirmpra: ' Nw, 1 uu that 
kUwipt, ItoL iwatiiie perpotn, who, la diHpd.ts «[ to* wQ] that 
hUIb boinixir, wta U«| likk tto Sjrinv PewteoMwa ± jMViiiiwtB 
^ dcodn ULfr r>tidM nT>rf*flntlnc Utnkilf to to OiwtiMj: 
wul ttiiinlBr. Mill TVowlaoB; bimIl UurMjMiMih, llTia 
ud JoluaD U* Witt: rwolvi « nkfal^ uin Otto; ODRualt 
Ito DstM ; MJ, [iliuik cm ot wm on tto B«t>toU): 
PfiLy tocaoH 1 ua utd tto lawwu !« buo, II^ 

Dto nuxi ior ihs law.' 

Ftoa DodH-n mpmcatotlTi of lucnJ uUodmUEihm m auv 
Eutauon Nl«twto In hlj dectrini ot ' DIt L'DWrrtuiw flllsf 
W«rt«'—tbs lUTijuliix al iC riJitn, tto tnqiBliidjqif ot ^kiva 
J. MACdRIhK hTEaHETT. 
ANTINOMIES-— Kant fimt introduced this 
terra into philiMophy, although the conception for 
which it atonda hod iieen nBud hy the ^eauo Zeno 
by F^to (/■*«*, 102 ! fll >3 ; Fat-iMitidet, 135} 
and by AjdstotlE. With Kant an antinomy is tha 
UMvoidable contradiction into which reason falls 
when it seeks to satia^ its necessary dciauid for 
the unity of the world as n whole. This is the 
finbject-msttcr of Rational Coflmology. We can 
never pcTcei™ or ocnceiv# the world m ■ whole: 
But W 0 am compelled to fAisJt it. Tho conllict 
th^ IB—the World na we it under tha cato- 
guRM of Lbs understandiug, and the ides under 
whicii wc it by the KAiacN^ 

beyond tbe Unuts of a noesihle experience, and is 
met 'Witb. Q, flfct motucnt it- ivt' 

tempts to conatme the bnoouditiened totality in 
terms of the conditioned, or the world of poeaible 
exptmenoe. In this kimwable world, even- phench 
m^on IS detonuined in relatloo to other pbtmumcna 
cw not ad infnifuTtt^ Honco no deter- 

mmaGcn can be complete and final. But the idea 
of reason dcmmdn this very ccmpLcteuess and 
hnaiity* Thia is the conflict betwopn the under- 
ending {Vtrsiand) which jtwow sad Rcnsoti 
whiidi R^oon sayn, * If the 

Gtinnitidnod is given, then tbo whole mm of 
cuoditions, and uierefore the absolutely unoondi-^ 
tiufi^ must bo given likewisa.^ But* sa Kant 
Unuts knowledge to the syntheses of the under- 
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hfl tarns to it to prove the idea of ronAonL 
But it is Huit^ to the couditlonedi and ihercfurt 
pan UQi^t i^ch to knovlodga of the oncooditiudcd. 
An tmconditioned condition lb abeurd And yet 
this is Mrhat reason dunumuls. 

The idea of reason is too large for the capacity 
of tho kaoving undotstandingr and the dehnite 
Icnoivledge of tnO (lodarstiuuling is too Bmall for 
the idea of the reason. Hence ths holies back 
and forth swing between tho dicUi on laws of the 
two faculties, 

Kant gives four antinomies or pairs of theses 
stirl aotitheseSk 

Tho finrt is the ontinoiiijf; 0/ qwtrdityr Two 
mutnally exclusive propcHitiona eui be provotl 
with ooual force in regard to the quantity of the 
world: 

L 

TiWH. AjnrrasiM, 

worfat had a 1)ci[lDnJEiff mwM bid dd bmfriqiiv, 

Iq tUne, vd la Uiniud i]h uhI bvqp HmLu In tpsH,. faui 
with nnid to m«. !■ lodiilt* in mppct to botb 

Ciiai md ipset. 

He then ehowe that the denial of either membor 
of both the thesis and Lbe antitheflia inroLves an 
absurdity^. 

The second is tho naffnomy o/^uofiYy, naa relates 
to the divisilidJity of matter^ 

U. 

tsthi. Aimraisin. 

Erwry 'CompoiiMi mbatucs wenpHita tlilnir in !}<» 
In Itui wodll CQ&dllJI nf linipJl wocM OOnuitl pirts, 

PflitT. led Docldiit uEA ukI Uhi* ixlits ngviwr* lo m* 

but tiH fimiiteor wbit woriJ injfthlnff limpl*. 
is oompgBed L'L 

Here the same reductia ad ah*urd^im is applied 
to both the thesis and the antitheshiv These BLnrb 
two antinomiea arc btykd the as 

oonsldeiing the world quantitatively and qoaii^ 
EatLvely. The next two he stylia dynamk^f is 
eonsidering the world, not as a total of dead 
tbinge, hat as ootuuting of things dynAOileally 
and organically related to eanh oLher. 

The dirst of theiiu is the ajktimnfiy itf refafton, 
dealing (^ieliliy with the rdatinn of caiuallty. 
in. 

Tirmn. ASltlMnH. 

CuHlitr, uAHdlBf Eo U» Tlwm Ei tie Et'Mdam, bot 
Uw el DAEnrc, ii aot (bt adJ j- eruythlog Ln tbi wn^lcl UkM 
(wuMlitT wbli^ ill Ibi ptioe eqtAdy ki»aeilia|j to 
r^Btuwniiu oi ttaa wodiL da be lain of DsCnn. 

Seducid. Id onJer to loocnDt 
Ibr tbcH pbiDoca&nm it in 
lUKMHxy to vtgih, ukDchir 
w«Uty. tbsE ot tnodom. 

Here, again, Koat^s reawning ia to the abaordlty 
of the Quposito of both th^ds and antithoiilik For 
the tAsM it ia argued that without frcia causality 
them is do vcm causa, but ovecything is merely an 
cfloct, and not even that, nnlesa it preaupposee a 
fevra Mura which can never he found in any luember 
of the causal series. For the antithesis it in argued 
that if fun causality ha allovred, then it must it- 
4.elf be lield to he unoaused, and thus contTadict 
the law of causality—that everything mnat have 
a cause. 

The next is the paaiinomy of^ tnodalify^ and 
relatee to ' the unity in the existence uf phenu^ 
memt, * or the ultimate natum of the univorsa. 
tv. 

TitVSt*. JjTTTTHSm. 

Ktrg ex.Wbi in ibKlutdr Ihers mprHtkeni cilMf 
DWH^uy Bcinr bderngisf to ibselutciT moaauy Bitaf, 
Um worul, liclwr u 1 pwt or rUlwr witbln ix wLibon't Uh 
u lb* ot it. wortd, u tb* oast ol IL 

Kant that uo doftnaik solution of theee 

antinomies can he given. His own triikat soln- 
tion follows from this theory of Knowledge. Know* 
lodge is ouH* of phoaomonL We mwt tiunk 
■nrtTmniia. But vre cunuoi JbuHC them a.i pheno¬ 
mena. ft is the attempt to do this that gives jibs 
to theiie antinomies. ^ critical solution is that 
iheae antiuomiGs ariae tuccefiisiirily too) only from 


&B3 


a confoaion between koowahlo phenomena and 
nnknowable fhot real) noQiuena. It is this that 
BOnstantiy Is^ ouo'e masoning on either side to 
Lavolvn a rfi dXAe Beoideo these 

foor ontinomica of the Pure £safou, we Hud Kant 
Btating one antinomy of the Prattkai /jfcoApn.. 
that is, an ethkai antinomy. It ia that between 
perfect virtue and perfect hsupiueia. Du aotisi 
ofiv dtt kannH is Kao t's bed-rock of morslity^ Uu- 
conditioual obedieuoa to the catogoricail imperative 
IS the muimum donuin. Bat tho AoUEtiA ronatturl- 
uia^uui tncludcfl perfect happincaa. What bridge 
con there be fonod between |>erfect virtue and 
perfect happiness! Here comes tho antinomy. 
Yirtuu denies liapplnefla aa a motive. Virtue de¬ 
mands happineee as tho ^oaungi cunrummaJuin, 
But virtue cannot be connected with happiness as 
its causa or its effect. 

Thus. Anmr»iS. 

Tbs sndHTwir ifter bipp^- A vhtiiHMS toiiod ne* fiu ihy 
ii» moduca I vIctiuMii uu^ pfoduiHii tiip^pUnw- 

Here wa find Kent saying that the lAcrit *is 
abaalutoly Mw.’' He really goes on to mako a 
thew and an anJif Assii out ot the antitliesijk Hiv 
real antinomy,. thorefore> IS thlB : 

ThesiB: Virtue is causal of happmeoa. 

AnCithesis : Virtue Is not can^ of happincaa. 

To take the antithesis hist, it is eabily sbowu. 
that virtue is not causal in the world oi oxperi, 
euoe. Fire horns and poiHon killi the virtuoua as 
well as the vicioos. 

Then as to the f Asr<r, it is fslse so for an virtue 
is consideraci u a cause in the sensible world!. 
But it is true so far as I am a deniron of a anper- 
senBuonB world. But even theni it Is true only 
becAusa I must havo an Ladehnitoly prolonged 
life in which to approximiite to a virtuone mind, 
and becanse. GnaBy, there must be a God ae the 
cause adequate to ftn uidisiu g or pToportioniiag 
h^pineas to virtue, that is, a cauaa adequato to 
eii«ting this union of virtue vritb bappinevu 
In Kant's Third. Critique. TAs Critique of 
Judgjnenti we Bud two olber antinomies ^ the 
fxithetk and the ttiiologicai antinomies. 

First, the antinomy (I : 

Tk«iil AsTcniom, 

Uh foilKnKqi H3l tistt hi Uh Jodfumr dI tut* ti 
DAl Mied on (xnKsptiom; tv tnnfl pU ^□dspdflas: for 
oLhirvisv dj lust dit- DthirwlH wi oiwda sot liTxus 

piitdiUliiis, IttiKit II. ssJ Uisn meld bs 

DO agnu otlMile- 

iiccood. the tdeMogkai aufuionty (f 70) t 

Timu. AjmTJinia 

Ail TmdiWt<ga Ot Dutcriil flwn* pndocta at nwurti] 
thintEiuulihiLrtgrmsEnLiiHlb* astars cuu»r to JiufHsd to ba 
judgM Lo to pOBlfals ucofd- possiUt •gmdiii.a to nwsljF 
uw Eg iDEi‘ 1 ^ UKtunlcsl l>ws. Tnrvhsstasl Iswa 

Hegel (jEncyfiojwifisT I 'iSl blames Kant for his 
small lUt of antinomies. He bolds that anti¬ 
nomies * appear in all objects of cvuiy kind, in ■!! 
representations, conceptions, and ideso.* It is this 
view that is the vital element of tho dialeotic, 
forcing thonght onward to ever hicber and rnom 
concrete forms till it reaches the Ansulnt* Idea in 
which all oontradietions are forms of oalf-Felatidc. 
* The true and positive meaning of tho antinomies 
U thUt that ovaiy actual thing tnvulvca a co- 
existouceof contrary ftlemeata. Coiuequeutly, to 
know, or in other words to eompfxi^a, an 
is equivalent to being eonsolniiB of it as a amned 
group of oontraiy determinations’' (f ^3, JiUMitij'. 

whole Z^Ofjic is m esbihitioo of ^thc i-n^ti'* 
nomisl dialectic of all finite thought, in it* in- 
dwelling tendEney to absolute and linal thought, 
aq *tho life and soul of scientific progreua, the 
dynamic which alone gives an immanent wnnesiop^ 
pnH to tbe Fiibj&ct-iiiis-ttcr of scu^noe 

(I I^IK Gf every thing and oveiy oonoeptMin we 
ii ii Kad it U not because k w nwre than 
what it U in its ntunediatod form- TMth mere 
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identity, AaA, there can be no progreea. Bat 
nothing in the world is mere identity: 

'Kothlof In Uw world b rieKb: 

AU tbinfi bj n Uw dlvbM 
In on* nnotfarr^ briar ndatW.' 

The tmth of any thing or thoaeht ia always a 
unity of identity and difference, of fA«m and anti- 
fAtfit. Synthesis is the tmth of both. But all 
finite ayntheses derelop antinomies on the way to 
the nltimate synthesis of thought and reauty, 
where antinomic are no more. 

J. Macbuox Sthbutt. 

ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 

[J. H. Srawxkt]. 

The title 'Antiochene Fathers* is generally 
applied to a school of Church teachers, all con¬ 
nected with Antioch, whose activity covers the 
latter half of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th century. Its most famous representatives 
were Diodoms, bishop of Taraus (t 394); John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (t 407): 
Theodore, bishop of Mopouestia (r 429); and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cymins (f 457). But the 
theology of these Fathers has its roots in an 
earlier period, a^ reprodnees the traditions of 
a sehoo] of Christian learning at Antioch, the 
histo^ axKi characteristics of imich form a neoes- 
aam introduction to a study of the later writers. 

L Jffjr SCHOOL OF AsnOCB: HISTORY AVO 
CBARACTRRt3TlCS.—T\x^ city of Antioch, founded 
by the Selencid kings and made by them the capital 
of their dominions, was the metropolis of the East 
and the third city of the Roman Empire. It was a 
centre of Greek Life and culture, ana was noted for 
its pursuit of art and literature. The Church of 
Antioch had played an important part in the early 
spread of Christianity, and irom early times had bera 
the centre of important movements in the region of 
thought- It was the home of the eariy Gnostics, 
Menander and Saturailus, while the writings of 
Theophilus. bishop of Antioch, in the latter years 
of Marcus Aurelius and under Commodns, attracted 
the notice of the West, and show that the attention 
of the Church had been directed to the statement 
and defence of Christian tmth. The earliest refer¬ 
ence to anything like an organised Christian school 
of instruction ooenrs in connexion with the con* 
demnation of the heresy of Paul of ^nm^ata in 
the year 260. At the council of Ushops, which 
met at Antioch in that year and condemn^ Paul, 
the latter's teaching was exposed by Malchion, a 
presbyter, who was the head of a senool of Greek 
learning at Antioch. From Eusebins* description 
KllE viL 29) it has been arned that the Chnrch 

Antioch already possessed some institntion re¬ 
sembling the Cateebmeal School of Alexandria, in 
which sacred learning was combined with stimUr 
studies, and the ponnit of rhetoric and dialectic 
found a place {ao^igrvv rwr ir' *Ajrrw^la.i fXXifruiSr 
vootrrtln). How far the 
teaching of Panl himself is representative of a 
distinct school of thought at Antioch it is difficult 
to lar, but there are features in it which are 
reproduced the later Antiochene theologians 
(s.p. his app^ to the historical Christ and his 
rejection oi metapbyrica. See below, II. 6). 

It is, however, in the time of Lucian (f 311-312), 
the presbyter and martyr, that the school of 
Antioch nnt comes clearly to light. He is said 
to have stndied in the senoob ^essa and at 
C»aarea. From the latter he {vobably aoqnired 
that interest in Biblical studies which was due to 
the influence of Origeo, and for which the school of 
Locian was also o^brated. In conjunction with 
Dorotheos, who combined knowle<^ of Hebrew 
with Greek learning (Enseb. HE viL 32), be 
completed a revision of the LXX. and to him has 


also been attributed the early Syrian revision of 
the text of the NT (on these see swete, Introd. to 
OT in GreeJk, p. SI f.; Westoott and Mort, Introd, 
to NT in GmJb, p. 138). There u also extant a 
fragment of hb Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Routh, Bel. StMtr. iv. p 7f.). But equally 
important with the Biblical bbonrs of Lucian 
was the influence exerted by him on the theology 
of the Eastern Church, in what way he wss 
connected writh Paul of Sa m osa t a b uncertain (see, 
however, Hamack, PRE* xL, art. * Locian der 
IdArtyrer *); bat the infiuenoe oi Paul’s teaching 
upon him is nnmbtakable, and between the years 
270 and 299 he appears to have been outside the 
eommunion of the Church (Theodoret, HE L 3). 
Hb teaching represented a comprombe between 
the Adoptianbm of Paul and the Logos Chrbtolcgy 
of Origen (sm below, II. 6). At the same time be 
taught the idea of a created Logos, and in thb 
respect he hamled on to hb disciples a tradition 
which found its most logical expression in Arianism. 
The school of Lucian was ' the nursery of the Arian 
doctrine* (Hamack). The Arian leaders. Arias 
and Ensebias of Nioomedia, were pnpib of Lncian, 
and the title ZsXXotwuu'iersi was st once a recogni¬ 
tion of their reverence for their master, and a 
common bond of anion. Onr souroes of informa¬ 
tion as to the teaching of the more prominent 
Arians exhibit two characteristics which re-sppear 
in the bter hbtory of the scIkwI of Antioch : (1) 
the use of the dialectical philosophy of Arbtotle; 
(2) the CT amm a t ical aud uteral exegesb of Scrip¬ 
ture. On the former of these see Ilamock, Hiit, 
of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1899), vol. iv.p. 6. The latter 
characteristic b illustrated in the commentaries 
of Ensebias of Emesa, a disci|de of Lucian, and 
a moderate Arian in dewtrine, who had studied in 
the •cho<d8 of Edessa, Csraarea, and Alexandria, 
as well as at Antiooh, and who, according to 
Jerome, exercised an influence upon the exegeab 
of I>iodoma (Jerome, do Vir. lUiuir. o. 119). 

lUnisck hM priatsd out tbo elost psnUM whleli sxisU 
bttwsm Um prlsciniui ot Um sobool ct Lurisn sad Uwm ot Uio 
•arlkr Roosut AdoetlaakU, wboM cliiri rvprsmutlrs wss 
TlModotas. la both silks ws find tbs osias use ot ArMoUs, 
sad tbs ssas btsrsl sad criticsl ozeMsIs of tbs Bible. Both 
sebools opposed tbs doadasot nrstlbl siri sOenrlriaff tea- 
dear ies ol tbsir tisie bjr a foil use ol enniriosTsad aitfcwl 
Bstbodi (Bsrasca. Hitt of D o fmm, *oL m. p. B L, mb hr. 

^nt it not the Arians alone who handed on 
the traditions of the school of Antioch. Eustathius, 
bUhop of Antioch (exUed in 341), in hb tb EnaaFtri- 
mylAo attacks the allegorical interpretation of 
Origen, and exhibits the true Antiochene exegesis. 
Fbvian, the colleague and friend of Diodorus at 
Antioch (Theodoret, HE iv. 22), and Mcletios, the 
patipn of Chrysoetom, constitute links between the 
earlier ai^ the later school of Antioch. 

The hbtory of the later school of Antioch 
really begins with Diodorus (bbhop of Tarsus, 
378-3M). A fellow-student oi Ban) at Athens, 
and later on the colleague of Fbvian, he Hsri 
upheld the Nloene oanse at Antioch in the days 
n ^^•^riias’ exib Hb friendj^ip with Basil 
(Basil, Ep. 135) b important as marking the anion 
between Cappadocian and Antiochene orthodoxy 
(Hamack, PBp iv., art. ‘Diodoms’). Only 
fragmenb of hb voluminoas writings are extant, 
^*7 appear to have inclndea treatises on 
p^osophy a^ theology, and commentaries on 
the Old and New Testaments. In hb oppositian 
to ApoUtnarbm he was led to conceptuma of the 
Person of Christ which in later times caused him 
to In regarded as a precursor of Nestorianbm. 
In ^ exegesb of the Scriptures, the principles of 
which he exponnded in a treatise entitlM Tb 
Styflax nX 4XXf>o^t, be contested the 
Alexsndriau method of interpretatioa, and, while 
affirming the need oi insight into the inner spiritnal 
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meaning of Scripture, he aaserted the importance 
of grammatical and historical methods of ex^esis. 
Lamv, Diodoms* importance consists in the fact 
that be was the inspirer and teacher of the two 
most famous repr esen tatirea of the school of 
Antioch—Theodore and Chrysostom. 

Theodore, hUhop of Monsuestia (t 420), developed 
on bold and original lines the teaching of his master 
Diodorus. As m independent thjnker and sys¬ 
tematic theologian he was the greatest of the 
Antlochenes. His theology contains a folly 
thoi^ht out system, embracing the natore and 
destiny of man and the Person and wrork of 
Christ He has points of contact with the 
Pelagians in his teaching on sin and the Fall, 
free-will and grace; and in his Christology he 
was the immnliate precursor of Nestorios. No 
less imjiortsmt were his contributions to the study 
of Scripture. In his subjective criticism of the 
Canon of Scriptore, his insistence on the primary 
meaning of OT prophecy, and his endeavour to 
bring oot the full historical meaning of ^ripture, 
be represents the climax of Antiochene teaching. 

Three other representatives of the school of 
Antioch during the iieriod of its greatest fame 
call for notice, though none of them carried out 
so fully as Th<^(m its essential principles. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apunea (t e. 430), and 
broths of Theodore, exhibits in bis commentaries 
on the OT the traditions of Antiochene exegesis. 

John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople 
(t 407), was the disciple of piodorus and Flavian, 
and shows the tnllaeoce of his Antiochene training 
alike in his doctrinal teaching and in his exposi¬ 
tion of Scriptnre, tliongh in toth respects he was 
in closer aoUird than Ihodorus or Ihet^ore with 
tlie Church tradition of his time. Chrysostom 
was, however, the popular teacher and prea^er 
rather than the exact theologian, and ms com¬ 
mentaries on Scriptore, which are marked by 
profound inaight into human nature, are the worn 
of a homilist rather than a eritiosl student. 

Tbeodoret, lusbop of Cyrrhos (f 457), was a 
disciple of Theodore, and played an important 
put ^ the Chrintological controversies of his 
time, in which he exercised a mediating inOnence 
between the conflicting principles of Antiocliene 
and Alexandrian theology. He exhibits, alike in 
his UiMlogical and Biblical works, the Antiocliene 
tradiUon. But be modified in several respects the 
toachmg of his master. As a commentator be 
exhibits learning, judgmenu and terseness of 
expression, though he is inferior in originality 
to Theodore and Chrysostom. 

On the later history and influence of the school 
of Antioch, see below, III. 

II. Tux TEACBISO or THM SCHOOL OF 
AXTtOCU. — I. Holy Scripture and Rerclatioa. 
—NN ith tlm Antio<menes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments held a foremost place 
as the source of Christian doctrine. In their 
Canon of ^riUnre they followed the tradition 
of the Antioohene and Syrian Churches (which 
is 1 ^ reprinted in the Peshitta or Vninte 
Syriac Venuon), and did not include in the ftT 
Canon the Apo^ypse, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or 
Jade. Tbe<More, on snbjeetive grounds, also re¬ 
jected the Epistle of St. James. In dealing with 
the OT hooks, Theodore recognised degreos of 
inqdration, and sabmiUed them to a rigonms 
snbjeetive criticism. The Book of Job he r^arded 
as ^ production of apagan Edomite and a work 
of dramatic fiction, which was lacking in higher 
Inspiration. Similarly, he denied iiuptration in 
the higher sense to iSorerhs and E^esiastea. 
The Song of Songs was merely tbe marriage-song 
of Pharaoh’s dauj^ter, and Luked the author^ 
both of the qmagogue and of the (^nreb. U!e 


assigned little valoe to Chroniclas, Ezra, Nebemiah, 
and Esther, partly owi^ to d^bts as to their 
acceptance in the Jewish Canon, and partly beeanse 
they seemed to lack the prophetic insight which 
marked the other historical tsioka. (Ixiofs, how¬ 
ever, thinks that the only books which Theodore 
rejected from the OT Canon were Esther and 
the Apocryphal books. See PIiE‘ xix. p. 604). 
Ho sIm rejected the inscriptions of the Psalms, 
^d assigned a late date to the composition of 
many of the Psalms, placing some in the period 
of Hozekiah, others in that of Zcmbbabel, and 
others again in Maccabsean times. These views, 
however, were rejected by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, #ho adhered to the general sentiment of the 
Church. 

The Antiochenes held the LXX in the highest 
reverence, and appear to have used Lucian’s recen¬ 
sion of its text. But Theodore and Chrysostom 
were unacquainted with Hebrew, and none of tbe 
teachers oi the later school took up Lucian's 
text^ laboam or interested themselves in such 
studies (see, however. Chase, Ckryjostom^ p. 82f.). 

In their treatment of the inspiration of the 
Scriptnres, while reco;mizing a rcU influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the wnters, tbe Antiochenes 
niaintainsd that the individual character of tbe 
authors was imprinted on tbe style of the books. 
'They recogni^, too. the principle of accommoda¬ 
tion to the time and circumstances of those who 
were addressed (Chase, op. cit. p. 42). Revdatioii 
is progressive. The OT has a pr»iaratory char¬ 
acter, and is the unfolding of one lAvine purpose^ 
which reach» its c^mination in the Incarnation 
and the Christian duqieniauon. In their exegeau 
of Scripture the Antiochenes exhibit a pronounced 
opposition to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Alexandrian school. Eustathins, Diodoma, and 
Theodore all wrote works against the allegorists 
(see also Theodore on GaT 4^ and prooe t H. ia 
Ost.). Against Origen they maintained that tbe 
historical books contain true history, and are to 
be interpreted historically. But the history eon- 
tains spiritual lessons, which, however, are to he 
deduced from it, and not arbitrarily imnosed 
upon it. Tbe mond difficulties of tbe OT his¬ 
tories and of tbe imprecatory Psalms presented 
obstacles to them, which tiiey do not always 
satisfsctoiily overcome. Chrysostom often mini¬ 
mizes them, or occasionally resorts to allegory 
(Chase, eit. p. 63f.^ The typical character 
of the OT narratives is fully recognized. The 
incidents, persona, and objects mentioned are 
types of realities found in tbe NT (Theodore, 
prooem. in Jon.). This harmony between type 
and antitype was foreseen and foreordained ^ 
the Divine purpose in order to assist men in 
recognizing the truth (Theodore in Os*. 1'; 
prxMftn. in Am., Migne, IxvL 125, 141). Henee 
the obscurity of tbe OT is due to tbe fact it 
contains shMows and imperfect images of the 
truth, but is not the truth itself (Cliiys. Horn. 8J 
in Gontt.). Tbe langusge of the OT is often 
hyperbolical and figurative, if referred to its 
origin^ object, and finds its full content only in 
the ^her realities of the gospel (Theodore, in 
Joel 2*). The principles of the interpretation of 
prophecy were set forth in the most tborongfa- 
TOUig manner by Theodore. He starts from tbe 
historical standpoint of the school, and maintains 
that, with the exception of a few passages which 
are directly Messianic, it is only by way of aooom- 
modatioD that tbe laoguage of the Psalms and 
Prophets can be applieti to Ute Christian dispensa¬ 
tion (in Jiom. S’*. £p^ 4*). He distinguishes three 
rlssHce of propbecMS—-(1) Tboae which have a 
prima^ application to Christ, and no other 
fiistori^ telerenoe. These were few in nnmber; 
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c.g. Tbeodore rwc^CTiiad only four Paalms (2, 8, 
45. 110} dii^cUy Mwadjitiic. (SJ PtopnecieB 

which H primely rcfferanoB to OT oveiits, 

iwd n^f^r only typin^y to ths NT, t.c. HUctl 
propb'Scis Cpfl pre quoted in ihft KT. (3} naphccies 
which havfi no Moseifijiic refcnmco, but rofor only 
to the OT Min i'-*, ZdO ll‘'v Msk 2<-*, MfU 
ji*ii ^ KHuHh Thtmlfirv. p. 143 f. 

Theodore liu a ptofoimJ realiiation of the 
ai^nilicanca ol tho Idcft ol tho Kioj^oni of God 
ui Eot forth m the OT, Tho whole course of 
OT hietery wu intended to piepere tho way for 
the cDiuinji' of CbriBt, Tbeodore^s applicAtion of 
critical mathodK to the OT, though often oxbitro^ 
and ritintcd by his ignonmoe of Kebrow, exhibit 
at timea ui acnmen and insight w^bich were far in 
adranco of his a^. In hi9 HubjeotiTo oiitideni of 
tbe OT books he loand no Bucc«r»orHt but throiigh 
the later Aiiti«henoo~-GhryBQataiii and Theodoro^ 
who foUO'Wed in tho main ]i|B mBthiTdH, whila modi-^ 
fying hU oonclowoiiB—the aciBnco of eiact and 
litemi oxogeaU cnined a Coothoid in the Church, 
and E^orclBed a ^r^roaefaing mllnelice both in tfau 
East and in the West. Soe below, ITT. 

2* Doctrine of Ood and of the Trinity.—The 
AntiocLeim exhibit LiLtJe Lutcniati in metaphysical 
speenlatJod npon Lhs Being of God nr the proofa of 
His cxiatence, PhoLius, however [Biftl. Ct>d. 223, 
sen esip. p. ; Ifi^e, FG ciii. p. 333]i, |^vh an 
account nf BiodoiW work A^imk Fatif in which 
the laLier propoimds the coamolo^iial argument fur 
the eXutnneC of Qod. The wotid, Dindoma main- 
taiUB, ie enbiect to chasige. But change itaelf is a 
Cundition w^h irupliee a beghming, and renuirea 
us to Bwunic HOmething constant behind It. More- 
ovef, tha variety of existing thin^and tho wisdom 
displayed in tho very procesi of change point tn 
tm underlying unity of origin, and suggest a 
Creator and a l^dJence. !]^th Chrysostom 
and Theodore wrote worki upon the proridence 
of God, in which they end^vonred to show that 
this ptovideuce extends to particulars, 

Dindoros and Theodore were staunch supporters 
of the Nicone Lheolo^. Accepting its conmnsions, 
Thoodoro sot forth uu doctrine or the Trinity by 
the help of carc'fiil ftxsgosiH of Soripturo, rather 
than by speculatlva argumenLs. Pronr the bap- 
tumai formula in Sit 28^* wq may leam thoit 
Fnthorj Sou, and Holy Ghost am three self-sob^ 
sistcut PcnxibSj, and equally belong to IJib EKvins 
and eternal Hning. In the OT the distincGon of 
Perwn# was not yet rsvcalcd fin flag. But 

when the OT speaks of the Divine natuen. Its 
language may bo applied not only to tbe Bather, 
but to the !^n also, by reason of their community 
of naturo{ia Htb. The Holy Spirit in a Pereou 
(^4tfTinf^ril of the Trinity, and 1^ HU subslstouce 
from the ^ being ^ of the Fother ■(*» 

]’*}, Chrysoetom's trratnient ii eirnUar to that of 
Theodoiu, Carsful expoatioc of the language ef 
Scripture takes the plaoe of nctaphysioiU xpHula- 
tion upon the Trinity, Theodoret expounds in hU 
fPinf, i p. 23 h, Migue) Baeil'^B distinc¬ 
tion between the terms '■ hefng^ and * person' 

but, like Theodore and Chrysostom, 
he eontrihatei little to the subject. 

In one rcspoct, however, Theodore and Theodoret 
occupy on important p1»x in the history of the 
doctrine nf the Tiini^, Theodore's teaching upon 
the Holy Spirit exhibits a clear oon^ption of the 
ea^nthu ProccsBion of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father, In hla comment on Jn IS" ho aJErms that 
the Holy Spirit'i * guing forth ‘ (^rr^BrifwiffaO wm no 
merecxEcnial mission, nut 'a natuiral procemion' 
wji&oiaH). But in tho Creed pnt forth by him 
(Hahn, FibtioiAik dtr p, 3(12] he Jenies 

that the Holy Spirit received Hfs euliautence 
through the Son (p(>r< Jik tdD vfa>Q Dwap^is 


Th» position was attacked by C.pU of Alexandria 
in iJie ninth of his anathemas aesnut Xsstoitias, and 
the Spirit was declared to be the ' very own’ 

Spirit of ChrlsL Theodoret, in Ida reply tn Cyril 
(iiaprrJitnjt. AnAihcmat. SJ, r&-nfhrmi4d tho cddleo, 
tion of Theodore, and pronounced Lbs appotiile 
opinion to b* blasphemy, Poasibly Uio motive 
nnderlying the denial of the ProceBjdon Elirounh 
the Son may have been the fear of introducing the 
bercay of the Pncumatomachi (so Swets, JJCB, 
sit, '^’Holy Gboet ‘J. 

3, The Creation of Man.—The chief rtproaenla- 
Gto of AnEiochene teaching, Theodor* of Mop&n- 
entia, exhibite a fully thought Out conception of 
humau nature in its ccD^titution end devslopincnt. 
In this reepe^ ha ia superior to iho jUaxondrinn 
thoologiane, and shows a deeper iuEnreat thui 
they in questions aiQccting the origin and hiatory 
of man. The^ore's treatmiciit, os in the case 
of Ilia exegesis of SuripturH, is empirical, and 
reaEa upon the observed facte of human nature, 
(ly Hettarte from the concepGon of tho nni verse 
as ft living whole Hv in Sam. so tbe 

PJatonist Fathem, Gregmy of Nyasa}, yhich 
exhibits the oombtuaiion of vmible and invisible, 
or material and spiritanJ elomente (see Cappa- 
JMCIAN Thbouwt, vil (2}). Man was designed 
to bfl the bond (piJiJic/ioj, njnl^ta, Wiv^wrl 
between these two ports of creation (*4.; cf. tiie 
■iniilor treatiuent of Gregory of Njifcia. Or. Oif. 61. 
dust as a king^s statue m set up in n town whieli 
he has hnUt asd adorned. In onsr to remuid the 
cilizens of the builder, so man is set in creation 
aa the image of God, in which aU created beings 
may find their meetiDg-point, and be lod in rfvo 
God tlifl glory which is Ilfs dn* (John Pbllop., 
Ac JHundi CreaL ri. 3, in Golland, Bibi, net. Fatr. 
xiL 5S1). Hence man was endowed with all the 
powers necessary to enable him to fulfil the destiny 
aseigned to him. He possewies a body taken from 
the visible and material creation, while on his 
higher ride he Is akin to Um spirttaal creation (in 
J70m, 6”; eh Greg. Nyiss. ftp. cU.). Creation was 
moant to scniW man, and the ongeli appointnl hy 
God to superintend the prooessea cf nature minister 
to his good {iA.). Through man creation h» ao«u 
to tho Creator (Sachau, Theodnri /myrn. 

Syr. p. 18). In order tn fnlfil the pnipose of his 
being, man was endowed with al) neossfioiy 
powere, inriudiug the gift of fnoe.w'ili Theodore 
has a more profound ooneeptfon of man’s freedom 
than any of his coutemporaries. Freedom U with 
him no mere indiffercDce to good or evil. Xor is it, 
as with some other Eastern Pathera (s.jr. Origen 
and the Cappodoemns), the mere poeabUity of 
change or development. True freedom is rather 
the wwerof seH-determination, which is axerciBed 
In harmony with Lbn goidoncs nf the Divine 
Spirit. It is ^ the higher unity of liberty of choii?3 
and neceerity' [^rnnrjj. Especially important is 
Theodaru''e conoeptEim of love as the meana by 
which man^s freedom in relation to tho influencu 
of the IHrine Spirit is realized ide Mignc, 

Lxvi p. 977 ; see below, § 6). Henco freedom im- 
pliee moral growth and developmenL It c ann ot, 
« complete' from tb* first, In this resist 
Theodore is superinr to Felogius and ihs ^ex- 
andrions. (Bee, forther, below, 16: and of. Domer, 
Pcrton 0 / Chrifi, n. L 36, 38), 

(2) From the first, God mue man'‘s naturo Liable 
to mortality. As a rwolt of this mortality, man ia 
subjoci to pns^ons and liable to ctiangu. Theodore 
distinguishes between two stages iKanurdctit) m 
■he history of ctsated boings, a present liage, in 
which the ercatute is snbis^ to change and deaEh, 
and a future stage, in which aU will h brought to 
a oondiEiou of immutability and immortality (iit 
Genu., Migne, lxvi. 634). God exhiMted the 
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beginning of thi* second stage In the Incamation 
of His Son (in Jitm., Migne, IxrL 317), bnt it 
was His pnrpoee that man ahoold lint pass throngh 
the earlier stage, in which he is snbiect to con¬ 
flict, temptation, and mortality. In ums creating 
man mottal, howerer, there was a beneficent pur¬ 
pose. (a) This mntaUe and mortal condition was 
intended to train man’s will by exercising his 
power of choice between good and eril (in OaJ. 
2^ ( 6 ) In view of man's fall, which He fore¬ 

saw, God attached the pnialtjr of actnal death (as 
distuignished from the liability to death) to dis¬ 
obedience, in order to deter men from sin. (e) 
Man’s mortal condition rendered it possible for 
' the body of sin ’ to be destroyed along with the 
dissolntion of his body. Had man sinned, being 
immortal, his fall woold hare been irremediable 
(in GtntM. 3 ” ; there is a somewhat similar treat¬ 
ment in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa). Hence 
the purpose of the command to Adam, and later on 
of the Iaw, was to call forth the knowledge of good 
and enl, to provoke sin, and to show man his 
inability to attain perfect righteousnesa. It was 
only through the straggle and the conflict of this 
mutable life that roan could learn his ne«<i of the 
Divine prtociple of life revealed in Christ, in order 
that he might attain his true end (in Rom, 7*, in 
Gtnes. 3", in GaL 2“- >•). 

4 . The Fall—Theodore taught that by man’s 
disobedience the liability to mortality became an 
actual fact, for God bad not said, when He threat¬ 
ened man with death as the penalty of disobedience, 
'Ye shall be mortal,' but * Ye shall die* (Marias 
Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 340). Doath came by sin, 
and the result of death was the sepsuation of soul 
and body in man. Thus, too, tne bond of the 
Universe, which had held together the visible and 
invisible {larts of creation, was broken. Sin gained 
an entrance into the world, and in Adam’s de¬ 
scendants the same experience was repeated. As 
each of them sinned in tom, be became subject, 
like Adam, to death (so Theodore interpretea Ro 
6 **). A further result of the actual mortality which 
resulted from sin was that it increased the tendency 
to sin, by fixing [man's thoughts upon the present 
order of things and by minUtering to his passions 
(in Rom. V*- »•«, in 0<il. 2“- »•). 

5 . Original Sin.—The summary which has been 
given above of Theodore’s teaching shows that he 
allowed no place for the idea of inherited sin. 
Even the * death which passed unto all men ’ is 
regarded as the result of man’s own tramvressions, 
not as the result of Adam’s sin. In the mgments 
of Theodore’s work. A^iiut th* Dtfendert 
Orimnal Sin, preaen-ed by Marias Mercator (ed. 
Baluae, p, 340i.), his attitude towards the sti^- 

B tint of Jerome and Augustine is clearly showm. 

e affirms that Adam was created mortal, and he 
repudiates the idea that Noah, Abraham, David, 
Moses, and other righteous men sbould be subject 
to punishment for Adam's sin. Such a view he 
regiuds as inconsistent with the Apostle’s words 
(Ro 2 *b that God will render to eve^ man accord¬ 
ing to his deeda Thus, too, in speaking of baptism, 
be distinguishes between the forgiveness of the 
sins of Uie individual, and the sinJess state which 
will be fully revealed only at the general restitution 
of all things, and be msantains that in the case of 
infants the former cannot be taken ^to account. 

Such teaching made Theodore a valuable ally to 
the Pelagian lexers, and in 418 Julian of l^ianum 
and his companions sought refuge with him after 
their banishment from the West. The points in 
which Theodore’s teaching resembles that of 
Pelagias are: his inrdst^ioe that man was created 
mor^, his emphasis on free-will, his denial of 
inherit^ sin, aw hb treatment of man’s growth 
in knowledge and obedience throngh the discipline 


of the commandments and the law of God. On the 
other hand, his idea of redemption b diflerent 
fimn that of Pelagins. For, according to Theo¬ 
dore’s teaching, the original constitution of man 
u mortal and mutable rendered it impossible 
for him to attain the goal of hb existence apart 
from the deliverance which came through Christ. 
Again, as^ we have seen, Thc^ore's conception of 
fr^will b more profound than that of Pelai^os, 
with whom freedom b simply the indifl’erenoe of 
the will to good or evil (see above, f 3 ). 

Chrysostom In his tcschine oa hunuui nstors ths 

MOM prscticsl boat snd shatocs ol spsculativs inUisst which 
sppa^ la oUmt dlrsotiona la his writiags. Scsrosly sav ol 
Umov's diaUac^Ts IdM occur in ChrrsMtom's Umtiaatii ol 
Brno's history. Ills ooooetiUoa ot Um LNTlao bases la msa. 
which bo r«(snls so ocosMinc In hl> doaUaiosio^ersstioa. 
rocalla Diodorus sad Tboodors. ils rsesrds ths ran as rsoalt- 
big hi s privsUoo of jUU which wtrs not s port of msa's 
nstursl ooowltatioa. Hs does aot tssch s complste loss ol ths 
DIrlao iniBfs. Us screes srith Tboodors hi InsisUiiw on trss-win 
sad dsayioK oriwiasl sin. But la both ossss this wss probably 
to bis prsAosl heat of mlad,sad to hissssocistioawto 
thst sids of Esstsra thooshl whlcli, whOs smphssliiac tree- 
will, hsd aot ysi ombnoed ths Idtss fooad la Oriesa sod 
approxlaisUd to Wsstsra tmdiliiw on 
Orlfliisi Sin. As s prsschsr, Chrysostoa ssw ths dsanr of say 
(ora of t ss rhin y which ss et nsd to issssa tbs tsspoasi- 

^ty or sncouisgs ths ladiffsrtaos sad stunrishasss of nun's 
wl^ ^ 0* eoodaom 

« If t»d wUt which b ths root of orO 
morulity b tlu cauas of aia 
(fh). Chryaoitam. In tect, restixss (sr lass Tbsodors ths 
wasknsas of msa sad hb Insbility to sttsia to rightsoasMSS. 
la othsr rsquets Chryjnstoai’B (ssohlnx sshiblta pointo of 
^tset ths bur PsbeisnsL la s pssaiM smeslsd lo by 
JalisB of Xebanm, hs refusss to eooasot inUat Upthan with 
intsat ata, thou^ Aagaatlne (s. Julim. L 6) expastnsd ths 
p sasags sa nferring to sctasl sin. 

Theodorst sbo pnasnU law poiets of ooatset with ths 
chsrsotrrbtio Uschlax of Theodors. Libs Diodoms sod 
Chrysostom, ho nutn Ut n o thst ths Dhios Imsce consbtsd la 
Uu d om tn kia over ctestion, sad, libs sU ths^mtiochmus, ho 
stuph ssi ias msa's free-wilL Thus ho laterprato Uu'rms^ of 
wrsth' la Ro te* ot thoso who hsrt boooou soeh by their own 
(reo cboioe, sad. Qko other rsUurs, bo mbiaterprsU Ro 8* by 
aadantsadlnf ««r4 rs ffisir to refer to msa’s own set of cho ir * . 
Tbs words of Ro 7» tadiosU not s oeeeadty, but Uu wankiuos 
of hoonsn nstore. Usa ombrsoeo sin or viitM not by s astoisl 
n i o osbty, bot of hb own tns-wUl (fn tto RS). Theodoret 
■hows US oonnerlon with Aatiochm tcochW fai hb treshaatit 
of Uu oot^iUDCso of Adam’s aia. Libs TSsodora hs holds 
thst Ro ftU reftm to Uu sctasl sins of A^mb dsoooodsata, 
which iaroived them in Uu asau psnslty of dssUi sa Adam. 
Ths 'old aisa' dsnotso aot ths astore, but Uu aril will <te 
Rom. la oUur w wpocts Tbsodoret b mors la sooord with 

Kensrsl Obordi tanohiaf. 

The Antiochene conception of human natnre, 
aa exhibited in its most folly developed form in 
Theodore, tends to a purely teleological vi^ of 
man's development. Its phtlonophical basis, like 
the rest of the Antiochene theolcM^, is Aristoteliiui. 
Mortality, rather than sin, is the gnat enemy of 
man, and it involves him in wearaesa and sub¬ 
jection to the passions. The history of tnsn is 
the story of the struggle of his wul towards a 
perfection which can come only ^m a new 
creation, and from the introduction of a higher 
■tam (jranUrovit) of existence, when this mortal 
and mutable condition will be transformed into 
one which is immortal and immutable. In this 
presentation the disorder introdm^ by sin occupies 
only a secooda^ place. The extent of the con- 
seqaences of sin is minimised, and the religions view 
of sin tends to disappear. Redemption comes to 
have a different meaning from that which it has 
in the teaching of St. Paul, St. Athanasias, and 
St. Angnstine (see below, | 7 ). In logical con- 
aisteocy, Theodo r e’s concf^ion of human natun 
sarpaases that of other Greek Fathers. But it 
fails to take aecoont of those elements in the 
religious oonsciousness of man to which St. Angus- 
tine gave fall expression (cf. H a m a c k, i7uf. 0 / 
Dogma, vol. iii. p. ^9 f.). 

du Christology.—The Christology of the An- 
tioebenes, whi^ was closely connected with their 
doctrine of human natnre, constitutes their chief 
importance for the history of doctrine. Their 
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teaching bjw links of connexion with the teecUiog 
current in earlier periods at Antioch (cf. above, 
I.), and, as Hamack has obeerred {HUt. of Dognyi, 
voL iv. p. 166, n. 1 ), there is an eeeestial unity 
in scientific method between Paul of Samosata, 
Lucian, Eusebios of Emeea, Eustathius, Diodorus, 
Theodore, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. The 
features common to this treatment are ( 1 ) the 
reiection of metaphysical speculation (cf. above, 
1 .); ( 2 ) the attention paid to the historical portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels; (8) the ethical interest, 
which leads them to assert a true moral develop¬ 
ment in the humanity of Christ; (4) the Aris¬ 
totelian basis of their conception of oAoia., which 
was taken by them to denote a particuliur indi¬ 
vidual being (Hamack, Hitt, of Dogma^ iiL 
p. 46; Bcthone-Baker, Introd. to Early Hut. of 
Dtxrfr. pp. 112, 235). This rendered ft 
difficult for them to conceive of a complete nature 
which was not personal. 

But, while there b a cmeral resemblance in the 
method of treatment exuibited by all these writers, 
there are considerable divergences m their theo- 
logical standpoint. Locian of Antioch, starting 
from the teaming of Paul of Samosata, departed 
from him in affirming (with Grigen) the personal 
and prc-exbtent character of the Logos, who was 
unitm with the man Jesus. The later Antiochene 
school, which begu with Diodorus, was further 
marked off firom Lucian by ita acceptance of the 
full Nirene teaching upon the consobstantiality 
of the Son with the Father (in place of the sa& 
ordinate created Logos of Lucian; cf. above. 1.1. 
In other respects, however, thb later school, 
represented by Diodorus, The^ore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, still retained the 
essential characteristics of the earlier Antiochenes. 
Diodorus and Theodore repreeent the more follp 
developed form of thb teaching. Chrysostom is 
more practical and less scientific, though in hb 
ease, too. the underlying conceptions show the 
influence of hb Antiochene traiiung. Theodoret, 
in hb criticbm of Cyril’s anathemas, exhibits the 
Antiochene standpoint, though later on be ex- 
prv^sed himself more nearly m accord with the 
position of C^yril of Alexandria. 

Ttw Cbilstolairicsl knfusft of the AnUeeheoss wbs Inlitjeoeed 
paitljr bjr their desire to sroid the cnowtiaa ot a coefaetoo ol 
aatorea, sad psrtlr bjr trsdltlaosl osecs derived (rom the tta- 
developed theolofr d •*> esrtter period. It bse, bowerer, been 
tfaoi^t toriMwsB‘AdoptisakS^ biss. Thae(l)the]rooaBboaiy 
mmk ol God ae'dweUioc Ls Cbriet* fjbietstn., Theo^ 
'nModaret, Neetorbw) rsther tbsa ot Ood beeofaliif bash, (t) 
Hmjt apply to tbe buaianitT the terns *«4«, •beer, Tmm 

tenne vrere, boer t vet. derived trom Soriptore (Js P*, fr 9*, 
Jb lU^ ead are ncosdfinsllr fcwuid is Athaneeine (X) They me 
laaemse which eMaie to uaidy a pereoml huaiaa eubieet dia- 
tiaot from the Divim eabject ia Obriet (4 Mfttmot, otOpmiwot 
4«»e* e ASii«, 4 KmBmm, t AeXAtfi. 4 xpfrm. 4 n>eSm; so EoWath., 
Mod.. Tbeod., Seet^m, IboodoreiX Sooa Uacnage, bowerer, 
flnda eoea e imi e l pa ra Pel e la Alhetimlm sad the CappadodaBe 
(■M art. OarraaoeXA* TAoioor, | vL (4)X W 8ms by aide 
with these phriMs. however, thew me Impereoaal exprsedone 
to denote the boaiaa aatare (A itOpiriimr i^ymer, forma 
aervi, . quod ■misiptum eat, aatoia aanuaptaX (5) They 
appr^h B»of« aaariy to the laaguaca ot Athaaaaim sad Cynl 
wbro thry aptak of the PHriae parBoaal eoblect aa *aeanniti>i * 
fam/lavwe. sawiiairi, avaAeafwvwr, Ifnalalh , Diod.. Tbeod,, 
tbeodoratj aiaa (or bninaa aatoreX ae 'bearing' (Ameur, 
Eoatatb., Keel.) man, or,lastly,as*becom in g'maa (Kr^aih.X 
Tbe expnaham,' homo deifer.* ' bomo deom (eram,* qooied 
from EmtatbimV xrib. SMX are probably 

dm to a mimradiBg of the original i d ^eser (for SwS i miX U 
SwI Ae^ ware tbe original, the pb ra ees wooid be pamlM to the 
laagaage qooted above (hSeoear AapvwX 8ca BeUrana-Baker, 
Ckr^lutn Dooifin*, p. traf-X On the etste of ChrMolofieal 
^wcakUon betara the rise ot ApolUaariam. am r tth a na a hw , g>. 
aa KfitUtmm, 

Apart from tbe infiuences of their training, 
the Antiochenee were hugely affwted by the con¬ 
troversy with Apollinarism, which leo them to 
affirm the reality and completeness of tbe human 
nature assumed by ChrisL w emphaaixe espect^y 
His possession of free-will, and to guard against 
any idea of tbe coufttaion of the natures or 


of a tranaformation of tbe human nature into the 
Divine nature. 

Oar chief aooroaa of iaforraaiioe shoot the Chriatology ot 
Olodocm are the tragraaefa of bia work agaimt ApoUlaaria 
(vsbc va4« rwowvawiAtX foond in Ifarim Mrroator (ad. Balam) 
and in Laootlm ot Byaiatioai, c JITaiC sC JrafjrcA. QiL 43X For 
Tbaodora wa bare the bagmmts of bla works, da /aoamatfovw 
and aoofra Apoftiaariaav, ooUaetad trom rarwoa aonrom; tbe 
Acta ot the rUlb Oeaeral Oonacil, the arorks ot FSeoadiu sad 
Laoallus, sad tbs Syriao MSS tranafated Into lotin br Baehaa 
Saa Mlgm, PO Irri.; Swat*. Tbaodora e/ Mom. on (Aa JS^pp. 

SL PmU. roL IL. Appemfix: Saefaan. TIaa ar rt Jtops. /ro^ 
•amta SrneoB. Of ipMlal valm la Tbaodora'a cnnlaailoB of 
faith cQotalnod la the Acta ot the Ooancil of Epbaa m . sad la 
a Latia form ia Marim Mrioator (aea Ilabn, JKWfoMafe dtr 
SfWftMo*, p. aOSLX 

The teaching of Diodorus and Theodore may be 
summarixed aa follows:— 

(1) Against ApoUinaris, Theodore asserted the 
completeness of the manhood of Christ and His 
possession of a reasonable soul as well as human 
flesh (see 'Creed* in Hahn, p. 302f., and Sachan, 
p. 38). Especially important is his insUtenoe on 
the freedom of toe human will in Christ (on his 
conception of freedom, cf. above, | 3 ). As freedom 
cannot, acconling to his view, to ready-made, it 
involves a process of development in the humanity 
(cL the rpoxon), or 'moral advance* of Paul of 
SamoeatajL Further, in accordance with Theodore's 
conceptioo of two stages in the history of created 
intelligent beings (cf. above, 1 3 ), it was neoessaiy 
that Christ shomd aasome humanity in its mutable 
state, subject to bodily weakness and the passions 
of the som. Christ submitted to the aasanlts of 
the Tempter, and underwent the moral struggle 
between tbe higher and lower impulses (Migne, 
PG, Ixvi 720, 902, 005). By this struggle He 
mortified sin in the flesh and tamed its lusts (ih. 
720). Theodore farther admitted a real ignorance 
in Christ, and an advance in human knowledge 
(i 6 . 977,081). Similarly, Diodorus asserts that the 
Godhead did not impart to the manhood of Christ 
all wisdom at tbe moment of birth, but bestowed 
it gradually (Marins Mercator, ed. Baluxe, p. 349). 
Cf. Capfadoclam Theoloot, vL ( 2 ). 

(2) But it is in their conception of tbe relations 
of the human and Divine natures that the teaching 
of Diodorus and Theodore exhituted a tendency 
which finds its extreme expression in Nestorianiam. 
It is here, too, that the traditional ' Adopt^bm' 
of Antiochene teaching appeara Both ^odorus 
and Theodore drew a sharp distinction between 
the human and Dixine elements in Chrirt, and 
thus exposed themselves to the charge of teaching 
tbe exiitenoe of two persons in Christ. Thus 
Diodorus distinguishedf (Leontius, c. Xest. et 
Eutyck. ill. 43) in Christ two sons: one by nature, 
God tbe Word; the other by grace, the man who 
was bom of Mary. God the Word is not to to 
supposed the son of Mary. He may, however, to 
called xaTwxp)?vrixwf, ^800 of David,’‘because of the 
shrine of God the Word which came from David, 
just as He who was of tbe seed of David may to 
<^ed 'Son of God' hy grace, not by nature. 
Similarly, Theodore denies that (Sod was born 
of Mary (Migne, p. 997); thotmh elsewhere he 
aaaerta that Mary may to called both 0tori)cot and 
MptfrorUot ('GM-besring* and ' man-bearing*), 
the latter in a natural sense, the former becaose 
God wss in Him who was bora (Migne, p. 992; 
cL Nestorius in Loots' Natoriana, pp. 167 , 901). 
When it is said that * the Word berame flesh,* this 
most to understood of appearance only, for the 
Word was not changed into flesh (Migne, 981). The 
object of both writers in these statements is jeal¬ 
ously to guard against any idea of a coofndon of 
tto two naturea But, apart from this negative 
aim, both Diodorus and TbuMidore exhibit a pomtive 
teoileocy to regard the human nature as possessed 
of an indeoendent personality. This led them to 
eonceive ot the union of tbe two natures as a iitoral 
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anioD of grace (whcreo Cjril started from the 
conception of One Divi^ Person, who has become 
incarnate, and maintained a hjpoetatio ttri- 
rro^u'] onion). 

The nature of the nnkm is discnssed moat ftilly 
liy Theodore in the tU Inoamatione (Migne, p. 
9t'2f.}. He dUtinguUhea three possible modes of 
the Dirine indwelling. The first is by * essence' 
or *b^g' (e^eia). But in Scriptnre the Dirine 
indwelling is spoken of as a special pririlem of the 
isaints (Lv 26*^ 2 Co 6 **). This exeludes therefore 
an ’essential* indwelling, since the o^ia (or 
* being') of (>od is not dnmmscribed by place. 
A second mode of indwelling is b^ the operation 
or energy (/srpycla) of God. But this is common to 
all created things. Accordingly the onl^ remain* 
ing mode in which the Divine mu welling is possible 
i^y the Divine approval or complacency (cMocia), 
the moral onion W which God dwells in those who 
are pleasing to Him. How then did the union 
of God with the man Christ differ from His union 
with the saints ? The answer u that Ho dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (Migne, p. 076). Christ received 
the whole grace of tile Spirit, whereas in otlmr 
men the participation in the Spirit was partial 
(» 6 . p. 080; of. Diodorus ap. hlarius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 351; Nostorins, I^oofs, p. 206). This 
ijniwelling of Christ began snth His formation in 
the womb of the Virgin, and was a resnlt of the 
Divine foreknowledge of what Christ srould be 
(Migne, pp. 074, 000, 904). At His baptism Christ 
farther received the grace of adoption. As a result 
of His sapernatnral birth. His inseparable union 
with the Word, and His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ exhibited a hatred of evil and an irreprees- 
ible love of good (see below (3»). He was preserved 
by HU nnioo with the Word from the inconstancy 
ol mutable human natnre, and passed from 
to stage of vrirtne with the greatest ease (ifi. 977). 
He thus proved Himself worthy of the union, and 
Iwcamo our example and way, until after the 
Resurrection and Ascension He exhibited the 
union with the Word in its final completeness 

(»*• , 

(3) In its treatment of the unity of Christs 

Person, the teaching of Diodorus and Theodore 
exhibits a lack of precUion and logical complete¬ 
ness. As we have seen, they tended to view the 
two natnres apart, and to conceive of their onion 
as a moral union of grace. Moreover, their idea 
of a complete human nature involved tbe notion of 
a distinct human personalitT (cf. above). * When 
we distinguish the natures,^ says Theodore, *we 
maintain that the nature of God tbe Word is 
perfect, perfect too the person (r^wror)—for it 
IS not possible to speak of a distinct existence 
(fv 4 rraru>) which U impersoual (dwpinrreif )—per¬ 
fect too the nature of the man, axxl the person 
(r^wros) likewise. But when we look to the 
conjunction of the two, then we say that there u 
one person (rpAnmm)’ (M^e, p. 901). The 
nature of the unity thus attau^ is in om p s w s g e 
compared by TheMore to that of marriage^ As 
the Ixird said of tbe man and the woman. ’ They 
are no longer twain, but one flesh* (Mt 10^), so it 
may be said of the union that there are no longer 
two persons (r^ Ar vfv) but one, tbe natures, of 
course, being kept distinct (Migne, p. 081). Else¬ 
where be compares the unity to that of the ratioaal 
and flesh in man (euto. ApoU. ap. Facund. iz. 
4 ). Theodora employs the terms fvwnt (’union*) 
and (’ ooniunction ’) to denote the union of 

the natures. In his interpretation of thb union he 
nses phrases which imply that it eonaisted in the 
harmraious relation of the hnman and Dirine wills 
in Christ (cf. tbe phrase rfrtirei a4rds rf 
Tif ; Migne, p. 980). Theodore, however, 

was conscious that tbe ebaige of teaching two sons 


might be brought against him, and he renudiated 
it. ’ The 8on,^ ho says, ’ is rightly confessed to 
be one, since the distinction ought of necessity to 
remain, and the unity of person (vp4#wras) ought 
to be guarded without interruption* (Migne, p. OM; 
see the ’ Creed ’ in Hahn, op. ei/. p. 303; cf. Nes- 
torius, Loofs, p. 330 f.). Similarly Diodorns refutes 
the charge of teaching two sons by saying that be 
neither ^rms that there are two sons of David, 
nor that there are two sons of <3od according to 
Bubatanee, but tliat the Word of God dwelt in Him 
who came from the seed of David (Marins Mercator, 
od. Baluze, p. 350). 

For s fuller dlMasaon of tbe qoesUoa. see Doracr, /Vtms ^ 
ChriM, IL L «7t Theodore hee polnU of oootaot erilb tbe 
mvetlosl tbeolocx when be e tnTjt e eier e love se tbe princi^ 
erhkh brim tbe bunaalty of ChrUt into hermoay with tbe 
Word. 'The tboosbt sod voBlioo ot tbe Diaa Jeaie ererOa 
poiat of ooelenlJ, tbe tboaght sad TolUiaa ol tbe Loros.’ "the 
/eret in which tbe mlad ol Jeeua sctaslly expreeeed ItacU wee 
determined bv tbe Logoe; tboogh, in oonsoosaoe with Ua 
tbeory ot freeooni, be repreeentod tut determine ti o n as s mere 
tnBnenoe ol tbe Logoe* (Domer. LaX 

(4) Both Diodorus and Theodore assert the 
nnique character and privileges of the sonship 
acquired by the man Christ. They bo^ ,ftpply 
the words spoken at the baptism. ’This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,' to 
Christ and not to the Word (Marius Mercator, 
p. 350 j Theodore, in 3/1 3"; dtlncam., Migne, p. 
080). Tbe title Son is applied both to Gm the 
Word and to the natnre assumed by Him, hy reason 
of its onion with Him (Theodore, tU Ineam. ap. 
Facond. ix. 3; cf. Nestorius, Loofs, p. 336). .4s a 
resnlt of the union with tbe Word and His adop¬ 
tion an Son, the man Christ shares in the worship 
which is offered to the Word. ’ We worship,* sa^s 
Diodorus, * tbe purple for the sake of Him who is 
clothed in it, and the temple because of Him who 
dwells in it; the form of the servant becanse of 
the form of God; tbe lamb becanse of tlm high 
priest; Him who was assnmed, becanse of Him who 
assumed Him; Him who was formed of tbe Virgin, 
because of the Maker of alL Confeening this, offer 
one worship* (Marins Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 351; 
cf. Theodore, in Cot de Incam,, Migne, pp. 

091 f., 998; Nesioritu, Loofs, p. 262). 

This teacliing of Diodorus and Theodore, which 
apparently escaped censnre daring their lifetime, 
attained public notoriety through Nestorius, the 
patriarch of (Tonstantinople. Nestorius merely 
popolarired the tesM^hing of hb master, Theodore, 
without exhibiting the same fundamental depth of 
treatment. Tlie real parent of Nestorianbni as a 
system of CHuistology b Theodore. See, further, 
art. Nestoriasism. 

Tbs ChftstologT ot tbrM otbsr rsp r iw nt s ttv at tbs scboal 
ot AfiUocb culls lor ooUcs here. 

ITiMtAtAiiu AnttocA Is sa Importsnt link bstwsea tbs ssriisr 
sad IsUr itagM ol tbs sebooL lUi works sxhibit mnao ot lbs 
obarsctwlitlc Aatioebses fsatuies. IIs sscribaatoCaittststros 
drrslofMaent, and spsaks ol tbo bumsa luUars as tbs 
Isimiis ot lbs Mty. Tbs nvios natars is d i sso ciit s d Irocs tte 
sXBsrisncss ol tbsauman oaturs. It was tbs lattsr aloas edilqh 


nator^ 


was aaoiatsd and glorllisd. Hs lortbsr tiap ti ss that ChiM 
aoQuIrsd tbs Dirlae gtfU sad graesa gradually. Hsaos nwasr 

(Nr«sa CbrCK. U D. tSO) says that wltb hha, as with lbs 

Aatiodisass. ' tbs ddly sad buawalty rnnafai stpsrato mm 
dkiU^ sS do sot coestltuU a Urlag unity.' Yd ksd a Wiw 
alBniw tbs rt'W"— ot tbs onloa bstwsen tbs bniaanlty of 
Christ and tbs Logos (MIgBs, ivUL p. 

CbrysstOM apf^s!^ CbrbSdoglcd 

anetkal raOwr Ibaa Irora Ux 

ST hMaanl^rus szhiMti tbs cbsracIsrMo 

??f!IS!ll^^i,wi^2i«bsMSrts that Cbrist did all tbsl 11s did 

uMasrn or Idul ol huajaa Tirtns. tettbsidesel 
ThM^^ntot^Bwa sssars wsa gradually mooldsd by tbs 
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LainM>e»olth>WoiTlfltt(WiioptoO 0 lBhl<Uf*»liy. Ctoynatom 
tarthar ihcnn rigoa of Aatfocoroa tofloenoa la deallag with Um 
nnioaotthatwoBatoraa. HarepadUteaUMkUaUwathalnoaru- 
tloB liiToIrcd any diaanof ijaca ia Um Mty, or that tha Loirao 
dtaeraded lata Um 6a«i at ChrlaL Ha latarprata tha hnaillk- 
Uoa of Chrlat ^ aa a hwmfflatioD of aaiad. Again, ha 
(tiaUagoiabca, ahar tha maanar of tha ABtiochcaaa, ^ ex]^- 
aacaa of tha buaiaaltjr from Ihoaa of tha Godhaad, and. Dka 
Knatathkua, ha dadaraa that It waa tha homaaltT. aad not tha 
Godhaad, which waa aaointad and axaliad. Laatlr, ha apaaka 
of tha htunaaitjr aa tha tainpla of Um Word. On tha otbar 
hand, ha aaaarta tha naitr of tha two natoraa, aad axplaina tha 
paaaagaa which aaggaat (Ariat'a dapaadaooa oa tha nthar aa 
thalaaguy ofaooga un odatioo(avyaBrfAaa«tl But ha aowhara 
olaaiijr drftnaa tha charmctar of tha obmo at tha two aatona, 
aad nrach of tha languaga qootad ahora aoggraU a BMrcIv 
athica) onioa aad a dyttamioM ralaUooahip rather than a fob 
paraoaal ualoa. Chowatoia’a C9tfiatok>g]r. la tect, axhiblu aa 
nnderelofwd chaiacCar. Ha la ooateat to pot aida by aida the 
alBraatloa of the two natoraa and tha aawrtloB of thair nnhm- 
Thoogh ha aharaa to aoma cxtaot tha Antlochaoc point of rtaw, 
the oMfo foUy daeclopad ooodoaiaaa of tha ncbooi ware, la hia 
onae, bald in chock by bla own mctica] beat aad the Infloaooa 
npon Um of other forma of Chorcfa teaching. 8aa, furthar, 
Fofwtar, OrpaotfOMaj ia aeiarwi I'erAditaiM awr aafiodtaw' 
iacAen B€At$U, p. 101 IT. 

Tkaadorrt oocopiea a madiaUng poUUon la tha Chriato- 
tofioal ooatroramM of Ua time. On tha appaaranoa of OfriTa 
anathamaa agalnat Naatorloa, ha pobliahad a rafotaUoa la 
which ha charged Cyril with ApoOmariam. (Tha ApreAanrio 
dnotkanaatuoMnaa la arlnCad in Soholnt'a adiUoa of Thao- 
dorat. T. a. ig., and la Itigna, Ixzri p m LX la Ihia work 
ha ezhiuta tha aa m a teodancy to aooaotaata tha diaUne* 
tto of the two aaturea which oharwctcrlaea Theodora and 
Diodoma, aad tha aama InabUltr to ooooalra of a compiate 
nature which ia not prraonaL Ha daniaa that God the Word 
waa natoralhr fddrw) ooBoahred of tha Vligfa, aad prrfan to any 
th^ * Ha CBMiiooad for Hhaaalf a tampirIn tha Vugln'a womb, 
aad waa arith (awr^) that which area formed ana begotten.^ 
ikaiilarlT, be m a lntaln a that tha waekaaaaaa of Um hnmanity 
cannot m attributed to God Um Word. Inatiy, It waa not »*«* 
Chrlat (i.a. tha Word! who suSarad, bot the aennned br 
Ood. Ha malntUna. bowwrar, UMt Uie'form of thTa^t^ 
Bo^ beooofaaaad to be Ood on aoooaat of the ‘form of Ood* 
united to It. Tha Formuia of Concord (t.B. mx ^y vhleh the 
dlffarcimee of Cyril aad tha An ttocha n e e were reooociled, la 
the erock of Tbaodorat, aad rapreaanta a rwaprwola- 
aamf hataraanthatwopolaUofrlew. la place of Cyrll’a phraaa 
*ooe faxmmaU nature of Ood tha Word* gJaM re^ «tee 
A*»e* ae^ e uafeaX It apaaka of the ti n ooo fn aed union of two 
natira (lea d J eia r frwrit AavygereeX At tha aama Uma U 


Adisits tM term Areriaer, while oarrfully azplalnlng It (Hahn 
BiU. d ar ^rmieif t, p tl 5 X la Um grunirtraOMafTii.. Wnri 
Inzhi. p. ItALX wriUm in a.». 447, ha atatea tha a 

eMMMmientw idioaMUwM U a way whioh la quJU U accord 
*’* 5 J*“ ot Um Church. Tbeo|^ w« may do 4 

attrfbuU to ooa aature what baloogi to Um other, m mar 
attributa to the Ooa Paraoo what la proper to either of Um 

nature TbaodcntnowberagoaaaofaraalhaodorainafBrmiac 

that tha unioo of Um natoraa waa a moral unioa fear* 
Ha m^taia atb^ to Chriit thara waa orS^tSadP^ 
(^*p4aw^ Aieaiae^X Umogh ha doaa net anywhere ackaow. 

la ^oyhy port Mhfeei eTanr). or employ Cyiiraph^eeawvc 

^ Mwra^ChypaCatie nciim'l nnaQy, at Oouaell of 
ChMO®4oii, Ttwodorat ihkW mi ovtoodox oociloHdoo. 

Thaodoret m al ntoln ad that CSulK aawnnad mnubla (retwrO 
hum a n Mtur^ which waa sublact to human paaeiotM, though 
It?? •*?•*?“***. **** ipypUtioTM 

to w 

Migna, ixxxlr. flB; Hcrrat: Fai. «, UigiM, 
t^ aekaowladgtd a true bnaaan bproranoa to Chrlat, and im 
1“ the iodwenitM Godhead rerwUed 

jk Bo, too, in the itepr. AnofAem. (lOX ha maintatna »K»t 
atoned perfection by aSorta of rlrtua. and laaml 
®^*?*****J7“I"»**««. 'though before Bla axpaflenoa Ha waa 
i***® f**danMDto wa aaa tha tm Antiochene 
apirtL th ough Tbaodorat la far ramorad from the more axtrama 
eonUotoona of Theodore. For a fullar dtaonaaion of Tbaodore'a 
^52^251 Xf cyrwnaie Doatrinu 

CJbwilciMioa; J. Mahf to JUrwe iTAiiraire aoeffaiaafimM, rU. 

‘Lae anathfmaUamaa da SaintCyrilla (TAinaadrle 
at laa drbqaea oriantaoz da patriarUrat (TAntiacha.* 


The Chmtology of the Antiochene* was the 
ontMine ol their tntining, and Pftrtly of 

their opposiUon to AtwIlinAiism. liie f^torical 
stodjr of Scripture, and the high conception enter* 
tained by them (esp. Theodore) of the di^tr and 
destiny of homan natare, led them to emp^ize 
to tbe fnllest extent the homanity of the Lord. 
Their ideas of free-will and the moral derelopment 
of impelled them to oppose any teaching which 

impaired the reality of our Lord's human experi- 
^ces, or tended (like ApoUinarism) toward a 
view of Hia humanity. The Alexandrian 
school, on the other hand, started horn the Divine 


aspect of Christ’s Perwon. It was tbe truth that 
God Himself was revealed in Christ which from 
the days of Athanasius had been emphasixed in 
Alexandrian tea chi n g . Hence Cyril of Alexandria 
was led to li^ stress upon the unity of the Word 
Incarnate. Tne humanity of Christ does not be¬ 
long to Himself. It ia not the humanity of an 
individual and independent man, but of God the 
Word. The human element was subordinated to 
the Divine. The Word has taken human nature 
into the unity of His Divine Person, which remains 
one and the same after as well as before the Incar¬ 
nation. The Antiochenes had not clearly faced 
the problem as it presented itself to CyrU. They 
had affirmed the integrity of the two natures, and 
they had asserted their ineflable nnkm. But the 
nature of this union and the exact relations of 
the two natures had not been considered by 
them. Heuce arise the apparently inconsistent 
statements of Theodore Uiat the hnmanity is 
personal (rp6ntraa), yet Christ is one Person 
(wpiowror). 

Much of the misunderstanding between Cyril 
and the Antiochenes arose out of the undeveloped 
stage of doctrine at the time, aad the absence of any 
clear definitions of the words wp6fwr» ('person), 
inrirrwt (‘ hypostasis’), and ^it (' nature^. Nor 
had the union of the iiatares> been clearly defined. 
The terms ‘mixture,’ ‘blending,’ ‘onion,’ ‘con¬ 
nexion’ spostf, liswit, rvtd^ia) had been 

used indifferently by earlier writers to denote this 
union (see art, Cappaoociax Thbolooy, | vL 
(3)). The Antiochenes, from traditional habit, 
attributed to each of the natures that which be¬ 
fitted it, when regarded as independent. Cyril, 
on the other hand, referred everythin to the per¬ 
sonal subject, who is the Won!. \Voen brought 
face to face, teth seboob of thought admitted the 
unity of Person, and both assert the integrity 
and distinction of the two natures. The difference 
between them wras exaggerated by muunderstand- 
ing and controversy. Ine ungmurded language of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius was, donbUesi, 
largely responsihle for this, but the Formula of 
Concord agreed npon by C^l and the Antiochenes 
exhibits the fundamentaT agreement of the two 
Cbmtologiea. The Antiochenes accepted and ex¬ 
plained too word ffeariKot, the unity of the two 
natures^ was affirmed, and Cyril’s muundetstood 
expreasioDS, twttni, hnM%x koB' jwiarsgir, 

ToO $taS Xiyav scsapcw/i/nf (‘natural union,’ 
’Mrsonal union,'' one incarnate nature of God the 
Word’), were dropped. See, further, Mah6 in 
Jietma fThUtoirt emitiattiqw, referred to above; 
for Nestorius see Loofs, Attioriana (1905), and 
Bethune-Baker, JTASt vUL p. Il9f. 

While Cyril affirmed a truth of vital import¬ 
ance to Catholic theology,—the truth that He who 
assumed human nature waa perBonally God, and 
took humjw tmtnre into vital unioo with Himself, 
—we are justified in maintaining the importance 
of the stand made ly the Antiowenes in defence 
of the reality and completeness of Christ’s human 
experiences. It was a valoaUe protest against 
^ almost dooetic tendency whiett had aueady 
appeared in ApoUinarism, which was btent in 
Alexandrian theology (even in Athanasius), and 
r«*BpJP«ared in Monopbysitism. If the 
Church was finaUy enabled to overcome the latter, 
it waa largely doe to what it had learnt from the 
teaching of toe Antiochenea. 

7* Thc_ Work of Christ—Theodore alone among 
the Antiochene Fathers developed a distinctive 
ranoeption of the work of Christ Hb views upon 
hun^ oiitQrQ gjjj central 

rignificanoe of Christ’s work not so much in Hb 
1^^ as in Hb Resurrection. The purpose of 
the Incamatioo was the perfection (rrXebtftt) rather 
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thui the rectitution of hanuuiity. Christ U the 
new erentioD, who exhibits God*s nlsn in its final 
coropletene—. In Him there is set lorth that ima^ 
of God which tnsn was meant to attain, bat which 
he failed to attain. The work of Chnst wu not 
only to restore the broken order of the nnirerse 
ana exhibit man in his true place at the head of 
creation, bai to inangurate tnat new stam (sari- 
rwtt; cf. above, | y) in the life of n^, m which 
he sb<mld be free intn the mutability and mor* 
tality of hia present state. As a re^t of His 
stn^gle and victory, accomplished by the exercise 
of Hu free-will and throng the iwion with the 
Word, Christ overcame the mutability of human 
nature, which was crucified with Him and rose 
with Him (t» Xom. O'). The deliver^oe which 
He has won for men is already potentially theirs, 
though it is only in the future that it fully takes 
effect. 

The omissions in this presentation are rignifi- 
cant. The conceptions of guilt and responsibiiity, 
and the idea of Cnrist's death as an atonement, are 
absent. iWth is but a necessary stage, through 
which Christ passes to the Resurrection and m- 
angurates the higher and final stage of mim's 
development. Tm# necessity of the Incarnation 
is not based upon the Fall, out upon the general 
conception of the Divine purpose for man, which 
required that he should be delivered from his 
present state of mortality. There are points of 
contact in this teaching with the tcMhing of Iren- 
sens, Athanasii^ and the Cappadocians, especiirily 
in ^e emphasis laid upon death and mortality. 
But we miss in Theodore the strong interest in the 
redemptive side of Christ’s work which character- 
ixss Atnanasias, and the deeper teaching upon death 
which be and other Fathers exhibit. Again, Theo¬ 
dore's emphasis on man’s free-srill led him to assert, 
as Dorner says (Person of Ckriti, n. i. 51), not so 
mnch * the thorongh reality of the incarnation of 
God,’ as * the reality of the freedom of the humsm 
aspect of Christ's Person.’ The purpose of Christ’s 
work was to exhibit the development of human 
nature in its completeness. Ana in thb develop¬ 
ment the thought of the forgivenen of sins and 
tl^ work of grace is subordinate to that of the 
need of moral effort. See, farther, Domer, l.c ,; 
cf. above, 1 5 , and below, 18. 

ChfTMMton sod Tbsodorst srs mtaeh nesm to Uw K«aml 
tnditioa o( ths Church la Uulr tsscUng vpoo Christ's work. 
Th# ooootptioa Christ ss ths • Int-frults* (swuxv) ot hninan 
Bsturs, whlchlscoBSsc r mtsdtBHto.wissansstsdtothsaii.sito 
Thsodors.bythslrsxsfssIsolScriptatrs. It wis aotjpocalimr 

to ths Aatiochcass. Mors chmrsctsristlc ol Antlochsos M s ch l n c 
Is Chrjsoston's plcturs ot Christ ms Uw or%taml pmUsm or idsml 
of booMB rirtot, to rzhihit which wms ths purvossol Qls hoBuui 
ito mod •xporisocos (to Jmh. k»m. M). In thoir oooosptloa of 
ths Atoosnwnt. Ghrjrsostoat mod Ihsodoni sebo mtaeh of thm 
enmot tsBchlor of thsir ttos (ms. tbs doosptloa of flmUn, 
Chrto's oootest with him mod orcrihrow of his domlnios orrr 
mmokladA hot Uwr •xhibft ooUuiic Charmetcristio of Uw 
Antlochsos sUodpouit. Tbs smiiw Is trtM of tbs idem toand 
in Thsodorst (ds iVstidmfto, Or. x., Migns. IxxxUL pp. 759, 
75A thmt Ghrto pmid tbs debt mod stadorsd Uw chmsustaasnt 
mod psomltr das to as for our sfasL ChrTsaotom, thoagb be 
ruiplissti ths toportmaos of ths Rsso r rsctloB. docs oot, Bko 
Tbsodort, Bwkt It tbs osotral point of C!brlst*s work. 

8 . The work of Salvation.—< 1 ) The task of re¬ 
conciling man’s free-will with G^’s predesUnation 
was attempted by both Theodore ana Chrynostew. 
Both reject the idea of an absolute predeatination 
in favour of a conditional predestination. God's 
purpose, say* Theodore, is dependent on man’s 
tree-will (in Bom. 8 *| cf. Chrys. in Joh. kom. 46). 
Both, too, regard (]h)d’B eternal election of men as 
detennin^ by His foreknowledge of what they 
woold be (Chrys. in Matt. Aom. <0; Theodore, m 
Bom. 9“' “; eo, too, Theodoret, ia Bom. 8 ** 9“). 
On Uieir interpretation of Ro 9, see Chase, CAry- 
Mwioin. p. 165 {.; Sanday - Headlam, Bomatu, p. 
270. 

( 2 ) In dealing with man’s appropriation of salva¬ 


tion, the Antiochene*, owing to their views upon 
human nature, fail to do iustioe to St. Paul’s con¬ 
ception of justification by faith. ’Thoogh Theodora 
denies that man can be jnstified by works, yet the 
initiative of the Indivldnal occunies eo prominent a 
place in bis conception that faith enters into it 
only as a secondsjry idea (*it Cor, 11**). Moreover, 
the faith of which he •p^ks is different in char¬ 
acter from that of St. rani, being directed rather 
to the future resurrection life, which man shares at 
prerent, through his incorporation in Christ, only 
in anticipation (in Gcd. 2“' *). Chrysoctora’s treat¬ 
ment is practic^. In Mme passages he empbaaixes 
tJto act of will by which man turns from evil and 
inclines to good, and in others he maintains the 
importance of faith, and attribntes all to gntoe. 
Bat the two ideas are not clearly bronght into 
relation with one another (see FOister, Chrysoo- 
tomut, p. 152 f.). 

(3) From what has been said above, it will sppw 
that the Antiochene attitude towards the question 
of the rdations of grace and free-will resembled 
t^t of the Serai-l^agiaDs (on the relations of 
Theodore and Julian of Eclazmm, cf. above, 9 £)• 
In the teaching of both Theodore and Chrysoetom 
the initiative ues with the individual will, though 
both affirm the necessity of grace (Chrys. in Joh. 
horn. 17, in Bom. horn. 16. 19: Theodore, in Marc. 
4*'*, in 2 Cor. 1 1 **, in Heb. 4^ •). 

9 . The Sacraments.—Tliera is no formal treat¬ 
ment of the Sacraments in the Antiochene Fathers. 
They accept the traditional Church teaching and 
practice, and assign a real valne to the Sacraments 
u the foriherance of the spiritual life (Theodore, 
in Cor. 11**, in 1 Tim. y). In Baptism, aroord^g 
to Theodore, man receives the gift of anion with 
Christ through the Spirit and the pledge of the 
immortality which he it destined to share nereafter 
with Christ (in Evh, I®* ■). 

In speaking of the Eucharist, Theodore and 
Cbrystodom use the current language of their time. 
Thus Theodore, in commenting on Mt 26®, speaks 
of the words of institution in terms which recall 
the language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and says that 
Christ teaches us that we are not to reg^ the 
nature of that which lies before ns, bat to considCT 
that, by the thanksgiving pronounc^ over it, it is 
changed into flesh and bloo^ In his comment on 
1 Co 10*, however, be speaks of the change as 
spiritniJ. Chryso^m uses the emotional and 
rnetorical language of popular devotion, and goes 
mu^ further in asserting a conversion of the 
elements (see Batiffol, EtvMM ffkittoirt ei dt thio- 
logio potitive, 2 i^me airie, p. 268 f.). But the two 
most characteristic contributions to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist from the Antiochene standpoint are 
to be found in the writings of Nestorins and Tbeo- 
doret Both writers approach the subject in con¬ 
nexion with Uie Christological disputes. In reply 
to Cyril of Alexandria, who bad i^rmed Uiat the 
flesh of Christ given in the Encharist u ’life- 
giving’ (fwro«4r) by virtoe of its union with the 
Word, Nestorins maintains that this view tends to 
an Apollinarian confusion of the two natures- He 
appeals to the language of St. John ( 6 **) and St. 
Paul (1 Co 11®*'), and urges that it is the ’flesb,^ 
and not the Godhead, which is spoken of as ’eaten. 
Christ said, ’This U my body.’ not u my 

Godhead.’ St Paul speaks of that which u 
as * bread,’ and, adda Nestorins. it is breM w 
which the body is the antitype.* The ^c^rist 
is the ’memorial’ of the death of the Lord, of 
the Son of Man (not the Word). ^ J? 

Loofs, Nestoriana, pP. 227-30, 355-7, a^ m 
c. Nut. iv. 3-6. These sUteroente led Cyril to 
aooase Nestorins of denying the virtue of the 
Sacrament and of confining it merely to toe com- 
memorati<m of the death of a man (c. A ui. it. 6). 
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Bat probably the real diffbieiiee between Cyril and 
Nestorioa as to the natore and efficacy of the 
Sacrament was less than Cyril allowa^^d was dne 
rather to the diflerenee in their Qiristolc^cal 
statements. There is a fine reooraition of the 
religions raloe of the Eacharist in Nestorios’ ser¬ 
mon on Heb. 3’ (Loofs, Nettcriana, p. 341 f.). 

More important is the contribntion of TheMoret. 
In the ErmisttM {Dinl. L p. 56, Migne; Dial. u. 
p. 165f., ib.), where 1 m is arguing with a Mono- 
physite opponent, he introdnoes an analogy from 
the Enchaiiet to show that the two natnres in 
Christ are not to be confused. From the cnrrent 
appellation of the elements as ' types ’ or ' symbols' 
of the body of Christ, the orthodox disputant main¬ 
tains that Christ still poe n ese es a real body. The 
Mononhysite opponent rejoins hy a counter-asser¬ 
tion that just as the elements after the invocation 
undergo a cha^e, so the Lord’s body after the 
onion with the iMvinity is changed into the Divine 
rabstanoe. This the orthodox speaker denies. 
' Even after the consecration the mystic symbols 
are not deprived of their own nature; th^ remain 
in their former substance, figure, and form; they 
are risible and tangible as they were before. But 
they are regarded as what they have become, and 
believed so to be, and are worshipped as what they 
are believed to^ be.* And anin he says {Diai. i. 
p. 56) that Christ ' honoured the visible symbols 
hr the appellation of body and Mood, not because 
He had cmuiged their nature, but because He had 
added grace to their nature.* In thu presentation 
(which resembles that of Pope Gelasins in the de 
Dwibua^ NatttrU) Theodoret exhibits a view of the 
Eucharist which _ has been called * Dyophysite * 
(Batilfol), and which, while pres er v i ng the reality 
of the outward and inward parts of tlu Sacrament, 
guards against those theoritt of a conversion of the 
elements which, from the 4th cent, onwards, gained 

S ound in the Eastern Church. The change, accord- 
g to Theodoret, U in the region of grace (rari 
xVf), not in the natural sphere. See, further, art. 
Eucuakist. 

xo. Eschatology.—^The Antiochene conception of 
man’s history an<l of the work of Christ culmin¬ 
ates, as we have seen, in the hope of immortality. 
Hence the Antiocbenes were profoundly interested 
in eMh^olocy. From Eph 1* llieodore drew the 
otmclusion that all men and all rational creatures 
will finalW look to Christ and attain perfect har- 
roooTj The eschatological teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore la one of the few points of agreement 
between them and Origen (see also Cappadociam 
Thkolooy, 8 X. (3)). Both Diodorus and Theodore 
express, like Origjm, the hope that, thoc^ the 
wicked i^ll suflcr jmit punishment for their sins, 
this punishment wfll not be everlasting. IModorus 
protests a)wnst the idea that the punishment 
of the wicked will be unending, on the ground 
that it would render useless the immortality pre- 
par^ for them. God rewards the good teyond 
their deserts. 8o, too, the extent of His mercy 
exceeds the debt of punishment which the wicked 
have to pay (Assemani, Bibl. Oritni. m. L p. 
323 f.}. Similarly, Theodore asks what would m 
the benefit of the resurrection to the wicked, if 
their punishment were unending (Marins Mercator, 
ed. Baloze, p. 346). When the wicked have been 
led through puni^ment to see the evil of sin and 
to fear God, they will at la^h enjty His bounty. 
Such texts as Mt 5* and Lk 12"* • inspire him 
with the hope that the full debt of punishment 
may be paiti, and the wicked finally delivered 
(Aammani, Le.). 

III. Latbr bistort of tbe scbool or Asti~ 
—The condemnation of Nestorianism by the 
Church in a.d. 431 was fatal to the development of 
the school of Antioch and to the reputation erf its 


great representatives. Marins Mercator about 431 
maintained that Theodore was the real author of 
Pelagianism, and later on called attention to the 
Xestorian tendency of his teaching. The use 
made by the Kestorians of Theodore’s writings 
further mcreased this animosity. Rabbulas, bishop 
of Edeesa, and later on C 3 rril of Alexandria, con¬ 
demned the teaching of the great Antiochene and 
of bis predecessor Diodorus. In the 6 th cent., 
amid the Monophysite controversy, the Emperor 
Justinian issueci tM edict of the Three Chapters 
(544), in which the writings of Theodore, the treat¬ 
ises of Theodoret against € 3 ^, and the letter of 
Ibas to Maris were condemned; and thin condemna¬ 
tion was repeated by the Fifth General Council in 
653, which by an irony of fate also condemned the 
works of Ongen, the mreeentative of the rival 
schotrf of Alexandria. The same Conncil likewise 
condemned Theodore’s methods of Biblical inter¬ 
pretation. Bat, while the proecription of Nestori- 
anism was fatal to the school of Antioch and led 
to its declin^ its teaching was carried on nnder 
Ne^rian innncnce in the schools of Edessa and 
Nisibia Ibas, the head of the school of Edessa 
(t457^, tranalated the works of IModoms and Theo¬ 
dore into Syriac, and when finally the school at 
Inessa was broken np in 489 throngb Urn proscrip¬ 
tion of Nestorianism by the Emperor Zeno, the 
refngeea fonnd a home in the scnool of Nisibts, 
whi^ was fonnded 1 ^ Barsamas. Here the 
Biblical studies to which the Antiocbenes 

S iven so great an impetos were renewed, Tbeo- 
ore’s memory was held in the highest reverence, 
and be came to be r^arded as ’the Interpreter’ 
par txttilentt among East Syrian Christiana. In 
these schools the stndy of Aristotle, also inherited 
from the school of Antioch, was carried on and 
transmitted by the East Syrian Cbnrch in later 
times to the Mahammadans, by whom it was 
brooght back to Europe in the days of MnsUm 
oivilixation. Lastly, these East Synan Christians 
became a centre for a wide fielu of mistdouary 
activity in the far East, extending as far as ituti^ 
and China. 

In the Greek Empire, though the fame of Dio¬ 
dorus and Theodore became otaenred throng the 
controversies which gathered around theur me¬ 
mories, the exegesis of the Antiocbenes oontinaed 
to exercise a wide influence throngb the works of 
Chrysostom, whose orthodoxy was not expo^ to 
the attacks which had been levelled against other 
members of the schooL Isidore, Kilns, and Victor 
of Antioch took Chrysostom as their guide in the 
commentaries which they wrote, while a long line 
of Greek catenista and commentators from the 6 th 
to the 11 th cent, show the greatneas of their debt 
to ^e Antiochene expositors. Even in the West 
their influenoe was not tmrecogxiLBed. Jerome had 
points of contact with the s^ool and was influ¬ 
ence by tU exegesis (Kihn, ZHs Bedeutung der 
antvxk. ScEuUt pp. 69, 194; Henmrbther, DU 
anttocA, SchuUy p. 66 ). Cassian, a <&ctple of John 
Chrysostom, carried on the teaching of ^ master 
in the Church of Southern Gaol. The controversies 
®hout the Three Chapters aroused interest in the 
writings of Theodore, and it is probably to this 
period that we owe the Latin trarudation of some 
at least of Theodore’s commentaries on St. Paul, 
which, passing into cnrrency nnder the name of 
St. Amproee, secorod a place In the works of the 
later Western compilers (Swete, Thtodort of Mop*, 
w the Minor Epp, of St. Pant, L pp. xlv., Iviii.). 
Two other famous works produced in the Wert 
MOW the influence of Theodore’s teaching. The 
first is the Itutitnta rtgularia «rf Junilias Airicanus 
(c. 660), an introdnetion to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures, which, M the author tells us, was derived 
from Paul of NUiltts, and which reproduces all the 
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aBsential features of Theodore’s princijdes of Bih> 
lical interpretatioa as well as of hts doctrinal 
teaching. This work of Jonilins, whom later ages 
transformed into a t^hop, was widely popular in 
the West. The dt Inttitutvm* diviwvrum liter- 
nrwiN of Casriodoms a few years later shows a 
similar connexion with the East Syrian schools, 
and exhibits the influence of methods and prin* 
ciples which had been derired from the Antioch* 
enes (Kihn, Theodor e. Mope. *nd Juniliue A/ri- 
eanua, pp. 210 f.. 216 f.). 

Nor was the West wholly uninfluenced by the 
doctrinal teaching of the Antiochenes. As has 
been already indicated (see IT. 5 ), Theodore was 
brought into contact in his later years with sereral 
of t^ Pelagian leaders. Julian of Eclanum, one 
of the most prominent of these, was an admirer of 
Theodore’s writings, while another, the deacon 
Anianus, has been claimed as the translator of 
some of Chrysostom’s homilies, his object being to 
uphold, by appealing to Chrysostom, the cause of 
man’s free-will (Swete, op. eit. toL t p. liif.). The 
Christological teaching of Leporius, a monk in 
the monaste^ of Marseilles, who is spoken of by 
Cassian as a Pelagian, shows clear points of contact 
with that of Theodore. In Nortn Africa, during 
the 6 th cent., amid the controrersy upon the Three 
Chapters, the works of Theodore found many de¬ 
fenders, and the language of Facundcsof Hermiane 
has been thought to suggMt that they had alreadv 
l>eeo translate into Latin. Finally, the Spanisn 
Adoptianists exhibit a close resemolanoe in their 
Christology to Theodore, and Neander has sug¬ 
gested timt Felix of Urgel was indebted to the 
writings of Theodore, possibly through a Latin 
translation made in Africa (Swete, op. eit. rol. L 
p. Irf.: Neander, Ck. Jfiet. v. 219; Uamaok, Hist, 
of Dogma, r. 284 f.). 

IV. OesbraL summary. —^The permanent ser¬ 
vice of the Antiochene school lies in its eflbrt to 
oorrect a one-sided view of the factors and methods 
of revelation. To the emotional, mystical religion, 
which tended to lose the human element in the 
Divine, whether in inspiration, or the Person of 
Christ, or the relations of grace and free-will, it 
opposed conceptions which endeavoured to do 
iustice to the dignity and worth of human nature. 
While the Alexandrian theology started from the 
Divine side, and deduced all its conclusions from 
that as its source, the Antiochenes followed the 
inductive and rationalistic method, which consisted 
in a careful examination of the facts of human 
nature and experience. The philosophical basis of 
the one was Platonist, while that of the other was 
Aristotelian. In Christolofnr the school of Antioch 
centred attention upon the nistorical Christ; in its 
doctrine of inspiration it affirmed the immediate 
and ^torical reference of Scripture; in anthropo¬ 
logy it insisted upon the reality of human freedom. 
It regarded the purpoee of the Incarnation as the 
aooomplishment of man’s destiny rather than as 
the deliverance of him from the conseqnences of 
sin. The stru^Ie and conflict provoked by the 
commandment became a means 01 educating man 
to realise his freedom of choice and his weakness, 
and so of raising him out of the stage of subjection 
to the passions and mortality into the higher life 
of immortality and smlessness which has been won 
for him by Christ. The two standpoints, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene, represent com- 
plemcnta^ aspects of Christian theologr. If the 
Alexandrian and mystical standpoint has found 
fuller exmression in the later thought and teach¬ 
ing of Christendom, the problems of modem 
thought, and the evolutioiuurY view of the Uni¬ 
verse, have once more called attention to the 
{mint of view which underlies the teaching of the 
Antiochenes. 
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H. Kihn, DU Btdivtumt itr emtiotk. SekvU sV tern sswmC, 
OttU UdSBtfi P, Heraenrtfther, DU sn rt s e S. SeAmU mil mis 

Hsraack,srt.' AattodMa- 
ischa Sohuls* la PRE», tqL L (IIMX sad UuUrr ef Dogma, 
Kas. U. Mta. lU. and It. 
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Hsrnack, MUC ef Doama, troL UL, and art. ia PRB* ; oa Uw 
dtopotstioo bstssso Paul sad XiUchioa sm Bardsohssrsr. 
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efarooios saa Bsrdsnhewer, PotfeArooUu Briidtr TAtedan a. 
Moot, md BUcAt^ a. AasiMa (1879); on Thaodorat aaa arth 
ia jKB aad PRB*. voL xis. (1007); alao N. Gintiokoaraki. 
Dor ttHgt TAoodorot, BUtAof son Cferitu, wOi Labto and mime 
SeAriftMtOerUeAt TAAtigktUna BoauanXt vals (Msaooar, 1800X 
(S) Taa BJKttMAts or tmm Ajrrjocsjum: Kiha, Usrxto- 
rothir (oop. titt.); Kiha, TAooAor a. Jr«^ (oitad abora); 
G. C H. toe Wstsr, da TAoodoro AotUeAotm mii PtopAtl. 
min. iaUrprtU (ISSri; SiaiFart, TAtodor. Mopt, V.T. mfbrU 
iaUrprtUtmdi aladas (16S7); F. A. Spaebt, Dor oot^ Stand- 

S intt dot T hoo de r a. Mc^ aad Thoodortt (1871); hsadsv. in 
xpM»Cer,lalsarlaa, rola.]d.,idL(1880): P. Bsathcen, art ^Dar 
PaalnaoeoaunaBUr dM Ths^or v. Mom la ayriaowr BaarWt- 
unc* la BATM r. (1886); Sareta, art ‘Theodora* la DCB; 
F.^ Chsaa, CArymaCom ; A Stadp ia tAo UUto^ ef BMUal 
intorprotatUm 08^ 

(4) TMM TMMOloar or TMM AMTnCMtSMMi (s) Osaaral I 
Nesador, CkartA BUtorg, toL It. ; Hsrnack, BioL ^ Dogma, 
Tols. UL and Iv.; Dorasr, Dootr. tf P orton ^ CAritt, u. L; 
Bathoas-Bskar, tntred. to Barlg Butorg ^CArUBaa Doetrimo 
(190SV (61 ^>ai[^ traatlsM: 00 Paul of aamoaata aaa A. 

RdvUle, ' La ChrMolofia da Pan! da SamoaaU* ia Stadot do 
eritigvs tt (fkUteirt, SMaa alris (BlhUothSqua da rSeola das 
hantaa Hodas, ddaoM raUskuast tU*, 1896); oa Thaodora aaa 
Sarats, art la DCB, aad Minor B^, SB. Poml, rot L 
Introd.; KQm TAtodar a. Mopt. ; art ‘Thaodora of Mops, 
aad Modatn Tlkought* la CQR, L (1876) ; on C3>r]raoaUMa aaa 
T. Pflratsr, CArgootUmmt ia ttiarm YrrAA ltnit i tor AntioeA. 
ScAuU (UM9); 00 Tbaodorat aM Bertrsn, Tkeodortti doctrima 
CAritulogiea (1889); J. Mabd, art ‘Lm anathStnallamM da 
aatnt (Tjrrilla a’AlaxaadrIa at iM SrSqtMa oriantaiu da patri- 
archat d'Antkxha,* in Rtvut d^Amoirt ttrUtiaatigm, tIL 
(190iX 

(91 TMM LATMM MOTOKT OT TMM SCMOOt Or AMTIOCM'. aaa 
wtirka ol Kiha, H«gaor6tba^dtad abora: Chsse. CkrgtttUm 
(cKad abora); Swats, art 'meodora' la DCB, and TAtadort of 
Mopt. on Miaor Bpp. ^ SL Paol, roL L Introd.; Hsrasek. 
art ' AnttoebeniaoM Behola' In PRB* (citad aboraX Ob 
Jonllliu Ahrloanaa sm Kiha, TTUodar r. Mmtt. aad JumBimt 
(dtad aboraX J. H. SRAWLET. 


ANTIPATHY.—Antipathy u a state of mind 
or feeling expreasing some aort of dislike or hatred 
of on object or person. Ite proper reference is to 
persons, and it b often a milder or more polite term 
lor hostility. Its analogue b found in the repubion 
exbtii^ between elements of matter under certain 
conditions, os sympathy has its analogue in attrac¬ 
tion or of^ty between them. Thus on mstbetir 
man may have on antipathy or aversioo towards 
on umesthetic or vulgar person ; on unbeliever may 
have an antipathy towards a religions believer. 
Anything thst excites our dblike creates antipathy. 
It b a state of mind qnite consistent with morality, 
and may actually be essential to it in certain stages 
of development; but it does not imply anything 
either moral or immoral, though it may be a state 
of mind making certain moralities elTective. Anger 
and hatred ore closely assoebted with ethical im- 

E licatioos, bat ontipatny has no such assoebtions. 

ut rather connotes the lact of mentid or emotional 
ontagonbm without regard to ethical considera¬ 
tions. James H. Hvslop. 


ANTI-SEMITISM.-i, HUtoricaL-Tlio ex¬ 
pression * Anti-Semitbm,’ which was coined atwut 
thirty years ago, signifles not opposition to Semites 
in general, but a hostile or at least on imfriendly 
disposition on the part of Aryans towards Jews, 
botn Mw^ly and commercially. 

The expression ‘ Semitic Inngnagee was used for 
the first time in the year 1781 (cuntemimraneously 
by the two Gottingen professors, August Ludwig 
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among the Oemuuu: the strict^ Jews not only 
rejected intemuurUge with Christiiau, but they 
•UM kept themselres socially separate from them, 
on account of the laws of food. Many Jews, 
particularly the Zionists, openly avow Palestine 
as their r^ fatherland, altboogh for the time 
being it is beyond their reach. 

M'e cannot here inouire more exactly bow far 
these reasons, taken inaividoally, iustify opposition 
to the Jews, seeing that the conaitions are widely 
diflerent in the many lands where the Jews are 
nnmerous. An onprejudioed mind, examining the 
matter carefully, will, in our opinion, be compelled 
to recognize on the one band tut there are reasons 
for oppoaitioa, and on the other hand that jealonsy 
of the wealth amassed by some Jews has enormous 
influence with great numbers. 

W« max BMBtioa bar* the (otSowias warra Iras mtaeag Um 
important panphWta dmisaod to opra^ and d—pa n Um Asti- 
8«iBitlcinovaiii*iit:O.WUmatia.ZK«MUra« JnlemMtienaU ttmd 
4U SMkutndifktU Warr miatm R tf o rmp tirtfi, BarUa, 1S7S 
tlrd ad. ISTSl: W. Hair. Dtr Sitg dtt J^dntkmmt Mar da* 
OenttaimntXum aam a fa staoa/ V ja<oa rf t f a StmndpmmJU aa* Sa> 
tmeJiUl, Bam, 1879 tilth ad. ISTV], Aniara Jwim l Dtr 

Vaa MmShmdMGaraaanaatAKatfMardafdailmlAann, Barlia, 
USD [4th ad. UV]; Adolf Stocfcar, Au atodanw y«draf«m 
te DnUttMtmmd, hmmdm <a Btrffa, Berlin, 187S|tU> od. USOI; 
CititUidk-Sotisi. XM*m and AVatha, BlataMd, 1S85 (tad ad. 
UBO); Heinrich ron Ttallachke, Ein W«rt Mar aaacr Jadan* 
lAam. Berlin, lSM)(4Ui ad. uni Further paper* and nampUrts 
ar* mcntloDMl be Joaeph daoew; Tkt Jntidi Qaaatwn, iS7S- 
iSSi, Jk ' t fr a m k i m l HmmdUM. Lo od on, U86; Joh. da Ic Soi, 
JiratAaaaaf Im U. StrackX 1887. mk aS-M, GtmkUkU, 1. 
ppL SW-t71; and Oantsch. art. ‘AntlemiUsm* hi JE L ML. 

A very gr^t influence was exerted by two 
speeches delivered before the Christian Social 
labour P*rty by Adolf Stacker in Berlin in Sept. 
1879: * What do we demand from modem Jnd^m ? ’ 
and ‘Defence agaimat modem Judaism’ (both are 
printed together in the above* mentioned pamphlet 
on modem Judaism). In them Stdeker demands 
three things : * a little more modesty, a little more 
tolerance, and a little more equality.’ Hein, von 
Treitschke is the author of the phrsMs, frequently 
used since then, ' troasers.pedaiing young Poles' 
{Aotenvfrkau/fHcU po/nwcAs Jingllnot), and ' the 
Jews are our misfortune,’ as well as the sentences: 
* We do not wish that on the thonsands of years of 
Teutonic civilization there should follow an age 
of a mixed German-Jewish culture,’ and: 'We 
Germans are a Christian people, and the Jewish 
noestion in Germany will not be settled till oar 
fellow.citizens of the Jewish race are persuaded 
that we are will remain a Christian people.’ 
An eqnally decided attitude has been taken, as is 
well.known, Catbolies in Germany, Austria, 
France, and ItMy (cf. Deutseh in JE L 643). 

The irritation increased, and the conditions were 
made worse owing to the enomioos emigration of 
Jews from the lands of Eastern Europe to the 
Wert, especially, since 1881, from Russia and 
Roumania, at first to Germany and then to America 
and Enii^land. The preventives used on the part 
of the German Government were: firtilf, restric¬ 
tion, and later almost entire refusal, of nationaliza¬ 
tion to Jews coming from the East; Meamdiy, 
regulations by means of which a rapid passage 
of the migrating Jews tbroogh Germany was 
asimred, c.g. the ap{>ointroent ol special lot^itios 
for the temporary sojonm of emigrants at the great 
centres of commerce on the route (Rnhieben near 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, etc.); thirdly, turning 
out by the police anthorities of wrsons without 
means or occupation, espwially where there was 
any suspicion that those in question belongetl to 
the Nihilists or Anarchista The first measure of 

{ •revention adopted in England was the Aliens 
lilL In the United States every immigrant is 
now required to show a small sum of money, in 
order to prevent the immigration of person.^ entirely 
destitute of means of support. 


Only a few yean later than in Germany, the 
flame of Anti-S^itiun was kindled in Austna and 
in Hongarr, by Ist6czi in the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment, and uy Georg von Schdnerer in the Austrian 
Imperial Assembly in Vienna (1882). In France 
a loud and snocenful agitator was found in the 
persim of Ed. Drumont, whose book. La Franet 
juive (Irt ed., Paris, 1886), has sera more than 
100 editiona. Since 1892 he has edited the Anti- 
Semitic journal La librt Parolt. The caM of 
Albert Dreyfus was long used, from 1894 onwards, 
as a means of rousing the passion of the Anti- 
Semites, especially in France. The matter ended 
in the year 1906 with the rehabilitation of Dreyfus 
and with his reappointment as Major in the French 
army. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 a resolution 
was passed that in Roumania all citizens, without 
distinction of religious belief, should enjoy equal 
righta The Roumanian Government however, 
supported by the Anti-Semitic majority in Par¬ 
liament. deiised a means of rendering this pro¬ 
vision worthlesa The Constitution declared that 
no one should be prevented by bis religion from 
possessing civil ana political rights, but it was im¬ 
mediately declared tut the Jews were foreigners, 
and not Roumanians—a breach of trust unworthy 
of a government and a people profeosiim to be 
Christian. Besid^ good school edneatwn and 
admission to public hospitals were made almost 
impossible for Jews, and the authorities have 
sought, by means of a series of new laws, reguls- 
tioos, and police restrictions, to moke it unbear¬ 
able for Jews to remain in Roumania. 

For the Jews of tlie Ruiwian Empire, the death 
of Alexander II. in 1881 was frangnt with grave 
significance. Soon after the aocoaion of Alex¬ 
ander IIL, fearful persecutions of the Jews {pogrom, 
^l.pogromv) were b^un, and by the laws passed 
in May, 1882, the freedom of movement of the Jews 
in the 15 provinces of the territory for settlement, 
already small enough, was still farther limited. 
The chief attacks on the Jews took place in the 
yesm 1903 (ot Easter in Kisbenev; see H. Strack’s 
remarks in his periodical Natharuul, 1903. pp. 78- 
93, and 1904, pp. 62-84; L. Errer^ Lm Mastaertt 
do Kithinev, Brussels, 1903; I. Singer. Euuia tit 
the Bar of the American People, New York, 1904 ; 
C. Adler, The Voice of America on Kithineff, 
Philadelphia, 1904), 19U6 (in October at Odessa 
and many other towns), and 1906 (at Biolystok 
and other places). In view of the events of 
the year 1905, the Seventh International Jewish 
MiMtonary Conference, held at Amsterdam. AnrU 
2Sth, 1906, carried unanimouBly the following 
motion, brought forward by the |tresent writer 
and the Rev. Louis Meyer of Chicago (now of 
Cincinnati): 

*T1m Stvmih IntamUoasl Jewtab MWonarx Ooatwsao* 
benby noonl* tta dUepwt axinpsUix wHh Um poor KiFsrcr* 
tromUMbUMtpcraMuUoMolUMJrwsiaRiiaUk. OMbusdred 
sad Mix rfllafaa, town*, sad c(Um o( RumU wher* Jews dwsU 
bar* bMB der seta t od. aanx buadrrde of Ifrbrem ha** bora 
tlaarhUfsd, aad ombx tbouMad Jewiab faaUIiw bar* bM do- 
prived of all ibdr p oMwrioa*. and area of Um poa*lb(Utx of 
fatniof a Urelibood. Tbouch Ukt* Bier bar* been (aulU opoe 
Um JewWi aid*, ao banian or Dlrla* nKbt permitted RaiaUa 
oflici ai* of OoremBMet aad Police te lacits Um lower daeses 
aniM Um JewWi P«>|4*. wtiicb a* RMb ar* inaooeat, that la 
the persecuUoe of the Jewe tbaee lower riaww Awwld foiyci 
Ihctr own •oilerinc*, oauead b)r bureaucratic wialadmiaiotratloa 
and bx rcfueal of fibertx of tbougbt and rrii^Wm. Bodi actloa 
we ooodrmn. bccaum it aecoeaAx lauat cloee tbe heart* of the 
Jew* to the (oepel oaO (till aiore than berriofora.* 

Those chiefly responsible for the onti-Jewish 
attacks in KUheoev were the 5iinister of the 
Interior, von Plehwe, and the vice-governor, Ua- 
trugow. The latter bod refused to grant pro¬ 
tection from plundering and murderous bond* to 
defct^less Jews who unplored his help, because 
be htnwelf was on Anti-Semite, and because he 
was certain that his inactivity would not be oen- 
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lured by the Minister. The former need the Jew* 
ui « U^tning-condactor, bv means of which the 
dissatltfaction of the Mpolation with regard to 
the arbitrarineae of the police and the organs 
of Govcmnicnt might be directed into another 
channel. He coulu do this all the more easily 
that the Jews were in any caM largely regarded 
writh onfiiendly eyes by tne lower classes of the 
pwple, who had grown up in iraoranoe and super- 
stituio. The statement is often made that the 
Jews, as proprietors of dram-shops, have con¬ 
tributed mucn to tbe impoverishment of the 
Kussian peasants, and have thereby aroused 
hatred. It is tme that in Jewish persecutions, and, 
in general, in every disturbance, the Jewish drink- 
shops are often the first to be plundered. That, 
however, is eauly understood without ascribing 
aoT special guilt to the poaseesors of these shops. 

Uniortunatdy, it is by no means improbable that 
tbe extension of Anti'Semitism will still oon- 
tinne. Tbe repetition of such outbreaks as have 
taken place in Kuasia in recent years will, indeed, 
be more difficult if a Government binding itself, 
or bound to, a eonstitution actually comes into 
existence. It is, however, quite po^ble tliat at 
no distant date serious Jewish persecutions will 
arise in tbe United States, in Hungary, or in 
France. And in Prussia there has at least bran no 
lack of ainUter attempts to incite the population to 
acts of violence, since for years Count Pifcklcr (of 
l^ein-Tschime, Sileeia) has dared in public as- 
lembliea in Berlin and elsewhere to summon the 


nuuwes to a ' fresh joyous war ’ against the * cursed 
Jewish band.* 

3. Arguments of the Anti-Semites, and attempts 
to refute them.—Tbe means made use of by almost 
all Anti-Semitic agitators have ve^ materially 
contributed to the fact that Anti-Mmitism has 
not only extended to the widest circle^ Imt has 
also ueen turned into a slanderous maliniity and 
a wild pamion for penecation (cf. M. C. Peters, 
Juatie* to the Jew, New York, 1899). 

(a) Tbe most dangerous of these means since 
the 13th cent, has been the * blood accusation' 
mentioned above (p. 596*). The most influential 
propagator of this accusation was the canon August 
Booling in Prague in the years 1883-1S92 (see 
titrack, Daa B/irf*, pp. 109-120). Only the most 
important instances of modem timos can be men¬ 
tioned here. 


On Aorii M, 1S8S. s maid-MrvsBt, Eathsr BolTmad. (oortMn 
vaus ol •••. in Tl— EsiKIr, dtanppwwL Tb* avidcooa of Um 
(> arwn wItaMB MortU Sdum, who Iwd ■■wtwl that bo sow Uw 
BMXfdor of tbo (tri tbrooffa Um ko^bo)*, woo ohoom hy Uie 
todlckl bivoat%iUioo to bo fansooUblo; Uw oonocUd Jons ob- 
Utood o von&ct of not nOtv (ooo P. Notbon, Drr Pm*» oon 
Tian-KoUr, Boriln. iwt; 6. Mornibrtnwf la JX xlL ItB-lfiOX 
Tbo oi(bt-)aor-o)d fwt nrardorod bi Eorfu In tbo nisbt botwooo 
IXth and Uab Apnl U91 wm not a Chrlatlaa, Marla Dosytia 
ftbero WM no oneb porson Uwro at Uw Unw), bnt a Jiwwo, 
kublna Sarda. Tbo Jewlah buteber Adolf Baochbofl, In 
Xa nUn , In Uw Rhino provinco, wao aocoaod of raordorinf, on 
Juno tMh, Uai. Uw Sf-roar-old bov Johann Uefniann. The 
pobilo praMcator, bowmr, otaUd: ^In raj kmc oxporlonoo of 
crtalnal aoooa 1 havo noror ooon a cloanr oooo, wbero oo oon- 
rlocfnc and oonnootod a proof wm bronc^t forward, that Uw 
■nonood did not commit Uw crinw in qoooUon.’ Evorr mo- 
pidon that Uw nrardor wm oownnittod wftb a riaw to obUin- 
Ing Uw blood of Uw vlcUni wm removed tbe poat morfr w 
oxamlnation (cL Dar Xmmtatwr Knabammord cor dam SeAwwr- 
oaritkt n dava, 4-U Jaii U»a, VMttMdioaa atanograpktadkar 
Xarieht, Berlin. ISM; Doutoeb in xil. ft74X ^ Jewtah 
iboetnaJMr LoojMld HOaewr wm proooanoad r^ty of murder- 
Inf Afaec 11mm on March tSUL UW, In Polna, Bobocnia. 
Bowovor, Arthur Niwohentn (par Patmaar Kitoal m tead p roaa aa ; 
Kioa krimioal^apekatofiaeba UatUratiahvog mttf mbtanmOmigar 
OrmmdUffa, mot aioam I'orworf eon b'rtma oon Uatt, Bernn, 
1000) hM ooovindnflr proved: (1) that Uw throat wound in 
Agncfl WM oo Maushter-cut, and that the amoont of blood 
wUdi ooold reaoooabtj be expected In Uw circtunotaacee wm 
proMOt; (S) that Uw r oaa on a produced lor Uw ouilt of ilUoncr 
were nttimr worthkoo, that uw oUteownta of the anrtafnf 
orituiwii attained to aeflnitcovoa ontjr in Uw oonrM of time; 

e ) Um^ wore oootredirtory of aad other or incredible 

UwmMfr*o: and (4) that Uwro wm oo mothro addacod why 
imoner ehoiiid murdor Acnoe which bad even a obado of peoba- 


bUitV. Verr neat InUreot wm arouecd bjr the murder of Uw 
U|-yoar<old l!^ Seboot bojr Winter In KoaiU, Wcot 

Piueeia, in Mara 1900. Tbo hisbaot m e dkm i aoUMriUm in 
Praada oanw unaabnoualy to tbe ono o hi d nn that Uw cut on 
Uw neck of Wlntar^ diemrabored body wm not made un after 
bio death, nor wm hia death canoed by Iom ol bkmd (cf. Dia 
Om t ach t ao drr 5a«*Mn<Sii4^m dSrr dew Kaautiar Mead, 
Bertin, 1903: Deutadi in JX viL 6611-066). 

More detailed intormatioa on the hiitory of Uw Blood- 
aocueattoo la riven by Uw preeont writer in X>oa Bltat tw 
Gfowbrw «md Aberpfaitlana mar MamaeAheit, mit baaotadartr 
Bariekaiektidmaag dar * Koffcima d fitn * mtd daa ‘fUdiaehtn BltU- 
ritrna'*, Mankh, 1900; sm abo Uw vrarfc of the Romaa 
l-latholic priewt FV. Fkank, Dar XUaiabaaerd mor dew Ceriokte- 
der Wakriaait wwd drr GrndU»da*tt, Rcrenaburr. 
1901; Oivroleon, ZNa Bh at mad ti aga wwd aow en' pe m itt al nita rtuma 
Beach m fdfgwwpm drr Judan (oua dem Bwaaiaekaw dbaratUI), 
Pnnkfurt-a'-iL, 1901; JX UL W0-S07. 

(6) Another important means of attack used hr 
the Anti-Semites u the agitation against the kill¬ 
ing of animals according to the Jewish rites. If 
the Jews are refused the exercise of the form of 
slaughter appointed by their religious lasrs in a^ 
town, permanent residence in that pl)^ is made 
very difficult for them. If the prollibition is ex¬ 
tended over a whole country, life there is mode 
almost impoasible for Jewa Accordinf'ly, the 
Anti-Semites of Germaz^ have entered tmieties 
for tbe l^revention of ^Suelty to Animals, and 
since 1883 have addreseed petition after petition 
to the authorities and to Parliament against 
Jewish slaughter of animals. On 18th May 1887, 
the German Imperial Parliament rejected a pro¬ 
posal petitioning for legislation against the prac¬ 
tice throughout tbe Empire. In 1892, however, 
Jewish slaughter was declared ill^al in the 
Kin^om of Saxony by the Home hlinister, and 
in the same year tne prohibition of this form of 
slanghter was declarea in Switxerland to be an 
essential element of tbe constitution of the union. 
In recent times, Anli-Semitio town oonncils in 
Prussian tow'ns have attempted to make the 
enstom impossible by means of slaughter • house 
regulations; and a new and very energetic agi¬ 
tation has begun in the Societies for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Cf. Uw works of Uw pbysicko sad Bnwisn Jaw, J. A. Dotnbo, 
J>u SekdekUn im yaipiaiek mait auadarm SMuktmattkedan, 
LoipoiK, 1994; Gaataaktaaa atbar aUu JMiaekritmaUa Sektmakt- 
sor^A^ BorBn, 1994; F. W eicbmaa, Daa Sekdektan (Daa 
ritaaa^ SekUuktan bat dan Jmdaaa), aaaU akaam Fensorf tow 
if. L, Stmek, Leindf, 1899. In Uwm wriUnn coechwlvo proof 
M givoo Uwt Uw JewMh owUiad of skuarhlcr oooo not cowathuto 
ernotty tonninania 


.\mong other objects of attack oo tbe part of tbe 
Anti-Smnites we may mention here (cf. above, 
p. 695) 

(e) The Talmud. There is no truth whatever in 
the assertions that the Jews seek by every con¬ 
ceivable means to keep the Talmud secret, that 
they fear lest its contents may become known, and 
that they declare it a crime worthy of deatli for 
a Jew to reveal its contents. The writings on the 
Talmod (explanations, monomphs, tnuMlations 
of whole treatlnOB, etc.) by Jews themselves are 
very numerous in all Enropean languages. As a 
practical proof that Christians are not dependent 
for a scientific judgment regarding the Taunud oo 
what a Jew may think fit to communicate, it may 
be mentioned that the present writer in 1887 wrote 
an introduction to the Talmud without having 
ask^ or received the aliKhUat detail of informa¬ 
tion from Jews or Jewish Christians.^ The Talmod 
coutains no report or statement which the expert 
Christian Bchow cannot discover. 

id) Tbe ShuL^n 'Arnkh (Exk ^ 
pared ’), the ritual code of Joeeph Karo (t 1675 m 
Sfed, Palestine), was printed for the first tune in 
Venice in 1564-6. A fanatical and slanderous attack 
was made by the proselyte, ‘I^. JustM (prou- 
donym = Aaron Bnmann), in Judennwgel oder 
100 neuanthnUte, heutzutagg ^ gtU^de, dtn 
Verkdhr der Juden mit dem Chrteten Utrejendd 
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G€Mt*» dor Judtn, Paderbom* 1883. A loirned 

and tugmUre treatise, bat coloured aonaewhat in 
favour Of the Jews, was pabJisbed br D. UoOmann, 
Der Sehulchnn-Arueh Niuf dU Jtaiifintn iilber dot 
VtrhaltniM tUr Jtulcn nt AndertgfUtubigen, Berlin, 
1884 [2ad ed. 1S94L For a tboroagh examination 
of both sides of toe question we are indebted to 
G. Marx J = G. Dalman), Jiidiache* Frtmdenreekt^ 
antutmituch* PoUmik und juditcKe Apologetik, 
Lei^, 1888. 

(•) The alleged e x ist en ce of Jewish secret writ¬ 
ings and secret sects. As early os 1900 the present 
writer publiclT and solemnly declared that there 
are no secret Jewish writbga Of course, to those 
who do not understand Latin, Cesar’s GaUie War 
is a^ secret writing, especially if they are not ac¬ 
quainted with any of tne numerous translations in 
English, German, eto. Judaism has always been 
tolerant of the faith and practice of the individual, 
but it has always persecuted sects, recognizing 
quite correctly tliat sects would be re^ dangerous 
to the existence of Judaism itself. TTio most im¬ 
portant sect in Judaism is that of the Karaites, 
which arose in the 8th cent A.D., and <rf which 
small remnants, even at the present day, are to be 
living in the Crimea, in Poland, and in 
^ith a few in JerusiUem. Karaites and 
Talmudists have been always moot bitterly opposed, 
■fd At the present day hate each other. If 
tho TAlmodttt Jewa, either ts a wbola or in see- 
tions, had a * blood-rite * or other ordinance, which 
Christians would regard as abominable or de¬ 
structive of the common good, the Karaites would 
not have failed to point exprenly to it; and it is 
just as little likely that the Talmudist Jews would 
hare kept silent if It had been possible for them 
to accuse the Karaites of observmg a ‘ blood-rite ’ 
or other repulsive laws. 

(/) The formula koi nidre, 'all vows,’ by means 
of which the Jews on the eve of the Great Day 
** i.- L****!**”*^"^ synagogue declare all vows 

which thmr may make in the next year to l>e non- 
bt^ini^ does not refer to oaths which are made to 
others, but only to obligations which one lays upon 
oneself. H is not admissible to use this custom to 
cart dembt on the good faith of the Jews in taking 
»ths in generaJ (cf. the present writer’s art. • k 3 
«”u. ’■ ^ SdUo^ringw i. 

Iff) very fwlish but, in Western Germany and 
mvar^ widely credited acensation is that the 
Jews, before selling meat to non-Jews, mart dehle 
” mincers) in the most loathsome manner 
(see ^ep^nt writer’s Sind dU Juden Vtrbrtdur 
wm^wiottfKiejwa/Leipzig, 1900). 

• I * assertion is oiten made that a oompara- 
tiyely large percentage of Jews are punished as 
enmin^ (see, s.y., W. Giese, DU JutUn und dU 
KpnunaUtatUtik, Leipzig. 1883). On the 
hand, the Berlin Committee for answering 
Anti-Semitic attacks has pnblisbed /Crimina- 
idai der Juden in Deutec/Uand, Berlin, 1896. For 
a criticism of both writings by F. Nonnemann cf. 
Natjutnad, 1896. pp. 44-^78 (cf. also H. Lux, DU 
ale Verbredier, Monioh, 1894; Deutsch in 
JEir. 362 f.). 

(•) A publication by the same Committee, DU 
Juden aU Soldaien, Berlim 1896, with copious 
statistical tables, has in a tboroughgoii^ manner 
■ought to meet the assertion which is Treqnently 
m^e, that tho Jews are oowanls (cf. also 8. Wolf, 
TJU A merican Jew ae Patriot, Soldier, and CUUen 
Ijaahington. 1894; M. C. Peters, The Jew ae k 
PatrvA, New York, 1901), 
i Conclusion.—The Jews have undoubtedly 
■unered great and bitter wrongs. On the other 
tiaod, instice most rooognize that Jewish apologists 
aave frequently failed to observe due moueration. 


Evil motives have often without proof been as¬ 
cribed to opponents, who have been covered with 
hateful calumny. 'They have been scoflied at in an 
exaggerated way on account of single mistakes, as 
If thereby all other accusations and reasons were 
demonrtrated to be false. Jewish apologists have 
often sought to put a favourable construction on 
something done by a Jew simply because a Jew 
did it, although the act could not bo seriously 
defended. The ^ non • Jewish majority haa more 
than once been irritated by stupid aspersions (cf., 
to name onlv a single instance, P. P. G[rftnfeld]’s 
Ben Sirah Militant, Abaebroehene Sdtae fur A- 
B-C-Kinder, Stuttgart, 1880). 

The Bwrt ImporUnt IlUnUim from Uw Jtwfah Me bm bmu 
awatioMd ttbowm vmrtcKai paifita. A T«nr twfol coOMtida td 
Bwterj^ to bjr Jtmt Uodi, Aelm umd GutmtJUm te 

tfm Proutm XoUmaamtre Btoek, Ttonas, UBO: rt stoo 
AntitnmUtm ^^; ^ AntUnmitm imiXlu An Ckriettn- 
lkumt,An Jt4Mnumd4trWinm»annt,VnDt^ltO0. Tbs 
aort torzshr dreatotsd book oe Um ikls irf thsftnti flwitta 
tot^ A ntinmiU^Kmtnkitmm, Lsipiie, wtkiob, frooi UB7 to 
^t throufb tS cdUioRa, sod to oow polUWMd ntyj ^ ths 
HonAhuekdtrJuAtnffngt: tint fsinw 

JA di i c Am rotkn, lUoib^. itw. 

In conclusion a word may be said on ike duty 
^ CkrUtiane srith reganl to Anti-Semitism. We 
have in the first place to maintain in all circum¬ 
stances veracity and justice. We must thus not 
only refrain from slander and false aocosatkms, 
TOt conti^ict these in cases where Jews have 
difficulty in defending themselvea Tho question, 
s.^., as to the crimingty of Jews can, with the 
help of statistics avsilsbie to every inquirer, be 
dberaa^ quite as well by tho Jew as by the 
Christian. If, however, Jews were to write on 
the ‘ blood accosatioo ’ or the Talmud, oven the 
moat upright Jew might easily fall under the 
suspicion of concealing or oolonnng the facta in 
favour of his nation and his religion. On this 
a^unt, Franz Delitzsch (born Feb. 23rd, 1813, 
died 3Iar. 4th, 1890), the present writer, and others 
have regarded it as their duty again and a gain to 
show that many attacks directed by the Anti- 
Semites against the Jewish religion, and thus 
against the Jews generally, are baaed on falsehood, 
and are in fact slanderous. 

Irtpdr. 1883; Atn KuUUantm RolkUna unA 

JMut, UM: JVMtMU Tnumn n UMtAmm^ 

wrau Ana szalmS tb« * bt^HKcaasUoa' on tba of 

Ibfl osM oT Ytoai-Esttor la Ztektof's MwwuniinAM 
^***?V» **• Tbs mimtor to Korfq 

l^UoaUoo Der KiUmUraleuU hei CkritUn 

BiutmerAt und Btutritut, 188*. Mb ta Sth ad. 

AUrytauben^n)tennUn<t, 1800• 
tDnUUung m Am TtUmud, 1887 f4th sd. 1808L 

stoaUw|wp«*nwot4oDedi»W»?T& 

It is, secondly, our duty to show in word and 
neighbourly love to the Jovrs. We dare not 
allow our love to be confined to those who share 
oar religious ^fs (ct Gal 6»»), but we must 

in the parable 

^the Go<^ Sai^tan (Lk 10). Thirdly,^ are 
bound to fttmuih proof that the Chrirtiaa reli- 
Eion nghtly claims to be the universal religion. 

influence 

which Chnstiamty has exercised and stUl exercises 
(a) on humMity as a whole; (6) on the indi- 
■perially on Judaism (preaching 
in the iMgua^ of the country, the work oI 
toe so-called Home Mission, e.a. siriritaal care 
for prisemerB, etc.). 

Gr^ ooropIainU are made about the relatively 
increasing influence exerted 
Of the Jews in public life, not only in trade, but 
Also in the press, in municipal councils, etc. We 
cannot here inquire where and how far such 
complainu are justified. One thing is certain: 
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violence cad exclanve legiaUtioa will not lead to 
the removal of each evil ooiKlitioaB, bat will limpljr 
replace them by etill greater evUa. Bat every non- 
Jew who b convinced that the Jews in any {dace 
exert too great an inflaence on their noo^ewbh 
saiToanding*, moat with doable faithfolneia per- 
form his duties as a sabject of his State as 
Briton or as German) and as citizen (<.p. in London 
or in Berlin), and stimulate other non-Jews to a 
like faithful fulfilment of their duty. Here also 
the maxim bolds: if we are dissatisfied with our 
environment, we must first ask what our fault ia 
Let us become better ourselves, and the state of 
affairs will improve. Hermann L. Strack. 

ANURADHAPURA—Anurftdhapara was the 
capital of Ceylon for nearly 1500 years. It was 
founded, according to the tradition handed down 
in the oarliest sources,* hr a chieftain named 
Anurid^ (so called after toe constellation Ann- 
r^ht) in the 6th cent. B.C. on the bank of the 
Kadamba River. Nearly a century afterwards 
king PandukAbhaya removed the capitsd, which 
had been at Umtissa, to iVnurAdhapura; and 
there it remained down to the reign of Aggabodhi 
nr. in the 8th cent. A.D. It was again the capital 
in the llth cent., and was then finally deeerteA 
Ihs nsms Anaradha m Um nams o( a man fell out ol os*: 
and wa flod ia a work of Um lOUi ofot. (MaAdSodJUvaiSsB, 
p. IIS) Um aaoM el Um plaet •xplaiaad as * Um dtv of ths 
nappy psoplo* trooi ZaNrSdAs, ‘asUstaoUoo.' TIm Mnhslsss 
psasaitUy of tbs pneaat day habftuallv praMoaos Um natas 
AaiuAJs^ra, and explain It as 'Um city of Um alasty kiacs,' 
eae BMaalaz'oiiMty,'and BMaaltM'kins.* Tbo aacisnt 
taSstpreUtioopf the n a nM — Sn ot*dha%dty—IstbeonlycotTOCi 
QSM. Tke saooad is UtUs mors tbaa a play npoa words, aad Um 
third Is a VallUrtwmotogU tottndsd oo a v* 
writers on Oqrion oftso s|^ ths naoM Aiwraiapoora, or Anoora- 
Japura. 

The exact site of Annrftdha’s original settlement 
has not been re-discovered. PandnkAbhi^ con- 
Btmcted the beantifnl artificial lake, the Victoria 
L^e. Jaya VApi, more usually culled, after the 
king’s own name (Abhayn, 'tana ptur% the 
Abhaya VApi. It still exists, but in a half-ruined 
state, about two miles in circuit. Its sonthem 
shore is rather less than a mile north of the Bodhi 
Tree. It was on the shores of this lake tliat the 
king laid out his city, with its four suburbs, its 
cemetery, its special villages for huntsmen and 
scavengers, its temples to various pagan deities 
then worshipped, and residences for Jotiya (the 
engineer) and the other oflScials. There were 
aim abodes for devotees of various sects—Jains, 
Ajivikas. and others. North of all lay another 
artificial lake, the GAmini Lake, also still existing, 
and now ealle«l the VilAn Lake. Apart from the 
two lakes, nothing has been discovered of the 
remains of what must have been even then, to 
judge from the description in the lOih chapter of 
the Great Chronicle, a considerable city. 

But the fonndatioiu of the fame and beauty of 
the place were laid by king Tiasa (so called after 
the constellation Tissi), who flourished in the 
middle of the 3rd cent, B.C.. and was therefore 
contemporaiT with the Buddhist emperor of India, 
A^ka the Great. The friendship of these two 
mooarchs, who never met, bad momentous conse- 
qneocea. Tissa. with his nobles and people, 
embraced the Buddhist faith; and. no doubt in 
imitation of AAoka, erected manj bmutifnl build¬ 
ings in support of his new relt^im. Those at 
AnurAdhapura numbered ten,t the meet famous of 
them being the ThApArA^, still, even in mins, a 
beautiful and striking object. It is a solid dome, 
70 feet high, rising from a decorated plinth in the 
centre of a square terrace, and surrounded by a 
number of beautiful granite pUlars in two rows. 
It is not known what these pUlan were intended 
* £>(ps«aSua, ix. IS; and JVsAAraSua, ppi. SO, 6A SS. 
t Ranawnloii la tho JfaAdwnaM, ^ sx. p. ltS(A TanoarX 


to support. It would seem to appear from JfoAd- 
vathta, ch. zxxvL (p. 232, ed. Tumour), that tlwy 
supported a canopy over the tope; but it b diffiew 
to see how that can have been done. Perhaps 
each of them had, as its capital, some symbol of 
the faith. Such pillars, surmounted symbols, 
pot up by Asoka in various parts of India, still 
survive. But in that case they are always soli¬ 
tary pillars. Bold flights of steps led up to the 
terrace from the park-like enclosure in which it 
stood; and the uome was supposed to contain 
relics of the Buddha. It was, in fact, a magnili- 
eeut, highly decorated, and finely placed burial 
mound. 

Another still exbting building of thb time b 
the Issara Muni VihAra, a hermitage constmeted 
by king Tbsa on the ride of a granite hUl, for 
those of hb nobles (usara) who entered the 
BuddhUt Order. Naturally only the stonework 
has survived ; but thb includes caves cut in the 
solid rock, bas-reliefs on the face of the granite, 
two terraces (one half-way up, one on the top of 
the rock), a small but beautiful artificial tank, 
and a small ddgaba. It b a beautiful spot, and 
must have been a charming residence in the days 
of its glory. 

Of toe rest of tho ten bnildinn no remains have 
been found ; and it b very douwfni whether any 
of Tbaa's enclosure round the Bo^i Tree has sur¬ 
vived, The tree itself, now nearlv 2200 years old. 
still survives. The soil has been neaped up round 
ita base whenever it showed any signs of decay. 
Planted originally on a terrace rai^ but little 
above the level of the ground, it now springs up in 
three detached branenes from the summit of a 
mound that has reached to the dimensions of a 
s m a ll hilL The tree planted W 'nssa, a branch of 
the original Bodhi Tree at GayA in India, was 
sent as a present by the Emp^r Aioka. The 
auspicious event was celebrated in two bas-reliefs 
on the eastern gateway of the Sinchi Tope,* pro- 
bably put up by Aioka himself.t 
The npital was taken by the TamUs not long 
after Tisn’s death, and was re-eaptured, about a 
century afterwards, by DnshU GAmini Abhaya, 
the hero of the Great Chronicle. He occupies in 
Ceyloo tr^ition very much the place occupied in 
Engli^ hbtoij and legend by king Arthur. We 
have information about the buildings be erected in 
hb capitaL Undoubtedly the most splendid was 
the so-called Bronze Palace. This was built on a 
souare platform support^ by a thousand granite 
pUlars, which still remain m tUu, Each ride of 
the square was 150 feet long. On the platform 
were erected nine storeya, ea» square in form and 
less than the one beneath it, and the total height 
from the platform was 150 feet. The general 
effect was ttierefore pyramidal, the greatest possible 
contrast to the dome-shaped dAgabaa in the vicinity, 
just as the bronze tiles which covered it contrasted 
with the dazzling white of the polbhed cAeiMm 
wluch formed the covering of the domes. The 
building was almost cerUinly made of wood 
throughout, and its cost b given in the Cbroniclel 
as 90 kofu, equivalent in our money to about 

xaoo.ooa 

The other great «‘ork of thb king wu the 
DAgaba of the Golden Sand ; but thb he did not 
live to complete. According to the Chronicle 
(ed. Tumour, p. 195), it cost one thousand kofir, 
equivalent to a million sterling It b still oos of 
the monumenta most revered by all Buddhbts; 
and even In min it stood, in 18%, 189 feet above 
the platform on which it rests. Its Pili name b 
• RsiMtxIuMd la Rhys Darklrt BmAikUk IntU, pp. SOl-eOR 
f ForfnD«rd«tsOaM«BoMtt,wber«UMqg«Mioae<UMm)la- 
tioa aad nwnlnf of tbo Wlodon-TVoo ooaoojitkiB viU bo noon 
ap pf op f i atoly tnated. 
iMaJkdmUua, da xxtIL 
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tion of tba Rule* of tii« Order. And they found 
time to take a oon-niderable interest in folklore and 
popular and ballad literature^ much of which has 
been preserved to us br their indefatinble and 
Belf>den 7 ing industry. All this involved not only 
method, but much intellectual effort. Students 
docked to the great centre of learning, not only 
from all parts of the island, but from South India, 
and occasionally from the far North. Of the latter 
the most famous was the great ooramentator, 
Bnddhaghofa ( 9 .V.), who came from Gayft, in 
Behsr, to get the information he could not obtain 
in the North. 

* Fbr tbcrs, la that bwotifsl land, tlw most (nxJtfol ci may la 
ladJa or Its oobUbcs la ooBtiattou aad soorfful Ut^aiy work 
aad at art, thara bara aartr baan vaaUng, (roni Aaoka*! tiaaa to 
ourowB. Um ramWu auBbtr ol aamaw and darotad taarhars 
aad atudenU to kaop aUra, aad to hand down to Uwlr aueoasBors 
and to iML that laiiUoahla Utarmtura which has taocht qs so 
iBoch of the history ot rriisioo, not oaly ia Gkyloo, bat alao la 
India itnalf.** 


usually simply JfaAd TAiipa^ ‘Great Tope,* the 
name given above bein^ a rendering of its dis- 
Unctive title Hemavalt in P&li, Suwan Wadi 
Dagaha in Sinhalese. Five chapters in the Great 
Chronicle (ch. xxvuL-xrxii.) are devoted to a 
detailed account of the constraction and dedication 
of this tiHua. and of the artistic embellishment of 
its eentral chamber, the relic chamber. This has 
never, it u believed, been disturbed; and as the 
exterior has, quite recently, been restored, there is 
now little chiwoe of the historical secrets there 
buried being revealed. 

For some generations after these great events 
the dty enjoyed peace. But in B.a 109 the Tamils, 
with tneir vastly saperior nnmbers, again broke in. 
and took Annrftdhapnra. It was not till B.C. 89 
that the Sinhalese were able to issue from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, and drive the Tamils 
ont. Tbeir victorioos le^er, Wa^ Gftmini, 
celebrated the recovery of the capital by the 
erection of a still greater tope than all the former 
ones—the Abhaya Giri Dflgaba. This immense 
domeahaped pile was 400 feet high from ground to 
snmmit, and bnilt, except the relic clubber, of 
solid brick. Its min is still one of the landmarks 
of all the country round. The VihAra attached to 
this tope, and built on the site of the garden 
residences given by Fanijnkibhaya to the Jains, 
obtained noCorietT from a enrions circumstance. 
The principal of toe collet, though appointed by, 
and a great favoiuite of, the king, tncnrred censure 
at an ecclesiastical court composed mainly of 
residents at the older VihAra, the Great Minster, 
close to the Bodhi Tree. There ensued a long* 
continued riralrr between the two establishments, 
nsnallv confined to personal questions, but oocU' 
sionally branching off into matters of doctrine. 
For fire oentnriea and more this rivalry had an 
important infincnce on the ciril and religious 
history of the island. 

With the oompletion of these buildings, the city 
assumed very much the appearance whi^ it pre¬ 
served throngbont ita long history. The Chronicle 
records bow subsequent Icings repaired, added to, 
and beantified the existing monuments. It tells 
us also bow they and their nobles built palium 
for themselves and residences for the clergy. 
These liaye all completely vanished. The omy 
new building of importance that still sarvires u 
the Jetavan ArAma, another huge dome-shaped pile, 
bnilt about two miles dne north of the Rnrfhl Tree 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. 

It is at the bemnning of the next centnry that 
we have the earliest mention of AnnrAdhapnra 
fmm ontside sources. Fa Hian, the Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, stayed there for the two years 
A.D. 411-412: He gives a glowing account of its 
beanty, the grandenr of the public bnildings and 
private residences, the magnificence of the pro¬ 
cessions, the cnlture of the Bnikshns, and thejuety 
of the king and people. The reason for Fa Gian's 
long stay in the city was his desire to stndy and 
to obtain conies, on |^m leaf, of the books studied. 
For AnnrAdhspnra was at that time the seat of a 
great university rivalling in the South the fame, 
in the North of India, of the Unirerrity of NAlandA 
on the banks of the Gangea Among the buty, law, 
medicine, astrol<^, imgation, poetry, and utera- 
tnre were the main snbjects. The Bhiksbns handed 
down from teacher to pnpil the words of the sacred 
books preserved in PaU, to them a dead language, 
and the substanoeof the commentaries upon them, 
exegetieal, historical, and philological, preserved 
in their own tongue. They had handbooks and 
classes for the study of the grammar and lexico¬ 
graphy of PAlt; of the ethics, psychology, and 
philosophy of their sacred boolm; and of the 
problems in canon law arising ont of the interpreta- 


Tlie Chroniclers were not, therefore, very far 
wrong in emphasizing this side of the life of 
AnnrAdhapnra. To it the city owed the most 
magnificent and the most abiding of its monn- 
menta, surpassed in historieal ralne oaly by its 
intellectual achievements. 

When Baddbaghofa was in Ceylon, the water 
supply of the city was being re-organized. The 
artificial lakes in the vicinity, which added so 
mnch to its beauty, were found insofficient; and 
king DhAtn Sena, in A.D. 400, constructed. 60 
miles away, the great reservoir called the Black 
Lake (A<Ua Vd/n). The giant arms of its em¬ 
bankment still stretch for 14 miles throogh the 
forest. It was 50 miles in cirenmferenoe; and 
the canals for irrigation on the ronte, and for con¬ 
ducting the water to the capital, are still in fair 
preservation. A breach in the bank has lately 
been restored at great expense. This reservoir 
wss, no doubt, at the time of ita eoastrnotion, 
the most stnpendons irrigation scheme in the 
world. 

This was the last great work undertaken at 
AnnrAdbapura. There ensued a series of dynastio 
intriiroes and civil wars of a character similar to 
the Wars of the Roses in England. Each party 
fell into the habit of appealing for help to the 
Tamils on the mainland, whither the defeated were 
wont to flee for refnge. The nortliern part of the 
island, in which AnurAdhapnra lay, became more 
and more overrun with Tamil free^tora and frM 
jances, more and more difficult to defend. Finally, 
in A.D. 750, it was abandoned as the seat of govern¬ 
ment. which was established at Fnlastipura, under 
the shelter of the Sonthern hills. AnurAdhapnra 
fell into the hands now of one party, now of 
anotlMr. For a brief interval in the 11 th cent, 
it claim^, under a Sinhalese pretender. snpiKirted 
by Tamil forces, to be again the capital. But the 
pretender was driven out, and the city reverted to 
the Pulastipnra government. Finally, at what 
date is not exactly knos^ bnt probably abont 
A.D. 1300, the whole district, stretching across the 
island, from 60 miles north to 60 miles sonth of 
AnnrAdhnpura, became a kind of no man’s land, 
and relap^ rapidly into jnngle. Neither the 
Tamil kings of Jaffna in the nortli. nor the 
Sinhalese kings in the south, were able to exercise 
any real sovereignty over it. The once beantiful 
and popnlons city dwindled away to a few bnU 
round the Bodlu Tree, now left in the charge of 
two or three solitary monks. The earliest notice 
of the ruins receivea in Europe was in Knox’s Hit- 
toriccU JUJation of the Idand of Caylon (1681), ir. 
10. Held a captive for twenty yean in the monn- 
tains, Knox escaped in 1679 tmrongh the jnngle 
round AnnrAdhapnra, and his naive words vividly 
portray the utter desolaUon of the place. 

* BmddJkiM Imdia, pp. BOt. AM. 
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* Her* ia m mid at Um ctoM piOan, aUndtin apriiftit, Mii 
other bovD atoiMa, which I Mppooo tamertr w«r« buUtUacL 
1 a thfw or four piMOT are ruiaa of bridgoahtwof rtooo, mom 
mnoioi of UtMA jrot aUodinf on Moo* dllUn. In bmat obtctM 
ant pofnia buQt out ialo Um waUr, Ilka wharfa, which 1 aop- 
poM hare been built tor kinga to alt upoo for pleaaare/ 

The EnglUh liovenuneot has now made good 
roads, and a railway has been opened througn to 
Jaffna. Several officials are resident at the station, 
and a settlement ia growing up. For some distance 
round this settlement the undergrowth has been 
cut away, and there b now grass growing under 
spreading trees. The mins are being cleam, and 
some of them preserved from further injury; and 
some excavation has been carried out. 


IxnnuTVSs.—JrsAatwSus, od. Georgs Tomoor, Ootooibo, 
W7: Dipamtkm,ad. HennaaaOkloaMrg,hoodoo.UTB; Sir 
J. E. Toonsst, Otplows, Londoa, IsfiS; WTlCaightoo, Uiitarf 
^Cnrfew,Ooloaibo, IStS; Jfshd-hodStiwais,ed. S. A. Stroag. 
r&U Tut Soeietf, ISSt; Uimm, Usaalst^ hr J. Leggs, 
Oxford, ins: T. W. Rhys Davids, Baddhiat laaia, Looooo, 
IMS; OrfUm Arektaologiam/ /UparU, Qnloiabo, 11160-1907; H. 
W. Cave. Raimad 
M. < 

L-4U. 


rchoofepMo/ RfporU, 

Esaf CiiU$ ^ Ctfton, oew sd.. hoodoo. MOO; 


t.sve. ffwtsM otirr of curwo, oew so., ixm 
M. os ZUvs WlckrajBSSwgbe, JTn'prwpAM gnifsoies, 
pu. L-iit, hondoo, 1909-1907; Robert Rsox. Uutonemt it*> 
is^4)<(JU /jfaad ef C(pXeo(lS81h Soded., hoodoo. IS17. 

T. W. Rby8 Davios. 

APACHES.—The Apaches are the southern¬ 
most group of the Athapascan stock of American 
Indians, who origtnallv covered the territory from 
tlie Ar^o Coast to New Mexico, and from the 
Pacific to Hudson l^y, their kinship being plainly 
traceable through their language. However, the 
name 'Apache'^is a misnomer, apnarentl^ from 
the Zufii dpacJku, * esemv,' and not round m their 
vocabulary, as they are Known among themselves, 
not as ‘ Apachea,' Imt as * Inde'(N’de, DlnCs Tinde), 
or * Peoplet.' Mentioned by Jnan de Ofiate as early 
as 1598 {Doc. iniditoo de Indiae, xvi. 114) in the 


* Hnowy Monntains * of New Mexico, they were not 
foond as far w'ost as Aiixona, their present home, 
nntil the middle of the 16th cent., wnen they were 
a large and warlike tribe, whose numbers were 
incrcMcd by captives from their more peaceful 
neighbours, and whose customs, habits, and beliefs 
th«v assimilated to a certain extent. 

Prior to their reservation life, the Apaches were 
a nomadic people, practising a^culture only to a 
limited extent, living mainly oy foraging and by 
the hunt. They were and are now div^ed into 
tribal groups, designate)! by the locality to which 
they belong (m tM list in Hodge, Uandbook of 
American Tndiane, L 66), but have alwmys lacked 
the organixation for which so many of the other 
tribes are noted, and to-day they are found living 
in hands and villasM along the cafions and water¬ 
ways, or in the ricn valley^ tilling small farms and 
Cfunng for their stock during the summer, and in 
tlie winter moving their camps to the heavily 
timbered sections, both for protection and more 
acoessihle fuel. Naturally their homes are of the 
most temporary character—usually willow poles 
thrust into the ground, fastened together at the 
top, oval in form, and of sufficient height to allow 
a person to stand erect, with an opening at the 
centre throt^h which the smoke {tasses m>m the 
fire-place directly nndemeath. The sides are 
interwoven and thatched with bear grass, over 
which canvas is sometimes drawn, with a single 
opening for a door. Among the San C^inoa 
Apachea these khuoae are excavated between one 
and two feet. The Jicarilla Apachea live in brush 
ankiuja or in tents, the latter habitation being 
preferred also by the Lipan and many Mescarillo 
Apaches. There seems to he no ceremony or symi- 
boiism attached to the house, though Hrdlidha 
observed one San Carlos family pray on entering 
a new Mum, while another boose bad two eagle- 
feathers tied as fetishes to one of the poles. 
The Apaches use smoke signals, columns of smoke 
being pamed from camp to camp. One smoke I 


column denotes attention ; two, establishment of a 
canin, qoiet, safety; and three, alarm; a greater 
nnmoer urging a correspondinj^y greater need of 
haste (Mallery, i RBE\V p. 538 i.). The Apaches 
have always been known as the cultivators of 
CTain, partirnlarly com. from which tie trifi, their 
tavonnte drink, is made. Their additional food¬ 
stuffs eonsist of seeds, berries, nuts, melons, and 
sm^l grae, while fish and every species of fish, 
eating birds are tabued. 


la sppss rsn cstbws Isneuailonn Apsebstyps, this bsinyitiM 

to Umu nom s rtb? h s Mt s, soil to tlicir saritinfanno with osM- 
boorinf psofUss. As s rnk, tbev sis Mnewy sod •troocly bout, 
irUli(OOdlaiiffpo««r,sadw«lMtTelopsd lowertimba Inssrly 
tiioss tbs siM>x diMS oomisUd (4 s brW:b doth sad moccosios. 
wttb lone appsts sxtsiKlina to tbs kast, sod oftsn to tbs tbicb, 
with iswbios sotss, tomsd upward st tbs tos sttddsooistcd witb 
Bslatsddedsna la wintsr s ponsAo, orbudeskinsbbt. msdsol 
two skiJM with so opsaiaf (or tbs bssd, sad Isstsosd with tbooM 
bsossth lbs sna, WAS worn. A bsad rooad tbs bswd krpi tbs 
bstr back trom tbs Isos; tbs hsir wss gsoarsUy worn loos or 
trltntood sqtokrs an s ls«^ wltb tbs dun. Tbs woensa wars s 
bockskia owr oos •faooklsr, wbkb wss Isstsord bsosstb tbs 
opfMslts arm. a abort skirt at bockskia, oosaiaa Just bdow lbs 
koM, with (rtniss at tbs was, and psadaau at osstal or sbstL 
Olrls and oninaiTisd wotnso srors tbm bair flrawo back oo tbs 
naps at tbs osek. aod roUsd in a dub ibaps: whOs atuobad to 
tbs roO was a hair ornament mads at Isstbsr la tbs diaps at tbs 
flexirs aifbt, stu)ldsd witb braas-baadsd tacks; thsy also wars 
wristMsolbraaoaadooppar, aadsar-rlagsaad nsclusta s< stwU 
or sssdsL Only ol lats ysars bars tbsy tatusd, but now It is 
quits oonunon to ass various gsomstrio dssiens oo tbeir fors- 
bsads and cblns, and siimsUntss oa tbs ebsdu. Oo i loi lili^ 
poborly, girls bars thair aysbrowa aod syahsbas puUsd out. 

Polygamy u practised by the Apaches, a man 
generally marnring bis vme's sisters as they 
mature, since tney Mlieve less friction vrill exbl 
in the family. A widow cannot many within a 
year of her husbond’a death, but hU brother can 
take her to wife any time within the period of 
mourning; if he does not, however, she u free to 
marry any one she pleases. Marriam is generally 
arranged by the parents or near rmatives, and is 
generally by purchase. If a man has more than 
one wife, they usually live in separate camp^ the 
children belonging to the mother. The monutty of 
the girls is always good before marriage. When a 
man marries, he avoids meeting or speaking to his 
mother-in-law. If they shonld meet by accident, 
the first to see the other hides or looks in the 
opposite direction. A g^l is of marriageable age 
M^en she reaches the age of puberty, her parents 
making the announcement W a feast and dance, at 
which she is forbidden to be present, and which 
lasts throngb the night; afterwards ^ is open to 
proposaL 

Women do all the household work, the planting 
and tendiim of the crops, and the carrying of the 
burdens. To-day their principal income is derived 
from the sale of hay, grain, and wood to the 
agency, military pot^, ranches, and towns ad¬ 
jacent to the reservations. At home the Apache is 
tonil of talking and entertaining bU friends. Both 
men and women are inveterate gamhlera. 



Amcmf Apaeba gaiiMS art tiwBng arrowi or daru at an arrow 
or alrtaMljr oa tbr gvooiMl. so that Umjt croaa: tbr boopasd 
polf gauM (Um priuctf^ gambling gamaX is wfaiob tba poh ia 
BUilad tbtougb tba raQlng boop: *hhlt ttMbuUoa*(Jicarilla): 
*oat‘a oradla^ (Wbita Mountain); loot raoaa; aod )lioa, tba 
waiiMti*a gama fCuHit, ti ItBICw pp. SSS, tUMST, SiS. TVS, 
0091., Tba boop sod pola gama, bi wblcb. anmai^ 

tba WbiU Mountain ' ... --- 

jrallow la mala, 

Ottotj gnaidad 

b^eci tihttflii ^ ___ 

bnttba JicsrUlaooaaofonxdawcrfbaa It ‘aa baringbaaoma^lijr 
Yolkailataon. tba Wh^faaad woman, for bar two aona, rbildm 
bvbtrTite Sun a^^ Moon. Sba loU tbam not to roD tba 
wbaal toward tba oorlh. IJMjr nlajrad (or tbr* 

Sun’aaooroUed tba wbraJ toward UM^aoutb, ^w^ Uia 

bft>Cl!Mr I2 mo ni r> t M iil< rt fakln to roO It tow%fil tM ooctiL Ab 
• dvaotura wilbMowl follow^aod tba tvrote y awtra_ *t to 
parlorm a auooaaaion <4 dangarooa 1*^ w^ ao^pliali^ 
went to Uva in Uw waatam oeaan * (Culin, ed. 

Tba principal Apaeba handicraft la haak^w«^, dw^ 

Umra xia •araral forma, tba oooiosl aha^ (or carr^ bnr^. 

tba bowl abapa. and tba (aaar. or walar-botUa. Au tba baMmta 
ara *»"«h on ooila, and Mam witb wlOow and otbar aplknu 
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woraa la MOBMtvie or flganA da^bgoa of hkek, aad mada traa 
tbo pod of a opodiH of Xartjrahk. 

A close ftadj and iotinuite knowledge of the 
variooa Apeche tribe* rereal no religiotu organi- 
ation, but there are many forms of wonhip, not 
aa the white man recognuee worship, bnt in the 
form of sacrifice, prayers, fasts, and (diysical pen* 
ance to appease the srrath of the e^ spirits. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to one of the clajwified 
forms of worship of toe Apaches is the elemental, 
or^ n^ore*worship, thungh there are traces of 
animism as well as of animal*worship in their 
revcreooe for the bear, jack rabbit, snake, etc., to 
which thw offer the sacrifice of kodaUiUin (see 
below). The number four is sacrvfl, as among the 
American Indians generally; and so is eight, 
(hough to a minor de«^ As far back as the 
I 6 th and 17th cents., ute Jesuits and Franciscans 
formed misuons, and worked with their accostoined 
seal, bnt with little soocess. After years of toil 
and sacrifice, the field was wholly abandoned, and, 
apart from the varions signs of the cross and sacred 
cords that might be traced to the rosary, no in* 
flneora seems to hare remained of these early 
teachings. And as these symbols were so common 
among the aborigines, it is donbtfnl whether even 
these are relics of former Chrisrian influence. The 
belief in spirits both good and bad, and in the 
neoeMtr of sacrifloe, is prominent in their worship, 
as will be seen by their offering of hoddentiH to 
'ppoase every known spirit on every occasion. 

To be properly understood, however, the beliefs 
and snperstitkms of the Apa^es most be studied 
tbrongn their medicine-men and women, who widd 
a marvelloos influence in fastening on them their 
belief in ^e oeenlt, an inflnence little understood 
or appreciated by the civil antboritiea. Throngh 
thb lack of understanding, the Apache Indians 
liave been much maligned, and a great deal of the 
tronUe with Government representatives in the 
past lias arisen thresh not taking into eonsidera* 
tion their superstitions and methods of reasoning. 
Great freedom exists as to the selection of the 
shaman or medicine-man. Any man, woman, or 
child who seems to be endowed with spiritual or 
^ interpret omens, is free 
to follow his own inclinations and invent his own 
simbola. It is customary, however, for them to 
piM^emsdves as assistants to some medicine-man 
influence, paying him 
liberally fo^ bis tuition, a year or more being the 
usual length of time given to study. 

The Apache believes that all ills of the body are 
cau^ by evil spirits, which must be expelled or 
rabdoim. When any one is sick, ho sends for bis 
favourite medicine-man. If the piuient is wealthy, 
the medicine-man e^l have the assistance of several 
others, often bringing his family along with him, 
and camping near the patient. The family and 
friends of the sick supply the mediciDo-man and 
his familp with food and help Before the medi¬ 
cine-man s arrival, the rick one’s family generally 
prepares as many cans of tis toia as they 
afford ; and when he arrives, a comer of the camp 
is reserved for bis use, the best blankets are given 
for him to rest on, and the choicest food is pUc^ 
before him. When he has flnisbed his repast, 
larro cans of tis win are placed before him, u>d 
he drinks and calls from among his friends those 
whom he wishes to drink with um. 

While the feast is going on, the medicine-man 
be^s to bargain his service; and if everything is 
satisfactory, be proceeds to arrange a prograroine 
for his patient’s care. If there is bnt one person 
rick in the camp, the exercises consist of singing, 
chuting, and dramming; but if there are more 
wk, or an epidemic b raging in the settlement, 
dancing takes place, prayers are recited, the women 


and children joining in the weird and monotonous 
cadence. Hoddsntin u sprinkled round t^ couch 
of the sick, and applied to hb forehead, tongue, 
and, in the form of a eroes, to hb hrwt, the 
medicine-men placing thb same powder on their 
own tongues to give strength and divination, llie 
ain^g and dancing are often continued until the 
leaders are oompletolv exhausted. All the while 
they mumble a sort of gibberish that they claim to 
be understood only by tbemselv^ and to poatess 
the magie that b apart of their individnal power. 
The Apache matena medioa consists mainl y of a 
few roots, leaves, and v^etable matter, always 
with the application of haitUntin. HodiUntin b 
the pollen of the tuls, a species of cat-tail rush, 
and u gathered without any special ceremony. A 
small bag of it b carried every man, woman, 
and child, even the infant in its cradle having a 
small bag attached to it. No undertaking, com¬ 
pact^ or agreement b entered into without the 
sacrifice of some of thb jxywder; a small portion 
of it b blown into the air at dawn and darkncM; 
it b blown toward the sun to appease its heat and 
bring rain for the crops. Every phase of the life 
of the Apaches b surroimded by superstition and 
subject to necromancy, over which the medicine¬ 
men have controL Oke the fraternity of phrri- 
Clans of more scientific learning, they specialize, 
one being consulted for rain, another to recover 
stolen property, another f<n siekneso, etc. 

In addition to thb sacrificial powder, there are 
many other sacred emblems that are much reli^ 
on by the Apaches. The izat-Uothf or sacred 
cord, which b worn by leaders as well as by 
medicine-men, the bull-roarer, the medicine-hat, 
and the medicine-shirt are all firrolr believed to 
pos s e s s certain special properties. Toe bull-roarer 
IS an oblong piece of wood, about U in. wide and 
7 or 8 in. long, made with a round head throngh 
which a cord u passed, while on the main body are 
irregultf fnrrowa It b usually of pine or fir, and 
if obtained from the mountain heights, and pre¬ 
viously struck by lightning, it poas ea sea special 
qualities in controlling the dements. Thb bull- 
roarer the medicine-men twirl rapidly. It then 
gives the sound of a sodden rash of wind, and 
exerts a compelling influence on the bringing of 
rain to the crops. The isze^klotA, nsed by leadeni 
and Irity alike, b the moat sacred emblem the 
Apache possesses, so much so that it must be hidden 
from right and protected from profane touch, both 
the %zzs-kioth and the medicine-hat losing their 
efficacy when in any way handled by an nnbdiever. 

The Apaches worship and sacrifice to the imn, 
moon, and other planets, as well as to the lightning, 
^rind, etc.; and hold various dances, snob as spirit-, 
raost-, sun-, and snake-dances, though the snake- 
coDunon or so regular as among 
the Hopb and other neighbouring trib^ 

Regsiding the success of the medirine-men, it b 
well with them in cases of sickness if they do not 
lore too many patients; but when ansuooeaafnkthey 
claim that there b some other influenoe 
at work overooming or counteracting their own. 
The present writer has seen reveral incidents where 
the medictne-num managed to shift the responsi¬ 
bility to another, knowing that the relatives of the 
'fere dbaatbfied with hb work. While 
warm, the medicine-man drew 
from his medicin^bag a flake of flint, with which 
he made an inebion in the side of the deceased 
where be had suffered most, pot hb lips to the 
memon and began to moan, and in a snort time 
turned vound and spat on the ground a mouthful 
of blood, and with it a small stone, which he 
claimed had been fired into the deceased by an old 
woman living forty milea away. That night a 
party went to the old woman's camp and killed her 
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M a witch. The indiridoal interpretation given to 
each one's beliefs and imaginations precludes anv 
set form of worship; bat in a general way they all 
centre round those symbolic influences and super- 
stitions that debar progreas and hold them enec- 
taally to the fai^ ot their fathers. 

The characteristie Apache burial is in natural 
rock shelters in clifTs and crevices, either on the 
rockv sides of mountains or in the earth and talus 
at the base of the hills. Nooks in small un¬ 
frequented cafions are also utilixed. After the 
removal of the earth and talus, the body is laid on 
the resulting platform and oovered with a friune of 
poles and brush, over which rocks are heaped, the 
mound being from 4 to 10 ft. broad, 0 to IS ft. long, 
and 2| to 4 ft. high. No coffin la used, ^t the 
corpse is cjothed and well wrapped up. A shovel 
(and sometimes an axe, or, in the ease of a woman, 
a carrying basket), is frequently left on the grave, 
of which no subseonent care is taken. Among the 
White Mountain Apaches tree-burial occnrs. 

LrrsasTvsa—Hodn, n a n d boak ^ Amtr%em» Imdimat moHA 
jfMamua (huU. SO £>0. Wsshlsiton, 11W7. L 63-«7 (with sxosl- 
Iwt soBUUsiTor Um hiaory ot tbs trflMX SSS. SOOi, 3»«, 4&X 4«, 

4 ^ SUL 6 M t, 641 , ru^ L. ass, ass L ; Drak*./wStealVitss 
af uu UniUd astM/n^asdshthW. Isas, L sis-ies; Boork*, 

' Msdidas-MsB ot tbs in S RBBW pn. 461-608; 

RasacUL *Mjrths of Uw Jkarllls Apscbs* la /swniM^ AumK- 
sm PVkbirty U86; Uooocy, ‘JkwrflU Oanssis'ta iawriem 
Amtk r o p o log itt, bU mrim, nt. fiaos); Hodcc, * Tbs Kartr Kavajo 
sadApacbs,‘a.vULa8BS): HrdUCks, * Kotss oo tbs Sm Cbrios 
Apacbs,* iS., new ssrits, m (11 
A|wcAm«s, tisa rrsMsIsoo, U77 

sins atbajpasUscbs Bprscbs s _ __, 

POUar, BibUtfrafAf of tAs AUmpaaem LanpitapM, Waabif^ 
*«. A.vro.vio Apacbb. 

APADAN A—The name of one of the books in 
the P&li Canon. It contains 550 biographies of 
male members and M biographies of female mem¬ 
bers of the Buddhist Order in the time of the 
Buddha. The book is therefore a Buddhist Vita 
Seuteiorum, It has not yet been edited, but copious 
extracts from the 40 bto^phies are given in Eduard 
Muller's edition of the commentary on the Therl 
Gatha (PTS, 1803). One of those extracts (p. 135) 
mentions the Katha Yatthu, and apparently refers 
to the book so named, which was composed by 
Tissa about the middle of the 3rd centuiy B.C. If 
this be so, the Apadana must be one of the very 
latest books in the Canon. Other considerations 
point to a dmUar conclosion. Thos the number 
of Buddhas previous to the historiesl Buddha is 
given in the Ulgha Niklya os six t in later books, 
sneb as the Bnddha Vadisa, it has increased to 24. 
But the Apadana (see Ed. Muller's article, * Les 
Apsdanas do Sad ’ in 7As Proceeding* of the 
Oriental Congrte* at Geneva, 1894, p. 167) mentions 
eleven more, bringing the number op to thirty.five. 
It is very probable that the different legends con¬ 
tained in this collection are of different dates; bat 
the above facts tend to show that they were 
brought together as wo now have them after the 
date of the compoeitioa of most of the other books 
in the Canon. 

There exists a commentary on the Apadana 
called the VUnddha-jana-vilasiiiL In two passages 
of the Gand^ Variisa {JPTS, 1886), pp. 69, 69, 
the authorahip of this commentary b osi^bed to 
Buddhaghofa. 

According to the Suinahg^a VilasinI, p. 15 (cf. 
p. 23), the repeaters of the Digha maintained that 
the Ap44danahad been inclndoa in the .\bhidhamma 
Pi^ka, while the repeaters of the Majjhima it 
was inrlnded in the Buttanta Pifaka. ‘Thb dou^ 
as to its position in the Canon b another reason 
fo^lacing the work at a comparatively Ute date. 

Toe word Apadana means * pore action,* * heroic 
actiim *; and each of Die Apadanas gives os first 
life of its hero or heroine in one or more previous 
births, with especial reference to the gooir actions 


were the cause of bb or her dbtmgubbed 
pemtion among the early Buddhbts. There then 
follows the account of hb or her life now. An 
Apadana therefore, like a Jauka, has both a ‘story 
of the past ’ and a ‘ sto^ of the present *; but it 
differs from a Jataka in that the btter refers 
always to the past life of a Buddha, whereas an 
Apadana deab usually, not always, with that of 
an Arbat ig.v.). 

W hen the Buddhists, in the first century of our 
era, brain to write m Sanskrit, these stories lost 
none oi their popularity. The name was Sanskrit- 
ixed into Avada n a; and Mveral collections of 
Ayadanss are extant in Sanskrit, or in Tibetan or 
Chi nese translations. Of these the best known are 
the Avadana-SaUka, or ‘The Century of Ava- 
danas,’ edited (in part only as yet) by J. S. Speyer, 
and transUted by I>on Peer; and the Divy&va- 
dAna, edited by Cowell and Neil, not yet translated. 
As a general role, theM later books do not reproduce 
the Stories in the older Ap^ana. They wTite new 
ones, more in accord^ce, in spirit and implication, 
with the bter doctrines then prevalent. Most of 
these Avada^ are on the lives of Arbats. But 
the main snbiect of the longest of all the Avadana 
books, the MahA-vastu-avadana, U a series of the 
previous lives of the Buddha, though it also indudes 
a few of the old Apadanas in new versions. 

OMeabcfy, Cntatcpn* j/ PiU MSS in tA* 


*P/S??'7*TJ*^..®*^*.?**“***^ WOsa, 188S); SnmaA. 
pale FUdaimi, cd. Ehyi Osrlds sad Carpsntsr inV, 1886), 
f dwKldiis- aif a ke , s Owfwry Tntaa 


^ L6oo FWr la tbs Annalu dn Mnat* Gnimet, Paris, 1861; 

^ NsQ (Quabridcs UidvtfvltT Pnm. 
1886); MaA Am s t m, td. K. Baasrt (3 toIl, Paris, 1888-18^ 

^ T. W. Rhv 8 Davids. 

APATHY. — The Greek doctrine of apathy 
(drdtfcm) b usually regarded as a leading charac¬ 
teristic of the Stoic ^hool, but it nndoubtedly 
belongs to an earlier date. Thb b the view of 
the anonymous commentator on Arbtotb's Ethics 
(Comment, in Ariatot. or. xx. p. 128, 5 : Irrioa it 6n 
nl vfib Twr omucia h Wfo aCnf). There are cer¬ 
tainly nuuk^ tendencies toward it in the Cynic 
School, with its complete renunebtion of all pleasure 
and its glorification of work. If it b the case that 
Arbtotle’s ATic. £th. IL 2, lI04^ 24 (M «al 6plt*anu 
rdf dpvrdt draddsf rirdt «ai h^fUat) allndes to the 
Cynics, the latter must already have made use of 
the expression drd^cia. In any case, it bad influ¬ 
enced Stilpo the Mc^nuian, who found happineaa 
in the antmtii impatien* (Sraeca, Epirt. I. lx.), and 
seew to have used the word ds^Xfirb (Alex, ds 
Anim. 150, 34, Bruns). Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoa, however, was inflnenced by the Megarian as 
well as by the Cynic philosophy. 

On the other hand, ^mocritus described txdaple, 
the huma n happiness consbting in fterpUftifri 
sal /ilov iapfLerplT) (Fma. 191, Dieb), in the same wsr 
as apathy b described bter. For apathy he b said 
to have used the term dropofla, whira appears sgain 
among bter Sceptics. Hb doctrine, tnrougb tlie 
medium of Anaxarchus of Abdera (Diog. Laert. ix. 
60), snrnamed tCSatftoaucit and oelebratra especially 
on account of hb iriStta, had an influence on Pyrrho, 
the founder of Scepticism, who taught drdArta pro¬ 
bably even nnder thb name (Cic. Acad. ii. 130; 
Plat, d* Prof, ia Firt. it p. 82 f.). Ub disciple 
Timon praises hb constant cheeiifoloees ( 70 X 4 ^, 
Frag. Oi, Dieb) and hb freedom from wdSif (Frag. 
0 ) : other passages mention hb and 

(Diog. Laert. u. 66 , 68 ), which result from the with¬ 
holding of jndgment (froxVi OQ < 4 ll the events inci¬ 
dent to human Ufa: he who ventures no opinion 
abont the worth of a thing may regard it as either 
good or evil, and so hb tranqniility of mind cannot 


t 







APHRODISIA 




\m dbturW tLaireby* U in tree tJuit Kpictmu 
ilitl not ihivomtrc? tho cjctermin^tinn of the CTtiotionii 
^ut be ecciLsioiuilly depicts the imperteirlAble 
trannmllity of mind of the wise mikn in nneh ooloun 
tbet he approufaei tlie Stoic fttaiidpciiinti 

(5(. tIbB Blftttrijcui Imin the Udrd ppM4« («1L flatten 
jj. ftS>: t«*^p Tir™ Mirf 

►inj *Tmp it iriLf Aiirru rai 

« rrt E -tS-T 1 ^Hvn ^iJtDink^iei 

iriiftl T>^J(4iBT «■! iPlKSMii: 4^vrr^ i Mn4 the wcll- 

knon fUOriuEnt(CIcL niu. it 1?)<: 'In rliBUrtdk (muzoA (4i, 
diiBt, “4uva KIAVC ent, ^UUU IhM bgn eqrgv"^ 

Such ideAd Are Ln Dccorduice with the f^eaer&l 
feeling of the llclIODihCio period, which wru i|uit« 
willLn^ to rccojinike the ImppinefB of the individiitJ 
in a kind of 

Entire freedom from the cmotionsi wna now 
dernondedl of the Stoio kRjfe 207, Amina) by 

^uo. who, hnwei'cr^ mmEo to tile heelLby hnmen 
iiiteilact tho concessLon that even the al¬ 

though unawBUe of the emotions tbeouelvcs, is 
noTertheleM CDUsoiotis of a eiisdow of them 
(J^jraff. SIS], Thu iloetrina was more clurJy ex- 
poondod by hie pupil Dionynina Lq bis MpajAto 
treatise vc^ ia^ftJrcar fDiogu Laert. viS. J6fl), hut 
luun especially by Chryjdppns in r*p! 
rUrrft and rtfll wh«W fmgrnentH nq thU 

iubject ore coJlected in Amim, ve4. 

Ui. 441:^-4551 The emotions l«loDg to the imitlonaj: 
and iiUKtc^enite frXe-q*if.il 5 wr»z]' chkis of In^ofoes 
fiwuJ), which btinf; nnrsflt into the mind of man, 
They arise from false judgments on the worth of 
things, or rather from tho thoui^tless assent 
{tfiryfiinii9r(rEr} to BOch jndgmeols [Dyroff, ^/AiJt 
fier aftKn iVoB, p. 152 H; Epiot. ill. 19. Sj oe^p 

UAa i) dsarvsTBffLS't oTn^ ^mr tA 3A/fuif. 

The philoiiopher, iu the ph^ieian of the eotil, han 
to combat the pasuons, the chief of which ate ■- 
deadns, fear, pleasure, ami grief,— pity is also In- 
bladed in them,—by demonn Lmting uie faJseucss 
of tlie jadgment and cultivating (he virtues of 
mthieration and conrage. As virtue is perfected 
miiraD {U 7 m)|. the irroitiDmiJ impufiies oie incom- 
jialjbte with itj and thua in the soul of (he wiBo 
mao tlicre is left no trace of poisEion (/"roj. 44*) - 
tha are mminpletely blended with thu 
the wise man is and therciu consists his 

hnnpinesi (IHo|f. Loert viL 117 : Cio, Tutc. iv. 37), 

[( wai iDuritable that ajipiLnst this extreme 
doctrine lively opposition shoiild arise. Plato had 
already dellb«rate|T eppe^ed apathy fcf. 
pp. 21 U, 80 E, flSE: iW di yt ifSevir dATjffili koI 

Ko^apit tint, flfstJkr r^fr^soi rflAt rafirmr 

Tir tte9' tryttlar nel ™p and his disriplee 

had, theiefere, taken np tlioLr poeldon oUnioet on 
tlw standpoint of Aristotle and ths PeripatetioB, 
who strove after ^nviirjjTfr ir reEt vtftffEri (jVKOm. EfA. 
ii. IlOS*. 30 j the later w'rftera cji]l K ^ifT|phiMd^r»), 
and conld not apfirove of apathy. No more n^tl 
Epumnis, whofto WM rLctunlly riEgarded tv 

the Stoics ns one of the chief pasat^ms {Stol^ru, 
11 GO, 10), Cameades flumined up this contradic¬ 
tion In his snooessful attack upon the Stale 
Mggarationa. Jle xUrUxl from the fact that man is 
not only son], but also body; that, ooMaquently* 
oer^ liodily impulna are incritabK among 
which pleasure assumes the first place; since it 
cannot be an evil, epAthy is impouihle ((^lE, 
xiL Sf 7). Thie uppofiitiou resnllcd In theyiriding 
of the Midrlla Stoa [Schinekel, PAtfor, irUiiL 
p. 304) t Pontius after Lhe fashion of the 
Pcripaleticfl percelvee virtue in the avoldnnee nf 
extremes, and allow^e the ippjti oa legitimate in 
themselves, >'or Inm bodily pCeasnie it; eoinethlng 
nAttinJ, and therefore not to be exterminated; 
grid, an the other hand, is oontra^ to brnnan 
nature, nud therefore human nature ii justified in 
avoiding it. Posidonius laid atresfl on ths oontraat 
between body and soul, and held that only the 


sonl, fo far as it rejuains pure, can be 4vwi}i)f, bat 
not the body T he admitted, nesidea, a irat^cir^/xn 
(FtuL dt rirt. J/*r, 3, p, 4J fd; Galcn. 
(ff* Iiipp. et PAif. piac. p. 408 ,M). Hs thus aban- 
daned the old Stoic attitude on principle, atthoogh 
in Botnn ringle statemeata he appmached v^ry near 
it Cie. /'use iL 61). Tha later pbilosopheri 
are^ strongly indocnoed by this mers mmlerate 
attitude, Epictctiui i« the only one who returns 
to tha old ngqiriain; hisw'Ue uiau must again lie 
and dT4^¥»i, jmt 4u!Mnur, Ond 

ha fungi]t expiesidy agjUJiBt ^pwnrdi^rm (Iv. 1, 176; 
cf, Bonhdfrer, £/Aji da p. 46). Seneca 

aJjie oppot^ it in one of hie writinga i£put. Bh), 
bnt otherwise he assnmea Furidonins' point of 
view. Till* view occaoLoii^lly pemut* m thn later 
p]iiloenphy, and J^eo-Platoniam, with its with¬ 
drawal from thU world and its morttfieatlon. of 
the fiesh, is decidedly in its favoar. "Thuji Philo 
reaoint<dy demjuid§ apathy (Zeller, v. 4, p. 44G), 
and So alAo with Porp)iyry It appears as the 
highlit stage of virtue, while metriopathy receives 
a Jow'er plaije (< 5 ?, «f. p. 717). 

UnuTvaa^Dyraa; JltAiJt dtt nJl^ StKf riSiri. Ik U3l: 
Sduoahet, PtHor. A. nvU4 floo flHS), p. »S; Sailer, :SM», 
svimndiw, an4 ISpisTia <£au. Lt. ISTiA pp. £U-164 BU SKk- 
BoEihBdtif, £ui^ (hf 5l4<bn Spain (laMlL p. tCi 
SMjryfck, Wi^wj ttf RlAk^ |k t); Uskmwflc, HiO. 

(Enl^. tr, tSTik I. UWl Daviddem, TI^ Steie 


, iip. 14P, ilii. 
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AFHRODlStA ("A^^^inn),—The general name 
of fcativjklg in hunouT of Aphrodite The cult of 
Aphrodite may be regarded os having been onivuiwa] 
in one fomi or another in the Alodltemiriaaii Tshirlfc. 
In eJl tha great centres of HeUenic ilfo it cioDnj.>ied 
an important place, prevoiliog from Nanerati* in 
Egy^ to PhtuiAgoria in tlie Black Sea, nod from 
tbs Trond to Italy and SicElv (see the long list, 
with the evidence, m Pauly-AVusuwa, art. ‘ Aphro¬ 
dite*), The iEgcan utlands were among ite moeit 
famous centi^, notably Cythero, Crete, and 
CypruJi. There k, however, no real ground for 
regarding the cult, iu its later ipeeiaJizcii form a* 
the onlt of a goddtisa of physical beauty,* os having 
been aboriginal in Greek lands. Probably Aphroi- 
dite Was oripnally on Oriental nature-divmjty, 
and she rctsuniid many Oriental trolls in her local 
cult an a specialized diTinily in Greeofl.t The 
uicira refined, cn.lt of the goddsES os the patronsaB 
nf maiTtnl life is probably a genuinely Hetleuia 
development, for this aspect of her ia cither alto- 
^thcr lacking or at Jenst ii not prominent in it* 
Eastern fonna Contrajj to a very general bnt 
orroneioun eououplion, onginating in Mato’s well- 
known dUitmction l^twccn Onrania Aphrodite 
who pencmifies the intellectual love of the souJ, 
and Aphrodite Pondeniw who pcisoDcfies the 
lumsaal love of the body (Plat, H?ympfU. ISOD), it 
k precisely this title of Odipavta, + Fltavonly/ that 
is the clearest nign of her Extern origm+ the 
Plat^ic distinction WM not rccognirod in tlie State 
religion, nnd the moral and spifiiua] meaning of 
the title Is qf late growth [Farnell, op, cif, 829 ff., 
o5Gn.). In thewuue wny, that aspect of Aphrodite 
nuder which Rhe woe worahippcl at Atlionn and 
elsewhere as Pandomoe, 'Gnurdisn of the ludy 
politic,' Tft'ss not an independsnt IfeUeitic develop¬ 
ment, bat a survival anril development of on 
Onental onnceptioo (Fkrnellj, p, 8W), 

regard to the nature of the cult, ethically 
eoi^dared, it is to be obaerved that mnoh of tha 
modern conception ig based upon a radically fiilsu 
notion, and the ungnardsd apmication to Hellenic 
practice of U] - understood Orrcntol phcnomeiuL 

. ' A* a ' [lepBjtiMntBl i;«<1d(aa haring fz^r Im ipliCTt qsH 
’ (X, c. Honkbn, Pt^iAMrtmna C« [A* ,S7u4|i tf 
Pttiffion, p, dO^ Bbs b [Jepicud ln thr ITorntrlc Hvmq. 

I For u wfttoiiliiB g gB of kak unBitkm cl orUrin, oM^t 

Fnnairi Calif 0nih faialH, Dafonl, M*i LL^lt 
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Until the decline of Greek civilization, the call of 
Aphrodite, bo far aa we know it from oor litera^ 
or monumental Bourcee, was indistingulBhable in 
point of purity and aasterity from that of Zeus or 
Athene, and was in this respect, in fart, on a higher 
plane than that of Artemis. Rules of chastity, for 
example, were in some cases impoeed upon her 
prieateBses (Raua. u. 10. 4). It was at (plinth 
alone in Greece, and there in connexion with the 
worship of the * Heavenly’ Aphrodite, that impure 
practices were found established as part and parcel 
of the ritual of worship. The fact la tliat a careful 
diatinction must be drawn between Greek religion 
and ritnal, which is upon the whole pure, and the 
mythological stories, which are often the reverse, 
and are, moreover, conveyed to ua largely througli 
the impure medium of degenerate poetry, 
generacy did indeed exhibit itself in the eultus, 
aa in other domains of Greek life and practice— a 
symptom of the loosening of the monu bonda^ in 
tne tlellenbitic period,—and later in the erection 
of altars and temples, and the establishment of 
festivals under the name of Aphrodite to the 
misiresBea of the snooesaors of Alexander and 
others (Athenwos, 253, 595). 

Probably the festival of Paphos was the most 
celebrated of those held in honour of the goddess; 
and there also in all probability many featurea that 
had no parallel in Greece, save perhaps at Corinth, 
wore to be seen. Great crowds assembled at the 
temple from all parts (Strabo, 883: sol stunrytyiffesn 
4 A TV Tsrfrv ear tm /rl riip IlaXalra^ 
itipO cvpi6rm xoi it rim OAtiw rdXcwv). The 

title ^Ayfrttp borne by the high priest at Paphos 
would probably indicate his conduct of the vast 
procession. Sacrifices of blood were not offered, 
though victims seem to have been slain for porooses 
of divination : or there may have been two altars, 
one for incense, the other for sacrifice (cf. Tac. 
Hist. ii. 3: * Hostur, at qnisqne vovitv, b^ marea 
deliguntur: certueima fides hMurum fibris. San< 
gninem arm obfunderc vetitnm: precibtu et igne 
puro altaria adolentnr ’). A ritual bath and mimic 
dance probably formed nart of certain mysteries 
which were celebrated (Harrison, eit. pp. 283, 
312 ; cf. Famell, op. eit. p. 851: * in Cjrpms, in some 
religious ceremony, some Brcnic representation of 
the Adcmia perhaps, the image of the dead goddess 
was exposed, ana then after due performance of 
certain rites she was supposed to be restored to 
life’), l^ose who desired to be initiated tr rf rtxn 
M 0 >x^ received on entering the temple a' pAailus 
and a lump of salt, and gave a piece of money to 
the temple treasury.* 

Most Oriental in character of all the Greek cities 
was Corinth. Euripides celebrates Acrocorintbos 
as the holy hill of Aphrodite (Fry. in Strabo, 379: 
8 kw repUXvmp rptAxwoSs’ Upds 

riXip 'A^poSirat; cf. Alciphr. lit W). The most un> 
Hellenic of the elements of the Aphrodite cult was 
the practice of reitgions prostitution (Strabo, 378), 
alluded to by Pindv when he celebrates the * bos* 
pliable young women, the ministrants of Penua- 
sion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts often flit 
towards Onrania Aphrodite’ (Pino. Fry. 87, ed. 
Boeckh). At Corinth, apparently alone in Greece, 
these hetoeres took part in tne State ritual; for when* 

• Claa. Akx. Protr. 14 : tpU rif 

rr«fisp»«r rf* ami 

»w( rw »*XfW tV* fniHarm' ti 

marj m paav/uami. aM tpa^rai ; Antob. ods. OssT. ft. KS; 
JoBtin, xviiL ft. 4: *iiics mt Cjrpdis ric^UMS snU nuptlM 
ilatuib dMxu dotslciu pacunisin qasalluna In quMtuni nd 
tttoa Burif mlUcrv, pro rcbqnn podkitin Ubsmmta Veatri 
•olntoruL* Kor Uiii Mcnd prostlniUoa, on Orlratnl prscticn, 
SM UinxL L too, ■pcskinc of Um coll of Um Bsbrlonisa M;UtU 
(•DUr, A>Urt«Xcf.8tnno,ft3t; KntMsy, CVtiaandAiaAqprva 
mf Pkrwia. Ox&d, ISBft, L M; J. O. rmscr, Jdonit, Attu, 
Oairia, Load. IMS, a tL For ■ItnOnr loatiloUon in oonossloo 
wllh Uw espundocua f O il dtn» Ms, cf. 8tmbo, ftSS. So* ntao 
Xteoa. 0r<JL /Mr, ^ »6t. 


over public prayers were addressed to Aphrodite on 
matters of moment, as large a number aa possible 
of the hetceree were taken to aid in the ceremony ; 
and individuals privately often vowed to oonsci-rate 
a certain number of these women to the goddess 
(such would be in general bought slaves ul Greek 
or foreign origin). We hesir of tliem as patting up 
public potirions on behalf of the Greek cause in the 
Persian Wan (Athen. 573 C). Naturally, there¬ 
fore, the heictra took a conspicuous |>art in the 
festivals of Aphrodite, one day being given np 
to them, and another to the respectable women. 
Doubtless mneh of Eastern licence was seen on these 
festival days at Corinth ; the city was notorionsly 
dangeroos in this respect to visitors (cf. Strabo, 
378 : oi Torrit iripit it K4pu^4v isF i vXovt). 

At Argos the chief festival of Aphrodite aas 
called Hysteria (i«-nipta), becanse swine were sacri¬ 
ficed to her—probably an indication of the cult of 
Aphrodite in conjunction with Adonis, for ordin- 
aniy tlie Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes 
(AcA. 793), did not sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. 
Probably, wherever the pig was sacrificed to Aphro¬ 
dite, it was a mystery, tne pig representing Adonis 
himself (see Frazer’s note in nos. u. 10.6; r arnell. 
cp. eit. p. 756). Connected with the same form of the 
eultos was the strange hermaphroditic festival of 
the mxidess at Argos, which bore the special name 
of the Feast of Wantonness (u^purrud), at which 
women dressed as men, and men aa women, the 
men even wearing veils (Plat, e/e Firt. Mul. 245 E). 
The festival was popularly explained as com¬ 
memorative of the brave defence of Argos by the 
poetess Teleailia in 510 B.C. ; bat such interchange 
of garments as a religions rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere (cf. Macrob. SeU. uL 8; and references in 
Farnell, p. 755), so that probably the story of Tele- 
silla is merely actiological (see Frazer on Pans, iu 
20. 8; NUsaon, Griechischs Feste, p. 371). 

In iEgina the festival of Aphrodite seems to 
have been combined with one to Poseidon (Plat. 
Queest. Or. 44), the details suggesting that the cult 
was one of Aphrodite as a divinity of death (abont 
which see Farnell, op. eit. p. 85^. In Thessaly, 
women alone appear to have taken part in tne 
festival; it was at one sneb celebration that the 
courtezan Lais was murdered (schid. in Aristoph. 
Plut. 179: oi OrrraXai i^6rfi<nr oMfp 

rvrroCscu ir ry Upqi rf)f ‘A^poUmn, 
nnfY&pttPt edcift, i» i driptt s8 rsnr^rsrro). In 
Zacjmthos, athletic contests, especially racing, were 
part of the festival (Dion. UaL Ant. Horn. L SO), 
^me details connect^ with the festival of Aphro¬ 
dite as Pandemos are furnished by an inscription 
found at Athens, in which the Senate recommends 
to the Anembly that the police officials (drrwV^) 
on the occasion of the pnblio procesuon (v«^w4) in 
honour of the goddess, prepare for the cleansing of 
the temple a dove, cfeanse and whitewash tlie 
altars, wash the images, etc. (Dittenberger,5y/fojr^, 
6X=BCH, 1889, p. 182; NilsKm, p. 374). 

Finally ^ould be noticed a usage of the word 
‘A^po4iiTta in a more general sense of ‘festival 
gatbering,’ without religious significance. It is so 
found in Xen. HeH, v. 4. 4: wt 'A^peHsta dyov«» 
Ar’ i^iA^rrit fbo Polemarchs of Thebes. Cf. 

Plut. dm. and Luc. comp. 1: ifis Xncrftn 'A^^M^ta. 
Turn rokifiur cal erpernffiAr dyom valfeir ; Athen. 4, 
p. 128 B, 'Arrtydrov roS flaatXitif 3*irMm 
ririT«XoCrro», Such celebrations might naturally be 
annual: cf. Alciph. £p. 2. I, vd roiw 

rs^a car- trot). W. J. X\ OODHOtrSE, 

APHRODITE.— See preceding art. and Gr&EK 
Rkuoion. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOC- 
RYPHA.-See Bible. 
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APOLLINARISM 


APOLLINARISM. —Apollinvis, the yoonger, 
ot Laodioea c. 300), waa the foanuer of a heresy 
which fornu the oonneotiii^ link between Arianim 
in the 4th and Neatorianian) and MonophyiitiiiD 
in the fith century. 

ApoUlii*ria.-Of Um «rmta ol bte Ufa not veir 
mach ia kaown. UJa father, who wai elao «»■»»■ ei1 ApoOimria. 

troiD Alexandria who oama to Barrtui 
^rW) and Um want oa to Uodlooa (tubUyo) ta 
Mara ha laai^ and bad a son, ApoWaaria the fooacar, the 
“• Socrataa ainiKIt tba 
^ ’**** trieadiilp' with a 

Bop^ a amad mad that Ttaaodotua, tha of 

^ thta acmaiataaoa. aa baiac da^f«?^ 
to hta faith. ErentaaHj Thaodotoa, or pcrfaanhM aoeeaaaor 
Oaoffa. exaoaamnidoatad ApoOiaarfa, tafetber with bis aoa, 
riUw bacausa would aoc lira op their iatiiaBcy with 
^pb^aa, oebaoat^ they kept the faith of Nhxaa and 
Athaoaatua, whanaa tha biabm waa a aaml-Ariaa (ib.1 
ApoUiaara ^ father, who had baan onteioad preabrtor at 
to•upp«y Wa tahowOiristiaaa wfthAa^i^te 
tor tU Oraek otaales arhioh Johaa had forbidden them to 
loaA Ua aMra to bara arraogad asarir the whole Blbla 
to w form of ooeaia of rarloaa matraa. ‘Ha axpooadad tha 
'^tod tha olWhiatorical 
tooka of tha Old Iha f aioaBt, partir as akwbo poonwL oartlr aa 

^toto<”** .fto.^ But there is soom oonfuaiaa batwm tha father 
>S?*7L5^!**A*^**''**’**'^ toe Bible. SoaonMoattri- 
Jhata an to tha «■ (Hosoanao, UJfr. 1«)l 

m ***” torn not vaor lone 

o^^yaarl^ Bpfphttitasapaaluofhfan in maaa*rai^ 
^ if iw waa axcoounonkatad 

together with his father br Tbaodotua, ha ouist Iwra baan morn 

fioomtaa^ that 
hacama a taa^ of 

rhaC^ffTEiL^ AB hta oontampo r ariaa apeak of hia great 
i!S^U t ha OftJ wSxinathafa.^ 

*r** * ff ” much morm rwfpe c i ibmn UMjr iikmUIt 

• ewtota aBactloo, ^ uTm 
“ f* <®®»- “• to); ‘aldllad la aD kiiowla<%a 


.(* uid UiM wlMa Umj 
* 1!^“^***^ «<wS BotbeiiaTa that so gnM 
a aaa h^ taOeo into aoch aa error {ttmr. tu. |L tl 
^la this fliat period, before ha had prociaiaMd hB hanwe 

JSSil ytr“"i • 

g^ifflissr 

!£SEi^/uS5’,.“5; "to 

in- *4. SLiRKtSS S ti'JS’oS; 

®* ,^to (Eh. oclxT.), and be atlU douUa 
M told of hiaoidtriaodoaabaim 
diatfaifukhod binaelf aa^ 
, *f****1rr ^ the Kicaoa creed agaiast Ariaas aitd aami-ArBna. 

* 71.57 55*^ ^ toea. aooordlag to SoaonMTlte hav^ 
rnnrmi! * i 1 ^t 5?-! *?”^*** took into «»»»««itwitTri* • 

W *to«y a *" 

L .. ***** to toahop, appareaUr of tt 

SIS'.SS'S.S 5 ? iow 

Unw other haad, St. A lhana afua apaaks of amtita 

who had been arat to Alexandria by N^oQinarls the ..- 

(JW ad AaliacA. ix.X rtlloato^oirtiSaSbaftlctil 

iys5yi."i:ia ‘isstj?£i-4k^ «■. 

i^^r.llLim). Bof hadS2L3adoJSi S SSL 
of ^ aan»e dU aboot tha year M (Uq«da^^ Or^SKiriL^ 

•o B saenaa that ApoUlnaria had baan aat up as tT nr.i _i_„ 

to^pw^**?* tothaaaad-AriaaB^ 

•hoot MO taat ha ttagM to be con uno al y known aa tha ♦—irhtr 
of a new doctrine. Synod of Alexandra in Sttan^^ 
krow and rajact hla kW It *ooafe«ad that tha 

JS*^“J?“‘*'**** " laaaoaibl. bo!^." TIS^oS 
•ir®..****J!*®* aalratiaii tram tU 

*to Ant. 7X But it does not manttoa hk __ 

hl^J^ ^ SLr“ “*• PS**®**®* Fhthata 


»fc* Boom Synod ia 574 (Maa^ U. 4TPX ApoUhmrk la not 
n» M l l ''owl far aar of Ua tea caaona, but they are niaiaiy drawn 
upas oondamaai^ of bis theory. Tha Synod of Aatkih. bald 
in 578 under MaloUaa, anathamatiaaa thoaa who ‘aartSt tba 
Word of Cod dwaOed ia bumaa *—b ta tha place of aimmamUm 
^ hiM%ast soul’(UaaU. BL 4M> Tba Int caooo of tha 
Svaod of CoaaUatino^ fai m coedattina a munbar of haratka. 
otwbom the last are tha 'ApoOiaafiata*; its aeraathca^ 
otdaiaa ^t tha ApoUiaariata ahaO be rscalired back late 
womtmloti If they retract their bareay and prtamt a wiittsa 
d a r la ra tioo CbiSiAAar) of tha troe faith Olaasi, UL &58-MS). 

As aeoa as he had roramlatad his particular doctriaa sad had 
hKi® 5*.®****?2* Watoepa, ApoUiaaris gatharad his 

At Antioch he aat up 

a oartala V)^ aa aou-bbim, *a man diatiaguiahad by hU 
bonoarabla life and sduoatsd la tha ♦■^^irw of tha Apostiaa. 
but oorrapM by thla poiaoa' (Theodorat, i? E r. 4X 

without altbar clergy or people* 

JlMwMla Si. A lh a na a ftw (or tba other author ot tha two 
^ka yaiaat Apolhnaria that bear kis aaoia) aad St. Grrgory of 
had writtao their traatiaua agaiast tha heraay (aMMow). 
ApoiUaarB diaiL learing behind urn ma orgaSua? ipolliiMitet 
Cbufoh, about tha year 380 (Jerome, da Fir. ItL iQtX* 

a. The ApolUnarist heresy.—Apollinniia begsn 
SA a zeuooa defender of UomooiuiAnum agsinat 
the Arinns. Sooner or later iho qaestioo was 
bound to ariM; How could the Locm be joined 
to • human nature? It woe around this questioo 
Uiat the later Nentorion and Mooopbyaite diapatee 
tomod. ApollinorU’ solution, in which hia heresy 
miuuM. woB on attempt to save the unity of 
• Person at the expense of His human nature. 
In this way he was a sort of forerunner of Kutyches. 
He is certain that God Himself become man in 
Christ. He u also certain that the whole Divine 
nature cunot be joined to the whole nature of 
a man. He ma i n tai n s this by the some anraments 
M ww afterwards used by the Monophysites. 
iwo perfect natnres always remain two separate 
perwns; ‘ two perfrat beinp cannot become one.’ 
This Miom, qnotod by Atnonosins os one of his 
BophisM {contra A^. L 2), was the starting- 
point of his STstem. He illustrates it by various 
exompl^ We may not adore a man, we must 

Christ must 

bo both adored and not adored. Moreover, a 
perf^ man U neoeesorily sinful, ‘where there is 
a man, there u sin ’ (i6,), hot Christ could 

r^ly God nor really man, but a mon-god (dsdma. 
r4S,o,). a monstroM and impossible hybrid of 
incom^ible specif like the Minotaur, the eon- 
dragon^ ud other mjiThological obaaidities 
(Greg. Nyw. 49). He goes on to argue that 

be WOTid certainly not be a man, for all men 
»naut msentiom* of three parts, body, «mJ, and 
spmt, whereas He would have four ports, adding 
to these Hu Divimty. In short, ‘a Deraon 

be comWnod of two’ (i^h^oftSds 
the solntion of the difficulty in the application 
PlaTf*S^°*T? principle of phtloeupby. Neo- 

PUtomo school taught that human nature is the 

elcments-a body, a 
th/Svantes and tn/ormu the body (to use 
biin« nisking ^ living 

elem^Slli”^ thinks that the doctrine of the throe 
eluents of man, body, soul, and spirit (vwpo. 

or raft), & confirmed by Scriptl!!!^ 

*md souls of the just ’ (Dn 3* fm Three 

S)(Ro 1 *; A Stir. 

be Theasolonians may 

a^d^ ^ m spmt, eoul, and body (1 Th 5»ii 

snlritMl*^/*^***^**^ carnal (f vx<*^) from the 
•pintool (wrtvjtmruit) man (1 Co «, dt. 3» 15 «^ 
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AtUir, 49). Of theae thrc« element* Uie bodj and 
the eool make np the * natural * (^wrur^f) being (the 
machine, Plato would have nid), which ie ruled 
and guided the mind. 

Bnt the guiding principle in man U changMble, 
fallible, ftiufuL It cannot be so in Christ, ^ere* 
fore in Christ the Dirinitv, the Logo*, takes the 
place of a human mind. He is a natural man (i.e. 
body and eool) guided and ruled by the Logos, 
lie too, like ue, consuts of three pert* only, and 
He ie therefore really a man and not an impoaaible 
being of four parte. Only one part, the most 
important, is not human but Divine. That is at 
any rate tlie eventual and fully develop^ form of 
ApollinariMm. It has been suggested (Lictsmann), 
and some aiuwers of his opponents seem to suppose, 
that its author did not at nnt trouble about a subtle 
distinction between soul and spirit, but simply said 
that the Lo^ instead of a human soul was joined 
to Christ’s body. However, the stress of oontro* 
versy soon made him adopt the Neo-Platonic theory 
as toe basis of his theology, and he and his school 
then made so much of it that all through the Middle 
Ages the psychology of the three elements was 
associated with one name only, that of Apollinaris. 
He thinks that he has found texts to prove his 
explanation of the hypostatic union by the ab¬ 
sence of a human soul, or, later, of a spirit in 
Christ. St. Paul, for irutance, says that toe first 
Adam was made a living soul, toe second a life- 
riving (therefore Divine, not human) spirit; the 
first was carnal (^vyik^), the second spiritual 
(svtv)saTix4f, 1 Co 16*^; AtUir. 11-12). ’The In¬ 
carnation is described as the assumption by the 
Loc^ not of a whole man bnt of a physical body 
onW. It Is the 'mystery that speared in the 
flesh' (1 Ti 3**; Anfir. 2 ), the Word was made, 
not man, bnt flesh (Jn 1**; Antir. 16, etc.). Christ 
assumed the /orm of a servant (».<. the bodv), and 
was found in the (ontsrard) AadU of a man (^h 2T **; 
Anfir. 20 . 21 ). 

So in this way the Logos and the man Jesus are 
resdiy one being. Christ was not two separate 
persons, but Divmity and manhood joined insepar¬ 
ably in one person. And we adore this person 
without making distinctions, because in Him even 
the human nature is actuated, and so made Divine, 
by the Logos that guides it. 

The contemporary orthodox Fathers who reject 
this theory are not much ooncemed about the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that human nature 
oonsista of three elements. That (question was 
raised again much later by the medieval school¬ 
men when * Apollinarist' became a favourite name 
of abuse given by Thomista to the Sootista who 
denied that the reasonable sou) is the form [forma 
tubttantiali$) of the body. But the first opponents 
of ApollinarUm are oflended chiefly tM asser¬ 
tion that Christ lacked an element of complete 
human nature. They uoote agairut it the texts 
in which He is said to oe like us in everyt^g 
except only sin (He 4“), to be reallr and completely 
man (Jn 8 ^; Antir. 45). and to nave not only a 
soul bnt also a spirit (Lk 23*; Antir. 17, Jn ll*; 
Athan. contra ApoU. L 15, Jn 19**, iL 16). niey 
also undertake to refute Apollinaris* arguments. 
If the quotation 1 Co 15** proved anything in this 
question, it would follow that Adam had no spirit 
at all [Antir. 12), and that the word 'flesh* in Jo 
1 ^, as else where, stands for the whole human nature 
[Antir. 27); and they imdst on the conclusioo which 
Apollinaris himself would not admit, namely, that 
if the Logos had become one of the elements of 
Christ's human nature, the l/ogoa too would have 
suflered and died [Antir. 30, ete.). 

3 . The Apollinarist sect.—In spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of a long list of Fathers (Athanasin.s, Basil, 
the two Gregorys, and many others), ApolUnarism 


outlived its author for many years. He had Mt 
up a hierarchy all over Syria, and his sect exuted 
and carried on his teaching till it seems to have 
been gradually absorbed by the far more imiortant 
Monophysite movement, vitalis was /^llinarist 
Bishop of Antioch. We hear of one l/imothy of 
Beirut, who wrote a history of the Church, and 
who * had no other object in so great a work but 
to commend Apollinaris, inasmuch as from him 
and to him an endlosa number of letters were 
written and written back’ (Leontius Byz. e. 
Nestor, et Eutyek. iii 40, PG UxxvL, wlio pro¬ 
ceeds to point out that a man’s greatness is not to 
be measured by the size of his correapondenoe). A 
certain Valentinus wrote a defence o! Apollinarism, 
called * Against those who accuse us of saying 
that the body is of the same substanoe as God' 
[tuiv. Frattdes ApoUinarutarutn, among the works 
of Leemtius Byz. PG LXXXVL iL 1047-1976; 
some passages from both Timothy and Valentinus 
are quoted in this treatise). It seems that the 
unknown inteipolator of St. Ignatius’ letters (a 
Sjrrian in the beginning of the 5th cent.) was an 
Apollinarist. He twice [PhitiM. v. 2 and PkUad. 
tL 6 ) expressly denies that Christ had a human 
mind. 

Although the movement gradually disappears as 
its place ^ taken by Syrian Munophysitism, one 
still occasionally hears of Apollinarism in the ever- 

E wing lut ot heresies; and as late as 691 the 
Inuezimm Synod in its first canon does not 
get to condemn * Apollinaris, leader of w'tcked- 
nes^ who impiously ueclared that the Lord did 
not assume a body endowed with both soul and 
mind ’ (Mansi, CoUectio,^ 1759-1798, xL 936). 

4 . Writings of Apollinaris.—There is the most 
complete agreement among his contemporaries 
that ApolUnaris was a learned as well as a very 
prolific writer. St. Jerome sajrs that he had 
written * countless volumes about Holy Scripture,’ 
and that bin thirty books against Porphyrins were 
greatly esteemed [cU Vir. ul. 104). Philostorgina 
tells ns that his arguments against Porphyrimi 
were superior to those of Eusebius [HE nlL 14). 
St. Baau says that 'as he had great faeili^ in 
writing on any subject, he filled the world with hU 
books * [Ep. i^xiii. 4). Sozomen gives a long list 
of his po<uns, and mentions a u-ork ' Concerning 
Truth' ("twip dXi|dr(ar}, an apology against Julian 
and the Greek philoeophers, in wwh ' he shewed 
their errors concerning God without using texts 
from Scripture’ [UK v. 18). We hear also of a 
refutation of Eunomius [de Vir, III. 120 ; Philost. 
HE viiL 12) and of a hook against Marcellas of 
Ancyra (de Vir. HI. 86 ). Epiphanioa, too, writes 
with great appreciation of his learning and talents 
[Beer. ni. ii. 24). 

Of all these works scarc^ anything is left. Of 
the poetic vendoiu of the Bible written either by 
him or by his father, one volume remains, the 
Paraphrase of the Psalms [PG xxxiii. 1313-1538; 
it includes toe 151st Psalm). It cannot be de¬ 
scribed as a success. A version of the OT in 
hexameters, into which the author has crowded 
every possible reminiscence, allusion, and idiom 
from tne pagan classics, most obviously lose all 
the feeling and quality of the BiWe without be¬ 
coming more than a very feeble imitation of the 
real clsnirs. So it is not wonderful that after 
Julian’s death, as soon as Christians were allowed 
to return to the real thing, Apollinaris' substitute 
were somi forgotten- Socrates says that in his 
time these Biblical poems bad 'disappeared as 
completely as if they had never been written 
(//AUL 16). 

There is, however, a constant tradition that 
after the death of Apollinaris his followers |mb- 
lish^ their master's works under the names of 
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orthodox Fathen. of Byxantiam (or 

wboerer the real author of the treatiae * Against 
the Frauds of the Apollinarists' was) b^^s his 
work by saying t * Some of the followers of Apol- 
linaris, or natycbes, or Dioeoor, in order to con* 
firm their here^, hare ascribed (iw^ypa^ep) certain 
works of Apolnnaris to Gregory l^nmaturgns, 
or Athanasius, or Julius, in order to deceive the 
simple'; and the whole of this little work is a 
oompilation of texts which the author thinks to be 
eases in point. Its full title is,' Against those who 
offer us certain works of Apollinarts, having falsely 
inscribed them with the names of holy FaUiers.* 

So one of the chief problems oonoeming Ajpol* 
linaris has always been the discovery of any of his 
writings which may be hidden under other names. 
In the case of some such works the matter may be 
said to be now definitely settled. Leontius (/.e.) 
had already declared that the little treatise called 
The Partim FaitAjJi card pipot rUnt) among the 
works of Gregory Thaumatnrgus (the text is pub¬ 
lished by Drfiseke and LieCxmann ; see below) was 
written by .Amllinaris; this is now admitted by 
every one. (>tber worla also commonly acknow- 
ledgM to be I 7 him are: peeudo-Athamuius, 
tAs JntamatioH of tAe Word of Qod (Ilcfl n^t 
vopKr!to*%n ro 6 Xdyov, Driseke, pp. 341-343); 
pseudo-Julius of Rome's Ltittra to Dionytiuo of 
AUxandria {i6. 348-351), and, very probably at 
least, the tract. Of the wfiion us CAriti of tAo oody 
to tAo Divinity (ITfpl tr Jiptjrr^ ipAnfrot roC 
riipnrot wpit rV ^dryns, id. 343-347), also under 
the name of Julius, lastly, there are fragments 
of Aral linaris' writings in various Greek Catenis 
(cf. Krumbacher, Byzant. Litteraiur, Munich, 
1897, Dp. 206. 211) ana in the quotations from him 
made by his adversaries (Athanasius, Gregory Naz. 
and Gregory Nyss.). Driiseke {ApoU. v. Laod.) 
proposes to attribute to him a large number of 
other writing all pseudo-Justin, including the 
CoAortatio ad gtnUs, which be thinks to be Apol- 
Unaris’ book 'Ckmceming Troththe third and 
fourth books of St. Basil against J?MiiomiHs(which 
would then be his work against Eunomius men¬ 
tioned by Jerome and Philostorgins); the first three 
dialogues of Tbeodoret of CVrrhns on tAs Trinity ; 
some sermons of Gregory Thanmaturcus; pseuoo- 
Athanasius’ Dialogues on tAe Holy Trinity; as well 
as almost any more or less contemporary anonymous 
works, including even the poem CArist Suffering 
(2>urrdt wioxvr, cL JPTA, 1884, pp. 657-704). which 
b really a mystery play of the 11 th or 12 th cent. 
(Krumbacher, Bytani. LHt. pp. 748-749). These 
identifications are now generally considered to 
have been premature and mbtaken (Bardenhewer, 
Pairotogie, 1804, pp. 224-225; Krttger in PRE*, 
art. * ApolL v. Li^.' • Uanumk, LmtA. der Dog- 
mengeseK, 1895, pp. 300-321). Lietsmann {Apoll. 
Laod.) suggests a more reasonable list. 


ISTsacTcaa—Tbt Ant •oarocs for s kBOwtodn at Apol- 
ttasris' Ufr sad Urns an. after tha fraimwals of tOc own wo^ 
tbosa ct Ida aarttoat oppooaeta. TbaM an: Athanasina (w 
thara Is soma dovbi about Um aaU>oraUp)L TVo books osnesm- 
Uu tneamation ^ our Lard Jtsus CkrisS mpminsS ApU- 
timmris (Ilcai vaamrrwc raa iutLa ‘laraa Xpturoi amri 

'AuskXiropiao, xxvi. lOBl-llfiSV; Grwroty at Nvaaa, 
A Danisr of tks tkimps amid ky Apoaimsois rate 

rk Tov ’KuaSAumpioa, PO »t. M LsOrr la 

ThaopkOus of Aksundrim (A. 1M>-1S77> naodon at Mop- 
saastia anota a work anfawt ApoUiaaria, at which franMete 
rsmaia {PO U. SBS-lOOtX All tJMoa 00 atain qootaUoao from 
his own worka Gnuory of Naaianana spaaka of him mad of 
his b ar t w la aararu icttera (cL and oiL. ta CU da mi tu, PO 
xxxtU. 17A-S01, and eeQ.. fa aselarius pf ConstuntinopU, a. 
XSA-C0). St. Boail'a Isttera (/V zxziL) also contain awar 
Taf ar aacea, and Leoatlns of BTsaatltun la Uw baftaalar of 
tha Tth oaak (or aaothar arritar of that ttow; tha authorabip 
ta doubtful) wrote tha traatisa, Apahist iMs iVaadr ^lAa Am- 
linarisU {PO IxxxvL 1*47-1974)1 
UoOttMX LrtsauTVSm-. C P.Ca^ar{.Att«mMf nrarOwafltei, 
aSa (ChrifUaala. 1S79, pp. A4-149); A. Lodwich, Anwiaarii 
MatapAraair paahadrvm, 1-111 (Kteicabarx. IShO); J. Dvaadca, 
AptmmmriBa son Laadietu, sain LAan wad suns ScJkriftan, 


Appaadix: ApoHiumrii Load, gum suparwunt H ofma Uea (Latp- 
skr, Ude, In Oabhardt and ifamacM TVute «. ga larr wdiwa p t a ); 
*Dca ApolL r. Laod. Schrift «dd«r Buaoabos' IXtsskr. fur 
Kirtkrnptsek., 1WB, tS-ei); ‘ApoO. v. Land.: DUkoa ubrr 
dta h. IMatidxkalt' {5g. UM. 117-171): G. Voltei^'AjMf- 
limmrisms (Louraia, 1901); H. Ltatrmawn, ’ApoOiaaris roa 
Laodicaa and ariaa SehuM,' TC L (Tubinxain, IMt, part IL la 
not rat (1906) pubBdted); J. tP. Batbnna-Bakar, fntrod. ta 
Xarlp But. pf CkrisL Doetruu (Londoe. 1908), p Z39 W. 

Adrian Foktrscdk. 

APOLLO.— See next art. and Geexk Keuoiok. 

APOLLONIA (’AvoXXwna). — In the ease of 
Aphrodite it was only by rare exception that her 
festivab bore a sp^iaf name (see art. Aphro- 
DlsiA), but festivab in honour of Apollo were, as a 
rale, known by special appellations. * Apollonia,* 
as the actual title of suco festivab. seems, in fact, 
to be coufioed to the following instances:—(1) At 
Delos, where the inscriptions speak of ri ml 
‘Aro\X<teta, and often 'AvoXXWut alone * ThU was 
probably a double name for a complex festival, the 
famous Delian featival spoken of by Thucydides. 
liL 104 (see Faruell, Cults, iv. 290). (2) At Myndos 
(Dittenberger, Sulloge Jnscriptionum gracarum*, 
677). (3) At Muetna (id. 627). (4) At Epidanros 
(>6. 690). (6) At Uierapolb in Aida Minor (Gr. 
Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 615; see Nilsson, GrvcAucAs 
Feste, p. 179 n.). The use of the wor^l *Avo\Xtiw4a 
by Dio Csim. of the festival of Apollo in Rome 
does not fall to be coiuidered here.t 

Apart from the above examples, festivab in 
honour of Apollo bore special tuunes, all of which 
seem to have had originally no connexion with 
him, but to have reference to primitive, and per¬ 
haps to some extent pre-Uellenie, usages which 
only later were brought into relation with Apollo, 
who came into Hellas with the Ilellenio tribes 
from the North (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. 
Religion, p. 30; FaracU, op. eit. 99 ff.). The cult and 
ritual of Apollo b througoont a blend of primitive 
and advan<bd ideas and practice; ' being certainly 
the brightest cresUion of polytheism, he b also the 
most complex ; so many asp^ts of the people’s life 
and progPBM being reflected in hb cult . . . and in 
review!^ hb cults one b surveying the career of a 
people in ita transition from the mwer barbarism 
mto the highest social and intellectual life' (Far- 
nel), op. eit. 98). It b not intended here to go 
into the details of the various festivids of Apolm, 
but to point out the features of si^ificance. 

Festivab in honour of Apollo belonged to the 
spring, summer, or autumn season; none b 
known to have fallen actually in the winter 
season. Certain days of the month were sacred to 
him--the first, seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth ; 
especially sacred was the seventh, which was ro- 
ganled as hb birthday, and on th^ date most of 
hb great festivab The Epiphany, or the 

day of Apollo’s coming, was celebrated by certain 
States, usually in the spring, or early summer, s.g, 
in the DapAnspAoria, a spring-festival in B^Ua 
(Pans. ix. 10. 4, with Fnuer’s note) celebrated 
every eighth year, or, as the Greeks expressed it, 

P- JiaoUpMor samaAop iu s aur rat 

(tkte.^d ewit aoL); ik. 
U6A pp. » nsrrai m t «tc 'AraJUaras (rom tM 

to 171 SX. piUsnb. SpU.t «»; irmyaptiuu ikr itpsaipaam iw 
AraAWtstv - te wRIch lormuU Um laacr. BOB. 
!». ». teVk Uw words: tera at x«poi nte raOwr iyuai- 


f^DIo Cam. sML 11: *•! rateAuw 7 te> 4r ri otej Auipm sal 
^ A ra kWrio yiyata^ *, xlrlfl. S: r# ^ ‘AraM ^ twr 

1 Ai^ Srpt 800: rte r iOHuat k a*p»ki ’ X gasp a y ir n | 
*,*• Ileriod, 770: r p Srrr Irs rir p a t r* 

^ ‘*Skr Iri yip AwikSmra xP^>uaapm ytirara 

Ci Hsrod. vt 17 (st ^orts). At cSipbl. tbs Tth of 
Busiot, bis fairtbdar. At Dtlcw sad AUwas. tbs 7Ui of Titern. 

At Ifykoeos, s sscrtllos 00 Uw 7tb ol Hskstonbsloa. 
AtUo PvsnofMU 00 tbs 7tb of Pysaspsfoo. Satan a sst-nd 
■«» w la ooaiMxioa wttb a tssUrsl of Apollo st Skroo (Puts, 
a 7. 7). So asUsfsctor 7 rxpIsasUoa, ssteoeoaikaf or othsr. 
bstei sosssstsd (or Uwoo bets'(Fknwl], cp. eit, tSB). 
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evcnr ninth year. At DelDhi there was a feast cm 
his birthday on the 7 th of Bnsios, the first spri^- 
month, and this seems to have beat identical with 
the Thf.<fpha»ia (Herod. L 51; Plot. Qucut. Gtck. 
9. p. 292 F; BCH, 1895, p. 11). 

The more porelv agrarian festivals may be dis¬ 
tinguished from those in which the artistic char¬ 
acter is more prominent. The former are festivals 
of first-frui^ or harvest • festivals, presenting 
many analogies to the jpeasant festivals of other 
lands. ^ Examples of this type are the Kamtia of 
Laconia, falling on the 7th of the month Kamcioe 
=Attio MeU^itnion (Aug.), and the Uy^inthia 
celebrated in May-Jnne at Sparta (Pans. iiL 19. 3; 
Wide, Lakoni»eke KnlU [Leipzig, 1893], 289 ff.; 
Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 11).* Above all, the Thargelia 
of Athena, falling in the latter end of Mi^, is a 
harvest-festival, tor at that date in Greece the first 
cereals and fruits are ripe.t The Thargtlia is a 
combination of a primitive harvest-festival with a 
rite of purification (the curious ceremony of the 
PhamialcoA) which may have belonged originally 
to the Earth-goddesses and was afterwards appro¬ 
priate to Apollo. The AUio Pyanopna or Pya^ 
nrogirt, the only recorded Apolune festival that 
fell in late antumn, was also an agrarian festival 
—a thanksgiving service for the later cereals and 
fruits (Kamel], op. cU. 286). 

The festivals held at Delos belong to a higher 
order, lieing closely connected with art and poetry, 
although liere also the agrarian or primitive el^ 
ment enters (I*ans. i. 31. 2). So also the great 
Pythian festival held at Delphi on the 7th of the 
month Bukatios, the second summer month of the 
Delphian ralendsu’ {CIA iL 545), may have been 
orijpnally a harvest-festival; bat if so, in historicid 
times it is entirely identified with the higher 
aspects of Greek culture, and, moreover, the athlotie 
side of that cnlture did not predominate at the 
Pj-thi^ as it did at the Olympian festival, over the 
artistic and intellectual. 

* Til* •srilsst coiB|wtiUons wete anwlosl sod pcwtWI. trselo 
redtstloas balng Mibacqnmitlv addsd. ... Prisn w«ra swsnM 
sot oalj’ to Uw poets sod nssieUiia, bat srvm to psintsn; sod, 
fat (act, Uw Pytbia nsj bo royankd as tbs protot jtm o( Um art- 
•xhibitioos of modern Eoitm, (or la this (mval mooo ws bosr 
of tbo (aiBoao artists nhlMtiny ttasir worts and eompellas. 
Tba graat Datable catebratloo thro was proronlnraUr IM cos- 
tacnuloa of tha hlebeat Ufa of llallaa to Apedio: s detsilEd 
aooottot of It waakf (onn a sparkl chapter la Uw history of 
Orrok SKuto’tFtrneQ, tp. HL tKy 

Other fe^vals of Apollo held at Delphi, though 
less brilliant, are of great importance to the student 
of ApuUine ritual. The festival of the god’s Epi¬ 
phany in early spring has already been mentioned. 
To tnis should be added the Tneoxenia, in which 
the newly-i^ved god extended his hospitality to 
the other deities, especially to Dionysos, as appears 
from one of the lately discovered Delphie hymns, 
in which Dionysus is invoked ' in these holy noun 
of spring,' and entreated to show thb hymn to the 
brother-god in the yearly Theoxenla.X This 
festivity, therefore, included poetic competitious; 
it included also a sort of vegetable show, for a prize 
was given to him who exhibited the finest leek 
(Athen. 372 As KOfUrji yirAvXXIAs fuyUryr rj 
Avto!, Xs^i^dms AvA rpavff^k Finally, 
we most notice the festival called the Stepterut, a 
feast of purification which is described by Plutarch 
(293 C, 418 A, 1136 B; cf. Alian, For. Hist. UL I), 
as in part a holy drama enacting the death of 
Python and the subsennent flight of Apollo to 
^ For tlstslb of them esoarolt nritcfl. «p. cU. XM0., 

ertha bsadbooksot AatiquJUaa. In the w« hsv* s 

eombtastiofl of u older rod • more reorot rellgioae rite (Fbm. 

f Tor the Thsrprhs ws rkrneO, ep. eft. 9B7 f* the moet oom- 
end the moat fanportent for the etodr of Oreek rell(ioa ’1 
TVroted St Imsth by Mbs Usrrlsna, Trtbg. to Or. JtrLtl ; the 
nurmskoe drarot. os pi Wfl. (See srt. bcatssoatI 
t Flat. H7 F. Paisa to Dionysos discovered st Ds^L BCn, 
U06, p. tOS, D. UO-IU: telfm F fy fieieK frerotibw t<si 
yfm rroskl^ t4e4* (ftror. CL Psna. viL S7.4. 
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Tempo, where he is purified, and whence he returns 
in triumph with the sacred lanreL The following 
is the outline of the ritual (*no recorded religions 
service is so characteristic^y Hellenic, and per- 
haps none so fascinating,' Famell, op. eit. 293)On 
a certain day in spring, a noble IMphian boy went 
with a band of boys of the best family, nnder the 
ewrt of sacred women with torches, in complete 
rilenoe to a cabin built near the Pythian temple 
in the form of a royal palace, in which the P3rthua 
was supposed to be lurking. They set fire to the 
cabin, overturned the table, and fied without look¬ 
ing bsuskwards through the temple-doon. Then 
the boy feigned to go into exile ; afterwai^ they 
all went together to Tempe, where they were 
purified at an altar, and, having plucked the sacr^ 
laurel and crowned themselves with its leaves, 
returned home along the ssured Pythian way, ana 
in a village near Liriasa, adled Deipnias, the boy- 
leader partook of a solemn meal of a sacramental 
nature. They then returned in triumph to Delphi, 
to the music of flutes, and the sacred laurel uey 
brought served to fashion the crowns for the 
Pythian victors (see Famell. ep.eil. 2930. ). This 
festival is closely connected with the cathartic or 
parificatory function of Apollo, a function which 
nowhere received fuller puolie recognition than nt 
Athens, especially in connexion with homicide. 
Such cathartic ceremonies were, however, pro¬ 
bably a late development of Ajwliine ritual. 

W. J. WOODHOCSE. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA in Cappadocia is 
in several respects a notable figure in the history 
of religion. Apart from the tact that be was a 
relinous refomer of no little fame, he gave rise, as 
early as the time of Eusebius of Cccasrca, to a con¬ 
troversy which has continued almost down to the 
present day. The details of his life are to be found 
ID a work by Philostratna the elder (3rd cent,), 
which was written at the request of Julia Domna 
(t 217), ‘ the patroness of eveiy art, and the friend 
of every man of genius' ((]»ibboD). Septimins 
Sevems was a passionate student of magic and 
divination, and bad chosen Julia Domna as Us 
second wife on account of her 'royal nativity.'* 
Philoctratus' patroDess, who was a^ a collector 
of books, had been miule acquainted with some 
memoirs W Apollonius' disciple, Ihunia the As- 
syrian.t These were not well written, and Philo- 
stratus was requested to copy them, improve the 
style, and in fMt to compile as complete a biog- 
r^liy os possible. He tells ns himself that several 
* Oves' of Apollonius were in existence, and that 
to some of them—those of Maximus of jEgm and 
MffTagenes—he had access. He also use^etters 
of Apollonius, t Moreover, he himself travelled 
into most ports of the known world, and every¬ 
where heard the * inspired sayings' of Apollonius. 
The biography, however, which Pbilostratos com¬ 
posed is of a rouiantio eharacter.$ It is clear that 
the story of Apollonius, though much of it may 
be regarded as more or less true, has been greatly 
embeUtshed. Many of the emboUishmeots are of 

* Gibbon, DseUiw ssA TmB ^ (Jte Bemtan Mmpirr, Burr^ ad. 
voL L p. i W, 

IPhOoatr. LX. 'Duals the AaoTrUn'hu bam mnnted m 
pOTcljr m htarsrr davlca ; so F. O. Baar sad Ed. Xrlkr. But 
altbonf h hia character aronta to bars bem IntentionaOv draws 
hi aocb a waj* as to iUuatrate tbs loenl and InteDactoal su|wrl- 
odtx ef bia master, thsra ia oo rcaann to donbt Ms exiacrooa. 
BoswaO, with whom ha has bam compared, baa mad# hia own 
character appear aomawhat uanatoiaL ApoOnahia and Damla 
have alto bm compai^ with Don qolxote asd S a nrho Panxa. 

~ • A. RSrflla, p. U; O. B. & Mead. p. US. 

: The ao-cafiad • Letters or ApoOoolat * which have OOBBS d^ 
to OB ara faiMiallj rafardad aa afwirioaa See Harchar, In Ifpto- 
lotocmroM (tarot, Para, im. _ . . 

• It has been dascriM aa a 'TVadroanman or 'Xarcben- 

bocto.' r. Uabarwe* sf Phitor., London, W7X, roL L p. 

tXI) apmka or II aa a ’ phUosopMco-rdtotoao romaaca.’ Jolloa 
imrnn thinks tba work waa o om poaad with tba haip ot a Greek 
raoiaaco. Saa also Robda, pp. 4»-4<S. 
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such a nature ai to socgest that ther were made 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna, which was, of 
course, well known to PhUostratus. Besides this, 
the compiler of the biopaphy, in the manner of 
ancient writers, has added in the text many note« 
or glosses of his own without distinguishing them 
from the information derired from his original 
sources. Like Thucydides, too, he has composed 
a number of speeches and put them in the mouth 
of his hero; and it has been noted by F. C. Baur 
and others that the Babylon of Apollonius is 
identical with that of Herodotus.* 

Apoaoalni. wbo« ppsau sasm to hsra beta wssUhr, was 
born sbovt ac «. co untr y pooplo sold bo was m oon of 
Zaao.t bat bo oallad himaclf t tbs aon oi ApoiloiUaa. At so 
sarly aM bo cUaptsyod a wondsrfal mamory and (raat power 
of MfiUoattoo. Ha was alao Tstyr beanttfuL Wbaa ba waa It, 
bta tacbar look him to Taraua to aCoity rtMtoric with Kathy- 
danrua. But tba boy tboa(ht tba peo^ of Tkraas Mroloua, 
aad oooa aftamrda retired to Acw> wfaars bs ooneetaM 
with Um di a dplaa of tba fnat pbUoaopbara ta tba tainpla of 
Askiaploa At IS ba baoaisa an aathoauNtic dMpU ot iTtbs- 
roras. aad dtlanniaed to follow bb atrictaat Uiarhlny ^ 7). 
Ha nra up oatias maat, rofardiae only nroductlaai of tba 
earth aa pore, refnaad to touch wtna, weal barefoot, lat bia 
hair grow loog, aad wore oolr llaen.| At tUa period bs spani 
Boch of his tima la tha tanpla of Askia^os, aad waa sOowad to 
aaa tha corea which ware wrought tbera (L S> Wa are told 
through hba tba tcmpta bacaoM a LyoauDi ani Aaadaaty. Whan 
of age. bs rrtamad to Tyaaa. Hare hb hilbar baeii^ dbd. ba 
gsra bb brotber, who waa a mwadthrlft, half hb owo toharlt- 
aaca, aad aat to work to rrfOna htai. IIs tbaa dbtributad tba 
raat of hb labarttaaoe aiaoag thoaa of hb rebUees arbo nordad 
>iooay4 aad for bb own part datormiaad oaear to niai i t 
(L IS)l As a dbdpb of Pytasgoras, ba thsa ohaenrad tbs 0^ 
roar^ atlcaoa. ap rtwhn g tba tins partly la Panpbylb aad partly 
u CnUa, aad oiaklag hlaiseU nadaratood by ■gna or, whan 
aeceaaarv, by wrHiag. Tbaae yean were derotsa to atnoy aad 
ohnirattOB (L 141). Aftarwarda be wont to Aatioch, wbara 
be rwted earioua tean>ba aad auggeatod refonaa b rall|doiM 
practiooan. ISX 

ApoUooina now deddad to go to the Eaat, particulaily to 
ladb. Wbaa ba raacbod Xbrrah, bs mH Dumb, who tbaaco- 
forwAra btouM fail ittroCvd dteipto %ad i^wi p a nittp, 
told bin that ba knew tha Unguana of tba cooatriaa b which 
tbM propoaed to trard, but ApoHooioa repUad that ba kaaw 
an toagoM. baoBoae ba ooold read aiaa'a tbot^ta (L ISX^ la 
Babyioo ba aaema to bare net tba Magi, a* abo net, aad 
WM sniertabed by, the king, Qardaoat, bat rrfoasd to taka 
part wHh bbi b a aacrUca brolrbw tba oboddlng of blood, 
or to M to tba cfasaa with hha, ragaidlag tha eport aa croel to 
a n l m a l a (L SS-S8). After rbltug uw aanoaBdlag citbs fL SSL 
they nada lor ^ im^ tr«tlar, aad aeamto^ra aatored 
by J^Khyber Pan OL SL A guhb haring oondnctsd 
theta to Ibxfla (Attock, IL tOL ApoUonlus was aatartaiasd by 
king Phfsotca, who aftacwaroa rare bin a letter to larchaa, 
the wba men ^ 40L Croaabg the tributarlaa of 
tha lados fU. tn to the raOry of tha Oangaa (UL SL they at 
Iaa|^ reaebad the goal of their ioumay, the caaUa or noaBStotr 
of the wba mca (UL lOL ApoOontua was ooaduotsd aloes by a 
usneogertothaoasUs(tlL IDL Hare bs was anowad to ask aay 
qroastens ba pbaaed.** A n en r ager waa tbaa aant to tarita 
D^toattaadasweD(ttLS4L Apolloaliis,darlnrhbaUy,bw 
aidea banilag taaay aacrata from tbcM BcUunana ^nddhlaU, 11 


^ atraralgapa bar# beon detsctod b bb story (the Brat 

aftsMlk. U : aaoUi*r of about twenty yaara from a. Bi. 7tL 
I Waaraabotoldibatbafarabbbliitli, Protoua, tha i^ptiao 
god. anaouBoad to hb nother that tba obUd aba wmSd^w 
would ba u boamatioa of bimaalL It b aald that ba wm bora 
b a inaadow, aad that a chorua of ewaaa auig b unboo to 
ca b i brat a tba araat (L 4 Li 

t Ws art told btor (rb. S4) that b Oraaoa ApoUoaba' db- 
ctpiea called thenaeirea ApoDoabniL 
I Ha refused, that b to aay, to wear dothea nada frota Briar 
creatures. ^ 

f So PhUoatratoa toOe us bare. Wbaaarw Apolloolua rWtad 
a tanpb, ba was no doubt treatsd ss a nad. But ba niut 
hare rrquirad SMOcy for hb trarcb, aad thara are bdkstioas 
r la r wb ar a b PhUoatratoa' atory that ApoUooltta nuM bare krts 
back part of hb bbrritaaoe; ao TradwaO, p. 4S. ^ 

^ nib b clearly wbat ApoQoaloa maana When we aiw told 
(L 10) that be kaaw tba hagnagc of »*,»"■«<-. the idea b the 
aann. Wa are told abewbarw that ba aouMtinaa made un of aa 
btarprttar. Sec Max Wuadt, p. SSOL ; O. R. 8. Mead, p. us. 

** la reply to the quaation. wbat the wba aiaa thought of 
thenachrea, larchaa said ‘goda,* aad explaiaad. 'bacaaae ww 
arc good ana ‘(IB- IS)- 

ft When ApoUoolaa aald that they ware *on the nrth. aad 
yet Bot oa it,* it b clear that tba words arc to be btarnretsd 
Bpirltaaqy (so Max Woodt. p. tlS; G. B. S. Mead. p. ML But, 
oa the atrcnglh of thb, Datab explains that they were abb to 
Boat at a b^fht of two cubits aborc tbs ground; aad A. P. 
Slaiwu tbbka they were abb to ‘elarats* thaonetrea b a 
aMdera apfri t n a lbo c S a n aa. Far parmlbb of a^ Wrltatioa 
an Bobde. p. IM, a. 1; Gray, b dJTk, rU. MB. 


waa allowed to w tb aaa cartab cures, larchaa tooebad a crippb 
aad baabd bbi; ha alao rea to red Mgbt toa bUad awa, aju the 
uaaof hbhaad toapatmlrtfc (IB. SSL* Ibay made tba bane- 
ward joumey partly ir eh^ Indua to the arouth 

of the BaphraUa(m.U-SS> Tbaa, by way of Babylon, Mnereh, 
Antioch, Mbucb, aad Crproo, they came to loab ^ 69). 
VWtbg Pphaaua, ApoHootoa warned tha Inhabitaata ofan ap¬ 
proaching pbgua. They dlsregardadhb warning, and ba retired 
to Snyrna (ir. 1-SL W^o tba pbgua casM. amhaandnre were 
aant to bln to inplore hb help lb leturnad to Kphrsw and 
calmed tha bhahnantAt They nsxt rblted Pergamita, whsie 
ApoUoalas oared dlaaaiia (hr. lU Troy, Lariioa (hr, UL *ad 
aeSB tna By aailad lor Athaoa; we next Sad than b Oorintb 
0^- tfLI Wbaa at laryth thi^ o a m e to Bona, all ApoUooins* 
oonpaLnlooa bot eight Sad. la Room tbs rafomsr was very out- 
■pokaa. Moreortr, a dbteraper broke out to which Nero bacoBM 
a rietiak. The paopb prared (or hb racoeery, aad ApoUoolaa 
b raportad to bare aald Ihai * tba goda were to be forgiren if 
they took baaoure b tha company of buflooas aad Jestera' 
Gv. 44L TlgeUbua bad bln arreoted oo a charge of high 
t r eaaoB. But be was Impraaasd by bb coararwUlou. ao^ tA- 
lag him for a god, released bln. WhUa Apodooias was at 
Roo^ a girl of win su br fXmily, who had 'aeendngty dbd.’ was 
carriad out to burbl. ApoUoana tnocfaad bar, aaa ' wakened 
bar from that death arita arfaicb she aaemsd to ha oearoooM* 
(It. 4SLI Ha left tbs bty erhaa Karo publbhad aa edict sx- 
cluding pbUooophare troaa Rome (It. 47L Ha now west to 
Spain, bading at Oadaa (OedUL After staying btre a abort 
Uma (It. 47L he went to Africa, aad thsnoo I 7 aea to Heily. 
where ha ebitad tha pcbdpal dUas and tampba (e. 11-14L 
Ratomlng to Greaoa (t, ISL ba aailad from Pinaua for Chios 
(T. SIX aad than went by way of Rhodas to Abxaadrb. where 
the peopb looked upon bbi aa a god (t. 14X5 Go^ up tha 
KIb as far OS Kthiopla, ha TbItad oMtab gymaosophbts or 
aacatioa (tL l-tTX Ha next returned to AbxaBdrb(rL ttX and 
Tltua, haring bean declared emperor, reqoestad hba to ooafer 
with aad adrlie him at Tbeas (VL 1»-S4X After thb ba aeeaM 
to hare letomad to Bgypt. wa than Bad hhin croaalag tram 
to O r eeea, bklng aolp at Oorbth, »««4 s^mug * 


EkTP* *0 Grecoa, taking ahip at Oorbth, aad oaUiag by war of 
Sufy to PateolL Tbttw<« i,# joomayed to Boom, fotekaowiag 
that tha Bmparor Domit^ui bad daodad to bara hiaiJaiTaatM 
(rtt. lO-lSX Tha Pnatotlaa prefect .fiSian btsrrtewed him 
priratefy, and warard him of (be ebargea that wookl ba made 
agabat him (rlL UL om ot which was that bs bsd allowed the 
peopb to oaU him a god. If# was pot b prbon (riL 9X aad 
lator ths Emperor ordered bb hair to be oat off (ell. S4X** 
Before ba went to make bb dafoaoe before tbe Emperor. 
ApolloniuB aant Uunb to Putaoti; tbare, after ba bad ■—«ta 
ths dsfenoa. ba was to cams to him aad another Irbnd lismetrlaa 
(rb. 41L Ths Emperor, after baariiw Apotlonitts’ npHas to fab 
quaationa, aoquittM hbi, but bade mm renub to ooBecrae arlth 
himprlTately.i) Later be rrtamad ta Orrsoa (tO. UX wbrie 


* la a latter at tarawaO to larchaa. ApoBonlas myi; *1 adH 

oonUaoa to aajor roar oooTaraaUoa aa U atiU wHh yon, if I 
hare Dot drunk of the cop of Tkatalus b yain.' A. P. StnaeU 
(p IS) Utbks of tolapathr: O. R. B. Mead (p fib) aan it b 
aridaat that ths ‘cap of Taatalos* b idsntleal with tbs ‘wis¬ 
dom* which hss been Impartsd to Apatloalaa,'and b f'mrr mote 
to bs brought back by hua to tha memory of tba Oieaka 
t Pblioatr. hr. ML Wa are told tbat Apononios tiaiuportsd 
bbiseU tbiUiar at onoa, and tbat ba told tba paopb to litoM aa 
old man with a bad soubt who was bagging. Wbea tbay had 
doM tbb, they fouadb ptra of tba ^bag^ a large dog. 

1 Here, we are told, ApoOoahu cast a damou out of armiac 

man, and as it want forth It oearthrew a atataa (It. tOL 

I Hrrtj wem told, ApoHoaiasaxorclaadadarnoo,aaemouM 
* fair maldsa had oaptlratedoM 

I PbUaatrataaeTidantiTthinkatbatabawaa aoCdaod. Apol- 
Imna saaau to bare awakaaod bar oat of a CBtolapay or hnmotic 

J^odou, 1907. <1. M. Rohertson (CkrimimnUjf and JfyfAafafw. 
fi**df®* IM>0)derlTai the atory of tba awakaabg of tba uicSiter 
b fe ymthb epboda ia PhUoatratiaL But, 

jeoomWaia *, tharo b no r eason to aaa any 
2*7? ***‘®y* y *rwta Bohds, p MB, 

Bw and Albert lUrilb tblafc that tba storyb 
Phlloatnto waa modallad 00 that of tbs raising of tbs ytmag 
at Nab or of ths ttaugbtor of Jalrua l' boweewTS 
hoTTOwe^ tbs modal, as JoUin Jssaan auggcals 
aTi*i'BX^ I® *>• I'Whd b Aaebpb^ (PUay, H.V 

fall nS? •• “‘d to bare bbtsd to 

/“P**" Cbpitolbas bad bean buraad 
TL?** » ebirroyaat. 

rrSTiSTF to bars seen ebirroy- 

i^*®*^*^**?*”-j'y »hl^ bb own boms eras threatonad 
y, and p 1421.). 

ribon b more btaUglble. 

mtth. oomparea tba mffrriaga of ABollotdaa 

^ **• did not Btajr, hot ahortiy aftarwarda 

dbypaared suddenly. Tbb eras bofore noon; u the aftor- 
ba appeared to Ibmb aad Damrtriua at PutaoU (riU. MIX 
J^ftWoraa abo b aald to bare had tha power ot aoddmly d» 

p- igX Itbaa baanclabudUutthaaamakbdof pbenomaiieb 
hss baaa noted b aodem Umoa (aa reoaaliy as la 1901X Sea 
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be •tojr«d two jMn (vilL t4). Utn bo Inoiotod oo rlatUnf tbo 
GOTO of Tropbonloa* »t Lwioiico bi B«otfa^ fordiv bia way 
in CrUL lUTiof rotomed to Epbono, wbilo bo woo in tbo 
mradlo of o dlaoouiw tbero, bo mw and oimooBood Ibo dontb 
of Do mi tb n .t Ho diooppooiod ottofotber ot tbo ood of 
nfn of Ntrvm, bovtnf par pooo l y ooot Oomia away to Bomo 
(rlQ. tSlt At what afo bo died ia onoortaiiL It baa been pot 
at M). to, or loa 

Taore ia no valid reaaon for queationing the hia- 
toricaJ exiatenoe of ApoUonioa. Hia cluu^ter on 
the whole ia quite intelligible; hia teaching ia 
clear and conaiatenU He was a Neo-Pythagorean 
rdiraooa reformer, a vegetarian, an ascetic, and a 
atuaent of medicine ; and in hia creed, a wnrahip- 
rar of Helios, a univenalist and hnmanitariam ] 
We need not doubt that be was able to cure cer¬ 
tain diaeaaea; and it ia poaaible that, oonacioualy 
or unoonacioualy, he made uae of telerathy ; g but 
whether he trav^ed quite aa much aa Philoatratua 
repre^nta him to have done ia open to question. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt t^t he waa an 
author. The .works attributed to him, besides 
Letters, are iHitiatUm* andSacri/j^, a Tesianun/, 
Oradef, a Ltyie of PvtkagoraSt a juymn to Mtmory, 
and Divinaiton oy tAt Start. 

The pupil of a disciple of Apollonius ia aatirixed 
by Lucian; and Apollonias himaelf ia ranked by 
Apaleius with Moaea and Zoroaster. Dio Caastoa, 
who waa also patronized by Julia Domna, tells ns 
in hia Uiatory (IxxviL 18) that Caracalla (211-2161 
erected a chapel or monument to hia memory; and 
Lampridios {L\ft of Alexander Stvtrut, xxix.) aaya 
that Alexander Sevema inclnded ApoUonioa, with 
Chiiat, Abraham, and Orpheus, amongst hia boose- 
hold goda. We learn from Vopiwaa ^ift of Aurt- 
lian, xxiv.) that, when Auieiian (270-275) was 
besieging Tyana, ApoUonioa appeared to him, 
whereupon the Emj^ror vowed him a temple. 
Poi^diy^ and lamblichna mention him aa one of 
their antborities for the ' Life ’ of Pythagoraa. A 
more famous reference to him ia that of Hierocles 
(Dwcurntr FhUaUthes, c, 905), proconaol of Bi> 
thynia under Diocletian ; in criticizing the claims 
of the Christiana, he cited the wontmm of Apol- 
lunioa in order to allow that * miracles' were not 
the peculiar property of Christianity. Eusebius of 
Casiarea replied to nim in a treatise, contra Uiero- 
eUm, Loctantioi also (c. 315) attacked Hierocles. 
Later, however. Jerome and Anguatine apeak 
liigbly of Apollonius’ chanteter at least, and 
Sidonioa Apollinaria says that * perchance no his¬ 
torian will find in ancient times a pbiloeopher 
whose life ia eqaal to that of Apollonius.' Animi- 
anus Marcellinua and Etmapitts also enloi^ze him. 

Hierocles contrasted the miracles of Apollonina 
with those of Jeans. Later writers have contended 
tliat ApuIIonins waa invented aa a pagan rival of 
ChnsUT This ia the view of F. C. Baur and Albert 

Jowpb Lsoftoal, nffmttitm tmd Spiriti^ |>. UIL A. P. 
atSBCU thlaln It soi Impoaribls for Apollaniiw to bars B»d« 
bioMelf lirrWbls. U« would tbea bsv* beca sbls ' bamedlsUty 
sflcfwutls to Wrltsta biauidf sad fm oat, ovar the besda ot 
tbe people ees raib led, tram eoeb s baildlBff as s Booksn court, 
opea to tbe air. BO doubt, ia maay dlrectloai'(p. za cf. p. U). 

Tbe tn)tbie,BodoubC,thal tbiaiaoaeof tbetoocbeaintrDdocod 

to enlt tbe taeta of Jolla Doiaaa. 

* P. C. Baor oamparae this with the deacoat of Cbiiec to 
lleQ. 

» Tbo Wary ia alio toM by Dio Ca ee i tte (IxrU. M). Joseph 
Ljippoai {U p fmMttm sad Sbaritiiia, p. 138) refen to this aa oaa 
of the early iastaacee of dairroyaaoe or telepathy. 

1 We are told that anbeeqneatiy he appeared ia a Tiaiea to 
a youag maa, aad ooarlaced him of tbe troth of iauaortality. 

f HeproteWed afataet rtadiatorlBl abo^ aod acaiaet every 
focm of cmehy to anttnela The alam of hie compaalotm be 
rtfaidcd ae nut of hie phUoaoBble oommoahy (tv. Mi Cl 
Jean B^viOa. p. tUl 

I Then eeame to be solllcicat evldenoe tor cans of a Hke 
Baton ia modern tbaae (aec Albert B. Obtoa, if lad Powtr, 
Loadoa. l«»,u 106i 

^ la the Utb ooBl ApoDoahm was dcaoonoed aa a detestable 
•oefidsB. Ia IMO. Cbarlaa Blount pubbabed. with a pai«-««iaa i 
parposc, a traaalatlcm of part ot Pblloatrattaf work, wttb aotea 
which have been attrtbuted to Lord Hrrbert of CStertiuiy. 
Voltaire aod oCbcn luade a aim Oar oae of Apolknhia. 


R^villc, who find & nnmber of more or less fanciful 
paraUeU betw’cen the story of the Gospels * and 
that of PbilMtrmtos; only they think that tlio 
latter wu written not, as earlier critics aapposed, 
in a hostile sense, but in the spirit of the religious 
syncretism of the age. More recent critics, Tiow- 
ever, have rightly maintained that there is no 
trace of any direct connexion Imtween the two 
stories. In Pliiloetrains the whole narrative bears 
a Greek stamp;! And hia model for the life of 
Apollonias, if he had one, was Pythagoras.^ As 
Julios Jessen further points oat (p. 12). if PhUo- 
stratos’ work had had a iiolemical porpoae, certain 
important miracles of uealing would have been 
ascribed to Apollonius rather than to tbe Indians. 
Nor ia it remarkable that two religious reformers 
should have lived about the same time and have 
bad somewhat similar experiences (cf. Ed. Baltzer, 
!>. 388). It ahoold be mentioned, in conclnsion, 
that the newest view abont Aitollunius b that he 
was a kind of spiritnalist. 8 It b held by A. P. 
Sinnett, and to some extent by G. K. S. Meail. 
Mr. Sinne^t, W'riting in 1898, says that * nntil the 
occult revival of the last twenty years, no modem 
students of phUosophy w>ere in {toesession of any 
cine by which it would have been poMuble for them 
to have understood Apollonias' (p. 4 ; cf. G. K. S. 
Mnd, p. 116). 


LRsaiTVXB.—(L)Text: A. WMtoroiaaa. Paris, 1648; C L. 
Kayaor, Lsipric. iSTO. f^) Tnuaslstloas: Edvard Bsirwlck, 
Tk* m* </ JpoSoMiM Loadoa, 18W ; A. CbasMac, 

Lt dsM L. Aa l io wft f, Paris. lS8S;lEd. BaJtser. 

AfoUemim ton Tf*$ta, RudoisUdt l/TK. USl (Ui) Other 
works; F. C Baor, ApoUaniut wn lytna wad Ckrithu, 
Tobiacen, ISaZ Irsariated ^ Eduard ZsUsr. Dttt dUaaif- 
fwapsa rwr (JmcA. «. oUtm PkilotopkU, U78); J. H. 

Nswmsn, 'ApoQoalus Tyanwus* la tiiamlUfa Xnepe. Jfif. 
ropoL, Londoa, 1846, x. pk 6UMM4 ; Ed. Mttlltr, War Apot- 
Umiot wa XVaas «ta Wtittr odir sfa BttrU^ mttr tin 
Scktedr m rr wad Ftnmtikfr t Draalaa, 1881 ; AUwrt RdvOla, 
ApoOomhu of TMaa, lAs Foma CknM cf (As Tkiri CVafwry, 
f]pV- tr.J, Loadoa. 1M6; C. L. Nidssa, dpoUsaios /rs 
^cuM. Copsnhacoa. 1879; C H. PetterKh. ApoUtmim t«a 
TysM dsr Jf rid sa opo i f sf, Bsicbsnbsrr. 1B7V: Jnlhu Jsssoo, 
dpofloatws soa TVaaa wad tein Biopnipk PUlutrotoc, Baai- 
buiv, ISSS ; Jeaa k4v{Uc, La lUlipion a Romo sows (at S^virtt, 
Paris, 18Mj D. U. TredweU. A Skrtek cf (As Li/t ^ ApU- 
toafws ^ Tponm, Nsw York, 18M; C. Wotberspooa, Apol- 
Wus cf TVona. Soa*. Prepket. sad Jfayiciaa, Londoa. UHW 
[a Lsotor^; Bdaard Zollar. FAOac. dsr (JrwcAsa*. Lsipriw. 
189C: A. P. Slaastt. 'ApohoalusoflVana' in Trxnumctiuu <f 
tkc LonAon Lodge tf Tkeotopkieu SoeUtp, So. K, 1888; 
Brwia Robds, Dsr Oricek. itoaisaS. Lsipitis, 1800; G. R. S. 
Msod, dpolloafws TVaaa; Tko Pkitooopkor-Rr/ormor oftKc 
Pint CoHturp A.D., Londoa, 1801 ; T. M. Robertsoo. Pagon 
Ckriott, Loodon, 1808; Thomas Whittaker, ApoOoniut ^ 
TVana, Loadoo. 1908; Max Woadt, * ApoUoniua von Tyaaa; 
Propbstls uad MytbsnUhluiur' ia the ZWI*. 1808, p. 8O0S.; 
oL r rooda'a 8Aovt ^Iwdus, voL hr. 

Maciuck A. Caxxey. 
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A BarotKAi txnoDccTiox. 

B. dPDtoccrsBs or masr. 

L OuUins of a pfomaiivs Apolosy- 
II. Methods at Apoiofy and laodtra needs. 

IIL Aq^umrats smn(ed aooosdins to tbs sphere in which 

(L) Tus^nnrtiCAi. sotui. 

L TAe srfdiwm p/ aatwn. 

(s) Tko mrpumotU/rvm matter, l{fe, aad Mfad. 

Tko amimont/rem Aotign ia aatwrr. 
t. TkavroMemt^matan. 

(a) jrirsclM. 

(61 Ewfotisa. 

(e) Moetiam, tntt emdfmtm. 

(a) S^frri^^g. 


• Daar and Bfvins(p. 84 )alsooontsad that Apotkmlas *coa»- 
bineo ta hit own person many of tbe charactefMics of the 
Apostlea.' 

tdo Patteracb. p.tS; Max W’undt.p.SL Banr^ most fan- 
portaat point is that tbe Orwek aad Boman Uuiatarm of lbs 
Urns are not familiar with tbe tdsa of tbs castfaw wt of demona 
aatonod I* tbe story <d ApoOoolus. But, as J. M. Kobsrtson 
mys(p. 886), this ia * to n^ tbs arbitr^ assumptloa tbe 
sapsrvtiUoos of Sjria cookl eatsr tbs West only by Jukdo or 
Qkriflti&fi clyuiiMlftv* 

t SoJuUus JasMO, p. ML; aod J. M. Bobertson. p. 288. 

I Bahaer, writlny In 1683, aondersd that modem spiritualiwa 
bad not claimed him. 
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(U.) T)» mcnicAL uuLM. 

1. Uittwrieal trgmmtnu, 

(«) T%» Jtw$ m»t OT wfnlaty. 
h) r %0 CMritt, 

In Tkt Rttwnttian ft CkrUL 
(A Tkt ^Cknaliamitg amt fftha Ckmrtli, 

(•) TM ekamgtd Itft ff tk$ diatipln, mad tA* mu- 
mntouffSLfaid. 

§ Tt*wUiimfffCtrutiaHautcmsamdtmstitittiomt. 
Tim numm ^ CkrUHantig, 

7%t Mdimg anitg 

Tkt mrptmnd from tk$ pagehatoftmt umtan of 
milfum. 

SXCVMSVgT^Tkt 9 nMT«i tuptrioritg ff Chrta- 
tiaaitg la aUirr ^ifiana. 
t. XatnAgtieal argwuaiUt. 

(«) Ti* argmtmemt from iaUUigtmet, wUt. and aeu- 


A) Tka mrg am n U/nm aauaetoutnan. 

M na argmmnt from Uu idau ff Oad. 

(a) Tka Oaaaaatagumt or .'BNoiofrieat arammauL 
MXCCMSPt:—Tka muknpotogioat otuek. 

(UL) Tn iKHLiii »■*»-«« 

1. dfpamauta/ar tkaiatia baUif from tka mormt ramlm 
fftkooffkL 

(•) Tka mmiaaraai idaa ffOad amt cmMaatioa of ra- 
Hfiom 

(t) Tka amrat aauta in man, tka oonaaiamea and Ika 
aaauaffaim 

(«) Tka moral eamraafftka mortSa kiMorg. 
t. ArgmmmUa for Ckriitianitg from tka moral taalm 
ft/aaL 

(a) Tka CkrUtiart Seripturaa. 

(ft) Tka moroHlg ^ Ckriatiamitg. 

(e) Tka Paraon Ckriat, tka aaorat idooL 
(fr.) Ttai ■raRTAL uaul 

Im) Tka taatimaug Ika apiritaal faeattg, 

(ft) Tka taaUmoatg to Ckriatimatdg ff tka apiritaal 
gammimgaffmau. 
it) Tka taatimong af katg Utaa. 

(d) Tka faraoami aoparitmoa ^ tka Ckriatiaua. 

A. Historical ISTsoDucrios.^Wa define the 
term * ApologeUes' as the Christian defence a^^inst 
attack bv noO'Christians. Facing ontwards as it 
does, it tnerefore need not include reference to the 
doctrine and theology which lie behind it. We may 
farther limit thb wide sabject, in order to rednce 
it to the compaM of an article, by omitting ita 
history altogetner. As different ages have had to 
face different attacks, this would be altogether Im¬ 
possible, were it not that the results of centnriea 
of assault and defence have in our own age beira 
G<dlect4^ in an acadomic form, so as to be the 
of a scientific system of Apotogetin, as a regular 
branch of Christian literature and activity. 

The need and use of Christian apologetics hare 
existed from ^the beginning. All early Christian 
literature is in a sense an apologia, as is ahowm 
even in the NT from the first words of the first 
sermon onwards (Ac 2»^“). With regard to the 
recognized 'Apologists' of the succeeding age, we 
shall note only two features. On the one nand, 
they found themselves called on to defend not so 
mu^ belieb of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christiaiu; and, on the other hand, they de¬ 
veloped the offensive as well as the diefenaive 
method of answer. Among the chief names are 
toose of JusUn Martyr. Aristides, Melito of Sardis, 
Minocins Felix, Tatuui, and Tertullian. 

From the 3rd cent, attacks became less personal 
and more doctrinal, and in the bands of such 
enemies as Celsns, the more hostile Neo-Flatonists, 
and Julian, the Scriptures had become an object of 
ridicule. The later apologists are therefore of a 
somewhat different stamp, and we can only refer 
to such varied writers as Origen {agninat Cdnaa), 
Amobius, Lactantius, Cyril of Alexandi^ (againai 
Julian), Macarius Magnes, and Augustine (de 
Cirilate Dai). Gradually the need for such works 
(wased, and, as we pass to the later centuries, we 
find that apologists deal no longer with the faith 
gener^ly, rat with special problems in connexion 
with it. It is the philosophic aspect that the 
Middle Ages give os, and the works of chief 
importance are^ the ifonologion and Proalogion of 
Anselm, the Dialogua inter Philoaophum J^oeum 


ct Ckriatinnum of Abelard, and the 5umma Theo- 
logice contra Gantilea of Tliomas Aquinas. The 
work of Anselm is of the most abiding interest, for 
it was he who first formulated the famous a priori 

f iroof of the being of God known as the Onto- 
argument. A new era began with the rise 
of Deism m the 18th cent., when the effort was 
made to set up a ' religion of nature' in place of 
CThristianity. In England the chief answer came 
from Bishop Butler, who saw that the deistical 
admisnioos as to the existence and supKmacy of 
God, the sins of men, and the reality of judgment, 
were valuable premises on which to bmw an 
argument for the acceptance of the whede of the 
faith. Starting with natural religion, he showed 
in his Analogy, by an argument whiidi will always 
remain a famous Christian apologetic, that re¬ 
vealed religion follows from it, as neither more 
difficult nor more incredible. 

The next attack, as represented by David Hume, 
was upon the credibility of miracles, and Paloy’s 
Evidencea of Chriatianity, in answer, remains a 
clasaie in the history of English apologeticsi The 
19th cent, saw a more determined aiwault on the 
supernatural, and the growth of Pot^itivism, ^Vgnos- 
ticism, and Scepticism has been such that it must 
still be reckoned with in discussing the apologetics 
of the present day, and count lias still to be taken 
of Huxley and Herbert Spen<^er, as well as of 
Haeckel, in setting forth, as we now proceed to 
do, tlie present state of the problem. 

Sm J. Doosldsoa,‘Tbs Apolocku* (vote, it snd HL Ot lliat. 
of Ckr. tAt.\ 1064: J. PatikJt, Tkt A p o t aa g ^Origon tn roptg 
(•CWswi,UM,pp. Rigrr^inwiws/CVi^r. 

ftery. U06; J. Cidras, rnUiffim tka JMk Canturg, IffiO; W. 
A. Spooacr, JKakop Oattar, 1801. 

B. APOlMXTiC3 OF TO-Dd Instead of giving 
the outline of any one nrcsent-day apologetic work, 
an attempt is made below to state in general terms 
the chief arguments that are being used to-day to 
defend the Chrutian faith. Naturally tliey will be 
given by way of statement and not by way of 
argument, and will be placed in an order which is 
meant to be scientific, rather tluw such as will 
make the most forcible appeal to readers. 

Too Um mbiset n<MsUv, see A B. Bntca dpo kg a t im: or, 
Ckryatiamita iafmaioAia tloUd, iXa/t', C A Row, Ckriation 
Sotdanom tn rotalum to Modrm Tkoiagkt (Bsoipioa Lactufs*. 
«77): W. L Rebbtai, A ; Loosl 

dale Ran, Koidaneea af Ckriatianitg (Oxford Ch. Tm Bk*., 
IW); F. KsUiud. JricMftu of UnbJia/.pt:^ *rf. tax; Ckrta- 
tian Apotogatiea, od. W. W. »«ton, 1903; C, P, FUhsr. iionuof 
yrCkriOiam Sa fd a ne oa, U»3: W. H. Tortoo, Tka Trmtk of 
Ckr^mitg, 1900; A J. Hsrrisoo. Proktama of Ckrialiam^ 
^ 8eeptm%am.im: J. R. Uliacwortb, Xsaoon amt Raotla- 
tmu : ttn Kaamg ta Cknatmn ApJogg. itMM. 

First, it will be well to indicate the limitations 
in his arranienta which the wise apologist is ready 
to concede. He does not claim that they afford 
imfrogable proof of bis beliefs. To assert that 
ChristiMity can be conclusively deiiioastrated by 
merely intellectual proof is to stultify the nature of 
a true revelaHon. If an essential of true religion 
be the exercise of faith, and if God has res'ealcd 
Him^f by appealing to a faculty in men which is 
not their reason, it will be impossible to make a 
man a Christian by mere argument. The final 
appeal is to the hei^; the appeal to mind 
must content itself with proving without a shadow 
of doubt that Christianity is rational, credible, and 
probablu This is specially true of the arguments 
for the being of tioJ. None of them amounts to 
pwtive proof, and yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are many of them, and that their 
cumulative force adds enormously to tlieir weight. 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology.—We now 
proceed to give an outline of the successive stages 
which the argument leads up from simple 
Theism to the Christian creed. 

(a) Natural Keuoiox.—G od exists, and may 
be knowrn apart from revelation. This is proved 
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W — (1) The nrgument fnm Gtneral Consent. 
Tluit which U merely littD^tive when applied to 
the spiritual eaperienco of the IndiTiduaJ, and U 
therulore Hewed with imspicion by opponents, 
becomes objective when it shows a ‘oonsensns 
gentium * to belief in a Go(L (2) TMe Coamologieal 
or ^tioio^ical argument, which suggests the uni¬ 
verse as an effect which must have a cause. (3) 
The TeUolooieal or Design ar^ment, which sug¬ 
gests that tne order of nature implies a First Cause 
who is intelligent and free. (4) TKe Ontological 
argument, which points to God as the highest 
imaginable object of tlioaght, and the ground of 
thought itself. (5) Tlte Moral argum^, which 
takes man’s conscience as Implying a lawf^ver who 
inspires him srithout being identified with him. 
( 0 ) JAc l/istorknl argument, which points to the 
sense of purpose and design running through 
human history. 

( 6 ) Revkalkd Reugiox.—< 1 ) Natural religiim 
leads ns to expect something further, and suggests 
a Deity who would be sure to make Himself 
known. (2) This further step necessarily involves 
the supernatural. The objections to a supernatural 
revelation must be faced, rix. (a) such inadequate 
theistic theories as Pantheism, iJeUm, and M^ern 
Theism; (fi) such anti-theistio theories as Atheisni, 
AgnosticUm, and Materialism. Miracle roust be 
discussed in its relation to natural law and to the 
purpose of revelation. (3) The Christian rei'ela- 
tion must be shown to be intrinsicallv suporior 
to other religions—Polytheism, Buddnism, and 
MuhammsdanUm—and to be the successor and 
higher fulfilment of Judaism. (4) The argument 
is Ted to that aroond which all centres—the Person 
of Christ. The Christ of the Gospels and Epistles 
is shown to be historic, the Rorarrection makes 
all other miracles possible, and Christ remains the 
moral miracle of trie worliL (5) This is naturally 
follow’cd by the history and influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, as educating and regenerating the world, 
and showing a snpcrhnman power of recuperation 
and continued existence. ( 6 ) This leads to the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit and the wbrk of 
the Cbnrcb. Christian institutions, such as the 
ministry, the Saoramenta, and the Christian year, 
are seen to be witnesses both to Christ and Chris- 
tianitv. 

11. Methods of Apology and modem needs.— 
The bitter attack upon miracles in the 19th cent, 
has caused recent apologists to seek some line of 
proof that should be independent of this confident 
aasault. It is on the morw aspects of Christianity 
that the chief stress is now lai^ And the subject 
is no lunger divided according to the old divumns 
of Natui^ and Revealed Religion. In the attempt 
to nse every line of defence, it is preferable to 
marahal the evidences in aoconlanoe with the 
rticcew>tve spheres in which they lie. 

( 1 ) Lowest stands the physi^ realm, hut it is 
the arguments of science with which it is filled. 
The development of physical science during last 
century, as shown in new theories of which we 
connect the beginnings with the name of Dar¬ 
win, and the attacks of Huxley and of Herts^ 
Spencer, and yet more recently of Haeckel, make 
this an important part of modem Apologetics. 
The question of mirarJes lies only psurtly within it, 
for the Christian still adopts the attitude of Paley 
towards Hume, and refuses to admit that any 
Christian miracle is a merely physical occtmenoe. 
But the arguments in favour of a theistic religion, 
which, in the face of modem Materialism and 
Agnosticism, must stiU form the basis of a defence 
of ChristianitT, are many of them physical and 
phj'siologifal In form. Besides actual arguments 
found in the physical sphere, there are many pro¬ 
blems connected with nature which need disens- 


sicm._ These are best placed tinder the same head, 
and include not only snch questions as that of 
suffering, and the theory of Evolution in the forms 
which the last fifty years have made familiar, hut 
that latest battleground of faith and unbelief 
which is represented by the word * Monism.’ At 
the present moment it seems likely that the honest 
and well-e^nipp^ apologist will have to re-cot»ider 
each of his theistic positions in the light of tlie 
monistic tendency of the latest results of science, 
and indeed this nas already been done in recent 
works to which reference will be made. Bat it 
will be impcMtsible in this article to do more tlian 
show that, if a naturalistic Monism is invoked on 
one side, an even stronger weapon may be fotind in 
BptrituAl Monism on the other. The main features 
of this latter and its bearing on the faith can 
only be mentioned, and its antnorities referred to. 

( 2 ) The next sphere of evidences is the peyrkical, 
when we have passed from nature generally to 
human nature, from physics and matter to meta¬ 
physics and mind. iVoperly speaking, the realm 
of peyebolog 3 ' belongs only to the present, but it 
need not exclude those other spheres of mental 
activity which we speak of in the past and the 
future. The consideration of the past most neces¬ 
sarily embrace a large part of Apologetics, for 
Christianity is eMenCiidly a historical religioa, and 
takee its stand npon the facts of lung ago. Under 
this bead we prefer to place the Christian defence 
of miracles, lociusing attention on the supreme 
miracle of the Resurrection, which is supreme 
not only in the senro that, if its diihculty is over- 
rome, tne other miracles follow naturally, but also 
in the sense that with its truth as a fact of history 
Christianity stands or falls. And every century 
the lengthening history of the faith affords a 
further moans m bnilding argument npon the past. 
In the sphere of more direct psychology which 
concerns the individual mind, w'e are led to snch 
questions as the conversion of Paul, and the {losi- 
tion of the writers of the NT. 

Some would postulate a separate sphere as the 
metaphysical —the sphere in which mental pheno¬ 
mena are in a speciu sense marshalled by reason. 
Others are content to give a metaphysical tinge to 
the stages which reach higher than the physical 
realm. 


(3) The next sphere is the moral, raised as far 
above the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. Under this head come snch theistic 
arguments as the universal idea of God, the con¬ 
science of man, the individual consciousness, and 
the sense of rin. But the sopreme moral argument 
centres in the Person of Christ. Ho Himself an«l 
HU earthly life and moral teaching are now made 
the chief argument for the trnth of the religion 
that He founded. He U at the same time the 
moral miracle which cannot be explained by 
'natural’ causes, and the answer to the monu 
instincts of humanity, the key to unlock not only 
the oniqne monotheistic morality of Judaism, but 
such problems as those of sin and suffering, a^ of 
the purpose and the goal of human oxUteore. Oar 
generation U coming to realise more than those 
gone by that 'Christianity U Christ.’ And the 
result, for the apoIogUt, has been stated thus 
(W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902, 
p. 25f.): 'The fundamental groonJ of .Apologetics 
must be shifted from miracles to the moral char¬ 
acter of Jesus Christ, and verifiable facts of present 
religions experience. . . . Tliis would seem to to 
the moat wnde-reaching mo^fication r equi red in 
modem Apologetics—a shifting of ^e accent from 
the past to the p re s en t, from toe miraculous to the 
moral’ 

(4) Highest and last U tbespiri/wo/ realm. Here 
we Tcaw without itonbt the final argument, and 
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yet it is of tot Uttio om in Apolocetic*. For a 
>ipiritual religion must be sT^taAlTy understood, 
and it is only to tbe spiritual that it can znake its 
final appeal. 

It may therefore be said that the moral argument 
from the Person of Christ forms the chief line of 
defence, and the separation of these higher realms 
of evidence from the physical is in itsw a reply to 
those opponents who try to confine the entire issue 
to the latter. 

III. Arguments arnuuml according to the sphere 
in which they lie.— (L) The physical bralx.—i. 
The evidence of nature.—(o) The aiyument from 
uMtter, Itfe, mind. — We begin with the 
mystery of * Being,' and a study of the objects of 
sense reveals that matter is the hasis of them. But 
material substances are of different lands, and 
some of thm are marked off from the rest as self¬ 
acting, or firing. These are compound substances, 
capable of reduction to the same elementary sub¬ 
stances as the rest, but po ssess ed of the faculties of 
feeding, growing, and reproducing. But the life 
which they possess is far more than the sum-total 
of the material substances of which they are com- 
poeto; it is a mystery, with no explanation of its 
origin. And there is a further mystery, for con¬ 
nected with Mrae of these living material beings is 
mind, which u not demonstrably derivable from life, 
any more than life is from matter; for bought, 
which is the expression of mind, appears to be far 
more than simply a movement of matter. But there 
is an attribute of all being, known as force, which 
u an important factor throughout. As mental 
force, and as vital force, it must necessarily bo 
conceived of as inherent in mind and life. But 
as physical force, in the lowest of the three stages, 
it has to be regarded, as Newton insisted, as 
exterior to matter, and acting upon it. Thus 
far, physical science can speak ^ainly. But what 
answer is to be given when the question is pushed 
a stage further uick ? Row did these things come 
to be thus? How did matter originate? How is 
the gnlf to be bridged that separates life from 
matter and mind from life? And whence comes 
the force tl^ acts upon them all ? 

Materialism and Agnosticism have their answer; 
tot are they as reasouable as is the following 
Christian explanation ? Force b derived from an 
eternal foroe. Matter baa not always exbted, tot 
was created at the fiat of Hb will. Thb implies 
a personal Creator, a Firrt Cause who b b^ 
single, as shown by the unity of nature, and super- 
Mtural, because all the bws and forces of nature 
do not contain Him, tot show Hb work. TTib by 
no means denies the Atomic Theory, tot explains 
how the 'favourable circumstances * for the new 
formations of atoms came about; and the theory 
of Evolution b seen to be the method of Hu 
while there b no need of lame attempts 
to bridge the chasm totween matter, life, and 
thought. Such an answer b no mere a priori 
argument to make certain preconceived ideas 
about religion fit In with acicnce; rather b it the 
most reasonable induction from the facts of the 
physical realm. It lays no blame on science for 
getting no further back tton matter and force; for 
it bolus a true a^osticbm which denies that it 
b the province of science to go fnrttor. Merely 
weighed by probabilities, it can claim to be the 
most rational and the least difficult explanation of 
tlie problem of being. 


Sm Aubrey Moore, Seitnee and CAs /’WcA, 1M>; G. Sextos. 
lUteUm Fabric Seimtife Serptitiem, ISTV; W. P. 

BOO. Modem MaUriaUem (Pres. Dujr Trsets); A. B. Brnce. 
ApUoortUa, tttt oh. iv.; P. R. Taoaaat, The Being efGodla 
^ ^Pbftteat Seienee (Oemh. YbeoL Ehs^ XM6; f 
Ward. jrabreiiNu and Apneedeiemf, ISOS; P. N. Wan^ 
Biim a e , t00« ; J. Flake, Tkmngh Satnr* utfod 
UM: H. Wsce, Ckrtetimmitp and Jgnaetieiem, t8S9; W. R. 


Inge. Cbrietian Mpottctem, IBOQ; J. R. IDinaworth, Oivine 
tnunanenee, UM; R M. Cwntkta, Tie Knoriedge o/ iM, 
1907; J. Watson, Tim PkOoeapKiaal BaeU of tUKgicn, 1907. 

(4) The amuniciU from deei/pt ta nature .—^Thb 
evidence, so Itecn a weapon in the dajrs of Paley's 
Natural Theolo^, b said by opponents to have 
become blunted oy the theories ot modern sebnre. 
Romanes claimed that the place of snpematnral 
dMign has been taken by natural selection, basing 
hb claim upon the fact that all species of plants 
and animals were slowly evolved, and not separ¬ 
ated and suddenly created. But creation by 
Goa need not be sudden, and we welcome all the 
proce s ses of evolution as so many examples of Hb 
method of working. Perhaps it b sufficient to 
inabt that evolution b a process, not a cause. It 
serves only to push the evidence of design further 
back, and therefore to increase our admiration for 
the Designer. And it b to be noted that if the 
evidence of nature suggests the exietence of a per¬ 
sonal Creator, the evidence of design does more, 
for it raggwts Hb fortknoudedqe. 

To imagine that such exquisite meehsnbm as 
that of the human eye. or such wonderfully suit¬ 
able material in all its properties as a man’s hones, 
was doc to the inanimste and fortuitous working 
of matter and force, makes a hu greater demand 
than any Christian miracle. 

^ The popular objection to the evidence of design 
lies in pointing to 'nature red in tooth and claw.’ 
This opens the question of the problem of pain, 
which, as far os it relates to man, rcqnires separate 
tn^tment. With regard to the stmerings of the 
animal world, some exaggeration of them seems 
to be made in these days, by attributing to lower 
creatures our own standard of sensibility. Thb b 
a department in which the apologist most to care¬ 
ful not to Ignore the dbcovenes o? modern Biology. 
See Biology, Suffkbixo. 

^ ^ ruWter. pop. sd. o*>*x 

The Grmmdt ^fl^itSSeand Chrie. 
^ iW (rsv. ^ U0>X PP^ «-»:; J. T. Tbeiem. a 

tA* tbmt lead to God, 1900. Itoo ^ for^ 
klndrvd sryuuMat frooi th« •nhUiiis sad Um basatifol la 
nsturc. R St. J. Tvcwhltt, Xslwrul neebtau mf .\atnrai 
ft'T**'* Sfnuoiu. senaoa on 

'NatuK, 1878; G. Rawiiasoa. TA* raLotouf IVaMiuM ct/tAs 
Sublime and BmutifnI in Satnn 

a. The probleme of nature.—{a) Miractee.—The 
apologbt refuses to limit the discussion of miracles 
to the phjrsic^ realm, claiming their explanation 
^rough the hbtorical and the moral aspect of them. 
But it b on the material side that the attack Iim 
come. The modem instinct revolts from miracles, 
and echoes Hume's assertion thst no amount of 
^timony can render them credible. In our do- 
(toco of them ww must bo careful where to begin. 
To one who does not believe in a God they are 
indeed incrediUe. He exalts certain so-^ed 
* natni^ laws ’ into the snpreme place, and rules 

Affree with them. 
But If it be assumed that the world had a Creator 
(accoiding to the foregoing argnmenta from nature, 
and those suggested by other Hues of thought), 
miracles at once become possible. For a miracle 
may be defined as 'an act of God which visibly 
deviates from the ordinary working of Hb power, 
desired, while capable of serving other uses, to 
authenticate a Divine message,’ U we begin with 
this as^ptum, we may still argue, as Paley did, 
tb^ miracles hare the same degree of probaDility 
•■God s revelation of Himself to men. 

Therefore, if we begin with the objection ' Mir- 
•cles are impossible, we roost take the objector 
? further back, and dbenss with him the 
tolicf m a God, But miracles are not always 
^ reference to the main issue, 
rhe following are some of the objections levelled 
Against them 

(a) Miracles are Inconsbtent with the order of 
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iuUar«. Thu argument not only ignore* the 
working of a who atill haa control orer 
Hu creation, but also girea a ri^ uniformity to 
certain aocalled ‘natural lawv which after all 
are based only on the imperfect induction and 
limited experience of the human mind. If modern 
science haa arrired at these laws bv induction from 
a study of the unirerse, and not by tho arbitral^ 
aaanmption that these laws arc uniform, all evi* 
dence must he taken into account. And as miracles 
lay claim to eridence, acdence must needs take them 
into consideration, or it will be stultihing its own 
methods. Such eridence, however, liltn the ques¬ 
tion out of the physical realm. 

It is further objected that the admission 
of miracles implies a lax or uiucientific conception 
of the course of nature. And it is, indeed, true 
tliat Christians sometimes speak as if on/y miracles 
were the signs of God’s working, and as if they 
interfered with the course of nature by subverting 
its laws. But we must insist that in speaking ot 
miracles as' supernatural,’ we do not refm them to 
any other agency than tLit of so-called * natural * 
events. We claim only that, if both historical 
and moral reasons demand it, it is both credible 
and reasonable that God should occasionallv do 
what is outside man’s ordinal experience of the 
working of created things. If man himself can 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature, he must 
certainly expect that God will do the same. 

( 7 ) Perha^ the favourite attack on miracles to¬ 
day is the rationalizing of Biblical miracles one by 
one. It is claimed that such miracles may after 
all be brought into harmony with nature, for th^ 
are really to be referred to ' natural ’ causes. To 
have exalted them into more is the result of mis¬ 
take or fraud. We reply that the only answer is 
in the weighing of the evidence. We are taken at 
once out of the physical realm Into that of psycho¬ 
logy and history. 

(I) Attempts are continually made to discredit 
all miracles by pointing to those that Christians 
themselves do not accept. But we may confine 
the issue to those Biblical miracles which have 
their climax in the Resurrection. We are not 
called on to explain the work of l^haraoh’s 
magicians, the many marvels of the Middle Age^ 
or the achievements of occultism to-day. It is 
enough to prove that certain miracles actually 
happened, as an attestation of a Divine revelation. 

Bm Mosley. Miraetta (BMnpton Lectorw tor 1865); Lord 
Griatboepe, Rtciav qf Hamt sad HuxU^ Mirmdta, USS; 

A. T. Ljrttleton, Tka PUtet qf Mirmtiaa m Raiicion, IBW; A. 

B. Brace, na Mirmcatam EUmmt tn tin Oaafau, 1880. 

( 6 ) Evolution. —The modern theory of Evolntion 
touches the faith at many points. The sceptic 
uses it to discredit the design argument (see atove), 
and to show that there is no room for the exist¬ 
ence or working of a God; to explain the life of 
tho one Perfect Man as dne simply to natnral 
causes in the evolutionary progress of the race; 
and to point to the origin and development of 
Christianity as an evolntion from natural canses 
and prerioos sources. The apologist refuses to 
hand over Evolution to be a mere weapon in the 
enemy’s hand. Me claims that it is also his own. 
He sees in it the visible procesaes (or rather, the 
theories about them which the human mind has 
tried to express) whereby God works. Tho evoln- 
tion of Chnst and Chrisuanity be refuses to discuss 
merely in the physical realm, but applies the his¬ 
torical method to both, and finds that they can be 
shown to be evolved from natural canses only by 
arguments which ignore the first principles of 
Evtdution itself. But the Chrutian apolugibt is 
not content merely to apply the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion in the same sphere as his opponent. He 
claims that the principle may he extended more 


widely to embrace the moral world in the present 
as w^ as the physical world in the to 

strengthen the conviction and hope of the Omstian 
with regard to the fnture. The following words 
will illnstrate such a porition (J. M. uilson. 
Evolution and the Hol^ Scripturct [19013], p. 18}: 
' Evolntion is showing ns in very plain ways some 
of those trnths that we have grasped only in 
word^ the Unity of Natnre, the Divine Plan, the 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence of Go^ ... It is, 
moreover, a marvelloos help to faith and patient 
work to believe that as there has been an evolu¬ 
tion in nature in the past, so there is sneh a pro¬ 
cess in man and in the moral world now going on.’ 

See J. Ivsrscb, RaatutUm and Chriatiaaitv, 18B4; B. 
Grifith-Joaes, Tka Aataat tMnugk Ckrik, 18M; J. Cainis, 
Ja du Evotutum aj CArutiani^ tram smt* aaiwral Camaaa 
eradMat (Praa. Day TnctOi J- Wilaoo, /VoMrau qf /U~ 
tiaian mad Saiaaea. 1800; F. B. Jsvooi, Eaalutiaat, 1000, aad 
KMgiaa ia Eaotatiea, 1900; J. Ward, Saturatiam amd 
Ay ae a tic i am ^, 1008; H. Caldsrwood, Kaabatiaa sad Maa’a Piaaa 
ia Ratura*, 1800; J. M. Baldwin, Daatiapmant aad Maaia- 
tSaa, lOQS; G. H. Hoariaoa, Tka Liatita a/ Mao tut ia a *, 1000. 

(c) Jfonism, tma and falre .—The tendency of 
m^ern science has been to discover a closer unity 
in all things than had been imagined. Upon this 
the opponents of Christianity have not liMn slow 
to seire. They have never b^ able satisfactorily 
to bridge the gulf between matter and spirit. 
Now they have the word of science that such dual¬ 
ism has Wn discredited by recent research, and 
that all phenomena, whether material or spiritnal, 
most be explained as essentially one, and tlmt 
therefore the only rational theory of tiie universe 
is some form of Monitm. The wnw apologist does 
not meet this with a deniaL He U ready to listen 
to science as long as science retains its proper 
sphere; and if monistic belief seems the most 
rational, he does not reject it because it has been 
said to controvert Theism, but first examines the 
matter, and then re-considerB his theistio position 
in the light of his conclusion. Therefore, the first 
question to be asked is what Is meant ty Monism, 
and the second is what is its bearing on Christian 
belief. 

(a) Monism is a word which is growing in popu¬ 
larity, but it certainly does not always mean the 
same thing. There is a natnralistic. or scientific, 
and there IS a spiritnal Monism. Tne ease is like 
that of Evolution: one aspect of the theory is said 
to overthrow Christianity, but another side is 
claimed as supporting it. There is no donbt thst 
the Monism which makes itself most beard is that 
of tlie naturalisdo kind, such as u identified with 
the name of Haeckel. It does, indeed, claim not 
to be materialistic, and recognizes Spirit as well as 
Matter; bat it refuses to allow a dualistio dis¬ 
tinction between God and the world, and roga^ 
Force and Matter as only two rides of one rmdity 
or Substance, which does everything and is every¬ 
thing. There is an invariable ‘ Law of Snbstance ' 
wherel^ this Snbstance is in a process of evoln- 
tion which causes eternal motion throngfaout the 
Universe. Such evolution is snoceeded in turn by 
dissolution, and thus new worlds are continually 
being born and re-born. Thera is no place left for 
God, freedom, or immortality. The one single 
Substance operates of necessity and withont ceas¬ 
ing, through all things, so thst everything is dete^ 
mined by what has gone before; and when each 
indiridnal has served his turn, be gives way to 
another, and disappears. But there are modm«- 
tions of such Monism which are not necessarily 
anti-theistic. Some allow that there is m under- 
lying Sonree of all things, of hoM and 

Matter represent ‘only two different sides or 
phenomeuiu aspects,' and even the name of God 
may be admitted if ‘stripped of its theological and 
antnropomorpbic associations, and not opposed to 
Of sot above the principle of the unity of nature-’ 
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But there b quite a diflereot kind of Monbm 
which the Chrutian nsay fearlesely accept and 
aMert* and that b iipirUuni Monbm. The term 
has been explained (W. L. Walker, Chrittian Theitm 
and a Spiritual Moniam. 1906, p. SOS) aa ‘adopted 
in order to set forth both ayrttment with Science 
m aooeptance of ito facta, and difftrtnee from the 
interpretation which aome in the.name of Science 
^re to these facta. It acknowledges the two- 
■idednesa that b everywhere manifeated, and sees 
evervthinff and every being in the world to be the 
reralt of tne working or unioUio^ or development 
in ita conditioned form, of a single Power manifested 
as both material and apiritual. But, iiutead of 
giving the predominance to the material side, or 
equal value merely to the two aides, or leaving 
them both nnexpuuned, it regards the spiritual 
side aa that which U lomcaliy first and deepest— 
that which the material aide only expresses and 
serves—that which manifests ita supremacy in our 
own conscioosneea.' And the claim t^t tnb form 
of Monbm makes b thU: ‘ So far aa we are able at 
all to understand ourselves, and to look out upon the 
immeasurable vaatnesa beyond, no monistic scheme 
can be tolerated which does not both do ns justice 
and transcend us. And certainly a monbm which 
treats the world of phenomena as real, whilst re- 
gmding as illusory, or as ultimately mechanical, 
trie world of noumena, suifioiently dbcredlta itself 
Spiritualbtic monbm b not g^ty of the latter, 
nor can it be denied that it fairly fulfib the 
former’ (F. Ballard, Tkumonitm Tnu, 1906, 
p. 378). 

Before pMing to our other question, we note 
the impoasibility of trying to confine the bane to 
the merely physical realm. 

(fi) The bearinn of Monism npon Christian belief 
can only be brieoy indicated, and may fierhaps be 
best expressed in the outline of the argument as 
^'en m the laspr^ied work (pp. 380-44J0). (L) 
There b no oontradictiim, orevenoollbion, betweeu 
Spiritual Monbm and Tbeum. (iL) It causes 
^«»kcning of preceding reasons for Theism, 
(iii.) It lei^ ^ to Divine Personality. (i»*.) It 
refuses, with Thebm, to treat man as an anto- 
matoD. (v.) It demands, however, the {mrification 
and enlargement of thebtic phraseology, (vi.) A 
twofold develo^nent b involved, namely, a fauer 
recognition of Xhvme Immanence, and a blending 
of thb with Divine Transcendence. It b in such 
directions as thb that the great«it change b 
coming over Apologetics at the prreent moment. 

. L. WaiMr, Theism amd m SpirUtmi Mau- 

to*. IflOS ; P. lUIUnl, n»t«ktt§ Monhm Pmlm, 1006, stid 
J- Movtis, A XemNmturmt 

J** ,cw**6r»<fp* TheolofUml JEaMyiTlMB; 

J. P. Trlstrua. UateM amd kU tUddUa^ WJ. 

(d) SufferiM .—^Thb b a problem which has per- 
plexM niankind in every age. It has to be face<i 
in ration to every system, and it baa often hew 
used in the attempt to dber^it Chrbtianity. The 
unmerited sofTeringB of men are addneed aa show- 
mg that there b not a God who looks after the 
world aa a Father, and the sufTerings of the rest of 
creation are said to point to a * nature red in tooth 
and cbw’ such as no beneficent Creator would allow. 
We have to admit that the problem still renuuua 
for ns a perplexing one, but at the same time we 
claim that CTirbtianity b the only system under 
which it nu^ be viewed in a satbfactoiy and hope- 
fnl light Taking physical pam aa the simplest 
form of aaflering, we may see in it a nscfnl and 
braeficent purpose, aa forming a ’danger signal,’ 
without which far mure harm would follow. And 
then wo may apply thb to anffering of a more 
implex kind. In arguing with any Imt the more 
hedonbt we may assume that the purpose of life 
IS som ething other than enjoyment It it be ’ the 
growing development of our faculties through the 


discipline of life,’ then it b easy to see bow it b 
helpMl br suffering. And we may recognize in it 
a twofold use, partly for the educaCtou of the indi- 
vidoal, and partly for the well-being of the race 
even at the cost oi the suffering of the individual. 

But what b the bearing of Chrbtianity on the 
problem ? (o) The belief in a re-adjustment here¬ 
after explains the inequalities of suffering in the 
present world, (fi) The Fatherhood of God teaches 
that He b in sympathy with the snfferings of Hb 
creation, and the realization of such a sympathy 
has already proved ’ the secret of endurance in t^ 
sufferings of the world.' (>) The Cross of Cbrbt, 
as not merely an isolated act of vicariooa suffering, 
but tlie manifestation of the abiding union of the 
Divine^ in suffering, proves that the Divine syni- 
iwthy b real. The deeds of Christ are inseparaMj 
linked with Hb words, Hb exam{^ with His 
precept, and the snfferer sees the problem wrapt 
in a new glory in the light of such echoes as ’ Not 
my will but thine be drae,' and ’ He that loseth 
hb life shall find It.' (t) Not only does Christianity 
throw light on the problem in the case of the 
Founder, but the Christian b bidden to take np 
kb cross and follow Christ; the facing of it in Hb 
Master's spirit and strength b a necessary and a 
joyful part of hb creed. The belief in ub own 
redemption throngh suffering makes him ready to 
’fill up that whiim b behind of the afflictions of 
Christ,’ and volnntarily seek soffering in the ser¬ 
vice of hb brethren, as well as patiently accept 
that inrolontaiy suffering which he reaazcs will 
be for hb eternal good, and make him more like 
the Master who ’ made perfect throng suffer¬ 
ing.’ No other religion explains and glorifies suffer¬ 
ing thus, and therefore we claim that it attracts 
men to the Christian faith, iiutead of repelling 
them and discrediting it in their eyes. 

^ Martsrasa,’ThsrraUcmor Saffcrtor’ln TopUaafUke 
nsw r8.P.C.ILX IMS; nUacworUi la Lua Mumdi, istO; 
J. lsa>;*adsrt.8rfTBSisa. 

(U.) The PSYCiUCAL realm.— i. IfUtoriealarm- 
ments.—<a) The Jew and OT propMecy.—Whilo 
Christianity b not bound to ansu-er the objections 
that are levelled against Judaism, it accepts 
Judaism as its parent. And the Jews and their 
sacred literature form a strong apologetic argument 
for our faith. Their external kiatory b in itAcIf a 


marvel from first to last, while their spiritual 
thdology and wrahip amid the debased beueb of 
the ancient world, as embodied in their ideas of 
God and man and in the Messianio hope, and 
aliove all theb propketie inatinct, which has its 
only CTpla n st i on in the facta of the founding of 
Chnstianity, offer an argument the value of ^ich 
b coming to be once more appreciated in our own 

^ t's/M ^ ProfAett. 1006; 

(A) The kiatorieal C%rwf.—The Peraon of Christ 
r^es a hi^er appeal than that of mere hbtory. 

TiQwed from the huitoricftl nide, we claim (•) 
tMl the birth, work, death, and resurrection of 
Christ are among the best attested facU of human 
That their hbtoridty would never 
have called in qnestion were it not for the 
miraculous element inseparably bound up with 
them, (y) That we have already shown the 
owy scientific treatment of miracles b to regard 
them os capable of verification, and to weigh the 
evidence for them accordingly. (3) That when all 
we evidrace for the miraciuous dement in Chris* 
peychied and moral, has been sifted, 
the whole lustoiy of its founding remains as true 
other fact of ancient hbtory. 
wt the sifting of bbtoricol evidence implied 
under the last be^ involves a stndy of topics which 
will be dealt with under their own titles. We 
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mivit, therefore, be content to mention them, and 
to refer to boola where they ore diectused. 

(1) Tlie authenticity of the four Goep^; the 
claim tliat either th^ record facta, or else nothing 
whatever can be earn about Jeeus of Naaareth; 
the arbitnury and unecientific nature of the attempt 
to offer any other history than that of the Goepels; 
the mutual relation of the Synoptic Gospelii; the 
strengthening of the evidence through their variou.'i 
lined of testimony; the witness of the Fourth 
Gospel in relation to them. 

8s* B. Weiss, /s<nMf.tsa*A'r(tv.DeiMsoB,U87-8): Gore. 
Tk» ifMomsWga (Bempton Lecloree, MSI); Westcott, 5t. 
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^ (2) The historical accuracy of Acts; the iropossi* 
bility that it is a sequel to anything but the hutory 
of the Gospels; its witness to the mstorical Person 
of Christ. 

*** TVBis«fr(la»X; Haraack, Uit 
lA* P^Miamn (tr. WiMasoa, 19071 He. 

(^Tbe Enistlee; the earliest witness to the life 
of Christ; the value of their incidental allosions; 
the basis afforded by the four nncontroverted 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

tic* R. J. Ksowllur, TA* iri(n«i ^ (A* EfUtU$, IMS, 
LiUrmrf CriUeitm and Ot JTT. 1907; Howsoo, EHdtnriml 
Cimetiutmns from (A« Pont grotitr JlftMUs SL Paul (Pn*. 
IAt/Tnct*X 

(4) The arguments for a historical Christ de- 
dudble from Jewish and heathen literature; 
Josephus, and the Talmudic account of JMchn; 
Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, and. indirectly, the 
Tnu Account of Celsua. 

8« E. Crawlej, TA* JfV** ^ 1906, ch. v.; Palev, 

Koidtmott of Chriiitaaitf. 1794. 


(c) The ItetufTtetion of CArii/.—This, of course, 
is included in the proof of His historical Person on 
the lines indicated above. Hut from the beginning 
it formed the central evidence of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, as the supreme miracle of 
revelation, it has been the centra of attack. It 
must, therefore, receive separate treatment, owing 
to its profound importance; for it b the very 
centre of tlie Christian position. SVitli it thexe 
sUu^ or hdl both the claim of C^st to be 
Divine and the Christie’s hope in hb own resnr* 
rection. At the same time, as the supreme miracle 
of the Christian revelation, it will bear the weight 
of all the ^er Gospel miracles. To have proved 
it to be bisKmo b to have rooted the attack on 
miracles, while isolated assaults on minor won* 
den must be bronght to face thb main issue. The 
evidence for the KMUirection has been summed up 
under the following beads> 

(•) The evidence of St. Paul. Not only b the 
riten Chrbt the mainspring of hb changed life, 
hut he asserts that be, as well as certain otlim 
whom he spedfies, has seen Him with ^ own 
eyes. Thb b the earliest written testimony we have. 

(/5) The evidence of the other .\jmtles and NT 
wntCTB. Not only b thb found all through their 
writings, hut it forms the text and centre of the 
sermons recorded in Acta. 

(y) The indirect evidence contained in the records, 
which establishes the fact that the appearances 
wrere under varied circumstances, to those in 
different frames of mind, in the same country snJ 
generation as they are s^ to ^ve happenea, and 
the cause of a changed life to believoni and of 
hitter oppodtion from their enemies. The sudden 
change from sorrow to joy in the first di#d ple» b 
incapable of any other explanation.* 

The eiiidenoe of the empty grave. H»d 
Christ’s enemies possessed the corpse, they would 
have produced it; had Hb followers pooessed it, 
Christisnity would hare been conadously founded 
* Sm telow. oadtr Psj cb olc ffasl sigmiMotB, (s) 

Uisir dwagsd fifs. * 


on a gigantic fraud. This view b now held by no 
one. 

(*) The evidence of Christ’s life before the Cruci¬ 
fixion. The records show that Ho fully exiiectcd 
thb sequd, though Hb diiidples were quite unable 
to grasp it or to realise it when it actually 
happened. 

10 The evidence of the Chnrch. Not only has 
the Resurrection been the central belief oi the 
Chnrch from tliose days until the«, but such in¬ 
stitutions as Sunday and the Eucharist, and the 
^ that b oontainea in them, cannot he explained 
fay any other moans. 

Suem evidence b far strongOT than that which 
supoorts most of the accepted history of the ancient 
world. Sucli objections as the aMmce of eye¬ 
witnesses and the inoonsbteQcy of the accounts 
would never have been raised, hut for the stupendous 
issue depending on the historic truth of the Resur¬ 
rection. 


Oppements are powerless to deny that the evi¬ 
dence was soffident from the earliest days to 
cmable every Clirbtian absolutely to accept the 
f*®t, and m a ke it the centre of hb belief and con- 
*lo®t. All that they can do b to try to account for 
thb belief in such a way as to deny the actual fact. 

Brw r*^c*s mob aon-ChritlM hypothMsi to flr*. 

L rs* Ut// Oam.—TlM dtodptM Hoio CbriM's body, as 
perhaps B* bad told them to, lo order to make mea baBers ta 
a rMurrecUoa. 8och a kUisofT as this o( Reimanu to aow 
oaireiaalljr dtocradltcd. 

1. Tin Mcm Oturp.-CMH, did not raalfa- dto, but rovtred, 
aacaped, aad preteaded to bars rtoan. Tbia rtow of tWolua aid 
Scb le i rnii a rh er has besa refuted evea *T Tmie air Inmnatotmt 
with tbs ebaraetsr of aodt a uMatal refonner, wfails Ua practksl 
dliBcuHiM ^9% iMinm&bl^ 

a rAerMsstAaerv.—Seaaa and SUauaaaaatft thattbebalial 

arose tram the halluclaatioa of atverai diadptoa, the flrat to auc- 
re^ it beiaa Maty Matdatone.aosadtabto woman wbo had 
b**n pomaasad. But tbto dlractlr oontradlotB aeary word of 
tha only sxtotins raoofda, which abow that exdtsd espeetaaev 
was eatiralr ahssaL See to it posdbto to think, if the Rasiir- 
ractioB was only sabtocUrs, that these riaioM luddrnty ratw 
ptooejktteraixwsaksioUMOBlaiatrrasthottbseariy Cboidi. 

4l 3^tAsoryq<o(!MMi4MSif.orr«l«9rmnAppefArd4.—Tbto 
to Keltn'a a t t emp tsd oompeomtoa. The appsarinrcs were not 
pun^sobiaetie*. but th* obtoedes oaose waa not a rtoen body 
of Clirtot, but UtoKioeiflad Spirit oomfortiac them tw ‘aenanw 
Ir l a g raia a from beaeea.* But sodi a tbeocy, without arddlac 
the supernatural, doaa not tree the dtodplsa from 
for thiy errtalaly thouffat thdr Master waa then ta ths s— 
aad not la haamn.* 

6. Th* mfthieai tAsoiy.'—Tbers wert no appearanoss at aO, 
the atrooa wav tha (fiadplea apoks of tha roothiosd Ufa^ 
thsir CTudfled Maater waa intoundsntood by th* AposuUo 
Orarefa. Baacs arose th* myth of th* KesumcUon, which 
was later ambodtod ta ths toicendary aocouata contaiasd in tbs 
Ooapda Thoa WsiaSeker and Martinaaa wuukl my that 
aQ to aooocmted for as aa avoiuUoo from tbs oaorictioa «»«*t 
fiaabed upoa ths dtodptos la Uwlr aonow that 'Batoes dto 
not,' and after aQ their Master was not dead. Ths ciavlnr lor 
Bomethittc more ohjectir* led to the invantfaw of toytund^ 
Chrtotophantoa Ws can oalr answar here, th^ to no 
tints for th* growth of a myto that would ctoangs ths >»nm«w 
Jesus Into ths Dtein* Christ of our Ooepcla, that it even demaads 
that such a change of bdtof abould have taken plao* before Pcate- 
cost, and that snefa aa ex pl a n a ti o n of the axpmiisao* of th* Arst 
dtodptos oanaot he msds to It vrith the euj records we here 
oi their words and coadnet. Ws thus turn Mok to the Chris- 
tiaa thsocy as ths only rational aad historical explanation of 
th* facta. Any farther disooesioa of the nature of lbs glorlAed 
body heioan to th* provlaoa of theoiogy. It to enough to hare 
assuraao* UuU the soprsma miracle ou which Chrwianity to 
based to a htotorlo fact. 


Sen Brace, Baur, pfx. 889-098; W. AfUiigaa. Th* /U r urrt tti cn 
a^ OUT Lord, 1881; H. 1 ■ehnw The Kittn MaiUr, 1901; 
Sgsj TW LoriT* Bsswr r ecfim. 1906, aad art. 

(rf) Tha hUtoty of CArtsftantfy nnd of tha 
CAtrrcA. — Hero, again, b involved, in the firrt 
place, a etudy of Acta and the EpUtl^ Their 
early date must he proved. Chrbtianity b not 
the creation of St- I^ul. The early Church did 
not develop aa Ranr BUggested. but aa indicated by 
the early Fathers. The orimitive exbtence of 
Chnrch order witnessea to the same effect. 


* Bowever, the theory most act be catinly dtocoonted wfairh 
aooepts th* evldencs of a, 8- and y abovs, whO* It rejccta that 
of A. 8** K. Lahs. TAs Uittoneal SriOenet fee th* lUiur- 
rtHi&n, 1907. 
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Be* L. Pngan. Tk* Bc«U^tM4 ST. IflOl; Gore, Tkt Ckwtk 
•iMt (A* JfteMrf^lOOO; Nwjidcr, tiittert ^uUpimtyUng mi»d 
Trmimimc nf tkt Ckrikiam ChmrtJk (tr. Brlood. UAl); A. B. 
Brace, /VnUnend CkrigUan BmmrCTn^ Dejltad*): Raim^n . 
Intnd. to U* ST, UBX 

2 . PtHchologic^ argumenti .— We mast explain 
that this term U used for oonrenience to denote 
that class of ar;^ment which is not strictly his¬ 
torical, bat which deals either with the feelings 
of individuals, or with the inferences which may be 
drawn from Christian practices, or the reU^n of 
Christianity to other s^tems. The following are 
given as examples of sach argnments:— 

(а) Tht cKanged lift of As diocipUt, and the 
eonvtrtion of Si. Paul. —Up to the death of Christ 
the dimples had shown themselves timid in their 
beha\iour and earthly in their expectations. They 
suddenly became fall of boldness and joy and a 
new spiritnal force which nothing ooola reslsL 
The psychological difficulty of saw a change is 
enormooa It is overcome only by the explanation 
that their Master rose Bgmn, spiritoalixed their 
ideas, and gave them an abiding gift of the Holy 
Spirit. And even if these niuettered Galilasans 
had been deceived, it is impossible that they could 
have in their tom deceived a cultured and expert 
Jewish RabbL The conversion and apostleship 
of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a Divine revelation. 

8** C. Lvttlctoii. CpnwrKon oad Apeetlukip ^ St. Pout, 
1M>; R. J.KbowUok, TMtiwtomp ef Si. PmUtoCkriH, 1906. 

(б) The eeitneet Chrietian ciutome and ineii- 
ftUions .—Allusion has already been made to t^ae 
in their special relation to the Raurrection. But 
there are other evidential uses to which may be 
rut such recognized parts of Christianity as the 
Alinistry, the Bacraments, and the Christian Year. 
They satisfy the cravings of human nature, its 
needs, tendencies, and asoiratio^ in a way that 
no other religion does. The minufry is founded on 
the theory that man is social, and needs organiza¬ 
tion, eontinuity, and authority in the guidance of 
life. The eacramenial eytUm takes into account 
the composite nature of man, using sml welding 
into one both the mate^ and the spirituali^ 
ments, and at the same time conveying In a definite 
form that communication of l^vme grace which 
we should naturally expect to bo the climax of any 
revelation which God makes of Himself to the indi¬ 
vidual. The CArisfian Year links us wdth the first 
centunes. Easter and the Lord's Day were al- 
r»dy obMrved in NT times, the obeervanoe of 
Friday as the day of the Crucifixion b of early 
onmn ; and so the Ibt might be continued. Not 
oj^* do these things witness to the historicity of 
MO tneU which they commemorate, but, viewed 
from the snbere which b psychicsJ rather than 
hbtorical, they bring the whoLe question of Apolo¬ 
getics out of the past [into the present, and enable 
ns to postulate the real life of those roots of 
Christianity which are hidden in the past, when 
we examine carefully those living and growing 
branches which are visible in the present. 

Be* Loesd st e RscX> Xwidtnete ^akrUtienae, 10OS, XOI-in. 
(c) The tuceeet ^ Chrietiamty.—Xi^at from the 
moral aspect of^ the question, an estimate of facts 
and their relation to mere human possibilities of 
explanation, suCTCSts an evidence of the Divine 
on^ of Christianity, and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the history of the Church. At the 
same time it has to be remembered t^t other 
religions may make a counter-claim, so that the 
claim of Christianity must be shown to be unique. 
The following are the chief points in the argu¬ 
ment ; — 

(a)_ The early, wide, and, within certain limits, 
irresbtible diffusion of Cbrbtiani^. It requirea 
an enormous power to kill polytheism for ever. 


and to leave not a shrine of a heathen god behind ; 
but thu was what Chrbtianity did. 

{fi) Its power of revival and restoration after 
every declension and decay. Thb may to traced 
throughout history, through the Middle Aces, the 
Information, and more modern revivals, and Chris¬ 
tianity may to shown to po s s ess elements which 
Muhammadanism cannot claim. 

(y) The resbtance which it has been able to ofler 
to successive assaults. From the dajrs of the 
earliest martyrs persecution has been powerless to 
crush iL All the forces of the ancient world were 
arrayed against it, but the only result was the 
decay and fall of Rome itself. And it has faced 
all objections of later days, and can point to a con¬ 
fusion among its opponents which makes one school 
of anti-Chrbtian thought contradict another. 

(3) It b specially armed with means and motives 
for self-propoj^ion. Its work of proselytizing, 
foui^ed on the pure motives of the missionary 
spirit, b on a diilerent plane from Buddhism 
Mu hammadanbm . The rule of faith expressed in 
its creeds, the universal application of its sacred 
wntings, the organization of the Church, her 
minbtry, her sacraments, her worship, and lier 
government, are fitted in a imique way for passing 
on the faith whole and unimpaired from age to 
age and from land to land. 

(f| Its snccess b in harmony with its own pre¬ 
dictions and anticipations. It b here that the 
aruuinent from proph^ hrw its fullest force. For 
it begins with the earliest literatnre, in the promise 
thru the seed of the woman should bru^ the 
serpent's head, and continues through centuriee. 
And when it reaches the NT, it shows such un¬ 
likely features as the anticipation of the corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity, from the parade of the 
Tares at the horning to the expectation of Anti¬ 
christ at the end. 

Various natural causes have been adduced to 
account for such a success, but one by one they 
may to proved insufficient, and we fall back on the 
conclusion that the origin and growth of the faith 
most to attributed to a Divine agency. 

8«* J. Cairas, Tkt Sueeut ^ Ckrittimnitp smI medtm Rx- 
ptoMdliMu (Pre*. Tr.'k 

(d) The abiding unitg <^/aiVA—In the face of 
the divisions of Chrixtenuom, and the mbunder- 
standings which separate branches of the CathoUo 
Church, it may seem bold to found an argument 
on the unity of Chrbtendom in its toliei. But 
when a broader view b taken, and Chrbti^ty b 
compared vath other religions, a strong argument 
for the Divine origin and preservation of the Faith 
b found to lb in its continued acceptance. The 
Creeib themselves, handed on intact from age to age, 
present a rem^kable phenomenon. Tbetr silence 
on rion essentiab combines with their insbtenoe on 
fundamontals to prevent their ever being out of 
dab. No other religion can point to so brood a 
unity. The unity of M uhamin*il itt^j«fn or Bud¬ 
dhism b either local or at least Oriental, and can 
B^e no such appeal to the whob world. And the 
^damentals upon which Christian belief has bera 
based, guod eem^, ubiqne, et ah omnibue, are just 
those truths which are not shared by any people 
outside Christendom. Such are the spirituality 
and Fatherhood of God, the moral condition of 
tnan ud the blacknoae of hb sin, the possibilities 
of umversal salvation by redemption tarougb One 
1 erson, in whom a human and a Divine nature 
w o^toed, the Personality and Divinity of tto 
Holy Spirit, and Hu work in and among men, with 
the visible Body of Christ as Ub sphere of work¬ 
ing, tto approach through the saenunents, the 
authority of the l^riptures awl of the Church, 
the neceasity of faith, and tlie importance of an 
eschatology such that the thought of the future 
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renuTcctioD of the body infiaence« men in the 
preeenL 

And thb unity of faith is a1m> maaifented in a 
unity of aKpiraiton. The biographic* of different 
Chrutian* in all age* reveal a kinship in ipiritual 
life and belief, and the Rame b shown by a study of 
hymnology throughout the centuries. 

It is a profouM marvel that the Churches in 
different localities in the first days did not soon 
begin to show some cleavage of faith and the 
practice* that result from it. It is a still greater 
marvel that in recent generations the multiplica¬ 
tion of sects, the revolt against authority, and the 
rise of free speculation within the Church, have 
not made more impression on the fundamental 
unity of the Faith. The least difficult explanation 
of such phenomena lies in the Divine origin and 
preservation of Christianity. 

Sm J, Stoogbtoci, Umitf </ FwUA (Praa Day TTsets). 

(s) Th* arymmtnt from the jatycKologieal nnture 
of ^iffion. —This is the result of a study of re- 
l^on which is of eomp^tively recent growth, 
l^t began the in\’estigation of rdigion not merely 
by reflexion on what was positive and objective, 
but by taking it as an internal and mentu fact. 
ConsmousneM proves the existence of religion as a 
sabjective or mental state ; bat conscioumm itself 
most be analyzed, in order to analyze religion. In 
this way a threefold division of mental phenomena 
lias been established—into cognitions, emotions, 
and volitions. Religion must be a state of in¬ 
tellect, sensibili^, or will, or some ooro bination 
of two or ail of these factors. Hegel identified 
religion and thought. Yet no mere intellectual 
act constitutes rcTimon, though the exercise of 
reason is an eiwentiid pi^ of rmigiou. If religion 
has no rational foundation, it has no real founda¬ 
tion. Others resolve religion into feeling or senti¬ 
ment. But every feeling requires an explanation, 
which ran be found only In an exercise of intdUet, 
Hume traces religion to fear, Feuerbach to desire, 
Schleiennacher to a feeling of dependence, to which 
Mansel odds the conviction of monU obligation. 
Straou combines all these. Kant identibes re¬ 
ligion with morality. But it is no/ simply these 
things, though it includes them. Rather is the 
religions process at once rational, emotional, and 
volitional, and is to be connected with all three— 
knowing, feeling, and doing—in its threefold aspect 
of knowledge, siflection, and self-surrender. If 
one general notion can be made to cmbraM the 
universal instinct of men as regards a definition of 
religion, it i* this, that it belongs to the whole 
man, in accordance with the psychology skeudied 
above. The question remains, whicn religion 
annwers best to this description 7 It is only th^tio 
religions that can claim to do it; polythe&m, pan¬ 
theism, deism, and rationalism are ruled out. ' Of 
the three great theistic religions, Jndaism, Chris¬ 
tianity, and Muhammadanism, the last is far inferior 
to the other twro, and the first U a transition to and 
preparation for the second* (Flint, TAeism*, p. 44). 
Christianity is left, as alone giving a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of God. 

Excursus:—T he general superiority of CAris- 
tianity to other rtli^ne .— 

(1) Poigtheiem. —^Folrtheistio beliefs are the char¬ 
acteristic of the whole ancient world, with the 
single exceplkm of the Jews. Such beliefs con¬ 
tinually brolce down with the advance of culture, 
and it IS perhaps saffident to say of them that they 
have abundantly been proved to be ethically de¬ 
grading, as not linked writh morality, and philo- 
eophictdly unsatisfying, as oflering no final revela¬ 
tion. Some of the religions of India are pantheistic 
as much as polytheistic, and admit of the fatal 
objection that they ignore the transcendence of 
tbe Deity. See artu FoLYTiiElSM, Paxtuelsm. 


(2) Buddhism. —Thb deseives a word of sepa¬ 
rate treatment, as its mural code U profonmily 
attractive, and it coonts almost as many adherent^ 
as Christianity. Bat really it b not so mneh a re¬ 
ligion as a philosophy, an inherently athebtic 
system which does not offer a real Deity for wor¬ 
ship, and suggests no hope for a futore life. The 
very fact that its followers have instinctively 
demanded an object for worship, has caused it to 
become cormpted and obscured by the introduction 
of pure polytaeUm. 

8m C P. Aiken, The Msauns ^GeUtmta Uu DuiUJka amd 
Os Goapd Cks Chriet, 1900. 

(3) Jfu^mmadanietn. — Here it b its sncccsa 
which forms the chief recommendation of the 
religion; bat thb has been largely dbeonnted by 
the fordble means of propagation which hare 
been required. Its pure monothebm brings it into 
relation with Jndaism and Chrbtianity, but its 
God b as distant as He b sublime, and ' its theo¬ 
logical outcome b simply awe and subaibeion, not 
loving intercourse.* Tne lowmess of its moral 
stanemrd prevents it from having a civilizing in¬ 
fluence, and tbe moral state of society umbr it 
may be judged by the painfully degrodM portion 
of woman. The fact tJiat it b founded, not on a 
life but on a book, checks its power of expansion 
and adaptation, and has reduced it to a code which 
b the enemy of all real progress. 

(4) Judhum.—Thb b the one pure religion of 
the ancient world, and might be a formidalde rival 
of Chrbtianity if the latter were obliged to treat it 
as false. But, on the contrary, it chums for itself 
all that b best and purest and most permanent in 
Jndabm. Hbtorically, the one religion J^w out 
of the other; theologically, tbe germ of Christian 
doctrine b to be found m the OT doctrines 
God and man, its progremve revelation, and its 
Messianic hope. There b no desire to belittle 
the one pure religion of the ancient world, but 
there b much in it that b incomplete. Chris¬ 
tianity simply claims to fulfil it, to answer its 
problems, and to enrry it forward to finality. The 
question of the position of the OT b here Involved. 

8mR. L.Ottl«v..iljpMttit<(AsOr, 1897; J.Orr.ThePnb- 
Um^UuOT, 1900. 

It must be noted that tbe general superiority of 
Christianity to these religions includes the fact 
that it sums up all that b b«t in them. We do not 
stigmatize them as utterly false, but we recognize 
them as a feeling after that truth of which Chrbti¬ 
anity claims to M the final expression (see Excur¬ 
sus at the end of the * Psy^cal Realm,' p. 620*’). 

Fbr Um who)* saMvet, sm triiat, Tkaiem, Lset. & (Baird 
Lsetaras, 187^; A. B. Bran, Apologitta^, ISM, dts. UL-*iL; 
Jevoas, Intred. t» UiSL ej Rdifftan, 1890; Lofiroy, MeSomtd- 
must; iUStrtmgtk end Wtaaum\ IMdo^Rttofe end Ad- 
drwMs, laSi. pp. 1-80; EUot Kowsnl, Son-i%rUSiaMRtligieuM 
Sw$t*mji, 1900: Wsstcott, The Guntlmp. ch. v.; 
Morcas Dods, JfoAemmed, Bnddhe, end Cnritt, tsn; Pem- 
Analiean Pepnt, i. 1908; JK, peeiim; G. MstbeMO, Tie 
ZMWumSim Mueatfee ^ tAe Old Rgliffione, 1892. 

3 . Metavhytieal anmmsnts. —(a) The argument 
from intefiigsnes, vitl, and conscience, eommonlg 
called the Ontoloaieal argument. — In nature, 
because we are thinkers ourselves, we realize 
that what b before os b the result of thought. 
We grasp by our intelligence that intelligence 
b exhibited m all work in which there are parts 
which bear an ordered relation to eoeb other, aro 
in which the whole b something than the 

mere sum of the individual parts. Tberwore we 
infer that what the mind detects, mind bos pro¬ 
duced, and that a creative intelligence underlw* 
order. In moralitv, the sense of a moral law, and 
the demand for ethical perfec^n, in the voluntanr 
fulfilment of such non-natnral requirements as the 
dictates of duty, imply a standard, a superhuman 
will a Holy One, such as has been revealed to the 
world in Christ. In the realm of conscience, there 
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lie* in the homon min«i an instinct which expreeaes 

itaeli in the ronviction of a sarviral after death 
and of fntare retribution and rewanh In the 
face of all ilia and raiaeriea, man dedrea to con- 
tinne to exist, and anticipates a re-adjosting of the 
balance which will not terminate until the full 
demamls of that moral law, of which conscience is 
the reprcsentaUve and amtswaador, hare been met 
in full. The intelligence, the wiU. and the con¬ 
science thus combtM in a threefold suggestion of 
an Intelligence which creates, of a Lawgiver who 
imposes a subhuman will, and a Judge who re-ad- 
justs the balance. But in view of the unity of 
nature, wd the unity with it of our human nature, 
tliat which lies behind all nature, and which the 
wions iMuts of our human nature suggest, will in 
Itself be One. We therefore arrive at a Personal 
God, as He has been revealed in Christ. 

J-^ The Eeideaet ^ Thbim net S*m, ISM. 

(6) Tneargnmemt/rotnameetoutHees .—We cannot 
sUy to discuM that part of Herbert Spencer's 
phuosophy which deals with the oonsriousness (see 
J. Iverach, The PhUaeopky of Mr. Herbert Spenetr 
eseatntned [KeL Tract Sm. J). But human conscious¬ 
ness or personality affords an argument which is 
indeed Idndred to the foregoing, out lias bora put 
In a form of which the following is an outline, 
l. ‘Ttwouch lUiyt ooBsc fan n nw oThlmsatf bmu tUscoms 
I**A P***^ ^ • PtTOmt fmooUttr, eodowtd wlUi 
mofsl simI ioint^ sffsctioaa 1 Throuith 
Py*°***y— rrfiMioo on hlmMir uddU 

he stuina tbs coBiirUoa UmU orw sD is s fiuprsms 

!^.w-^”!y'jP°* ***y^”><bsssiB sbsibi,sodaUadortsn 
wrstbsr. H Um fwiiBsrjr nonsrirnTUM o< s bomsa sdl is 
•**®l«d,^ tbsrBtt*mBisbwttblt On tbs other band. U It k 

Tbositishoatbs 
"* ““ knowltdfe of 

Ood. Msism k tbs trait of bsikf ta nan’s ml honanity- 
•rsostfcism, of a rtrtnal dsnial of hk bnaanltr.* ^ 

Hes Browalow Mai t la nd , Tkeitm sr dymiWMiin, ISTS. 

(c) The arffumeni from the idea of GoeL^Whentx 

do« the idea of God come to ua ? It b not origin¬ 
ated by any of the arguments we nse, whether 
ontological, cosmological, or teleological. They 
help to verify it, but they pendulate it as already 
cxistrat in the mind. It cannot bo traced to mana 
oonscienM, heart, or reason, tho^h these faculties 
may and develop it There b no place 

where the idea of God has not exbtod. ThciWore 
God exi sts. Kant overthrew the original onto- 
argmnent bv asserting that any cognition 
of things is impossible where there b no empirical 
t^ter to work uik>o. But we refuse to allow that 
God cannot be empirically known. Agnosticbm 

cannot know God, 
but tliat Cfod cannot make Himself known. Ami 
j* oxbtcnce. But a flat 

denial of God s exbt^oe b possible only for the 
man who bu passed through every sphere in hb 
search for Him. In short, in order to be able to 
asficrt authunU^vely that no God exbta, a nrti 
must M o^Mient and omnipresent, %.*. he must 

the lie to himself. 
CoemologiaJ or /Etiological arguntent .— 
Wc hat'e the idea of causality inherent in us. We 
a^bnie everything to some cause, but even 
tbongh we feel ourselves on a higher level of 
eausdity than ordinary nature, wo do not feel self- 
caused. Our notions fall back to a First Cause, 
which b the final eause of all, and itaelf uncaused! 
The study of the universe suggests that thb emuse 
must be, not mechanical, Imt full of order and 
intelligence, and the study of our own personality 
leads us farther to think of thb Qxuea eauearu as a 
petsonal God. 


Excursus:—T he anthropological a/foci:;—The 
analogies between Christian beliefs and practices 
and those of some of the other great religions of 
the world, have long formed the basis of an attack 
upon the faith. In recent years the study of more 
primitive religions, snd of anthropologr generally, 
has sn^estca farther analogies, and given rise to 
a fresh attack. The attempt b being made to ex¬ 
plain away Christian hbtory and ideas as merely 
the snrrivab of wliat has now been found to exist 
in primitive cnlts all over the worlcL Various 
modes of defence have already been emtJoyed, Imt 
apologbt must not ^ore the parallels afibrded 
by recent dbeoverieo. The facts collected in such 
^ksas Frazer’s Golden Efugh or Crawley’s Mgetic 
Rote or Kobertson's Pagan Chriete must rather be 
claimed and nsed for the Christian argument. As 
illnstntions of the hostile use of them we may 
mention the theory that Chrbt b to be connected 
with Eastern Sun-worship, the twelve Aitostles 
being the signs of the lodmc, and that the Sacra¬ 
ment of Communion b merely an adaptation of 
tlio wide-sj»read primitive belief, with its degrmiing 
accompaniments, that to partake of a life means to 
mhent its virtues. And strange elaborations have 
followed, such as Frazer’s theory of the Crucifixion, 
which sugj^ts Uie Jews bad transferred to 
the of Ptuim tbo enutoniJi of a strango kind 
of Saturnalia, wherein a mock king was first 
pampered and then killed, and that Chrbt only 
met ‘ the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who placed Haman ’ (see J. O. Frazer. The Golden 
Boko**, lii. 190 ff.). 

The Christian aMwer to which we would briefly 
point b that all religion b one, and that its * primary 
mnction b to affirm and consecrate life (Kmest 
Crawley, TAs Tres of Life, 1905, p. 270). U Chrb- 
tmity u God s final ansa-er to honian needs, we 


.-J6); I. R. nbica_,___ 

Renem end R me teti en. IMS: sad. for 


sl^l expect to see those nt^s manifesting them- 
elsewhere. 'Wo can see a deeper meaning 
in the paroUelbm which forms so remarkable a 
bond between Christianity and the lower leligioos. 
Th^ analogies from savage culture show that 
religion, everywhere and always, b a direct out- 
eome of elemental bunuui nature, and that thb 
elemental human nature remains prsctic^ly un¬ 
changed. Thb it must continue to be so long as 
we are built up of flesh and blood. For instiuce, 
if a»vage eats tbo flesh of a strong man or divine 
person, and a modem Chrbtian partakes sacrament¬ 
ally of Christ's body and blood under the forms of 
br^ and wine, there b evidently a human need 
^ind both acU which prompts them and is satis- 
nod b^hera, and b responsible for their similarity. 

Ghnstianity b no survival from primitive re¬ 
ligion, bat a higher development from the same 
percent sources’ (E. Crawley, The Tree of Life. 
1905, p. 261 f. See also J. R. Hlingworth, Diptne 
ImtMnenct, 1888, ch. Iv.). * 

(iU.) The mobal realm.—I t has been said that 
moml element in our nature b as moeb higher 
u • . mcnUl b above the 

pbjnsi^. The weight of moral arguments b 
thwfore greater, and perhaps for thb reason thb 
sphere hu Imn chosen by recent aimloguts for 
uietr main Une of defence. It has alrei^^ieen 
mmtioncd that Christ Himself in Hb moral aspect 
u tte mpremo apologetic of to-day; bat there are 
other itoes of moral argument which are placed 
tWght ^ priority in the sequence of 

*• Armtmenlt for theietic belief from the tnoral 
nalm of thought —(a) TKt univereal idea of God 
Aa cult%vaiio% of This ArgonieDt is 

Retimes called • the evidence of genend consent.* 
Gicero witnessed long ago: ‘There u'as never 
^barons, or any people in the 
orld so savage, as to be without tome notion of 
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godju* The belief in some form, and the expree- 
•ion of it in worship, are found in eve^ a^rstem, 
ancient and modem. To aacribe thia inatmot to 
accident is to rai<«« a moral difficulty which cannot 
easily be snrmunnted. 

(6) The mortU •enM im mnn, the eontrUnee and 
the sense of sm.—Kant, while rejecting other 
argmnents, placed the whole weight of proof on 
this one. Taere b in onr nature a sense of moral 
responsibilitr, a feeling of what we on^ht to do, 
regardless of our present wishes and immediate 
aorantage. This sense, commonly called con* 
science, cannot come either from onr own liking 
or the will of the comrannity, against the opinion 
of which it sometimes acts. The only exulanation 
of its working is in the exbtence of a perfect moral 
Being, indMwndent of onrselres, a perfect Law* 
giver and Judge, to whom consdence feels itself 
responsible. It b here that we are bronght closest 
to the vast problem of evil and of sin. A dberusion 
of it belongs to theology rather than to ajmlogetics. 
Bat we may quote tno saying of Leibnis, tliat 
‘meta]>hysi^ evil consbts in imperfection, physi* 
cal in sneering, moral in sin.' As we trace the 
noward development of the race, we find that just 
wnere the sense of indiridnal personality comes to 
the front, a conflict begins to M realized between 
the claims of others and those of self. Man b 
nniqne as placed in a position from which be may 
either rise higher or tall lower. Ho has a con* 
scioosness of something higher; if he wilfully 
chooses that which b lower, it b rtfi. But since 
bb mural natnre does realise the choice, straggling 
upward to the higher, in spite of the certainty that 
he will ne>’or tally reach it, and filled with 
hnmilbtion when be has failed in the struggle and 
acquiesced in the sin, we are pointed to a perfect 
mural Being who b averse to sin. and to whom 
the moral sense in man knows itself to be re¬ 
sponsible. 

9*0 liMea, Some logo, 

*SiB aiMt Modem Tboofbl* (la Tvptet <if Urn Tmmm, UW. pfii. 
lit-lST): Cos. TV tUligitmef n Matmrt Mind. 1006, p. SSI, 

(e) The moral cowrss of the toorltte hietory. —The 
tangled skein of human hbtorv b founu, when 
unravelled, to exhibit acontinnal progress towards 
a more and more perfect exhibition of righteousness 
and goodness. There b a purpose ranuingthrougb 
Iibtory, indicating a moral governance. Thb may 
be studied in the development of the various sides 
of human institntiona, as the life of nations, social 
life, crime, law, and religion. But such a moral 
government of the world, and sneh an education of 
the human race, imply a moral Governor and 
Educator; for it U impossible that such tendencies 
shonld be anronsdons and impersonal. 

8m Fisbsf, Onnmds tf/ BtUtP, Im, p. OR ; Flist, Thtitwky 
IMS. pp. SS7-B11; LkUiwi, 5 mm JEOnsmla ^ IMimon, U7X 
p{k 143*148. 

3. Arjvmente for Chrietianity from the moral 
realm of fact. —(a) The Chrietian Scripturte.—Ae 
the stnay of nature suggests an intelligence behind, 
and a stndy of history suggests a moral Governor, 
so the study of the Bible suggests a power higher 
than tliat of the men who contribated to tbb great 
Uteratore which contains to many varied elements. 
Stress most be laid on (1) its organic unity, mani* 
fested in an OT and a NT fitting into each otb« 
exactly in spite of the changes of time and thoogbt. 
in the wonderful symmet^ that u presented by 
the two, and in the advancing morality which 
may be traced in their pages; (2) its anthority, 
the moral force and power of conviction that its 
writers possess in an ahsolntely oninne d^pee, 
its tone of certainty and genuine nng as the 
anthoritative messa g e of God; and (3) its exact 
correspondence with the deepest instincts of human 
nature, so that conscience weleomes its words as 
the highest expression of morality and religion. 


8m J. A FlsaUag. TV EwUmet ^ TMiipi nat Son, 1S04, 
p. 40 >•; J. Orr, TAa EMa muUr Truu^ 1907. 

(6) Tne moralUy of Chrietianity .—The success of 
Christianity has already been dealt with. But 
nothing bos been said abont the insrard and radical 
transformation which it has effected. Its elevation, 
from the first days until these, of those who embrace 
it, b a moral miracle abiolately without piuullel. 
The early apologbts were already able to point to 
the effects of Cnrbtianity, as seen in a complete 
moral^ change in Chrbtiansi. The arg^ent has 
been increasing in force ever since, ror the in* 
evitable introduction of half-hearted members into 
a growing commnnity, which soon extended as 
widely as civilization itself, b more than com* 
pensated by the contrast between the civilization 
which has been leavened by Christianity, and any 
other civilization in the hbtory of the world. It u 
true that Christian morality b founded on the 
morality of Christ, and can m explained as a per* 
petnal endeavour to fulfil Ub precepts and imitate 
Hu example. But thb only takes the argument 
one stage further biick, as we shall see idiortly. 
.\nd the very fact that the sustained endeavour 
has been made mves an additional proof that the 
morality of Chrut was not a human and natural 

E rodnet. Two points in Chrbtian morality must 
e insbted on. (1) It presents an ideal which 
no one except its Poonuer has ever folded or 
expected to fulfil. And yet men have gone on 
trying. They have none of the satisfaction which 
belongs to those who fulfil a lower standard, such 
as that of MuhamnindanUm. And their reoson for 
trying is not personal advantime, for the ideal has 
to be sought through self-aacrince: in Christianity 
it b the iMing of one’s own soul that is to save it. 
(2) And not only b Chrbtian morality different 
from what the natural man would wbli for himself, 
but it b different from anything that he wonld 
invent. Its code b of the most unexpected kind, 
and bns no real parallel or prep^iion ebewbere, 
in whatever setting we view it. And perhaps 
least of all was it likely to arise at each a place 
and time as Palestine in the 1st cent, of our era. 
If we reject the explanation of it which lies in the 
|>erson of the Pounder Himself, the alternative 
conclusions are difficult indeed of acceptance. 

8m F. BslUrd. Mtraeitt ^ Unhttfe/, esp. poo. sd. UOI, 
p. S4S. 

(c) The Pereon of Chriet the moral ideal ,—The 
morality of Christ’s tecM;bing b oniversallyacceiited 
as the highest the world hiu evo- seen. The point 
need not m laboured here. But It b not meray a 
matter of Ub teaching; it b Hb example tnat 
stands highest. And in thb too there b agreement 
among alL Even a writer like Lecky can say 
{Hietory of European Morale*, vol. IL p^ 0): *Tlie 
simple reourd of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankiml 
than all the dbqabitioDs of philosophers, and all 
the exhortations of momlbts. Thb tuu indeed been 
the well*sprinff of whatever b best and purest in 
the Chrbtian me.' 

It b upon the moral ideal presented by the 
Person of Chrbt that modem a^logetio takes its 
stand. It boldly asks, ‘ Whence hath thb man 
these things!' and demands a rational auwer. 

(a) Is it replied that thb b simply derived from 
onr records, and need have no place in the hbtory 
of actnal fact? But thb b no answer; for we 
ask. Whence then came the Gospel portrait of 
Chrbt! Whatever view be taken of the composi¬ 
tion of the Gospeb. it involves in one an 

exquisite oonceiition of the ideal which has no 
parallel in the world. It b impossible to believe 
that various men, whether few or many, whether 
actual disciples or only compilers working up 
traditions in bter years, succeed in formmg a 
unity, a harmonions pictore, such as b found in 
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the G <^1 por^t The only explanation of their 

p 2 nt«A* having been an original to bo 

{ft) May we, then, retain the moral part of the 
portmt, and ti^eit out of ite miracoloua amround- 
ingB. It will be fonnd that the two are ao inter* 
woven that aeparation is impossible. Take away 
Uie supernatural, and nothing but a shadow u 
left. For the miraolea are not interroersod amid 
^ vaimus indicaUons of the character; they are 
the outward manifoBtation of it. They are not 
wrought, exorot on rare occasions, with an eviden¬ 
tial purooee, but simply as the natural acts of so 
exalted a character. 

( 7 ) i^d what of the Divine claim of Christ ? la 
* i,® it either as interwoven in the 

tale by Hu miauken followers, or as an individual 
mutake owing to a wrong estimate of His own 
Ferson ? Both alternatives seem incredible, in 
view of the fact ^t this claim is the only key to 

Take such a 

poWw dro ^tion as ‘ l am the light of the world: 
to that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
tot shaU have the light of life’ (Jn 8 “). Ifi^. 
^ing in the record u true, surely that solenin 
utteran w, in the p^noe of His enemies and before 
the miiltitudes who had thronged to the feast, is 
not a ^ent of after years. Xid if He miST^e 
claim Himself, more presumptuous than could have 
a Galilasan carpenter, but from 
of men, what must we say if it were not 

Itoed enthusia^ No one nowadays dare assert 
the former, and to do so would only make it a 

^*‘® moral ideals of 

bntnanitT have for eiglitoen centuries been linked 
in^sucb a m^ And if the Utter alternative be 
chcMn, It u abrolutely impossible to reconcile the 
sell-samficing devoUon and utter humility of His 

and infatuated s^f•assertion which could make w 
pwpoeter^ a claim. The familiar dilemma. * Aut 
De^ aut homo non bonus,’ not vet hnrn 
•roidal by thoj. who would hold rach vTowt l” 

Si iS”* Pr«»£7<Jbidl 

•“ E/olaUon to be allowed to enter 
and explain . Is it not simply that in Christ the 
reached its climax, and in Him 
human race reacUng 
Its Mrfectlon . But it u the reverse of traeth^ 

by iU antecedents 
ISu The arguments of Paley are 

still true of • the originality of Christ's chaniter.’ 
Ht aromed a which was in many ways the 
direct oppmu of the Mewdah of popnto ex^ecta- 

Man, wh^ te£liing 
to aU nations and all imrang frmS 
**^ 1 !?**^“®®*^ ^j 5 ®t«d naUonofant^uity. 
And_ those who deny Hu Divinity change the 
vUgin birth ^to an illegitimate one. Th^ rob 
tbenudves of the argument that He was only 
evolved as the purer son of a pure virgin. They 
assert in effect that * the most marked Md mighty 
impi^ of the pest towards all that U pnrwt. 
worthiest, loftiest, in the evolution of human 


---—— — vviubwa 01 Duman 

^ure, emanated sponUneonsly from the un- 
tu^r^, p«isan^brrf ron of an adnJtereas’ (Bal- 
1^. Mtraci^ of Unbdu/, p. 275). Such things are 
adenial of the first pnnaplw of evolution, and con- 
sutute a moral miracle far more difficult to accept 

^11 . w.f ’rith ehUd Q 

the Holy Gho^' Thu line of defence is thus seen 
to lesd to a direct attack on the enemy's position. 

w *** X>w<s«y ef ver Lard^ iBB?: Gore. n« 

**v. pop. ad. IMM, ch. vfiL; Row, Jtfsstu/ ^ 


1880, pp. r-m: Robbias, A Ckridia* Afctcgdic^ 

(iv.) Thk spiritual R£AUl.->We here reach 
the highest form of Christian evidences, and the 
most convincing, for the proofs are brought within 
the ra^ of personal experience. But, at the 
same time, they are useless in arguing with au 
opponent.^ \\ e can do no more then pednt out to 
L*' rational that spintna] things 

•hpiw be spiritually discerned, and that in a 
■ptritn^ religiro like Christianity the fins! proof 
must be a spiritual one, while the cumulative 
urgumenU that lead up to it do not in themselves 
amount to abeolnte proof, but are as high as an 
raUider u MpaUe of lialng. It is true that God 
leaves not Himself without witness in the physical 
sphere, aiul that there is abuDdant testimony in 
Me mental and ethical realms; but man approaches 
Him most closely in that which b least material, 
and therefore the spiritual faculty of faith b not 
to be mock^ as contrary to reason, tot accepted 
as transcending it. We must therefore take into 
account— 

itttimony of tke tpirituai faevUv.—Thc 
■ptntual faculty mentioned above may to simply 
spoken of as • faith.' and we claim that it b dbtiuct 
iTom the other organs of knowledge, so that it 
must to added to the senses and reason in order to 
complete our cognitive being. Often the testimony 
of the senses b contradicted by reason, and in the 
case of such a word as 'finite'it b positive and 
real to reason, though wholly imperceptible* to tlie 
senses. And in the same way faith may souietimes 
oratradurt the conclusions which liave been arrived 
at by the reason. To reason the word * Infinite ’ 
b purely negative, but to faith it b entirely real 
and positive. So we claim that faith b ttot faculty 
or OTj^ of knowW^ whereby we apprehend the 
infimt^ Other religions may contain the know¬ 
ledge of the presence of the Infinite, tot Christianity 
b tmiqne in not only telliag men that their duty u 
to know Gto, but In giving them the successive 
steps whereby they may do so. Though he has 
at hu eoncrusion neither by the senses nor 
by the reason, the Chrbtian has arrived at a real 
and logiti^te form of human knowledge when to 
can say, ‘ I know whom I have believed?' 

®* Ood,* la IVote af lit Timta 

(&r.O.IL. leoex v «S* rtmag 

(b) Tic UMtimonjf to ChriHianUy 0 /tho tpiritunl 
y^wg, of mcii.-Pcrhap 6 the two plainest of 
these yeari^gji are shown in the instinct to wor¬ 
ship, and the tope of immortality, tolh of which 
^ prmctic^ly umversaL The former opens the 
0 / prayer, ami the latter the widS 
bo discussed 

tw wl*** “lust lead on to the fact 

^t both ^ Mttsfied in a unique degree by the 
P™*^* 5 * tod belief of Chrbtianity. 

8m P. BsUsrd. Jrirss^ of VaAatimt 
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■p^tiuJ life of ChrutUn., Few men ere ern^ 
nto . belief in ChrutUnity. They 

*'? »PI«J f «Z»n «5 

ov ?b« real motive power consbto in a 

the “ done not by 

toe words, tot by tlie life of Christians. Apolo- 

may be exalted into a science, but the work 
^ bot little due to the professed 
Christ-like life b in* ItiSTi 
w^rful apology, and often succeeds where aU else 

ThS ^jxrienco of the CKrutian.— 

i. proof. The Christian 

told, in the sphere of hb 

Christr"\na"toi*^ relation to God as reveal**! in 
i-imst. And thb experience has been multiplying 
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in the lire* ot millions for nenrljr 2000 years. If we 
are chai^^ with undue bias, it can w answered 
that' initial unbelief is a prepoaaeeaion aa much as 
faith.’ Thus do we paM upwards out of the region 
of Apologetics. We must be content to add tlw 
%’arioos arguments together, and claim that their 
sum'total raises so p^t a probability in favour of 
the Christian religion that there are far greater 
diffirulties about anr other explanation of the facts 
of the csMe. And the nature of our faith is such 
that the rest most be done in the region of the 
Spirit, wherein alone the probability can paas 
upward Into certainty. T. W’. Crafbr. 

APOSTASY (Jewish and Christian).—^Tbede* 
liberate abandonment of one religion for another, 
t.g, Judaism for Christianity or vice verm, made 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The word is 
nsuallv employed in a bad sen^ and conseqaently 
from the standpoint of the religion desmted. Here- 
Ucs, £.«. those who embrace one form of a religion 
in place of another, are not here reckoned as apos¬ 
tates. In Christian juiispmdence, apoetasr is re¬ 
garded as a far more serious offence than even neresy. 

Tb« «wd is ossd is ciisriosl Oredi ot m rvrott or 

dsfsetion train sn sOkaos. Asnerarts is s IstiT fam. tonnd in 
tba LZX, rtaUraii, sad Otonysins of Hstiosnisssns In tbs 
LXX tbsM words, witb tbolr bladrsd lonno, ss nrT T fw. «w«v 
rdrft, tsm. inwroinr, STS used In tbs sense of rebsUioo a^ost 
Jsbweb (ties <>>■) or sa ssrtbljr monsrob. Tbos tbs * rebsUtous 
cbUdrrn' of Is SOI srs esUed ritam iadrrwrs; tbe tdotsUy Of 
Abst b hk ArawrwrCs (t Gh t»»); sad in 1 E SlU ‘nen of 
BcUsI' is rendered rw se en w ever. In 1 Msa tbe word 

Aeewrtiwk k osed in its modern senee(£lA 4^kSee st urarwy- 
aifmrrtt rV turevrerisrX In tbe NT, K Psul k soenssd of 
te^lna *sn spestssy from MoeM‘(Ae XlAX snd be epesks in 
t Th f* of tbe irrst ^awrraeis St tbe end of sJl tbinfs, betorc tbe 
tevcktioti ot the ' Usn ot Sin' (eee below! Ancuetint oslk tbe 
* fbn of Msa' tbe mpotUuio pnmU Astniiiis (e. JtU, lib. BLX sad 
be oecs tbls term becnose tbe sbeohtU treedom of oar Brat 
psfvata, mbampered by original sin, to choose between otieytag 
sod dkobeyiar Ood, taade tbers a rotuoUry defroUoa (see 
bbedd, IL ttSn.X at. Thomse Sqninse ((Jo. tS, Art. I) 
ofdkobedicnce: 'spoetnks ridetoromak peoosU prlndphim/ 

X. Although we have many examples of national 
apostasy in the OT, instances of individual de¬ 
sertion of the religion of Israel are rare; but in the 
Deutcronomic law the provisions against those who 
try to persuade tbe people to * serve oilier gods’ are 
naturally severe (In 13**^). In Ezekiel we have 
examples of secret worship of brntthen deities 

B avtised in the very temple of Jahweh (Ezk 8 *^). 

n the whole, howet'er, it may be said that, with 
tbe exception of the gr^t apostasy in the dajrs of 
Ahab and Elijah, the infidelity of Israel towards 
Jaliweh was, as a rule, shown in attempts either 
to combine this worship with that of tbe local 
divinities, or to sen'e Him with rites similar to those 
practised in tlie worship of tbe gods of Canaan. 

We first meet with distinct acta of apostasy 
from Jodaism daring the fierce persecution under 
Antioebna Epiphanes, when Jews either voluntarily 
or under oompolrion renounced the worship of (>00 
for that of uo deities of Greece. The degree of 
apostasy varied between a total abandonment of all 
pretence of Judaism, and the adoption of certain 
Greek customs like the practice of athletics and 
the wea^g of the petastu, or brood-brimmed Greek 
hat, which the mure ru^ Jews regarded as an act 
of disloyalty to Jahweh. 

Antiochas BpipbsiMS (se. 176-164) did bo( osom Um ten- 
dsoeks of tbs Jews to llsneniss whUi msaUested tbsmsslrst 
ssrly la bis tclga. The inbsbftsato of Jeniaakm. 

Uw prkets. had alreadr ooatonned to the Creek drtsa sod fra- 
qaentsd tbe pslmkro (z Mae Jason tba high prkst eren 

sent pessenu (or Uw sacrlScas to Bercolcs at Tyie, tboogb bk 
miasiagers rifnaed to employ tbe moiM^ (or neb aa ooiact, 
and haiwkd It oetr to Uw nary (l Mac iU-1*). When Uw 
parsectiUon begma in ae. las, and Uw Jews were oompeUad to 
aacrlBre and to eat twiaali Bwh, many of Uwm apooUtlsMl 
(1 Mae 1<*): and it was Uw aUrinc of 00 a of Uwoe ay Matu- 
thlM. tbe (atbar of Uw tamooa Maooabeaa, that gare Uw sbmal 
(or Uw rer^t (1 Mao X>4X lbs Ileileiiiiing Jews bdd Uw 
eitadsl of Acn (a Jrroaakm whb Uw Syrians (1 Mac I**), and 
wets not disfKaaeeacd UD AC. 14S. 


Apostasy of a diflennt kind la mentioned in Uw Book of 
WladooL The Alexandrian Jews adopted in eonw cases the 
pfuloeopbyofCraeoe,eepecia]teEp4car«*iucm(WkZi-U)L Intlw 
T a im od tbe term HptourimH w appUad toapoetatas (eee bekwX 

2 . Examples of apostasy among Chrisrians are 
to be foond in the NT ; but in many cases the fall¬ 
ing away of the converts was not strictly ^XMtssy, 
but a relapee into Judaic Christianity or even 
heresy. Still Jesus Christ foretold tliat in tlie 
days of trial many would fall away; and in tbe 
Eputle to the Hebrews (if we may still believe this 
Epistle to be addressed to Jewish Christians) there 
are indications that many Jews who had embraced 
Christianity were forsaking the Clborch for tbe syna¬ 
gogue, when tbe choice between tbe one and the 
other became imperative. We have only hints of 
newly converted Christians becoming idolaters. 

Mt £ 41 * (r » «»<sAto#H»»i in nAAal . . . ui 
Amw) k po^blr m pcsdlctioa of Uw faittowni of Uw sjMWtstM 
towsrds Uwir toniwr trkftds; sko (r.U) Uw swan's wilt osius 
Uis Icnrs of Uw msay lo xrsx oold. Ibo‘satiebruts* spoksa of 
ia 1 Jd X**' may bo riowxrt sa spootstos, bnt sso Wmicott, o4 
toe. Tbs bnportsai psooxgo k Ho 0**'. xrtuefa oposks of Uw 
hnpooalbOUy of rtoowiag itsto repontsaoo tbooo who (sU 
sw^ (osas o rodrrsx) after onligbUnmooL sod crudfy (s»«wts»- 
pswTso) to themooneo Uw tioo of Cod, aeemo to sUodo to 
spootstos to Jmislsm, Uw wsniingo sgsixxat opottmor ia tfaw 
^dsUo sro froquont (cf. oap. ch. 10k Though la Uw ^iktlo to 
Uw Gsistkno Uw sbsndonnwnt of Uw ApooUe^ tosrhing wso 
Dot s oomploto serreadsr of ChrioUsaity, y«t Iw Uiuaeu ori- 
dontly rogsrdo it 00 s ptscUosl spoofssy ((isl Iniikwtlona 
Ibsl spoaUsy xrso not uakaowa mar bo foond ia Uw letUn to 
Uw Cboicboo ia ttw Apooslypoo aaa ia tho I^stacsl l^ktloa. 


In conformity with oor Lord’s warnings, the 
early Cbiistians looked for a great falling away 
before His Second Coming. In 2 Th 2* St. Haul 
tells his converts not to be perturbed because they 
know that there can be no Parotuia ikr ftii 
droerovla wpurw. Whatever the exact nature of 
the apostasy in tbe present connexion is, it must be 
at least a religious apostas}*, and tme, moreover, as 
the use of tlie defimte arti<de proves, regarding 
which the Aiioetle's readers were already fully 
informed. From the Biblical use of the word dvo- 
rroffla it w ould appear that there is an allurion to a 
falling away from God ; but it has been maintained 
that tne coming revolt of the Jews sgainst the Im¬ 
perial power of Itoiue was in the mind of St. Paul. 

Sea sit. *Msn of Sla* is llaotiugs' JiB; Lightfoot. Xett* m 
UteEpiMht^SLPmoL G. MiUlgaD, rkMoskfMkiudMSX Noto 
J, p. loss., gi«oo s oOeas of Uw cxplsasUaiwof Uik paoaagc. 

In the primitive Church there were many cases of 
Christians forsaking the communion of the Church 
and relapsinj^ into idols^. Some of tb(we accused 
of Christianity before Pliny admitted that they had 
left the Church for many years, imd had no hesita¬ 
tion in complying with the proconsul's requests: 
’ Hi Quoque omnes et imaginem toam deorumqne 
tdmulaaa venerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt* 
(Pliny, X. 96). Ammonias Sfwcaa, the founder 
of the N^Platonic school, is said to have been 
a Christian originally, and to have apostatized 
(Euseb. ME vL 19); and there is a tradition that 
Aqoila, the translator of tbe Heb. Scriptures, wasan 
apostate to Judaism. Apostasy to heathenism was 
oonsidered the gravest crime of which a Christian 
could be guilty, and even if it was due to fear of 
torture or imprisonment, no pardon or hope of re¬ 
conciliation could be extended to tbe guilty person. 
It was not till the time of St. Cypnan (A.D. 252) 
that tbe idea of restoring an apostate to com¬ 
munion was even so mucdi as entertained, and then 
only owing to tho immense popular reverence for 
those who confessed tho faith dtuing the persecution 

of Decios. . - 

WUfuI spoatasy wss. of ooam, aa liwspkbk a^ 

imnkxd wiU> monJer aad adaltary; bnt It appaara th at g(> to 
tba tlirt* of Cypekn mu lirrcJnataiy aptitaay axdodada 
panoe lor ornlroa tba vklbla 

uogbt Uwt Uwra k no (orgiTanaaa^^ aft^j^; a^ It 

Bapaotaace Uwt on* |w^**PSf***, 

Moud. k. gfTntuSOe^ la ^ 

Martwrus (eb. U. nxys that tbOM wbo ooold not Bod paaoa with 
Uw Cbai^ waght it from coafawon awaiting martyrdom ; 
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APOSTASY (Jewish and Christian) 


bM U do«t mat ^ipMr tron Uw oociUxt thjU this iDCftiM fVt 

rwCor* ma afcMUt* lo oaatiaaakxk. In kii trtnttM 
dt lyiUeitia, WTltUn in hta MooUnbC dnrm, Uw mim writer. 
whlMiWiMxiaciiicZ«ptirriiuM(rXUi«bopo( Boow, tor »nowtv 
ptaunooto Umw r«aiy of carnni rim. «iforow hit argum^ 
pjr abowbif that umm offritom an in tb* msM oatefonr aa 
idoiatrT and ■umtef^Dpaniaaahia In a Chriatiaa. it aonu 
talrly oartaia that ttw ra-ad mi aa ton at tha Immtt waa a aoraltr la 
^dara^Cjrpriaa. * fThlanUT.’ai^ya Afaft. Baaaoa,«tha quea- 
uon which to aowM waa prawnU^ itaatt waa not whaa, or upoo 
what terau. tha lamad afaooM ba ra-admitted. bat wheCbeTiiC 
^ Church to raaiit aoch tuUt* (Cyiirian, 

JS[<. p. 10o> 

The uw of the early Church in regard toapoeUmy 
waa very severe. The otTence consisted not merely 
in deliMrate desertion of the Cbnrclt, bat in any 
compliance with paganism, i.a. a man waa not per- 
mittM to continue a member of the Cbarch who 
was engaged in ^y trade ministering to idolatry, 
aaperaUtion. or liccntionanees; nor waa he allowed 
to conform to costom by offering aacrihoe in an 
official capacity. 

Wlien tne dayt of peraecntion ceaaod, the severity 
of the c anona was considerably modified, and 
apostatee were re-admitted to couimnnion after dne 
penitence. The atrictnesa of primitive Chriatianity 
IS sMn in the enactments of the Council of Elvira 
(lUiberu) in Spam, held during the perKeention of 
Diocletian (a.d. 903). Apostasy to Jadahun was 
much feared, especially in Spam and Gaul, and 
Cbnatiana were forbidden to attend Jewish ban- 
qnets or to have any intimate dealing with 
israelitca. After the conversion of Constantine, 
apostasy became a civil offence punishable by law. 
Apostates to Judaism were liaule to conhscation 
of property, and lost the right of making anils. 
IvepenUuiM was of no avail as regards the civil 
penalties inenrred by apostasy, whi^ included dis¬ 
missal from all poste of dignity. ‘Petditia, hoc 
est sacrum BaptUmna profanantiWi. nuUo rvme^o 
pmnitentue (qum aolet aliis criminibos prodesse) 
attccnxritur (Codex Theod. xvi. 7. 4-6). 

(aa t&S) DO hope wbstew waa ax- 

esaaot b« wlnltted to th» pmes at U» Chorch (Qra ifa Ir.t 
ThU is e^nn^ *7 ^ tafIsUtioo of Um Cooiirii*^ &rin, 
wh^ rrittww frambod ooanannloe to adult* who hsr* ^ 
(ma lA to ChxMam hoUiaw bemlitsry 

wto tor* canted daath of a Chriatiaa (IxxUL). At tho 
^ •**"• **• o* Milan allow* 

wocri daoiof aporiate* to b* taethrod badt to th* C%uRh 
■Jru^ dot Mcteodiiiclelm ten vmnfwM. 9); mad 

Ito (Kcninraiksl Ooaaell of Nloaa (aa 8SS^lk>w* Mieh to be 

aw tb* OKinctt of (2utha«a actoaUjr 
ifL** ,•«***«* tnm th* Church: 

w* Domfawm gialia rri raooo- 

8m BLoctom. Asttf. sri.; Smith. DC4. art. ‘Apooteav*' 
Daja Sgnod qf JUnm ; Haialo, OmritimfntkirM*, roL L ’ 

I he name ‘ Apostate ’ haa been specially applied 
to the Emperor Julian, whose defection from ^lis- 
ttanity tbmtened to undo the work of tite con- 
version of Constantine. There is no absolute proof 
that Jalisn wa* ever haptiied, though, as be held 
the office of a rttuitr in bis youth, it is, to say the 
highly probable. The Cliristianity he pro¬ 
fessed, moreover, moat have been of an Arian 
type. The religion which he embraced after his 
•apostasj*’ was a deecription of Neo-Platonism, 
which endeavoured to give a spiritual interpreta- 
Uon to the myths of ant^nity. He depressed the 
Church by every means in Ids power short of aettuU 
perseention; but nothing caused so much conster¬ 
nation or gave such serious offence as hU edict 
forbidding Chmtians to teach the clasidcs in the 
acbools and universities of the Empire (£j>. 42). 

Tb* DuUn vTHit* of hi* tlte sr* M (oOow* ; Boro ta *.8. sn 
^ *sa ot Jatim Oomtsntlas. brother of th* gnst Oonstentlo** 
M ww* MT*d In Uw inumcrw of tb* liopeilsl tamihr la 8S7. and 
•*?**•? ***■ ooorin CoMteaUas. In 351 to betsn to show 

* toward* haatbealaoi. bat fsar of Cbmtantlo* oota- 

p*M hto to ifimnnMc. H* wa* Gaaar la Oaul trooi aa. XU 
JJ »bro tb* artejr of th* proviao* d*clar«d him Aocoitua. 
2* *** ^ 4«ath of OoaatantiiM, NovTS, 351 . 

M* wa* kilkd la a battk with th* PtnUa*. who** t^tory 


to had laradsd on ion* te, MS. and a dwirilaa waa im- 
mcdlatelx slscted fanperatov bj th* mrmjr la Uw p*raoo at 
Jovtaa. Aa InterMtlac itody of th* rtoractsr of JoUaa to to 
to fawad la Ibaaa'* Btoftrar mmd OmUtMM. 

3 . In the Talmud much is naturally said about 
apostates from Judaism. Pour different kinds are 
mentioned: Jftntai, .Vethummatfim, MaaOrUK, and 
Epi^rUtitt. The J/uAumotaefin are Umse who 
wilfullT transgress part of the cersmonial law; t^ 
Mtuirotk are delators or political betrayers; tho 
JS]pioilrOriH freethinkers. 

The Minim demand more special attention. It 
is im open question whether they were Jewish 
Christians or a Gnostic sect in Jaaaism. At any 
rate they were heretics desiring to keep their place 
in the communi^of Israel, who had to be detected 
and oast out. Thus the famous R. Eliercr was 
anested on a charge of ilinutk, but acquitted. In 
his sorrow for having been suspected ne was con¬ 
soled 1^ the great R. ‘Aqilsu The J/iiu'm are also 
sMken of m the Talmnd as a separate seet, but at 
the same time they regarded themselves as being 
so little different troni Jews that they conld ask 
for, and obtain, a Jewish Rabbi of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy to be their teacher. A Gentile is never 
called a Min. Tho most famous of the Jfiaim 
wss Elisha ben-Abuyah, known also as Aber, * the 
changed one.' 

8m R. T. H«ribrd.<7»rfjriAaff« im Tmlmmdamd Midrmik,VM. 
who d*trotes Uw giMter pan of hi* vahiabi* work to Uw dto 
batWMn Uw Itebbl* sad Uw Mimim. fUmSlAodn in 
Us i>rr toftAritUMka >drfMC*« Gmoatieimmu tto^ Um 

JffafmwmOoariio* of Uw Ophite saet. .TtopoMiMBMatlaiwd 
M munwr^w Uw ^errot nl i w* of spo*UtMto*Un«d lor 
GduQOOQI iv SmUUk* XlH. 4& • * Tb# ftod 

Uw betrven sad BpifMaU, sad Umm who toVTlM ooo- 
oerainf Uw Torsh, sad Umm who depart from Uw wmn of Uw 
oMirn8^laa.s^UMWswbohsvsli«dooDcsntlnc UwlUaumo- 
tloa ^ Uw dMd. sad anrj oas who hsa slanwl sad <wttsed Uw 
maliitnd* to sia,* stc,; sm slao D*atocb la JB L 5651: x 

sad OoOhsil, A. U. IX-18; BrojrdS. A. Tilt S »4 L 
4 . In the Middle Ages apostasy and heresy were 
punished with the utmost aererity, bat it is scarcely 
pntsible to conceive of the open alandooment of 
Christianity where the jurisdiction of the Church 
was all-powerfuL We have, however, a curious 
®*hnii4e of a deacon in England embracing Judaism 
in order to many a Jewess, and being Dorned at 
Oxford on 17th April 11222, of course after de¬ 
gradation from his clerical office. This is one of 
the few case* of the execution of a heretic In 
England before A.D. 1401 ; and it seems that the 
Sheriff of Oxfonishire was blamed for hb undue 
sevmty in so sfieedily exeooting thb criminous 
clerk. In Spain also, under Alfonso X- (the Wise), 
A.D. I2W, conversion of a Christian to Judaism 
was made a capital crime; the inilnence of the 
Jewish race in that coontry being especially feared 
from the earliest times. 

^ cucq^ of th* dsaooQ sm Maitlsad. Cswm Um 
**)^®^'*'** 4 f ^S 55 sad,ch. ri., * Tto DM i c o B and th* Jowl* 
The destrurtion of the Oder of the Knights 
Templm by Philip the Fair and hb accomplice 
* Clement T. may be mentioned as an example 
of the charge of apostasy being used by tiie In- 
fl®*?**^ .• political purpose. The Order, which 

in lllB insisted of nme knighto devoted to the 
piooB ImIc of keepuff tbo road# to JeruiialeiD clear 
of robbeia, in the iSth cent, became one of the 
w^thiert motiaatic bodies in Christendom, and a 
most formidable description. 
With the f^ of A^ in A,D. 1291 the Templars 
their activity in the Holy ijuid, and in 
1397 ^llip the Fair eonceived the idea of embroil- 
them with tho Church, in order lo procure 
Iabolitioa of the Order and the confiscation of 
inimense wealth. The profound secrecy 
which enveloped the meeting and even the 
raigiouB Mrvice* of the Order gave their enemies 
too requbite handle to bring charges of the 
foulest immorality and apostasy against them. The 
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Templan wero aocnaed of making ererj candidate 
for admission to their body apostatize by thrice 
reoooDcing Christ and spittiiig npon the cmci^ 
Torture was freely emph^ed to extort oonfcMions, 
bat npon the whole the evidence obtained was of 
the meet absurd and contradictory character, and 
the majoritv of those examined persisted in the 
innooency of the Order; and though the proe ease s 
went on aUnultaneously throngbout Europe and 
the Levant, no seriouuy inerminatin^ evidence 
seems to Imve been obtained except in Prance. 
The cruelties which aeeompanied the suppression 
culminated in the burning of the Grana blaster 
Du Molay and his companion on the lie dee Jails 
on the Seine, 19th March 1314. 

Xatm CkriitimwMp, bk. ziL ch. L. HaUain, MiddU Agm, toL L 

1X7. Is tocll asd to ersdtt Um cbsryss acslnst tbs Tmalsrt oe 
soooont ol ths pabUosttoe ot Coast Hstmww Piucsulni ssssv, 
MimM it rOritM tafUOAtt (Ul^ cbsnrli^ Um Tecapkn with 
apoatMT to a sort ol Ophiu anostlciam. Tbs aabjsot kt dis- 
CTMMd by CasUs la tbs IVaaaaetMM Qaalasr Onrswafi 
I<s^. voL zts. pC a 

The Spanish Inquisition originated for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing not heresy, bat apostasy. The 
maranot, or Jewish oonver^ were suspected of 
practising their ancestral religion in secret, though 
outwardly conforming to Catnolicism. It was to 
root out this crypto-Jadaism that the tremendous 
machinery of tM Holy Office in Spain was devised, 
and the sniTerers under Torqnemada were those 
who had relapsed to Judaism. 

5 . There have been many examples of Christians 
among the Torks and Moors abandoning their 
faith in order to enjoy the privileges reserved for 
Muhammadans; and the renegsdo often enjoyed 
high official podUons in Turkey. Naturally such 
pemns abandoned their nationality with their 
rdigioo. Apostasy from Christianity to Judaiam 
is extremely rare, as the Jews them^ves do not 
encourage the reception of proselytes. One notable 
example of such apostasy is that of the fanatical 
and onfortunate Lord George Gordon, who was the 
cause of the famous No Popery riots in 1780. In 
1788, after be bad been found gnilty of a libel on 
Mario Antoinette, he fled to Amsterdam, whence 
he was expelled, and on his return to Enghuid he 
made a publio profesidon of Judaism. He was 
impri^M in Newgate in the following jrear, 
and died in 1703, co^orming in all respects to the 
oeremoniee of his new religion. 

In recent times there have been cases of 
EuropcMs and Americans of Christian parentage 
embracing Mohammadanism and Boddhism, and 
oonfonning to the practices of these religions. In 
FrauM it has beCT asserted that DMotitme b 
practised as a religion, of course involving a distinct 
apostasy; but the evidence of such persoos as Lro 
TaxU, who declared that a ehuroh existed in Prance 
for the worship of Satan, seems to have been dis¬ 
credited by his subsequent disavowals, atvd Satan¬ 
ism (g.e.) seems to be little more than the revival of 
some of the foUiee of the Black Art of the Middle 
Ages. F. J. FOAKJCS-JACKflOX. 

APOSTASY (Muhammadan).*—' He that adopts 
any other religion shall be pat to death.' Such, 
according to the soered MusTim tr^tion, was the 
commana of the Prophet; and on this all 
^fuslim jurists are onanimons in deciding that 
apostasy from Isl&m (Arab, irtitidd) most be pun- 
Lihed ^ death. The Zkhirites, who, as is well 
known, adhere os far as possible to the outward 
meaning (Arab. poAir) of the sacred texts, are 
even of opinion that the apostete (Arab, murta^ 
must be pnt to death immediately, that is to say, 
withont initiating any inquiry as to whether he 
might possibly M converted to IsUm again, be¬ 
cause the words of the Prophet present no indi¬ 
cation of any delay. This was also the view held 
VOL. L--40 




Mn'idh ibn Jabal, Muhammad’s governor of 
nan. According to a well • known tr^ition, 
this official came to AbO MlMt, whom be found 
engaged in questioning a prisoner. On bearing 
that this man had apostatized from IslAm, Mu'ftdu 
refused to take a seat until the apostate h^ been 
pnt to death, saying: ' Such was the derision of 
AiUh and ^ Apost^* 

Bat, according to the opinion of the majority of 
jniists, it is desirable (according to others, even 
a duty) before proceeding to carTV oat the pnnish- 
ment by death, to make an e^rt to bring the 
apostate to repentance (Arab. totc 6 a). If such a 
one declares that he tnnis again to Islim, then the 
inqrisitors are to be satisned with the response 
and let him to away in peace. If, on con¬ 
trary, he refuses to return to laUm, they are 
bound, according to many, to allow him a delay of 
thrM days (according to others, even longer) as a 
period for reflexion. He is still retained in prison 
and may within this interval go back npon his 
error. In roppoit of this practice, reference is 
made to the example of the Khslif 'Omar. When 
he learned that a man of the troops of Aba MOsA 
daring the sioge of Tostar, in the year 17, 
been pnt to OMth on account of apostasy from 
lalAm, be was extremely indignant at the deed. 
'Why,' be inquired, 'dfd vou not keep him in 
prison for three days and deal with him in order 
to bring him to repentance?* And all the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet who were present ohow^ 
oy their silence that they agreed with him 
The ^anafites are inclined to think that the 
pnnUhment of death on account of apostasy is 
applicable only to men. According to them, 
women are only to be kept in prison until they 
repent, because the Propnot has forbidden the 
patting to death of unbelieving women. Accord¬ 
ing to others, this prohibition Das reference only 
to the killing of the wivee of unbelievers in the 
Holy War. .\ similar diflisience of opinion exists 
with regard to the punishment of apostates while 

C rt in their minority. These, according to some 
wyers, may be put to death immediately, accord¬ 
ing to others only after attaining their majority. 

The punishment by death is to be cam^ into 
execution only by the sword. From the sacred 
sources of tradition, it is known that the Khalti 
‘All caused the adherents of Abd AlUh ibn Sab* 
to be burnt to death becaose they proclaimed 
heretical doctrines and held that ‘AU himself was 
God. ’All regarded this oondoct as tantamount 
to apostasy from Isl&m. But when Ibn 'Abb*s 
learned the oocurrenoe, be said: ' 1 should indeed 
have put them to death, but certainly not burned 
them, for the Prophet biu forbidden that any one 
shall be punishea by fire, because this mode of 
pnnishment belong exclusively to AlUh.’ On this 
account, the opinion prevails that the infiktion of 
death by the stake u prohibited in IslAm. Bot 
other niiades of tortnring to death are also ex- 
preasly repudiated by Muhammadan jurists. 

Vanoos other le^ consequences of aposUwy 
from Isl&m are mentioned in uetail in the Aluslim 
law-books. For example, the marrisro of the 
apostate is thereby lowly annulled. So also be 
loses the reward of aU gim works which he may 
previously have performed, and must make ever- 
tasting atonement for his sin in hell. His corpse 
is not to be interred among the graves of other 
Moslims, etc. 

Apostasy does not ne c es sari ly consist only iq an 
express declaration that one is no longer a Muslim, 
hut may at times be deduced from various 
other e&cttmstancei. If. for example, a Muslim 
declares to be lawful what the canonical law for¬ 
bids to him, or, on the contrary, unlawful what the 
law permits to him, then snen eondoct is a clear 
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tokeo of unbelief. In like manner this u eo, if, at 
any time, a Mojtlim wonhipe the 100 or the atan 
or idola, or dedaiei the I^phet to be a liar, or 
makes the existence of AlUh a matter of doubt. 

Aooording to the riew of the Shtfi’ites, it b not 
only apoeta^ from blAm that b to be poirUbed 
witn death, but also apostasy from other relimona, 
whenever thb b not accompanied by convei^n to 
lal&m. A Jew who becomes a Chrmtian will thus 
have to be put to death, according to the ShAEites, 
h e c anse the Prophet has commanded in general 
that every one shall be put to death ‘ who adopts 
any other religion.* 

LtvnuTraa—A. N. kUttbcws, MMeOt-mt-MMiM (Chi' 
tSlO). 0 . 177 f.. sad othsr ooilactloQS ol trsditloas; 
CH. Haadltoa. Tkt Htdaf or GmUU (Loadao, ITBlk U. ta&- 
tie: B. Sackaa, tIuMmmoi. Rtokt maek Ukrt 

(D«ffia,lW7X^84aa4e; OiiaUliki. JlsAjMlstHMunoA yrr*. 

(Balsq, \90ay. !>. IS8. sad oOmt JlasliiD Uw- 
*•««; J. ICrcsaulrik, 'BcHriM cor Btlaochtuag d«a laUm- 
ttlsohM StisfrsebU out Rdcksiclit sof IlMorto nnd Praxis ia 
dar T«rU> la XDMO triU. 0SL; C. Saoack Horsroaj* la Ih 

did* (imx L m. th. W. Jursnoix. 


APOSTLES’ CREED.-See Creeds. 

APOSTOLIC AGE.—t. Chronological iifni ty. 
—The phrase b commonly need for tlie period in 
the history of the Choreh extending from the dea^ 
of Christ to the end of the 1 st cent., when, accord' 
ing to andent tradition, John, the last of the twelve 
Apostles, passed away. 

n Um Um ‘aposUs* wtrs tskso ia tbs broader is 
wudi it wu ooeuioaljr ossd ia Um ssrfiMt dsrs, tbs Apostolic 
SM adebt bs ngsrdsd ss exteoiUM will oe into tbs Sad etaL, 
wbea tbsrs ««rt stUI oisajr trsreduv nWonsiisa tb« 

llX&t Uw Um sooe ^s to 
bs applied sschalratjr to tbs Twclrs sad Paid, sad has bssn 
ossd m this ssasr sver siaea. It Is tras that ao sharp Qaa ol 
dstasrosuoa caa ba drawn bstwe aa tbs lau 1st sad asrlr tad 
cutnrlss: sad svse sss nmins that Joba Itrad to tbs Hm* o4 
na>sn, which Is by ao msans cartaln, bis dsatb had ao — 
UcBlAcaaos for tbs historr of tbs ckorob. As a ooessow^ 
soaM htstoriaas bare auds tbs ApostoUo ace sad wftbtS 
dsMractlon of Jsrasslain ia A.B. 70, or with t£s th of PsnL 
*!’**J'*^“ sombaMs to tba fonatr srsot is to ortr- 
^OiristiaB Olowb; 

Pial’s dastb Um class of Um Apostolic aca U to 
**** * bs was tbs only Apostls. arbso as a atsUar of fact 
Ibata wars otben btfors bs esms upon tbs sesas, sad slter bs 
blais^ to ssy aetiiinf of Joha, 
ooUfred Um bv bsif s liosea yosrs (ssa 

tradhloasl ssoas for tbs 

psrwd frooi s. 10 to s. 100 s.o. 

2 . Source!.—Our soorcee for n knowledge of the 
Apoetolie^^ ure me*^, and yet on the whole 
more satisfactory than lor the generation immedi¬ 
ately snooeeding. Most important of all are the 
w Fwil* which Tcry rich in historic^] 
^terial. The ^k of AcU b also indispensable, 
based as it b in considerable part upon older 
sources, and containing a great deal of information 
n^ to be found elsewhere. But, like any other 
histoncai work written by one not himself an eye¬ 
witness of the evenb recorded, it has to be used 
with caution. 

of A<U It is imposdbls to satsr bsrs (sss Um spseUI 
w^ Arr Ap o M r fa r s cA irAU^So; 

A pn s T s I p r seA. fArt QusUm 
^ drrm^MscA. IW-CUmmr W. CAmi. dsr^^ 

UiMorieai Xnr Tmttmnl, 1001, p. eSAff.X^ la s rwsat work 
snUU^ X>tdM drr Ars<(l0O6X Bsrasck Bsiiitaias, ia oppositloa 
to tbs prsTslsat cHUosl oUnioa. that Loks, 'UMbsloTcd 
pbyilclsa,’ nMolioasd by Psal ia Od «>«(tTi Ai>, PUtan Ml was 
tbs saUior of Um book, iadoding Um fsaioaa *Ws’ msmvm 

(leisntoswnimtTi-S!!^ lUrasck has msds out s MroM 

tbou^ ia Um prsssnt wiUcr^i opialoa, aoC a ooochafr* earn 
for Um t^Uoaal »1sw; bat tVsn if bio ooeUation wm 
Motpto^ it woold Bot particularly affsct tbs historical ralos 
of tta Book of AcU, for tboos who dsay tbs IdsatKy of tbs 
Mrtbor of tbs • Ws* p ssf m with tbs satbor of tbs book ss a 
*woia rsoofnlss tbs piMral tr u s t wo rt h] Dear of Um 'Ws' pam- 
MTWjtad, ss Bars^ UsusU adailta. tbs author was probably 
so sya-wttassB ea|y as tar as tbqr axtsad, sad was dspcadcat 


npoa oUmts (or his Infonaatioa ia oUmt parU of his book, whsrs 
bis aoquaJaUaca wiU> Paol by ao nMaas suanaUss bis hiatocia 
aocoracy (sea Bebdrer’s miow of Uaroaek's book ia Tkoot, lAL 
Xrttwap, UOei, p. 406t., aad Uarnack'a rtply, p. 4Set.X la 
aay case, wbosrsr Um author may bars bs^ bis book moat bs 
oootroUsd, aadatauay pofaueometad, bythsEpisUssof PauL 

In addition, we have the GoepeU, which reflect 
in part the conditions of the a^ when they were 
written, the Epistle to the Heorewe, Pint Peter, 
the Pastorxds, the Apocalypse, Clement’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the three Johannlne Eplstla^ 
ai^ James and Jude. Other writings, such as the 
Didach^ Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, 
throw light back upon the late first oentory; frag¬ 
ments of Papias and Hegesippua give ns some in¬ 
formation ; and passing references occur in certain 
non-Christian writers, s.p. Tacitus and Suetonina. 

3 . Outline of the history.—The age falls into three 
periods: pre-Pauline, Pauline, ana post-Pa^ine. 

(a) Pr«-Paul\H€ period,—Ol this period we have 
an idealixed picture in the early <mapten of the 
Book of Acts; but those chapters contain 
some trustworthy information drawn from older 
documents, and perhaps in part from current tradi¬ 
tion : and the Epistles of Paul, though chiefly 
reflecting later conditions, throw some fight bacK 
npon earlier days. We are thus enabled to control 
the account in Acts, and to trace the course of 
events, at least in a general way. 

The centre of interest daring the period waa 
Jerusalem. Here the disciples who had been 
scattered at the time of Jesus’ death gathered 
again, when convinced of His resarrecUon and 
glorification, to cany on the work which they be- 
fieved He had entrusted to them, and to prepare 
their countrymen for the esUUUshment of the 
Kingdom which waa to take place upon His retom. 
They continned to live as Jews, and apparently 
had no thought of breaking with the traditions 
or customs of their people. Christianity meant 
simply the belief that Jesus waa the promised 
Measiah. who was soon to retom to inaugurate the 
Messianic Kingdom. ’The benefits of this Kingdom 
they Sieved, as devoutly as any of their contem¬ 
poraries, were to be enjoyed by Jews alone, native 
or proaelrte. That toe Jewish law was to be 
abrogated, and Christianity to become a new and 
iodepend^t religion, apparently occurred to none 
of then^ They were devout Jews, and their Chris¬ 
tian faith did not u any way interfere with the 
practice of the religion of their fathers. But they 
were distinguished from their neighbours by tbetr 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah and would soon 
^um to do Messiah’s work; and this conviction 
domuiated their Uvea. They were Messianic be¬ 
lievers in a sense true of none of their fellow- 
oountrymen, and were thus bound very closely 
together. At the same time, they did not at first 
form an organixed sect, and they had apparently 
no synagogue of their own. Their Christian life 
found expression rather in familiar domestic inter¬ 
course and did not interfere with or become a 
suiisUtate for their accustomed religious life in 
temple and synagogue. In the strict sense, we 
cannot speak of a Christian Church at tbia time 
in Jerusmem. The Christians all belonged to the 
***^*^*^1*11 Church, and knew no other. 

^e early d^ples felt thcnuelvea to be citixens 
ot the future Messianic Kingdom, and their interest 
centred there rather than in the present. As a eon- 
•to uence, they were not in any scum social re/ormera. 
Ine conmnnity of goods, of which we hare an 
a^uiU in Ac 2^ 4**', represented no now social 
was simply an expression of the feeling 
01 brotherhood which prevmled within the little 
Mettiaaie circle, and of an indilTereaoe to the goods 
01 the present world entirely natural in men who 
expect^ its speedy displac^ent by a new and 
more glorious order of things. There was nothing 
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in ChrbtiAoit j •» andentocHl them to neoetsiute 

• break with exi»ting Judaism. In their xcal for 
new faith, and in tlietr efTortB to win others to 
it, they created dbtorbancses, and ao came into 
conflict with the aatboridea (Ac 4 and 5). Such 
conflicts were of little aigniflcanoe; bat the attack 
upon Stejiben, and the i>er»ecntion which followed, 
were a diflerent matter, being due to the fear that 
the now faith threatened the stability of Jewish 
imttitations,—a fear which the Christians them* 
selves did not at all share (see McGiifert, p. MS.), 
The trouble which arose at this time seems to 
have been onl^ temporary. But it was impossible 
for non-ChrisUan Judaism to regard the growing 
Christian sect with friendly erea. The Christians, 
in fact, had to endure the steadily increasing hatred 
of their countrymen; and their flight from Jem* 
Salem shortly before the siege of 70 A.D., and their 
^osal to take part in the Bar Cochba rebellion 
in 132ffl, only served to make tbe break complete 


isolation from the rest of the Christian Church, 
b^g known commonly as Ebionites or Naxarenes. 
Finallv, after some centuries, Jewish Christianity 
entirefy disappeared. The future was not with it, 
but with another form of Christianity altc^ther, 
of which tbe Apostle Paul was the greatest 
champion. 

(ft) Pauiiiu p*riod.-~¥oT this period our sources 
are Paul’s os’n Epistles and the Book of Acts. The 
account in tbe latter is fuller and more tmstwortby 
than for the earlier period. The aothor's infor* 
mation, however, was not always accurate and 
adeauate even here, and bis account has to be 
oseo with caution, and corrected or supplemented 
at many mints by the Epistles, which are a primary 
source ot tbe first rank.^ 

Tbe second mriod is distinguished from the first 
by a chanm ot leaders, of scene, and of prindplca. 
In place oi personal diMtples of Jesns, a new figure 
came to the front who had never known Him ; in 
place of Palestine, the iRoman empire at large was 
now the scene of activity; and instead of a mere 
form of Judaism, Christianity became a new and 
independent reli|^on. 

The conversion of Paul has always been re¬ 
cognized as an epochal event in tbe history of the 
Church. To him it was chiefly due that Chris¬ 
tianity became a factor of importanoe in the life 
of the Croat Roman empire, and nltiinatcly a 
world-wine religion. It is true that even before 
his Christian activity began, the new ^th bad 
been carried beyond Palestine and had made con¬ 
verts among the Gentiles,—be was not the first 
and not the only Apostle to the heathen,—bat it 
was he who rave permanence and stability to the 
work, and thus became tbe real foonder of the 
world-Cburcb. Under his leadership Jewish pro- 
pagi^ism became Chiistian propai^dtsm, e nd 
the inflnenoe of Jodaism in the world at large was 
made to promote tbe spread of a faith which 
became its worst foe. No wonder that Panl the 
Christian was hated by so many of hia countrymen 
both within and witbmt the Christian circle. It 
was he who made Jewish propagtmdism incflective, 
by sabstitating for it a pro^gandism which con¬ 
served all its attractive featnres with none of its 
limitations. Paul was himself a strict Jew, zealous 
for the traditions of tbe fathers; hot he was also a 
dtlzcn of tbe Roman empire, bom and bred in the 
midst of a Greek civilization to which Jodaism 
meant little or nothing. It was inevitable that he 

*Tb« ooDUatioa <4 «sa Kssen snd ochets ol the Dutch 
school, that tbs Book of Acts is mots tnistworthjr ti^ 
KpisU^ Is aoC sooBd, sad hsi oomiatoded Itself to ftw 
scDolsn. 


shoald be interested in the spread of Judaism in 
tbe world at larra, and that, when be became a 
Christian, the relation of the new faith to the life 
of the Roman empire should occupy bis thought 
Bat it was out of bis relimous experience bdore 
and ^er his convendon tbat there was bom the 
principle which revolntionuwd Christianity and 
made it an independent religion. Mis conversion 
to Chriftianity was not the mere resolt of the 
convicUon that Jesus was the Messiah, making of 
him simply another Moasiaiiio believer. It was 
Uie fruit rather of a moral strug g le of pecnliar 
intensity, out of wnich he emergeo^ctorioas only 
because he discovered in Christ a liberator from 
the bondara of las^ and the creator of a new life 
of moral Uberty. Hu moral struggle was not the 
effect of his conversion, but an antecedent of it, 
and his Christianity was simply the answer to his 
moral need. In it, therefore, tliere was a univer¬ 
sality quite foreign to the Christianity of the early 
Jewish disciples. To them it hsd meaning only 
as a Jewish thii^; it was the realization oi their 
national MessiaDio hope. Bat to Paul it was the 
aolntiun of a univer^ moral problem and the 
answer to a universal moral need. Wherever 
there was the desire for righteousness and the 
consciousness of fidJnre in its pursuit, Christianity 
had place, and so it wra jnst as much for Gentiles 
as for Jews. Messianic hopes and ideals had little 
to do with it; it was simply a new moral principle 
needed by all; for all, Padi believed, were under 
the bondage of sim Thinking thus, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to limit Christian prupagandism in 
the way tbe earlier disciples did. To them Chris¬ 
tianity was exclusively Jewish ; and if, under the 
pressure of events, they were constrained to admit 
that a Gentile might oonceivably become a Chris¬ 
tian without first becoming a Jew (witness, for 
instance, the case of Cornelias), they believed t^t 
this was provisional only, and would lead ultimately 
to the full acceptance ot Jodaism. If Christianity, 
then, reached the Gentiles at all through them, it 
could do so only under narrow limitations and 
burdepsoroe restnetions. But the gospel of Paul, 
proclaim i ng, as it did, freedom from sin throngh 
the possession of a new moral power—tbe spirit of 
C’hnst—conld be preached on equal terms and with 
eqnal eflectiveneas to men of all races. Paul's 
attitude towards the Jewish law was but an 
incident of his general position; but inasmuch as 
tliat Law constituted the chief distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles, and in its obaervanoe strict 
Jews saw the sum and substance of all righteous¬ 
ness, hU attitude toward it was of immense signi¬ 
ficance. The Jewish law, be believed, like all law, 
was given by God in consequence of sin. Where 
the spirit of holiness has control no law is needed, 
any more than God Himself needs law to keep Him 
holy. Law b for the purpose of contruliing a 
person and preventing him from living outob 
natural chanu;ter, ima therefore b needed only 
where tbe eharuettf b bad. When a b freed 
from tbe dominion of sin by the possession of the 
spirit of Christ, he b freed also from the dominion 
of law; hb character b holy and needs no law. 
Filled with tbe spirit of Christ. 1 m cannot do other¬ 
wise than live in that spirit, which b tbe spirit of 
love, of parity, and of peace. Pan! himselt might 
oontinae to ooMrve the precepts of the fathers, and 
on occasion be might even urge hb converts to do 
the same; bat onub own principles be could not 
imust on such observance, and the moment it was 
insisted on by others as essential, he most resist 
them and stand for hb fnndsmrntal principle of 
Christian liberty. Thb might not have affected 
practical condnet in the least had Christianity 
been confi^ to tbe Jews, whose holiness expressed 
itself natorally in the observance of the Law, and 
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to whom its cemnonUl pr^pu were m Mcred a* 
ita moral. Bat when Oratilea became ChrUtiana, it 
waa another matter. To them much of the Jewiih 
law seemed onneoesaary and qaite without relation 
to holy Hiring. The remit was a aeriona crisis, 
roach more serioas than had been precipitated by 
the case of Cornelias. The matter waa considered 
at the conference in Jerusalem described in Ac 15 
and Gal 2, and a compromise waa reached which 
nrorided for the recoraition of two forma of Chris¬ 
tianity, a Jewiah ana a Gentile. The latter was 
free from the obli^tion to obaerre the Jewiah law, 
the former was atul bound by it. The oompromise 
might hare answered as a practical expedient had 
the two forms remained entirely iBolat4Bd, bat it 
wras not long feasible in commanitiee whm there 
were both Jewish and Gentile Christians. Unless 
there was to be schism within the Christian 
brotherhood itself, all moat Ure as Jews, or all the 
Jews moat modify, at least in part, the strictness 
of Jewiah practice which prerented familiar inter- 
coarse with the Gentiles. Where Paol’a principles 
ailed, only the latter coarse ooold be adopted, 
former would bare meant the subjection of 
his Gentile oonrerts to the bondage of a law from 
which on his own principles they were completely 
free,^ while the latter meant omy a liberty for 
Jewiah Christians which on the same principles 
waa emially theirs. Ultimately, as the Gentile 
wing of the Charch grw, the principle of liberty 
thas asserted results in complete emancipation 
from Jewish ceremonial—an emancipation resiated 
by many stricter spirits in the Char^, whom Paal 
cmls Judaizors, bat promoted by his powerful in¬ 
fluence, and also by the wide-spreaul existence in the 
Roman world of sUMralised Judaism alreadr largely 
indifferent to ceremonial and interested only in the 
more spiritual and ethical futures of the ancient 
faith (of. Sehiirer, GJV* iiL). Into the heritage of 
the older Jewish propagandism the new Pauline 
Christianitr entered, oflering the world all that and 
more than Judaism had oflered it, in a form atripp^ 
of all its oflensire features, and claiming to be not 
ro^Iy a modifled Gentile phase of the Jewish 
faith, but a religion as truly Gentile as Jewish. 
It is no wander chat it speedily became a formid¬ 
able rival of Judaism, and ultunately completely 
outstripped the latter in the race. 

It ii^Dot nrrwr y to tno* btrt Uw Cbrbttea scthrltv of 
hoL wbidi ootwel a pwkid oC tMarty tt jasrs, from tlw bo- 
of bis work to Antknh notO his sxscutioa la Roms. 
Ik WM U»s nsstsst Chiiscisa mMoouy of tbs peflod,aa4 
^ ool/MM shoot wboss actlTltir ws hsvs aajr sxtsadsd kaow- 
Mgs. Tbs fact that boom of ms EalsUss bars bsoo psea sr ir Kl 
to ^ sod that tbs ssooad half of Um Book of Acta bOmnotsfl 
to Ua work, sn a h i es os to toOosr his oarsar whb 
oonsiditabls aocniacr. Bot oar msagrs kaowtodgs about otbsn 
ia BO rsasoo to sopposs that tbsrs wers do otbsrs doing MmiUf 
work la diffsrsat parts of tbs world, and srso la tboss parts 
wbsrs hs hlBMsU was aoUva. OoMSdsrahis districts of wiatm 
Ma osdonl a. aad Achala sssm to bars ewsd 
tbslr Cbristlaalty chiefly or ia the flist tnsUaos to uA hot 
Rome was sraogsiised ladspendsatlr. At bis death Ohrir- 
tlaaltjr had airssjy entered ere^ p ror i ace border in g apoa the 
Xsditrrraricao tnm Ihria to Italy, with the axotipUaa of Thrace, 
aad bad psastraied tato tbs iatsriag of Asia as tar aa 

Hts death at the does of his two ysare* baprlsormwat la 
Boom was das aot so anicb to the fact that bs was a Cbristiaa. 
aa to bis liapikalioo la soeccailrs rUstarbaaosa fa tbs 
lesdlwg tbs aatborltiss to rsgard him sa a darweroos obancter 
It was this that caussd his uiprisuaaMDt la Qasarss, aad his 
sxseatioa foDowod bis ooarictiao bsfors lbs Braperor opoa tbs 
auDs ebarn (sse MoOlflsrt, p. 41flS.)L lUs ooBrlotiaa aad 
axsoutloD toeretors did aot rasaa an attack upon CbristianitT 
by tbs Imperial goremmeat, sad, so tar as we oaa learn, did 
B«it in anr way affect tbe status of ChrislkBity la tbs Empire. 

With tbsdaatbof Paal passed away tbe greatest of tbs Apostlm, 
aad tbs oaa erbo did atost for tbs qwead of Ohriatiaaity la tbs 
Bomaa world. To him tbe Christian Cburcb of htstorr la 
chiefly daa. 

(c) Pott-Pauling period. —For thia our informb- 
tion is lea abundant than for the previous period. 
The Book of Acte doee not carry tu beyond tbe 
Roman Imprisonment of Paul, though, tike the 


Gos|>el!t, it reflects in aome degree tbe ideas of 
the iwe when it was produced. The Epiatle to 
the Hebrews, First Peter, the Juhannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, First Clement, and probably the 
Pastorals ium the EdIsUos of James and Jude, 
also belong to this time, and throw some light 
on conditions in Rome, Asia Minor, and Corinth. 
We get glimpses of persecution here and there, 
and disoover traces of the development of organisa¬ 
tion, of the diminishing spontaneity of rmigious 
life, and of the stereotyping of moral principle and 
practice. But the picture Is vague and the details 
very few. No great 6gare dominates the historv, 
as was the case while Paul waa on the scene. It 
is a period of rapid growth and consolidation, and 
yet the actors m the history and the course of 
events are almost unknowrn to us. The persecutian 
of Nero, to which Peter probaMy fell a victim, 
was caused apparently by the afxndent that the 
Christians were brought to his notice as convenient 
scapegoats upon whom to throw the blame for the 
conflagration of Rome (Tae. Ann. xv. 44). While 
confined to the capital, this persecution brought 
the Christians into unpleasant notoriety, and gave 
them the reputation of being danmroas characters, 
hostile to the publio weaL Under the'morose 
and suspieioas Domitian both (Christians and Jews 
soflered, because of the Emperor’s doubts as to 
their loyalty. The First Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse testify to eonditions during this re^; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Acts with Its apologetic interest, are best read in 
the light of these conditions. The Christians were 
evidently coming increasingly into conflict with 
the autnorities, at any rate in certain quarters; 
and the letter of Pliny to Trajan, dating from IIS, 
shows that already before he beoune g^emor of 
Bithynia the mere profession of Chrmianity bad 
come to be generally regarded as a crime, though 
there is no evidence that any law had been passed 
upon the subject. 

The most notable phenomenon of the period is 
the Johannlne literature, and the existence of a 
Johannine school in Ephesus to which it testifies. 
That John the son of Zebedee was not its author 
b regarded by us as certain. We think it even 
doubtful whetner he was ever in Ephesus (see Har- 
Dock’s ChronoU)^ der aUckristliehen LUteraimr, 
p. 073 ff.), but the presence there of an important 
personality of the name of John b beyond question, 
and the sraool which gathered about him bears a 
very pronounced type of its own, Pauline in its 
basal principles but highly developiMl in an origiiial 
way._ The Epbtle to the Hebrew^ with ib huge 
in fMio D of Philoobm, b also an interesting and 
instructive document, illustrating, in our ignorance 
of its author, the paucity of our informatioo touch¬ 
ing the leading enaraeters of the day. So for as 
our evidence goes, Chrblianity daring thb period 
spread no farther than it had before the death 
of Paul, except toward the esut and north in Asia 
Minor, where it reached Cappadocia, Pontua, and 
Bithyma (1 P !•). The Apo^ypse gives us the 
names of some churches in Asb Minor (Smyrna, 
Pergamom, Sardb, Philadelphia, and Thyatira) 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters or the Book of 
Acts, and the Epbtle to Titus shows that Chris¬ 
tianity had already reached Crete. For Alexandiia 
we have no direct evidence, but Christianity most 
Mvo gone there early, in all probability long before 
the end of the 1st centu^. in general the scene of 
the history in this, as m the Moline period, waa 
tw lands lying along the eastern and northern 
shores of toe Mediterranean from Palestine to 
Italy. The close of the Apostolic age saw Chris- 
tianity firmly established at least in Asb Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and already well started on tbe 
conquttrt of the Roman world. The Christians 
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were an object of nupieton to the State, and were 
widely disUked by the populace, because of their 
lark of patiiotiun, their rlanniahneta and ezdaiive> 
neae, their hostility to prevailing reli^oos beliefi 
and praeticee, their fanatical disragua of conun4m 
worldly intenwto, and their puritanic denondation 
of popular a mn ae me nte and pastinxea. Tliey came 
chiefly from the lower grades of society, particu¬ 
larly the class of slaves and freedueu (another 
ground of offence against them in the opinion of 
many); but there were some among them of wealth 
and sodal standing (cf. Ph 4**, Ja^ 4**; Ensobios, 
HE iiL 18). The movement was not ostensiUy a 
social on^ and yet it had social ooascqneoces he 
canse of its recognition of the moral and religious 
possibltities of Uie lowest, and its emphasis npon 
Christian brotherhood and equality. The Chris- 
tiaiM were st^ expecting the speedy retom of 
Chrut, involving the downfall of the great Roman 
empire and the end of the present age; and they 
had a profound belief in the elect ohi^aoter of the 
Church and ita ulUmate enjoyment of the Uessings 
promu^ to believing Israel They therefore found 
their life largely in the future. Their religious 
services had taken on a more or less stereotyped 
character, and their local societies or charums 
were alre^y somewhat definitely organised. They 
were oonscious of belonging to one great Chnrcn 
of Christ, and the feeling of unity between the 
most widdy separated oununnnities found constant 
expression. Toeir hopes and ideals were every¬ 
where much the same, and they were in possession 
of many of the beliefs and principles which still 
control Christendom. The Chorcn at large was 
not yet an organized instituti^ but Christianity 
was already well started upon its historic career. 

4 . Derelopmcnt of theolo^.—The first tUsciples 
were not theologian^ and did not concern them¬ 
selves particolarTy with theological questions; but 
their conviction that Jesos was the Iklemiah led 
to a considerable modification of traditional beliefs, 
and became the starting-point in the develomnent 
of a specifically Chxwtan theology. Beuering 
Jesus to be the Messiah, they wore thrown into 
oonstematioo by Hb untimely deat^ coming as it 
■eemed while Meniah’s work was still undone and 
^ Ungdom not yet inaoguiated. Their belief 
in HU Mewiahship could not have survived had 
it imt been for the conviction that He was alive 
acain, which speedily took posse n sion of them. 
That conviction meant the reuabilitatioo <rf their 
old hopes. Jesus had riaen in order to do ilessiah's 
work, and if He did not at once 'restore the 
kingdom to Israel' (Ac 1*),—if He were absent for 
a time,—it was only that uurael might be prepared 
by repentance and nghteousaess for the enjoyment 
01 the blessings of Kingdom wl^ He would 
speedily return to eetablish. The supreme duty 
of Uu lolloweiB, then, was to proclaim Ub coming, 
and to prepare their countrymen for it. But their 
proclanmtion must seem absurd to those who did 
not believe Him to be the Messiah; and ao the 
imperative need of the hour must be to convince 
their fellows of Hb Meesiahship. 

Proof wss foQod Is Hto wonferfal works, sad psiUcukHT b 
Hk ftsnm^ion fAc tax «u disdpWtMtimoay to 

tb* Isttrr iket boar oooilnnod b/ u aoprsl to OT proM 
To thr oaMBln^r fstsl objoctiss that Be sfur 
dofM eottkiiic Uwt tho MssSsh was espectsd to «lo, sad 
His tUo sod dssth srert enttnly uaworthy of tbs MsiHsak: 
digalty, it wia rsptisd that Hs woold rKuni to do Hrsstsh'a 
work wboa brsri wss prnwrrd, sod tbst tbs Sciiptars foretold 
s twolohl Mesdaale ooiniag—tbs ooe la hamlflty, iavoh^ 
saSsriac sad dsstti. sad tbs otber la i^orjr, for ttvs osttlae op 
of Um fUagdom »«.). Here kjr tbs asirt of tbe drst dWpW 
prsscbliw. In tab aorst ■switrptfoa of s Bseoad Oosaiag W to 

be fooodtbt dMiactIvo fostoreof priadtlTsOhristlsB tbsofogjr. 

TMr spoiogetle did act ixnidst la Hwvkw tbst Jesas Iwd 
sfrssdy dons tfieriih*s work; it did not brofra say grtst 
naodlSostioo or apirituslisstioo of tndltioBsl Idsss as to tbs 
cbsrsctsr of tbst work sad as to Um nsturs of tbs HrarUaie 
Eiagdo ro . It siawd only at prorfax that 3mm was rssDy tbs 


HMsisb, sad that Bs night tbsrsfore bs trusUd ysC to do all 
thu bad beta expected, la tbsir upon tbs — 

oonlng they lost tbs foil HgniliauKs of tbs tnt, and taikd to 
andsrrtud Jsm*oooBp]sUiraaifonnattoaof tndiUaoalrabML 
why, contrary to oooumb s rp s et ati no . aboold tbsrs bs a two¬ 
fold ooralogf ^'hr bad Jsans, being tbs tfwslrh. hrsd a lift 
of bianiBty and disd npoo tbs cross? That they tonad Uw 
sUoatioa foretold ia tbs acyiptersstisma to bars satisflsdUwta. 
ihougto Ibtjr Tsry UksJy bsUsrsd, as wss not anaatoral, and as 
FauTs words la 1 Oo 15« psrbaps saggrst, that tbe flist ooraliw 
bad iu place In tbs proaioCioo of repeataaos aad rightsoosasss, 
aadsokatbsprsparatioaollbspsoploforths Kingdoin. which 
ooold not anpaar notU they bad rspswf ~ 

was a sabordiaats natter. 


rspewtsd (Ac Bat this 


The qaestioo of Jeans’ origin, nsture, and rela¬ 
tion to God, which Utter became so important, 
was not raised among these early disdpl^ Tlio 
common traditional idea of the Messiah as a man 
called and supematurally endowed by God seems 
to have been accepted witbont question (Ao 
3^ etc.). Nothinjg in Jesus’ words or deeds or in 
the events of Uis life led them to modify the 
exbting view. The one controlling belief was in 
tbe future coming, and the one imperative dnty 
was preparation lor the enjoy'ment of the bless¬ 
ing of the Kingdom then to be establbhed. 

With the ooQveraion of Paul a new period opened 
in the hbtory of Christian theology. The central 
truth to him was not the second coming of Christ, 
but the transformation of man's nature here and 
now by the ii^wcdling of tbe Divine. Hb theology 
w'as rooted in hb religious experience. Out of 
that experienoe, interpreted in the light of con- 
temponi^ Greek thought, was bom a theory of 
redemption entirely unlike anything l^wn to 
the early dbdples. The theory involved the 
transformation of man’s evil fleshly nature by the 
power of the Divine Spirit, Christ, with whom he 
is mystkallj united throujHi faith. Thus nnited 
to Cnrbt, a man dies with Him unto the flesh and 
rises with Him onto a new life in the Spmt, a life 
of holiness and freedom. Salvation b thus a 
preiCTt, not merely a future, reality; and the true 
spiritoal resurroctioa of the Christian takes pUce 
now and here. The future resnrrcction will mean 
only the safasUtotiun for the present fleshly body, 
in which the Christian b compelled to dwell while 
on^ earth, of a new spiritual body fitted to the 
KpirituiU life which hiu already begun. Paul’s 
theory involved also the Deity of Christ, through 
mystical union with whom a man's imture b trans¬ 
formed. It was in hb doctrine of redemption that 
tbe hbtorio belief in the Deity of Christ found its 
basis. 

Into tlie deiaib of Paul’s thought wo cannot 
enter farther here. Hb system is found in all its 
easential features in ths earliest ol hb extant 
writings—the Epbtle to the Galatiaas—as well as 
in tbe latest (see McGiflbrt, eh. UL, also pp. 221 ff. 
and 378ff.). 

The peculiar type of thought of which Paul b 
tbe earliest repres en ta ti ve appears also in a frag¬ 
mentary way in the First Epbtle of Peter; and 
the Fourth Gospel and First Epistlo of John are 
dominated by it (so also the Epistles of Ignatins 
of the early &d century). Though Jesus b repre¬ 
sented as speaking so extensivdy in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is the thought of the anth^ rather 
than of Jesus Himself Uiat appears both in Gospel 
and Epistle. In both we fiw the coneepCioo of 
the need of tbe transformation of man's natom 
Inr tho indwelling of the Divine, and the bebef in 
the Deity of Christ, through union with whom 
tho tranafonnatioo b effected- In spite of many 
divergencies between John and Paol, the generu 
type of thought b the same, and the agreements 
far outweii^ the differenoss. 

In tbe odier writings of the NT and in Clemsot’s 
Epbtle to tbe Corinthians an altogether different 
type of theology appears, wore nearly akin to that 
of the early Jewitn disciples. The influence of 
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Paol is hardly seen except in the common belief 
thnt the Jewish l*w hss Been abrogated, and that 
Christianity Is open on equal terms to men of ev*^ 
race. To all these writers the gospel is the 
of salration for those who keep the law of G<w. 
Salvation is a future thing, inyolring, in the 
thought of some, who retained the conception of 
the early Jewish ilisciplea, a shan) in an earthly 
kingdoni to b© « 5 t up by ChriatEt Uia return uidto 
endure for a season (Ber SO*®"), and in the thought 
of all, the enjoyment of a blessed immortality in 
heaven. The principsd condition of salvation w 
the keeping of God's commandments as revealed 
by Jesus (^risL This must be preceded by re- 
pentsmee, and repentance by faith,—which means, 
primarily, the conviction that God will reward 
th os e who keep, and punish those who break, liis 

Uw,_without which laith no one will repent and 

obey G^’s commandments. The work of Jesiu 
Chmt was to bring to men a knowledge of God s 
law and its sanctions, and by Him they would be 
judged. He was thus at once mediator of salvation 
and Judge of the world, and the titles ‘Saviour* 
and * Lord' were both commonly applied to Him. 
The exalted position which He occupied led Chris¬ 
tians to thinic of Him as standiiig u a relation of 
peculiar Intimacy with God, and in oonrse of time 
to specnlate abont the origin aud nature of that 
relationship. Bv some it was thought that HU 
Bupematural endowment began at the time of UU 
baptism, when He was called by God and equipped 
for His work by the gift of the Spirit (cf. the 
accounts of the baptism in the Gospels, esp. the 
text given in Justin Martyr’s Dialoffn* teiiA 
Ttypho, 103. and also the testimony ot Justin, 
%b. 48, and Easebtus, HE t. 28. 3). By others He 
was given a supernatural origin, being represented 
as the child of the Holy Spint (as in Lne Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke); while still others pushed HU 
origin even further back, and thought of Him as a 
pre-exUtent ^ing who IumI come down from heaven 
(thus, ay., the Pastoral EpUtles, Hebrews, Apoca- 
lypse, and Clement). Where thU general type of 
tliought prevailed, an ade«iaate motive for assnm- 
ing Uie Deity of Christ, such as actuated Paul 
and those who felt the inflneoce of hU theory of 
redemption, was lacking. Endowment wi^ the 
Spirit at baptism, supernatural birth, pre-exUtence 
—none of tnem invoVed Deity in the strict sense. 
It was not due to these Christians, bat to Panl 
and hU school, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ hnally became a part of historic Christian 
theology. 

The two types of thought that have been de¬ 
scribed developed for the roost p^ independently 
of one another for some generations ; but even in 
writings representing oontrollingly one or the other 
type, traces of the opposite tendency sometimes 
appear, and towards tne close of the &id cent, the 
two were combined by Ireiueus, bUhop of Lyons, 
who made both man's obedience to the Divine law 
and the transformation of hU nature through tlie 
infusion of Divine grace necessary to salvation, 
so laid the foundations of hUtoric Catholic 
theology. In the combination much of Paul’s 
thonght was lost; but the essential feature of it— 
thatnuman nature U evil and must be transformed 
by union with the Divine—was permanently con¬ 
served, and became the basU of the sacramental 
system, which we find, as a t^ter of fact, already 
foreshadowed in 1 Co 10 and in Jn 3 and 0 . 

5 . Ethical ideals. — To the primitive Jewish 
disciples, Christianity was primarriy not an ethical 
bnt a Messianic movement. It U true that they 
believed, with John the Baptist and with Jemu, 
that righteousness was a oondition of sharing in 
the Uessings of the coming Kingdom (of. Ac 2 ”). 
It was because of the unrighteousness of the 


people that Jesus bad not established it during 

HU earthly Ufc, and not untU there was gen^ 
repentance would He return (Ac 3“^). But they 
interpreted righteousness in the ordinary Jee^h 
way as the keeping of the rev^^ Law of Goa 
in all its parts, and Introduced little change m 
current etlucal ideals. They saw in Chnst^ity 
the promise of the speedy realization of tbe 
Messianic Kingdom and their own na^patton to 
iu blessings, wt apparently they did not feel the 
need of new ethical ideals and new moral power, 
and th^ did not think of looking to Christianity 
for them. .. 

To Paul, as has already been seen, ChrUtianity 
was an ^together different thing. He had ex- 
perienced a serious moral crims, and h^ P**®® 
through a severe moral struggle such xs tM e^lier 
dUci^es had not known, and he found in Chris¬ 
tianity, alxive all else, the satUfaction of his moral 
needs. ChrUtianity, as ho conceived it, was a 
religion offering to him and to every man a new 
moral power sufficient to trsmsfonn him from an 
evil to a good being, from a sinner to a saint. H is 
theory of redemption did not find general acc^t- 
ance.—in fact it was commonly quite mUnnder- 
stood,—but hU oonvicUon that ChrUtianity bw to 
do fundamentally with rele^ from sin and with the 

f romotion of holmess speedily became wide-spread. 

'rom him, too, came the sharo contrast Mtween 
' flesh ’ and * spirit * which has dominated ChrUtiM 
thought ever since. Those who came after 
were not, as a rule, so tboroughgoinc as he at this 
point, but the idea of the Chnstian life M a moral 
conflict—the warring of two opposing principles, a 
fleshly and a spiritual—was common at u early 
date. Holiness thus came to be regarded u the 
principal mark of the Christian life, and wns of 
the flesh were esteemed the worst of all sms. 
Primitive ChrUtian literature is full of exhor^ 
Uons to purity, and of denunciations of unchastity 
and lust. T^e lenient view taken of sexual im¬ 
morality by the contemporary heathen world, and 
the close connexion between It and some of the 
religious cuiU of the day, doubtless had much to 
do with the frequent references to the subiect in 
early ChrUtian oocuments; but behind it all, even 
though seldom coming to expreasioi^ lay the 
Panune contrast between flesh and spirit, and the 
conviction tlmt imparity of the flesh drives away 
the Holy Spirit and makes HU continued presenM 
with the individual and with the Church impossible 
(cf., in addition to the many passages in Paul’s 
own Epistles, He l(P, Jude^*, and esp. the 2nd 
cent, writings—Hennas, Mand, v. and x., and 
2 Clement 14). Paul himself was not an ascetic 
in any strict sense; he even opposed asceticism In 
matters of food and drink, when it appeared in 
Rome and (^olossas (Ro 14 and Col 2); ont hints 
of an ascetic tendency appev in hU Epistles (Ro 8 “, 
1 6 * 9 ^, particnlarly in connexion with the 

relation of tbe sexes (cf. 1 Co 7). In f^t, the 
snbsequent development of Catholic ascedcUm wm 
alreacro foreshadowed, though the process was still 
in its mcipiency, in the Apostolic age (see the jpro- 
test against it m 1 Ti 4^®). Sea AsocTlCisJi (Chr.). 

Another controlling contrast in primitive Chris¬ 
tian ethics, due in part to the same cause, in part 
to the prevailing expectation of the speedy returo 
of Chnst, was that between thU world and the 
next —promoting a spirit of unworldliness, or other- 
worldlmess, which has remained a peiroanent 
feature oTthe (Kristian view of life. The 
early came to regard themselves as a p^ple 
out of the midst of a corrupt generation and set 
apart as (kid’s own; and to live as citizens of 
another world, to fix one’s affections np<m higher 
than earthly things, to be separate from this world 
and superior to its interests and concerns—this was 
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regarded aa the tmly ChrUtiaa attitude (cf., 
2^6", Gal 6“ Ph 3», Col 3*. Ja 4*. IJn 2“; and 
alao the atiiking paaeam in the 2nd cent. EpittU 
to Diognthu, 5n.y, Aot harmony with one’* 
environment, as in claasio Greek ethics, but revolt 
against it, and the carrying on of a life endrely 
detached from it—this was the Christian ideal 
already in the Apoatolio age. And this spirit 
worked tomther with the oontroUinf^ emphasis 
upon fleshfy purity to promote aaceticisna, and 
ultimately, though not y^ in the Apostolic age, 
ita natural fruit—monasticiam (cf. toe prophetic 
remark of Paul in 1 Co 5”). 

The sharp contrast between the two worI«^ and 
the reco^ition of the present world as evil, did 
not result in a desire to change existing condi' 
Uons; no social revolution was contemplated. The 
division of society into rich and poor, master and 
slave, was treats as normal. The effort was 
made to introduce Christian principles into all the 
relations of life, but the desire to escape from the 
class to which one happened to belong was not 
encouraged (cf. 1 Co 7^'). There is frequent 
emphasis in the writings of the age upon one’s 
common duties as father, husband, wile, child, 
servant (Eph 5, Col 3, 1 P 2, I Ti 6, Tit 2), and 
oven occasionally as citizen (Ro 13*-^ 1 P 2“*", 
Tit 3*, 1 Clement 60. 61). However evil the 
present world may be, the Christian is to walk in 
such a way as to give no just ground of offence to 
oatsidera, is to snow proper respect to all men, 
and to live honourably, quietly, peaceabir, and 
blamelessly with every one (Ro 13^, Ph 2^, 

I P2"etc.). 

The ided of social service and the desire to 
promote the spirit of brotherhood in the world at 
large bad little place among the early Christians. 
Rather to gather out of the world a company of 
holy men, neirs of the nromised Kingdom—this 
was their great aim (cf. the Eucharistic prayers in 
the early 2nd cent. IMache, 9.10). It is ^e that 
love is nequently insUted upon in the writings of 
the Apostolic age, but it commonly takes the form 
of love for the Christian brethren, which is to be 
manifested in charity, hospitality, sympathy, con¬ 
cord, forbearance, tender-beartcaness, forgiveness, 
humilitv, etc. And even when it is not so limited, 
it usually appears as only one of a number of 
rlrtaes (cf. 1 fi 2“ 4« 6^*, 2 Ti 2f, 3». Ja 2*). 
The place of supremacy given to it by Christ and 
after Him by Paul is accorded to it by no other 
writers of the age. (The striking passage in 
1 Clement 49 ff. is hardly sufficient to justify us 
in making an exception of the author). But the 
influence of Jesus is seen nevertheless in the 
general emphasis—common to most of our sources 
—upon the virtues of gentlenes^ peaceableness, 
forbearanoe, and humility. Nothing is said of the 
doty of insisting npon one's rights and demanding 
proper recognition from otb^s. Self-abnegation 
m one's relations with one's fellows, rather than 
self-assertion, is the recoraized ideal. 

But the contrast with the prevailing ethical 
sentiment of the Roman world was not confined to 
a difference in ideals. The Christians recognized 
the moral law, which it was their duty to obey, 
as given dire^ly by revelation from God, the 
revdation involving also an announcement of the 
future sanctions attending obedience and dU> 
obedience. There was thus a definiteness and 
oompuUion about Christian ethics nut commonly 
found elsewhere. Emphasis upon the hope of 
reward and the fear ol punishment, as grounds 
of moral conduct, is very common in our sources 
(S.O. 1 Co 6» 9* 15“. 2 Co 9*. Gal 5» 6», Col \\ 
IPS*, Ho2* 10*, 1 Ti 6“). But higher motives 
are also freqnently urged: to walk worthily of one's 
calling as God’s elect, to please and glorify God, 


to be like Christ, to be true to one’s opportunities 
and responsibilities, to help, not barm, one’s 
brethren, to promote the go^ name of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world at large (cf. 1 Co 6**, Ph 2**, 
Col 3^ 1 Th 2“ 4‘, 1 P 1“ S* « 4‘, 1 Clement 30). 
It meant much also that the early Christians 
believed that Christianity was for all men, low as 
well as high, and that they recognized the moral 
possibilities even of the meanest. Christianity, 
indeed, supplied a new and mighty moral en¬ 
thusiasm for the masses of the people, and that in 
spite of the fact that already the ominona dis¬ 
tinction between two grades of morality, one for 
the common man and the other for the spiritual 
tiite, was beginning to appear (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
DidacKe, 6). 

So far as moral performance was conremed, it 
oridontly left muen to be desired. Of this the 
repeated exhortations and wamii^ in the Chris¬ 
tian literature of tlie period are sufficient evidence, 
and we have direct record of some striking examples 
of immorality [e.g. Ao 5, 1 Co 5.11, Jude **■). It 
is worthy of notice, too, that the Christians bore a 
bad morkl reputation among their pagan neigh¬ 
bours, due largely, no doubt, to preindice, but luso 
in pert well founded (cf. 1 Th 4“, 2Th 3“, 1 P 2“). 
But in spite of all this, it is clear that Christianity 
was a controUingly moral movement, and that it 
involved a real moral improvement on the part of 
many of its adherents. The very insistence upon 
the matter in our sources shows that there was a 
strenuous ethical ideal, and that the Christiana 
themselves recofmiied its binding character; and 
we have abundant testimony to the effects of 
Christianity upon the lives of its coux'erts (see not 
only the writings of the Christians themselves, 
but also the tacit witness of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan). In general, it may be said that the 
common notion of the Christians was that the aim 
of Christianity U to make men purer and better 
here, in order to a blessed immortality heit^ter. 

6 . Development of organization.—In primitive 
Jewish Christianity no orguization was needed in 
the beginning, for the ^sciples regarded them¬ 
selves simply as heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It might perhaps have been expected that they 
would form in Jerusalem a separate synagogue, 
but this they aptiarently did not do, and the 
failure to do it snows how little they regarded 
themselves as a distinct sect. Their desire was 
to convince their fellow-countrymen of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and so win Him disciples, rather than 
to form a religious cult or society of their own. 
Certain Christians, particularly James the brother 
of Jesus, and others who had stood in relations of 
intimacy with Him, such as the Twelve, naturally 
had large influence in the Jerusalem circle, but 
there is no sign that this involved any official 
position or appointment. Some sort of an organ- 
lutioD, however, the disciples had at an early 
date. As a brotherhood they felt it their doty to 
care for the necessities of the needy among them, 
and ao a committee was appointed for the otstribn- 
tion of aid (Ac 6). Beyond this we do not know 
that the early Jerusalem Christians wept; but 
ultimately, after the final brei^ with their unbe¬ 
lieving countrymen, the Jewish Churches were 
organized as independent institutions, though the 
exact form which the organization took is unknown 
to os. 

In the Don-Jewiah world conditions were different. 
Here, too, the expectation of the speedy oonsumma- 
tion made any careful organization seem unoecM- 
sary, and the conviction of the presence of the 
Spirit made human officials seem superfluous. But 
the founding of churches began at an early date; 
and in them, altbongb for some time leadership 
devolved naturally upon men specially endowed 
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by Uio Spirit, •ach a* apcwtle*, nropheU, and 
t««cber«, gradoaUy the neo^tiea oi ^ caa® led 
to a more formal organizatioo, nibBtitate* bein^; 
required for the inspired men who muht not 
always be present. Two classes of officials— 
bishops and their assistants, the deacons—exutM 
ia iom 6 churchc* before the end of the Apwrtoiio 
age; bat the development of the threefold ministry 

_bishop, presbyter, and deacon—belongs to the 

2 nd century. , . ... 

7 . Rdigioos senricea.—The early Jerusalem dis¬ 
ciples were devout Jews, and continued to observe 
the religious practices and to attend the religmus 
services of their people. Their common religioM 
life as Christians expressed itself not so much in 
formal services os m informal gatherings from 
house to house, where their community of feel mg 
as disciples of Jesus and heirs of the approaching 
King dom found natural and familiar expression. 
Conoeming the subsequent development within 
the Jewiim Christian Churches we have no in¬ 
formation. 

In the GentUe world all seems at first to Mve 
been equally informal; but the attitude of hostility 
towaru t^ religious practices and nrinciples of 
the heathen world, taken by Paol and other early 
missionaries, made it necessary for inverts to 
Christianity to repudiate, as a rule, their old cults, 
and to find their religious life wholly within the 
Christian circla Thus it was inevitable that a 
Christian colt idioald early develop, to meet the 
need of those who were cut off from the religions 
exercises to which they had been accustomed- 
Christian worship became ultimately verv elaborate 
and ornate, *nd took on many of the teatnres of 
the cults which it displaced, but in the Apostolic 
age we discover only toe beginnings of the oevelop- 
menU Our information on the subject is almost 
wholly confined to the Church of Connth, and there 
all was very simple and informal. The Christians 
met freqaently lor religious worship and mutual 
edification, and also at other times to partake of a 
common tneal. The former occasions are referred 
to by Panl in 1 Co 14. At these meetings the 
Christians engaged in various religions exercises,— 
prayer, praise, prophecy, teaching, speaking with 
tongues,—the wooie service being controlled by the 
Pamine idea of the preaence of the Holy ^irit, by 
whose infiueooe the dueiples were inspurad to pray 
or prophesy or engage in other religious exercises. 
Perfect fr^om o? expressioa was granted to all, 
but it was assumed that only those who w^ 
prompted thereto by the Spirit would take active 
part m the ssrrices. The freedom was not for the 
individual as an individual, but as a mouthpiece 
of the Spirit. At the time when Paul wrote, this 
liberty had alreadv resulted in serious disorder, and 
the meetings had degenerated into scenes of mnfu- 
sion and discord. In dealing with ths difficulties, he 
laid down two principles of »u’-reaohing importance. 
The first was that the services are solely for the 
edification of those present, and all the exercises 
must be oondncted with that end in view. Only 
such gifts most be employed, and only under sncn 
conditions, as will promote the good of all. But 
bow can one refuse to utter wlmt the S{urit im¬ 
parts, even though it be unintelligible or untimely? 
In reply to this question, Paul stated a second 
general principle of equal importance with the 
first: * The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,^ that is, an inspired man luui the 
right and duty to exercise judgment in the use of 
his Bpiritoal gifts, and to employ them only in such 
a way as to promote edification. The utterance 
of these two princij^es foreshadows the passing of 
the original needom. If an individosj fails to 
exercise discretion in the nse of his mfts, he must 
be controlled I 7 hu brethren, and thus the way is 


prepared for a regular order of service, and for the 

appointment of certain persons to take charge of 
thrmeetings, and to see that all is done JeoenUy 
and in order. There is no sign that Paul him^f 
contemplated such a result, but the sioreotypmg 
procoMH eBsood in ooun>® of tuno. In Ronio, iwlore 
the end of the 1st cent, it was alr^y well under 
way, and reguUrly 

control of the services (cf. 1 Clement, 40 ff., 44); 
and before long the early freedom had 
almost everywhere to liturgical rules (cf. Dyta^ 
9f.; Justin, ApoL 67 ; Ignatius, iloffn, 7, Trail. 7, 

^Tn'addition to the meetings already desmbed, 
the Christians at Corinth were in ^ habit of 
gathering from time to time to share in a common 
meal. At this meal they not only partook of f^ 
and drink for the ordinary purpose of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, but it was their custom, as was 
apparently the case among the early Jerusalem 
disciples, to eat bread and drink wine in commemo¬ 
ration of Jesna At the time when Paul wrotfc 
the meals had degenerated into scenes of discord 
and debauchery. Under theee circumstances he 
informed the Corinthians that the commcmoratioei 
of Christ’s death was the chief porpoee of the m^ 
pnti not eating and drinking lor their own sake; 
and ho commanded them to satisfy their banger at 
home, that they might bo able to commemorate 
Christ in the right spirit, and make the meal 
wholly a religious service (1 Co 11*^“). The im¬ 
mediate effect of Paul’s attitude in thb matter we 
do not know. The common meals ^tinned in 
some quarters for generations, hut ultimately they 
were everywhere given up, and the religioaB cere¬ 
mony known as the Eucharist or 1/ird s Supper 
alone remained. In subMQuent cratnriea it 
became the central feature 01 the Christian cidt. 
A very elaborate ceremonial ^w up in connexion 
with It, and it was regard^ as the most sacred 
and mysterious of all religious rites (see artt- 
Aqape and Kuchajust). 

In the Didaekt, 0, it is commanded that none 
except baptised persons be allowed to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is the earliest exnlioit 
statement of a general rule which, it may fairly be 
Boppoeed, was commonly operative from the be^- 
ning ; for the sacred me^ of the early Christiaas 
can nardly have been shared by any not belonging 
to the Cmristian circle, and admission to it was 
commonly. If not invarial^, marked by the cere¬ 
mony of Mjftism (see art. Baptism). 

8 . Significance of the Apostolic agfc. — *^0 
AposU^c age is the period of Christian origins, 
and as such has a signilicanoe attaching to no other 
in the history of the Church. It was during this 
period that the Church as an organisation came 
into existence, and the foundations were laid upoo 
which all soh^uent ages built. Most of the ten¬ 
dencies that appear in Christian history are to be 
found at least m germ in the Church of the lit 
century. 

It is through the Apostolic age alro that we get 
our knowledge of Jesus Christ. To it we owe not 
simply the written acoounts of His life, but also 
the impression of His personality whlob constitutes 
an integral part of our picture of Him. It is true 
that the very change of emphasis from Christ’s 
message about God to His pmonali^ as Messiah 
involved a changed interpretation of His control¬ 
ling purposes, which has coloured Christian thought 
ever since. Nevertbelees, it is through the Apos¬ 
tolic age that we approach Him, and from it that 
we get the information which enables us to under¬ 
stand Him in some respects better than His own 
disciples did. His person dominated^ the ace, and 
the memoir of Hu presence was a vivid and com¬ 
pelling reality. The days in which men who knew 
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Him fa«e to face were itill alive and inflaential 
moHt alwaya ataiid apart from other days in the 
reg^mi of His followers. 

On other account^ too. the Apostolic am will 
always have peculiar rdigioos value. As the 
period of beginning, there b an incomparable 
ireshnees abont it. Its vivid sense of the approach¬ 
ing oonsnmmation gives it an inspirational quality 
not found elsewhere; and in it were produtm the 
claaaio documents of Christianity fn^ which all 
Christians since have drawn religious sustenance. 
This fact alone is enough to mark it off from all 
other ages in the history of the Church. 

But another significanoe has been ascribed by 
Christian tradition to the Apostolic age. During 
the 2nd cent, there grew np a conception of Apos¬ 
tolic authority which has prevailed ever since, and 
has given the Ist cent, a worth and dimity to 
whiw the fact that it is the period of Christian 
origins and nearest in time to Jesus Christ would 
not of itself entitle it. In the effort to repudiate 
the errors of the Maroionites and Gnostics, which 
were spreading rapidly in the 2Dd cent., certain 
loaders of the Church befi^ to insist umn the 
teaching of the Apostles, tJiat is, the Twelve and 
Paul, as the sole standa^ and norm of Christian 
faith, on ground that they bad been chosen 
by Christ to he the founders of His Church, and 
had been endowed with the Spirit in such measure 
as to render them infallitJe witnesses to the will 
and truth of God. In the effort to define the 
teaching of the Apostles, and to show that they 

g ive no support to the vagaries of hlarcion and the 
nostics, it was claimed tlut they had left certain 
writings together constituting an authoritative 
Roriptnre canon, and had framed a creed contain¬ 
ing the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 
Whoever would be a member of the true Church, 
and so an heir of salvation, must nnfeignedly accept 
all that was taught both by canon and by creed. 
A sharp line of demarcation was thus drawn be¬ 
tween the age of the Apostles and all subseonent 
generations. In the Apostolic age was found the 
standard for all time to come. The Apostles them- 
aelves came to be reg^ed as figures supenuiturally 
endowed for the unique work of establishing the 
Church, and raised above the ordinarv frwties 
and limitatiocs of humanity. Their o^cial char¬ 
acter was so emphasized tnat all sense of their 
individoali^ was lost. The differences between 
Uiem were forgotten, in the conviction that as men 
di^dnely inspired they must all have been com¬ 
pletely one. Apart from Paul, history knows nrac- 
tically nothing of their several careers, of the 
r^ons where they laboured, and the w'ork they 
did; and not until the 3rd cent, long after all 
authentic sources of information liad disappeared, 
did tradition begin to busy itself with tmni as 
individuals—a strikii^ illustration of the indiffer¬ 
ence to historic reality to which the 2od cent 
theory of Apostolicity gave rise. As a result of 
that theory, all that the Apostles were suppoaed 
to have taught, whether by precept or example, 
ac«inired infallible authority; and nothing in 
doctrine, in polity, in ritual, or in practice could 
be regarded as Christian onlsM mreetly or in¬ 
directly of Apostolic origin. Development on all 
these fines was made poaaible by the liclief that 
the Apostles had also instituted a pemtual Apos¬ 
tolic office for the government and guidance of the 
Church, the incumbents of which were endowed 
with the power to interpret infallibly the will and 
truth of God. Bible and creed were thus supple¬ 
mented by the living voice of the Catholic episco¬ 
pate, and the Chorch was enabled to conform to 
new conditions and to meet new needs as they 
arose, without ostenribly bretdung away from its 
Apostolic foundations or giving up iti theory of 


Apostolic authority. The Protestant reformera of 
the 16th cent, rejected the Catbolio doctrine of an 
infallible episcopate, bnt the Catholic belief in 
Apostolic authority was retained, and the Bible 
was regarded as the complete and final expression 
of Apostolic teaching on all conceivable snbjecta 
Hevdation and inspiration were supposed to have 
ceased with the age of the Apostles, and the 
development that 1^ taken place under the wgis 
of episcopal authority was repudiated. The effort 
was made to return to the coMitions of the Apos¬ 
tolic age, and to bring the Church into complete 
conformity to its principles and practicea in all 
respec^ nothing being regi^ed as truly Christian 
unless it enjoyed the authority of Apostolic precept 
or example. Cf. next article. 

This belief still prevails widely in connexion with 
doctrine, but in tne matter of ritual and polity it 
has been generally abandoned. Moreover, the whole 
conception of Apostolic authority has been given 
up by many in modern times, and it has come to 
bo widely held that the age of the Apostles was 
essentially like any other in the history of the 
Church, that it was confronted with its own prob¬ 
lems and difficulties, and that the men who met 
and solved them were of like panions and limita^ 
tions with Christians of all ages. 

This change of attitude has been of immense his¬ 
torical and religions valna A reality attaches to 
the Apostolic and to the figures of the early 
leaders of the Church which they never posaessed 
before. For the first time an understanding of the 

K riod and a genuinely historical treatment of it 
ve become poesible, and from the religious ex¬ 
periences of the Apostles and their companions, 
now more clearly understood and appelated, 
modern Christians are gaining new inspiration and 
instruction. 

LfTtsATrsB.'-^ oldtr books oa Um ApostoHc sgv iKoeld bs 
BMDUoood: Nssnder, G4teSicMU dtr Pjtamtma umd Lcitmg 
dvr tkritUieIttn Kirtkt ditreA dU Apeettt, 1832 ^Eog. U. ISin: 
Etaor, Famtys itr ApotUl Jm* CTkriai, U46 (EBf. tr. 1873IL) 
fan epodufisliltn sHtliw fortb Um oonevpaoa of sarty 
Cbriauan klototy whicb was miioputl by Um Tubtacsn aabool in 
renata]], lolkm^ la ISSS by Dtu CkritUnlAum ima dU eJiritt- 
Tieht Kirti>g dtr drti trtUn Jakrhmdtrtt (Eng. tr. 1S78S.); 
lUtachl. ifnfjCrAviM dtr e t t k t d koKtektn KirtAt, 1860 (tnd ml 
UA7, anUraly worksd ortr) [in its se c ond edition another 
apoch-mekiac book, which did atore than any other to break 
the dotnlaaaos of the Tnbfngcn lateipretation of eaity Choroh 
history): Renan, BitUrirt dtt Origintt dtt Ckrittianitmt, 
7 vole.. ISSSff.; of more recent works. Weizskeker, Dot 
npoitof. ZtilatUr dtr tkritU. Kirtkt, 1886 (3id <d. 1908; Cns. 
tr. 1896) [the most ininrntial of nodn hMccies of the Apoe- 
tciio Pfleidcrer, Dtt UrehritUntkvm, U87 (2nd ad. 

UMCl also 7>ir KnttuAvtg dtt CkhtttmUkwtu, 1006 (Cnf. tr. 
1906); McCiffert. HittL v Ckridiamttg in lAs Amsf^ Aat, 
1807(rer. cd. 1890); Bartlk, Tkt AvtttUie Agt, 1809; WernU. 
Dit Atfdtgt waserrr RtligUm, IMl (Xnd cd. 1904; Cny. tr. 
10080.); DobeebUta, Dit tirekiitU, Otmtiadtm, 1908 (Ene. tr. 
1906X sad hie brief sketch. Dot t petfc li tekt ZtittOtr. 1006 (In 
the MieitntatteAidUBckt f'tltibiitktr): Knopf, Dtt mttk- 
tpetioL itUafur, 1906; Ropes. TSt Apokoiit Am in CAr Light 
^ Jfodsm CrUititm, lOOU Tbs Twrioos standara Urea of PaoL 
worke on XT Btsrwtare and theolocy, Churoh hktotice, and 
hMorise of doctrine, which deal aoew or laea fuQy with our 
anbjei^ it is CK>t Moeanuy to specify. 

A. C. MoGifekkt. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.—I. The prin- 
dple of ministry in the NT.—That from the 
Apostles' time there has exbted in the Chriatiim 
Church a ministry exercising olfi<^ functions by 
regular devolution of autbority i* s /set which 
few historians would have disputed, if no claim 
had been mode on it« behalf to be a ncconisry 
part of the institution of Christ. But m this 
claim is put forward on behalf of Churches 
taining the canouical orders, and also by Pr»by- 
ierians. Apostolic succesnion becomes a significant 
fact, and therefore a doctrine. Consequently it 
demands a closer and more vigorous scrutiny th^ 
would otherwise attend an investigation into the 
origin of the Christian Minbtry. The theory is 
that Christ, having established a society primarily 
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riliMe and historical, gave to that society a 
reoociiizable unity and cohesion, not^ ^ 
instUntine in Baptism a sacrament of initiation, 
and in the Eocluuist a sacnunont of oorjwrato 
life, bat also by perpctoating its colle^re witness 
In a oontinoons and aathoritatire ministry,_ 

Thb prindpte hu ofun, sod not asmtanlljr, b«m •xpnsMd 
In enid« sndmihWorlosI fcirnis. It hM, lor outimte. bM 
to CTHifTitt Um qoMtioB of s UiM prinopM 01 Diiniatrjr 
with thst o# Um msaMr is wbksh Utk windpk >*• 
tmliatd la Wstotr. Tbk hM lad bo dkc o artoas oa Um Dtriaa 
rlcht ot bWwfM u aa axchairo form o* Cboi^ formuiMBb: 
and oaoaad ttrMS to ba laid oa an all bot nMctumk al ajratam oc 
drrolriaK aeiacopal aaUwrltr which Iba tacta o< early (^arch 
hMory, 00 bru nown, do nob Justify, and which is too formal 
tobsooiMisUntwiUianornnkaJly^dsTiaopiJicaocisty. Booker 
was rlaht wbwi. in oppoai^ Um >r»obyt«rlan tlMocy, be 
teatsdhiiiMeU withaHrminc^lhat efdeoopacy 'beatamed with 
the mered ScrittoTe* (jUti. Pot UL IS, tot ^ riL ll> 

Or. ftcmbi, Ui# i>f><iuuUT1iin of Um UUrd oiot. luM dmb on* 
wamntably intruded Into the flrst, and the whole natter 
treated aa thoosh it were a q u eetlo n wbether Chriet had set 
up a priceUr oaata, to which the myWerlee of rtUsioa were 
eatrasted, and wtthoat whkh epirltoal Ufa wea not oaly 
Uadared not Thaae ucthoda of thought hare led 

to narrow and terhnknl Inqulrlea bilo the mcrminental character 
of holy otden. the form aad natter of the rite by which they 
were ooaferred, and the precise ooaoepUoa of the rarfoua 
powers which from tins to tins It hss besn intended to oonrey, 
stoh. for eianipie, la ths papal Bull Apo ti o H cm Ctm, ooa* 
dannlnc AnrUoan orders on the groona that tha Ordinal of 
Edwaru n. departed from the inteoUoa of lie medlnral pee* 
deoeesors in denying s ne ri a d al power to pre s b y te rs . 

But Um cradeet lom ot the aisument, in sphe of Msnnuiay's 
rldic^ (Emay on GUdkom on CawrcA oiwt StoCrk w it n m aea to 
eartaln iacu of Um Cburob’s deraknnant which msy not ba 
Ignoreil. The Mceaa canona, a.D. 8SS (Ko. 4X OMke careful 
arratqtene n ia, oa Um baeii cd nnlTeraal custom, for the due 
perpaduatioa of the nlnlatry In all parta of tha Church. In 
the ard cent, pypriaa oaa rpeek of the uniUd episoopate ae 
retaining tha authority entrusted by Christ Ulmseif to tbs 
Tweirs (sse bslowX Ths sad of Um tad otab. wit n essed a 
uairsrsaJ e p iac o pat e , the dcaoent of which fron AposUas was 
oot qoastioaed, out ossd la argnmsnt by writers Uks Irenams 
B<mr. UL S, a, Iy. 40l ft. U. T. W) and TertuIUaa (do 
Fmmrift. tt, nos. Man. (r. S, ApoL 47; eL Heges ippu a, in 
Enash. IT. t^ In ths sarly days of tbs tod osnt. Ignatiua 
WTOts that, apart from Um thrwfoU ministry, ‘thers Is not 
SYsn Um nans of church* {TraU. SX It la not, therefore. 
■cimtiBe to dhniM the doctrine of ApcaioUo iiincttoon becaaee 
the stalramt of it hsa been inadequate or utrsTagant. This 
Is bus of most, if not aO, Christiaa doctrines. 

The object of the present article is to show what 
reasons there are, in riew of the facts and principles 
of the NT, for b^evin^ that the great institution 
of the Christian ministry belongs to the sub¬ 
stance of Christianity, what ever variations may 
have attended its transmission (as, e.g., in the 
case of the supposed right of the Alexandrian 
pmbytors nnttl the time of Bishop Ueraclas, A.D. 
^ 33 , to consecrate their own chief pastor [Jerome, 
Ep. 146 ad Evangeium; see Bigg, BL ^ 40; Gore, 
Ck, and Min., Note B; J. Womsworui, Sfinuirg 
of Chxtee, pp. 135, 138]), the Ministry preeenred 
an nnbroken continuity in all cburcnes till the 
16th century. The theory buQt upon this fact 
does not stand or fall with a asoerdotal con¬ 
ception of orders, but arises out of the facts 
of the Gospel narrative. ‘We find the Church,* 
says Archbishop Temple,' from the very beginning 
flowing out oi the ministry' (Sermon of Con- 
eecratioH of Truro Cathedral). Whatever may be 
the function of the Church, whether it be the 
teacher of truth or the dispenser of sacraments, 
the inquiry is not vitally affected. Where, as in 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages, great 
stress is Itud upon the due celebration of the 
Eucharist, Apostolic succession will appear mainly 
as a sacerdotal theory. Where, on the other han<L 
as in the age of the Gnostics, resistance to doctrinal 
error is the foremost consideration, the ministry 
will appear rather as the ^ Divinely appointed 
guardian of the Apo^lio witness to evangelical 
tmth. The two qnestions that are fundamentally 
important are: (a) Is the Church of Christ as the 
object of salvation prior to the individual Christian ? 
( 6 ) Docs the Church as established by Christ present 
any of the features of a historical institution ? It 


is only as these questions are answered that we can 

proceed to discover from history how the organic 
fUe of the society has been in fact developed. 

Apostolic snowMlnn bsh^ soewpCod ss s prinaipls ot Um 
(% u^*s Ufs. ws do not commit ounsIvsB to say oos Ibsory 
o( Um rsMoos which isd. In ths svotntkm ol Um ChnsUna socUb, 
to Um ssublishmsiit ot ths nrious osdsfs of mlnisttfs U ths 
CkTtnoC Ae 6 bs, ss is trsqosnUy sonposwl, Um origtiMi dsmxws, 
tiMn ws know Uut, whstsvsr tanouoBS may trom Urns to Urns 
have bssa stMTsAod oa ths oOca in Um eoans of histon, Um 
osglact of ths UcUsnistie widows was ths o ocs il iwi of thdr Ant 
slactioa aad oidinatioo. Wbsthsr a sfanllar assd for ths doa 
sdmiaiatiatloa of ths oomai o n piuM (Hstch, BL or ths 
rsquifsnMat ot a torsign oerrMoodsat U> rspisssat sseb 
oonmnalty ia its tvUUons with UM rsst ( K a iam y, CkureA in 
CAs Bomrm Kmpir*. xv. S, xviLX or ths dsmaad tor a vicar 
to guud Um svaagtlioal dspokt from tbs attacks 
olbarssy, bs ths osass of ths ss teblkhm sat of bisboiM; or 
wbsthar, ss is ators probabls. a oomplsstv ot cauau, soaM 
awrs indnsatial ia oes rwioe than la aaothsr, prodoosd ths 
tudvsnal sp i soo e aU, tha Chnrch atm rsmsias a dlflsrsatlalod 
oxtd sbuctaral body, sot a pronlscaous gatharlag ot psrwma 
prnfnsainr ChrisUaa diadptawip aad organixiag thanMalvM lor 
tbs promoUoa of commoa soda. On ths othtr baad, unl ess it 
bs baid that ths Apostles sxtrdssd an ahs e f a t s Mithority la tha 
prlmlUvs Camrch, aad that Um elstyy, oc aay oos ordsr aaxmgst 
tbam, sooossdcd to aD tha toacUtos ot taa A p oal o fs t s—a nd 
osithsr rltw agrsss wiUi Um tacts of ths ST—it Is irMn l ts at 
that a ralnlsbv rsgnlarly ords r sd from AnostoBo tbaas laay 
adapt itself to damomtio inatitntiaos as raaday as, tor cxan|ils. 
that of Coogrega tton a lls Ba, which, as Dr. Dale has shown, n la 
ths^ no mors dsMadsat on the popular will than aay othar 
(niiton of Bnaiuh Ooagrmatiamalirm). The qaaatioa at 1a«M, 
therein, rsauy molvas itself into this—wtothsr Christ ie 
manly ths eourcs ot s spirit which hss found tor itaslf a body, 
or wbsthsr Um body also has Christ for its dirset author. 

A. Ijf THE Gospels.—T he Gcepel of Myk 
n^atera the atAgea by which tne Chriatian 
community, with ita emmuiteriatio mesaage of 
forgiveneM and endowment of the Holy Spirit, 
waa establiahed through the public work of Jeaua 
Cbriat (F. C. Burkitt, St. Marine Account of the 
BiHh of the Church, pp. 3-5, cf. hia Goepel History 
and U$ Tranemission, ch. 3). It ia Important to 
observe, aa revealed in thb Gospel, the princtoles 
which appear aa impresaed upon it from the first. 
The headline of Mark’a narrative ia, * The beginning 
of the goepei of Jesus Christ, the Son of God' (1‘). 
That the gospel ia virtually identical with the 
Kin^om, of which it ia the proclamation, ia 
apparent from vv.***** in which Jeans ia deacribed 
aa taking up the work of the Baptist and an¬ 
nouncing aa Hia memage the approach of the 
Ktn^om (cf. Mt 4*, Lk 4**'**). Tne identification 
of the forerunner with the voice, which, according 
to the evangelical prophet (Is 40*), waa to beralu 
the return of God’s peo^e to the sacred city (Mk 1*), 
and the recognition of Jeans in Hia liaptbm as 
uniting the attributes of the expected Messiah 
with tnoee of the Servant who is to be Jahweh's 
agent in the process of restoration (1“; cf. Pa 2*, 
la 42'), mark out the ‘coming of Jeaua* from 
Naxareth to Jordan and the descent of the Spirit 
(tv.*- **) as the first stage in the developmen^of the 
Kingdom. 

The second stage is its proclamation by Jeaua 
Himaelf on Hia retom from the wilderness to 
Galilee (w.*^ “). This ia immediately followed by 
the call of Simon, Andrew, James, and John 
(w.'**'*), whose designation to a future Apoetolato 
seems to be indicatm in the words, ‘ I will make 
you to become fiahera of men' (v.'^). To these is 
sobsequently added Levi or Matthew (2**). The 
methed of the earlier ministry, as a scheme of 
•election from the multitude of tboee prepared 
to follow Him, ia clearly seen in the avoidance of 
popularity and the frequent retirement by which 
It is marked (1»* • S’). 

Then follows the first fj^eat crisis out of which 
the incipient community issues with the impress 
of a dehnite form, never to be lost througn all 
raheequent developments. Christ retires with His 
adherents to the sea of Galilee (3’). He ascends 
‘the mountain* (v.'*). He calls ‘whom he h^« 
•elf would' (v.**), tima constituting the outer ring 
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of HU 'disciples,’ who become a society resting 
upon the Lora’s choice, no longer a promiscaotia 
finlowing Hnit^ onl^ by the uncertain bond of a 
common, though ranabfe, devotion to one Master. 
Within thU ctrele Jesus constitutes twelve (v.**); 
Luke adds 'whom also he named apostles' (6**). 
But the importance of this appointment U clearly 
seen by what in a narrative so concise as that of 
Msu’k cannot be without siCTifioance. He includes 
the list (3“*“) repeated ny each of the other 
Synoptiata (Mt 10^, Lk 6*^**), and also in Acts 
(i“). The words ' He made twelve’ (^roli^c 
are noticeable. Christ created an office, ^e 
purpose of which aas to extend His own mission 
Dy proclaiming the Kingdom and exercising 
authority in easting out the rival kingdom ot 
Beeliebub (Mk 3^” (P*“). To thU end those who 
now in a narrower sense become 'the disciples’ 
are first to be ' with him ’ (3'\ cf. Lk 22*), so that 
from t^ point the narrative acquires a different 
character, wing a record, on the one hand, of 
growing opposition on the part of the Jews to a 
movement now definitely embodied in an organized 
society, and, on the other, of the training of the 
Twelve for thrones in the Kin^om which Christ 
has appointol to them (Lk 2^*). The call to 
the Twelve is renewed, and further defined, by the 
preliminary mission on which they are sent through* 
out the vtllages of Galileeu Their commission 
corre s ponds to the stage which Christ’s work has 
already reached. They preach rewntance, oast 
out demons, and heal the sick. The exact words 
of the Evangelist (Mk 0^) are worthy of attention : 

' He began to send them forth' (dv’orrAXru). Just 
as the whole narrative U the beginning of that 
(Gospel the history of which is still in process 
of development, so hero we have tAe of 

tkt Apotiolatc, ultimately to become universal in 
its scope. 

Two further preparatory stages are, however, 
necessary, before the Church can be built upon the 
Apostles (Mt 16“; cf. Eph 2*. Rev 2l“>—the oon- 
feesion of Jesus' Messiahship, and the disclosure of 
suffering and death as the channel tbrongh which 
the gospel of the Kin^om was to become the 
witness to a crucified and risen Saviour. 

llie critical conversation at Csesarea Philippi U 
narrated with greater detail by Ml (16“**; cf. 
Mk S”"*, Lk ft®"*). Ml connects with the Apos¬ 
tolic confession the grant of the keys, and reveals 
the occasicm as a further stage in the building of 
the Church, against which the gates of Hsdes are 
not to prevaiL The authority to bind and loose 
here committed to SL Peter was, according to 
Cyprian (cfs Unitate^ 4), extended to the Twelve 
on the occasion recordwl in Mt IS**"*. It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that the Ecctesia in 
xj* does not primarily refer to the loe^ Jewish 
synagogne (see Hott, Christian EceUsia, p. 9). 
especially in view of the words 'Gentile and 
publican'^; and it is quite in accord with ML’s 
manner to string toother ntteranoes not originally 
related. When, therefore, tKsXifola came to lie 
interpreted of the Christian society, it would be 
quite natural to add, not only the promise of 
w.*^ *. but the charter of authority given in v.“, 
which 18 at least evidence that it was not regarded 
as applying to St. Peter only. And it is probable 
that the authority In qnestion was extendra to the 
Twelve, and that v.“, even if not originally spoken 
in tl^t connexion, accurately expresses the fact. 
The Fourth Gospel, in recording one of the ap¬ 
pearances of the risen Lord, represents Hun as 
imparting the Holy Spirit by breathing on the dis¬ 
ciples, and renewing the authority, not now in the 
old Heh^c form, bat in language connecting the 
Apoetolie ministry with the atonic work: * Whose¬ 
soever sins ye forgive,’ etc. (Jn 20“^). The 


suggestion that Jesus here addressed not the 
Eleven, but a promiscuous gathering of disciples 
(see Westcott, Gotpti aec. to St. John 21/“ a.) 
seems to be negatived by the whole course of the 
Johannine narrative. It u true that John notes tl>e 
absence of Thomas (v.**). But be is specially men¬ 
tioned as 'one of the Twelve,’ and It is difficult 
to suppoee that an Evangelut who gives at great 
length the last disconrses addressed to the Eleven 
only does not intend to convey the same impr^don 
to the end. Nor can the renewed commisrion to 
SL Peter recorded in 21**'” be regarded, in the 
light of the Denial, otherwise thim as a specific 
restoration to a position that might else have 
seemed to be forfeited. 

We find, then, in the (^pels a Christian society 
already in existence, within which the Apples 
are an inner circle of more immediate disciples, 
recapitulating and intensifying the characteristics 
of the general body. This becomes apparent from 
the moment of the choice recorded in jlk 3“, and 
ifl emphasized in the conversation at Oisarea 
Philippi. Hort favours the view that the words 
'whom also he named apostles’ (RVm, cf. Lk 6“) 
belong to the genuine text (CArw^iai* EceUsia, 
p, 22). Bat it is clear that daring the Lord's 
own ministry discipleship is the prominent feature. 
They are called ' the Twelve' (Mk I4*), ' the 
twelve disciples* (Mt 2lP0, and simply 'the 
disciples' (Mt 26*). But the name 'apostles' is 
also given to them, and the second reason for 
their selection as recorded by Mark, vix. ' that he 
might send them forth ’ (dtrsarAXy, 3“), points _to 
the ultimate purpose of their closer companionship. 
There is nothing to indicate a more permanrat 
commission than that of ch. d, in relation to which 
alone the term irdsroXot is subsequently used (6*, 
but see above). Lake, however, clearly employs the 
word in the light of its subsequent use in Acts 
(Lk 6“ 17* 22’*^“). Matthew nses it only in con¬ 
nexion with the GalUiean misaioD (10*), but it is in 
giving the list of names—a fact in itself rignificant 
of the wider purpose lying behind the immediate 
commission. 

When we reach the last Passover, the importance 
of the narrative attains its heighL From the con¬ 
fession at Cassarea, the training of the Twelve takes 
a course clearly differentiating it from that of all 
others. The acknowledgment of Messiahship is 
not to be the complete witness of the disciples. It 
prepares the way for a fuller disclosure. From 
that time ' As be^n to teach them ’ (Mk 8" j5fC«ro, 
cf. I* 6^1 concerning his suffering. The Trans¬ 
figuration anticiMtM a more spintual glory than 
that of the Jewi^ Messiah, to be attaint through 
the t^cSot about to be fulfilled at Jerusalem (Lk 9*^. 
The experience of the Last Journey had ita appro¬ 
priate sequel in that of the Upper Room. Mark 
says that 'when it was e%’oning, he cometh with 
the twelve’ (14‘’); ML, that * he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples’ (28*); Lk. significMtJy 
styles them * apostles' (22“); while SL John intra- 
duces his more intimate narrative by calling this 
select company * his own,’ whom Jesus * loved unto 
the end’ (13*). Bearing in mind the general po^ 
poee of Mk. (see above), we shall naturally ragard 
his account of the Supper from the point of view 
of the establishment of the Christie commMity. 
It must be remembered that the fcuchanst was 
everywhere celebrated in the 
tions as the characteristic act of Church feuowMip. 
Regarding the events of the Upper R<»m, Mark con¬ 
fines himself, with the single exception of the i^i- 
cation of Judas as traitor, to the ^ortest powWe 
account of the institution of this nto, as the ^ by 
which the Christian community Is fondly incor¬ 
porated (14***). The represenUtive character of 
^ Twelve is indicated by the dependence in which 
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the Church u thns meiie to lUuid npon them. 
The Eacharut became thein in virtue of the con¬ 
ditions under which it wu first celebrated; and 
only through them, and as th^ transmitted it, does 
it pass to the oonununity- This is in accordance 
with the relations brought ont by John. Those 
who are hereafter to believe are to do so ' through 
their word’ (17»). The High - FriesUy Prayer 
reaches out through the disciples, who are to bear 
the primary witness, to those who are mediately 
cliosen by Christ out of the world. 

The poet-Boiarrection narratives do bat confirm 
the imprewioD of the special sepsuratron of the 
Twelve which culminates in the seclusion of the 
Upper Room. The narrative of Mark is cut short; 
but the command given to the women, themselves 
Jesos* disciples, to ’tell bis disciples and Peter' 
(167) of the empty tomb, shows the ^even as a 
distinct body. Mt. ^ves the commission to make 
ana to bartue as entrusted to the * eleven 
diiMziples ’ Lk. shows other disciples gathered 

at Jerosalem when the risen Christ appeared to 
them (^”). But the Eleven are distinguished 
from them (i6.), the rest being eaproMiy spoken 
of as they * that were with them.’ Even if, there¬ 
fore, the a{^)earanoo recorded in Jn 20“*“ refer to 
tlie same oocssiaa, the words * Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit',’ et«., must also certainly have a special 
bcariim on the Apostolic ofiice. 

B. I.V TUB Acts.—W ith the Acta we reach a 
further and a final stage in the foundation of the 
Christian society. The gospel of the Kingdom now 
lieoomes the organized tntn€S$ to the Raurrxetion. 
The ministry oi reconcUiation finds its full ex[«es- 
sion in the proclamation of formveneas through 
the Cross. This we find spedatly committed to 
the Apostolate (l*- •- **•» 10°)—a term which gains 
a correspondi^ly determinate meaning. The list 
of the Eleven is again given in connexion with this 
developed function (i^), and the choice of ilatthias 
is based npon tbe necessity of oornuletii^ the num¬ 
ber of the official witnesses (vv.*^"). The pheno¬ 
mena of the early chapters are precisely what a 
study of the Gospels would sngg^ The Church 
enters upon its career as an organized body, the 
Apostles being diirerentiated from tbe brethren. 
From tbe first tbe brotherhood continues in ’the 
apostles' teaching,’ and in ’the fellowsliip' tlius 
nttablished (2**). That this relation did not involve 
submissioo to an Apostolic despotism appears in 
the choice of Matthias and of tM Seven. In tbe 
former case, two were ’ put forward’ (1”), apparently 
by tbe whole assembly, the final decision being 
reserved for tbe unseen though present Master 
(v.**). In tbe latter, the iMrethren were expressly 
chai^l by the Apostles to ' look ont’ from among 
themselves seven men (6*), who, after prayer, were 
set apart with the laying-on of Apotdolio hamis 
(v.*). All the elements of ordination are here. At 
the outset of ministerial appointment it would seem 
as though the Apostles disdaimed any lordship over 
God’s heritage. They do not even exercise a veto. 
The responsibility of supplying the need of minis¬ 
trations, as tbe circumstances of the Christian com¬ 
munity disclose themselves, belongs to the society 
itaelf. Tbe Apostolic imposition of hands is, like 
the sacraments, a form of cove n anted prayer (Cal vin, 
Inttit. iv. 19, S 31: * I admit it to be a sacrament 
in true and legitimate ordination’). Those set 
apart represent, not tbe Apostles, bat Christ. The 
Seven have been tradition^y regarded as the first 
deaoons. If this be so. it is <M)vioaz that what sub- 
seqnently became the toird order of the ministry was 
not cxpucitly appointed by CbrisL The general 
impression conveyed Acts La that of a socie^ ex¬ 
tending and organizing itself as opportunity oifered 
or circunutanoes soggested. Bat the laying-on of 
hands in this instance represents a principle oon- 


I spicuons throughout the book, vix. the^ requirement 

of mission from Clirist Himself, of whidi Apostolte 
recognition was the pledge. But there U no eri- 
denoe even that * the ministry of the word, which, 
in directing the appointment of the Seven, tbe 
Apostles expressly reserved (v.*), demanded abso- 
Inte sabmisiuon. ao doubt, the aotoal gospel itsdf 
was inviolate and nnchangeable. But not even an 
Apostle, according to St. Paul, was to be believed 
if be deviated from that s ta n da r d (Gal 1*). As 
primary witnesses to the Rcsorrection the AposUiw 
have no snoceesors. The gospel is an Apostolic 
report of inoommunicable experience, once for all 
d^vered to the whole body of the saints (J ude *). 
Tbe formation of tbe NT canon was based upon 
the test of Apostolicity, and consequently tbe 
appeal to Scripture has become the penuanent 
form in which, as regards matters of faith, the 
Chorch of every age sita at tbe Apostles' feeL 
Bat, even apart from the gospel, the Acts suggests 
that a recognition of Apostolic authority was not 
inconsistent with the freedom of prophecy (19* 
21 ** and with the participation of toe oommonity 
as a whole in spiritual deemons (15**). Wh^ is 
constant U the inaintenanoe of a Christian society, 
rendered ooberent by de|>endence on a stewardship 
of the word mediated toroogh the Apostles from 
Christ Himself (Lk 12**-"). Philip, for example, 
though be evangelizes Samaria, cannot complete 
his work without the intervention of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem (Ac 8'*). As local Churches are 
founded, presbyters are 'appointed' for them (14**; 
Xrqwror^rrcf. being used of Paul and Barnabas, 
cannot here bear the meaning of * elect,’ which it 
has already loat in Hellenistic Greek [see Hatch, 
arU ‘Ordination’ in DC A} ; it equals xarssTVasm 
fcf. Tit I*, Clem. Rom. xUy. 2, Didarhe 15]; but it 
is equally far from connoting a particular mode of 
appointment). 

with two enMfitioM, ths svl sls or s of sn sztaodMl Apostols U 
btvood Um drels of ths Tvslrs is sesra^ sppsrmt. mphsts 
sn BwntkMtsd Brs times (Ac 18> !£» 18* il*- ths >» 

OSS csssO^sMsstfaizUM prsssaos of Um epidt la UMbspCiBwl 
sftsr Uw ImposiUaa of hsada. Um MegsiSioa Is mch osas Is 
thst ths pet^tbsts hsrs as ret oo straotunl rtlsUoa to ths 
SMlesfo, bat sn penoes of althsr sts. dinctlj- rndowsd with s 
gift of Um SpirH'a mtad. sad that hwliratiny co un as 

of soUoo, ss wlMO Bsnisfaoa ssd Sso] sn to bs aaot teeth Inths 
Onucb St AsUoch. TncfMn sn oovplsd arith peophsas in 
Ao 191, M thotigh npeaaaatisg s afaBit sr gift, sod B s ni s h ss is 
plsoed u this oomHiMd ctsas. Whsn in Ao ri* Philip is oaOsd 
'ttia arasgrllaT.* It sasms Hkalr that thia fimcUoa wsa not ess. 
femd apoe hist m oim of tha Bonn, bat dlaohsrgad. liks ths 
ofBos of prophsi. la vlrtiis of s Bpsdsl gift or It is, 

howsvsr, tost maa exarcking whst baa bm esUed s 
chsriaowUc mialatf]r la nUtioa to ths wbols e s ebe f s hold s 
ncognlsed pisos la tfaa ApaatottcGharcfc(l Oo US s, Kph t** 4 U, 
cf.Boldi). ButthassdoaotooiMUlatssajrinfrtiMenMatof the 
ApoaioUc sothoflty. UlMthcr Bsrnsbsa was sa Apoatis ia tbs 
foil ssaos of Um w^ is doobtfol, bs c s a se the nsms is sppUsd 
to him oolj la niatioa to Ms miaUnnarv Isboun (Ac 
Thst bj faapoaiUoa of hsnds la ths Chorea at Aatiooi hs was 
aatruatsd with a mlasioo nUhsr thsa oedsiosd to so olBoa is 
Um profashls loisrpretsttoo of Ac UP-u (■•« Boet, ChriMimn 
Xcelima, pp. 69, 04), thoogta bs was sppsnatljr sasoidstsd «1th 
Paul la IBS sppoiatiBsat of pecsbytm (lt8i> Bot ths ssbm 
osoaot bs mid of Jamas 'ths lorak broihsr* sad ^ Psal 
hiflBsaif, Tbs tonacr, who is nnksd smoog the piUsr Apoatias 
ia Osl ^ (cL I Oo sad who sxteada the ri^t hand of lei- 
lowUtiu to St nml, is shaost osrtalaly aot oos of ths Taralea 
(an Ughtfoot, OoUUimtu. 1>* a.; also dfaaertsUoa oa *Tbs 
Brathna of the Lord T Yet ha Is sridentljr ths chlaf sathoritj 
la Jcraaslao) (Ac ISi*. Osl tU). Tbs ptsa of Acta, wbkh, sftsr 
daacribiag Um bagiaaiaga of the Chora la Palaatina oadsr ths 
TosIts, paama into s bsrsUts of iu artsnMoa la ths Eoapln 
oadar Um orsachiag of 8t Psal, witosasa to the psnasasat 
rh s r s ct ac of his ooiriwlsaioa as sa AposUs. This is re p ea ted ly 
clstoMd by St Psal himself as dspeadiag oa Um direct ofaotes 
of Christ ^ l>,10o 119ttU»» ate.). Hs lays hsada oa Um 
bsptfcaad, as did PaCar sad Joha (Ao Iba pnahylsemte M 
Chiirohoo of Ms fonnrtsiioQ dapsoda on bis sppoiatmsat 0***« 
etton-W), 

The picture, therefore, with which Acts leaves 
us ia that of a federation of Christian communities 
onder the immediate guidance of presbyters, who 
themselves owe their appointment to Apostles-^ 
body of flirect witnesses of the Resorrectioc, dii- 
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ehargwg s •ort of generml epiacopAto and inclndinK 
the Twelre, whoee precise relation to the wider 
Apoetolate is not clearly defined. Within these 
eottununities are exereiara certain ipiritoal gifts, 
among the poaseesors of which the prophets seem 
to approach moat nearly to a regular orner, bat are 
neverthelefe not, like presbj^i^ Apostolic dele¬ 
gates. Tliere is nothing to indicate any method 
^ which the organic structnre was to be main¬ 
tained after the decease of the Apostles. The 
scope of the book carries ns no farther than what 
we now see to have been but a preliminary stage 
in the accomplishment of Christ’s parpoM and 
command—that the Apostles shonld oe Mis wit- 
nesses to the nttermost parts of the earth. When 
the writer had brought St. Paul to ftome, the 
task, as his oontemporaries woald view it, was in 
a sense fulfilled. A delay of centuries in the return 
of Christ T^bly to reign in the midst of Mis people 
was not oootemplated. That b the true answer 
to the suggestion that the method of continuing a 
Christian mlnbtry was among the thimp pertain¬ 
ing to the Kingdom, of which the risen Cnrirt spoke 
to the disciples during the Forty Maya Thb oonld 
not well have been without a revelation as to the 
postponement of * the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel,’ which it U clear the primitive community 
did not posaeua. The continuance of the Apostohc 
office itself beyond the lifetime of the original wit- 
newes was, in the natore of the case, impt^ble. 
'The terms of their appi^tment involved personal 
testimony to the facts of our lord's life. The 
qnestion, therefore, of minbterial succession could 
nut arise until it be»nie probable that the Apostles 
were not to tarry until C^rbt came. 

C. /Jf THE Epistles.—T he Epistles eonfinn, 
and in some points render more explicit, the testi¬ 
mony of the Acta Mere we are mainly concerned 
with the Pauline group, where the corporate aspect 
of Christianity u always prominent. But the 
Epbtle to the Hebrews enjoins obedience to ' them 
that have the rule,* dearly implying accountability, 
not to the congregation, but to that * great shepherd 
of the sheeps to whom reference b immediatelr 
made (He 13^-And as the general t«>d- 
ency of the Epbtle b to isolate the eternal priest¬ 
hood of Chrbt in contrast with the transito^ and 
therefore snccessive priesthood of the OT, it b well 
to remember not only that the body of Christian 
believers b here r e pres e nted as a flock with mai^ 
under - shepherds, but that the same idea b defi¬ 
nitely presented under tlie figure of the house, in 
a passage dbtinctly anticipating a later and more 
de%’eloped view of the minbtry (S*"*). St, JamM 
apparently witnesses to a part of the Apostolic 
commission, vix. the healing of the sick, as vested 
in the presbyterate (5’M: and St, Peter derclojw 
the conception of the Chrbtian congregation as a 
flock entrusted to the presbvters under the Chief 
Shepherd (I P 5>-»; cf. Mt Lk I2“, Jn 21“-» 
Jude**, Ps 8 (F etc.). And it b noticeable that, 
calling himself a ‘eo-presbyter* (S’), be regards the 
presb^erate as inherent in hb own office, and yet 
again in that of Chrbt Himself as the ‘Shepherd 
and Bbhop ’ of souls (2*). The Apocalypse, Wng 
mystical, has little to the purpose neyond the dev 
fact that the twelve Apostles of the Lamb are indi¬ 
cated as the foundation-stones of the heavenly city 
(21”). The angeb of the Seven Cbnrcbes are almost 
oertainlv their mystical representatives, not their 
earthly presidents (see Swete, Apoeo/ypjs, p. 21 f.). 
But the conception of an oiderw life and organic 
unity, inseparable from the idea of a city, b nere, 
as e(Mwhere in the NT, prominent. 

St. Paul in hb earliest Epbtles recognizes the two 
lines of authority, which subseqnent ves have never 
succeeded altogether in adjusting, andwhbb respec- 
tirely represent the historical and the evangelical 


elements in the Church. On the one hand, there 
most be DO quenching of the Spirit through con¬ 
tempt of the rree ministry of prophecy (1 Th S’*- •); 
on tne other, Chrbtians are to know and esteem 
those that are over them in the Lord (w.**-*^). 
The importance of the btter becomes oiever in 
2 Theasalonians, wliich shows the forces of dbinte- 
gration in the community,already operating through 
the disorders consequent npon the expectation of an 
imroedbte Parousia (9*'’*). That tne function of 
government and disdpline b in its origin an * apus- 
tolio ’ gift, exercised by those entrusted with it in 
virtne of a Divine oommUsion, b witnessed by St. 
Paul’s treatment of the Corinthian oflender (1 Co 
8 M) and hb vindication of hb office (1 Co 15’*, 2 Co 
4 ’ etc.. Bo 11’* 15”). The Pastoral Epbtles show 
Timothy and Titus, in Eoheaus and Crete, entrusted 
with a larger measure ot government than the pn^ 
byters, as delegates of an absent Apostle (1 Ti 1* 
46 . u 51 . n Tit 1 » 3*- •*, 2 Ti 2* 4‘), who, in the case 
of Timothy at any rate, impears to contemplate a 
continoance of authority o^oud hb own lifetime 
(2 Ti 4 *). Both have that supreme authority which 
arises out of the commission to ordain others to the 
presbyterate. In them we see provbioa made for 
the reproduction of the local prorate. In them 
the principle of Apostolie delegation b transmnted 
into a principle of raocessioo. There b nothing 
to show that the same method was adc^>ted ^ the 
case of other Chorcbes, or that, in making thb pro¬ 
vision, the writer was doing more than developing, 
in relation to the immedbte needs of the Charcbes 
concerned, an authority capable of many applira- 
tiona. But none insuts more strongly than St. Paul 
on the slruciui^ character of the Body of Chrbt 
(Ro 12*- *, 1 Co 12’*'”, Eph 4*- *•), on the definite re- 
btion of minbtry to this structure (Eph 4”* **), on 
the primary oLufacter of the Apostolate (1 {^12”, 
Eph 4 ”), or on the due suliordination of roiritual 
guts to the development of a society (I Co 12 *'* 
14’* etc.), a buildi^ of which Chrbt is the corner¬ 
stone (Eph 2*’). The foundation b twofold (»&.), 
the Arties and prophets—the latter representing 
in principle the ministry of the word, the former, 
in so far as the office b disciplinary, that of saera- 
menta Both would seem to have been nnited in 
the ordination of Timothy (1 Ti 4“), as though the 
hbtorio, external call ana the free activity of the 
Spirit were both apparent in the determinations of 
the primitive community. It wss the separation, 
whicn inevitably arose in days of decaying fervour, 
between the outward links of Mutiuoity in the 
hbtoric body and the manifestation of the Spirit, 
that raised the question of the seat of Apostolic 
authority in the Chrbtian society. 


SoU M pritaUkood te tA« ST.—Om oUmt point rwnslns to 
bo illoiiwwi b«fon lasrlnf Um XT. Wo bavo slreodr moo that 
tb« probkm of Um minMiy Is a^)ablo ot oonaldsmUon, and 
ooiht to bo ooaafafeiod. apart troni any wostdoUl Uiaory. In 
the hlofstic sMWs of a coaU which, by Interpoaiac botwMO 
worUilppen and Ood. dmloa, while It appears to juarantoe, the 
priestly ^wracter Ot the pso^ for whom It sets, saost do m n s m 
ban Um lotolca to Uw StT On ths othor bs^ the thst^ 
ihat otery ladavldoal Is In his own riobt a priori js si|oa^ 
Inconsistent with the Christian Uea. 

that Is a rojal priesthood (1 P S*. Krr I* S®), tarm* bmdnom 
of aooem totbs mromot graco in Chriri (Hs lOjs. ^^ * *’*^ _ j* 
in tfao people of God. tho holy nsUon (I P ^ I 

weallb^tisplrilual Israel (Eph Zi«>,^Uiat ei»s|^ U 
after the SeelLdiffrring from It only U thorn 
priorillnenrrf the laUer was hnpwtect. 

Lteoaoiri diffsroatiaUao, whtcb i s —— 
body. And Uio ^Istlo to tbs Hsbr^ 
the xrtat ShephorSof Um sheep to His pri—.‘^’**1** 
tbs dead, with .UM. Wxl of 

eoe^t'(II. 15*^ att«:f^«to^ 

s - , It from lb# ifd cenU onwArda 

SSSSS S^-Sliai SarSof (sm UghUoofs dlsoortnUon 
^Tbo^rSatonTSdstry • to Pkilipputni, pp. t^W). 
tbs consequent l e T efsi o n to JswWi, U oot pefso. Hi Tho 
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mlolatnrol raooocQUtka' (SOo CU) wvcr in Uw XT lonw it* 
•tliicnl chnnctor. Then ■ aothtB( to aomat that tba por- 
loraMDoa ct wajr partioolnr rita ia in prind^ f aat ri ct e d to an 
order, or that a ce rtB w ni al laveatltara moat praoada the anr> 
ciaa of trocUona pradaeijr dadnart awl U t d t ^ On tha olbar 
hand. It la aomaudas ^^>*0 * nterety moral aatbority, 
depewkst (or ita aaactkm opoo raaolta, with which tha miaiatry 
ol tha XTIa aran to bo doth^ It ia a ptiadplo ol ornnlc lUa. 

2 . The principle as presenred in the tacts of 
Chnrch history.— Phasing from the NT to eocleei- 
satichl history, we bare to ask, not what were the 
opiniona of ancient authors on the subject of the 
ministry, bat how as a matter of fact the prin* 
cipJes embodied in the Goroels, oontinned in the 
Acta, and attested br the Epistles, were retained 
in the succeeding life of the Chnieh. How was 
what is seen to oe a stmctuzal unity presenred 
from degenerating into a concourse of unrelated 
units? The Apostolie teaching b preserved in 
the canon of Senpture, in the formation of which 
Apoatolicitj was toe invariable test. Where b the 
correspondm^ mark of Apostolicity in the structure 
of the Chrbtuui sodety T 

A. fySUT/SGS OF THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AOB.’— 


(1) The EvittU qf Clement (e. 97 A.O.), in which, l 
in the DieUtche, there b no trace of diocesan epbeo* 
pacy (the word trleeorot being still, as in the NT, 
apparently nmonymona with wptefii/rtpm), definitely 
asserts the Apostolie charact^ of the minbtry as 
succeeding to a pastoral authority. 

Tbs pssmfs Is xllr. l-S: *Awl our Apostles kaww Uirousb 
our Lord Jesus ClirM that tbers would be strife orer the oeme 
of Um Msbopb oOoe. For thle caoee, therefore, bariaw rsoeivwJ 
oosnpiete (ortkw>w1edc*, they eppointed the efnteeelJ persone, 
eiHlefterwafdsfAs|rpr«ei'drds«oat>iMMmos,Uiet If theee ehould 
fisU se ls ep, eCAsr epproeed ews etoiUd swoessd to their mialetrS' 
tkin.* rfbe tiaaasUoa and raadlnKS are thoas ol lishtfoot In 
The Apeetaiie /alAsrs). A rasiaal, wrbioh Oore adopts and 
wbkh makee the pesseye more dieUnctlr *ep le coiial' ia corn* 
pl e idon, eriQ be bamd In that author^ CAwrcA and lAs Minietrf 
tch. et 4). In either cnee, the erriter esema to have beUcred 
that the mlnlatfy wee propeoated on a ptaa directly sanctiooed 
he GbrM. Hie words riww that in the Weet, erhere tha method 
of ‘ooatiiiuanoa' Is hes dlattnotly traocahls than in the com* 
mnaitias of Asia Minor, tbs prindpto ol Apostdlc order wae 
unq o eetl on ed. The taetsol tha Churat's Ufa ere euted in terms 
ol ■o co se don Tbs Apostiss ’appointed their flretfruita to be 
biihopa and danoona* (xUL 41 'Ohriet ia frotn God, ewl the 
ApoaUeearefroai ChrM'I^^ What is thus bended on ia a 
mblsuy ol the cospcl and a prieathood ol offerliw (xxxtI 1. 
xL S-A, xUL 1-41 Tbe latter phrese, ae alao the oonpariaon 
between the rsafaunoa ol the Oorinthiane to their presbytete 
and the rebellloa ol Korah acalnet the Lerltlaai priestafxJUi., 
xUt. 4X Isode itmlf in e hterarehioal atmosphere to a aaoerdotal 
loterprirtation, but for deawnt hiaeelt the point of theanalw 
k limited to the due obaervance of order in worship. The 
'aoeptre of God . . . oeme not in the pomp of errowanoe or of 
prkie'(xTL). Clemontseeethelawof aarrioeintheadluBtinenti 
ol an organic nnlreree (xx.V and Christ etnbodim tha win and 
mind of the Creator fxnvLi As In St. Paul, nature ie the true 
analoryof theChriaUaaaoct^. It la aetiT^ aU Its parm. kio 
ae wcU as praabytsrial (xuriL etc.). The oonaant of the whole 
Church k as much an s-rprtseinti of the Spirit ae Apostolic ap¬ 
pointment (xBe. fl KoC paadre ohedieitcw, hot oheerraaoe at 
the Umita which hk ’otdliieooea* impoae upon him, k the doty 
at every member (sL $-61 The relattone of the eaveral make 
are mom rather than tecnnkaL 

The Eputle does not suggest s r^d system by 
which the perfonusnee of sacred ntee b the ex¬ 
clusive function of a mediatorial class But it b 
conspicuously plain that for Clement the Christian 
society b prior to the individual, and that the oon- 
tinnity of its vital relation to Chrbt depends on 
the mrsutence of facu of Chnrch life not dependent 
on tne choice of the several members. 


(2) The testimony of Jffnatiue b not altogether 
easy to appreebte, ucanse words and phrases are 
apt to he understood in the light of later develop¬ 
ments. Unlike Clement, he nowhere explicit^ 
states the principle of snccession, but witnin the 
sphere of ius exigence a minbtry of three orders 
b the type of Church govemnieot, and b appar¬ 
ently regarded as universaL The argument from 
silence, cased upon the absence of references to 
minbterial orders in the epbUe to the Romane 
similar to tboee which abound elsewhere, b of 
doubtfnl force in view of the statement in Trail. 3, 
that * apart from these there b not even the name 


of a church.’ Though there b little reason to doubt 
that monepboopacy was established in the Cbnrcbea 
of Aida by St. John, as Tertnllian and others assert, 
and though the froqnent association in Ignatius 
between obedience to the constituted minbtry and 
ohservanoe of the Divine commands (J/oya. 4, 
PkUad. 1, Smyr. 8| saggests the inference that 
he regards thb action m the Apostle as resting 
upon the explicit injunction of our Lord with re¬ 
spect to the permanent organization of Hb body, 
we are not iuiOified in concluding, apart from dire^ 
evidence, tbat any sneh injunction was in fact given. 
Irenseus seems to say the same about the work of 
the four Evangelbts; but hb conviction of the znys- 
tical necessity of a fourfold Gospel {adv. Heer. 11) b 
paralld to the declaration of Igutius, that Chrbt b 
the mind of the Father, even as the * hbhops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth are in 
the mind of Jesus Christ* {Eph. 3),—a mystical in¬ 
ference from the facte of Chnrch life which hiM no 
certain value for history. Thb vein of mysticism 
in Ignatins must never he forgotten in entimst- 
ing the evidence of hb letters. Nor in hb most 
emphatic assertions of episcopal authority does 
Ignatius aup^ only to tne word of Apostles, or 
even of Chrbt Himself, hut to the moral and 
spiritual results of schbmatb action already ap¬ 
parent in the current experience of the Church. 


Tb* msln idaa ol IgaathM k aaity (Mrtc, Ivwatr Bfk. 4, 
Him. 7. U, PhiUd. 5). AH UUnga era iron God sod onto Uim 
14. PkSad. 9>. This k rosHsed primarily in tba raUtion 
o( tba tbtbar and tba Son (JbA. t. 6, Jtfs^ 7. ate.), tt k tJM 
porpoaa ol Chrkt to mita man to God throogb ItlnWif (H>*. 6. 
$, ate.! Tbk rwmlt IgnaUtia In hk own oaaa tank to m nol 
rat (uUT attalnwl Ba only bagins to ba a dkdpia (Bph. Q. 
Maftynfaaibaba M aTaatoba n a o iaM r ytbstthkaniooBMyDaeoo- 
ao wm a t ad. and that ba —y * attain auto God* (Ham. Tbk 

relation k thus no mara tarbnkwl aandation throuah axtaraal 
boada, hot involraa tba storsl alamanta at taith which k tha 
body, and k>*a which k tba bio^ at Ohrkt {TretL SX It k 
cb a A ad Iqr aptritaal axpatkoea. Tha Divtna matbod by wrbkb 
tba union with Chrkt k achieved k tba tooaraettioo, expitwaeit in 
the ioor taota ol tba Tirfin-birtb, Bajptkn. Pxskon, and Raaor- 
recGon ol Jasua (Angv. iV-iboaa llmltaiinna ol hard tect which 
alooa give reality ant aaanraaoe to Chrlatle work (Magn. U: 
w e exf lt rre JLkghSn aai 4w6 ‘t^vev X-X without wniob It 

k mare apneaiaaoa (Angr. S: vi laarirX W’itbout tbk acknow- 
kdamant Ibara k no ‘astnraaoa* (Jfopit. 19) ia Chrktkn Ilk. 
It u tbay who raluoa to raoaiva tbaaa oanilw (acta tbat are a 
Btara ’appanranoa* (TVoil. 10: mirrai ivm vk 6o«*tvX Hare k 
the aeoond appeal (o ex par kn oa. Tha taachlag whi^ St. Paoi 
com hale In tba Epktk to tba Oninaslana, which appaara in a yat 
more vintknt (ora in tba PaaCorak, and which provokad tba 
aaoomnromkliig boatUtty ol tba diacipk who aaw tba hlood and 
water Bow from Jasns* wda. bad aprwd ilka a moral paatilaBoa 
tbrougboot Ask ia tba form of Uooatkra. As In tba Hret age 
tba retention of tba pore goapet had been miarantaad by cos- 
t lnn a nc a ia *tba a p oat l as* domna and taliowihlp,’ ao now a 
talthinl adbarenoa to ApoatoUe oornmandmanta and eohinkknn 
to tba bkbop (KpA. 6, Trmtt. t, PkHad. 7, ^atirr. BX vdtb tba 
pveabTtara (opt. 4 and patim) and daaoooa (Magn. % ate.) 
aetabikbad ararywhaae ta tba ooenmnnltica as eoMtttstad ^ 
tba ApoaUaa tbamaeitrea. give Uw only pkdga at tbat onion witb 
Chrkt throogb Uw laoarnatloo by whicb tea twliarar attaina to 
God(e.t. TrmU. 7% 

We most observe: (a) That acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by loralty to a duly consti¬ 
tuted Christian societv follows, in the thought of 
Isnatina, the prindple of the Incarnation (e.g. 
Eph. 3X lb) Obedience to epimopal authority is 
represented as a moral obligation rather than as a 
technical condition of salvation. To follow one 


who m^es a schism {Philad. 3), or to live with- 
ont episcopal ministrations, is condemned. ' Do 
nothing wnthottt the bishop’ is an injunction ex¬ 
pressed in terms so general as to include more than 
the edebration of sacred rites, and thos indicates 
a^ spirit rather than a role, (c) Baptism and the 
Eucharist are dependent for their * validity ’ not 
upon the officid character of the niinistrante (a 
question not raised), but upon episcopal sanction 
iSymr. S: oie tene fTtaxArev e.r.X.), 

the spiritual importance of which is apparent in 
^0 case of the latter—a sacrament of nnity—, the 
ni^lect of the prindple resulting in dedine of 
faith and lore, (d) * Validity,’ as- assured spiritual 
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elfideDcy, admit* of degreaa. Diarcgard of the 
ministry is the beginning of that Bpintonl do- 
elension which i* pOTected in the denial of the 
Son. ‘ Invalid ’ doea not mean null and void. 
There is nothing to show that peiaons baptized 
* apart from the oisbop ’ would have been treated as 
unteptized. aa applied to aacramenU must 

be interpretea in view of toe wider use of the word 
and its cognates in these epistles {Moan. 4. 7. 13). 
The best translation will, perhaps, be ‘regular’ 
or ‘standard.’ («) While we must refrain from 
fixing upon Ignatins a conception of the Church 
wbicn reduces it to a nicely adjusted hierarchical 
machine, the principle of hu thought warrants us 
in claiming him as an undeniable witness for the 
continuance into the sub-Apostolio age of a society 
duly subordinated, in the facta of its exterior order 
no less than of its spiritual life, to that presby¬ 
tery which the Father’s incarnate Representative 
gathered around Himself in the persons of the 
ApoetJes. Promiscuous powers of association, the 
alternative to structural continuity, are foreign to 
his whole conception. In that sense Ignatius is an 
unimpeachable witness to Apostolical succession in 
the early 2 nd century. 

(3) Poljfcarp, whom hi# friend and pupil Iremcus 
declares to have been appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by Apostles {Jrtn. iU. 4), write# to the Philippian*, 
like Clement to the Corinthians, and Ignatius to 
Ephesians or Trallians, a letter addressed oflScially 
to the whole Church, not only in his own name, 
but in that of hi* presbyter*. The evidence is 
equivocal as to the existence of a bishop at 
Pnilippi; for, though mention is made only of pres¬ 
byters and deacons, the former are not called 
irirtoroi as in the Pauline Epistle to the same 
Church (Po/yc. 6 . 6 . 11). But it does show t^t 
ministerial authority is a particular determination 
of that which atta&es to the whole community 
acting constitutionally. It is the principle of 
obedience that Polycarp empha«r«H-‘ Be jre all 
subject one to another’ (10). God is the Father, 
Jesus Christ Hi* SSon the eternal High ihiest 
ipontifex) (12). His coming and those command¬ 
ments which are its issue, ».e. not moral precepts 
merely or chiefly, but the witness of the Croes, the 
Paaaion and Rerarrection, which form the subject 
of the gospel, involve obedience on the part of 
Christii^ to the voices of the prophets who fore¬ 
told, and the Apostle# who proclaimed the goercl 
( 6 ). The perversion of this truth, its aowmmoda- 
tion to human lusts, b^ a Dooetie teaching which 
denies bodUy resurrection and eternal judgment, is 
still the fact of experience that ooiuUtate# the 
chief danger to faith (7). Though milder in form. 
Polycarp's teaching evidently tallies with that of 
Ignatius, whose letters comprise ‘eve^ kind of 
edification which pertaineth unto our l^rd’ (13). 
The Philippian# are to submit themselves to the 
presbyter* and desM^ons aa to (Sod and Christ (5). 

(4) llie importance of the Didaehe depends upon 

its character as a Hebrew-Christian document of a 
date not than the early 2 nd century. In¬ 

ternal evidence suggests that it represents a con¬ 
dition of a&ir* such a* would exist among a 
community of Jewish disciple* in Syria, whose 
members had been baptized on acceptance of the 
Pentecostal message tbat Jesus was the Mesriah, 
had adopted the primary Christian practices of the 
breaking of bread and prayer, and were sn^ect to 
the influence and teaching, if not of the Twelve 
directly, yet of original prophets and teachers like 
P^ip, but were stranger# to the developed theo¬ 
logy of the Epistles (see J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
ojGroce, pp. 16, 17). In observing the life of this 
community, we look not so much lor settled prin¬ 
ciples as for indications of the way in which 
organization was taking shape in an inchoate and 


rudimentary stage. We notice; (a) That the com¬ 
munity acta and may be address^ aa a whole, 
resemnling in this p^ienlar both the societtes to 
which Clement and Ignatins write and the Churches 
of the NT. ( 6 ) Prophecy, which at a later date 
was emphasized in opposition not only to Gnosti¬ 
cism but to an officiu ministry, occupies a promi¬ 
nent place, no^ however, aa a promiscuous gift, 
but as realized in a more or leas well defined order 
{Did. 10.11.13). Here again there is correspondence 
with the Act* and NT generally, where vpo^ervls 
is alreatW tending to give rise to a class of 
In the Didache they possess a XMrovgyfa or right of 
service (15), which, while it evidently includes 
leadership in worship, is not precisely draned, does 
not apparently depend on oruination, and is moral 
rather than technical in type. As in the NT, so 
here dw6mXot is not confined to the Twelve, but 
seem* to be applied to the wpofijfnu as a class ( 11 : 

‘ if [the apcMtleJask money, he is a false prophet’), 
together with another name, diMtfuaXsf (15). They 
are described by such vague phrases as ot renn^fUr^r 
(15), which devolves also upon the presbyters and 
deacons as admitted to a share in the same Xnwvp- 
7 (a. Clement speaks of other isipsr as 

equally with Apostles appointing presbyters to a 
Xrtrety^ (Clem. Rom. xbv.). Taking this passi^ 
along with the Didadu, there is some ground for 
the suggestion that the prophets, in addition to the 
Twelve, St. Paul, and poMibly other ‘ apostl^* 
were an orinnal source of the succession, which 
would therefore be Apostolic rather as traseessing 
the sanction of the Twelve than as flowing by 
direct del^^tion from them (see Gore, Ch, ana 
Min. ch. 0). It is at any rate clear tbat this must 
have been Uie case with appointment* made by St. 
Paul SVhetber propheoy might re-appear from 
age to age as a constantly renewed and immediate 
source m authority, is a question not contemplated 
by the Didaeke, which, especially in view of the 
expected Patoosia, b not ooncemM with a remoter 
future. But the community b to exercise it* rbht 
of te s tin g the prophet’s claim by the standaru of 
disinterested sincerity and conformity with a rule 
of faith ( 11 . 12 ). If, however, he satimM thb test, 
he b to be admitt^ either temporarily or per¬ 
manently to am authority described a* that of a 
high priest (13)-—the type, if not the source, of all 
other minbtrie*. The community are to appoint 
for themselves bUhops (i.s. presbytim) and deacons, 
who are to ‘perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers' (15). Though xvv>#rorVar« does not 
necessarily mean ‘elect* (see above), yet the word 
clearly involves action similar to that required of 
the Church in the selection of the Seven (Ac 6 i*>'^ 
a choice which was not an alternative to the imposi¬ 
tion of hiuids. The presumption would rather be, 
as noted above, that the prophets, whose minbtry 
they were to share, would repeat the action of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

B. DtSetPUSART COSTROVBRSIES OF TER 
THIRD, FOURTH, AlTD FIFTH C^’TURIMS.—Tho 
limitation# of the principle of hbtorie succession 
are defined in the course of the diseuwon* con¬ 
cerning discipline (A.D. 200-t60),_ which gaUier 
round the controversies involved in Montanisin, 
Novatianbm, and Donatiam. The 
these disputes was in reality not, «hat did mo 
Apostles ordain, but What do the fact* of the 
continuous hbtory of the Church mvolvei The 
problem b parallel to that which cratr^ round 
the Person of Christ, and issued in the dopnatio 
definition* of the 4th and 5th cCTlunes. It may 
be admitted in either c*« that matter “ 
merely one of terminology, but th^ a oertam 
inadequacy of thought wa* often oonabtent with 
loyalacoeplanee of the facts, leadmg not unna^r- 
ally, under •tres* of new conditions, to poaition# 
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oltiniatel^ found U> be departure* from primitiTe 
Christianity. 

(1) To d«KTibe MontMUm as an innoration, in 
the sense of a conscious rejection of an anthori* 
tative system^ is to misconoeire the sitnatioo. 
Hitherto the inroads of Gnosticism had been met 
by insistence on submiuton to the principle of 
unity expressed in the oriranization ot the Chris* 
tian society. The appeal of Ignatius was developed 
W Irenicus (iiL 2, 3, 4, 40) and Tertuliian {tU 
Axucript. 9(>>32), who pointed to the episcopal 
snocemion as a guarantee for the preservation of 
Apostolic teaching. Nor were these alone in their 
oontentioo. Hippol vtus speaks of bishops as ' sue- 
oenors of the ApMtfes* and guardians ot the word 
{littr. procem. p. 3). Uegesippos, again, after 
speaking of the Corinthian Church as continuing 
* in the right word ’ till the ejnscopsite of Primus, 
says that he had made a bst or the snooesmon 
(3ia3ox4) up to Anioctns [ap. Euseb. iv. 22). Such 
evidence, tomther with that of the ' Church 
Orders,' whi» belcmg to the same neiiod and in 
which we find careful regulations ror ordination 
(€.g. the Roman Church Order, commonly called 
the Canotm of Hippoiiftiu), points to the importance 
attached to the structural unity of the Church by 
men who, inheriting the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Pastcwals, regarded Christianity as 
a lire manifested in facta (1 Jn P), not a system of 
knowled^ Montanism was not in int^tion a 
denial ot this positioa. Writer* like Tertuliian 
fell back upon what seemed to them a more sure 
defence of orthodoxy in the spirit of prophecy. 
As with Novatiaa in the next age, who was 
careful to obtain a regular oonseoration to the 
episcopate, there was no eeparatioo from the ex¬ 
ternal form of the Church. It was the Church 
itself that condemned them. Nor was the opposi¬ 
tion to Montanism based on the illegitimacy of 
prDpbe<^ when unconnected with any outward 
delegation of autbori^, but simply on the nature 
and circumstances oi the utterances themselves, 
which were pronounced on their merits to be not 
of God. In the continnance of prophecy there 
was nothing inooosistent with the anthoritv of t^ 
ministry, and, ^ough doubtless ^e claim of 
Montanos might in its issues become fatal uot only 
to a canon of Scripture, but Mso to the histone 
fabric of the Christian society, it was only the 
anthority to absolve sinner* and repress profdiecy 
thst was actusUy sseailed. Tbe * Churx^ of the 
Spirit' was not a rival to the butorio lx>dy, but 
rather the source of authority within it. And tbe 
immediate expectation of the Paronria, diaraoter- 
istie of the Montanists, absolved them from tbe 
neocasity of thmking out the problem of continuity. 
T^re is no evidence of tbe creation of a fresh lo(4l 
ministry, ss with the Irringites, by the voice of 
the Spirit. There were Moctanist bishops and 
pres^ters, as subeequently there were Arian 
or Nestorian clergy. But though the question 
was broujidit to a final issue, tM problem was 
essentially the same as had bren involved in 
Gnosticism, and it was met by the Church in the 
same manner. Just as there is a 'form of doc¬ 
trine,’ an Apostolic gospel, a written word, so there 
is a historie structure, ' the witness and keeper of 
Holy Wriu’ 'the pillar and ground of the truth.’ 
This was involvea in the claim to ‘try the spirits' 
made on behalf of the Church acting through its 
organizatioo. 

(2) Novatiamism produced a definite theoiy of 
the facts of oimmim Church life in Cypriana do 
Unitate, To discuss the historical value of the 
distinctive claims of tbe epUcopate put forth in 
that treatise does not fall witnin the scope of 
this article. It represents the facts as they were 
in the 3rd cent., and as in the mind of the writer 


they had been from Apoatolio times. As a vindi- 
eatioo of the Apostolic anthority of the Chnrch 
acting in a corporate capacity, it is in general 
agreement with Ignatins, irensens, and the op¬ 
ponents of Montanism. Its weakness lies in the 
impetus given to a ministerial sacerdotalism bind¬ 
ing tbe activity of the Spirit to official channels 
(see IJgfatfoot, Plulippiana, p. 2S8). So far as 
Novatianism, following in the wake of Moutanna, 
was resistance to powing officialism, it stood for 
the freedom of the gospeL Tbe movement in¬ 
volved : (a) deference to the confeasoi*, who, as 
manifesting the Spirit, were in deed what the pro- 

E 'ts had oeen in word; (6) snperBeaaioo of such 
ops and other ministers sa lud not manifestly 
fulfil certain spiritual conditions. Tbe Roman 
Cornelina was accounted no bishop, because, like 
Callistos, be was held to be deficient in a genuinely 
spiritual rigour. This was in effect to make the 
voice of the Spirit, not Apostolic saccessioa, the 
decisive Chnrcn principle. Amunst it Cyprian 
elaborated his famous doctrine of the episcopate as 
the true centre of unity. The Apo^lie authority, 
first entrusted to St. Peter, but immediately ex¬ 
tended to the other eleven Apostles (dk UnU. 4), 
was transmitted 1^ succeasion from them to the 
bishops (5). Each bishop, repres e nting the par¬ 
ticular Chnrch which be ruled, possessed an un¬ 
divided anthority, tbongb in practice limited by a 
similar jorisdictioo oonferred upon his neighbours, 
the episcopate being regarded as exercised jointly 
and severally (* Episcopatns onus est cujus a 
singolis in soudum par* tenetnr,' 5). 

It b oot sMjr to SM mciaKlT Sow Cypriso cxpsciod this 
prlaclpls to wore oat, sod dUBoonlM sraas within tua own Uto- 
Unw in tbo coalroirwsy with StepbM of Boom oonomiiiiu ro- 
bspUam. But tbm isaounoMtalnty wtwtovtrutohisthoavy. 
CsnH loaadod s ooctofy, which trooB tho Int Bo catruaUd to 
tha ooflem of Apoatfaa, which reprodocaa itaalf troai ago to ago 
la tbo onlTstml coUan of bbbopa. Though, hoaraya r tha dai^ 
of exact eoostltaUoau Umitntiocio had not yot siriToo. Cyprisa 
dooo not amer to have ooatenpistad an oplooo|i*l ahaolaUaai, 
loglH|»»rxfcahaaUniw«,aiidaem1ediy mpM, li. tha 

Bstur* of an oegsnio axarciaa of anthority oo tbo port of tba 
•erml dioc eaaa, filing dna raoegnitioa to pnahytoi^ dawwna^ 
sad oran tho Islty.ln aynodioal darhfotw (Bp. xtU. 1, xxxvhL 1, 
fadv. 1. xlz. SX tbo right of tba laity to withdraw fron tbo 
ootnamaioa of a atnful Maboe is raooninad {Kp, Ixrii. SI To 
tbo voloa of tbo Ploboa tbo biabop hiniaill owed hia poaitioa. 
But tba tondaacy of this oznUdt tboory and tbo character of 
an age which n aadad a dbdpilaary ayatom wara nndoabtodly 
towmrda tba idantilcatioo of tbo Splxit'a work with oCcfal acts 
aarignod to tbo varioua gradas of an aocradJted blwai^y. If 
Noratiaa appliod a narrow bunan oriterioa to tba work ot tba 
Spirit, by rafuaing to raoog nis a ICa prasanea. wbaa loob awni- 
(aatationa ao tbo matabaii ot a Outroh, Usalf Inparfectly 
qSiitualiaedL ooold diaearn, wara found to ba abaent; ao bs- 
partacUy did (^yprlaa nadantsnd tba Umiti of tbo pcladpla, by 
which ha opposed tbo aebian, that hia bard-oball ooooopuM ot 
tba CIrarch nra risi to a new Kovatinniain, in that boraooerBUe 
idan of eSuwtian oociaty which led hln to rafaoa raoegnitioo to 
tba baptiam of a rhi a m at io a, which daniao aplribosl TaUdity eot- 
aida Ita own bordata, and which 6nda ita latoat daralocMncnt in 
what Crerian would hare TahaBBOBUy r«aian»t —mt> «.M.>t»«i— 
and paM infaUlbUlty. 

(3) The enrliest form in which thin exolusiveness 
organi;^ itself was Domatitm, appesiling to the 
anthority of Cyprian for the re-baptuing ot all who 
had been * sprinkl^ in the schism.’ They differed, 
however, in one important respect, for whereas 
the latter ioconsistcntly declined to break oom- 
monion vrith buhops who, nnlike himself, received 
Movatianists without a fresh baptism, the Donatists 
refused to reeogntxe as Christians any who held 
the validity of what, as they viewed it, was a schis- 
niatical sacrament. It was claimed that, inas¬ 
much as the Holy Spirit belonged to the Chnrch, 
schismatics did not possess tbe gift, and therefore 
could not convey it. Aj^ainst this narrow sacer¬ 
dotalism Augustine, while not invalidating the 
principle of authority as expraned in the historie 
minutry, affirmed a oonoeption of tbe Christian 
wide as the nnivei^ purpose of Christ. 
The Church is catholic; no good thing can fall 
ont^e its unity. U there is no salvation outidde 
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the Charch, the Church for thU purpose cennot be 
inte^reted in n merelv con»titaUonal eense. The 
' niidity' of beptuitt aepends, not on the authority 
of him who adminUten, but upon Christ'a inteo* 
tioiL How far*reaching thia principle ia does not 
at once appear. 

Tbki here bmsos, m with Ifnatiiit, not 'mmint* 

bat * nsuUr,' it ctotr from tbt hurt that AncuaClat ifia not r»> 
Ksrd M igpiritunllr owratlrt to lenf m tho rocipient 

•dbmd to Dotwbtm. Bat whilt In Iciintiut thtr* it nothint 
to thow whethar bnptiwn ortminitCttwl withoat tpitcopm 
moettoo would hnrt boon trtntod M voU, Aaeoatio* wert* tm^t 
11 mtjr not bo repented. Bot the hlndmooe to Knee it the 
tboooce of chnrity, which in oxporle o co it found to be in oopoti- 
th» to the ipirit of anltjr nod tore, not the formal oiduatoo 
from covennnud chnnnck of thooo who crento dirWon. Whnt 
Angiittine fnOtd ndM|anteljr to renlitt, nrobnblr owtne to tho 
hitioricnl fact that on tho whole the ‘fruito of the MnC wore 
conapkmoaalr ladhinf omocie tho DoDatlaCa, wna that retpoati- 
biHtr for tope r a t i on m ntoaii; dhridod, and that it ia dUBoott to 
deianniao which of two oaoteoding partioe ia trfahmattc. It ia 
thIa fact that makee apparent hwoetcal panUkhi aorioaaljr de¬ 
fective when eppUed to later oootrovertiea. What ia of per- 
inaneat valoe it the reeofnitioa that echiarn ia a aaotml fault, 
not an aodniaatical aitnation; that it la to ba raoonlaad la 
■piritoai asperiaoec and haaied by tha N>paal to oonact e ocie, not 
refuted bv tochnloal arfoment. A third point to o b eerra ia that 
apparantJy tha validity of a aaemment la not dependent on the 
order of the mlfilater who diapenace it U It be arsued that ae 
baptiam. of which a layman way be the miniater (aee Bi n g h a m , 
UuL V Lna-bapfinn; but a. Waterlud, LitUrt am Ley- 
bantim) ia alone in guee ti o n , the ordained minMry la not In- 
voived. the anewrr muat be that the whole matter ia argued on 
the baiia of want of Joriadiciion, which appliee eqoalhr to the 
caae of the Bnchaiiat Kor Cyprian had maintained nia atti- 
tnde towarda re-faaptizlng on the ground of eeparatloa from 
the Oktholic Cburob, wbiw agually nuUUkd achiematle ordina- 
tione. The time hwl not yet anired tor the diatinetkin between 
eheracter and juriadiotion in the mnUcrof ordera(aeeBtngbatti, 
Anf. mrli. t. || S, 0). A deponed derio be cam e a layman. 
Whether, therrtbre, a acMamatlr prieat eould create the Beal 
Preiiiioe In vlrtoe ct a myelic powW inherent In hie crd ln nt i on. 
would hare been an unmretilng li^aiiy. Tbe problem wee 
Bim|ity wbrtbrr a eacrameut adminicterid vritboot authority 
WM eO fnlrte mill and void. The reptv wta la the nagative. la 
tha aate-Mioene period the eiaricnl order wm sfanply the aonaal 
repodtory of anuority. Ctefnent of Borne Indeed aava that the 
layman k boond by the krman'e ordinances (il. bjt bat thk 
tnenni no more than due aubordlaatlon to * them that had the 
ruk' In the oommoa dkritarge of the uniretml priaathood. 
IgoatiiM’ ‘Do nothing withoat the Wihop* (PMikI 7. XX 
•PPtying as It done equally to fkptkm mtd the Kacharkt 
tMther with general Charch dknpline. do« not exetuda 
dNQgation by the bkhop, in particular bwUmcca, of any prieetly 
funnioa to thoee who bad no geocral antbority in the matter, 
whalerer may bare been, and Ind eed were, tbe oormal chanaek. 

There are many indications that resp^t for the 
ministry as the seat of Apostolic authority did not 
at first inroire the idea that the celebration of 
sacraments by laymen was essentially sacrilegious. 
The acluowledgment of lay baptism, for example, 
already mentioned, which, though not tmivetw, 
is nevertheless general, rests upon no commission 
granted to laymen by council or canon, but simply 
npon practice; and there ia no reason in the natnre 
of thtn(^ why, if occasion bad arisen, a similar 
recognition should not have been extended to the 
other sacrament so minUtered. It seems clear 
that, thon^ in the NT pres^ers tended to labour 
in the word and teaching <1 Ti 5”etc.), and though 
in the succeeding age the function of the prophet 
tended to devolve nmn the bishop, yet the primary 
function of the local ministry was ruling (1 P 
1 Ti 3*, He 13”), and other offices might be dis- 
charged by the gifted. Tertullian distinctly affirms 
that ‘ where there is no bench of clergy, yon offer, 
haptiae, and are priest alone for yourself^ (db ExJt. 
Coat. 7). It ia usual to discount this statement on 
tbe ^nnd that it appears in a .Montanist treatise, 
and 18 contradicted, for example, by his own earlier 
opinion that ‘offering* is a uistinctirs ‘munns* of 
the clergy. In the de Pnearripticna he charges 
the Gnostics with cardesaness in the matter of 
ordination and of granting even to the laity sacer¬ 
dotal functions (* nam et laicis sacerdotalia mu- 
nera iniungunt/ 41). Not only in the later work 
does he seem totally unaware that his statement 
is eontroversial ana contradictory of his former 
views, hut there is really no opposition between 
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them. That both the Eucharist and Baptism are 
rightly celebrated by the ordained ministry he 
exprewy declares, even when he affirms that 
‘ where three are, there is a church, although they 
be laics' (»6.). * The difference,’ be says, ' between 
tbe order and the people' rests on * toe aothority 
of tbe Church’ (ifi.V And it w^as precisely t^t 
authority as Apostolic, and therefore deoivea from 
Christ, which he emphasued against the Gnostics. 
There can be no (question that from the time of 
Clement and Ignatius, or rather from the days of 
tho Apostles (Ac 2**), it was perceived that unity 
of worship was as vital to tne continuity of tbe 
Church as stability of doctrine, and that an 
Apostolic ministry was the guarantee of both. 
But it b also true, as tbe present condition of 
Eastern Christendom testifies, that the territorial 
conception of * one buhop one area,’ thougli it may 
have Men the ideal (see ATie. Can, 8; Bingham, 
Ani. iL 13), b a development that belongs rather 
to the West. The point, however, b that, although 
normally and naturally officers were duly appoints 
by ‘Apostolic* authority to fulfil toe various 
functions of both discipline and wonhip, tbe domi¬ 
nant conception of priesthood asserted by one early 
wniter after another (as, e.ff., by Justin, Z3^. c. 
Trypk. 116), and never lost even in the most 
narrowly hierarchical age, attached thb character, 
inherited from the OT, to the whole oommunity. 
Within the society the minbtry, belonging as It 
did to its structure, was the permanent guarantee 
of its continuity as a vertebrate institution U>Ui in 
faith and in life. When thb minbtry b likened to 
the Aaronio priesthood, the shifting manner in 
which the analogy b applied by vanona writers 
shows that thb aspect b not essential. 

It U the merit of Angustine, in hb handling of 
the Donatbt controversy, to have pointed out the 
lines along which alone Apostolic snocession can 
be given its true place in tne Christian economy. 
Machinery cannot be exalted at the expense of 
^[ritual experience. Had the Eucharist, like 
Mptbm, been a sacrament incapable of repeti¬ 
tion in the life of the individual, it cannot be 
doubted that the ‘validity’ of ‘aehbmatic* Eu¬ 
charists would have been decided in the 
seuM as that of Baptbm. Both sacraments, as 
so adminbtered, were equally regular or irregular 
according to the point of view. What may be 
called the * channel theory ’ of sacraments, which 
regards Christian ordinances as vehicles of grace 
down which s|Hritual energy may be led, has oper¬ 
ated dii)aBtrou»ly, to produce a technical view of a 
succession equipped with tho power of working the 
* miracle of the altar.’ It b not affinned that thb 
theory b purely medieval, and that it was not 
present in germinant form in the first fire cen- 
turi^ and possibly even in the Apostolic Charch. 
Bat it U the view of snccession as preserving the 
fulness of Apostolic antbority, and as tho guarantee 
of a gospel which b ' not of men neither by man,’ 
i.e. as realizing the principles upon which Christ 
establbhed Hb society, tb^ b alike primitive and 
permanent. 

While any theory of the minbtry, which in¬ 
volves a demal of the personal oonsciousnesa of the 
Spirit in tbe experience of indiriduab or the mani¬ 
festations of Hu presence in tbe corporaM life of 
any Chrbiian communities in any age, is incon¬ 
sistent with plain facts and ^e Christian con¬ 
science, it b yet, in the opinion of tbe present 
writer, probable that tlw present tendency towards 
reunion among Chrbthuis, with_ the uutinct of 
social and corporate witness which it manifests, 
will inevitably, as it procresses towards yet wider 
amalgamationB, reveal Apostolic snccession as a 
subject ot more than sentimental or antiquarian 
interest, and quicken inquiry into the eolations 
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which shall be neccrta^ to n^e the 
uniTcrsal Chorch life m the future stroctarally 
one with the Church of a continuoua, though not 
undivided, past. . . 

4^ n* fctol, I*. .. 5*5v5i3?*«!h,^ 

1 - 14 : BaMo. ^ P&rpttvml Ckrit^Ckvr^ 

UM, sad J*» Diwiiuum MiMiMtrii 

amiiMt ot l/vwloe, 1*5* ? B bt a h aiUi 

S!ari*tZr3Lrtk, ITOW bk. 

W. i-T: Latbaa, Patter PatUintm (UW>): ^ W. HaUd^ 
AfMteLaJ SaecMtim 
tJrZrfoQt, DbMrtatloB oe ‘Ttw 

o55ni^^ i.^fc.V sS5^ ii’nS!?' f 

SrsssiW 

APOTHEOSIS.— See DunCATiOJt. 

apperception.— T he term ‘apperception’ 
was introduced into philosophy by Leibn^ being 
derived from the French iTapcretvoir, ‘to be aware 
of or ‘conscious of.’ lu use is not wholly fw 
from obscurity even in its inventor, while ri hM 
lieen applied by his successors in at least two widely 
flifTerent senses. With L«ibnu it indi^toa: (1) 
a higher degree of perception—a perception which 
is dutinct, vivid, relatively pemstent, in contrast 
with perceptions which, lacking th^e qualities, 
nffcct the soul only in the idw®, nnd which, m they 
do not emerge into individual consciousnesa, may 
be called muonaciota. 

•Tbsn is al aar Dkotiiealaa laftnlw mnnbsr ol percepUoM to 
na. bttt wttbool spiwtc yttoii ^ ^ 

tool d which w« aw DOtooBse4oot.beoaos* tht fanpreattoM ars 

vhlwr too 111 ( 111 . or too (f«t to mimbw, or too r»»o pmi«^ » 
SmO^T ha^DOtUac nfactoitlr dto U nriWnf U>*n 
each ouir; bat, jSsM to others, they do not (all to prodm 
thalr easci and to make UMfnsetvM (sit at toast ooofaindly la 
tiM iiiaai*(A'smaa«x JtMato. Prrf. (Laa^ay's U.) p. 47> 

Leibnix’s favourite example—the noise or roar of 
the eea as made up of the insensible noises of the 
■eparato wavelets — does not really hold; but a 
modem instance may be given from Helmholts: 
the over-i<m€* which pvo the peculiar quality or 
colour to the tones of mfiferent mstrumento cannot 
he separately noticed or ‘ apperccived ’ by the un¬ 
trained ear, although in their mass they have a 
quite distinct and recognixable effect (Helmholts, 
jOHtmpJhtdungen, p. lOT (Ellis’ tr.* p. 62]). _ In 
Leibniz also apperception becomes; (2) the basis of 
a distinction in kina between beings or ‘ mon^a. 
The lowest monads, which have ptre^ion 
are merely pasuve mirrors of external events, while 
the highest monads or ‘ spirits’ rise to appareef^im, 

• wbi^ is conscioosness, or the reOective imowledge 
of this inner state (perception), and which is not 
given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times ’ 
{Principies of Natvre and Grace. | 4 [Latta, p 
410^. In perception proper the soul u passive { in 
apperception it is active, self-conscioufc 'There 
is not only an order of distinct perceptions which 
constitotes the empire of the soul, but a^ a maM 
of confused perceptions, or pasBions, which consti¬ 
tutes her sfatvry ’ (Tkiedteie [Janet’s ed.], p. 143). 

Altboogh not incompatible, these two uses of 
the term in Leibniz are at least distinct. The 
second meaning, in which it auggesU aa intern^ 
iwiWf or reOexion, xod iclf • Mtirity • is tiiAt in 
which Wolff, and after him Kant, understood the 
term; Imt it was applied by the latter in a quite 

distinctive way (see KAKT). 

With Berbart, the theory of appercepUon ent^ 
on a new phase. It now means a process taking 
place between one presentation or id» mid anoth^ 
idea or group of iucas (Fs 3 ^cAof. alt IVuten. u. { L 


cb. 5 [Hartenstein’s ed- voL vi. p. 190]). When a new 
sensation, perception, or memory enters tM minu, 
it g^^r^hes or reproduces a number of older pre¬ 
sentations or ideas referring to the same object. 
So far as these contain similar elemenU, it roalcs^ 
with them, and assimiUtes or is assimilated by 
them (rerscAsw/zuny); so far as they rontain 
opposite elements, there is mutual compeUtton and 
conflict {Hemmnny), each restricting the normal 
development of the other in the mmd. The same 
process Ukes place also between those more complex 
series, masses, or sptems, of id^ wd thoimhts, 
which result from combinations of all kinds at lower 
levels. The appropriaUon or absorption of sn idea, 
from whatever source, by a more complex idea or 
imtem already present in the mind, is what Her- 
hart calls‘apperception.’ Itiaesctet^otinUmai, 
according ns the idea to be appropriated is a seuM- 
peroeption or a representation of any kind; but 
this ifutinction, really inconsistent mth Herbart s 
psychology, was afterwards rejected by Steinthal. 
The characteristics of the appereeinna mass are, 
(1) that it sneceeds the appercewed idea in 
and (2) t^t it is stronger, more powerful, from 
some cause, and therefore compela the other to 
modify in accordance with it^ wWle it i^f 
tinnes to develop according to its nature (to. P-,I»4 ; 
cf. Lehrbueh eur PsycATlIl). Thus it u relatively 
the active, the other reUtivdy the punw elcmcpt. 
An instance is the way in which our habitual modes 
of thought and action influence our apprehension 
of new ideas, our criticism of the conduct of others, 
etc. Not only Aow we see things, but wo 

shall actnnlly sec, is determined for each of lu by 
our past experience and the use wo have made of 
it rsychologically, snch experience is acUve only 
as aprttefU system of ideas, according to Herbart. 
Apticreepiion does not Uke place in the child or In 
the savage, because snch systems are as yet un¬ 
formed jit fiuls also under intoxication, fatijjue, 
passion, etc., because the exUUng systems are diiwr- 
ganiz)^. Education, intellectual and moral alike, 
is the gradual formation and strengthening of the 
dae apperceptive masses. The slow and painful 
beeinmW tbe final rapid mastery and aasimi^- 
tion of a science, give further UlustraUoo. The 
modification is not wholly on one side, however; 
ideas ‘act, as it were, chemically upon one another, 
decomposing one another and entering into nevr 
oonoexionA. Apperception ix xlso the 
memory: nothing can be recalled unless it ^ 
been built into a scries or system of ideas, formii^ 
links by which the mind may reach it and drag it 
forth (Ftyeh. Uniernch. iii. [Hartmann, viL p. 591]). 
A further feature is the suppression, b/ the apper^ 
cetving maw, of whatever in i>erception or recol¬ 
lection conflicts with itself; in this, with the 
correlative raising up and isolating of the 
eeived element, apperception is identical with 
attention {Briefe, p. 497). See Att»‘T10N. 

In Volkmann also ‘appc«»ption is defiuM as 
the coalescence of a new and isola^ mass of ideas 
with an older mass which exceeds it in the number 
of its constituents, and in internal adjustment or 
systematization (Lekrhueh der Ptyen.* IL 190). 
With both Lazarns and Steinthal the range of 
apperception is greatly extended it berom^ m- 
deefl, coextensive with mental life. It is the 
crtalitM process in mind; in it one con^t d^ 
not nierwy 'become aware of’ another, but both 
are transfonned, ‘ melted into a higher and richer 
third.’ An idea becomes a centre of apperception 
through its Maeht, or force, which imply 

either intensity or clear conscionsnesa, but depends 
on the numW of connexions which the w» 1^ 
with other ideas, and on tbe dosenesa of the ties 
by which its constituents are bound together. 
Steinthal recegnixes four chief forms of appcrcep- 
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tioD, which Are derived from tho«e of Lo^caI 
Jad^ent: Identifying. Sobsaming, Harmonizing 
(witn iU negative, DiMiormonizi^), and Creative 
Apperception (Kleine Sehrifttn, L p. 60; EinUit- 
Mng IN JU Ptyckol. p. 207). 

With Wundt there it a retnm to the theory' of 
Leibniz and Kant. A presentation or idea may 
be in consdonsneas simply, or also in the focus of 
oonscioosnesa. which, however, is not strictly a 
point, bat rather a lunited field. There are Uins 
two thnskolds ,—the outer—that of oonscioosnesa 
or intensity ; and the inner—that of apperception 
or clearness. The entrance of an idea into the 
focus of conscioosnett is its apperception, which 
may be either passive or actit'e. Thus it b simply 
one side or aspect of the process of attention. 
Apperception is also identined bp Wondt with 
wul, and La thb connexion aoqoires a strongly 
metaphjrsical oolooring. Thb conception of apper< 
ception as a pore activity, which byet directed or 
stimnlated by presentations, has been criticized 
from different points of view bv Volkmann, Hart¬ 
mann, and the Aaaodationbt rsychologbt^ socb 
as Ziehen, etc. In Engibh l^cbology the theory 
of apperception has b^ developed, mainly along 
Ueroartian lines, by Dr. Stout. The following 
indicates hb sta^point:—In all apperception ‘a 
presentation acquires a certain^ significance for 
thought, by connecting itself with some mental 
preforxnation as thb has been organized in the 
course of previous experience* (Anof. Pry. p. 110). 

UTSSATCsa — Lslbois, Z f oss rfofti gy. PrimeipUs ar .Vonttw 
oitd sf Oruts, Stw E ts sf , DUotUcy, sfec.; Hsrbsrt, Psycho- 
logic mU riHRiKAVt (UM-^X LcMueh tvr Psydt.* (UST) 
PsgthoL tTnUrouehumge m flSSO^MX BL, Bris/c Uher die Ato- 
w sn d m mg dcr PsyekoL moJ die Pddagigih, Umuiso padmgog. 
VorUtumgen, p. 74 ff.; Lassras, CcUn dcr Sccic*, ISSS- 
97: St2i£sl, Xus SprmehpkitosopUc, KL Sehr. L p. 46 ff.. 
XiulcU. iot die (IBSl) PP* fw-tOS: Volkmann, Lehr- 

lueh dcr PsythcL.* (18M) it Iw ff.; V. Hartmans. Itodcruc 
Psychologic (UOIX ^ 13^ ate.: Zlsflsr. Dmc GsfdhL p. 47; 
W^t. Pkysicl. fisgOAh (IMS) UL p. SSI ft, Lo^ it p. 
eosff. MO.: K. Lange, Usher ApperorUum*, 18W [U. Boston, 
ISB9]; O. standsiaPAiloioplUiea* Stttdicn, L(USS)pp. 149-ni 
(BiMoric^; Stost, Analytie Psychology, L (IMA 

J. Lewis M‘l!mnut. 

APPETITE. — I. PsycAofojrico/.—Appetite may 
be defined as a recurring sense or oonKiomm^ of 
want in the bodily orgubm, aocomnwied with a 
craving or desire for satbfaction, leaaing to efforts 
at fulfilment, under the impulse of uneasiness, 
which may become, under certain drcumstances, 
more or 1 m pronounced pain. It belongs to the 
animal side ot our being, and b primordU to the 
human constitution. Most of the appetites— 
hanger, thirst, sleep, repose, rest—are connected 
with the oooMrratlon and welfare of the indi¬ 
vidual : sex has reference to the propagation and 
continuance of the species. 

The characterbtics of the!« natural phyrical 
wants (over and above uneasiness and effurts to 
remove it) are:—(1) They are not permanent, but 
intermittent: they disappear on being satined, 
but recur at stateo times or periods. (2) If pressed 
beyond the natural limits of satbfaction, they 
breed satiety, and injury b done to the system. 
(3) Th^ constitute our lower wants, in contra- 
dbtinction to the higher or idead wants of our 
natnre, such as knowmdge and friendship: we do 
not identify them with our inner self—they are 
mins, but they are not me. 

The uneasineas in an appetite leads to action, 
mainly reflex and instinctive, not deliberately 
purposivo. for the removal of it, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of the appetite brings pleasure. Hence, the 
original property to act under uneasiness may 
come to assume the form of desire for pleasure (as 
we see in the gourmand or the epicure), and what 
would be quite sufficient to remove the bare 
appetite (as in hunger) may be supeneded by 
elaborate and refined modes of ministering to the 


desire, as shown in the art of cookery. It b thus 
tlmt appetite may be specify effective on the 
will: it prompts to the aequbition and continuance 
of pleasure, not only to the ^tting rid of uneasineMi 
or disquiet. These two things— tKc pUasurt that 
accompanies (say) eo/iny, ana the conscious and 
delihvrate ^urrtiU of the piecuurd of eating —are by 
no means identical. On the contrary, if desire 
of the pleasure become the predominant fact, the 
original normal and healthy craving in appetite 
may be supplanted by an abnormal craving, such 
as we see in gluttony; or an artificial craring, ‘ an 
acquired appetite,* may be produced, such as we 
see in theicraving for tobacco or for alcohoL There 
b here, obviously, no appetite proper, but on induced 
desire, under the promising ot anticipated pleasure, 
which, in tom, b the product of individual pleasur¬ 
able experience. 

Hence, we most discriminate between appetite 
and dttdre for pleasure. Appetite simply craves for 
its object (the means for the attainment of the 
object being included in the conception of the 
object itseli), and, given the object (food, for 
instance, for hunger), the appetite b satisfied— 
satisfied, no doubt, gradually, as the object b 
((radually realized, but fully in the realization of 
it. On the other hand, tunire of pleasure b a 
consciously representative process, ideational in its 
nature, dependent on expenence of pleasure (there¬ 
fore, involving memory), and craving for that 
pleasure and, m the case of * acquirea appetite^* 
lor the increase, as well as for the repetition, of it. 

Appetite, like instinct, b native to the human 
being; but it differs from instinct in the following 
respects:—(1) It b an organic craving, whereas 
instinct acts under external stimulus. (2) In 
instinct, while there are an end to be effect^ and 
means to be used for the purpose, the individual 
b bom with ability to employ the means without 
requiring to be taught how (as seen, for instance, 
in the racking of toe child)—in other words, the 
individual can unhesitatingly employ the means 
from the beginning, without, however, any con¬ 
sciousness of the end or deliberate purpose to 
achieve iL (3) In instinct there b also an un¬ 
taught propensity, as well os an untaught ability, 
to act—‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instmctiou.’ 

The pleasure that the satbfaction of an appetite 

g 'ves b in general proportional to the craving. 

at there are cases where the strength of the 
craving b far greater than the pleasure of the 
gratification. Such a case we find in the glutton 
or the drunkard, whose passion, being persbtent 
and whetted by succearive gratificatioi^ craves an 
indulgence which the object of it b incapable of 
adequately meeting. Here, exce« has created a 
situation where pam has got the master^*-the 
craving does not disappear in its own folhlment 
and periodically return, but persbts and thrusts 
itaeirnnseasonanly upon attention: in other words, 
the object of desire when reached faib to appease 
completely, and the craving for satbfactioo con¬ 
tinues. 

Although, therefore, in appetite proper, there b 
not involved the deliberate control ox reason, nor 
b there any need for such, thb control comes to be 
required when appetite would transgreas its twunds. 
Such transgression b easy becanse of the pleasim 
associated with appetite, and becau^ of the 
readiness with whicn abnormal conditions of the 
bodily system may be induced through excess. 
Hence, tne appetites come to have a distinct and 
an important bearing on Ethics. ^ Although in 
their normal action and in their rightful sphere 
they guide us in a way that calm reason could not 
—prompting os effecUvely, for instance, to eat for 
the support of life at the time and to the d^ree 
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that the body reqaires. and not tearing the * when' 
and the ‘how mnch' to be eettled by rational 
calcolation—their pleaMire-nrin^ or ‘felicific’ 
property has to be watched, lest it make rolap- 
tuarics or debaorhees of ns; and th^ reason has 
its function in relation to them. This would seem 
to mark the distinction between man and the lower 
animal): in man, the appetites are rationalized; 
in the brutes, not so. 

X Ethical .—The appetites in thenmires are 
neither nor unselfish, neither rirtnous nor 

ndous: they are simply a part of human nature, 
indispensable to the being and welfare of the whole, 
lint inasmuch as they are intiinatelr associated 
with pleasure, they ^y be abnsea, and thiu 
become ethically significant. Not that there is 
anything selfish or morally wrong in accepting the 
pleasure that they Ixing—ench pleasure is a sign 
of ph^wical health (as p^ is of disease) and is to 
be welcomed and cherished (as the other is to 
be aroided or ^ rid of); but it may be sought for 
and estimated beyond its ealne—it may be pursued 
immoderately or at wrong times or in a puverted 
manner, to tnc detriment of the system and to the 
exclusion of higher good. If it is characteristic of 
the appdites tl^t they hare a tendency to overstep 
just limit, it is characU»istic of them also that they 
grow imperious in their demands. Eating may 
degenerate into slnttony, repose into sloth, love 
(appetitive) into lust; and when degeneracr sets 
in, each bemmes as a daughter of the horse-leech, 
cr]ring, * (live, nve !* Hence the appetites need to 
be negated and controlled: they oom to be placed 
under rational government. If left to themselves 
unbridled, they would ruin the higher nature. 
Hence asceticism is but the exaggeration of a 
deep spiritual truth; and self-mortification, or 
* keeping under' the body, has a real jnstification 
in |isydii^ fact. But this means that, in a 
rational Iwinc, the appetites become transformed : 
they cannot M in him what they are in a non- 
rational creature. A clear conception of their 
place and function inevitably changes their nature, 
and entails responsibility as to our use of them. 
As Spinoza pots it {Ethict, v. prop. 3), * An affection 
whicn is a passion ceases to m a passion as soon as 
we form a dear and distinct idea of it.' This is a 
very important truth, explaining to us many thinn 
in Ethics,—as, for example, how it is tnat the 
instinctive love of a mother for her o&pring 
assumes quite a different asqiect when we are deal¬ 
ing with human mothers from what it does when 
we are considering simply the lower animals. In 
both cases, there u instinct or natural affection; 
but, in the one case, it is rationalized (duly located 
in a sjrstem of thought or a scheme of values, and 
BO liftM out of the sphme of mere instinct), in the 
other, not. 

The situation as between the appetites and 
reason, or between the lower and the higher 
nature, or, still again (in Scripture lancnage), 
between the flesh and the spirit, was put stnaingly 
from the ethicist’s point of view by Plato in the 
fable of the Charioteer and his Steeds. In 
Phaidnu, the soul is aptly represented as a 
charioteer, riding in his car, drawn by two winged 
horses of different colour, nature, and tempera¬ 
ment, requiring different managemrat. On the 
one side, there is the black aM vicious horse, 
‘ ignoble and of ignoble breed,' ever refractory and 
plunging through unruly desue, ‘the mate of 
insolence and pnde,* and needing to ^ kept back 
by bit and bridle, yet ‘hardly yieldmg to whip 
aind spar.' On the other side, there is the white 
deooroTM horse, ‘noble and of noble breed,’ ever 
responsive * to word and admonition,' on which bit 
ana bridle sit lightly, and for which no whip is 
reqnired. Here is a significant allegory. The 


charioteer is reason (t 4 ; the white steed 

orderly and sJwayB harmonious with reason, repre¬ 
sents ‘ the moral and spiritual element in man ’; 
and the groae and sensual tendencies of human 
natnre find their symbol In the dark and untract- 
able steed. But the task of the charioteer b far 
from easy—not every one can sncoesafuUy drive a 
team; tne of the refractory steed oo^ 

him many an e^rt, and hard work and skilL 
Obedience is the result of a sdroog hand and a 
determined will, and of sore pnnishment repeated : 
only ‘when this has happened several times and 
the villain has ceased from his wanton way, is be 
and humbled, and follows the will of the 
charioteer.* 

The right by which reason rules the appetites, or 
the rational basis of the distinction between hhj|^r 
and lower in our nature, is found bere>-^Tlm 
appetites are non-idesd, a^, conseqnently, tndi- 
vianaliatic. We cannot share them with any one 
else, neither is an appetite in itself suBceptible of 
indefinite gratification. On the other hand, all 
the natnrv wants ^t we regard as higher- 
knowledge, friendship, virtue, religkm—are dia- 
tingnishM by this, that (a).we sh^ them with 
others, and yet we onrselvea are none the poor^ 
but all the richer—they are essentially ^truistic 
and socizJ; and (6) they do not cease with their 
immediate satisfaction—on the contrary, the desire 
increases with its gratification, as we see pre¬ 
eminently in knowledge, where the more we know 
the more we desire to know. They aim at an 
ideal; and it is the ideality with which they are 
hound up that produces their insatiableness: no 
limit is plac^ by nature to their cnltnre, and ao 
satiety cannot ensue; the capacity increases with 
what It fee^ on. 

It is needless to say, farther, that both human 
happiness and baman progress depend on tlm 
rational control of the lower nature; and this 
control is effective only when it becomes self- 
control, only when the individual acts as his own 
' plagosos Orbilius,' gains the masterv over himself 
and exercises it spontaneously. How this self- 
control is acquired, through strengthening and 
dire^ng the vml, may be read in any good treatiae 
on Psydiology (e.y. Hbflding’s). Ajiyhow, if the 
indivianal's sonl becomes, as Plato puts it, a well- 
order^ State — where there are gradation of 
fnnetiona, harmony, and order everywhere, mntnal 
snbsexvience of the parts to the interests of the 
whole and for the realization of its highest good— 
then the appetites and their pleasures count for 
mneh and mive their own part to play in the 
economy of the human being: neither will they 
be ignored and starved (as Stoicism would fain 
effect), nor will they be made supreme and ciriti- 
vated without stint (as some forms of Hedonism 
wonld spp^ to coontenance). 

But wtiile there is thus a ertrand for the 
rationalizing of appetite, and for the subordination 
of the lower to the higher, in the natnre of the 
different natural wants themselves, there is a 
farther gronnd in the ethical dangers connected 
with the appetites. These are mainly as follows:— 

(1) In the nnit place, an appetite, stnctly speaking, 
is neither selfish nor nnselnah; but a aepimved or 
unrestrained appetite is essentially seln^—tboa 
taming a nentnu thinjg into a poritive evil. Vile 
appetites minister to the indivianal’s cravings, hot 
tney may be made the means of corrupting others. 

(2) Depraved or unnatrainod appetites lower the 
character, and stont and check moral progress 
—they bring ‘leanness' into the soul; for it is a 
law of the onman mind that we cannot indnlge 
mtemperateiy withont leaeening our moral force, 
jost as we cannot harbonr base desires without 
therein shutting out noble ones, or cbooM false- 
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hood withont rejorting truth. Conscijnentljr, while 
they vitiele the ta5te, they enfeeble^ the will— i.g. 
they deprive u* of the power of re)ii*ting tempta¬ 
tion axMi of initiating reformation; which, other- 
wise exproMod, means that they leave ne the prey 
to impulee, and eo the end thereof, in Scripture 
language, *u death.* (3) Perverted appetites are 
a bMdage: they drag ns at their heels, a^ through 
them we lose our moral freedom—we are enslav^ 
The peculiarity b that, while we yield to them, we 
proU*t: the vml b overborne, but we still retain 
our perception of the right and our appreebtion 
of it,—* I see the better and aoprove, 1 parsue the 
worse’ (Ovid, Met. viL 21). In othw words, our 
moral energy b felt not to be adequate to our 
moral insight; we are conscious of being coerced. 
Thb fact of the bondage of the app^tce and 
Mwaions b the theme of all great eUucbts, from 
Pbto downwards : it was kept before the medu^al 
world by the (knuofeUion of Philotophv of Boethius, 
and it IS a herita^ to modem {duloeophy from 
Spinoza, the fourtn part of whose Etkic* deals 
with thb very subject of ' Human Bondage,* and 
the fifth part with ‘ Homan Liberty.* It b also a 
leading tneme of the Christian religion, and lies at 
the basb of the scheme of salvation. (4) Appetite 
unduly set on pleasure leaves a sting behind. * But 
what shall I say of the pleasures of tne body ? Thb 
—that the lost thereof b indeed full of uneasiness 
{anxUtaa). but the sating, of repentance* (Boethius, 
Contol. Phil. Lib. iiL prosa 7). 

3 . ^i^iows.—The dbtinction thus drawn be¬ 
tween the appetites and reason, the estimation 
put upon it, and the conception of the soul as a 
well-ordered self-governed State, were taken over 
by Christianity; only, it b to be observed, Chris- 
tianity has its own way of explaining the conflict 
between the lower and the higher in man, and it 
has its own means of ending the conflict. That b 
its peculiarity, markini; it off from mere Ethics. 
On the one tumd (using St. Paul as our guide—more 
especially, as he expresses himself in Ko 7 and Gal 
5 ), the lower and concupiscent element in man 
b identified with 'the flesh* («dp(). Thb unraly 
principle—the black hone of Plato—rebels against 
the human reason and overpowers the human wrill 
(' mind ’ or soft in Pauline phraseology), and causes 
the individual to exclaim in a^ony, *0 wretched 
man that I am I who shall deliver me out of the 
body of thb death?’ The deliverance comes not 
from the man himself, not even from bb active 
reason, although the natural function of active 
reason b to control; but from without—' 1 thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.* For man’s 
irapotence of will, according to Scripture, arises 
from a religious cause and needs a religious 
remedy: it arises from the fact that man b 
' fallen,* b * sold under sin,* has deliberately rebelled 
against God, and so has forfeited hb rightnil power 
of self-mastery ; and the rectifying and oonquering 
force must oome to him from above—it must be a 
gift from heaven. Thb Divine gift, in accordanoe 
with the whole Chrbtian doctrine of regeneration 
and re-creation, b * the Spirit.* And so, in order 
to be ddivered from the hiud bondage of the lower 
self, which b the bondage of sin, man must be 
rai^ from the * natural * or * psychical * plane into 
the 'spiritual* realm—he must himself become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and through the in¬ 
dwelling 8 {drit he vnll conquer. * But, I say, walk 
by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
Wosh For the fleen lusteth against the Spirit and 
the Spirit against the flesh; for these are contrary 
the one to tne other; that ye may not do the things 
that ye would. . . . And they that are of Chiut 
Jesus have crucified the flesn with the passions 
and the lusts thereof’ (Gal S**"*’•**). Thus the 
Chrbtian faith incorporates Ethics, but transcends 


It is, consequently, effective on human life 
practice in a way that Ethics, standing alone. 


it. 

and practice: 
cannot be. 
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WUJ.1AM L. Davidsoh. 

A PRIORI.— A Priori b one of thoae terms, by 
no means rare in philosophy, the meaning of which 
has in the course of centuries undergone divers 
changes. Originally an unobjectiunable expreiMUon, 
denoting an ordinary mental act about which there 
egn ^ no controversy, it has eventnally become the 
index of one of the moat stubborn problems which 
set the minds of men at variance. According to 
Prantl,* the earliest oecnrrence of the phrase is in 
the writings of Albert of Saxony (14th cent.), who 
drawrs a contrast between demondratio a priori, 
the proof from what b before, i.«. from the canM, 
and dptnonttraiio a poiteriori, the proof which 
retrocedes from the effect, ^e usage can be 
traced to Aibtotle, who in the Second AnaJytiet 
states that that upon which proof b based most be 
prior to, and better knowm than, that which b to 
DC proved, and eontinuee thus: 'The earlier imd 
better known has a twofold meaning. That which 
b prior by nature b not identical vrith what b 

E rior for ns; nor again b that which b in itself 
etter known the same as what b better known to 
ns. “The prior and better-knosm in reUtion to 
ns ** b the name I give to what lies nearer to our 
sense perception; what lies farther from that I 
call “ the prior and better knoam in itself.” The 
most remote of all b the nniversal j the nearest b 
the individual object.* The connexion of the term 
A Priori with Aristotle b thns quite evident. But 
while be differentiates the meaning of * prior* ao- 
eording as the starting-point b the thing peremved 
or the process of perception, Albert of Saxony does 
not take thb difference into acoonnt: with him de- 
monstratio a priori signifies the proof from causes. 
It merely denotes a special mode of mental opera¬ 
tion ; in other words, a priori b a term of formal 
logic. The kuowledTO which proems from cause 
to effect, or knowledge a priori, rightly claims a 
higher degree of certainty than knowledge a pos¬ 
teriori, or nova effect to cause, so loi^ as toe terms 
keep rigidly to the meaning iwigned, an<l so 
long as the limits of formal logic are not trans¬ 
gressed. Bat the problem of knowledge goes bey^d 
the scope of formal logic. 'The mororat an_y shift¬ 
ing takes place in the meaning of A Pnon and A 
Posteriori, and thqr show a tendency to coalesce 
respectively with Knowledge based uprm eoneejv 
tions and knowledge based upon experience, 1 ^ 
when, further, the province of locic u relinq^h^ 
for that of psychology, it b no lOTger porwlble to 
the higher certainty of a pnori know¬ 
ledge. For, with such changis perception appears 
Mthe earlier and more cert^. while t^gimeral 

conception b the later. “*1 
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A P<wt«riori have trimplv exctiao^^ meanings. 
Hence GaMendi^ in bit ^lemic againtt the Aristo¬ 
telian impogns the dictam that the demetutnUio 
a priori is more certain and oondasive than that 
a posteriori, and demands its warrant. Since on 
bis view the domonstratio a priori becomes the 
proof from eaoses and general eonceptiom, and 
since the demonstratio a posteriori becomes the 
proof from effects and less general conceptions, he 
shows that he has abandoned the stricuy lo{n<^ 
usage of the terms. Bat in that case it is dear 
that there is bat one answer to his question 
whether offe^ are not better known than causes; 
and the inevitable inference is that a priori know¬ 
ledge depends upon a posteriori.* Gassendi’s 
criticism shows that the term A Priori had be¬ 
come amlngnons; it was so far free to assume a 
new meaning. 

Its new content was supplied by Leibniz. It b 
indeed true that Leibniz md not always use the 
term in one and the same sense. Thus, in con¬ 
nexion with the ontological proof of the exbtence 
of God, he a^es that exbtence does not follow 
from cooMption, but that the possibility of the 
fact signified by the conception must first of all 
be estaolbhed. Thb possibility, however, may be 
cognized either a prion or a posteriori; the former, 
if the vanous cnaracteristics of the concept are 
mntaally eonsUtent; the latter, when the thing 
itself b na object of peroeption.f A similar usage 
appears in the passage where the criterion of a 
clear and distinct idea b said to be its capacity of 
yielding the knowledge of a number of truths by 
priori proof.t Here A Priori b really oonoemed 
with the elucidation and explanation of conceptions, 
and with knowledge won from conceptions by 
correct re as o ni ng. It b employed in a somewhat 
different sense in the passage wnere the knowledge 
which proceeds from God to created things and 
that which recedes from created things to Ckid are 
TOpectively designated a priori and a poateriorlj 
Still another nsage b observable in the statement 
th^ in regard to the mysteries of the Christian 
^ Trinity and the Incarnation, 
a priori proofs on rational grounds are neither 
PoaaiWe nor requisite, and that in thb case the 
knowledge of the fact b sufficient, though the 
•Mjr remains unknown. A priori proof « here 
^uiyalent to the intuition of rational caase.| 
In dbcnsidng the relationship subsbting between 
^e human and the animal soul, Leibniz comes 
to the conclusion that the faculty of simple em- 
ptncal association b common to both. A dog being 
trained to perform a trick gets a tit-bit; a Dutch¬ 
man travelling towards Asia will ask for hb beer, 
perhaps even in a Tnrkiah inn. The connexion 
be^een tock and tit-bit, between inn and beer, 
ta in case casual, not necesaaiy; but the 
man differs from the animal in that he seeks for a 
necessary connexion. The more daU of experience 
are not sufficient for him, nor does he rely on ex¬ 
periments ^ona; be goes beyond them a priori, 
by means of first principles. A I*riori thus arauiree 
an implication of necemair relation.^ According 
to Leibniz, then, knowledge a priori b found in 
contingencies:—<i) when the pos- 
sitality of a ^t b esUbUshed by showing the 
seu-oomostenc^ of its oonc^tion; (2) when from 
a clear and distinct idea further cognitions are 
deduced; f3) when thought proceeds from God to 
created things; (4) when the rational grounds of 
an actual truth are investigated; (6) when an 
essential relation b established. Thus A Priori 
has varions shades of meaning: but it may be 
a^rted that, as used Leibmz, the expression 
* g ami f ottoso pmm iasi em edmmu AristdUUes, Hbi IL 
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tends generally to become identified with know¬ 
ledge gained from pure reason. Thb b its mean¬ 
ing when he contrasts knowledge par la pure raison 
on a priori with philoso^ie e^tri ms n t aU gui pro- 
tide a posteriori;* ana when, in the youveaux 
Essw, the reason which b the basb not only of 
our judgment, but also of the truth itself, b made 
to rank as reason in the dbtinctive sense, or reason 
a priorLt A Priori b thus an attribute of that 
sp^es of knowledge of which every constituent b 
furnbhed by reason alone. 

Lambert abo b of opinion that' without qualifi¬ 
cation and in the strictest sense the term a priori 
can be applied only to that in regard to whi^ we 
owe nothing whatever to eimrience.'t Wolff, on 
the other hand, reverts to the more general senre 
of ^e term, applying it to any kind of knowledge 
areived at by reasoning, even when the concep¬ 
tions employed In the premises are derived from 
experience. 

The view of Kant demands a somewhat fuller 
treatment, since in thb as in oilier respects he 
marks the consummation of the previous develop¬ 
ment, and the starting-point of the new. Besides, 
the problem indicate by the phrase a priori, 
according to him, stands at the very centre of 
thought, as it does with no philosopher Mfore him. 
Hb entire extern, indeed, may be regarded as an 
answer to the great question, How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible? Alike in hb theoreti¬ 
cal and hb practidu philosophy, in hb treatment 
of nsthetics and of religion, his aim was to discover 
mid establbh synthetic judgments a priori. He 
b at one with nb predecessors in assuming the 
existence of a prion cognition, and in believing 
that it cannot he regarded as originating in ex¬ 
perience. But he felt that justice had not been 
done to the problem involved. 

llndisjMtoci k]>owU(]e«nslIv«zMB.bsstn«a,UwaltiaaiZ 
bs expcHanli Is jodcmatits which sr« s vnori, snd, ladswl, 
Qrnthetic. Mtrsl; sasljrtiasl jodziiMnts. Cs. Umm whfch do 
iM loon than soslrw aad •foddsto s gtvfs (oocn*, wbOs 
thvy readw out kaowMc* txptldt, do sot socnMiit It; oabr 

E UmUo judcBMBts, lA thoos which Uak s mw prwUnU to 
•ubjact. taraish s ranaiso sddilioa to keowl«df«. Ucaes 
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thoss ths prsdiesU ot which nos tbs oobiset, sddinw 
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ot n—HU Sadi ralea, bowaw, will be lacsMted bgr the tal- 
lo«ta( teilerkwa la trjriac to diaoorer what bektofs lo pure 
riaeou, we moat ieotete It ojr eUmlnatiof oU oUta OMterlaL 
Now, einoe the (acoltjr ol kaowledc* boa two aepecto, aooiclj, 
the reoepitrltv ol perceptloa end the octtrltr ot Choocht, theee 
w|]] aeoeoMfiijr meet oe ecoia la pure r ea enn . Bot ee the 
aioterlel clcmeat, that wbi^ ie glTta la eeneatloo, obrioaelT 
Dee ootaida the territorj of pore leeacia, we may perfai^ deDmtt 
thle territory, if ooly we coa dieeegeM what eeaeatioa eappUeo. 
What thearemalae. when we Bieke tale elhnloationt Obriowy, 
the Bairerml forms ol peroep U on. nooieljr, Speoe nod Ttmi^ 
And what reoalne whin we eiinltarly eefarote all material 
elMneate from the prodocta ot octlre thoofht. La. oar Jodr* 
Bwota 1 Claartjr the pore form ol the jodriaeat itaeU. Tala 
pore form of the jodgmoat, however, polnte to a foactioo of the 
ondaretaadliig, oad the eoai of eo^ fonna will rtre oa the 
oomplete Uat of theee foaetiaaa, Ca. the oatogorlaa. Now formal 
logic hoa alreadr diedagolahed ell the poMble forma ot the 

ItidCttMitip UkS IMMI ^n****H^^ toOf iMMlilp CACil 

aer^ three momenta, oad oooaeqoaatly the foaetiaaa of the 
aadentaading, or ootegori ea , oea be arranged la the moM way. 
Thoa the ewaatirp of jodgmeata oa onlrtmaL norUcolor, or 
atagolor, p*ea the cotegonae of ^oaatlty: Lofty, PhiraUty. 
Totality; the fuoftfp of judgmanta oa aStnnative, naeetire, or 
hdlalta, yieUe the ootegoriM of qooUty: ReoDty, Negmtioa, 
Limitotloa; tha rafarioa of lodgnamta aa ootogoirioal, hjrpo* 
thetiool, or dtojaactire, proridao the oatagoriei of relonoa: 
Sabmoace and Aoddent, Oaoee oad K8e^ Coaanualty or 
Bedprocity; whOe, ftnolly, the modahfy of jodgmeata oa pva> 
bleouUic. emrrTfirlr, or opodlcttc, giraa oa the ootmorim of 
amdoB^: Poatibillty—iBipneeiNllty, Kriateae e Noo-falateoca, 
Naoamiqr—Contii^fwiey. Thoe the a priori el e meo ta ore the 
pm fame of ooaeeptioa—apeoe oad T im e- a nd the twefre 
Oitagortea. They ore a priori, beoaoae they ore troly ualrereal 
and etrictiy niciwary; and th^nomber la oomplete, oiaoe they 
oloae remmn after oor exhatMtlre proneaa of elfialnatkai. Oar 
flret problem la therefore aolred. 

S. we turn next to the teak of determining the fonctioa of 
tbaae a priori elemoata, end the vindi cat io n of their oppHco* 
biUty to the objectn of knowledge. Do f or aa apace oad time 
ore eonoamrd, the tort ie oa eeay one. They ore forma of 
peroeptMo. afnee every oblect of perorption ie proem ted to oe 
In one or both of them. Moreover, we nave two acienoea wbooe 
validity oad truth ore beyond qneatton, via, geometry oad 
klaeaiatica Nolthar oomaa from experience, tor geometry, not 
H ad ing itaflgureetohaad la nature, oooatructa thm orbitrorUy; 
ood la the mme way ktaematioe ennneiaUa itn propoeitioM 
withont the riigbteat reirreooe to experiance: both udiiUt oa 
anoanditioaol aeoemfly, which peraeptioa oea aaver do. How 
then ore theee a ciaoom poaoiblof Cuorly beoeuae, on the ooo 
hand, gaometn reota um tha foci that there la on a ptM 
perorption of Spoor, whUr, on the other, klaefnaUoe reeU upoa 
tha met that Uiere la oa a priori peroaption of Time. The 
e vi ate oo e ot theee two eckn o ae, then, voochea tor the eiBcicacy 
and validity of the a priori forma ol petoeptioa. It la more 
dURcult to demonMrate the function and competency ot tho 
ootagoriaa, which ora not forme of perception. What tigaUI* 
onace moot we oarirn to them? le It not anougb that oil oMecta 
of perorption ahotud maalfrel th am a oh ree ia Space and lAma, 
and ore tha oatagoriM not therefore auperiluouaT What coa 
they add to apotiol oad teoxporal peroeptionT But we muel 
recollect that bare peroeptioeL La. percep ti on oooditiaoed by 
Space oad Time, ia not kaowladge, oad doca not desurve the 
name of experience nroperiyao coUad. Perception olooe could 
yield BoChing but a cbooe of phenomena, withMt order ooioag 
iti porta, without rule in ita ebaagea, without oohereoce. True 
kaowlodge. troa axporleoce. U la fact impooalbla without the 
uaity of coaacio u a n ia a , without oa orderly ayatheaia; oad It ia 
at Utia point that tha fonoUooof the oategoriaa tevaola Itaelf, and 
thafr validity ia ooCohDahed. They axhiSt tha varfcxm wnye ia 
which tha unity of oonactouanam offectuotaa tha orderly oyn* 
thaaia of phatMOMoa. Kaowladge, genuine axparianoa, bacomae 
oure only whan, by m anna of the ootegorim of Quantity and 
QuoUty, we oome to ondeietaod, arrange, and orgoniaa pheno¬ 
mena ea axtanoive and intaotive nmgnltudaa; whan In vir^ ot 
the oategoriaa of lefoUoo wo are Mio to potit ■««»«rtiiliig per¬ 
manent (Subatanoa) omidat tho Dux of phenomatm, 

• oouanl ordar lato the atreom ot th^ anneemioo. and to rednee 
their mare ooOooation to a mat a yete m of parfectiy Intariilatad 
porta; ^ whm. ttaoily, bv tha oatagotim of modoBty, we ore 
in o p oattiori to determiae tae giadatioaa of thiage la reanect to 
pemO^y, acdaolity, oad aaoeatity. PtroapUon ia itaaU coa 
famtah aothiag ot thio, oa to boot aooa in regard to tho coto- 
gortoa of retotkm. It girea oa only a conotanlflux, naver any¬ 
thing permonont; only aoooaation. neyor regotor ■ 

g ottly ooDocotion. nerar reciprocity; and oocordingiy It cannot 
ve knowlodge. But ao tooa in tha oaaa of tha other cotagortoe 
may be nbowa that they anper im poaa oomathtiw udob horm 


poroeauan. oad ore a aaoaamry oood 
axparMBoa ia the atrict oenm ot theoo 


oooditioa of 


tag upon bora 
kaotnadge or 

_ it to troa, of 

courae. that parcaptioo oa ooofa given us axtanalre magiOtodee, 
but it to only by BMona of the ootegory of Q^ttty that wecon 
foraraiate a umveraol law, thus b rin g in g ail 
a o nmmon man aura, without witich umy oontt nno !«■ 
by theu^t. It to alao troa that perception yielda intaoaira 
mogatoodaiL but again H to the ca t egor y of Quality olons which 
aeti forth tha nnlvenol tow that awry phatMinia«fBn mom 
•oma dagrea ot Intanaity; H alooa renders rnatihli on obeolataly 
uaitorm and p rogre a a i re aoola of intantoty, V which 
ore aetaolly oompored and oomprebendeiL ParoaptiooTtoilly 
plaoaa everything upon a lavti; it yi«^ no grmmSoaa. But 


whan all things eoaloaca, knoaledge to out of tha quaation. 
Only tha c et ago r iaa of modality afford tho nguioite rnrUtioo, 
enabling oa to taka Into onn ai drrat i on queationa regarding Pood- 
bUity and TmpoaailiiTIty, Actnolity oad Noo-Actuauty. Naotaeity 
and Contingmey. Thua. to sum np, it to by magna of the eote- 
gorke alone that ws con attain to knowledge, to experiaace lo the 
propor eanaa; and eontrariwtoe, tha actual extotanoa of kaow- 
lodfo and axperirooa vritnooMO bo tha yalidity of tha ootagoriaa. 
Our aaoond prohlem to thus aolTsd. 

8 l The oaswsr to tha quaotioo involved la our third problem, 
via.. To what extant to the a priori alament voUdT to givan la 
what has already been mhL Ow oooduaioa so tor is that true 
experience to made p oa alhto bf tha A Priori. Wa must now 
my: Exprrianea alone, nothing beyond K. It to mote iDurion 
to a u pporn that by manos of the ootagortoa we eon attain bo a 
kaowtodgs entirely beyond emriencc. Paycbology, 

which undrrtakaa to ptovt tho axtoUnoa of tho acm aa im- 
motarial and Indeati iietibia, to naught bot a mom of Uegitiffiata 
iafetenoeaL BaUnool Ooa m ology, which preaumaa to dacida 
fmfdiciir tiM bittitukiiiif ot <x world In timn. 

and its iimltotim or triaity in qoM^r, tha aimplici^ and Individ- 
bOity of atoma. or their inffnits divhibiUty and the eooaa quant 
impoasibiUtr ot Indivtoibto atoma, tha unlvstsoUty of natural 
oouaation and the denial of fraodom, or tha amartfnn of it, tha 
oxtotanca or noo-axtotanoe of on obaotutelv tinramanr baituc— 
rimply lands na in antinomiaa, of which both tha thoni and tha 
ontitnaais may be shown to bo equally valid. Bationol Tboo- 
Io 0 , again, ochirvsa Ita aim ol proviag tha axtotaaca ot Ood 
only bv tha moamayrs of inaktng tha conrluaioB oontoia mote 
than the prsmiaeo, ao, for Inatonca, ia tha ootologiGol proof, 
aooordiag to which tha oatotoneo ot Ood follows from tha aon- 
oiprian of H i m , existcoea la tha prsmtoia ba^ but oeonmptmU 
predicate, while ia the oonchnioa it baa become a reef one. 

Bationol Psychology, Ooomotogy. and Tbaology ors In point 
ol tact oooc ar ned with Jdoos, tor which rxparianoa iroi hiaa no 
oorraaponding raoUty. But however forcibly we moat deny 
that UM Ideas ruarontee tha extotanoa of thoir oorfetotiva 
objacto. atlQ oa Ideas they p omiaa a real volno. They ore on 
axprearicn of that atriving oftor uni^ and toCoUty which raoaon 
itaelf makoe, and ao point to a work which to at once naceoaory 
and aver inoomptata. Howavar inoobarrat and mutually indo- 
pendant the fo^ of porcaption aioy iiem, raoaon damoads 
uaity and totoUty, and seeks bo rcoUaa both by Um m'TIiai pto- 
oam ot Uaking togetbar oU tha phanooMna oad prevanting oay 
of them from aaaiiniing on abaotuta tadapandanoo. That la tha 
true atomeat la Rational l>ychology. Again, rtoaon andeaTours 
to briar tba aggregate of things which ws ooll tha oalversa Into 
Uao wnh its own rsqalremanta of unity and locality. Bot rinn 
thaae reaulramonta ooaooC be mtiaflad anpirioolly, tba rrnnam 
to one srnlch con nerar atop. Owry the couaol aertos aa tor oa 
ws may, ws nrrsr rsoefa on ultimata or unooodltionad oouae. 
Iboa reoaoo progrtama rrer from won to man ; id ob^ to 
not a uaivaraa roundod and oomptota, bot ooa which it buUda 
up with e aoaa l ia a travolL That to tha truth of Oesmo- 

k». nnoUy, B a tion a l Tbaology aaska tba unity and toUUty 
of til axtoteim whatoorver—tha first oouas and tha final pur- 
poos of tha who l e- and this search oonotUotaa ila etamoat of 
truth. But oU this to pcaaeotad to rsoaon not as a fact, but aa 
a t a s k -a labour forosd nnu it, yet nerar itniaharf in other 
words, tba Idoaeof Soul, WOTid,Oc^ ore ragntotirs, not oonsUtu- 
tire prindpho, and Indioato and direct tha andaovoor of teoaon 
altar unity and totoUtv. Our cowohmloo than to, that tha sola 
purpoea of tha A Priori to to moke axparianoa puaafbto; iu 
function to on Immaoant, not a tronaotcKtootal ooo. 

So far, then, oor reaolt U thin: the forma of per¬ 
ception and thooght are a priori; their function is 
to make experience pomible, and they do not avail 
beyond experience- But with a view to a oom¬ 
plete explanation it remains to eetablish the two 
following theses: (1) tho A IViori is not to be 
interpreted psychoiopeaUy; and (2) the A Ihiori 
is not equiv^ent to innate. 

(1) A psychological interpretation was given I 7 
Senopennaner, who writes: ‘The philosophy of 
Locke was a criticism of the fnnctiona of sense; 
Kant fnmisbes a criticism of the functions of 
brain.' * Helmholtz agrees with this, as does also 
P. A. Lange, who states that 'the psychological 
equipment which constrains us to ooudition objects 
by space and time, is oertainly anterior to all 
exj)erience.'t But so to understand Kant is to 
misnnderstand him. Sneh an interpretation of 
the A Priori places it on a level irith the other 
psychical functions. Por we likewise see colours 
and hear tones in virtue of our psycho-physi^ 
oonstitutioo, and we should thus have to recognize 
an a priori element in these also. Kant, however, 
woulu altogether repudiate this. To understand 
anything psychologically is to apprehend it aa the 
property or state of a subiect, a soul, a psycho¬ 
physical organism. Pfiychology never goes Myood 
• irwiisa rot ami /d««, l L 
f Biot. ^ MaUriatUmk, IL Sfi. 
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the pcycbological rabiect and its relatums to the 
Enrroniidiiig world, whether that world be looked 
at from tlie standpoirtt of Kealbon or of Id^lnn 
in the Berkeleyan aen^. The true A Priori com* 
passes both the psychological Ego and the world. 
A variation in onr psycholofncal organization wtmld 
never involve more than toe alteration of a part 
of onr knowledge. If, for instance, the facnl^ of 
coUmr-peroeption were to become more sensitive or 
less so, were it even to disappear altogether, then, 
with the solitaiT exception of colour, everything 
wtmld be as berore; and, in fact, were the senses 
as a whole to suffer any drastic change, some being 
lost, some duplaced others, it would signify no 
more than tM donning of a new garment; the 
intrinsic constitution of the mind would remain 
inviolate. But an alteration in the A Priori would 
be nothing less than a revolution. Take away 
stiace and time, and the world itself falls to pieces. 
We must accordiimly guard against a psychological 
reading of the A Pnon. 

The difference between the A Priori and the 
psychological may be further illustrated as follows. 
The a priori space-perception of Kant and psycho¬ 
logical spaee-j^rception are by no means identical. 
It may be the case that Kant ignored the distinc¬ 
tion, but that is irrelevant meanwhile. It Is a 
mistake to supiwse that we refute Kant by show¬ 
ing that the racnlty of space-perception b not 
congenital, but b acquired gradually, that our 
perception of a surface b prior to that of tri¬ 
dimensional sp^, and that we localize accnrately 
only alter having learned to do so. All Umt u 
true, but it does not conflict with the theory of 
Kant. The development of the psychological apsu^e- 
I>erceptk>n pmnpposes the a priori. Psychological 
space b limited, and we can in a manner dboem 
its limits; a priori mce knows no limit. Hence 
we may assert that what b a priori b not psycho¬ 
logical, and viet t*rta. Once a psy^ologiciu inter¬ 
pretation was put upon A Priori, it was qnite 
proper to prqcsM to its analysb, as was done hj 
the evolntionbb. They maintained that what is 
now an A Priori for the individual was at first an 
A Posteriori for the race; t^t in the coarse of 
thousands or even millions of years mankind at 
length acquired what b now the congenital endow¬ 
ment of the individual persmi (so Spencer, Haeckel, 
etc.^. Such a theory, however, though valid as 
agmnst what we may caU the psychological A 
Priori, catmoi infringe the true A Priori. 

{2) The proof of tne second tbesb, viz., that a 
priori b not equivalent to Innate, b contained in 
what has jnst been said, and for itz elncidation a 
few words will suffice. We may rightly apply 
the term • innate' to anything which belongs to the 
natural endowment of the psychological subject, 
but precbejy on that account it b not a pnori. 
The innate b what b given, bnt, from Kant’s point 
of view, the given and the A Priori are antitheticaL 
What b given must needs be capable of being set 
forth as a quality or as sometning passive; but 
thb b impossible m the case of the A l^ori. which 
b from firet to last an at^vUy of the mina. We 
do not discover It as we discover an external o^ect 
of perception; it forma the presupposition or all 
our thinidng. We cannot seek for it as for other 
things, for m our very search that which we are 
lool^g for b already tn operatum. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to elicit the innate, the olyect 
of onr sear^ b not a factor in the process. Kant 
also inabts that the A Priori must not be taken as 
applying to supposed inborn, ready-made ideas. 
He writes t * Cnticbm admits the exbtence of no 
such ideas at all, but regards all ideas, whether 
belongmg to perception or oonoeption, acquired. 
There b, however, also an tuquuiiio originaria (as 
writers on Natural Law were wont to say), and 


therefore also of something which did not 
exbt, nor belonged to anything liefore 
Hence, if criticbm has to do u'lth the A l*riori, it 
has. for that very reasoo, nothing to do with the 
innate. 

Haring thos explained the A Priori in Kant’s 
theoretic philosophy, we proceed to deal with hb 
assumption of a similar element in the practical 
activity of reason or mind. In respect of morality 
and reltgion, no less than logical thought, reason 
possesses something oil its own, and not derived 
trom experience, which con be expressed in syn¬ 
thetic judgments a priori. Thb oonsbts, in a word, 
of Ideas, by which the empirically real most needs 
be controlled. The demands of tue moral law and 
of the Kingdom of God most be realized in the 
external world. It has, indeed, been recently ques- 
tioned whether we can justifiably speak of a prac¬ 
tical A Priori. Tlius Slangy in his Einltitung m 
dit Eiidk, holds that there b hardly any resem¬ 
blance between the A Priori of the Cniigu4 gf 
Purt Rta»on and that of the Critique of Practiced 
Reason, and points ont the following contrasts t 
(1) The Critique of Pure Reaeon treats of on 
A Priori both of sense and understanding, viz. the 
pure peroeptionz, SpoM and Time, and the pare 
torms of judgment, viz. the CatMories; the Ori- 
tique of Praetieai Reason treats only of on A Priori 
of Reason. (2) According to the first Critique, 
the A Priori and the empirical must collaborate; 
according to the second Critique, tlie A I*riori alone 
most determine the wilL (3) In the former work, 
nniversality and necessity are given as the charac¬ 
teristics of the A Priori; in the latter, those tests 
are not applied, since they do not suffice to deter¬ 
mine the A Priori Thos the desire for liapuinesa 
b also tmivorsal and subjectively necessary, out it 
b not a priori These strictures are canvassed 
HttgerstrGm in hb comprehensive exposition of 
Kants Etkik.\ 


previously 
the act.’^ 


Adaaitttiig, Imwsw. as wt nnsc ths digcrmocs bstwasa tb* 
two Critigum, wo noat Ukowiao admit tba propetoty c< app l ytos 
Um tons A Priovt ia Uw praoUosi aphtrs. ‘nttro, too, wo «Ba- 
ante an oo d oor m oat n o n i lUr to tho mind, *x>d aoi dcrirod trom 
axporiofwo—s fact wUeii ia oriacod by ttio Oatamteal Impora- 
tira, wbieb fovaala itaalf aa a ayalboUc jmhcswBt a pnori. Ihla 
Impoiathra iaipoaca oaooaditkmsl ooniaiamto apoo Urn will, 
dociariac that Ihia or that oug^t to bo ilono, aad payiim ao 
rofard whatovrr to boana doatio or piooKtn, to oatvaT 
I xa i U oa or ctrrninslaai oo twuco it ia a priori; aad (urtbar, 
ataoa tho ob M a at io n to oboy aa ttaooodiUoeal roimna 

bo dadoeod from Um ooacopt * will ‘ by almplo aadyria, tho 
Oatazorioal bnparattToiaanwthatlc judcBMOt. lathaOruad. 
Ispaap Mr jrrfspAirrih drr AUm, Kaat ifannoipoaw tin loipcts. 
Um tato the foOawiaff thrao priadplea: (1) Act aa if tho — 
o( thy aeUon woro io booomo by thy wtU a uBirtfwU taw Ot 
aa^: (t)aoactastotroathtiaMkalty.boUiiathlaoowBpctsoa 
^ •▼••T other, %hr«jo m on tod, otror m o tsonno 
paly; (9) act accordlawtotlM Idas that UMoillof tvarr raUoaal 
botMlaattahraroallykcWaUTowUl. Tbe oonMitooot rirmonta 
pi thaaa thm priactplao wo may derswiinaU Ideaa, bjr which 
bomaa ooaMloct most bo ordarod It h ia to ba morally food, aad 
«daaaolaB*othro,aaatid.aadabiw,Baoh 
ot wt^ ii uairarmlly raBd. "Omr aro aoi tha roooltaats of 
•spariaooe. bot an arroraity Ideal eroattoea ol tha praeUoal 
roasoa, aad aa aach aro a prMrL Juat aa wo aaw, bowovor. la 
oaao ot Um oaUcoriaa, that a BMtorisI etemeat was also 
aooaaaarv to tho axiacoooo ol actual kaowledco. ao tho 
pracUoai A PiU4i bo rileriod to empirical reality ai the amteri^ 
w Ito riahoratloB. U other wortla, Um practical A Priori, oo 

Mb aUatial . eharac^. But evta as Um theoretical A Priori to 

PjawpU A Priori thr DreMqalaite ot moral actioe, aleoa it 
wpjMbrte hmnaa coaduct uader tho oootrol ol lariolabto tow. 
e ithout it, our acUro life woro tho aport ot chaaoa, 
ol a deUrwilaato ah^ aad laorality ware tmpooaibto. 
^li*loo^,l^to,3Ti*lMtiejud»iaaatoaprks^ niriamrily 
Ood Bor oteraal lifo to an objaiA ot p ereep U oa. 
^how ayaUMUo jodetaento poaribiowMch mmrt Um 

ol Ood Um toct ot iauaortalityT Wo have looad 
Bpr^tote aaaaoUdBK actually ostoUot; but wo Imro iiha- 
•laatoBBd it to bo partorily adeuoato to Ito own oada. aaedtaw 
•BMaktomacUoalaUMoonoepc^Ood.’ Wo moat bear ia mtoo, 
Mworer, that Be ea c a caaaot dtoro faid tha rwullr ot moc^ 

I. *4.. vl. ». Ot. Oalrd, CVil. PkO. ^ Knot, 

tP^M-SlZ. 
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•ctiMi; €* th* coiitf»iT. *» i* cwww^ act ina^ 

with tiM IndhrUnU pcwctiot ot naofwbtjr. but with Dm if 

a ■wnil iforW. Th» propoiiUow, * th*r» wowhl to b* % moiwl 
wurld.*isltMU»BTBUM«ictad(Mmt • prkwi-w piM, bmcM 
• wanl world to oot u obM ct apirtoant: ud myvtUtic, 
bxawMT Um propo r tio n , Minfc Inrolrrd Is Um oeocwptMO o< 
■Kmlitr, to not dtooormd nonl^thmUr. bat iwrmla iUuf only 
whm to Um oooioBptkia ot aaornlity Utort to nddod that o( na 
rad ol anornl nctton. How. thra. to thn Bond world poraibto ? 
hUnllMUy not in rirtoa et hnitinn ncUon only, toaoa w« cannot 
ooncchwhow Um moral action Q( mankind iboald rrokr • mural 
w«rldfromawor1d«ib>CN:«to«ntir«Iy<SffcrHitlaw«. Ifoarpro- 
thmlorr, to not to ba a more fntUity. w« miMt bMTib 
obty praooad to oflinn Um extoUooa ol on omnipotent UrtK who 
win Mctira Um rwolt aimed at la haman ntoroBty. W« con 
aooon&viy aemrt Umt Umt* to a Ood-a propaTtioo ahown to 
be on a priori lynUMtic Jodfm*!. by **»• »»»«»« *«• «»ed«e- 

UofL We auMt finally no*o that, oa the r eo l lm t i o o ot the moral 
Ideal to on rniilen took. It pcetuhtee the endtoee oztoteaoe ol 
man. Tiraa we orrire at the a priori qmtlMUo judnirnt that 
twt^n to Immortal. oto^ than, boa on A Priori, and to 

indeed baaed opon It. The rellfion that we octnoUy find la the 
world to ollra bat a oorry mixtare, but In the prooaaa ol dmrelop- 
meat ita a priori dcinaot to abk to reohat iieelf and to produce 
erer purer torawL Por K doca not anbaiat la aararoaca from 
ampinool rwoUty, any more than doea tba A Priori ol the Umo> 
leUcol or Um proicticai aphere. 

It was Kant's belief that ertry genuine form of 
haman experience was a oorobination of a priori and 
a posteriori faciors. The absence of eitner was a 
sore sign of sophistry; no knowledge wiu possible 
save by the corporate union of both. Witboat the 
A Priori, oor pereeptiona were formless and law- 
lees* and therefore ntfol and evanescent; witbont 
the A Posteriori, we should have but the blind play 
of concepts. No leas in the sphere of reli^on and 
morality must the empirical data be contrwed and 
monld^ by the A Priori. In the absence of the 
latter, we should have no morality, no religion, 
only the lawless dux of desires, only the fluents 
and fabrications of superstition, while, tf the 
empirical fhetor were absent, the a priori ideas, 
having no material to organize, would resemble 
the shades of the under world in the Odyttey, which 
must first bare blood in their veins ere they can 
come to life. 

It was Kant's design in these oooclurions to arbi¬ 
trate between Ratioiulism and Empiricism. He had 
striven to do justice to both the contendin|; schools, 
and at the same time to confine each to its proper 

S rovince. To rationalism in its fancied indepen- 
enoe of the A Posteriori, as to empiricism in its 
repu^tion of the A Priori, he rejoined that genu¬ 
ine koowled^ resulted only from the interaction 
of t^ two dements. But the dispute was no 
means at an end. Kant's solution was felt, iher 
all, to be dualism, which it was necessary to tran¬ 
scend f Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were sensible 
of the impoembility of renrding the A l*rk>ri and 
the A Posteriori as two distinct tottreo* of know- 
led^, of which only one sprang from reason. They 
held that ewrylAin^ belongs to reason, since even 
the material element of Imowledge has no other 
origin. So far, therefore, all is a priori. It was 
not, of oouise, the empirical oonsdouaness of the 
individual, with its slow development and its gradu¬ 
ally multiplying contents, to wnich they attxiWted 
this creative power; it waa rather, to use mean¬ 
while a non-committal phrase, a hyper-indiridoal 
spiritual something, which at onoe produces and 
comprises all that is reoL From the standpoint 
of toe merdy individual oonsdousness, everything 
b a posteriori. Thus, according to Fichte, * the 
science of knowledge, quite irrespe^ve of percep¬ 
tion a priori, tnu^ out that which, in accord¬ 
ance with the same, most be present in perceptioo 
a posteriori. For tl^ science, therefore, these 
terms apply, not to different objects, but to differ¬ 
ent aspects of one and the same objed; very much 
aa a dock b used a priori as pomting the hour, 
but a posteriori in our aetoal reading thereof.’* 
Schdling's view b set forth in hb SyUern de* tram- 
0eendenta/en ItUtdiamut. He regarib not merdy 
• StmOidm r<rb, «L L U. Fkbto. tt. lU. 


the a priori conceptions, but also the objective 
worlds, as beyond the empirical consciouiinM, add¬ 
ing only: ’ As the Ego generates everything from 
itself, so everything—not merdy thb or that con¬ 
ception. or, as has been supposed, only the form of 
thou^t—all knowled^ whatever, ixideed, as one 
and ^ivbible, b a pnorL But as we are not con- 
sdous of thb generative process, there b notliing 
a priori for ns: everytliing u a posteriori.’ * Hegel, 
too, draws a dbtinction : a pot^riori knowledge b 
the oonoern of the empirical sciences. Tlieir fnn^on 
b important, but subordinate to that of philosophy, 
since they can only discover facts witnout bel^ 
able to d^oostrate the neoewity thereof, whereas 
philosophy deduces all reality ^m one supreme 
principle, thus dving to the contents of the em¬ 
pirical sciences form of the freedom of thought 
and the warrant of necessity.t Thus, while for 
Kant every real cognition u a product of both 
a priori and a posteriori dements, hb successors 
recognize not only a pure a priori, but also a purs 
a posteriori knowledge. Either kind has its own 
truth, but only the a priori b perfect, and forms 
the special method of puilosopby. We must, how¬ 
ever, incidentally remark that these philosophers 
are not porfecUy at one regarding the A Pnori: 
acoording to Fi^to, the vi^ element of mind b 
mural action; according to Schelling, it b aribtio 
creation; According to Hegd, lodcal thought. 

Vast aa was the influence of uese s^’steoi^ and 
of the Hegdian in particular, yet their solution of 
the problem could not long prove satbfactory. Of 
necessity it came to be fdt more and more that the 
attempt to resolve all exbtcnoe into Pure Reason 
was one which, though made with signal courage 
and amaring ability, had in the event come to 
nought. The mlna of man was obvioosly in- 
adeqoato to such a task. True, as indicated acove, 
it was no purely human faculty to which was 
assigned the work of generating and sostaining 
the universe; neverthel^, the human spirit was 
credited with the power of penetrating directly 
into the creative activity of the absolute spirit, 
and of beholding it at work. A reaction was in¬ 
evitable. Philosophy was thrown aside, and the 
empirical sciences, notably exact physical science, 
made vi^orotu advance. With the question of an 
A Prion, science had no concern; it looked for 
direction to experience, to perception alone. But, 
as might be expected, it was not possible for any 
len]rih of time to ignore the fact that experience 
it«w involves a pr^em. Of necessity it came to 
be recognixed that perception as such does not 
make experience; that the mind, far from being 
merely psMve, b very largely aedve, and that 
thb activity b the trmy constituent element in 
experience. What then are the resources which 
the mind brm» to its work ? With thb question 
we are again race to face with the problem of the 
A Prk>rL The influence of Kant entered upon a 
new lease of life, the turning-point being signal!:^ 
by Liebmann’s Kant and dte jEpigotun ( 18 ^), with 
its eeterum etntto, * Back to KanL' _ ^ce more 
knowledge came to be viewed as the joint produ^ 
of the A Priori and the A PosteriorL From thb 
point the theories regarding the nature of, and the 
shades of meaning therrin assigned to, the A Priori 
became so numerous and vaned that it b quite 
impossible even to dbtinguish them all by name. 

la* A Priori to bvquratlv rofontod as aqiriTafcnS to <«o- 
■rinnri— la seawol, oa ta* ftocad tlMt ^ w» kaow lira 
winds oooKioQHMMi vldcli ibcnfoTV fom UM lofficsl 

pritMtoWW^^ooariHoratUMraol. Jori os ob)«cts Is 
■IMOt ora raaj^ to tba onivwral towt ol wy *. 
tocto ol ooaaooasDMi oooocd wktb it> aatvmal laws. It to tan- 
pooribto to olwcnot Irom own i ’lw MiM ra Jmm Farrier potats 
bit that la ereiTtklBC Um ago knows, It olwaye r eixgalara 

» Cl. ed. * L f 11 [Woltoo^ Logte of 
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•ooMthinf ol taaown. Craco, acmlo. mu forUi Uw raal ibiItwm 
M M ^-cnbradnf tjrUcm ol ruh t towa, tbt pfM uppu i i tioo ot 
wUah, bow«T«r. It t uatfjriaf pciodp U . m oomWMf 
whM wtj^ (B oar iadlTkliitl nrTtrtPBwiwi. Toiatttiiwm 
bt tddtd SbAdwortb H. Hodftoa. who, iboucb bt rtjtcU 
A priori forma, boldt Unat tlMtnro ia tbt pbUotopbical mom 
mtam that which cxitU fai coatcioa t BMa. B/ A Priori, tcata. 
baa btan oadarrtood tbt pacaUar anUormity which bttotn to 
tbtoptratioMof tbot^^M. That Wuadt: ‘tlMraadu^tbin 
ot o^r tbt ttdmmj fiiactiocia of loaloal tbou^t, tt. tboaa 
UitiTltitt of relaUooal oomparitoa which art embodiad In tha 
pnaary iawa of lofie, aad which la tom praa upoo tt tba facta 
»<ndtiU maUrial tor Ihom to work opoo.' • 
almUarIr, H. CorotUu rasarda tboo^t M latrodoctnc owtaaity 
omlorQutT loto Um tez of potoonMUkt Acoordlnr to 
ItamiTier, all Idcoi art oobitol to Um nitigoclo. which art 
pw to t htt tt, and ofi^ch ht eotuiMratta Biat, ▼try 
oiiitmii hom Ibcot of Kaiit« aamaty, nkboo. nomboTa POiiUofi. 
««ai^ booomlM. oaokHty, 

^ another lotorioatatioii b rirtn by &c«rait, who la hb 
Mpie tn a lTit a in a that oar thinklrn b an aodtaroor to oorapra* 
hMd tha world. Tbt ideal of a world oompbUly kaowa tooiao 
tat la aU wo think, an hbal which poatmata ptrfacUy 
dHtolUcharwcurbilot, MUMb.aritloaof tha world M^plcto 
u ilMoa aad tima, aa axbauaure ^iaatUlfatinn of all Ut 

a touxM lad pmm et oonoaptiaat, and, ftnally, lataHioo of tbo 
of to# fftrtiiy hi tiM lom of aii au-pcrradiBC caiual 
nnua Our wM# manUl Ufa prooaeda upon UMtauibQity ot 
Wlthoot tba ooatictfon that oar tbowht b not 
afanleoB. all oar atrlrlnf afur koowladg* wonld baftmit. 
hi^er, tba poadbUity of attalnins^ idaal b manifaetly not 
o* ff«"WMbloo of it b a priori, not, 

MaaMf-oridaottrutn.botMapoafiibu, Wapoatnbu, 
ta tbo unoba of tboo^t, tba aUainabiUty of an idMl know* 
®f tht world, AM thorefort tht chanctenttiot of 
UMatirifto abort, MAt^y. iht rlito of Ihinn at a coopMo 
whob, oxh anaUra daadflcatloa. aad iatuUlM^ naoaaaitr^ 
«Wbll a cartaln afUnity with 
•thi^ paiadplaa. Pindlag It Impoaaihb to anrrondor 
.T* •*' n*f* of arary bilnra, acain aad acak^ 

J***L?f f * * ^'* y Ibam, ooaTtaoad that wa aro actinw nmtif 

how bofoto oar tboocht aa idaal. which iprinn 
^ OMontial A Priori, wbetbor uitihia rtalin of rraami or la «>»»■« 

tboa m a kM oot a oonnaxion batwaaa% 
^ »*^,l«ctlcal, and that la hb opfaion tba A Priori 
^JJ '■’***°^ tranaoaoda tha former, b«ii« baaad nlU- 

wMtioo Impraadona, podu onltyT'lfo maro nrciroM of 

ia5:.‘AS?ssr4Tag :si£rs 

5<JSs5,:y,5K 

Um “V. to iaataaoe, UhTatraT^ 

mA a taal. and think ci 

**™ *f^f***, ^ rtprtittd tela of that ooltj wt oblAiii 

SuL »•»* * «*beaadooof tbo 

mainWnwl that area ia tbb Said wa 
Mia bald that It b tba oridenoa 
or llM Maaca aloM which ooBrinoat ua tlrnt whoa, for ImlaiKw. 

*J^^_***,***toidy dutrOmted Into two groapa, m 1 »«w< 9 
* ^ •• »h»»ya Mk Tbthb Bbwari 

Sis 
IS ^3S 

i5si.r5J2i,? 

oa*^ o^y tha auna portioo of tpaoa at tba aana 
tl^ M axiom which roguIaUa tba ?«ry idea of ao obi«ct.| ate. 

CoMbtrat amplfieiata, aoob m Caolba and xm, repoS^ tba 
A Priori altogctaer, m oooa alao R. Arenariaa with hiamnirio. 

orltidwB. Oa aoeb a tboory tbora b BO diflmooa ia prliStDto 

botwaoB pmrehioal aad phyoiaal, aabjoct aad object, 
■maodaxiatcBco. AooordlngtoATcnarias,p«raaxporbaoab 
tU atMt^ -p<tot, and agalm m fraad from arary parr r ta hm 
aad arror. It b tba roaL Indhridml dboorata la mm 
•aparioBoa both h l w ai f and tbaooMtitaaaUof hbaarirocaBant. 

• '**' FUlemmkU, ad. I, n& ~ 

I ** **• PM otofkit, SS9t 

Xiapa,edt,tLi«. lAlLfOd I A. ft. | 71 . 


Krery experiaaoa C D Bahu of two tfamoaU, tba tacU of Uw 
anriroiunaat aad tba jadgmaaU ot tba ada^ dbUnoalabad by 
Aranarioa m B-rahma and E-ratoao rtapectiTaly. Both aro 
aqaally p r aaeot ; tboro b m aoaaatial diftaraBca batwoao them: 
t^ iabaro la tbo OM axparioooa. Aa A Prloti b tbareforo oat 
ot tba qncatkm.* 

In the qaeation ms to the recognitioo of an 
A Priori In CotueioutneM, the point at iaane is 
really whether the mind is like an empty resoel, 
^ea only from without, or whether it manipnlates 
its own materials. When we state the qnestion 
thus, we neoeasarily imply that we hare to deal 
with something more than a problem in Epistem* 
olo^. The matter c^ot be settled in reference 
io knowledge alone; it also involvea morality, art, 
relimon, cultore, and these perhaps in a more 
fBA^ked degree. The utterly misleading character 
of the empty-ressel metaphor appears from the 
fact that knowledge never simply comes to ns, bat 
is won only by effort. Sneh a passive aoqnisition 
®* ^tho metaphor would imply is a sheer impos* 
siMity. Even natnraJ saeooe, the experiential 
science par exeelltnce, depends npon and advances 
by mental activity. Consdoosness, therefore, ia 
not anything quiescent, or merely receptive; It la 
something operative and oonstractive. We most 
further ask. hosrever, whether the mind works 
nmply as a machine, elaborating raw material 
into definite sha^ and is Urns of a merely formal 
character, or whether it does more. According 
to Kant, aa to most of the present-day thinkers 
risws have been tonched upon in the fore* 
goin^ survey, the mind’s oontribation is entirely 
mtneted to the formal, the material quota hwltig 
funiiahed in fufi by experience. Now it must cer¬ 
tainly be admitted that natural science—to refer 
to it ooM more—is ponded in experience; it 
must bemn with experience, and keep in coostant 
touch with it. But it is none the less certain 
that natui^ sdenoe is continually begetting ideal 
entities, without which it could make no besdway; 
such are, for instance, the conceptions of 'atom, 
•law even * matter' itself, not oneof which isyielded 
w the senses. Thus the mind interweaves the 
tlata of sense with its own products. Nor ia this 
discredited by the fact that such ideas aa • atom * and 
• matter ’ are rigorously assailed at the present day 
ai^ ^y eventually be abandoned, since any con’ 
^rable surrogate thereof must come, not from 
experience, but from the mind itself, as u 
Ulustrated, fw example, in Ostwald's VorUiungtn 
Mb€r A€UMrphiiotoph%«, where the conception of 
matter gives place to that of energy. Everywhere, 
to shor^ does natural sdenoe set up a scaffoldinip 
of ideal construction, without which it would faU 
to pieces. Thus the mind exhibits even in this 
sphere a real productivity, which is certainly 
called^ into operation, but is in nowise created, hr 
experience. ^ 

T,. ^ “ clearer stUU 

To think of art as having no other function than 
to reproduce the external world as accurately as 
P<wble is totally to misoonedve it. In its tran¬ 
sition stages such extrinsic work may be of Im- 
the representation of 
i^ht, atmMphere, and oolour, axid in the drama, 
the imi^ion of vernacular dialect and idiom; 

®«»We technique. 

^vo^ol^ thw w but preparatory. 

^ bodying forth of spirit enUUes. 

It man exp^ the best that men feel and think, 
^t to whu* Unfuage to itself would bo to- 
The hipest art, to fact, has often a 
PtopheUc cast; it is the herald of what ought to 
1,1 * ®*^*-*i^“* wrestles with the deepest pro- 
bring inti m a t ely connected with one’s 
Dhilosophr of Uungi. In all this, however, it 
not draw npon external reality, but manifesto 
arMbdor rvtasa A/aAnMg; Dmr WMWthaka WMttgrif. 
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creative power, aod is thna an additional witneos 
to the fact that the mind has something all iu 
own. 

In^ Morality, Widn, ererjthing depends upon 
the inner life. Blorality cannot conceivably be a 
product of experience. For in this province the 
mind famishes its own laws, and frames the ideas 
to which the outer world must conform, e.p. the 
idea of justice, of brotherly love. The man who 
sees in xnor^ty nothing more than the rules of 
conduct indispensable to human intercourse, is 
dmply blind to its essential character. It is not 
designed to institute some commonplace ration* 
ship amongst men, being primanly directed towards 
the realiation of trath and parity in the individual; 
indeed, it may even be the most unoompromising 
enemy of a given social state, and, should un> 
veracity, liuiury, or baseness have become dorni* 
nant uierein, it must threaten the fabric with 
desducUon, whatsoever outward grandeur may 
perish in its fa^ It was thus, for instance, that 
evly Christianity sapped the foundations of a 
dviujation which had become a sham. 

Now, it forms no reasonable objection to this 
theory of a productive energy in mind to say that, 
since these Ideas are, like all else, facts of con* 
sdousness, as b maintained by the thinkers who 
would identify philosophy witn psychology, they 
are therefore evolved frmn mere experience. If 
eonsdousness Is to cover everything, then all its 
various * facu ’ would be co-ordinate and of equal 
value, and any gradation amongst them out of the 
question. Arbitrary changes of oonscionsness, or 
even changes determined by mechanical causality, 
would simply follow upon one another, and no 
arrangement or grouping thereof would mean more 
than any other. Amid such conditions we could 
not even so much as ask for the truth. Now, in 
pdnt of fact, all distinctively mental creations 
daim to have judicial authority; judgments pur¬ 
port to be more than cdlocations of psychical 
products ; aesthetic and ethiosl Ideas involve more 
than feelings and desires. They claim, in short, 
to be anthoritative, to be the standard of truth 
and law for what b given in experience. We 
must dbtingubh between the yturstio faeti and 
the ^{utio jvru ; it b one thing to ask what it, 
qmte anotlMr to Mk what ouoAf to As. In dealing 
with the dbtinctively mentad, we discover some- 
thing beyond the fact of determination by natural 
bw, namely, regviative bw. The laws of logic, 
of Mthetios, and of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, formubte that which ought to take place, 
not that which actually and invariably does take 
place. Thus we cannot deny the fact of the mind’s 
peculiar hmtage, as evinoed by thb unique 
to regtdative authority. We must allow, never¬ 
theless, that the objection mdicated above, namely, 
that even these peculiar intellectual products must 
manifest themselves b eonsdousness, b something 
more than a trubm; it expresses the fact the 
real cannot be evolved by purely lineal processes 
from abstract comwptions alone, speculation at 
large b mere sophistry; typical examples of the 
method are Hegel in philosophy, and in theology 
Kothe, who, in spealrag of thought, Mys: * While 
engaged in specubtion, it shuts its eyes for the 
time to all that b external, and loolm only 
witlun, contempbting the di^ectio movement 
amid which it has plam itself. Without a single 
side-glance, it pursues only the dialectic necesimy 
with which ea^ conception as it comes to birth in 
turn be^ts new conceptions in virtue of its in¬ 
herent fertility.’* But it b manifest that thb 
specubtive method cannot evolve reality, even 
spiritual reality, from conception. It b tnerefore 
quite legitimate, in oi^wsition to a mode of bought 
* Tkttiogiteki BUuk, sd t, 1.19. 


which arrontes to itself creative omnipotence, to 
emphasize the experiential character of our know- 
led^ But, on the other hand, empiricism b in 
error when it narrows down expenence to ex¬ 
perience of what b external; the mind him also an 
experience of itself. The real nature of mind can 
be manifested only in consciousness—and upon thb 
fact deprads the experiential character of our 
mental life; but what concerns us here is the 
mind’s experience of its own peculiar endowment, 
which, as we have seen, claims to possess regubtivo 
authority, and thus carries os heyond the bare 
experience of emplricbm. 

Thb doctrine u not only in conflict with the 
pi^ly specubtive method, but b also at variance 
with the view of Kant. Kant believed that he 
could completely and finally determine that whbh 
belonged to mind or reason; but hb conclusions 
were of a purely formal kind. The view advocated 
here bvolves not only a much greater amplitude in 
our mental life, but also a capacity for producing 
even rteU elements. What the mind really b can¬ 
not be determined once for all; an avenue must 
ever be left open for fairer developments. In 
other words, there b a bbtorical element in oon- 
scionsnees, or at least b human oonscioasnesi,. 
We are not for ever tied down to the same un¬ 
varying forms, into which all kinds of material 
must be pres^; the truth b, rather, that we 
poeoess creative Ideas which are ever proposing 
treeh problems to experience, and setting it new 
tasks. We must inmt upon the fact of develop¬ 
ment and movement in our intellectual life, and 
decline to identify its essential principle with the 
invarbhility of its formal determinations. In riv¬ 
ing birth to Ideas, the mind pub definib questions 
to the empirically real, and assimilates the answers 
thereof, thus winning for ib Ideas a stmeture in¬ 
creasingly dclicab, and an organization increasingly 
rich. 

The answer given by empirical reality varies 
according to the kind of question put to iti It b 
obvious that, on the one hand, Anstotie's investi¬ 
gation of nature by means of the conception of 
enblechy, i.s. a form realixbg ib own Idea in 
matbr, and, on the other, that of modem science, 
with its ooDoeption of a causal uniformity reducible 
to mathematical formuhr, must result in wholly 
diverse views of the world. Neither entelechy nor 
causality b as such a product of experience; both 
are ooncepb of the mind, both purport to be ques¬ 
tions regarding the materials of sense, to v^ich 
appropriab answers can be given by empirical 
reality, and thus to be capable of bringing the 
world under the domain of mind. 'That the Aristo¬ 
telian oonoeption has been supplanted by the 
modem does not impiv that the former was an 
illusion pure and rimple, or that it was inferior to 
the latbr; as a matbr of fact, each b a bypo- 
thesb; but the modem oonoeption of causal uni¬ 
formity has shown itself better adapted to certain 
puiposes than the ancient enblechy. Even the 
oeliri that the world can be inbrprebd on mathe¬ 
matical and mecbanico-causal prindples was at first 
an Idea, r^ording which it oomd not be ascertained 
beforehand whetiier experience would ratify or 
confab it. But the Idea has proved fruitful, and 
has accordingly become increasingly rich in con¬ 
tent. From tne first it signified more than the 
purely formal, involving indeed a conviction re- 
garding the actual constitution of the wmld. 

Similarly toe manifold vstbetic and ethical Ideas, 
which Ob certainly more than mere forms, find 
their function in organising the real. We need 
not go further inb matbr here. Suffice it to 
say that the human mind has brought a great 
variety of Ideas to bear upon the real, and that it 
did not b^in its task with the same inherent 
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tM^ainmeni with which it panroeii it. In fine, the 
minu al»o has a history. 

Now the question arises whether these Ideas 
sbooM be caUed a priori If they are related to 
history, they mnst also be related to experience. 
Nothing save the tediotu disciplme of fa^ could 
hare compelled man to form a fresh Idea. We 
may say with abnolnte certainty that the mind is 
not something ready-made, anterior to all experi- 
enoe ; it is in reality bnilt up by intercoarse with 
the facts of experience and history. But for that 
rery reason it u not the product of these. What 
they supply to the mint! is but the stimulus to 
its own creatire aetirity. Accordingly the fresh 
element generated by this spontaneous aetirity is 
an A Priori in reference to the whole prorince of 
empirical reality, which thus becomes the mind’s 
palcutra, that which is to be organised by means of 
the Idea. Just as, according to Kant, the a priori 
forms of reason are the necessary condition of 
experience in the higher sense, so also are the Ideas 

S nerated by the mind. We most likewise note that 
ese Ideas exist only in rirtue of the mind’s own 
activity, and that, were this to cease, they would 
forthwith away—another link of affinity with 

the A Priori of Kant. We mnst accordingly assign 
to them the efficiencT which marks the A Priori 
The fact that they nooergo changes and transforma' 
tkms, or that they supplant one another, need not 
perplex any one who dues not postulate t^ origimU 
perrection of the mind. We must grant, of coarse, 
that we can win a truth only by much effort, and 
that^ our approach to the nitii^te and snpreme 
end is asymptotic, never issoing in complete iwia- 
lion. Nevertheless in all our effort and travail we 
assume the reality of absolute truth ; we must, in 
fact, make this assnmption, else were all onr 
striving fmitlesa, and even psirtial tmth beyond 
onr grasp. Just as the rarions parts of space lie 
within one and the same Space, so PUftiai tmt^ 
are oonstituents of the one absolute Tn^. That 
this eternal, absolute tmth is no imis /atvu* 
appears from the fact that there ox»ts in ns a 
mighty unrest, ever urging os beyond the position 
we have won. Whence this unrest? Certainly 
not from withouL Were our mind sufficient to 
itself, no external force could move it onwards. 
There must exist, therefore, something tn itself, 
which ever and anon provokes it to dissatisfaction 
with what it Iw achmved, and exposes the errors 
and imperfections thereof. Hence it is no arbi> 
trary aseomption that the hnman oonscioasneas is 
inteipenetratcd by an Absolate Conscioosness. The 
actual existence of this Absolute Mind woold thus 


be the olUmate and snpreme A Priori, and we 
recognize it aa snch even though we mnst refrain 
from analyzing it more particmarly. We cannot 
once for all expiscate its oonstitnent elements by 
logical operations or by introspection; but it gradn* 
ally reveab itsdf in tne prooeas of oar intelmetual 
life. 

To sum np: The A Priori has a threefold signifi- 
canoe. It embraces (1) the formal laws of mind, 
of which logic fnmuhes the best example; (2) the 
Ideas generated 1^ the mind ; and (8) the contents 
of the abscdute mind. This view, or one all bat 
identical, is championed by the new Idealism, 
whose principal representative is Prof. R. Eucken, 
of Jena. 

It remains to deal shortly with the significance of 
the A Priori for Btiigion, It was Kanta eonrietion 
that an A Priori is necessary to the very existence 
of religion ; that genuine religion has its source in 
pore reason. All extemab, according to him, such 
as mbrios and creeds, are incidental, and to look 
for the procreative forces of religion anywhere else 
than in pore reason leads to sheer error. Here we 
have a truth of paramount importance. For if reli* 


gion is pomble onl^ in virtue of an original, inherent 
resonree of the mind, it is clear that every effort 
to trace the origin of religion to something which 
is not religion is foredoomed to failnre. Reseexch 
into the most primitive cults never discovers the 
spot where religion issues from a non-religions soil; 
it can never^t behind some primordial element of 
the mind. Still less convincing are the hypotheses 
—ingenknu as they often are—which profese to 
the origin of religion. A vast prestige is 
enjoyed W the theory that it arises from the 
antinomy between onr feeling of dependence upon 
the environment and our oonscioasneas of freedom. 
Man sees himself conditioned at every point, and 
in thrall to non-spiritoal forces, yet at the same 
time he is oi^puzant of his freedom and of his 
superior dignity in comparison with all t^t is 
merely natoral; and so, in order to preserve his 
spiritual personality, he seeks to attach himself to 
tne Absolute Spirit, the result being religioa. Bat 
it is simply inoonoeivable how religion UMmld ori¬ 
ginate in tM way—to sav nothing of the onprored 
assumption that such iaeas as dependence upon 
environment and personal freedom prei'ailed among 
primitive mankind. Religion as we now have it 
may perhaps have some connexion with the anti¬ 
nomy in question; its natural growth map even be 
accelerate therel^; but it cannot possibly arise 
therefrom. We mnst carefully distinguish b^ween 
what can and what cannot be done by historical 
and psychological research in this sphere. HUtori- 
cal inrestigatioo may discliM a oontinuous regress 
from highly developed religions to forms ever more 
simpie, till at length the ostensibly lowest is 
reached ; indeed, oircamspect reasoning map war¬ 
rant os in postolating an even more primitive 
stage, but what is tiius elicited b still of tne nature 
of religion. Again, psychological study we 
may try to ascertain the particular modes of 
fought, feeling, and volition with which religioo 
b specially cann e eted—to determine, for instance, 
whether it b mainly ooooerned with the ronserva- 
tion and fnrtherance of the physical or of the 
nioral life; but religion b presnppo^ in the very 
inquiry. Kant b therefore qoite lostified in recog¬ 
nizing an A Priori in religion. Hb charactcristio 
error lay in the attempt to fix its limits once for 
all. Hero also, however, we mnst insist upon the 
fact that fresh formations eraerjpi in the process of 
development, as, for instance, m the prophets of 
Israel, or in Jesus. That religion has a Imk with 
hbU^ b beyond controversy; only in the fnlimns 
of tune—to use the very language of religion- 
does the New Revebtion oome. Nevert^Iess the 
fact remains that what b essential, new, and great 
in such ^ revelation b never an ontcome of the 
actual historical situation, but always a creation 
of the spirit itself. No serntinp of nstme or his- 
tory. however assidnous, can of itself bring ns into 
God of holy lore acknowledged ly 
Christianitp. We oonclude, therefore, that uere vt 
^ Pnon in religion also, and that its oontenta 
are of such a character as cannot be definitelp 
ascertained, bat are repealed in what they createu 
Kant’s results require modification in still an¬ 
other respect. He approached religioo from the 
^e of xnorality. Ho regarded the A Priori of the 
former, m contnut 'mth that of the hUtar, aa in 
some depee deriratire. In point of fact, he was 
not resolute enough in r^ard to the independent 
position of religioo, and it U Schleiennacber who 
inakw good the deficiency. The latter vindicated 
uM dbtinctive character of religion as something 
mdependent of thought or moral action. True, hb 
own definition of relimon as * the feeling of absolute 
dependence ’ b roost defeetive. It may be, and hat 
often been, mbnnderatood, sinoe ’ feeling ’ has a 
psychological reference which tends to obscure its 
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A priori ai^fnificAtion. Henoe the protot of : 

* u is mstter of experienoo thAt the ingredients of 
feeling are of the most fortaitoas ehAXAcier; tliey 
niAybe of the purest, €jt of the basest. If God 
lives in feeling. He is in no way superior to the 
worst, for on this soil the kinkiest Sower may 
•hoot np beside the rankest weeds.'* Schleier- 
roacher’s real meaning, however, is not aSSected bv 
this criticisnt. His * feeling of absolate depraa* 
ence’ nothing in common with the emotions 
aroosed by sensnoos phenomena, and distinguished 
as pleasant or painfoL Within the limits of the 
purely empirical we can never have the feeling of 
aiuoiute, but only of partial, dependence. Schleier* 
macher’s definition nas thus a metaphysicid re* 
ference, and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
psycbolo^. Bat the misinterpretation is in part 
due to mmself; he fails to nve adeqoate and 
unamUguoas expression to the non-experiential 
side of religion, i.e. ita A Priori. He does iustice, 
however, to its independence of thongbt and 
morality. We may now, in fact, take for giuted 
that neither thought (as it wm applied, c.p., in ^ 
•o*ailled proofs of God's existence) nor morality 
(as, an., it was pat into requisition by Kant) can 
of its^f create rebgioo or the elements tliereof. 
Religion, with all that belong to it, b something 
swi gtnerit. It most, therefore, esury its own 
aathority. Its independence implies ita inherent 
certainty. 

We have thus been brot^ht to the qneetion 
regarding the troth of religion, and at the same 
time have given an answer in part, vix., that a 
truly logicid demonstration b yielded neither by 
hbtory nor experience, neither by scientific thought 
nor morality. The truth of religion lies nltimatdy 
in itsdf alone. It b based neither upon expen* 
ence, nor science, nor art, nor morality, nor cal* 
tore; on the contrary, all these are ultimately 
based upon religion. All of them purport to m 
more tHsn merely snbiective activities, and thb 
larger significance b vaUd only if the spiritoal life 
of man u cncompaswl and sostained oy a super* 
human, cosmical spiritual Life. Bat no other 
proof of the presence of the Absolate Spirit in the 
noman U so convincing and inebive as that afforded 
by religion. It b possible, indeed, that our religi* 
oos certitmle may be shattered; but when that 
happen**, we only need to show, in order to restore 
it. that science, art, morality, and colti^ mast 
likewise go by the board, and that accordingly the 
assured position of these indirectly endorses the 
truth of religion. Such an indirect proof cannot, 
of coarse, finmly override every doubt; only a more 
intense experience of the religious facts themselves 
can do that. All thb goes to show the importance 
of the A Priori for the troth of religion. In the 
A Priori the independent and self-evidencing cha¬ 
racter of religion finds its clearest manifestation; 
in it likewise is revealed the operation of a Power 
soperior to the human. In the religious sphere, 
as everywhere else, the A Priori cliums to have 
the aathority of Law. Not man's present con¬ 
dition, bat tne Imperative of the a priori Idea, 
b that which must prevail; and the emergence of 
such Ideas in homan life b inexplicable save on 
the view that the spiritual life of man b inter¬ 
penetrated by an Atoolnte Spirit. The ultimate 
and snprenie A Priori sufasbts in God, and without 
Hb self-manifestation, without rovebtion, there 
could be no religion. 

LmaATcma—Speckl tris ti ss i oa tbs sobjsot sn tsw; psr- 
tieaW msnilos soioH bs sisds of En cke n, CMob. WMt KriHk <Ur 
Ormdluatifi 4»r 1st sd. ISTS, Sad 18M, Srd (andor 

tlM nth Strtmum^ dtr OtamwmH) UOt (tbo three 
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AQUINAS.—In the church of St. Catarina at 
Pisa, at the third altar on the left, b a picture by 
Francesco Traini. the moat mf led pupil of Orcagna, 
representing St. Thomas of Aquino. The figure of 
the saint b of ooIomaI aise. Upon hb knees are 
four books, representing the four pa^ of hb 
Summa contra GentUu. In hb hands b a larger 
volume, the Sacred Scriptures, dbpbying Pr S’ 
'Veritatem moditabitnr guttur meum. ei bbia 
mea deteetabuntur impium.' Above b Chrbt en* 
throned in a raandorla, surrounded by cherubim. 
From Hb mouth proceed rays of li^t, one to each 
of the six Biblical teachers, prostrate at Hu feet— 
to Hia left Moses, St, John, and St. Mark; to lib 
right St. Paul, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. Three 
rays paM down to the head of St. Thomaa, which 
also receives one ray from each of the Biblical 
teachers. To the right of the saint stands Aris¬ 
totle, holding np hia EtAicd; to the left Pbto, 
with the Ttmettu. From these proceed rays 
reaching the ears of the saint, brum hb own 
books proceed rays illuminating the ^ faithful, 
grouped to right and left. In the middle lies 
Averro5s, strn^ down by the light—the impious, 
whom the lijps of the great teacher abhor. By 
hb side lies his Great Commentary, transfixed by 
a ray proceeding from the books on SU Thomas' 
knees. 

Thb picture faithfully represents the position of 
the greatest teacher of the medueval Courch, her 
greMMt philoiiopher, who was also her greatest 
theologian, absorbing into himself all the sources 
of wisdom, human and Divine. In hb teaching 
he brought Scholasticbm to ita highest develop¬ 
ment, harmonixing the Peripatetic p^osophy with 
the doctrine of the Church.^ 

I. Life.—Aquinas was born in 1225 or 1227 (the 
date b uncertain), most probably at the castle of 
Kocca Socca, 6 km. from At^oino. Hb father was 
Count of Aquino, a rich fief in the kingdom of 
Naples. Hb mother, Theodora, was of the line 
of roe old Norman kings of Sicily. HU family was 
therefore connected with the Uohenstaofen, and 
so the great doctor of the Chnrch was related to 
Frederick U., iu scourge. At the age of 5 be was 
placed tinder the charge of hb uncle, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino, and be there received hb first 


instruction. Thb he oompleted at the University 
M Naples, recently restored by Frederick u. (1224). 
snd specially favoured by him in opjmtiuo to 
Bologna, which had incurred hb wrath oy joining 
the Lombard I^eague. The mendicant orders were 
then at the zenith of their fame. Thomas was 
drawn towards them, and in the year 1243 jmn^ 
the Dominicans witbont the knowledge of hb 
family. Hb pious mother was at first not at all 
disMitisfied with the decision. Slie only wanted to 
be allowed to see her sou. Thb the fnars were 
not duposed to permit, fesu'ing lest ebuM of 
family ties might make them lose their promising 
convert. The mother made known her gnef to her 
other sons, who held high rank in the Fmiiierors 
• Ssadn, But t/Ctamtat Sekotm^pl p. Ml, s copy 
ot this DKtan trom Borini. PMwra /taiiana, (8m sko Reasa. 

306; OMO rris. Mitui ltmiien, p. 66I)l Kor s 
•tmasr netim la ibe CSpprils dtgU ffpsgiraoti st nonnos 
(Ikddso Qetidl fX ^ P* 
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artd^, ajiii bescaghl tfaem t« g«ti tbcir brother back 
fil4uiiL Tliej eucceeded La rcttiveriiig him froia 
tlia LhiiumiGMi?, bQt_ QO presnuw otiold Lnrfmre him 
to OMtle the babit or tbe ordm-, rmd even two 
yetmi' imprisonTUfuit in the caatlo oJ Rocch Soccn 
<>ould not bfBak bis parpr^ He employed thU 
time of solitude in etodying the Bible uid the 
Whrm bia mother w*a eanvmced that 
it WM Lmpos^tble to cbon^ hU wUJj^ ahe hen^ 
helped him to e?sta^ He let himsetf dawn by a 
njpe from the wtoLEowj. ivnd nejoinod the Domini- 
oonA. Townnla the end of 1244 he aecompfLaied 
Jubtunes TeatoDioiLs, the head of the ordcTj to 
Ooloj^o, to stady ondcr Albertua M&gnaa. They 
travel!^ an toot„ and reached their destinAtioa 
Ln L245, after a jouroey of throe inoDth& 

The many etoneii totJ of hhi youth, e.^. tbc wall- 
known one of the Bos ittuftu SicUiitf show thatj 
M ia the ease with many great intellects, hm 
develop mEnt was ulow, bat b^oFe the age of 20 
Alberttoa had diacovored bla j»woi3, and made 
him hit after On the 4th af June, 1245, at a 
general chapter of tho order bidd at Colo^e^ it 
ift aa decided to send them both to Paris- In 124S 
they retemed to Cotogne- In 1252 Thomas w'as 
wilt back to Paria to receive his degrees, and to 
Ktahliah an iadepeadent school there. This reoi- 
denec waa intomipted by the contoat of the mendi¬ 
cant ordEiB with toe nniversity authorities headed 
by Willia.m pf St, Amour, TLomaa was sent to 
Kome to pletul tlm ^nii« of hU order before Alex¬ 
ander tv. This he did with tracer. On his return 
^ 1 . ■ 1 ™ received in 12» the degree of .^agistEr 

which Itad been refnsed him before on acconn t of 
bw hatdt. The UnivEraity bore him no LU-wilJ, . 
Md shortly afterwards referred to the young 
doctor too moth agitoted question whether the 
accidents in toe Enchacist ceally exists or are only 
appearances. '' 

In l^l Iw was snmmoned to Italy by Urban IV., 
who tried in vain to persmule liim to accept high 
eoclesiMticit] prefeminot. He Uught at Ostm 
; Penmifl, Bologna, and Rome, 

In 1205 he rotumed to Paris, and tangHt there for 
thnae years.* He was then sent by the Order to 
Aaples^at the request of toe king of SieLly, bmtoer 
of at,. Louis, to give toa anthoiity of hu name to 
the school where he had himself reoeived Luf Drat 
imp.jrmnt instruction. In 1373 he wsa numuoned 
by tireginiy x. to the Conncil of Lyons, which was i 
cenvokLvl to nromote the Crujuvieaad the re union 
of ttjo Gretk and Latin ChurchtM. Thongh in 
1^ Uealtb^ he Bturbed, accompanied by brother 
Keginold, Ids ever faithful amietaut. At tbe 
Castle of JlagEUBt—the posaeeaiun of one of bis 
nieces, the Conntess of Ceccaon—he fell into n 
long ^bieh tnneh enfeebled him, and 

after which ha^ felt hia cud to be near. As he 
wobEd to die Ln a bouaci of hts own order,, he 
continiiw bis journey, bot was obliged to stop 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova uear 
Terraeino, There he died. 7to Mareb. 1274. At 
tbe time of his death, he was, at tbs request of his 
hosts, dietatmg for them an eimoeitimi of the Song 
of Salomon. Ho had got as for as ' FJli* Jem- 
Eolem dJeite dilecto mco, quia pra uuore morior * 
when his strength gave way. The report was enrteut 
that he had baan ^Isoned by CharlBS of AnjoiLt 
For nearly a century the Dominicans and Cis- 
torcbitut disputed the houonr of pcfc-ieseing his re¬ 
mains. The quarrel woo not yot aettlM wheu, 
49 years alter his death, he was canonized by 
John XXu. It woe finally decided In 13$3, by 
a bull of Urban v., that the bcMlj abonld stir- i 
rendered to toe Dominicans of Toulouse, the 


tjr tb« dlmtBi] potfit of tbo ]«qctb of tUi sUj at Arta tts 
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mother chniub of the order. An arm was given 
to the Convent of St. Jooqnes at Paris, where 
Su Thnmaa oud B. Albertos had taught. In 
I28fi he was raised by the Duminijcaiis Co the 
rank of Doctor Ordinit. In 1367 hc was made by 
Pins y. toft fifth ^Doctor of the Church,' and thus 
placed on an eqnolity witbSt, Jerome, St. Ambroae, 
SL An^tinc, and St- Gregory the Great.* 

BLs works fill 17 folio volumes in the edition 
of PEus V. (Romr, l&TO). Their eKoct chtonolnjpcal 
order U nut yet completelv decided, and the gnnnuie- 
DCiis of some is dispute^- He began his Utorary 
work at Cologne with the dt Ente ti Euentia |No. 
30 of the Opuwtula In toe Honuin editionh The 
most importont are the ronfm Geniilct, 

the bULtorials for which he be^.^ to gntber at 
PariSj during his firat period of reaching there, 
at thft reuuiftst of Bnymond de Peunsiorto; the 
becrun in 1265 in Italy and 
loft Incomplere at bis dcatli ^ the Qtacstionr* dit- 
ymirtta {1261-1264); toe Quodji^da^ of wbleh the 
first five were oompoacd ^ Paris, the lost six at 
Rome^ and the AnstoteHan oommentaiire, begun 
at the instance of Urban iv,t Besides these, there 
ore Dommentaries on books of Sacred Scripture, 
of which tbe bi&t known U tlic Cntina Avpto,. 
properly culled wniintta, and tfie oom- 

mentaiy on the Ben fences, which was tjie fint 
extensivo work coiupoaod by him. 

This onormotiB literary output Is all the rjjore 
remjurkable, when it is rcmeinberod Umt it was 
far from being the only occu|iation. of tlicoe 
streuttnus twenty yeara. Daring the w'hole time 
Aquinas wo* busily engaged in tooebing. The 
attracUnn of hU lectures w as so great that It wss 
difficult to dud a hall large tmoDgl] toDontoln tbn 
audicttce. At times he oiuployed three or four 
smictaries at onn, and dictate to them about 
different Bubiects without confu.^ioii. It f>^ a mli- 
take to speak of him as^ms embodied intollKt 
pcTfectJy pasrioulcaa'? TliU is not the ti leaning 
of the pnm^ of toe intellect ovor ibe will as 
taught by him. His bymna are proof enongb of 
tois—*tho fnmooi sequence, *' tauda Sion Satoato- 
rem," Pangs lingua gtoriosi corporis mjaterium,'^ 

VEfbnm jmj»rne prodieni*' (there 19 a hymn of St. 
Ambliosn bagiiming with the aanie Itncb *’Sacris 
eolemnilsjuncta rintgaadia,^iind ■'Adoro te devote 
latena Deltas. * They were wriitcn for the festival 
of Corpus Cliristl, the obeervanoe of wliich was 
decreed, by UrUn iv. at his instance (12841. They 
are *powerto1 in thonght, feeling, and exprearion,' 
amd probably exercised importmit Lnlinenre on 
the general acceptanca of the dogma of tranaub- 
B^tinrion, the doctrine of which is set forth in 
ft woDdorfol d£|£TCfi of Milioiftacic pre-^ 
c^cm.S Every day ho bad a portion of a Iwk 
of ^filiation read aloud to him (Au/ni oilintiow 
Eairvm) i and when askod why nc withdrew' this 
nme from speculative thought^ be answered that 
be Musiden^ the roaBingof the spirit of devotion 
to l>s the due preparation for the sublimity of 
specolation. men the feeling of domtion was 
ropjed, tho Spirit rose all thn more easily to tlic 
Q^mplaLfnn of the highest trutL He never 
beg^ to stndy, to lecture, or to writ«, withoot 
hm givi^^ himrell to prayer to obtain Divine 
lUiimi^tiqm W hen doubts Intruded upon his 
invoBbyotions, lio Lntermpted them to soek eu- 

aa»uiit of tl]« tribatcf ol monst bald in 
^ rAwfcfffc dff mneit vrnhti^. Iv. p, HM. Te 

SwJ? S™ ^ EBcychan rflw mT, ^ .Etmaj 

Uifl ArtojccUxB quwthn moA Um proUwtldm o[ Parli, 
HE a> BanriL XXX. e. T. 

: HiitimQ, cAriiftoior. lx. isx. 
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^btenment in pn^er. The fnet thnt the Summa 
jMcologica wm mt inoompleie wns not due en* 
tirely to want uf time. In the Acia we read: 
'The witnees—Bartholomew of Catma—declared 
that brother Reginald, seeing that the holy doctor 
did not continue the third part of the 
after tlm questions dealing with the sacrament of 
penance, asked him why he had stopped this great 
work, which he had begun for the glory of God, 
and which would enlightra the world. St. Thomas, 
filled with the thought of harii^ soon to appear 
before the Supreme Judge, replied that be amid 
not continue: that all he hiul written so far 
appeared to him to be nothing in oomparison 
with the wonderfnl things that God had been 
pleased to reveal to him recently.* St. Thomas 
lud a sane mysticism of bis own, not the sporioos 
kind that womd banish reason from religion alto> 
gether, and drown itself in the wild fancies of the 
Eoangdiutn ttiemum, but that which recognises, 
with St. Angnstine, that no real progress in the 
religions life can be made without oorresponding 
progress in knowledge, and for which the supreme 
communion with G^ has no other content than 
that of the Visio Dei, Le. es s ent ia l knowledge.* 

2. Sources. — (1) TMe Sacred Scriptures. — St. 
Thomas has, of course, a profound knowledge of 
8<^ptnre according to all the four methods of 
interpretation (5uni. Theol. L L art. 10). He 
insists very strongly on the importance of not 
sacrificing the historical. For instance (i6. l. ciL 1^ 
in discussing the question Utrum Paradirut nt 
locus eorporeus. he says: * Ea, ooie de Paradiso 
in Scriptura dicuntur, per modem narrationis 
historic^ proponnntur. In omnibus antem, quae 
sio Scriptura tradit, est pro fundamento tenenda 
veritas, et de super spiritnalee exporitiones fabri* 
candle.' It is to be noted that in his exposition 
of Isaiah 8 he has so faithfully presented the census 
litteralis, that Cornelius a Lapide and others de¬ 
clare it 'jndaica expositio, Divi Thoms ingenio 
pronras indigna.’ The thrM other senses are ex¬ 
plained (ib. L. i. 10): 'Secundum ergo quod ea 
qiue sunt veteris legis significant ea qua* sunt 
novae legis: est census Miegoricuc. Secundum 
veto quod ea qme in Christo sunt facta vel in 
iis quie Christum significant sunt signa eorum 
qnie nos i^re debemus: est census mortis. Prout 
vero significant ea qum sunt in setema gloria: eat 
census anaiogieus.' 

Tbs tsstlwmny o( Braanos to St Tbooiss* mcrlu ss sa inter- 
preter o< Scrif^on is siB|iljr pstiflod: ' Nsm sno quVdcm 
saboo Bullttsast reoaBtioran thcologonun, eni par rit diBjmUa. 
cal aanim in|«aioa, .ool aoUdior trodliio: planaquad^ua 
ant. eid Uaruaniin qoeqaa peritis, reUquaqtia bofiaarani tuur- 
snun iBpeUex oonUi^ret, qui Us qoai aer asm tsBipaatatem 
dsbsntartsmdaxtTiMtusiia’Otoai. L 5, m Oere, voL pi, 6MX 

He ha<l at hand some who were not unacquainted 
with Hebrew {e,g. he knows that on is feminine), 
but this does not prevent him from falling into 
pitfalls of translation, t.g. the use of terwm in 
Lk I" {Sum. Thsoi, L xxv. 8).t 

(2) TKe Fathers .—De Rubeis has counted 56 
Greek and 22 Latin Fathers as used by Aquinas. 
The greater part are taken at first mmd. He 
informs ns himself i ' Quas^m expositiones doc- 
toTum Grsecorum in Latinom feci transferri' 
(Preface to Catena ounea). He makes special use 
of Dionysius. The charge of Moouphysiusm made 
against thin author, which has recently Ixwn re¬ 
vived, has been nmply examined and reifnted by de 
Rubeis in bis ninth Dissertation. 

(3) Secular authors, —Dr. Sandys has noted that 
the Summa Theologiea is an emoodiment of the 
scientific spirit of the 13th cent., which stands in 

* Bor s fan sooonxnt of tbs mTsUebsa ol SL Thomas, sea 
lUniack. DmmmgsseK UL SSI. Hs aoUs that Dsallls has 
■boirn that Msister Kchbafi owtd rvcri tbfaw to St. TtMoaa 
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sharp contrast with the literary and flsssirsl spirit 
of the 12th.* 

(o) Aristotle b, of course, the chief. How far 
his Aristotelianism is pure, and how far ooloured 
by Neo-Platonism, is still tub judiee. It must be 
remembered that this process of Platonixing Aris¬ 
totle had begun by the time of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. When i*rantl t enys that St. Thomas 
corrupted Aristotelianism and Platonism by the 
mysticism of the book de Cautis, this statraent 
needs a good deed of qualification. Aquinas was 
well aware that Proclus was the author of this book, 
and be gives the correct title to it, *elementatio 
[not elevatio] theologiea.' X It Is to be noted that in 
the crucial question of the roth woiirrvmt he is quite 
free from Neo-Platonic influences. Brentano says: 
' He Aves an explanation, which is must notably, 
in all the points above mentioned, in agreement 
with the mq^ment of Theophrastus whi^ is pre¬ 
served in the paraphrase of Themistius.* And 
again: ' If we ask which of the earlier interpreters 
lias come nearest to the truth, it is undeniable that 
we must give this honour to St. Thomas. I do not 
know whether I ought not to say that he has 
gnuiped correctly the whole teaching of Aristotle.* S 
This question of the rov> vstynsAf was the central 
point of the discussion with Averroism (see Opuce. 
16, *de Unitate intellectus'). The char^ brought 
against St. Thomas and Scholasticism m general 
of following Aristotle blindly has bera too often 
refuted to need any notice. 

(5) Of Plato he knows only the Timseus in 
Chalcidins' version. He says expressly that the 
Republic was not accessible. 

(e) Of the Latin philosophers he uses mainly 
Boethius, Cicero, Macrotnus, and Seneca. He u 
familiar with the Digest. De Rubeis (xxx Dis- 
aertatio, o. iv.) notes that in the Summa Theologiea 
there are quoted 46 Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
phUoe^bers, besides orators and poets. 

(<f) The Arabic and Jewish pnilotophert. —The 
indebtedness of Aquinas to these sources has been 
the subject of much controversy. Seme have ^ne 
so far as to say that had there been no Sfaimonides 
there wonld have been no Aquinas. This is an ex¬ 
aggeration, but Aquinas h^ certainly learnt much 
from the Moreh ^ebuehim. Compare the argu¬ 
ments about the creation of the world in Sum. 
Theol. 1. xlvi 1 writh JJor. Neb. iL c. 15 [ed. Monk, 
voL iL p. 121]. His attitude to Ibn Gebtrol is very 
hostile. ' In opposition to the Franciscans, who 
carefully preserved and circulated certain opinions 
of Avencebrol, St. Thomas, like his teacher Albert, 
rejects bis opinions.*! He is the bitter enemy of 
the Andalusian school of .\rabic philosophers, and 
is as well acquainted with Avempace, who is very 
often referred to in the jS’wmma contra Gentiles, as 
with Averroifa. 

Of equal importance with his own oontributions 
to the interpretation of Aristotle is the fact that 
Aquinas secured the making of new translations 
from the Greek, which displaced the earlier ones 
which were made from the Arabic. It was at his 
instance that William of Brabant — William de 
Moerbeka—u said to have produced in 1273— 
doubtless with the help of others — a literal transla¬ 
tion of the Greek text of all the works of Aristotle.5 
In connexion with this work, the question has 

■l/Ueorirq;r5eAo<sn*«ii3, SSS,sltarabt)OtOs«|a«C See 
sleo Msadonnet, Siger ds Brukont, n. tOi 
t Gsssk. 4sr LogO, ffl. Hi. 
i See Bsfdeahcwer, ds Cousis, pi tM ff. 

I Bresuuto. PsftM. dm SritiasUs, po. Zi sad 196; Me slso, 
(or Um whote qoWkm. Schoeid, AritldAm m dm SekoAutO, 
p. nt ror his mersl sttltode to AriWoUe om TsUtno, 
VAHUtMitme dsOa Scsiastim, ch. 1; sad Msado n oet. Is., 
176. 

I WlUmsan. Dis SttOums dm U. Tksmos mu ApAu xu 
Avsumtrst, p. 76. 

q See de Rabeta, cb. 1, oo the cotoca o< sendiny Do- 
isitilrsns to Oreece for lUidx. 
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been mised qa ui St. Tbcrmu'' dwq kiiovrled^ of 
Greek. Tfaia qneetian cumot bo uaweredf de- 
CLBivel^ until iu 1 bia 'icorlcd htLV? been critiolly 
edibnL De Ra1>el» like sbdnti tbnC he wu cestaxoly 
ndt a oDinjilcce Btniu|jer Lo the Greek langunF^ ' in 
hie Bommiebtiiry on the £iAiet, the pre?«nt&tioii of 
the tipfat imJm| mus^lt, and nf a ladicrom 
etpuofo^jy eido by side with one that is rery nearly 
ri^t, seeinatothow that, while A^^oinoa hod nbout 
him )>eo|ile who knew Greek;, he had hintealf no 
enbetanbsi knowledge of it,^ * 

3 . Main points of aysbem.—Tlie age of St. 
Thomaa was also that of Frederick n. of tlohes- 
aUnfen and of Sh Lonia, arkd theee names are 
reprwentative of the oondictin^ tendenciei; of the 
Deriod. The l£tli cent, hod witnewed a revind of 
learning, which wjja le.'^ important than that of 
the Renjuasauce, only in point of Itter^jy form. It 
had two BparccB—Arabian ojid Byxantine. The 
farmer has been ^rly well in v estiva ted. There is 
a great deal abonc the latter that is still ebseore. 
The reenlt was seen at first in the rapid L^wtb of 
sMolatlve hareej, popnlar pantheism fDavid of 
Dunuit), and the more wriotte, ojtd Eherafere mote 
dongerunSj lendeacy 0 / thought which afterwanda 
c^tAbixed into Avenwiiri. Hence the prohibitioa 
of ISlOj. and the letter of Gregory ix, to the 
Fonsion mastera of chooloEy, l22S.t The queiilian 
at issue was wheiber the Charcb ■t^ unld be able to 
aMimifate ihe new learning, or whether iie doctrinea 
would be gradually conned away by it. That 
the former wes the case is duo to the work of 
Albert Us oa completed by St. Tbotnaa, That wort 
w'M therefore twofold—to harmonize the new 
fteiflntLfld teaching with the dectrino of the Churel], 
and to refute hereay. 

Tho dielinctivo choracteriatica ef the ayetem of 
philosophy ^vliicb Thomiem dieplnood in the 
Weiitem Church ore well summed up li^ de SVdlf 
ea follows t ^ Abeenoa of any formal dUtinetioo 
betwec.Q the (lomaLu of pbUeaophy and. that of 
theology, i.r. between, the order of rational and 
of revealed truth; prinnicy of the notion of the 
good over that of the true, and in OoUeequence 
primacy of the wil[ovor the inlelleot both ua God 
and m an; the neoeesity of An im mediate illumLaative 
actian of GchI in oceornttliidiing oertmii intelluatual 
nctai octnolityj in a low degree, bat etiH somo 
potfitLvo actnality in primitive matter independeat 
of Miy enbatant Lai form; the prcsmice in lUHtter of 
rffifionee MmiaaltJ ; J even spiiitiud Kalifitancea are 
composed of matter and form ; pinrelity of frnma 
in natural thiuge; individuality of tbo soul in- 
depcndently of ita union with the body, especially 
in man ; the identity of the soul with it* facnltiea' 
fOiUcf rft Iwinu, 15J, The TchiloeophicaJ 
element Lncorpmatod in this school waa oasen- 
tiolly Platonic. 

For this Thomitmi nnbetitates AristotelLaiiisn]: 
not bUniily^ for Mocns ab auctoritate eat infirm 
miestmua' (fun, TJUot. t. L 5, iut ‘21, but oritieoily, 
^ si andiorit OlnUea quasi advurfiariornm dnhltoil- 
tium' fJ/rfopA. LiL, l^t. Ij, thndgh napectfnlly. 
The novulty of tbo teaching of St, Tnomiis U 
riniTcraally dwelt Upon— novelty not only in 
method, i^ matter. The rnaln novelttas were: 
strict distinction between ^Natural nud Revealed 
Tbeolo^"; unity of the substantial principlo, os 
oppuBoa to the plurality of forms r paralve ci'olu- 
tinu ot mattVi Ob oppoaM to the thoury of raiisnef 
teminaf-a; the doctrino of Bub^tent form^ ns 
opposed to the notion of ipiritual eubutancea being 
composed of matter and of form ; the reaJ dtitinon. 
Cion of the snbstanoe of the soul and its facul cies^ 

* Lt, p, BSa f .; At zn a 3; UuuhMuE^, 
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u npjHOAed U> the Augnstiniiin doctrine of their 
ideout j; the primacy of the intellect over the 
will. * The new system woa, of conne. not iweLved 
withont a etmggle, which continued long after thn 
death of St. Thomiu- The orticlee of 1277 wero 
directed not merely ogoinet Aveiroisiu, but agamet 
Peripatetichim In general.f 
NotwithsCandin^ the vast extent of St. Tlioinas' 
writings, a sufficient knowledge of hu whula 
ejstem may he obtained fronj the two AinMuir. The 
OpuAcula are rueful for giving a mere etaboente 
ti^tniunt of speciaJ Bubjects, but the whole is to 
be found in the two great works. Thsre is Uttln 
sign of grodusi development in Ms writiugii., bocauso 
be early reached his complete syatom. In the A rfa, 
p. 670, we have tho evidence of I’Egidins of Roms 
(af terwoTEls bbihop of Bourgcsl; * In this marveUnns 
and memonible doctor, it was a miLuifcfit token of 
tbo imbtEaty of bis genius aud the axxnracy of bis 
judgmsnti, th&l On a mOatcr Deithst In leaching nOr 
in wtitLug did be chnn^ the new opiniona and 
orgnmenta which he upheld as a bacnslor, with 
very fnw excuptioas/^ The fact is that Albertns 
bod hud tho foundations, St. Thotaas complsted 
and elaboralod in detaiL Bnt both Ihs Svmfnm 
must be employed. The better known Sumfiux 
Theolo^KH lianuli^ many philOsOphliAJ prnblHims 
very brielly, wMchore dealt with at length in tlie 
nther, w'hicb is in cOnsoquanoe nftsn caUsd * Sumnta 
Fhiloaepbica.' In the short prelaoe to Ihe Suni. 
rAcoiT, Mio nnthor nnya that it is intended to be a 
compendinin for begiunera, and that be will deni 
witli the questiops ‘breviter et dilneide.' The-ve 
questions are dealt with in the Commentaries on 
Aristotle at even e^ter lenp'tlt; but it is a mistake 
bo expect to find in theas invariably SL Thuma’i' 
own opinions. Tboae of Albert mi ore modeUod 
after Avieeniio, and are therefore disnrtations on 
the principaljt«lnts dealt wltli by the Greek phito- 
oppber. 4t, Thoinas proceeded '' qnodatn aingnlorl 
ct novo inudu’ (Affo, p. 661 y. Tbianew metho^l woa 
tliat of AveiToesj not foUow^ing tho text scrviloty, 
but (Mtprc»ing Its meaning os futlifnlly os ponibrn. 
Titey therefore ore intemled to give Arislotle'nowa 
luf^nisg, wlijch may nr niay not be that of the 
writer. They ought uot. thsrsfore, to bo quoted 
OB always giving St. Thomas' views; tlieru may 
even be found in then somo traces of the mllLiunce 
of the great commentator w‘ho« system it was the 
object of St, Thomoft to overthrow. 

ditrjfiTA Fuit/i^pniCA.—SumjnA dt vcntat« 
tfithjolictKjidei ecTtiraijrniiitsu the tiGe » given by 
Uceelli from the autograph MS, though the Hurt 
is not oddresiicd to Geutiltis in the proper bciu^, 
but to Mnhammadanfli Jews, heretics, and un¬ 
believers of all sort*. i,A. all ontaide the Ctinrcii. 
SiuM the oipipoaienta oitber do not roeognice the 
anthority or sacred ScripEitre at *11 ot only im¬ 
perfectly, and do not recognize that of the Church, 
it IS necoESBTy in their co&e ‘ to have recourse to 
batural teajson. alEbough In things Divine this ia 
itmuHieii'-nt.'^ The work is dividefrinto four books. 
In the >W, Aquinas deaJs with the esintenoe and 
of God. In the Sicvnii, he ehows bow 
all tliuigs proceed from. God aa rcganbi their heing 
and tbcir dritlnetiye ebameteristkw. Tlie develop- 
ment of this ^oMeot lead.'; him to speak of the 
ditTeniiit kind# of lUnJ e^^pt^oiallv of 

the tubstaiitia initilBsivatet, regarde<l in them- 

' On tills msttST UksdiiaEict tc. u. Se : dc Wolf. £m, 
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lelTes, in tbdr relations to body, and in their 
operation)*. He dwells specially, of ootuse, upon 
toe homan soal, demonitratee ita Hpiritaal natore 
and ita peraonalitj, and developa bis theory of 
knowledge. The ihird ahowa that all tbinn are 
ordered towards one end* which is God, ana that 
the supreme and final blessednera of man consists 
in the contemplation of God; that Proridence 
mbraces the whole universe, that it extends to 
intelligent creatures, without destroying thetr 
liberty, and prescribes to them laws, which are the 
norm of all their duties. The Fourth gives an 
exposition of revealed truth. This u above the 
powers of unassisted human intellect. All that 
can be done, therefore, is to show Umt these truths 
are beyond, not contrary to, human reason. 

SuMHA rirjK>£0<7/Ci.— This is divided into three 
parts. The Fir$t deaU, in 110 Oututionti, with 
God, and the procession of all thini^ from GocL 
The Second is divided into two sections, the first 
of which deals with Ethics in general, in 114 
Qneutioner ; the second with Ethics in snecto/i, in 
189 QueeHione-i. The Third deals with Cmrist and 
the sacraments, but breaks off in the middle of the 
sacrament of |>enance. In the sliort preface to this 
part the scheme is laid down to deal first with the 
Saiiour Uimself $ then with the sacraments by 
which we attain siUi'ation ; thirdly, with immortal 
life, which we reach through Him by the Resur¬ 
rection. To complete the work, therefore, the 
rest of the sacraments and the eschatology have 
been ad<led from the commentary on the Sentencea.* 
Eacli Queutio is divided into a number of Articuli, 
and each article consists of tliree parts. ( 1 ) The 
difficulties are alleged, which seem to n^ative the 
Qwutio', ( 2 ) the authorities are quot^, saert^ 
and secular; (3) then follows the pbiloeophical 
discussion ba^ on first principles, and the resolu¬ 
tion of the difficulties. The whole is one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the human in¬ 
tellect, dwarfing all other bodies of theology into 
insiCTificance. Apart from its imi>ortance as the 
authoritative code of Latin Chrbtianity, it is great 
as a work of art. At the Council of Trent it was 
nla^ on the desk, side by side with the sacred 
Sc^tures, as normative of the discussions. 

The Prteambula /Vrfo'.-—The principal novelty 
in theology is the strict separation of natural from 
revealed. It had not so been laid down by any of 
the Fathers, or by any of the nreceding School¬ 
men ; but it has remained in force, not only in 
Catholic but in Protestant oountries. t The prin- 
CTples of the division are laid down as follows : It 
is the object of wisdom, taken absolutely, to dis¬ 
cover the truth, and therefore, incident^y, to 
unmask falsehood. By truth is here meant, not 
any special truth, such as is the object of a special 
science, but the ultimate absolute truth, winch is 
the foundation of all special truths (Sum. e. Gent. 

I 1 ). The way of attaining to this truth is double. 
ThOT are some thin^ which are true about God, 
which transcend entirely the powers of human 
re^n, such as the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, and all the distinctively Chilian dogmas. 
There are others to which natural reason can 
attain, such as those of the existence and the unity 
of God. Those things the philosophers have d^ 
monstrated exactly, under the guidance of the 
light of human reason (lA i. 3 ). 

>Micn we speak of thb double nature of truth, 
this must be understood relatively to ourselvesl 
not as concerning the nature of truth abeolutdy! 
When we speak of a doable truth in things divine] 
this is not to be understood in reference to God 

* Oa Ibla ■npntwBvntuiB mm d« Bubeif, vUt- csp. a 
( In Itn s decTM wss tnsds st Paris thst no tsschev of ths 
ptiBosoohiosl fiicahy ■boold desl with say of ths sDsdScallr 
thaslO|pcsl qursUoDs 8ss Tbarot. D» ffii iiaaiMffiia dm rJTw. 
oitfmmmmmt mamm tUmmmrwiU dm Pawim, p. iCi. 
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Himself, who is the one and simnle troth, liut in 
reference to our owm knowledge, which has different 
ways of reaching this Divine truth (ib. L 9). 

(1) The first way is ratio naturidiM. It is not 
the intention of St. Thomas in any way to vilipend 
reason, and so to thrive^ it outside the sphere of 
religion aito^thcr. It is dejieiene, as. insufficient 
for asrertaimn^ the truth completely, but not 
decepdve. It is * the impression of the Divine 
light in us.’ The light of natural reason by which 
we discern between good and evil, in that which 
appertains to the natural law, is nothing el se tlian 
the impression of the Divine light in us (.i^win. 
ThetA. il.a. xcL 2). Human reason is perfected by 
God in two ways; first, by a natural perfection, 
according to the light of reason; secondly, by a 
supernatural Mrfection, by means of the tneologi- 
cal virtues. Although this second pmfection is 
greater t h a n the first, the first perfection is pos¬ 
sessed by man in a more perfect way; for the first 
is held by man, as it were, in full possession. The 
second is held only imperfectly, b^ose such is our 
knowledge and love or God (i6. u.a. Ixviii. 2). 

( 2 ) The sMond way is faith. The knowledge of 
God by faith comes to ns by Divine revelation 
(Sum. e. Gent. iv. L). Since the knowledge of God 
to which man can attain by reason is deficient. He 
has, out of His superabundant mercy, to make it 
more perfec^ revealed to ns certain things about 
H^sw which transcend human knowledge. In 
this revelation a certain order is obeerved, such as 
is suited to man, so that he may proceed by degrees 
from the imperfect to the penect. At first they 
are so revealed as not to be understood, but only to 
jto believed, as it were, on hearsay, because the 
intellect of nian, when in that state in which it is 
bound to things of sense, cannot raise itself at all 
to belmld tboM things which exceed all the 
analogies of senre ; but when it u freed from the 
bondage of sensible^ things, then it can rise to 
contemplate the things that are revealed (ib.). 
There is therefore in one sense a triple diwston of 
man’s knowledge of Divine things, on account of 
this division of faith into two degrees ( 16 .). 

This second means of reaching truth is needed : 
(a) On account of the imperfection of natural reason. 
The human intellect cannot sucoeed by its natural 
powers in grasping the substance of God, because 
the knowledge ot our intellect according to the 
mode of this present life begins with the^jects of 
reuse. We see that there are various grades of 
intelli^iraoe. The simple rustic cannot understand 
what is intelligible to the philosopher, nor can the 
philosopher understand that whicli is inteUigihle to 
the angel ( 16 . L 3). ( 6 ) Out of mercy it extends 
even to Uiose thii^ which natural reason could 
discover, because few could thus attain to them. 
The process of investigation takes a long time, and 
is not certain to be successful, because falsdmod 
creeps in on account of the weakness of the in¬ 
tellect and the disturbing element of the fancy 
(ib. L 4). Faith, therefore, supersedes but does 
not destroy reason. The lesser light is not darkened 
W the greater, but u rather increased, as the light 
of the air is by that of the sun; and in this way 
the light of science is not darkened, but rather 
grows brighter, in the soul of Christ by means of 
the light of Divine knowledge Theot. ill. 

». 1 ad 2). Still less is it contrary to it. Because 
it transcends reason, it is ihought by some to be 
contran’ to it; but this is impossible (^wm. c. Gent. 

L 7). The relation, therefore, between philosophy 
and theolo^ is dear.—j<L) Each has its proper 
province. In the teaching of philosophy, wluch 
considers the creatures in themsdves, ana leads us 
from them to the knowledge of God, it is the 
creatures who are considered first, and finally God. 
But in the teaching of Faith, which considers the 
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{;re 4 t'D'ro only' irt its relati'iMi to God, it. ih God. wh.o 
in tlie ilratoujoet oi wuEidcnlian and crwtuTes 
afterwdjs (Sk»i. c. ii. 4). (iL) Katni^ 

reawn must keep to it* ovm dtportmtnL Owy 
tljtwe thinj^ can » known abont God bj natiuvd 
Toason winch helonE' to tbc unity of His esseiico, 
hut not thoM which belong to the illraion of 
the PerBdM. Therefore tho attempt to prove the 
doctrine of Ihfi Trinity by human T*ttaon. injiirBa 
faith in Lwo way*: (a.) OS oonocTOft the dimity of 
fmth iteell, i.c, tB*t it ie concerned with thingn in- 
vifiihle* which, thcreforct iTanscend hninui reonon; , 

ae regard the benefit Oif bringing ottien to the 
faitlL Foi when a man brings reawna that are 
net oofHot to demonrtTate the faith, he only PiO’ 
Yokes the sootn of the nnbdiiev-ing (fum. Thifu. l 
xxxiL !)■.* But natand reaton can defend the 
Attiolei of the Faith, by showing that they are 
not rapngnant to reitwn (5«m. c. 0<i^r iv, 1). 
iiii J Those tniLhi that can he dijjcovored by natural 
reaBon, theogh they form part of revdation,^ are 
notarjicitfi'^i,bat only jJrtMtmiufa ctd ariicitita 
{5uin. ThtcL L iL SKt 

—To Ethics is devoted the third part of 
the Saim. c. f^/r and the Moond jwrt [m tw^o 
di’r'iHlonsj of the Svnh The nomeriauii 

Boureea of St. Tliomas' learning have led to much 
compieiity in hie ethical syKtem, It ie haMiI 
on that of Arintotlet but the fourfold divinion of 
Flotinue is also introduced (ti.a. Ixi. 5 from Mac- 
rohiaa]-. In tbo development of the idea of virtne, 
and tbfl dhision of virtui^ into mor^ and in¬ 
tellectual, be followe Arutotie. The uitelleetual 
take ptcccdeiLDei because the contoniplative life, U 
the oontcuplatten be thoological, stande higher 
than the pnuti^: ' Ultima ct pcrfecla beatitudo 
non potest: esse nhd in YisionediviTiBe ewentim' (ilil. 
iiL 8), uid ‘ b^titmlo est prffiuiuro sirtuosaram 
operationnm’ (ils. v. 7J. The moral valoe of 
actiona is dat^nined by threo elomonta: (ll /x 
: (21 ; i3)ixjtne (II.l xviii.l, 

and ‘ bonum virtatie tnoralu coDSistit in adicqua- 
tione od measnram ratioais^ fll.a. Lxlv. IJ. Tiicre 
are three intelleotnal virtues : ( 1 ) m ( * quse 

i'onBiderat altiEsLiEias cauias ‘} ; {2) ecienfur (con- 
i-fuwniural; iiUidicCtiiS (" habUus prilliorum 
prindpiornm,' u.a, IviLb The nionJ \'irtaea dilTer 
oocording to their objecte. Some rc^&te actione, 
horae pflsdmis. The finst ue coiupri»ed under the 
genar^ name of jmtUia omnia virtca qum f^it 
bonnm debit! ot t^i in opeTationihus cat juititia,* 
li.iu iJL, 3}k The other ten ArUtotoIian virtnea me 
brought under the beads o^f (i) pru^ntia ('omiiis 
virtnsqute fecit bonum In ennsideratione ratfonls']; 
(2) iznmr.rtiMia { ' num cohlbct paBaaonSa el dt^ 
pri^t^l; (3) foriiindo t'qtue fncit flrmitatom 
nnimi contra qnascuuqtae pa^sionea^' tt.a. bri, 3). 
These are the etrtuf« and axe sub¬ 

ordinate to the theoloricwl ^'irtuea C’virtntes in- 
fusjO 'b rii. Faithf whinm oompletcs our knowledw 
by the truths, which can only be known by reTelii- 
fLim; ITaptf w'hicU renders Aoceaeibl* the Divine 
end, whim po-’^Bes the foreee of nature; and 
bv which the will unites itself to that chd, and an 
to speak transforms itself into it. Fidu without 
is in/orfJiw. 

The qqostion of the wuJ and lU freedom is dia- 
cuK 4 ed at leh^b {i. Ikxxu. and Ix^xiU.l i ' volun tBs 
m^ia eat inter raCionem et concaptsdhiiem et 
potest ab utnique movori’' (H.b. dv. 3}, Itconu- 
sponds to the understanding, jnist as the natural 
nppotite does to the settses [iJ.a. di. 2). The qnes- 
lino is diflcussed * utTum liomopoeatt vtllo et faoerc 


' TW* uodnt If tWjOfatrf bl hil Arawswi H 

SirnwiuB. qap- 4, ^o. 3 or Q]«LK*!ii b tioaiaD wUUom. 

t h SSb*. 

t. QffU, U. *i 'ViiAt *t tWexi* lapbestis dhJ da^L, 

uhHte Nfpptr plihMliiiiiii eaunii] vl pn^rtcr hoc 

ipd, prfjodpflU^ pliDwo^atiU humm 


honuin ab^ue gratia,’ The .mswier given is care¬ 
fully qiialihed. 

It is a cbwweteristic of Thomism that it mmn- 
tains that gorad is per not iMtittitionc (* [wr- 
seitaa bonUl. This iJt i*iRed npon Aquiaaa' view 
of the will, which in God m well as in nmu hmi 
knowledge for its presupposition and basis. 

One ot the must leniarkable sectioiw of the 
Frima Stcundct is the di«;o!i»ion on law 
criji-)— the first BCienitifio dLacusaion of the subieci 
in port-claiaical times, and, aava Jourdatn, the beat 
intr^uction to the study of law which Juib ever 
bean written-* In the opemtiQn of the moral law 
on the mindj AquiiLU duitujpiishwi bstw^n tlis 
ipndimir and ccnuewftfHi, the former being the 
general moral consciousnew-^lhc latter ajojdybig 
this ta particular cases (1. Ixxix, 13 ad ‘ Habitna 
antem ex quifaiu comieientia informalur etei m^ti 
aunt, omnes tamen efficaciam lubcnt ab uno primio 
prindpiurfliialicet abbahitu primotum pr^dpiorumt 
qai didtur syndertsii* Aquinm is decidedly auti- 
Sodalifltio (iLb. fi^'L 1), aud. of confM, no advocate 
of toleration {ii.lx id. 3). 

The In^nence of AquinEis has bcco all-powerfal 
over tliwe who have wme after him, not merely 
within the limits of Scieotific Thaolo^n t.g. in 
Dante's PmrzidiiOf x. S. 2, it m Et. Tnomaa who 
apeaka in heaven ; t bis writing had a mysteriouR 
infinenoe over Eavonarula and Roillet tells ua that 
St, ThomuR was, the favourite anthof of Descartes, 
and the only tbwlogiaii lie ever wished to stndy.g 
How much Hooker was his debtor any one may uee 
who compares the fiisi book of the Fezitidaitical 
J*(}fd!y with St, Thomas’ socllon upon ‘ law,’ 

Is Tlifi aiiam a ftyctem stiH valid for ear times, or 
are We to rQ(^d it aa aji overpa^^ed eUindpoint I 
This IB the qnestion that lias at the root of the 
dabafoB about the Encyclical One thing 

is clear, that TlLomlnm is ahsolnt^' iacorapatihlu 
with tii&ooucaptiflu of Evoluti0b---Trni^ornii3ni-^ 
tiiat dominates modem thought. ' Nulla foirua 
en!»tnntiiilis Buseiplt mogiaet minufl' [cU PotiKiia, 
HI- ii. ad 0: de Wulf, GiHap di Xearinej', p. 59). 
But is TranBformUm compatibln with the theology 
of the Catholic Church t 

Lmumo—An UUdioBTiipliy or wotfai timrinr oe 

gL Thi?iou (Ivea In LTsbgmf-mtnK ■ GiHcA dcr FA&it.* 

: U.JK STlff. SLbh UiWi lisTS spMTM (uoonjt tDaf:]r Olbn*); 

J>fi SUtima d«r U. vnn dvaia zii AivnM- 

bnrf, IW; {rniapaiki, dfr GAtfrjbtnr^H bn iliUtioJlMf, 
ion? [both In Bmukur's SriTr^wli Laq«t, ’A^AOCt €t 
I' UnlTvnlt^ ila piOidsab la xnl* UHH (fifiUteCJtffBd 

FS«U d«i AoiKh ^rudn); Euck««, 
font, c^ii Satnp/ tterifr Wmtitn, UOl-; Pioam, ifkit. 

^ «C tmpar/t du PftlbMsUu Kiiimln’, IfiOT, irben ch. lx. 

jjrlTtt m UMhi]. mm; njj Kv^-TlHiiilXln. 

Tbfl uilhorltlw fflf tbfl Ur* STfl In Lbs BoUukUst Arfa 
iSoni^romm, lUr^ 7. Th» prindHl ww ki WUluin dfl Towo- 
KflndDOBtt ijiL Rl) Hididatfl hui wstk is tbrasoiiwy.. 

Tht Hwuni of Ibofniim fptiihMDpblcfl]) li KJntasn, 

Pit /'Afitfa dtr TovKil iSTS ; fU]BaM|;M;al>d^, -Mr 

rVii«t Aari Tar^tit iisBJ, t vols. Bh mtem h weB 

■umiEiHt up Iram lbs cadiolio slds in SctwAIH, liiHniSndiiSAL 
im. Tol. UL; SDd WUlBura, Oudk da /dnthmuf , IfflO, 
U. lA -MS-Hl; siul Crsm Lbf PMlcaiuit In Hanuck, AKTHUfi- 
ffn^ Bl. p. liTi S. Da Woir, Hitt, it ia Fkaot. Btidf^roU 3^ 
IS ^sclsd}' to bfl TW4(iuiiroil«4; a* sIk^ Jot tiu ooc-iUct wiih 
Anrrolanj, Muadonoet, Sijtr dt Aosbmt, etc. |3M>- 

H. StdfiVick niTEa m. fliminliif up ot tbs Etbics al ^ 
TIvnnq in EBr rilL p. SSJ (to vtJch Uh orvut mritsr m>afl 
obligatloey A U foots, fdiua ^ HiA, t/MtdiirBBl Tlu>ti4kt, 
p. HO, i^nfl a E[«Kt mkiii id bli political UHod^ 

Ol lbs hUtion of iLs oofnphtfl work! [Lso xul), II voU. IisYe 
pov spaflsnd, tbs tsit ooubtaluir tlis ^uruns Tktitlsfftem. In 
tbs bfia Art Uk inTplqsblfl olMEttsLlaflfl cl da Rubtis. Tbsre is 
a owTHiloat sdilloa of tbs Tdttl, pqhtishAl st Boias In 
e nda 13H (EiEiJo Htino nomiuisu dmsts * S. P, Lmh* xin.> 
Scs alio DnsUk^JO- c. UmL Civn Um' sutH^enph W?. li>iS; 

* Rsabisll rprslcs ot ihs remit ol the itudL; cl Oiil law st 
Boloipia am Uh nwit briillsfit sbhlavffHaot w tbs iMSUev’t oE 
modara Eunpe (ITou bmlji, Le. p. 

t Sm Dnsam, JJqivK ft is PkSci. CoUdt, p. 11, i 

I t ^iBsrl, ^HflanA vsL L pl fi: ‘is opan dj bn T>gauiis» 
to SttiiaVaiaO Cqn ima fgns quul piiatCfniflS'; p. £9; ’ Atrrm. 
pel, flfii ds Isnclttllci, pnso seI c itqdire 9m Tenmuso 

uiis.stn.iis psaflkhH.' 

f laiuet, ivvitiiM. Dnearttt, 1401, p. 3SS fTiWa Jonnlsbil. 
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D« MatU. Opm. PhUM. €t Tktfoj. tt QttodlAtU^ au4 di 

QmUOck Svok., IflHL 
Tb» prindiad worlu os 8t. Tbonas at* : 

JoonlAl& la PkUoB. dt 8t. Tk^mms S toIa, UW; 

W«ni«f, nomas mm AfoUut, 8 TOla, (mm oA. 1889); 
Fro h i fh «m in«t r. Dit Pkuea. d. T, *. AambmlcrUijiek Mtour- 
1889; Gnt timnn , Das VmrkAiinim isa Tkmaa mu Aaaim 

rVM «|a» 1M|| 

For Um tfaiMlatioiM0<8LTh«iiMr works loU>oUMrlui«iu«c*, 
•m <U Raiwlii. zUL e. 8; umI St«4ntch—<der. U*b. UAtrms. 

•**> J**^**®*^ Tkomsaa mm Aquino 

For krThomwi' pafchoIocT. et Si«bw:k, GtodL Atr PootJkoL 
roLIL ^ 44tM7Z; SchSu. 7 «mm«Tm»mM898. 

(Bjr UM bibUocrmpfay Um writer dw irM U> oxpmem a roocrml 
????*■ ®*.^®‘**^’**®“**** 1® WertMT, JouvdAin, *nd d* 

Kabek, In » ddi Uo n to wbnt it exprtated in direct reltrcoce). 

J. M. Ueald. 

ARABS (ANCIENT). 

[Th. NOluekk]. 

The t«nn * ancient Arabs' is lued in this article 
to denote the pre-Mohanmuulan popnlation of the 
in^eater part of the Arabian Pcninsnla and of the 
peighlwaring districU to the North, which were 
mhabited bjr Ara^ (Cc. the Srrian Desert, etc.). 
But the ancient civilized {Mpofation of Southern 
Arabia, the Sabieans or Buuyvitea, is not in- 
clnded, since their religion deinands a separate 
treatnimt. See Sa&sans. 

The evidence which we possess does not enable 
us to form anythmg like a complete and vivid 

E icture of the reli^on of the ancient Arabs. Well- 
ausen was therefore onit^nstihed in entitling his 
treatise Resit Arabiseken Htideniusns Remains of 
Arabian UcsthenUm ’) •—a work which throws into 
the shade all previous liooks on the subject, and 
sets forth verj’ many of the results embodied in 
the present article. As regards the older period, 
we are dependent mainly upon isolated statements 
of Greek writew, and u^n Greek or Semitic in- 
ifcriplions,t which mention various deities, either 
exprcealy or implicitly, as one of the elements in 
compound proper names of human beings, but 
ropply ns with scarcely any detailed information. 
These authorities relate exclusively to the Arabs 
of the northern regions. Somewhat fuller evidence, 
respecting the religion of the tribes who inhabited 
t^ Peninsula in the latest heathen period, is fur¬ 
nish^ by Arabic literature. Octnaional references 
to the heathen religion are found in the ancient 
noets,; and some mformation may be gathered 
from the polemical allusions in the Qur'in. More¬ 
over, the ancient narratives which deal with the 
manners and customs of the heathen Arabs contain 
some pasnages bearing on the religion of those 
Much credit is due to a few of the early 
Muhammadan scholars, who laboriously coUecteil, 
ami banded down to posterity in a systematic form, 
wb^^ it was possible to ascertain about the 

•Jf Um revkwtn Uw 

IDMO zIL TOT a., by Um mUmt of Um pnaent articte. 

f la tte ink torn OMitoriM after Uw OirMao ctm Uw Kaba- 
** y * y ,***'^i XorU>-Wast wrote Uteir in- 

KripUo ea to Aryaate. bat UmIt AnbUo naUoaaUty is pco^ 

toai^kMM. tlM Ralinyrtas laacripUooa Ukawke ooot^ hmot 
prt^ortloo of Um PalmrioiMs wmT^ 
qoatolpeably of Arabia origin. Utoach Umt bad Hobably tn^ 

BMV Owak liM«i|iU^ s at up by Arabs or Aia»JiaMru t^ 
toscSpdcMs to Um dk^S auiTto 
UM southosal of rtowi as ca i, are la Arabic. Of Umss latter Um 
aotbor qf tiM arttels has rtot made aa indrpeadsot ^ 

t Boom rafmaces of this kind bare baaa obscured bv altera, 
tkms of Um text on Uw part of Mobanuaodaas; la a few rare 
JWMS a vstss has been transmitted to us both In IM orirlaal aad 
to ite aUrred torn. Fortuaat^ this procosa of tamparirM with 
^“» so n aaas tfn s was oarer carrkd oot aretenM&aU? la 
daaltoc «ntb tha aacteat poama, earlr Mateunmadao pht lrW ^ 
dlaptoy aa araoont of hiatonnal aad tauKuiaUc crItidaB which ia 
worthv of peat praiar. Thia ia abown. In paAieuWr bv t^ 
tort^at they ha^Ttead^l dowaTi po^iXJhldk cStaSl 
*wufcai panonal at t a ck a upon tha 1‘iopbat. 


heathen mythology and ritnaL Among these 
s^olars a specially prominent place moat be aa- 
signed to Hish&tn h. Mohammad al-ICalbl, usually 
known as Ibn al-Kalbf (t 819-820 A.D.), the author 
of the ‘Book of Idols* (Kitdb at-aqndm), the sub¬ 
stance of which is known to an in the form of 
quotations, though the work itself is no longer 
extant* Finally, we have to take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that Mohammad incorporated in his 
rdimon a number of heathen practices and belieb, 
with little or no modification, and also that various 
relics of heat henism , which are alien to orthodox 
Isl&m, have lieen retained by the Arabs doa-n to 
the present day. That the adoption of a new faith 
does not completely tranafonn popular beliefs, and 
that the old conceptions, disguised under some¬ 
what diilerent names, frequently persist, with or 
without the sanction of the religious authorities, is 
a matter of common observation, t 
But, scanty as the evidence is, it suffices to show 
that Muhammad’s contemporaries and the genera¬ 
tions immediately preceding them were, as a rule, 
little influenced oy their religion. They followed 
the religious custoou of their ancestors ont of 
mere respect for tradition, the genuine Arab being 
essentially conservative; but no great aignificaniM 
was attached to such things. Nowhere do we find 
an instanee of real devotion to a heathen deity. 
The hardships of nomadic life—and it must m 
remembered that the great majority of the Arabs 
were nomads—are, in general, unfavourable to the 
development of religious feeling, as we may per¬ 
ceive even at the present day. Sloreover, the I^- 
ing spirits, without being clearly conscious of the 
fact, tiad to some extent outgrown the old religion, 
which, tekra as a whole, was of a very low type; 
and, in addition to ibis, Jewrish and Christian innu- 
enoes had begun to make themselves frit. Such 
influences are particalarly evident in the ca.se of 
some of the moat famona poets, Nibigha and Ashi, 
for exanmle, who had much intercourse with 
Arabian Christians, chiefly at the courts of princes 
on the northern frontier, where a more or leas 
superficial Christianity prevailed- Hence the vehe¬ 
ment opposition which Muliammad encountered b 
to be explained as due, partly to the dislike of a 
personal ruler and of any firm government what- 
soever, partly to the desire of retaining certain 
materiaT advanta^ which were inseparably con¬ 
nected writh the local sanctnaries; but to supiiose 
that the Arabs fought against the Prophet on be¬ 
half of their religion would be a mistake. Among 
hb opponents no trace of heathen fanaticbm ai^ 
pears. A marked tendency to religious fervour, 
and even to fanaticism, b generally cbaracterbtic 
of the Semites; among the Arabs of the period 
these capabilities exbtd in a latent condition, and 
were rnsnifested on a great scale as soon as they had 
imbibed the new religion. Similarly, at the present 
time, Bedawln. who are lukewarm aiwut religion, 
no sooner adopt a settled mode of life thaw they 
become transformed into bigoted Muhauimadans. 

Of ^e drities who were worshipped in Arabb a 
long Ibt might be drawn up. They are known to 
us chiefly through so-callea * theophoroas ’ proper 
names, that b, names which describe the bearer as 
‘.sen'ant,’ 'gift,' ‘favour,’ etc., of Ihb or tliat 
deity. But as to the nature of the gods, these 
nnmes do not tell us much. How little should we 
raow of the more important Greek deities, if our 
information about them were derived, to a great 
extent, from such names as Z^rMeret, Hostii^ios, 

* Boa ospeewU/ Um Gooqrofkioal Di et i mm rq id YkaAl (| I2S9 
TIm * a< IdoM ' was Mill extest la Um Ubm o< Um 
fuUMr (d Um UitammS at-adak (t U8S A.aX who aaotes U 
todvpeodaBUf. 

t Hm, for oxMnpto, Lada*. Dio AnfUngo dro BtiUqestkmlU in 
dor dsiottiekon Kirtko <Tttbuif«>, 1904X whan Um Murrtvxl of 
a adwt hofo- woffto^ in Um torn of Um nnantioo of iiian}'Ti. 
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e^*^iF7f, etc. ! It 

theriaforc be TuliJo b> repruduca ftlL tni* raubitth- 
bcap oi tliTrac niusiMv^ as XVeUhauseii cn^ it- t or 
the pres^Jit ire Juimt con^o <>iit attfliititiiii to thow 
gods who ara pn>DiiDent in BOiue rwpecL or otheri 
particaUr]^' by reawn of iJio diiTii^lDii ijf their cult 
oral a viifa asrea. Bat of AnkbLan mytA/uio^y tbere 
U very liitia to reJate. The LDYorvuiit ima^atiop 
which gava btrtli to the mythalogiefl of the Indcn 
Ectopeait race wm deniodi to the nor ban 

they anvihing at all rtsteinbling th* highly arti- 
fi.fliikl buS somewhat protaiic theology and oosinology 
of aneififlt BibylonuL 

HjI* if nffL erf wuna, Ihc plic* 1» dlfcani the on^laot 16* 
wjLrffttii fmtiiiKiit luaafie tJtu AtiAw, rav IJ wo fCU^ptoi *ajr 
Lt mnld to rfcffuy to inqain ulo tiH ongui Of 
re%ba U»elt To Aeti wilfa Uww atocnii* qanrtioto u * tnA 
vbkdi iiTD DHUt bwvn lo othech Bot H may m not uwnm> 
Brii.t 4 to tib^nt TtoL thf PriwMu in Arts hnur 

El With HHM 4]Pf4!(5lWl011i to bl JlOWptotl ** tfO*.* At jJ] 
ennti m njuuiot ItiJ to nOd^ ih&W bvsu In bier flurtf^ Uw 
drcut Iwirfnd tjr ihe truire injUerteHM pbtaiOtlafiJl* « 
t«ll4i -n-in-n ^ pAIKHlkj[T tlw pnrt:ri ihAl jpi^ucf Uwii ELnd BQ^ 
pwrari b« UmWCy enuMToaip to nwncflietor Tto /r«f of 
MtonrartU kafumH a nobfef dbu-tifbu. but aoTiertltetou retuai 
tnow ot Ete Tb* Ambki twnm iffo?* 'to 1 h pkuwr' 

fd^ird »tu^A 'pwtfr' " ptoua' pcDpcfLy dcnoto tto idea ol 

^ brine 013 we^ ipiiAi urinal' aooHbt^; ttnu Uiey pfatnpww 
that ‘tnLft muft IxAf papia to piotoet iblianU asrinft tto ui|iuy 
wMdi «irald to Inflktoil upoa him bj Cto hi^tief pomn, tf to 
did DAt condnwkUr ftriTa to periljf theauf to prfmJfltB tft* 
tbif nlBttoor briwHD nan bjmI tto ifeJtj wto not rmnlfd fnm 
B meifal aUntoolntr H I* tftu that In tatitorieM itmea lm 
arlrinri nmnb^ of iaotjA, eto, w ndlvtotia tcnDf, wh 
nftVrtojrfi jiimrty to tto irituda erf Cto Anto- Dnt tba 

'P'flnlliriiiffi nflo wew fnnpofcd to tount ton defert aadU h 
du-koeaf bfiJ not owwd to toeptir Icttof. ud ui aUU dmded 
by thf SrfdLkrlo <£ tondny (sm ockw, p DtoX 

T. IJftHnUUAl* OOBS A?tD aoDDE^KS. 

I. THIT BEA I’JfAi;.!' BODIES A^'D </TSSR FOWEkB 
Oy yATBRS,—li ha* ofLe^n hcm Hupiurted that thti 
reli^on of ihu j\mhe, or evea of cho Semitofl in 
eenenU, v entirely upon the wnn.liip of the 

heaTqnty bodies. Thin theory, however, is Hcaretly 
LD iLoconlaEiEG with the facts. That the Amlw, at 
n cotowaLirbly Jata jieiiod, wDishipped the f^n 
and oilior heavenly b^es, ie uotm^Ftionnhle, bat 
they hiul various other ileitioa wao who cojinoi 
bo eiplalutfl aj>i aiiftTaJ powers^ The Snn (>ii^ni^, 
coavtmed u femLaine) was bunoared hr Kcveml 
Ambiiui tribes with i sanetuaiy and an idoL The 
DAirte *Abd iihftmr, 'Beirautof the San^’ in found in 
mnhy pArts of the wnntry.l In the North we 
nu*t with the name AmmArtw ' tnan 

of the Sun.’ According to Strabo, Ileiios wits the 
chief god of Petra s but them he Hoenis to have 
bomo a diflerent nsdnC (Rce bdaw, p, 603 h 

For the n'ornhip of tho tiilng Sun W'e have tbo 
evidiefice of the name ^Abd tuh-^hUriq, ' sorvaxit of 
tba KMnir Oao,’ which, it is tmo, oecure only 
ance. In the extreme South [hero was a god mlhsl 
DAnrib IfAirri^-, w'hirh appeain UlEewino to denote 
the riifmg SniL. In both of these eafles the^ Snu is 
trented a* amsettlioo, eemtmry to the geaeml nrage- 
Once w& meet with the naino 'A bd ^^u^mq; here 
JfrtAfJiifri?, ‘the Baruer,^ may perhaps be another 
title ef the Soji-god. The Mu^rri^ who IS iilcn^ 
tinned a? the nacurtor of eertain TOyal hunaea 
admits of a iihnillar explaiinLLon. 

Tho constellation of the Pleiades (a/ATAnmiya), 
which wan vapitosal to badow rain, appears ns a 
deity in the natiis 'jlM ofA-rAumi^vil; the nnmu 
'yiA(f AVyVrt probably refeis alao I* the Plehides, for 
the latter are often t^ed simply aH-A'ojm, ‘the 

constntlatLon.' _ , „ 

' PorttoKrHlmrTTlrtrsw ItotoriwlnHliilrUL Jot.&to.lpt^jL 

t Tbi timk sf^SrvAu lOtcTdrii expnom ndmuil/UH tictkia 
«r Mubt; HC liioA, hr, Erf^ cHfl. 79. Bud Ufet: ITjnn to 
DdnSUf, IWX iriAif Ti mto* tB it* , „ 

t |Wprr bjr tbi Httorol ttw pmBDl utkk lu A^IF L 
flHM) 5<h fl.: and d. ^ vj*t (or arpil t 4 ttiU. 

Pkniidur, SL .VlMIW, H i rito tb« jrrM cii>HSuBf ari Ahvt Of 
Us 1!SS3, 

I ' ^1* tuTiw b Dnn vUle'Er dIflUMd (ton wqUU apiiekr bn 
tto itotonwati bT a'cllhaiueUi P- Uk 


Theevidenofl for the wnmhlp of Sirfos iath-SAi^Td) 
is not Bltogethor above siUipicion. Powihly tho 
etatemeota on the subject are mere luferenen 
drawn from the Qur^iin, i'dro lEL 50, where God ia 
failed ‘the Ijord of Sirius^; thia niny have been 
interpreted u a condemnation of the belief that 
Sbiai jtsdf ie a divine power. 

Far more important, at leaet iti historical times, 
wna the cult of the planet Venus, rever^ aa a 
great goddtas under the ojume of al-'Uxza, which 
may bo renilereai ‘ the Mont Miglity.' Tlie Syxiae 
poet luaAir of Antioch, who Uv^ in the fint half 
of the 5t1i cent., Ivhjb witne^ to the worship of 
by the Arahfl of that period; in another 

I ^iunaco he IdentlfieB 'U^iza with the planet Ycons, 
h the hist half of the 6th cant., Mundhir, the 
Arab king of ^Irm BAcriheed to ‘^UzzA a large niim^ 
boT of captive nuoa, ns we learn from a contem, 
pordxy Syriac author. Ptocopiiw, also a contem¬ 
porary, teUia us tliat this same Slandhir ^anghtered. 
m liODCur of Aphrodite (i.e,‘ *UzjJ, the planet 
Vi^us) the captive son of his Chiistliin rival, king 
Atathas (^ftrUh), The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus is ineutionEd likewise by ^hraim Syrua 
(who died in ad. 373), by Jerome, ThiiKidorul, and 
later ntill Viy Evagrioe. Nilus, about a.d. 410, 
gives ns an aceonnt of a wild Amh tribe who 
ulfered soerificea of a sinimlarty harbarotLH kind 
to the morning star, douhtlesa under the namu of 
tiT jirA (ftpft beww), Ah early aa the ^Ind cent., or 
thenjabcuta, references to a priest of thh gwldotw 
uconr in two Sinaltic Inscriptions, found hot far 
from tho district in which the soenca di!!torib<nl by 
Niliu took place. Another Sinititie inflcriptiua 
niuntioits the niuno 'A6dal^* f/^l, which at a later 
time, juat before the riio of Islam, wm extnimely 
cuninien among the AxalB,* The phrruw ^ hy the 
two ‘Uziila,' UJidl in Kwoating, presuiiiald j retoni 
to Ven.u.i oa the maming and os the evening atar. 
In the sanm monnerw e nmy explain the two pLIlarv 
or olieli&kis ealleii Af CAaKydn, * the two objects 
ATtieaml (with blooil),^ which appear In connexion 
with litninui sacrideeG otTered by a Icing of y.lra, 
the very phiee to which reference has Ijcod niada 
above. mJxtA Ggitrtm In tho Qor^An liii. IP) 

os one of the three great goddesoen of Mecca, who 
w'cre Anppoftcd to be dauuhteia of All&lw Thnt 
Muhamjund himiwlf oEtered aacTlCwR to her in hU 
younger days ia expresaly utated by tnuHtlon. At 
Nahli^ near Mecca, this gcHlduHs liuil a batictnnry, 
wluch is said to luive con’ihited only «f throp trwJi- 
Whether tho Moccana and tho oLher inlmhatanta 
of centnU Arahin at al] roalizcd tho astral char¬ 
acter of 'lliJzA ie very donhtfnL A deity is, in the 
eyofl of ita worshippers, an actiml poraon, and does 
not ueCTssfliily roprEs«?nt Anything else. Wo am 
not to BupixKie that the pions men who swrificed 
to Apollo or Atbene thought of inquiring wlmL 
was the Original aigniheanoe of the^ deitioa os 
pereoniliaitioTwi of natuml phenornerm, 

'nw nprcHSoQ ‘by ttis Limi t st Ibc bUatd 'Utai 

' Bad by tb« tofaiB wtoK touM (t* tha KB‘to) torif t 11**' 
li QDiH lueo by ■ post u a tonii oE oatb. li^o« WiiQiiuuea 
VttT jjlBEHBtily BniiwS (tot Hi* Unn ar^n'ida ■ Chn BJsBsd,' 
which occun riMwhem h tlie oaiuti oE a driLjr at Usdiu «4>rf ^ 
ataarOtwT O'! I6e Itiwvr EnpJtmbn, wliilbur tb« Atoto BLtito 
|il1|ntniA|[M, k nolhlaf ram than ut Bpittot of ‘L'u^ wlicli 
tod comp tg to iv|[BnjUri ■■ a |in>por duuo. 

Kutbril, winch prohahly uicann 'the Mofit lUch,' 
the name of on idol destroyed by order ef Muhani' 
mad, hi wriiapa only another title of ‘UjfiA, We 
also rear! of a man called *A bd KutArd, belongi^ 
to the tribe of TTal, in the very ceirftre of Arabia. 
Hem the alssence of the deflnito article proves that 
tho name KnthrA is ancient, 

Qozith waB pcrtfflihly at one time a god of titorma, 

*7huilh','CuatoibMa e<»eh 1 to to a fodcbai oftlia itotwafis 
too. 

t TliU Is iTfobablr • llLiliaiBi»doii cftfrertloit tor ‘ Uw III*.' 
! Eiiutl ii a tikoc ktoui ^ toltoi ream Mkcs. 
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This vf6 may infer from the fact that the rainbow 
is called in Arabic * the bow of (jozabf* and also 
from tho use of Qoza(i as the name of a certain 
spot, within the sacred territory of Mecca, where 
pd^nu were accustomed to kindle a fire. This 
god had once been worshipped by the Edomites, 
as we learn from Josephus {Amt. xv. 253 TNiese], 
where the name is spelt Koft ) ; but among the later 
Arabs he had lost all significance, and his cult 
does not seem to hai*e surrived anywhere.* 

The Sun-god who, according to strabo (764), was 
held in especial honour by the Nabatoens, is very 
probably to be identified with AlUt, as Wellhansen 
oas pointed out. We hare already seen that the 
sun is properly feminine in Arabic and in must 
other Semitic langnagw; hence the name A/idt, 
which, so far as we can judge, means simply * the 
Goddess,* is particularly suitable in this case. The 
same goddess appears in UcrotL L 131, UL 8, as 
‘AAtXir, the older form of AllAt (cf. Afi/OA. the 
older form of AllAh). In both pMS^ Herodotus 
identifies her with But from this we 

can infer no more titan that she was a ^reat celes¬ 
tial goddess ; to retard it as a definite interpreta¬ 
tion would be illegitimate. Similarly we find that 
in later times her worshippers identified her with 
Athene.f In the second passage Herodotus goes 
so far as to assert that ’AXiXdr and ’OpordXr are the 
sole deities of Arabia; the latter name, which he 
describes as the equivalent of Dionysus, unfortu¬ 
nately does not admit of any plausible explanation. 
Thus Alilat must have occupied a very prominent 
place in tho religion of those Arabs to whom 
Herodotus alludes, namely, the inliabitanU of the 
Sinaitio Peninsula and of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. That *AXiXdr is identical with AJi&t, a 
goddess frequently mentioned, has long been an 
acknowledge facU References to AU&t are found 
in several Nabatcean inscriptions ; in one of them 
she is called * tho Mother of the gods.* Moreover, 
proper names compounded with Allftt appear both 
among the NabaUeans and the Palmyrenes. In 
the inscriptions of Saf& her name is spelt 'LT and 
perha(« HLT, whicn apparently should be pro- 
noun<m UcM&t. Among the later Arabs this 
g^dese was no leas venerated. In the Qur’an 
(5iira liu. 19) she is one of the three daughters of 
AllAh. She is also mentioned occasionally in 
poetry. Thus one poet says; * I swore to him, in 
the presence of the throng, by tho salt, by the fire, 
and uy AllAt, who is the neatest of all.'* Of the 
n^es eompoundod with AUlt, which were widely 
difftued, some at least must be of considerable 
antiquity, since the first of tbe two component 
parts b ail obsolete word.* The cult of the god¬ 
dess flourished, in particular, at the sanctuary of 

? 4’if, a town to tho east of Mecca; the tribe of 
h^if, who dwelt in that dutrict. spoke of her as 
their ' mbtreas.’ The tradition that she once was 
worshipped there has survived among the inhabit¬ 
ants down to the present day. 

3. Ab^ract deities .—Some Arabian deities 
were originally personifications of abstract ideas, 
but they appear to have been eonceiv^ in a 
thoroughly concrete fashion. In particular, it b 
to be noticed that the Arabs, from a very early 
period, recognised the exbtence of certain powers 
on which human prosperity and adversity were 
supposed to depend. It is true that most of these 
beings are mere poetical, not real, personifications. 

* Tbe opliiioa ot toms nstlve scbolsn thst qoish * s 
8sUa' is BMroiy s dsd act kiB drawn trom the nsnw of^iha nia- 
bcw. 

t Tbe soo sad co-nwvBt ol ZenoUa, VTakbaOit (Ovaa^iuuSbe 
VsfasUUtueX <•«. ol Altt t.* also caUi Wmesll^riteillBjin. * 
t Amoac Umm names wa man nckao Tmim AOAL Taim Is 
not, as law beta oommonlr eniiiioeed. a moojrm ol *sU, ‘ear- 
vaat'; perhapa it ehouldbe readerMt ‘cUnnachCfrande 
so IhatTblm ABM would stean 
oOAJUt’ 


imd * d ia t r at uht,* * fraiuied,* 
’Irauled bjr (or lor tbe mbs 


Thus, for instance. Time in the abstract was ponu- 
larly_ imagined to be the cause of all eartnly 
bapDiness and especially of all earthly misery. 
Mohammad in the Qur'An {Sura xlv. fa) blames 
the unbelievers for saying, * It b Time that destroys 
us.’ Tbe poets are continually alluding to the 
action of Time (doAr, eamdn), for which tn^ often 
substitute ‘the days,* or ‘the nights.* l^une b 
represented as bringing misfortune, causing |«r- 
petual change, as biting, wearing down, shmting 
arrows that never mbs tbe mark, hurling stones, 
and so forth.* In such cases we are often obliged 
to render ‘time’ by 'fate,* which b not quite 
correct, since time is here conceived As the deter¬ 
mining factor, not as being itself determined hy 
some other power, least of ml ly a conscious agent. 
But it must be admitted that the Arabs tbcmi^res 
do not always clearly dbtingubh tho power of 
Time from that of Destiny pure and himplc. Occa¬ 
sionally we come across such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing : ‘ Time has brought woe upon him, fur the 
days and the (allotted) measure (foaar) have caused 
him to perblu't Or : ‘ 1 submit not to tho 
injustice of Time, and fbebave as though unaware 
that the measure (allotted to me) hindered me 
from attaining aught,* Various other expressions 
are used by the {tocts in speaking of the ‘ portion * 
allotted to them, or of tbe goal that b set before 
them. The notion of a personified Mo^ b liere 
vaguely present, but she has not yet become a 
living deity. The fatalbm of the poets, as w'e 
might expect, b neither clearly formulated nor 
oonsbtenUy carried out. Rigid dogmas on the sub¬ 
ject of determinism and free-a'ill were quite out of 
the question. Once we meet with the phrase * till 
it be seen what the Apportioner shall apportion to 
thee* (mJ yamni laka */mdlni), which apparently 
refers to a god; but thb b an altogether excep¬ 
tional case. The word here translated ‘ apportion ’ 
originally means ‘ to count,* hence * to reckon * a 
thing to some one. From thb root b derived 
Afontya, ‘doom of death,* ‘destruction,* a favourite 
expitMion with tbe poets; the plural MandyA b 
U8M in tho same sense, ^ilanl^’a appears in poetry 
as driving man into the grave, piercing him with 
u arrow, handing to him tbe cup of death, lying 
in ambush for him, receiving him as a guest (when 
he b about to die), and so forth. >ot unfre- 
quently the possessive suffix b added, ‘when my 
Maniya overtakes me,* * hb Manlya come upon 
him,* and tbe like. We also find, but rarely, the 
synonymous forms Hand and i/aniZn, the 'latter 
derived from tho cognate root MXN. These per¬ 
sonifications, ss we uve seen, are merely poeticaL 
But the same etymological group includes the 
ancient Mini (Is ^*), perhaps a Canaanite deity, 
and abo the great goddess Mamdt, who figures in 
the Qur'An (5iira liiL 20), by the side of ‘LzxA and 
AllAt, as one of tho three ' daughters of Allih’ 
reverb at Mecca. Since she had been raised long 
before to the dignity of a real goddess, we may 
assume that her worshippers were no lunger con¬ 
scious of her original character. Carionsly enough, 
the two oldest documents which mention her, 
namely, a Nabataean and a Latin inscription.^ pse 
tbe plural form Manatedt (spelt Manavat in Lstin), 
just as the plural Mamdyd b used for Mamiya, 
Among the Arabs, ManAt bad a sanctua^ in the 
territory of the tribe Hudhail, not very fkr from 
Mecca. She was especially venerated oy tbe in¬ 
habitants of Yatbrio (afterwards called Medina). 

* lUay «uunp)«i bt* ghm br W. L. ScfaranwW in his work, 
Uthtr dm Fatahtmua Srr tontlamiaekm Araitr, nnlcituag 
(Boon, 1S81X Bat Um IM is raj tu frocn bsiiw sxhsastivs. 

t With this It smes ttarst frem Um word Ab, ‘notiMtit ol 
Unis,* *brisf pori^' Is formsd ths verb Adso, ‘ to bo hsadsd 
ov«r to oMli UiM,' * to bs doosasd to drain. * sad slso the sub- 
sCsbUvs AsIs, ‘dssth * 

t Bsisrrijw to s soldisr In Baafiay who wss ol rstaarnas 
utraettOQ (C/A UL TSM). 
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MarciOtcr, n DDinber af j^iroppr nKm0» CiMupcmildal 
Ti'itJi Mikdflt prove tb&t her imlt dtendRl ovet k 
};TtAt part of Anbijt. 

Tlitrt) exinte In Arabic a tare vrerd fat * tLine,' 
naiucly, ‘muf.* A poet^ who belonged to tbe tribe 
of b. in the Tiorth East of AnthiAr 

eflrja m doMribinff hie old dge: *The ikrtomi of 
''An^ b&ve plorted my Umbs and joints. " This 
does not differ at eJl from tbou pootica] persocLL&^ 
cacioiut which hnvo been onttmeratod above ; tlio 
ennie poem, it may be obeened in piLssing^ alludee 
to * the changes ¥rrmiRht by tuuo' f^rii/ ad-ckthr]. 
But nn ii>olntcd verso, not tuLfrcoiiicntly quoted^ 
contains the phrase, * I awear tty the bitw (of the 
sacrifices} tbnt tiowe rooad ‘Aud/; here 'AaiJ, 
■•tinier’ •fate,' aopearn a? a reftl deity, with a 
regular cult, and Ibn abKndbl eipressiy etates 
that 'And vaa on idol wor^lpped by the BimQ 
Bakx b. TiVftll, the very tribe of which the afore¬ 
said poet WAii a member. 

Gad, cquIvalenL in meaning to bnt con- 
straed os maseulinQ, is tbo name of a deity wfin 
WM s'cneratod by various Semitic peopjes (^fOe Is 
€>5'^)r Tliat the Xirocbte tribe of Gad derived its 
name fronv this cult La not improbable. The fonn 
G^dd^, which cocurs in Natatman inaoriptions, 
might appear to have boon borrowedi at a coul' 
parativety late period, from tho neighbouring 
Ariunteanar But since wb meet with t^e proper 
piune ‘A^fd n2-dadd in a few coses (wlrieh, it U 
true, are eon fined to tbe coast of Yemeni ^ince 
tile noun Jadd, Mucik,’ remained in current use 
among the A mbs, it ia more uatnral to reignrd the 
NabniUean Goddtl as au Anknmized form of the 
native Ambie word cd-Gadd {al.Jitd^ 

To tbin category bolonge Sa'th 'fortune’ (used 
in B good fiense only}. According lo a certain 
TX?™! and tbe sUtcmcnta of tho COinniuntator, Sa^d 
wtiH the namo given to a rock not far from Jidda, 
to which divine hunn'am were paid. Moreover, we 
mi»t with the name *Abd SA‘d in quite A different 
part of Arabia, to the north-oast. At on eaxlior 
period a mon'H name which Beems to ba coiu- 
l^nnded with Sa'd occoiia in tbu inacriptlona of 

Another doity w-ho appe^irs to have been decig- 
noted by im alAtract term La Ru^S, •good-wili,* 
' favour.^ The commentary on a verw in which 
the name ie mentioned informs ub that Bodli was 
womhiTiped, in the cEapeof on idol, by Lho gitat 
tribe of Tamlxm The proper name '•Am! Biufa in 
found omou^ eeveml Arabian tri beo. To the Datore 
of the deity m question the nune supplies nq clue. 
It might oVeii be lUppoBed that it wub originally 
a caphemistic ritle given b> some malignant power. 
The rumarkahlft that in tha abeva-mentioued 
vchm jffic^ U coDEtnied b» femmine (whereas thi* 
gnuninfiUcal form wonJd be normally maocuUne), 
naturally suggests that at that poriodt about tho 
time of MuliamtnHd, people still realized that 
Jindd was merely an epithet applied bo a goddess 
who pnoperly bore eomo ether name. But agamst 
this hypothesia it may be urged that the numo 
is of eouaidcrabio antiquity, ss is proved by the 
PaJtnyTeno inscriptiouji, whore it dccutb, Jieparately 
Ln the form ’R$IF, and m Ehoophoroua proper 
names iw li.^U: tbo pranunciatioii is fined, ap- 
prasdmately by iho Latin trruiBcription TAnnar*a,f 
The RDU of the inMriptlona seems to denote 
tbe some deity. 

Wodd, also pronouncejd )Vvdd or tidd, f.f, 
‘friendship,' ‘afTeclioiij’i was, aocording to tbe 
Quritn {^Ira IxxL ^1, a. god womhipp^ by the 
contei tiporaries of Xciab. But it would be a mis- 

* It If used chledy u ui sd*citi, nmqipiir' at uiy tbnei,' 

t UtL TtU. iSll, awi A plpiiUt lara fa gt^en liy 8^^ 

I Tbat 1TV dioqlij Ukii tfoid IS U idjcctlw, raublur 
* IHamlbr,' Is 4 Iw preboUa rEnr. 


tak« to conclude that hu rdt wsa obiwlcte in 
Mubommsd's time, for we have audiciant evidenca 
to the contrary. Thapoet N'Abigha says once, 
•Wodd ETset tneet* There was a Bitntue of this 
god at Domo, a great oasis in tbe extreme north 
of Arabia. The name *AM Wadd ooenm in a 
number of wholly distinct tribes. But Wadd Ls 
another instance of a deity whose chanwtm' ra- 
mains altogether obscure. As we ore told thnt 
Ids statue nod a bow and arrows attached to it, 
wo might he tampte<l to ima^ne that he woa a 
kind ^ Eros, and this would im^y a foreign 
origin. Bnt though the root WDI) means 'to 
love,’ * to feel affection' for an object, it u never 
used in a sexual sense:Moteovur, the statue in 
questjon bore not only a bow and arrows, hut like^ 
wise a sword and a lance from which hung a dag; 
the god was also fully clad, and therefore does not 
look like a copy of the Greek Eros. Finally, it 
Eihonld be remembered that there were other 
Arabian idolH which had weapons nmxtendod to 
them. 


The uaiue MaalT, ‘height,' ‘hi^ place,’ i* niw 
a kind, of abstract noun. That MauAf wub war- 
shipped as a god is proved by the teatiiuofiy of a 
TCTKe, and is confirmed by the oceurrenco of the 
name 'Abd ^an^ft which was especially cfjimnan 
at Mecca nnd ameug the neiglihouring tribe of 
HudhulL Farthennore, ,1. H. Mordtinann baa 
pointed out that the word Mdm^r, in tm inscrip¬ 
tion. frtim the ^aurfln, is derived from, the namo 
of this god ; he also makea the very 

plausible sug^tion that, Ln on inscription set up 
in Hnngaryby an Oriental BohUcr, the sentence 
(fiiryafFiiA MX ■ PHOt tt TAfandjrio vidum ttd^i 
U to be nndeistood as a refenmeo to the same 
dflil^.t 

3 . l}EIT£Sa RRAiUSa A'AMSS OF J.VfJtALS.— 
The Arabian deities -H'ho bear nninuil names are 
few in number, and it ia naturally impoRrible for 
UB to ascertain their tmo rigalOcance. Tliat they 
wore originally totems, U aau'Cf^ly probable, for ol 
totcuiism no clear traces nve to be found fuuong 
tbe Arabs^ and the hypothesEn that these najiies 
date from a very primitive age doe^ not rest on 
Bufficlont evfdence.| In the c^ of the Lion-goxl, 
whose exislcnne is proved only by tbo mention of 
H mou named 'AAxf m-Amd, ' Hcrvout of tbo Lluu,' 
belonging to the tribe of Qnroisli, suck a rapperi' 
lieu would be especially hnxardoiUB, iunce oAaa is a 
comparatively modern word for ‘hon,' not the old 
word common to the vaiions Semitic Janguuges. H 

One of tbe coda worshipped by (be i:dntcm- 
porariea of iJoah, according to the Quri^ 

Iiii. aS}, was Nasr, ' the vulture.’ ^ The Talmud 
(‘AbiKhh mra, lldj and the Byrino Lhcirim 
Addai (of the dth centrl, p. 24, mentiou NuArdi 
Aramaic form of Nasr, U Ou A rah ian god, 
Tbtee statements, taken by tbemHelves, might Ite 
enplam^l as tererriug to some cult practised 
among the Ara m j Ean s in tho noman province of 

'* Pot ths ijI SRXIlii IffnrtiDD lilE Anfafaj iMfiiriHn |mS 

oE etber ufrewma. 

^1***^“* ■« Lil. «SS; JEjpAaw, 

iL SW^ Kq, KL U# Biijf 4Bunu ihit tb* oririnil 
■pcIUiis oriirftimjtj bitcadcdl, wu 
iJorftinum hid. MCne Wm btttomct iMln 
MA^ALPllVp WOKcl FBDdjbrpi^ tbt -lU BOn 

alilk^llLt, 

,, * I*- ftwi Thcitblna* fwllh iwib* vwf*- 

uoM pt fmb} rvpStcdlr fai iwen^dM hwa [Jm 

onurla. Wtwt DtieiilsL nfunc hiru cndEr Ih™ c™efc dliEqlH 
we ay. 

I IMs palTifc hai heu dlumsHd tt (Hr lotbor of tbe tinaujot 
to tbs ItDlli} ri. 1KB., Bjjd la tfa *vr wink. 

t»t«*i«i's^ iiiwv 71- 

% Ibii ti lilt nwofiJaw wWch tbe word iIwvti hu la Arahk^ 
Uh cDttESpMHffav IWHl (wllli 
■*}iiKpptfad tntbssstflrT^tiIn l^»PP«faj^slUniiof prov, 
l“l™^ doss frill ihuri* dfaciitnlmis batwtvn Ui* vijritfiui 

■pt^ £vsa EntluKT(yt«<>, Uclivq CBirtoe vuluitessn 
OSSso 
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Anbift, iince elfc«wbere we andonbtedly meet with 
an AranuMUi god NeshrA, for instance, in tbe 
Syriac proper name yeshryahA, * Nesbr baa ciren.’ 
But it M to be noticed tliat the Sabteans likewise 
had a god called Naar. Thus the worship of the 
Vulture-cod waa once widelv diffused over the 
Semitic lands; in Arabia, bowever, it became 
nearly obsolete. Ibn al-Kalbi was unable to find 
any personal name compounded with Naar; never- 
thelw it is not impo^dble that the Ncspa^ men¬ 
tioned in the ancient inscription of Memphis * waa 
an Arab. 

*Anf, in the fairly common name *Abd 'Au/, 
means *the great bird (of prev).' This significa¬ 
tion, it is true, does not actually occur in Arabic, 
but there are certain phrases in which a trace of 
it remainat ‘AVhaa, in particular, the sense of 
aw^rium, and it may be that the name of the god 
dla not refer to the bird but to the omen draw'n 
from it ; in this case, *Aof would be a synonym of 
Sa*d (see above). 

4. Deities samed after places.—T he god 
Dhu 'ah-Sharft, 'pertaining to aah-Shari,* seems 
to have derive<i hia name from a place. But there 
were several places called cuh-StMrd, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of determining with which of them the god 
was originally connected is increased by the fact 
that cult goes back to very early times. The 
localities whi» bore this name appear to have 
been moist and rich in vegetation ; such a spot, in 
tbe midst of a sterile country like Arabia, earily 
became a centre of worship. Tbe inscriptionB of 
tbe NabatGcanif and of the neighbouring people 
not infrequently mention a deity whose name is 
spelt in Greek; there is a corresponding 

Semitic form, and the theophorous names *Aba 
DhA Shards Taim DhA iSAard (Sinaitio), Aouerdptot 
also occur. Greek authors $ supply us mth some 
information respecting him. The most important 
of these statements b that at Petra, the Nanatsean 
capital, he was worshipped in the form of a four- 
cornered block of unhewn black stone, 4 feet in 
height and 2 in width. The blood of sacrificial 
victims was poured upon it, or in front of it; 
underneath '^it stood a golden pedestal,^ and the 
whole sanctuary blared with cold and with voUve 
offerings. According to Epipnanius, tbe festival 
of Duuues was celewated at Petra and the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Elusa on the 25th of December, 
that b to say, about the time of the winter 
solstice. Thu we ma^ accept as true ; it indicates, 
no doubt, a connexion wnth Sun-worahip.S In 
the dbtrict which formed the centre of hu cul^ 
Dusares was identified with Dionysus ; hence it b 
natural to regard him as the patron of luxuriant 
vegetation, which agrees with the fact that hb 
home was at ssb-ShariU Nor does thb view at all 
conflict with his character as a Sun-god. The in¬ 
terpretation which Greek authors obtain W chang¬ 
ing Aowrdpiff into Ovuvdpyt, and treating the latter 
form as equivalent to 'Apift, has, 01 course, no 
value. Among the later Arabs Dku *th‘SAard did 
not occupy a prominent position. He was repre¬ 
sented by an idol in the territorr inhabited by the 
tribe of Dans, not far from Mecca, and among 
them the proper name *Abd dhi ’thSAard stiU 
survived. 

Another god who appean to have been named 
after a place b Dhu >Halafa or Dhu 
He was greatly venerated at a place in the north 
of Yemen, apparently the dbtrict now called *Astr. 

* This (BserisUoo dstss (rotn tbs Xad osot aa: ms tbs RA 
(or rsb. ine, p. loef., sod CmL fM. dsf. iliil. Eg. do JTimSs 
dr Cstrt (Or. Iokt.), Oxtoid, IMS. It is s corions oofawMspcs 
tbst sB»ao|t tbs nstaeo bsn mooMtstsd ws Slid tbe Oresfc‘atrdr. 

t TIrastbs verb ‘4/d, whJob is derived (ram U, mesas * to 
wbssi In tbs sir,'ss birds ct png an wont to da 

: Ses tbs cxosUsflt pspsr by J. 12. Xordtmsoa la tbe ZDMG 
xxix. 99S. 

I CL WeUbsusen in GGS, 1906. p. Ul. 


Between hb sanctua^ and the sanctuary at Mecca 
there exbted a certain amount of rivalr}'. 

5. Deities samed after umbs of tbe 
BODY. —From a grammatical point of view, the 

f ods Dhu ’1-kaffain, ' He who has two hands,' and 
Ihu *r-rijl, * He who has a foot,' must be classed 
with the two foregoing ones. Perhaps these names 
mav have been originally applied to saend stones 
or fetishes, which by means of rude carving were 
made to besur a partial resemblance to the human 
form. 

6. Ascsstral asd tribal deities.— 
times Arabian deities are designated by titles 
fashioned after tbe manner of' tbe God of Abraham,* 
*the God of Nahor* (Gn 31*). Thns among the 
Nabatieans we meet with * the god of Kab’Cl,'' the 
god of Qafld,’ and the phrase Ocy MaXstx^^ov occurs 
m an inscription which mentions also a man named 
(^lallkat), not to quote other instances. 
Similarly, MuhalhU b. Kabl'a swears by ' tbe god 
of BUbi'a’; perhaps Rahi'a here refers not to the 
father of Munalhil, but to the great of tribes 
called Kabi'a, to which he belongea. This would 
be after the analogy of the formula * by tbe god of 
tbe Qurabb,' whi^ occurs elsewhere. 

Here we may mention a god who bore the carious 
title Sbal* al-qaom (apparently ' the Companion of 
the people'), as we learn from a Palmyrrae and a 
Nabatoan inscription. In the former be U called 
* the kind god who rewards (or, who b grateful), 
and who dunks no wine,* i.s. to wliom no ubations 
of wine are offered. In the SafA inscriptions he 
appean as Sh'lKjM, which should probably be 
read Shi* haqihn. 

7. Other deities of the time of Noah.— 
The god YaghQth, whose name evidently means 
* Helper,' was, according to the (^ur’An (Siira Ixxi. 
23), another of the deities w'orshipped in the time 
of Noah. Unless we are willing to adopt tbe very 
haxardous conjecture of Robertson Smith, who 
identifies Yaghatli with Yd'Osh,* an ancestor of 
the Edomites mentioned more than once in Gn 36 
and elsewhere in the OT, we find no trace of thb 
god in early times, for hb n a m esake Trywtfw, a 
man who figures in the above-mentioned inscription 
of Merophb, cannot be cited as a proof. But at a 
later period we hear of a god Yagodth, whose idol 
was an olnect of contention among tbe tribes of 
Dortbem Yemen, and the name *A bd YaghAth occuis 
in various parts of Arabia, even in the tribe of 
TitthUb on the north-eastern frontier. 

The name of the god YaHq, who b mentioned 
in the (^r’An together with Yaghfith, probably 
means ' toe Preserver ' ; hb cult seems to have been 
confined to Yemen. Suwl*, who b also included 
among the gods worshipped by Noah’s contempo¬ 
raries [SAra IxxL 20), was apparently of no great 
importance. He bad a sanctuary at a place in the 
territory of the Uudhail, bat none, so fisr as we 
know, elsewhere. Tbe meaning of hb name b 
altogether obscure. Neither SuwA* nor Ya'Oq 
seems to occur in theophorous proper names. It b 
hardlv necessary to remark that the transferring 
of all these Arabian deities to tbe age of Noah 
was a fantastio anachronism due to Muhammad 
himself. 

8. HubaL. — Hubal was worshipped at Mecca; 
hb idol stood in the Ka'ha, and he appears to hai^ 
been, in reality, the god of that sanctuary. It U 
ther^ore particularly unfortunate tlmt we have so 
little information respecti^ him. ^ Wellhausen has 
plausibly suggested that Hubsd b no other than 
AUdh, ‘the god* of tbe Meccans. It would be 
unsafe to trust the descriptions of the idol in 
question which are given oy writers of a later 

• Tljs oovract pranuacistkia h, Ffriaps, TiStk or FSH* (wHh 
f(s): we say Muimt tlat odcbi*^ tlw nsme wsa slvs;s spell 
ysh. wiiboot any voweHetler elter Uie ♦. 
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[)t!tiCHl; cLere la Fuaoii;^ ht»T^eT'eT< to that 

the i4<Ht had a limniui foim. We may likewise; 
uce|)t M hiatoricaJ the atntoment that qear bim 
were ke^iE diTiming-arrowa, u^ed fer the puTpoee of 
aafertaiiung hia mIU er forewiCing totore evtmta. 
It is Telatedf that the idol iPfiia hrem^ht by ‘ Amr lay 
Lnbai from Ma'Hh (Idoah)i a truditiea which may 
ooebun wme element of Emtht tor we huTe inde¬ 
pendent eridence indicating that this gnl waa 
Jenewn in the North, Ue awms to l» montujned 
in n Nabatrean iiwription nt UejT; and the tribe 
□f Kalb, whq dwelt in the S^yxiani Desert, used 
I{hbai as the iiaiao of a wraon or clan ; the adJiie 
tribe, it mny ho ueticeo in paf^ib^, used in like 
manner the oamoa of Is&f and twD Other 

dcitfca poouliar Eo Mecc& Muraoi'or, ^Anir 1>. 
Lohai is ilto repmseutatlve of the a tribe 

who, aocordm^ to tiuditioD, occupied the Micred 
territory of Mecca before it pissed into the hands 
of tlie Qumifth. The Bsaertion that Amr intro^ 
duMMl the woTuhip of idols into Mecra for the iii^t 
time K of conm, ntterly incredible. But the 
hypothei^is Hint DubiU was a late iraportariou ffom 
a foreign country in further aupported by the fact 
that wp hear upthing of hitn m other part? of 
Ambia, and that even at Mecca prsoniu names 
compuiidded with ^ubal were unknown. When 
the MectMuis had gamed a victory over the Prophet 
fu the imnifidiato neighbourhood of M^lna, their 
leader abontedh ^Bnirah for lInbrJP Thuit they 
regarded liim as the natural enemy of the God 
pr^'hed by Muhamiuad. 

9. ^Loan' AXa ‘Craf>/—Here we may notice 
certain deitite whoso titlip in tbemMlvee oeom to 
derignato thorn as occupying a pcMdtipn of supturntj 
importance in the eyes of thuir wombipperw. Among 
tlicsfl is ah-Malik, ' the King,’ a nruue: which oorro- 
sponds to the North^SeiiiitiG JhTrul^ {not to mention 
other formA) * as applied to a ; in Amhia, 
however, pi-bfalik » represented only by the rare 
peraonal name ^Abd ai-MfUiJLyf 

The divine title Ba‘J or Ba’a!, ’ tiie lord.' wdiich 
wua veiy commou among iha Northern ^ioinLtA, 
survived pmone the Arabs of the Sinai Peninsula 
in the form td-lta *to, which oenum in their iuscrip 
tioiiB toother with the proper namee *A^aI-Ba‘-ht 
Aiu al-Ba'li 'gift of the Lord/ nad ffiirm of-Bfr'fi, 
probably ' act of the Lord.' A tmee of the wumhip 
of this god may be found in SAarqf at-Ba't, the 
name of a place which lay somriwhere on the route 
h^woou Medina and Siyria. The Ambs of later 
tuuee were not aware that any ku^ deity IukI 
existed, but eertoin phrases in tboir Lnnguacip dearly 
prove that he liwl once been knowtL Thus the 
term ' soil of or eiraply * Brt'f/ la applied to 
laud which does not rec^rLire rain or artificial irri¬ 
gation, but bu an uudergronad water anpuly, and 
therefu're yieidn fruit of the bwt qnd itj.t !□ this 
C«e the god BOemA to be rc^ardied aa the lonl of 
the cultivated land. That here the word Ba^i 
really refers to him is shown by the sj’uauymouB, 
or nearly Aynonymoue, expreseiou ‘ofAfSari, derived 
from ‘Aththtr, a deity whose nimjo bad Kkowise 
stmJt iuto ohliiion among the Arabs of that period, 
whereas it appcoiD In all the older Semitic laugnagcii 
with the uaom variatioDS of iotm {‘Afhtari, ‘Athtar, 
and so forth). Again, the verb and pther 

derivatives of Ba^t moan ' to be bewilder^,* iuoiktIv' 
' to be Bclruii bv the god Ha’L' 

Amppg the ^'ortliom Arabs of early times, pnr^ 
tlcularly in th? regiou of SuiA the^word ' Qod,’ 
was still very commonly used as a Boparate name 

“ k]H plunl ot aiAjeitr, formed from this twon, if 

used Id Eihli^ic M IhB crflnm wOftl far ' Ofli' 

t In Uh at liiam. alrifaiit became ces at ths rpltlwts 
Ed AlUh, soil boKs Uh Buns "AU iHppian unsw 

lIShunmBiluia 

I nil irlmarllv to Uh (Ute-iwliii, whkk fwalni 

much lu^iiwv at 111 rnoL bpt noos aboTic. 


of the Deity. It ia true that it docf' not actoaliy 
uccur except In cornpouml prosier uajne^ of j^^twon?, 
If'ViAb Ei. ami many others, Some of 
these, Bueh as H oMil, ’ gift of El,^ 'AAelif,' servant 
of El,' appear also among the Arnbe of a later age, 
but at lean in certain cai>« they iiiu3t have bwn 
borrowed froiu the Sabsan luuguage,* while in 
other coses they sro reatrioted to the eitreme north 
of Arabia. It may be added that tbe dirine name 
/yuf, which ocaun <m« in an ancient verse, is 
pDsslhly a plural of majesty formed from Eij- BwSl 
IS a variation of the same name. 

All2b, in the inscriptions ilaUdk, ' the },^od,' 
eaters into tlie oommiidoii of nuiut^romi persoturi 
names sniong the Njdiatieaas and other Northern 
Arabs of an early period, i.a. Zaid AitaAt, ‘ increase 
of God' (that increase or the family thitnigh tbe 
son mven by Godh ’A6W AiiSM, and so fort A lu 
the JHabatiraji LnAcriptions does not aeem to 
occur separatei^ ns the name of a god^ but iu the 
inscriptions of )^f& the senate use ia fonnA 
Among the heathen Arnhs of later tltnte ABdh Ia 
extremely common, both by iueU and in ihep- 
phoToua names. W'clllinuseii cites a largo number 
of pAfl^Agee in which preflaUtiaio Araba montiun 
AUih ets a great deityand even if wc strLks out 
Home poAsages (for instance, on tbo ground flmf- 
the text has been altered by ilulismmadui scribes),. 
m [min_y stil] remain over, and so uumy more wdilch 
ore quite above suapicion oan without dUficnJty be 
found, that the fact is clearly cataLlishcdH More" 
over, AlisA forma an integral port of varioiu idio- 
matlo phrases which were in conAtont use among 
the heathen Amba Of Bpcdal importance is tlie 
testimony of the Qnr'Au, which provosj beynnd all 
doubt, that the heaihon tbcmAolvoa regarded Allah 
os the Supreme Being, Thus, men turn to Allah 
when thoy are in di^eoa (-jfina x. £3, axis. 65, 
xxxi 31). bolcmn oatba are pworc in his name 
(vi. 100, xvL 4iJ, xixv, JO). He is retogtikcd by 
luanldnd. as the Creator and the Giver of rain 
(xxix, 01 IT.), Their crime oousista only in the fact 
that they worHliip other gods beside him ; the three 
goddaBACB, Manat, Allftt, and ‘Una ora ^lieved 
Ui be hifl daughtoia (Xvi, bOff.). 

In the Nabotuan iuBcriptiomi we repcatodJy find 
the Dome of a deity acoompimied by thn titia Al/lAA^ 
^tlie god.' Hence Wellhausen arguc!i that the 
Arabs of n later age may alsu liave applied the 
epithet ^the god,^ to a tiuraher of difforout 

deitiiis, and that in this nionoer AllHib, bdng 
a mero uppendo^ to tbo name of a great god, 
may gradual to hove become the proper name of 
me supreme Ged. In ai^ case it u on extremely 
lm|H>rtaut la^ that Muhauimad did not dnd it 
necessary to int^uce an altogether novel deity, 
bnt oontontod himself with ridding the heathen 
AUj^ of his * oompanionA,’ eubjeeting him to a IdnJ 
of dogmatie punheation, and defining him in a 
Aomswhat cloaier tnamieT. Hod hp not been accuse 
tomed from hk youth to the idea of AElh as the 
^prome God, in particular of Mecca, it may weU 
be doubted wketfaer he would ever hare oome for^ 
word as the priAcher of Monotheiarai. 

n, niE NATuuE or xitE gods. 

Aa to the manner Lii ‘which the Arabo conceived 
of their ^ goda, the thwiphorous proper nam-ea give 
UH Bouie infcumatieu, thongh it dews not ho very far. 
We have, of course, to rcniembor not oidy that thn 
^raons who ooined fheoe names naturally wished to 
Mun the beet poBsible berms with tha deiriss in ques¬ 
tion, and to approach them in the most ccDciliatory 
fsahion, but also that later gonacations, who mado 
uae of ancient nomoA, did not pay much attention 

* tNTnunmb' In djnuUM, AvdHfca^uUlHd 

*«* hm dbirkw wbirt cv khm eUkv 

pKullir (UUwt AT KaUiEm AnUe wu apakia, DataiMDv hid a 
MduKj to ipmd UBonif tV AnlM la xsixxaL 
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to the orixinal OMaiiin};;* hence it isav be con* 
claded that, when Matu^mad hnt procbimed hk 
miMioQ, popular ideas os to the relation between 
gods and men hod already begun to grow dim. It 
Is also to be noticed that, in ccnseqnence of the 
abbrsTiations which names of persons ore liable to 
undergo in doily life, compounu proper names were 
often deprived of their dirine element; thus Aut 
ManM, ‘ gift of hlonAt ’; Zaid AUAt, * increase 
(bestowed) by AU&t *; *Abd AUOA, * servant of Cod/ 
became yfist/gift'; ^K/.*increase’; M6c/,‘MrTant,* 
respectively. In theophorous propm names the 
deity sometimes appears os o lorn, wnile the human 
individual is his servant, his handmaid, his obedi* 
ent subject (faw‘); sometimes, again, the deitr is 
deacribM os gracious, while the hamon individual 
is his mft, his reward, his act of favour, the aid 
which M supplies, his pn4iyt who seeks refuge 
with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre¬ 
sented os increasing the family, os sendi^ a good 
omen and good fortune. The iiamon individt^ is 
also said to be the * man' of the deity, hb * com¬ 
panion,' and so forth. Some of these compounds 
ore of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a 
veiT small number of uncertain cases found in in¬ 
sertions, there ore absolutely no names which 
designate a human being os the kinsman or descend¬ 
ant of a deity, like those which wo find among the 
Hebrews and other Semites, t 


IIL THE CULT. 

X. Idols, altars, asd sacrifices.—I t has 
olrMdy been remarked that the scantiness of our 
knowledge respecting the Arabian gods is largely 
due to t^ foci that our information dates, for the 
most port, from the close of the heathen period, 
that b to say, from a time when the Arabs them¬ 
selves hod no very clear ideas on thb subject. The 
traditional cult was duly practised; but mythology, 
not to mention religious dogma, could scarcely be 
said to exbt. Even os to the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stood to the 
tarred stonts, idoU, and other object* of worship, no 
flefinite belief seems to have prevailed It the 
heathen Arabs reflected about such matters at all, 
they probably imagined that the block of stone 
which served as a fetish (after the primeval Semitic 
fashion so clearly portrayed in the OT) was per¬ 
vaded by a divine power, and, in its tom, exer¬ 
cised a divine influence. We have already had 
occasion to mention the block stone of Dnsajos at 
Petra; to this, it would appear, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria alludes when he st^s that 'the Arabs 
wondiip stone'(Profr. iv. I 4d). The veneration of 
the block stone in the wall of the Ka'^ has been 
adopted even by Isl&m ; and. os Snonck Hurgronje 
has sho^^ there exist in Mecca and the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood various other sacred stones, 
which were originally fetbhes, but have acquired a 
superficiMly Muhammadan character by teing 
brought into connexion with certain holy persons. 
Stones of thb kind served at the some time as 
altars I the blood of the victims was poured over 
them or smeared i^n them.| on act whereby the 
worshipper entered into communion with the god 
to whom the drink-ofleriim of blood was presented. 
Upright blocks or slobs of stone (vrfiXu) formed on 
essentud port of the cult; the Arabic equiv'olent of 
miXv b nusub (pi. an^b), abo tnanfib (Heb. 

* Tbew mobs, sad msnr ol Umss which loDow. spcly to 
other pscplcs sbo, both Sonitlc sad aoo-SsaUtic. 

t On sll thcM qaesUotw as* Um sft. 'Ssmt*' la EBL n. 
SnS. (by the suthor of the pw eat srtide); sad i-lttJMM 
Orii^ Imseriftipms, ^ 

t jr«hh*, t (llm. mS) p, XL 

I Terr onriUr ntfs exist tmoag other nsUons. t.o. la Bcacsl 
—eee the qf Enys/ lor IMS, AathropoL Seda, p. stO. 

For Mood ittusl la Sym sad ArsUs, trom hrihen tfan— io the 
preerat dsy. see Oortta, JVias. Sms RsL Sh-dsr (Loadoo. 
iKd>. Ct. sko MnOl, AftMa Pstnsa, U. (Tienas, IBQ^TsS 
Tsoxxro, OotOvmes Ass Arshti on poyr dn Jlosh (Chris, lOOSX 


moffibAh). As early os the time of Herodotus, our 
oldest authority, tne Arabs were accustomed to 
establish a bioud-hrotherhood by smearing sacred 
stones with their own Uood, wiiile they invoked 
the god uid the gmUess (Ui. 8). Examples of a 
similar nse of blotn, in the solemn ratification of a 
treaty or in the swearing of on oath, occur at a 
much bier period.* The blood b licked, or the 
hands ore dipped in it; sometimes water or a per¬ 
fumed licrniu IS employed os a sabstitate.f 

A detailed soooost of s kmd of acrifloe, performed shoot s.t>. 
ilO, is |d«ea by N’Qits (Migne, IxxL fllX ff.X The wild'(fsrsccas* 
of Aisbis Peltns. be tcQs us, hsd do faasM of s gof, bat oofy so 
shsr ruddy built of stones,; on which Uiey ssolflmd, ia pvnt 
haste, s boinsa befaiff or s white cssnel to the momiac-etsr (Cs. 
Venus, or 'Uni; see shore, p. SOD) before suaxlae, evldsnlly ta 
order that the star might be visibly pree e ntduriaf the whole OCTO- 
moay. Ihrioe they marched round the laored epot, rhsntltw s 
brma; thea Um efaieftsin, or sa s(ed p ri eet, etiuok the f&st 
blow St the victim, sad disnk eome of the blood, wfaere up oa the 
crowd, rushiag forward, devoured the saioisl, raw sad ouly 
half-flayed, tasethcr with the booce and entrails, before the son 
sppe«r«d.| OiM of the most pecuUsr festurw in this deert^ 
tfcio Is the drtoUnc of the blood: la other ossse, the Arabs, Use 
the sadest Uebrews, sDowed tae blood of the victim to flow 
swmy, glvinr bock the element Of Ute bo the deity, or doe they 
s|^Ued it duectiy to the IdoL 

As b stated above, the Arabs of Petnea sacri¬ 
ficed not only onimob, bat also Awhmh beings ; the 
son of Nilns was on the point of being slaughtered 
in honour of the moming-stor, and escap^ by a 
mere accident. Testimony of a somewhat earlier 
date b supplied by Porphyry, wbo telb ns (ob 
Abstin, ii. 56) th^ *the people of Duma,!} in 
Arabia,* onnoally sacrificed a lx>y and buried him 
nn<ier the altar, which served also os an idol 
(f^oror); here we have another instance of the some 
object being used for both rarposes. The vast 
human soenfloes oflered, at a mter period, by king 
Mundhir of Uira to the planet Venus, the gMdess 
to whom NUus also refers, have already been men- 
tioned.5 But in Arabb proper we have no clear 
trace of human sacrifice.^* Possibly among the 
Arabs of the extreme North, the continuance,|or it 
may be the revival, of the ghostly ancient rite was 
due to the influence of tlM neignbouring peoples, 
whose religion hod remained barbarous in spite of 
their advanced material civilixation. 

At the period to which our principal anthorities 
relate, the Arabs sacrificed eameU, sKerp, goaU, 
and apparently less often We frequently 

* Oouot Lsadbarf, La Lesngm mrmAs st m diatMtss O^ydea, 
UHSJl p. 74, aia i t lo o s s rtOMuksUs ■psdsMO of Uo^-fitosl 
whka 11 1011 prscUsod la s oeftsla disufet of Sooth Arabia st 
Um ooochiaioa of s oootnet of oorrios. 

( Tbo saoiaUac of fetlshw, as wo And H la Go tSl*, and as U 
spposra o b owtoo f o, both saoae tho Northovn SornitM sad oUmr 
peopico. Is UkewfM to bo oooddorod s soooodsiy fona of 

BOfaiM. 

X SuiQsrly, st sa osrBov poriod, tbo sltsr la tho metod psha- 
xTovo, BtobsUy Bcor the soaUMta extrooilty of Uw Siositio 
Foolaoius, woo ts nt s tsi lUSoo, socoidlnc to Afsthsrthldca 
dtod by IModocus, IIL tZ. 

4 Ib like msaaer tbo ‘AMws, s Mubsmmadsa oontrsteralty 
oxlttlas st the p e coeat dsy la Um dhtrict of TlemMB, Alxnto, 
perform s relVfUue rite la the coons of which they doviour s he- 
|ost TOW, with tbo eida sad bstr eeo DouUf, lie AissAonn A 
rVeowini fCb&loiio-ear-llsrao, 19001 p. Ifl. This must bo s pleoo 
of prtBalnvo Atriosa isvscoiy; if woo ocrtsloly aot Importod 
from Arabia. But ibero is resooo to boUovo that Uaiilsr thiafo 
tookptaoo la tho psroxywno of oxoitemoot which sccotupsaied 
the Dtoayxiac oolt. The BaeeAts at Eorlpidee oo u tsiae ao voty 
pre cl ee evideaco oa the tubiect 

I Probably aot the osde Dfkniat sl-)sadal, where VTsdd woe 
wotdtlppod feoo shovo, p. SOSX but Duos la Um U ^a rtn . which 
woe iBchidea la tho ptoviaoe of ArsUs. 


1815*). 

•• Tho wortttadi, ‘ ooodactod,’esaaot be cHed Si sa snromoBt. 
Wbea sppUed to s olagls ladlvkfaul. It detMtas s pr^w. s 
petooa wbo is oadcr the protoctfoe of another, ws bride who k 
brouebt to bor baebond. When sw>5od to mcrlfl^ vkUnos, It 

kshrsyssoolleaUvo,UMeiiwnlsrMnc Uiea Tbos it 

would not be corroei to esy tost s prkofMr k pslkd s ’Tlctfaa.’ 

t( Tbo moot nausl words for aaimsk offered la isarlfloe sro Sir 
sad ‘olirs; boewo wo oMy coaohade that tbo Ueh. AaSfr, 'to 
oatrest,* noSor, *to bo moved byeatnoty.'oriffbMlly reforrod to 
escrUko. soeoninoakd by pesyor. sad to too elect which H pro- 
dooeo oa tho deity. 
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of Lb& blowl of tb$ victimo bercg ^ppli^ to 
the Jmieml ntdllB or pLIhir, Tb^ numbBr of th« 
a nLiiaJ a elaughtorul tniufh HumBtunA Iulvq been 
rocy large, aioetr the popt« hyparhoUi^al^ eampara 
v^TTiord eloin in iMkltlo to a mnllitudB Dtaacriiii^ial 
victim?. OOering^ of other kind^ arc nmelf tDcnn- 
tioned. On ono occoaion wc hear of a 
preaented to the god Wadd {sea aboviG], p. 66^), njid 
DJioitbcr p8!<?n^ refers to on oblAtion uonjsietiDg of 
Wlcy and nTieat over ^'iLich tnilfc waa ponrad. 
Moat of the Araba being very poor, theao Idea jpre^ 
toatioEu lands at offering may perhAp:! in ordinary 
Life knve played a larger pout than wo abaiild at 
tret be inclined to auppose. But the wonla 
timndf eXv ■ ontpemring.^ which axe applied to reli- 
gioua ceffuuonies in general, and have Mcome part 
of the tertuinolo^ of lal&m, certainly do not refer, 
in thfl fir^t iniitimco, to druikH:>Qering!i of tlii? sort 
(u ie the ca» with tha Uehrew nancJ&i), hnt to the 
outpouring of hlood. The flesh of the saerihee waa 
UHnally eaten by tho wonhipperxj, the gwl conteut-^ 
log hiinaelf with tho blood, i^metiinefl, however, 
aacrificea were left to bo devanied by vulturea : 
hence a certain idol which atood in tlie nei^bouT' 
hodpd of the Ka^bfi woa colledmu^’^tni 'the 

feeder of the bird? (of pioyf.’ lu ihia case the god 
waa probably imagined to be — through human in- 
(ftminentality, it is true —on eianipJe of thosa 
virtues whicu the Arabs place above all others, 
namely, hoapi^ity and muniflceaire, But origin' 
ally every aaciihce, properly so colled, was regard^ 

food eonjumed by the god, or at least ns a means 
nf giatifying bis sensationa.* TLqb the aocrificial 
m^u brought the worshipper into close ooanexiou 
with the Lhdty, 

The Arabe, like the Hebrews, ware in the habit 
of foeriheing tfxjh-rtlingt qf tAiir JIaeks and 
But how for the cTUJitoin extended it Is Impa&alhle 
to fiay.t Soon after the birth of on infant, bla head 
was ahaven, and a shinp waa aaerilicdd on bin bo' 
half; perhaps thia waa orij^ally a Tajumm, offered 
as a substitute for the sacridcQ O'! the child. 

We may here mD&tdon a totally didbrent kind of 
offering, namely, the practice of ieitin^ an animal 
a: liberifft either in falfllmtent of a vow or os on 
eiptaastan of groritude to the ddty for the increase 
of the flock: thenceforth the ammal in queetloo 
woa not to be used for any pnipofla, except perhaps 
by needy traveden who mlght^ allowed to milk 
iL Of thgae consecrated anunals there were vari' 
on# aorta, each denoted by a diitlnei term. But as 
to the ihireeijc! meaning of the terns, no trustworthy 
info^atlon waj po«sa^ by later sdiola», alnos 
the QotAd h^ alwlishcd thoste customii, together 
Hath the reh^on of which they formed a port. It 
u probable that the oaiiniils to w^hich wu have re¬ 
ferred nostuied In districts sacred to the deity, and 
generally were bald mviclahle. 

Tim practice of marcMna round the m:iirtuary 
on the occasion of a sacrince, jus the Sarocanii. de¬ 
scribed by Nilus wexd: wont to do, prevailed in 
many parto of Arabia. Smnetimes, at least tn 
Mecca, thia maTebing took place alao when no 
saeriEjce was being dflered, ft would seem that 
among the Araba of later thnes rds soleiiaa thotU 
(foA/clJi eorresponded, in some meBSiue, to the 
' liymn ‘ of the early Saraevns. We may be sure 
that w'hat tlm Qur^ln contemptnonely ^ whiat^ 

' Hcdh, wbsKTcr hEunu ncriilcM an sSmiU-ud thli «n 
bs pttrrKl Imp c:hv 4t«i lindnff iihnCMi ah IMBvIw — UP 

mar tsiuiuB tlu£ la Um very arUui tliiiss [^oiptlbsllia] 
srisiud. T]m UIm Hut PKnUea uu ogiuuiiHd by tb* ndi 
iat liucjtaaK, b Ut X 3 J*, tpoL U k datbstj njectel I41 

f Tbs t^Trtair'hjJAB, hqt wrU oUeaE^rit, italnaenL tbat 11 h AJ>ti 
wtuMamj It sikhAj if ^ dnubeni cl a wenoB wu a b^, 
Hmy ptrlktpt ba exfiUpul k« • HrrtnJ ham » tint wh» tlioj, 
iw* tbs Ilebiwui, fltfued tc Ltm ihttr thtlr cm UnUuin, os 
wtU u Uu nmbiiTP 'pI uilipihi. That tlw btlur limild fun 
bwi vpectalir nniwnih^y t 4 aoert^ a bo^ h natunL 


Bug and dapping^ viil. 3.1) wa.-v not conlined 
to the Meccan sanctuary.'* The act of standing 
('itkJ/J in a d^utposturebefcrBthH HacrBtl stone 
or image likewiBe formed an HK&en tisJ part of tbe 
ritUaJ. 

lu addition to these traditional forms, there were 
olhsf meaua of influendng the gods, namely, 
t 3 £tomporized prayers, reqnesta for specid favonniT 
benedictions, iiiid, above all, imprecations. The 
effect of on impm^tlon waa heightened by its being 
ntbcrod in a aacred month and at a F^acred spot, for 
instance, in the month of Dhu ’l-qa'da at 
We have alrEady aeeu that the gods were repre- 
sentod not only by mde blocks of utone, Init ali^r 
hj itatu^ exccotw wjtb more or leas akill. Tbe 
titOHt usual Word for a divine statue, whether of 
stone or wood, is ^luziu, derived froin tbe Aromalo 
and tHthaps hitToduced into Arabia together 
with the object ittolf. The other word, icot,^n, ia 
certainly indigenous, and soeimi primarily to mean 
nothing mure tlian ‘ stone,' t 
Exaniples of fne^'icorvAijn are likewise to be found 
among tho ArulM. The tree known aij DhAt 
A ' that on which things ore huug^' received 
divine honeure; waapcns and ether objects were 
suspended from iL We also hear of a sacred palm- 
tree which was decked with appurcL At Nnlda, aa 
has been mentioned above ip, fldDl, the gwldem 
'tlura is said to have been worshipped in the form 
of three treeo, Wa may essume tWt the del ty was 
supposed to atand in the fame relation to ihe tree 
u to tho fetishes ef stone. The garments, mgr, 
and other things which were placed npon it are to 
be regarded as a substitute tor aocridee.; 

The Jtifldfin^ of a jfnf in honour of a god wu 
^uito flioeptionol among the Arabs. It to^ ploca 
m connexion with the great festival of the pilgrim* 
ago, at the apot calted Oozob; moreover, the term 
a»-5a'ir, which oocun in on ancient vorsoof poetry 
Tofening to eoma parttcrii&r cult, may not iinpro* 
hably n explmncd os mcimiug * flriv ‘ hloze,^ in 
accordance with the ordLnaiy nun of the wuhl, 
rather than u the noma of a god, dlthongh the 
latter intorpretation might eecm, at flret aight, to 
suit the contoxt. 

i Placss of irffiWUJA—Temple*), preperly no 
called, were cettaihly very rare, unlesti we luclndc 
buildings Ln the Greico-Bomau atole erected by the 
Anba oif the extreme North, The prinutiva dm.*^ 
plioity of tho Ka'^ho, which was held in sneh, repDclal 
hanour, prnvee that the aanctuaries ^ ore 

1^ no moons to bo imagiuod os ioipoelng odlficen. 
The three temples which sto^, acoordihg to 
Agatbarehidefl (Diod. iil. < 5 ), on a hill near tha 
Aiahian scoooast, may have been somewhat h a nd- 
Komcr Bpedmena of architecture, but It would 
that tooy were hnilt by a foreign prince, probably 
a Sabccan. Yet in amto of tlwir uumhle appear- 
oncs, the houses of the gods ware regarded with 
extreme vcnentlDn, as 10 shown by the proper 
n^es 'A^^aervontof the (hcly) dwelling^ 
(toa onceator of the family w'ho were actually in 
chorgB of the temple at Mecca} \ 'Aid al^&nti, * ser¬ 
vant of the (holy! house'; and ‘Aidal-Ka*^^ * ser¬ 
vant nf the Ka'lj &,^3 The word itw^tid, 'tawM^ue,* 
' tomple,' which has become part of the tetmin- 
ology of IslAm, waa origmolly derived from the 

J Sojhli V.IJ Jo»i^ &m,' p. *«l 

Tb* EntiJ Hnir nt imlsE (SWi, tsUlf) pmintr sws 
vLUb tot daboa nnmd Uu kllwr lOv nriindiivs tiiuM 

xmf ijid. 'duet aiv tnwpanUc/ 
t Af ta tliB (Mrtlactlftn lu Bnanlaif ihtH two aicpv» 

lUraiUw MtJvfrwiUwritlii ■» tnutwortlv SBibrnwl™, 

I Sscrtd tlw towlilidi np an aitoidiML la Orarta at 
1 ^ pnwnt Qif, uid itfQ lu^ ErHuiatlv u 9 iTi»- Tbsr an 
Id aUuc wfLBtriw alK, but tto witm ooiuiiKicd wUh ihna 
TBMiy ditanlElM ct katanjnlatlon. On tm-wqnhJp la 
ipuyal BM FnHJ, HotOn. 1 IM IT. 

I Anyk^ tfasSTvjijia wcOdiI Uw eujiw 'KSwlAluiittS, ‘^Hiraiit 
Ol tlUl 
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Aramaic, as is shown by the oocorrencc of 
masyidhd, 'place of worshijp,* in the NabaUean 
inscriptions. The sanctuary in which an idol stood 
was nsnally not enclosed with walls, bat marked 
off hj means of boundary'Stones, after the fashion 
described by Nilas. 

y. Priests. —That all the details of the colt 
could not be mastered without special training is 
sufficiently obrious. In connexion with sererm of 
the sanctuaries and idols we read of minUtrants, 
who bore the title of tddin (pi. tadana) ; this term 
oriipnally meant' one who holds the curtain,' that 
is, one who admits to the shrine. But it is im¬ 
probable that in the times with wbieli we are 
mainly concerned there were men who had no 
other function than that of priest. At an earlier 

C sriod, it is true, such persons existed. We learn 
om Agatharchides (Diod. UL 42; Strabo, 776) that 
a man and a woman acted as priests, daring their 
whole lifetime, in the sacred psdm-grore, and wore 
the costume of primitive ages, consisting entirelv 
of skins. In the Sinaitie inscriptions several indi¬ 
viduals are expressly designated os * priests,' which 
implies that tn^ occupied poets of some dignity. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that some 
of the persons in question appear from the insmp- 
tions to have bdonged to the same family.* 
Furthermore, Ibo al-Kalbl, in his account of the 
various gods, sometimes mentions the name of the 
priestly family by whom this or that god was 
served, and in the ease of the Ka'ba we possess a 
considerable amount of detailed information as to 
the division of the several departments of the cult 
among a number of families doeely related to one 
another. Wellhausen points out that in some 
cases the ministrants of a sanctuary belonged to a 
tribe other than that which owmed the surrounding 
country. Usually this is to be explained the 
supposition that the priestly family remained 
attached to the spot after their fellow-tribesmen 
had funigrated or been driven out. Occasionally it 
may have happened that a strange clan acquired 
control of a sanctuary by force or fraud; that this 
was the case at Mecca itself is not impoa8ilde.t In 
the inscriptions the word for 'priest' is idAm, 
which seems to have been borrowM from the Ara¬ 
maic : these persons, it is evident, were priests in 
the full sense of the term, as appears from the fact 
that one of them is called a ' AdAia of *Uxz&.' 

IV. MECCA. 

Tns •Omra dSD THE The Ka'ba at 

Mecca was an unpretending edifice; erected, in the 
second half of the 6th cent, after Christ, on the 
site of an older sanctuary which had been destroyed 
by fire. The new building was oonstrucUKl by a 
native of the Roman Empire, partly ont of tirnwr 
obtained from a stranded ship, wood suitable for 
architectural purposes being a rare article in most 
parts of Arabia. To the heathen Arate the Ka'ba 
was an im]>ortant centre of worship, and it idter- 
wards aranired, through Muhammad and Islam, « 
world-wride fame, surpuaing even that of the 
Church of the Holy Mpulchre or of St. Peters 
at Rome. At what period a Ka'ba, that is, a 
durable bnildiqg with rectangular walls, t was set 
*AmsaBsnMdUsiMosnBlilinsdf 'snricstolTcaf'(Egttar. 
6S0). sod s certsin tfmritki, atM ot is slso s pcisrt 

(EatioK. S40\ A OMOod is UktwM so dsscribed 

(Butlnc, M). In snotbsr iaacxlptlao, which is naloctanslslr 
oot qnns el^, ws 8nd sa sUoaioa to s prisstws; snd tbs 
'Amed sppesn ania (KqUbi;, tts). Aitboafb tbsss 
occur sb i s htr s. las tact thst tbar ars both oootsinsd la tbs 
ooljr iaacriptioas which rrfsr to pttoMt pisinlj fawiLr»»*t soow 
rdstlooshlp bstwsen tbs psfsotis b qosauocL 
t Ths Bstivs tradKioa itscU sumUm toIsrsMr desr rddsBco 
thst (^ussl. tbs sacsstor ot tboss taxnilUs who hsd chsm of tbs 
Ka'bs sad tbs paplais, bekoced to tb* tribs of *Odhra, whoos 
tmHory tajr tar to tbo north of Msecs. 
tThs word Jts'te oocnis tbns, ss an apetUathrs, ia tbs 
XXV. 71. *Ths emOa ot SbwUd with tbo Ea^hsa* 


up for the first time in that altogether sterile 
vall^, we have absolutely no means of determin¬ 
ing. It has been plausiblr conjectured that the 
selMtion of the spot was due to the existence of 
the well called Zamzam, which has a tolerably 
abundant supply of water, and might naturally 
be regarded as a gift of the gods by the caravans 
which passed to and fro between Yemen and Syria, 
though the water of Zamxam. it must be admitted, 
is of an inferior quality, judged even by Arabian 
Standards, and as oompaiw with some other springs 
which are to be found no great way off. But, how¬ 
ever thia may be, the primitive structure in ques¬ 
tion, which was Uttle more than a box containing, 
it is true, a repository for treasures, first appears in 
history as a sanctuary in the hands of the Quraish, 
surrounded by a stret^ of sacred territory (Aaram), 
and visited by strangers who performed a pilgrim- 
a(m (*omra) to the place. Tne traditions w'hich 
r^te to the early history of hiecca are extremely 
untrustworthy, and many of them have been per¬ 
verted in the interest of various parties; but there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that this terri¬ 
tory, unattractive as it is in itself, had once, if not 
oftener, been overrun and seized by violence.* 
The ceremony of marching round the Ka'ba, and 
the accompanying rites, such as the procession 
between the two great stones, called $afA and 
Marwa, which stora in the immediate vicinity, 
were rigidly fixed. The greater part of this rit^ 
was incorporated into IslAm by Muhammad, who 
from the nrst recognized the Ka'ba as the temple 
of Allfth {Sara cvi. 3); only a few modificatioru 
were introduced, but there is reason to suspect 
that the changes made by the Prophet chiefly 
affected those very details which, it they were 
known to woulu have supplied the surest clue 
to the original meaning of the whole. In particu¬ 
lar, he abolished all the idoUt after the capture of 
his native dty, u’hereas he retained a sample of 
the most priimUve fetishism, the Black Stone, con¬ 
necting it, as he connected the Ka'ba itself, with 
Abraham. According to one tradition, which has 
all the appearance of trustworthiness, ^e Prophet 
forbade nls followers to march round the sacred 
spot naked; the,'practice in question must therefore 
nave existed previously. The idea seems to have 
been that those who took part in the festival ought 
not to appear before the Deity in their onUnaty 
garb; hence, if any one had not the means of 
borrowing ,a suit of clothes at Mecca, he was 
obliged to perform the ceremony in a state of 
nudity. The custom of worshipping at a shrine in 
garments lent by the priest oocnn also elsewhere 
in Arabia. In one cMe, we are told, a Bedawt, 
who belonged to the neighbouring tribe of HndhaiJ, 
marched round the Ka'ba with bis buttocks un¬ 
covered, apparently imagining that t^ was a 


ilin BiMm, &7.8, sod slstwheraX WM doaUtass s groop ot 
Boildbigs, or St lesst s sCiuctara oomposed of srpsimu puts. 
The ihMfjr Uist there wm ever s ascred Unt ia the vsdvT ot 
Mecca is saflkieatbr related bjr the oooaiderstioa that dwebeia 
la tents, Ca. aomadt, ooaJd aerer have loaad paetnre there. 
Bobevtaon Smith'a statesMat that 'alaioet ararjr boty place at 
the thne of Mabanuaad was a little oeatre of ••ttiaa agrktU- 
taral life * (Rat. Sami.* p. lisi is whoOr inapoUcahle to Mecca. 

*^Ooa) pare the aooooat bjr AgathaichidM (Dkd. iU. tf : Strabo, 
777) daecrthlnr the sobjogaBoa of the tribe which wae ia 
powMedoa of the Mcrcd nam-grove hr aaotber trihe. 

t It ia cxpvcaabr stated that traoae of the patatiage which bad 
beea eSaoad were aUQ vWhls ee the iaoer wails of the Ka'ba 
wheo the buOdiog wae wrecked ia the da^ of Iba Zobalr 

t a.a. S8SX We have no reaaon to doabi tide aasertioa, though 
1 Is aataraOr iaipoeeibie lor os to ear objwie were there 
represented—a natter aboot whicfi eoaroeijr may lalocniation 
eouid be obtained at the period ia qaartioa. But it seens by 
DO meaiie hnprobablc that the tndltioo acoordlaf to which the 
Ka'ba pmtraita of Jssna aad tha \ugla Mary fai 

actually correct, ter It might auily have occurred to the 
artist (whoea aaiae is aaid to have beui Mqda, <.Aj>ceeiunably 
Pachovaioa, abowing that be was aa EcrpCian Chrirtlaa) to 
palat such figoree in a tempto owned by igiMcaat and icMCea- 
dve haathma 
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I'tccnliarlj ^ifectiTe niewm of (ippcaJuiif to the ^od* 
It is thnt the Meceiuis nnd certnlii tubes 

known BA ^unu, who were nearly akin U> them, 
nsed ta wcAj sondala when they went tlirtmch the 
E^CFem□^y—a rule whinh Hiay ue eipliuned try the 
HbplKHdtion that they rngarued the pLam aa their 
home; meiJiljer^ of other tribes, on the ronttnry, 
alwaye entensd the eacred prnoiiiola barefoot. 

WellluriiJMru Haa had the merit of dhscoretin^ 
and cartfolly pointing cot that the aolemn trm- 
cesnou from tun htll cailud ^Aral&t to the vafloy 
of Minfi, the real jdl^mage (A/^7 
ori^nally had nuLhiog whatevfx to do with Mecca 
and the It is Lnie that the rottte followed 

by the proceMian Lay, for the most part, within 
the linuta of the which wu generally 

acknowledged to be the eacred tenitoTy of the 
Moccan!^; hot the fact that the opening ocremonieH, 
the halt on the hill of 'Anf&tt and the kindling of 
lights on the hUl of IlfSl, took place oittaide the 
Aomm—for which renaon the jfleccana acd the 
^nixis as a. whole had no share in them—in quite 
autheient to ptove that, the festli^ woa not really 
ootinected w'lih the city. MorcoTor, it ahonld 
obaerred tliat even at the preaent daT, In ^nite of 
the changee introduced hy the Prophet) who en* 
dearonreu to lusituilate the ritual as Car aa pocuible 
to the tlieoiy of I&t&ui, the fBstival, properly lio 
called, coQice to nn end when the HacriheiftT victime 
have been klanghtertd at Minfl i the anhiieqitent 
iii^t to^tbe Kn’'ba is not an integral part of the 
^2!* Nevertheless^ wu cannot deny that by the 
time of Mnhammiid the pUerimage hM come to 
bo clofi^ associated with Moeem The Qomtsli 
Were anf^iently uatute to appredata the advantage 
which they rlmved from the nactosanL-t charaet^ 
of their domain^ and from the annual nasemhiage 
of pil|pim5 out of all porta of tlio country ^ thxw 
two lUrnuina.tancei tomther formed the ouhi of 
their trndo, which lenuEred tiiem InteUcctuiilly fat 
Buperiur bo other Amho. The haspiLollty which 
they ostendod to the ttarfiiig Elodawln at the time 
of the lastiHiTtl was amply repaid by the aecmity 
gaamiLecd to the Meccan caravana. 

, ^<**7*/ ^ ancient Semitic Ojrpree-^ 

aion; whatever Ita originnJ meaning may have 
been,^ it conrefiwnda for practical pnrpose& to otit 
word * festival^ (i!ee, for instauco, IS 3tt“h In 
Arabic the verbal form of thia root is also 
tranidtively, iignifyinff 'to visit* a shrine. How 
familiar the id^ of pugiimage was to the ancient 
Aralw U ahown hy tho fact that «J- 

-he who IS Wont to go on pugnmage,* 
apples not nn frequently as a proper name; 
furthernioiftj, nuzAnjf^, which originally cnnanL a 
'pil^m-TOutfl,' is now for a ‘route' in |p!nutal, 
ond^^n, ‘ annual fimtivaJ/ him Imoome a synonym 
for ' ycoT,^ That the fcstivoliji^ attended by pllnima 
conid irkko place only at fixed eeafH>na hv obvious ; 
thna the pdgrtmom w'ero Intimately eonaected 
with tliiO remarkable institution known ns the 
aoered mifUiAtf that is to say, months daring which 
a vn iremtJ peacf prevailDd, no von^^eance I'onld be 
executed^ and even the murderer enjoyed security, 
flow such an inatitution can have establisbed 
itself among uneiTUlzed nomads remoiii-s a pm- 
fonnd mystery jS In ajsy c&ee it was generally 
^ On tb!' wboit Of tbti subJiGct sm tbs CEfl^tAnt lisui^ral 

dfaSCflatlCEi Bf ftHHIcIt HarRrer^r ijfal 

wbl«b orr* only in 6eb{f sotuEwbat eoo Pcvotkal 
cm b^ts: and ■!» Ui ctmto i l work, AaUo 

Otw, im 

I Wb ilwa niKt whb tin rieg', fonn '4 UPt/a; pcrluH llilf 
nfm prcTorljr lo boim partlnitmT iataiiiit, wbenu Cbr pt 
'drq/ar nuj' be u imdudc tbs wtaols itdac- 

I The Lhf^ that It pidmazllr rvftfn Uv nats oa oa 

ffrUeoce. 

tit ta Ihb tinieiiH to HBdentand hew ac» 1 itnw sod 

dlsCrwei to be rqaiOed m InttOUilt, fOT is wtv tdllM U 
wss tixtnnj ta nppw tbsC lb* god at tb* plB«t «nna] paT)l«h 
tb<9*s who pcoCaud Ir, ami tlita rcvsniiCB would loqauw Uta 


accepted among ths Arabs, lia esLirticcice Is at¬ 
tested by ProcOpEna (Perf. il. 10}, [hough, of 
conme, we cannot be qnite anre that the niontbs 
to which he mfers are precisely the some an those 
with which the concoiinie at Mecca Was aaSociated. 
The question is clewly connected with the theoiy 
of thi? ancient Arabian calendar, about which EomO 
doubt stiU prevails. It appeom tolerably coitaiq, 
howeveTt tJriat Kojahv the aocred month which atevd 
liy itself, which was the favourite season fnr sorri' 
fioes, and, BocmK to liave hfeen the proper tims for 
the pUgrimage ('omrn) to the K.a‘lM^. nonnoUy fell 
in the spring, whereas the three coiueeative pocred 
months, in the second of whioh, the great han took 

S uloce, coincided with the anttimn." StmDarty, we 
earn from KonnofluSj who lived during the firs-t 
half of the 0th cent,* that two Jinnuiu. fcttlvils 
were celebrated in tbe sanred polm .grove, which is 

C iobably to he ideotafied witir the grove described 
y A™tharchides feee above, p, eoej, but is nowhere 
mentloDed in Arabic UtoratonLt At the beginning 
of the,^»', a man whe belonged to a certain ftunily 
renowned for skill in such matters wleninly in- 
formed tbe assemhly whether the ensuing year wu 
to pontain an inten^ary month or not; in this, 
manner the calendar waa fixed annually. But ths 
methods employed by the Aral** were of a crudely 
canpiricol kind, and hence, ns we might hsi'o ex^ 
pected, their year gradually shifted to n consider^ 
able extent. | The pilgrmw, whe came to the 
festival from far and near, all worn a peculiar but 
very simple oostuiu^ lLaovi"n u the and 

ahstained from sli&ving their heads until the cere, 
monies were over. It would seem that woabln o aho 
was forbidden—aprivatEon which moat of the Ambs 
probably did net feel very keenly. A mong certain 
tribes it was thn rule that nu one might enter n house 
by the doer so long aa wore tho garb of a pilgrim: 

in other words, during the time of the pilgrirnage 
they diapcHH'd with eveiy wrt of ahelLer; if, how¬ 
ever, a man found it neceti&ary to euter bis fannssL, 
^ Was allowed m creep in at the back (b« Hura 
IL tfidh § The wimok hronght by the pilgrimB 
had HondalB, strips of plaitw hark, and orhar 
objects attached to them, in order to show that 
they were LDtendod for oacrifioe;. 'i^c feptlval 
bej^ at ^Arahtt on the 6th day of the month of 
Dliu^J-^ljia (i.r, tho month of the fsastj; brie the 
asAomblw pifgiinrs made mcr^ with lighf^ torches 
and probably with other adjuncts which are not 

kno^-n to US. From the firat day to the lai^t_and 

this applies to thn inatitutiem ov^n in Lta Mnham- 
juadan form.—tJie prooeedinga were condneted with 
much noiso and^ a European puint of view, 
without aolemnityH On ewery side wore beard criM 
of ‘ ‘ At thy wsrvice I' y; hot whether 

tbli iav^don w'm addrBSi^ by every one to tlia 
aame deity is uncertain. Aiitilq before aunset the 
whole of the vert throng, on foot or on eameU, 
began to race towards Munijlalifa), i journey of 
some two Lours j here thoy were joumd by the 

torn of m [ndjilon, Bnt bow a widdv dlapnssd bji^i iltipntlicr 
“WlM who bad uo nimpUon ol tb* Ivi'tnoiinHa tA 

UkndUiMl & itarK, caa bars ben. in4iK*d to ttuucDd thdr 
(soda for tb* ipui d arbeO* ibOdIJu, It tt*nm qidt* IihihimUJ* 
to inuftsa 

* lo Uw AnUu wi sJthi ht ^pTmdIqi IL 

I •“?nth caBwl iiwjat dlbaff, U. ^iSjKrtcuixp m lJ>* 

mjvJ IpwB*! Hkawias faJIi Ib tbfi antanui. Tnl* uoio pnA^ly 
tuBix, Ddi to tb* Ueccan auismrj, but to khdc otbu 
t Aiimrilfif u. AE>t|iB*cbU«% a mta: liatlrat, at wbicfa b«a- 
tVBlM « [a*q>df wne id&ttfbtans|, unk virt onh Tfiir 
a ¥* 1 ^ ranukslili. atatciont. 

t 11 Ibr idJutinHiL oi ttifl iDnaLr noflLkui [i> Lbs tatar tw bad 
sU n£laiiil|r<. Uslwnicitad would bairQj' bav* 
eitamLvtii tbe- unisftbiiata kb* of Luptab^ u[icid bli foUak*n a 
wjUioul uy loumbthn whMwwvtr. 
BCEenipt* |4 ds«lTS the DOCUT UEWbK 

J 'nir miDiattksI dflrivattan of Ihli tonn la aftosvtbtr 
obtciiR. rerbiin PrvtHBor Uewi li Tistit tn autsstsUtig (bat 3t 
rasj ba Ota Anmab ■ urvudi uhh (O wn} I' 
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Qanusb umI their aaocutte* the Hama (aee jp. 068). 
At Qoxaht in ti*® immediate od^boarhoou, a fire 
waa kindled. Daring the night a^t at Mu»U- 
] if» ererj one remained awake, and aa aoon aa the 
aon roae, the a a a e mbly atarted for the ralky of 
Mint, aboat two honre hirther on. On the way 
thither, at three different plaeaa, every indiridaal 
threw aome pebblea upon a he a p of atonea. At 
Mink the aarrificial animala were alanghtered; part 
of the fleah waa oonaomed bv the ownen on Uie 
apot, an<< diatribated among tnoae who had rmthinu 
to offer, while part of it waa cat into atripa anu 
dried in the aon for aabeeqnent aae. Theienpon 
the pilgrima shaved their heads, aird the festival 
came to an end. 

The practice of landling Ughta on the hill of 
nal , the fire at Qoaah, comUned with the ohaerva- 
tion of the aetting and rising son aa temporal 
limits, seem to indicate that the festival waa held 
primarily in honour of the Sun-god. Jast aa the 
Saracens deacribed by Ntlaa were oarefnl to offer 
t hri r aacrilice to tne morning star before it 
vanUhed in the brightness of the dawn, ao the 
pUgrim* at ‘Araflt regulated their prooeedinga 
by the son.* Bat whether the whole inarch from 
*AiidAt to Mink waa determined^ by a ain^,® plnn, 
having a ounaiatent roytholomciu _ aignihcation, 
whether, in other words, each tndividaal rite la to 
be regarded aa an integral paut of a mytbolorical 
drama and is capable of being ao internretod by 
US. appean extremely doabtfal, notwithstanding 
the iagentoos theory which Uootama baa |nro- 
poanded.t The custom of throwing atones ia 

E irticularly luird to explain. e have to take 
to account the fhet thkt ceremonies of the same 
kind were performed by the Arabs in at least two 
other places, and occur m every part of the world.t 
The great festival which we have deacribed had 
gradually thrown all others into the shade. At 
several places not very far from Mecca, feasts, 
which origiiudly had a relirious character, were 
celebrated on fixed days in tne course of the sacred 
months; but these assemblies became in proce» 
of time little more than fain, where men came 
together for purposea of business or^ pleasure. 
Thb applies, in particular, to the fair held at 
‘OkAf. It must, of oourse, be understood that 
the great ita^ waa also utilised for cummeree 
and other secular objecta. The influenoe of iheae 

E tberinfn extended over a vast area. Thus at the 
r of Dnu’l-majAz, a place some four miles from 
'AiufAt, pesMO waa concluded about the beginning 
of the 6th cent., through the interrentimi of 
Mondhir, king of Hira, between the two kindred 
tribes of Bekr and Taghlib, who had long been 
deadly enemies, altbongb the town of Bira and the 
territory of the tribes in question lay far to the 
north-east of Dhu’l-mai&s. 

It is necessary to add that there were certain 
tribes, not xtry distant from Mecca, who did not 
recognixe the sanctity of the festivals associated 
with that city, and even went so far aa to plunder 
the pUmrims. The case of the brigand<poet Shan- 
farA, who boasts that be slew a pilgrim at MinA in 
the midst of the festive throng, tnus violating at 
once the holiness of the place of the occaMon, 
belongs to a somewhat different category, since 

* Mahsatinsil dtUbtfsldr nodlflcd Uw oooDoioB of ttis 
festival *wttb Um son. for bs onlsred that Uw drnartuis from 
*AfalSt sboold take plaos aooo aftrr soasst, aad uw dspartuia 
tron Moalalifa abortijr bafoca saortta. 

f 'Uet Bkopebsaw ca brt itesBwmea ts Mina.* p. SSO. 
(■rrrstoprs «n JfeMwlHipm «l<r JTon. Aisd. sen WtUn- 
•eSsapra, LKtsrtntads. 4tt> ser., vi. 90$ B.)l 
1 Sm, cBpsdaUjr, Prasar, GoMm AsssAt, UL fip. t-U, arbert 
Uw rite ia ex^aiaed as aa attempC to tranalsr aa evfL C(. abo 
DoottS, Am raa da fdarrta merit an Mmrve f Alrtsis, Uas>. lbs 
pcacUoe of pcltine wftb bIoom Uw gravts of aapopolar peaons 
nrobably bM a diSarent orfxta, attboogb Uw belMof Mnhaotaw- 
aaas,Uwt Uw itonM nbiob Uwy throw in Uw vallajr ol MinA ais 
dbsotsd aealnaS SaUa. sugxcaU this sxpiaaatiotu 


this WAS merely an example of individual impiety 
on the part of a who in more than one respect 
showed a contempt for established usages. 

V. VASlOtrS PRACnCKS AMD BCUEF8. 

I. CiBCUMCJSlOS .—The practice of eirenmeisioo 
f^.v.) was univcml among the Arabs.* Obscure aa 
Its origin is, it seems highly probable that the rite 
in the oldest times was connected with religion. In 
hiatoriod times the Arabs regarded drc^cisiun 
aa obligatory, not offering any rmaon for it except 
that it had alsrays been uieir custom; hence, 
wiUx^ any formal sanction, it was adopted into 

a. Tob SACRtriCB op tSPASTS,—It b possible 
that the habit of burying female infants alive, 
which prevatlod very widely, waa likewise aa^ 
cuted with some erode i^giooa belief. The child 
may hare been originally offered as a sacrifice to 
subterranean deitb*. In any case it is important 
to observe that the victim was slain without tthed* 
din g of blood. But the real motive for the act 
was doubUess that which b asrimicd in the Qur’An 
(5dm vi. 152, xviL 33), namely, poverty. It b 
well known that the same cause ua led to infanti¬ 
cide in other countries. 

3 . DBMOirs, — In addition to the gods who 
were publicly reeognined, though sometimes half- 
forgotten, we meet with a great mass of shadowy 
bs^^ everywhere present yet nowhere distinctly 
perceived, the demons or, as the Arabs call them, 
the Jinn. The meaning of the name b probably 
* eovert* or * darkness’; another form b JAha (pL 
JiNiuIa), to which the Ethiopic Gdnrn^ ‘demon,* 
approximately ootTespooila.t The demons are 
always, in the main, objecta of fear, crafty, mis¬ 
chievous, or even destructive beings. The notion 
that the Jinn were regarded by the heathen Arabs 
as partly benevolent seems to have arisen under 
the influence of blAm, which tea che s that at least 
some of the Jinn ate true believers, tlio^h it 
cannot be denied that, even in the pte-IslAmio age, 
certain friendly acta may occasionally have been 
ascribed to them : the Devil himself has moments 
of good temper, and strict consuteney b not to be 
expected in a world of pliantoms. The Jinn are 
usually invisible, but are capable of asHuming vari¬ 
ous forms, especially those of snakes, llxards, scor¬ 
pions, and otner creeping things; brace the word 
may be used to denote a snake. In thb case 
also two sefiorate ideas have been confounded; on 
the one liand, that of repulsive animal forms, par¬ 
ticularly of the snake, which in every country nas 

S 'ven nse to weird fancies; on the other hand, the 
visible terrors of the desert.t It b related that 
the 5Ieccan clan of Sahm once suffered injuries at 
the hands of the Jinn, and accordingly march^ 
out to a certain spot, where they proraeded to kill 
ao many snakes, beetles, etc., tut the Jinn were 
forced to sue for peace; here the creatures slain 
are evidently regarded as being themselves Jinn. 
It was natural to suppose tnat these^ demons 
hsunted pi^icular placv, remarkable etthra for 
their loneliness or tor their onhcslthy clipiate. 
When ^arb, the grandfather of tne Khallf 
MuAwiya, together with another man, was en¬ 
gaged in clearing a marsh for purposes of onlti- 

• Thk niftit bs inftarsd hws tbs srooant sC 
o( bfaimd to Osssste. His Jswtah Iwsto cosi- 

possd la tbs ted csst. ixpnmtr •*»**• tbs* sOj Arabs srsts 
CifCWDCllML 

♦ Hm tntd is PosMblr oow-ctsd srim otbsr rsUc^ Urw 
ased la Um 8S01I& lanrtsfss, bo* ea this poiat aotbiiiv OSS bs 

sttnasd with osrUtaly. _ 

t JAhiz. aa author <4 Um Mb esat., girm a rsrr nUonal sx- 
of Um baUst la deaioas(Ms vaa ThXsn'a rsanrka la 
tb^JTAJT yfL 111): lbs paMa«s U dtsd b/Mas‘Sd{. (/Vainirs 
d’sr Bi. SSS.k "Om artidaa by vaa vlotsa, ‘iMaMasa, 
Osiatsr Zaabsr bd dse aAss Arabsra.* b Um abovs- 
BMnUoiMd psrioiSoat (vda. vB. aad vlU.X *ra pscuUarty la- 
stTwottra. 
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vBtion^ wbilf Horpcmta were B*en to flyoiati of the 
tirr mtn g Weeds ; mud wheo both mrtoiLs died fortli- 
with.,, every one perceived the Jino bud flluri 
them. Ferlmpa we nuy huard tbo retioneJfatie 
conjecture timt tbeir death wjie duo to the pcisqui' 
Dtke Air w^hieh they b*il been faraathing^ Tbore ere 
luony other stories in which the Jihn kiJl ur emry 
otT hOJOaii hein^; their epi tefnl natore aleo ieiufs 
them bCmotLoies to pret'ent cattle from drinking. 
They utter a peeukiur eotuuL*’ Their limbe era 
often veiy powerfol; hnacD e atreng man \b aeid 
U> reitemble them. OccaalotLally they ride npon 
ostriches, « hetitit inhatdtoiitii of the patu daeati. 
A brave w'arrior u doMTibtxS u elnitnlng even * the 
doge of the Jinn,* so that they growL Theee are 
merely Asmiiles of the fantaj^fitic netiona connected 
wEth them ; oa vre might liavo expected, there 
W'eit! eqaelly devices for the purpofw of 

Wording ofT tfa(dr mflnenccL 

Frequently a Jinni {Cfc one of the Jijui) enter* 
into n hiinian being, readerhig him posss^sed or 
maiLt But this tHmkft f%mi 1 in.r as it was to the 
ArelHi in hutoricaJ Eoemn to have biKn 

origindiy a foreign importalicra^ or at least to 
have been gre&tly intanEtflod threqgb contact with 
foreigners. In the OT scnroely a triire of such a 
conception appears, whetusa in the KT It is ei- 
tTEmdy common, jvhnsea like 
ftAinifr txti* occurring repeatedly. The idea w'as 
intredooerl into Pale^tme frem Icfln. The Persian 
word for * madman' iidS^ndno, Ijbenkliy ‘ deiuoniiu ‘ 
(frem {fcp, origin^y ddim,. * demon'), whenca 
oomcB the Aramaic dhticfin } on the other hand, 
tho jVrninaic thidh&n (from wAldA^ which was used 
(Us the e^nivoient of the Pereinn f£br> passed into 
Pereion in the form AkidhlL In pre-taf^io times 
the Arohs liorrowed from their northern neigh- 
boure not only many of the elwnemtjs of civUUatjon, 
Imt also mnob that wia fanciful and onperwtitigins ; 
the latter cloos indudoB tho belief in dumonLoDal 
M^acB&fon- Even heathen jVreblan poet* apeak of 
Polm^m OH having been built for king ^lomonjliy 
the Jinn; J in tliis caee the foreign origin of tho 
legend is qulfn obirionBH 

TUb an1wk|iiiQ« inivhbtjuH acoOKtln iHiua in refanfair 

m onootH; ui iDdlvIdaml hu DA dWdnet cbonker, ud 

«ll«(pisDUy bau^lig IHnooiJ: tiaokt ^ RAld w a 

[^p«r naiHiiinK£itrp<7vdHiUe. h Hens lolcnbtT cerlala 
Ukt Uiii wind WM known Eo Uh <Ambf tHforn Uin divt at 
Vnlinpui^ ud ll uttuJIj Oonmu Uifl nmnw of hiunui'liiili- 
vfduik; blit iln rorm uerw h eluDjy wttb clut oi tlid BUiiovIc 
Skaitan, wtJcfa 1* defitHl hvfn Lhn tltb. Sardw.l thnl. WB 
remd if! ittuiMjBr It i Idod-wh^I nu 
wuufsn fur 'Hipcct' la nnn Jw priinitlre Ihff «■ of 
Jin* la the KJua acfwa^ 

Though the Jinn bave no individuality, they 
fall into vnnmu c!aK^l«e, and ccrtaiiii of tbesn ore 
Pfliuotimea imrnUoned os parldcularly hAnnful. 
Tho mdat dtmgerDqB Idnd ol all is the Ghol (a 
femfniUD Uonn), of wbicli the plural U CAHtln or 
Aybuu/; this wopl ConnH- from a root Bignif^i^g 
‘ to destroy,* porbopH Ori^aljy * to OasOalt,' The 
CrhOl la enpp^od to Jio in wait at Hotan phuo where 
TLuin uri* destined to pertah j al«> eoitices them 
thither, «|7mally by ni^hL 'The Ghnl baa 
carried hiui off' ift eomctiincs mcr^y a poetical 
DJEpreMiiun meaning 'ho liu pexisfacm* ohe has 
the power ol changing her shape, that ia te say, 
of beguiling idcu in Older to dautroy them. But 

* TIh wopj Bppikd to It I4 'oiv; a^rpumlly a lumfa. iljqii 
Hanid. ll 1 ^ aiM uaI bo denote the dutetnr H|if • iMmirtTiiw, 

I 'IV) h* pCMPWt J ' il junrio, BPd Ut |MJiJii|ih nt^lin 


tTTw kin that Soloiiien ns «««rno<l Ib the oi 

(TbJniTr] la ijiie ta an BMrlent tCXliult coviupUni In 
$ Ch IH, wban rsdlimfii' rtuKh for TArttir fw 1 R pCi]^ tbe 
iteEantia were tuvaiilit Into ttia etwr ti«wnse Uie rdiflM c# the 
dir sHflMd too AarreDoiiai lo be the work ol ibsl 
f FWno tbs Ifebrfv and the ^remiiH Hrrn] rttUatoua rv- 
pihMiuiii pused hibii Ihe Shbple langtiaf^ at on pvritkL 
ihrogjfb the InflqnHe of ^wlib or Clmitian inWaiuriea 
{Ttiia la br ftfl Duoiia the onlj ArmU? WiHvt which nai 
bofTowndi mm tbe Ettpcpc. 


usually Bbe is dcBcribed h a hideous emmater. A 
p«t relates how the Ghdlj * the daughter of the 
Jiun,* enme one utgbt to the fire which he had 
kindled, and how he cut elf her bead. It wis a 
frightful object, like tbs hand of a cat, but with a 
forked iuuguu; urareover, ^he bad ibc legs of an 
infant pruuiatunely boru, limp and dfnhiess, and a 
hairy skin, tsssmbtlug that of a deg or a icogh 
jLUd eruuiptod garment, lu another poet we meet 
with the phrooe ^ arrows sharp as the canine tcvlh 
of Ghflla.^ 

Thu poets also mention a kind of female demon 
called Si'llt, of which the plural is ; this 

term Bcarody over occiin except os a flimile, for the 
purpoea of debcnhuig swift uoTHea or camels, fer- 
iiudahle warrioiSj, and frightful women. A certain 
Arabinn dan was suppoaad to have sprung fiein a 
marriage between a man and a Si'lkt. AVheihor 
this ancestx^' was erigmolly regard^ os an honour 
or the reverse is douhtfuT^ in any case no great 
importanoe can be attached to the story which was 
related cn the mbject. 

In posAiigee referring to the Jmii wc ovcaaionally 
nicet with the eiprcHdou IlSbii, or some 

other deiivativ^e O'] the rcnt^BL, i^ioh primnTily 
meonB ' to destrey,' and is applied, in pirti'Cuiar, 
to the destruction of tho reason, or, in otluT words, 
to modn'Csa Usually thu term Is empl'Oycd in an 
aliatreet sense and os a mere hgnre or iirieech, hnt 
Bometlm» the buin^ so dcoiguated are conceived 
HE wnmnal \ thus, for iustoncei, a poet to hti 
wire, ^I^eave me m puoce, even tbnngli 1 should 
give away my subsukoce to the Jinn and the 
tfubair ^ 

The mysterious tribe colled BnnH U^uh seem 
likewise to he a doss of demons. In oitfcr to seoti; 
tlmm aw'oy, it was the cuatom to rattle a numbcj 
of diy okln-bottlra one against another. * 

The demons w^ore never tbe objects of a cult, in 
the strict sense of the word; but on certain 
tmcajdonsi, os, for 'example,, at the building of a 
house, it wns thought prudont to oonuiliate them 
with some offering, lest tliey should frustrate thu 
work.t The cuiioas proper name *Abd of-Jiun, 
^sarii'aQt of tbe Jinn,' may here be msutloncd. 
'tVhether it was actually In use dtm notsosm quite 
certain ; in any ense it cannot have been common, 

Tim bcUid io this lU'Diley assemhloge 'of iufcricr 
apirita was, on the whole, matnloined by Islim; 
in faetj tbe Prophat went so far oa to recognize 
the existence of the heathen gods, elaaring them 
among the demons (see 5drw xririi ICS). Hence 
thoss primitive snpsretitioiiB not unlj bdd their 
ground in Muhammadjin Arabia, but were further 
developed, spread over tbe ratt of the hfnham- 
modan world, and often cambEiie<i with sunilor, in 
some cases much more elaborate, couceptions 
wbeh prevailed (miong foreign peopleo. Thus 
latArnurauTM which refer to uuch subjects may, 
H mc^ined with due caution, be used to lllastnito 
the ideas nf the oudent Are ho t but we mast 
^Ware of occept^g too readily Hae atatemente of 
th^ Muharumadon scbolan who endeavour^ to 
reduce di^monology to a iystem. 

4SD The notion 

that oert^ pentomi are under the luimediatn in- 
Unence of the gods, and so iKneiesn the power of 
orctcUiug events or of parfornriing other super- 
human feat^ prevailed generally^ the ancimt 

andmtood mu. mtorriBr bi 
hin, 1 Tba* raota'a k 004 a 

FSm ^WhWwtBd." J/rit to qoi'ig 

KJI^lo i. ^D»n tou il h bta ib* iiuuc □] b wtiL-olar 
' j j " l*«l*f 'ftLrrmt Id ktor Uinea Uutt tkc 'J/nu « 

Id«i. 1. d» f . 

hJL. Inatwwt (K tbt ' ttuoditlan itcri. 

wpild; Kf, Lh 
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world. It ii oertainlv rignificant that lh« term 
idAim, which, a* we bare seen (p. 667), retained 
among the Sinai*Arabs its original me a nin g of 
' priest,’ was nsed hy the later Arabs in the sense 
of * soothsayer.* In early times tto IWty bad 
been wont to make rereUiuons to His priests ;^the 
dirining airows of Unbal and of other gods—thinn 
which, wo may be sore, only the ministers of the 
sanctoary rentnred to nse aiirrired as relies of a 
more primitire age.* In the rarioos stories which 
refer to soothsayers, we find no other traces of 
their connexion with the gods properly so called. 
We are sometimes told, it is true, a sooth* 
saver or a ****t^*" had a * follower' (fdfit'}; in 
other words, a familiar spirit t who occas i onal l y 
revealed se c rets to him, bnt was not always at his 
disposaL This spirit seems also to have bera called 
a ra*!, ’one who is seen,’ or perhsps we should 
translate *seer,’ aswiming that the term 
originally appU^ to the soothsayer him s e l f , like 
the Heh, the ancient word for ‘prophet.’ 

The Hebrew synonym hdst has an exact equivalent 
in the Arabic kdsi, ’seer,’ ’presager,’ ‘diviner,’ 
which is often used, as well as the verb oorre- 
sponding to it.t In the same category we may 
include the ‘orrd/, ’sage,’ who is arauainted with 
hidden things, to some extent the (abio, * physician,’ 
literally ’skilful, well-informed,* who in many 
cases IS an enchanter (rd^), and even the m a n 
whose wisdom qualifies him to act as arbitrator 
{hakam). The word ’one wbo knows,’ must 

in early times have denoted a man who uttered 
sayings inspired by some higher power; after¬ 
wards it gradually Wame the technical term for a 
’poet.’| In general, anyone who possesses secret 
powers is called a sd^ir, ‘ magician.* Among the 
Arabs, as among other nations, it was particularly 
in this sphere that the mysterionB depth of the 
feminine soul made itself felt; we rmd both of 
female soothsayers and female enchanters. A 
female familiar spirit (ra’iyo) is likewise men¬ 
tioned. 

Arabic literature ooutidns many stories about 
kOAin* and many utterances which were attributed 
to them; but of all these only a very small nro- 
portion can be considered trustworthy, and a 
great deal is pure invention due to later writers. 
NevertbcleM the psMsages in question enable ns 
at least to form an idea of the style in which the 
soothsayers expressed themselves; the same style 
re-appears in the oldest chapters of the QuriAn. 
The tact is that the conceptions which the sooth¬ 
sayers embodied were rai^ by Muhammad to a 
far higher leveL He felt in himself an inspiration 
which proceeded from the one true Clod. But If 
he had not had before him the example of the 
heathen hSAitu, it is hard to believe that any such 
idea would have entered his mind; on the other 
Itud, we cannot wonder that his prosaic fellow- 
ritixens called him a soothsayer, a mi^rian, and a 
’ poss es sed poeL’ ^ Nor is it impossiUe that his 
most formidable rival, Maslama II ibo Habib of the 
tribe of likewise sincerely convinced 

of his own divine inspiration.^ 

• CL 1 8 aoit tie. 

I Haoet say ta^n poitd tor his toUDIgtact Is mppostd to la»» 
s tAM*. wbo rertsk sQ mtnutr of UgitfS to 

: Ibt root WM no knrtr smpto^ b]r On Anbt to tbt dnnitt 

sniMOf ‘btboldiiwrrtn in lltbrtw Uds ostc* Is nnnSn^ to 
tbs wwbosl or rtoto^ 

I Tbs ooooraioo bttwwso pottiosl imfibstiaa sod tbo nnsttn 
world was noi tatlrclr forgotton trtn la IsUr Unat, tboofb tba 

slkulocM which s post Bskas to hk * datoon ’ or * SsUa * ua HUIo 

mora tbsn jaats. A rwrj prbaitlva aUca la tba daratopaaot of 
thk idea k ra a raocatod by tba aiory of Balasai la Nn a-S4; cL 
Ooldsibar, AMoadteapra nr mrm6. PkOaktgir, L (LiTdaa, UBS) 
p(>. l-tOB. 

I By tba Mabammadaaa ba was oantcmptQaaalr oaDad 
*• —r^ff-na. Ca. ‘ttttk Maskma.* 

^ Tbk waold partly acoooat lor tba tact that bk adbrrento 
ware tbs only Arabe wbo dkidayad nal cooraga and itabborB- 
waai la roatandins agalaat tattia. 


5 . Omess. —The belief in signs ss betokening 
future events wus, of course, do leas common 
among the Arabs than among other nations. 
Some birds were regarded as IncW, some as un¬ 
lucky. The aninuus that croesea a man's path 
and the direction in which they moved alike con¬ 
veyed a meaning. Many of these signs were such 
ss eveiy one could unaerstand: others were in¬ 
telligible only to persons speciaily trained. One 
peo^iar art oonsiated in scaring buds and drawing 
omens from their flight; this operatioD was known 
as sq^. Variotu other superstitions of the same 
order might be ennmeraleu, bat such beliefs^ and 
practices do not properly belong to the domain of 
religion, and it is therefore sufficient to notice 
them in passing. 

6 . TBB soul.—T he Arabs, like all other 
Semites, identified the breath (nq/s) with the 
principle of life, or the souL* So completely did 
na/t convey, from the ^liest times onward, the 
idea of human personality, that the word is used, 
with the addidoo of the pomeasive suffix, as an 
ordinary reflexive pronoun: nu/ri, ’ my so^’ 
means ‘myself’; nt^aaka, ’thyself’; /iito/riAi, 
’for himself,’ etot when the na/a permanently 

S uits a man, death is the result; but the words of 
lie QuriAn (•Si2ra xxxix. 43), ’.\llAh takes the 
souls to Hinuelf when they die, and those who 
have not died (He takes) in Uieix sleep,' pre¬ 
suppose the belief that during sleep also the soul is 
absent from the body.$ It is true that the con¬ 
ception of the * breath ’ as the prindole of life does 
not harmonize very well with the theory that the 
life resides in the blood (see above, p. 665). But 
latter view is much less popular among the 
Arabs thwn it was among the Luselites, and when 
the na/$ of a man dying from wounds is said to 
' flow away,’ we need not assume, with the utive 
Arabic commentators, that nafa here moans simply 
* the blood.’ Even the HeK ntpKcaA (the e<miva- 
lent of the Arabic na/a) is idenUfied with tlie olood 
only in so far as the shedding of the blood causes 
death. It would appear that the life-giving soul 
{na/a) was supposed to have its seat in the heart; 
when the som moves upwards, it is about to 
depart; in other words, death is Imminent The 
’breath’ escapes through its natural paMage, the 
mouth or the Daetrtls.f Thus, in pasugea refer¬ 
ring to deadly wril, we read, ’ when your soul had 
reached your throat,’ * before the soul rises above 
the riba,'' ’he just escaped with his soul in the 
comer of his mouth,’ etc. In idirases of this kind 
na/a is sometimes omitted as being the implied 
subject of the sentence; for^ ins tance, in the words 
of the Qur'An, 'when it (».«. the soul, which is 
unexpressed) reaches the throat’ {SSm IvL 82, 
Ixxv. 26), meaning, ’when a man is at the last 
gasp.’ I A view which at first sight seems to difler 
from the foreiming appears in a story told of a 
certain aged Arab wno fell into the hands of a 
hoi^e clan. Seeing that they were determined to 
shed his blood, he presented a sword to them, 
saying, ' (hit off my head, for the soul (sq^r) is in 
it,' wnich they accordingly proceeded to do.^ 


* tbs Etliioaio nefaa. *thst siilcb oootslas lbs mA OmstK 
His)* BMsas UM Uriag IwnnsB bodv (cL amtmmr, mmmm, s<e.l 
tbsAfsbic v«A profwvtr dsootes tbs ‘brssth’oalr: ^ ass bi 
tbs ssBSs of ‘iDirtt^vss onkoowB to tbs bsstbca, sad wbta so 
saislojrsd H k to bs rsrs r Asd as oos 0# tbs forslfii rvOgioas tsnns 
wbloh «rm tatrodocsd bj Isl 


I tbs comspoadliw lonas art slmiktlr ossd in Hsbrsw and 
AnuDAlc. 

t Ibk cafios|>tioo prsvaOs rtry widsly. U k do# to tbs bsUsf 
that draaiM an nal svpstisons »^lch pan 

tbs 7 an appormUy UMen. 8sc rrassr, (Mdsn ik«ipA>.l.tSSS. 

18ss rnm. sp. eft. L tSI. 

I tbs pbtass smUs MA snilAC, ’bs died a nstursl 

dsath.' ahnllartv it woold appear, to tbs n nsa tlon of tbs 

br^ itooirtbs •aose'(sarik hsn Msod^ with ^ 
‘dylac‘(sidbi); bat tbs spsdal ntsaning whkh Bsy* bss ia tbk 
oaoBstdan nsMiias obseon. 

1 8ss tbs Oaomcataor on tbs ysfd'fd of Jarir and sl'Faraidai^ 
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Tfaew wordiiT however, ue protHiblj lo be taken an 
nothi^ more than i t^Utement, weed an 
experieiicB, that the Bffverinff of the heed pnia on 
eel to Life, myt expreefliai) of on idea opposed 
to the deeply-rooted popaler beliel which haa heca 
deocrilwl hMvo iJjib footnote Q* p, 

In Tcadinj; the QaiHOn we might he tempted to 
eonolade that the beathen Ambe legaided the 
departure of the na/tfM unoivaJent toumihUatioo : 
but in reality all that Mahammod'^H opponente 
denied wiui the novel, and to tlielr mlnda absurd, 
doetrine of the remTreccioii (rod the other world, “ 
Their notiojw w to tbeatntoof deported sonla were, 
of coarse, vaguer, if anything, than the notiouH of 
Homer’s felLow-eountiym^ aa to the JJevur- 

the aauot tnvoGation nddirssed to the dead, 
' Be noE £bt away [ ’ does not admit of any boI^- 
factory interpretation, unless We otvsnppcne the 
bdild that tho dead hud a dweUjli^-place, and might 
bo induced hy imLio&ty to tomoin in tbo neighbour- 
htjod of hu pcOple.t It is true that the formula in 
(jueadiDti dotea itotn a period when auch thhigD were 
more vividly ooncetvetL E^tnetimes we moot with 
aober Teflexions. of tho following Idnd: *They wLii 
aay, when they htiry me. Be not far away [" but 
what place out then be for away, if rninu u not T’ 

Xotolog Boemts to the Arabs mom obiioua than 
that blood mu at be expiated by bluocLj; Henoo 
One who liAfl luen elnin longa for ^iimgaance, and 
thirsts for Ebe blood of the mnrdcrer. Theae 
phrase ronat orij^iJly have boeo nndnmto^ in 
finite a literal faahioa.s whence w'O may conclude 
with certainty that some loit of life won nacrib)^ 
to the departed. On this irahjcct ■trango' fanclen 
prevailed, Tho soul of tho murdered man was repre- 
(«ented aa appearing in the form of on owl, and aa 
cnntinnally crying out, ’Uive mo to drink f untU 
vengeance had exocnted. It rnttsL bo tomem- 
bisn^ that the acene O'f the tnuidur ■wb*j in moat 
a bntly sjMfc where tho wciird my of the 
featliereil jmchonte would not be out of places The 
term anpiicd to the dcjiarted Ls hdraa, properly 
’tknll, the skull being the moat characterutic 
p«trt of the dead body; i> tho \iiice of the depArted 

Dodlelsn U? (Pdcocfct^ 1^, rd : tt» P»—■ii* in quntign 
}»■ bf«B (Wiutntikat^ ProTHSOf Beraq te ths feUllnr «f 
tOe praent 4Wtlda 

■ IvlKiitjys uvin mqn Jwt* btCD quits ubbUi to Lbs 
ktea of bit ppiwaUtr behij wapnktak ULftlhllaun it CtnUiL 

Ktkb to m Mich a Uanr!«, atoetbr ipedbucr, BaiaufHiHUa 

I rtwta awdlfr the eipftSDDo In lariaiii m*!**', (hua alwa 
Ww aiwk, ’ iUv Mih not lulhf to to ISr sway 1 ■ ws 
mmit HWuv qr tskuigf tbs wonli to ImpLy a deBbiu CEbakFiu 

Meh. MorWTeir, Um poiii «■ ihl SStSi hrmiEEw with Mmurw 

lo oUisr tbki^*, i.f." Hoy (Jnjd not vouth hi to (Sr awajr 1 ■ 
Om to«t, WMH huul luid tom ent off, aetUkUy t* It,' Bo 
jwt w away 1 ■ Ths primlilto □! ito pbnai (m wcapMih' 
losi la tto \fT»q «lii povtra IteiuO, aUumuB to tor dotwit^ 
hnitlm, !tsr Ito EnT« thu coataJm bJi tody oof Iw hr 
iway 1 tee JamtwUon ' Bo nort hr sw»t ' Is ofoa it ttui prok 
nnt^ oMnmi to Lto toad by Dertwlu DdhiilQ. 

t Tbs mtolltuUoa a( I liloDil-inL (dfiial |gr Uodd'irrmoi is a 
{Mist modltlcBllan. ^t hi lilitqii«a| tlucs tto blo^n^t bul 
fa>H«H 1^ noDon: wiU-dUpooeil »»»)■ oflorty tmthond 
tbk dBriciE ibr BobitKhvlDe peais, ohm at ecAt mcrUee to 
ttomsetirt*. NsTiitfiekat a vu not oonsUrzBl qtdto honour^ 
abiK to utopt milk' fto. caraib or ottor ootikl 

to nilJL^> likftwl of' wood.' 

(To Of H^Tiirse, tto IbLnL rar bbod Is felt to Uba 

surviving nlatlvia. The daagfattr orf ito torn ItorskinHi 
^DHlia, who Wu mlacrably il^n by S HiUdbri Jqrt (ba 
toule of ViuQiLLti f*jL BlOX mn Ln a fvwvb, * Wi'1^ wo march 
s^nst ttom, may fir ftoL Allib) ghw os to drlbk of Ibr UcAd 
of ttolr lioblDil ObOt OD Lbs dsy OE llOLth E' This Is ovldequy 
inaGoptortcal: tot ws coo dgabt tlist tbe pfimi^ wu 

Hjnin^ at a tit™ vcbEti tnSti SCtUSlUy drtLak Ibr Uow -at (totr 
slain oescbiIqs, poctb' la orcErr to qaeach tto hunilng Lbtot i« 
venmow, iwrUy, It wouJd lemn, fh unkrto otocwii (ht rtiobfiA 
of tba WKiiitoi^. It must not to torxottvn (hat, alter Lto 
batclt ol irhud, FfLnd bint 'Otto, a wotnan dT romvtotitr intelll- 
gOfKO, bit UM llrOr tjt bar Bkllm OMDIJ QlJaiB, who la a pro- 

vtoaa tottlo, at Dsdr, had wltli tto sM twq oonnwaloai killed 
tor laUtef, ber wm, kml tor bnrTOi 

> Farto^ [Ilia Dss oE Mim may to porUi? due to tto ootloq 
that bs tto fatml, a* the port Is |be 'ymtof lort'oil [to 
man,—an arprsorioti whJm »Ivn, ixK t» tto bnla, hat to tto 
ojiimiul orpm of wmmlion. 


in lulled fidd, ^echc.^ Hence teknU' and ^echu’ 
cotne to i« osad u designations of the ghostly 
hird, or owl. tbjrt ertefi for veDgeance,'* Moreover,, 
the rttes uf ImiiiJ, limple oa they were, pre^iappoM 
liome kind of fntiiTe exiateiicfi. In o^er to enow 
hunour to the dead, it woi the practice lo tedier a 
ciunel, which bod preticnaly b^n lamed, near the 
gravest and to let it die of atarmtiorL This 
mm he cxplfuned uoly un the hypotheses that the 
i»ai of the camel won tuppoeed to be lidden by the 
dead man. Tho custom of elaaghtering doenJices 
at a grave faju DuintAiDed iteelt in varions parte of 
Arabia down to the preflcut day.^ It is par, 
tlonlarJy interring to note that a'^ut the yiisnir 
1100 after Christ (£fEain An be of Nonharn Yenicu 
(appoxentlj near the mountaiu-range of 'Aslr) 
■bowed their resput for a dead moo^ m accordanre 
with their traditioind pnetice, liy hnsaking 1000 
ewords and 300 bowa, and by Irunitig borsea;| 
this waa undoubtedly a turvival of an ancient 
bcatben rite. That the objeeta deaEJned for the 
aerviee uf the deported muat be reudered to 

tho liLung ia on bl>^ which might uonUy occur to 
the fancy of primitive ma£L|]i ^ We likewise hnd 
traces of Imir-oi^efiaga tm»ciited to th« diiad, but 
scarcely any traces of [fiink-uirctings. Poets, it is 
true, often express the adsh Ihat the graves of 
those whom they love may bo rpJrtoniMi with 
Rbundant min ;1I but whether this iroNiM a lielicf 
that thi} dead themselvisn am capable of being 
refrefibod in eittemely doubtful; auch poeugea 
may bo ruete iignm? of Bpe^h, refening to the 
verdure with which the grave b to bo covereiL In 
like mannuTt the greetings which poets admctinicA 
oddrtos to the deM are jruTcly rhcturiealf and do 
not presuppose iroy notion of r^ intcrojajrac with 
the departed. 

The practice of ref using sepulture to an enemy, 
and of coating forth hb oor]^ to be devoured by 
boiuta trod birds, prevailed nu lens among tlie 
Arabe than umung the: Horn eric warrloia ur tbc 
peciplea of Paloatino (l S 17“, cf, Eck 20=). There 
can be no doubt that this was oTiginally tegarded 
BO n poEotlve injury to tlio deod, as ^privmg them uf 
nst m the grave, or the tike. Bub In hietori^ limu 
ouch concejitionohod hepcin tu becenie oWlelc 
the poet brumfoxA (oee above, p. QdD), who was ouE- 
lawwi by bio tribe^ duudainte oU wish for burial, 
and invitee tho bjnma to rend hla dead body ou 
the hattleBeld.ti' In general, howerei-,, the Arabe 
paid {Treat attention to proper intermeut, and 
s|KC!ial care woo token te courtnict the grave to 
that it could not be rinlatod by tho Eiyfenajs. That 
all this moy be dune without any notion of bene- 

" A* Pqnrcnc (tcIclBbtr toi otoeinsd, tto mvltH; surritiwl 
to MutoniiiwA Mwt tto tool* qf totofsrs kWn ia ilgljtltur tw 
Sr oepewltoii Jn tto stouwbi of CTrtfi lApit, ■iflifcJi 

of Lto rlTan of fmadw, eat of to Iralti, md toitti rdob 
tto l^pi sEupwfod in Ltodwdqwgf Cted'. cBroDrotoL^r 
b otratiMt to Lfai Bkwtor totols o( tto toiUwQ. TCtoi 
tMotlfl ed msTtyw dg ^ air»* Eor UcchI. iwJ LIib trlito Uwt 
SSSfJ? ets^^wJoursf rvruUiioa. which La tto 

i ^ d«»rt Is JiriMiTTBous ¥riJih Ufa 

j W pniftuDct t tllO bUTbliur a| 

u^Dwntot^ 

lto Ides cl ' Imrjlfig,' b to ^ 

'OZ’ii 

*’*»>“«■ is™ aXr 

^ du Friam, ed. IL DmabtHiirs; (Pub, IBOt-UXBiX 


Eli poLbtwl Mt to tto writer ct 

w»r tohwally, who it ipctdiEy t«w .1 

^ On toe cttorhstul, m cans icuiietlma laka tto Iona of a 
qu^ML^ “ Ltoann of too ImUrktiul to 

olocrtHidTiiiiit^irtolPBndlw sod Efril Ect 
'»bol]y bni^Tc bdh* ol tto touhKti a 

b tto n» aj tto nwn bi]wi«rtt»j?tan 

lY* or toe Onto Lc HtiluuiButdls tsatetog. 

«Eit|j(Wrd upan liJi, dfSLil tto 

u«l«ntto™jEitge5nn,'lUyatoi»(^^ ^ 
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filing tho departed it toScienUj obriont from tho 
maget of modem Earope.* * 

T^e belief wbkh exitU among many primitiYe 
raoet, that the dead are malevolent, and seek to 
injure the living, it one of which no tracet are to 
be found among the Araba. 

VL MORALS. 

It it almost tnperflnout to tay that the Arabs 
had a generally reoognixed code of moralt, which, 
we must admit, did not always reach s/ery high 
ethical standard. Scraae element of religion it oon* 
tained in the maxim, which the poets repeat in 
various forma, that the misuse of strength iWis to 
calamity:! there are likewise narratives which 
inculcate the same doctrine. Moreover, the poets 
sometimes bring the Deity into immediate con* 
nexion with the fulfilment of duties, for instance, 
as vindicating the sanctitv of compacts. But in 
general it may be said tnat the m ai n t en a n ce of 
moralitv waa due mnch more to respect for tra- 
ditionaf nsages and public opinion than to fear of 
Divine wrath. 

LirsasTma—L. KrslU, DW itn wr irfsi . Arster. 

Lrips%. IMS [saUqustMlL Tbs fnst work on tbs sabSscC is 
WsUkasssa's JtstU srsh BtidttUumtM {mSUam «. rsrsr. 
Mlm. drtttss UefU, BtfiiA, inr ISBCl sd. 1SS7L MacMafvslus 
wUl bs toood is W7 Robsrtsoe SsdU»*s ifa ^o s t/Uu S tt m itu , 
Edlnlmivb, 1889 (tad sd. 18N]. ud la tbs wor ks of txastios 
CaULclbsr, his AMand/m^ nrr srsS. Pk M tf i t, tnUr 
TbsO. Utm, USa SsssIsotbswarksdtsdlatbsbadTof this 
wtlois. Tbs Msssat wrHtsr rsnnot rsooauasad D. Kislasa's 
DU sttSfab. Mtmdtttigitm, SUmasboff. UOt. 

Th. NOLDKRR. 

ARAKH. —A tribe of cultivators and field- 
labourers in Norlhera India, of Dravidian origin, 
which at the Census of 1001 numbered 70,436. 
c^tically all of whom are found In the United 
Prorinces. They claim to be Hindus, but their 
religion is really an advanced form of animism, 
and they are never initiated into any of the ortho¬ 
dox sects. Their tribal goddess is Devi, whom 
they propitiate by a sacrifice of goata, the service 
bei^ done by a clau of Brahmans of low rank. 
They observe the usual Hindu feasts, and at that 
of tne Karvt Chantb In October-November their 
women worship the moon by pouring water on the 
ground from an earthen pot with a spout (hnrvd). 
In Central India, as in the United Provinces^ they 
ate not assisted in their domeetio worship by 
Brahmans, and their worship is ohiefiy devoted 
to a snake god whom they <^1 Kartal Deo. 

Ltmuresa.—Crooks. IVAm swA Ou(M ^ (As JTortb- 

smA OimU, l.'iee, L UL; Las^ Cnuiu Jbjwrf, 
CWwCrsi /SAM, 1901. L lOt. W. CROORK. 

ARAM^ANS.— See SYRIANS. 

ARANYAKAS. —The Aranj/aka literature of 
the Hindus holds a position intermediate between 
the Brahmanas and the Upantfads; in a formal 
and technical sense supplemental^ to the BrAb- 
manas, but sharing generally the themes and 
■object-matter of the Upanifads, which in their 
turn are appended to or form ajiart of the Aran- 
yakas (see art. UPANi^ADS). These treatises an 
therefore irufi, revealed mid inspired Scripture. 
The name indicates either that they were composed 
in the forest (aranys) W the hermits who devoted 
themselves there to a liie of seclusion and medita¬ 
tion, or that th^ were intended to be there read 
and studied. The latter is the Indian view.t 

* Tbo ootbonl of popolsr toAifusUoa wblcb prorsd tstst to 
tbs Ttet o rtoMS c oa itn s n i M ts sftar Um bsttfa of Affiansa ibows 
tbot, oasr Um cod of tbs 9th osat. aa, tbs bob ot Um AUm^ 
Isas, aoCviUMtsDiUac Um wHoosWMte doetrlM of Um SoptAscs, 
■UO sAbortA lo Um bcUcf Uist foatrsl rit«s won of great baporb- 
saos to Um AmA. Fran Um ssbm staadpotat wo mast regard 
Um oooAoct of Aatigoao; it ia aot BM10I7 s/eraisf iipranliiii 

00 a poot ssjs, *Tb«M who grass ou Um 
paeturo of hAqaltjr sro KBlttaa with postilswoa.* 

t Hrscs oa Um lUttinja Aracjrska: *Tbo rale la *»«»* this 
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Perhaps both are correct. Strictly spewing, also, 
each BrAhmana had its own Aranyaka, just as each 
idJtAd, or school of Vedio teaching, h^ its BrAh- 
mana; and the Aranyaka was completed and sop- 
plemented by a corrMponding Uiatntyad. 

This accepted clasaihcation of tne Sanskrit sacred 
literature u not unconnected with the theory 
of the four AkramoM (see art. AAraMa). The 
BrAhmanas were the text-hooks of the BrAhman 
householder, upon which he relied for the due 
performance of his ohligatioas as ^heutha. Later 
tn life, during the thira period, ^ter his retire¬ 
ment into the forest as vdnapraHha, he devoted 
himself to the stndy of the Aranyaka, as sanctioned 
and adopted in the 4dJbAd to which he belonged.* 

It has been shown that the Aranyaka literature 
in general is chronologically of more recent date 
than the taikhUAs of Ute Veda, which are known 
to it eseentially in the form to which they have 
come down to os; and that it ta later also tluui the 
BrAhmanasL On the other hand, the greater part 
at least is anterior to the period of the <wfra com- 
posit i on s , to the character and style of which the 
more recent portions of the Aranyakas approxi¬ 
mate. PAninit b said to be nnacquatotM with 
them ; hat to thto instance the supposed ignorance 
be only a matter of name. 

The extant Aranyakas belong to the Rigveda and 
the Yajurveda. There are no known Aranyakas of 
the SAmaveda or the Atharvaveda. 

Tbs AiisrrM Jrwpiwks of Um Rigvwds Is ilrarrlboA so 
s distinct sod stpsnUs trsstiss, not lonaing s port of tbs 
Alt. BrShmsos. It oonslWi of ovs Alrisioas, or Arspsolar, 
of wkicb tbo lost two srs MCribsd to tbs satbera 
sad Hsnnsfcs, sad srs writtsn ia s IsUr suggsstiow tbs 
ps oo l t sf (sstorss of tbs sotrs Utsrstara. ChspCsn 4-4 of tbs 
ssooad Srsersks form tbs UpsahsA prapsr. Tbs flrst trsofsks 
dstsili Um nilss tor tbo raoraiag, mid-Asjr. sad srsaliig oHsHim 
on Um WM AOrrs f a, or grsst raw dsy, Um last dsy bat oaoof tbo 
MsAm-svsM. Um ' prncwsMnw of cows.* Tbs ftm Urss ebsp- 
tsrs of Um ssooed iraprsks trwt of tbs sltegociosl signbosaco 
of tbs wMAosi, Um spoksa word: X whOs ta Um third port Is 
iti s m rai d , 4|niu sftsr tbs opsaifsA amtuttr, tbs mwnliif of lbs 
Isttsrs of Um siphsbst sad tbsir oow»binsUoas.| 

Tbs gswrttorf Arwpsshs slso bsloogs to tbs Rlfrods, bat Is 
s t ts rh s A to s dursmt itUH, or sebool, that of tbsasaittsklBS. 
It cootslas Aflsso oAAirAvisr, or chaptsra, sooM of wlAch ootocids 
wttb chsptsrs of ths Altsrsrs Arsersks. AdhrA/M a^sooord- 
tag to tko nsasl oarabMing^, hwia tbo Upsaisad; but tbsir p^ 
Uoa is add to nry ia tbo dtffsfsat aisaaocripts, ss tboorb tbo 
toor ebspUrs of tbs U p s nl psd hsd origtaaUr sxisCsd, sS bssa 
la circalsUoa apart troa tbs Anmjraka-U 
Of Um Ysjnrrsda two AnpirmMS srs kaowa, tbs RrAaA- 
paYfMfaka.r 


or Ars prapd(Aakat of tbs foortssath or last book aooordiag to 
Um Mkohrsadiiis sebool; bat la tbs Mk*4 of »bs Rkgvss It 
is rsekoasd tcparstslr as tbs ssraatssatb book. Tbos tbo 
Upaaiasd sad tbs Arsprsks ooiaelds; bat tbs wbols of tbs last 
book la Um Mtdbjr. rsc ons toa slso Is sooMUaMS rnaslrlsiul as 
Um Afmpvsks.N Tbs Toitttrfgs Ir. consists of 10 books or 
srapSfkaAst, of which tbs Ant Mz srs tbs Arspjrsks propsr. 
Thass books discasi tbs SMmIras for vsrloaa osrsaoaiso, tbs 
trsbilag sad Vsdic stodlss of a Brlluusa, sad tbs offartaM to 
tbs FMasts. Books vlL to lx. ars tbs TklU. Up.; sad book x. 
ia sup pl em satary. tbs so-esDrd MshanSySy^ Tbs 

atjrls sod cootsDts assm to bstnr a coaipsimUT^ kts data.** 


Armapsksm Is for fareat-stodjr; H aboold bs stodisd, tbarsfors, 
ia UM lorsst,* ate. (Max MsOsr, Aarirai Ssasfcr. LU.* p. liSV 

* Arapsrs Upsalisd. t: tbs asaairtsia (Suf l sA sr s) m to pro 
wttboot Um nsatras of tbs Vsds, bat to obssrrs tbs ibrssdsliv 
sblatioas, to B Md H a t s oa tbs ktnoa, sad 'of sA Um Vsdss to 
rscits Um ArspTsks sod tbs UpsidfBd ‘ (Dsuwsa, NrcArW t>aa. 
p. «>). CL TlLibsTslkrs. DkmnmaHMrm, R 110: 'Hs wbo 
wlsbsa lo sttsia Togs sbo^ kaow Um Anprsks*; JfsAskk. 
Ltae : * this bodv of tbs Msbthhtfsts U traUi sad hataortsUtjr; 
it is . . . Uks Um Arsprska Iram taa Tadaa.* Tbs last two 
quotattoos ars bi Max II oUsr, pp. ISO a. R SIS a. L Sss also 
R W. Hopkins, <7rral EfU •/ Nrw York. ISOl. p. R 

t Aboaf tbs Isttsr hstf of tbs 4Ui esat au (aa AUsa& to 
O. BobUiagk). Otbars sraiga to hiai sa ssrfisr data SssC.ll. 
Dug, Ckrvaohgy /nAiai.Tx>adaa. 1890.p. 7; lUodoasR,Ssa- 
akrit LUtrmhtn, p. 4001. 

t * Tbs »>- g«"«.t«g of tbs Att. Xr. is la lbc< a oonuosatarr oo 
tbs Rigradir Olu p. UO^ cf. (k Stli 

I RiDaaassa, OscAxig Uptm. A. r«Aa,p> lOt. ; KsxMdlkr.Lc. 
I DtOBMa. p. Xt f.; Max IfdBsr. p. 807 f.J A. R. Kaitb ia 
JRAS, 190 R~ toe.. wrboprrfarsUMBsaMSAAkhkyaaa 
T MuBer. p. 001; SBB, vol xUv., Introd. p. xRxL 

**MsxlfolWr.p.0S4L; D ii a s rn . p. tUt. 
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AEBITBuAjarNESS—AEBrTRATION 


TIh AjtkTEF* uul lUttinji Iibvb 

bMa ka tlu B il>N t t !u eit Jivfun, CUiiuUB. hfwi ^ 

Uw Qrb>iUT^r*]n, V (X BuftUiutt. IJWS, n«l 

wket*: Lbe Bnt tms « 4 Ufi£b'ai pF lbi» Ka. 11 ^ 1 ^ AAgijui lu^ 
im paliUaHd 115 FnDiMiiili»f, Bulia. IPOO, ndto. iaLw«L bjr 

£. eL Ca-wMI, likn, ud UH rniulmlcn' i* btds# fldlbed 

bT A, B. KskUi (jiw JU4S, UWa, p. SB tf.J. 6m Kax MiliUr, 
Sitt.^Aite, ^tuJtr. Lit.\ Lead^a, 

SM^i: A- Btrtb. Jl(flltriD*i» i^j' /Mlt'a*, Lwnkn, 16», pv 9t' 
P. Drtiiteiiu SbsJkiif CpotUAai‘» df« I'xlA, Laf^, 1B7, 
PBv >(., 111(T,, !U., Jut,, mn. - A. A. UicdeoflllStJuin'r 
ZOmiw, LwHlaa, lifla. [vp.», », KH t., ttH t-, ff- 

A, 8 . (.JEPE.V^ 

ARBITRARlNESSi%iCMHfJiia^Ut!« popular 
ii5« of the torrn, tliat qoikliLy ^'hjuh Ift uonbw to 
an act ol (iirAiJrium), and wbatfloever follows 
from it, not mordy in so u it U freOr but in va 
far as tb? dunco uf tliO inclividlUll wlio Wills u qot 
inilnoaced by conHidoratiou for otben or respect 
for any law whlcli u not self'impoeed, llonce 
aibiLrarincia teniln to imply onpricion-snesSj irration¬ 
ality^ and an Lneatculido ohiuacter gonemliy. It 
must b« in thia wider ^neta that tha w'oni is cm- 
uluyed by critics of the indeteinrititat theory of tliq 
Freedom of ^le Will (wh. siee). when tbey say tliat 
tliat doctiiae Implies total arbitraiineanof the will. 

The theory of the arbitrarinesf; of tjood, advanced 
by the Sootiatii, Occam and rJe3cartefl( is the doc- 
trine that gowl w good becaTMe it pnoos^ from the 
nmleferriiined will of God* who baa cbosen and opm- 
nuwided it; a moml not U not intrinsically |ip?od. 
Cf. Winddlfttid, HUtr t>/ {F-ns- tr,) 3:t$, 3fM- 

G. li T. Rosa. 

ARBITRATION is an arrangement by which 
two per(sona, haring a di^eronce* agree to nibiuit 
it to tbe decision of a third, and to abide by that 
decUion when it hna been giveri, Bach an agree¬ 
ment predudefl either party from uutituting a 
aait in tlie ordinary Courfe of law on tbo mat ter in 
i^nefitFign ; and indeed thuu Ceurtn ate ho favour¬ 
able to arbitration that they will make tbo snb- 
misaiud lo arbitration a Mile of Court, eO that the 
docieion of the third pornon, called the arbiter or 
arbitriLtor* may be enforced at law by cither party 
against the otber. 

The raaMUB whicifa induce persons who would 
olherwiaa become litigants to prefer a referaute to 
arbitration to a Buitat Jaw are: (I) that it doea 
not involve Lbc pemona] bwtility cauaod by legal 
proceedings; {2} that it U more eooRomIcflJ. inlta 
oort; (31 tbat the arbitrator ia at Uberty to con¬ 
sider tbe whole cirenmatances of tlie matter in dis¬ 
pute, atvd to arrive at a-bat in his opinion U an 
equit-iblc Sol ution of it; 14) that the arbitrator ia 
a parson selected by thcmnoIvcK open the ground 
of aia apocial Eituca to deal with tbat matte t. 

It docs not often happen, buwover, that the two 
parties at variance axe able to agree ti|:)Oil a third 
who poB««ea 9 equally tbo confidonee of both. The 
ordinary form of arbitration is, therefore, the 
appointment by each party of a dUTorent arbi- 
Cretor, and the appointment by the two arbitratora 
rtf a third pcfwn as oversman or umpire, by whom 
Miy diirerunco between the two arbilxatOTB abaJi be 
decided. In England the proceetLinga in arbitra¬ 
tion are reguktw by statute, and are, thereforet 
only a degree less formal ibau tboeo of a puit at 
law. They begin with a flobmmsion to the arbi¬ 
trators of the quiiatLoni in dispute; then there ie 
the acceptance by the arbitraton. uf tim burden of 
the referencer and the dxing by them of a tituti 
for hearing the parties. At that time each party 
may be heard in person or hy solicitor er cduhjioI ; 
the evidence of witooitees and of doenmenta may 
be tender^, and I ha aridtratorn may administer 
an oath to each w 1 tnc.‘^^, or tabe hia aMmtaEcm, 
which w^ render him liable to the penalties of 
perjojy if his evidence be false in any material 
imtiewar. 

The dooiaiea of the arbittaCur or nmpire, when 


duly acrived at, w binding upon huth parties* and 
the Couria will not enter n^n any inquiry whether 
it in right or wrong. Ue draws it up La the form 
of an award, and, spealdng ^onerolly* the Cdurta 
accept that award as eoncliiiiiive. There axo cases, 
liowever, w^hera it may appear to the Court that 
the arbitrator has neglected tbe elomentaiy' prin- 
ci^es of juslim, u by refusing to hear prdcucc, 
or hafl not brought hiB mind to the considerarioa 
of tbe Hubjcct, Or bas not disposed cf the oneatiun 
Toaliy at or has in borne other w'ay failed in 
the due exerehit!: of Ids funcLiens; and the Court 
will in EDcIi ease oithor refer the matter hack to 
liiru, or hold that It is not onated of its own 
inherent jnrisdiction to determine that matter. 
For iJiiese raasona tho parlitss in their dioloe of an 
arbitrat'or* and the arbittatun in their chuice of an 
ampire, should be carcfol to select a neison who, 
whether a practising lawyer or not, Iim a mind 
imbued with the principlea of law, and line had some 
erperience iu their pmciicaJ amdicaLion, as w'dl lu 
an expert knowledge of thu uefimte qQnlions at 
issue. 

In csrbun uase^* hi euder to avoid tbe cost of 
litigation t a recourKc to arbitration has been jire- 
Bcnbed or authorised by statute. The Savuiga 
Bankn /Icto, the Friendly Sociutlia Acts, the 
Building Societiee Acts, and thu Industrial and. 
Provident Societies Acta contain provisious to this 
efliwE, In the cbm of the Savinga Banks, includ- 
iug the Post OBice Savings Banka, all dJnpubm 
Letween a de^toritor or other clalnuimt and the 
Bank are to be settled by the Heghttrar of Friendly 
Socictius, and the juriRlictlan of the Courts of law 
is oasfed. As, however^ the depositor has no 
cholc^o in thu matter, this is is effect only thn 
creatiau of atiothEr Court having £nal j urisdiction, 
and using cheaper and more spesdy melfiwls than 
those of Lite Ordinary Couria. In ihe other cases 
the siatotes enable a society to provide by its rules 
that nil dl^iutes ihall he referred to UTltitratio]], 
and to delinc in those rales the manntr in whirb 
tho arbitratori shall lie c)n>iten. Where the mitsi 
coatnln *nch a provision, the iurUilictloTi of the 
Courts uf law Is equally ousted, and the nieiilbcx 
or other daimanl haw no utbcT remedy thui to 
avail blmsclf of the axhi Lratlon thus provided 

in ifDgaTd to the limde disputes bet ween employer 
and employed, which frequuntly load to nmeh 
Bullering and Iop'- when ponutd. by llie ordinary 
method^ of trade worian—Ptiikcw and lockouts— 
mtich may be done hy nteons of arbitration and 
nonciliation. Thus among the Ironwurksia of the 
ronnfjy a ponnuient_ Board of ConqUlation Las 
been ewtablished, conaiating of a given number of 
workmen and of xepresentaUveH 01 the employcra, 
who meet periodically to adjudicate od any ques- 
tiona of d ispute that may bas e Briaen in the' oonm 
of the euipKiynjeiit, and to prcAcriW any chango 
m the current ate of wsgaH that may be necos- 
**ry- Their docisioiis are an<^ept«d hy both parlies, 
and th? e^itahllslimcnt of the Boanf h** procured 
a long indostrlsl peace in that particular tmde. 
Bjr th.E CwicUiAtldn Act pf ISOS tke p&rti>9fl to 
trade dispute nmy apply to the Boanl of Trade to 
appoint a _ conoiliaior, and thia method bse been 
adopted with bqccs&s iu many important tnsde dia- 
nntee. Lord Bosebeiy, Lord Jomen of Hereford, 
Mr. AfqnJth, and otht^r eminent sLatcenieo have 
woeplad the olhce of conciliator, and the rc^olla 
have been in general i*&tisfactory—not tmly in 
^vmg thu workmen and their famiBea from innch 
difltrc^B and the employers from htsasy loss, but 
In Te-«wtablhihiiig frieuLlly and kindly relations 
tetween them. In like manner, arbitratieu has 
freqnentJy been invoked in the Unitetl States in 
Ctowi of conflict botwoen pumtol and labour, as 
when, in the great miniuu’ Etn^ of 190fl. Pref^ident 
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KooseToIt appointed a Board of Arbitration which 
watbfactorily lettled the diapntea in oneation. 
8ome Sutee, aa New JerMy, hare regnlarij ap¬ 
pointed State Boards of Arbitration. 

Another lUll more important development of 
the principle of arbitration, rich in ita promise for 
the peace of the world, has been its an^ication to 
cUspotes between nations. Sneh dtspotes, even 
more than those between individnals, are apt to be 
coloured with local prejodice, amour praprt, and all 
the elements that ^ to make np the sentiment of 
patriotism. Nothing is more dimonlt than for the 
peofde of one ooontry. party to such a dispute, to 
appreciate the stren^ of the case of the other 
pl^y. Tlie nation's honour and prestige are 
thou^t to be at issue on the resalt of the dispute ; 
and nothing is easier than to create an unreasoning 
popular el^our for war. To substitute for the 
appeal to arms—with all its consequences to both 
countries in bloodshed, suffering, waste, and de- 
moraluation—an appeal to ugument and to calm 
reason b a triumph of cirilbwou. The supersti¬ 
tion of tlie ancients led them to think that the 
gods would defend the right, and eren in Christian 
times we hare seen two hostile armies each ap- 

K pealing to the god of battles for success upon that 
xmo; but, in fact, the recourse to war b nothing 
t a resort to brute force. 

As {asUB<w Is jpotat is sffordMl by ths dfanito bstwsso 
Orrsi Bntsin ssd VsosaMis. A nu ss tl os sross bst»ss o thoss 
two 8UUS as to tbair rbbu to oortsla pertkMM ot lbs Urriuwy 
esDsd British Ooisns. In IBM ths Vsossuaisn Oossransot 
p r oposed n rstsrsoes to srbttoUiaa oe this qaastioo. which 
Onnt BHtsln rsfussil. Thsnupoa ths OorsnuBSOt at ths 
Vaitsd BUtss ot Astsrics IntsrM^, opoa ths jmwid thsi aay 
boUlls setfcMi tshsB by Orsst Mlsin SfolnsC Vaossosis wooM 
bs sn totriarasMit at tbs Mooros doctrios, sod PrssMsnl 
CtsTsissit Com npoa fafansclf to sppobit s OoounlsskMi to asosr- 
total ttas r%tats of tbs msttsr. Tbs British OorsrasisBt tasrlsy 
rsfossd to rsoocnlst this Owntnissioo, s wsts ot wsriiks so- 
thusissn sweet orsr ths Unitsd SUtas, sad if popoUs stcito- 
Bsnt had hsd Its way. n war b stwssw thoss two grast nod 
kindrsd natioM woold have raatllsd, wtth sO tts borriblo ooo- 


osqasaesk sriaiac oat of s msttsr of no ran) Importsaos to 
titkar. roctunntety, bsttsr coutissls prsmilsd, sad Orssu 
Britain aad VsossqcU sgrssd to a rsCsrsoos to arbitmttoa. 
Ttas rssolt of that asMuntion was a ooiicsoduH to Vsnsansia ot 
tsf ri tocy which Orsat Britain tand mors thna ooor oAetsd to 
that Stats. aad tbs oonarmation ia otbsr raspsets of ths oom- 
tosttams of ths British Oorrnuaaot. 

A stin more faawua tamUacs is that known ns tbs' Alafaaam* 
srWtnaioR. Onriiif tbs Ctril War la ths Unitod Slatrs, issalt- 
lag from tbs sscission ot ths Soatbsra or Oootsdsrato Statos, 
a Tsasal was built at Birfcsnbssd, whkb was aliowsd to Issva 
RngUsta wateta, aad was armad and onminisskinsd br tbs Ooa- 
fsdmts Oors nim snt. TIis t'altsd Slates smbamsdor bad 
cwnmlainsd to tbs British Gossramsstof tbs brsacta ot asotnUtjr 
iavolvsd la tbs bui ldin g and soutpoMot of this rssssi, sad 
erdrra wars girro to stop It; but Iqr an accMsat thoss ofdsrs 
wars dsl^jrad US aftsr tbs ship had actuaUr saikd. Ia lbs 
oooras sf tbs toDowiag two ymn this ship, nsnwd tbs 
’Alataaam,* dsst r o y sd much propsitr bdoMiag to 
of ths Tnltsd Stotss, aad at ths doss sf ths war ths Oorsm- 
amt of tboaa States dsimsd tbs vahw of that propsrtr from 
ths firitisb Oorr m nmt as lissnsgas for which Otsai Britain 
war Uabir through its aaialrntieoal broach of asgtialitr. Tbs 
British Oorcramrnt acorptsd ttas rsnpoMlbUltr, ^ scr^ bo 
refsr ttassstUsamt of ttas saiottnt pajratais toarbttratiao. Tbs 
amooBt awardad was lA) daBan. 

E. W. Bbabrook. 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA—The mune gitren by 
Dulicos to the eniitom in the ^ly Cbtholic 
Chnrrh of keeping the edminUtrstion of Baptinn 
and the Holy Supper, with reUted doctrines and 
rites, a secret from all except the baptixed. Various 
reasons for this practice nave been so^ested by 
scholars. It was not due to any teaching of the 
NT, and the opennem with which Jostin Martyr 
desi^bes the wotship of the Church, and the fact 
that the followers of Marcion had not the practice, 
show that it was not niraal before the third quarter 
of the 2nd eentnry. 

There ia erery reason to snppose that the celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Supper by the congreg^ioru in 
Apostolic times was Tirtnally private, l^ger of 
perseeuUon led to concealment of the Chmttan 
uaemblies and ritce. The measures of the itomaa 


government prevented the celebration of the Supper 
and the Anpm at night, and compelled the oh- 
servance ot toe former in connexion with the open 
preaching of the word in the daytime, andperhaps 
the gradual abandonment of the latter. Tne cate¬ 
chumens were then dismissed before the oom- 
mnnicants entered tippn the Holy Sunper itiwlf. 
The catechnmenate afforded a period of probation. 
In the first part of it the candloatos were instructed 
in the genual principles of religion. ^ It was just 
before their baptism that they were instrnctcu in 
the mysteries ot the faith. The Creed, and perhaps 
the doctrine of the Trinity which explained toe 
formula of Baptism, were not imparted to them 
until just before their baptism; and the Lord's 
Prayer not until afterwards. The example of the 
heathen Mysteries was felt. Those who nad been 
admitted to the Communion, having gone through 
the grades of the cateebomenate, and having trans¬ 
acted snccessive renunciations and exorcisms, were 
spoken of as ' The Initiated.' Finally, it became 
nsoal to regard those rites from wnich all but 
the full members of the Church were excloded as 
'Mysteries,' and to trannfer to them tlie awe 
that belonged to ethnic Mysteriea As Th. Har- 
nack says, ' The mystical became mysterious, and 
the litui^cal became theurgic.' lie traces the 
great chuge to the gradual concentration of all 
^e authority of the Church in the episcopate, 
due to the necessity of opposing ita authority to 
Gnostic sects and their teachings. The rites of 
the Church were thought to have no validity apart 
from the bishojia; aad tboM performed by tnem 
were invested with mysterious awfolneas. To thb 
coDception of Divine worship, Roman Catholic 
writers have joined the notion of a secret tra<lition 
of doctrine from the Apostles, in addition to the 
teaching of the NT. To this tradition they ascribe, 
for instance, the doctrine of Transnfastantiatkm, 
and also the reverence for imsges and for the saints. 

This Secret Discipline, beginning about a.d. 175, 
was in vogue until the end of the 6th century. Its 
features may, puhaps, be best set forth uy the 
following onotatioiui from Fathers and teachers of 
the 3rd ana 4th ceatnriea. 

Tvrt (Pmerip. Btrr. zIL): *To bs(to witta, it ia doataUtol wtao 
ii s cstociioiiMa and wtae a taaBarar; ttasr bars aQ accaai aUka, 
ttaaj taaar allka, ttasy fray allka vraa naalhroa. If aar aodi 
happas to eosas amotw t tassi , Ttast whicii la boir tta^ will 
oaat to tha dofB; and ttaalr paai1a,a]tboQ(ta(tobaaar«)tta^ais 
aotraalo(Ma,UiM wai niiKtoUwawtiM. jUmpikdly thay artB 
taaaa to oaoidal la ttaa orerttarow of diaeipifaaa, iHt to 
wtaleta oa oar part thay eaO paadariac.* 

BasQ (da ST): ‘Of tba baUafa and nractkaa artaathar 
ganarai^ accaptod or pabUdjr ankSood wtaicta ara pceaanad 
IB Um (%arota. aaoM wo poaaaaa danred from writtoa *'‘**^-e: 
ottaofo wa taava raoalrad daUrarad to as “ la a myatory ■* br ttaa 
tradiUoa of tta« ApoaOw; aad botta of Umbo la raiatloa to tras 
raBsloo liava tba aama foroa.' 

(Ia a DOto la tba A'iema FktMm, toL rtt. p. 41, Pbotioa 
la quoted: * la tbia ororii Katoftaa (Tatriarob of Alaoaiidrto 
STS^eOfT] ssratbatof tbadoetr1aaa(4UmbT«a)taaadaddowB la 
tba ehareta by tba minlatora of tba woad, aoaia ara Uy p a m, aad 
etban«qa<hrs*^ Tba dlatiactloa ia tbat ISyaora arr aonoonoad 
with ooaoaaoncat and pmdanca, and ara onaa darifaadly eoaa- 
paaMd orttb otaacorityr. la oedar that holy tkiafa mmy oat ba 
axpoaad to profana paraaoa or pcsrla cast bafora awlaa. KqpSy- 
aara, oa ttaa otbar hand, art aaaoaBoad wittaoot any ooa ^V 
BMnt*). 

* For wa ara net, as is wall kaoarn, ooatani witli wtaat tba 
Apoatla or tba Oo^wl has raoo r dad , bat belb ia pratoea and 
conckiatoa ora add otbar ororda aa baing of fiaat baportaaoa 
to tha YaBditT at ttaa adola^, and ttaaaa wa drrira noai oa- 
wrlttoa taarhins. Morao^ar. wa talaai tba orator of taa p tlam and 
tba oil of tba Mthaa. and baaMaa ttala ttaa aataehiuBaa wbo la 
taa1l^; bapUstd. On wbat writtoa aatbority do wa do tblat 
la n^ oar aatbority riknt aad ngratioal UMitionT . . . Doaa 
BOt tbla ooBM from tbat onpobfiabad and aecrri raacbla g which 
oor fatban ruardad la a ailaaca oat of tba rmcb of curioaa 
maddllag ana iaquWtira biTaat%atioaT Wall bad tbay karat 
tba laaaoa that tba awful dlcnilT of tba nytoarlaa la beat pra- 
aarrad by aUanca. Wbat Iba tt rialtUt a d ara oot araa allowad 
to look at waa hardly Ubaly to ba pabOdy paradad aboot la 
writtan docaaaataL .... Moaea waa wlaa anoa|di to know 
tbat eow t a aip t a tt a cb c a to tba trite aad to iba obribaa, whOa a 
kaaa Intarcat k naturally aaaodatad wltb tba nananal and tba 
BBfaialhar. la tba aaiaa oaaaaer tba ApoaUaa aad Patbara 
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wfas bid dVm bwi tvr tJI» Cbanli Itxnn Uii hcxinnln|; khw 
tbji kwTul c4j^fkl;tT «t tlu DiyatejiH IfL Kcnify umI 
fOT wb^t b tmitw Rbrwl lU nuadm wnADg tbi wta- 
iDiJta tblk b DA uystefy At DiL Ibb li Lhi» nm [|M Out tmlln 
tkmf ni iinwrfttga prKvpb Ptsd pnKti»«, ibftt lb* tawwbdr* 
D< MLf tkhgtnu omy fuA bH«De OEfteiSHl uni Cqfatuim«l by 
Ih* pnaltitudii ttiTQwb I mii S Muri ^T. "iMgiBD" juid'* Knrniu'' 
U« tWd diiUbCt ; Hm (biTtLct^ i> Dburrcd in siiem ; 

thv kU*f bf pndjiJiiin toil! Ib> vinidl.' 

C]nil JEf. {CAttek, vi : ' TbM Ujvlerici, «liicltL tlri ChttJKb 

nowioiplfthn to tlm '"^Iw ut ouiol tba ciwol Cit«- 

rtittni^j kL it iWt Ilui e-iULatn Eq ExplnSq tg buLbEii. t'ni- Ut 

bwUiiD ^ do IK* flxpUn tba myAnici eoDotfiiinc Fbthrr, 
Son, uid ifabir Q-boat* bat belbi* iio Wg 

plDla^ gt Hk MyitiiiH; tst lauty thLnei wtoElan >p*«bin * 
YdUkI Wift Cbu thfl beUBTfert ttbd kipOic mmf luulenluHi, uul 
tli«y who haow not mij fot iw hurt' 

AmbrOlO (c MflUf. L); ' UaBOtd tt«T mSD Ul tA ipckJl 
Of lta« Vnurin^ sixi to Hi [o<ttIi ttio porporL of tht «KTHn«nta> 
whlAb it n lud Ltuugbt Ik mQ lu IauIl baton bapUiu ta LboM 
who win not jit butUtod, w* nbooUl 1 h ooutdrfcd nihor to 
ti 4 v« betiaytd uu bo han portnyid tfaa lijricaiieiL Ai^ tbcKi, 
boo, UHVthcr muH) I* Umb tba Ivbb lloaH w ttao Myiinin win 
ibM itKlt with BOfi ofoct onoa thoM wbe a» uipcatliif they 
know not wliwl Lbui Lf uiy diupuzia had WO» b«tOTlJug«l," 

Orlfobfc; Cff*. L 7); ' CinclflxtDib, Banunctlaii. Ibcumtlaa. 
un wwU koewn. Bub that IhOT iIuKdd tw cortwin dooLrinm 
not Biada known i« iho mnltitudB^ whkh u« {rcvcwkd} nlbee 
the eKMelio Dim bnVE bean luifhl^ ]i not W FKPJIa^r of 
GhriltiABltj, bqt nllD Of liUlDHpUC tT^GCUp lllr Whidh ICAU 
tniLhi uw lJuAailic uhI wrfw* noOuic,' 

TiVlien* in ^^oetBoqDant^e of tba conTeTtioa of ths 
£tnpir« and tha preralBiico of fnfuit BApttim, th» 
old eatechiunuBJU of sdalt? feU AiffAy, the Hit- 
cipiina ^Irv-iihi MU«d to be, j^thou^li Id the ‘Grefik 
Litturgy tho distinctioD Letween t j^itta GifacAti- 
mtrtorBjn and a Mixta Fidtiivm U Still marked by 
the de&ooo^h WBitiiii^ to all the aUKbumeiu to go 
out of the ehtireh^ 

LmniTi-u.—Art On ' AricuHlIadpHn." Id PRS^ f t. Zencli^ 
Witt) tad PRE* CBeawetHli); ■ Dwdplta* Arwii 'In Cht Wet. 
f^Aritt Amt .: nko Tb. Hunuk, IHt <AfiiL 0ffMliwb^b«ai 
dwnit fn ap« 4 tQfI, «. aUtaeJi^ Zrilaiiwr pn. ; 

£ttwin Hntcb, Tkt i]f <rfmtk /tfw OH !Th^ iwom 

(A* CApmA p{k SS'^XiS^ Jblm /hr 

Strifiia ttucM luA A twmtna efrwum^^niniMir 

Ow); M«or, A nnwiiliiq ottmif fockrip (7ST0>; 

Schuatnbe, A ntf^Uaj tUuKnU fima iiBiriii4 gmiTiiUa it 
Jffvpfilnotb BbybiJiiH dnlfavitki fhi JCAririite 

ClumL, at. idt. iy. (17«-IT)5*, Eoaf. Iffn); FrshIDIIlU1^ Or 
ZKieWnn Jiwnl(lS8>; RiebeL Ralbo, tM AiiefpAn« dnojit 
OfiTtM CUHI) ; TtL Znhd^filiiuAnLm^ h. JaunahrMlrtii ilit 
4, atlm A'lrtM:; AoriElij. Aif CHl/hi JtfHitirTUTiiiwwn ^n wfiwn 
Bb^m aV det C^^rutmtoni (1 ks 4>; Ham. ^ 

tiluiyitu 0H lAi Autv </ iforruK^{ISBO}, 

Ei^wakp T. Hobk. 

ARCHEOLOGY.—-I. Archwology is s doscrip^ 
tive hcienw. dMling with lha interpnetatton of 
the Temaina of phseea of bimiian cividM^ 
tioD. Etymologically, the nams denotes l^e 
atndy of orient j^ncrally ffrom Cr, Aratf, * origin ’; 
dpxBiof, 'ongiluu'l, and atriotly it imptlea that 
tho temarne which It etadiea am interpreted ju 
memhvjm of an ori^iuirive or devdopmental Kriefl, 
irrespoetlve af their naaniese to the preaent time^ 
Popularly, however, anrbmlo^pr i* tuatrieted to 
mean the 'atudy of antii^olty,^ and is uudetetood 
to mein the Interpretation, DitArr, generally, of 
ill _ the ^ ayallible eridenee for put phaaeti of 
ci^llzation {in. which DenFKi it utclndei fonoaf 
' hi3toiT' among Ite subdivinona); or, more par' 
ticularfy, of *ucn eridcnce aa ii furaifihed % the 
mateiiil Teroiuoa of buzoan handiwork. In the 
latter ind commoner hcuih, archeeology etanda 
alon^ide formal hiitory, which ia oon^med with 
the interpretation of doonmeiitfl; and It is to he rO' 
gardedeascndilljasthe * puttanae^of t^nology, 
and of the nfetnetlo critlciem oF manafactured 
ohjecte- Archieology, liko paleontology and 
geolo^, which am the anilogtroa 'put teDaea’' 
or ' historical^ aspects of biolo^^ and geography, 
Ua MieQce of obHryatinn. solely, Experimctit is. 
contemplated only in so far dji it may W poasiblt 
to tnt inteirretiLtion fe.o, of the eT^ence for an 
obaoleLe mociu of manipiuition}' by n'oomitituting 
now the pmamad conditions of the ancient procow, 
so la to attain an aoilogtitiA result. 

It is only in its wider algniScatinb that anhR^ 


olc^ comtrs into Mintajct with tho itndy of 
rah^iicin or ethiea Ancient Eccbnolc^y and 
Eknciect iBHthelic, considered apecially, occupy 
thair own domain apart- ^ot tnore are few, if 
any^ mUgiona which hare not prompted the pro¬ 
duction of tnonnnienta, omimenta, oteorils, and 
other ritual acceaaciriea ► or affected the form lud 
de(?otatian of the inatmmenti of dailiy life. And 
as Uloae material expreaakmi of religious ideae, 
once prodneod, are capable of preMrvitiDn indo 
peadentJy of their makers, they may be, md often 
arc^ the Only ev-idence which, has been p resai yetl 
of tbeieli^OQ of an eatinct p»ple, wboae boliafs 
and traditions have perished with it. 

a. Archmological eridenoe may cstabliah the 
DccnrrencB of an act or a COStOU within aariguable 
limita cither of (a| ap^e or of titnb 

{a) To prove tha diatribntiiTU of an oomrience' 
in tpoMt the method of archioology il gOOgnphicaL 
Tha instauDea which have been oheerred are 
tabulated in their gegi.^phk4i ocmteit, and 
in the absence of ei’Wwco to tha oOntrary 
may he preanmed proviaionaJly to Indicate 
a Cnatinnaua diatribnl^un over the intotrening 
areas. Such evidDDcfr to the contniy wonid 
bo anpplied infer ofi™ by diversity of pbyaicai 
qificnmatanoet oktunpting humanity locaJjy from 
the needj or the inducemant, to ict tn the 
manner proanmed; or by evidence of tha pteaenee 
io(^]y of other hmaiini Dbeervjutces Lucanslstent 
with the act or cttalom in qpcation. The quality, 
IB wcU aa the qusDtltv, of evidence Teqaiaite to 
give archecological proof varies ilmoat indTehnitoly. 
But in genmal, quality U incoinparahly more 
oopcat thin qnmtitj, and poritire evidence thin 
negative: a single really wcU-antheDticatod 
dccnmnoa [e.^. of an ubject of human quhu, 
facture or of reoogntEed styb in a given im],. not 
only supplies the oentradictory mstanoe to ill 
nej^tlve gen^nllties, but a pwitive thongh 
indefiuito pnoBumptioD that farihor Lnatsincea 
exist. This oharaclerutiC], archieoiogy ■ha.™ with 
all branehua nf knewledge which us concerned 
with diacontioaonB neries: tha area loltLally open 
to ibapectidn ia at the muns time » arbitrarily 
assigned, lud so ainmli a proportion of the whole, 
that the probable value pi every positive inataace 
il In any case eomawhat greater, and of every 
negative instonte aamnwhat leas, Umn it wpuld 
be in a region of which the larger part has been 
tdr^y explored. This theoretical conindieration 
ia in the main 'Oonhrmed by a Tetrospect of the 
orchiEological work of the last century, Ae Lq 
a veiy amall number of waJ-Eclectod 
dato h^m small areas uolatod from each other, 
end radioiEod by accidoDtal circxinutances, have 
permitted a hypothetical re-conatnintion of thy 
□.□mail of wide rojfioiLft, ^kLcb rabwQtleiit 

^dence, mure copious, oontlnuoua, md (ffigent 
logic^y, haa done little if anything to moSfr* 
oj: even to conDrm. 

Archplogy, being eoocemed with evidence 
which has atreidy been exposed for a while to 
the aocidenU of time, is confronted with iUbooq- 
tinnons evidence in another senw ika Some 
clanei of objocta, no Im ehiF&cteristic and in- 
stmetiva than the neat, ora compofied of materiiU 
which decay readily, and leave Mule or no t™» 
even when depoait^ In cloecd ohambe^ Docuk- 
qiiently, aichieolo^ U ooncemod In moat caeei 
with evidence which hia already undergnue i 
pruceaa of quite orbitntiy selection, and is com¬ 
pelled to qualify iti conclnriona icoonMngly. 
jVnd even whura tbe remains themaelTes ixe 
durable, tho ravages of man or aaimala—tha 
latter often far mare elusive and parplexing than 
the former—have restricted the evidence again, 
objects of Lnlrirndo valae, or dEStostefEd signiM- 
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eanc« (raeh a« the niooomentii of » hjUed ruler 
or an alien creed) dlMppearing moot readilv, and 
caneinx the moet Reriou breaki in the record 

(6) To prove the diatribution of aimilar oc- 
cnrrencee in or the aequence of diaaimilar 

occnrre n ce e , archeology depends, acain, like 
ceology, on the oompariaon of Bunintaneitiea. 
Sequence of manufacture, among a eerica of relics 
of antiquity, may be dHermined either directly 
cm the evifhmce of sequence of deposition (aa in 
a stratified mbbish-beap, where the under layers 
must be older than those which overlie them); 
or indirectly, by oompariaon of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly ^>eaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not histonoal ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases snch a series la capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distinguish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause as to which is the 
initial end of a serie^ recourse must be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification ; but 
an approrimat* proof can frequently be con- 
struetM if it b powbb to correlate a number of 
eoncorrent series. 

rsr cssisrl*.« s fhrso ets, s lsr(« anmbsr ct tosots amj 
Iw tosBd, aseb poststnlns asaaptos at potury, aatal wcr k . 
■toos-wort, and othar aiaimfartaraa, of rsrjriar daiiga. Tbart 
li a probsbuitjr that tha bmba rapraaaat Uiiiali of a oanahlar 
sbla atoabar of winnaaf^i g aparaU om. Iha poUarr, waapoaa. 
aad ae forth, tona Bkorphofarioal aarfaa, udmedaet hat 
appraataalalr aaaoarraet; peaaa D of tha potiary te alwsya 
tooad with pnaara a d or a of tha aiaUI-worlt; phaaa Q slwajs 
wlthphaaaapf orr.aararwlthaoaa. In thaaa droomitBiioaa, 
daar arldaoet aa to tha diracUoa la whfeh may oaa aarfaa ia to 
ha raad Wo l n gf n s ll y la co w o hwi ra for tha ranalndrr, and for 
tha caltura aa a whela; aad mch arldaoot wtaald ba aappUad 
If any ooa klod of ohjaet hagaa to appear aoddotly and 
oopiotialT aa a aaafal Implaonaat at A, for auatplt, aad waa 
raplaead la adjaoaat pbaaaa by ■ibatHotaa of laat approptlato 
lomia or natoHala. or ochtnrlao ctaarly bniUthra. If thaaa 
aftar-typra occor at f, at, aad attar, tha hiatorlcal ordar of tha 
wbola aerlaa ia tnan a to r; if at/ aad batora, tha ordar ia tram 
• tea. 

It b, of course, often the case thnt a purely 
morpbolo^csl series b concurrent at one or more 
points with^ another series which belongs to a 
'hbtorio* civilisation, that b, to one in which 
the reUtive antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an 'absolute* or chronological ^te. 
In these circumstances alone b it possible to deter¬ 
mine the actual rate of technological p ro g res s , 
and thereby of other elements of a civilbation. 

Snch cases of contact between concurrent series 
reprearating the civUizstions of different areas 
or regimes can only sliow valid contemporaneity 
when the proof b bilateraL 


In loesUtT A, lor nssipls, s groop of objrets of div 
sr« fooad togrthrr ss Um rasutt of s dngW act of 
dep o s it io n , Moh as s hartal, or ths toying of s foandsUon- 
sto w s, In such s casa, ohriouaty, sona of tha ohjacts arhich 
cmoposa thrgroap can ha of a tolar date of swnutontora than 
Um data of its dai^Uoa In that groop. On tha othar hand, 
any at tham may nara bras of any innaglnabla aga ahaady, at 
tha nMcncnt at dsp o dtioo. ExtamaJ aridanoa (of coaii^ 
wortananahlp, and tha Uka) akxw oan decfda in aach CMa 
wbcihar tha IndiganoaB oh}t^ mom incliidad ia tha tnd-group 
fairly rapraaaat tha phaaa of cuttora a. U which it Imm bran 
aaoartainad that tha eroap waa drpeaitad in the ptooa whara 
it wsa toaad. 5ow, if Utto find-group at A oonlai^ not only 
tn dig aoo a a ohjacts mmm at relatna date a ia tha asrtoa char- 
actertoUe of this locahty A. bat alao aa object of exotio ortgia 
h, Um ctocoasunoa (oUMrwlaa deoMaotrated) that tha ohjaet 
h is of Um ratoUTa date S ia tha aartaa B doaa not prora that 


Um phaaa m, to which Um gro up as s whols betooA is 
temporary with phaaa g. but only that it to aoi of say totrr 
date; lor tha ohjaet h omy hara been of any aga atraady at 
Um swmant of its depotot at A. If, b owarar, rrm a lutgto 
ohiaet of ortoin m and date a to fOond at B with objacts of 
orbin b and date 0 In tha B w r t aa. than hr tha aama itaatwiiiia 
a to aoi of later date than Um ohjacto Mb with which it has 
boon foond. Aad it so, tha proof to oootptote, that m aad b ara 
ooatemporary: for it wm atraady kwowB that aa ohjaet b 
oould aoi ha of later data than mmm. 

It to BMraly a auUter of socorate otMarrsttoa to determlaa 
wbathar in any givao oaaa U to oartaia that tha axoUo object 
waa raaOy dapowted tomoitaaaeaaty with tha raat of tha Imi- 
groop^i^ aoi latmdad into it at mm toter tima. 

^ The combinAiion of evidence derived from 
dutribmtio^ in space and meifutnees in time gives 
srchmologiosi proof of the trantmution of new 
chATseters from one centre of dvilinttion to 
another. 

Achya^sarhichtMaatrasdysapaaradstphasaylBsarias 
for ragion) A doas aoi appaar to aritaa B ontU phaaa • (which 
DMa ibowii to bo cotttaDpotmfT inth # hi trtu 

A); it to ahaaot, moraorar, from aartaa 0 ontfl ptoMs k. Hara 
Utamathra toternraUtioaa ara odatad. Iha rharactor may 
hara bean totroouosd from A to B, or it may bars artoan 
apooUnsoaafy atoo at B. At O. moraorar. it may hara artoan 
toootaiMoaBlT, or hara bc«s Introdnoad dhacUy frwn A; or 
to additt oo . it may hara bosn totroduead diwKtIy from B and 
only todiracUy from A, and ao forth, tha numbar of altema- 
Uras incraaatog diraeUy with that of tha aartaa or lagloM in 
qnaition. Tha oonefuanra proof of diraci Trarmtodnn w glraw 
OQlT whan, to addition to objaeta of limUmr «yia to tha 
srahatypa at A, but of damoaatrahly local origto. B ytokb aa 
objact arhloh aamonstrahly ortgtnated at A. Such proof to 
fomtohad mom etoarly hr anpeamaditotad aridanoa aappttod 
by Um pbyaloal oompmUton of tha ohjaet; r.o. kaJraa at aa 
nnn^ styto bat mnda at bronaa oocor on aa Wand B which 
ri^oof>t»r and Un hot not Iroa ; Umto to ao adaqoato proof 
that tbaat ara not doa to indigaam Inrantioa. Bot if thara 
com atoo u B a kaifa of tha maoa atyto bot mads of Iron, 
aad traa kahns of axactly this axotio atyto ara also found la 
aa sooaaaOkto Iroo-rtoMliw arm A, tha proUbUity bacomm 
rary itrang that tha kaM found at B to axoiic, aad tha pro- 
totyps of Um bronaa examples, which differ from it only to 
being of todlgaaooa matertaL Tha proof, bowarar, boeomas 
ooaduaiTa only when it to ibowa Umt beoM. or thto particutor 
rartatr of bronaa, waa not to nsa at A. Otherwtoa thara to 
etOl Um poatoMJlty that ths hranae kalras at B may atoo ba 
imports aithar tram A or from soma other region O which 
cuftarally to dependant on A. JouK L. MtRES. 
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iEgean (J. B, STOtronroN Holdork). p. 677. 
American (L. H. Gray), p. 683. 
AssTTO-Babrlonian (T. G. FIxches). p. 680. 
Buddhist —Sec ARCHlTKcn/RR (Chinese), p. 693 
and Temples (Buddhist). 

Celtic (G. Dottik), p. 692. 

Chinese (Cbidta Ito), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. Stououtox HolboR5). p. 696. 
Egyptian (W. M. Funders Pmui), p. fe. 
Etruscan and Early Italian—See Art (Etruscan] 
Greek (J. B. Stoughtox Holborx), p. 726. 
Hindu (VixcEKT A. Smith), p. 740. 

Japanese.—See Architecturr (Shinto). 


t ewish (L Abrahams), p. 743, 

Sithraic (F. CUMOXT), p. 744. 

Mnalim (H. SaladIX), ^ 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. VAX Bebchkm), 
p. 757. 

Persian (A. V. WiLLlAM.<i Jacksox). p. 780. 
Phfsnician (T. G. PIXCHES), p. 764. 

I Renaissance (J. B. Stoughtox Holborx). d. 717. 
Roman (J. B. STOUGHTOX Holborx), p. 76<. 
Shinto (W. G. AstoX), p. 773. 

Slavonic (L. Leoer), p. T78. 

Teutonic.—See Art (Teutonic). 

Tibetan.— See Temples (Tibetan). 


ARCHITECTURE (iEgean).Of the archi¬ 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon the scene we know com¬ 
paratively UtUe. but even that little is great com¬ 
pared with our almost entire ignorance of the 
■abject a generation ago. The account of the great 


discoveries of Schliemann at Tiryns, Myeeme,* and 
Troy, restoring to ns the Homeric world, of whose 

* Th« Mther of Usto srl. sod utt. on Chrtotisa. Grwk. sad 
Rammi Arahlteeton shrxyv um Um Oimfc mUlng of Gimk 
I iwium. but to th« oM» of hunilto r words bs has soomittad to 
I Um sp i lHn g s to swhstw s d opted to ths Eneydopmdis. 
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ARCHITECTUim (jEgsan) 


reiT eiittenee the gmUvt Bcliol&m w«ie BtqjUc^. 

lik« ft fftiry l^ince tliCD ft tong berim 

of e^mvfttioitbf cftmed ti^nt ttiiJi greater cmJ 
grater sdcnlUia predvinn tliruoj['l]<jiat the wliolo 
j'£gean are*, ha* provided fcnr oa & mass of 
mfttenot which it will protebly require the seholur- i 
ihip of mEinj yuTfl to auftlyw oiitL reduce tu 
anything likn dyatematio orders As yet no oon- 
dualonB call be morn than tentative^ 

Tills pre- tlelleiijfr srflliitecture caii Imidly be i 
coneideied tbe pajrent of tlreek ftrchitMtoTe t its 
In^uence wea nn the whole nmoJlcr than ndgiit 
have bwn erpoototi; indeed, the ilifferenflo tetwoen 
them flervos to umphimize the urig^nollty and 
indei>endonce of the Hellonio tliat cftme 

after. It U oonvunient to term ttkia arehitoctore 
and the civilLzatLonj. to which it belonged ♦ ,di!Kftaiii, 
04 it douruhod not only in Greece it«eU but 
throughout nil tlio ftud islands of the 

^'kgoan Sea. But,, at the aoniD time, nltljough 
there is ft certaiii oontinuity uf developmoot wLcli 
mt decid'^ htroftk, mob ae exista between itself nnd 
the orchiteciiare of tha Uollene^ it U nevertheleaa 
marked by ohangca and new departures that 
to impiv indueno^ from without, if not pollticsJ 
and roetoJ uplieavaiH^ Tbew are nt pre»ent C3c, 
ceudingly ooware and open to eontrovcrey, end 
i t Ea diffieuit to do luoio tliBn glance at the ]4mln 
trend of development. 

{1J Daring the n&olithie aga in tha .L-EgeoDn. at wane 
time which may be put approximately 0000 je^ 
before the ChrietLan eroj thoru wm a primitive 
but Ctoaruhing dvilwation, Ltnplying a highly 
dev^oped commercet extending o-i far ns Egj ptr 
with ftomo powers of navi^^n, Tts centre 
apikftrontly wia in Crnta, and U marked by Lba 
exploitation of tha ohaidian in the iaiund of Melos, 
wiiich, soma eonftidemWe time afterword^ de- 
v«]op^ ite own TeaouToes during the flunmhing 
epoch of the town, now known to arolLeologifttiii* 
from the namo of the neigh honring village^ as 
l^ylakcipL In Llib very remote ern the neolithic 
remnina at K.iioaHM Dontftiii obridinu, and Mel da 
ia the only known oource of obsidUn anywhere 
near the EaHtern end of the Meditorrenean. 
Otydiau huodature found in Egypt in remainn to 
which a rough date of the seventh milleoninm may 
Ite aasigued, and obaidiaiL Hakes occur tlrers aomo 
bOO yaftin or SO IfttcT. By the time of the 
feuruifttiua of the fijist at Phylakopi the trade 
woa ve« consldorahle. The arohileotnral achieve' 
ment of this ago mnsC have been of an uxocfidingly 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and d&ul> 
hnta, ajj the nmrked clay ntrata testify wherever 
there have been settlementa. Wooden or lialb 
tiinher houaH) may oOncoivahly Imve ■U'coeeded 
them, but they Lave left iiu temaizix, ami we 
have nothing hnt .ftA iniereucB from a later mode 
of canstmietion to point in tliia diiectlon. 
thing, however, of the working of quarried atonn 
ia Been, at any mta towards the tlwe of the noo- 
lithie period, in the ewt graves found princitMilly 
at .-Ymorgofl and at Feloe in Meltw. It fa there¬ 
fore quite poesiblo that ft few gf the more important 
huildinge may have been of otonej, but ol tlie^ie 
there is practically no evidence. At the very 
clooe of tliO ncoLthin poriod we scum, ui have 
atonc-walled boosee appmjing at Purgua in Pojob 
and also in S.W. Naxoa, and thiiie may rebreaent 
Aft older tradition. It ie fthso coneeivabfe that 
fttm^diied l^eka may occftatcmolly have b«ii uxed, 
which, under certain conditions, oan disap^iear, 
leaving practical ty no trace of their fema. 

(S| A dtilinite style of stone bnilding begins to 
appear about the commeneement of the fourth 
niillennlunt. The settEutnente are marketl by their 
unwftllEd and imforlilied nature:, and, na far aa 
thu slight evidence giMw, ■oeui to have been laid 


out almont Os soatterad grenpa of tmildingii, yet 
in the ninin ptcMning a (.-ert'OLU paraJlaliam of 
pW, ftlLhougL thsy do not seem to he onongiHt 
along deOnite street Unn.. The hnihling U ron^h 
nbble work of conipatativsly imalt bmlb 

with clay and mad, and plftaterod over with the 
B&ine; lime mortar is not yst uaed. So far ihtou 
ore no signs of Any rcHgiomi buildbigs as such, 
and indeed throughoiit tlie whole of the .Egean 
development thErc ^ems (o iiftve been hardly 
azvjLiling of the nature of ndigious Architecture. 
Thia i-i one of the e^fseulial oontraata hetWeoU 
these peoples and the Greeks, whose religi'Dus 
halldEnge wore of ftdeh nuLn'eUous excellence and 
oecnpiM eo promiueat A p>Uoe in their style- The 
nature of the aichitectiLre, however, \a of import¬ 
ance for the purpofteft of this axtlcle, u it U 
nennouy to grasp botli the rcMimhlAQQcs and the 
dUference} between tho Architectural principles of 
the two etylea, in order fully to understand tho 
poeition of Oneek religiotu architecture In tha 
liistory of the art. 

{3) A third Architectural atoge is raached roughly 
about 1».C. 3000, when a doser aystem of town 
hoildlUg, gcuerAlly Atthungk not nGceoaftrily foitt- 
Had, is adoptad. It is marked by an i<labanit0 
system of street planning, with a disGnet preference 
for rectangular ratbet than convergent ftystems. 
There U * v^ comdderable advance in tlie art 
of btii1d.ing, with a regular drainftge system beneath 
the streetd. We fitnl lime beginniuj^ to 1* usnl. 
There oro great wa1|b and fortiKcAtioos, and the 
towns in the generality of coses ore no lunger open. 
The probahlD cauae seeme to have been |iTe«Knxn 
from the north, which rendered these fortincationa 
necesoaiy. They appm^tly first mode their 
appEiarance upon the mainlAnd, and worked Gieir 
way BDuthwArd, the cities of the matiticnie power 
of Crete remaining unwftlled, prohahiy on Account 
of that very sea power. The (fTfiat brick .city of 
Ttoy, the second in the series, already shown Giis 
ty[H3 completely developed, and itc final deal me- 
tiun must Itave been at IsoAt as early on B.C. 

The second city At Phylakopi ia of this typo, and 
it was pTobawy founded somewhere about sue, 
3000, reaching its prime about b.ci. ^SOO. 

Of the i^erol cWrnctcr of building, it mAy bo 
: said that it poBoee from a comparatively rude to 
A highly developed style^ and indeed might be 
divide ml« periods. But the variationi of ty]»e 
ore far greater in their loeal than in their cliruno.- 
logicol vpect, which latter is much mert! vhildo 
in tha paintings and tha minor arts (if pottciy. 
Architecturally, the seeund city of Troy la more 
aldn to the great sixth city tlian either fa to any 
period of KncLMinn arehitectuTe. The arehitecturfl 
lieemji to reach its ranith somewhaL earlier than 
the other art*, nod bemna to show signs of dectul- 
emso while they aie stMl in some wAya odvandttg. 

It may aram struDgc to nim up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, sx though there wura 
: a judglo style tlirpnghout. But in the pre<«iit state 
of Gur knowledge, particularly in the extreme un¬ 
certainty of the ehronolDf^, soma such simpUfira- 
rion is neceSMJy if jengthy controreniial mattet 
ia to be excludedr Very approximatety it may be 
Raid that the architectuiu was at its fmest at a 
time nuLglng round the IT th centoiy B.a But cer¬ 
tain broM genend charftcteriatl'W may In noticed.. 
The materials and constructicin used aeem to have 
difTaied vciy considerably locally, such intract- 
able material as buralt appearinff at Phylakopi, 
aii'di limeatone, gy^waiu, buck, schist, ati^, in atJier 
places; and varying from the roughest blocks, 
hardly shaped at all, to the finest jointed masonry, 
Fnieh os We see at Fhoistoa or in tlie walls of the 
! great meguron at Kjuxiua Even early in the 
poriod there it gDDii sound work with bcoden and 
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•tretchen ruaghly s l ut p ed, M at PhyUJcopL On 
the whole, wunc on the Onck mnlnUnd ia rougher 
»fwi carefolly finished, the ao-enlled c^clopeen 
maaoory at Tiryni and elsewhere bang typicaL 
This would point to the cirilixing inflnenoe proceed¬ 
ing from the sonth northward. Troy seems to be 
somewhat ontside the main atream. Its archi- 
tectore, particolarly its fortifications, is very 
adrancM, although m other particnlari its driliai- 
tion seems to be behind the rest of the jCgean. 

Ihere is a great tendency from the fim to use 
rabble for interior walls and for leas important 
stmctores. Thu is faced with plaster and 
fiecmently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol- 
ntelr delightful example of the 
Phylakopt. Another method is to tmild one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. In 
ontside work some such foundation is almost 



nec e s t iary. In the early second city of Troy, 
built mainly of sun-dried brick, there is a sul>- 
itmctare of stone to protect the brick from the 
wet. Rabble tends to become more oonunon in 
later work, and sometimes later mbble walls are 
foond bnilt npon older stone foondations. The 
system may m the origin of the orthostatai of 
later Greek architecture ( 7 . 0 .). Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone blocks Iwluw the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knussoe, or the revene arrangement, 
with the gj'psum blocks below, on the southern 
terrace (Ba. I). This is quite possibly the origin of 
another Greek feature, the stylobate [see Archi- 
TKOTt'RK (Greek)]. Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courset of short lengths of timber set transrersely 
in plaster across the wall were used at interrau 
in the ashlar, or plastered mbble, as the case 
might be (fig. 2 ). There are grounds for sup¬ 
posing that we have the remains ef such a coarse 
10 the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
of these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the last phase of ^Kgean architeetare, the 


over the doorway of the so-called Treasnry of 
Atreus (see u. 683 and figs. 3 and 171. 

On the wnole it mar bo said tni^ there is a 
distinct architectural decadenoe which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the 14th century 
B.C. But in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry eontinnes to improve until a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very tine beehive tombs 
at Myoemc, which may be not moch earlier than 
13th centuiy. This may be accuonteii for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in devel^ 
ing; and, on the other band, a northern snbjimation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, woula have 
greatly arrested progren there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been inth timber lintela, and in early work 
the scenes are not even gathered over above. 
Stone Untels, however, were some ti m es used. The 
iambs of doors were very oommonly of sto^ and 
m later work certainly an inward UKlination was 
nsoal, which ia very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek aoorwaysj^. 3 baow and fig. 8 . 
Architbcture [Greek]). Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek anmiteotiue, seem to hare been of 


freouent occurreneo. They appear to have had 
tirnoer lintels, jaml^ and sills, and we may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modem window 
in the division into ‘panes* of which we have 
clear ei'idence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 
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tablet, knossos. 




have been oiled cloth or parrhment, and is indi¬ 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the constraction, cspedally in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
stone. The oofamns, and generally tlie bases, were 
circular in form, and it ia noticeable that the col- 
nmns tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 12), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architeetare. 
The taper, however, is genoallj exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remains of actual oohunns 




PORTION or COL¬ 
UMN FROM TOMB 
AT MVKENAl[Bi^ 
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Myceniean. there seems to hare been an inter- %rere found both at Knossos and at Pbaistoa. Stone 
esung survival of this technique executed in stone examples of similar s^pe but of mneh later date 
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OKOT at Elcu-iia anil They were treated 

with dineront kiniij uE Hutioj; 04 onuuiientii, 
HCiiCaetimea ^lettiqol, sometLiiiei diagonal 4), 
tvti d thi* iDoy eveq. bavo 9iigg«tsted the Doric dute. 
The onto wna both iu. atoEie uid En woodr and 
19 po^iblj the prototype of that fcatiore Id Dn-ck 
architecture. It U interesting tq ngticG that W'hcn 
stone coluRiiu weva used they wens almost alwan 
square in section, apectolly la early work, as in tne 
ease of the l!forthErtL Portieo at Khehsos, the oo- 
cal]ed ' pillar nwiiiL!i' at Phylakopl, and at Knoowa 
both in tbq pataco iind in hoiuat outside. Tb^ are 
alv? of reetaognlar abape in Lbe court at Pluuatoe, 
and by the N. entrance at Knossoe, and even in the 
megaron itself, altbnngb there they are recessed, 
Tb& is important in %icw of the dlsc iimi nn 
regarding the origin of the (ircek column [see 
A8cn:rri:cTu&E(Qceek|i]. The intcr-coltunniationa 
rrere wide, and iho architrave apparently wan a 
wooden beam Upon which the upper masonry rested. 

In spite, bawevar, of the use of wood, it does not 
Bcem to ikare been used fur Soors. The door 
joists were of circular logs of wood, and nbo^'e 
these w'aa laid clay, and upon that a line heird 
cement or a pavement. On iJie ground fioor 
cement seotns to have been tbq favourite material 
for exterior work, and ia often laid over paving ; 
but in iuteiiors fine gypaum slain are not uu^ 
common. The eelllngQ, where there was no floor 
a^re, were in all proubility of thick reeds covered 
with pLasber. liuniainH of piaster have been found 


TYPE OF PLASTFT^ TFi^GMEM 
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at Phylakopi, clearly showing the ^pcs of tbo 
njfida embodded in the plaster (Gg. bjU 
Tlio plans are in almrwt all cases ebnmeterized 
hy nnmerqns pilot's, angles, and rctun]!i in tbo 
onter walls, which iniut hav'e given a most 
delightful eflcct of iicht and shade to I ho 
complete elevation, ami wliich are carried out 
with a lofty indinerence; to the extra werk tlmt 
they most have entailed {figs. 6, 3, and 0}. Where 





PART OF PALACE, 
GOULAS (CIA) IN 
LAKE KOPAIS. 


certain marked vuriationa, Both in the north 
and in the south there U a dutinct poralleliam in 
the urrongament, bat the Cretan plan is more 
regnlnr conceived mere deGnitcly as an 

ortistlc whole. The equal balanclni; of the main 
masaea aboat a central court is alMi a sauthem 
feature. In the nortli this la leas ohrioua, and 
the court panakea more of the Uatnre of a fore- 
coart, and is surroutuiied by a eoloauivdeii Ths 
grcftter regulnrity is donbOeso main I j becanae 
in the islands the queaUem of fortiCcahen was of 



PITHOI, 
^ CISTS 
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minor Importance. In the north the bulldinge 
weru liMtles aa wcU 09 mlacce. 

But there la aka a dirTercnce in tlie artMie motif 
that cannot Lbus bu explained. The nortbem ptan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in sl^ptt j the 
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rw-fi. 

fortiheations occor, an arrangememt may also be 
noticed by which the entrance in guarded by a 
eomplicatM and dieiiitouii means of app^imcb, as 
at Syros and Siphnoe, and which attains its fnllosb 
davdopment at TLryiw [fig. ft, Eb This oeema to 
have been due to northern mainland influence, 
and f^radnatly to have optcad southward. The 
baildoigs of greatest importance uieFa the palaces 
of the Mngs, which Btiow in almoBt all casee a 
remarkable complexity of plan i hut there ore 


nus. 

Cre^ type ia long and namw. The differKiM Is 
most noticeable m the smoUcr chatnbers and mana- 
iinei. which are very cbaracteristin features ofBbe 
style f figs. 7. S, and 9), but it holds go^ throughout, 
is true even of the great baHs. Tiiyns and 
Anofiaoa, the finest ^xamplEs and the belt known 
nwy beUkenMtypicalffigs, 8and 5), Theforlreei 
qf ^nlosoTGla Lti Boxiitla, although northern in ito 
™in featu^ is to some extent an excepticti, and 
Bhowa afnniti«fl with the sontbem typo. Prapy ltwt 
are. common tbroughout, hut here a northern type 
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can be distinpiicbed which U almost the exact deal more abont the plana than the elcra- 

ooonterpart of the later Greek example* (6g. 10)i. tions, bat we have a certain amount of valaable 



general, plan, 


nat. 

(Tba *n Um butow rhmmbtri oo Um lafU) 

Bat the most marked diflerence between north and 
south U in the megaron itself. The northern 
meganin is a bruad rectangular chamber with an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the hearth 



m. la 


in the centre. Above the hearth was probably an i 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally ! 
Bupimrt^ upon four columns which In all likelihood 
carried a tori of clerestory admitting light and ; 
allowing the smoke to escane. The typii^ Cretan 
meguon, on the other hand, has no central hearth, ! 
noarihly on account of the wanner climate ; bat it 
has a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the ball, apparently open to the sky for I 
the admission of lighU This ‘ light-well ’ is found i 
alike at Knoasoa, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada. I 
The soathem type also contains columns which | 
presumably snpported the roof; but they are ; 
arranged m lines, as the square arrangement ' 
aroand the hearth U nnnecessary. Moreover, j 
whatever may have been the case in the north, ■ 
there u no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
npon different storeys one above tlie other. 

The northern typ<L although belonging to the 
ruder style, eventually superaedes the other, and 
we find it appearing in the south in the late i 
third city at Fhylakopi (compare the examples in ' 
fig. 111. In this northern type we see a plan closely ' 
resemhiing that of the classical Greek temple; and 
if it U r^ly the origin of the temple form, it may • 
^ considei^ the most important of the iEgean 
influences upon later Hellenm architecture. i 

It is, of couiee, natural that we should know a ! 



' ' ' m 

no IL—UMABs. vaAvs ronmmoti scAUt, soovim 


X. Aso a TTraa. 

evidence about the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each stor^ the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish arcfiitectare. the main 
architectural features were in the interior, but 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
great stairrasea, must have produced a fine effect 
(fig. 12). There is some evidence that columns 
played a part in the external fa^e also. In 



rm It.—assrouATiogi or annnua nner; uau. or 

COtOSSAMB, aSOHOa 


the north, npper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On toe whole, it may be said that the northern 
inflaence is much more marked in the temple 
architecture of Greece titan any iiifinence we can 
trace to the southetn types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another are startling indeed, occnnii^ at 
a date some 18 centuries before Christ, in a 
European civilixation of which we hsd never pre- 
viouaiy heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beautiful systems of the best work of the 
hliddte Ages, and m those of modem times. Street 
drains were generally bailt of stone with large flat 
slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
chaimel sometimes occurs. In small anderground 
drains terra-cotu pipes with a collar were used 
(fig. 13), whereas in the great palace systems the 
niBMi diiuns were well built passages large enoogh 
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to ullaw ot ft. inaEi tDCertnjB Chc?] fpr cltapinj^ 
IfUipos^ SMiuUury coiivQnieiu:«9 w«k sappUj^; 
luiiJ it there wu m>L tliit exteiuiTe aewntmeaKUDn 
that wiun ijemandcMl in the lifliddle AgeSk where in 

iinuij in^j i-jinwi ^^eiy ituoiu hu pwn aepM^t^ 
ejTT&ti^anientdk at lea^t thetre u iio rsMon to 
Bnp|HHa that it vaa Imci tlum lAtisliod the lent 
I'titi&rattonH. or th^D ie canunuiily found on tJie 
Codtinssne to^y. The sdmtj nsmorka apply t* 
Wli-motn^^ whLeh were plaiilifuJj. and often 
elwlwrabtcly treated. SomatinjiUB there wm a 
b-Qnk bath with uteps, sometimes utenly & movv- 
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able bath with a cIianneL nil ronntl the hoor to 
tarty oU any qihuhingi^ 

Such La a very brief dweription^ eddngh t* 
indicate the hifjdity liovelopaij aboracter of the 
style. Whan we tom Co eoneidar reli^ous 
architecture^ it ia obvlona that there woa Tittle 
or ngnen onJ the main importance from that 
point of viow b the Lodaence exerted npon 
EUeceeding styles. Vet thara are Just a lew 
poinpi that Enny be noted. We have In tire 
' ptlior Toems ’ at Knoseos and Phylakopi some^ 
thing of obvioiu reli^Lona signihcaacer It does 
not Aeem to he nnoesaary to siip|H>ae that Che 
pillar woA not purely struelui'nl in its fantrtLon,— 
even a ivvered sigp npon Lhs' top does not preolado 
the possibility of its snpportia^ other bl^Kka. 
Many of the mocks of the palaces in Crete ve 
marked with soered aigtia, which nmy be paralleled 
by the nuiaertids masonV luarka upon our own 
merlijCvol buildings. Bnt them d«Bl< seeDl Lo 
have been a special nacrednoM attaching te the 
pUlnr form, and in the case of a ' pillar reoni' 
in a honae at Knossos, a great number, some 
SOO, of little inverted nupe were diacovenad, 
beneath which were foond the charted remoina of 
small vegetable oRbrings (hg. it). If wd cannot 



m. It 


say that those room-s ore examples of ieli||^otis 
KT^icectoret it con at least he Hud that mmc 
religious signiAcance was attached to tfaejT 
arcliitectiire. 

Wo have ol^ a freiHjo, mentioned above, which 
in the light of ths secniar arohiceidural diwoveries 
of the pzkloceo, admits of interpretation^ und 
saoms to represent a temple or elirinu (fig. Ifl). 
Below we have the pMfit gypniim blocks that we 
liavo oeen in the puace, and above half timber 
work with Its fresqoefl on the plaster. The pillars, 
presutuahly of wood, ore of the nwial invert*d form 
of .dl^’can architecture, and their oflorednew ia 





thoDgtit to lie LndlcatHl by the homed ireJt object 
set before them. An ijtitt:reeting friere, Ecieiub- 
lihg Eh*t. pocpfayry^likiD stunc Tuund at Kudmob 
tag. ish. or the Mbastin' example from TiiynSf 
pccurs bmow the central openings This seems to be 


na U. 

the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric 
order. The triglyphs in thia Instance, jtidging 
by the colour, were apparently txf wood. There la 
olw in^catLon of the blue gum jmsto or enamel 
which occurs at Tirynn—a delightlnl fortn of 
orchitecturul deooTution’—the jrCaret of Homer, so 
long a stambling-hlock to the critlcit. In this 
connexion may uso be notli?ed some little gold 
ornaments found at Myceu®, which are also 
graur^ly suppotjcd to represent a alirine (hg. 16). 
The lower is of ashlar masonry, the 

upper port ia apparently of timber. There are 
three timber - framed doorways through which 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to oay whether 
they are m^nt to be within the hnilding or form 
part of the fapoda In frent^ of them ore the 
same mcred bortiMk The moot IntDicstlng point is 
that the central part is higher thnfi uq sldm^ 
and it certiHuly does suggeat a nave and aisle 
couHtructiou with clerestory lightings On the 
other hontl* it might coually well represent a 
lanEem rising aheve the bearih, which wnnld, of 
couriic, he vudble from a point of view a little 
distance in front of the shrmc, and cunld therefore 
quite legitimately be roproeented pictoriolly in 
the plane elevation. 
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GOU>LEAF OI^NAHENT, 

FT^ESCa 
KtJOSSOa 


Lastly, there rernwn to bo considered lim Lcmt», 
which were qf a Botrod and in ioms instancoi 
definitely religious character. TJie famous shaft 
graves of Mycente—deep ahafta sunk vertlcsllT 
lit the rock—reprcHut for ns a ptn^ of hariiu 
that ™ hardly ha considered aiThitMtnral. (ii 
also with the larnax hnriaU of Crete, where the 
corpne was finst skeletoaired in lha earth and after¬ 
wards deposited in art earthenware sarcophagus 
or loniax and buiiril. But in the chomhered 
tombs and tho still more elaltcmta domed 
atructures vfe have aonicthlng very dlfTcrecLL 
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They are foond widely dUtriboted orer the 
Greek nudnlAnd, where the beet epe cim ena oocnr, 
but l^re been foond et Phnutoe, Pelei kM tro, 
PreisoK, in Crete, and abo in Meloe. 

The chambered form U that of a loaare 
chamber mt in Uie rock, with a gabled root and 
approached by a dromoa, or paaeage. It >oemB 
l^bable that it ia merely a derelonment of the 
ahaft grare, and the dromM ia aimply a meana of 
cloaer and more ready approach to the tomb 
itaelf for the worahioperi of the ahade of the 
deceased. This finallT derelopa into the great 
domed chamber out ot which in some cases the 
tomb itaelf opena, and which can hardly hare aerred 
any other porpoae than one connected writh re- 
li;mn» ceremoniea in relation to the deceased. 
This development ia borne out by the ahaft-con- 
atmetion of the grave at Orcho men oa, in some 
reapecta the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It bs however, not in as perfect a condition as ^e 
so-called Treaanry of Atreoa at Myoemr, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 



rra. 17. 


In both cases a large domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet m tUameter, is cut out in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 



built on the corbelled system (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a sinaller side 
chamber, which in the case of the Orchomenoa 
example was, like the ahaft gravea, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
bottom was first lined with small stone maaonry 
and then covered with marble riaba. This was 
roofed over with mat slabs of green schist 
elaborately decorated with a typical Mycenman 


pattern (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
deeorated m the same way. Above was another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, 
above that again the shaft was filled np with 
dibiit. 

The vanlt part is marked with numerous boles, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the ease with the Myoencan example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accnracy. A greM 
door, narrow'er at the top than at the bottom, ia 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down- 
wards and are adorned with zigzag flntingm. 
Above is an enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved by a g^t tri^gular simoe 
originally filled with a light triangular slab, 
llie aremtrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the short log oonstmetion 
mentioned ^ore, and below this was probably 
a series of lions’ beads. 

Lmasvoss.—H mt* is bo vorii on JtfssB ArcfalMctors as 
aDcb,bat sons o< tbs biosi naelul soaraasot iafanastiaa ars: 
T. /. DiSipfeld, Trqja umd Itim, Atbsna. IMI; C Schoeb- 
bsf^ SeJUiMBSNit's ExeamiioiUf tr. Euftals SsOsfs, Loodos, 
last: Eremma t iom t at Phftakopi ia JfMM. ssw it e rt i d Sy (As 
Brintk S tkta t sf Locidoa, 19M; C Tsooatas and 

J. 1. Msaatt, TAs Mfotnmam 1(07; sas alao TAa 
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J. B. STOUonxo.v Holborn. 

ARCHITECTURE (American).—Both in cha- 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians pr<Mnt the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush tciJtiwpt of the Pai Ut^ 
and the snow ^foos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate atone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
This diversity, however, most not be eonstmed as 
racial in origin, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwelunp of different types; 
nor b the cause any ert^ntiaT intellectnal limita¬ 
tion. The divergency u climatic and economic in 
sonree. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the prairies 
which once abounded in herds of bison, tne arid 
regions of the sonth-west, and the tnmical luxuri¬ 
ance of C^tral America, each produced a dis¬ 
tinct type of architectnro. The awellings of the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification: 
tempormy, portable, and permanent, the first bring 
exemplified by the Pai UteiriiiM/), the second by 
the Dakota /ip$\ and the third hy the stone vucito. 

I. The temporary dwelling b representca in its 
simplest form by the teikinp of Arizona. Thb b 
constructed ly placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or tliree-^iiiarters of a 
eirne. The tops are then brought together'and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure b, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may he a development of the kiti 
of the llopb, which b a rou^ shelter set np in 
the fields to protect those who watch the flocks. 
Thb TOneral type of temporary dwelling b especi¬ 
ally cnaractenstio of the less dewloped tribM of 
the western desert, where the arid soil funibh« 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
(basely aldn to the tcHiup is the Navaho a 

hut built either of branoiet covered with smaller 
houghs or of poles plastered with mod; airi the 
same statement holds true of the !*>*“•* ““ 
haves. Such dwellings are frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they w composed a« 
not portable, and the region affor^ no other jund. 
Rriigion also enters Into the migralioM of these 
tribes, since they do not occupy a dwelling which 
has been entered by death. Hw t<» tMy m 
mentioned the grass booses still built by the 
Wichitas, but formerly cliaracterbtie of the 
(except the Pawnees and Arikaraa, who 
built, instead, the ‘earth lodges' noted below). 
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2, A hEclier grmdg of AmCricim ■zcliibScttirf' ifl 
fannil, qnaer mon f^iFinlrable wlmDiiiiE: 

EL&ncQfl, amop^ the pmiHa tribes^ Here tbc tnJtiup 
jieldK placx to tlie lipi. Tho' typU&l lomt of iMs 
BtxnctPTQ 19 f<iiii].{i (pnon^ the OmEUwt, nJid U coit- 
Btmcted bjf tying twenty or thirty lone poles 
together at the lop^ and Bpieading opt the oottflm 
BO as to form a dnle. This frame i* oorered with 
skin or canroB, ani) an; opopiiuf is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke, let tk_ew_ tribw were 
hy no mnanB restneted to the tipi^ since in iho 
sunmtcr they Bometimes tmilt iodges covered with 
hark or earth, the fofiner anggesting the AJgonqiiin 

and the latter what may be snppoecd to 
h&va been an earlier Htage of pueilo coniitmction. 
At ail events^ both reproeent a tmnsitioo. to the 
permanotit dwelling. ^MiUe the tnJbnp is natur¬ 
ally devoid of any onuuncntatioD^ the tipi oEtcn 
received aoinowhat elaborate ikdornment, this deco 
ration tpeuig fieqaently totecnutici, and eometlmH 
the resait of a visioa or other omeo. Here the 
form of the dwelling is condttioited b^’ the material 
at hand, since trees are tnmporativeEy rare, while 
the hcniB of bn^alo, which fonuorly rang^ the 
plains^ farniahed an abnndance of biudb to form 
the ooveiing of the mlea According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribea formerly da'olt in honsea of 
bark in the preEgnt State of filirmesota, and wore 
first forced by the invaaiona of the whltea to adopt 
a nomadie life, and, in consequence,, porta hie 
bonses. 

3. The thna forms the transition from thu 

temporan' dweUing to the permanent. The latter 
form of Eoubb is eharactervitlo of a settled nqopici, 
and is, therefore, found among the most ni^ily 
civiliEM American IndiBJis. In ibi almplest form 
it may be eKcmplllied by the of Algo'll' 

qnios, which Is oonatractodi of a framework of 
^lea, Bs are the fwi and the ^tikiup, bnt la covered 
with Wk instead of brmih, mnd, or ekinn. Thu 
type ia powihle only in a wooded countiy, whem 
the ahondance of gaino and uthar necessities of life 
tender^ a certain degree of permanence posaifale. 
At the name time, the dwelling is capable of en- 
largBrnent, and tiios secures im mivonce In social 
life. The permanent type of dwdli ng was oommon 
throughont the continent at the timeof itsdlooovary, 
being found not oniy among the Algonquius and 
I^uois, bnt in the A^iBsippl valley, Florida, tlit 
Aod^xWost CooEt, and Arizona, and, in its highest 
form of developincnt, among tha AitsH and Mayas. 
From tbs permanent botuo was evolv^, moreover, 
the permanent village, in conCraaf to the tempor¬ 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Poi Utes and ths Dakotas. These villsgi^ were fre- 
qq^tly defended by polisad'&B, as among the Algou- 
qnmn £^!iiL''Lenapi;, the VDgiuiRns, andtheCadoan 
stocks of the MiBslssippi valley, A icmorkabln 
feature of n^y of these permanent dweillnge was 
their elevation on monndit of oarth, which were 
frequ^tly form^ artificially. The original motive 
was. In the main, sauitaiy, dompneas being thus 
avoid'od. This practice was al so conimuii among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificiBl devadona 
are described as being ' a kind of platform two or 
tiures pikes in height, the summit of which is large 
enaugli to mve room for twelve, fiftceot or twenty 
honsea, to lodge the cacique and hia attendants. 
At the foot of this elevation they mark out a 
aquare place,, according to the siEa of th« village, 
around which the leading men have their houses, 
t . . To ascend the elevation they have a straight 
pasugO'Way from bottom to top, fifteen or twetily 
feet wide. Here stepe are mode by maaniyo beama. 
and otbem are planted firmly In the grouad to 
serve OB wsJigL On all other aides of the platform 
the sides are cot ste^* (quoted from Dardloneo 
by Tbauas, Mound Es^ivnUiono, p. til). The 


hnEiptee natojolly stood at a Btill higher el ovation 
than the bouson of the people. Even dwelling* of 
the pennAneDt type hero described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abarKLoned for any 
reason, ana the ruini of lu^ hoasei no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the socret of 
many of the myeterioua mdonds au common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly ^upposied to be 
the work of a race diObring widf^ly from the 
American Indianj. Excavatiami of these struc- 
tuiea have shown that iheir hnildcrs were simply 
American Indians, dilTariiig in no respect fiOTn 
their congenen elsewbcni! in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds are donbilesB mortuary 
in origin, and thus do not properly come within 
the scope of arehitectuni (ef. yarrow, Iniroduttitm 
to the Siudp Mofiuary Cueiom* atiwn^tke A'orfX 
Attteriean Indiatut, Waabiugton, ISfiO, pp. 17-29). 
Others, inch as Die Serpent .Vltmod of ih'O Ohio 
valley or the pyramid oF Cholnla in Alexiim, were 
■tractnrea designed for purpooM of religion, tljs 
latter, at least, serving as tne base 'of a temple. 
Vet it is not impossible that the religious nionnds 
(tlioiij^h not the mortnary)' are ultlumtely idenLlcol 
in ongin with those designM to support ordinary 
dwellings. The Kodonoiotej^ nr *!ong hetucs,' of 
the AJgonquian and IroqDalan stocks—mere de^ 
velopments ofithe noted a^vt^&nd their 

analogues in the slab homses of the NoTtbrWoKt 
Const Here the abtmdanco of codais, which may 
readily be nplit, rendera it possiUe to eunstnict 
honoea of pii^u iiistead of polei and bark, these 
strnctuTW being more permanent than the eastern 
wigworasL. In the dwoUiugs of this type, more- 
OVVU-, as in the troquols *]ong house,' separate 
rooms were partitioned nlT, tliu* mu-king a diitinet 
Btep forward in civilization. Farther to the norths 
the Alnakan Aleuts constnact tticEr homwa of ribs of 
the w'halo, driftwoed, at.aTie. turf, or any matorio] 
which may be at hand in that bortnn regtoB.. Tbo 
dw'ollmga are not infrcqumitlj built eolirriy of 
turf ent in elabs. 'I'hii moit curions form of 
AmerlcM Indiaii aneliitectmn, in some rracHects, 
IS the Eskimo igloo f properly iglugfat, • liooen^ 
enow'h Tiim Ea made by cntting compact blocks 
of enow, whi'Ch am m laid on a dreufar bou as 
gradually to slant towards the centre, Lhns forming 
the only ease of a true arch innong tha North 
American aborigioBB. .•k honso designed for ocim- 
psnw throughout the winter U some 12 feet in 
height and 15 in diameter. It is heated with 
stone lamps filled with Mai oil, while ad<iitliiiial 
light Ifl admitted bj- a window of ice or the intaM 
j hi* simply of material 

renum it poulble, however, the Innuic constructs 
a Btdl more durable dwelling of whale'ribs, drift- 
wood* aad the like, thns approxtmaUngto the Aleut 
bouse. Zn this name region, moreover, were semi- 
^bterranean dweiliugs, cspecudly among tbe 
Aleuts, [^kimofl, 'OdOBt SoIulianK. and kindred 
J.f “1 ty ^th the subterranean bouses 
or the fifiyaks* Kamtehatkaufl, Koiyaki, Chnk- 
ch^ and VnkaghirB of North Eastern Asia is too 
Btntangand tw cloaa not to ha due to Iwrmwiiig 
on the part of the AmEricui [udian* (JoebeUon 
ra A'F* Congr^ intemaiitmal dit Amrfrifaawte#! 

tfufibeq, 1007, 11 . Among the Fa'wneea, 

as among the Arikoraa* Osa^, Omaha*. ronaZ 
and other tribea, are fouiKr*earth lodge*,' also 
Mmi-flubtorran'eaii and eome what analogona to the 
Navoho kogans: men tlonod above. 

Of Ui«H dwElUiip Hhn neielMii write# u roUmn fUi 

to hflTB BbBMlsiHd Lhe fru# Ihw o| ihcte 
lUmiit perted md, undtr tb# Owchbr tn 
* rMUB mLmah^ b? Haw lownBd ta MbUmct lb# sartli Udre 
ATOWffluj to Uwlr ud. iHt oolir tbe 

iprtr# cxKiDWtmt wjth Iti wawtruettea — Um bBdnr 
dWjia ^ Iwki. like t»Tm mnliis tin Imp. tig* beu 
ckH^ng tlnn, ud pj] obujliic Mw direeUans ^the wb»k— 
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but Uh lUn •xndMd MttberttT. Tim wHWr ctar cult 
ci Um paofiU la raocfulaad to tba atctiHoaoca aUocbad to tba 
tear eaotnl poau. Each Mood tor • atar—tha Moroiof ood 
Eranific •Uns ajnabola of tha oiola and lamali ooaaale toroaa, 
aad tha North and South atoia, tha diractlou of chMB aaa 
tha oboda of parpatoal Ufa. Tba p oata wtra palutad bt tha 
aroiboUo ooloora of thaaa atora—rad, arhlta, black. toOow. 
Uariaf oartaiu oaraoMioiaa eora of ooa of thaaa oolooira araa 
oSarad at tha loot Of tha ooat of that oolooz. lo tha ritoala 
of tba Paimca tha aorth loOfo la outda taolco] of 0100*0 oboda 
oo tba forth; tha Soor la tha plaia, tha woO tha dlatoot boriooo, 
tha doioa tha orchlaf aky. tha oaotrol opooloc tha aanith, 
dwtHtaif-plaea of TUowo, too tarriaibla pammt which gtvao Ufa 
to an rraatad bafa^* 

The room, foand in the pemutnent dwellingB of 
the Iroqaou and on the North-Weat Coaat, reties 
a high atage of derelopment among the * cliff* 
dwellers' and the Faeblo tribes. In the deserts of 
the sooth*western United States the country is arid 
and treeless, although rerdure at once springs up 
if irrigation be successfully practised. C^ons 
and cliffs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these predrices, often modified artificially, are 
utilixeu as dwelUngs, especially since trees m ioj 
eottsiderable sise are extremely rare. A cliff* 
dwelling, moreover, is usually comparatively diffi¬ 
cult of access and easy to aefend. an important 
oonsideratioD when hostile A^hes stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the cliffii 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice 00 the face of the rock carefully walled 
op, both for shelter and for nrotection. An excellent 
example of this kind of uwelling is found in the 
Mesa Verde, where in a lh>]^ crevice in the cliff is 
oonstructed a regular putUo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simnle wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice Is n’^oently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart¬ 
ments, which are of various shapes, avera^ 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usoallv a^roached by steps cut 
in the face of the cliff The floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
damnness by constructing low adob* ridges, across 
which |wles mvered with skins may have bera laid. 
The chief districts of the cliff-dwellers were the 
Nortbeni Rio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mountain region, 
and the valley of the Rio Verde. 

4 . Where cliflh were not available, and. perhaps, 
where a higher g^e of civillxation had 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
oonstructed the so-called putbloa, the most remark¬ 
able type of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existeora number about thirty, and are fou^ 
chiefly in New Mexico and Arixona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. .Many of the puablo* were constructed 
upon nlateaux or mesas—an evident reminiscence of 
the cliff-dwellings—while all are obviously desired 
for defence, especiallv agaiut the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pmtbfo consists of a number of 
square rooms of adoba or stone, which are con¬ 
structed either side by side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being either pyramidal or in a 
series of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
draping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is flat, and has a tra^ocw which forms the only 
entrance, the approach being a temporary ladder 
placed ai^nst the side of the building. As occa¬ 
sion requires, the puabto is enlarged. The roof of 
one tier, which forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, across which poles 
are laid at short intervab and covered with grass 
or twigs, serving to support the visible floor of 
adoba and earth. 

The puabtaa are also important os forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos ruins in 
North-western New Mexico have waUs of sand¬ 
stone slabs; and round stone towers, frequently 
with two or three ooncentrie walls, are not in¬ 
frequent in the South-west. Some of these latter 
structures seem to have been like the modem Mold 
kivaa, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the ptublo. The method of construction of the 
walls of the puabloa varies considerably. In the 
ptublo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mod mixed with straw), while the 
Rio Grande ptubloa are built of adoba bncks. The 
famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arisons, was 
built by the cqjon method, in which adoba mod is 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to dry, 
after which the mould b removed and used for tne 
next portion of the waU. Thu mode of b uilding 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
River valley, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on thecq/on method, were permitted to remain. 
Thb system of construction u termed piai, while a 
third system of plasteMg a single row of srattled 
posts on both sides with adoba mud so as to form 
a thin wall u called Jaeal. In Mexico t^ pueblo 
type of construction seems to have been common at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since diMppeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, their 
modem representatives, as well as the accounts of 
the SpanUn conquerors, show that the habitations 
of the common (^ple differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a larm area in many instances, 
and may sometimes have been communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many bouses 
were built on piles over the water, finding an ana¬ 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
ttdoba dwellings were fluently oonstructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, as already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the Toltec pyramid m the sun at Teotihnacan 
haring measurea 680 ft. at the base Inr 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Axtec, Tolteo, and 
hlaya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian pyramid in its object, since it u desicmed 
simmy and solely as a foundation for a building, 
while the African structure b a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholula b almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base, and reaches an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and ITaloc 
in Mexico itMf bad five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the proceseiona to the 
cnapeb on the summit winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were oonstructed on platforms, so Uiat 
the Maya palaM of Palenqne stands 00 an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 200 in width, and 40 ft. 
in height. 

5 . North and Central American architecture 
reached its xenith mmoog the .Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all thb territory 
are scattered ruins of ancient cities, and many 
more, hidden in the trraical v^etation, doubtless 
still await discovery. The final history of the art 
and architecture ot thb region cannot, therefore, 
be written for many years, for it b by no means 
unlikely that even more extensive ana important 
remains may yet be found than are thus far known. 
Tlie sites hitnerto best described are as follows: 
in Yucatan, Uxmal, Kabah, Zayi, and Laboh in 
what may be termed the central group; Chicben- 
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Itu PJid 'Tal&ocii La tbe euit; Ix>udk], Ti<m], 
>lajnp«Lni Ak^in tha north i l^bpUok: 

in the vonth; in Hondnniei tbere are Tenampna, 
Cnlwnnila, und, abora alt Copan; and in Guate^ 
mala mention ninat be madi' n^ Qoin^ttd, CinacA' 
Mecalto^ PatiDanut, Utatlan^ and Ttkal. Here, 
too, ningt be claaMd tbe tiiitu of Palsn^tiei, in the 
Mexican State of Chiapu, which, are akin to thoae 
of Yqentan, hat with wrateni Honduras thelline of 
Nxhitectai^ Tenuius in Central Ataerica aeema to 
be drawn. 

Of the aitee lieiw noted—the ILtt does not pre¬ 
tend to be eomplete—Iho moat Lmm^ant fur a 
hnowl^}^ of Central AmfiTioan artnitectiire ue 
Palenqoc, Uxmal, and f^lehon-ltUL Ptddi tliene 
three centres a general idea ma^ perlufM be £ained 
of tbe maiaontiiniiaof a Maja dty, lapplententary 
infermation beiti^ ohtainniile from a titnily of 
other liiteft. It beceniee, therefore, adTifiable to 
fpVG A brief samniorr of the prineipal Atmctarea 
Mtill pieaorL'ad at earA of theee three dlias. At 
Falenqne tbe chief Tnina are thow of the i'olaee 
and tho Teniplea of the Three Tahleta, the Crou, 
and tlte Sun. By far the mo»t elaborate of these 
» the first^nuiiH, thongh there Li, of cenm, no 
evidence that it waa a^oally intended to be a 
paUce, Thb atmetaro is erected on a qoad'- 
rangniar pjrMnid some iO ft. high, measuring 
about £60 by 3IQ ft, at the bottom, eriginalty 
faced with stone fperliAM once painted or plasteredl 
and aeoeuded hy broad eentru stalnraya on the 
eaat and north. The palace itself, which nearly 
covoTA the upper rarface of tUa pyramid^ measures 
about ISO by ft. and hu a height of 30 ft. 
In the enter wall were some 40 doorways, ft, 
high and 0 ft, wide, while above them runs a 
cornice pierced with Eunall bedea w'hich may Itave 
held polea for the Hupport of on awning, 'The 
main unilding is founu to consLit of two COrridoTS, 
formed b^ three parallel waUs and covert by one 
roof, which extend entirely round tbn cirtnm- 
ferenco of the platform, and enclose a quadrangnlex 
conrl mcaanring about ICO by 300 ft This Court 
also contaiiLA five or mx buildings, Mine of them 
connected with the main edi^ce, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller onee^ 
{Bancroft, JVjiliw Bsecm, iv. 308). The walla of 
the coiridoiH vary between 2 and 3 A in thicknesn, 
and the coiridorB themselras Irave a width of 0 ft. 
and a height of 30 ft., tlie latter half of which is 
for-med by corbel vaoJliiEg. In the main doorway 
tbrongh the oentrnl well is fonnd a trefoil arch, 
and nichea of nimilur funn oernr frequently on 
either^side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courta is 8 or 10 ft, below that of the cot^oni, 
and Is approach^ by stairwayA. Of the buildings 
which riLvide this court into fonr parts, the most 
rsmarkuhln is a tower of solid masonry about 
£0 ft, high, in its present state, ceHtiug on a baao 
aboat 3v ft. sqnare, and with three atorejs, each 
receding slightly and each having a door izt the 
centre of rach ijde, The pyramid itiself oontains 
'apartments, or galleries, with walLi of stone 
plutered, bat witnont ornament, of the oiuno form 
and construction ns the comdota above, . . . The 
aouthemmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leadlnc oat to the aorfBco t?f the 
pyramid; the other galleries sra dark juid damp. 
, , , These rooms am variously regard^ as sleep- 
ing-raom!’, dnngeon^ or sepnlchres, aocordiog to 
the temperament of the obaorrar' (Bancroft, op. 
cH. p. 3Sbf. 1. The restomtion of the palace^ given, 
for example, by Bancroft |p, 333), well mnstra^ the 
high architectuiuJ aHLitios of the Mayas. Men tlou 
should also be mode, in ihia coimexion, of a bridge 
in the ricriiity of Paicnuue, hniit of hewn atons, 
with a convex ronduit 9 it. wide. The bridge itself 
is £6 ft. long, 43 ft, wide, and 11 ft. high. 


At llxmal the ruins are itill mun: extensive 
than At Polenqae, the prinoipal remains being the 
Cana del Gohemodor, CaM ile Tortogia, Casa de 
PslomiLs, Casa do ^ifunjua, and t'asa cel Adlvina, 
as well as a nnmher of pyramids. The most 
remarkable of these U the Casa lic MouJaa, or 
' Nnaneiy-' 


* This is perhap tbs n»pt poodcrful cCilkw, or eOUfcUon at 
vfltldH, Ul Y«=viaiu If qert lb* UiKSt *p»EMn Of sJKs^asJ 
ucblteebirs sskl sculptun in Arufka Tlw niypsatint SHUDd 
.. . is fa Evnrrm] KO it. pqwv, "kI IV It bufi, iu id0«( 
VMjr D«Ariy Udag the esnliiid poLsia Ttuc ■eutbirti. or Irrmt. 
■lor^ qF tiK Doafid, abodl To ft. whh, risM la Uievs unda, 
Dr iemm, a IS, snd i rn hleh, Dod. SO, It, P 4 d I It. Addf, 
rBp«KTtiyc^, ti«B Ihi bsis. Then srs kw Itbim of s wids 
cDnUvl rturnjr [Biiinf up to tM noood bmv* on ibii ifdr, 
but iMHM of th* vUni noiun la pfs». Dn Uik nunotta frtuxi 
ItMir of tipl^ YDri^iui •djSm baQt nnuhl a courtTaid, 
with unsquu Lotrfvata bstween lAwat at th* camn^a Ttw 
Hotiwn l^iUrar is ITU It. toov. tA ft. wUs, and UIL hJiffb; Ubs 
nenberti bttUihDSH 9M IL ]ai«, B IL. wvlq, uni £i It. hlch; 
thw wtsm, les (L, utd XI ft, high; Ibr wmbhoi, by 
as A, uid ID A bull, no aotUuni boiULtHT ftsau on s 
brmei ol Its own which rUcs slxmt SO A sbovD ihr kml Dt Uh 
I niJn pLallarDi On whkeb. (be otbrES Hum)- Thv HHITI lonaiA 
Iw Lh* four sdlftHS DBsnnc Si by Ui A It ii £| ft. lowu 
tboD. tbs f«|Dd4|i<ui of Uh aLHfm, wmtvcn, ud Mutbun 
Sullding*, ud traces of law Hepsaisj yet be srew mimlaif Ihi 
wbals Inwib of Uw rddew. Its sna u nartd wiLb sUpa» 

-worn by lane ua^ . .. Esob of Uh loiir todldiasi li dlryrd 
lon[[fbitwrwlj!F IdIo two psnUrl lart^aE spuinHSts < , . with 
OoDrwsys opentiHf aa Uh latrrkir ovurL Th» only sartsHor 
dwrwnn an on ui tnat of U» mUMn* bq.lUihc svl on tbs 
ends cl tbs DWliurD; tbor, bowwir, sf ard sohm hsoJ^ to 
Dm enUriaagf of roooH, wbliUi da im lAmminnlral* wiIJiUm 
latcrlarr In om.1r Dns EnvtiuKO de uafe iHO roonv 
miununiHU rrllb each Mber, ud Uwt Is In lb* mdiu of 
Uh suCsm bmlldlRf .wbm ut twa aenuniuitcaUni AHTtuMtlsi 
Lb* LuxesL la Ih* “b'unrrTy," wcb 11 by S3 A. with u 
encc.Tooni st wh oml DMSsiulDf 1 b? t9 ft, . . . ^e rooms 
of the Dua d* iraa>*a fl la Dontibtir, + . , vrv pJwUrtd 
with A tUn ml of hanl wbUr awlsrlsl libs pkAer el 
TboH of Lbs wxnbrm taUdinr avrrwiv f 4 A im. Id A widi. 
sod IT fL hlgli. Thijr all pfoieat Uis majs rEiuial feotoTM of 
aonKrucUna—sasTlJK-UCbfd criJb™ woodra ilalrk, MDfVt 
riatfVi oc hing^ on tbs InaU* of tbs doorwvji, bo^c* in tbs 
■tgiHDa obOIw I«- hunmech'limbrn, sntin slwon <if ur 
opcnlhigi exorrt tbs dmi. .. . th* plmtform on wbkh tlm 
Inildiaiii Hud ienni a nanow pftHBHSijs, OaW fi a* d ft. in 
whiLb, nwfii «ch, bolb an ih* sxtsrier ud dd uh oourL tbs 
eatruor to tbf smiTt is by a gwUimy ... la lbs mm of 
tbe •outhem biilldtiK- I t b ID ft. H la. wide ud Uwui U IL 
hlEti. UiD top belnf loniied 0 ]r tbr qwial trluirubq' urh 
Oppitate till* i;*tew*y ...» itsirwsF « A wUt Imdi ap to 
Uie wppsr Um™ which ttipports lb* noftbrm bidJdinr. On 
euli aide of this ftslrwvj.... on Lb* aUm of tbs tsme*, b 
n ratn ol th* uuJ cofutru^iDn, la which Jx inu)] spsrtbisnti 
msy be truMd. . . , tlw sidis sad rvb of osCh ba^in* sn 
. .. plsjR and oniilistHedi below tbe eemio*, whbli u^di, 
toond tbs wbals ciramfertaoD Jew sIkhts ibe hJoot^vk 
A bort this coralct Ui* wftols surtue^ orer Xl,ll0fi lu ft. 
tbs Boar 1pci^n«a l« oovertd with elegiat ud tUboTvie 
■niJptiued decofeboae. Tht roar iDterin l*c*d«s ftoathu cm 
t^ iMrt Hw proHMuasd by »U bcbridAm the cAi/'td'awm* ot 
sberlKhuJ daoomUrs irt In Amerfa^ belag tDom shut* end 
*^Uc, ud *1 tb* BiDC tJoie Its* aeupflcsled ud stoCwu* 
tb*a uy aUmr frtmti In Yucmian. . . . Tbs northem buuiuu' 
Hudlntf on aterrueSi) (L eiewt tht pbtlorai whkh lopf,^ 
tbs otlwr rtructuKB, end «wssc|Uentlj ewuloaUrr them stL 
i™ Ttrr pi^bly Labeaded by tbe bulMen s* tb* orowHliw 
X wu ciDwdsd 

Mth «i^Ein<Jde*lgDa. .. . ApfwmUy from u pU»r swtl** 
^ to oMala non i m an whtefa to tbsir talent foe 

jMfkJtuf* j .?* !? tvnder tbi* [rtrTl nun strilrini', 

H* boiUrev eitetMifid (be froat will et rejulu lnCtvr»b slms 
M amer 00 * 010 *, faradne Ut tarrrti If ft. hl-h ud ID ft. 


The chief reTuainn at Chichen-Itza ara I he 
NTmiieiy,Akah-Tril>(Mayii, 'Writing m iheDark,' 
from thu hieroglyphic upon Iti wa 1 Ia> originally 
plaiQ uulead of on. a monud, hut 
^Ih the Round xurroundiug it excavitted, the 
(or Pyramid), the Gymnoniuni |il» called 
Tcuiple, and hy the nAtivei the IgleetAl, the 
Chichanc^ob f Hoa».' also called the Pri«n>, 
of piilara from 3 to 6 fL high mailing 
toe Hall of CtiJnmn#'^ (an a TnLniatnre Bcale) nC 
MaIa, and the CaraeoL The laat is the most 
cn^ou# FtTnotnie and ia tmiqne of iln type. It is 
acircmnr, domed huiidiug,, 23 ft, in diameter and 
some ^ ft, hlgh^ with tw'o harrow corridDni anr- 
rouncllng it* appanmitly solid core. It resla on a 
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pynuxuil of two rectAngalAr ternuses, the lower 
160 by 223 ft., and the upper 65 by 80 ft. 

Ae almdy noted, many other ruin* of Central 
America are of deep intereat. Uere mention may 
be made of the Casa de Juaticia at Kabah; the 
Caaa Grande at Zayi with ita three atoreya built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 120 by 265 fL, the second 60 by 220 ft, and 
the third (on the summit of the mound) 18 ^ 
ISO ft; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Nohoaliab; the Castle at Tuloom; and the great 
fort of El Kesguardo at Utatlan. 

It IS thus clear that among the Mayas, an among 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoai^ Floridians, and 
at least some of the ‘ Mound Builders,* the mound 
is almost universally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces ami temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people haring long since disappeared throng 
the dc^ructive climate, enough hsu lurriTed to 
give aome idea of the civilization adopted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mezioa The 
walla of the Maya structures are of oblong dressed 
Stones, oaually laid without mortar, and richly 
carved. The walla were veiy thick, a^ the buila- 
ings were only one storey m heirtt The rooms 
were long mu narrow, since the Alayas possessed 
little skill in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the ‘Governor’s Palace’ are 60 ft. lung 
and only 11 or 13 wide. The roof was frequently 
constructed by a sort of corbel arch, each course 
of masonry being gradually advanced toward the 
other until the opening could be covered with a 
single slab. On tlie roof was a roof comb—one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya aroht- 
teoture. The comb on the ‘Temple of the Cross' 
at Palenqne was a latticed snperstmcture of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8 , the main ouilding being 40 tu high. 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zafio- 
te«. of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
among the Mayas, the rooms were long and narrow, 
one of them bmng 121 ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
arclutecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen¬ 
tially different, the corbel arch teing abandoned in 
favour of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapotco architectore is found in the ‘ Hall of 
Columns,’ a part of the palace of Mitla. This ball 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 15 feet. 
These am the only monolith columns thos far 
^ered in American Indian architecture, although 
bmit up piem are found in ptuUot, and wooden 
frequent in the slab bouses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6 . In South America the types of architecture 
are as as m North ai^ Central America. 

The eviy Brazilian houses, according to Lafitau 
{Mcrurt de* mncagte amiriquaime, ed. Paris, 1727, 
111. 8 ), wem‘faitesenformedeberceau. . . . Elies 
Bont fort looses; cinq ou six cabanes oomposent 
un gros village^ II est vrai que dans cl^ue 
cabane il y a josqu'k soixante et qoatre-vinirt 
Pannes parta^ en difliirenU manages.’ In 
Guiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warr^ beiM 7 or 8 ft. long, and biult on pUes 
6 or 6 ft high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
bark plastered with mud. although thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais. 

Caribs build open nnwalled bouses, whereas in 
the open savannahs the Marusis, Arecunas, and 
''apianas construct dwellings with thick mud 
»^od walls, often 2 ft, in thickness. The 
Ackawai honses, moreover, are generally com- 


mnnal, frequently having eighteen hammocks in 
a structure 20 by 30 ft, while the Arawak dwell¬ 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Guiana bouse is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or benaboo, a rough affair, 
triangular in base and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of thb region (Im Thum, 
Among ike Indian* of Gniana^ London, 1883, pp. 
202-210). The Chirignanos of Bolivia bad quad¬ 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arratif^ in circnlar villages, having an 
oMm apace in the centre. Those of the Goatos 
of the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the rides with leaves (Schmidt, /n- 
dianerdn^^tn m ZenireUbra*Ut*n, Berlin, 1906, pp. 
177 -178), while the Laguas of the Paraguayan 
C*haco oonstmct dwellings of long. low. rough 
bcmths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with gram, although for stormy weather they place 
les in a circle, and then bring them together to 
^ covered with mshes, leaves, and similar material 
(Grubb, Among ike Indian* of th* Paraguayan 
Chaeo, London. 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a franiew(»k of poles 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like¬ 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was frequently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, and 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fu^, on the other hand, 
with its far inferior civilization, wretched huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed with 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi¬ 
tecture to be found on the American continent. 

7 . Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perfumed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were small. There were, however, 
large booses, especially in Cuba, where some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings frequently had covered 
porches, and were divided into a number of 
rooma While it is not impossible that in the 
most arohaio period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands w’ere, 
at least in part, troglodytie, liy the time of the 
first discoveries they were la^fy village-dweliers, 
their groope of houses being palisaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) bouses, called huhio*, caneyu, and 
eraera*, were of two types: circular, with upright 
sides supporting a slojping roof converging at the 
apex and thatched with leaves or stalks of cane, 
the door forming the onlv opening; rect¬ 
angular, eonstmcted of simuar material, but with 
windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of tliese islands; 
but since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and^ such amdogues as may be traced in the modem 
cabins (which resemble tlie eecood rather than the 
first ty]^) ngree in general writh the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, * this rcaemblanee 
b mo of the many which can be advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of 8 oath America 
with those of Porto Rko’ (Fewkes, ’The Abor¬ 
igines of Porto Rico and Nei^bouring Islands,' in 
MS PBEWp, 46). 

8 . Architectore reached its zenith in Sooth 
America among the Chibehas of Colombia and 
the Quichuas of Peru. The ordinary hoases of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were frequently 100 ft. kmg and 2 i> wide; and 
even in Ouzoo the common nouses were of wood 
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ind Btnvr ^cialiom itni- 

tvr«aJj. Vcfliw, leOO, L SUme stmcto^. 

h(MreT€r, 'ft CM unltPott’EL, even in ttio m** ra tua 
tomplea. Thl» is tho ronre rttoMtablfl iince 
Miuiptnve 'WAS IcnOiWn tO the 'wbo 

alai i aciqiuu&tcdi wilL th-^ -OTlunilL, Th* ftMbl' 
tautoie ef tba Fernvioiii forms the South Amencan 
eoanterpart to thnt cf the Aiteca And 
A]thou£ii ita spirit is uotirely diflcirentr The 
vliD bnilElings which have fl-TSTvived »ie mMtly of 
stone, and inAnyof them, uidike thMWof HcJCiMOnd 
Central Ameno, sjo true example* of cythwan 
constrnctioB. A monolithic gBtfivay at TlaJi'ii- 
pi'BAS'iires-13 f't. 3 uit in. len^tH, 7 ft. 2 in-, m 
heiiKht Above the gtotujd. And IS in* ie. thickiie^, 
with A deoir 4 fL ^ in. high end 2 ft- 9 in. 

At this BAtue rite Aie A Imge nnuiber of monoliths 
homidiiig a TOctAn^le 443 ft- Ln length Dj 38Jj m 
width. These plllan very from 14 tL to 24 IL 
in height. ElAborate Bnn-cireles. bounded hy 
monoliths, also occur, aa At SillnstAni; mud tho 
lattorrite And ilA TicinitT AT* aIw of impcrtimeA 
for the cAttfjMTi or hwexAl Eo'sera, These ire pliin 
toweni, usnAlly round, with corbelled cupolAa, and 
ranging from 16 to +0 ft. in height, containing, 
'ftrithin walls of extrema ihickneea, a very emalf 
funenuy chamher further, art. D£AT3 asd 
1)is£>0!;ai; of thb Dead [PeruVuwi]h , „ , 

The chief rites of ancient FaniTum [and Bolmim) 
Tfim&izM PM-luic*tniEC, GrAQ Cliiftitii 

Huaraoehuco, Huanuco Viejo, Vilcai Koim^, 
OuEco, OllantAltanibo, Piaaoc, SillnslMi, Tin- 
huimicD, and the iRtands ol IjiltA TiticacA. At 
PaehAcamac are found tho ruina of the Temple of 
the Sun and the Hoase of the VirginJi' of the Son, 
the former covering an area 600 by 450 ft,, and tha 
latter one of 3S0 by 300 ft. Over the four hdls a^ieh 
form the rite of the ancient dty are scattered the 
remaiDa of other Iatko ■trucluras, inclqdine Mm- 
mimnl dwAliinpi which recall the ;h«W<w o? Aew 
Mexico. But t^hacam^ like Ancon, is more not*- 
worthy for Its necropolii than for ita irchitecLur* j 
nor are tho ooMt sites of Peru, penorally speaking, 
iH important is their contrihntioiiB to i knowtedgo 
of tho ancient ojehiteotura of the country w tee 
more Inland remainH. NcverthelMAj mention 
should bo mode of thn eliborate fortress it Fari' 
munga. Hem a UiD about S23 ft. high, suiroaudGd 
hy an adub* wall, sustains a fortrciA of thiM 
terntcee with i deteched fuftri-baetlon of rimilar 
conntTuciion faring the eat A similir, far 
lUQie BAteusive, wall is found it JHarca Knami- 
chuDO; ftnd the preseaco of inch itructurea in 
Peru is the mere noteworthy when it m rememltorcd 
tlkat in the rtiiTefii>onding culture'-regi'jus of If exi® 
and Central AmericA tee sole cloar exAinpIo is 
fiwtnd in the Maya site of Tuloom. ThU Tsall At 
Marca Huamachuc* ii neiily 10 ft, liigh> and 
it cnclooe-s the atill imposing ruina of two oblcng 
rectingTiJar huildinOT, oTriginaHy of three atoraj's, 
atHTonudiuc can traT oourta. The oxict porpote of 
tease huiMiugs, known locally aa the Chinch and 
the CiKtle, Si uneertein; but cltwe by am tltn 
undouhtu^ Tematn* O'! eitenaive llimii'etablea, On 
1 third hill—the Cerro do la Monji—enxroanried 
by a triple wall, is the QonvimL, an ^pellation 
which may not be witeont rauon. The entire 
group nf Atnnrlnres at Mam Hnamachuoo is 
demoted by the Cerro del Curillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt? ^d tho entire eommunity 
was, (icoordiugly, thni di'videdi, ruim Ing from north 
to south: Cerre Aiuara (residences of the warriorA 
ami citiienfl}, Cerro del CAstillOi Cerro de li Fifda 
rilAma-stahles), Cfirro do la Monja tnuimeiyl, and 
cirro Viejo [purpow unknown). 

Humaeo ^ein, which, according to tho eon- 
mutmioT hiatenan Xeru, Covered an suAa three 
IflAgnee in ciccuinlerencc, stUl ha* i pefi'met.'er of 


neariy a league, even when ihe dwellings of the 
people have dixappcATKl, and only the i-kuaw, 
hathif, lempleo, and Wall surmunding the pmcipal 
baildinge remairu The building material is himl 
grey stone, aud a noteworthy feature is the 
utea ^ae eonaposant de onze mscinB murdcs en 
pierre et auniiont^Ba de parole d un apparril admir- 
ibte, pouTVU de aiches an fond do*i|uellea sont 
fix4a dea hance en piierre* (Wiener^ P(rott it 
B<yiivu^ p. 211). Mention should like wise be made 
of the elahonte system of oonrta and of in avonue 
with four large pylopin gates. ViJeaa Huiman is 
noteworthy teieiiy for a truncated rectenCTlAr 
pyramid in three stecea, amended by a flight irf 
stepe, and iurronnded hy a wall iriLh doors whe^ 
rioping liidcA resembiB ihosA of Huanueo Viejo.. 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of thn Artec 
and Maya pyratnlds. 

At OllantelLtambe, some 12 leagues frmn Cuico, 
are the mmains of vaat palaces,,_with their terraces* 
pylons, sLAiica, aqueduqta, ind eistems, and dritLnct 
traces of tbs aneWteity, as well as of ilia no-ealled 
TrihnnaL and Prisona ; while aboat 2 miles away 
ire enurmeus fortihcatlons. Fisaoc also hu an 
interesting ]^up of rains, compTiiiing a fort, a 
temple of tee sun (inftAuanatena]'* and traces 
of we ancient city. There in* in ihie aeries of 
elaborate fottilications thronghont Peru, a marked 
divergency from the arehitKtural remaiae dse- 
where in Ameriw (unlm an exception ^y bo 
nwide in certain stnicturcsof the * Mound ■buildara^). 
And U Is iriH noteworthy that not only does the 
building foaterial cluinga from orfote te stone is 
one ptweeda from the coast, but thit the con- 
atrnction becomea* pari jMUrM, liioru and morn 
cyriopean. 

Peruvian airhEtecture xnach^ Iti height of 
grandeur in the structuves at Tiibuansoo ud thir 
Elands of Lake Titicaca, At the foroiDT rite am 
the cemMna of the FortreasjTample, PalaDs, Hall 
of Justice, end S^Gtuary. The Temple mewum 
38S by 453 ft-* with a sunken court 2^ by IW ft.; 
while the Hall uf Justice is i cyclopean platform 
131 by ^ ft- with a group of Beats it each end 
and La the CBuLm, thcae greu^Hn being scpanvted by 
monolithic duorwaya CopfWT elimpa were nsed 
to hold the stancs together. i(On the entire site 
cf. StrUhel nnd Uhk, iKc BvijnenttatU eva fui- 
hvanaar, Breslau, L6fi2]. Qn the islindi of Titicaca 
ind Cwti are huiJilings dedicated respectively to 
the sun and the muon. The former ulasdoontaiui 
the Piiace of ths fncas {ulao caLcd the Temple 
of the Snn), the SterebonsB nf the Sun, and the 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Tcmplu, SI by 
44 ft.. Lb in two storeyi^ and originally luui painted 
and stuccoed wiili; while the Bith Is 40 by ICQ ft* 
and 5 ft. in depth. Tlte island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace ot tho Virgins of Lce Sun, 
which, also in tu'o storeys, is 163 by BC IL It cou- 
laios nuineruns apartmOnts, but, rather odrioUBly, 
none of the stTuctnree on the^ two iHlands ui 
oyclopean in type, nor is there any approarii to 
such monuiaents an the monolithic guteways at 
TiahusjuiACF, mentioned above. 

Althougli less ornamentet than the Maya 
Btructiurca, Peruvian architecture is of i higher 
ty% The arch is octaslomiJly found, esp^uilly 
at rachajcamac and ViJeas Huanum, siid windu'^s 
were net unkuuwn In the Interior, though they do 
not seem to have been eoDstructed nn the oonat. 
The most important advance over the architBcturn 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was the 
roof, which obviateii the necessity of the eic»- 
rively narrow room wMeh farms so marked a chai' 
actenstic of the more aorthem atyle. The Hniiler 
structure* asom to have been covered with a hip 
roof, at least Ln some gasa* while in the larger 
bailings it has boen suggested that the intenor 
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wM lined with wooden oolomne sapportin^; n sort 
of renndnh which did not corer the entire floor 
■pace. Although there b, Daturallv, no trace of 
oolamiiA in the present oonditioa of the Pemvian 
nxinit, thb hypoihesb b oonfirmed bj the small 
footpaths whicn border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreorer, would admit the 
neoe^isary light to the dwelling and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman afrium. ^ Rooms were formed in the Peruvian 
bouses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them being trapemids, while 
others were truncated ovals, aitd still others re- 
semUod the reversed spade of the conventional 
pbring card. A noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
arcbitccture was the niche in the wall, usttally 
either a rectangle or a trapexoid, sometimes per¬ 
haps serving for a closet a^ again for ornament. 
Stain of oonsUerable eUboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Artec archi- 
tenure, many ox the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, as in tne palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys wen 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Unamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
stoiw of the latter structure bmng entireljr differ¬ 
ent fitim that of the fint floor, wme buildings, 
notably the fortress of Paramonga, almost suggest 
the pueblo type of North America in their pyra¬ 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. A decided 
aniUoCT of form also exbts between the Aztec 
teoeaUu and the Peruvian huacat, although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to support the 
temples, but as places of interment. FWUy, it 
may bo noted that the Incas—altogether the most 
civilize*! race of South America, and the rivab 
even of the Mayas of Yucatan—were able to con¬ 
struct bridges of stone and elaborate aqueducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cyclopean terraoea. 

LrauTraa—Dsllsabanch, .V«r<A Arnwriens ef r*Merdam 
(Xtw York. UOl): Tbostss, IiUroduetion to 1A« 

Amwieam ArcAwoU^p ^odnasti, UM); Hodge. HtudAoitk 
•/ SmerMBs indimnt (WsshlnKtoa, IW), L «-«, •16-419; 
Bessseor de Boertwoni, MonmmetUi dw JfsstoiM 

(rsrts, IMMS): CharasT, Xnetofa CMm < tk» Htw rsrMfXew 
York, l»7>; BaacroR. .VoMm itsoM the Pueiit Stator, hr. 
(lian Ptaackoo. ISS3): Soator, Perm (to. 1877); Wl^r, PHvu 
•t BUiwU (Paris. 1880): Waits, AmUwopil^ Atr JUttunUkte, 
If (t paita Uipriir Isei-UM) ; T. uTPnMaa, The Gnat 
Awwriimm /YafraaYork, 180^; sod bsuiy b m u os raphs 
Ua Um rrporta of Uto Aaterioaa BM, the Unitod Matoa KsUonal 
MasMOB. Um Plaid OotoirihUn jfiMsiim. Um Ptabedv Masttna. 
sad Um AaMtican Masrum ol Xstorsl uUtorr. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian).—In 
the absence of dear statements as to the history 
of the architoctural forms found in the sacred 
buildings of the Babylooiana and Assyrians, much 
doubt as to their origin naturally exbts. The 
two principal forms are the temple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and the 
Uniple-tower, or eiqqunU, in stages. It b pro¬ 
bable that the former preened the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, the temple in Babylonb has been 
regarded as originating from the tomb—a very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of the gods of the Bahylunians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages who had become deified. So far. however 
no sepulchre which may he called an edifice in the 
true sense of the word has been found, either in 
BaWIonia or Assyria. 

hiost of the temples probably originated from 
beffinnings, as b suggested by a document 
of about »)U0 B.C. in the British Museum. In thb 
Nilr-Ui-ra founds a temple to Nfir-Ui (or Lngala) 
Md Sullat (probably Merodach and hb spouse 
Z4r-panltu"), and dedicates it for the preservation 
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of hb life.* One priest only b named, so the 
buDding was probably a very simple structure— 
an oblong hafi with a rec es s at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensUa 
and robes. In thb case the motive for the foun¬ 
dation seems to have been to provider temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
inm-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improbaUe that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.t 

One of the most interesting temple-plans b that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavatea at Bal^lon 
hy the Deutsche Orient-Geselbchafi (Delitzsch, 
/at Land* dta tindigm Paradieu*, p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern aide of the Utar-«te, and. 
aa b nsoid in the sacred buildingB of Babylooia 
and Assyria, has its oomera towards the cardinal 
points. It b of sun-dried brick, and its remains 
hare even now tracea of white decoration. The 
entrance on the N.W. led into a large vestibule 
communicating with a room on the left, and 
giving aooeaa to a court-yard with six other door¬ 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these bad smaller rooms, pro¬ 
bably the aanctoaries where were kept the statues 
or the shrinM of the deities worshipped there (for 
the temple £-mah probably resemhiod others in 
Babylonia in assoebting certain oompanions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard hr a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to toe court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its tom, Kd to the 
inner ball—the holy plai^ There seems to have 
lieen no rule for the positimi of the small rooms 
which probably cootained the statues or shrines, 
some 01 them being at the S. W. end (when the halb 
to which they were appended ran N.E. and 
and at the N.E. end (when the room ran N.W. to 
S.E.). The court-yard was not in the centre of 
the building, but set more towards tbe S.W. ride, 
so that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
the ' holy place * are two narrow rooms only. 

To ril appearance the temples of ^l^Ionb and 
Assyria w'ere built upon tbe same genera] pbn. 
From the outside the visitor gained access to a 
vestibnle, which, in its turn, admitted him to tbe 
court-yaid, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halla and 
chambers. 

More ornate, to all appearance, than the temple 
of Nin-ma^ at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Khorsabad. Thb edifice by in the 
' temple-court' of tbe palace, on the 8 .^ ride 
of wnich a’ere the ' piteaU’ rooms,* the temple 
itself being on the S. W. ride of the court, facing 
the sbte-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
acoeas to a platform of ci^e brick (faced by a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a cornice of 
grey limestone). Two chambers were traced, 
floored with a mixture of atone and chalk. Tbe 
fragments of black basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that the omamcobtion was the same as 
that in tbe palace, but the subjects were religious, t 

A better example, however, b the AMyrbn 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard b the mound 
of Nimrfid (CaUh). Thb by at the S.E. angle 
of the great temj^e-towar, out was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also we have an enter 
court, an entrance leadbg into a vestibule, a ride- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 

■ JMAS, Jaa. UW. p. lOSS. 

I A Unpla «l tlMae amlaM dhawM i on a laa/ hara baao 
duap^ an ealargaaMOt ot Um popolar booaabold auirttiary. 

SRavtliMoa'a MotiwrtAitM, ^ L pp. S69-S71. 
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mtxm fit the cniL It differB froitt the 
tenipld of Nip-mall, howevetj Ip having nc intfijwr 
e&urbyiirfL It* importmoe fur A^ayrUn arth on 
the other himd, waa considwable, many dab* of 
a mlij^loiu namro haring l»en fumul j and its 
pavemcnt-slfttw gira the hi-'rtoty of the reign of 
A.^ 9 tLr.na«ir-ApU (iLt it* builder, Ita 

Duun cfitranec wa* adoiTLed ■with man- 

bended Uotib, and the entrance leading inte tbe 
nde-room hid rellefa shelving the deity espeiling 
on evil sniiit) represented aaa wingnl dragon, from 
the plfiroo.* At il» aide of this dncinvay vas the 
arch-headed monolith with the rajiresentation of 
the king (Aeinr-nifir-tpli) in hi* divine cliaxaiter, 
with PH ftltw befprt! it, imping tbit aaenh^ 
erf seme kind were tniae to binnt The Hmaller 
temple apparently bad no vestibnlev end _ 
%’iBitot entered at omM into the holy places which 
had a nc &9 for the itatne at shnne at the left- 
hand end. Chambers snpplying the place of tho 
TCfitlbuJe wano tjonstmctw at each end. Alt^ 
for lihatiooa TTcrs placed in angles mads to reeeive 
th(!iu on each side of the mam entrance. These 
ohiDCts were hollow, and were decorated with 
gradines^ mmilav to thwe of the walli already 
deBoribed, ^ % ■, - 

On one of the BCulptnreB found at KborBabad is 
a small hnilding which has been regarded as a 
fiahiag^paviliaa,; bcmnMi: built on rhe banks of 
a utiream, and also, hj «me, as a ranall temple. 
It is one storey higb only, and U built, aa usual, 
upon a platform. The roof isi_ supipoftod by two 
coinmna resemhliiig the Uorio of this Greek*. 
Ahovo the orfnnma the entahbktuxe hroadena nut 
into a deep cotnloo, which la sumioiinted by 
gradine* like those above the waUs of the temples 
and temple-towers, but rathur smiUer. No door¬ 
way id shown, oo that the hnilding looks like a 
mure Bbolter from tho min.l That it La really a 
temple U also implied by the sunilar eLructuro 
(KmlptoFed on a slab from the palace ol Aiaur- 
boni-kpli in the liritish Mnseum. It ohowa a 
tom pic on rising gnumd bc-dde a terrace on arches 
{poenhly the 'hangup gardenH^ of Bahyloii).|| It 
is flanked by thielash ootnmns, and hsa two 
slender ones In the centre, bnst no entrance is 
shown. The entablature above the columns has 
grimes, but its comice ii provided with a more 
ctabomtO moulding. On the left is ou onthmlding 
Burmounted by a shillow mouldinc and giadmes, 
but otherwise, to aJl appearance, plain. The arch- 
headed stele in front was evidently deUuched from 
it. It hOH the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual CQiiTiciitioiiLaJ attitude, and on altar like 
those foond by layard at the stnoUer temple, 
at Nimrhd, already dcBcribed. 

Though there may be denbt os to the origin of 
the Balwloaian tcmpl^-^whecher It wu a develop- 
ment of the tomb or of the simple boasehold 
sbriue—the tosLlmony in favour of the temple- 
towers of Babylonia niug lotubs is exoeedingly 
strong, and Is rebdured stdl more so hy the oruJegy 
of the pjTomidB of £gyptj which they resemhl^ 
in tbeir gcnctal ap|>s&rajios. Gtesie^ si^ (Dio- 
darns, U. viL 1) that the sepulohrol mound 

boilt hy Bemiramie at Nineveh on the TlgriE 
woi erected over the body of her husWnd Ninus i 
and Ovid fdfe^am. rr. SS) speaka of the ■ tomb of 

■ NimrOd nallei7, Bdlifb HoKeitii; laysrd'i JfijauHwsu ^ 
avvkjl, piste a 

t AiMYifan TimkVI, W., BriUah srnWimi; Lsyuil'a .VfMwJt 
end BiArloiL plsui, j&L 

t BuUo, ir<nu)*vaU iti A'Lnttw, plst* 114 ; CsvUjisdd, 
JlmpreAlf*, rdt L p. 3Er. .1 

( Ad Sttar upu 4 hill te ttw llftat ettai* bnBilliw ICRHia 
ihu it UlSV lutB twen nlsreJij for W03nl)i«r the BmOM bat» 
icarle OD um 'Ugb pliic*' outslite. Stmllu nctimli «■ buU 
Bn- itfOi li^Auid id SRUtsCOUV (W* jk- 79$}. 

I Ainriu SskioD, Ifritlili MuHim, 1 ^wUdui, 

vdt t ^ n& 


Ninus,' under irhoea shadow tlio tragedy of This he 
and Pyromua took places On tlie uihcr huui, 
this tom1>theoiT of Lhe origin of the Baby Ionian 
temble-toweia ib quiUi unsupportod hy the oldirr 
writingafGn 11*^; BenjasiL*i, up. EumI^ CfcnMiicoa, 
IS, .Emuyef. i3£-: doe. Aaf. I. iv. ; Sj-n- 

cellus, 44}, which state that the tawnr mt 

Balwlpn woa for the pnrpoae uf reaching b«vem 
As far as the Bahylomou reeordjs are known, this 
statement is likewise unoonfirmed. though the lue 
of the Bah. term (riwumfu), applied, to them to 
indicato the 'jieak' or the mguntam on which the 
Bahylonian Noah o&ciihced on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea ttiat thess 
erectiaiis were for the purpooe of gfjttlng neorur to 
the deity when sacrihoing, and likewise, prohably, 
when oifeting praycm. It has also been 
that the aiigmiiJ iahaUtonta of the plain of liMi inor, 
liAving coiue from a monatainons country, desired 
to the monotoDy of their new uoine> osd 

tberefoTO built these mountaiu-like structureit, 
which th(^ tamed to pious uses. 

Apart from the deacriptionsjriven hy exploTt!ni, 
perhaps tbo best, account of a Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotiu when 'clescxihiiig the 
temple of Bolus at Babylon (t. ISl-l&S-Jf — the 
buildiiig called Nehuehodrenar ' tbe Tower of 
Babylon.' Herodotus describes it os a luosoiva 
tower £00 yards square at the hose, witliin on 
enclosure 4U0 yards each way, and ptUTidE*d with 
pitcs of hrunic. The stagon, or ^towero,' *S 
Herodotus oalla Lhem, amounted to oight in 
numlw, and. like the temple-tower found by the 
Frsrich eiplomna at Khonabad, were provided 
willk on iiudined pathway on all four lidei uf each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle uf tho aocent [apporeGtly the fourGi stag»| 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upum On 
the topincHit stage was a large celt, wUh a couch 
and a golden ^hlE!^ but no image, as tliu 
. bmiself was uid to descend thither when ho 
vbdted the wotnim ehcrsgn by him to ikoos the 
night thare. TJie imago of the god was in a cell 
hdow, vfith a table, probably otterings, and on 
olLar outside. Image, table, oblI altar aite all wi 
to havu been of gold, and the laat-named wsa far 
sneklings only. An altar for full-grown animoli, 
uni One for f rankmcense on the occasion of t he god's 
fesiivol, were also there. See Altah (Setm). p.3iS3L 

A detailed deseription of this famous tinnple is 
much needed, that given bj NolmchAdrezzar ruling 
altogether iuoderiuate. l^c lato G. Smith was 
once Fortunate enoi^h to have in hii liands a 
Babylonian tablet In which the buildmg was 
described, and this is probohly tlie most trust* 
Worthy aoooimL of It In eiLitence.'' Adopting his 
estimate of the rnutric ^stem used, tho 'grand 
court'' of tho temple meaAiued llsd ft. by BOO ft., 
and the nest, ’the oonrt of Istor and ^a^ga,' 
ft. by 49i0 ft., with oix gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next divuion Is described as a space or 
pfatFotm, apparently walled, called, in Soraero- 
Akkodion, ki^aita or car, and in Semitic Babylon* 
lou or ^'rdtu—words apporoittly iiteaning 

on eueJoeed and levelled space. It was described 
a* sj^uaro, 2 i-u each way (this is pouibly the 
portion dosccril^ by Horodotua is Hho temple' 
or lacrsd precinct, which measured S stfidii-^ 
pi3 ft. G im — each way, and was fnruLihcd with 
hronza gates). In accordiince with the usual Baby* 
Ionian custom, tbs onglei Indicated the canLmal 
points, and co^ ride bad an entrance. Inrido tbe 
cxielosnre, at tbe time the tablet was writton, stood 
some kind of erecticn 200 ft. winoie, connect^ 
with the a^fyumf, or toweV;, and having round ite 

tiT ^ Ffltr IS; iBTfl; nvMt«l kr Plot. Sure* In 

Uii;iUtnLitfaRf, lS$7,|i^43TfL 
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baw the ehApels or temple* of the Turioae gode, on 
all four aides, and faring the cardinal points. 

On the E. idde wae a baikling 70 or 80 enhita 
tong and 40 broad, containing sixteen ihrinea, the 
rUef ones being dedicated to Nebo and Ta/^met, 
hia conaort. On the N. were temples to £a or Aa 
and Nnsko, anti on the 8 . a single temjde dedicated 
to Ann and BeL 

It was on the W. ride, bowerer, that the 

K rinci^ buildings were to be found—a * double 
oa« or temple sdtb a eonrt between two wings 
of diflering dimczirions. The building at the bat^ 
sas ISS cnbita by 80. Mr. Smith was nnablo to 
make ont with certainty Um diqiorition of all t^ 
erections, bnt in the W. chamben stood tte conch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotns, bes^es other fnmitnre of great mine. 

The main building was the or temple^ 

toww, square, and with its com ers towaHs the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also tho 
largest, being 800 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usum recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architocture. The second stage 
was 360 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
was applied to it, which G. Smith snggested 
might mean that it had sloping rides; proWbly 
they were hollowed ont. This change in form 
would brwk the monotony of the stmctnre. 

The third stage commenced a regnlar series all 
equal in height, namely, 1 yar or W ft., but de- 
ersaring in sixe. The third was 800 ft. square, the 
f^rth 170 ft., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimenrions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
serenth, which was the upper temple or sanctuary 
of the god Bcl-Mermlaeh. Its dimensions G. Smitn 
makes to be 80 ft. long. 70 ft. broad, and 60 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower b^g 300 ft., 
•XA^riy eqnal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising of the base above the level of tho ground 
would naturally make tho height above the plain 
greater than this. 

eUabach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith ; he makes the 
base to have been about 100 metres, or 828 ft.* 

Tlie differing heights of the stsges of the great 
‘Tower of Babylon* are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sarfon of Assyria’s well •proportioned 
stmctnre at Kborsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform; 
and those who viritod it gained the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage leaid- 
tog to tho topmost p^ion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
^wstorations Perrot and Ohipiext do not place any 
rhamben in tho stmcture, it is not improbable 
that sneh exutod, if not at some intermediate 
iwwit, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are tho ex- 
cavat^s made by Layanl to the mins of the 
tem^tower at Nimrhd (Calah). Wishing to find 
wi authority there might be for rappoeinir 
that Cteetan and Orid were right in indicating that 
these tower* were of the nature of tombs, be cut 
throngh the masonry in certain places, and was at 
finding a vault on the idatform. 
tovel IW ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no doubt that this discovery justified 
him^ to regarding these templo-towem as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
of Sardanapalns whkh, according to the 
Greek geomphem, stood at the entrance of the city 
of Nineveh,* most be left doubtful, notwithstand¬ 
ing that Calah (Nimrfid) may have been r^arded 

• StadOiU SOS Bmbphm (I 90 *X p. XSL Sw ^ of Uik 
Is tb* rscUnrnUr dtpcsMloo now o*0«d S*k*m. 
wbtrhberUwdhQmrioruiutsd. — 

I UiM, f Afi (itnu PA»tirimiU, * OisMfs.* pp. IOt-SC6. 


as part of Nineveh, at least to later timea. 
Layord’a statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by people who most have 
known exactly whore to make the opening, is 
also to favour of hia supposition : they iisH sppsr- 
ently entered for the mirpose of rifling the tomb. 
The vsolted gallery tonnd by Layara runs cast 
and west. Details conoeming the upper part of the 
monument are nnfortnnateTy wanting. Layaid 
rwarded it as having been a tower to five stages, 
wnicb is probable enough, bnt the dimenrions of 
all bnt the lowest are unknown. Thb last was 
built massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exa^y 30 ft. nigh, and finished at the top with 
a line of cradines. The stones were carefully 
fittod together, without any mortar, ihongb mod 
t^y have been nsed instep as st the {iresent 
far as presen'ed, the upper part is of 

As has been pmnted ont by Canon Kawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
inrignifioant in oomparison with the dwelling* of 
^cir kings, thus spparenUy not imitating the 
^typtians. As the Mbylomans and Assyrians, 
8<Miutic fuuiou, were oxcMdinj^ly 
religions, this shorteomtog was probably doe to 
some extent to cli m ati c conditions and tho want of 
suitable building-stone; perhaps, too, more of the 
templ^reveones may have been appropriated by 
tho priests. The want of stone was more enieci' 
rilT felt to Babylonia; the Assyrians made nse of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The poosemon of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples with many fine bas-rritofs. 

As an aocMMMjy of a temple, and therefure belong¬ 
ing to religions architocture, may Ito mentioned 
the Utv-gate at Babylon. This is ritnated near 
the rains of the temple E-mah, and consitts of 
mawave walls—the rides of the gate—decorated 
with bulla and the fabulous creatures called fir- 
JuJW—strange and imposrible serpent-dragons. 
Those alternate vertically from top to bottom, and 
are exceedingly wcU preserved. Ae beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even W the artixana of the 
Persian period. Prom the liftar-gate a ‘ festivni. 
street’ led northward to ‘the (dace of Fate.’t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
Thb b an excellently-paved canseway, ap{»arently 
decorated with tiles tmiUttog valnable stones. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abn-habbah (Sinpar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Biblical 
Sepharvann), bitumen seems to iiave been used for 
the Mvement; and beneath this. In a corner of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated *snn-god stone *t (see 
Atn [As^r.-Bab.p. Receptacles tor sacred objects 
were probsUy made to all temples in Babylonia. 
It Reems likdy that there were but few erections 
of the kind which bad not closed recesses, st 
earii rarner, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-bnilding, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Natnrally there are a number of religions 
erections whose real use b at present dilficnlt to 
dbraver or to prove. At Itooylon, on the site 
whkh the German explorer* r^ard as being that 
* Lajrsrf * Nimemk mmd BaMem, plsa t, and w US ff. Tlw 
Mcnm * w*fs brrsUsd wttii * ■wnttnf bcval, *m la Um bo* of 
the waU wart tl(tit rnorawt or talae wtsdow*, four os tsch lU* 
of a w{tart pcolrctiiix block bttwMs sradiocs * (Lajwrd, p. USX 
Tb* aortbem adt hwd a t taiiclicB tor hollow prolwtiar la lat 
etatrt. fl a nbtd b^ Uirv* pllsrfiri oa tb* K. aiid ihra os Uw W. 
Tlw wattan aids bad so projedlaa, bat tbt pOsatsca wci* 
•men ia maabtr. Itw latrm and aouUwta adat wtrt par- 
facthr plala. 

f Tba inatv walla at thia bo tl d te c, Xtboebadmaar itata^ 
bad bacB overlaid witb aOver; but Uua ha took away, anbriito^ 
lax mo* gold. 

I 8m IL Itaaaaos't' Baesat Diacovetia* at Anclaat Babrloaka 
Cftiaa* ia TSBA. voL vtlL pp. 17S-17X 
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of * the place of Fate,* icveral chamben were fo^<l. 
which may have formed part of that edifice. 

Menu to p«nt to the probability that the oracl« 
of the Babylonians and Aseyrians were declared m 
special buildings, though soch tilings may, from 
tune to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
soch as are described above. At present we know 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied ^eu- 
dMslAntioiui of oTcntB, so tluit tho o»turo of the 
building they needed receives no illnstration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

At Lagai were discover^ a number of cells 
whoM uses seemed to be religious, though in 
way was not clear. Some of them contai n e d a 
bronze figure of a kneeling bull upon a shank 
or tang, others had a figure of what has b**n 
u * tho Rod with tho firostick. They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat* 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildinp 
in which they were found. and there tanks 

and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
with libation-ceremonies. Two tombs were di^ 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of 
ware* &nd tmos with abort huidleA. Notwith- 
standing the early objects found in the tombs, it 
b regarded ss certain that they are of late date. 

in the inscriptions referring to offerings, at least 
one reference to a Wf-i/i or oetKeJ, 'houMof god, 
is found,* but in what theee differed from other 
religious buildings is unknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some special 
deity, notwiUutandmg that several deituu may 
have been worshipped within them. These bethtls, 
however, had no special designation: any deity, 
it may be supposed, could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying hU attribu^. any wm- 
shipper could enter, and perform his religious duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of divinity, 
or of the presence of the divinity, without any waHs 
to shield It from the gaze of the careless pasMr-l^, 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have 
wntained ehamben where the animals were killed 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or 
other parts. 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr¬ 
ians vary in size from 11^ in. square and Si in. 
thick to 13 in. square by 3 in. thick and 10 in. souare 
by 7 in. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt brick 
used in alternate layers each several feet^ In 
thickness, tet more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the baked 
brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which are found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exempUfi^ by the rains of the 
temple-tower at Warka(Erech), dedicated to Utar, 
which is now called BotrarioA, * reed-mats.' The 
of the structure is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part battreased with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long Is remarkable, 
but they most always have been nnsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of Istar at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Borsippa (the 
traditional Tower of Babel), where there are 
masses of brickwork of extraordinary hardnne. 
This ruin still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in Assyria, the building-materials mentioned in 
the inscriptions are ceoar, terebinth (?), oak (?), 
palm-wooa, cypress, pistachio-wood, etc, Nebu- 


speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 

which were used for the roofing of the tcmplM of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were overlaid with shin¬ 
ing gold. Besides this, silver, bronze, copper, rare 
stonea, and ivory were used for their adornmept. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the build¬ 
ing-stone used by the Aasyrians, lutamen being 
generally need for mortar, as stated in Gn 11*. ^ 
Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptions 
give but liiUe information. The principal archi¬ 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walla were the gradines already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, which were also a 
speciality of Assyro-bbylonlan architecture, are 
anapplTcation of the grad'me pattern to form 
receesea in the Mck or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well oarried out, had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby¬ 
lonia were decorated with reliefs of enamelled 
brick; and though this cannot be proved for the 
temples, it Is extremely probable that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabalous or mytho¬ 
logical beings (see Abt [Assyr.-Bab.]). In these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natn^ 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters on a bine ground, the whole showbg 
oonsidmble knowledge and skill. 

The Babylonians seem often to have employwi, 
however, the same method of decoration as the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of wUch have 
been found. In tne case of the temple E-mah at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preaervoif, is 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical flower-forms of the painted tijes and 
other decorations of the temple called Kidimtiri 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, which were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
vrith a knob pierced with a hole, probably for the 
puipose of hjanging a lamp, though no remains 
of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
Assyrian ornamentation consbts of roaettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border support^ by 
a kind of arcade-ornament—perbsM the original 
saggestion for the trne arcades of architecture. 
The colours in Assyrian distemper-ornamentation 
were exceedingly bnght.* 

The princinai port^ of the temples of Assyria 
were guanlea by colossal bulLi and lions, with the 
osoal sacred figures, which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at Nimrfid, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. The baa-relicfs always represent 
religious subjects. The exterior walls of this 
building seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bridia, some of which were found. ^Vhether the 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
eoloMsl winged bulls or not is doubtful, but thu 
seems probable, at least in some cases, as they are 
to all appearance referred to by Aii^-banl-tpli, 
king of Assyria, in his account of the deatnir- 
tion wrought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
Babylon on the occasion of his final ci^uest of 
the city (see AMor-banl-ipli’s great cylinder, ool. 
Iv. line 70). T. O. PutCHES. 

ARCHITECTURE (CelUc).t— We have no 
definite information about the religions architec¬ 
ture of the Gauls. In the case of the Celts, ancient 
writers never describe places devoted to worship 
by the word or odes ; they make nse of vaguer 
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terms, eucli u tocui co»*ccrtit\u {Cwuri 
Gati, vL 13w 17), itpiw (Diod. t. 27. 4r iv. 

4. a ; Flut> i2 &; Dio Crm. IxiL 7 : cF. xxr^ 

90]* tiinplum (Livy, uiii^ 24. 11 ; Cicmr, M},. 

rifuifot (StralKii xiL Q. ; Diod. V. 27.. 4), &lld tntxii 
(Strnbov iv* J, J3)* 

The fifljireti places of the Hjiciejit Celts, tiLcr&Tdiiie, 
resembled neither the jumetnary of the Cixetek 
terjiplea nor the gremt bfaUdingB which constituted 
the tomple-j of tno Romnna. There U no doubt; 
that thev wen enelo«iiire« freqaentl;^ dtnnted in 
the woods. Luenn (ilL 399—123} describe & sacred 
wood ne&r MajutiUes where Hciilicee were oflered 
to the godi with borfasrio eeremoniu* iL&d wliene 
there were allnTH on which cruel titm were wr- 
fomod 7 (kli the tteea in the wood were ponded 
with huinim blood; the miRerahle effigiw of the 
gods wen devoid of art—ohspelnss junMet of txw- 
trunk. FounponJuji Mels {iii. 2, IT) remnrkj tTtst 
the Urge wvored w'oodi of Gaul lent a pTeselnt; 
appearance to the country. Cienr mentioDS the 
sacred place in the temtorp of the Cainntcs where 
7 ’eai hp t«u' the Druids aascinbled to admizuster 
jnstioe (de BcU. GoJL vL 13), and etatoi that in the 
aacred places of manp races were to be seen piecftt 
of spoil ULken Iroin enemies, and that a Gaul vrotdd 
never dara to keep a part of the booty in hia house, 
or cany olF anyLhmp from thcH stone (vL i,7>. 
The Ar^'erai iiad bung up in front of a tftmptefwpk 
the little aword t^t Cssar hod left with uem 
during a batGe. Flutarch t f7(KMr, iMJi, who nporta 
this r^t, hmiub to faavo bean iuducuead hy the 
Greek and Koman dutouSp and we cannot conclude 
from thia statement that a buUdiug was referred to. 
At 'rottiouHC the uotod places included Jakes, where 
great tnuuDrea were eventually accumulate under 
the water {StrabOp ir. 1. 13 j JusUnp *graSL 3,10). 

Thera were temples amaou the Ccutlpines; and 
it waa to one of them that the Roii brought their 
booty lOid tiia bead of the coiuilI Poatiutiliis. Tiiore 
they made Hub head into n cup hoo'ped witlk gold* 
uicTit was this sacred vessel that was used by the 
priiuls of the temple on thaii feubdnys (iJvyp 
xxiii. 24). Polyhiufl mentioiii a temple of 

Athene smung the rueabnanB whAra the muigns 
of war wen kept (ii. 32}. There is nuthipg to show 
that theae temples were anythliig else than un¬ 
covered encloaurm. 

The Britons in the time of Oueen Boadicen had 
saend ptacesp and they oDered human ssenheos In 
the sacred wood (dAsror) of the goddess AdmsHa 
(Dili Cbbs. IiJi, 7). Ln D.C. Ql, Suetonius Panlinua 
ordered the sacred wooda of Mona, which were 
derated to savage luperstiriaua, to be cut down 
(Tsic. jd,v. W). 

The ccuncil of the Gelatiojuf of Asia Minor met 
lo jndge cases of moidcdr in a place called Apv- 
The second part of this word inean& in 
Celtic!* * sacred wood.^ Frohably it rsfcnnto a pfacc 
oDnscemted to WDTsbip (Strabo, xiL 3, Ij, 

It innflt further be added that the Droids were 
regarded u the inhabEtante of the forests. Accord¬ 
ing to Pomponius M^Za (iiL 2. 19} they taught, and 
according to Lucan (L 493} they lived, in caves or 
secret gi^es. Pliny BtaL« that it was hi enk- 
fomls that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
etymclo^ of the name ‘ Braids " made them ' the 
jjjsn of the oaks*' from the Gr. 9pvt (Pliny* xvL [15 
349), ' 

If wc may calculate tlie ahape of the sacred 
enE^losimn from the ruirw of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they were alitiwt perfectly square. But nothing 
more con be determined’tcmoemiug the Galljo 
period from the nuiaerous stone temples of wliich 
rains have hMU found inGhui, and wideb date ftijui 
the Homan epoch. If there were small buddings 
B^Tcd to tike ^:ods in Celtic ennntries in andont 
times* tbwe buildings, Uke the Gallic honset, were 
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mode of wood and wicker-work (Strabo, tv. 4. 3; 

T. 43 ; Yitravina, U. 1. 3). The GanLn dkl 
not use stone except for boilding the a-aHs of tbelr 
epfida, and «ven then it waa unhewn stone, ad¬ 
justed by means of wooden craes-piecss and iron 
1»lta (Coaar, viL 33). They oenm to have been 
ignOTant of the Oft of hewing stemes and jainlng 
tnBm with mortar. 

They prnhably funml it na ridicnJons lo cncloee 
the g^ in any klod of bunse as to represent 
them in human fenn. Diodorus tells that Btenans 
tangbed very much on Fieding wooden and stone 
statues of anthTDpcmorpbic in a Greek temple 
(xxiL 9. 4}. Lucan, when doscribing the aacred wood 
near Msz^illes* and Cnesor, when speaking of rhe 
Gallic Mercury (vi. 17), me the worn iimtuacra to 
denote the representariaus of the gods* Does this 
refer to more OV less rough wooden statues suniiar 
to the £ia#fl of pTimlUvo Greece, nr to shapclsM 
atone Btntuee like mme of the extant menhin^ T I t 
is pcnrible that tlie GaJlie meet employed now the 
one method of ropresenting their deitiea and now 
the other, according to the nitnre of the soil. The 
deities oi the Gallo-Boman period—the Bull, the 
^VDodma^* the god with the nmllet, the god vkitb 
the wIiMl-^undoubtedly arose from a new rellgioos 
conceptiou due to the indneuce of the HonumR. 
No text rives evidence of the Druids having for¬ 
bidden idolatiy, and no text slates clearly tliat 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts; 
thsrefoK wc cannot aflirm that their urred m- 
dusttras contained anything but very rudiiasnuuy 
(ytnhols Mmilar to thoao oi nvnge tribew. The 
huge brouxE] statue of Zeun which the Galatuuifl 
bad at Tavium waa pTohahly of Greek origin* like 
the cult of tbe god wIioid it represeuUd (.Strabo, 
xiL 3, 3). 

Them do nut seem to have been any buildiuga 
devoted to wocahip iu pagan Irriand. Idols s'cre 
apparently erected in the open air, aa.* the 
large atone idol ciiled ' Cromm Gruach,' which was 
STUTUunded hy twelve smallor idols eovered with 
braes and bronze omomonta. Tiiere were riicilar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of tbem 
wore believed to deliver oracles, c.^. the famous 
'lia FaiF at Tfua. The idol 1^1, in honour of 
which bonSres (through which cattls were made to 
paw) wen kindled on the 1st of Iklay, does not sgoui 
to have been encloeed in a temple any more than 
the other ieIoIs. 

As regards the oivii archibectaie of ancient Ire¬ 
land, it is pmcticaily the same as that of raEcea at 
the Huue stage of civiliiation. The hotues were 
OEually round, in sbapo, built of wood and wicker¬ 
work, and eovemd with thatch. They were very 
snmlL The chief raom served as kitten* dlaing- 
ruom* drawing-room* and bed-room. Among tl^ 
higher classes of society, amall recesses were fitEed 
in along the walls, each contoinLns ons or mum 
beds. But the oominan people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, as waa the custom 
in Gnal and lu Scotland during ttm same period. 
The dre was in the middle of Urn house* and! the 
smoko escaped through an upcnlug in the rcmf- 
The beds were placed in imch a way that tlio 
sleepers hod their feet towards the hro. Eodi bed 
contained often two and somedruss three persona. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that a^ange- 
meats were mode to avoid loo complote promiacnity, 
and that beds were eninounded with curtain-i. 

LmaiTcaa-BHllioi i»d Rfii^ Im rnitm fftit- 

UitmintndiUrnt, Somn, IHTft; JoOiaa, Ifutwiy ipfs 
PSrla IBOT, U. Wfi-tST: DflttiR, rSfudt^ 

Paaii^ drirffw. Psri*. 

A Sa^ Binijrr qf Aiiffint fr^iaIld^ LendEni, imu H.9(l^!% 

architecture (Cbioe«J,—A s the world 
is still In the dark wiEh regard to the whole 
problem of CluDa and the Chineiw* so is it with 
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ABCHITBCTURB (Chineae) 


CbineBB arcbitei'lttrB. From an architactuml 
point of riew, tbU i* a Trry novel and Intereatini; 
mibjoet. A rtylo never dreamed of by Europ^ns 
ia adopted quite freely, and a design wmeh they 
call irrational and onnatnral is executed wth 
success. Little wonder, tlierefore, that wo find 
few stodentM of Cbinese arcbitecture, and those 
few touching on the subject but superficially. 

The style of the architectore is a combinatioa of 
the traboated and arcuated systems, the^teri^ 
conidsting of wood* bnck« and stODO. Tbo curved 
roof, with the skyward-projecting eav^ forms the 
principid feature of the building. This ^ture is 

especially noticeable in Southern China. Genermiy 
f peukingt bowcTcr, both tbo plun und tbo dovation 
are monotonous, and the complete struclure^ is 
rigidly symmetneaL The mode of deeoratmn 
is strikingly peculiar. The extenor is usually 
coloured bnght rod; and temples and pala^ are 
sometimes decorated with or n a men tal sculptures 
Sind paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and furniture is very pictureeqnei Red fa the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China fa destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only ones a year. Hence the 
bnilding materials are principally brick and stone. 
Conscqncntly a trabeate«l system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have devdoped simultaneouslT. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South hM given an impulse to a considerable 
derelc^ent of wooden onildings, with deeply 
curved and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there fa 
diveraity of opinion. The present wnter considers 
it but a natund result of the necessity of makii^ 
s gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and of the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact fa that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
cooesve of the roofs. It fa rather strange that the 
plan of Chinese arcbitecture fa always an arrange¬ 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans fa known. _ This fa 
due to the dircot tranamfasion of the ideas of 
primitive times, and fa a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may be called the architec¬ 
ture of colouring. Without colours it fa a bare, 
ragged skeleton. Both without and within colours 
are profosely adopted. The fondness for ^ ^ 
trays the primitive mind. But thfa prnnitive 
colouring fa in harmony and uniformity writh the 
taste of the primitive ^ans and elevations. The 
simplicity and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship ara beyond ex¬ 
pression, especially in the prodaetkma of recent 
date. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have been entirely ignored by modern 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar¬ 
ranged as follows: (1) Chinese architeeture proper 
(B.a 2200-A.D. 68 , ks. from the earliest historical 
a» to the introduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 
^on. Cb'in, and the earlier Han Dynasties); (2) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (A.D. 68 -a.D. 618, ks. 
from the introduction of Buddhism to the Six 
Dynasties: the later Han, both Chins, Sung, Ch*i, 
Lum, Chrii, and Sui Dynastiea, and also W^ Cb’i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties); (3) Buddhist srehi- 
tectore in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1280, ke. 
Tang, Wntai, a^ Song Dynasties); and (4) the 
intrcMiuction of Llmaism (A.D. 1280-presait day, 
ks. Yuen, Ming, and Ch'ing Dynasties). 

(1) ItM first was Um period <4 pslaos boUdloc. Ualorta- 
nstaljr, no rains art In txMsaos for oor tsvastiesaaa. Proa a 
•tod}' of Um Uae. bowaver. wt find Uwt thsra sxistsd duriii( 
UdsperiodmaenlBcaat pakoesandtowarB,frantfaadorifuaiu 
■Mj ari i c la styls, aocb as A-FSog of tbs Cain e m psroc tOiUi- 


r pasooas am una 
rabcios, an saUrslT 
Alls. Soafcalr any 
|M*« bssa d i seoverod. 


WbBnn-Ti,s*dCbaarU, and Ws*-Taa» dibs Han. 'Hw rallm 

which abow aaost ckaitr lbs etracinrai aipset and traatm^ d 
details d that tbns ara Uw r rii ek d Wo-lian-Tm, though Um 

meensMatllseU hskamtotbslaSarHan DjrtMStp. Tromlbam 

wa oui traos bag prajsetad woodsn aavsa haloriradad towsn. 
vnrioiM Unda d caoraUds, ilcbty dscoraSsd raota. eta 
m Ths aaoond period nsT be diridsd into tte 1^ 

Um North and South HTnadisa. During ths North and South 
IrnMiflii Um d Baddhist arddsoctara bagaa to ho 

lbs dsrls d Baddhist ar rhU s rtnr s rtnafaMd withoat 
mneb atarattoa, may changa bring conflaed to Um innsr 
arrmi«aaMttt and dseofaUoiML Bat for |i^r>4as and tbM 
parUeolar tsqulrsd hjr ths arw ^ - 

asw aratsm was fiaporisd froai Oestrnl 
aichitectnral rdicB d Um Oa DynssUsa hara 1 
hot Um stylo is lairiy wall r i pc Ma nt i d In Um traaUnsat d rava 
tsnples and rcbcla. S p e rinMn s d Um ktsr Wsl ara teund at 
Shlb-fou-aaB la YSa-gan, aaar TS-Toag, Shaad; at Knag- 
haiso, ilo-naa; at LaugHsco. nsar U-vaag. do. 

(S) Tbs third psriod aaay bs diridsd into ths earOsr Tang. 
Um latsr Tax«. and Song. Is Um sarhar Tang, Boddbid 

archltactors and aDotharbraaebaid art had laadMd Um bsIghS 

d tbeir grandeur, and frooi ths latsr Tang to Song thsy began 
to docllM eontliMioai^. During that UnM slabonts T a ois tle 
tsotplss wars abo bnitk Tbs pagodssd TSIi-waaoan and d 
Chko-tooMsa, at St-an, Sbsnd. ara w unlm ni d tbs sarflsr 
T*ang. Tbs two piUara and tbs two atons pagodas d Uag-yin- 
na at Hang-chow, Cbs-klang, ars moat prolnhty rtnaina d tbs 
nvs PriMStios, Baddaa, dilapMatsd te m ples and pagodas 
bal oi d.' nw *0 Um Hts Dynastias and Bong ara tonnd la rariooa 
mfts dfioothsm *vr***^ 

^4)TbsfourthpariodtadlridsdasfoQows:(s>ThsTnaa. WlUi 
Um introdncUon d lAmaleen ebaogas wan orooght about in 
ark AfinsipocinMndthiBUaMisUMaididCbn-yang-lma, 
near IW-klng- Than ara abo Uw rook-art wulpturaa at Psh- 
Iri-fung, at Uw Croat d Li^yin-asa. Uang-obow. (t) Tta 
Ming. P—d thb period an abundant srarywbsra. Tba 
old pabow at Nan4dng and esveral d Uw Pa-king p ab o ee ara 
sxamplss, and then b abo an knaanwralds auaihsr d pagodas. 
(«) Tbs Oilag. Somowhat notswnrtte rtika t w long ta g to Uw 
talgiw d Um em p wora Koi^hai and Chlao-lang ara in abond- 
anco, but the prodactioni oDatsr data are vahMuna. 

Thus Chinese architeeture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddhism, and readied 
iU golden age under the Tang Dynoaty. From the 
Sung it grMoally degenerated dowm to the pre¬ 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanfahra. 

For convenience* sake, we may classify Chincee 
architectare aocording to the religions which have 
influenced the thoaghts and arts c4 the neople: 
Omfucianfam, Bodubfam, Taoism, and Munam- 
msdanfam. Others, such as Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
chmism, Nestorianfam, and Judaism, were of a 
temporary nature, and have left no architectural 
ramains. Then we hare a group of secular archi¬ 
tecture : castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which will be treated below. 

1 . Confucian Architecture.—The religkm which 
has spraad all over China, and fa held in reverenoe 

all the tmple, fa Confucianfam. Temples, known 
aa irrin-saiA- miao or IFila-msao I the latter different 
from Wu-mitio [see i 3 ^are dedicated everywhere 
in cities and towns, jlie most celebrated one >is 
in Cb'fi-fou-hsien, Shantung, the birthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pe-ldng and of Nan-king 
are well known, tne former on account of the stone 
drums in the 7a-eA*riip-st^ and the latter on 
account of its immense abe. But from an archi¬ 
tectural point of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

llie main edifice of the temple fa the Ta^k'fng' 
tieHt built on a high tdatfonu. two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the intermr 
the tablet of Chi-sbeng-k'ang-txu (* the most sacred 
Conlneiiu*) fa enshrined. To Us left, the tablets of 
Tsung-aheng-ts’Ang-txn and Ya-sheng-mtog-txn. 
and to the right, those of Fu-sheng-ynen-tzu and 
Bbu-sheng-txa-sza-txa, are arrangi^ As a rule, 
there are also the tablets of the twelve disciples. 
In front of the Ta^*inff-ii£n fa the 
and in front of the mM fa a poo^ and still larther 
forward fa a/ai-4o« (popularly known as the Ling- 
Ariso-m#n). On the sides of those buildings then 
are tM Eaiu and the West corridors. Oe^umally 
behind the Ta-ek'fng-ti^n there fa a baildmg which 
fa sometimes called CAwn^-sAcap-flsa. Within the 
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Ta-€h*t$tg’mtn there are mmeiimas a beU>tower and 
a drara-tower (adng each other. The general 
arrangement of theee bnildiny reeetnblea that of 
the Boddhiat temple: e.g. Ta-3i'ing-ti*n stands for 
Fcfu-titn, Ta-ch’iM-mtin for rmn-tcnmg tien^ etc- 
.\s a rule, the Irin-miao b combined with the 
institntion of learning. One of the most famona 
inatitntions b Pai-ln-ahn-yiian. at the foot of 
Wu'lao-fdnff, a sonth-eaat peak of Lu-ahan in 
Nan-kung-ra, KiangsL Thb was ea t a bl b h ed by 
Chn-tzo. The larg^ among numerooa building 
in the compound b Iltien-knen-thu-yitm. Within 
the gate tnere b a oonrt*yard, with fifteen oelb on 
either side. Then comes the Win‘ktu-t'ang meet¬ 
ing-hall *), and behind it another court, with five 
0 ^ on either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
eA«m-y?no-/o«» breached. The architectural system 
of educational buildings bmmre or leas similar to the 
above. The Kutigywxn b an examination hall for 
the degree of cku-jtn^ and b noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king b said to be ample enongh 
to accommodate over ten thousand stodenb. In 
fact, learning in China means Coofndan tea^^- 
ing; hence the relation of schoob to the Win-tniao 
b similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

3 . Buddhist Architecture.—The most Important 
betor in the development of Chinese architecture 
b Buddhism. Ilbtory says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was first 
intnduoed into China (65 A.D.), and Pai-ma-san 
was built at L 6 -jang. Henceforward it 8 j>read and 
flourished continuously, until the mendian was 
reached nnder the Six Dynaatiee and the T'ang. 
The North Dyirntr felt Us intinence more tlum the 
Sonth, the earlier Si-an and L 6 -yan(i( and the later 
Ln-shan and Chien-yeh (now Nan-lung) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever rocordsa was 
built in Ynn^-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Un of the North Wei. It b said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a finial of 100 ft. Bat Bnddbiam 
soflered orom the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later Tang to the Five 
Dynasties, and no templea of any importance wmu 
boilu A temporary revival began under the earlier 
Song, resulting in ebborate temple-building in 
Soutnem China during the South Sung Dyni^y. 
Tien-tai-shan, Lin-gan (now Hang-ehow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Und^ the Yfian Dynasty, lAmaism 
was made the State relU^n. The ai^tectural 
s^Ie of L&ma temples does not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the oecasional applkauion of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual a^olesi One new feature 
b the introdnecion of a pagoda which b a direct 
copy of a Tibetan modeL Since the Ming Dynasty, 
Boudhism has been in a dormant state, g^tly in¬ 
fluenced by Ldmabm. In earlier days, Bnddhbm 
was divided into thirteen sects, hut under the later 
Tang only three prevailed: Vinaya sect, Dhykna 
sect, and SnkhAvatl sect. Dhytna was subdivided 
into five sects. At present thb b the ruling sect, 
other shades of belief being indistinguisnable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now exbting are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hilU 
outside of the city. Wn-tai-shan in Shan-si, 
Tbntai-shan, Pa-Co-shan, Tien-t’ang-ahan, Tien- 
oran-shan in Cb 6 -kig, La-ahananm Kiang-oi, 
Womei-shan in Szn-chwan, etc., are widely known, 
but they are almost in ruins and de sert ed, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist arohi- 
teetnre b as followsIn the main front there b 
the first gateway (tkan-min)^ wherein nsnally two 
gnardian fignres {er-tien) are kept. Then cocnee 


the fien-v>ang4i€n (' temple In the centre of 
thb temple an image of Maitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai b enshrined ; behind Maitrevs, snd back 
to back, b a standing figure of Vedaoeva. In the 
four comers are the iu4ien-wan^ (* four heavenly 
kings’): in the North-east b VufipAluha with a 
harp, in tbe Sonth-east Dhrita-riubtra with a 
sword, in the North-west Vabravana with an 
omteella, and in the South-west Virfidhaka grasp* 
ing a serpent. Behind the t'uH-wanff4i*n is the 
ta4ien, known ly vaiiou names, such as Ja* 
Anttn^-pao4i€n or Fou-tien. liere the Buddha 
and eif^teen Arliata are enshrined. 

Still further behind the ta^ien are sometimes the 
fa-i'ang (‘preaching ball’), fsaay-cAiay-JU (‘lib¬ 
rary’), aj^ fatKkanq (‘cloister for head priest’). 
To the right and left of the above buildings are 
corridors, divided into sections, used for varions 
purpoeea Generally there are the kc^ang (‘ re¬ 
ception hall ’), tkteh-ltm-titn (‘ shrine for tbe 
guardian god Uu^ik-tien (‘ shrine for the 
founder of the sect’), skaiui'ang ('meditation 
hall’), ck'i^ang (‘eating hall'K giin-4kni-fmg 
(* doister for mendicant pnei^ ’), etc. To tbe right 
and left of the Cun-veang-tUn a bell-tower and a 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The pagoda b the moei, interesting and tasteful 
of Bnddhbt buildings, there being nnmerons 
varieties of form, its origin b the Mitkpa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form b not yet 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reUefe and carvings are many-storeyed, 
alrMdy losing the shape of the original ttupa. 
The pagoda of Txu-en-szn, Si-an, b the oldest now 
in extstenoe, and b said to be a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. Itbsercn-storejf^.and^nare 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen- 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One In 
Tien-ning-azn, Pe-I^g, b an example of tbe kind. 
In the Sonthem China and Yanze valleys seven¬ 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas are also seen. The 
I.Ama pagoda b merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the origin of which b an Inman sf^po. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti¬ 
ful example b that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe-king. 

3 . Taoist Architecture.—^Tbere b no special 
style of aiehitectnre in Taoism, ss it b practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the images and riioal articles, a Bnddhbt 
temple gires a good idea of the Taobt temple, 
such as IS represented in Pai-yun-knan at Pe-king. 
Behind the entrance pai4ou there b a tkan-min ; 
and then comes a ttng4ntem4i€n, where at the 
centre and in the four comers the images of Lin- 
knan are enshrined, corresponding to the Fira- 
wang-iian of a Bnddhbt tero^e. Then there b the 
yti-AMaf^-rica, where Yfi-hnan b worshipped; the 
Ja<htu4icn for the seven sages of Tamsm ; the ^’ta- 
t*u4i€n, and the sn-yu-iian successively follow. In 
the last hall oven the * Eight Treasures' of L&nia- 
bm are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin to 
Taoism. The architectural style b Buddhist, 
with the following exceptioos: at the front they 
have a stage foe theatrical purposes, and before 
tbe stage Uiere b an extensive court-yard: the 
architectural detaib are more minute, and the 
decoratiems more elabmate. The Kwn-ti’m^, 
or IFu-miao. b seen everywhere In China. Here 
Kuan-ya b worehipped. always attended W his two 
follower^ Ch’on-te’ang and Kuan-pmg. ’The ckeng . . 
kuang-miao b a guardian temple of town and 
village. Nomeioos temples, euA as fK^i»-cAaj«y- 
miaoC Temple of the Star-god'1, Ta'ai-sken-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Wealth*), Hwhahtn’miao 
('Temple of the god of Fire’), Ping-tken-wuao 
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(•Temple of the god of Wind’), Skui^Mhen^kum 
(• Temple of the god of Water ’), Niang-niawf^miao 
(‘ Temple of the god of Love % and many other* for 
•profane* god*, and occasionally many-storeyed 
temples sncn as y’un-kua^-kS luiaK’uei-knng-lou, 
are abundant all over China. 

4. Muhammadan Architecture.—Since the first 
roosqne was built at Canton in the 7tb cent. A.D., 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebb* and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
and wide. Ardent adherents are numcroui^ es^ 
daily in the prorincee of Kan-su and Shen-si. All 
the architectnial relics of old days have been lost; 
according to investigations made by the wnter, 
there Is none older than the early part of the 
prwent dynasty. Uie temple is knosm by the one 
name Ck’ing<htn~«t», or popularly, Lx-pai-nu, 
In style it resembles an orduiary Chinese temple; 
but toe plan the interior arrangement show 
characteristic traits of the faith o? foreign origin. 
The building oondsts of porch, hall, and sanetu^. 
The roofs are aJbo divided into three distinct 
secdofu. The sanctuary b either square or hex¬ 
agonal in plan, two- or tnree-storeyod, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques in other 
countries ; the inner wall b niched, with a miAnlh, 
and decorated with arab^ne and Arabic charac¬ 
ters. The hall b usually divided into front and back 
portions, with an arcade between. The minbar 
u placed at the right-hand comer of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabio^charac¬ 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hall there b sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
a hall for purification. Occasionally halb for the 
head priest, for receptions, etc., are arranged aa in 
a Bnodhbt tem^e. Often even the interior of the 
hall b of a Chinese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Mnhammadanbm. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there b neither dome nor minaret; it b but a 
■light modification of an ordinaiy (Chinese temple. 

5 . Tombs.—The ancieot Chinese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins were kepi. 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone figures of men and animals. Thb custom 
was preralent as early as the later Uan Dynasty, 
and still exists at tbe present day. hlaarively 
designed maosoleoms of toe Tsog Dynasty may m 
seen In the ndghboorhood of Si-an. Earth b raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Hsiao-liM in Nan-king 
and Shih-san-ling in tbe north of Pe-king are the 
mausoleums of the Ming Dynasty. They are of 
the same design: jMi-fM, ta-kxtng-min, pri-Zou, 
stone-men, stone-aniinab, and then again gates 
and archways leading to the last mound. Ihe 
mausoleams of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
dynasty are near Mukden. They are sinmiy 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of sn 
ordinary person there are no stone-figures. It b a 
little eone-shaped mound, often encloaed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a hor*e-«boe. Sometimes 
the coffin b placed in a cave made on a hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber b built to contain tbe coffin. Tbe tombs 
of priests are pagodas of either brick or stone, or 
pagoda-shaped monuments of some arohitoctoral 
design. There are, of course, tuany varietios. 

6 . Secular Architecture.—Cast les, palaces, meet¬ 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are db- 
tingubhed from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle b surrounded by high strong walls of brick. 
Battlements, with embrasures, are erected on the 
waUs. The entrances consbt of double gates 
(ydsA-cA/ay): beyond the first the path turns 
uiarply and leads to another. The upper part of 
the gate b a two-storcTed tower, and Mneath b a 
vaulted pawiage, whicn can be closed at will by 
bug* door* strengthened by bands of iron. On a 


large building in the main street of the city tliere 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
the upper wtft bring the tower and the lower tbe 
passage. The present mode of palace architecture 
tn general b the same as that of tbe pasL The Pe¬ 
king palace b similar to the old Ming palace of Nan¬ 
king. It b called CAia-cAsao-fwn-m/a (* Nine-foM 
system Tlie front part, which b used for public 
audiences, b called cA<io, and the back, for private 
audiences, b Piny. Tbe architectural mode of the 
tien and ^e mfn does not dUfiar from that of the 
temples already described. Here the Tan, or plat¬ 
form for nature- and ancestor-wondiip, may be in¬ 
cluded, for whirii the Tien-t’an at Pe king b so 


bunouB. 

A building called A«i-ihKm b an assembly-hall 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
dub-system b wonderfully developM in China, 
there are magnificent building* for the purpoee. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facing an exten¬ 
sive court-yard, which b sarrounded by corridor*. 

Dwdling-housc* in Northern China vary in some 
respocU from those of tbe South. In general, 
the prembe* are endoeed by high walls. At 
the ratranoe b a gate with a cell, and then 
a court-yard. A second rate with corridor*, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with oorridari, 
a third oonrt-]rerd, etc., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of tbe occupant. The bouse 
itsdf b a (sbn^ repetition of rectanpilar blocks 
and corridors, ^le unsuitable material^ the heavy 
mode of ooostmetion, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architectural 
value; but, on the whole, with its fantastic fea¬ 
tures, it presents a picturesque appearance. 

(X ITO. 


ARCHITECTURE (Christian).—Although It 
b possible to dbenas the diflerent edifices erected 
(Jhibtians in divers times and places, it b moat 
important, at the outset, to db^l any of thoes 
mboonceptiooB which would suppose that there ever 
was any Christian style as such. The (^thb archi¬ 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as (Jhrbtian architecture par exetlUnct^ and un¬ 
doubted it b the roost important of the styles in 
which Christians hare erected their buildings, and 
being the style of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could creat^ a style of architecture, any more than 
it could create a style of mathematics, or science, 
although it may make use of all of them. It has 
used l^diiM of the Latin. Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Kenabsance, and even the Greek styles, 
which difier from each other as much as one style 
of architecture can difler from another; and the 
differences are doe to differences in the wsthetio 
expre ss ion of the people. These mar be anoebted 
with other differences of character which may affect 
the forms of Christianity itself, bnt they are both 
the outcome of causes behind; the one u not the 
cause of the other. A certain type of man will 

E roduce a certain type of art and a certain type of 
'hrbtianity, but tne type of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than tne type of 
art makes tne type of Christianity. Even senoob 
of science orpnuosophy may be coloured in the 
same way. Tne failure to grasp thb very simple 
fundamental principle has led to mneb absurd 
criticism and a complete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. Doubtless the cause b to be 


sought in the fact that to be a Christian it b not 
neoeasaij to be an artist, and many a good Chris¬ 
tian, quite innocent of any knowleura of art, has 
endeavoored, in the light of what be did under- 
Btsmd, to interpret things which he did not under¬ 
stand. 
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^VU 'tbiB lifMai not alter the fuel iLuit a eLiitrtb iA 4 
detiniuhty Chriatiui baUdise eirected for CJjiidiJ&n 
puipoe^ and an feiich it trilT in uinnir'^ wa^'A ceveaj 
thin f&ct; lint» ^ theEnme tlmc;, tia principal orcbl- 
tectaiaJ ve^thetic tli&n: iidligioTis, 

and a buildla^ Bach u St Faal'a h ondutcctarally 
more atm to Chatle Howard tlian to WefttminHt^ 
Abbey, which, in its turn, cloima a clcMfEr kill' 
ship with We^tifiiiister Hall m tlifl touTi holla of 
Bel^dain. The Kmhit«cturei of the Middle Agee 
waa as much an arcbitecLtm! of roatlq and hall 
a« of cathedral and church, and in es clo^y re¬ 
lated to the spirit of chiviUry and rorituce u to 
Chrudionity. Mediferal ChruttiaDity, chiroliy, 
romance, and orchitectare ttre alike the nutoam^ 
4if the madiic^'al man; dtia is not the eanse of 
tba other, tovon pUthuu^ there U a certain 
amonnt of intemcttoiL To speak of Chiiidiac 
areluteotnTe, then, as> a pandlci term with tireck 
nrchitecCurc, is entirely illo^cal. In thia article] 
therefore, wa cui oxominc Christian btiildlugs in 
rarions ntylcs of arcliit^'cLuits, alUiougli wu izannot 
atrictly hucak of Christian arehi tectum as sneh- 
It may iU!io be poedhio to show how Christian 
baJldinjf dcnhtleoa left wmo impicas upon the 
BOTicnd styles of which it made o*e, 

I. Latin Architecture - The earliest form of 

chnrch witSi which we liable any' intimate aeqaaint^ 
anon is the ao-callod Christian builica, and iU 
ori^ is eEoeedmgly diUcult to tmee. One thing 
at least L» clear; it U net directly deri^'od from 
tho Roman basilica, as was absonlly suggested in 
on nneritiGal and tmhuitorical ago. ThsTihriatiaii 
chnrch naturally dareJupod fium humldn begin- 
niru^p where two or throe might gather together ; 
aticl sneh a lordly prototype isdmposjHlhle^ It 
nvan to bo suggested that the octnol basilicas were 
the iimt Ohriiitinn chnrchea. Bat, as Christianity 
Was some 300 years old before the eonvetsion of 
Constantino, the Christiana could not have hod 
thn remotest chanca of lulng these boIldijigBi 
Monaoverj after a.d. 312 (the date oi Con- 
atantine^B conrerdon), the boslJjcaa wem still rc- 
quire^l for their original purpose, and eonlJ not 
nave been liAndsd over to whnt, even at that time, 
was bnt a mLnoritv of tho pcoplow Drtring all 
th^ three hnndreu years thn Cnristiorui h^ ro- 
qnired places of worship, and undoubtedly a more 
or Iw dcBnito aramgement of their bailtiinga by 
that time had cryetollixed. 

As ail inatuiioii sf tfas ftcthuiw oI |h« >TEafnvnt, ucL to mf 
^ gnm Hnrmdoa ot tin conEsxtOf ww ni&y sqca Uh Mknr- 
at ihs nulit buisfn qiigl^d In fttvoor ol this UMory, 
In A IsudaEonr pbei^ ol vritlbo; liy AtuAloa k4dmed: to Uw 
EniitcEor'On.tuii LhsakEb^ blm tor ths enunlililp. tbr 

jmmv: liwiukai, iMt* wt, qal oou Istur- 

flota Ubi I filwnin rt ■ NnHuit kdqoun, [otpenLor 

AugmCSp qdEq sdiulnHlaai tm voiwmio^ inoiilUt: 

noB poiiUtuii, qUffil ta. cim wntbUjE soMjMHn, amsbEtt kthM' 
ti«tl; Doq hifiim, rt tuiDiB olln dmouh pbrn^ mme tcA^ 
T^aa pm Lus ap^imi nseit^- la j[f*an by 

^ofeator ^Mdwin nrowq In ala uludirai'bly iUnntIvs 
rtwn &AttA to CTaUadral and, as b# p^ata obI, wwa 

ft* Ml EtapanirB mt[«n in paAbM, fooHiv, MaSHea, tn aoimta 


, - - -oouplod 

nnuJna a myatflyL 

Leaving Each paerilitlesp It remains perfectly 
true that the Christian iMudlica In tho 4th conn 
A.D. bore poK rwtimblanoe to the Roman 
altbongh it has never lojen proved that the Roman 
LosLIlca was even roofed in ; bmt one might as well 
argue from a modem ileet m to the njipeaxanoo of 
tlio Spanish Armada, the interval of time being 
tbs ROmUp and thn ilevelopcurmt of ChrUtionity ns 
rapid os that of our fleete- 'VVhat was the case in 
A.j>. 350 is of litUo value os evidence for what waa 
the case at the beginning of the CLurhitian era, in 
nrchitectare innt as hi ou^hlng else- 
The earliest Christian servicen were held in the 
JewMi •ynagognes, and in private Louses j and in 


ccmipiLratively early times we find the Christian 
legdly occupying tbe portion of the tud^r/icM. 
which correspond to our Jfriimclly and Ruriol 
tSoeietifls. ThouD Societies often p'j'^=essed a sevofap 
or lodgu-rootiip whef? they held Clieir banquete. in 
bonaor of the deceased. 

Tbew tliree femnsof Imihiing m&yall have in- 
dnenoed the (^ly form of the Chnstian ehurrh, 
allimugh it Ehau.rd be noted that the smofo, uith 
its apse, was probably itocif derived from the 
large private baU, which often Karl on apodal 
termuiatmi. 



On the w^holcp tho httgest influimce may be as- 
Kigned to tho private bonne (fig. 1). Certainly such 
bonses were madti over to the Christians for their 
usep and it may be oven more than a eoincidenco 
that wo find in the atrinm of tho early church tlio 
akrium of the Ciro.'co-Roman liouscp in the cJoisterB 
the pcristyln of the house, and in the church itself 
tho hall, certf^p or prineipal chamber, as at 
Ambrogio, Lilian (fig. S), or tho Church pf the 
Nativity at Bclhleheni, where tlio atrium ia re¬ 
duced to a Bunple northox. 

The uorthox, which gradually disappears from 
the Clmstlan church, was the outer vestibule into 
which oatecliumcna and peuitonts wuro pcnuittal 
to cntcri who W'erB not ndmitied Into the church 
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itself. It IE probable that tho atnum originally 
oerved a oimU^ purpotv, and the idea may Ik du- 
rived from tho Court of the GentUDS in Lbo Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of tho earliest actual pliuw of meeting 
that stiU exist are the little cliap^ such os 
that in the catoramb of St. AgnnHi (fig. 3); hut 
their value as ovidenn is filij^t, os the ctmaitiona 
wem pecnlinr, and tho form caused by tbroning 
two or threu cuHr together was tlm nault of ne¬ 


cessity rather than choice. The several ceUs may 
suggest divieJuus betweeu the eexes or umply b^ 
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tween clni’fq!' Qiwi UUty* lie feirlj oVnTDojJy 

oecupying me end «fl vid Uw iwjihcrp the eoAt 
the eniL The nitAT miuit luTe been eomewliere 
in the body of the ch&pl, &n4 ae then} ia da trafs 
of Ltp it presndie.bly In the form of n womlen 
t&ble. But even thu ccLnnot be dnted earUer Lhen 
A.t>. 2S0, end there U mem far moch clumge la a 
conpic ef hundred y«nt. 

Whatp Lhei^ nn the characteristic* of early 
Christian bai^cn virhnn iLrat it emerjgCH Into the 
light of hiisCc»ry7 It Is a threc^ or ive'iunled hnll, 
with the ccnti^ eUile rioicig higher than the othera 
and lit by a clerwtorji At the end ef the central 
aisle, generally the west end, ia an apse oontaiiucLg 
the beaXA of the clergy. The antrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyoad tlmt iif a narthex, end 
•QUmiimeis a. eompletu atrium. The baptistery, 
eoimnualy of eue^r or octagonal form, is usually 
in a separate baildin^ on the other side of the 
atrium, or of the earthex, at at Parunno. In the 
latter ammgement wo may posaihly sati the origin 
of the German tv'o^psed ehorch. 
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Occasioually, parlieularly in Romo, there Li a 
■pace in front of the npso, and n pnat arch la Ehmwn 
aemfia tltc last pur of columns^ Known aa the trium- 
plml arch, as in Santa Maria in Traotevere fliga. 5, 
T, and lO^, 

In this spare is oeen by some the origin of 
the later tmiucpb, hut it does not ooeur in the 
Ravenna churchOR, imd Ilia later trannejpt probably 
haa a <loaldo origin ; and this at onj mti^ not 



M*, A. 

the only foetor. The biiUdinc w'OA npp^entty 
roofed with a umple open tlmov mof. Thu Sat 
ccilingH that Occur in some Rorruin eramplrs ore 
Inie Henusaaiuce, altbou^ thqy may posHihly repre- 
Bont mmcthlng older, TTiey ate rarely found 
w'here, Init are sappoaed hy Bome to jrove been a 
featore of tbs Roman puhllo basihea (dg. e]i The 
wallit were genjemdy of hrick, and comparatively 
thin, AS there was ouy the wooden roof maupport. 
Unlike the Remnn basilica, it hod no gaJlories, and 
coiMeqiiantly we find a very large wall npaco above 
the line of columns {hg. 7). This formed an 
excellent Held for pictorial decoration, end at the 
same thuo distingatshed it from the public buUica. 
Neither were the columns retnmed aoroos the end 
opposite to the a^, at any rate In Italy, aa was 
the case with the Mmnn btuiding. 

Ou the whole alnj, it BeeniH probable that the apee 


wttB not a iivoal feature of the public basilica, and, 
when it did occur, it was practically In a vparale 
t^t of the biilliiing. The wlurans in the Chris- 
rian b awl li rjLB , po^knlarly in tbecaac of Rome, were 
stolen from c&rlier bniidinge, end it is rci^' usual to 
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End that they do not malr^h. This alw nccounii 
for the poor proportions cf the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as oomporiKl with those in 
Ravenna, when there was no such availahlc siwi] 
to hand, and tlio bnilders Itod tofnJl back upon. Uiclr 
own msonrecs. At first thq horimntal entablatun 
ia more commisnft, but it La gradually superendod by 
an ucadtt of arches, which gives on ajipeoranee oJ 


greater height to the buUding, althoagh the nccee- 
aarily wider interccluiniiiatidna detract somewhat 
from the eflbct of length. The principal cntrmicn 
was perhaps more oftcxi at the east ead, foUowing 
the arrangement of the temples of Gnece. Bat the 
(ncstion of oriGiitatlon was of little moment, and 
ebarehes faced in any dlrectioru After the enatoni 
of having the entrance at the west, and the aJlar at 
came into rogao, as in England to^y. 
■ M was boxdly ever more than a Ni^thsm fanhion. 
Moraov«, the first fashion was exactly Uio revenie 
way, with tho altar at the west. The fiat church 
that we know to have bad an altar at Gm cost end 
WHS boiJt in a.P. 470 ^t. Agatha, Rareana). Of 
the early churches in Rome 40 ont of 50 have not 
their aJtaca at the cast. 

The altar or table in the 5th cent, wtts at the 
opposite cud from the entrance, lujt in tlie 

body df tho church in fnmt cf the apoe, so arranged 
























































































































ABOSmaOTUBE (Cbriatian) 




that UiQ ^*.ithf nl ut romid Lt, the clergy on vtie 
eido and Lb« laity nn Utd other. Of cotumet tbU 
Birangenient in most ituLancaa haa been altered, bat 


S. Paolo faoii le raoiSw Eome (dg. 10b This, 
olthongh flJmoat CDtlrely a aiodem mitDtatkni after 
the Hn of 1S23, ia atJil the beat repmentative of a 



tfao following chtuf hex in Italy ahoa' the old tdan 
mom or Qtiw tmdii^Lurliod:—TorcoUo CalbedtaJ, 
f)t, ApoUinnro in CLaaaa, F,are>iua, anil Pareoaco 
^tbodral (hga &, 11^ and 4 ]l fThn Uabop pirefllded 
in a laiflodisflat in Ilia taiiLra qf Uiq apaa, Toiy nmcb 
as Hed tlia pmaidunt atthotalite in (.hn eariy 
OnUida Italy, in tho East, where there ha« been 
Ikm change and aUemtion, each churches are qnitn 
nnmerouB, but the following initimocs will roffioa t 
—Ezm, PitTonnda, Morhwi, Bedoebwintai Abu 
tiargah (iig. 141, Dair-aa-SitriULL Bednehwinta 
has tlie peatfl at the hack and down both ndee, 
advuicing even beyond ttio altar {fig, OK 



r “I BEDOCHWiNTA, 


Fllk HL 


tr. 


ChaFched with the altar In tba body of the 
cbiimb* and the birtop's aaat bebind, but witbont 
the other fleatJR, are fuuUiar in Italy. Them ■eenis 
also to liave boon an arrangomentj. at any rato 
eometiine^^ for tbo lEaser clergy and i^oir, wfinra W 
they occupied all the space immodiately in front of 
the altar and wore seniiatod Ftom the laity by a 
low Hcreeik In tlie old dhnrch of St. Clemente in 
Itome, tbia screon, part of which bt boilt from the 
actual pte^existilig ecnenf may be taken to ro|)re- 
aent the original arrangoment-. 

The fioora of the ebdt^es w^eieoFordlnary marble 
moeoic, bat tbiabo^ often been altered in latOTtitnee> 
and we i»e the so-oalled Coemiti work made with 
largeplmsa of oolouiiiNl marble, Hniraunded by small 
ttoiadim and this, again, by bands of white marble. 

A good example of tbo biimtioan church ia 



great five^ainled baidlica that bao oomo down to a*. 
It ia 40tl fb long and 300 ft. wide, with a central 
ahilq of ft. The completo atritmL of Old S-t. 
Fetor's is bore repToeented only In' a narth^x. 
The boma hardly projecta beyond the ai&tc walls, 
and le peculiar in being don hie. It is in area among 
the bu^t chorchai in Chrudondom ; but it is qmte 
a simple thing to build these comparativuly low 
buildiiigs, with their light wooden roofa There 
are IB columns with pseudcnCoiintMan capitals 
and a sort of Attio ba^ They ore withuut Sab 
In^, and carry a series of idtuple. mond archen. 
A wvo is a comioo, and wbem there wqnld be the 
siUeipf in a Roman baailioiiL, or the triforiaDi in a 
Gothic chojcb, is & series of niedallians. The 
tiiuniphal arch, is <»ni^ upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. Thsae colamns have Ionic rapitslif, 
and the wholq pjth forma a very imposing feature, 
althongb not cooipunbie with tb4 great arches of 
the GTDfiung in a Gotido oatbedral, Ttio general 
vista is fine, altbongh, portly from exoea^vc 
breadth, and still more from an inndeqnnte mark^ 
hrg of too bay dlvisioaB, which is so well managed 
in a Gothic cathedral, tbo length herq Is boi felt. 
The church at present has a rich ooffcindl odlmg;, 
hut it is doubtful whethqr tbU wooid linve been the 
case with thq original church of the 4th century. 



na IL 


In Karminn. perhaps the nobleat nxample is 6t. 
Apollinare in CtsjMe, It illuiitfutes the chArac- 
tetwtic* of tho place, whidh on tbo whole shows 
the indobtsdn^s to Greek work evch more than 
to Home. As a result, tho work forms a far more 
complete arriidie unity, Evarything is designod 
for the position that it occapios, and is not the 
spoil frnin other dayi. The chitrch Is n three- 
auM basilica and no trunRcptal space before 
the awe, this, as already stated, being what we 
should expCKt in Ranmna. In the doaseret above 
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AECHTTBCTURB (Christian) 


the capitala, sa at S. Vitale (fig. 12), ai^ the poly¬ 
gonal exterior to the apse, we aeeBjxantine leatuiea. 



CAPITAL^ 

DOSSEf^ET. 

S.VITALE. 

f^AVENNA. 


no. IS. 


The capitals are carved for their place. Aboi'e 
the nave arcade is a serieii of medallions, as in 8. 
Paolo fnori le mnra. The apee ia raiaed, with a 
small crypt Iwlow it, and it retains the aeaU round 
the altar on the aide oporto the entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to nidoousneea. 


but they are at the extreme end of the church, 
even projecting beyond the apse, and thev are 
cut acroaa by the main arcade of the cnurch 
which makes them more or leaa inviaihlc, and, 
in short, they are ride chambers rather than a 
transept. Conaequeotly there is no triumphal arch. 



Other modified forms of the haailtcan church are 
found in Egypt and in Syria. In both cases there 
seems to be a tendency to keep the form of the 
apse oidy on the inside and to make the outside of 
the builiunff square. The Coptic churches in £g>'pt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an ap^ 
ocemring at the end of each of the aide eislcs a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the style of Ancient Greece, and are finer in their 
work than those of the West. Not only were 
there many remains of andent Greek work, hot 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander tliere 
was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
the populatioai. In many cases piers, and not 
columns, are used, and the church u divided into 
a few great square bays. The result is curiotudy 



The columns are returned across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so form a sort of inner narthex. Over the 
aisles are ^leries for the women—another arrange¬ 
ment common in the East. The capitals are finely 
can'ed, as we have here the still living Greek 
influence. This, as already indicated, was felt in 
the West. It was long before the Italians conld 
carve capitals or lay roosaica for themselves, and 
either they made use of the old work, as we have 
seen, or else the new work was executed by Greek 
workmen. Even in the 8th and 0th centuries, when 
the Italians began to copy the old work, theirs is 
very inferior and rude in comparison. In St. 
Demetrius there are fairly dearly defined pro- 
iectioos which porhaps may be termed tranaeptal. 
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suggestive of some of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. .Almost invarialdy there Is a narthex, 
and above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming a sort w loggia 
wluch^ mak« a very pleasing feature (fig. 15). A 
point in Syrian construction might be noted which 
u possibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct averrion to the arch construc¬ 
tion, and often an arch is merely an arch in form, 
or is reduced by corbelling to the smallest possible 
limits (fig. 16). Note also another common form 
shown in the figure. 



na. l& 

The Christian bariliea, then, may he cooridered 
M a type of building, but hardly a style of archi¬ 
tecture ; and although we have seen that it was 
erected in various styles, th^ are all more or lets a 
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ooniiniuition of Um Ut«r Ronum nuuu^r. affected 
Derertheless by different infloenoeii, at in Karenna 
or Syria. It u pcrhap* eonrenient to gronp the 
whole togetW ae the Latin style, and remember 
that other Imildings than chorcbtf were built in 
it, bat, an b natural from the lack of aacred 
amociation, they hare «ry largely pcrbhed. 

2 . Byxandne Architecture.—In Italy, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
nil, and by the masters they served; but when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their own lines, in 
their own country, and among their own traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speedy 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
c^minating under Ju'«tinian, which itself gave 
birth to descendent styles, and b still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover* 
ing a square spMW so as to leave all tM sides open 
—<be int4arBecting vault and the dome. The nrst 
was used 1^ the Romans, yet the full eompre* 
bension of its principles and possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented the 
true rih. The dome was used by the Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly be said to be the 
inventors, they perfected the ^tem, and herein 
lim the great achievement of the style. The 
problem involved b the fitting of a hembphere 
npon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch either at the comers or at the centres of tlm 
Hides. In the one case it b too big; in the other it 
b too small (fig. 17, 1 and II). 



In the fonucr case we may ca^ up the sides 
of the stjuaro, so to speak, cutting off the over* 
hanging portion of the hembphere, and the dome 
then rests upon the points of the square, and, pro* 
Tided abutment b ^ught to resut the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by tlus process, 
the dome b stable (fig. 17, I and Ill). 

Now, it b interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed W the intersection of the planes of the 
side* of the onbe below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a drcle. and therefore itb alwayspos* 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches; 
moreover, It b always poMble place one such 
dome up sgainst another, and it ir mot necessary 
for the two domes to he of the tame eist. It b only 
necessary that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them* 
selves will always be semicircles. It may also be 
pot conversely that the intersection of two spheres 
b always in a plane circle, and therefore the inter* 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane arch; and thereby the Byzantine archi* 
tect escaped the greatest difficulty of the Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This was perhaps the 
principal peculiarity or most individual character¬ 
istic of the ByzonUne style, which, in certain of 
its aspects, can be describe as a congeries of 
globular forms growing out of one another, as in 
the case of a mass of soap bubbles, which p^ectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophb). 

But although sueh a tlome, in its s^ple form as 
thus described, ocenn in Byzantine architecture, it 


b open to certain objectiona. The apparent height 
b g^ven only by the part above the armies, and the 
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resnlting effect b comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, tlie dome b raised in one of 
two ways. The first b another instance of the 
intersecting spheresL A dome (as in fig. 17, II) with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests npon, a dome (as in fig. 17, I) 
with diameter equal to the diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing b left, save the ring umn 
which the upper hembphere rests, and the Tour 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the squaro have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. These triangular portiona am 
termed pendentives (fig. 18). 

Thb Is the characterbtio method of the first 
(peat period of Byzantine architecture. But the 
dome may be even further raised by the introdne* 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and the pendentives. This b, on the whole, the 
charactenstio arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it b not uni* 
versaL The same pendentive method may he 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it IS not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagon and forming the pendentive^ itself inter* 
sectM by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
comer of the square (fig. 18). Another metliod, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome npon an 
octagon, b a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
Stones are set horizontally, instead of radiaUng to 
the required curve of the dome. It b really the 
same system as the domed chambers of the My* 
ceoiean civilization, but in thb case the surface of 
the stones b not rounded off to the curbed surface 
of the vault (fig. 18, (^rbelled Pendentive). 

The first great period of Byzantine arrhitcctrpe 
may be said to be from A.D. 5(X) to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all aeconmlbbed in 
the first 50 years. Its crowning glory b St. Sopliia, 
completed in A.D. 537. Then follows a blank inter¬ 
val daring the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to toe second great period which lasted from 
the middle of the 9tn cent, to the end of the l^h. 
In thb period the great masterptece b St. Mark sat 
Venice. After this follows a long period of decline, 
lasting till about the end of the loth rentniy. 

(a) In the first period the plan graerally approri* 
mates to a square, and there b almost invariably 
a nartbex, and often an exo-nartbex beyond that. 
The church b commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome cu^-ers the rentrid area of the 
ehuTch. which contains the principal available open 
space. The dome rests npon piers, generally eight 
in number, between whkn are columns forming, in 
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the alternate interrals Bemicircnlar niche* which 
extend the central area toward the comers of the 
square (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the cler^. The outside of 
the apse u pulvj^onaL The central auM in which 
the altar stands u shut off from the cunrch by an 



ioonostasis, and where there are two side apses 
there are generally two more of these acreena. 
The aide apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The wltole style is much lighter and more akilfnl 
than that of the Itomans, and the Byzantine builders 
made their domes generally of brick, nsit^ no con* 
Crete. Consequently the supporting piers were 
much less masaiTe. Columns were used, as wo 
have seen, not as an esttcntial feature of construc¬ 
tion, but rather as screen^ and to break up the 
building. Tims, by this slight use of the principle 
of muluplidty, they produce an effect of s^e that 
the open. niuliridM building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few aimple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu¬ 
tion. Above the capital is the dosseret—one of the 
aign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some¬ 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above iL It may 
so, out the upper section of the dosseret is gener¬ 
ally about toe same area as that of the capital 
itwlf, and, in any case, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a larm top to the capital, so as to 
fliminim again. The very function of a capital is 
to do thb work, anil there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its n<}es should not slope inwards more 
sharply. A capital that cannot ao its work is a 
solecism. It seems, perltaps, more likely that the 
doet«ret is a curious survival of the entablature 
(6^. 30). In any case it u not a pleasing feature. 
'W hen it is so reduced as to make merely a sort 
of double abonus there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the op{>er one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasiring Che hori¬ 
zontal nature of the ahacu-s as in some ex¬ 
amples In SU Sophia (fig. 21) The shafts are 
commonly mopoliUu of colonred marble, generally 
with an entasis but no flutes, and the whole style 
deneoda for its effect upon colour rather than upon 
soud forms. The forms that are used depend for 
their value upon pattern, not upon mass, doubtlen 
as the result of the same lestbetic preferences where 
surface rather than solidiW is nsM as the medium 
of expression. Hence wo find no great oomicea, as 
in classic architecture, and no subdivided columns 
or ribs upon the vaults, as in Gothic ardiitcctore. 
Tlie wall surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
flat. There are prscticallv no moldings, ami the 
arches have pUin soffits. Flinths or bssemolds to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogetlier absent. The very comers, even, are 

* llitt is Oic oomet mdiarkla^sDiiic BOW KMwalljr sdopUd. 


rounded off to idlow of mosaics being carried round 
them. Hence the carving is all surface carving. 
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and does not stand out from the background. The 
drill plays an important part, and time b but little 
modelling; the ^ects are those of patterns with a 
dark backhand formed by deep d^ing, which b 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern u detached 
from the stone behind. Even tlie capitsb have 
the same charaoter; projecting mass es are rarely 
found. As wholes they are oomparatively furmlem, 
although covered with the mo^ intricate surface 
work. Doors are square-heeded, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. Widows are 
generally simple semicircular-beaded openings, but 
sometimes tw'o or three lighb. with semicircular 
beads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
nnmolded mnllions, hkwocn. 


wimv. 


ce^^^evT. 


Larm semicircubr windows are occasionally 
divided up by sliafts, and even by a sort of 
tnnsum bar, as at 8t Sophia. The result b not 
beMtifuL A more beautiful devhe b the thin 
* . niarble, often carved with the most ex¬ 
quisite patterns, which frequently fills the smaller 
'*ifldows. The^ patterns are cut deeply into the 
L ^ sufficiently translucent to allow 

the light to come through. It b ooocetvi^e tbs t 
Uiu represenu a Greek tradition. 

The total rmult b a style easily grasped as far as 
its main architectural features are ooncemed. The 
'Wety which act^ly exbts b perhaps surprising, 
comidering that it is achbved within such com¬ 
paratively narrow limita. Of coume it cannot 
amount to the variety found in the CJolhie style, 
which depends for its awthetio expression lar;^y 
upon complexity, whereas the Byzantine style, in 
»ta purely architectural character, is wholly ample. 
Complexity, with a touch of Eastern barbarwm, 
its appearance only in the surface ornament. 

The glory of Byzantine architecture of the first 
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period—^indeed of the whole style— is St. SopIujl 
Tliis church was begun in A.O. 53:! and completed 
in the extraordinarily short Dcriod of six years. 
This time can apply only to tne architecture, and 
much of the interior decoration mant hare been 
added afterwards, in the centre is a great dome, a 
trifle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as laz^ 
as the dome of SU Paul’s, Lemdon. It rests on 
pendentires raised upon four immense piers. The 
peat feature is the extemdoo of this central space 
DT two h^'e semi-domes of the same diameter as 
toe prind]^ dome, abutting against the ardma of 
the pendentives. Theee senu-domes, togetlier with 
the great maiwea of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, retdst the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction acro« the chnrrh is mot by enormous 
masses of masonry cauried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a wld, if somewhat extraordinaij, 
featnre upon the outside of the building. Tm 
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result is the most spacious interior in the world. 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual sise, there is a skilful arrangement 
of oidnmns. In two storeys, in the great arches at 
the S. E. and N.>V\ sides, and in the semicircnlar 
niches that we have already seen as charactcrisUc of 
tlie first period of Byzantme architecture. These 
culnmns give aomething of the prindple of multipli- 
oiQr» snd provide a unity of measnreroent, sritbont 
destroying the majestic simpUdty of the whole. 

The central area is surroundeu by aisles mv s ryl 
with intersecting poined vanlu, after the Roman 
manner, and at the lowest end is a fine narthex 
au5 ft. long. Over it b a gallery for the women, 
which b continned on either side over the 
A gallery for the women b the osnal arrangement 
in Byxantine chnrches, and may bo oontrasted with 
the enrioos arrangement in the Basque 
where there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and the boys, llie lii^ting 
b effected by forty windows ronnd the cent^ 
dome and five in each of the semi-domes and the 
minor domes. Above the two tiers ^ oolnmns on the 


sides are two tiers of windows (fig. 23). There are 
also large windows in the aisles. But in no case b 
the wiimow arrangement satisfactory, and thb b 
the weakest feature In the choreh. 

8L Sophb was by far the most important church 
in Christendom buut in thb epoch, and it b inter> 
esting to notice that there b no attempt made to 
orientate it: the axU b one degree sonth of S. W. 

The majesty and simplicity of the interior of St. 
Sophia, with the richness of its oolooring, make it 
by far the finest interior of its kind in the worliL 
It b diffienlt to compare thinn that are so utterly 
unlike as a Gothic cathedru and thb boildlng; 
each b wonderful in its own way; but certainly 
there b nothing in St. Sophia that warrants us in 
ranking it after any interior whatever. The ex¬ 
terior is diflierenL Gne may work up a qnalifiod 
admiration for it; but, in spite of a certain dignity 
of mass which it shares aiUi all great engmeering 
works, it b hardly architectnral, and finds its com- 
peen rather in the pyramids or in a modem railway 
station. 

8L Tltsls St Rsmos It framllr rif >(1 ss oss of Uw snsi 
cburcbM of Um lint BjisaUss psfioil; bat, ss Ftiyrn potaU 
oat, it tbows sltlnlUcs wllb tbs to-eslltd testple of Stinefvs 
Msdtos st Room, quits ts sarked so trij rt siBi til t im s t im n iii 
it sad SS. U sr riu s sad Bsfrtwt st CbostssUaapIs. Tlwn K 
howsnr. Ondi inlkitDos Is tbs Romsn boUdiiq;, to thsrs it 
tomsthiTy to bs tsid lor this vWw. 

(6) The churches of the second period are smaller 
than those of the first, and have several character- 
bticB of their own, although in the main they 
follow the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had always been a difficulty. Windows in a dome 
are, of eoorte, not vertical, and tbe effect b always 
unpleasant. The difficulty can be met on tne 
exterior by raising a vertical wall, whidi at the 
same time b helpful in rrsbting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle would in Gothic architecture. Tbe 
outside of the dome b then generally treated with 
a double curve (fig. 25). 



ns. ttw 

Viewed from the exterior, this naturally sug¬ 
gests the dmm, which we find as the diaracteristie 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It b, however, not in- 
rariame. The effect of the drum b on the whole 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in¬ 
terior, and giving altitude and architectnral char¬ 
acter to the extenor (fig. SSK which latter bso mn^ 
needed at St. Sophia. T^ central dome b still 
the leading featoro of tlie design, but subsidiary 
domes are freqnentiy grouped round it. In St. 
Mark’s, Venice, tb^e are five domoa The dome 
b almost invariably, in thb period, phued upon 
four sapports only, instead of the eight com¬ 
mon in tne earlier period; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not occur. Tbe general propor¬ 
tions of the building show more variety than tbe 
praetioally square ontiine of the previous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rectangle or an 
approximation to tbe craciform plan. Tlie triple 
apw is almost nnivenal in thb period, with tbe 
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aIux in tlio benm before the centnd npM. In otber 
featnres tbe two grent Bjxantine penode are not 
markedly different. 


O^TmED^^U 



m. sa 


Of thUperiod Uie greateat chorch ia andonbtedly 
St. Marka at Venice, which, in i^ite of nomeroaa 
later alterationa. atill preaervea in ita int^or ita 
principal Byiantine featurea. The Byzantine parta 
of the church of St. Mark’a, aa wo now aoe it, jure 
tho reault of eztenaive alterationa, amounting 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the 11 th 
cent., of an earlier uiailican church of A.p. 076, 
itaelf containing parta of a atill earlier building. 
Tlie w«tcm nartnex, tho walla and arcade of the 
nare, and portiona of the eaat end, are practically 
all remains of the baailiran church. Tbe 

oolnmna in the eaatem port of the eliurch were 
remored. and nix great plera were introduced— 
two at tho west end and lour in tho centre of tbe 
building. The*e are themaelroa pierced by arches 
of the same height aa the nare arcade. Two 
tranaepta were added, tbe eaat end was lengthened, 
and the narthex waa centinaed round the two aidea 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
amaller domes over the hems and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the croasing 
by the width of the {blaster shafts that anpport 
tne arches leading into tlie three arms. By^ this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obt^ned. Great arches, which ara practically 
barrel vaolta, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes re«t. .\b^e the nave arcade is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s g^leries of the Eastern Byzantine 
chnrches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
a unit of measarement, and thus giving^ size to 
Uie church, rather than for any otUitaruui pur* 
pose. The capitals are not very characteristic^y 
Byzantine, being of a sort of psendo-Corinthian 
t 3 rpe. They probably belongeu to tho original 
basilican chor^. and are of very excellent work¬ 
manship. Above them is a doable abacus, or 
abacas and reduced dosseret. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
jnst above the springing. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building: the marble columns, and the famoos 
floor with the wonderful Byzantine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpaiwed else¬ 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment with few moldings of any kind, althoogh 
St. Mark's, figs. 27 and 28, has an unosuiri amount 
of carving of a bolder type than one associates with 
Byzantine work, most of it, however, not belong¬ 
ing to the Byzantine design of the building. St. 


Mark's retains a momificent example of an ioooo- 
Stasis with figures oTthe Virgin, St. Mark, and the 



nos. <7 ABB a. ssenoB ABB rtAB or rr. bass's. 


Twelve Apostles. This feature In the Byzantine 
chnrches coxTesponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
Imildings. In later tiroes, particularly daring tbe 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of omanumt 
has been added, especially to the exterior, which 
has been cased with a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been covered w'ith tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong tho pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3 . Gothic Architecture. — Daring tbe develop¬ 
ment of Byzantine arcbitectore—the direct outcome 
of the s^hetic character of the people of the 
regions where it oocurs—we have asoth^ style de¬ 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching its 
maturity, bnt roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This s^le, to which the name‘Gothic* 
b not altogether inappropriately given, if we ex¬ 
tend the term a little oejcmd its usual and some¬ 
what arbitrary limits, was tbe style principally 
used by the Christians of tbe North. Those of 
the East made use chiefly of the Byzantine, and 
Italy of the Latin style—one, as we have seen, 
mu^ more closely related to tbe Roman. ^ Of 
course other styles have been used by Chmtiana 
in different countries, as, for instance, in Norway 
or in Russia. Even in N.W. Europe, althoogh 
It is convenient to group the styles of several 
countries under the one heswiing, there are_ In 
reality several styles; and tho more one stndie>^ 
say, the Gothic architecture of Encland and 
France, the more one realizes how little they 
have in common. It is tme that to some extent 
the great wave of Romanticism marks the lestheric 
character of the whole area, so that a ^nreh in 
England is, of couiBe, more like a church in France 
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than a church in Ka«ia, Constantinoi^e, Italy, or 
Norwar; bat it b only a very inartbtic or raper- 
final oba^cr that faib to see the enonnoaa differ* 
ence. The comparatively little that b known 
aboat the atylea of the East offers an interesting 
pwalleL ^ e class Armenian architectare as 
Byxantine, bat there b almost as mach differ* 
eoce between the cathedral at Ani and St. Sophb 
as there b between St. Sophia and SU Paal’s, 
Lmidon. 

Bat, provided we remember that * Gothic* b a 
name belonging to a gronp of styles rather than to 
ooe single stjde, it ts really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may be defined 
as the armdtectoral egression of those races which, 
b^nnin^ with Alaric the Goth (d. 410 A.D.), and 
Theodonc the Ostrogoth (d. 626 A.D.), overthrew 
and supmeded the power and civiUxatiM of Rome 
The beginnings of the Gothic tendency in archi* 
tectore may whaM even be taken as far back 
as Theodonc, rat ue colmination of the style b 
in^ the 13th_ century. The name * Gothic*^ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re* 
vival as a term of contempt, practically meaning 
*barbaroas*; bat altboogfa the actual Got^ had 
nothing to do with what we term Gothic archi* 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North Eoropean civiluation which finds 
its highest artbtio expression in the architectare 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern races b essentially 
different from that of the Sonth of Eorope, and 
expresses itself, whether on its intellectual, artistic, 
moral, or religious side, in a manner of ita own. 
There b also, undoubtedly, the character of an ago 
as well as of a race, and tl^ factor has also to be 
taken into consideration. As a result of race and 
age in thb case, we have in the artbtio world the 
romantic expremion that we see at its height in 
such examples of art as MaloiVs Morte d'Arthur, 
the CKanton dt Roland, the doth Rail at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cathedral, or B^iam Castle. Chivalry on 
the social ride, aa Romanticbm on the sesthetl^ b 
the outcome of the same root charactmistic; the 
one b not the result of the other; they are cranate 
eharacterbtica pro ce e d ing from a fundamental trait 
at the back. It b important to notice this, as it b 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those who, perhaps learned in their own depart* 
ments, have no practical artbtio knowledge. All 
artbts are familiar with the attempts of laymen to 
expl^ perfectly natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religious grounds. It b perfectly 
troe that there may be close parallcb in tne moral 
or relimons world, rat these artbtie forms are not 
derived from them any more than they from the 
art forms, although both they and the aitbtio 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 

S hy sim^ici^, and by suggestion rather than com* 
letion. [For a further examination of thb qnes 
on. see the article Art (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic architectare are to be 
found in what b perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic—a style commonly known as Rotnanesqne, 
and largely depeudent noon Roman architecture! 
The term by which it b Icnown b hardly a matter 
of much importance; the chief interest in the 
style b in the points wherein it showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architectare, 

In pointing the way towards the bter Gothic, 
rather than in its uependenoe upon the former. 
The style, moreover, b largely influeneed by other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome: the 
Celto-Saxon influences of our own country, for 
instance, or even the infloence of ByxantiauL 
VOL. I.—45 


After Uie downfall of the Western Roman Em* 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi¬ 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
It b, however, difficnlt to make certain, as later 
re-building has practically destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors were desirous of building, 
there was much less opportunity for it in 
times of peace. About the beg inning of the 9th 
cent, we nnd men’s thooghts turning towards an 
architectural expression that rapidly blosso m ed 
bto great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rhine valley, in Lombardy, in Nor¬ 
mandy, and in onr own country, arose archi* 
tectnnd schools, all of neat interest, with their 
own individn^ cha^tenstics, which endeavooied 
to express thb artistic principle of romantic, sug¬ 
gestive, complex unity. In mte of its many 
parts, there b in the developed (fothlo more homo* 
graeity than in any other style save the Greek. 
The stone vault npon the stone walls, stone 
oolomns and arches, though doubtless to some 
extent a practic^ precaution against fire, b still 
more the expreMion of thb Kstbetic principle. The 
effect of organic growth, rather than of aggrega¬ 
tion, marked by an extraordinary wstbetb appro¬ 
priateness in every member to the function which 
It has to perform, all helps towards the final 
scbei^ ^ Above all, the suggestiveness of a cer* 
Uun intricacy of plan and elevation, of stmctural 
features and of om^ent, marks ont the mthetie 
character of the Northern peoples and the age 
daring which these baildinus were erected. 

It bos been sugeested tnat the Latin style had 
in itself a power ot derriopment that would have 
given OB the fntnre forms quite independently of 
the North ; but, without entering into the argu¬ 
ment, it b practically sufiBcient to point out that 
Central Italy itself never prodncea anything of 
the kind, even when the North had invented the 
style and carried the art to perfection. The dif¬ 
ferent schoob were not equally successfuL Bur¬ 
gundy and Provence, with their barrel vaolts, exer¬ 
cised comparatively little influence ; and althoogh 
the Rhine churches at first were in the van, they 
dropped behind and left it for Engli^ and Nor¬ 
mandy, and the slightly bter school of the tie de 
France, to perfect the art The influence of the tie 
de France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, although the Durham dates have now been 
settled beyond dbpute, and prove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the Englbb, school was first in the 
field, with perhaps the two greatest inventions 
of the Gothic arcnitects—the shell vault on rib 
and the flpng buttress. But Englbb architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its own line of development 
to the last, iraoring the French work alrae at 
Canterbury and at Westminster. 

In a short article inch aa thb, a sketch of the 
development of onr own school, and a brief com¬ 
parison with that of the lie de France, will per¬ 
haps be the best way of illustrating the 
features of the age. 

(a) Celto-Saxon irorL—Patting aside for the pre¬ 
sent all architectare save that of church building, 
—although the influence of domestic and 
work npon chorches b enormoos and commonly 
overlooked—we find that we have in thb country 
a Celto-Saxon type of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of which the more 
important are as follows ;— 

In the first place we hare a purely Celtic ele¬ 
ment in the architecture, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architectare introduced by the Celtic 
mbrionaries of SU Colnmba from the North. Thb 
spread over the whole country save the South- 
Eastern portion. St. Colnmba himself died in 
697, but nb mbrionaries continoed to farther hb 
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work. In the year in which SU Colnmba 
SU Anjfu«»tiDe came over to Canlerbory, with the 
powers of a bUhop, to convert the En^ish, and he 
intzodoccd a Latin element. Bat this inflaenoo 
was small, and alfectcd the style bnt^little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon> 
which most be dUtingnished from the 
great Norman influence of the Conquest, ^ bat 
which also represenU the Romanesque Gothic of 
Northern Europe. East AncUa was converted by 
a Lombard priest, Felix, afterwards bislmp. and 
even until quite a late date we find a disunctly 
un-English Influence at work in Uie Bene¬ 

dictine foundations of £ast Anglia. Sussex was 
converted ly Birinns, an I talian or Lombard 
monk, early in the 7th cenL, and to some ex¬ 
tent ^t Am?lia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold ol Continental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were em^W 
at Bomsey Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop Ethel- 
wold's cathedraL Winchester, daring the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastio imtem. 

The Jfr$t iUmaU is by fsr toe most Important 
in the /ormation of the Cmto-Saxon type of ehorch. 
It U characterized by a narrow rectangolar pUm, 
oommooly of two or more chambers, of which 
Trinity Church, Glendaloogh. Ireland; Egilsav, 
Orkney; St Regulos, St Andrews, Soothed; 
Esoorau, Dnrham, and Bradford-on-Avon, W’ilts, 
England, may be taken as typicaL Tito diflerent 
charaoteristios to be noted are—(1) the general 
length as oompared with the breadth ; (2) separate 
rectangular cnambers; 13) large porches, or side 
chamb^ as at Bradford, Repton, Devhnrst, etc.; 
(4) a wustem tower of defence, round or s^oare, 
nsoally entered from within the choroh ; this is a 
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common feature; oecasionally, as at Brechin, it is 
separate from the church; (5) a type that occun as 
at Studland, Dorset, Barton on Bfomber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the church (fig. 29). 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architcctnre, and help to distin¬ 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, tlie extreme length of the English chorchee 
IS one of their most important characteristics; 
they are the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, ending to Eng¬ 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was Introduced, it speedilv ^Us. 
atmeared, a^ never made way at all in the W est 
oi Eogbuid. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng¬ 
lish tendency to a series of more or loss separate 
chambers—toe separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, as at Canterbury or W’’ini»or, com- 
plet^y shut olT, and the separate extensions at the 


east end. as at St. Albat^ W*eUs, Gloncester, Here¬ 
ford, W'inchester, and indeed most of our catbe- 
dials. Fourthly, the large porches or side cham¬ 
bers have a douolo influence. As entrance porches 
they are exceedingly common, s.y. W urrester, 
Gtonoester, Canterbury, etc., and In bundreds of 
small parish chorchee. It is said that our in¬ 
clement W’estem weather u the original cause of 
the western entrances being rarely used or alto¬ 
gether absent in this country. W’e also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran¬ 
septs, as compared with those oi the Continent (see 
figs. 55 and 56). Frequently there Is a second 
transept; many of onr English cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such proiM- 
tkms. Fifthly, the single western tower, so famuiar 
a feature in tne English parish church, can be traced 
back to this source, and it hardly ever ocenrs in 
France. WTth regiud to the last feature—when 
the tower forms the centre of the church—we reach 
by the addition of the characteristic side chamlwr 
a emcifonn central towered type (ay. Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover Castle). There are 
doubtless other inflnences that ^ve us this type, 
but it u probably the double influence that )>re- 
serves it as the t^cal English great church, right 
through the Middle Ages. 

The $tetmd tUwtnt in the Cdto-Baxon style is 
the I-st ill style introdneed direct from Rome by 
St. Augustine, i.a the basilican type of chorch; 
but the Angustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little momenL The original church 
at Canterbury was qussi-basilican with an eastern 
as well as a western apse, the altar presamably 
being in the western at so early a date. There are 
one or two basilksui example np and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all oertain whether the type as found st 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbury has anything to do 
with St, Angustine, and may not rather be a sm- 
vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, preenmably, we see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin inflnenoe, however, does make itseU felt, 
bnt throogh an indirect channel, and the diviswn 
into nave and aisle b introdneed through tht third 
gr^ eltnufU — the Northern monastio church, 
liie able, however, never becomes ouite the popu¬ 
lar feature in thU ooontry that it u on the Con¬ 
tinent. Five aislea so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals. It b also 
largely to thb inflnenoe that we owe the great 
central towered cross<harch plan. Bat even thb 
would probably have disappeared along with other 
importattoos hod it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To thb composite 
inflnence we may be said to owe the onequzdled 
pyramidal composition of Salbbury. or the domi- 
tuutice of the central tower in suco magnificent 
tower groups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 67), or 
Lichfield, quite unapproached by the Continental 
arehitecta. 

The detaib of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of CelUc and Teuto-Scandinavian origin, 
altnoogh decadent Roman work b also s factor to 
be ootmdeted. There are certainly affinities with 
early German work, porticnlarly noticeable in the 
metnod of wall builoing, which b solid, and not 
bnilt with a rnbble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief risnmi of tbs principal 
detaib b as follows:— 

(1) tons sod ibart vorii. or ibsmIts co msr qooim. (E) AV 
of tattresML (S) PQsrtsr tthfa. sIocm cmrpeaity, 
vrock—s listan wbow oricia Is oosenrs, bat s f 


stnp 


> tsr-swojr 


demsUoa trooi tbs p**—«— Is psrtasos tbs toast |iri> 

bsbis. U) Tbs antiss srs MoicireuUr, sod onso coi out ol s 
■bwW stoos, or siss tbsr srs strsisbt-sldsd—s psenliaritr not 
looad In other strlss. (5) TIm wtndows srs oftsn dhrldsd by 
b s bod sr ehslts. wbidi ars sst la tJw osatrs ot ths wsU. with s 
WBf Woos loroiiiqrs tort ol shtcos thsi funs traa (roat to bsdi 
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Uir^tewh^lhtckiw«c4 m Tb* «rtado«« M 

nib/wl. both InternaUjr nd txUnCtllm. (7) Dmiv te « 
cmt foadnea far panIM UiM M oraABwet. tonatedcnrlxiK Um 
U tar obmotMHUe KnctWi pMUd moldfa^ ot ammj ISodi. 
wkfcfa oontnat with tlw Btaiplcr Uwalnwat <rf th* - 

thMoC (fi) TTm latalaotow tawSa danotniMic Odiio 
CWTM iM ako to foralMdaw th* EaglUi gnnoMDUl work ot 
Um ISih cwauiiy. Tbm li a rvat dUTawaot In the cfamctor of 
BMbek and rieoch crauMot, widch ia mnaJlr ovaclookad. 
It m pcobahtr connaotod with a dkfanDoaIn 



S^h im pome of the firhidiMt] pointi in oon> 
nexion with the Celto^iaxun work—w style mach 
more imTOitant than U commonly anpponed* which 
tends to M iraored on accoont ol the greaLness of 
the next style of architecture that made its appear* 
anoe in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian pcirpoaes. 

(A) TAe Jti*€ of anglith Gothic .—The Norman 
Cc^oest produoM in Britain a massiye style of 
architecture, of towers, furtreases, and strong¬ 
holds. Tlie churches, whicli naturally are always 
built in the style of the country, psirtake of tM 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in tlieno lands. Contrasted with 
the comparatively light Imildinp of Celto-Saxon 
work, we find heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new work. Bat the English soon made 
their own influence felt, and for a time English 
church architecture nmloobtcdly led the wray in 
Enrope. 

In the first place, the number of churches built 
Is entirely without parallel. During the hundred 
yosrs that followed, when the country liad settled 
down after the disturbance of the Conquest, there 
were built between three and four hundred great 
cathedrala and monasteries, churches of fint-clais 
rank, besides nomberless smaller buildings. In 
the last hundred yean, with a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improv^ 
roeth(^s of transit and mechanical appliances, we 
have built only one great church, nearly completed 
a second, and laid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the nnmber of chnrches re¬ 
markable, Imt the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all other churches in the 
world that were built about that time. In all the 
r^ of Europe there were built only two churches 
of over SO.OOO sq. ft. area. In England there were 
four churches that exceeded even 60,000 sq. ft, 

MsDCBTAt cnrscsn 

boih or ia coam of oonstraotion in s.a llOOi 
Tax OcnmswtT. Essi.as». 

UMftneo . . c, SS,000 at}, ft. Oloocratsr . . c. 38,000 n ft. 
Woma . . . 40,000 „ Xonrich . . . t ^OOO „ 
I'T** • •• Oonl^or's. ” 

^ Wratmiauw . 40^000 „ 

(pqas. . . . 4«,000 „ York. 4 j^ " 

8pi«n .... ft3,(X)0 „ Lsafnac’a.f^tsr- 

boiT, with Ooo- 

r^SOwir . . 4«,000 „ 

« • • • 40,000 

8L Atbsas . orrr 00^000 H 

at. »witltia*B.WIn. '* 

. . . 08,000 

S'* 00,000 " 

St.EdBmad's,Bunr 08.000 

Oany Iwlf s ocatary later cootaiacd 84.000 sq. It " 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
the wav was against her, because her great churches 
ww already built when advancing art would have 
lulowed hCT to build greater. Still more was she 
nampered in re-building and enlargement the 


sixes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot bo made altogether out of scale with it. 
That England led the way in number and size 
shows an activity, a resonroe, and an initiative 
Uiat, even taken by themselves, would be strmig 
pre^^ve evidence in favour of her being a 
jea4W m style; and this we shall afterwrards see to 
be the case. 

, Th e Komaneeque Gothic is marked by the emd- 
form plAOf and the Norman form haji the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
to far from dear. The transept b generally con* 
■idered to be the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. 'nusTbowever, 
u Dot found at Kavenna, for instance, and b not 
common outside Rome, and the intermediate steps 
in any case can hardly be said to be traceabl^ 
The central lantern b still more douUiul in origin. 
Some liave suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
both the cross and the central lantern; but 
although it may explain the cross better than the 
basilican ^nreh, and there b at least the lantern 
dome, while the basilica hss no such thing, it b 
still a far cry from a Byzantine dome of the first 
period to a Norman lantern tower. The few dated 
examjiles are merely eoough to make ns beware of 
drawing hasty condosions. There seems no par- 
ticnlar reason for not supposing that the central 
tower WM invented in the North, except tliat it b 
the fashion just now to believe that no one ever in¬ 
vented am^in^whicb b true only within certain 
limita The object of the huitem tower was two¬ 
fold- In the first placo, it threw light into the 
centre of the building, where the high altar was 
put; and. in the second place, it fonn^ a tmifying 
central feature, both within and without "^e 
removal of the high altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern tower to throw 
its light upon an empte space. 

In My caw, we find two distinct types of Ctom 
chnreh making their appearance in thb oonntry, 
both of which the national genius modified to suit its 
“fhetio conceptions. First, we have the mult- 
apd^ tirpe, and, secondly, the chevet type. The 
oriM of the multapdda] tepe b possild^y to be 
sought in the Byzantine or Egyptian types already 
or it may be directly deriv^ from the 
Ittsilica, but it certainly becomes quite a common 
variety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
their own wav, squaring the end two bays beyond 
the croesing, in a manner perhaps foreshadow^ at 
St, ApoUinare Nnovo at Kavenna, and then adding 
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the apMfflg. 31). The .4nglo-Normans took thb 
plan._ and it at once began to assume the first 
Rnglish characterbtio of greater length. We find 
a typical example at St, Albans, with its long 
parallel apaed chamb«w (fig. 31). Thb becomes 
one of the great types of Benedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 
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But it ia tc the West luvd the North th*t ’ffo h*Te 
to turn to 6od the truJy EnglLali mwiMr. ^ 

find Hereford ’trilh h sq^ra end w w 

10&5 and Llandaff and Kom«y wfy ua the next 
ceotorr. Tt has been said that mb*™ fmd 
was intnaioced into this counlrr hj Cittord^ 
This ia ImpoMiblfiH an it Tfas ro hm Wor^a 
tecdan order was founded. But it u intoi'wtins 
observe thut from this very We^m diatnct came 
Rtopben Rurding. one of the opjnoai 
Jiread of too Dfd«r, and abbot of ^toaiut m 1106. It 
vetms most pftibaye that th* Ciatoraans o^e 
«iuart East ends to him. ^ben we fmd the 

CL<jt«rciai» at a later date building tbeir^uare 
Eaat enda in England, they merely 
baelt Bn EngSUh featTiru that notn^Iy m 

with, and helps to strengthraji tha native tradition. 


French 

have 



(Aoir. The denelopment » appaienUy * 

(file, m. In England the oroalar chMcbe* 
ohoini built «j to tbemt and the 
bceomra the nave, Tha cbevet typ®i ^ 
out its cireuinacTihing copals. ^ 

St. Edmiinda* Norwich^ Edward the Coniwo^ 
’VVestniinater Abbey* ete., and i» 
ened ia the Ei;liih manner f^. WJ. Thia wc a^ 
find fltiU further AnglicW with a «Tiart ^bola. 
at the east end, as at Dora Ahbey, Salisbury* 

^ lengthening from tf ^ 
Eti giiftli cathe^o ohjtrajrtgr ahowr itoelf In the wide 
tmnsepte and tha atill mom charaolGTwtic trau' 
Rental w«t ends (fig, 55). whieh wo find ^un m 
Bonen Cathedral* a rhiuch plaaiitiid by ^ Engludi 
arehitecU Thia we can contrast with the narrow 
twin-towered French Normnn type* sneh as we 
HC at SU Ktieitne, Caen. 
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So wc find that In English haniia the miiltapaidal 
tvpe develop* a Rgniared form, ench as wo see m 
Rirkstall Abbey, YorkshlTU. 

Th« Reformed order*. Cistercians and Anpris* 
tinians, mainly in the West and North* work^ out 
the EnglL^ mantiaT* and althongh the great Bena* 
dictine abbeys of the East hays W the fort^e to 
suryivft, H ia rather to tha miuwl abbeya of York' 
^ire ind the Welah Border thAt we mwt toni if 
we wish to iee the English style in the maJcmg, 
Hence* while the oonsurvativo ^nedictlno ahteys 
were etiU using the round a^h and the ateidal 
terroination. we find the pointed arch and the 
BOiiAFe end in the North and the Vli eet. The 
duuige of style is* as in Emnee. portly due to an 
Episcopal influence tlmfc furthered advance nod 
Tclorm. In the latter oonntiy the blshnw jolni^ 
hands with the laity agmuat ti» old MonasUc 
urdera, and wu get the great laio ciLtheditkis _ of 
France, In this country they joined hand* wi^ 
the Reformed ntdfirs, and to tni* is dne the sti^gly 
mark^ Munastie chiwacter of Engiish building. 
In early days the Chstenians eschewed ornament* 
eantrni tower* and triforiuras, which gave a chaste^ 
nes* to the style Ln theii hands that* to some extent, 
it would be true to say* marks tha English work 
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The Anglo-Norman church of Bu^ St. Ed- 
munda had a wido-sirreiding front of fhKt fmt. 
^y was pbumed fur a wot front of 300 fc.. 
althougb It is donbtfnl whether this front wart 
ever completed. These two sjti about tlire* timos 
as wide art the iinve, 
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until well into the I4th wnt,. even after such 
luxuries as towers- and triforiums had beeoina 
ooniman again. 

The othCT Krtsat type is the chevet t^, which* 
u Ferguasoti points out, « vnry probahly ^ de¬ 
velopment from the cirtmlar cbnmi by the nddi' 
tion of a nave, the eircnlar part heeoimng the 


Pitcrtomueli . 
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The best way to obtain a general snrr'ey of eacb 
uuciud Ln to wnrk from the ground plan upwarda 
It has already been pointed out that Homaiiwquc 
Cothic in England* perhaps best termed AnglO" 
Norman* is masaire in its treatment* and ^ this 
natural^ shows on the gnmndl ]dan* A single 
pier of DnTham mntaina as much matorml as the 
wbule set of piers of some of the later chtirchos. 
The wells are alw'ay* immensely thick, even when 
they sopport only a woodon roof# which on the 
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rm, S 5 ,—wiii DuuiuUi jUcs hcThw Of ravaol. 
whole h. tbs commouer arrangement j but wWi 
they have to resut the thrust of a stone vault, tbi* 
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KENT. 


m. 87.—inaiua m& 

etc. The second tym is tbo pier proper, dereloped 
from a section of wall left between tlie arcbes. 

Both tbeso types derelop in two wnra wbicb 
mutually influence each other; firrt, tno strue- 


rw. as.—<nBsinM8. 

^tb windows orer the side aisles. This treattnoit 
is more common in France than in F-t» g > a nd. 


no. S&. 

tnral, which is more particularly characteristic of 
France: secondly, the decoratire, which is more 


b even more the case. Bottresoes are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archt* 
tectore might he described as a progres s ion from 
a heavy w^l with a wooden root to a nlasM wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the rattresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progrtM might he diagrammatically represented 
as in tiff. 3&. So what practically hi^pena b that 
the wiul b turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the tame or even 1cm material, a 
greater resisting power b obtained (fig. S5). 

Before passing upward to details, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noteiT llie 
Anglo-Norman great church b a three-aisled build¬ 
ing of three storeys (fig. 35). The nave-arcade b 
the principal series of arelm in the church, and 
diviaes the central able, or nave, from the side 
ables. In order to liglit central able it b raised 
above the roof of the side ables, whereby we 
obtain a clerestory, through which the light passes, 
and which U contrasted with the blind storey or 
triforinro that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium b transparent, 
as it b termed ; that b, it b treated as a gallery 


There b more variety in the bay treatment in 
thb country than in France, arising in part from 
a diflieretit mitial standpoint. The French aichi- 
tecU were more interested in the logic of construe- 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings b to 
become, as it were, skeleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the wall as a feature 
in itself, giring an sstnetic sense of borixontal 
continuity, as dbtinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The wall, there¬ 
fore, continues to some extent to be regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its own account. 
A single instance most suffice, and b seen in the 
interestiDg bay treatment, farooTed mainly by the 
Augustinians, in which the triforium b treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Examples may be seen at Jedhurgh, Romsey Abbey, 
Oxford CatbMral, Gbstonbury, and Dunstable. It 
gives a sense of height greater than either the simple 
two-storey or the smple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norro^ piers are of two main types. In 
the first,which b more or less columnar, we probably 
see a far-ofl* descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are two dbtinct varieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in connes, and not in 
single arums, still, in generid proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves tne characteristics of a true 
column. The other b a huge mass of masonry 
with a few moldings round the top in lieu of a 
capitaL Thb parties more of the nature of 
a pier, and b peculiar to thb country. Examples 
may be seen in Gloucester, Durham, Tewkesb^. 
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iMurticnluIy chArarterirtie of this coantry. In 
the fint ^yctem additions are m a d e to toe pier, 
in order to sapport Aub-arches and vaulting shafts; 
thus tre get a compotdte type of pier where ea^ 
part is asaifmed to the performance of some definite 
runctionTln the deooratire y tem the pier also 
becomes compodte, but in a diflerent manner. The 
oomem of the pier, for instance, may be chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut out as at Sl 
L awrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38). thus giving a erase of lightness to the 
whole. Later we find these o rn a ment al shafts ar> 
ranged round the octagon formed by catting off the 
comers. The octagon may become a cirele. In the 
decorative sjstemtto change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacus remmns square, and, in any ca^ 
the detached shafts have no tlireet connexion with 
the load above. When both load and support be¬ 
come very complex, the eye is sufficiently satisfied 
with the complex snpport for the oomplex load, 
without logically following out each subordinate 

K L The evpal and metacarpal bones in the 
uty of the hnmaa anatomy may be taken as a 
parallel. The bases are genendly set on a square 
plinth, often with an ornament to fill np the angles. 
The commonest form of molding is a hollow above 
a round (fig. 89). 

There are three types of capital: (1) a peendo- 
classic, a sort of uebased Corinthian or Ionic, 
roach commoner on the Continent than here; (2| 
a enshion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention; and (3) the scalloped capit^, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in^ its 
tom has important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus u always square, first with plain cham- 
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fer, then with hollow chamfer and small nick above. 
Passing upward, we may note that the arches 
are graerally round, altbongfa the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. The earliest known example 
in this country is c. 1090 A.D., half a century before 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders (i.s. re¬ 
cesses or steps)-^ main arch and a sub-arch (fig. ^). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chamfer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are freqoently much enriched. 

The features of the triiorinm arcade are the 
same as those below, but it might bo noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear¬ 
ance here before it is seen ani'wbere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-he^ed windows on the outer face, com- 
mraly with a passage between the two in the 
thickneM of the wall. The Anglo-Norman window 
IS generally widely splayed within, and set near 
the outer face of the wall, in which respect it 
may be contrasted with the Celto-Saxon window. 


It is not treated with the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo-Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, but It is interesting to 
notice that, whereas the door becotnes a lew imiwri- 
ant membra as ^thic architectuie advances, the 
window gradually becomes the most important of alL 

In the roof we reach the moat complex and most 
intraeAting feature in Gothic architecture; ^ It lias 
even been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is notUiw more than the art of Im ild i n g stone 
vaults. This, of coarse. Is ridiculous: the early 
writers, such as Rickman, whose work still_ re¬ 
mains one of the most interesting on the subjcci, 
wrote of Gothic architecture with hardly any 
reference to the vanli at all. There is certainly 
eooogfa that Is distinctive, and shows the wholo 
spirit of the thing, without taking notice of the 
vanlt. Gothio architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttrew, nor even the window, which pro¬ 
bably, after all, is both more inflnential and more 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not even a onestion of mechanics; Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is arcnitecture—a truism, one would have 
supposed : it is neither engineering nor Imilding, 
as some writers srould have ns believe. Ffcnce it 
depend fundamentally noon sesthetk principles, 
wmch, so to iqMk. sK the mechanical proNems 
for mechanicians to eolve, and the latter are 
essential, It is true, but only means to an end. 

Of coarse any one is at liberty to define * Gothio' 
as be pleases j but to deny the title to such a build¬ 
ing as ntham Palace or Su Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
srich, is so to circuroscribe the sphere of inquiry 
as to make it of comparatively little importanee; 
It is a primary and more fundamental question to 
find what Is the root principle common alike to 
Crosliv Hall, Exeter rathediid, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these ImUdings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stepben’s, Walbrook, than to find what 
differentiates them from eoch other—not that this 
latter tnoniry has not great importance within the 
larger spnere. 

A fall discussion of the vault would be impossible 
within the limits of this article, built may be thus 
briefly summed up. In early days it was more 
common to find an open-timbra roof, but a desire 
to give organic unity to the whole conception, 
coupled doubtless witn the advanta|M of greater 
security again»t fire, led to the gradual strintitu- 
tioo of tbo roof of stone. This wo find first in the 
aisles, and then over the wider spans, such as the 
g^t EngUiih Chapter Uouses. some of them 40 ft. 
wide, or Uie high vaults over the naves of the great 
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churches. The vault was almost always covered 
W a wooden roof to protect it from the weather. 
This is to some extent a false constroetkm, which 
is at variance with the ordinary methods of the 
Gothic arrhiteeta. But there are a few examples 
of true stone roofs in this country,—the Treasury, 
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Merton College, Oxford : Willinctuun, Cemhridge; 
Minchinluunpton; Koeelyn; enu BothwelL 

T1m> aimpleftt form of tmIi U the plain barrel 
or waggon rault, which give* a great o ontinn ona 
thnut throoghont ita length, and therefore re* 
qnirea a reiy thick continnona wall, eflect 

u gloomy, becauM the lifting problem ia difficult 
of aolntion. Large windows are impose* ible in a 
wall bearing a oontinuouN throat, and sloping 
windowa in the vault are both weak and ugly. 
If a window ia put in the vault, it ia a natund 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the wall 
below, as wo aaw in Byzantine architecture (fig. ^). 
Thia at once anggeata the tr eatmen t of intersecting 
barrel vaults, which ia eminently auiuble for the 
vaulting of a square space. A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two naif cvlinders of hemisph^cal 
section, corresponding to A, O'. C (fig. 41,1 and 11). 
This form of vault waa ns^ by the Bomans, and 
the traction never completely died out; and this 
vault, the ribleaa qnadnpa^to vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Bomanesque buUden, as in the castle at Oxfo^. 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
as in the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical line of intersection is 
termed the groin of the vault. Directly the space 
to be sanlted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
aa long as semidrcttlar vaults are used they will 
not intersect at the crown at all, as the vauiU are 
of different height (fig. 41, III). It ia therefore 
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necessary to bring them to the name bdght. which 
may be done by stilting the narrower vamt, that is. 


raising it on two vertical walla that aerv’e the pur* 
pose of stiJta. This nu^ also be helped by using 
teas than a semicircle fur the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
aa may be seen in fig. 41, IV and V. In the narrow 
vault It ii obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the bei^t of the atilt, must be vertically above 
the line Any point, therefore, being on the 

line of int e rsection of both vaults, must be vertie* 
ally above the line CB. Tlie groin also must keep 
close above the aide CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the side BF at the outset; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from abo\'e BF, but keep 
cloae above CB. Wh^ the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow vault curves rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con* 
tinuea its pwdnal cur%'e, so that the groin now 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly dose above GF until it reachea G. 
In actual bnilaing the enrro ia generally coaxed a 
little, BO as slighUy to reduce the violent break in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enomionsly thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up the vault, the weakness is counter¬ 
acted, Irat it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now the great invention of the Gothic architects 
was the substitution of another prindple. So far 
the vault baa been regi^ed as the intenection of 
two continuous cylinorical tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection. At any point 
along the vault we have, say at ML or HK (fig. 
41, Y) a section of a perfect cylinder; the line 
of the proin, however, we saw was not in a plane, 
but twisted. The invention ia to build the groin 
regular (i.«. in a plane), and then accommodate 
tiM vanlta to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to support the whole. The 
vault ia built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (».e. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the riba. The short ends may be atilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the broad ends semi¬ 
circular, so as all to be of canal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a tight shell, resting 
on these ribs. This shell ia buQt in couimb, as 
NP, PR (VI), which are practically straight, but 
very slmhtly arched to the ribs upon which they 
rest. The consequence ia that, as now the shell 
must follow the curve of the groin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cylinder; and as before 
the diagonals were twisted to suit the vault sur¬ 
face, DOW the vault surface ia twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a curved surface very much 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed vault—and by ribbed vault is mesmt 
a ribbed shell vault upon tno above principle, i.t. 
one which is structurally based upon the rib 
curvature—is perhaps the most_ distinctive inven¬ 
tion made by the Ctoihio architects. Kibe may 
occasionally hare been used in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
cmrvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Goihio vault. There is no doubt that the 
earliest vanlta of this tij>e of which we have any 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral Such 
were the high vaulto of the choir begun m A.D. 
1003. Tbe earliest properly attested date in France 
is, at the very least, more tlian thirty yean lator.* 

• TIm dtoctMkNi of tbtse dstM, wfth rctsel to Cactead 
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As to the cftose of the compaj^motiui atigimiide 
the irotancalor fonu iiustaul of the bqu&n], it. c&n 
hudlj be queetionui thiU the pripuiT ruiuon -wa^ 
esthetfe DJiil non-mcebuuciJ, m tho Encluh 

Chititter Houk<s with np^ of 40 ft. » where thenj 
were no Htmcinril wRsideretioiMj aio bo btiilt. 
The immense iEuprcwement to the viat^ sjii. 
betraty of the apparent SenMh thereby eainod, quite 
apart from eny ]»riiK;iple iinilleJ a>re 

naliideiit to aocouui; W it 42). The E^rcnch 



DURHAM QUINQUEPARriTE: 
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contiaaed to lue Che iquAie vault for a lon^' time, 
taking two oompartmaotB of the oiale to one of the 
nave, uvcn inventing the eo^partite vault {fig. 41, 
Ylltj to ^t over the difficulty before Unally fmloW'^ 
the English lead. The introductioQ of the 
minted arch into the vault fulluwed not long after. 
It oSers an eathetlaally more pleanng aolution of 
the problem of vaulting over a loetangle, at the 
name Lime preurvLog the level eroww, tlian doea the 
Btilted arch iBg. 41, VTT)._ The pointed arch in every 
rib girea a far more aatiafaetory BfiUBO ol sathetie 
nniCy than the niiitUTO oF Begmeotaf and atilted 
arehiiet and it ahto radurt^ the plonghnhaTe twint. 

The pointed arch waa used hj no meanfl eolely 
in order to tqep the lev'el orown over the dlffcreut 
Bpanq, because In Franco the domical vaults, lusod 
when the ribbed vyetem was introduced, continue 
even after the iutrodaction of the points arch in 
the vault,, and there is no atCfixapt to make the 
crown level, Neverthelewi, the fact that pointed 
arohos of the same height can be citictM over 
varying widths jCg. 41, IX} b one of tlioir many 
odvanUgeBi, as we may bob in numbers of transept 
croswge, e.y. St. Bartholemow’s, Smithfield. 

An interesting variant of tho soxpartile vault, 
which we might term quinquepaHiita, ocears in tho 
aLele vanlta ttf Lincoln, which ia an inganiona and 
more justiGable uso of che principle, as them are 
two windows on one sido and only one opening on 
the other (Gg, 421. 

The origin of the noinW arch Lb another of thore 
tmaolved problem^ hat it ocenre in the East Long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Kaman work-in the bridge nf Severn* iu 
the Levant, it was oertaiiLly Ln common use in 
Eranoe earlier than facrrflji although an example is 
found at Gloucester (c, fCW), of which Bilsmi gives 
an lUnstration. The poiut^ areh cazmot bewn- 
videred n B^aidaUy Gothic f^tore, bmag found in 
Various Eaatqtu Btvles; and, Tnareover, many huild^ 
Inga w'here it doea not oocor ore obvioiifily completely 
Gothio in feeling. 

In connexion with tha ribbed vault nppei^ the 
other great invention of the Gothio architects, 
namely, the dying or oblique battrea, where the 
bnttress, instead of descending verttcally to the 
grennd, ii carried obliquely umn an areh over an 
intervening apain. Thta euahW the abutment of 


the high vault to ba carried acro« the abde*. The 
beginuiiigR of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
h^.tAmd vault of Glouoeatar (c. 1000}, strength-^ 



MO iCAtD* 



CHOIR, '^^CHOIT?' I MAVEa 
CLOU CE S TER. CHIC H EST£R. DURHAM. 



m.a. 


uned at intervals vnth buttresMS or riba, But the 
perfect syetoiu brin^n the abutment to b^MJ, not 
continuously, hut only bq as to moot the revul tant 
thnut of the >'au]t lihe that support the vault. 
Th^ wu hud in Durham choir {cximmeuc^ iLD. 
lOEtJ), whore the buttrOHa ia carried over a <eini. 
circular areh. It oecttra afso at Chiehoiter (coai- 
menced 1001), wh^reaa the later development, 
nameily, where Um butties is carrisd over a quod- 
rant, was probably actually built at Norwich to 
]09 €l It wa» certainly pLnnnod and half rxeented 
at that date, os that which remains after lat^' 
alterations otteata The nave of Dnrham nhowB 
it oomplote (A.D. 1125}.'* The French Dxouiplea 
are later, hut iho credit of perfecting the feature 
cmtaLnly hclonge to them, if they did not even 
carry it too far. 

Anglo-Nortnan ornament, at first spaHuA p^rodu' 
ally bcoouiea rich if qqt over-omate. TbeTrequent 
lire of arcades along the walls, particnlorly ox a wrt 
uf * dodoH" and on towers, ii the most prominent 
of features, but minor forma arc endlew, of 
which purhapa themoGt omumon an given in fig. 44. 




DALMENY. 


no, 14.—jacAca ASD atittmo. 


It has been usual among writen upon Gothin 
arehitocLure to sneak of a TranaitiotLal period l 
but os sperioT features that were suppceicd to 
uiriingqj^h it all appeared half a century earlier, 
tniM 13 oiuy wnfoamg. In any caae^ a ^vision into 
15 purely arbitraiy. The whole atory uf 
Gothic architecture U one long transition, aud the 
^tem of divioinn into jKriodfi at all openw up the 
9^ considering the perioda oa theugh they 
*“y^^ wliich is to miaundetatand eveirtliing. 

CofAie.— Aw^l rt-T^ Irty frrtftn 

work dsYolomd into what ar? often termed the 
English and I>econited perioda—the reni th of 
trothie orchitecLuro. Hero wo ree a farther develop- 
^nt of Ui(^ principle wc have alre^y noUcecL 
tendracy of the English plan ii to become 
loiter stilL The old short ohoire are polled down, 
ftfld g^t exteiuiofis take their plaoe. In the 
mevatTOD Wo may notice that the tendency ia fur 
^e hay uyiaiout to become wider in proportioTi to 
their height, and for the triforiuru to dimmiilL 
* Sw nlErcscH ^noitod abon «Iba riolL 
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On tho exterior the loftj roires of theae two 
periods nre the most distinguisoing fentores. 

The deoonUife sense develops and shows itaelf 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 
their appearance—the Soath* Western, toe South* 



SWEETHEART on NEW ABBEY. 


rs. 4ft.—ma Ttrm. 


Eastern, and the Northern. The South-Western 
is formed by triplets of shafts attached to a central 
core and ransrea reiralarlT round it (Pershore, fig. 
45). It is pr<^bly directly derived from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. But it maL-w little 
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betray bt^nd its own district, and gradually 
dies out. Not so the South-Eastern and Northern 
varietiee. The Sonth-Eastem type is formed by a 
central core with detached sha^ round it, gener¬ 


ally, although not invariably, of purbeek marble or 
soiM local variety (fin. 45). The central core is 
built op, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annnl^r bands. The 
Northern type, c.g. Roche and Sweetheart abbeys 
^fig. 4S), is a composite pier of several shafts all unitM 
in one, withont a central core, and seems to hare 
originated from such forma as we see in Bisbop- 
Anckland Castle, York crypt. Durham galilce, or 
Selby triforiom. In these oases there are a num¬ 
ber of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern typo the composite pier 
is bnilt np in borisootal ooorsea, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

For a tune the Sonth-Eastem type carries every¬ 
thing before it and drives back the Northern, so 
that dn^e the 13th cent. (Early English period) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, and 
is found, for instance, as far north as I^rbazn. 
In the I4tb cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven hack and disappears. The Northern typo 
remains supreme, as long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kmgdom. A very 
heautifol example occurs at Grantham, with the 
filleU particolariy common to this type. In the 
same church Is an early example of the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent, is char¬ 
acterised by the water-bolding 
molding (fig. 47), developed from 
the so-callra Attic base (fig. 2, 

.Vrcuitecturk (Greek)). In the 
14th cent, the hollow is filled by a 
round, the lowest member often 
overla{»ping the plinth. The Eng¬ 
lish capitals are distingoishM ns- 47. 

from th^ of the Continent ly the characterisiio 
abacas, which in English work U almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roll and fillet <lceF^ undercut, and in the l4Ui of 
a scroll molding. The neck-molding is generally a 

S lain astragal m the 13th cent and a scroll moldmg 
1 the 14th. Those capitals that have foliage are 
marked in the 13th cent., by a heantiful tyj»e, 
apparently derived from tlie scallop capital (see 
fig. 48), and very different from the French type 
derived from the classical capiUla The English 
variety, which wo may term stiff stem foliage, is 
generally smd to have the same origin as the 
French capitals, being derived from the classical 
volutes; but a careful examination of the capitals 
of the West County and the North, where the 
national style has iu origin, has led the present 
writer to the above conclusion. Doubtless the 
Continental v ariety was not withont its infinence; 
hut not only does the other derivation explain the 
general form more satisfactorily, with its stiff stem 
and withont the lower hand of foliage fonnd in 
French work, hut it also explains another pecnli- 
ority of the English capitaL The English foliage 



ns. 48L 

tends to twirl round the capital In stead of stand¬ 
ing out from the centre as in Continental work. 

In the 14th cent., althongh the forma are some- 
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time* exceedingly benotilnl, there is s distinct 
artistk decadence. An attem^ to be tme to nature 
results in being untrue to tM stooe material in 
which the artist is working—a much more serious 
fa^t. The forms are ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, insUwd of growing up from the nwk, are 
twined rtmnd like a hi^ert UMUral decoration, and 
have no part in the organic omty of the whole. 

The arclies are poin^ and with numerous mold¬ 
ings, of which those in hg. 49 are typioaL The Early 
E^Iish moldings are marked by freehand drawing 
and nomerous independent memb e rs, separated hy 
deep boUowa, e,g. Peterborough. CharaeterutK: 
members are the roll and EUet and the pointed bow- 
tell. DmraUxl fadings are set out by the compass 
of being drawn freehand. The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set diOerently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-quarter 
hollow often marlu off the orders of the arches 
49). Up to the end of the 14th cent, the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly dlstingnished. 



The derelopinent of the window is a long stoir, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 



nafia 


normal early Anglo-Norman srindow is a sqnare 
with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 


longer in its proportions, and the prooess oontinnes 
after the introduction of the pomted arch, pro- 
dneing the so-called lancet wumIow, until such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesfoid, 
wldch is 8 in. wide and 15 fU 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group windows tog|eUiery one 
being insufficient for lighting purposes (fig. 60). 

In the gable end the non^ arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent, is three windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gable. At first the 
windows are aoite distinct; then a oommoo hood 
mold gradnalfy draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch. The small span¬ 
drels are first pierced with various shapes and 
finally cut ont aitocether, and then cusped as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough CathedraL But this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme head ; 
and it u perhaps the two-fight window in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that t^ads to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 60). 

We tons pass from the lancet period to the 
first tracerieu period, which has hero called the 
Geometrical pmod. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with a compasn. Although 
at first glance they may not ommr to be parts of 
circles, they invambly are. Toe real distinction 
is between curves of smgle and double curvature; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figur es circles, ennrilinear tmngles, 
and squares (not spherical, of coarse), quatremils, 
trefoils, etc., filling the bead of the window. The 
terms Simple and Compound would be short and 
self-explanatoiy. 

There are three main types of Simple or inde¬ 
pendent-figure tracery. In type I. (fig. 61) the drele 
or other figure rests on two sab-arcoes. The points 
of the snb-archM projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probaUy are the 
cause of type II. making its appearance, in which 
the outer carves of the rab-arches coincide with 
the curvee of the window arch. It should \m noted 
that type L does not disappear tut cootinnes to be 
used, am this is the case ml through the develop¬ 
ment of window tracery: a new form does not en¬ 
tirely onst an old one. The objection to type II. b 
that it tends to posh the ornament too much into 
the bead of the window. In all cases the sub-arrhea 
may also inteniect or be separated from each other. 

III., which b really a three-light develop- 



na 61.~siaru tsscbt. 


roen^ has no leading sub-arches, but the arches of 
the lights alone, ana no leading central ornament. 

The development into the CcMnpoand or flowing 
poiod b the resnlt of attempts to improve type I. 
Wvers devices had been tried to get nd of the ob- 
lectkmable points, the best being the disguising of 
them l^ a p^ted trefoit It occarred, however, to 
some unknown English genius that an exceedingly 
mupb and obvious device—as bthe cose with most 
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^ftWTTTrTtr-tn 




^ MOTTLE DAME 

onsamescalt 


gTEftt ducorenes —wjm to onut tlte poiutB, wd con- 
twae the corve of the nb-crcb into Uie earrit of 
the ctTvle. lliui u ohuinod n curve of doable 
cmimture or an ogee carve. The other nde of the 
■ab-ojch Li lUAdo to cdrKfi[>ciidt kilcI vne have a 
circiti anpjioTted on ogee archB {iig. ISS, A). The 
bo^ttonl anil top> of thecfrcJe then dioappear^ Loavinn 
Hi! tliQ oomplet^ I- °'f the Compimnd period. 
TLIb develop on lin« nmiJar to the independent^ 
Ggiire {Huioa with a owond and third type (tig. £2)-. 


nvL 

The vnnlting Dootiniiea to devdoi^ Tiret, in 
order to reduce the pleqcluharo curvature, reBort 
ifi hail to eJlipticaJ rita* involving a ntwt difficott 
ami complex problem in tlie setting outimderocLion 
of every vault, Thlv is nimrxedad by paonda- 
ellipticM veultuig, where, Instead of a tnio ollipse, 
an approximatioa to the dlipm ii mode by partaof 
airc1e!>> which join at |«iuto when tbo lan^^t is 
oomnion to both cinsliM, eo aa to avoid breaks in 
the caire 63). Tha lino of tho pier or ithaft 
frotn wMcIi tlio vaolt apdogs is also tangential to 
tho arch ctun'e. 


AB 

NET OR 
UERNt 
K165. 


ns. UL 

Tfia ridge lib to mark tbo loading line of the 
roof, and aloo to provide a lino of fitting for the 
Tout t ehell, wbji npparantly first used at RipoiL It 
hoH great imtbetic vulno^ ^viqg continaitj to the 
whole and a iina of Bmphaaia to the vimta- It in 
fact, tho dominant nathetio line of tbo Ivnilding, 
co!T»poadiDg to the heel of a boat- The French 
■LTclutecta could not uho it with any efifect, on 
accqont of tbetr broken ridge 1Lae9 eausiKl by the 
domical vault. Where they have uaed it the reanlt 
ifi nnplaaaamtly anggestive of the eta- 
in order to roeluce tho apace between the rthe, 
and to make the filling wderj, FioUidinn jibe 
are Introduced, oalloil ivTrcrwiM by ihe French 
architertn. They were invented by the buildera 
of Lincoln Catheilral «id a»d brat in n pecnliar 
way (fig. d 3|. In the 14th cenL lieme or not ziba 
make their appcaitmce, and give great complexity 
to the vaulte (Bg. 53}. 

'fhe buttreif^eii in the ISth and t4th centariH 
become more proralnent, and the pinnacle, giving 
mddJtienai pMistJiig power to the buttreea, moo ap- 
peaca in t he Early Eogliah period. Angle buttrewee 


in the l4th cent, are commoaly set diagonally, 
instead of in paLiw at right angles (fig. 54 f. 


Tt Is diRicnlt, and indeed inadtuable, to try to 
aari|p any partienlard&te er period for the summit 
of 'ffotbic arehiteetnre. In runny points it con* 
tinu^ to advance down to a very late date, moio 
portienliijlT in the devdopmont of toweia and of 
the vault, hut the decorative folia^ corlalnly Ue^ 
dines after the Iftth rentary. For^eatity of light- 
tug nothing equals the so-collod lantern churelies 
of the 15th cent., hat the window Itself Is perhapo 
at it® li«it in the Hth. It ta j» with all artaj 
(IccAdence does not enme midclenly throughout the 
wholo, hut ahows itself here and there, whiU tba 
main tnmd i® ctill forward. It would he much 
easier to assigni a definite nanmiit to French than 
to Englinli arehitoqtaTe. fn France Uiere ia a 
more or less defimlo single elTort calminating In 
the ] 3tli cenltuy. In ^gland there are continuoTis 
new LmjralHeB: vault, wall, pier, foliage, wtndisw* 
and vault again t each La Ltun soems to play the 
leading port. 

As sajd at tho outai!t, the French and Engl ish 
styles'pre entirely iHfieroDt. A Fumming up at 
this point of a few of the dUTerences between tbo 
plan of a great Kogluh and a great IfVench chundi 
may ahow that it ia surprising, not that Uiey are 
now oetu to bo dilTerent, but that any one ever 
riiought they were the mno. 

^orch Is Imiii pivi lUMrex- wftU tfanv THj- 

Preiicli h ihaFt lunl tmd with Avv 

Tbs EkifUili West, Is brcsiL Tbs Acseb Wsst tVoiU; Is 

•umrw in Dibh duvcasi qm thu tbc dew. 

Hie Im^vpls prcijMt encInniMHlj tlw msla 

'Qnes, sad ejtsit tbs (^mch lus st luAs d Uiess 


™*- fff ATP —wf TmnM-WxJI CgUECIIJO itf KplM,*iiB ulh PEjiSmE 

picffctSiifia Tbs F rynsh tiwwoptt hseHr t)n>jMa M eJ 3, and 

bis 1 S^llETfl md, Hh Piefisb 
iliircli his s sKufnf SMlir 

Tbs Eaclisb dmrdi Iwi \ hnff cbolr, ^Dsnllj' ii«r* nr kn 
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tfiut ofl hon Uh wv, brow tbi nnU^ a* luaoMtlc 

InfluKu. IhvFyDiichclHiKfaliliu^ 

ud Mtn Unranrtmlt* wil^ ^ llwHi liixvij til* MiHJt Of 
|» lidtKDee, UKt hai ijomtraai tlilff cl]*pr]> daf ti> Uh UU.: 
ntebMir anomm aaLnl plan la IIh Kartk* chu^ Ifcw 

Lba eantnl banr tlut dooCofeia Uh wbol*. Uh Fiaadi chonn 

faM W«t« lvwera> bul DDlhisf, or kDmiLjr »' Siaba' M 

Uuinlt N ad bf acnani^ditUaiiB. Tba 
FccDcb drarcb ia ppeq <11^ 

The interior ot « Fi^ch ebarca u iLUd bo inir- 
IL u «c^ingly lofty, vliicli it * 

T[ ^ 


PdM. 

mtxft lEOpnaaivo clwHcter. 


?he interim] effect of 


tbe chevet is often eiqmeitcly lovely, enff the 
gnee of the proportioiu. u a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height* ia in every way adinimbl«r 
The £nsiii$b chnioh in its mtcnor dependa for 
ita i mpregaiTienEaa upon length Tathbf tbsn^ height* 
MtMpt where modera folly, a« at Norwich, auiia 
planted an enonnooB organ that entirely deatroys 
the whole miioa of the bnildingi coznpJciHily 
{not partially) hloching the vista whi^ would bo, 


perhape 

reason, why they ahoald not bo oatnliLanL 
But with regard to the exterioiw there U no 
cempamon. The Enjgluh here losea something by 
want of height, (Visit Chartres, Amiens, luid then 
Idncoln ailhin two days of each other, and the 
result will be startlingd But the dommantcentral 
tower, the wonderful skyline, togother with the 
towor-groaps, the grand taojeatittg traiuepta and 
fronta, with their Cue shadow enWte* make the 
FreDch er am pice look in comparison a abapelesa 
In Haw, Where there is a tiaiTow i*ll twLn^towered 
front, thero is an nii plenaaTi t affect of an over¬ 
weighted end snggeatiTe of a giraffe- The Franco- 



German church of Cologne is pwhaps the worit 
example of this eObct. The dj^Teaeeg extend to 
evety Tnolding and every detail, and to the spirit 
m which everything a carried ont: the PVen^ is 
more logical, the English mere pictureaqne. 


(d) TAe JJcefinrf of C^rfAie* — The last 

pcriM of English arclutectnn U marked by net- 
angular fomu and hariiontal Itnea, and ia gener¬ 
ally called * l^eipcndicular.* ThU word in most 
minds ij SO dos^y anaociated with vertical, that 
' Bectangulor ^ ia a num naiiifactoTy namfer 

Boola become nearly harunotal, tope of doo» 
uid windows and all the arrhes foUow the Bame 
tendency. Thera i> often an actnal straight 
hoiixrmtal Une, strongly empluvil«d, above 
theae featoroa, parriculaily in the case of doon. 
Horizontal topped bowera taka the plica of 
spires* horimnLal itanBotn bars appear in the 
windows, and horizontal topped panidUiigB, imtead 
of niches, occur all over the waUa Even Lire 
foliage and other omainenta become ractan^uiar 
in form. 

The Early English period wu an a^ of Ecdcai- 
aatie reform, nno the work of that panod ii narked 
by a certain ectjesiasticism in its nlaauiug and 
axFaogemcnta, The Tracefied period of the Hth 
cent. IS the age of the great neblea; the very ecclesi¬ 
astics themeelvea aj^ the pride and pomp of 
worldly splendonr j and the churches, with Lfadr 
private chantries and heraldic ornament and such 
thio^i partake to some extent of thU character* 
as Mr, Prior pointa out ^ffutitry of Qothic Art 
in IQuOk Thej^ple, too, are begtanisg 

to assert themselves. The worship of Qnr Lady 
being particularly the colt of the people in Eng- 
Lmd, WQ find the i^y chapeJa Ming built ul 
over the comitry, in moat instances actually at 
the cast end, and approached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastla privacy of the mon¬ 
astic clioir perforce disappoara Z>uring the Wars 
of the Ito0cs,_ the great boronji gradual ly vaztLshed* 
and the trading cuuses mnde their innuence felt- 
Tills is the age of Iho guild chantriia,. and ahovie 
all of the pariah churches of the pvplo* The 
iai^ proporticn of our parish chnichee belong t4» 
tliia date* and are huUt in the rectangular styles 
Hardly a ringle^rat mouAstic cborch orimthedml 
was built at this time, aJthoncb, of course, there 
was a eartoin amount of Te-huOding and enlarge- 
menL Tlie chantriiss aud other extensioiu 
the plans of the ebiiureh», and tend to uhoeuTW aU 
tnmsQptal prcjecrionif. 

The plem sttll belong to the Northern typiv but 
indiuB to become lu^rTe in ihetr treatment both 
in sectlou and in their oapitaia and bases (Hg. m 
The S-sbap<d curve under the chamfered abuua is 
chanoteiutie, aa U also the curioas cnshlim mold- 



lug in the bsH and the boll ibape abov« iL Capitals 
aometinies diMppear altogether, and the moldinga 
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nm rleht round thfl «rch withcnit ■ itop. Foliigfl 
wheniound u rectiuciculu' la treitnient _ 

The afchea nbc^e mqw the feame at:t?n(iatiqii in 
the treaittieat of their moldiogfli and the dindnctian 
betireen Lho onlenof the u often ^uite loat. 
The moat eharactenitic feat^ira u the nretto, 
B deep hoUow in the middle of the 
59h The nrcht both La the main Bbd 

in the window^ ia ofiea of the fouT'''ceiiitnsd vntietj:'^ 
Meet nrebee a-re aLniok from two centre^ but k 
fotoi-centred «eh, while naing witboat b breikk 
from the springineH uUowa the crown to be com- 
nerutivelj flat (UCEK^ Eg. E9}. A drop uch, as it 
U c&Ued, give* the Bat crown^ bnlprodiiinaa hcolcen 
efloct where it aprin^ from the Ehaite Eg. 59h 

The trifotinm, owing to the horimntil tendency 
in the roofs, prtkctieiJIy disappears and beooDiea a 
mem band of ornajnenf. 

The window gradoally becomee a Berfiea of roct- 
Bugular panala, parUy m oSering increaaed Htrongth 
fur the vut windowe that become commap^ partly 
to further the easy arrangepient in the glaaa of 
mw* of saints standing in niohea. The vortical 
linea at lirit appear tinudJy in the bead of the 
window^ then aacend from siJj to oiowii, and finally 
even cut acme* the tracery enb-arthw (fig, 59h 

The vault still continqe!i its development cmdl 
we reach the wonder^l fan tracery chanicteristic 
of diis country^ The multiphcaliuu of Cierceroiu 
Menu to have raggrated a polygonal farm for the 
vault conuidr anid from to a circle is easy, 



.Z5 

Tl^ANSmOMAL 
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WJNKiO^ 


n*. *31, 


and we Teach the mneave^nvex conoid of Lbo fan 
vault (Eg. 60}, The architecte of the Glonoeetcr 
dobterH have produced a delightfnl piece of work 
on this principle^ But there U one objection, 
namely, that the Hat centnl space maJeta &a abrupt 


break with the line* of the rlhs. It is pcohahly 
thiK that led to the introduction of thefoar-eentrea 
arch,, which ailowa the lino of the rtht to pa^ ini per^ 
ce^hly into the ceutial space (Eg. 60l Wimlaur). 

Tliia is very satiftfactoiy for a vanl t over a aqiiarof 
but the probtemaof satisfactorily vanlting a nfct- 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxfoni arohitecta in the DJvmity 
schoulE and the Cathedral^ which are not true fan 
vaolta (Eg. EL|h; and iheaame princlpleH aomewbat 
meroiriciuuBly carried out in a iJHe fan TBuit^ 
appears in H enry VtL 'a CfaapeL„ We^niinHtcr. The 
principle is practically that of dividing np the 
rectAn^Ur space to be vanitod into a new nave 
and aiHea, as it were. The springiogs of the vaulta 
am then supported upon great CiaoEverttu archea 
thrown acraaa the wliolu space, tn this way a 
uoajt! compartment us obtaLned in the middle, 
which is easy te vatilt, and the wiiiatl minor com- 
nutmenUi can he treated by some other method. 
In the caw of the Catbedru at Oxford they are 
very eSeotivdy treated ai harreL vaulta. 


I VAULT SYSTEM 
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The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the ehoreh is a subject of great interest which 
has hardly yot received the study that it deserves. 
Id early daya many ef the probtema worn first 
worked ant in. the Norman caatlea Later, the 
domestic window with its bransom ban and the 
beaut ifnl open tirober-roofs of the gr^t halls bad 
considerable effect umn ehurch architecture. Of 
course, the plans and airangcnienta are diflerenU 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest achieve- 
mentji are in oi'-il architecturn; and although tho 
hulk of these hnildings in our own conotiy l:iave 
perished, such examples aa the small Town Hall at 
Cirenoeater have a charm quite ct^ual to that of the 
churchen- But in any case, whet her tbs buitdiog 
ia for the Church, the State, the Borough, or the 
pTivnto individual, the artistic qualities triiiinph 
over the special diflicultie* invoivnl in the parti^ 
cnlar ini^tancc, and the series of b[iildiDg;ii—coatles, 
cutfiedralB, halls, palace*, and ebnnehee^is as uDble 
ac that in any style. 

REKAIESANCE ARCinTECTUEK. 

When, at the time of the Kenaissonca, monV 
minds began to turn back to th* gJories of the 
classiiml epoch, the t^ult wbh naturally seen in 
architecture ao in everything else. It was also 
natui^ that the beginning of the architectnial 
ch^ge should be in Italy, aa w'as the case in other 
departments of the movemcot, patiicul^ly in view 
of tlie laig* number of actually existing remains 
upon Ttijlian wJL Xho d^velopmeiiti^ novc'^Wp. 
was considerably alLmulatad by the discovery of 
the manusoript of Vitruvitis PoUio, the amhitect 
of Anguritus. who wrote the tfa ilrcAffftrf um. This 
famouH treatise, in ten books, upon the arthiteeturn 
of the Augustan epoch, wap tnuLslated iuto Italian 
in AD. IfiSl. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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ABCHTTECTUBE (Ohrifltdftii) 


tbe U woialtl appaar ta baTe been by no mcama 

entiralybencliciiit iu ita resiiilt-i. Vitjuvina seenu 
to some -extent to bava tieaa. tlia Pilla4io of bla 
dj&y, viow^ing tbo bjI in a eut and dried and »nie- 
\i'LBt lifttlefbi niannet, wliicb Mraa nut ^itlioat ite 
effect upon hUfolto^eri of a Uter gcDcmtioii. It 
ie tmo tliat VitniviTuv^ work itm (hm.ini diially 
frorntjiTBek Bldioujjli tb«»e were pTnbably 

Tery 1nt«; btit it must alwaye be coiuembeced tlmt. 
Id toe nuuD, ItenoiBBaince mnliitectdi'e v’im fomifled! 
not upon the Greek bat upon the Romnn li^ie— 
a style itadf a hybrid and 1ml of wIecbnnB, Many 
of the cririeLmm tbal am broa^ht awnst KenaJa- 
faneo work apply ammUy to that of Komei in euch 
inetancefl aa Uv ptnddaB nac of meaning;ie^a deeora- 
and tbe aninteilicont a|i>|>1Ieatien of featnuree 
unperfEKitJy understood «.g. tbe aTchitrnve Uiat 
eapporta no oeillngt the Im^ctnplete drome, ftatingm 
nr uTaited ebonua ipopied frotn uidinnh^ Greek 
workf and ebappod DU naetlons uf entablatniej an 
in the choirh □! St. SpiriUi, Piorence. 

It may be nnl thaJt Bninelescy, tha Florentine, 
was the first pmat amhitoct of the Hensiseanee. 
He mrodneed a plan fut tba btdlding^ of the dome 
of the Gathodim of Florence toon after A.D. 1407} 
whiob H-aa □^‘eotnally carried onL, Tbo abroad of 
(he style in Italy iraK oxtiaDidinarily rapid. The 
oanw wiia very laipily that the Go-thio etjle hod. 
no^'er firmly e^hlGhed itself in Italy i indwi, it 
may practissJly be eoid that it nerer penetrated to 
Central Italy at oJL Even in Florenoo saeh an 
example aa tbe fomnos campajiile of Ciotto bea 
hardly anythinj^ of the real Gothic spirit^ in ^ite 
of the applied Gothie features and omamonk. It 
is not the llvini; organum of {jkrthlo etmetaitr and 
omamenk but a simple rectan^ar bli>;k with 
an daburate veneer of surface adornment. The 
Italian mediaival chDrohMi were mainly ‘ lutin' in 
mutivO} and it waa natural that the Italian mind 
should turn wholo^heartedly toward a style which 
it had ncTcr in essenoe entirely aljnndunecL 

From Italy tbe raovement spread throunlioat 
Western Europe with vmy'ing de^groes of rapi^ty, 
and was strenuously fouF^i by the ar(^lt«iural 
iraditionit of the lands in^ W'hioh it made its way, 
Tbu RflDAiannce atyle made no headway in tba 
East, beeauae tbe GreekS} who for oentariu biut 
been tlie mflwt cultured people of Europe^ worn at 
this time overwhelmed by th* Turks. In fact, 
tile Fiauk uf Coiurtantinople in A.n. I4fi3, altbounh 
it was the final blow to Greek cinlimtion in the 
£a,<Lr scattered tiie Gmke ove:r Eumpoj and v-cjy 
larni^y made the Rectaiseance what it wax 

Ic tbn caoe of any teviiaJ or RenacKance style, 
it Lb alwaya more difilcnlt to miike a divudon into 
periods than la the case of a stylo of tmo p^owtb: 
because, ja the first place, the mdividtial tutor is 
stronger, depending upon study md reeoarch, and 
ai^ at any moraeni foitoitous oiroomstances may 
coiutune to make a particular budding a moru 
-complete repreeentAtion of tbe old style. But It 
may be said that lienniasanco arcUtectore was by 
nu moans wholly a ' r^-unluBqce' j it was in many 
rupeois a living stylx And it may b& noticed 
that it did pass through three mom or lea cleariy 
marked atagex althoqgh tbe»o vary comnderably 
both in manner and hi date in tlUTcrent conntrigi^. 

The first iieriod U marked by a distinctly Gothic 
tendency, b^dse showing a comparatively liniited 
knowledge of tbe nature nf ancient a'ork. 

The second period, tlie period of maturity, 
shows a mach greater knowledgo of dassicnl de¬ 
tail and airnn^mcnt, and is marked by a muoh 
more definitely Dlaaricol spirit. The pmtiircHiue 
irrE!gTi.larity of Gutbie planning and elevation gives 
Way ui a pTocLne and calculated symmetry. The 
•lyl* reacbeti its renith micl oxhibiie iteelf tn many 
-of the world's ueblein. buildings, although, tbe lovtr 


of Gothic arebitecturo will alnja feel a certain 
coldneHs about ihein, and tho lov%i of Greiftk archi¬ 
tecture will be iDpeUad atiU more by th^ lack of 
Hpoutaneityt Kubtletyi and ddioate restnint. In 
the work of the aecond Spanish period there Is a 
certsdn rrattaint, it ia true, bqt it m nather a formal 
eoldnuBS, and dloes out reauEuble Ulo irneived but 
iniea$e passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restTslnt is in the 
beat, work of Florence. It u to tbia sopoad period 
that wa havu to look for the tnw work uf the 
ifenaisBance. It ia bete tliat we learn what are 
mUy ita charactcfiitica. The first portoJ is but 
one of tfwnaitioiial preparatiun, and the Uat of 
over^ripeneis and deny. 

The third period, acKmeiinie& known ut the 
* Hococo,* ia marked by wuiggemtion, oetentaJtiun, 
and n still more mechanicu appllea^n of mJo, 
which pioceods aide by aide with a tendBUcy to- 
war-ds slaviah reproduction -of ancient work. Tba 
latter toodeucy resnlted iu what ia aometinww 
called the ^nco-Ciaieiie revival,' daubtleoa haatened 
as KD -antidote to the cjEtm^'agmicei of the Rococo. 
_ 1 . In. the first period, then, the Huw style WWD 
fighting lie way. Even in Italy, although the 
DTchitec^ tbemsolves wens probbly completely 
uncoiLsciima of the fact, the inOqence of I^Lhio 
work Was {jnito marked, whsreoa in othcironantriBs 
the Gothic Lafiuenoc for a lung time reuiaincd para- 
mount, and tbe p^-od of traDsitioni wu tmomuiusly 
prolonged. 1 n r’ranoe, even in late iteoaisianoe 
dayx when VVren waa bnilding in EhgLaod in a 
ftcvflrely elaflsical etyie, the high pxifs and other 
features betray a f Tothie origim 

In Florcnoc, although the olaf>hi«l oitlere were 
used, they were very mudi aubanlinatod, and 
in wmpnrvoa with later work tlictr use socma 
timid. Their aetunl scale wn* small, and this ^lun 
w-M the case with tl^e ornamental leatuica which 
are charaetcrisLic of Gothic work. There was still 
a tendency toward!i that multiplicity of iwirts 
which charaoteriiiBs Gothic feeling, Wiiuiow* nra 
l^uetally ronnd-hesded, often with mVarolisii. in 
the typical Gothic manner, and occaaicnollr they 
oven contain n sqrt of tracery, -especially fa Franco 
and Britain {fig. 02). Evun paintol archn are used, 
parricularly in VeniM, as in the Doigo's jtdafie. 



m.(E. 


^ tnade of mstleadon— 
nu or the typical affectations of the Renaifisance, 
^ have had its origin Lti anrient Roman 
wkT k ^ finished Greek work was oopied in 

mch ^ly the outer border* of tho stones had been 
q ras^U Ggiy meanuicleiSB an It freqncnGy ix 
parti^Iofly itj aggruwnvely Enished forms, it 
M not so hideous or so foolish as thu Isaviog of 
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Dd»<io&&l Kqure Vtock* in & xtmiul column—& 
duriou th&.t Avcu the mail extreme uimirar of 
HeiuisMtica work dofis not ottein;ft to dcfcmd^ 
Tbut bowercr, doca not nnpetix unul the t^tyle 
more or Iciu udvuicotL It becojoee oomiiion in 
France durinf the rei];n£i of CEiflflc?i l?L {A.it. 

157llnitUciLtioa wiui never [topuhijr in VeniiTC^ 
wbeie there hnd jUwiiyR hoen a certain imo CrotliLc 
feeling, minified with Byantiner which was disi- 
UncUy opboeed to mnythinj; Bonuin. Indeed, it 
waa duuLUerai partly a Burrival of this fcelinf' that 
rau^iod the ReemiBaance style to bo lelnctAnUy 
adohted in Venice only when the lOUi cenit» wna 
w'eli adruioed. A rather cbRnnin^ deviw coEnmon 
in Vi^iiSce at tliis Hriod mayat this point be noted, 
namely, the aheil ottiament {fig. 62). 

Another objwUeiiable featnns, apparently firet 
used by Alberti in St, 3Iaria JinreUiat FlDrence, 
in A.D, 1470t is tl]e invertod eonaole placed abore 
ibe aiiiloa. Pre«inta1i1y it may be reguded u tlte 
anECraBor of the Hyin^ baUress of t^oihic work, 
but it is utterly to perioral any demotion. 

fttrncluraJlj or ttathetic&lly, A cuTvo snited for 
a email decorative bracket becoiiiOB ridictileuii 
when applied to a foatnro of tlia main oompoeition 
OTcr m Hore ol feet in bmgih {Eg. est 



nii. Ml 


On the whale, it may be mid tbat^ aJ though many 
churches were built in Italy dunug the Eenuia. 
Banco, jwiTtl^ 03 a rcfuiJtof the counlcr-ReroTmatien 
ef tba JuBuita, in the North the Gothic epoch bad 
luore than eapplied all iho churches that were 
reqaired. Henoe^ religionji bnihlinpiiin Uie North, 
(•articalarly dTartug^ the first period, a» compara^ 
tirely tare, and it m only in encU instanices as the 
ohnrcheti of London built after the Great Fira tliat 
there is anything vciy extensiva in the way of 
eccleMastical work. 11 was mther a palace-hnjldmg 
epuej], flucb ua la nhown in the great cAdfcowfc on 
tne Loire, of which tlie Chateau Cluimbord may 
be taken as typicaL In the North, Re-nausance 
arehilcctnre made its way slowly, at firgt 

appearing only in minor accfissonee incL as altare, 
tontljN, pulnitB, doorway and occaalQUal enlarge^ 
uicnta, u the apea of St. Piern at Caen. When 
the nuun fabric it>ie1f is attempted, the rrault in a 
building entirely Gothio in plfuining, arrangenient. 


aqd conBLmetiou, and the sttrfiajoe omamenl merely 
Uof the clawlcal type, PilasLere take the p|ai» 
of bqttre£Mt% and cornices tbe place of corbel tabtea, 
and »D on, 03^ for example, in St, Euntache, Paris 
^sn excellent tjiecimen of tbe first period of 
EcuBinsanoa work in Fr^ee. In Britain, altluiugh 
lulwdonca and Wren introdaecd a jiure clai^cai 
style earlier than anything oi the kind in France* 
this tnuiaitienal feeling conUoned in certain dis¬ 
tricts very much longer, narticalarly in Oxford. 
As late os llS4fi'l652 the cbaimins little ehuioh of 
Berwick-un-Tweod uifords a moit. pleasing imstauce 
of tbe fiiidon of the two styles. 

In the South of France much of the work was 
done by bands of travelling Italians* who liave 
left a conidderablft Impress npen the minor features 
of tho period in that distrioU In the main tt ia 
true to imy tliat Freuoh work of the tima of 
Francia I, {1915-1547} is marked by a Bbcctul 
elegance which is peculiar to ibwlf. It in doobt- 
less the outcome of the elogaut Freneb-Gothie 
acting upon the Bunahssance atyle, nnd aymlioB 
eBpeemlly to domestic examples, lu England tbe 
E^ly period, which may be aoid to eo^’er the rmgne 
ftom Hcnjty vui. to James L* may bedii'idcd into 
iwug The earlier port, from the clone of Hcmy Vil's 
rcicu to the death of Edward vt., is marked by 
Ituiau inducnce, na in tbo case of Torrigiano^a 
tomb made for Henry i'il, and the latet part ia 
marked by Fleinij]h and German; infinence; hut 
throughont the whole period everytliing ia tenta¬ 
tive and experimentab 

2 . In tbe siccond period we have the matnred 
Renaissance i^tyl^ when buildinga were clifeJcal 
not only in detnil, but in spirit. This may be 
Bald, to have been inangnratud in Italy when In 
A.D. 1500 Bramante commenced the cbnrnb ol 
SL PetcrV in Roiue, a date which wss almut con- 
tcinporaneons with the very first bcglniungB of 
Kenaissance inJlaence in Britaim 

In thia second period the picture 3 quencf>a of 
Gothic plarmlne almeot entirely disappears. It is, 



rto. On 


huwever, to liu ucUeod that iho great croo- plan of 
thelargechurchefl, although carri^ out inn severely 
^unetrical manner, is the indcKblo impresa of the 
(^tbiu hand upon the succeeding age. Even lat. 
Peteri* itself ia no planned. Not unly so* bnt, in thu 
Case of both St. PteteFs, Horae; and of St, PauPp* 
l 4 )indon (flg^ 64, fiS}—the two greatest buildings 
of the style—tho more BSTerely ByTumetrical jfian 
of tbe Greek ccDsa, u designea by the arL-liStevLS, 
woa altered to the long-naved Ijitm croea in defer¬ 
ence to Gothic tradition. Both cliurcbes Butl'ered 
by this ammgement, St. FetuFs very sericmiily. 

The ntdenr in this period are nu loujior nsad 
in no onobtruAive manner, but becoioe, except 
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ABCHITBCTUHlS {Chiistiiui) 


perbapcs In FIoTenc«, the iobId lD>tiire vf tb« *tj]e, 
BlthenKlij u in sncienL HnmnLU wvrk, they mzo 

E ineraliy Little more then qie» urtLoJiienC tuire- 
ted to liici umtony of the They nre 

generally treated on Remim lijae4; but there waa 
eonaiderable latitude, the idiAftJi eoewioTumj being 
cren lliited apuHllj^ or mmtKed with buda of 
foliage and rniit, wont of all, broken by 
square blDcka. The Tnaean nider be^mes elearly 
dehned In IteaaisMuice work aa a aeparate orders 
In. ^pain a dgw kind of capital appeajra, tormed the 
'bracket capital,* m which two or mun bracketa 
apring from the head of the oolunun It has the 
advantaj^ of reducing the atrain on the emhitrave. 



SPANISH 

BKACKET- 

CAPITAL. 


na. e& 


In the be^t deaigned u^rk one order ia need for 
each atorey : and in Franco this arrangement was 
pmctioaJly universal ty observed* This waa owjn^ 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barom 
da Vignola, anthor of The Five Orders of dreft*- 
tectutCf who bad been bronght Wk to Franco by 
FrancU T* But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system, wherein one order ran tbrongb two or 
More Btoreya, minor orders being introdneed in the 
storeys themselvea. Thia nnaatlafactory amuige- 
ment, which still fnrther degraded the orders u 
mere applied ornament, u.nfortnnately became 
mpalar in Britain, owini^ to the innuience of 
Pallndiot who w'aa the iuspirer of Ini^ Jones. 

One might even make a division of Renaissancfl 
architecture eeeerdingaai the orders or the windows 
formed the main element of the wall design* The 
latter is distinctly Tuare Gothic In fOGlltig, and la 
found moreparticuiuly at the boemning and end, 
before the UuthiiC art had quite diaappeared, and 
after the Benalsiance bnH spent ite force* To 
aomc e:s tent the d.iviidojn woulq be one of lo^lty. 
In Florentine work the order la alwaya 1c$a 
dominant than in oiLber the ecbool of Itome or 
that of Venice, and this dlstinetion also lie 
noticed Ln tiicno conntriea respecdvely indnenoed 
by these scboola. 

The column itself frequently bean the arch, 
particnlarly in early work. Although the more 
uaual arrangcmenl is a ma-^wive pier with attached 
pilaaterH. Occaalonally the unpleasant device is 
U!«ed of a section of cnt^latnie above the columns 
from which the arch is made to spring. 

Thu molding of the orden and other parts 
were the sun!ip& cbcnlnr liections of Boman work. 
Thie great scries of receding moldinga on the 
aichea of Gothic architeeture were replaced by 
square soffit-jj and string conmea and moldings 

r ncrnlly become eomparatlvely scarce. ^ Effoct 
given by strongly marked entAblatures dividing 
elf the storeys or the building, and alto^ihsr 
borixontal features become very preuounced. In 
Italian and porticuiarly Florentin* work, a great 
cornice of very lari^ proportions Is olton iis^ on 
the top stetey, salted m ita sUe the whole 
height of the bailding and not merely to the 
storey in which it occuin* Tills on the whole gives 
a pieaomg eflbct with its marked shadow line. 


The artmmAnt la founded upon rl a jadca tl Homan 
work; but in iho beet liriiaUaanoe nxnmpks, 
especially in Florence^ It ii more rehned* It 
should H noticed; that KcdSiaiaaauca earviiig was 
Almuit invariably esettited after the building 
was set up. In Gothic bnlldings every stone was 
cnmpleteu before it wm put into ita pLaco* Thu 
resalt Ls that the pointings often cut unpl^w tly 
acroa!) Henaiaance work, whereas GathiO jointlim 
and the carvingHlrsigu are tbouj^t out togetbar* 
It is simply one aspect of the prindiplo that the 
Gothic pile was always essentially a building; 
the Henaisunoa pile was mther a montimeiiL, 
treated somewhat after the manner of a picture; 

Thu old Itoniaq rlblea vault wu revived, at 
least ID form, but a CDnsiderabln geometrical 
improvement was made. In the plain barrel 
form it remained semidrotilar, but In the cav of 
intersecting raolts over a lectangaUr space (Im 
eoTVe of the vault waa made elliptical, oo that 
the diagonal grains might he projected as attalght 
lines upon the plan {%* S6}. It should, however, 
be obeerved that in on enormoua number of case* 
the vault was a mere plaster sham, snd not part 
of the oeastructiun,, as in Ilomau or Gothic work. 
All roofs in ItsJy were hidden within by eellings, 
but in Franre and Germany the open timb^- 
i^f was made an important feature. The roof 
is of low pitch, and in the majori ty of inslanrea 
so low that from mcHt pointa of view the parapet 
forms the sky-line; la Ftaqce, however, wo und 
the high ' Mansard * roof j and in Gen^ny the 
high roof with licrs of dormer windows is n vpiy 
oommon fsattire* The fact ti that Getmony 
never wholly adopted the Benaissancq style until 
long after every other cenntity in Europe, a^ 
tliese high roofs are mediaeval lu character. 



ns. ficL 


„ Tie fjloiTy of ttifr aty]^ ii tifl dotop^ vhlcTi in 
its general treatment follows the BytantiuQ 
method* Them is almost tmiversally a dram, aa 
in the second Bynntinc period; but it is made an 
even more important fEUture, and very ctmunonly 
IS toiwhcd by ft caloonade. It was usual to 
domes with an outer and an inner 
Ba^i Oil dinerent cumature and a space between* 
1 he imter dpme is frequently a mere timber* 
(remedy erection, resting upon tho other, aa in 
Glorgeo de± Greet at Venice, or 
the Outer dame of the ^lise dea Invalldea, Fsris, 
which COUSIN of thru* damn (Bg. 66). In thii 
connexion may be itobioed the very creat u« of 
^^rpentry alt through Henaissance wo^, which has 
u«n eommnd by eoms wrltflim to the modern osa 
or iron. St. Paul'*, Loudon, lisa an outer and 







































ABGHITGCTT 7 BE {OhrietiAri) 


An iim^ dLuno^ 'vs'Lth & hricl: between, Sc. 

l^eter's, KcjmE?, Iulh two brick domtift. 

Kcnai^aeLncc npircs were ihjL of commoti occur- 
mice Mive in En^innd and Sfmiii, Tbey ncem to 
have been inreat^ first by Sir Chmtopber Wrea, 
bnt the Sjsanisb (uo is possibly independent. 

In tliu second p«ri^ round'lieuied windows 
were Lcsk frcquE^ai^ and sqiure-Leadi^ windows, 
often with fiinoll pcdiiiients o'v'cr tbem^ were the 
Tiile» The msticBtian, BO common in Florence in 
the early period, wmi now Ecncmllj confined to tho 
ouoin&, an in the PandoEnni Palace desired by 
Baphne]^ BJiii mDre or leas freely copied in Thq 
Travel Inn' Club^ London. At the samn tirno there 
naa a tendency for oU wall npaoe to diBappeiU', 
and (or the whole Bnrfsee to he covered with on 
eraberonceef applied arcbltecturaJ fenturei). The 
detail and molduij^ became more rigorona and 
elaborate^ but lackM tho earlier reOnomcnt. 

Tho KatncLli meLIkiMl of building bad been 
Lordly onn of veneera. The inner port of the 
wiJ] was of inferior materml, hnt Lheonteide was 
cfuvd with fine ntone or more often marble. The 
Romanesque fJothie bDid mmle use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived front Roman 
nset but this system was^ ^odnally abandDined, 
and in thu beat Gothic w^ork the wall w'as built 
Solid, or at Loost all tim face stones W'cre bonded 
into and formed an Lntegrtd part of the wolL 
The KcnaiiBimco atehitccta rDOlnsed that thin was 
M better nyatcnij and endraiVotircd to ftillnw it oot 
in their work. At the muc time venocr was not 
infrequently uaed, and plaster facing Was by no 
rucuiLt uuCdnimOn. This HOa particularly an in 
the list period, when pBLoels, DumicecT end orna¬ 
ments oven open the eaterior were of ploater—a 
most nnsatisfactory airanBement, 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of tlie art; 

(1) The i^orrni^nc, which depended largely on 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondarr part. It was very Hvure, with a hreiulth 
and vigour of Lmatnicnt exemplified in the due 
senM of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
Wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
efieetive depths of shaduw given by driep Tcceases 
and heavy oommoa. It is marked by extreme 
delu-a^ in the ormroental carving. 

(^i The Vtntimn, which was eb^ower and more 
pgmpoTiH, with great emameEits iutmduced fur 
omament^n sake, often eoorao and nver-innstentr 
There U less severity, and many curves give a 
w'eaknpss of efiecL Grders of votying heights ore 
u-ved, and are ofhm piled open other orders some¬ 
what uidiscTLcEiinntefy, 

(3) The which ia midway between 

the two in severitv* It ia marked by great 
pilasten of the whole height of the bnilding, no 
os to givu the eflect of one storey, and in cou- 
scqucnco of this it has had a greater inliuence 
timo church arclut«cttire. The piluter and not 
the column is used, as thu inter.commniations upon 
ao huge a SKale would make tlio span of the 
architrave impcnalhls. 

3. In tho third period there was a distinct 
dedme, and m great dual of eitravagonce and 
affectation, such os broken entabIntorM, and pedi¬ 
ments, and curved and irrognJar comtecsw In 
Italy there is a peeulior lack of InspiraLmn, and 
the work of iVlodcmo and Bernini may be taken as 
typical- On* of the most pleasing examples is that 
of St. Marin della Sul ate, by Longhena, in Veotce 
(a-D. 1632). Its nropoTtioiis and general moan are 
excel limt., slthongh the details leave something to 
bo denred. l>oobtlefw it owe* a. great deal to Its 
situation. St. Genevievo fThe Pantheon), Paris 
lA.n. 1756b although greatly nuperiur to most work 
of the time, belongs to this period. It was built 
vot, tr—46 


1^1 


from Sonfifot's designs, and is iutere^ing as having 
the jmolJeHt amount of area of anpports of any 
RenoLFifiBneo fhurvh, oomparing even with Gothio 
work in this reswet. Compare iu plan (6g. 67) 
with that of St. FctcFi^ or St. PauVa (fig, 66). It 
has not been suoeeissftil, huwevur, for it bos been 
neoeasajy to prop and support it eeveral times. 



S'PAULS 
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nmu ffi AJTci ea. 


The extravoganeesof the ' Rococo* in France are 
evfin Bnrpoj^aed by tbe work in Spain generally 
knoan ob ‘ Chiim|faertesqne,' alter thu orcihituct 
Chiurrigncrta, doubUsui partly caused fay a 
revulsion from the cvur-luld muchonica] ityle 
of such mun os nerrera in tbo previon* period- 
In considering the BenaUsanoe style aa a whole, 
certain broad chorocteristies should be noticed. 
In the firet flace, there was a wry distinct 
tendency, particularly in the noso of Its Italian 
inventors, to view the whole compurition as a 
matter ol line and proportion rather than 04 a 
building. There is often very little relation 
between the tisea of tbe building and its form- 
Architectmre la on applied art, and therefore, 
unless it be well adapted to the fmnotion that it 
haa bo perfonu, it cannot be a success. But, 
further, it is not only iijion theea j^nuds that so 
much RenaJssimcn work most be coudsmnedr 
Even upon lesthetio grounds, in the erection 
pf a monument as distinct from a building, it 
b necus^ry that the thing should foni an 
organio whole % and a polnmn which ia the 
uutcome of the [Esthetic endeavour of many 
age» to express the beanty of support, ii clearly 
out of plucu when it supports nothing. The 
coucealmcnt of constmetion and arrangement is 
a Nimilar but difTerent question. An Euormo^cy 
heavy lantern- rising above what is apportutly a 
dome of light constTnetion, m^y- it imu, be 
defended upon tho grtnindn that it is obvious 
that there must 1* some further xopport wilhin- 
Tho eye woaM. however, probubly be awthe^lly 
tnore utU^Gcd. if thcr-f? ■wcin? pomo lEdidktioii of 
thio support, as otherwise there is considerable 
though not absolutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity being morrietl. To treat the matter as a 
moral question is, of conTae- absurd, and tampl^ 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all a^stbetic 
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pUUoBQp'lijr, OuE u well lurgBC Lhet & 

itonrait iaa {ilse bti^iua it vu not flenli_ uui 
blocsd Lmt paint And cAnvajL i£ut thi^re U nu 
donbtr tlnjit RenAifioance AidutflctB were in the 
iiAbit of aqUinjf foty neAf tbe wind, and there p 
fre^iocntlj n cn^tiiiEt want of bartnaiQ]^ in their 
wo». bk>Ti]e of the faultA Am din^cUy traceable 
to Boinan Inflnanna, anJ it la A pity that tlie 

K »teat of the RenaniaHJiw urhitcctA ware not 
tter ^oninted witb GreeV wort, not merely 
in detail, Iwt Tie wed v on ajtiitio conecptioiir 
Aa contruted wdih Gothle work^ Kfltialiffiaiice 
work—BA ii oIk tho ea» with both Grcalc and 
Bn man Work—U more eoncemed wjtb ^ bnilding 
AB a whole thin with the poutA It La this that 
hulLcbs thfl caaet repetition of Aamilar p<u^ a 
ponibility. But when the BenAiaaonco Arehitaet 
—AS was not Lnfreqnently the caae—allowed the 
noAlity of tho detail to irafTer, AlthoUjgb be may 
find prooedent in Roman work, be falb far behind 
that of Oroaoe, whose detail waa the muat mcqnisita 
and mhlk of any architwtum in the world. 
Connected with the deairo to form a pIcaHing 
whole, in the uumenee attention paid to propcirLion 
and aJao to- aymmetTy, whioli wan regoiiilBd aa 
tho beet means of attaining thU cud. 'VTith 
regard to proportion, it is doubtful whether, 
with all thuT reJeo and fomtulariee, the ReiuiiJir 
fiance arobitectH ware on the whole more anooesafo] 
tlian those of tha Gothio era in thia respect, A 
cerialQ level waa maintained; hat if ttieae lawa 
were a abock i^ttist faUln;; bclow^ they were 
oIho a check aguiut rising above. For an interior 
viata the RaimiHaaaae archiLecte noTer turpossed 
finch an one as Amiciut. The propoTtions of tho 
bay dCKi^'iis of moat of the great Gothic cathediabi 
ara admireble. AVith referenoo to their iitorioni 


inarD may Ijo said j hut aa resorda the nroportioer 
ata dispontion of it< U would no bonl 

to find any Beniiijifiance bnitding to ri-TOl Durban] i 
certainly not lit* Pete^o, Borne, whose fu^o sqd 
minor capolss are entirely out of proportion with 
the rest* It Is tree it is a work of many Archi¬ 
tects, but«] ifi Ihubam, St Paul % London, U per- 
haps the one rival; and St FadI's* taking alt things 
into consideration, is the finest ol all IwDaissance 
bnildingin* As for fo^adefii, the simple inavitable- 
nees of sueb an one oe York Mins ter hsa deprived 
it of the praue it deserveii. A fo^ado such as 
that at Certosa will not stand ca-nijArison for 
a moment neither will that of ths luvAJidu. at 
Puis nor the Pantheon, good aa for as it goes, 
end oerUkinly not BcminFe laq^e to St Pater^s. 
Again St Paul's U the only poasilde rival. 

A deal of nenicnaa fiaa boon talked about 
BeniHssAoce proportions, Onu of the most char^ 
actetistia -qniUitiee of Ranaiaeanioa work is its 
troAtmeut of scale. The parts tbamselvn are 
few Ln number, Lot- of great eise* The result is 
to give tfacf impression or the Loilding os a whole 
being veiy much Anudler tliau it actually is, 
ijt. Peter's, Romo, is the largest dinreh in the 
w'orld, but in of size it ii eurpas^ by many 
a Gothic cathedraJ not Approadilng it Ln or cm It 
Is pro liable that the noutri^ result was expected, 
but such is the fact, it is true that there is a 
certain calm and even dignity alnut the system,, 
but this should rather be set agamst the Icms of 
mysfory nod suggestiTcnesa, _ 

’Ucnaiasancc architecture is largely tho product 
of oohoUrehip, and os such it dnulenges critidaru 
in a way tfiai is not the case with lest ‘^studied' 
fityleo. ft is therefore easy to fanu on -erroneous 
nation of its value as a style in the arehitcctare 
of the world, and to foil in giving it the place 
that it dejwrvea. 
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I ARCHITECTURE (EotftiasI, —\Vc filudl 
here deal only with ihn rdigiouB Brcbii^cttire; 
bat aa that U by far the greater part of what 
oxbta, tile disouiraioa will involve moot of the 
known facte. TbedivhuoDa of the Auhiect ore (1) 
Matoriolaand eotidltioiifl. l2|l Plans, (3) Elevations, 
{4) DvoorationH (5) KnruLltire, (S)^ P-opular shrinesi. 

I I. The fnatcriala. — Tho maturlals ncceesurily 
oonditiub tba stylo and -decoration of oil atchitac* 
turn. In Egypt th-s couimupoat lUAtcriala used by 
the pcajUknti^ are moire fitalks, mud, mud brick, 
palm sticks, and palm logo. The sirupln't huts are 
mnde by Ifialdog moire stalks {stcmi^ of the rafarmA, 
called fdv) together by nneans of pidm-fiLre; the 
flat Bcreens thua formed ore set upright at right 
aiigire, and lathed together down the oo-meTSL If 
the weather is oold ojud the wind etreng, they nro 
I plastered over with mud. In tills form the ttiTii- 
riOTory dweliingn in the fiekii are Kt up for .iw u 
or tlirfic montiui of the posture season. Where a 
colamn is re«iaired, a bundle of maixe stalks Is 
bound tH;rgQther, from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, and 
pioatereil with mnd, thus forming on extremely 
stiff and unbreakable mu<:^. Two euch culumna 
are even used to sepport the thaffu/, or watct-lift, 
which weighs two or three hundri^weichtj. and is 
kept Dontuiually in swinging motion. In ancient 
limes the popyrtu fitum was also commonly umsI, 
as w'ell os the maire stalk. Mud brick w^as the 
principal building luatenal in Egypt in. all ; 
even in the rainy clEmatcs of iiyria and Babylimla 
it WAa ouiverMU, and in lice gfinerel drought of 
Egypt it 19 on^ cxoellmit material. The mud 
requires to be mixed with oo murli sand that tbe 
graiji9 shali bn aliniMb in contact, and then rain 
NOS but u idow effect uiion it. Anolhor way of 
luaking it durAlde wo* to mix it with chopped 
straw, or even grasa roots, which bind it together. 
The brick down to the Vltii dymuty was generally 
pure muds the Hody and gravelly briclu are of 
later age. Another form of brick m thin and wide 
like a tilc, and ribbed on tlie face, in order to build 
it up by imheei-on of mud on the face*, in forming 
arehea. The polm.stick is ua^ for fences, tho top 
buing left with idde Ic&vcs ta form a barrier to 
men snd aniuLalii. The logs of lliu palm tree are 
used for ri>oHrig'henins, but never for colnmns, 

Tlic nature of tho:^ materials bea led to tbft 
gcfLeial features of the orebitectura. ThecouBtajit 
use of a jHorlico or verendoh in, front of house, 
temple, or tomlv rcistilia from tho common um of 
bundJes of moLu stalk* The pabn capital reoalta 
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from Etren^beain}' Uie nlnam iritli & coat of the 
hanifir i>a!iu bnuchi^whose thin Lop«wcru left loiwa 
around the ca^tiiL The tJufang walb of the pjleii 
tesuU from tiliiii^ the oounea of hrlclu lawam, n 
Bs to prevent tiicm from beui^ euiljrdiAltKfg^. In 
utdcr to aavfl the oomeni of reed huEa or bnoltvrark 
from btiin^ hrpkeo owaj", bondloa of were 

ladled oji down the edf^e i thcec wore the orif^ of 
the toms moEding murked by diagond winding' 
bnndji idong Ihtnn^lei of the bnildin]^ The feneo:^ 
formed of palm-atickE with locne liouls, LobIlmI 
together near the top to a. line of oroi® utioks, is 
tho totirr* of the onvcLto mqldlng with tuma 
^low it. The pnlm-lug roof in oobied in stone 
in tomhti nt Giiu uid ALydofs, Thiu the forrn^ 
mlupted for the alnna uehiteeture belong to tho 
naiuer materials, as in Greece. 

3- The pt a nis .—The plana of the leoiplea vary 
cunaidEtabEy in diJ^erent ages. The earlier templi.-d 
are ectut'ely known except Irom the phuM of the 
t^iris Lvioplse at A byil<M, and the vjowh of pnmL- 
fivu shrinea. Tho hieroglyph for a ahriae in early 
tliii'ijtt retained the appoanutce of a plain square 
liut-, wltli a fence in. frunt uf and two tall polia 
at Lho sides of tbo entmneo. Another form ia a 
hut with a domed top, and a low coeloKd court 
before it, limvinK two tall palEa at the entrance^ 
ujid the atondATu of tho deity placed in the loiddle 
of the court. Tho oldest p-lan of a temple at 
Abjdoe ia & wall about 16 thick, enelosing a 
space at leart ft. wide and 4:^ ft. long; tlii^ 
Lntiance is a pnasage botwcun wsJla i ft. apart ath} 
35 ft, longt facing south. Tliiii iu probably of the 
^13 before the lirst driiaaty. Of the first dynasty 
is n tnncli larger and mom aoUd huiltUug, 4!2 ft. 
E.-T-\, and £l ft. N,-S., with the entrance pro¬ 
bably on the north ; the wnU u about 8 ft. think. 
A emat t«nienon w^J was biiilt round the Hito* and 
a block of aLore oluuuhere placed at the side of tli« 
temple, 'nie same form continued thmugh tise 
Und and JLIrd dynasties. Khufu of tho IVtb 
dynevsty changed tlie whole worship, and ni^u a 
g7«!at hearth of biimt-oifiuiiig, where clay nn>ilela 
only were Baciiljoed. Tkis hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.-^. by S ft, E.-W. * it wBs in a chamber about 
15 ft. wide, probably entered from tJie north. 
Koiiud thU WM Biibi^iocnGy added a stone wnll 
reacliing about 6 It, fartlierouL 
In the VIth dynoirty, under Pepy ]., a groat 
TD-coDslructlon twk phi^ at Abydoa. The new 
temple had the prirteipal doer to tho north, oqd a 
lei^r one to the soutb. The huUding was of mud 
briek, witli alone doorways j it wan 4y ft, N.-ii. 
and 5J3 ft. E,—W* In the middle hall, or writb Bide 
chamber S3 ft. wide inside. Tlie walla were 5 ft, 
thick. 1* mm the position of the doorwnys this seenii- 
to have bean a processiumi] temple, open front antj 
back, for the pmeeashius to enter, deposit the sacred 
hark, and pass out by the otiior ilocr. The sur- 
roundmgiN were sl» altered. The old temonos wall 
had a atone gateway inHerted, and Datsldo of it., 
4b fL in ndvauce, wns Lirilt the outer temenea wall 
with another stone gateway. A colonnade lc<l froni 
the outer to tlie inuEi gale. To this temple .M votu- 
botep added a ralounadeoti the eastern side, 
Another sutum m-BJodelllng took pkm in the 
Xlth dynasty under ^kb-kh-ra. A siiuam ox 
brickwork 4.7 fL E.-W., 46 ft. N.-S., htld tbo 
foundatieu uf s, itone temple, probably 44 ft, 
^^uare. As fhw mniuly overlies the Pepy lumule, 
It \Ym probably entumd from the north, like tiiat, 
The templij of Soukh-ka-ra wan, however, not 
grand 0 nongh fot Eenusert t., who pulled it all 
down, and laid fnandations over iii& pavement of 
his pmdecemor. Tbi* temple seema to have faced 
the I^-it. m the ootslde length of it wa« 133 ft. 

wliLft tiuly 75 fti- Tbo liuiitii of it 

arc Jihewn by the comer depomts uf the foundation. 


.4 great LewcRos was built omunil it, l(r^ ft. dulnnt 
to the eastward, with aw'sili£3 ft. thick. Tu this 
icuiiile Sebekbotep Ill. added a chnjtel and doorway 
on tlis Jiouth. 

The XVllIth djitasty nw all this ra-buUt still 
Imigiir. The temenus was 2564 ft long, E.-\V.; in 
it lay the s.toDie temple facing enat, £15ft long, and 
L£9 ft wide ; the teuicnoa wall iraa ueui-ly 3(1 ft. 
thickj^ with ^tewayu of red granite. Lastly, in 
tlie XXV Ith dynoatj, there was au Entirely new 
stone temple, facing eub, 132 ft. Kquiim. It neeins 
not lin|iro oable tliat thic olao was of the processional 
ty|M, open back smd front We have detailed the»& 
saoeoBsive temple^ aa they are tbn only «xanijdea 
that have vet been observed and recorded, sho^ ing 
the growth and alterations throughout E^'ptlau 
history on one site. Many secondary details, oud 
the outlying Ktore-rMius, are not uotLcerl here, nur 
bnjlding!i oi tho XIX lb niui XXth dynoiitiei which 
wove in adjacent positions, hnt arc too much tuiuEd 
to be troe^. 'iTie tolaJ result v* that there were 
seven ^tirely dlJFsrent plans ou oue situ, be-dde 
sJ teratioiti<) to these. The direct Lou ox fscing was 
succuftaivtfly E, N\* S.T, X.. X. t, E, E, E, 

-■^oLher early tcinjilo plan is that of Ilicrakon- 
polls. Tlli* Wna entirely of brick, but can haitLIy 
lie wrlier than ihu Xlfth dynasty. Its ^Lnca 
consisted of live chamben. lu a row, oacli 3 ftv 
wide and 20 ft. lung. The whole block was 92 ft. 
wide over oil. The shirincs w'eru each a cloned nrell 
wiih one dour, and not of the proocsstuna tyiw. 

Ckiming now to the temples w hich can still bo 
pKomined in a more or Ic:® perfect state, tho oldot 
h tliat of ^Loduiu, built by ticnnfimi of the lllrd 
djTuisty. This is merely au cncEuoed wartyard 
Inetirly 20 ft- by 3) agoiuj^t the side of the pyramid, 
ooxitaming an alUr between twu tall The 

apprcHich to it U ibrough two chombere plsc^ 
'i^t h thoir length across the whole breadihnf the 
bnilding. Xoxt b* the granite temple of Khrd^ of 
the IVth dynasty, near the s}ihui!t; tlie eutrancu 
to it la fctili buriijii, tliat its nstnie is aiikT]H>wn. 
Tho drat hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide j tho seound 
ball is 22 ft. from back to front, divided by n tow 
of six pillsja, and 3L ft. wide; and fro'm ihis 
branches another bail 33 fi. wide, divided by two 
rows of five pillaTS, and S5 ft. long. Tbu whole in. 
built of red punite. Xoither of tbwn was a temple 
in llie iviusi sense, but a. place for religious Berviecs 
fur tbe benefit of the dccesjied king. 

Tlie oMeat temple of wjiich wo have full plana is 
of TohuliiiBs ui. at M^inet ynbu. [t isMilclyn 
proo&yiuoal reeting-pLace for a sacred hirk, opeu 
at Intli endi?, wiih a colcnnode round it for Uic 
nrocoHnon to (laas, and r-lx store chsinbejs behind. 
Of the ume tyjm wum the subtequont tcjuptirt 
of AtncEi]joLi!p lu. at Elepluuitlnc, of Kameiuiu til. 
at Kauiak, of Alexander at Luqsor, of Pliilip 
Atvhid;^us at Kamak, and of the PboJemalo agn 
at Kom Ombo and Dakkch. 

Tbe other type of teniple was not adapted for 
PToevasionis, nor* perhaiA, for Isu-ki of godsh. btit 
had a suialL cull oa the sauefnary, probahly to 
Cunteina Hiuglo lailge statue lou heavy to be moVLiL 
Gf this tyjie there i-^com to Ik two of Ammhotep 
III*, at Lnqsor and at el-Kub ; but sll the others 
are Ptolemaic, s;^ at Hendereb, Deir DE-Atediniilk, 
El fa. Philm flsls, Harendotes, Arhcsaofcr), and 
KalnbaUeb. Prubably also of thLi tyjte wore all 
the lain temples with tnoaolith eJirinus, ^rhlch wore 
mostly set up in the liclta (Soft cl-UcnncIi, 
Xebiisball, Tmsy el-Amitiii, RebennyliJS. hubostU, 
Itaqlieh) and lem often in Upper Egypt, os at 
AWd« and Edfn. 

The third type of temple was InuenLry, for 
cerema&jeii of oflhring to thu deceo-Eed king, and 
neither for proccssloos with a bark, nor fur huEclini' 
a statue iu a iuwb. Such arc thoae of Deit ef-Boliri, 
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Stily 1. AL Qnm^it KJiniC!%<in 11.^ ThlcrEinpLoJit Ani1 
KAtaEssn tlL 

Fox' notLa;^ tl»e vaiion* d^vinoiuv pf a 
it ia h^t to take one built in m Eiogle reipn, 
ftnch AS UiAt cf Khon^n at Eomni; built b; 
IlameHm in. The ouiMiive jiylon leads lo the 
perUtj'le court, nith a iingle or a double row of 
columns around thrca sules^ This it the exponMon 
of the portico of the dwj^Uing-lioaise, with a court- 
vord in front of it. Behind this ii the dotsed; 
nypofityle hall, which origiDAttsd in the lutll of the 
houAe which had eomctlniiia a aliagle eotumn in iu 
.\t the hock of Lhla in the uCtUAl HAPctuuly^ with 
Btoro difijnbcra At each aide, and BomqLiinea njao 
behind iL Tho aAnetuAxy was dther a lou^ chom- 
ber, with wtda doors front wid back, and a wide 
pAaaAge arotuid it for processioiu to pflu« bearing 
the Imrk of the god ; or else it wna a cloeed nnoo 
eonUiiuing the statue of the god. 

3 . The clcTAtions.^The elcvationa show olniMt 
alwajs A slight slope mwaido of tlie face of the 
wall, which is TtTtttat inside, and thus Inoonipfl 
thinner toward the ton. This form waa inhcHtcd 
from bnilding in brlclL The doorwaya arc, how^ 
ever, always vcrticAl. The overhanging comice 
with a roirbelow it wu copied from the ]o<i«e enda 
of the jjf&Jm-Hticlu left friso at the top, the roll 
being taken from tfm crcea stick to winch they 
were lathed. When elalKxmtcd, th a cormiee alwaya 
faiA A palm leal pattern on it. The eolumna lure uf 
various orders. The aquara pUIax without any 
capital la Men in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
coarte of the .X V LItth dynkaty. Octa^iial culumna 
occur in the XI th and Xllth dynaatli:^ The further 
troncation to sixteen udea belouga to thn XlTtli imj 
XV11 Ith dyna5tiea. The itaJm cufumn is apparently 
tho bundle of miJxe atalka atiObned by a coat uf 
pa 1 tci. 2 )ticks round the oubaide, with the lea^enda 
of the j^Jolni-aticka left haujartng free around tne top, 
forming a ca]dtal. It alw^n had a aqiiara abaoua 
to carry the w eight fi« of the projectiii|pr k-avas, 
Tho lotus Column ruprsficrite aaimilar bundle deoor- 
at*d wilb Jntna bmw stock into tbe hoUowa of the 
hmdLng, And a acalptoied capital imitatLug a half■ 
npenodr lutua dower. The papyrui^ colnnui is n 
Imndlo of papyrua atcnui, witi. a sculptured cupitoJ 
copied from the foalhtiiy head of the plant. Tftc 
Ilachor eapiteJ; is nsnally on a polygonal column, 
or dFcnior in late timc«> with a hf^ of the god- 
deea on ouc, or two, or adU four sideii. In Kouum 
times various com^dex typoa with fureign qlqipueutii 
were introduced. 

The rtfof woo either of wood, brick, or atone. 
The earlier little ohrinca wero evidently roofed 
with the wimc Htenm which formed the oidca, 
Brick roofing wm certidnly UiJed lamly for houses 
and tombs, and probiibly, thciufom, for the smalJer 
brick teui^ea Itarrol roofs 6 ft, aoroaa were wiu- 
mou in the VI ih dynaaty, and larger ones un to 
15 ft. wide in later tiniea. For s^e buildings, 
roofs of stouc were naturally usal, either of Ihnc- 
stone uf aandAtuno like the walla. But so strong 
WAS thn inflaencc of brick Arching that thn roofa 
are often cut out in & curve beneath, wlule Hat 
almve, as at Abydon. The earlier stone roofs am 
very mo-'^ftivc. Tim limpatone slabs on the tombs 
of the IITrd dynaaty maeij the §£zc of SE| x 8 x ft. 
woiglung 33 tons. The gramte bcajus in tho great 
pyramid' oro at loost i^l ft. long, 4 to S ft. wide, 
and about na dnep. For gtEyiter seenrity, the 
early roofs were often pointed, and on the canti¬ 
lever principle i the centra of gravity of the block 
was over the waU, oud It would not Loud to fall 
even if the oppesing block were absent. Such 
idocks idopcd Iroto 30* lo W' j and with their 
great depth, as much ns 7 ft., their ronrstanen os 
beams woa enomious. In the pyroiuida them are 
gcucraily three layers of such bcuiu, one over the 


other. Tho rooting of templKi waa on a raiailar 
scale. Ll^p atone orohitraveg rested on the 
CDlniims, and Luge slabs stretched lAioes the 
passage end eliombeia; those which roof rite ajciol 
pass^ at Konmk are 28 ft. long. 

4 . decoration.—The decoration was the life 

of on Egyptian temple. At hrsi the walU ara 
severely plain; at Mednm there is noE a single 
hgtire or hieroglyph, even on the funeml steb'. 
At the granite temple of Khalra nothing is semi 
hut perlMtiy smooth granite And olabAstin:, with¬ 
out evcTt a molding. Bul in iho Vtb dyuHaty 
the Ba temple of Ka-euUSer is. Os richly h4.'[il[jtqred 
as Lhs tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
XI [th dyuasty Were veiy finely sculptured, and 
smnetlmes richly eolcurod (sen iCoptos and /TaAun). 
In the X'Vlllrii dyniiaty (he more complete temples 
eiublo ua to follow the acbeme of d»ign. But it 
in in m quite perfect temple, such a« that of 
Dendereb, that w'q can ace tbe conncxicHDa of the 
flceneo with tho use of each part. On the outer 
•creeiLS between the columns is shown the king 
leaving his p&Ioce, followed by his Jbz, and pro- 
cedeij by on mcanjo oflerar. Then UoruB and 
Thoth purify kiin, and the goddiasGs of souib and 
north bless him. Mcntn and Atom—of Theb» 
and HeliopolU—bring him before llathor;, tbe 
.piddeH-i of Deodereh. On entering rhe hypoi^tyle 
niUl the king is »hown e&nificlng to the ipxls of 
Dendereh; and along tho lowest line of the woli 
are tho Hccnca of tho founding of the temple 
riiQ king, hociDg the foundation, and presenting 
the bricka for the buildiqg. In the next cltanit^r 
the king proceeds to worshSu the And on 

reaching the sanctuary ils«>l[, the king is shown 
Ascending the itcpa to ibn Aliripe, removing the 
tiond from the door, hroaking tbe Misis on the 
doors, opeqiug the door, goring on the gCHldcss, 
praying to hor, oenidng tixe sacred barks, and 
w'orolilpplng before the l^rka Finally, be pFescuts 
ebe image of troth to the goddu&a. Tbmi. tbe 
decoration all hsa its purpoM as an ontlme of the 
ceremoMCA proper to each juixt of the temple j i t k 
a kind of ritual and nthrics in stone, like the scenes 
and Dgures of the early tom bo, so that eternally 
tliB king should be conridered to be performing tbe 
diiiiiie service in bis npiritfial parson. 

Apart from the ritoal decoration, there were 
many details of cnstoniory eniament. The polrq- 
leaf cornice we have already notlociL On the 
screetia of stone between the culumna, and on tbe 
tope of Bbrlnea, a cornice of unaii wna often ptno^. 
Such wab originoJEy proper to tbe judpuent-hoU, 
the deadly nimus Ker|wnt being tbs emblem of the 
right of capital punmlinient. A favourite com- 
Innation was the disc d 1 the sun, the urmuji In front 
of it, A vulture’s wings a.t the Aides, and rani’a horni 
aWvu if. This raprcMate Ba, in tliroc m«.jpects, an 
Creator—the ram'a horns belonging to lahnuitiu, 
tho ercfttive rain gi>d j as Preserver—lbs vultnre'ii 
wings spread out being the einhlcm of maternal 
core; and os Judge or Deatroyer—the serjicnt 
being tbe sign of judicisJ right- Whero the dnw 
in abuwn over a king’s heml, it l-i often spCO wit]4' 
ont the .wirpeot, and v^itb the wings droojking to 
^brocc the king, u he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Esimilarlj on the roofs of tombs, 
espn^ly the kinga' tomto^ tbcra ia n ijainting of 
vulturBa, with ontapread wings acttiM toe pt^iaage, 
along the whole diatancCj showing the protection 
given to tho sonl. 

A favourite etructnjsJ decoratiou wan a dadn of 
papyniA plants along the lower pari of walls. 
Tk^ scoms te liave Mon used in the kt dynasty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it ofloa 
appears in later times, and was nsual in Ptokmaio 
and ftaman temploa S imilar ly the CoilixtEA are 
ccn'erad with a dark blue ground:, spangl«r with 
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guldciQ fitUS. The atvi HTisraj^ed ; imd 

the TepreMntatir^n uf »lju* with »jrA that 

the audent E^fyptluu were ^bcvrt-siigtieu like the 
inndem, for etois appear only u iwuitai of fight to 
ldug^Hi]|hte<d eyea 

Of bimor tliKoriitiDD there u a ancient foim 
in the Qj^e el a 'door stutousiicd by jriuieffing, 
whiclt became the emblem of the tomb entnineea 
and is often Bhown painted betow the i&ered hawk. 
The kn name of the king is olwmj^ written above 
snqli a dnonraj. The very elaborate ooloami 
lialtemB of the pansUing on oiamples tn the Old 
and Middle Kingdomo shonld iw noticed. The 
Qinofl sqaare punefs ore probably on imitation of 
a woodwork screen balk np of small paecoa _ Such 
oanatnjction was mqnisite in eo a elLmete, 
where wood wm-ped and ekronk so much a and only 
Kinall places conld be trusted to keep their form. 
The medhero] Arab woodwork met thudiffieolty in 
(he same way. Ano'tbor decorative ose of wood wm 
in the upen-work carving of a pair of lotn-i leave* 
tied together, or a group of dad iigiuh which 
formed a frettfrork orer the ventilating holes in 
the screenf^ Siniilirty alls' bracing of woodwork 
Was iiiBcrted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork gtonns of hLoroglypfas, as the 
idrdic tie of the aad, the and other 

signs. Such fujnitnjm work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall sarfacOK. VegOtable decoration 
hml a great port In blgyptlan life. Every f^tivity, 
every BOOfality, was a hmd for floral ornanienti with 
Wreaths, garlands, and Btqn;>amcrs nf conVuhtilus; 
every Water-jar h^ flowers aver it and round it, 
and cveiy group of oflerings on on oltnr was heaped 
with flowers, ilcnee wreaths beOaUio a Customary 
deromtinn on HnrfoCo COTVingB OUd paintings. 
^Mho a favourite ceiling design was a vine trailrs i 
and nloug the beams purple boDcbci of gmpcit 
bnng do^iw, mode in potteiy. 

5. The fumittiTe.^ThQ furniture of the temples 
is frequently represeute^lr Tbs central object of 
ilevotion wru the sacred bark. This was a boat 
about S ft. in length [Koptow, xix.lv fastened down 
to a framework of poles by ropo ties {Tf tn^d* of 
vuk This framework wan put upon the 
ilioqldera of ths pilesU for carrying it in pro- 
cemioa ; os manF aa twelve to twenty pricsta ars 
rsprc»ntcd, each probably carrying a burden of 
half a hundredweight. I'o mt down this berk a 
high atond waa nwe<L Thia wm oometiines of 
wood, a sort of square box with decorated! panels 
5 of A'r'^J. ub-vi.), or a block of gnnit^ like 
ona in the British >fuKnm with flgnres of dx gods 
around it (see Ulnstratiini in Abt [Egyptian]!. 

the bark there stood a canapy or eatifaliiuc 
01 slender woudeu pUlan and a sprinCT top of 
board; and from this was au-'^uded the iiqiiare 
abrihc of the ^pod, bung by ropes, aud kept from 
swaying by giude ties at the hottnim The detail 
of the structure m shown In a woikinn drawing on 
papyrus. This shrine was elaborately carved and 
deeonktod, and was aljnofft always half-swatlied iu 
a Upon wrapper. Fore and oft of the ohripe werGi 
trtatuetliM of the king aud of various gods, adoring 
tlie iBvinity. At each end of the bark was a 
ligare'hE^, and a groat eugiaved collar of meioi 
linnging below it. Some shrine? had a winged 
flgure pf Maat, the goddeas nf troth, at each cudl,^ 
embracing the shrine with her wings, liiiucb seems 
to be the pretatyTHi of the winged eheruba on lIiq 
J ewish, nrk. Oi other fumitoro there were the 
standards of the gods upon long poies, which wore 
carried in procession, as well os tlte stands for 
liotding the li^tion jars and other vanes used In 
the ceremonies; the framed wooden stands for 
water-jara hung round wiib garlaods; and the 
toll trumpebshAped atanda of pottery or metal for 
holding jarv. In the papyrus of ftanaesta III. ore 


named the tables of guld, oilvor, and bronro, ili* 
cuUori and amameuta for deoormtipg the siatues 
on ihe festival^ ud a great balaace ptaliad with 
clocLrum. Tho Wilding and chambers which now^ 
!st:>nn 00 iMue and blank were Todiont with plated 
tables and otonihi, glittering with preckms. vu«s of 
gold and silver, 0^ bright witliLgarlaodj.of flawero. 

A The popnlor ahiroca.— ohrines wertr 

scattered all over the onuntry by the waynidcO, 
donhUeoa like the modem ^julliamiikadan vWy. 
l^uch local worship ia directly contrary to Islim, 
and must, therofore, have permuted from earliur 
times, like no many other castoiua There still 
exist modebi of these ihrines of Itoman iiges, 
which were UBcd for domestic wonJup in the botmo. 
They are shown os imialL chombma citrwn[?d with 
a pMiment, supported by u columns—throe on 
each oida—which were connected by Lattice screeuv; 
or u an arched itKif corriAd on four cnlumne, with 
a dwarf wall joining them; or oa a small uoraed 
ebajaber with a doorway, uancLLy like a modern 
Tho shrine in the bnuse was a framed 
wDMcn cupbmurd surmounted by a idllnrcd receia, 
covered with a cornice Of unei; iujiido thw tcmm 
a lamp burned before the flgurs of the god, 

W. M, Fijxokiw kimtiE. 

Architecture iGrwki.^The subject or 

Greek arcbilecture is one that has been t'urioualj 
n^leclod In this eonntr^v and tha student finds 
himself bcsct by an Insulheioncy of data and on 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
upon me stedy. This ocopunta for the vogueucas 
and LncompLet^eei of what little has b^n written 
upon the question. It i» thcielere especially ne«a- 
aaty in dealing with the subject of origina to be 
upon one'll guani ogoitiat certain poimlar foiliLclro, 
|uirtisiLlarly when tht«e origiiis ore lost in tbe 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mete teoEin- 
blancB between two forms Is aboolnlely 00 evidence 
that one Is derived from the other, and nothing is 
moro harmful to tms krtnwledgo than the Mhollaw 
kind of nrt criticiftm that mnlEMsach on assumption 
without a very careful weighing of the evidcrUrHS. 
Art is TO Ita essenes creative, and, in a great art, 
even when it dees borrow, the iinportant element 
^ always net what it takes, but what it givM of 
Itself. At the Hma time, the blgher the art llie 
more nubile it is. and cnnssfiuently by Uio imutisEta 
obetervurthe piimitivie borrowed element is absunlly 
oTicr.eniphtisired. 

A lin^lharpinDd is tera In Uw SSSS fit Tb^ nOfelW 

oAiKTTtrhfelwiysrHHfejDv'lilHnc^-; srtlit mrtoiUAnv 
T^ftmogwiiotkjepUis 

bii^; Uhmb wt» rvikClj haarit tlw Uhm soIj* Pm Cifimneea 
Dm apit BTi Huftrn kbout tndiitlnpiJahaUfi; Isict, ss 
klMFVIHlgc W* neHl^r Uuk W* iV*F ugr Jnws*Ail 

TWPlMUKA. (A^i fXOtJItILt IntEwg* Vt thlt 1 a Mcq qq, p, 

The architectore of Ureew. the meat refinod, the 
moat subtle, and in some rMpscbi tho mcwt artistic, 
tliat the world has seen, ispro-eminently the natural 
ucliitsciural mtpwvion of the gifted race that pro- 
daecHl itr Tbs Udlenici pr^plies were lujirkwi hj 
txcttkqruiDu^ indiTiilDklity and in 

moat unmiUjiJ degree, and tboroforo, except where 
thorn I* real orideuce, it is not unreaBunabre to give 
thorn credit for mventjon, when the fonns are such 
M plight bo dereioped from tho simplest dcment-i 
by any people of mtcUigencn; and it Is unneces¬ 
sary to seek for fax-fetched rosemblMce* to hol&ter 
up Improbable^ tbeori^ At tlia same time, of 
course due weight most he given to the conditious 
of previons and contemporary itft,whotfw inJlpepcea 
tl 0 inbtleS 4 made Ihsmselves felt. 

■Of Influeneis three possible sanroes may 

. ^elly noted—Egypt, Aasyria, and the jEgcan 
aviUxofiona In each case llie most striking fart 
m the estramo dilTcTrnco in iiurpoae, sentiment. 
ti^l^OTil, and detail that dlslingnishea them from 
Creek aiebilcctirre. 
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(I) TIh Hf Un period* of kKtJtcc-ciizc la pyruTild* 

AM tomt^-^hudv p«cd Ilf emffdfffid ; putrUv becuu* Uv^ 
btloPf Id * tlEM tluL b*d ku» ^intH naacd la eirrdfD UJ 
LadunME [n I^^T* Itwtf, WIIt DCCWIM UwU* eaEit«]]rl£TrEt[n 
Id iDlMlkltli tQ UiTtfaJilfJ btlUt Lfae GmU, irjio vm DDref * 
ruiB of Lomb bqlnm Jit ^ 01 Um Uicr l^^fptJui 
of Ih* Ttebui pertAl, II maf b« ■Md Ui»l ti ■« «VTt«d with 

■D^n nISflK™ iBkDt than WM lh*t Of GrvK!«. 

utiiU wtn^ ic nm* ai;uiTt ■>( Iwt. midw tba tbainb ol * 
lairadj ewt^K Hid ohkracfa ut lutU k In *Kiin Erfc^ tb« 
l^urpoK* of Lb* buSidia^ (kUonU; bifluBoeta* QCftftliB dqfrv* 
Uw dunoflf In which It idore^ Tb* iffrdk lAcr *tudi Un 
Kejrrikii urtU Hnw w«td bw£b 17 laUnu] nlbcr Ihui <*;■ 
UrniL Tlmii](hoal, th* utlitid U tmomuitr ud ts^- 

(pMUata, u COatnoLfd vttb Lbf ppKill gnoiltcLf hH Qncfc art, 
Wtkli expr— M ItKtf b rwert^ rcAiwimql, ud nKtL lilce 
tba Giwi itjlif, II 1* tnbfiLCed, but u tbu 1* (bi drrt VKl 
noDt obfloai sufLlud that acdur* t4 Dveiy tnDdfr^ it ceft*blj/ 
du* bpi pcpmarilr oomtitote ui ' luJltmiaf.^ Tbe rtooD oon- 
f&Wtloa il ikb * Hula tod Otnlow u eip«llctit ts be bier- 
M * *ifn ui InlbMfiet, ud LhErr mnMdnf bhi fTHHat mt 
olcdoniiHULbeHUllj'imeaiUKWf. Bat thuaan ol n iwdtWIr 
djJerejrt hcbkTKtH. ud tbclr cfxdoaJ dorelopaieDt Id Gnosa 
If K fu£t]r gfctikln a q, tbfit thin If loci' need |b make rvbrDBOf 
to CfxpUui jmcliM feL kU. 

{!> iwiTT^ offon eron iam m roN i w of. Il 

^ ef brkk ffiOKnetkfi, m ntw-mbeetad ft?!*, cbonctcrtfEd 
by iht or ibt vutL It m fprtimTilji' ■ccqliurp ifid M^y&m 
hnbf DOT iMdplefi |dj,Ted kiipoctuit |i*rtt Hit, u Hr i* 
mnunajiUHt, uid uiiidiDctiiral ppirf I gjii u a nd KpiU in (wImh. 
Tb* oi mnwini j l dfkil In pout knjrj nfomblof that tt Er^t, 
nn*l It If iur> lh*t OfMk work mmm (o b>if 4xn*h] flDjutl^ 
fJlboujlfa [Hotnliljr not dmif thu aa be uebimtad Ibr bjr ■ 
pcrfecily aaturfl pmccfB «( dnnki^raiaiit ur puniDtiH Irom 
ttro'lilatOFlf wwh In Groek bwh. 

It bowrer, be sated tint Lb* [plhiEqoa qf nlsor oru- 
ucdl !i fjwinmonwblo^qiiwl Lhui that of 10*1^ tamif. hrun 
tin ef Ilf occurrlni; up«i Dicirt fioTtabk □oj4ct& Bat It 
la m. prfilia prtttnj^ WfKH tlwt tb* IbitiHlUfr [Bnd Iitip) 
to tbf ^^raui ffijr Eicn Lh*a oiiioa widu, Tbt probO' 

bllrtiea OTE r alJirr gut Lbe^ wwm a otrtlJD UWHLDt Of bbWtlHl 

belntD tbf wtrljr Amrl*, and l^iTPt 

In Us# Offc m MrJulW'tim, Whiia mA* at eufjoH bf 

idU ta date fmen '5S8, kJtbciii^ -Mtwln vnClftl^difl'eKtit Id 
K oaeral bbbCJod rnm GrDfh fr^bKturt, thfia an certiLIn 
wloor faataroD of dtUU wbkb Htfer fllrht TVfemUaniM, tiu> 

tlmlafljF lb tbf oa^Umna, itut U tbfl ftyief ue'TdnteinpoflJT — 

K tac4 bnirffblj' orerloehad—It keena pi Imm eoual'irablo imi 
we abeiildi aJMbm a [^eTta4D ajuount nt bLcnctlan nthtr ttui« 
'deSnitelj uffrt that the leu H)rf;[bal aod I«b artlatio ra« alone 
cxerlAl i D Jln en ^ Tbt ETtat halt at. Pannglki giay be daicd 
e. fid ko, Tbnefoie, b eamoea Qiat It can boe bad anj 
IbhDeetoa upoci GFeek Ionic an^teetim k nbfosl. Hu uidi^ 
of KiihefTU, for Inakaiice. wboH perfect l^o cwritali can be 
mn In Lhe BriEkb HoamHi, leom the rtwta nf Gnew, 

wbaae euiiilK «Hdud ikC. ML The bAumi}# If olnoft eertaJuty 
that of Gneco apaa IVnla, eod not LheotlMr wa^. 

pj«w. 13 m« h* tb* ffnal *fi;!jwra rfriKrsIliaHf, 

in WTUCh liltli!i Of- thMhiofi wm h E KiW I l ud 01 

»bii:b mr hnowkdfe iDtaeoaea daUr. Hera on GneVanil looft 
probaMjr nurb* ooe^hl tboae bfUinitcea which earJkrwrll«a 
bare endearoured to ftoil b Uie afore’DentkiDed coqnlElca. 
UrkjnaJ ap |b« ASfTrtLS wort lindDobladlr k. It la bat Lo br 
BBOffiitood that It woa BDttntj oatoflObEilbf the neMbourliii' 
art □{ Korpt. The nuat anpbal art najr adapt to itm own 
puipoaea tbEmlierjia borrowed lioea Ibt ooQtenponrljHi or eYm 
bom tbf wt, aHhoutli ibla lat(«r Ea a al^b of a billy denlop^ 
artr-HMw. If li piojr « ba phraaol, that hae hec^e tlialinrflT 
aoll-coiBRf^oaa. bat tba petal to ba notload k that mut BtfYptiao 
lanueooB obEniof Lhrouih Ruh a obaaml to Gmk art caa, b 
anr oae, ba ontjr Indboct, 

Here the oea of archJloctera, th* oiiLlte 

■piril of Um atrleap Dbloh aie ihoaa of polncea aoil lomhOv and 
o| tjjmi^e-lxtUdliw poiroltt ax all, aJIowa at moft ol 
a llin^tei] Mipa of lalldenoe. The wh^ ilklluwit 4 ut •chaneAtr 
“ Pf If we itiajf EToqp the .E^aan motiltk oa one 

and Ibt -Qnehi le aooLber, la, b n we 'm ,« far tdoew Coadajiiaiita] 
[|M of TIm wliee art Ji rawB Iqouriatiaand 

ftnlncd. It H leaaamutunl Id llacharKtarv Eksandin* iDDH. 

*?* ^*-- *”.'* *PPU*? forihoe arnaTOWit^J^rtSer* Uu 
auher art aeeu In Imw dtlLnlteir ielfllerttieJ, and 

CM. artti Wheq rodhncntai; if nahkad hr on atLempt at m. 
ntfawaJ and erif-ai p Ja b a to rembcMUmont of In MUiteBl—aTcljar- 
wte^tlo tbat mwa nereoiSiioiji aa Greek art ceeichM tto prfann. 

p™ bowery bf a no] tboofta Umifd aosoont of 
nUnon^ n Utf maa el j^^ean art, etea ihoaffa oueb Lafla™™ 
ta d^ed to b-K^t mJ Ihe Ewt. a potnt^ arcliHecL^ 
h|niU«Eice waij ba found Id a nuthod of faeiliUnr whdeb \Z 

h”? 5" ^ ^ and of 

Ujlhter lUD'diriEd btiek cw nibUe alvrf, laoed elUttr with ptoou 
Of a Teoitr ol omaiueatal tUxa. Thli outbod k oharoctiiStS 
rf iytain T^ean wort, aad aecma actuaby to here been uaed 
^ the liElteim wnrk, Iby iiwtaikoa, tq tba temple of 

Her**t Ol/iHpIfc Thlo, Iherefarr. doea jpobiL to an ja-riy depend 
eooe ;lioiilk Bonn tJmrwn ofL Tlu ertSaftHaLprlacUe^lifcahr 
at Ltu (bot of Lhe watt In bUer Work oiak utu 
^E- enmWnnd that STrarf plan 

^reak tenptc IteeU la derf;;3 fnim the oieEaro? 
e^fi^ hc»M, u at Tli> B# (p, «ao, 6). Tbe plan o! the 
Ifera tompta alteow a Ttf7 itfat advaure npoD. thia, wbldi 
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meal have takfo a HnBdfiiUe time to rSeet, SmpffinE awrenl 
eortJnBtafaa Tba tempta kof boea dated ai eaifv a* lb, i IUl 
Ib wblcb coff it baeanea deobtfui whetiuv It ahWaJd ba «o- 
iklfred aa erigfoaltr on early Gmli tanple, « a late d^eton 
kiUdinff, odopud and rroduallj' aitand to the Dorlo ^k, 
Tha retualna bertaloiy aboor gndaal and oaplliWdl altf ratioaa, 
wboJifTcr raa 7 be the eaplaimtlbn of tbcm. 

There am, howerer, qaeatkoM of Etent iiqport In tbii wiv^ 
Dflxioo. The Greek tooea aa a whole, aod tba athIhA of ib™ 
aU n partlcolar, narady tbe AtluoiBiii, wan In aU probtbUlEy 
« nk« n«, deiobidAd partij trw an ^keaa atWok fncobahly 
a^jLiyu) and an AJTU-fpeakUit po^pjf onnEaf fran the 
bfftb. Therofor^ wo caaEKW point (a ddiUnet Ivrrow’ 

atfl ddnite (ea£arH,dlnel[vlEifafrn«dfniiBthelndi£EDMia 
•toet whkb tor coDTfnJfnof la hen oatLol' Avanu' navirthf- 
IH It wof the iplrlt of Lhe A^jcnan DfoplBOk eemUDfidl with Uiati 
ol the SortluiTL Incoraar, that pfodLoad tM Ima Hdlulc arcM- 
lectore- It may ereo. bo haurded aa a flatneatlati drat tbo 
idi^ula de^dcnec of Orcck wotkwaa doe to the Etictual le- 
aiecrtiDB el Lhe lodlgnum atook errar that of the Inqowr, oWd 
LhaL tW Eloiiff ol what we udEbt leno tba cmbI iTult uldr’ 
raabtlj BUKUuhed to tlu obaxKtertatioa cd Lbe oriclnal wild 
mb. ]n that case tha daoadeeoa ia nob a diiipta Atcadsno^ 
floch If m tuajr tzooe ia the Uitorr of tlu art of oofniiet In 
It'orUum Earepau Into Lbc otater of Willlp m {p thp 

bOGVOO oedna H Erf lalo, hot Uh ti am i tictg of an older, more 
Onutf, and Iw rtneihifd ^rla. If, aa aeeeaa ineai Bki^, wf 
M ^ resa^ ^wtiiHr Greek work af tbf tm defcmdaat of 
Cmk ut, Xhm nenr ■. -HEftikbi uti^iuit 4^ 

ft nn a Uqn, (An aeooairt t\I .Sjjean arrhltaetai* iri!l be fouiul 

etHwhece <fee pc fl77 ff-JJ, 

Of HhlleiliD jarclutectura iL ma^' be leniftTked 
tiiAt it wdn A fitnne-baiJt Ciaboatnl columnar 
ptjle. It would be iacomet to eAj thnt ita build- 
were firvdomLnniitly relii^oUB, ftltlioDgli rs- 
ligiotu fiTcIutecture played an important, perhspa 
the leftdlnc, put. It miuit aJwftya he iir[uen!ibored 
tlwt h joli^oiu ImiJdm^ ig the most hkelj to 
aurvive, parltj from tie niittml cotLsermtum of 
reli^on And reH^oua reuenttion, parlly ao bo- 
lunging to & Eorpomte body In oontrnat to all 
private pruporty. We should alwByo, tfaerefore, 
expect, even in the eiiso of an ago wbere the build- 
mg oetirltj wan evenly distributed, thit remniiia 
of mlimoiu buildiivn wouJil be the moat numor- 
oiu, of ether pubiio cormratloiu next, and of 
deiueetic ^ildiDga laat. The greater resottreoa ef 
a corporatioii, whether rel^ous or otherwise, tend 
to D, gr»t«r fti^a and pomnDtlity of HUrvfvai ; jtndj 
couipvmg TeligiuiiA and other pablie huildiagv, 
there ie aTwaye the greater need for altemtiun and 
change in the ease of the latter. Even the change 
from ono roligioa to nnothor, na in the caw of IsL 
BouMa, the Pazitheon, or the Parthenon, ii of Ltmlf 
only a pnxtiaJly destructive tendency, and indeed 
to thia Wo oH'e the prewrvation of many hnildingii 
that vronM othemiao have been doidroyed. An 
LEiterpsting ctiBO in point ia the small temple of the 
Lliaans, which lurvivcd changes of rcligian for SOOO 
yeanj yet directly the legia of religion waa with¬ 
drawn the temple diBappekred. 

The aame la tmo of Gathio architecture, and it 
ia a mLitalcn for the student to aaamito, u ia frfr- 
qncntly done, thnt the predommatiug cliaracler nf 
an arcliitecturo ia religinqa^ or that it ow^ ita 
features and stylo to religions indnone^, aimplr b*. 
cauae such remaina mo the most nnmeroua. ‘The 
pToatiiMe of scale in so many reli^oos huUdings 
douhtlesa had 1 ts results in inAuencuig other build¬ 
ings, but tbU is only otie factor among mauj. In 
the oaw of Athena itwlf tho Stoa Bosilcips, the 
8to* E^eutherioe, the Stoa PoUdle, the ^inlenteiion, 
end the Pj^taneqm (see footnot^ p. 677) amst have 
ranked with the gTeuEcst religloiu hniEdings, and 
the gratest conception of all that has cemo down 
to HJ*, Tudaed from the purely arehitertaiml stand-^ 
point, IS the Proprlwa, which con hsjrdly bo claraed 
US a feligiDii.a bauding, setualty having cgsne into 
direct oaiifl.ict with the religion of the day. 

hiTeek architecture ia geueraJJy conaidered u 
diviilETl into three 'utders—the Doric, the Tonics 
end the Corinthian—whidi ore v^ationa^ in the 
aiTTMigement or order of the eeeentihl constituents, 
TheM constituent partjs^ the stylobate, the oolnqm, 
and the entabUinn, are fotuid Ln oU three ordent 
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With reganl to the at any rale, Lt may 

1m wid Uml every buHdiqc rested upon a pUt- 
fonii or rtjlolifttei generaJiy of three steiw* la 
this it may be distroenislied from all other stylesp 
irliere, altboagli a boae-mold or plinth may be 
found, bothing of this natnTe octura. Upon this, 
its nnmu iuijdiieei, stood the eolouius, uid these 
in iheir turn siippor^^ the entablaton or stone 
lintel which Is tbs toaia charaeteiiifiu of Lhe s'^le. 
This lintel, or trahsated, eonatmcllEm was tuied, 
not IpecAuse tlia Greets wEr® imaicquaiutHl with 
the aioh: appMcntlj they Helilieralelj rejected 
it upon tefithcilc gnianda. They knew of the arch 
La the East, and quite cnrly made nse of it 
occasionslly far pumy stnctoral parpoftes., ks 
in the case oE a water-drain at Athena, a barrel- 
vanlt at Sicyon, the paasa^ to the Btadion at 
Olympia, an, arch in Acartmma, and in the lower 
storey of a stua at Alinda. It Is not altogether 
unprobahle that the Tholos at Athens wju covered 
hy a small dome^ The arches of tlie j'Ejgean period 
are not, aa 4 mlOi hoilt with radiating voussKdre, 
although an example pecon in An^in. The 
arch principle is r^ly involved at Tir 3 fns, |Mr- 
hara nnconBcjonsly, hat it is not tmly the eor« 
belled syutem. One may soi^eat that tJic teaaon 
is to be sought in the Greek typo of mindj as it 
eaprasKS itself both Ln religion and airt, partly 
in its senfeo of reserve, the tyac of the temphj 
at Delphi, partly in its t^dency to sceh ran 
highest in a completed and fini^ed perfeetton 
that duos not kad otti heyond itself. Hence it k 
tnoro readily satisfied in the reetangiiliii sclf- 
containod compwtion of Greek anrliitMtUTe than 
in a style invofving the dUtrtbntinn. of throata and 
the teslhetie inccmpletenraa of the lino of the arch. 
This became one of the most expreatdvc featares 
of the eeeendally suggeatiTe, rather than perfected 
or finished, mediaeval style. 


UOf^C 





THE 5 EI 0 N. m€. AFTEKpS TEMPLE 


m. 1. 

The farther major divUions nf the order may bo 
tabiilatod u foliowa:— 

fC^BUthun 

( Ooraloe-^ Can™ 

Fw,. . 

Api^titcsre 
rAfaafita 
/Chpitslf OvqIq 

emtaf 1 OdBiDii / qio|itLjr,T,F 

i®S 5 iS^ 

St)'tot]al;« cc CCspbi (tJis (Oniiec Is strktly ipplioalile 
, only to Uw cop stcp>. I 


t. The Doric order has generally b«n consideiied 
the oldest t hut there ia no adequate rcawn for 
suppoainj^ so, although it ii not unlikely, ‘I'bs 
pro-lkrsic remaina from the Acrojulis oE AiiiKiis 
and the temploii at EpbeifttB anil Osamas, ’Nemdria 
trad ^aucratis, show Ionic work of very rainnta 
date. Indeed, cne might even tappone that they 
are cognate dcvelanmunts frum a eommoQ bcifin- 
ning, rathar than that the one is dcrivisd from the 
otlier or is a later Indention. The Doric order is 
marked by sotnirwliat massive proportions; fi>r 
instance, the colnmiw of the templs at Coriuth. 
are 4'47 diaiueters, and thuM of the Partlkcnou, 
^ ft, high, ate fi'D^S diBmGtera+ The entablature 
13 aimilaiiy heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric rvi himn eansists of a shaft ami capi¬ 
tal only I there is no base. It is cionceivabic that 
thenr WHS ori^oally a plain iqiiara banc, nnJ that 
a seriK of these have coalesced to farm the top 
step of the stylQbat& The early colunin^^- at 
Corinth (c, QSO D.C.) are mcaolithn, bat in other 
ease!! the oolumns are hnilt up in drams^ fitted 
together with the mOTt macvellutiF* aecuraty. 'Flie 
shafts are invariably fltiLoi!, with a sharp airii 
between the dates flig^ t!). 'nitwe flutes am geniir- 
ally in nnniber, but other numbiHrs are not so 
rare as Ik commonly auppnnecL Thns 
IFIatAi.Tfuam. , nalsilcf st tfw 


» „ 


BcrinitiMa 

Amtm. 

SoonkriL 

.-E^Jeui, 

fnipi It OfvD" 

pla, prqbsbijr 

Vinnif <Measi" 
f^MVtl. 

A riislt ei Hw 

ItL-tonn. 

Ptnuoi at AwH 

Itoifift 

Ibgsrti^'H imnrv 
at Obwiph, bui 
noJy 11 (kiwtk 
fltttcd I Uw re- 


twCk us RsC. 

RuIH^ Itetnple of Fuaeldan 
St IMUul 

SS liotikBl rnJiuna fa 

tita St Amos, 

9 „ ysllsn fisfinsut st 

Ep b—n w. 

DZ ,, Iwo daunl tmiq 

jkOMHi 

3 Z ,, r^ikEiiEnsnii boQH 

at (svet^ 

allamt* eomrr 
hu s btmdi Uwlowd 
e( a slurp urisj. 

iJ Hudka*k Lnawry at PefphL 



^0 finteH arts probably a wrfectJy lutuntl de- 
vtslopmimt from the sqnaro ^llar-^a form not tut" 
known in y^Cpean art—and, mureover, the anta in 
Greek work i-i kqnare in section to Lhn last. At 
find, the oomcra would he cut, giving an octnjpm, 
*? Trteaivn, then wuuld agnin bis cttl, 

pying KiAteen jdde^ This would he JuEie, doubt- 
IckS Pl^Jy n^tiurion rBanons, so as to oflmlt 
Baore i^hl at^ cs^ Lngrciw nnd cgni^ia. Bat 
the main roasan wag n^tfaetie u fhown, In 
first pln^, ^ the fact that the columns never 
became plain cixrles, and, in the second phuM, by 
the dating or hollowing nnl of Um indm of the 
wlymm These greatly aocenttLato the effect, and 
thwaliy give aesthetic emphasis to the vertit^ity 
of the (.'olumn, etuphruiiring the outline nf the 
wlnmn, and making it tell, whether against a very 
ttak or a ve^ light backgnMmd. The suggeetinn 
Inat It w^ derhierl from Egypt may bo dEniussod 
M faucial as the snppogeil ptotatypes at Bcn| 
llas4^_bcJong to an age too remote to have had 
any infincnc^ The jnimitive artist U not an 
^eatic oiehieologub In the swond place, llisBcni 
dated, ljut fiat-sided, 
me ilot«, on the whole, points ra a atone nttber 
r *■ it M«n* pretty clearly 

to be denved from a square, and not from the 
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FOQnd poeto of 4 primitive 'wooden it^le, Otiior 
E^Ptlnn poijgoiuu tj’pea are ev«n less llkelr. 

The capi tal is composed of tliroe puto. THo abe^ 
eus U a ^t^itare Oat Mock ttinc taken die b^uiu^ of 
tbe Bichitravo. below tliia in the cebinon or cajotal 
luelf—n bold moldcxl muinlKretoliicntly ntig^eHtive 
of iruwcrfoJ sappOTt. Bcluw thin uoq throe hliet^ 
to einphaei^ iHhi iii!ck_ Thin enrves into 

thenhoft Wmoana of cbo apaplij-jFen, and at the top 
of the Hhaft, IniEuediately Iwlow the apopbyi;em are 
three ninkingn which prepare the e;^e^ an it aj^-endn, 
for the citange from the vonicaf been of the nhaft 
to the horisoQtal IJurea of the laipjtal 

The ontablatare in divided into three portionn.— 
the ArrhitrAve or lintel proper, Uie frieze and tbo 


EAi^LY^ LAT£T^ 
GLYPHS, 




DOF(IC ENTAB- 
LATUT\E5H0D/1NG 
COWSTf^UCTJON, 


na< L 

Cornice^ TLie nicihilTave la tpko plain— a nlnple 
BoUd hloek. In very large cxamplen it may be 
nceessaiy to use mure limn one ^ock, hut they 
are place*! ou tlicir edg^ w nn to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze ia diridud into apnoen 
hy uptight hlocks of ntone (tiiglypliB) which flnp|Hin 
tho rw weight—a fact nratneticaily umpliaAized 
hy the njmght oliajinellinc that givos thcoi their 
nniue. These itrco glypnJs or Mmimela, arc ar- 
Ttmp^l with two eomj^ete in the middle and one 
hall cm citliGT nide^ Tiic early form uf the glyph 
seonia toi hiLvc been nearly ronod-hpsdcd (fig. 3h 
I'he Apaemf between am filled with alatia which 
do not Eiipport anything, Thcrao are tortacd tuuL 
open. The jf.e. tho thing behind, or after, 

fir at the hack of the ope; cL ia the 

dab that goee behind the ope, hoio ot openiag. In 
the frieze jlig. 3), TliL> does perlmpe imply tliat 
the Interval waa originally op^ In a cella wall 
th^ wonld give li^ht to the building (drj in Jntor 
wrltcw niEMiiLs a Window]i In a perutyle it would 
become u-ielcsfl j and the introdnetion of the peri- 
rtvle may have done awav wit h the cnetom. 

It does not throw mucu light on the W'njn-end 
theorj^ aa the opening wontd be them In nny eniae; 
hqt the method of fittixig tavariahly nited—which 
is to put the slab at the back of the liolo—and tho 
name—which does not menn * between tlie tri- 
gl^-phH ^ Imt * heliind the opening '—if they point any 
way at all, suggest that the metope was aiwaya 
fitted as we find it, at tho bock of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not ho possible if there 
Were boAJn-cnds, In rich ojcnniplefl the meloi^tefl am 
m'^tnred, particnlnriy at the end of the btulding* 
The comiw moldingii, need not bo enumerated, 
but it might be objured tlmt the uppermost 
Diember, the tymatinm, ia gen«al}y very 4inilar 


to the o^'olo molding of the echinoe of tho capllalH. 
This molding is earned a p over the pediment at the 
endnof the trailding, and the corona or flat member 
beneath it ia repeated, oeenniug once m'er the 
triglyph frieze, and onoe, wiih s^dit modificatiomi, 
uniler the ^mntidm of the pediment. 

The Doric order ia the moet nevere and refined 
of the Greek ordem, and this eharwteristic ciiablt* 
it the better to act aa the frame of the glarious 
Bculpturo with which it was adorned. The 
pantun, or trlantplar space in tlie |«diment or 
gnLle, -wBif gencTflLily fillM with freo M^ptore^ and 
some or all of tho metopes wcsk occupied, liy sculp- 
^re In very high relief. lu rich examples^ as^ for 
[nstance^ in the l^Hriiicoon, it would to have 
been iienninBiblo to inlindnc.'e ncmlpture else'where. 

In that example; Ihc famoun Fanathenalc friew 
mail round the upper part of the eclia, within the 
I'iDter range of columns. 

It is i^ucrally said that scnlptiiro is a npcciality 
of the Doric oi^er, and is not fonpd in lonic^ but 
for aheolntely no reason. The Fj^chtheam, the 
temple of Athene Site Aptenos, the temple of the 
ILuiitiis, the great temples of Artemis at £pliesua„ 
the temple of Aphrodite at ApiirodLslaa, the Man- 
eioluimi, and the Jonie order in the interior of 
f^higalLi, wero all richly d«»Tat«l with EcnJpture, 

2 . Tlie Ionic order marked hy HVoniJ important 
chnxaeterljitica. In tlie flTHt place, It is a lighter 
F-tyle ; its columns ore of more slender proportions 
and more widely spawd. At Lite same time it 
filionld bo noted that, in proporimn to the weight 
Liiat Ihey carx)' in tbo lighter cntablnture, they 
ape no lighter tlian tlio Doric- It is less severe, 
and in any handM bnt those of the Greeks might 
have become ovar-omatc. Tho columns ] mve hosen 
which ahow very conriderable variety in their 
inoldiuga. The so-calle*1 Attic baae ia not a wide- 
ivnread form, oecnrrii^ only in a single infitaDeo in 
tlio north porch of the firnch iheun i and not eUe wheto 
oi'tn ill that building (fig. 2). The Corintliinn 
oxaninle of the monument of Lysicratea fa, how', 
ovttr* Imt nlightly differenl, T3 jc influence of this 
hoAenpon the architecture of the world was extra¬ 
ordinary, hut not more tlmn Its extreme idmplicity 
and groat beauty justify (p. 713. fig, i7, am! coa- 
textb The original form of Ionic base ?eeiiui to Imvo 
been a torus moldi^ above a sort ol plinth with 
BOVctal ostragahi. The »»lia below the toroHi was 
first Introdaeed, and then the second Ioiuk bolow. 

The ftutiegs are generally at in numb«, and 
much deep^ than Lho Doric. They are scpartited 
by a Oliet in place of the sluirp arris, w‘hich gives 
a very' different cfFect to the coliuun (fig. 2}, In early 
examples the fluting^ were mom numercnii—4d at 
Naueratis, 40 at Kphesns, 4-1 on a votJvu column 
at Delphi- The sharp arris ii also found in thcee 
early iniitiuice^. TJie capital is lighter and the 
most distinctive feature of lho order- It inny Ije 
dosoribed as resembling a scroll uijon two toi!er«. 
which form the well-known tonic volutes. Thera 
hi a very smnll circular ahacwi w'hich has oma- 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
Echinos, Immwiately lidow ami holwcen the 
volute*, \fi alf§o c&rvra, and sometimes, as in the 
Ercchtlinmjr,. the neck also fa richly decoTated- 

There seem to liavo been two early forma of the 
Ionic capiUd, that which may perhaps he termed 
.^lie and the Ionic fonn proper (Neandria and 
HeitEimi, fig. 4J. It may also be noted that tho tgg 
and dart of tho xmall echinew of the Ionic capll^ 
tend to diminuih and become pushed np into tim 
volute part of tho eapitah It is quite posrible that 
UiiB part Is nsAlly thede?-ccndant oi free cs’crhanguig 
leaves in an earlier form (fim 4, DcJplu). The atuhi- 
Itave is not rimplo bnt divided into three facias, encli 
sligh lly prajecting over the cue below (fig. l). The 
friere 1 C a eon tinaciis band unbroken by triglyplis 
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and freqiiyiillf ttcmlptiined. The comic* \a more 
elAhoTuto t hnTi the Boiie, ud tbe lowermost mem- 





L?HI. 


H 

olvHpia 


^ ATHENS 


EPIDAURQS 


nv, 4. 


ber, an foutnl in A-iiatio eiam^ea, and itfEemwiB 
Immowed In tho Co^thion orucTt Is verj distinct' 
ive, Thia is tlia dentil bondi which mny Im 3 deseribsd. 
M flcrifis of Htuidl hlcwl^ «3t below the cornice^ 
giving tlie iippcJiranco of a iquam sonrallon. Tlw 
unnermoal. mOtubor of the comico is oluiost invari- 
nnfy tbu mDliliog known as the cymit Tvcti (fig, 0). 
On the wbole 11 may be E>ind that the Ionia atyle 
is lean mhuKl tliaii the Doric, anil dcpcods more 
upon arcbitoctniml omamentr 



KORINTHIftN 
ENTABLATUE^E 
^CAPrTALn\ON 
SO-CALLED im 
PLCOrTHEWlNDS. 


* 




3. The Corinthian order in pnetically oidy the 
looifi with a diflerent capital. We nre told by 
WitmvLus tbatCallimachoaRawan ac&ntlim plant at 
BoMue HEinr Pbigaiidn, which liad twined itself abont 
a basket of aepolchmi olTeiin;^ and that thin 
gested the idea of the Coiinthiui capital. A jdngTe 
cupitol of this trpu DecDTTed at the S. end of the 
miiin cluLtdhCT of the teinple of Apollo at FhigaJiii, 
nil the other oapltalH being of a petiillar lonlo type. 
This teinnlq WHS built aa i thank-offering for mi' 
mnnity aurinc a gteat plncnc In citliOT ItC. 439 
or 430. It might even boliaaanded aa a suggnc' 
tioTi that Call imacho-s waa nasodated w*ith the 
arehlteet tclLnus In thli csbb^ jiwt as Phidias was 
in tho CUM of the Parthenon. The uUra'rwtlegs. 
nerw of tlie diaiign of the frienjp and. on nlmofft 
civeT-elftlN>rale ireatiuent of the dr^iery, farried 
out though it may have been by Pelopenneaian 


watkmen, wnald point U> tho iaduenor on 
oxtremo Attic tendency, such a» we wonid aaaocia'u 
with CallimRelm.s mlber than with Phidias and M<ii 
whooL That Ictinna, the moat famous Athenian 
anhltectr tmilt the temple, and Phidias bunseU 
mndo temple imnge, auggcHts aome^ fonwn* 
Athenian dusigning the eculntoml decoratiozia. 

It is fairly deiur that the Corinthisn capital vnaa 
an individnai invcnlicm, m it anddeoly oppooM 
complete, late in the hiainry nf Greek arehiti.'cnirn^ 
What mem likely then than that in tliia aingle 
central capital, among a act of another kind, wo 
havQ the eriginal iu^f I Thia is ntten^icncdl 
fay the fact tlmt nt Phigulin w'« also get Oio hnit 
dejurture from the true tonic capital, showing 
ohv'ion.'i peri mental tendenciefl in new directions 
on the part of the an^dtect, roJlicnacliue himself 
vrm famon.^ as a worker in metsj., and there in 
wmething snggeetive of metal in the dcaign, with 
ita free overh^gine lcav«. That tbe inventer 
may have been familiar with the upward springing 
tendency of Egyptian capitals u oonemvahto, hot 
to ffoggiest an E^ptLan ortgin Is merely to go out 
ol onc^a way to fmd things utterly nnlikoL The 
eapitala of the Iforelqginmt or so-csllod * Temple uf 
the w*inds ' (tig 5), have the lotna leaf, hut ao hnVo 
thocte at PCTSepolio. Vitnuios rrv!i,J vc ry' pOnaib] y bo 
wrong, but to reject hti evidence on I be gTonnd of 
his eencrai onrellahilitv is not of nmrh asaisiance. 

The capital is fouud^n a conslilcrahls voriaty of 
foTTUfl, almoet always includLog some small tomlrils 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionic vo1uU|, which is 
more of the nature of athick scrnll, or roll of cjoth. 
(Trcek examples are not very common^ Ilusidce 
Piitgolia, Pau«Ein.ias Informs tu that it was used by 
i^pas in the interior of Twtni, The Chorn^no 
monument of Literates is Cormlhion, aud tlio 
I Horologium Kaa Corintldan Doinmda n^itli acanthtu 
, luav<!i!i of Human type. The teraplo of Olympia 
Zeus nnJ the CarLatbinn Sl'W, nil in Athens, 
Ore other insiannpi. A beontifnl and somunliat 
pocnliar cxampla exUta from the leaser l^apyliea 
at Elcuma. Tine temple of Apolta rHdymtcua at 
Miletus shows fine examples, and thcro La no 
archaic Coriutliian eapltol of umn^rtain dato a].M> 
found at Branchiihn near MUeta!*. But tho luvc' 
lioab of ail Corinthian capitals on thoan of the 
Tiiuloa at Epidnuraij obvicnaly fairly early in date, 
nnd, with all thcir nchlU^a, tnaikcd hy tbe chnste- 
noas and renuBinGntof Gteok wotk- Tho Corinthian 
order becnine Lbo fnvnnrite of tho Romans, and 
theMj Hubtlo restrained delicacies were loot. U 
may he noted that in Greek work the oconthiu 
leaf is worked with a crisp sharp edgot which hc^ 
comes hluntand rounded m Romim l:^da{tig. Ok 

Thifl olEght suni'ey of the gcneial ehanctoriaticsof 
the ordcri prepares the way for the considoration 
oi the oomnionly oooepted tlioory of the wooden 
origin of Greek orebitectute:, It is generally said 
that_ tbe Doric order i.i Oif anmUdakably wooden 
origin, olthongh it may be mote iloubtfnl in the 
cose of loniC' Tlie grounds for HUggratiug this ore 
Ihc triglyphe, which ore b'nppoHed to represen t the 
hcain ends, and tho npwnrd alone of tho luntnlos, 
whjph represent tbe cndii of the rafters. These 
fcaturaa do not occur in the Ionic order. 

In the ftrat pToce, the general similwity in the 
i^naLo eissentials of the two orders ia far too marked 
for the principal eourco of oriii^n and tnapiration 
not to be the same. At tbe same time there are 
probably dilTenmt contributory iudncttcfli. 

The stylohnto can honlly be claiined as nnytbmg 
but a jstone feature, even though the upper part 
were timber. In Doric arehltoctnra, aa eontra.rted 
with Tonic, ibe colUTuna have m> baaa, and the 
hose Ii one of the mpposeiT signa of a wooden 
< origin, either repreaentmg a metal ahoe to prevent 
ap] Etting—a fcatura hardly oonBonant with a primi' 
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tii'G ntyls}—or Bi fLut titono Ifkid QU ground to 
diiilrilmL« the Hteight. Howner, it might he re- 
ntaxlon] liuLt the di^rilnition of woiflht u a-nthetk- 
fdiv JunLOJidiud in ewe by thu AlcudEr lonio 
porEiinn. The iiiuitdvn l>aric etdamn i^equiteu no 
Kud if it ever b^d nnev it w-ufiorl^ ji«enf lo Ik 
unneev^t^Ary. I Lb jnoportLOOH ore obvioui^ljr ttioee 
uF iitonGr n^ tUe njumw iiitflrtoia.mmittionjiL 
The more slcndt^r Ionic with its tydiBidcrElLtlir longer 
lintel bait a clo^r r«Huhbiiico to wocHfen pro- 
portionBL It uliouJd fartber bu noticed that the 
oldcBt DoTin oolumna um the nnoet Moauve, and 
mOBt ahvioujiily the mlteoiua of their stunO matcFillJ. 
The tendency of development frnpn a wooden origin 
would naturally be in tlic reverse direetion, Pau- 
mtniitJi tutye that one of tho columns of the Henmni 
at Olynipia wtta of ctkV. ft has lieen tmjiHifestad 
that thifli wuB the Ia»t uf the original woodcn set, 
which, were gradnaliy replaced- Them arct how¬ 
ever, dilEcultie? with rcgnrd, to the entablntnre, 
a liidi aouJd not At «<]ually well npon a set of 
BtoOd Boric enlttmuri of mure or Ima numud pro¬ 
portions and npon Wooden ones- NaierlhEiIesw ir 
U conceivable, nnJ tho interooInmniatiiriiR are cer¬ 
tainly wider Uian nsiial. 

The hca\'y Doric abacun projecting on all four 
udes is alflo otwiamidy of stone; a wooden one 
would split odL To some extent the same might 
bo said of the echinus^ h«t its whole Bhn[pe is essen¬ 
tially nen-wooden. 

In tlio Ionic eapitaJx howe%'er, weGnd proportions 
Uiat oro not m^juare and llwt would be eminently 
ulapted to wood. Thfj grain of the w‘ood would 
mn pamllel with the line of tho arciutravc. Tlie 
spreading support is obtained, luid at tlv nuiio 
tJtue tbo Capitol does not ovcrbojigat tho front nr 
the back, BO Lheto v^'Qttld bo no danger of Fplitcing 
oir. Again, thdS|>lials are a natonU primitive in- 
cL^cd nmament, cqtLidly appileahio Xu Sitono and 
w'ood,. altliongh their finsj lorru la more suited to 
stoue. Early Lnci!^ and painW capltala ham 
been found on tlia AeropoliH of Athena. Tho Doiie 
ecULuw, however, though anbtlein itaearvatom, i$a 
naLnrs.! primitive nt(»ie form, clnimlug hin^jhip ndth 
aneh a fomi aa tlie rude primitive cuauiaa capital of 
the Normans tfig. 37, p. 710), 

it la jtkst pot^iible that tho dilFerent fluting points 
tho aaiiie way. A polyj^n wlicu fluted oan_ give 
only a sharp arris- I t is a uaLurtil and aimple 
espeiiirnt, in boirnwirig the idea, of ftutiD;« from 
tho Btone Doric form and appMng it to the circular 
form, to leave the phun lillet which w'e Hnd in 
Ionic work. The anrfoecs of the GJlets lue on the 
circunifemnce of a circle and are not flat. Tlie 
circular form is tho natural shape of tlie tree-trunk \ 
tho polygonal form is the naturml ilevelopniEtit 
frum thu square block of ^uiurried atone. 

But it fs in the Doric entablntiirs that the 
wooden oripn U suppowsd to be mort cun^dcuoiu. 
Tho general pTioporlwns. which may be eontmsted 
with the light cataUature of the lauic, ore uer« 
tainly true stone proportiana as wc Gnd them. 
The taasivo architrave hi a single block certainly 
itcwB not suggest anything hut the atone block 
which it is, whatever may be wvid for the three 
facias of Ionic work. 

The triglyph friexu la generally aaid to ranrraent 
the ends of tlte betuiu, and it ha iutggested timt the 
gutta' Tupresent the heads of the pin^ Wliat the 
rcgiilee arL% frum which th e guttar depend, la graE^e^ 
foily omitted from the tbcoty. Now, in the fintt 
place, the actual pwition uf the gultai angi^tiiig 
a rertioal pin in qnite imposathle m at S {xig. 8}; 
Imt even ll we tty & dlii,gunal posiflan such as at y 
(fig. 6], the pin would be alMolutcly mKLeii 2 i, as it 
Would draw, and thin b really equally impoiisihl*. 
A pin might be plne^ at a or a huge pin ditvctly 
utidemeath at jS, but In neither place sxe the gutUe 


found. A true artist may have hoil the guttm Eug- 
geatod to his milul by pin-heads, ami tiiiui create 
a genuiuc stone fesloiu, bnl that bus nothing to 
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do with a wooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the ac&uthu^ leaf implies a huyntack aa 
mu Biebitcctural prutotypeL The ndndrofK may 
equally w-eU have sugg^^ llio idea and have spon- 
tsmcHHiidy suggiCsted raia-dlt3p& to children, who did 
npt know Iho mruauing of the word ffiiHUi. 

But the mDBt senoiin ubjectiem to the pin tJieoiy 
Ib tliat yHtIm are not found iu early work. They 
do not oeour in the Boulexttericn at Olympia or 
the ScHuuntine treasuir, or in the nowcT, but atill 
early, porch of the GebaiiR. They are not fmind 
nt Aaaoa or in the early Athenian rragmentA, or in 
tlie temple of Demeter at rVesturo. 

With regard to the triglyplia, they are in the 
Grit place needle^ly enormous for any ceiling 
joLitK. They might bo the right scale for tio 
beams, but they ahs thou plaeal at ImpotsslLly eloMt 
Lntvrvala, Ttie dentUE uf the Ionic order w^ould 
in mai^ cTamplea, although most of them late, 
approxiniate more nearly to a jneaBraiahlo acant- 
iing. But the meet pertinent queKtion to auk is 
how one could Imve beam ends all round the build- 
lug at the same level—wMoh Ds a hopeless im¬ 
pose bility. Nqw, in the case of the L]^icukn tombs 
at Xautfaua (fig. 7), where wc have actUEil copies of 
timber work in stone, wo J?eer of ceuuse, whoro emilt 
and sidef! of the building are visible, that the ends of 
the heanna Ahow only at the aides of the building. 
We also get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable itmf. It should be uotioed that a'hore we 
find timlwr oonstmctioTi. leproducetl iu atene* us at 



TM. T. 


Xanthoi^, Beni Haswu fEgypt!, or Nni»li.i-K^Uni 
I Persia), it lk in no cnan a building, but rimpty 
a repru^tatioR carved nut of the Mild, uud ta 
entirely non-structural. It U, in short, merely a 
pietoriiu rspresentation. Every material dmuajula 
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itoovn m&thodii af caoiitTiictioo, luad tbii) U ]KrrliEp> 
puticuUrlv iMjcesamy imiftye uf fluljOcTelqpiinnit. 
FortheTt U boutu cdds, ui^ woiiM nut 

occur lit iht tortiers, but a metope or & portien at 
the Hall woTJd finuh Uie reiiea Thin eifoiii La, of 
courte, the csae in the Lyciiw tombe. 

TUb dificolty of tLe iiietoiMK liaa elrsody been 
noteil But are tbe Tcrdcftl chennidA tlmiti- 
selreflT Tli^ ewto to airi-e the same puTpcme oa 
the vertical tfiilica of the toIuiuo. But to emphaaiae 
the verticality of a horuontal l yam ie somewhat of 
a tfoiocitim. The mi^esition been buuId tJwU 
they are timber piartinga-^which U not merely eri' 
true hot fooluli, for they eould not resemble tliubor 
markizigB^ whSflb nuliate from a eeatre. 

The vety early treasun' of the Gelmui^ at 
Olympia la hj early that ft is not ewn Doric in 
chaTHcter, but it w andoobtedly stone and if 
infiaeace may be considered at all, it points m this 
Erection. AltliougU probably of the 7lb or flth 
cent., it may be set aj^nst the soppased orminal 
wooden lletaainL In scceml featuiea, paTticularly 
its stylobatcp itH colomns,* and ita cliaxacteriAtie 
waterspouts, it auticipatea Greek work of a later 
date. It mhjht Ittrlber be noted that the dentil 
h^d in Ionic work, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is abore tho frieico^ whereas the beauts 
of the ooFthred ceilings in Doric work are aWvc t he 
frieze, making trigljphs aa boom ends impossible. 

The coufftruction ol the tHclypb friore* with re¬ 
bated npriffata and slabs behind, ia found in the dado 
or friere aisoovm^ at Knosaoa (hg, 1$, p- 
There it waa obi^loudy a stone construction from 
the outset, aud waa appUeti to the face of the walL 
This UfjuLte a ccmceivablo origin for the triglypha. 

In early examplca the t^lypli and mcl'Ojte are 
frei|uently wutk'^ in one piece, as in Severn] of the 
treasuries at Olpnpia. This ia also fonnd in many 
of the atones of l^bon'^i temple of J^na (also at 
Olympia), nnd wu the case on the sides of the 
Athenian Hakntomnedon. Tlua of itself ia muagh 
to constitnla a fatal objection, to the whole theory. 

The slope of Lho under side of the iimtules would 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (liko tliat 
of the under alope of theeonucc itself) is si^ciently 
explained aa a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 



' TIiWb 1i PHoa doubt sJbeut Lbc udfament to tbfi bcASnf 
cl a ooluua Ibtml it Otrupia. 


tnre of all styles, U ooenrs even in string reuraes 
of Gothic moldings. The uiutulew above and I ho 
regi^ below thu iriglypha a» a delightful way 
of softening the effect of tJieae mem bora ami also of 

S rorvidiag for the eye an aiaiJLetic support or intro- 
nolltm to the friea and cornire rea^tiveJy. They 
coirmpond to the corbel tabloa of Gothic nrchi- 
tocinre, which an mure mBthette than stmclucaJ, 
It ahould he noticed that Greek doom arc narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig- bj, Thia is nb^'i- 
oualy to reduce the interspacw for Uic stone lintid, 
and would be ^oite pointh^ in a wdoJiui cooittrov- 
tioD, Even aa it is Lhe lintels hane eften ciraekoih 
The exquisitely beautiful doorway of the Erech- 
cheuni bml to ^ repaired in cIomJ w tinim, 
Perliapa then it may he said that we liave in 
Greek architecture the work of a stone-hnildkiiif 
poopLe, modified in the East In' a wcxuden lyiHs of 
woiV resultjiig In the Ionic style, and perhaps 
slightly affected In Greece itaeli by a mixed style 
of rtone and wood. To unnio extent tlic two 
outtcrials have always bpeen used together: doors, 
ceiling and roofs tend to be of wood ia a atono 
bnilding, and door-sUls and hearths of stoue ia n 
wooden one, in any com it ia tlw remarlcablo 
adaiitabilily of every deLnil tj:i tb e sLono maLcrinI 
in ue perf^ted «tylo^ and the ieevitiihlcaHB of 
Greek arehitccture, that give it ita charei. 

Greek ardutectural ornament couristed in tbe 


first place ol simlpture, either free, as in tlio com 
ef the podieicnlaf sculptures in the tymi>ana, and 
the oFreterm t figures placed on the summit of Lhe 
pediment, and on litile platformis at the lower 
extremities and stourdlng out against the sky), or 
in reliefs, os in the cose of Lbo metopee and fnexesi, 
iSculpture also occtire n |ion the leweM drum of the 
column, as in both tiie arclmio and later teniplci at 
Eplicsus. Figorea in tho round are u.ih}d as sup- 

i »ofts, ^ in tbe Tidemonesi. at Agrigentnm of Gio 
i^aryatidsof the Erechthonm or at Delphi, In the 
BOcond jdace, there arc the exquisilo moldings, 
which seeoi to bo entirely original, and in any cjuu 
the aotnaJ refinement in tho fonus na«d bas ibO 
parallel in any other arehitectnie in the wrirld. 
The most important an the uvelo, c,y. In lioria 
capitals; tbe cyma recta, e.y. La the capital of tbe 
Doric oiita: the cyma reversa, or ogee, umxI in 
string iiioldin^; the Loniis, ag, in the Ionic Inse ; 
the Bootia, a Iz^g* hollow of donMc eurvattirc, a!aa 
found Oft a base molding ^ tl»e fillet, a small pro¬ 
jecting square-edged mold [ and the astimgal, a 
small projecting round molding; thb when sank 
is termed a bend {fig. 01 
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cym nEcTA 


AST^ACAI^ CAVETTO 


GYMA 11EV£K.5A 


n*.®. 


A remarkable quality of Greek onruunoiit Lh the 
adaptatldn of tbo stufaee deentution to the mold¬ 
ing wnioh it enriches^ The ontiioe of the nrea- 
tends to be the same the section of tho 
mohling; thiLs the cw Ornament is found on the 
“■^olo, the Itnneyimckle ornament on the cyma rcct^ 
the water leaf on tho cyma rerorsa. an«l the jruil' 
loelie on the torus (fig. Iff), 

In the third place, Lbe Greek architects made nw 
1 ^ iniiUneo on the echinoa melding 

oi the Doric capital, and tracre of it are not Infre¬ 
quent in many places. It Is poarible that more 
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wu Used th&iL would be rieosio^ to n mHlem eju, 
psxticulHTly in cairt:;^ wuere niuble stucco woa 



Kaa 

AND 

dat^t: 



LEAF 

AND 

TONCIE 


Applied to HflitLe laferioT qnaJi^ of stoue aach u 
pcTtM, Hut wc ufu not to UDApne tliat the CnNku 
were not keenly iJirc to the lieanty of tbeir 
exquieitfl Poriiui^ PcuteUcn untl otbcT mRihlesT uid 
the inAjor ]K)Tt;o]ii< of the Buriacc of lliQ ltiiU(linK> 
rensAinod without colour^ A ve^ Kcaiil Ao^onnt 
of colont jodiclouftlT applied certAidy cubAnoeo tho 
ofTect of the marble, wliicb Looks almtwti itarinifly 
wliite without it^ when new; and Lhe compaTinon 
botwoeu buildm^'ti with and without colour may 
profitably Lie inailo In modem Albenw to-day. 

The workmauailiip of Oreek ■rcLit^cture liu 
never been approHclied, altheu^b »ine of 
metbodii of ooustructian are out above criticuoi, 
nATticularly to early work, as for iuHtanco in the 
blocka ploj^ on ed;^ on the face of tbe foot of 
the wall, forming a H^our#e nmeb hlglier tban the 
other ronraea Ihf. I in A&CHimCTtrn-K 

t +'gean]), Vc^ little tuynd is need In Greek work. 

nt the eizo of the lilockj ntakea these things a 
matter of amoJl luomcnt. Mortar was never used^ 
yet «o accQTately am tho stones htted that in some 
instances they have Actually j^wn togetlier^ and 
Burvived the accident ef a fal 1 without coming apart. 
Bowels am very frequently n.iedi however* am! 
tbeir dUTtirctat shapes are uaeful for tbe det'ttnDiiui- 
tiou of datea, 

Tlte metlioda employed can lar;Mly be gatbored 
from internal evidence,, particalany in the cane of 
uufinished buildingii. The bmldinir was apparently 
completed hefofo the fitt*! dn^sitig of tuo atcfieT 
wbt^i Was douo from the top downwards as the 
scaflbhLing wps removed. The tine dreeiiiiifpi on the 
faoeeof the stones, worked only for a shati distance 
front the joint, aod the short flutiugs of au inch or 
two at the top and hottoin of columns, otherwiua 
phuD, aru instsmcefl Umt may be cited of nnhuished 
work, toLh of which have been if^rmntly copied 
in Itoniau and modem times as though comprete. 
Even in the finest work there ts always a diHcTunec 
between the top joint of tbe columu, which sbowH 
distinelly* and thE others; an the fludrvgs on the 
top hlciek* which iuclndcd the capital* were worked 
beiQrs it was placed in position. The rest of tbs 
Anting was worked wLco thv joints Liad bocn inado 
aboolutEly tmo hy tnmiug tne blocks round and 
round uftW Iwing placed In posiL^on. TIiik seems le 
be tbe explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plu^ and pinsr that have l^n found iu 
the centre of the Parthenon drums (fig. ‘2, p, 670), 
The pin would be just strong enou^ to stand the 
turning of the drum but could not add any real 
strength to the building. The sj^koaea, or project¬ 
ing piecefl found on nnnnUhed drunu and on other 
blocks, must have been used fur tliia turning pro^ 
cei^s. Donbtlott they watild iJjo ha^n been con- 
veuiunt for hoisting, but a quit« unnecessaty 
Insury, whereas tbs turning of a round drum would 
have been Impoaribia without wmie anch thing. 
The uppermost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finiohed edge* hence tbe difTerence 


between that and the jorntB (bsi-. a-ecc finimiiiNit 
^terwards, which Igalways noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were probably mode acnirate by a 
Runllar process of pushing the blocks backwards 
and forwards, eo as to gnnd tbe contiguona jmr- 
facp absolutely true, wiui the result that tins finest 
knife bindc could uot be inserted anywhere be^ 
twoBii these niortarleas joints. For tbC^ again tho 
ankoniM would be nseftu. Every niece of carving, 
as for instance in the moldings of tlie Erecfatbcuin, 
is eieoutedi with a minuteness of finuib ihsL uno 
would naturally associate w'lth Lrory carving rather 
tlisn wifii Work iu stone. 

It is, howover, the stthtio curvatures in Greek 
architecture that are Its most remarkable 
meat, _and the whole ptoblem connected with them 
odeia in itself a wide Gold for otudy. The foHuvr- 
Ldg points may, bowever, be noted here. In tlie 
first place, it may be broadly stated that LhEm are 
no atraight linoa in a Grock building of tba; bneot 
clsjM'^a mther st&rtL^ discovery to thoKc who 
are accuatomed to tliink of a Greek building as 
oompoaed of notliing elsa. 

Taking the pilncipaJ limss of a ItuUdlug, the 
stylobate and tbo architrave, we And in each 
caw a slight curve amouoGng to a rioo of about 
34 in. in the ca>eof tho Jongauw of the Purthenon, 
^3 ft. in length, and at^ut 3 in. in the sbort 
sides, LDL ft. ui breadiJi. These eurv'cs occur in 
the temple of Heplucstna mod the E^pyltca, but 
upparentij not in the celouiea or at BsjsetD or 
.£gbiB. The next most important curvo is the 
eotasiaof tbe column^, w-bkh ia a convex dejtartum 
from Lhu straiglkt amounting in tlie Partbcuon la 
(1 of an inch at a pednt about f tbo tiEiglit from 
the ground, the oaLumns being 34 FL La height. 
The entoflL? of the Erechtfaeum aboita ia even more 
subtle, Ti^i of the length of the shaft and of 
tbo lower diamoler, agunst ^ and in the 
PnrtbLDuu. U should w noticM that these currea 
are not segments of circles but parabolic, or in 
R>me ca^^es hyperbolic ; but whether they were T sid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to be uit' 
certain. We may aasnme that the eye which 
would Ik sufficieotly accurate to appreciate such a. 
subtle dbLunjtkm of curvature would probubly bo 
equal to the taak of drawing the iturve wntii a 
sulSciont dogme of prscLdou. In the case of tbe 



echinus of the Parthenou, s'liat anpcaia at first 
glance to bp u straight bne roundsdoff at the end 
IS found to be a nintlc curve thrtraghoqt, but the 
application of a ' stTa^bt-edge' to it revtald bow 
minnte this curvature is. 

In addition to these refinements of curvature, 
others may bp noticed. Tbo column.^ that appear 
to tbs modem eto to bo vertical really incline 
inwardif towards ibECcntTe, oo that the lines of the 
ship colnmno in the Parthenon would meet at a 
point a mile and a quarter above ^eoa^h (lig. 11)- 
Tbe inclination of front to baek is similar, and of 
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cttone all the intermediate colnmns incline propor¬ 
tionately. It ia also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the ped i m en t and the atopa of the 
etylolMite. But here a counter subtlety is intro¬ 
duced, and the faces of the higher mendings are 
slightly inclined the revene way, so as to counteract 
u^ne foreshortening, occasiom^ by the other pro¬ 
cess and by their actual height above the ground. 

It might also be observed that the angle oolumzra 
are on inch or so wider tlian the others. The 
intereolumniatioru are slightly smaller, so as to 
bring the angle column under the triglyph. There 
is an exception in the temple of Demeter at 
Paestum, wnere the last metope is made larger 
so as to attain the same result. 

The extraordimuy skill and refinement required 
may perhaps beat be realised, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considering the case of the 
botUmi comer drum. Here then what do we find ? 
In the first place, the base of the drum has to be 
cut so as to allow for the curve of 3^ in. in 22S ft. 
But the mason has also to consider the carve, 
running at right angles to this, of 2 in. in 101 ft. 
This would be snffictently puzzling if the axis of 
the column were vertical; bat it is not. It has to 
be so incUned tliat it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding eolomn at the other end of the front, 
at a point 11 miles above the earth, and a simUar 
inclination has to be made in the other direction 
along the side. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which be works is not vertical; and, further, 
he has to allow for the bepnning of the entasis a 
curve of i in. in 34 fu Those who are familiar 
with the extreme difficulty of cutting a voosiwir 
for an arch in a curved wall—a comparatively 
simple process—will appreciate the work of the 
Greek mason. For not only did be conform to 
these requirements, but he executed it all with a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being pnt into the joint The voossoirs of the 
arcto in such a building as the circnlar nave of 
the Temple Chnrch, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may well be asked tor what purpose all these 
things were done, and in any case the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming what might have been otherwise dedneed. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the eolomn connter- 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stj’lobate would 
appesu to curve up at the ends, that the slope in¬ 
wards is to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear ont of the vertical and overhang at the top. 

It may be so. 

But there are certain objections to the optical 
illusion theory. 

IdUm lr*tplaos,whstdo«stUitti«ot7iDMaT Unesastbst 
tlw result of sll Um carres Is to girs lines that sre onUosIljr 
•trsIstetsodopUcnQrmticnlutbsoBSSinsTbs. U this Is not 
tbs result, tbs optical lOusloa tbsorjr Is ridlonlooa, ss iu ooljr 
object Is to erold tbs spptsieaos of onrres and dsvWioss froo 
tlw reftlcel, wblcb oo this tbsorr srs ss bi^ioCAssf osty. Now, 
It is quits tms Uwt la rmj mny buOdlscs, 4^. ConMlL tbsrs 
Is nn inTsils But whsu it Brat appears wbst do we flouT Aa 
snomoos saralUiis ridMa tor siOsa, that no optical maaloa ooaM 
ever maka k>ok streirbt. Tba curve oaa m tbsxe for no con- 
ceirabls object but uwt it abould be eesAi But, furtber, Uw 
{wieboUe ourre with Ka maxtBinm deviatloo at } fraa tbs baas 
arould not be oorreot lor the oorrsctloa of ea opdoal Uludoo. 
wbauver Uw aarouat of the currmtiirr. la Uw oaae of Uw 
rcAlaoo Uwrs Is no poadhie suepstioa of such a Uworr, but are 
Bad e sitius eorre; aad arbatw atost Importaat le that, in tbs 
rariy sxanipice. it la ooarte, Jiwt as la Uw case of Uw antade. sad 
uttiaiatdr bsootaasratasd. These eurres, Uwe, arare obaloualy 
dcUgfated la lor Uwir own aakc, aad. aa tbs ere b e o a aw Baore 
tralasd. It asturally dsutaadsd Uwt thqy abould becoww atorr 
subU*. Thera rcm^ Uwa, tba eurrm of tbe caUblaturc and 
the stylobate. Now, if tbe aide of Uw bnUdlng be vlewad from 
aonw llUle dtatanca, Uw optical UlualoD oaueed by tbeae liiwe 
arould be the aeaw ae that cw u aad by tbe Cnee of tbe colunm; la 
other worda, tba aretUtrayc would drop la tbe middle aad Uw 


atylolwte rise, ia arhlcb oaae Uw oorracUon lor Uw atylobats 
abould be tbe reveree of ehat It to. Tb ooa a U ndin g upon tlw 
atylobats or very near H aad above it, thla oorractloB aiigbt be 
valuable, but la that oaae tbe anhltimve would be wioiw la iu 
turn. It li vary doubtful wbetber tbera Is aav optical tP iw I nn 
at an in Uw oaae of atralgbtHrided coimaiw. If Uwrr wvra coa- 



eava eurvaa (or Uaes at aa angle Bear tbaa^ ae ia the pediiamt 
aad architreva) this night ba Uw case. The line of the arcbl* 
trave la a lagitiiaate laeUace bccauae of Uw triaagular pedimeBt, 
but Uw nae of tbe stylobate la not, and would appear to curve 
down at Uw eade evaa tbouch Uwrt Is ao cnivs or aagis balow 
it (see diagren aad taat wfta ru]er> 

Ae to Uw Inrtlnation laweida of tbe ooluauw, Uw uphoMera of 
Ibis Uwory urge In tbe sanw brsetb that it ie a corractloo of aa 
UluaioB of Uw ooluBia not looking verUoal, and that it gives a 
beautiful pyraaddal appearanoe. If it doea one. It eeanot da 
tbaoUwr. 

That optical illnaioiui were also considered, 
•eenu, however, certainly to be the caae; the 
thicknesa of tbe angle columns and several other 
such subtlctien appw to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
ants of a temple, showing the correction of propor¬ 
tions aa they appear to the eye in perspective. 

Although, titen, the opti^ illusion may liave 
some influenoe, it eeems more rational to fall bock 
upon nnnci{4es of testbetio for the main reasons. 
It is clear in tbe case of tbe entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt¬ 
less this is asaociated with what we might term a 
meclianico-sMthetie reason. These curves are un¬ 
doubtedly suggeetive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may be parallels by the exceed¬ 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
ind^, would actually be stronger, altbongh of 
course there is no practical ncM for it, as the 
margin of material to work done, allowed by the 
Greek, was very la^, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there ia 
the poesibUity of actnal sagging in the centre upon 
soft ground, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is c«ertainly given by the upward curve in 
the^ centre. ^ In the case of the architrave tbe 
optical Ulnsion would exaggerate the suggestion 
Of weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Eartbqn^es and weather, and tbe great 
powder explosion in tbe Parthenon, have made it 
more diffii^t to determine the original nature of 
the architrave curve than of the st^obate. 

^ But all these things are an interesting illustra¬ 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional snhtlety. A thing 
nmit not only lie right, hot most look right. In 
this case, therefore, it most not only be strong, bat 
look strong. A plate-glaes diop front, however 
excellently bnilt, could never be wrtheticaJly 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way satis- 
fied as to the rapport of the walls above. In tbe 
whinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
bat a^ tbe still more fandamental principle of 
organic unity of design; and the vertical lines of 
Um colnmns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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cchin<Mb It U curiotu that the eye doee not de¬ 
mand a ba»e to the Doric oolumn for the aame 
reaftOD. Indeed, some people have felt the want. 
But the eide lines are (!iver;gin{; at the ba«e, 
whereas they are oonrerginj; at the top; the foot 
of the oolnmn, moreover, is so large as in some 
measure to dupense with such a neoesaity ; it sits 
firmly without aid, bo to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies flcsthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great worlu of art. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Sth cent. (Ireok saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delight^ in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all exemnlifying the same principles, but 
carried out with less refinement. The re^t must 
have ^ven to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
arUstic unity that has never been surpassed. 

Whatever be the interpretation of these subtle¬ 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
with an esthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection In a work of art. The 
immense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend sneh extreme care 
upon them, can be parallelca in modem times only 
outside the field of art, as in the making of a 
modem ride barrel or an observatoi^ telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minnteness is a 
breadth and majesty equally astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsorpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the mterpre- 
tation of Greek art, and there are certain distuiot 
advantages in improaching that art throngh its 
architectore. Much can here bo demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel¬ 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi¬ 
tecture and art, has its cortesponding pamllels in 
tlie Greek conception of rehmon aim in Greek 
intellectual investigations. Naturally it is neces- 
sa^ to beware of the error of the superficial in* 

S uirer, who would make one the mere result of 
le other, rather than go deep enough to find their 
common hasia. This does not mean that the one 
luul no influence upon the others, but that each, as 
it were, remained master in its own house with its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how¬ 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
Greek temple the cetbetio and religious factors 
sm somewhat closely connected. The general de¬ 
sign of the building is naturally largely deter¬ 
mined by religious requirements. It is hardly 
ncccMsaiy to point oat that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship: the act of worship 
took place in the open air, TOnerally in the 
teuienos, or cnclonure surrounding the temple; 
and here the altar was placed. The image within 
the temple was not the object of worship; the 
altar architecturally is therefore entirely unrelated 
to it. The temenos itself and the altar in it are 
rapposed by some to represent the forecourt with 
its altar in the Myceuean bouse. Small subordi¬ 
nate altars there seem to have been within the 
building: and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at work—that which is essentially 
Greek, and culminates in the highest flights of 
Greek philosophy and art, and ue grosser and 
more superstitious side whicli was snared with 
others. It is not always easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they share with all mankind, b, of coarse. 


the main question. Doubtless it b easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
b there from the outset; and it b ihb tendency 
tliat made the Greeks what they were, and t^t 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it may briefly be said that in the golden age 
of Athens it was certainly not a fethdi or an idol, 
in the sense of a spirit or spiritual quality em¬ 
bodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a symbol; it b rather the rational 
self-explanatory expressioa of a concept, viewed, it 
b true, from the (esthetic side, in which we may 
say Gnwk art preceded Greek pbiloso{]^y. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power per m. It was not a symlMl, for it 
rationally explained itself withfMit interpretation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness; it repre¬ 
sented no traditional appearance, and pret<jndea to 
no inspired vbion on tne |>art of the artbt. But 
it did express the outworn beauty of certain in¬ 
ward qualitiea mentally conceived, and these quali¬ 
ties were the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
seem a little strained to describe the temple image 
08 the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
scsthetically expressed, yet it b hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias luid Sco]ias 
in any other light. The natural saperstition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses were 
counteracting tendencies, but at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character- 
btic tends away from these. The intdltctiuU ex- 

E ressioo in art of a rtligioua and ethical position 
I an instance of the complete balance of the 
oatbetic, intellectual, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, eeavr^, and its 

concomitant dTov, implying a complete know- 
Icdm and development of that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It b thb that makes 
the Greeks nnique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be ounridered as the casket con¬ 
taining the image, and it b on thb account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it b oathetically the embodiment of 
the same general princiulea os are contained in the 
image itself. The ideaTum of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who coold under¬ 
stand. It b already testhetically complete at the 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to what 
perhaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, m far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scoiim Probably it w'as closely 
approached by Praxiteles, whom we are apt to 
misiudgo from the wmkness of the copies of hb 
work, read in coni^unction with certain minor traits 
in the liermes. It would be bard to say whether 
Greek philoMphy ever reached the parallel to thb 
second position ; and even axcbitecture shows only 
the beginnings of it in building such as the Pro- 
pylsea and the Ercchtheum ; although in sculpture 
It b (dready making its appeiuunce in the work on 
the Parthenon, particularly in the frieze. 

It b therefore natural that the plan of the 
temide alionld be simple and remarkable for its 
permtiuD rather than its size;—an impropriato 
casket for its treasure. Thb b all marked 
contrast to the Egyptian temple, which b exten¬ 
sive and of many courts and chambers. The 
decoration of the Egyptian temple b almost en¬ 
tirely within, and it u dark, vast, and mysterioos. 
The Greek temple b comparatively small, the 
open-air worship in the temenos surrounding the 
temple b characteristic of the Greek nature, f^k, 
free, and ouUpoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi- 
ooB to bring toe light to bear npuo all things. The 
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priestly cwte and the Hitificaol mynteiy of the 
Ecj'ptiin ware entirely alien tn tlin Greek munL 
Tnota vras no priestly cwttei and hardly asylhinjz 
that conld he called a priestly wdtr; and we dna 
t.hi« redwted in Ltie popular ohanmlnt of their cere¬ 
monies and the open flmpUcity ol their rcligiafni' 
iirthitectnre- To aay that the ertmordinary pro- 
grosA of thought in tba Sth and -1th centuno^ tlic 
meet mpdd n^ far-naotiiD^ that the world hu 
seen, vcita either the mail I ot these things or their 
cause, would pi^hapa Le an error, hut the inter¬ 
relation is onEiiistajaLble^ and they aiti alike tJie 
pc^nct of the Gr«k mind. It shc^d bo said, that 
one important reJigSoOB building which aiLmires, at 
least in plan, ia to some extent an oreeptlon to tho 
ueneral mle^he Teleivtcrinn (Bo-called temple of 
Demeterj at Eleosis (hg. 14), 
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To the flimple primkii-e rectangular coUa a 
second reotangmar chamber la apparently an early 
addition; but throughout Gtock histoiy there is 
Itaidly a departure fmm the general rectAngolar 
plan, althoogh circular rellgiou-s hulldinga do 
CHKor, Hoch 03 the Thymele at Ephlanrua. 
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ThosimpleBt form is a tbree-wnllod building with 
an open end divided by two cnlnmmi ‘distyte in 


antis ^ (fig. 13>. The trabfl of architrave, rejiting 
upon a column, rcf^nlfed a support at the other 
end that would aatudy the eye at well as merely 
Auburve its ndlitarian end. It waa not sufficient, 
tberefore, that it shnnld reet u|Mn the wall, hot a 
spqcial feature was built (or ita aupport, a Hat 
coluimi of rectaiCTlnr section attached to the wjill, 
called an antiL lienee, wherever wo have an ucliii 
tmvo paMing from a cnlnmn to a n-nll, theTO U in- 
vaiiubjy an anta to receive it with ita own capital 
and Lose: ThU capital and ha-'^e mark ihn double 
character of the member, and ore not the aamn as. 
thofio of the column, but arc in some reepeeta mare 
doaely reliiteil to the Hat wall (fig. 13}. The anta 
with its clearly defined function degenerates into 
the Kotnan pila&ter of later date. It hai been 
EDggcated that the ori^u of the anta ia on end- 
facing to a rabble waU. This do^ not explain 
tho capital and hoiM, or its frequent |kOHitinn not at 
the end of a wall.. On the ether hand, tho ante is 
never found where it does notaapportiui architrave. 

The ^dlstyle in nntk' arrangement may bo atone 
or both end^ as at Uhomnui^ or Elensis (figa 13,14). 
There [», however,no entnuice to the temple at tho 
back, the temple image being plaoe<l at tlmt end o.f 
the temple witli its baok to the wall—an arrange¬ 
ment DDcn3lona.1]y modified in the larger exampL^ 
Tho next develo'pment that may be noticed is a 
poftieo in front, *pro&tyla’^j or one in front and 
une behind, which is by far the more common 
nrtangumunt, ‘ Bjophiproatyle,^ as in tha eharmirtg 
little, templo of Ath^o Kiko AptoroB at Athena 
and the ono by the llUaoa, botli ileatroyed In 
comparatively madem timea, although tho former 
has been re^btillL In the largest examples a 
range of columns Is carried right round tho build¬ 
ing, ‘ perwtj’le*; ami Bometimes thero iia double 
row of ooluimi,% ^dlpLeml,’ as in tbe templo of 
Olympic Zena in Atlioiu. A aingl* line of 
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*^f^**-*i ** dietance from the cen- 

*™ or nao((, is tenuod, ' pseodo-diptoral,' 

u at ^^linna (fig. 15). A temple ia ahw sometimeM 
deecnlwJ accordiBjg to tlie number o( cnlninnji at 
the cn^—liexaetyfe, octOBtyic, and sq on. 

In the Bmnller temples tne roof was apparently 
span, Itaving tho tioor space perfectly 
vrm Hat in larger tompee wo findeolumna iuridc. 
Ibey tnay be down the centre, as in the Doric 
temple at PoMtom (fig, isj^ or tb^ loalc templo ot 
lnOcn. The temple of Apollp at Thermnm in .'^tolia 
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flbcr^d the eame aintuigemi<nt. Moie ocnunioiJy we 
lind Iwo magieH of co] nmnEj, foTmillg three st^ 



INTEI^IOR. 
COLUMNS^ 
PAESTU 


CCl^RliCflT^ 


1CL 


izi the teu^le of Fueeidon At FtMtum or the Fat-^ 
tbeceu. Thetsa were RppejoDtly in two tiers, one 
shove the ntbetj aa those rainniiiing i'h sUh stteet 
(fig. IflJ. The fouf^ pretnimftbly, wj» of timlKr, and 
wii» eovtartd with tiles, frequetiLly of marhle. 

The eolunms de^vn Lbe centre seem ebvioiiEly to 
sqpport the ridge piece of the roof t hnt tho arrange- 
ment muiH linve hoeti very atiMitisfactory, hJocking 
the centra] view of the Wildings imd the temple 
image if placed in the middle Uoe. The three- 
Aisled amzmetncnt would also lend anpport to the 
roof; hdt cleaTly that cannot hare been the only 
frmetiotQj for in the cana of the two largest Ih>nc 
temploa known, that at Solinnfl and the temple of 
Olympic S<ea9 at Athens, a connideraUe port of 
the roof* which was the Hame breadth throughout* 
was apparently withont these Bupporta 

In too temple of £eu.H at Qlympm the lower tier 
supported a gailcr^', which wtih approached by 
ataira at tl^ east ondv There *eem nliio to have 
iMjeu ataira in other instances* aa in the great fonio 
tctnple of Artemis at Ephesms, wjiicli may hnvo 
served thn same pnrpoaa (fi^^ UJ. But they also 
occtur where there wera no interior iisulumns* oe in 
the irwt temple of Apollo Didyimnds at hILIetns, 
EH which case they prefmmably only led to the space 
above the ceilmg. That ceilings existed below 
tho roof proper* wg know from tbo record of the 
finding of a porpee between the ceiling and the 
roof at OIsTnjda. ^ Tho golnrnns seem partly to 
liavo served a oucui-ritual parpcKv;, for we find that 
a low ncreen oiten existed ntween them, an in the 
Parthenon or the Zeas-tcmple at OlympuL In the 
case of the Farthenon tuid the temple of Artemifl 
at Epliosaa the colomiiH are returned at the west 
end ^Bg, )4), Only the piieets would be allowed 
witbin the screena* and pwsibly only hivoured ner- 
sorm woold be admitted to walk round the ^fery 
or aislen, and so obtain varying viowa of the statue. 

It la aba poadUi' that tba tva-aklM amnE^rmint mav luw 
txid anmthraK lo da w!Ui ttia nfchtlrxr vF tlw cclli^ whirh bin 
aJ««Ti baw a cfUBcnCt Tticn pwoml waeltftRtr«L 

01 ti t< RnpHtsd Lbitall tbe llxtat vas adtoltUd tbimiitfa. Uin 
amt templr dona s™) wtmt tM mwt briUkiwr of th* light 
VOL. I.—^ 


la aroMQ oraanderaL it doea becPEiH' Joit ceHoiwl'rKbh]. Hut 


tuia»a< lit fE, thnMigh dnm «h1 Bto wta □! ed mni^ *01 

badim almoft any IlgbE. Alur alL. It W Itard eaough le m Uh 

Eiut at UiB PartMtHHi idcrc- tn nt'ii I and t-ht- [p ontilda TIh 
[ntcrisr Me» rbtipdla wauM ba afanlqUIv luvlaLbl^ 

(3) A«anriipgg«atlai]i WUiatQluiJik^hght.ivlLkliitogbt- 
Iaaf would pradDi;^ a ontilii tkhntv d et«4 with a ilatua 
Weed nub iHi.{4rlabaip]U and iFOfy, Of ooun* qm <p«not 
dliproTo imai a Lbearj’, but ll b a Btnuwfl aid kLnwuiitictain- 
amtjgtnJiejtt- ' 

i Uwt Uthi wEfl laigtiy Bitm bj what 01- 

t«rtd Uirpwgli tfaa Diatblq UIsil Ihii alnuwt pncludeB iba poH^- 



Bl^OKENTlLEirFlOM PHICALIIA 
SHEWING FTOLDED __ 

iJi^UP\IINLp ' I Ji iii i i jii <iii|iii>i n ii| U|i * 

C4#toChT SARCOPHAGUS. 


TMl it. 


bni^ofa«DiDg*aa evn U imajc« wuti left in It, mA a nrtmj»Tm. 
tiftb dbta U£ht wotild bj ttiii addlUoDal kthu he atiD further 
ndimd. In this eonoaxlati. bawaver, it Hcaia worth obOefnr 
that [0 St^antiqB archKcoturr* wbkh uajr arvp icprescht a 
Orwth tnuitlon. thin ilate of laartla. dca^ t^arrid, ap to 
bHOBM atlC bMhTo trantbincL wara uttully lurd m wfndom. 

<t) SuHH wrt or opcblbg in (bo pjof la w^gaUd. whicb nar 
ba 4K two UiuIb. riK-n Eilgbt be onA or tamp oonipariitEvdy 
Anwll Lo thfr Ul^ or «H HUgl* (ITOat hj^tknii WB- 

Ifig. The rormoT nedvH aoi» aupptm tmin xuh found bv 
I'^vnor CSodtflfdS at llaviai <Bjr. 17); ud th« lattrf from »«w- 
pha^ raEiDd In ib« fonti ol llLtlr tnOitBl iomix44« lAa', 11% Wd 
an that Ltm Utopia at UQsloa wia ofudi. and hiu( riaruta 
grottiiig Inikte—<lba tcnjpLa Lrai^ beiog In a nulE Ibriiw 
wltblii tbo urnplh l9Uabo, bawATfr, nmrtfiHia It ai Mcntlar 
and not iutatiLkitiaj. but du* lo the fact that St wai f«md to be 
too Ifc to rwif, V]truvlua that tha tcopb of fUjimptc Keoa 
at Atfieoa waa hrpEtivnl, but tbe teib;pta wia not ccmplet^ 
uoLLl tcH^ attar VftruvSua' dtath, n tbit tblia itatcAmoL !■ ntua- 
loH. Wa mar Iboimfora' aaiuiof. tlfit, iliat tbEpa lamatca wrra 
pcajjwnnJ, and Bemodlr, that tlwy wers lo^xEly noJlntalwJ 
t^ldiDgi. A hvpwtbnf opfiiiog woold DtrUdnlv aadljr mar 
U» ]![» of tha roM, ajal wh?UI(| admit rath and malorton HiaE 
would hava booU th-jt dHtniotfve. HEiwgTBr, It li gcinei^v 



FERGUS SONS SUGGESTED 
SYSTEM OF CLERESTORY 
LIGHTING 


the same applied 
TO TEMPLE WfThf- 
OUT INNER^ COLUMNS.- 



no^ 


Fi^rcottaa (bat wa bare an actually nlafliif InaUacc bi (ba 
l^tbeon at tfoma, aod what wu pwefbla In tht otu pluA (■ 
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Tbm iiitiM, la mm 


I In*. 


ooaoclvaU* ia Um o(kcr. *■»»«» ■■■ ;-"riir 

tohar* baea a or carUia, btfore Um UaaM.whM 

ma* lM»a bM to proUctIt Irooi Um w ai tb r r . It faM to ba 
Mlaittod Uki thaoOi aiUMM^h la mm wajra Um Uaat 
plMslax, Imt a caitaia a ia oa n t of rw rrldanoo ia lU oappo^ 

' (6) Tfi« fact too oorm of Um coflon la Um oeUlac of Um 
of Um TWoeom aio atorabir, aad nMrkcd with latton, 
Em bM oMd M orMoaeo that lifM wm obtaiood Ui«m yr rc- 
flrxiaa tram thr parcoMat bolow, and than pr r a nm a h ly raflottod 
aaaooadUaMtranUMroof. Um amoaatMlichtUiuaobUi^ 

Moold bo cxooedii^ Maal]. and to redooa ft undar ^ eu- 
|w potuag tha oorara on woold aoam to bo qo^ 
iiiiiii iMiiT Tba marUan woro probabbr dnply for tha 

ooorteleaoaof UMboUdaralottMaBMdtovalorBMdara aMOon 
narfcaaatooeontioraape^podt^^_ . . 

m Tba praaanoa of Um latornal o^nwna. aa polatod ort 
abova. oon^ tha atoM iairanloaa aad baaiiUf ol Umot)- of ^ 
If not tbomoat paobabte. It ii Um tboory ^ Fam^ who 
aoCTcatad a tdnd of ciaraot^ mbm^ aftar 
mMoor. It b a iantpUng tboory. but tbara la nothing to 
aappoat U, m*o Um ba« fact Uiat FanoaM apUdpaUd ao 
of Um oo^saDad (BaoorariM of otbar Peopto. non par- 
UcuMV upon Oothle arohltoctura, and bM aaowa tba kunaat 
Inalgbt oftha wrltm that bara orar wrlttan upra tba mb)M 
It BMT bo notad that tba ajrUom la po«Q>lo jrithoct latarlor 
altboQ^ tha wtodowa can bo made much largor 
wbantbM aro praaant. Tbo tboonr reoolToa boom nMamra of 
oupport from tbo fact ttet tba ooluauM oartalnly wan not onad 
ftJJ r to ilcrmoM Um apaa. m abown abon, aor won then 

goaonOy gallarioa (flg. UX v. t m. • ___ 

Ualaaa aaw caidaooa bo found tba problan ia Bko|y to reaaain 


In sue tbo Greek temples corresponded to oar 
pariah ehurchea rather than to onr cathedrals, 
making up, bowerer, for the lock of sixe in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreorer, 
the muM of material was considerable, and the 
octnol size of blocks enormons, buuw of them 
weighing os mnch os 20 or 30 Unis, i^e largest 
stone at Boolbeo, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs opproximatelv 1100 The cella 

almost inroriamy faced the east in the cose of 
temples of the gods, olthoogh there were slight 
variations, probably in order that the image might 
catch the first rap of the morning snn on the day 
sacred to the go^ This may even be tmsted to 
give ns the dotes of their erection, calculated 
oatronomicallv. In the cose of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek nsoge may be oontroeted with the 
Roman, which paid no attention to each thin^ 

Within the temple, the temple stotne held tne 
place of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent B.C., at oi^ rate, thu statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeoa at Olympia, we 
ore told, was so large that he would have been un¬ 
able to stand upright hod he risen from his throne. 
It would add to this effect if the temple were not 
too large; and what size it hod was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worahippers, but simpW what 
was necessary for the display oHhe statue. Indeed, 
one must eleorlj grasp that the temple and its 
imam were a unity, ana cannot beconsiaered apart. 

Within the temple there would be a minor altar 
to the deity, upon which offerinm of cokes, or 
things of remtoDle nature, would be mode; and 
there seem oLw in some other coses to have been 
oltora to other than the principal deity of the 
phme, os, for instant, to the hero Bntes in the 
Erechthenm. In addition to the altars, there would 
be numberless votive oil^nm dedicated to the 
deity bv the State, u in tne cose of spoils of 
war, or ny private individnols. These wonld have 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to 
throw them away. There would small portable 
objects too, that would not be suitable for public 
display, particularly when of great value, slore- 
over, the deity, especially in the case of Athene 
Folios, represented the ci^ herself, and the wealth 
of the ci^ and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These etrcamstonces combined to 
moke it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 


treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre* 
quently find at the back of the cello (ra5f, or 
temple proper) another chamber prolooging the 
reetongmor plan, and oaed for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be iworded os the i^te banka. 
The porticoes themselves were not infrequently 
closea in by railinn between the columns. 

In consiueting Uie plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we most not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Qoite the contrary is 
the cose, and it would be truer to aay that there 
ore almost as many different arrangements os 
temples. Perhaps the two nKMt irremlv plans ore 
those of the Ere^tbeom (fig. 19) and the temple of 
A|*ollo at Basssc. (The building at Eleusis is not 
a temple.] The iiregulority of the first of these 



no. 19. 


is well known, occosiuDed po^y by the irregxilarity 
of the site, pertly by its having to house the image 
of DK>re tlion one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include oertoui sacred obiects, such os the 
marks of Poseidon's trident and toe salt spring. 

The temple at Phigolia is interesting portly 
becanse of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running rouna the interior of the 
building with the beautifnl frieze above, which 
form a series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more os showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientatmn of the stotne. 
It was more ^venient to build the temple with 
its longer axis from north to south; the ceUa, 
therefore, hod a door in the east side of the temple 
throng which the statue looked eastward (fig. ^). 
The effect of lifting, to one entering the temple 
from the north dniug the morning light, most 
have been most impressive, and the srsthetio volne 
of such ^ arrangement would donbtlem infioenoe 
the ar^tect. It is possible that the actual cello 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
oriratatiem. The temple in some respects bears a 
carious resemblance to the HerBcom at Olympia. 


n * ^ 

* r‘rv> •nt i 1 1 M 
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PHICALEIA ^ 


no za 


It is a hexostyle building, and its long proportions 
with 15 edamns down tl^ sides are tnoae of an 
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e«rljr t«znple, the tendency beii^ for the Inter 
templee to be wider. The lonio half ooloiuiui 
attached to the short side walls also recall the 



TELESTD^ION,ELEUSlS. 

EAI^Y D ^ ■'5*"^i*"CENTS.a:l^0rVN» 


ns. SI. 

earlier building. Richter fibres an Ionic capital 
from the Ueneom, prcsnmaol^ from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arnmgement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
htrildingly anticipates the latCT capitals Ba^.* 
The plans of one or two religions bnildings other 
tluui temples may be briefly noted in oonclnsion. 
The Telesterion, the great Hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest ^proa^ in Greek architcctnre to the 
modem church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people, nere, in a large square 
hall, with a roof supported by sm'cn rows of six 
colnmns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the MtMfai, after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
wliole hall was snrrounded In* tiers of seats as In a 
theatre, and it seems probable that tliere was a 
gallery above these. The building was erected 
against a hilhdde, and there were six entrances, 
ts’O on each of the free sides. The plan is tradi- 
tiunal, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, w'hose founda¬ 
tions can be traced. Below thu are the founda¬ 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, c. 425 B.a, and was not 
completed until c. 315 B.C, when Philon built the 
porcii. Wo know that the temple hs/1 windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclnidon 
of light during the ceremonies. This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such as Fergusson suggests (fig. 18). Ferguason, 
however, makes the ndge of the roof ran from 
N.R. to S. W., to that Plulon’s portico wonld have 
no pedunent, which, though quite possible, parti¬ 
cularly as it was intend^ to carnr the portico 
round as a sort of st^ may not nave been the 
case. But the roof might have been as in fig. 22. 

* Tb* pawent writsr has not bsra sbla to aas tbia esatul, 
sad dota oot kaow wbsrt Rkbtcr asw U (Bf. 


In bis restoration, all bat the end oedumn of the 
central row are omitted; but although this would 

















POSSIBLE LIGHTING-SYSTEM 
AT ELEUSIS. 


ns. e. 


provide a wider open space and better lighting, aiul 
s^xonnt for tlie curious dispoeition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheleM 
it is not necesaarjr. If most of Philo’s interior 
columns were Doric, as those of his portico nn* 
doubtodly were, there might have been a angle 
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in —""— 

—-—^ 
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IsJ 

KEStoration or so-callei 

SANCTUAF^Y OF THEBULL5 


narx 


range of the more slender Ionic eolumns down the 
centre instead of the two-storey arrangement, a 
device used where columns of two heights were re¬ 
quired. Those in the so-called Parthenon-chamber 
of the Parthenon w'ere possiblv Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers oi Doric columns in 
the cella. Unfortunately, little exists but the 
ground plan, and there arc practically no archi¬ 
tectural remains from which to deduce the char¬ 
acter of tho building. The existing remains are 
mainly of Roman date, with lonio cwonins. 

In the island of Delos are the remains of the 
so-called 'sanctuary of the Imlls.' the building 
containing the homed altar of Apollo, reckonra 
among t^ seven wonders of the worliL In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Delian maidens. It was extraordi¬ 
narily long and very narrow, 219 ft, by 10 ft. (fig. 
23). It was b^t upon a manite base with marble 
steps. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long centra] hall, with a sunken area, in which pre¬ 
sumably thedancM took place, and at the sonthera 
end a Doric portioo, possibly tctrastyle, possibly 
* distyle in antis.* At the north end of the long 
hall was the chamber oontsdning the altar. It wss 
entered between two ooropoeite piers, formed by a 
half Done column on the one side, and an anta 
with two recumbent bulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a fricse with bulls' heads upon 
the triglypbs. It is these bulls give the nsme 
to the Duildinff. 

The Thymme (i.e. 'place of sacrifice*), the so- 
called Tbolo^ at Epidaurus (fig. 24} is one of the few 
round buildings, used for rehgious purposes, tlist 
have come down to us. Others were the Arsinoeion 
at Samotlirace sacred to the Groat Gods, tlie very 
small building, if m it may bo called, whose circular 
foundations niay be fonm in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and the ^tmri-religions Philippeion at 
Olympia, which may be regarded as a sort of 
Heroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
loveliest buildixigs of antiqui^. The foundations 
are probably ox older date, but the principal re¬ 
mains date rrom the end of tbe 4th cent. B.C., when 
it was built by tbe architect Polyclitus (possibly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor^ It was 107 ft. 
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In di&meter, luul Mood upon ting w»11h 4 in number. 
Upon the ouUrnuoet nna vrideet were two circle# of 



rra. M. 


cblamD#, the oater Doric circle oontaining 26, and 
the inner Corinthian, 14. Tha inner ring# are 
diTidc«l bjr openings and oonneeied by cross walls 
in a rather enrioas way. The Doric entablatoro 
had large richly scnlptaral rosettes upon tha 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory was 
executed with beautiful marble eoffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has alreadr 
been noted, are in their way the acme of Greek 
art. The use of the building has been much dis* 
eumed, but its name, and ite correspondence to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the whole to the 
building ootrering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
serpenU may hare been kept in the spiwes between 
the ring wall# U also oonceirable, without interfer¬ 
ing with tlie first theory. 

In its own way Greek architecture has nerer 
been surpassed, and probably nerer will be. It 
has said tne last word upon such problems as nicety 
of ooustmotion and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furtliest 
limits that are risible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may be said to hare set 
out to a<^ere perfection, and they hare^ achieved 
it. Their style was original and practically en¬ 
tirely seli-creatad. It is not until we reach t^ 
architecture of the Gothic arehitmts that we again 
find an entirely orinnal creation. Tlie^ Gothic 
architects, however, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something difTereot, and thw. too, in their way 
were unsarpassed. In order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
would be necessary to hare some knowledge of 
other than religions buildings, which alone oorae 
properly within the scope of this article. ^ But in 
the mam it is an extension of the same principles, 
showing, however, more variety and power of 
practicjJ adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings hero considered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu).—The 
adberenu of all the Indian sects and relimons used 
for their several purposes the art of each age and 
country, which was applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of worship. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of view 
of the historian of art, can be drawn tetween the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it ia 
impossible to determine merely by conaideraiioim 
of style whether a given building or sculptuie is 
Buduhist, Jain, or Brahmanical. As Le Bon 
observes, * rarchitecture est beauconp (du# fille de 
la race que des cToyances.' But from the point of 
view of the student of comparative religion, it ia 
legitimate and nec e s s ary to examine the modes in 
t^ch the general canons of art were applied to 
the service of particular creeds; and it is possible, 
subject always to the understanding that the his¬ 
tory of Indian art as such is in the main independ¬ 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the BuodhUt 
nn ^ Jain works sepantdy, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclosively, affected by Br&hmanical Hindus. 

Relic-woruip not bei^ an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of wtmpoM with their at¬ 
tendant railings seems to hsve bwn confined to the 
Bnddhbts and Jains. This fset alone eliminates 
a multitude of important works from an aocoont 
of Hindu art in the restricted sense. The eAaitva 
hidl, likewise, not being serviceable for Hindu 
ritnal, all the known examples of this kind of 
boilding, whether rock-ent or structural, are Bud¬ 
dhist. Although it U true that BriUimanica] 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Boddhism or Jamism, and that the worship 
of Siva, Kp^, and the other deities now favoured 
by the masses of the people, may be traced back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduum are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monuments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. \VMtever may bo the correct explana¬ 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and aflTords a farther 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu works as 
distinguished from those of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Architectare b the dominant art of India, and 
almoat all other modes of art have been developed 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to work to produce a statue or picture for ita 
own sake, as a thing of beanty by itself, without 
reference to an architectural oompoeition. The 
few detached images which exist were usually in¬ 
tended^ to be worshipped, and were designed 
pnmarily for religions not artistic purposes. It b 
pR*^ly necessary to observe that Indbn life in all 
•ts aspects—art included—b governed br religions 
motives, and the oon.seqaence necessarily follows 
tlmt all notoble works of art in India are associated 
vrith bnildings dedicated to the service of religion. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and oompsiratively 
unimportant, while the minor decorative arts as 
applim to articles of ordinary use or special Inxnry 
are largely dependent upon mythological motives. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture and art mnst deal almost exclmdvely with 
the architecture and decoration of temples api^- 
priated to Brihmanical worship. Tlie decoration 
ts nearly all the work of the scnlptor, the few 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name of 
smrks of art being all. pro^bly without exception, 
either Bnddhbt or Muhammauafi. 

For a discussion of Hindo architecture gener¬ 
ally, the reader b referred to Fergusson’s standanl 
work. Here it will suffice to observe that the 
essential part of every temple b the shrine, con¬ 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. That 
shrine very often b not the principal element in 
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tlw oomiMwition. being ovenbndowed by the sub- 
ricUnry parts adaed for the pnrpone of giring the 
deured impression of dijpi^ and mass—not for 
congregational uses, whicn mndn ritnal excludes. 
The leading styles of Br&lunanical temple arohi* 
teeture are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are (1) the 
'Indo- Aryan' of Fergnason; (2) the Gupta; (3) 
the Kaimirl; andJ4) the Ne^ese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Drsridian, and (6) the ' Ch&luk* 
yan' of Fergnason, better desigimted as that of 
the Deccan. We proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distribution, chronology, character- 
utics, andjprincipal examples of ea^ of these six 
styled The rcMer who deeires to purvue the 
subject will find a great masa of information re¬ 
corded In the eeleeted wo«’ks named at the end of 
this article, and in the unnamed multitude of other 
books dealing with Indian arcliieologj. 

1. The ' I^o^Aryan' style is characterized by' 
the bnlging steeple with enrrilinear outlines which 
surmounUi the surine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other par^ of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more than the steepicd shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or alinost devoid, 
of pillars; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Khaju- 
rtho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Cbiuidcl dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
with naves and transepts, which resulta in build- 
logs of Imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is mend all over northern India, b^ 
tween the Himklayan and the Vindhyan moun¬ 
tains. The most elegant examples mayjM assigned 
to the period between A.D. 050 and 1200, but some 
of the Orissan tempos are supposed by Fergnsson 
to date from A.D. 800. As a rule the material is 
stone, but a few brick temples in this style are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of brick 
is that at Konch in BihAr, to the north-west of 
GayA, which is assigned to the 8th cmt. A.D. 
^pnnningbam, ArxhaU. &. Rrp, voL xvi. p. 58). 
Certain orick temples in the Cawnpore district, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeplee of the 
■tandard form, but are too much ruined to admit 
of certainty. The meet ancient known BrAh- 
manical temple is one built of decorated moulded 
bricks, discovered by Dr. Fuhrer in 1891-92 at 
AhichbattrA in RohilKhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the first oentury B.C. {Arckeeol. S. for 
A'.M'.P. and Oudh, Progress Report, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no description of the building has 
been publiahm. It is probable that the style was 
developed originally in brick, but it b not known 
how it oiigi^ted. Nor is the geneais of the 
curvilinear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plausible suggestion u that the design was 
modelled on the form of a frame of bamboos 
fastened together at the top. In modem bnildin« 
the tendency is to diminish greatly or dispense wi^ 

thecu-- 

recent 

reeembling European 

2. The Gupta style, with which Fergusson was 
not acQuainted, is so named because it was favoured 
by arcuitects in the 4th and 6th centuries A.D., 
arneu the imperial Gupta dynasty ruled mirthem 
India (see art. CnASDRAOUPTA, 2, 3). The re¬ 
corded examples, about thirteen in number, includ¬ 
ing a good one at SAnchi, are found in the southern 
parts of the United Provinces and the neighbouring 
territories. CnnninghaiiL who first dis&iguish^ 
the style, enumerates its seven characteristio 
features as follows: 

0) fist rooAi. without sfitm e( say kind, as in tho osv« 
t«n|4aa : (f) proloantiaa of the hand of the doorwsv bevood 
the )snba >s In t sa p lm: (9) itstuea of the mm 


tendency is to dunmisb greatly or dispense with 
curvature of the outline, auil many temples of 
BDt date have slender straight-line spires, clotiely 
smbling European church lorms. 


Oeof^ sad Jumns giunltiic the entnuaoe door; (4) |41Un with 
msaure aqtmre copiteli, orasmeoUd with two Boos Mck to bock, 
with s tree betweon them ; (B) boam oo the espftsle, sad Mesae 
of s rery peculiar form, like hoddhiat or beehlToe, with 

projacti^ home; (S) cootlonatino of the architrsve of the 
portico se a nwaUinx aO reoad tho bolkUsf: (7) derlatloa of 
piaa frooi tho cardlaal potats (Canaiafbam, ArtKaoL S. R*p. 
voL Ix^. i:, and iB. rota. L v. z. xL xir. xrl. xx. xxi.). 

3 - The KaAmlri style is restricted to the valley 
of K s A m lr and the Salt Range country in the 
PanjAb, between the Indus and the Jbefum. Ita 
pecuUimtieB are distinctly marked, and include 
pyramidal roofs, fluted pillars closely resembling 
those of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shaped 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 

cloistered enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
The notion that such enclosures w’ere intended to 
contain water is erroneous. Tho oldest example 
to which a date can be assignod is the well-known 
temple of the Sun. under the name of MArtAnda, 
Arhim was built by order of king LalitAditya, 
about A.D. 760 (Stein, trans. of adjatarahmnS^. 
All knoarn specimens of the s^le may be dated 
between A.D. 800 or 700 and 1200. The obviously 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted much 
attention from European aTiters; but it is not 
easy to ascertain how ^won-Iterio pillars became 
the fashion in Ka^ir and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. ^ Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectnres, 
the style was introduce from Persia dnring the 
rule of the Araacids. 

4 - The Neptlese style in its characterisUe form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style describea as follows by Dr. 
Bushell (CkineM Art, vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904): 

*Tb« most f«ficnU modd of Cblw—s bctlldinfs is tbs riiif. 
This oo n dst s minHiTly of s bmssIts roof whh i sc of vsd etew 
rsstiitf BDoo abort oolumiis. . . . Tbs roof ta tbs priaai^ 
tasturs « tbs hotldim, and givas to It, wbao flotabtd, lU 
qosUUes of rraixiMir or shnpftdtr, of strwiftb or mes. To 
rsry its aspset tbs srchttsrt M induesd oeosalofsdly to doobla, 
or evsn to triple li. . . . Tbs great weight of tbs roof rtsoas- 
■hstes tbs moltiple cmpiajnnnit of tbs oohiaui. which is 
aaeicoed s fanctioo of tbe ust importsner. Tbe rWrimw art 
m a ns of wood. . . . Tbe stabilitT of tbe stracterr dspmds opoo 
tbe woodcii fratMerork: tbs wada, which are BOed in afterwards 
with blocks of stooe or brickwork, art not intsndrd to Bgurs as 
s u ppor ts .' 

blost of the Nep&Ieae temples are constructed on 
Uie same principles, but the curvature of the roof 
is much less marked than in China. The small 
valley of Nc|^ premr, measuring about 20 miles 
W 15, in M^ch tue three towns KAthmAn40, 
PAtan, and BhAtgAon, are situated, probably con¬ 
tains more templee than any other equal area in 
tho world. ^ The total numbCT is believed to exceed 
2000 , of which tbe great maiority are in the towns 
above named. In modem NepAl tbe practices of 
BrAhmauical Hindniian and Buddhism are so in- 
extricably mingled that the symbols of both re¬ 
ligions are fotUM indiflferently in the shrines. 
I.e Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi¬ 
tion that the existing state of things in NcpAl goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in India, Buddhism gradually melted away 
into tiinduism. The oldest monnments in NepA 
are Bnddhbt sftipos, which may go back to the 
time of AAoka (wh. see); but tbe Indo-Chmeee 
structures described above are all oomi>arativi^ 
modem, none probably being older than A.D. 1500. 
The NepAlese temples built entirely of stone vary 
much in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as regards style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties are given in Le Boo's 
plates. 

5 . The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in tbe coimtries occ^ied by peoples 
gpe^king Dravidian language These countries 
correepond closely with peninsular India to the 
sooth of the Krishna (Kisttta) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to tbe Madras i'residency. The BrAh- 
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tnAaie^ Ltia ji'tjlQ tw derot^l t’n 

Eh.« vonliip df atbcr Sit* or Vi^n. "V^ieh- 
dVftr ^dd ia Apedidly honoured^ the ie the 

juuhCl Mr. EdiT^iHnitn defined ite dixmeterietics 
u fallows (p. 

Tb# IflDfplu emtit slmfWt lziiflt(aj](f Qjf (tw foOT hiVa^nff 
partu, vfuigH] ta Tiulna muDex^ u kfterwmrdi tc b< u- 
pUDid. but -diffttiOif In UnlnBtdTev HOOnUtiff' tQ tb)* nsge- In 
Which wepq rmcutwl: 

1. Uu priLdpaS parti ifi* tbwlJ, whidi la cnDed 

Lha nrminii. It M idnri iqau* Ilb ptu, lad voraHHUted bv ■ 
piTuioktal r«tf aC eee ar tboac aUwEia; Et eontntiia iha [jiQf in 
which Lha hiHfre njtf Hh fod or Ut fhimab \m plh»^ 

I Uh poR^H, Of mAttdajKit {nMhCdjn]^ Which alwijx oant 
and preeeda tha duor laadipf to th* odi. 

>1 date pynmld* p^puroit which an tba piifM<lpa] iMtoni 
Ib tha ij^ibdxBJVpilaT ccc[m™i which alwijji mirCauicI liw 
■iiiUiVK 

II t^lila/nl halbr. df cAnikthr^a. which an uSAd EuC taclUd plit^ 
pnav, ui4 an Uba iBTirWhh wxvmpanliatnt ef Itm UniNHs 

Bnidn tbeaei a impla aln^ catitaliii tanka trt wdu lot 
Water, to tw- cued. EtClmt fBr lacrw pUrpcam hr the CQBrmilaiiGV 
ol the pritata; dwaQkn^ for alt tbi aanoBa ente af kha pricet- 
hiknl attachaa ta It t ai»l biunciDuapthcr holhliiiga ipadpm Ecr 

*T | 1 

£3t»|>t in the ohjlieai; tdck^nt examples, the 
roofs and sfmoeL aJ.L psxtB are honTided hy njght 
lilies. The citrTiJia.ciar ateeple of the 

Iddo'Aryui' tt jid u unkaow-n in the soEitlt. The 
celehrated Seven Pogodke at Mamsllaporsm 
hibniipnr) neu Madn^ exwnted under the 
oidcnsi of PaJlnv* kin^ La tbe dth and 7 iH 
A.B., and i:«rtain other Toek-hoirQ temple* io the 
North Aroot Mid Tiieliinopoly diEtriote, mark the 
earliest kuoim atog^es in tho dhYBlopmenL of the 
ityJd, vi-hich then ehowoddutfnet traces of spocinlly 
BuildM»t formfL At Ellorm, in ttio Ninm's domi- 
niouH, wd poness in the mnipirioent noclc^ut 
ICjtUils s porfoeb DniTEdinn temple, tie complete in 
sll its puts u any laLor Biunple of the ntflor 
ThU edifice ts miwle to aimulnto a EtnintEirjil 
temple by the complete catting nvray of Uis anper' 
fiuouE rock, both ea;teiTiallT and inturnoUy, so that 
the tcmpld sUindji out frcelyh it wofl exe&vntcd in 
the reign of T. Ra^trakuto, nbont 760 A.U 

The groat st^tnnU temples of Southern India 
itTo mach Islw in date. They are extremely 
nnmoroas, and remarkable for thoir Tnat eine. 
Fei^gtiiison was persoitany AC«iDfuntsd with ' np^ 
WATM of thirty jirrriiat Dravidkn temples, or gronpa 
of temples, ^y ono of whii'h must have coBt nn 
ninch to build aa an Epnliah cathedml, aomc a 
great deal more.’ One of the most notable is tbs 
temple erected at Tanjote by the TictoiiouE ChoLa 
king, Rsjarfija. bstwnni a.d, 031^ and lOlI, which 
hail the great merit of having been * eommeneed on 
a weU-delipcd and statsly plan, which was per^- 
MVcTcd In till its completion.' The numeroaJi in- 
aariTitioiia on thU tempTo have been ^it«d by Tl^. 
Hultzs^ _(5hul'A (fidum /iwrr. voL iL), Other 
hop (dmUnr stnicinrieA, le^si Inndahlo in plan Irat 
atiM magnificent, are to be esen at SriraiigBm, 
Ch ilium bnnun, lUnnnavarmni, Madura, and tniuiy 
other place*. The oder^nate description of any one 
of these wonlrf fill a largo Tolqme. The ocnlml 
corridor of the ^Apuitrie at BAmeiTaTiim has on 
oninteiTupted len^b of 700 feet,, tiint is to say 100 
feet longer than the naTo of Et. FeterV; and thi^ 
figures mar snlGce to give seme notion of the larjm 
swo on wnich the semthem tompleaare deiri^i^. 
Fergussun. expresHsd the opinion that the Thw^ian 
temples * certainly do fonii as extenaiTS,Bnd insome 
resn^ts as retnarka.b]o, a group of bnildLagn aa ia 
to be found in provinces of nmiiar extent in anj 
part of thoTrorld—Kg^'pt, perhaps., alone excepted; 
but they equal evon thu Egyptian in extent’ (op, 
rff. p. 370). 

6. The sn-HCoUed ChaJukyon style, which may be 
designaited more fittingly by n ErrnEorisl name 
aa that of tho Deccan, is, as Lo Bon correctly 
nbaervcSi a tnuisltloilal one coanerting the forms 
chnuictsrutic mpeettvely of the North and Sontb. 


Tf we exclnde tba puErely IncwU and iiiolated atylca 
of KoPinirand NcpAl, the two extreincs of Indian 
architectnrs one formed by the ftido-Aryan and 
the DravidLan atyien. The Gnpt* and ChiLlnkyan 
both ptHsaSfls an intermedinto ebarseter, and ore 
to Bonifl oxtont ndatod to each other. Tlie latter 
has two wslLmarkEd vaneties, that of lElysors, 
described by Fergnsaon, and that of B^oiy, 
descjibod by Bea. 

TlvB chiliikyi Rir])|rA, wWcIi eWBorbed rt ft* rnatort «rt»nl 
■seiH et Strwm, parti ar tiu !ftsam i tafrfbariea, utd toot dia- 
tdeta BOW Briildi. was EiHmdHi about a 0^ HO, ml undor 

th« fliwt dviMulT loc kbeut two eeatJiirlAa Tba immcuI djautr 
wai aicabitibed bi jlb. UTS, and (WOW to wn SBEt, M a ptiwTf 
Ot teporfaiKB, about a.o UBD. But wlr lo tba Ifth oeec. 
Itrt CbkiUkya klBct. lout tliB HjvTn oountnr, whjclli pwl 
nndvr tM ETr^mvonit ot a BB|Wfcd}ii^7, au Um iidEodld 
iscuijlca at Ualabid ftkoruamotEn) and WJor, wUob ucHwl 
tkf EnthcuiBatii; admhutioo ot FanfUBQB, wbo (aw the to- 
appropriatfl auEe ChUulma la tbeGr itj-lo, wm boUL 
nnker tlm ordnn q| the Hajpala klnfiL B4l^r tuiiil* vaa 
mctHl bj Ie1b( Tlnu when be wu oUiTtrud hom Jatn^vi to 
KLadulam In a.D, 1117, and Uu Ualibbl tomple to Ibe 

hub* nliiii, * fiw yean Eeler donutlu., rot v. p, H), 

The Mysore style, as described by Forgnsaon, is 
chmuctenwl by a richly carved boM on whicb the 
whole temple standi, pclywcial stai^shaped in 
plan, with a stepped ccnical roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vass- 
like amament crowning the summit. The Bcllaty 
varinty, to which Rea bos devoted a monograph, 
bos a reetongaUr plan, and the /gildings wc^d bo 
classed more properly os DravL rttan than as a sub^ 
divisioa of the Decoui styla Rea, while using 
the name Ch&lokyan, admits that the temptee dis- 
cuo^ by him ^ might best be described as on em¬ 
bodiment of ChiilnbyAn details engroftod on a 
Bravidian building,' These works e«m to belong 
wholly to the I2th ceotniy. The deemtiVB sculp- 
tors ia remukablo for ita marvelleus intricacy and 
artlstio finish even In the minutest details, tho 
arnam^t ^nerally being completely nndcnmt, 
and Sometimes attached to the solid roMODiy by 
the most slender of vtal ks. llie affect ia desmbed 
as being that of the inenutation of faliage n)ace<i 
upon the walL The beanrifiil style of IsWerii 
IndUi, eomettmes described na the Jain style,, may 
be regarded an a variety of the Chfilakyon. 

Space will not wnnit of lengthy ^eeasBien of 
tho manner in which the art of sculpture hai 
been applied in conntleu temples to lb« service 
of Brflhmiuicol rolirion. The flat bos-Tclieib, ^ 
much estoemKl by the early JaSne and BndElhUi^ 
have been roreJy, if ever* used by the mpro ortliodox 
socta, bnt the change of practice seems to have 
been due to modifications of taste rather than to 
roligions motives. Regarded ftcira the artistic 
lot of view, no sound dlaiinctian oon be dmisn 
tweon the sculpture of tho BrOhrrianical Iliadns 
^d that of the rival religions. Aa a matter of 
foci, however, the early bos-mlief.v are ail Buddhist 
or Jain, whila the later fignio sonlDture in high 
Tcliof is predoEninsjitly HiimiL. Ear^ figuroi indi- 
TidnoHy, ii raraly of mncli account ns a work of 
art, but ihe muss of scnlptnre exiubitod on a 
templa of Ihs best ago^ when regarded, in the 
imumcT uitendcd by the artist, ns on eMential part 
of the architectural desii^n, prodneea on lire mind 
on impresalon of eitraordinaTy magnificence, and 
extorts from the most unwilling eritio expressions 
of fomd admirslioji. The exobcTonco of fancy, 
the palistice in execntion displayod by to e 
niTidu K^ptots, are almost iucredimo, and cannot 
he appredatod withont study of eithor the original 
large-Kcole photoaraphs. 

Hindu mythology sapplies tho lubjecta for the 
deceratlon of a mnltitulfe of minor ortlclea of art 
manuf^lurB in metat, wood, ivory, and stone, 
mode in mjmy porta of the empire. NnmetonA 
exi^pliEa exist which dlspilay rich fancy in design. 
Olid Eiiunrpns^ied delicacy in exeruliori- Tlie 
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manujicript of Ebe R«cti Numnh—a 
Ptinum abatimet «f uta Mahft'talt&niEa—preserveil 
Ln the Bnyal Llbnuy at Jaipur, exhibits the 
mjthB of Kftma, and other nindu deities 

ail represented in colour bj artuita of AtbaPs lime 
(A^IH, ISAS?, traineil iu the FeruBJi stjle. The 
Uluatiations ^oat four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than ^40,000* 

Theeristeque of citaiLt fntjpuentaEy Sod Botrupt 
copies proves that s BulufEdetuble body of Sanskrit 
tn!Sl[aes dealiu;^ Tith iho rules of luduin archi- 
teotUTD, both tuli^ioua and eivih UKiated at one 
titue. Thu datea of the co^rnpoaitLDD of those 
tieatiBeie have not been aBoertamiyl, tLnd the lilLle 
that ia knouti about their oonLentfl ia to he found 
almcrst exciiulvelp Id the eseay by Edoi Bfti, who 
collected the remaini of the archfbectaral litera¬ 
ture piocnrahle in southern India, Bini publiahed 
the rcxnlta of hU iniiuiry in IBSd, Tue ivorks 
extimiuod by him are certaialy andent, becaiue 
they lay down rules for the proviiion of nito-i for 
Jain and Butldhist temples, as well as far those 
of urthodor seem; hot the maturiala for a mare 
exact detemnnation of [heir datoe do not HOm to 
flxiBt. The foUern'inf? ahetract of the contents of 
the ireatiBe named Mdtfu-rmitt will ftu^ce to give 
a notion of the nature of these scripturee, known 
aa Lbu 

Tl?* Hurt: 'apfini wlLb tiu iil«t perfoiimed 1 b lwn«tr 

ft the Faifu, or tto spirit prpjdbiff Ormb* gimiiid I?n wblcb 

pgDdjoK* in Hwt«d, upd pnK*odi> to xIto nlao tor tin ogumi- 
TUitloB o( tbr fotl, mr ptTpiifirinia at It lor buiEdln^ Ln (ioeral, 
Uh OMiitnttjdoa oT i lor the pirpw ot dtCoinuBliw 

flH ^ndiju] pointa tke dlrktan of tha (HpiiDd-pkB baUy Mrenl 
eutt tor rollipoai u wcU u doiunCio parpoKP, ttia p«- 
Romance >»[ w.vtAH* pn^toui to tb* OMiiiHiioeBani of lAs 
work ^ pOrr wtifaiLb tt doiCTtbdi Uw nvEiil iArti ot vPlifop, 

oltita tad toilii L Pii, ujxwfAw or podvlala Ih* cdAbCkilMf 
or bust, thi pAd&t or lAuin, Lhi prottAnu or eoUUitim*, 
Ow oraunrnco gvod, Eg raTiUo* giultr tb« enpota, Itao Mti 
cklaed lot tho nce^ifan of Idols, thr iiMam ot tlu dopiu 
Ilia, ' tewen T of TimplEi, (Jh ceriquinlni o'bnrTiil ia Itdiif 
ib« ant ud lb* iHt *toB* or u tUUk#, Ibe *er«ral torH <4 
IjciDpLigL Lbfl tfiurc* Ilf whirt Ibty iro wTOinidcd, Iht p^ra- 
mldtl calsHvi, tJ3a nuinfa|Hir rmaedapai] «r pcrtkOM, the 
ateus tohe nUM Id tb* trost of teoiMu; udhoActudu with 
UutrvctlOcu for (bE i;wrTimf af Lmmeoi,' ito, (Btra IU«, p. 41 tl 
u. oditor, ildUfid alibi la Baaekilt ud tfai t«lmliQatlikB of ttcU- 
terttnw^ojoH b* [piinil. it k cJur tbil am *4eq[wta wHiUon ol 
(HH at tlHH tTHtlHI WOUkI thrffW DDCb liffat UpM tbs hlui af 
tlw PiirUiu uCtutKla. 

IjnuTcu.—Tta oat* baidi daaUivwttb taika ut geHraitr 
k HiMukoo. h'4 n luiJiKw, Ihmv, 1 * iniiaH, pomJikr work, 

hr tba irchltectuT* Lb* ftiadud aulboflt* li Fftr^fuiwuii, 
IJimi. ^ /mfibri dwdC XaiflMm Htrrtilprfiuw, LjudOD, WTH, r*- 
p^bed 1S90; bat a nriud edlUaa k analjsdi indl wromked. kk 
Bob, itonihnrwk ifj i'Jndi, h vitiiaUi, with fl» pktu, 
kod (tru lb* but aceiHiDt at htpiJcH iichllactor*. special 
utciDaitBplii m, Abb, CbaiutfD u 4*bA tiaefvrr, Ardi. Suit, ot 
India, XrwBrrics, voL. x^, Hadrax less; uid FaraxiaaoB and 
UauBwa Tutor, J rchifMtin'fn jlJIairvur oi^ Irnort, kxi' 
don, isaa. C arnlu rhagn'i 4 rji-Aitro^efr^aaf dWiu haju^, ^ 
T ornirm i, and uuswroas olbcr poblicatlgRi of tn* Bomv by 
^r|:u* aad nrioia #¥futa ^v* Bojdoua uiHgrwkiiiiitlp EivtoT^nv 
tion p« arrhitBctara and KUB^re. FOr tbi miflOT ait* HCiBr- 

alt* tb* bwt aothoritr k BtrdwwJ, rb* frBtunfWDI Jrtg 

riuitA, Loadoo. IfiSD, Tb* moat ■DU'ntJkent pvbU^LloB aa 
th* pqbjart hi Hoadlaji MmoriAlt V t** •^fnwrv S^ibitioa, 
ISSSi In four laM (i^iarto *olan«. Tb* qf fndttm j.rt 

ETiii jTnatUtiv, Id , mAj atw, b* ubHiItod i^th ^rintae^ 
RIffl Rli, ffMV on Iht XnAibBtuTv ijf lAi Loodob, 

1634. k Lhi wtHm aatborltr tor tb* aikcltdt Ltklkii Utaruj tradlllDii 
af arclitt«tirral lawi^ u ptaiMiied Ln ib* >w(b, Bnrnu *x- 
plalai kbi nainzi of (Iva archttKiural <4 QuJrU Ih rOi 

IL Ol toL bo, SUffVy R'raftm/wdta. JUijmpartant 

wort, E. B. UifElt ItLdion Seulpton nd Aiintfjv CXunwrlL 
b asfiouBcad a* la tfa* ynm. VlSfCETfT A, SUlTII, 


ARCHITECTURE (Jewish]L—'Sitatcrikle fora 
hifltery of nnclGnt Hebrew lurchil^fure nre noaumn^ 
I&tlni? to Ml extent tlukt must upset eome conven, 
tional tbeoTies. The new Elcphnntiiie pspyH rc- 
vtai tlie exiktence in Egypt, at thi^ end of the flth 
cent. B.C,, of a JewUh ^niple, with five pertuls 
of sculptured stone, copper^hlnned doom, ceUnr^ 
wood Toohn^, and gold nnd silver duiJioea, FlL^ers 
Petrie, bgftiu. has been »hle to identify the Onius 
Temple, which wm bJbo huLlt in Egypt more than 
two ceniuries Utiu, Elere w'c Imye a tower-Uke 


structure, with nuHive wblis of dnited stune, « 
auhaCsjitL^ brick rctsining wsJl, end Cotinthiui 
ornsmeiatjition. iliUf ft century later Jewish stuhl. 
teeluiu is represented by eucn building;!] ts tha 
palace of Simuu the Maocabee unearthed by Ik A. 
8, Msulister at Quxer, The reraoini of Hetodlan 
build inga in JerusBlem, ftndthe mini of synagoguea 
in Galilee, dnting from the 1st cent, A,D,, cany on 
the story. Tb^a staue synsgtignes Kem to hui'e 
hftd on the fAf&Jc three di>ors,—one in the oeotre. 
large, the others at the sides, sniaJler, The Galilieitn 
E^nogogues were built south and north, with en¬ 
trance iu the south. The intertut (as mt Tell ^um, 
Melron, Bud Kefr Birim) was divided iubo tbiue W 
two TOWS qf pillftre. The central space of the Tell 
Hum fyuftgQgue was aorreunded by a g^lery qq 
three ddes, and Lrsres of similar j^allDriGB 
hoHU fqund elsewhere (Schilrer^, ii. p. fi21), U 
these structures were meant for women, tbon the 
wo£osn’'B gaJJcry, which became a distinctive fcaLute 
of synagoguea only oiter the Middle Ages,is Eraee- 
able to on older date. 

Though there was nq legal prHcrijftioa on the 
subject, the favourite shape for synagiMraes was 
the ha^licB, And si^unjre qr qUqng hailiungs are 
still the prevalent form evuij-where. The TmupU 
courts, whero prayer-mcetiDgs w'ere held, were 
roctugular, and the fauioiui syDagogus of Alex¬ 
andria (desEroyod in the time of Timjsjij was a 
bftkiiicft. In modern timea a numher of oc tAgonal 
syua^guee have been built, but the bimiliai. forui 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and tft-Tte. In Italy the lleiiaiK»nc«, tn 
Spain the MooiiBh, lnf.aeiic«, modified the decora- 
Lians and columns; but there were cartoJn essential 
requirsmecta whi^ kept the aynagogne to one 
jnueral plan. There WO* first the su-k to contain 
^e sciqlls of the Law, aecoudly the Heading I>esk 
or Almemar. thirdly the Entnmce, The «rk was 
by prcfctcnce placid Ln the oast, though this rule 
w’M fnrqueutly neglected. The A1 Eiiemar (properly 
qf-min^r, A^hie for 'pulpit^) was mostly a 
rectangular structure occupying the eentitt of 
the butlding. It was used primarily for reading 
thq ScriptuToa, but ID Sponim Hynagoguea it was 
also the pla« whence the pm^eiu were read. 
In mAny parts, eapeeially In the East, the prayers 
are still rend from a depressed part of the floor 
near the ark, tq comply with the text, 'Out of tha 
depths have I cried unto tht!o''(Ps 1^). One of 
the grnatsvt change* in syrLagogda aiidiiteeture in 
modern times je due to the oJteratiqn in the 
position af the AlmcTUftT. This in paw placed on 
Iheewt aide in many Bynagoguse, forming with 
the ftrk one oniato ttructUIu Containing UiS re¬ 
ceptacle for the scrolls and the nlatfoTm fut pre¬ 
centor and preacher. &lany of the older sjTia- 
gngues made no provuion fat a pulpit; for 3 ertuqas 
were not regularly delivered iq the syn^upgita 
until Ehe iDth century. The place for the sermon 
wax the scboql, or Beth H amuiidrsoh. This modi- 
ficatiqu of the position of the Almemsj has also 
Defected, the seating arrangement-?^. In fornier 
times (and aliw) at present in the majority of rawjo} 
the benches for men rsn lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centra ^ing empty with the 
cxoeptiqn of the Almemai', Nowadays the scats 
tend rather to face the Ork, so ttiat ths worshippets 
are aJwaya turned to the east, the posture reqmreid 
during cerlaia parts of the eervicc. In the elder 
mediiEval lynofTDgnra there wem no gsJlcifen for 
women. Women had a ■eparate prajer-rooffl, 
which opened into the i^agogue by a mvali 
window. When the sytLOj^egtic proper bccftme 
Used by large numbera of women (ns uegan to he 
habitual from tho 14th eent.), the gallery oecazn o a 
prominent feature of synagegue structure. The 
gnJlsry ran round three eidn of the building, snd 
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was protected by a lattice safllciently thick to 
render the oocopants of the galley invisible from 
below. This g^le has, however, beoi abandoned 
in modem times. 

A somewhat unreasonable preference for a 
psendo-Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synsicogae architects from adopting c l as si cal 
which are really more suited to the porpoae. This, 
however, is now changing, and there are some fine 
specimens of classica! types in varions p^ts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
the interior of the synanogne has often been noted. 
The Talmtid preferrea an elevat^ site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitic for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a ^dency to> 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. Com¬ 
pensation was sought by deepening the floor. In 
the case of the old Karaite synagogue In Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogue to 
rise higher than any neighbouring moeqne. It 
shonld, in passing, be remarked that in the Kast a 
good many synagones resemble mo^ues, and the 
domes of Afoorish Imildings in Spain have found 
wide imitation among the syiugogues of Europe and 
America. Tbongh the exteriors of synagoraes were 
often poor, this was compensated for by the beauty 
of the interiora In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna¬ 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten¬ 
dency was towards ornate decoration: the lion, 
flowers, fruits, interlaced triangles, and other 
gMmetrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
mlding, and arabesques, line ornamentation of 
lamps, and such ntenstls of worship as are described 
in toe article on Art (Jewish)—in these directions 
much was poesiUe. There were, by preference, 
twelve winaows in the synagogue, bat tiiis number 
was not generaL There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the l2th cent., but it is 
only in recent times thatsneh ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A foatore 
which added effect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it This was someUmes laid ont as a 

K rden ; but, even when merely a oonrt-yard, it lent 
elf to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept 
LnssATvaa—8 m aadsr Asr (JewiskX 
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ARCHITECTURE plithraic).—Acconling to 
Porphyry Ide Antro Nymph. 6 ), Zoroaster nad 
eonseemed to Mithra in the mountains of Persia 
‘ a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
spring* and from that fact the adherents of the 
s^ had derived and kept the custom of per¬ 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificim caverns. Modem investigation hss con¬ 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian g^, 
in order to carry on th^ worship, often took np 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctnaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at any rate, where water was in the nci^bonr- 
hood. ne orimn of this custom it more doubtful. 
Does it TO ba^ as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastruinism ? We know tnat in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians oflered their sacrifices on 
the tope of the monntains (Herod. L 131). Caverns 
may have been the first places where they pat 
tbisr gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, xL 7, 6 , p. 
010 C). On the other band, caverns have serv^ 
M temples in such diflerent religions and wong 
■o many various races (BOtticher, Ttktonik tUr 
HtUtnen, iL> 414 01; W. B. Smith. Sel. Sm.* p. 
197 fll)thatitUdiffic^ttouoertsunwhat inflnenoes 


may have enforced the nniversally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean tptUm. 

Sometimea the followeni of the sect ehoee their 
abode in a spacious cavern, wboee mouth then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuary which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometuncs. on the 
other nand, the narrower caverns served sin^y 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a snbterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular group 
of rocks whii^ oonld be roofed in, or they hollowed 
out the aide of a hi^ so that at least two of the 
four aides of the building might be formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which served as a rapport for n 
stractnre of which it formed the baelc walL 

Thus we see the aanctnary gradoally becoming 
separate from the moontain which at fint encloeea 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
racceesive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple mdependent of the 
r^, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far trom any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose 'mithrienms’ withont a natural rap¬ 
port on any side. Bat they were alwaja built in 
imitation ol the caverns which they soperseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of tpdcBum 
(Justin Martyr, Dial, cum TrytA. 8; Poiphy^, 
de Nymph. 6 ; Tertnll. as Corona, 15; for 

inscriptions, cf. Cnmont, Mon. Mytt. Mithra, U. 
636}, althongb Bometimas they received the more 
general name of templum. Tnese two terms, like 
tpeetu, tpclunca, antrum (or oufes) and aaerarium 
(which on rare occasions are rabstitoted lor them), 
are need to denote one and the same kind of 
Htrnctnre, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff (Doi MilhratJUilifftum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these rabterranean temples wtitch have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type wss every¬ 
where adhered ta In these temples, the orientation 
of which is very variable and not settled by any 
Utor^cal role, different porticHis may be dis¬ 
tinguished. They are enumerated in an inscription 
of Apolam (C/L ui. 1066) which mentions * cryptam 
cum p<wticiDus et apparatorio et exedta.* 

A portico (Doritcus, CIL UL 1066. 39601 faced 
the rtreeL It was doubtloM composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thence 
one entered into a large Itall, toe pronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the ground 
{UIL ziv. 61). Tbrongb the wall at t^ back a 
door led as a rale into a smaller hall, the appara- 
torium {CIL iU. 1066, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries. From 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, immediately 
nnder the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the erypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy cavee which it represented; occa¬ 
sionally even the walls were made to look like 
rock, and the errpt was always roofed with a 
vaolt, in which toe worshippers saw an image of 
the sky. This was sometimes constractM in 
*°**®'?*^*. Clement in Rome (Cnmont, 

op. cU. U. No. 19, fig. 30); sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiling. 
This ceiling was then attached to a gable roof 
covered with tiles, as is shown by the recent 
excavations U Carauntnm {ib. No. 228***; cf- i. 60, 
n. 1 ). The cxypt consisted first of all of a kina 
P**^onn which occupied the whole width of the 
hall; the remainder oi the hall was divided into 
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three part*—in the middle a paaaage of an average 
width of 2^ metres, and on tne two sides massive 
ledges of nuuon^ stretching' along the side-walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the width about 1^ metres. 

Modem archseologista have applied to the passage 
the name cdla, and to the ledges that of fodia^ 
but these terms do not ap|>ear in the inseri^ions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the 'mithneums' with the ilivision of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super- 
hciaL The podia, whose upper surfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who knelt there, 
while the etUa was reserved for the officiating 
priests. Here it was that the victims were sacri- 
deed, and Uiat the ceremonies of initiation took 
place. In a * mithnrum ’ of Ostia (th. SW), 7 semi¬ 
circles marked in the pavement UMOubtedl^ indi¬ 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planets roprceented on the aides of the lateral 
ledges. In other parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a git^ piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithia sacrificing the bull 
(cf. art. Art [Mitbraio]), and before that were 
generally plaoM two altars, one of which seems 
to have b(^ especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
spe/tfum where the great bas-relief was placed 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement, some¬ 
times it ^upied an apM {abtidata, CIL iiL 068; 
extdra, iiL 1006), making a projection La the 
exterior wall at the back; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where Uie sculpture was placed. Occanonally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successivelT its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. Tlicre 
were also cases when the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the bacR was plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess in its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raisra above the rest, where this 
sacred image was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine aocessiblo apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off by w<^en railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange¬ 
ment in tlie * mithrvnins' whi^ we fioKl in vogue 
under the Empire. We have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, in 
a position to state that the portico and the 
pediment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pnmaot, to 
thb fore-part of the building. We may sunnise 
Uiat the apse, which, moreover, U often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Roman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crypt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of thu ball into three 
parts of unequal beirtt does not offer, so far as 
the present writer knows, any likeness to any 
other kind of ancient architecture, and its re¬ 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas u 
purely superficial. We must not conceive of 
these ' mithrsums' as structures of vast propor- 
tiona Covered as they were by a siimie roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged, l^e most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to 8 in width, and not more than a bundrM 
persons* eonid find room on the stone ledges. Thoa 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even in very small towns (five at 
Ostia, four at Aqnincum and Apolum, three at 
Ueddemheim and Friedberg, etc.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna¬ 
ment^. In the richest sanctuaries, marmes ■t»H 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof; in the poorest, stucco-work and plaster- 
coatings deooratM wiUi brilliant colours sufficed. 
NVhen the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta¬ 
tion was intended to harmonize with the variuos 
colours of the bas-reliefs and the statues in order 
to produce a more vivid effect. 

Often, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposaL The traditional plan of 
the 'mithneoms* had then to be modified in 
accordance with local peculiarities. The division 
of the crypt into three ^rts u-as always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pnmaos and 
the apse, disappeiued. The apparatorium was 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, in examining 
ruins, to ascertain where the owner’s oratory euded 
and where his kitchen commencecL 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan).— Intro¬ 
duction .—Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the nsune is that style of architecture which has 
sprung up alongside of the Islhmic civilixation. 
and which borrows from the very characteristics of 
the social conditions in the miefst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly pe^iar and well- 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarkM that, although architecture is an art 
whose prodnetions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actnal need and the accomplishing of a usetol pur¬ 
pose, and conseouently are primarily utilitanan, 
yet, among all the arts, it is that one which ex- 

S resses itself in the least realUtio way, which 
emands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and whose monaments are 
able to produce on the mind the most refined 
impressioiia One might almost say that archi- 
tectnra, with music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like music, U 
Ikiitowb its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
succesaons of abstractions, of relations, of emo¬ 
tions and associations wbi^ affect the least ma¬ 
terial portions of our being. Architecture is an 
art whose origins lie far hack in the past, and 
yet even at the earliert period the fundamental 
characteristics of architectnral composition were 
clearly defin^. Thu remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of the plans, the grandeur of the 
facades, and the mystery inseparable from aano- 
toaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the oonstmetion of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their first works. The temple is thus the first 
building on which the newly - developed human 
spirit desired to impreas a more lofty character 
than that required to satisfy the material needs 
of the ntilitarian. Men aimed at giving to the 
building intended for the worship of Deity a char¬ 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of royal palaces. 

When IslAm came oo the scene, the human race 
bad already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religious idea had already found diverse expremion 
in the monaments of C h a ldm a , Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Egypt, Penia, India, Greece, Etniria, Rome, and 
Bjzantiom. Thus the first Mnhammadaii templee, 
the fint moaqoes dorinc the early eentoriee oi the 
Hijra, aMOined no other forme than thoee do- 
rired from imitation of monamente already existing 
where the new religion was established bv right 
of cooqaesU The first architects and artificers of 
Islim, therefore, had no other means of expreMOon 
tbso the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Sasanians, or Indians. Bat 
these pre-existing elements were allied to new 
porposes: the new religion had neither mysteries, 
nor sacraments, nor priesthood nroperly so called. 
None of its temples was to ensnrine tne wonder¬ 
working ima^ of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity its^ contained in consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach¬ 
ing, and, up to a certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of tuMUng in the 
general sense of that word (the jdm% ^jama, pama). 
The first mosque at Medina, where the Prophet 
eoUected hb earliest disciples, was on enclosore 
open to the sky, haring one p^ sheltered bjr a 
flat roof support^ by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, ana the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque—a oourt, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to staml 
in, and the recess, or miArdi, the situaUon of which 
indicates the or the direction in which one 

ought to turn in order to hare oue’s face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Ka'ba of Mecca. 

Thb Ka the real sanctuary of IsUro, and the 
only one which has a supernatural ngnifiranoe, te 
not a mosque. It b the * House of Gra' built by 
Abraham, and there b set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It b the Egyptian 
* naoa,* or rather the Jewish * ark,' where tne in¬ 
visible and indivbible God b present. But it b nc^ 
the prototype of the mosque. The form sp^i- 
ally typical of the mosque b the pillared hall, like 
the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kskirwon, the primitiTe al-Aqfik mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the grMt 
mosque of Sainarra, etc. The origin of thb form 
b easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Mnsalm&ns are 
arranged in ranks pamlm to the wall at the end 
of the mosque where the mihrdb is, which indicates 
the direction of >IeccaL. Thb U the original and 
specially Isbmic plan of a place for worship. 

The Mnhamm^ans, whose energetio advance 
had. so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, bad continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java; and from the early centuriee 
of the Hijra the empire of IslAm united under 
one faith the most widely diflering nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Isl&ni 
was destined to give rise to vanety in Muliam- 
madan architecture, for wherever the new religion 
was plantdl, it found itself face to face with rally 
formed civilizations po s ses si ng a well-defined archi¬ 
tecture, and often very skufnl workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mn- 
hamtnsilan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideaa, and 
without the representations of living creatures. 
We ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as thew distinct 
nationalities. But it b^ possible to bring tbeiii 
under more simple divisions. All Mu h a m madan 
boildiogs, or rather all the schools of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, may be arranged in five great 
subdivisions. (By thb term 'school' b meant the 
division or dbtinction of styles in the same way 
that, with regard to ^nting, we use tlie expressaoos 
‘school of Bukigna,' ‘schoM of Florence,' ‘school 


of Venice,' etc.) Under these headings, wc may 
enter all bitberto exbting monuments witliout 
consideration of the periods in which they 
Thb method of subdivision seems sutficienUj justi¬ 
fied, firstly by geographical, secondly by hbtorical 
considerations. Tnese great subdivtsioos srill then 
toke the following titlw:—(1) The Syro-EgiptiM 
school (comprising monnmenb of Kgypt, oyria, 
snd Arabb). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco. Ttmb, Spain, 
and Sicily). (S) The Persian school (monuniento 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur¬ 
kestan, Aigbanistan, and Baluchistan). (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con¬ 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey In Europe). 
(5) The Indian school (monumeots of Hindustan). 
We shall nut here apetJc of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for ns, since 
they are built in Uie pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any charaeterbtio from the 
architecture used in the puMic or religions build¬ 
ings of China (see ABCHtTECTURB [Chinese]). 

GtnenU ckaraeUrittiet of Muhawmadan areXi- 
tenure, — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, b derived, generally soeaking, from local 
an^itectures modified by Muhammadan ideas. 
What are those ideas, ana in what did they differ 
from former ones? Thb b the principid question 
to settle; for architecture may oe oonsideied in a 

E eneral way as the art of carrying out given ideaa 
y methods which allow the materials at one’s 
disposal to be employed to the best practical and 
Ksthetic advanta^. 

These ideas in the department with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that b to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely different from 
those governing Chmtian churches or ancient 
temples. Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by a religious purpose; these are the 
sdiooU, the moofrcisas—colleges or academies—the 
zdiriyof, or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
whioi axe attached religious endowments, such as 
schools, fountains, and ^ms-housea. 

Another condition to be fulfilled was the exclu¬ 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Althougn it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applie«l except to reli¬ 
gious buildinss, and that the texts, as well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of living 
creatures were not i^stematically excluded from 
the ornaroentatioo of private or public buildings, 
palaces, houses, ete., it b none the leas true that, 
in general, the architectural decoration of Muham¬ 
madan buildings has conformed to thb principle. 
Coosequently all the subjects of decoration in 
4dahammadan art have bera found in ornamenta¬ 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom and 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether Mohammadana or 
Chrbtians, who raised the mosques of Islfim drew 
from sources which difiTered aorording to theb 
country. But these influencea, whether Byzantine, 
Coptic, S asa ni a n , Indian, Africo- or Ibero-Latin, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Isl&m. These will be indicated 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound influence on 
the art of Isl&m. The art of nomads, whieh in¬ 
cludes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangings—an art which 
may still be studied in the pr^uctions of the 
nomadic tribes from the extreme we«t of Morocco 
to the centre of Torkestan—which b based upon 
tradition, and sometimeif reaches a high pitch of 
refinement, has not exbtcd without exerci)«ing a 
remarkable and important influenoe on the intcnial 
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Mid external onuunentation of buildings. Of tbt« 

we shall find nomerona examples thrra^out the 
coarse of this article. 

The Arab, a nomad in a special degree, de- 
v^ped, among all the nations where he plated 
his new religion, a taste for distant journeys, and 
the prescribed ritoal of the Meccan pilgrimage 
been the mMt striking token of thU, Aramc 
literatare, so rich in stories of travel, also wit> 
nesses to it. This pilgriinage, binding on every 
Mosalmkn, has broaght into contact the most 
widely dilTering peoples; and it has been, so to 
speak, by a kind of reciprocal interfusion that the 
most heterogeneons driliations have seen certain 
of their elements mix with foreign ones to form 
Muhammadan civilixatioo. 

^ From the point of view of the arts these re* 
ciprocal inflnences were not less remarkable. The 
aitiSoers who made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
arrived in the Holy City, and being impelled thereto 
by an instinct of affinity, certaizuy did not fail to 
enter into relations with their /ellow-tradesmen 
who were also there on pilgrimage. From thb there 
nn^ubtedly arose an tntochange of ideas and of 
skill; and all the more because, this journey being 
excessively laborious, the less wealthy of these 
workmen, either in going or in returning, were 
obliged to halt on their way in order to work at their 
trade to provide the means necessary for accom¬ 
plishing the next stage of the jonrney. It is, on a 
much iMger scale, a similar experience to that of the 
tra^Uing jonrneymen of France in the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the enormous extent of laUra from 
China to Morocco facilitated eommerrial inter¬ 
change in a very remarkable way. Strips by sea 
and caravans by land brought the silka, perfumes, 
and precious things of tbs East to the West in a 
very short time. It is therefore quite natnral that 
Chinese art should have in many cases inflnenced 
that of Turkestan and Persia, and that Indian art 
should have been able to exercise on the artistic 
products of M^potamia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
and even of Spam, an influenoe which certain pass¬ 
ages of the historians explain to ns, and of which 
we obtain a good idea from the observations to be 
made on niMy of the decorative detsdla. 

In brining this preliminary sun'ey to a close, 
we must dwell on one very remarkable aspect of 
Mohammadan art. It is a common, indeea hack¬ 
neyed, remark, that Oriental luxury is the stand¬ 
ing example of a degree of wealth and extrava¬ 
gance which has r^lj been reached in other 
rivilixatlona This is, in fact, a special character- 
istio of IslAm, and is explained pa^j by the pecn- 
lianty of the .Mnhaminadan mind and partly by 
the events of history. 

T^ chief eharacteristie of the Mohammadan 
n^d, ^though not the absolute fatalism so often 
chsjg^ against it, is entire snbmbsion to tbe 
of God. This sabmission accordingly implies 
tbs pwibility of reverses of fortune which can 
m a abort time destroy the greatest prosperity. 
Tim neural result of the mutability of fort^ w 
to incite men to enjoy as rapidly and as intensely 
as possible the tra^tory posseasionB which fortune 
•b tbeir disposal. Tbe precariousness of 
absolute power and the enormous resources which 
despotism placed in the hands of the Khalils both 
had the same result. Despots, like common folk, 
were obliged to enjoy rapidly the means of luxury 
which they had within their reach. To this may 
be traced tbe extremely luxurioos character of 
Muhammadan architecture, and also, unfortun¬ 
ately, the want of solidity in most of the private 
dwelilngs, palaces, mannons, or coontry-seiUs. 
Tte buildings dedicated to wonihip, or b^t upon 
plans inspire by religious ideas, were, as a rule, 
more durably constructed. 


X. The Sjro-Egyptian school—This division 
is treated in a separate article—AxcHtTECTUM 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)—and will not 
be discussed here. 

X. The M^oorish or Maghrib school.—The term 

* Maghnb ’ Indicates tbe whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of rourse, west of Egypt. Two elements 
have contributed to form the Muhammadan art of 
^ Maghrib: on the one side the local traditions, 
Roman, Romano-Berber, and Byzantine in Africa, 
Roman, Romano-Iberian, and Visigothio in Spain ; 
and, on the other, the introdoctioo of Oirratal 
architect are which appears to have been in the 
first plaM the Byzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain SyriM forms seem to have been intro¬ 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the AghlaUd gates 
of the great mosqne of Tunis ancT the eastern 
fsfade of the grrat mosqne of Sfax with the 
ii^ral fa^es of the great chnrch of Qal at 
Sim'An (de Vogfi4, ArtJuUcturt civil* ei rtlvtieute 

Syrie etntraU et I* Haouran du tF' au 
vti> ciMcy. Another source of inspiration bor¬ 
rowed from tlie East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is tbe plan of the mosqnes. 
The present writer has shown in his mannal of 
Mohammadan architecture {Afanuci {Tart muml- 
Fsris, 19(X7, L [i/itlory of ArrAUeeturc]) 
the likeness existing between the plan of tbe 
Zituna mowine at Tonis and that of tbe great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested hr 
the plan of the great church of St. Simon at Qal^ 
SunAn (de Vogiii, op. cit. IL pi. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were join^ at the ends W a 
transept running at right angles to them. Tliis 
oompariaoD has never been made to far as the 
present writer knows; it is, however, very re- 
mar^ble. G. lilarvais has mentioned in the Aevu* 
Africaiu* the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historic of Spain, from the Arab 
monuments of Syria tbe architects of the 
Khallfs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Dmayyada of Spain. But tbe protot^ of the 
jireat mosque of Cordova cannot be looiced for at 
^mascns; its plan presents no resemblance to 
Uat of the great mosque of that city. We must 
dzkI it sJoniB&lein in tho pUui of tho chief tnoMQo 
al-Aq^. Guy le Strange, in bis work, Po/e^ns 
under the MoeUme (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
Muaqad^, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
985.* Tbe ancient mosqne of Jerusalem was 15 
aulas in breadth and 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
11 ^es in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally); both have side-gates on tbe eastern 
facade. Idrfsl, quoted by le Strange {op. cU. p. 
108), seems to have noticed this likeness, which 
le Stranm has perfectly understood (p. 103). As 
to the decoration of the moeqne at Co^ovo. 
it is borrowed partly from ^zantine art, and 
partly ^m Arab or Syrian or Mesopotamian orna¬ 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of tbe serrated 
arches used systemaUcally in tlw great mosqne at 
Cordova, and recarring in the palace of HarOn al- 
Rashid at Racca (Sahulin, op, eit. p. 323, fig. 291), 
the^ al-Ashik palace at Samarra (i5. p. 32S), of 
which General de Beylii f was the first to pnUish 
» very correct view (de Beylii, Prom* *t Samarra^ 
Paris, 1907, pi. ziii.), and m the interior archlvolts 
of the sonthera vrindows of tbe neat moeqne of 
Samarra (^. p. 81). Tbe horse-sooe arch is also 
of Oriental origin—McMpotamian orSasanian (ex¬ 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 

* It ms tbs ntosqa* rs-boitt bv 'Abd sl-Mstik tomnls 001 ol 
oar ws, sad rsstorsd is 740 bjr stMssfur. 
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CtcMphon ; see HerxfeW, Sowkirro), for it is foosd 
in Ferrin at Firuabeid and at XM:^*^*”** 
Thin mowiM ♦ plmi of which wo hAve junt boon 
speaking is*t to a certain extent (except in the pn^ 
portion telween the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosqnes with aisle*, like 
the ’Amr mosqne at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Bej'lid and Herxfeld have described, 
and that of Abd^Dilif which de BeyliA was the 
first to portray, bat these are later tlian the 
mosqne of Coraova They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
niosqne, and comprising in themselves all that 
we know at present regarding the most ucient Mu¬ 
hammadan monuments of Meeopotami* ; for the 
monuments of Samarra and of AbO-Dilif owe abso¬ 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
whicu are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are conirtructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pure 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenoed 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, SpMn appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with *Northem Africa. The great 
mosqne of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byxantine character from all the 
ancient and Byxantine fragments which have been i 
employed for its coostnictioo in columns, bases, 
and capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
to a Syrian architect the dome covered with green 
enamelled tiles wUch IbrAhlm ibn al-Aghlab caused 
to be eonstmeted above the porch of the celebrated 
mosque. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
hone-shoe arch, the employment of wrhiiA may 
be considered one of the characteristic principln 
of ^fooriah art, is borrowed from S a s a ni a n ai^i- 
teeture, for it b found in Persia In the 
Glrra. the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosrolb at 
Ctesiphon—in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appean to have been employed there in a sys¬ 
tematic fashion, while in tne Christian monu¬ 
ments of central Syria and in certain bnildli^ of 
Armenia it appears to have been nsed only in an 
intermittent way. The meet ancient exi^ples of 
the use of thb arch may be seen in Tunb in the 
inner window of the magfiira of the mosi^ne of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior fiifade of the Zitnna mosque at Tnnis, 
and in the eastern side facade of the grwt mosque 
at Sfax. Thb arch, which has been justly com¬ 
pared in shape to a horse-aboe, has been sntem- 
atlcsJly usea in the celebrated mosque oil Cor¬ 
dova. It b fotmd in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, wbelher African or 
Spanish, also had much influence on the archi- 
tectnre of the Maghrib. Byxantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
immrtant hoUdings were erected by the Byxan tines 
in Carthage, it b not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byxantine char¬ 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunb or at Sfax. At both Tunb and 
Sfiix they are connected with the forms of Byzan¬ 
tine art Monging to central Syria. Snch are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zitnna 
mosque at Toms, the Aghbbid gates of thb 
mosqae, and the gates of the eastern faf^e of 
the great mosqne of Sfax. Moorbh Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artisU sira- 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a gennine 
inflox of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance in certain parts of the sculpture 
of the miArdfi, hut above all in the admirable 


enamelled mosaics executed on the spot the 
Byzantine artists who came for the porpose from 
Constantinople. 
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As early as the 8th cent, the new style in 
Spain awumed quite a dbtinct cluuacter; for 
tM great mosqne of Cordova b obviously a build¬ 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly dehned. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab huUdLnfpR. 
The sacoesmve restorattons of the mosqne of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
snffidently visible on the building itself, the Aghla- 
portions of the Zitnna mosqne at Tunb, of 
the great moeone of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
in '^nis, no longer mve ns the impression of 
a well-defined st^e. The reason for thb must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com¬ 
mencement of the Umayyad Khallfate of Cordova 
constituted a political and social regime on a soflli- 
ciently firm iMLsb to give to the oonntry such 
prosperity that the magnificaoce of the build¬ 
ings far snrpaased those of Africa, which was 
then a muen poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova with 
Syria, and the arrival in Spain of a great nnmher 
of followers of the Utna 3 ryads, niMe Arabized 
Aindalusb at thb time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proob of this are abund^t 
in the Arab historians and even in the build- 

fn the 11th cent, the influence of Middle Aria, 
that is to say, of Itiesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, was making itself frit in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of QaTa of the Beni HammAd, 
and probably m those of Bougie, which are un¬ 
fortunately thus far not known to ns except from 
descriptions of Arab writers. It made itself frit 
also in Sicily, which had passed from the yoke of 
the Aghlabidji under that of the Fi(imlds, and in 
which we recognize the Arab style only by the 
traces which Arab arts have left in the haildings 
of the IStli cent., erected there by the Kerman 
kings. 

At the end of the lltb cent., from the time when 
Yfisuf ibn T&sbfin nuited Spain and the Maghrib 
under hb authority, a modification seems to be 
Introdnced into the Arab architecture of Spain; 
and it appean that thb modification b due to 
Moroccan artbts; thb cannot, however, be posi¬ 
tively estahlbhed by examples of an anthentio 
date. The magnificence of rex and of Marrakesh 
under the Alrooravids completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two towns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by means of 
their pnpils, on the tendencies of the school of 
Andalusia. Thb change of style U apparent at 
Toledo in the Pnerta dri Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlemsen, and in 
certain portions of the mosqae of Tinmri, which 
has recently bemi discoverra and described by 
Dontte. 

It was not till the 12th cent, of our era that the 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner, by 
thb time freed from antique or Byzantine imita¬ 
tions, and clearly marked by qnalities of ta^, of 
sobrirty, of elegance and restrained luxuriance, 
which render toe monuments bequeathed to os 
true mast erp ieces. 
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From 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
Y»‘qab al-MAnoQr covered Morocco And AndAltuiA 
vrith namerouB buildings. In Morocco. ChellA, 
RabAt. ^lATTAkeah, Ceut^ AlcAZAr-KAbir, Man- 
Otlra, moaques, fortificationa, and boildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
es{HwialIy at Seville, be bnilt moaqoea, qasbeu, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and be com¬ 
pleted the great OKMque whoae minaret is still 
■tanding almost entirely intact. The Kutublya of 
Marrakesli, the tower of ^asan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Cliella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered tlie most perfect types of this fine 
architecture. In A.H. 59S (A.D. 1199) the Alcazar 
of Seville was founded, but the 13th cent, was 
destined to inaugurate for the Moorish style a 
period of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
different from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Si<u ba MMina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada was commenced, in 1231 the 
mosque of the Qaaba at Tunis was founded by AbO 
Zakariya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis. For a large number of 
emigrants from Andalusia had a failed in it, not 
only because of the fall of the Almohad^ but espe¬ 
cially because, owing to the want of native aiti^ 
the Qafyids, as lira Sa'Id tells us, imported 
their architMts, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners firom Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been used in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period; we cannot 
prwisely fix the introduction of it prindous to the 
Duildings of QaTa of the Beni HammAd which date 
from the commencement of the 11th cent, of our 
era, and in the ruins of which Paul Blancbet dis¬ 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, bricks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, etc. From tnat period this manufac¬ 
ture. which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spreiwl in the Maghrib. Their orimn 
is Asiatic, since the only architectural enamelled 
earthenware work wo know in the Maghrib, pre¬ 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions with which IbrAhim ibn 
al-Aghlab adorned the minbar of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan. and which he caused to 
be brought from Baghdad. By sucoesaive im- 

S rovements this art rapidly attained to that 
elicaey of execution which we admire in the 
monuments of TIemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Moroocix Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, eitJner in hollows cut in slabs of 
marble or of ha^ stone, as in the QaTa build¬ 
ings of the Beni HammAd, or on a coating of 
mortar as at TIemsen and at Chella; in those 
cases its use is combined with that of enamelled 
brick. It is ve^ probable that at first faience 
was used in this way in order to imitate the 
mosaics of marble whiw the Arab artists, follow, 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan¬ 
tines^ had constmeted in Syria, in Egypt, and 
in Sicily. They had even found in Amca some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the present 
writer once sketched a fnqmient of white marble 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lixus 
(Morocco) by H. de la Martinihre. This frag- 
ment dates from the 5th cent, of our era, and 
evidently belongs to that series of works in marble 
mosaic which served as models to the Arab work¬ 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather in 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by squan* 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slight relief 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later they 
contented themselves with tracing in black lines 
on the white enamel a polyTOnal design with 
tracery wrorked in different omonts. At a still 
later date the purely geometrical ornamentation 
was replaced oy a floral decoration or one of 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and in 
Turkestan we shall be able to trace a similar 
development in ceramic decoration. There is no 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin. The 
similarity between the Spanish enamelM decora¬ 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers in 
the apaddma of Susa is obvious. On the other 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the moat 
ancient enamelled vasee found at Raeca (Meso¬ 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib at 
once leads ns to connect the latter with an Asiatic 
ori^, since we may confidently assign the most 
ancient enamel-worlc of Raoca to the period of the 
AbbAsida. But the intermediary link which would 
enable ns to connect the enamel ornamentation 
of the Achjemenians writh that of the AbbAsids 
is still wanting. We do not know what sort of 
fictile art was used in the architectnre of the 
Arsacids and the Sasanians, although from a 
pa««ge in the Li/e of Avdloniut of Tynna by 
rhilostratns we may conclude that, at &e time 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenware 
still formed one of the moat characteristic com¬ 
ponents of the architectural decoration of the 
moDumentB and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on the 
use and origin of enamel-work in Moorish architec¬ 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to show 
by bow alight a link Moorish art is connected with 
tMt of the Mesopotamian East. We have seen 
above that Racca and al-Ashik show us in their 
AbbAsid monuments the many-lobed arches to the 
use of which Moorish architectnre owes one of its 
roost eluant characteristics. The plan of the 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisles, 
as in the 'Amr mosoue at Cairo. This plan, 
which recurs in Tunis, In Algerii^ and in Morocco, 
slightly modified by the broimening of the central 
nave and the aisle which runs along the miArdb- 
wall, undergoes a grsduaJ alteration. Almdy 
in the Qal'a buildings of the Beni HammAd an 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosque 
of TIemsen (530 A.B. = A.D. 1138), but is clearly de¬ 
fined two centuries later in the mosque of Mnn^flra 
at TIemsen (737-744 a.U.mA.D. 1337-1344). It 
comprises the following: a fore-court, a minaret 
commanding the entr^ce, side porticoes in the 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at the 
end the moofiSra, or cnancel. in front of the 
miArtfA. mariced by a cupola crowning a aqoi^ 
hall - This is the same arrangement as exists in 
principle in the great mosque of Cordova, but 
at TIemsen it is differently emphasized. This 
maofdra, instead of seeming to be a mere adjunct 
of the building as at Cordova, is at TIemsen an 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to speak, the 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way the 
real sanctuary of the mc^ne. 

As this article Is limitM chiefly to the study of 
the religious monuments, we sliall dwell on civil 
architectnre only very briefly. The buildings. 
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however, which the Moora have left in Spain— 
the palaoea of Tonis, of Algiers, of Morocco, of 
Fez, and of Meqoinez, cannot be passed over. 

The arehitectore of the hoosea of the Maghrib 
contains at the same time snggestiona from Roman 
and Byzantine booses, and very probably also from 
hoosea of Mesopotamia and Peraia. We do not 
know any very ancient Arab hoosea in the North of 
Africa, hot the perabtence with which the plan of 
these hoosea is reprodooed, with very few varia¬ 
tions, leads na to Wieve that the prototype baa 
never lacked the featorea with omich we are 
familiar: an interior conrt, the diviaion of the 
boose into the or open portion, used for 

reoeptions, and the Aarim, or private part, on- 
entered by visitors, and res erv ed ezclosively for 
women and domestic life. It is accordingly a 
variation of the Roman hoose. This is understood 
more easily when we remember that the early Arab 
conquerors of Northern Africa took np their abode 
at first in the Roman or Ryzantine bonses, which 
still existed in great nombers, just as the French 
took up their abwe, at the commencement of their 
occopation of the coontry, in the Arab houses of 
Tnnui and Algeria. 

From the earlieat period the palaces have be^ 
boildings of n'eat magnifioen^ and the descrip¬ 
tions of the Arab historians give na fall informa¬ 
tion regarding the loxarious style in which they 
were decorated and famished. Of these we may 
mention, by way of example, the famona palace 
of Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova, the palace of 
Mostanrir in Tunis (described by Ibo Haldhn. 
History of the Brrbsra), which powwaaed devated 
pavilions, cupolas, kiosl^ aqnedacts. fountains, and 
large basins, forming, as it were, liquid mirrors. 
These were also to be found in the Samian pelace 
of Qafr-i Shinn, and have remained from that time 
a traditional ornament in Penis. Mostazkfir’s 
palace also contained pavilions with marble oolomns 
and wainsoottings of marble and faience mosaics. 
The palace of the Saltan Hamadites of Bougie, 
and moee of Fez, Morocco, and Mequinez, were 
not less magnificent. We can have, so to speak, 
an ocular demonstration of the splettdonr to which 
Moorish arehitectore had attained in the Alhambra 
of Granada, of which the greater part is still 
standing, although by an tmacconntable whim 
Charles V. caused the south wing to be destroyed 
in order to build in its place a pahme of lamentable 
mediocri^. 

^ Part of the plan of the Alhambra b an exten¬ 
sion of the plan of the .Arab hooae. There are 
alwsjrs nnmerous stractnrea surrounding oonrta 
bordered by porticoes, with fountains or large 
nneovered basua There b no need to enlarge, in 
addition, on the lavlshnees and taste with which a 
It wealth of constantly varied decoration has 
SD expended on every portion of thb delightfnl 
palace, which b the glory of Granada and of 
Arabzed Spain (see Art (Mah.1). 

After the find exp^on of the Arabs from 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, and Tnnb received the 
exiles, who carried thither their artbtie traditions. 
These ooderwent profound changes in Algeria 
and Tnnb; but in Morocco they were preserved, 
not entirely in their pristine parity, yet in a way 
so nearly complete as to give to the Moroccan 
buildings, down to the latest times, an artbtie 
character ve^ raperior to that of the bnildingB of 
Algeria and Tunb. 

CkrvmUgf sf ths BmOdimyt sf tks Mmgkrib. 

M ero Okbs tbs Kill foaods Ekhwsn sod its gTcst 

■KWqa*. 

M 701 ^asaolta Kni'mia ra-buUds UMfMtmoM|Qa 

U Kairwan, sod baiUs Um sl-aasr moKiiM 
stTUak. 
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BioooM St TUala 

til 770 Foaodlos o( tlw zrasi BMaqcM ot Cordovs. 

ZIZ 837 ZitsdsC ASih reakmo the zrest nioM|a« of 

asirtrsa. 

348 8M fbuadiof of the Ksiruio woeqiie at Pes. 

SS8 838 *Abd ar-BabmaB nt. fottiMa the palace 

Msdloet-as-Zahra sear Oordova. 

808 1007 H a miw a d tbo Bolokkina Rm Zarrl toaada the 

<ial‘a BtoeqtM ol the BmiI Hatteeid, 

450 1008 Ao-Kiftr foonda the moeqiM of Baueie. 

400 1080 The Atoaoravfali loond the asoequae of 

Mofoooo (MAmkesbX 

ilO 1138 Oipolaof thegreatoaoeqoeatTlenweo. 

548 1158 ’Aod al'Mo'ada calacKoi the llBioel moeqoe 

Mofvtooo. 

670 1174 The architect *Abd ADib ito Aitirooma eo c ee 

to boOd tbe sraat OMeiiue of ScriDe. 

500 not BuUdiozi of Ya'oAb ai-HaoBW at Rabat, 
riK«rw Moroooo. SertUe. 

a08 1100 Tu^^'StdlbOMadioaUTIeiiMB. 

BoUdbat of tbe Akaaar of SerlOa. 

008 lUl OoinpleUon of tbe mat BMeepM of Booale. 

850 1581 MiMqoe of Qaiba at TOaia 

an 1590 Abu-Va*qub ao-NIe^ builds ia tbrea 

tbe towB of MaiUofa aear TleouMa. 

718 1118 Moeqoe of 9ldi Ibrihhn at Ttemaea. 

731 1851 BeetMaUoa of tha Andahaiaa otoaqaa at Pea. 

754 1353 Xoaqoe of «di al-Ualwt at Tlen^ 

7U 1354 Ooaipletloo of the AJhanbre of Graoai^ 

founded ia 838 a.B. (a.a. 13301. 

885 1400 ZiwiTa of 8kli ibo Anu at Thnia. 

885 1577 Aman^raa-ZahlM bullde the fan»ooe palace 

al-Be^ at Morooo^ aad a hioek (a the 
Ki^inttn idmqim ^ 

1041 1831 MeapM Uatndda Paaba at 'ftmla. 

1118 1700 Cooqiiatioe of tha toosqoe of lUdl Xahret at 

Tank. 

3* Persian School (Persia, MeeopotAmb, 

TorkMlan, etc,).—We have already apokeo of the 
foof^tioo of Mesopotamia, Samarra, and AbO-Dilif. 
In Persb^ the stylo b quite different. Yet the 
moat ancient Persian moaqnea wboM plans are 
knoim to us are built with ablea like the 
primitive raosqaea. The arrangement of these 
u still recognizaUe in tbe plim of tbe Jama 
moaane at Isfahtn built in 14^153 A.U. under tbe 
Kbalifate oi the AbbAaid al-Manyfir; but in thb 
plan there b a pecnltar arrangement: in the oonrt 
th^ b an isolated atmetore on a square plan. 
Dienlafiw describes a similar aijnare pavilion In the 
centre of the old moatw of Shiraz built in A.D, 875 
by Arar ibn Laith. Thb pavilion b evidently a 
reminiaoenoe of the Ka’ba of Mecca, for it b known 
at Shiraz by ^ name of Khuda A'Aaw, or * Rouse 
of <3od.* We should mention abo the Jama 
mosque of Kazvm, re-built by Uarfin al-IUshld in 
A.D. 790 on the plan of the ancient moaque erected 
in the early years of the Hijra by Muhammad ibo 
al-Hajjaj. 

At a period which it b aa yet imposaible to define, 
a remarkable development affects the arrangement 
of the Persian mosqnes: on the four siiieB of the 
court of the mosqne there open enormous porches of 
great height and in the form of an immense arcade. 

^***d**^i 83 they are called, are certainly a 
l^iniaccnce of the fimla of Choerol^ the Tij-i- 
Kurft of Ctesipbon, the magnificence of which bad 
astonish^ the fin»t Arab conquerors, and the 
of which was always present in the 
minds of Orien^ mooarehs when they were erect- 
great hnildings. Muhammadan historians, in 
f^, when they wish to emphssbe the splendonr 
of a building raised by one of their monareha, 
alw^B comta^ it to the fiwdm of ChoaroCa, to the 
boikiings of Madaln, etc. In the plan of all the 
Persian mosqnes thb detail (tbe ftinSas) always 
and we find tbe same architectural 
iMturc m certmn moeqnea of Torkestan and esped- 
of Saraarcand—mosques which alfi serve the 
purpose of madnuas, 4 . 8 . schoob or academies, 
*^*f^**' universities. When we closely examine 
the plan of the Jama mosque of IsfabAn, we easUy 
W MaUk Shah.^ah Tamasp, and ShJ. 
AbbAs, in their suooessive enlargements of the 
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baUdiiig, chaiij^ iu original auitearanoe in order 
Eoaity to gire tt that definite cnaracter which has 
been, eo to speak, the type to which the Fenian 
movqaes hare conformed, and which is so admirably 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mowjne of 
lyfahAn erected nnder Shah Abbaa This latter 
may be considered as the chef tfetuvrt of religious 
arcnitectnre in Persia, where we find no other 
mosques with aisles, but only the four great fitodn#. 
one of which serres as a porch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
|Kk«MS8ing its own mikr^. 

We see, accordingly, that jnst as the Persians 
sharply divided tbemselres from the majority of 
the s^hammadans (who are Sonnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect themselves), since they are 
Sh rites and therefore abandon the purely Mutiam* 
madan tradition,* they gave to their religions 
arohitectnre quite a different character from that 
of the baildinn to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib. When the moeqnes are deprived 
of a centru cou^ as was the case with the bine 
mosqne of Tabri8,t the prayinc place is always 
sqaare-shaped, and is led np to by a large square 
Burroonded by very broad gallmea. Then we 
have nothing left to recall tbo primitive mosque, 
which is reany derived from the shelter built along 
the wall of the mi^rd6, which allows the crowd 
of the faithful to line out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but with faces always turned 
in the same direction. The tendency in Persia 
would rather appear to be that of uniting the wor¬ 
shippers in a doeed sanctuary in order to seenre 
for them the isolation which lavoats ooUectedness 
of thonght and prayer. 

We see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the chan^ throi^^h which the Per¬ 
sian mosqne passed, while tending more and more 
towards a cloM sanctoary, wonld produce sooceRs- 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian ohorches—those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest Muhammadan architecture in Persia 
has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture are, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the archltectore of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by flat 
ceilings and terraces, whii^ seems to be derived 
princip^y from Assyrian and kledian art. 

(2) The arch carried on drums or on eolumns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
■000 changed^ into a tetragonal pillar strength¬ 
ened by four joined eolnmns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are oonstmeted of rabble-stone or more 
frcqaently of bricks, we cannot doubt that the 
origin of this 8}*Btem of architecture must be sought 
in Cbaldsea, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed and out stone and structnrv^ 
with binding maaonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west provinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 

The arch eemstmeted of bricks was a matter of 
choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen bemuse of the scarcity of 
limber in the greater psirt of the country, in this 

* Hm Boanits aaosqe* swins to be derlred trotn tbe mosque 
of Medins, wbkb erigtaslljr ooorisUd on]/ of s wsU^th 
s sparoectaed bp vstp rode poeticoee. Hie ShTtU 

moeqae, oa the otber bead. Moate to bo derived Cron tbe 
moeque of Mecca, la tbe oeatre of tbe court (Aareeti ie tbe 
KAiide KAaa, or * Hoom of Ood,’ aa imttatiM of tbs Kalm, 
sad pUoee lor prefer are arranged 00 tbe four tUee of the 
OOttfi. 

I TUe moeitue was oertafaiip erected bp a SonnHe mooareb, 
but tbe arcbttect wbo cooetrocted It baa drawn hie inepiratioa 
soMp tram tbe arcbtlsctural tradltiaos ot l*erafa. Comers tbia 
alaa wUb that of tbe moeque of Mir Dnsorg KawSia-ad-dta. 
built at Amul In A.a IXTa 


kind of siruotare they attained to a degree of 
artisUc skill, ingennity, and cleverness which has 
never been exceed anywhere. The use of un¬ 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaidsea and from Snsiana. 
It is probably from the early Persian boUdings 
adoruM witli enamelled briclu or faience m«isaio 
that this process, so fertile in graoefol applications, 
reached tne W^ by way of Tonis and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artbta were able to elaborate it to a^tch of per¬ 
fection as high aa that reached in Persia by the 
Persians. 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbellings or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into nse, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Sjro-Egyptian brick archltectore; but it is poa- 
sable that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear¬ 
ance. Fmally, just as Roman architectural tradi¬ 
tions have inmienced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical oma- 
mentatioo. the origin of which Is not yet clesu’ly 
establisbea, it seems that in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation haa been inffoenced by Sas- 
aniao, Hindn, and, Uter, by Chinese traditions. 
Parallel with thu also biui proceeded a develop¬ 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to m 
an element common to all tbe countries of laUm, 
and tbe origin of which, perhaps because of its 
Muhammadan character, shonld be sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen before 
Muhammad’s time, but possibly in the ornamenta¬ 
tion employed by tbe nomad Arabs in their 
embroideri^ carrots, etc. 

Tbe origin of the lancet-arch, which was nsed in 
the ancient boildings of Egypt along with the 
catenary arch, and which haa been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, bat its use 
^ms to be reserved for the hidden tuuts of build¬ 
ings, and those where solidity ana economy in 
constmetiou were both requirM. The psiaoe of 
Chosrote at Ctesipbon in its visible portions has 
only semicircnlar arches, whether 01 horse-shoe 
shape or not, except its great arch, which is 
catenary; but the groovings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum 01 the ar^ which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the boildii^ 
and above toe arches, had pointed grolnings. This 
pointed arch was a feature aa frequently em¬ 
ployed by the Persians as the horae-slioe aru was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog¬ 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches involved a complication in constmetiou 
easy to avoid by closing tlie curve by two straight 
lines; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
sneh an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineu portions in France, in the 
Roman architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and in England in nameroua brick buildinp, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone nnacr 
the name of tlie Tudor arch. 

Tbe other religions boildings of tbe Persians are 
the madraatu, or religious schools, and tbe tomba 
These madrtuat aasumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of the most a ncien t 
which have been described b the madrtua of 
Mostanfir, built at Baghdad in A.1^ 6^ (A.D. 
1232), of which a summary plan b given by 
General de Beylb { P romt «t Samarra, fig. 18). It 
consbta of a snite of buildings ananged round a 
rectangular court, with a liwdi$ in the centre of 
of its four sidea Tb^ buildings, pierced 
by nnmerons arcades, contained the oelb of the 
stndenta. Tbe likeness of the plan on which they 
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i,ra built to that of the cwnTatKcnii with wluch 
is covered vUl not anj one, MpTe 

tbon it* HimikTity to tbe plana ot the great ParsiaTi 
mosnun. If we conld lacertain tlie moati ancient 
typea d( thew baLtdiiig^ for eraniple the Pereian 
or j^a^Tiiaw caravamereths we ehonld pejhapfi have 
the orijjin of thatcrueiform plan which the Fe»Ra 
arahjttcis have beffli able to tom to fluch eKoaUent 
eroOTiot. 

One of the most rcdarkablB wuf^fKwaj whicn 
hare been bailt m Persia is the MadraMr^i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at li^fahfiJi liJljSj. Ah a 

iAra.vaii-9^iii wui built ctos^ tesi-iie it ikt th^ flanit 
time, by merely eiamininj^ the tw^o plana in joita- 
poaition w* undoretand what a emltuig Ijkeneaa 
esucte between thorn- 

Thia nitangeinent has been reprodunsil in the 
great mDsqne-wtarfrojtw of Samarcand and Bokh ara, 
and indeed in those of all the large bcwna of Tur¬ 
kestan, whence It iacoTtatn that the fimt arebitectii 
ol iheaa huildinfflj were Foriaane, In the case of 
Booifl of them Wie proof ia roady to hand. The 
inadnaa Bhir-Dar near fiamarcand ia the rednn- 
tion to a comparatively small maJe of the Pereian 
mm/msa; the qioi'qne. ifmi/ram;, and tomb of Bibi 
Hanniu at trlaiuarciuiidi ia the eapaMion of it on a 
colo««al scale (the plina are riven by Sehnhert von 
Soldenii JUbudcit^fBole von Samarhtnd, ISSUSh 
ilie tomba and aepujchral mODunienta in the 
Persian Bchool of nrcpiteattire have also [^niio a 
speriai character. In the hEaj?hrib they gcnemllv 
eoruiUt menly of a nqnam straotnre Bormann^ 
by a enpalA, which fleeme Bimply a detached portioo 
or what oi^inarily conatitute* a monqu-j for wo 
have bmh that genamlly the entrance is crowned 
iiy n cttpnla and the of the mooque by 

another; thia ia, ot any rate, the arrangement 
which eaista in the moat aneiunt ntosquoa of Tnnis 
(Kairwan+Tiinijs, Gafita, Beja, SFikc) and of Morocco 
(u in the Kidruln mosane at Per). 

In Persia these bnildinga are of an entiroly 
difTerent character. They conaisl of aquaro, poly- 
goiud, or cyHndrical towers covered with eonicnl 
or pytamidai roofs, or crowned by a bnlb-nhaped 
cnpula, e.y, at Marn^ha, NaksheTao, Bemaveod, 
AtSnitanlyo, fA Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Ssiijar, the plan is even, more complicated^ and 
BOmetirnes, a* in Pcraiaii Mc«oj)ot]unin, these tomba 
of polygonal eobstniction arc crowned by cupolus 
compwed of a sntica of staiactitea anperimpo^ on 
each other, and ihs outline they present is striking, 
Sqeh am the tomb of Zubrida at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniot at Susa, 

Amnnd these tombs of various styles are gronped 
diOcrtEnit buildings, as, for evampio^ at the tomb 
of the Sheikh SuA at Ardabil; but the dnc^it of 
all the}>o sepnl^ra] monomcula is oertainly ths 
,tomb of Timur or Gnr Emir at Bamarcand, bniJt 
In A.H. (A.P. 14051 by Muhammod, son of 
Mahmnd of I^fahiD. The whole effect of this im- 
pTeasivu monument is very beantifnl, Tho tomb, 
proporly speaking, cimatstH of a great square hall, 
the sides of whi^ are grooved ^th larw a^uare 
niches, and whidr is crowned with a brib-ahaml 
'cupola sot on a dmm decorated with enamdleil 
hr^ks, the cnpola being also adorned in the same 
way« The porch of the tomb ownit on a square 
court BQiToanded with celhi, at die four onnicrs nf 
whic^ formeriy roaa four grwt cylindrical miiiErets 
of which only one now remahu; two others flanked 
the cp tranee porch of the conit. Other very strik, 
iue tombs are atiJI to he found near Bataarcaad 
acQoining the mowine of Shah-Zindah, and wo can 
trace in ^em with a atuguif^T variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for ths oonstruction 
and docoratima of thMo fanlldmgs had pAsaod at 
this time- Besides the Feislan aitiata engaged in 


tho constmetiou ol tlie tnildings of Samarcandj 
Chinese artists in pottery, summoned by Bibi 
Hanum fwho was a Chinese princeM). the wife of 
Timur, have amereised an indisputablo iuflnenno 
both on the techiijqne of raamellcd, earthBnware- 
work and on the style of thia decoration. 

It ii also certain, that in thwe gMt spocimeua 
of enamelleci decoratipn the Persian vchitecta 
draw their inimitation from auggesitioni aflbrdal 
by the decoration of tapeatry, omhroideiy. clotJia. 
and wpeciaJly carpets. As the present writer haa 
dMcrio^ iu hiamaaosl of the hjstory of Mnlinm- 
madjui architecture, the infection of ihii euamoUed 
decoration—a perfection attained at the oom- 
mencement from an atsthetin point of Tiew--ncan ho 
explained only by ths fact that they applied to 
decoratioQ Tules estahliiihad by the long pTActlce of 
mannfacLuion of carpetn snd painted dotba—miss 
which, hv a proce&a of continnal eelectioD, hnd 
^iminau^ imi>erfcctslQmontB from dcoorativeoDm^ 
pqsitiouri in order to preaen'o only aoch aa wera 
sa riffnc Lory. 

SBcJuJar arehitectnra in Persia haar perham more 
religious, remamed impregual^ with the 
ancient tr^itiona of the country. The Perbiian 
palaces have b«n compared above fo the Bafanian 
palaces of Qa?r-i Slilrln ; they might oIh ba com^ 
pared to the ancient Aebcemenian palac^of Buiia 
and of PemepoUa. It ia doubtless Co this ucln Lcr- 
rupt^ tradition that we should aosi$m the uw of 
temices Rupportod on long wooden orinmns, which 
are found in the palaces of I^fahAn, of Bhirajj emd 
of Teherfliu The authi!>nfiearion of thiH tradirion 
is all the more rsmjirkabte because wood is a eom- 
parativciy rare and costly sabetaitco in nearly idi 
the provinces of FensLa. 

In the royal palaccs of l^fah&n tlioiie oolnmns 
ware ooveted with little squarea of Iwking-glasa 
not Only on the front of their ahAfts, but on tbrir 
cKpitalB; the atalactitoa of the eoiUngR and archca 
were also oovered with them, and ths danhing of 
these tliousanda of mirrors, the brUUmnee of the 
, paintings, and the facing^i of faienoe, made these 
lofty holla, with glittering ceilmgw, marrelB of 
taste and Inxurianco, mure remarkable even than 
ws hove seen in the Mooriah palaces of AndAtuniru 

The Persian house, like all SlnhammadAn honsos, 
is divided into an antUTun, or rtierved for 
the w'onitin and the family, and a otmn, ot part, re, 
sensed for the recaption ot gneats. But its amtage' 
ment no longer presents any likanesa to that of 
the ancient honae. The bnilding ia tm longer 
aimnged round the front court. This COnrt in 
Persia ia rephiced hy a garden. I f the hnnae ia a 
simple one, the nndlicrun ia on the hnit doort if 
it oolnnga to a richer class, ihe ^'run opemi on 
the cuden and Dm the atreet, and at the bottom 
of the Kurd en Ih the rindarun. The Pereians 
alao built enormons haiBarB, streeta roofed in 
and lined with abops; and all their largo towns 
atill poatBCEa them, the finest certainly being those 
of Iflfalifin, These bazaare contain not only 
roofed atreeta and shone, but batbe, or 
moaquaa, achoolH, tombo, and dty caravauKrais, 
in which merebanta with their wares put np. 
Other caravan-^emia are di^ipoeed at ditfaront 
atagea along the roads; thcee are restiug-plncee 
for travellera and caravans, Keiodotui mentions 
that Cyma had had them placed all along the 
TDuia at hu empire. Here we have again in Penua 
a tradition dating from before ths time of lalAni. 

Ths SaBanian kings [lad built ■ number of 
remarkable bridgea. The Mubaiamadan Hve- 
reigEU uf Pecaia followed their example. Witbunt 
counting the nmnergu'^ brtdj^ construe ted in 
Persia aince the Mnhamm&dxn ennquHt, we 
on^ht not to forpEt to mcotton tha two very 
atrikiDg bridges of l^uhln, that of AilitlL-VeTdi' 
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Kh a n and that of Baba Rnkn-ad-din, which are 
real numtcrpiece*. 

In a country aa barren as Persia, the discovery, 
secoring, anJ coayejanee of water were nata> 
rally questions of vitu importance. Subterranean 
aqueducts, or qanau, made possible the search 
for water, often at grMt distances, for the pur* 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied atiier large subterranean reservoirs 
(called dbambdr) in the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. At other times the river-water 
was held back by dams to be oondueted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy b«ji described 
tao of them, tlie dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

\^e shall not enter in thin section, any more 
than in the preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maghrib b 
known to us a large number of drawn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contra^, b as yet almost unknown to ns. 

The rcniian school of architecture spread its in¬ 
fluence as far as Baghdad and even Armenia, and 
exercised an indi^utabie effect on the Seljnk 
arohitectnre of Asb Minor and on the Ottoman 
architecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and we 
shall see that, as regards India, it b absolutely 
osrtain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immedbteljr iD*»pii^ by the finest 
arcbiteetoral and decorative traditions of Mnham- 
msdan Persia. 

But, since among Muluunmadan arts archi¬ 
tecture b absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectural construction, we ought not 
to l>e surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Pernian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Mnhammadan countries. 

Chnmo(p;nr tb Jilt Of i>mis oad ^ rsrbsma. 
injfa. 

1S7 766 TombsalBsL 

14S 760 roonrtiny ol the Jnms Menw at 

174 7W intnft Mosqnt st Kssrin. 

Ml 876 Jams Mosque st Sbina. 

4QB 1017 FBaadl n r oT tOs grest mosqos ol Ardshfl. 

16a 1167 Tomb o4 a^tsn s4 Msrr. 

6a 1187 Msnaoleiim ol MamlB-i-Bslmn st Xskshcvsa. 

no less Msosolruais ol tbe Bshls st AmuL 

666 1B61 Tomb ol the dsuKtitcr ol R&Mc^st Msnefas. 

704 U04 HoMrae ot UDsUo Stksb-EhodshsMlsb st 

Stutsaii'B. 

TtS lass Mosqos d Venorine. 

761 1879 Kosqoe ol Mir BoBif* KserSoHUl-tfin. 

791 use Mosqae ol BIbi ilsnum st 

M6 1401 Orest or bhw mosqtM st Ibbris 

Ml 14M DsTwies-i-Klsoobk st Iffsh&o. 

lOSl 16U MssM-i-Sbsbst^hla. 

U 04 lOM Msdnas sad nsnrsaarrsi Msdrsm-I-Shsh 

SoiUn llaasia st IMaMa. 

1906 1791 BoUdlanolTelMfia: 

ISM IMS Embetubamu ol Iftebda bgr rstb-AU-Ohsb. 

^ O^maa School (Turkey in Europe 

anil Asia Minor).—The first real entrance of 
the Osmanli Turks on the stage of history b at 
tlM time when tbe last Scljuk ruler of Konia, 
Ala-ud-dm UL, conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
hb empire to Othman, that b to sav. in the 
14th cent, of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore tbe germ of 
the fntnre Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the buildings erected by the Seljuks of ROm 
(£.«. the Lnngdom of Konia) arc first which 
exhibit tbe union of Pendan and Syix>-Egyptian 
influences still distinct and even widely diflering 
in these buildings. These are the influences the 
fusion of which with the constructivo traditions of 
Rvsantine architecture produced the striking art 
of the Turkish buildings of Brflsa, Adriaztopie 
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and Constant inopla For thb reason we shonld 
study them first. We find, in fact, in tbe buildings 
of Konia, Syrian features in the porches, the 11 ?)) 
columns joined together, the niches, the stalactites, 
Md those long girths ornamented with eight-ray^ 
half-stars which we see so frequently in ouildmgs 
^ the 13th cent, in Syria, and especially at 
Damascus. However (smat we do not find in 
Sjrria, while the buildings of Konia and its neigh- 
bourfaood show ^ numerous examines of it), there 
are various applications of enamelled earthenware 
Md brick to the interior decoration of the l^ild* 
mgs, and even to some interior elevations of them, 
such as that of tbe inner court of the Sircheli 
Madrasa at Konia. Thb, with iU enamelled 
facings, seems to be a Persian b uilding trans¬ 
plant^ bodilv to Konia, although the porch of its 
exterior faf^e b entirely of stone, and of a very 
decided Syrian style. 

^en tbe Turkoman tribes arrived in Asia 
Minor after a lo^ sojourn and long wanderings 
m Persia, they imMited thither the industries 
necessary to the life of nomad communities; 
saddlery and the mannfactore of olot^, of carpets, 
ud of embroideries. Thb art of tbe nomads 
infloeno^ in a very high degree not only tbe 
extremely original decoration of the mosque of 
Inje-Minardi at Konia, but still more the striking 
north gate of the great mosque of Wvrigi, the 
complicated ornamentation of which b dbtnbuted 
over the whole facade in an arbitrary and nnsAiii- 
metrical way (cf. Saladin, Mantui, fig. 336). Some 
of these mosques, like that of Ala-ud-din at Konb, 
or that of Echrif • Rom-Jami at Bebhebr, or, 
again, tlmt of Uoocn at Kaisarlya, are arrang^ on 
plans with aides Uks the ancient mosques of 
or of tbe Maghrib. Others are tnadramt* 
with their titoSnt arranged crosswbe, e.g. the 
Sircheli Madrasa at Konia, the Ibrihim Bey Mad- 
rasa at Akserai, the maarattu of Sivas imd of 
Erzenun, etc. We find caravanaerau #140 as in 
Persia, but with an entirely different plan. These 
oaravanserab rather recall tbe plan of the Roman 
or Byxantino caaUUum, comprising, as they do, 
storehouse dwelling-rooms, and sUbles. One of 
the most imposing or these buildings b the Sultan 
Kh A n , oortli-Muit of KooIa, aU tho dctAilB of which 
have been carried out with remarkable skill. Its 
enclosure b strengthened Iqr emonnous buttresses, 
which reveal more decidedly than usnal ito defendve 
character, but a lupificent porch which adorns 
the entry prevenU it from presenting too forbidding 
an appearance. Thb doorway b sdllquite SiTian in 
character; nevertheless we can already trace in it 
the chief tendencies which, modified and brought 
to p^ection by the architects of tbe Green Mosque 
at BrfiM and of tbe Rayazidlya of Constantin^e, 
evolved those splendid {lorcbes of tbe most ancient 
Turkish mosques. In the middle of the court a 
small square buildi^ serves as a mosque, repre¬ 
senting the Khu€ia SAane of the Persian mosques. 
Tim interior decoration of thb caravanserai b 
to its most simple expression, as befits a 
building erected for public use. But these cara¬ 
vanserais no longer follow tbe Penuan plan at all, 
while on tbe other band tbe madratat or mosqne- 
madratas still draw their inspiration from It. But 
at Encerum, for example, tbe plan of the madrasa 
b doubled by a long nave, at tbe end of which 
b a tomb (Imaret Lin Jimi* or Cbifte Minaret; 
cf. Texier, Ambnsc, Perse, Mnepotamir), and 
aasnmes almost the appearance of a ohurch-aave 
preceded a hall summndsd with dwelling- 
rooms. In thb case we must trace in it a Byzan¬ 
tine tradition. 

Aa to the mausoleums, or tombs, they share as 
much in the Persian as in tbe Armenian tradition 
(cf. the tombs of Akhlat; see L 3 mcb. Trotefe in 
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Armenia, ii- 181 f.). It is cerUin that Armenia 
exercised a very strong influence on Seljuk 
architecture. The cnief reasons for this will bo 
found in the present writer’* Manuel. We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
deserilnng it as a mixtore of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex¬ 
plained by the geographical position of Konia 
(Iconiom). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Sdjuk buildings as¬ 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of deooiwtion 
which seems to be strictly due to the predomi- 
nance of Armenian influence; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its refinement, distiM- 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of form* of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec¬ 
tion. It is easy to understand that bnck araiitec- 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely different starting points, and consequently 
have q^te distinct characters, could be harmonixed 
only uter many bonding attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of thcM is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman snltans at Brflsa. 
The Yeshil J4mi’, or ‘Green Moi^ue.’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture; a great porch opens on a 
fa^;ade pierced with windows and ipooved with 
niches t the |)orch is still the Seliuic porch, but 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half • dome in stalactites; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which aw 
themselves set, as is the entiw porch, in a majestic 
door-frame dewrated with sculpture* aid inscrip¬ 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior i* 
completely decorated with faience mosaic* of the 
greatest beauty. The mtAnl5, entirelv of enamcl- 
waw, is very lofty, and the general impremion 
made by it recalls a little that of a great Seljuk 
doorway; the walls are decorated with a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent friexe, and 
the inner wall of the mosoue opposite the ntiArd^, 
which is generally haw of aecoration, hew aasomes 
a singular importance by reason of two great /imlas 
on the ground floor, and a fine alcove on the first 
floor, afi entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Briisa, 
although wndcred totally different from thoee 
which we have already studied by a very sldlful 
use of large cupolas, xecalls, although in an imper¬ 
fect manner, tne cruciform plans of the madrxuat, 
because of these two lateiid litcdn* which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and snggeetion, and 
even the first seonlar buildings of Constantinople, 
inich as the Chinli Kiosk, baut at the Serulio in 
1468, in their plan and appearance aw srill alto¬ 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the oocnpation of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantine buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productions of the Sultans’ architects who 
built for them their first mosquesi. Thus the 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, commenced in 1497, 
wproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, as. its main characteristic is a 
great cupola resting on |»endentive*, supported in 
Bont and behind by two large demi-cupolas of wnal 
radios. But this moMoe u already distinguished 
from the mosque* of BrOsa by a correction in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
ami inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
slremiy completely master of Its methods. This 
art, now tliat it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may be r^pirded as complete, for 
till the conquest of Byzantium the mo^nes did 


not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definitene* which an awhitectural work must 
poAseas in order to rank amonp work* of art, 
A* long as tte plan is undeterromed. the work of 
architeetuw cannot be considered as complete. 

The Turku^ mosque consists, then, of a praying 
place properly so called—a lari^ rectangular hall 
ravered by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large dcmi-cnpolas. The mi^rdb of marble or of 
enamel -work faces the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques aw much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass pane* aw preserved, 
which b not often. In front of the mosque b a 
court surrounded by porticoes; in the centw a 
fountain, the of the Byzantine chuwhes, 

and commanding the four corners of the court, 
gigantic minaret* like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such b the tyj>e of the Otto¬ 
man moeque from Bosna-Serai to Cairo. 

From thb time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great moaqnes, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
aw erected one aBer another. Such aw the mosque 
of Muhammad n.; that of Saltan Selim ; the 
Suladmanlya, or mosque of Sulaim&n the Magnifi¬ 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, it* 
four minarets, its ooloesal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its gTt«t antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite Mixed from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work; 
the mosque of Shahzada; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all; and the J&mf of Yeni V^alideh, 
one of Uie finest. 

SulaimAn’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, b 
the builder of the finest mosques raised daring the 
reign of the great legislator, rat hb mastermece b 
perhape not at Coortantinoule; it b {loeaibly hb 
last work, the Sellmlya of Adrianopte, which b the 
most perfect of all, with the extwme simplicity of 
its plan, the hannony of ita proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de¬ 
cadence of thb fine art was rapid; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nnr-i'Osmanlya (1748-56) we see the in- 
tr^actiem of European elements into Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixtuw, which perhaps 
in sldlful hands mi^ht have be<m able to bring 
about a happy modification of Turkbh art, was 
left in the bands of second-rate French or Italian 
awbitects. These, br their unskilfulness, rapidly 
brought about the decay of that art which had 
produced such great mastennecea 

A few words wmain to be said on other archi¬ 
tectural works. The Ottomans built namerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or faJbtynj. 
These aw generally oecnplod by dervbhes of the 
Mevlevi o^er, who played such an important 
part at the commencement of the hbtory of the 
Ottoman empire, and do so still in a quiet way, 
since it b theu Grand Master who at the ronseew- 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovewtgn with 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayytlh. 
Frequently the architeetuw of thew buildinp b 
affected by local traditions, and their case differs 
from that of the mosquea which from the com¬ 
mencement of Sulaimln's wign wew all erected on 
plans derived mow or less directly fwm the lyp^ 
mvented hv Sinan. 

The tomos of sovewigns and of great personage* 
aw influenced mow or less, as regards their plan, 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of them 
hew would be tedious. We shall mention es^ 
cblly those which aw near St Sophia, those of the 
snltans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad rv., that of 
Saltan Ahms^, and, above all, those of Sulaim&n 
and Koxalana, near the Snlaimanlya. TurkiM 
tomb* aw oftCT simplified to mew stebe, but it 
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also hapMns that these stelse, passing throngh 
stages of increasing richness of decoration, are 
ev<dved into monuments laxoriantly gilded and 
carved, which are sheltered under kiosks or cupola- 
crowuM M^ilions. 

From their ancient nomad life the Turks have 
preserved a love of nature and of gardens; they 
regard the houses or mdaces they erect <^y as 
transitory dwellings. Except the palaces of the 
sultans. It is rare to see in Turkey houses other 
than those of wood, or with wooden frameworlu; 
such is, at any rate, generally the character of 
the Turkish house. Even when rich or luxurious, 
it is only a transient decoration; and this feel¬ 
ing seems to be essentially Muhammadan, for we 
find it in all the countries of IslAm, where men 
build only for themselves, not for their children. 
At the senith of their splendour the Ottomans were 
great oonstructors of TOUdings for public use— 
lowtsdns, canranscrais, bridges, aqueducts, reser¬ 
voir^ roads, imdrett, or kitchens for the poor, and 
hospitals and shelters for the sick or for pilgrims. 
The sulta^ their ministers, and persons of posi¬ 
tion vied in strenuous rivalry in erecting during 
their lifetime such buildings as might i>erpetnate 
their memory. The study of Ottoman art has 
been, so far, merely superficial; but it cannot fail 
to afford great interesttrom the parallel suggested 
between the magnificence and mde scope of the 
conceUions of the Ottoman architects and the 
splendour and energy which characterixe the his¬ 
tory of the Ottoman sultans. We might say that 
the charactcristio of Persia is elegance, that of 
Syria and Egypt wealth, that of Moorish art 
aoundance, and even redundance, and that of 
Turkey force — characteristics which are found 
both m the history and in the art of these 
nationa 

This Wady of the Turkish buOdlass would b« inoomplsu If 
onsccooipsiiisd br s chroaoloc 7 , which is ■oooidlnxtr suModsd 
f^hsUBf; Um Mink buUdlaci trom which, without s doubt, 
Ottomsa srt iadenrsd). 
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5- I nd ia n SebooL—Islbm, as it spread west- 

wi^, had transformed everything in its passage. 
We have seen that in convertingPersia it nadnot 
been able to effect a thorough conversion to the 
new doctrine, since the Muhammadans of Persia 
differ so strongly from those of Turkey, .fVrabia, 
and the Maghrib, that the former and Uie latter 
form, so to s^lc, two distinct sec^ Shl'ites and 
Sunnites, each of which considers itself the only 
ortliodox t«rty. Similarly the Muhammadan art 
of Persia aiffers more fonaaroentally from the arts 
of other Muslim countries than the latter differ 


among themselvea. We shall see that in India 
IslAm had difficulty in tslHug artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Isl&mie 
character might differentiate them ^m those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subsequently that in the far East, in China, 
M nli a mma da n art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong originality of the 
Chinese character. In that country there is an 
' influence of the mass,’ as chemists would tay. 
In India and in China the M nhit.nitTmd an is only 
in a^ minority; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stubbornness of principle be submits 
to (drcunut^ces without being able to defend 
h i mse l f against them or to escape them. 

The fir^ Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first Indo- M ubsmtnsi|sn 
Idngdum was in the 10th cent. A.D.. tlut of Ghazni, 
which united under one sway the Panjib, Multin, 
Gujr&t, and Ki^mlr up to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1398 by Timur. Bibar (1494-1530), his 
great • grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
miiu (» the ancient Muhammadan l^gdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mnghals, was set up one of the most remark¬ 
able regimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
histo^. Up to the time of the Great Mughals the 
reaction of the native element against I^im b**! 
been so Mwerful that the art devoted to Muham¬ 
madan buildings bad, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked local character. Bibar and his successors, 
by admirable raneral organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable adminutrative i^ity, bestowed 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
Is reflected even in the buildings that they have 
left 

Accordingly, previous to the time of the Great 
Mnghals, the Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in proportion as we approacti the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im- 
por^ce, borrow^ from local tr^itions a^ from 
native art From these the Muliammadans elimi¬ 
nated all representations of men and sntm^ ^ ln. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain style 
of construction, this piling up of materials, corbcl- 
liun, methods borrowed from timber-work, ceilings 
with simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great ftlughals, on the contrary, we 
see the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under B&bar, continued under Akl«r, 
to become dominant under his successors. 

Fergnsaon, the best historian of the Muham¬ 
madan architecture of India, proposes the following 
cl a ss i fi cation of the Mohammaaan styles of 
country: 

(1) Style of the Ghaznavids. 

(2) Pathan sU'le (Northern India, 1193-1554). 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1470). 

(4) Style of Gujrilt (139^1578), derived almost 
exclusively from the architecture of the Jain 
buildings. 

(5) Style of the buildings of Malwa (from 1401 
to the Mughal conquest), idiied to that of Delhi 

(6) Style of Bcni^ (1203-1576). 

(7) Stylo of Kalbur^ (1347-1525). 

(8) Style of Bijapur (1489-1060), which exhibits 
an almost exclusivdy Persian character. 

(9) Style of Golconda (1512-1572), in which de¬ 
cadence already appears. 

(10) Mnghal buildings, on which nearly all thet« 
different schools are based, especially thoee which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art. The 
chief monuments are at Fathpur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

(11) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Buildings of Oudh (17S6-1647). 

(13) Baildinga of Mysore (1760-1799). 

In nil these different countries, an elsewhere, 
the Mubnminjulnnii have left nnwn^, nwrfmw, 
and tomha. It b naturally in these huildingi twt 
we ought to look for Muhammadan chan^cristica, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like that of 
Ajmir (A.D. 1900) and the Mosque of KuUb at 
Delhi, though the fa^e overlooking the large 
court b furnished with pointed window-hays, menm 
or less recalling Western Mu h a mm a d a n ^ the 
interior of the building jpoeaesscs an exc^ively 
Hindu character. As Perguseon says with w 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed stylo 
before a Jain t^ple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosones and many others were 
built of fragments which were taken from pagan 
templea. ^inningham discovered in the moeoue 
of KuUb at Delhi an inscription sUtinfl that 
twenty-seven pagan temples were des^ued in 
Older to provide materlali* for them. Thus, to 
qnote Perguseon again (on the plan of the moeque 
of Aimir, /iH/ian and Easttm AnhiteetMrc^ p- 
129),* If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
Abo, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its porch in the centre of the oonrt and the 
coDstmetions in front of it from the sid e ^f the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back adth the cupolas, 
we have the type of the plan of the mosqne, 
provided the back-wall be turned towards Mecca. 
Later on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu fonns, and under the Mughals all lU 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. Tlie public buildings, caravaii<»crai5, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and reservoirs also re¬ 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India, lliatorians have depicted for ns the 
spltoidoar of their SUte ceremonials, with a lavbh 
Mpendlture of details which makee an indelible 
inipre^rion. 

We have already spoken of the earljr mosques of 
India, that of Ajmir and that of Delhi. We speak 
of the buildings of Gbarni only by way of making 
the record complete, for they nave an almost 
exelnsively Persian character. By the side of the 
mosqne of Kutab at Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Saltan Altamsh (1235), the pointed archM of 
which are still dressed with horirontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the comers are 
roofed with courses of corbelling. Cons^uently 
the local tradition still persists behind thu 
pointed decoration. The doorway of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed with voutMoirt. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit toe tenad^ life of the local 
traditions. , . , 

After the reign of .\la-nd-din the stylo of bnild 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tnghlaq at 
Ddhi, and the tomb of Sbir-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shaluibod). At Jaunpur the moeqnes are great 
vault^ haUs, but the porticoes preserve a Jain 
appearance. Tlie mosques of Gujrftt, while retnin- 
Ing the features of the local style, di^lay a 
remarkalde spaciou-snoss of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
b extremely striking, as in the mosqne of Khedim- 
ar-Rassnl at Gur. ^e Adina mo^ue at Malda 
lm« jtn almost Western plan; it b the same at 
Kalburga, a’liere vnnltcd cotwtruction dmost 
entirely replaces that by corbcllings. At Bijapnr 
the Persian style dominates, bnt possibly the first 
saltan of Bijapnr, who was a son of Saltan Murad 
II., contribote<l to thb artistic revdution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia; such b the opinion of Ferguseoi^|^ 

correct one in the present writer's judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur b the 
tomb of Mahmnd, with its enormous cupola of 
40 moires in interior diameter, and 65 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The baildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 
style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
IWh cent, appear the buildings of the Great 
Mnghals, and it b in them that we may say that 
Persia played in rebtion to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat¬ 
trocento and of the Renaimanoe pl^yw in relation 
to France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of B&bar(d. 1630) are few, but b a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magirifloenoe. keep¬ 
ing all the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to preponderate under 
Akbar’s successors in the bufloinp of Agn and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. Thb b noticeable in the wonder¬ 
ful buildings of the Fatbpnr-Slkrl jialace, tomb, 
and mosque. Thb last, which poss es s es a triumphal 
gate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
Persian aspect, b situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with portieoes. Thb 
mosqne b of triple formation. In the centre b a 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Jnma 
mosque at Isfahan; on each side b a portlcoed 
mosqne, possessing a kind of closed eiaofwro as a 
mihrxJb. Do not these three sanctnaries ^aoed side 

S r side raggest a trinitarian idea, that of the oM 
Indu Trfiuty ? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend¬ 
ency towards the Persian style; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian pordies. 



Mahal, erected ^ Shih-Jahin at Agra in memorv 
of hb wife, the Impress MumULc-i-Mahal, b itself 
purely Penian as a whide and in detaib (built 
beta'eeu 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artisans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests ns more than the {tarticulars of its cost in 
time and money, b to see in what a masterly 
fashion the architect of thb iroposhig bmlding has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick atm enamelled earthenware, 
and while transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce from them effects so novel 
and so striking that the Taj Mahal rightly passes 
for one of the most wonderful buUdmgs in the 
world. On a Urge jdatform measnring 95 metres 
each way rises the Taj, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which b abtmt 210 ft. in exterior 
height. Thb cupob crowns the hall containing 
the tomb, supported W four accessory halls and 
four great powted porenes on the four sides. The 
whole ImilmDg b ui marble, inlaid with the rarest 
kinds of hard stones, black or coloured marbles, 
with parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco¬ 
phagus, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. 

The Taj forms the centre of a plan in which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, mrehes, 
pavilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and marble aqne- 
dnets combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. 

The decoratiems of the palace of the early 
Mughals were in a style befitting their power and 
splendour, and the remains of their pedace at 
Delhi still exhibit portions admirable from an 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, thb 
wonderful efflorescence of art was only tenijioraiy ; 
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the meiuoletuiu of GoIouiuiA MWtn heavy, 

ImmUt pnt together, incoherent. After the power 
of t&e Mnghals wa* ahattered in cooeequence of 
the death of Aarang:dh, Mveral kingdoms roee 
on iu ruins, and thb confusion was immediatelv 
reflected in the moat thorongb disorder of archi- 
tectnral tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

It is not necensary to mention any ^ Chinese 
nxwqnes here. Nothing in their decorations pre¬ 
sents any feature whatever which diflers m 
character from the purely Chinese style. o 
shall oc^nde this account with a short chrono- 
l^cal list of the buildings of Indisu 

ChrisUsa 

EitL 

lOUt oeat., BolkUacs of ObasaL 

Uth OMvt.. Uosqos o( Kotab si DeQiL 
606 ItOO HaasoMom ot A Uiaak at UsIhL 

m ua Maasokem at Tujchlaq at D«UiL 

?i8 IM7 Momus ot Kslborga. 

7e0 UI68 Mosqae o( KbaUia ar-Baaol at Our. 

m 1466 Or«at Boains <4 akawdabad. 

ess IASS Tomb ot ShirSbab at Hh a b a b a d . 

lit 1MB DStar *** ^ cslsbrstsd 

TUrkkh arcbiuct Hnu to ladia. 

WB 1»4 Toaib ot Hamaron at Delhi. 

M4 UM Akfaar nakM agra om at tbo naoat MaoUfol 
cttiM ot India. 

MS ueo akbar founds ratbpv-Sikri and Its no«iUS. 
loee 16« Tomb of Mahaaal at Wtapor. 

1040 1610 as tbs rcsoK ot a confsreooej tbs areWt^ 

tsa Mobanunad is oosnadadoBsd to born 
tbs nj Mahal at Afra. 

Utt 1TB BoikUago Of Jalpor. 

LfTBSATTBS.—L GMifUUl.-A. Cbotsy. ffistoin di 
Uetmn, Paris, ISW; J. Forgussoo, Hut. of anaOsrtwv, l«^ 
1666-7; Pnuu Paseba, Du fisdhituf dss /ttaa, Darmstadt, 
ISM; J, ds Gosje. BitMMea t»ogra^^Mrmm ArsMe^^ 
LsTdiim, ISTO-bO; MammM fart m m mim am. (I) H. Saladia, 
VArtUtaetan, (ll) C. Uicooa, Lm ArU idariigisss tt imAua- 
trieU, Paris, 1907. . w , 

IL 5r*r/a/-—AboUsda, Deoenotion dm jwfs dm MoartB (W. 
Ch. Solrst), aicim, 1899; Cavsda, GssdL drr BamAmtut fa 
SpmmUm. Stuttgait, 1686; Elonttd. JTrrrotssA, 1906; Owwi 
Jooos,^lons ... of du Alhambra, l oo d i 1642-7 ; Giranlt 
cm PraarOT, MataimtrrAnAiU<tmrodd$Arab*aotdit JfoarM 
sa StfOjfiu, sa SitUt at an Bartaria, Paris, 1841; W. and G. 
Marcaia, Lao Man. arabtt da TUmeea, Parts, IIKIS; Ravolsio, 
drcAi^urs . . . da fAlfait. Parts, 1007; H. SaU d in. Im 
mamrtaa da Sidi Obba 4 JTmrotMta, I^mM, UU ; If ax van 
BorcbciB,' L'art mosaL au atusfs ds TIetDOso' In Jamm, dai 
BataoU, Aog. 1006; F. Sarrs. DamkmdiarparaiaelUrBamlnaut, 
BssUn, 1001-4: L'mrckiL attomaau, OaosSanttsopts. 1876; 
Parriilfo, drcAffsefitr* s< dteoratiom tmr^piaa oa z«* sOois, 
Paris, 1874: F. Sarrs, Bairn fa Kkiaaaian BsrHa, 1600; J. 
Fsrssasoo, BiaL Jadian sad B. Artbli,, Load. 1800: 
J. Grifitha, 77U PaiaUiaga fa tAs JhtddkiA Cmm-Ttaa^taa of 
djoafa. Load. 1606-7. U. SA1.AD1X. 

ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Eg^).— X. Moeques. —Tlie mc^ne dates 
from the iteginnings ot Isl&m. The siroplicitT of 
Muslim worship demanded a simple plan, wnich 
was settled as early as the first centuries of the 
lliira. It ooosutM of a large square court 
surrounded with porticoes (rtinl^), which 
were covered with a flat roof («eio/) anpported by 
arches ((dj), with stone {i^jar) columns ( dmihf) or 
brick (ft5n) pillars (rwJtn). The elements of this 
plan seem to be borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Pertuan palaces of the Achaemenian type, per- 
hau, but iiMirectly, from the Eg}^tian pala!(«s, 
ana, on the other hand, from the Christian ennrehes 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, but in the 
direction of Mecca {qibUt), towards which, in accord¬ 
ance with a rule in the Qur'an (5ur. ii. 138), Mus¬ 
lims turn for praver. The real orienUdion therefore 
depends on the latitado. In Syria it b to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
aeeommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por¬ 
tico on the qibiet si^ b extended, and aomits of a 
larger namber of aislM than the other three. It U 
oallM of-iicdn * the oriented hall,* in 

popular langua^ litcdn mbti or simply ftiodn. 
tIm prayerdiaU b often divided into two parte by 


a railing of carved wood, the maqfira. On the 
side facing the court it contiuns the platform 
(diUa) for the clerics {muballiqk) who repeat the 
words of the iradiit. At tbo back of the prayer- 
ball opens the niche (miArdA), indicating the direc¬ 
tion of Mecca IqMay, with the pulpit (minAar) at 
the side, from which the high priest (iisdsi) and 
the pree^er (^i5) prooide at prayer and divine 
service. 

Thb arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surrounded 
* ' porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
uie basin for ablutions (mi^d'), recalb the (ilrtwm. 
which was also rarroonded by porticoes, and 
adorned with a centre-biMin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hall coxreaponds to the body of the cb veb, 
the ratling U a eort of rood-screen, and the miArdo 
a miniature apse. LasUy, the minaret (maadra, 
nta'dhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, and 
provided with galleries for the call to prayer 
I'adAda), became the visible outward sign of the 
mosque, like the primitive steeple, it has no fixed 
pueiuon, and b built sometimes in a comer and 
sometimes against a face of the building. Tbme 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslmis, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peopim, took {tossession of it, and began 
by transfurming a large number of churches into 
mosqnes. We may mention two famous buildings 
of thb kind: the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Aqf& Mosque at Jero^em, which at the 
first glaiiM betray their Chrbtian origin. 

The style ana methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, perticularly 
as to choice of materials, gateways, fa^es, ana 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
deooratlon; but the general plan of the mosqoe 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was matjid, ' place of prayer.’ The Qur’an does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by that name every mosque, 
large or small. But towards the 4th cent, of the 
Hijra, on account of the progress of culture and 
of ar^tectore, the oKieqae divided in a fashion 
into two. The grtat ifotque, in which the congre¬ 
gation of worshippers Ijaaid'a) attended the Friday 
service {utm’a), took the came o| matfidai-jamA'a, 
or m. lu-junia, or m. jdmi'. Vc^ soon it was 
called simply al-jAmi', * the great Mosque.’ Since 
tbst time toe word ma^id has been reserved fur 
moequee of the second rank, the nnmber of which 
b constantly diminbhii^. No great Moequee 
conlinue to M cslled mcujui except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (al-Aq^fi). Tradition, 
following the Qur’&n, calls them by thb name, 
and It has thus remiunod popular. 

evolution of terms traceable in litera¬ 
ture b reflected in the Inaoriptions, which fnmis]i 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Abroad ibo TfilOn, built in Cairo in SU 
(879), stUl bears the name of mtujid in its dedi¬ 
catory inscription. But two centuries later the 
&Ic»qnc of the Niloroetre, built In Cairo in 485 
(1002), b called jdmi' in ite throe foondation in¬ 
scriptions. , . 

2 . Madraaas.—When diilusing theShfite hereey 
in Egypt and Syria, the Fidmid khallfi did not 
modify the general mosque-plan ; we moot with it 
again espociallY in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religione 
ideas and the political situation created by the 
5(ongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the kWlfate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an ortliodox or Smnnita reaction, directed 
specially against'Alid or Shfite sects and dynastiea. 
’This reli^u* (Ash'arite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused a eeries of reforms in all domains 
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of cLHiUiltian. On^ of the moat important IVU 
the e^tenAiDTi q{ the madrasa^ QngiDatLii^ Iti 
KherBson ahnut the be^^nin^ cf the 4tli nut. 
A<.K.i the madiBaa Mi'Bs at Brut aimpiy a private 
Mlhool of Tuligiau^ acienoeiit 1 tioti, 

g^in^ and lair, accutding to the Sunnite ttteAi 
But ia the dtb cenL a.il the SeJjah attltans of 
Baulidail, hatddg become powerful va^iala of tlio 
At^L^Id khalifatu, and the uihcEOl pFofet;tors of 
SuDuinui oud Aoh'oiiam, tmufilotiiied the mndniMi 
ioto a State in»titution, Inti^nded to produce a 
bslect body of otbcioltt for all hronches of admlni' 
etration. From that time the utadraEO hecome a 
powerfo] centre of religious and political propa- 
}^da» the mKooI of officied Snnnhnui oud almoirt a 
^■emnaent in^titntinUh It waa in tbia form lhai i 
it VIA intTodneod into Syria in the dtll cent. A.U. 
W the Snmute Atabqka^ irarllculafly NtLr-ad'illn ; 
then into Egypt hy SaloicLln.. 

If the tnad.taaa aiffere from the moMno in its 
chanicter and pnrnmo, itn oripn mud hi^ioiyr it w 
also dUtingmHhed from it hy its plan. When 
Saladin introdured it into Kgypt, this plan TruH 
olreajdy settled; a nmall annnrc ctnii~t with open 
tod fini^ or iTd'ah oncloand hy four high miuhi^ 
with (our liollK (filednj) in the form nf a GiBak 
croafi, opening on to the court by n high nreb 
and, in the outer comere uf the huildingt 
ofbcOB fur the attendonta and the work of the 
eatahilehinent. This synunotrical plan with four 
braiiche« waa adrnirably enitod for the 
madrata, Le. the school devoted to the Totir chief 
Sunn lie sects i^anafis, SAtyCitt, M/ilikttf,. and 
ffanh^iiUey. Ei^li Hct woA LnsUUIw in one of the 
four fJict3fu^ M in teatihed hj the InKriptions in 
the Iar|^ madrOHa of Qie Sultan p^aaon, huilt in 
Cairo & j€ 4 (1363)^ fhia plan aoeruA to have 
origiiiated. in Syria. It la found In a corioua 
Syi^n lUDunmcat, of a for earner date than tbo 
Spo^Kgyptimn madraovi, the <3f ^\tuman. ! 
lake the plan of the moacide^ it eomhinea elanienta | 
of vaTtoos oiigLo ^ the (Tioona ore arched in the ' 
PerstoQ ftyle {SaaanJan pmiaon), hut their airon^- 1 
meat in a orosa aroand a eentrid cotut recoJIa Om 
symmetricjil plm with axes of earioin Byzan’ 
tine and Syrian chorchcB, which the Qa;^ rc- 
semblea in many other architectural det^ls. 

Like the moaqnei. the madnuia became in time 
modifiod in ita etylp &nd methods of oonetme- 
tioh. TliuJs^ until the end of the llth cent. A.&., 
its fiir^iu were coveted with bairel-vanlta (^rt^N 
or 'oflril of brick {libn}, following the Pewimn and 
Byzantine matboda (without contrinsi). The laat 
large vaulted DUtdrasa is that of the Snltan 
Barc|&[|^ built in TSS (13SB]. Then tha vaults were 
replaced by a flat wootton (^osJuxb) loof (*iy/) »uid 
ceilinjTS whose rich polychrome decoration merely 
disgnn^ m Kriouj docodeace io the art of bnild- 
ing. The only v^ulL that rcuuuned was that of 
the front arch of the four ttjpflnw opening on the 
eourtn built with iLrcb.-stoDes. But^ in spite of thece 
modilicationaf thn plan and ^anqral ammgienicnt 
of tbo madroaa an habited nntil the Ottoman oon- 
qaest. 

The Sonnite reaction gave riw to some imstltn. 
tioiu? mnalogoiu to tbo madiwas^ rarticatorly the 
(£ffr the '‘school of traditton^ (Sunnite). 

But these e^>tabliabmonta, not haring the same 
poLitica] standing, remained in the uocJtgronnd 
and created no tyiie of aruhiteeture; nr rather, 
being eimply vaTietieaof the iiuuliiasa, they adopted 
itfl Eenenu pliuu 

Under the AyydibidA, who may have feared a 
troublesome letnm ef the Sld'it? diKtrinn, the 
1 itadtoaa retained its choroctoT as a State iit^tlln^ 
tioQ with political bcndencica^ Its first result was 
to doatroy the Fa(.lmid school, the d'dr €U-itm, a 
kind of aoulcmy with oelectie toadencies, where, 


along with Slifite doctrin^ were taught the 
dcleticea inherited from Penia and indent Greece. 
But Sannisni did net encounter the Shl'ite eccta 
only. The Crusades hod Btirred up another op- 
:[^NCinent, the Larin kingdom of Jerusalem. SaJndiiE 
and hi? inirce?»m impeded by feudal ailiia.inistT&' 
tion and political decentralization, bad weakencti 
but not dentroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before BaibarH. On theniinaof AvyBbid feadal^ 
ivni be founJefl the kingdom of the MatulElks, a cen^ 
trnlized States dofondei by a regular army, and 
goverued, from hi^h to low, by a bleiarciiy of 
offidolo. With thia powerful lever Lh overturoed 
at anve Lha Latin kin^om and the furtreBSM of 
the .sVAJiaasLtiBt the lost bulwark of Shiite hcrci^ in 
Syria. Ho ofterwordit eiitahlished his prestige in 
tiie oyea of the Muslim inoB^ by welcoiuing to 
Cairo the wreck af the kholiinte of mghdmd, wui^^ 
had b^n overturned hy Ualaga (p;i5SJ. In rc^ 
eatablisliing, for his own bensni^ Ihe liaalEty of 
the spiritual and temporal powen, he te-tiea the 
threcui hrokeD by the Mongol invasion, and com- 
pletal the work begun by thu great SnuniteEi of tbe 
preceding century. 

Then tliestrogglo ended, and the militant ^irit 
of Sunnism, inapircti by tbn Holy War (jiMri), 
became softened and turned loa'anls ploos works 
and contemplative study. Thn modraao, having 
carried out its fighting rflle, bod tci Iom!' /or over 
ite original character and nasume that of the 
moeqqe. All the large modraaos were then tittod 
up for the Friday service. Tim fiwTn. oiVe, which 
was lorgm' than the other three, AA prjwcr» 

hoU and sheltered Uie pulpit and the m^rfl^. Last 
of all the minaret cune to give to Uis modWin 
the complete appearance of a moequo. But it bad 
noquircd such prestige that, injittHd of me^ng bi 
the moeqjuo. It threatened rather to auppl^t it, 
^Vliile the number of the j^rcat Mosques tij clo^if^d 
plan continued to diminifdi, that of the mtvdroaaa 
of cruciform, plan incroasocl until the Ottomaa 
connuEst. 

This cvulntiion is reflected In liugnUitic uoago 
also. The modrnaaa ret apart foe religions wor- 
ship took tbo name of nui^rvtm: tii-jHma ; then they 
were called simply like tbe great lIoaquMU 
MnqritI, wlio draw up his TajHtffrapAif Qf Ciiim in 
the first quarter of the ISth cent, A.R, gives th» 
namn to the majority of the Iat^ m^nsas of the 
Mi^laks. Finirily, epigraphy omcially eBtabliriied 
this UH from the year £30^427), From that time 
the word jmidrasa fell into tbn background os the 
old word im^id had done. At the pment day in 
Ewpt it is applied dclurivcly to n civil and lay 
acbnol; every religions bnilding is a ydiei'. 

Thus the original mosque, the mosjid, becanie 
subdivided Luto great Mosque l^lffli ') and small 
moeiTne fmnyidi- The matftaaa, in its turn, suh- 
divided inre jimi' and lay scheo]. These tw‘o 
eJaanes of jamV became blended in their purposo 
but Hot in tbsir plans. Tb^ remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which cauoEd tha 
tuadroBa-plan to disappear. To Egypt and Syria 
the Pttcmaiu coutinoed to build lami's op the 
plM of the great Monques, but moiled tmder tbo 
mnt^ce of the Turkish school, where moaquea 
Ore built on the Su Sophia plan (the dome type). 

3 , Motiastieriea.^The Sunnite rcactiori, which 
w^gkttliQ madroaa from Persia to Egypt, miDgled 
during its course with tributiuies of ancient origin, 
^uitc foreign to primitive Isl&m, One of the most 
immrt&ut was i.t Eoiiteni monoatlcifim 

wilh^ myatic tencfcxicies of Feniiaii origin.. Xbc 
landing of ^OfUsm is the Safi monastery, 
the a Perrian word wliicfa penetrated 

^tn the Inillding first into Ssria and then Into 
tlirengh Snlidin, Iho founder of the first 
Egyptian hflsaqUh, About that time it became 
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confcMd nith tlie ma AcaLic woRl deiioting 
an imcliiiit mtlltaiy ietUenifliith Tfbich bsul bIbo 
becaiDCj by a firofoaiid ciiBjigt of the 
a SofJ iitDiuLstery. 

Yfie ribflt. luid the ^AniiqflLh floaiiihed nndiif Ehe 
AjyObide, and then under the Maralilki^ bnfc with- 
but cmlinj; way real of arebit^turo. These 
monaBteiiee fometltnes (uaeiime the plan of the 
great Moeque (mbaa^ty of the Emir Shailill In 
CalrOi T3b [i3>53]|, and sametiiuQB that of the 
n^adrawL fniuncL'-rte^ of the Snltan Baibara U. In 
Cairo, 7109 [1310]}. Like theee two Lyoca, theyira- 
aeued aB tliD Tieible applumes* for 
□iLearet, prayer-hall^ polpit^ and miApdi, Bnt 
their dbpebdeneies, fittw np fur ^HHihitic life, and 
arraagvd in lone linea of coHh, mvc a peculiar sp- 
pu&tance to their plan. Sere™ enriona tntceit of 
them adll Bonnre^ SHpecially in Ciuro, where the 
tuosaatoiy of the Snitan Inkl (bSd [I41VIJ1 a^ondd 
the moet oomplete Bpecimcji. 

At the Uttoman conqiioat the rihij; and the 
hinaqAli »ve way to the takijfva, the mona^tei^’ 
of Tnrld^n derriabes, the plan of which aliio canie 
under the influBneo of the Conatanlinoyla achool 
{[wrticooa with domes}. Wo may mention^ lastlyi 
tne Bdinycif a word which, means, in the hfnBliin 
Wqat^ a celJ< a heTroitagE, and then a real monaH- 
tery, hut whieh in Etypt ie applied only to a 
Teiy moaqiMp an orato^, nr a chapel. 

4 . Fountains nnd Seboo a — Connected with 

theM three great tjpea—the moeque, the EtiadrMa, 
and the mouajsteiy—are two aecoiidaiy typeSj, the 
taiiil and the Sa&U means ' load * ; fi aalnl 

aUdh, + in Ilje w'ay of Allah,’ ‘ for the sake of Cod,’ 
ifl of eveiy pious, work, of the llply War as 
well as of ndnugiving, and espechdly of fomida^ 
tions for the fra tUM of the pnhlic- Now, in the 
Eait water Is a treasnre ; ocooimlidiig to a saying 
attributed to Mtihaitimnd^ to give a drink of w’ater 
ia one O'! the most meritorinoH charities. Every 
free fomidatien is a »hll, bnt the sabtl par esKf' 
Itntx in the pMMic/ouwfaVrt. 

In Syro ■ EcyptlnJi archlteotare, the lahU. is 
rarely {wiatedn It fa placed at the oomor of a 
niosqne, a. madrosa, or a mona^ery, on tho ground- 
tlwr, and can berMngTLLzed by its two larno squi^ 
windows at right auglea, riosed with bcautuiil 
hrouse railings and dacoiated with chsitning carv- 
ingB. Above the suhil Is situated the pr^ntaty 
or w'hich la rendered oon- 

apkuqiuB at a difiLanoe by its elegant logjpa, open 
on both Bidas, in ro«i^4 of aiehes on pillnrs. 

This Itraceftil inoii/ of the taiiiJ-Jiviiab ■ulKiBtod 
until the Ottoman invnaion. At thnt time the 
sabll became s^pairated, fijwt along with tho kuttab, 
and then quite alnnc. Its styla has dcgebcrated 
down to onr timeT when thu fWntain displays all 
the false taste of the modem Turkish sakooL 

5 . Monsoleiuiu.— For the obscure dead a grave 

IS sufficient. The iUuetriouA deaik not content 
with s tomb, require a ceaiieoleunL, As far book 
as It ia pmaihle to go^ the Sym-Egypllan maiuo- 
tsum possessed ita own Jiycnliiu- architectural 
fomt t a cnhica] liali, aquam in plan, covcoDed with 
a dome. 1 b type a distant rcooUoetion of the 
ancient Egyptian vutiiabet t It seems to be more 
directly dJnnucted with a ChrUtian type, the 
Jasivbe nme tnaees of wbleh still Enrvjve 

in SyniL The problem of building tho dome on 
a aqnaco ploo, outlined in these old Isycian 
kalyoes, receives in Mmdim aicluteoture the meet 
varied selntioni, which reject the imoceefdve etforts 
and inventtoDS of the Pemians, Jtomium, and 
Byamitino^ The transition between the square 
and the circle is bnUt of hrictfl dressed or ar¬ 
ranged in eorbelsi of beama eoveied wnth atncoo, 
of b^ging aicbee in semi.onpQ]as^ or of beantifol 
stone pendantfl Like atalnctitea Tbo materials, 


proportions, outline of the square, of the dnim, and 
of the dome, the decoration—all, in a word, tlrat 
constitutes the Fityle—ch^ged nom age to age, 
but tbo general plan temam^ the uaLo nntd the 
Ottoman conqneuE 

The claaaicid name of the maoiKtleam is furwu. 
But as the dome waa its moct conspicaoiis featore, 
the name of the Inttor |^u&ihi)i waa ujctend^ to 
the whole bnUding. In literatum and tlM Sjro- 
Egyprian inatriptionH. these two words ace Lndlil 
enfly applied to the maoBoleum as a whole, Ce, 
the BJchitectuTal envulopa of the tomb, which 
Itself is eodled qalir or mat^an or iMf^ador dnn'A, 
the lost an Ar^io wotd 01 Aramaic origin. 

The rrtAnanlftum Ib oftsu built by itfieli, isolated 
In a csnieteiy, Sometimea there are aevotal to¬ 
gether in a Finglo enclosure bnt not fonuing 

an organic whole. I'rw^oently the mausoleaui of 
a great person La placed in the comet of a teligioaB 
btulding which he has foonded. Like the ^cat 
Italian condbf hcri of the Benaiasance, the Sultana 
and Emirs, former slaves who bad riflsn to fortune, 
and who w'oro alw'Aya nneertain of the future, 
took care to provide for thelt own tombi befnre- 
hand. 

This assoeiation creates three chief wmtdiied 
types : the moaqut-vvimtiUum, tlio rfKMfnKa-iNJiK- 
rWrvm, and tlie mon<Mf«^-jniTKiipfeui». W# may 
Tuention in Cairo: the moaque of the £ultan 
Shaih {323 [1190]}, the madnuia of the Sultan 
Qiyt-Baj (872 [H74]}, and the nionEMtery of the 
Sultan Faraj (SIS [1111]), popuJarly called ihy 
tomb of Barqtlq, 

TiTo find also more complicated e.y- the 

wumojifery-matdrwja-iJKiniofcsifK ^7 0 may cite 
those of the Sultans Barqdq {733 [1388}) and In&l 
(858 All these eambiiiod typ« contain 

the flabii-kntEAb and imlte ono or severul 

minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have speoini names. Thp InscriptioitB of these 
hum buildingii, agreeing with tho literary texts, 
roter to them sometimes under one name and same- 
times undUr another, according^ to the part of the 
whole that they wish to emphasise. 

lAke all the types of Syro-EgyptUn arcldtoctnre, 
the turba disappoarod after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name cautinued in use, but it reidra to temba 
of any kind. Since the tOtb cent, a^d., and 

Syria havu not had any mansolonniB wor^y of 
their narf. 

6. Holy places and pUgriiuafes,—In spite of 
the express intention of ita founder, IslAm at an 
early date a^pted the wonhip of sainte, and the 
belief in miriudee accotnplisbod by their inter- 
ventioru This cult was too deeply rooted in the 
Oriental rellgione for f^fubammad to make it di?- 
aippear. In Syria, eApeciaUy,, the old |;iag&n culE& 
ootmected with local gods^ wMeb bad rented 
Christianity, lay hidden under lalim, which had 
to tolerate while apparmrUy asaimilating them. 
Tho tenacity of thcsie local traditions explaiiu the 
moniioTii ongin of Mualiro sainta Some of th^ 
are nsgao g?od&, transformed by in aKflodatinn 
of ideaH, Irtlie^ or mere words late Muiuiin 
saints; others axe the great Mrsonagw in the 
QuFlnt Mulionimnd, Jotub, and the Jewish pro- 
^eta; otbuins again axe heroes of hi&tory* ton- 
querora, nr famous Mvereiptis j and others, as^-tics, 
monks, Ur saholars, cele orated dnrmg thur life 
mnd cAHOniied tv the m-hiphoh pCK>p1'Q witn the^ 
iTTedstible bmlii^tioii towards the sopematu™. 
All these sainta have their sanetuanea {T/KisAAtcd). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter- 
ventien makes these eanctuftries places of pil- 
grimaeO (wMMJr}. ^ 

l^mashhad has not created any s^iol type 
of atehiteetiiro- As it is almost invarlalily orated 
at tho grave of the laint, it takes the plan of tba 
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rrr- FrODI tbi? OJchiteCtOTtic poml of riflW 

it La aimptj' A VTUiety u( th& toitiO, p«iliApH tha 

oliUat- ft 19 fcmnul In all UZtS, from tlie HnAll 
chapcil with m little dimio, Tiliiten«l with Iltue 
waj'ti rtXiijfrlTrt). to the laips 
toKusoleiLmi; all hfiVO the dome dq tua 
AqUAio plui. The Only one of tb»e bnildiiiga 
that depute from the tnulitutnal jplKQ la Ltift 
famous l3oine of the Adck, the Qubuat 
ia ilenteolcdip hoilC hy the KJmlli 'Abd nl'htalihp 
in 7S Euid nmny liniiis raetored tinee then, 

tta hege donep an a oirnilar plan, eoiroTmded ipy 
a doninv ortagoiui] enclocniie, uiiiboiue, alang w^ilL 
the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Chmtian le^nda ThJa ctiCKLUi-octai^iisI 
which nndaubtedly pitKMded from that of the 
Christian t milJIfiy cnior to the Q^bbt^ is foand 
ftPMT] hi a gmap of pre'Hajtlhu tivTian ehurches 
(fiosnw Eira, tjal'at Smfiji, etc.}- apart from 
the Duma of the aod a few Hceondir^ ImLId- 

hi|M lienTed from it {Dome of t1i« Chain m Jern- 
Mucm, msaaoleom df the SultMi Qaldwiin in Caho, 
etCrh it haa aot been adopted is Syro'Bgyptian 
architect are. 

Apart from the tarba and the mjtehhad^ the 
dome is nsad m only one instance in S^rO'E^pti^ 
arthitectora: a mull dome, also called is 

erectod in large mMonee, at the l»ck of the 
prayer-hall, in front of the wfftrfA, This ancient 
feature may probably again bo a relic of the 
choTch, namely^ the dome which certain basilicaA 
erect at the cresains of the troasept in Erofit of the 
choir. Thii was the only place iimhI for the dome 
in the great Moines until the Ottoman conqueat, 
which Bjateumticiilly introduced domeo ov^r ths 
poiTticoes and the |itayer-ha11fF of the great Muerqnaa, 
after the atylo of the Con-^testlnopie school 

M.Ut VA?r EeHCUEIrl. 

ARCHITECTS RE {PethIhji).—T ho account of 
the daveiopment of ibs architecture of Fertia is 
almoet sysonjinous with the losd’a own hLitory. 
From the emde be^nqin^ in early Median or pre- 
Medion timesi beiore the 7tb cant. B.G.J WO may 
trace the evolutiuti. of the huildoFs art down to the 
Achecmcnian period {&{:. thfiuce through 

the Seljiuk and Parthian eru {ilC. 3M-A.D. 2^1 
and th B foliowing centuriea of the Easaniu empire 
(A.D. 224-6C11. At the eloee of that period, in the 
7th cent. Iran was completely changed by 
tlie Amh eoii(|uest and mbsiy^aeat Htulini sway^ 
from which epoch to the present time the hUtocy 
of Fertian architecture forms a i^peeial branch of 
the study el thederelopnientof Muhamiuailaa art. 

Earty Ininian and Median period (befon 
B.C. —Onr knowledge of the amhlLuclural 

OODdltiDlu durilia the ea^y Iraniaa and Median 
periods ii limited in eatent^ bath because of the 
absence of historic remains Burvltring from that 
remote dote, and becnuee of the lack of definite 
deac^thMiB in ancient te^U that might aerye to 
elaeidate the subject. NevErthelesf^, from inci¬ 
dental alluaions in tho Avtnta^ from references In 
tbe Greek historians, and from chanre atatomenta 
in later writiags from which deddEtiaus may be 
drawn, we are ^e to form eomo sort of a Return 
of the architectmaJ. atatus in ancient Media, or 
Wefltem Inn, and in early Bactrio, or F^aotem 
Iran. Herodotus {i. 06-901 oifirmB tWt, down to 
the time of Detoesa^ the founder of tbn Median 
empire, tbe Ziinles need to Lite in vUlagus# and that 
they were htid. gathered into cities by Deioces 
when he cqodu Eebatona bjs capital, axul fortihed 
it lu his royal rfisulence;. From the oonditlims 
portrayed in the Avesata, w fat aa that work may 
o« rc^tkirdcd an reHectiug the age in qu»^D, and 
from tbe sight to-day of Tillage after village of 
flat-roofed mud hnts spread orer much of tho 
tenituty which once waa ancient Media, wo may 


infer that ihe* prinutiva eonditioa of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really ri;prE»Biited ly 
Herodotiui statement, aitd that the Bome was true 
of ancient Baetria. Hut thL- judgment must not 
be pro«ed too far; for, urhile the .\vcsta refers to 
haDitations of ao crude a sort thnt they might 
he removed or destroyed if a mui died m them 
{ Vendidad. viiL l-13h it ali® alludca to hou>4» 
Lhos were * strong, weiU-bnilt, lofty, handfome, 
iJi^aIifLj> and comijnciionn, ooastructed with a (ipecial 
chamber, balcony, verandah, and (mclosiag wallt 
ut etuei^ with high coJamnj^ Oir with a thoanand 
columns,u w e know from a nuniber of pAssages 
from which tbe adiectircB hfir# given are drau-n 
Jcf. V^iL iL 26; Foxob, IviL 21: TtuAf, v. ioi|. 
The eolomnivr arehitecture referred to in the last 
two ottribotss anucipatea 1^ many yuan tbe 
pilhiTf^ lintu of tlie Feroian hingi at Pemepolu. 

nw cUsl old Inuilwo tefnu fOf' bHIde,'’ tput tnMn Lfae AveSlB 
EOiitna, iFoiU, X tok sod tli* cJd Pn^u jhadil, 

^^palscs'’ (cf. tll4 i:Url™4, IhAiab kDCtvIv jOclitmlsl, 

Aw at U>fr UmmlinkoUv eoguste ■Cpvw to doDot* the ptlscv nf 
th« Pwrisn BIWS ie ,*«cti3F|ai, P*nir, 4K mre SMdnd fOSUlk 
ibi^ail>ud kom, tin ifeilar, bowtrer, bauig 1bi "n>om ntbcf 
ttun tlH ''Imwis' (ttw vItw ‘ uQtlci;{TOtuiJ 

Jioiue,' fxptNMd, ojp., 1^ Gi^r, Is scuedy mrset^ 

The bouaeq;, dnqbtkea eimple in cocstiuctinn, 
w«re boUt of wood (cf. (£jara.i[padhruno, Vtiut. 
viii 1) or were sometimeB more lelt-covcn^ tonla 
(cf. Fwwifo-aiwiuarfl'jw,' i^.h oltboegb the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
with nna.arcbitectarar ocorntructiau (cf. Vt^d. 
tL 1 ^ 1 , yUL 3, waa ^ubtleei common ahio 
^ in bnildlag bonseo. H^idee tlie ‘columns' (or 
'pillars'), 'verantlabn,' etc., alreaiiy mentioned, 
tbe Iranian houses hud both doon and windows 
( V*nd. vii, 15, iiL i49, etc,), though how they ware 
clMod, Wo know no more than how the entire 
boose was iwfvd. It may readily bo irapposed, 
unvcrtboleBs, that tho roofs ware of reeds or tnif 
laid on boama, or oven of simplo lun'drlod liricks, 
such oa are etill utilized in Ironiaii regioDB (cl 
Geiger, G’rfiranH Kvttvr^ p. 218). 

Tnmlqg from the Avcflta to tbe description 
given by Herodotus (i 0^) of the fortltied abode 
of Deiocos at Eebaton^ we hnd a citadel that miut 
have reeombled an Assyrian or Babylonian 
.fiVjwt. Its massive walls rose tier awive tier in 
seven circles, and weru crowned by baltleinents of 
vorioat eoloimi, white, black, red, tdue, and oraoge 
(probably coloured gypeum and glared tiloe}, whOe 
the ramparts of the topmoit fortiheatiaus, whore 
the palace stood, were docoreted respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probatey not 
Dvsnlrawu if we may judge from the account 
wbioh Polybius {i. ji^ives dE the mo^ificenco 
and porgeona doceratioDS of the temple oi Acna or 
An ai aa at Ecbatsna (the goddess AnJIhita in the 
Avesta) in the ^ud cenL AC,: and the foiA that 
we have an remnnia of aush apJeudour is due not 
alone to the vaiulnliim of Alcxondor, Antigonuo, 
Seleuous ^icator, and Antiochns the Gr^t, as 
do^^enbed by Polybius, but also to tbe circumstanco- 
^ot the Medea probably couHtmoted their build' 
iaga of wood, ifun-djried bricks, and day, 

oven though tboy wore Lavtsli in adorniuent. 

^ Aa to tho arcbiteoluriBl stylo ol their pdoceo, it 
Is probable tbat the Medea, like the Peraans after 
the^ were largely iafluoaced by Aa^yriau, Baby^ 
luouM, and Cnaldseon modohi. Re^rding ^oLr 
rdigioua arcldtectnTe, we know prucucally notbing 
l»yqnd the dcsmiption by PolyliiuB, just referred 
to; it is a fant, marecvcT, that ^roaatiiamem. 
doM not appear to bavo been farourehlo to temido- 
biding, for the PdrshuM had no tomirlei in the 
Greek aensA as Herodotus (L l3oiexprc«ily »latea; 
y^ it is eiiaaUy certalu tliAt they mu^t have bad 
sftnie MMTt of a aanctoory to pr^^t tho holiest oJ 
their sacrnl firoo, and such :.^lirij:iea axe presumed 
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by the PaldATi writeni at & liitar date La hare 
eluted in tiiDse CAily tim«i [tf. Pt^htavi Bnhttvin 
y^iuhtt lit 30,37. -lO: ^1, ^ xL 8-10 ; 

itundhAu^jS xii. 18r 34, xtiL 7, eto,!, m tliftt it is 
tKMidble that the temidc at Edtntuna,, an descitbc^ 
Dj Polybiiu, miky hare pfoaerred aoine ATchitec- 
tutal f<}aLutiea frani anciimt days. In the marCuaiy 
tmatoj^oB ei^Dined by their ndlj^an, murcoTcr, the 
sailv rr aniahn ^ whether Medhuia er Bactriana, 
mode use af t«iii|Kinuy Btmctdrea, mUed didt&nKU 
{vh. nee)' In the Aveata (Kemf, iiL 0, 13, vii. 
vi, ettL), an which to expoao the de^ jnsi 

M their niwiern repTesentativ^ the Parris {wh, 
tiee} and Gahara {wL we) still fallow the ciutabi 
in iheLr * Towentof Silence'; hat what the aliape of 
these t^ptades may haTs been in ancient times ia 
only a matti^r of inletenoe, 

2 . Adiannenianpcnod (D.Cr 5i5<}-330).—With the 
victory oi Cyma pt Ferria over Uic Median king 
Astyagc-a^ the supremacy of S', Inm peased lo Ss 
Iran^ and a new uominlon, the aoverBignLy of the 
Acba'dionians, or tJjo oombinAd riila of the Ikfodo^ 
anil Penuuia, oamL' into being. The architoctm^ 
renuuna^ both rriigiaus and civil, whioh belong to 
thu penod are abandeunc, and they show the art of 
Urn haJlder in early Ferria at its Jienith. Temueii 
platfomifi of ma^vO masOaiy and puJsJ;^eq qf 'ttone 
traced by halls with tali fluted rnf- rtTnrtu crowned 
by btLll-baadod nkpitals, were typical of tne age. 

Eebatona, F^sai^gadie, PerupoUgj and Stisa were 
the capitals of ttke Medo-Perauui empire, and! the 
chief seats, therefore, of arahiteotanl relioH, The ' 
rile of Eebatona is now occapiod by Hamadau; 
and there, ur in ila vicinity, am to be found por^ 
tiona of broken coluiims, fLnJ a few oarvodi stones, 
ranuiants of walla tliat belongad to ruined stme- 
tanoi, and may date bewlc oven to ^lodian timea. 
But as yot no systematic excavations hSTB been 
earned on to detoTTninc their age, or tell whether 
oxtenflive finds nf a similar chanrter may yet be 
mods. If Wo leave Eebatona oat pf accoant, the 
earliest remains of Achmmunian arridtoclun are 
to he seen at Pasargad.^, the capital of Cyma the 
Great, in the pbiln of tho niodcm MurgWh, be¬ 
tween I^fahAn and Shiraz. Aa wo apprtiach it 
from the north, we firat pass Lbe remains of a 
nuped platform on the cnat of a tango of luw hdls 
overlooking the iilam. It was apparently designed ; 
to support an au^uce-haJl of Cymo, but was □ever 
oomjmeted. Spread ovnr the oixrhuo of the ploia 
itoeli traces of the royal rity ore to be ne^n, 
Neatest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
tnaselvo stone huilding which must have been 40 ft, 
high by Ifl ft. sqnoio, and which may havo served 
Ds a siuine for the aacred fjo, aTLhOEiEh some 
authorities (on leas good grounds, it suonJ) believe 
that it 'w^aa a princely tomb. A i^eooud group of 
mins lies nut far dlataat to the sonth, and ooni' 
prises a high ronmi coliLuin (not tinted), some 
angle-piera of nn edifice cltat ouce soircmndod a 
royal court, and a stone shaft ocmisisHng of throe 
blocks, on the nppermoot of which is inscribed in 
coneifcrni chancteis, *I Cynus, the King, the 
Ackemenian.'^ A huge slab stands aDmewTiat to 
the east of tbia group, and on ita face is carved in 
low relief a wingodi reprosonutloQ of the Great 
King, above wboaa hc^ was similarly Lnscribod 
the device of Gyms jnat ^tinted* although the part 
of the sLono ooutaining it bos been sawn oCT wd 
lost within the loot century, StU) another collec¬ 
tion of mips liBfl someu'hat to the south-east, and 
■hoa-B veetigos of pUlana and sinne door-idUi 
grouped nrannd a paved court tlmt belougnj to 
aan>e edifice nf Cyrus, 

Most important of aU tha mins !a the tomb 
of Cyms, which lies about a ndle lieynnd in a 
aonih-wcfltorly direction. It u known to bo hia 
luausplenin fiom descriptions in the (daorico. The 


structure reaatublfte a small houHo, with a slightly 
[winted roof, and is mado of a handsome white 
sandstone re^^jiihl ieg marble. It atonds high upon 
a Bub-hseeinent, built of tho same maicj^ and 
coneiaLing of a large foDaclatlon plintli, nearly 
fL loug, 4IJ ft. wide, and S ft. high, surtaolintied by 
a iHericii of riv stone layers that form a pyramidiu 
series of high Ht«p!s nupToochiiig the Jiiausulcutu 
from every rido. Tiie mammoth blocka that 
uLake up tno tomb itwlf weto origiiially fastened 
together by iron clamps, but wlth^t Ute uae of 
moTtar} and so perfectly wore they set that the 
stmcLure still forruB a compaet whulir, even though 
falling more and more into mm. The Repnlehne, 
taaBaurEKl from the OUtaido, ia bhout 30 ft, longt 
‘ by 17 btojod, and 18 high. A very low door iu the 
western sidu siMvea on an entrance. Tho mottuoxy 
chamber tuGaKtirtSs I0]j ft. loug* by "4 ft, widCi, 
and 8 ft. high (Lhu exact mesaarementa in metres 
may be found in JaokBon, Fcr.iui, p. 283}^ It is 
nofidtess to add ttiat the chsjuber is now cnipt}’. 
In architectural stylo thu tomb of Cyrus is thought 
to show Lycian inflaeuce, einco Bomewhat slmUar 
hnrial edihcea have been found in j'ix.ia Minor, the 
land hist 'conitnered by Cyrua after Aledia * but it 
may also he possible that the idea of jnmh a vanlt 
for tho dead may have owed somotliing to the 
Aveatnn Jbnfff, ^hunse*' a lem^raiy structure for 
the body bofore it wob earned to tho dbkAnin, 
Around the tomb, moreover, there onou stoud a 
deoorstive eolonnade, as is dear from the fragmonts 
of columuA still upright, and a few hundrM ytirda 
beyond it axe the vesticca of a pJatfonn od which 
was onn erected a habitation for the Magian 
piiests who werei coatodisna of tlie tomb, 
know iiom Aman vd. 39. 7), 

A single other vestige of Achjonneaian aichi- 
teclttre, religious in its character, is found at soma 
distanco to tbs N.W, in the some plain; it is in 
the form of the bases of two altars^ used by the 
Alagi m oelehrating their Koorihcial rltei. as they 
did, in the open air. 

hi Ultra dons and (hacfibdani of ijj ibs judillscmnl BkHiD-. 
nwotl la Um llDrKtiBti Pmb us m tie Much] Id tbs wgrh;i Cl 
Plandln uil OobIs. tiar Pgrtor, Btolis liri Ondrtwi, 
Mnlahiir, IVnmt laU cn^iplai, CtuHO, sad JickMOi ^ uvl ibe^ 
gCnt^ a ffogd 3(h« of tfas ardUlsctun tfi Cyrui'i " T‘t»i 

Far gTandur ihon the mined munumsnts of 
Fasargadm aio those of Per^polis, the capital of 
Bariue, and Xerxes, and tlwir succesaors. Thesie 
tokcua of n vaniriiiid enmire ore nircad over a 
couiiiderable area in the Floin of Murghnb, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyms'a cnpltaL The 
hrst Tcstlgea of this importAht sotioa are the traces 
of the lost city of StakhtOi indicated by some 
brokcQ oolunma, remains of portals, and scattered 
Frajmcnto of htdlding blocks at the rite now called 
Sti^hr or Istakhr. The nonthemiuost paint of 
this city is now mnrk'Sd fay a mnail granite stag¬ 
ing, Sumo 40 ft. aqnaio and i ft. hicn, which the 
natives call TaLht-i Td^iw, ' Peacock Throne," or 
TaiAi-i .fiiirici??!, * Thruue of fthe hero) Kuatam."^ 
A mils, or so farther south rviea the I^atform of 
FeroepoUs ilsolf, with its magniCceut slaira^ays 
and fHilacOHrriiwncd teiracGS, which the Ferwlana 
call TaiAi-i J^anishid, 'Throne of JamahlHl,^after 
the legendary' king of that name, nr CAikU Mindr, 

' Forty Pillars,' the colmniis that leamin 

standing, .^though the ^itu as a royal residence 
may date back to legeudoiy times (cf. possiUy 
.SundhAtvAis, axixi 14}, we know ftum on in- 
scripUon on the southom wall that it uwqJ it* 
origin aa a stronghold to Donns I., npt^kaxcntly 
ahont n,c. 816-513, and It is generally bdivvod 
that Greek dosiguuia ware employed m its cun- 
atmetiun (see Juki,'^Geach. IraoR^ in Geiger and 
Kuhn's Grutnirii*, ii- 443-449). Even whuti con- 
Eulcxed a[art from the edifices that stood tt^xm it, 
the platform is a remarkahle piece of comitructivo 
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Art. It meaflar^H over IJiOO tL frona nortli to 

■outh, varying from 20 to CO in height, Moiiinl- 
ing to the elevation of the three nmiia Eerrarts, 
■Jill it iiiui . an eipnnfle nmning buk ea^twaTil for 
nearly 1000 ft- imlli it mmgEa into a low range 
ot hSlM, cjilEed JSTmA'* lialiiMi. 'Mounl^ of 
MereVi^' iho ^piUTB of whicli haive_ b^eii pfirUy cat 
away 10 hiTPiah material for its «mslTOctnaL 
By the aid of imcriptioiiis, and judging ftom the 
potfiLiun of tlio different niiiiFi, the eoluin^nji taat 
remain atandingn, and the arrangeineiit of iho baies 
of tlio«e that have fallen^ aa well ae from the out- 
linia of the walla, pprtale, etftirwajr app^h^, 
and aculntured pediment*, we are able to identity 
each of the brnldingB that onoe Mcuined thuuu^- 
Oppeaitei the UTaniT Staircase of approach at tha 
northern end, ia the Porch of Xeiieaj 50 
to the Bonth sUnd the rehca of the Audience Hall 
of Xunea; still farther Bouthwnrf, and near a 
mocuid, are the better preserved r^aine of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distanoti' aonth- 
ward agaiot aeren a ruined ooitrtj'anl, are ^lue 
traces of a Fjiiace of Artaierjcea ITL Ochus, 
identified by an inBeription on the atylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xentes 
himikelf, with a minor edifice etiU i^her dock, 
while At Bome Jifitance northward in the great 
EaII of n Hundred Coiomim, erected by Dnriua, 
with a portico ncnr ita oopth-weatem comer, ihow- 
ing in stone the king aeftted on hia throne of state. 
The defitruotiou of theuc gorgeous bnildiDge m 
attribated lo the dronketi (uit of AJeJEnnder Lha 
Great, when he burnt the citAdd after his victory 
ovor the laut Darins; but thongh the hand of the 
conqueror dnstroyod the beauty of the edificee and 
left them n min tor all time^ it could not oWitcrate 
tboee tityrt!* that atill in after ages bear wilneeo to 
their Ancient glory. 

Some further remains of royai nrdiltccture ^ 
to he seen at Pencpolts and m it* vicinity j they 
are the Twjk-hflwn tombs of Gie Achcumeniim 
kings. Three of these Bcpulchrw are cat iti the 
hilli^, behind ihe OTeat pialfumi already d^i^, 
They arc hditvw to t» Ihc mortuary chamben 
of ArtaierlM lb yinnmon flbC, 4&4-SSflh of ' 
Ar tfVK ^T?r?* OcliitA 35S—337)* fluil 

Darius ui. Codomsnnns {B,C. 535^A'lO|, if we am 
justified in regarding tho onfinishE^l 15 ™ve as that 
of the last 01 the Achintoeuians, More imposing 
in their ntuatlon and older in point of time arc 
the four tombs carved lu the rocky front of the 
necropolis cliff of Kaluh^i Bcatam, on the other 
aide of the idain, abont 8 nrilea north-west of the 
platform- T^ese Bepulehreji, which weru the 
inodel for the three later once, are each hewn 
in the ahape of nn immense Greek eroas, and ^nnk 
deep tn the face of the rock. They arc elaborate^ 
carved in architocinral stylo to represent a facade 
decorated with hull-cappw pillarai two on either 
aide of the doorway, and surmoinited in each case 
on entahlAlure richly sculptured with a 1 *b- 
relltif of t b s king, his suhjecta, and Ormazd. An 
Inscription showa that one uf thcee tombs wne the 
sepulchre of i>Arins the Great; the other vauIhK 
believed, belonged to Xerxes, Arfcaxerxea I., 
^nri Darius II. A few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there ia a sqnikrc stone edifice 
which closely leseinhles the rectatigular at™ture 
At Faflargtukeii already menGtmcd, but w'efl prt- 
Mrrv«i, and, like the fatter, probably a fire-abrine 
ntber ih wH* ^ Np-h-i* Lhc wise ot tHe 

necropolis hill, but hidden from the shrine hy a 
of tho fi t iff , itTB thfl rdnAiM of two oltjuii, 
hewn out of the living rock and lenring as fine 
uxamples of the stonecott^s work for rcbgtoiia 
purpDWB In Achwmeuian tlmee. To the same 
may lUcewiae belong some rude cnttiDga Ln the 
rocks on the cisst of the cliff, apparently designed 


as tcporitorkca for expoelng the bodiea of the deod 
in uccoidanoe with the ancient Zoroastnan curtom, 
but the date ia not certain. To a later sge, how. 
ever, we must amiun the seven sculptutes cut m 
the rock hooeath the tomba themselves, ^ce their 
subject^ prove them to he of fjaaanian on(M. 1 he 
li-t of Achfcmenian toniba ia lo be euppjamented 
by Mvejul other scpulchrea, sumowhat rsscmbliug 
thoM of Nnksh-i Jluatam* but prehahly dating 
from nu earlier period than they or the lerw- 
ifolitim tombs, and urithDut mseriptioiLa or omn- 
mentatiou, excepting one which has a crude 
hoa-relief. These are found near the vdlapo of 
Ssiinah, between Hamodan and Kermajialiahr at 
Hoi van in Wcslfini Peiaia, and Takhrikah m 
Azarbaijan, as well aa elsewhere {om de Morgan, 
iffisrioH Kkiit*JI<jiu fn Ferte^ iv. and 

Justi, (W. n'r, iL 455, 456]- 
The lomth aud la-st of the ^rest Achaunenum 
capitals wos Susa, whose remiiins wer* Eiwt uuule 
known by JjoIiub m 1852, and were excavatod with 
very important results by Dleulafcy in 18&4, 18!^, 
Ifiiiu, fofiowod hy de Morgan in 1807, 180®, 1990. 
The site which they occupy wa* the ^nt«T 
residenee of the Acmcmcmian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The ruina extend 
over eeveral itilSf or hillocks, between the river 
CbaoT, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinlty 
of the modera Dixful and Shuster. Four prindptJ 
groups of renudne ore ddstingnUbahie, according 
to the nisultji uf the explorations that have been 
mEniioned: They me* first, the teli^ called Uio 
Citadel; Bocond, the Royal City, where stood 
ihu pfllawiS of ^e snccessori of Darius; third* 
the trace* of the city Itself; and, fourtb, the 
Vestiges of the inhabited town aJong tlie riveris 
edge^ If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulofcy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made on imposing spuBtaelo in the 
diwa of their pristine hlates fn 

Dmolafoy* L'Aeropok aiut); and the ssma 
investigator'i res^jairhes have revealed, among 
other mins, the remains uf the ^paddrut, or 
throne-room, of AvtaKencs 11* Mnemon* which 
was otect^ on a sibQ earlier ocenpiBd hy a |talaco 
of Darius I. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that ihe archcsolOgiiul expedition* led 
by Dienlofoy iind hU wife* niscoverw the friere 
of arehere and 1 lion.friexe* together with the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and vuiioiin 
other ubjects that enrich aur knowledge of early 
rersian orchitocture and art. In point of style 
the Suoon reiuainH are quite ILkc tuose of PerBU- 
polifl, even as regards the qharactor of the so- 
eaUed ' FersepoUtan column,' and, ILku the latter, 
they sre thought to show traces of Greek Influence 
combined wim Afleyro.Babyliraiaii uleucnts and 
other fcatnrei already menticined, although they 
are so thoroughly Persianlred m to pa*Hse» on 
individnality of Lhair own. 

The ruins of ono other edifire in Ferria may be 
referred to here os belonging poesihly to the latter 
part of tbo Acha'^iuaniim period ? it is the remains 
of tho great temple of Anaitb (see AsilllTA) at 
Kangavor, between Uamadon and Kcmiansbah. 
A portion of the X.W. wall of tho stylubsito on 
wbiob the temple stood is still intact, and la 
crowned with the remains of a colotmode or 
pillars, while on the sooth.eaatem ride of the 
temple preemeb there is a dbwrdered mass of large 
graiute blocks and oolumns, whose itxe conveys 
an idea of the vamnhed mapiifictmoe of the 
sanctuary which is now a mass of ruinji. Owing to 
the presenre of certain qlmractoristl« m the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or fjyre- 
Roman affinities, Dieuiafoy and some others pr^ 
poae to assign this tomple to Uiu Farthlan period ; 
but* to the present writoci the evidence seems 
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atrcpnger in f^Toar of nttribtitine itia erootiun to 
ArUi««rx« irtiemon or »me otlior of the later 
Adueiritinifiiia* For tlie ^ku of omnplateneH it 
should be ailiicd that rHeal&fo^, on the cofitTnir, 
Aa«3gnfl to^ tho Adnciuenuji |»riod aome of the 
rninu at Finnoihiiil and S^r^istan in S.IV, Perela ^ 
other authorities like Perrot and Clnpier. do 
Morran, and Uavet, are better justified in aesipi^ 
in^ them to the A** ftnEan epoch. 

3. S^uk and Parthian periods (JLC. aao^A.D. 

The interre^um of Beventy years occupied 
by the s^ay of Alexandet'a direct auceetHOra and 
the Seljuk rule exerthtod no appreciahin edect 
on Penstan architecture^ nnlesa it wm to extend 
the «phero of po^eibilhj for Greek iniueneo. The 
ParthuuiH ^rere PhilheUenee,, ae U Jihown by their 
employinif the Greek language and Greek dtivkee 
tm thetr oom* ; hat they were not great aiehitoctag 
sa la clear from the Psithinn minji —practically the 
only cnee nurviving-^ot Uatm and at ivarka,, 
althouph Ihcftfi are hull E with emde eolidity, if 
not with beanty of denign. The atmeture at 
Hatrf^ the modcri] of'/ftrifAr, in AfeKojpotAmia, 
wao either a palace or a temple, or poaa^ly both 
combined in a ningln precinct, for which maaon it 
ia oommonly apekon of ae a palacfr temple. The 
mins Jihow a browniah-i^y llmeatone cydihce, 
36d ft. long, !^1D il. braad, and with thick walla 
pro^rtionately high. The hullding consists of a 
xenea of seaen lai^ ebambura arranged ^de by 
aide, with aevera] nnaller roema le^ing into 
them, and a Lor^ square hall — apparently a 
thrune-room—added in the rear near the left-hand 
comer of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the moat part, open, a> that the light 
waa good, nnd it was ptobahly shaded by awnings. 
The walla of the greater apartments were 
etren^hened by pllaat4^, and decorated by Ii^h. 
relief fionlptures and ornamental fricres, which 
added to the etiect of the general arehitectural 
design. As to its date, the palice-ttmiple at 
Hatra may iMia-ahmed with ressonablo probability 
to the latter half of the PaTthian period, or 
between the lat and 3rd cent, of the Christian 
era, smee the dty wna in a fleurii^hing condition, 
and able to rcjsixt the siege of Trajan in a.d. U6, 
and of Sovema in a.d, IM, but was a desert^ 
rain in tho 4th contnry. 

Tho sooond of the Parthian architectural remains 
01 found at Warf^, tho ancient Ereoh, on the 
F.uptiratea, a city mentioned in Gn 10», Thin 
min oomdsts of a Bcpnlehral cliatuber built over a 
tmnh XU which wa* found a ooffin of the Parthian 
period. The deacrijfflon which Loftua givas of 
this ■tracture, with its bases of oolnmu?, capitala, 
oomiem, frioreH, and bits of painted plotter, ^hows 
that the PaithiaEiE in lator times won not arorso 
to decoration and ortUtic touchee in their huildiun, 
even if they had ai^tod a mde simplicity in 
aaiiiErr times. Thia fact is futlhEr homo out by 
tho BCoount of the palace at Ctofipboii, as given 
in Pidloetratnid of A^htiiUi Jed, Oleorius, 

L 25J. Accordii^ to de Aforgan fJfunbn jcwn- 
hjique m Perwe, ii. 137 and plato lix,h there Ih a 
min of a Parthian palace or temple at Velaijord, 
near Kangavar, and montion has ahrcuuly l>eMi 
miUe of tho view which would aMoointe the 
rained temide at Kau^var witli the Parthian ora. 
The Bcarci^ of ParthW romainji ii? pruhably to 
bo accounted for, oa in other csssee, tw the fact 
that brick WM tnore largely mod than stone in 
tho construction of their biddings. As to origi- 
uali^ in arthitectUTal art, it may be added t&t 
tbo Faithians are credited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in coutTost to 
the dat oeiling and Eqnore lintel uf the Arhait^iiLui 
period. 

4. Sasanion period ja.D.iS4-661 h— The SoMuian 


moiiarche, unlike their Parthian forcr&iin.er 3 i, wem 
^^t onildcrie, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achjpmeniaus. An enmuetarioii of the pjacAi 
where monumeDts that date from tlieir tciim are 
fonnii would take in a hiTge part of I^rsia, ai in 
clear from Each n lj>t (u* that given by JuRti 
(op. cif. iL iEJ-MK 541). Tbe?>e rexiiaiua showailvonceR 
m constnieUvo art oacr the Parthian period, more 
especially in the develcppment of the dome, im 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and la the elabom- 
rion of the fscade of such a palaeo as that at 
Gt^iphai), wh^ high rcciuibcd ontnmee, with 
gallcrlRl panels ou either sede, anticipates the 
^'eepiag enrveof the grand portal and tho panelled 
front which xn tjrmical of the mosque and luadmsa 
orehitecture in Arnhammajdan timea. The standard 
of royai magnihcence under the Saxsanlom is slm^-n 
m the mins of Qafrd Shlrin, the castle built hy 
Khnjm U. Farvlx (a.I>. doO)i for bb favourite, 
Dn the rmd between Baghdad and Kcrmon-iliah, 
^id IS evident in the uculptured j^tto at 
BiLstUn, near the tatter rity. To ^ut the same 
epoch Iteiojig the min-i at Mashito and at ^kmmkn 
of the childrEtn of Ammon' of 
m 3'^h Bs well as the palace called AJvan-i 
Khn^ru, not for from ^nsa, Tlit religicus archi¬ 
tecture of tho period ia represented by the remains 
of nniuerous fire-temples, like tho dtasA^KaffnA, 
a^ IffaltAn, and that at Abotgnh or ut Janr. in 
iha dLftrict south of Shiras; or, again, hy a por¬ 
tion of the cmmbLimi^ sonctuuy of brick At Tnq-i 
Suloiman, soath-east uf Like UrnmiAh. The 
style of eonstructien of a Sasonian coravanseiaf 
may be judged by tlxc stone ruins, Faid to be the 
woTK or Khusm L, ' AnDshirvdn the Jant' (A.D. 

at x\ghus4j, between Teheran and Meshed. 
Baonniau orchitectarai engineering is illustrated 
by several bridgea and dams, as at Dirful ami 
Sh^ter, or the stone actuoductSj deacriptiona of 
which may be seen in the standard works men^ 
tlonad at the cud of this ortklo. 

5. Muhammad^ period (from A.J>. $&!}.—As al- 
the history of the M uliunn] period 

nf^Peraiau orchibecture foniu a special branch of 
Muslim art, and tiie best cxamplcjt of its develop¬ 
ment are found in I tie mDaqncs, the religious 
edlfii^ which ^pplantoil the old fire-templsfi after 
Pe^ia adontod Is]Am as its tistiua^ faith, and 
which are characterised by towering domes (some- 
timea bulbous in ohapeh high facades with irnmense 
recessed arches, groc^l raiztaretxx that give lialonce 
on either side, sad omarnental oxtGripr} decorated 
with glared tiles and Bcrolidike araheMnea. The 
oichitectunl remains of the first period of the 
KlisUfste, the Umavyads and Ablgisids^ (a. 1>. 6fll- 
8471, have mostly destroyed by the long 

of wars that have devastated Persia from 
time to time; but the foundation of Urn mosn uc 
of HoFiLD a] - HashTd at Kazxln (A.D. Tfifl) be¬ 
longs to that epoch, and a momne at bhirai, 
built in the latbsr ^rt of the 9tft cent, hy the 
Bafarid Amr ibn Lartb, is uombered omung the 
older reiuoina. To early GhaznaviiT age 
(10th cant. a.d.I may possibly'^loug tlie tower¬ 
like tombs at Hai and Hamndon, but it is nwre 
probable that they come from the later Seljnk 
ora (rmtghly, 1(^0-1150} or from tbs ^laugnl age 
(llfl6-12dQ]i. '^e same ia true of a ctumbling 
mausolflum st This, near Meshed, as It Ls said to be 
the tomh of the poet Firdausi, who died in the 
year A.D. lOSO; but although the poet’s grave is 
aetually nasr by, it h more likely that the 
etmeture is of Seliuk origin, since it ctooely 
resemblea tho mausoleuiii built by Sultan Sanjor 
at Merv about 1 ISO. Good examples of the oaruer 
Mongol period ore to be teen in the tower-tomha 
of Jenghlx Khanka grandson Uoliiga (d. and 
his queen at Maraghn, the royal seat uf tbe 
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in Bort h -Persii j vhlJe ite 
uiaiiAoJeiins uf Uliaitu KliCKldlMu^ilali (ti. 131C) is 
of tilt later Mcmgal pcriwl. Tha best lUrutnvtiui: 
lif tlic ftrchitectune which tlomiailiud liuriiig thu 
rule of the TnitarB, niter Tkam-* invoaioo, la tha 
iwAutiful Mxusjid-i Kabodh or 'J^lue Mtnque,’ 
enecteil in llUS hy Shah Jiluui at Tahiii. 
Muliamiuailfm afthiteot'an in Persia reaeliofi ita 
height in the reign of Shab Abbil^ the 
aJiJ is well illuBtrated hy the 
SlifiJi, ur ‘ Kuvni Mo«niei^ erecteu in IfllS at 

ahiln, and Ijy the other imperul edihcea of the 
same ruler. The arehitvetom oc^vity of Shah 
AbbAa was not conhned to bi» capital^ hovcoTer* 
or to inklocM and plMCS of worship, but was 
feuft HHjaft cl in ihg cuustmotion uf namvanaerwi, 
bridKoar and other uitoful atnictnries in Tuanj parts 
of Persia, Eo that liis niime u widely Ttnown 
throagbout the land as the patron of the buUdor'e 

The citiea which beat ahow the clifferDnt style* 
of MulvaiEimadan arcMtectnre are those wliich hod 
the bonour at oue time or another to be the royal 
capit^, Uhe 4£ah&b^ Kaerin, Tabriz, Sultanlya, 
and Sldnu ^ htit hardly of lesser fame are Kiun, 
K ^ypl inrij yieehed, and ArclabiL Modem 

amhiiectural tendenciea am beat observed in the 
pfcBent capital, Teherin, whore It ifl poisaiblB 
to see even liuropean elententa coniblDM with 
the meet eooKrvative featonas of tho jiaaL When 
viewed aa a whole, it may be said that Feznn’a 
contribution to the history oF arcbitectni^ if 
not diKtinctly □riginal, la, noverthcleaa» can^dtT’ 
able, arvej dez^orvos the attention of thu stadent 
of religiods art os well as the amidtecLuTol 
spooinJut. 

Lm.ima& — For ■ nfln-il munilt Fyurot- 

Cb^Eu, f/U. [b ran dlstu t., Paris, lOD; 


r^u. I, acAJCSp «»«%-• 

tt te Jif/kofnloniu, 3 TdL, Ruu, 1343^ ; D]Eulafe|r, 
aM^igui b Pmr, A volaj Pvi*, tSdl-SS, ud dt 

Stuf, t'uts, l^SKMH; KiqB. Jsos DiemldJ'raT, J Aim: jaumat 

dt rbtiotei, Parii, 18@; d« MbrEsa, JUrtitm aciat- 

f9 PmW, Iv., Pkrii, ISM; Rawtla^o, 7^ Gnsl 
Jttniafektu {)/ (ilv fasEm Warti. 4 VCAL, I^odoa, 

190£He7, 3^ OrinUol JTMurMp, LoooDn, 19!S, 

TiU ^mtJk Onmi OrimUfi Jf^iAanAf, LoiMCEtL, lifTC, «iiil 
TjM Jiiorj ^ !i«w ToA, Dp. f72-SS&; jdvU, 

^OMcUeStslilUl ‘ kl fMffV >>id EohnV PnnEtnuH iUf- ifitM. 

IL 447^-167, SltUiburE', ; Sam^ 

m4iir vrrriKktr CquApitr, Bertln, UKU- 

A, V. wiujAsts jAci£aD!f;. 
ARCHITECTURE { Pbajnkiaiib — Worshlp - 
pern of the poweea of oatam, ft is not sarTjrrl^g: 
that the Fhmniaiiuiai in the earlier stages of their 
national existcuos, should have diapaidea the work 
of the architect and boltder, and taken to woTablp- 
pii^ in the * high places' so often referred to in the 
Dlrf Tertament, That theee were nntmal emi' 
□Qoctis, and not artificial erectiens, like thoaa of 
the flabyloufanh and Assyriami, is quite ulsar ftom 
the stAtementa concerning ^eni- Tboy worn 
witliln easy aocen from the dtiea, and thlthm- 
the people reaorted when ueembiing for worship. 
How common Uicr were may bo gathered from 
the fact that they were the costomaiy plsoes for 
worship among the Israelite* until the 7th cent, 
h.C.* The oracle on Carmel , which, Aocordlng to 
Tadtiu and Suctosin-^t Veepasian oostmlted, wu. 
pansibly a Peered place of this kind. The god 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, bnt onty 
on altar which was mticb revered. This tdtu 
was probably of tuihewn stones^ like the one dedi¬ 
cated to Johweh upon that EMime mount Carmel 
which TKiijai* re-btulc njid eotuweratod anew on 

lluUan' DB a Wfi. 

\ Tic. uVl IL TD; y'HL & 


the liny wlmn bo ODufoax^ed tba prophets of 
l3aal.* 

In all probability tha Phtnnicians would_ have 
continued worshipping in the samn way. wiihont 
temple and Image, hod it net been for foreign 
inttuence. The ^oea ralatioiia, however, which 
the Fhennicians had with Egypt, branght_ them 
ujiiicr the induence of that nntmnnlity, with its 
splendid temple* and elaborate ritual, and the 
reenit was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a oertnin oxt«tt, a« for 
aa otir present knowledge goe»i. 

The most peifeet of the small imitations of 
Egyptian temples la t^ial now ddled 

temple,^ at Amtit nesjr TaithM. This ereo- 
tlon is Wilt in n court, S2 yds. by 00, hewn in the 
rock and levelledh tbo S. wall being about 16 ft. 
high. If them evsr was any wall on the or 
front side, ns is probable, it 1^ now dUoppeazed, 
and is TOplnCied by s hedge. Keniains uf columns 
near the eomerj of the court encyst that the 
walls wnns Hanked by eloistera. The ^tsmpla’ is 
in TeuJity a cella,t and standa nu a square tusjse 
of rock more thw 16 ft, high and about IS M^uire, 
1^1 oomposed of three cnumiDUB blocks of stone 
opver^ wi th a monolithic roof. The blocki having 
been enperimposed, the atmetttre was appaienlly 
carved out in the form it now preeeutA The 
opening U towards the ; and the plain coruke 
with which it is decoratod U the tuiuoj Egyptian 
one, advancliig id front over the antenor race of 
the cock. It IS tfaonght probable that the entabla,- 
tuie wsa supperted by oolumns of nielol. The 
celling Is vaulted. The hooting within is slightly 
Kdnken^ azid Is ffonked by nsirow platforms or 
benches, graded ami eloping up^tirda towsrdi the 
back, |jo^h]y to render tboee taking port in the 
ocrem.un.1e* more rktble to tlie ^«ople ouUide.it 
iilota for a rod at the opmuDg soggest that a 
curtain hid the interior the pa**er*,by hen 
there was no public ceremony, and square snuken 
bplas near the entruce seem to tnSirk the poKitions 
of candelabra or, [lerhaps, eacred colimma, ItonacL 
lus suggested that the rock-hewn court may 
enden^y have been covercil with water from a 
spring near, when tho wall on the N. was In 
existence; and the nppeamnoe ol_ the sorfaM con. 
firms this> If that bo the cafic, it resnuibled two 
other idraU4ff sanntnSxies near "A m oJ-^/aiyd/, * the 
Sfl^^eQt-SpTin^^' The more complete uf these it 
a little monolithLc chapel, now in mina, U was 
rectangular In fotm, with a sqnam opening in 
front, where it bns nn Egyptian conaice surmounted 
W urttus-serpepta, Tt npfitod upon a reclaugular 
block ef stone ahgnt three metres thick by five 
wide, carried liy a plinth of much emaller dSmBn^ 
sicin^. On each side of the great rectangular ttone 
oro trace* of a little atairway, which gave access 
to thoplstform foTTUod by its upper *ariacie.a This 
shrine w^as about 6’60 metre* hq^, and its slL^y- 
vaiiltad ceUhig was wmlptnred m relief wil£ two 
great pairs of wings, oxte pair ipriuii^g from the 
globo Banked by twp unei, and the othex scemiojf ly 
having ns lb* centre an ca^e^s head. 

Facing the cha^ }jat described, and about 
ID metros to the are the base aiul lower [>art 
of onotber chapel. Dearly like it, but eeeiningiy 
rathedr Lnr|Nr. There is hardly any doubt that 
they both foTzned part of the luune aroliitectnral 
w^heme, and it is possible that uns was deiiieated 
tit a g^ and the other to a goddoss, hii sponse. 
They riae ant of the water of a small lake or pond 
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MaPitied hj the spriiifi and ic is p^saiblu tK&t tLu 
was al£i& the in oncnent Backed 

verdnre, it miut; !h.avG be^ & lecinded BJid sufl]^ 
ciently pictTire^De apoL^ and the diflieiilty of 
sct^cfis to the nhRDca woald nat.imUj' prevent their 
deflecTfttion-'* 

It la Improbable, howevei, that the.«« renmina 
ahi^vr the eommau Te1i|poTi» arcbitectare nf thvr 
time, and the fanes of Astarto at Sidon and 
ilelqart at Tyre were undonlitedljr much mere 
Laipoftont and impoailn^ gtractiues, thoej^h 
Herodotna* description of the latter (iL 44 |i doca 
not enable any idea of its farm l* be gathered j 
to nU appeanuiOe be was most stmek by its two 
pillan (ir?-nV<!:i), ^one of pure gold and tho other of 
an emerald atone of Hueb size a* to abme by night ^ 
Another important shrine was that of EsiLcnClnon 
the left lianis of the Niihr Aoli, about an hoar 
N, of l^idorin Thin was a r&etanguJar erection 
hoflt appajently on the aide of the slope, remains 
of the walls and mosooiy of the tenaoe-i Wng still 
in existence. The slope looks towjuds the N,, 
and it is iicnsililc that the wnctn&ry to Esbrniln 
w as a. shrine like that nt Amrlt, w^lch bjis 
same uriontfitioD. I<4ixge number* of votive 
statnoltcfl were found on tbe atte^ The stones 
of the ehrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried nw'aj by the inhabitants of theconntry 
to bniki their houBe* with^ and Bome, with hole^ 
are used in oliva-presginK.t 

Of greater ini^Ttonce, nerhapH, ate tho indica¬ 
tions available for the arriiitectdrc of the templo 
at GoIiaI, ni^e known by coins of the Roman 
puriiiid.^ On the left i^ shown n chapel, the f^nt 
enumonnted by a pediiuiMit. The whole front waa 
o[«nr dunked pilasters iupportlng the pediioent. 
At the top of the steps giving acceas to the interior 
was a tnpni uble, perhap for ofTeringa, and a 
stTange emblem surmoanted the point of the roof* 
which seems to have l>Gen decorated on each sids 
with three rowa of sunken panelu. 

Natnrally tlie smbiteclnt'e of this bnllding ang- 
gwtu Greek indnence, and to all appearsmee it m a 
simple reprodnetion of the E^’pttan shrine,, but it 
may be noted that BahylonLun aichitoctare had 
something nnologoos (sen p. 6821, and may have 
been the true origin nf tho structure. What woold 
loom to 1% dne to Creek LaHnence ia the pointed 
roed. 

The real jmcient pirtr howm'cr, was probably 
the stmetureon the tight, w’hicb shoai a colonnade 
to which Aooeas wn* gained by & flight of steps* 
and a large conrtA'ar'd, with colnmns—a kind of 
arcade—behind. The reprcisuntation of this build¬ 
ing w'** DvidontJy altogether too much lor the 
dicvsinker, wIkmo ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Aj>syrianB. Above the 
comice of the colonnade is an erecUon of open 
work, behind which one neea a conical object 
towering high in the open-ythe imihlcin of the 
god of tlie place* catreSponding with the eaored 
■tonea in w^ich the divinity was snppooed to 
TwiderS 

.And here wo again have the ^hlgh plac^*' not 
formed out of the soUd rock by the laborious 
ouarrying of nil tho msj^ which wu not needed, 
but ly an cnclcu^nm of hewn Btono, orunmented 
witli u calonnnde dll round. This was aatnrally 
much mom elaborate than tho sun pie clearing^ in 
the open* and aliMj more nT^lhctlc than the hill- 
edclo^rei^ markoil olT by sample row* of tail 
atone-i. 

' ViMwioo, fJ. V: Pemt-CblfilGi. A?. 
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But it will bo asked i Were these two fomu — 
the ' high plseo" and the chapel or mountalti-shrine 
—the only anchitectmaJ croationsof tho PhoMiicisiis 
for the purpose of worship 1 All that con bo said 
is that tboy aro the principal forms foend. It 
Kems not unprobable, however, that tlicy hsd 
othom, and, an is well known, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerosalem w'aa hnilt hy workmen 
and material .supplied to that king Hiram of 
Tyre. If not in that king's stmcltire, there la 
at least in the temple an dcscrit«d hy E^sekiel 
(40^-43^ *te.)* according to Chipioz's restorations,' 
a certain Bk^e*a to the Pfacenician tein|ileH. a* 
shown on tbe coins of Cypnis, whidi bocitl to have 
been erections of imposing arehitectnrot appear¬ 
ance. 

In Cyprus the moot famona templea were those 
of Pnpho*, Amnthna* Tilalimn* and GpIgCn, in 
which plocffl were Pbmnkian settlcfuent*, aa alsu, 
probably* at Citinm (now Laruaca}* Salamts, and 
Other ntteHr From Cypriote coins,C an idea may 
be gained of the cefebrated tein 3 >lo at PaidbOii, 
dedi^ted to VimoB or iVsLAite. It consisted of a 
Doutml erection—a kind of ^lylon—in the form of 
two narrow towers oonnectM, in tbe upper part, 
by a chomher or ohornbersi famished with three 
windowH. Below tiiin wm the entrance, in which 
the spectator conld see the ROCted dgnre adored 
IhEre — n ouolcal stone sormoiintod by a. naive 
indication of a head, and two radlmcntary onns. 
rerrot suggests that the rise of the opening ha* 
been porpoeely e^rog^ratod by the engraii’er in 
oidw to CTthibit tho oivine image, a-hich was* in 
reality, not at the entrance, hat at the for end of 
the aanctnaiy* On each mao of the pylon were 
porticoes or colonnades* ftat-roofod, hardly more 
than half the height of tho central portion, aur- 
monuted 1^ images of tlie dovtn sacred to the 

E iddwn. under these arcades objects like cande- 
bm ate shown, the upwr part arranged cither 
for tbo pnriMiM of giving fight or for thebumiog of 
inccnoe. Above the uppet fttmctnre, and Itetween 
the two towera, nre shown a star and the creacen b 
moon — emhlems of the goddesa The space in 
front cf the bnildinc seems to he tepressnted 
pav^, and encloeed by a scmtclTiciiJftr roiling, 
prov^ed with a doohile gate. A^'ithin tliis eu^ 
cloenre hi a dove* apparsnlly seeking food. The 
detotbi vary somewhat in the lUflerent Goine^,t and 
it h to lie supposed that the engraver had no 
intentinu of giviug more than a general iilea of 
tbe bniJding, so tWt numerone acoesooriee liavo 
been omitt.^. According to IH Ceimola, tho 
b^y of tb« edifice was TKtfutralar, 67 met^ by 
60* surrounded by a court-yard SIO by 164, more 
or 1«ei. As it is based upon nctual exploration. It 
IB to be ptefoTTcd to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the iudicationfi of trax'eUers who v-bltcd the 
site in the early yean of the 12th cent, but how' 
the latter cotud have obtained the axceediugly 
probable details of the interior which he given ib 
difficult to understand* According to Ids plan, 
thcTD were tw'O qncloeures* the first pro-vided with 
four cntranceB, and aumontidcd a colonnade^ 
A doorway aduiittcd to tha second encToflure, in 
which w'M the temple- There wc boo the_ semi- 
circular railing, the pavrd forwourt, the sitea of 
the to were, tne central jiortioEi of the bnildbig, 
divided into t v^riboJe, a large _huJ], and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred imo^e; like, 
wist tho lateral *[rnctiirw, cac-h with four 
chomlwns U> whieh admi^icra was gaitiLd only 
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from Lbe large central and on^ ithat ai the 

€ind| wlildhi ceatil b$ enteird onl^ itom tba 
HAnttiiaiy. The tH'Q jJaiis &m bo differtnt that 
one uk* whether thay cOUIkI b&fD bnli takfiB 
from the aunn remaia^ AcCdrding U> TacILUK,* 
the stone emUeEnatie of th« goddeoB w&^ is the 
open air» indlualiug that the plane ‘where It stood 
bad no moJ; notwitliHtaiiding thii^ it is wd 
aerer to have been wtt with rain. l!hLs ratlier 
faroan DL CcsfiolA'a ptiui, which, however, does 
not agree with the picture on the eoiiia Prebahly 
further explemtion is needed. 

In the neighbourhuoil, hut nearer to the £«a, 
Di Ceenolat found two conical stones etiU in 
poeiliuu, which, it U mgge^ted, uo: all that 
ramain of xome sacred spot—perhapn the tradi- 
tiouai Inndme-plnce of the godae3& when ahe hnit 
visited the i^laodr ff this be correct, the site was 
the sjiot where the pilgrims to the sacivd placea on 
the Lslaad commenced Ihcir piooa vijita Percot 
fioggeftta that thla site is repr^cnied on another 
Cy^oiote ooin,:^ in which two aliajpljpoLntod 
conefi ate ahown, one on each aide of two colaruaB, 
resembling the aide-posbi of a doorway, islanding 
on hoses, and connected at a distanco of about 
thrto-^inartera of their height by joiat^ intended, 
to all appeorauice, to hold them in position. The 
whole seems to hare been provided with sonie 

f rotectire corering of the nature of an awning, 
Inder this seeming doorway U a conical object 
on a plinth, STUinonnted by a flat top, on which 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclmnre with a inriglfi 
central gntC- The whole ahawa a aimpla^ form of 
the temple at Paphqs, witbont the lateral strun* 
tnres or bisIcSl 

At Gnigus the temple was a narallelogram.f the 
roof supportoil by five rows of tnree coimuos each. 
There wow two doora, one S., the other E. A 
large cone of grey atone ftrand on the ait* Lmpllea 
that the hnildhig waa dedicated to the godoeaa 
of Paphos. It re-=«mh1es in form, but on a large 
scale, the teira-eotta cones found in such nnmbeta 
at Tclloh in S. BahylDnia. Majiy figures of 
women holdhig or iHlckliaj; their uuldnm, and 
cowfl BtieklJng [heir calvca, wnie disDover^ at 
many tMilnta on. the site. Nomeroas pedesLola, 
each of w^hicb ancLDatly bore a staitie, and somn 
of thezu two, were fotmd. Ccoealdi, who studied 
the objects duintened thoro, hu given a v'ery 
vivid picture of the apjiearuiceof the temple when 
it was still standing. Its foor wallA were of fj^n- 
baked brick covered with white or coloured cement, 
and the pillars were of wood, with etone capiUda, 
the two SIJea of the roof which they supported 
Imring only n very alight slope, forming a lermce, 
like the present Cypriote mo^ The mof wna of 
wood covered with roads and mata, upon which 
was apreod a thick layer of earth beaten down 
hard. The exterior wm therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior was lighted only by 
means of the burge doorw'aya, wherein one ^aw a 
motionless and ^filcnt crowd of stone-cw'cd figuren, 
their featnrsa and rabea tin Led ivitK tlie colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone os peiipetual 
worshipfieTH. Shrine-like i^Lone lltln'ps ilinmmated 
the grinning eji-votos hanging in recesses un the 
walls, whl^ last were ailomed with eartuua 
pjetnrefl, Strange senlptunes adonicd the circuit 
of the hniiding, where the slanting raya of light 
wexn reflected on the ‘white and poliahE^d tiling of 
the lliHirs. 
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This is a vivid and probable picture, of which, 
however, some of the Stadia re^nirc veiificaLioii. 
Perrot soggeeta that this hnlhlmg waa aicnply a 
trea.'viiry or mnscum belonging to the teal Lomple. 

A few underground bnihhnga eviat, the meet 
noteworthy being the crypt at Cnrinm,* in which 
n'ere found many object of value. Having de¬ 
scended theatepa and paasod along a ahott pasBOge, 
one fjnila three Bncce&aive hoyed tooms, and at 
right angluB with Lho&e, a fourth, with a further 
length of the paasage. Thia interesting and ‘well- 
hnilt stradure seems to have heea used as a 
trcaatuto-chambci, hub whether it was originally 
intended for such is unoertaim That at Lamaca 
is known as the Fana^hitx PAenertnaiat. Knonnnus 
blocks, os Well as small stone^ have been used, in 
tbis Donetracdon, which coneiete of a vestibule 
Vidth a door leading to a s>inall chamber, wtthLn 
whicb was found on old spring, probably some 
sacred eooice. The roof was formw of two large 
blocks of stone oondderably arohed on the under 
side. It hoa been thought tn be n tomb; but in 
view of the existence of the spring, thLsia nnlikely. 
It a'as probably a aacred vi^, mnch resorted to 
by the inhahltonts and the people of the neigh- 
booring port- 

Far behind the perfectlan of the tcmplea of 
Phmnicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gatiioa {now Gexxo). ArdsticaJly and aruhiLeo' 
torally, a wide gap separates them from the atron- 
tnns of the PhomiciacLS, but the conical [SBycmd} 
Htonca found therein have caused them in bo re^ 
puded as oertiunly PhouiiGian. Evans and o‘theni, 
bovevor, two of opinion that these bmldinga am 
really Libyan, AtCozzo there ore two Uunplaa.t 
aide by side, and joined toother by a wail, 
which forma a kind of rDOgn fai^adu. t^’kaalag 
through a narrow entrance, one reaelics, in the 
case of the larger building, fijut a small and after, 
wards, contEuumg along the paeaage, n larger hall 
arran^'od at right anj^ee thereto. The rear ttr- 
minataon of the boildiog is an npoo In the form of 
a semicircle, and the w'nole aaggoata the arrange' 
mcnt of a church choir with deep baya In oon' 
asquence of ita ncanicH, the mtiiQler building has 
the firat hall larger than the eecoad, and the semi, 
cinrular apeo at the end fsi decidc^lly fliuallL't; 
otherwisa the airangnmont ia in both cawi the 
some. Izi the various apses ol wMch the hniiding 
oousi^^te, tho ^und b made to mount hj' means 
of stew and .iloping luivcment. Banricra poeidbly 
railed olf these ra^ed bays, which than leseni bl^ 
the chapcia In Catholic churchea. It wns iu the 
rigbt-lmnd bay, in the first hall, that the cone won 
found whicb {mvo the cine to tha nature of these 
stmetuFfts. Though syninictrically planned, tho 
individuiJ Imy* are not by any means regalar in 
sha]«, and the atone supports for the fnrnltars or 
wreil ohjeetn of the H^hrinos ncm to be placed 
without any attempt at orderly amnuicnient. 

BtlU more urcgnlar in shape omT catena in 
ajTonijgmciiit is the temple of Hagiar Kim.j MjUt^ 
in which, mofDevcr, the wont of cans and Tegu. 
larifcy extenda nlao to the orrMuemenl of Hie 
atones that form the walls^ which, ojne in jcomn 
casea of enamLooE aizs.l There uo two eutranesa, 
giving ooeess to two bays or apoea on ths E. aiid 
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foTiT on tha W., tut the loatherninmit of SAnh 
KUDB to hLVO b«it M-pomted from tlin uid 

pAxtitiouB in the cue of tire othi^ are aboMiii ou 
p lfcH. Stones liectreated with eplral omamenta 
ahovr tlmt stUininta at jecaratiuii were m&de ; the 
ground upon whioh the uputoJa ore carved, is 
covered witji a namber of muiute holes, emhlem^ 
otic, it if. vnpposedf of ths stany vanlt of heHveu.' 
A Jitriking: nXtar^t with dutingOt decorated with a 
repieoentatiaa uf a growing tree, has the Jiame 
^nnd'WOTk, whluh covers u» man;' of the j^nut 
blocks of Btoua u^d in tbo building. Anather 
altekTt like a. unaU tablet sdth a thick central 
Bnpport—a typo mot with often in Syria — was 
found in one ot the large 
Seol|iLiirea chow that Hlmilar temples to those 
in Syna existed, in PnoJc ^mts, in Sitdly and 
Cartha^ One of these was known tmdor the 
name^ Ertk ‘ Length of Uves,^ and was 

dedicat^ to Astarte as goddess of longevity! 
whence the name of Eiyjc, i^vcn by the Greeks to 
the city whenj it was. It anwe on the peak of 
a moan tain, within that niiglity waM which pro- 
tecteil the Bnmmit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilyluiami (Marsala^ *■ tcn^Ie to Uamnion 
eiuLed thcf The upper part ol thli monument I 
Hho^v» a priest adoring before a ctutdelfthnim, or 
hni altar, behind a'hich is the sacred cone with 
■ arms and head,^ Himilai to the sycubolH found on 
the votive ntelac at Carthage, InscrinllonH dedl^ 
cated to JSo'oJ ' the lord of the hcn.veua^'' 

Aatarie Errk .ffnyim* 'Aataite length of live*/ 
£^<ilffainmdrit and Ettit, make it prob^ 
able tlmt rhEEnieLan temples bo tlieae deities 
existed in SanEnia} where tliey were found, A 
shrine II in the Egyptian ^loi found at f^ulcifl 
(hiughb ^ in.), hs^ on the oorniise a dific± and a 
row of tmei above. In another example from the 
sama place, carved with a gpddcisa in Gteok 
costume, we have a mi^xture of etylas, Doric 
columns being introduced ok aupporta of an on^ 
tablafttro shewing tbo Egyptian winged disc 
ntrmuuntvd by a row of nrtei. 

Carthage and its dependendes have Irat little to 
oflhr in the way of reUgions architecture in the 
PhccmcLu style. At Ebha a lintel of a doorway** 
carved with two lotuS'flQwersi, the snn with mys 
above thorn, and two crescent moona on each iioe, 
and at Jersk a capital of a colnmatt in EnodiOeil 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote inflaencoj testify to 
biuldlngs erected there. At Cnrthago itaaLl the 
ureat temple ttf EshmUn, dematished by tho 
Romans, woa re-hnllt aa the temple of AilseulapLus ^ 
Inii notliinu; now ox^Ca of it^ aa the church of JSU 
Lonia and iU depeudenoies at prcBcnt cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the_ Phmoieian templt^ 
has been referred to from time tn time ID. the 
preceding p4g^ but a fow additional words 
thereun are nLce&Niiy. Tho cumioea are often 
plain, but when n row of urrei, neepen ts was 
added,the cJfect was decidedly doeomtive. Et > 
ccedingiy dfective was the mixed style of the 
entablntnre of the templs at GeboJ^^ with its 
Grojco-Bomor decoration, including scxoUa and 
flowers flanking a oonycntiniud Egyptian wiuged 
4 Use ■emblem With iuIhL Tho doorway at Um, 
al-Awamid,!,! being much more Egj'ptiaii in style, 
forms a striking picco for cumparLson. Egyptinn 
inflmm.cc ie ogain manifest in Qm teiicf knowing 
A sydiinx, beautifuliy tark'ed, found at Arad.T^ 
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Appai^tly it was n favourite deoaration with the 
Fhcciiicians, for it occura also os the oqpport of 
a throne in the decontiTe panel'TuUef Eltowing a 
seated THTSonige in the pr^enceof th[iHam!dfi.re 
[see below, p. f,). (irajdina omaiuiint^* oUch oh 
are found in AsEyrO'Bahylonian tidlsfe stiowing 
fortihcationo, occur on aJabaaticr slabs from Gobkl, 
how Id the Loavro. They BUg;geat the Aesyra.^ 
Babylodian tcmplc-tower, eurtuounting o. decora¬ 
tion of flowvra in equarea over a band of laurel, 
Thli gradine-omament is also appUed to aJtars,t 
even of tho Koman epoch. Aa in tho caso of the 
tannd tower-like monument oi the tomb of Amrit*J 
however, the idea that it was really a battlemGnt 
is lost hy the material betwoon tho gradldCfl being 
left t tfaum am no openidji^ Tho great disadvan¬ 
tage to the modtuw Btndcnt of tholr decoration, 
however, is that the remainB are so scanty. 

Them ia hardJy any doaht that the arcliitectare 
of the Fhomiciaua has had an infloence on that of 
the QAtiona around. Perrot and Chipicc cite thu 
old mosqnot of Cairo, Amiu, and with their 

great rectangiilar courts surraniided uo all tour 
sides by rows of oolumn-% the idol alona b«ing 
ahsent, ' If one wish to have the type tompleto, 
ono tuoat go ob far aa Meeca^ and enter into the 
Kabo, whuroavan the ttiuiuph of the Qur'an Lae 
not oucceeded in ousting the primitive uetEieJ, the 
black Etone, which, set ap in the sonetnary* hai* 
received the homage nf the .4rab tiihcs ihroughout 
many cnnturloe' p. 31£f.). 

But perhaps these tumplee an not deriTeiJ 
directly from Phmmcuin inhitectnre. ^'i'e have 
always to take into consideTatiem the possibility 
of their having come down to the nations whicTi 
produced them by some collateral linOd and tiie 
likeness between them and the fanes of Fhoiniesa 
may be dne to action and reaction. Whauaver 
reservations may be madei. hoW'OVerj the ai'idencu 
of history and tna roonoiDEints soems to show that 
the induencu of Phmnieia preponderated. 

T, G. PlSCll&'l. 

ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — Gf^NERAlL 
CllAKACTElUhTlCS.—If it be neoesaary in tlib ease 
of Greece to point out tliat religioiu bujdin^ 
were but a part of the arohitectural activity uf 
the people^ it is atilL more neceaaary in tfiO caaO of 
Rumu, Roman religious arcbitccLmru pla^ a vary 
flmall and comparatively nniuipoitimt rfilu. B!ur 
hatJis^ her paLaiM», her amphiLCieatTe*, and other 
public buil^^ were all upon a grander scale 
thaJi her teniplca. 

^Vben Rome becfunc mlatreBC of the world, 
alLhcugh she had at that time no archibcctura 
of her own, she mule ose of artista from all 
nations, and thus aroee a composite styde of 
the arckitectures of the world, in wLleli Greece 
nlayed by far the largest part. The origin of tlie 
koman Lemplee -seems to have been poTEly Etrus¬ 
can, partly Greek: bat whatever part EtruRvan 
architoctuTe played in other bumchas of Roman 
architecture, the Bonuin temple in. iU Anal form 
waa aLmoet wholly Greek, The fact waa that the 
great devetopment of Koman architcotuTe woa 
aluDst entirwy in the hands of Grrok artwts, and 
it is by no means easv to delermino how mneh can 
nnally be considered KDimm at alL 

The tniB Greek s^le waa ttalseoLtirf, the arch, 
as has b«ij thown, King only occaaitioally us^. 
The utyle of the KoraaniH, however, w-aa a hybrid. 
Partly ■■wMiJktwl -Mid p&Ftlj' tnLbcAtcd] and in tu6iT 
Itandft tha fu-siou of the two olemenU never be¬ 
came complete, ft is generally said that the arch 
in Roman aichitectunr Is tlic arch of the F-tnw- 
cans; it it), howevEjr, doubtful whctlier it was not 
an introductloii of the Greek artifits of t|]e Eoi-t 
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ARGHTTUCTUEB (Bomfln) 


and Alexandria. In nny cOm' both tbn nriidi and 
thn barrel vanit dac« bock to lemota ogna in the 
Eoat, find tliB later GnMk ambitwte were more 
likdy to bo iadneaced bj tba« trodltlODa than by 
thn eftmtnrativolT work of ELmria, At 

the a&mo timo, Dim arches with l&rcn vonsfoiri 
wore buik by tL& Etruaemi^ u in the canal on 
the Marta at Graviaea^T lappoaed to date from tho 
hef^niii^ of the 7th, cent. U.G., or the Cloaca 
MaxtiUA. at Eome of the Sth. If, bowercr, the 
Komana themeelv» bod e<»itmueil the tmUtiou 
and bnilt m n. dne etona arched k at least 
9»mn probable that aotJteremalDa, l^erer ecanty, 
w'oald twiT? come derwn to iw. indeed^ we knew 
that early Roman art^iteotnre woe of bnck, and 
brick TanJting with vonnooirB ocean in Egypt an 
far beck os ItO* 3500, Eiren the iqtorRecU.iig Tjmlt 
la found in a Greek exemplo at Pct^r^amiH dating 
from the Snd ctmL b.0L The Huliest aturiTing; 
Ktimon bnildlng that hod arches ia the Tabn,' 
lariuin, and It dates only from BsC. TS, loo^ after 
the 80 ^ of Corinth, wkoi Rome puMd nodet 
the mle of Groeee intellectiudlj and artladcaJly^ 
Arches wniB in common ereiyday line in Greece^ 
at any rate for ntmctnral pnniosiefi, u early as the 
tifuo of EnmonBe i. (b.c. eo there ia no 

reason to eappoee that Gmek nrehitects awkine 
for Rome wore in nny way neccivianly indebtou 
to the Etnisoans for their conceptions. Even tlie 
triumpbaJ oreb—that ortiomHnteJ form which wo 
are wont to oouaider t^ically Rcman^w'as built in 
Athene in 31S. ^e earUeflt instance of eri'^ 
on arch In Romo b that of Seipio AJricnn'aB. fp.a 
Idol, of which we bare the reoatilf but nu remains. 
The nioot that con be sold, thon^ ia that i t ia not 
immasible that the BoTtutnn may hare bad a 
vefoped orenated stylo derirod from the Elrmicsns 
before thoy fell nndor the dominioD of Greocn; 
hat there is no eTidence of any kind, and, oa for 
oe exiatiDg remaina are eoneemed., tbero ore no 
new devolopTnente that precede Greek wgrk. The 
attached catamn> for Inatfuico, sometimes spoken 
of oa a Roman roeendon, oecars in the Andneeioo 
in hat oh^htly modided form, is the mounment of 
LysicraieB in AthaoK^ and at Fhigalia, even if tbosie 
01 the Ereebthodm were of Roman date. 

With r^'ard to their lidck and concrete con- 
straction it La otherwiEe. The RoEnans wore cer¬ 
tainly fpmt piijrineerB. There ii, huworer, pot 
the same intellactoal nli^ctr about Koamn work 
that there is in Greek work, and this was nsver 
a^nired. When the Roman llmpire was finally 
divided, the Greek or By^ntine portion at osco 
began to derelop a more oefentiUe a^Ie in marked 
contrast with Uie ruder work of the West, Homan 
work was practical, rengh and ready, often grand- 
iooe, hut locking in tho finer artistic Bsnae. 

It is likely lhat we shall miver he able to say 
what eleniente are Roman and what ore Hellen- 
iatic, but it Is poaslNy In the ^nerol planiung 
that the Roman influence is atron^t. 

The Romans borrowed ths Greek ordem; or 
Iforhaiwi a more correct way of mttinj; it is to nay 
that the Greek orchitecta workmg for Kome used 
their own ordere, and by alow degrees trained a 
native schooL Tire Dcnc order became very^ ih^- 
h(K«d, and is found in a greot variety of forms. 
The ^dmpder of LIicm fonnn ore commonly grouped 
togeclier as TuHcan, hut tliey differ very roach 
Oniong thenisolves^ and eftere is, nu hlston^l ewi- 
deni‘« for any Timcon origin. Yitruvios mw the 
torsi, but it is Imp^ihlo to draw any dear divf d- 
iog line between Tnscoti and the debased Doric. 
The caujte of the eoinmun error is that the RenaU- 
aance ardiitccts did make sneh a hard ontl fast 
didnon. The term Os applied to RcboLuianco 
Work has a definito meaning, hnt baa no relation 
to anything in Home, There was n, Rnotan 


tendency to dLspeow with the Anting of Greek 
work both m Doric and Icniic^ and occasiocally in 
the CorintbUn order,, which greatly detracts from 
tbe stroBg rehned vertical character of the ahof^ 
FlntingB were cipensiTO to work, and ware not 
showy enough bo please Roman taste, which pre¬ 
ferred mjpncilithia shafte In hard hrighLly-coIcKir^ 
morldea fo which flntmgs would hare UtUe effect# 
The column Iwea the atordy proportiona of Greek 
Doric, and tends to ommib^ ftself to the propor¬ 
tions of the other drdeia In most of the exi»di^ 
uxamplcs of Roman Doric thers is a bare, bnt this 
is abMDt id early examplea aoch as tho«e at 
FompoiL, which ore much mere Greek in feeling. 
It has been soggestod that the otigin of the base 
ia Etruscan, bat its abrenre in early work ia 
against this theory \ and the part that YitruTida 
wcrtild asaij^re to Eirnscan nilluenn in orehitectara 
is net much more of a reality than the put aa< 
eigned by Virgil to #Ene« in Roman history. The 
conboGre gradually detedc^te, and the edunos of 
the Doric <!otumn speedily beoomce a aimple quarter 
reund. In the almost nnlqne early example of the 
Temple of Hctynlcs at Cora the hyperbolig curve 
la foand, and is obviously exeented Greeks. 
The architrare diHulcs lu importance, and the 
whole entablature ia much ehaflewur. There La a 
marked tendency for the IntercclumiiiatHdie to 
became wider. This U mainly the result of tha 
fact that the etder on inch is not on eiaimtial part 
of the ooTwtructiqn in Homan work. It doe* not 
gevere the hnildiiig, but is mcrelly Ftometliing aj^ 
plied oftora'nrds, aod hw to suit Ita proportione to 
the avoiluhle space. It ie to ihis that we owe the 
totrednctUin of the pedeatal os a regular feature^ 
wMch ihTeiLm only occasienalJy in Greek wurlL 
The orehitmve is xl farther lAck tlmn in Greek 
arehitactnre, and the line of its luce tends to foU 
withm the ItOto (fig, 1}. The heandful sculpturo 
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whui WM the glory uf Greek buildingSy and 
|iarticidarly of the Doric order, la ahscnb, and its 
place is often taken by trivial eonvtfnticmolitie*, 
such ns wwihed akutb. The origin of this feature 
u prelialdy re he found in tlie actual aknlh of 
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himg apon ths altiLTB. The Ipnic order 
reniWM tti& iiAiiie m its princippil bat the 



capitul is ntKt infnqpGntJy fquud With the rolntes 
Mt aojfle vise {fig. 2J. They are, howerer, ccmpura- 
tively rare, aithcugh the textbooks npealc of them 
AS alunioet nnivereiJ, This eTraagemuet in Greek 
work at Ftugalii has alnudv been noted, and its 
first known Dccuireuca in Itajy is at Pompeii, 
vhere the jefined candnc marks it as the work 
of Greek bantU. The volate in Roman Ionic pro¬ 
jects very much lesju than in Greek exampleo, and 
the proportions are not at all satiafoobory. Them 
la gimontJly a dentil, ootuso beneath the cornice as 
In Aaiatio Greek eic&mples: this occurs eren in 
Roman Doric In the Theatre of Mnrcellus. The 
Roman dentils, however^ ars set much cluser to¬ 
gether and are shallower than in Greek work, 
generally with a hllet umtcmaatli.. 

The tendency throughout is towmds greater 
snTTchment, clearly oeen in the choice of the 
Corinthian aa the faTourltn Roman order. In 
Greek handa, as at Epidauma, or the choragic 
monument of Lyvicn^ rhia order, in spite ofits 
richneea, ia yet restramed and meat delicate in its 
refinement. In llonmti work tide is lost^ and mere 
o^ng takes the place of the aculpEuro which Ls 
■tiU feund m the choragic monunient. The feliaiw, 
too, loeee its crispncfiii, and the acanihns m^ia 
takes the pLocn of the acanthus spinosns ffig. 6 in 
A&C1 i1T£Cti 7RE [Greek])^ In same inatancea, par¬ 
ticularly In triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes aro greatly enlarged, sjid may have lialped 
to papul^zo the angle treatment of Retiion Ionic. 
The capital then partaken of the naturo of botJi 
Ionic iuid Gorintbiadj and the ei^ and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthi Tbna treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Componlfe order, 
a name unknoirn to Vitniviim, and irot at all 
necessary : it is in no true bctibo a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Kenaiiisaace en- 


of Apmllo at Namcratisj the Eiechtheiim itself, sud 
a capit^ in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undoveloped form* 

The entahlatuie in Roman Corinthian work i* 
ven‘ornate, Ths archiu-avo is divided by several 
nioidii^ more or less enriched. The frio*o is 
oiten decorated with oontinueua aercU work 
founded on the acanthus leaf, which is bdantiful 
m i^lf although giving a pkiIsss oflfect ob thn 
result of Dvcr-omamontatiou. Reiow tho corona a 
new feature m introduced in tho modiJlion?^-nrnji* 
mental broEkets which give an jnuhetio setiso of 
iut^rt ifig* 3). 

Rkijojous edtluixcs,—O f conrae in meet of the 
great »MaEar work tho arcJi playn an important 
part, and the oHera oro placed ss ornamcntfl in front 
of the real arched consti-nction ; but except in the 
caw of tJi 0 propytttA in the East before the nacred 
temenos, tbe arch practically ptaya no part in 
'VfQi'kr Tlifl- vAulCg njQ-wi"e.TCTj otcut 
( w beicpwK The buildings of ib^ Ti:on]AikA 

wore of comparatively small importance, and the 
meat j4e?Tnfr arc far more typiesj of Roman work 
than Pie temples. The temples, too, W'Ora ased for 
many othv basidea religious pnrpows, fast as was 
the the peat mcdheval caUiedralg. The 

Eomplo of Cenoord was not only an art mnsenm of 
the tpoibi of the world, hut was often ussd for 
meeting of aena^ aa sJbo was the temple of 
Mm UitoT. Tha public 'w^ghts and uflice 

was in the temple of Castor. But ihe Roman 
tempica, although in their main featorea simply 
motTiricntiona of ihe Greek, have certain distuictUo 
marks of their own. It Beams probable Gmt the 
o^Iy Etruflcu temples were often of three cellm 
placed side ly side, and, moreover* that it was 
tliD cnstoni to erect them npon a Softy boHe, or 
podinm. 

The Etruacanarchitoetnro apparently wss largely 
of wood, and tema-eotta omamenta played a very 
Important part, noticeably in a pecuEiax fringe of 
crnanientou terra-cotta tiica hanging from under 
the Mve* and apparently also from tb* main beam 
of tlie puriieo. These features can ha traced in 
I^man work—the lofty podium with a groat flight 
of wteiw ap^io^liing the midn portico, the wide 
intercoiumniationB, and the mw; of terra-odtia orua- 
mente-^^iAnd DVen_ the throe^elled temple min' liave 
had itelnducnoG' in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the cose of a triple temple sneb s# 
Occurs at Sbeitla in S. Africa. [See Aht asq 
AE cnrrpcTCTBiE (Etruscan and Early ItsJicI o 

t h i 

The ruins of the temple of Mara Ultor and tlirce 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux (com¬ 
pleted A.D. 6} aro probably tho earliest extant 
remains. There may* however* have bwn earlkr 
BXamplea* os Grsoce can be sold to bave begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. Iffl* The temple of 
Jnpiter CapitotinuB. woe possibly largely Etroroan, 
Generally speaking, the earlier the date tho purer 
the w'ork and the more marked the Greek jnilusneOv 
It has been obnarved that the Greek icmple was 
orientated; but this was not the caiis vrith Reman 
temples, and we Gnd them, facing iu all directions, 
generally planneil in rejntion to their architectnral 
smrounainga, Ws bud them aU round the Fomm 
Romounm, for instance, eacli facing into the fomm. 
As in the ense of Greece, the altar was not in 
tho temple but auttddej and tbs exact rouoa 
if Ore of the temple itself is by no meanB so cloorly 
defined. 

The tyTjical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building vrith a cdEln veiy much w-ider than was 
usual in Gieeca In the temple of Concord ttie 
width was groater than the depth. This may 
dsavouied to make it bo* The oriipn of the pofwiblly have been tho resrnlt of the earlier thros- 
arnugement is os uaual Greek, and in the templo r culled tfimple or of the many nse« to which the 
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AJU^HITBCTtJ&B (Komwj) 


Kcmum wiu puU Tlis axcbitecttiral eOfatt 

wfld Alw^yt ctmcoutraile*! ufKin iliB fcunt^ SjJvJ tuft 
Iwrk of ite Ifiinple ’w»a oft<di abwlntary plawu ^ 
\»tX of the BRm6 tentlemry we mvj noiuoe 
wropltoweregEQewklly i»IyiMei«£cf'P«ript*riU- 
AtUcliOil columms roimd three iridlea of die oeliM. ui4 
nji AlmurnuJly l&r^ front portico^ The temple of 
Fortune Vuiria iu a oeod caiSy estmnplt: Uiei^^ 
FBiy fioio lAter temple known ts the Mnison Ciirie 
nt Klmefl *h 



the tEmple of Otm iui 4 Pltiaerpiiw, tjui the teniple 
e.t Ntmti known ae the Nyraptwemo of the B&Uw of 
Diniui, which Imzi & titooo bami-vnilL eup^rUMl on 
otone archcH wliich reatHi npon wfuinm^ 

0) 

lu front of ihe temple wee n gront Ilijjlit of ele» 
genenUly Hanked by two proj^dni; faninoM of Urn 
podiQm;r the etoua not eataodiiig the entire width 
of the building. En tho temple of hUnervTi at 
Aoeiai the atepe ue eaxtied b^ww iltc folninna 
which nre ruMd on pedoBbniiL Tliin wui probahly 
frem want of UpOOB. 

A favourite form of tempk with the Kotfioitfi 
wna the cittuloj bnilding which Inui beconiH papular 
in Greece danog the 4Lh and 3rii centnnea D.C. 
It bi t" been auggeoted that the Koman ekenhur 
temple on iimepcndent Etro^oin origin. Even 
if be the untie wiUi to tho mere fact 

of the plan being oinmlafp il hu certainly nothing 
whatever to do with, tho actual fenu, which vs 
.dimply a copy of Greek work. The lofty podiira 
u generally loond in Human eiuunplee; hut thki 
too, ooQOJB in Greek ekomploa ef omch earlier 
liftte. The piotureaqncly sitiiate temple of VeatA 
At Tivoli ii a line example, uf which the ccUa 
iteelf may even date back in the eleee of Uie tat 
cent. AC.» tlduHigh the Cotiuthkn perktyle U 
l&ter ffig- T}- 


DOUBLE-APSED "REMAINS 
or TEMPLE OF VENUS ^ROHE. 

noa 4 Ajtt tt 

Tlie Roman temples within were apparently 
rarely divided into nave nnd ubIsi^ bo that a 
greater door space woe obtained., hot the span 
waa soractimee rcdoioed by internal oolnmns cloiHe 
agaioat the wall, after the ntonner of the Greek 
touiple at Phigalio. Occasionally ihoro wm “ 
apMO, as In the temple of ^Iatb Ultot; and in the 
temple of Yeimfl and Home there was on interaat- 
iuB ammgemejit of a donhie temple with two 
C^m and apKO bark U> hack (Sg. h). The whole 
in thhi case WM ennoiMided by a court and stoa. 



■RIBBED BAT^]\EL- 
VAULT SYSTEM AT 

T ^ 



By for the muE^t remorkahk of the circatar 
templeit, and indeed of oU the Rotu&n tcmplu^ is tha 
catemt^ (knlheon (fig. h)—a great bujldiug 142 
ft. fi in. in diameber, 2 in eaciM of the deme^l 
readJng'roQin of the Brilkli SkioBeaui. The eaterkr 
u plain, not to say ngly; lut OTiginiiJiy the hriek 
was fjpje^ with marble up to the first string caurae^ 
and above this with stucco, which may pottatbly 
have Aomfwhat Impraved the general ap|H!aTani'o 
lUthougb not octnally aiTecGng ibe hnilding oxchi- 
tectnrmly^ It Is arprnaclied by n great portiw 
hoilt from the epoiU of A^nippa’s temple, whieii 


TWr 


The roof appear* to have been normally of wood, 
bat oertsunly tn a few inxtonee^ a concrete or BtaoB 
vanlt woa employed, as in the nbove-m^tmned 
temple of VnnnH and Rome, the tempk of Neptnne> 



n*. i. 


WAS token down for that purpose. Tim fact was 
duKUTered in iBfKL imd k aome coABdation to those 
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who hare maintained tiiat the porticD la 

bopelc^^Jy mit or ^loee, and niiuH tho Rci'ore dij^ty 
that the plain circular huildutu might vUierwLie 
have froaiefised. Tiie date of utH main hai hlj h;f 
alao h^ coRclusively been proved to A,P, l£0-ill4> 
from the ataiiw upon the biick.^ of which it u 
conetructed. Thie ih a ri](M.t Luportnnt fact, ita the 
alignment of the buiidJng to hii^ led to 

many wrong Inferences w'ith iegani to the hUtoi]^ 
of dome construction. 

The building ocvujdes the eite of what wmi once 
an open circuuj piojua^ the pavoment of whieli tiav 
Ixun found *ojn6 7 or 8 ft, below the floor uf the 
piTMent building. The waflsare 20 ft. in thioknees^ 
containing ei^ht great recesses three of which are 
apMis: tiie highest faces the entrance on the main 
asiH, and the other two are at tlie extremities of 
the diameter, at right angles to tlie mein axu. The 
entrance itaelf is a great rectangular rectos covered 
by u bsurrel-vault, nnd between these four roressei! 
aro four others, all of rectangular furru. Eiioept 
in tha case of the entrance and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the racessea have two colnjnmi fn 
nniis in front. The dome ia divid«l in its lowcr 
part by vertical and horiiontivl ribs ielEo five ranj!^ 
of UuTty-two colfers. Above thus it is pJain, nn j the 
whole hoLkUng u lit by a hngn circular hyptetliral 
opening 30 ft. acrow. A Itogother the mtmior circct 
ranka very high among tbo great buildingH of the 
world* 

Under Roman rule many gmt tem]ilss weio 
built in many ottier countries than Italy, but, 
imve in thteH countries that luul no arcliitectuntl 
idylw of their own, it in mUleorling to call them 
Roman. PnrticulaTly in the East we And many 
buildinga that are practically simply a develop- 
niout of Hellenintie njchit^tnre. The gn:M 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not plae^ at 
the end of the fora as in llumo, but in a temenos 
of their own as in Gvcoce,. with propybea lemling 
into them. With one exception too fBaalbek) 
they arc orimitatod in tlm Greet: manner. 1>F tbu 
tyjw is Eh« groat tomenou of tho temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra, In most in.'^tont^ ]n.it an at 
Athens, the propylma Ivave a wider intercolnmnia. 
tion in the centre, but it wm Kpimn>e4l by an arch, 
ronnd which the entablature u carried. The pro 
pyhod of llamaseus (fig, 9), which may be dated 



r* 110 A.D., or not much inter* are probably tbe 
GrRt instance, and a similar dated example oecuis 
in the temple of Atil [A.1>. 151). BosiWk (A^ti. 
160) and probably Palmyra were the haiqo. 


The invention—^if so it nmy bo tormed—.n.]»peani 
to be that of A|ioHudoiviJ, a, Greek of Eaiiuitcm., 
and seems a naLtrral development of the arches 
of later tireek tradition already noted. It after- 
appears in Uiocletum’s Falaco at ^iialato, 
on tbo north-ea^t coast of the Adriatic (e, SOS A.ri.l. 
It inai kii an importanL step, because hitlierto the 
ojvdi hod alHay^ been carried by ijortiou* of wnlh 
or pieru. On the other hand* the i:o|tUxin.Si had 
never before carried anything but a horizontal 
entablature; and ihfl piem and arches bebind, 
With the columns ami eotablaturo in front, alwayn 
ramaincaj two dUtinct and irTeconcilablc eCemento. 
Inde^, it w'8» left for the Bvxontine and CKdliic 
HTchitQchi to 'wcirk tmt truly nomcrgenccpna otylca 
of oolnmn and arch. ^ 

taamplea the hnest is that at 
BaalMk, whinli is built upon a creat platform 
forming an acropoliB. The genera] setting out is 
probably not Kenmn, and some of tlte »ub«lnnj- 
tditj Is pre-Roman in date. It was approached by 
groat propybea of Roiuan times, the restoration 
of w'hich ift largely conjoctnraL An intcreatiing 
feature iii the hexagonal^ court, sarroand^ by a 
double peristyle upon wldcb tbu propylma opeiwl. 
The hexagonal court leads in its turn to a great 

S uave court, at the end of which, sumewhat in 
e Bomnn manner, ia the larger of the two 
temples. Apj-Arootly it w'oe never complcted. 
The other teiiijde to the aontJt, the tomple of 
Jupiter, in a verj- hno piece of work. In Mine 
ways the building was a oompound of Greek nnd 
Roman feeling. It was peripteral with two rnogtiB 
of coJnmns in the front, but the portico was very 
dcop, and tbe central intcroolnmniatinn was wider 
than the l^t. TliO interior had attoelied eoluiuns 
after the manner of the temple at Phlgalla, except 
that tlio entablature! was breken and oanied ronml 
and back between tlie oolnmns. It proluihly bad 
a flat roof* except at the for end, where tliere was 
a Kmall vaulted rocesa, about half the total width,. 
approBcbed by n, flight of steps, A rnriuus feature 
U a two-Eitorey division into sliollow niclie^i 
lietwcon the columns, whidi bos a very cinplcasing 
effect, The lower one is arched, with a horlzoutu 
roraicc, and the up|icr bas orniy tbe oornice* but 
is sunnonnted by a podimenl* The carving in 
l>o1d and good, and ehows the InHucnce of Greek 
troditian* 

Cojurtmctkffi, —Tlie Rdnian metliod of construc- 



iion was Very Hiflcrent fTom that of Gtwee. 
Whereas the Greeks genemlly Imilt in largo stone 
blocks bonding right: through tbe wait, the 
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Bobians boilb maiivly in Inick oiul nsid 

thn finer matcrieJa were used only for facing^. In 
Kome iiwif oi^«n brick was never u^al tbrongJimit, 
&|tlicngti In tho pTvvincea brick wiJU er oonnsea oi 
atone and brick alteniatoLy am not nncocumon. 
Whether brick nr atone waa uBcd in the «»« nf 
the wbU ot not^ the ontor fa™ wrw invariably 
covered with etucco or anma finer inateriiil. 
When brick or atonfl eccnnv it® «« i® not e*isy 
to determine, na it would neaLber add to the 
fitrcngth of the wall, nor admit of itn being 
bnilt withont plonking to keep the conemto in 
position wh il e £otting+ Drieka ™ lint m- 

nngolar ahapo^ and j^ones pyraniidaid " Opne 
ineertnm' wma in-ork whem the (tonM were more 
or lest itregolaJ in ehape, and ' opna xctienlatnm 
where they were dresaed to a tree annare, and aet 
diagonabwlsfl in the Wll (Bg- UK ^ In ^Lber 
rjcouional coiir^efv of lajrge flat bricka, 1 ft^ 11 in. 
long, bonding throngh tno wail, w'ere rued, A 
^iirular metli^ waa i^opted wUh arthee to preveuE 
the concrete from spreading^uid aettling doa-n 
before it had set (fig. IIK marble or other 

faeings were aeonred to the wall by iron or 
hronxe crampe mnning into tha body of the wall 
(fig. H}. 






CONCRETE WALL WITH BT^ICK 
_ FACING 


TtjrAmL 
WITH MAF^ 
BLETACiNG 

r\K 


In Twilta and dotncM, arcliee or ribs of brick were 
bnilt npon light wooden center)^*, and cioaa bond¬ 
ing brmkft dividing tlie whole into compartmertto 
w^re inncrtod at intorvals, Tlic concrete waa then 
ponred into th^, f^d the whole eet into one »lld 
mass, eiorting no ontward tll^tK^t w'ltatever. Stone 
vanlta, ineie^ of concrete, were occwdoTmllT built 
Ln later days, As iii the Nymphneojn at 
mentioned above* 

OrnainfRtatj<}n,^Tbe cnuunental w-ork of the 
RrjQujiH was not nearly so good aa their ccnstmc. 
tion, which was sonnd and workmanlike^ and of 
great durability* One even regrets that they ever 
attempted nmamont at all, aa the bald and nmpla 


majeftty of their great work is only Bpddt by th# 
appliod omament. After all tlmns ia rotj Mtlle 
btoman work, if any, more pleaaipg than thq Pont 
do Oard at Nlmeo i and it bu no onuunenE at aU. 
One of tile most defigbtfoJ of their mnre porely 
arohitootural worka la ib* gateway at Trivea, 
which u praictically devoid uf ornAiDont, Tlia 
omauicut 'tuwd by the Komanii waa all derivied 
hmin Gre«k Boturwa* but thoro is a roBehneee and 
want of delicacy that show's an entire ignorance ol 
the snbtlety a^ relmEment of Greek vn erk. The 
profil'm of the molding^ are nearly always ae|E' 
mento of circles, ipEtmul of the anbtld parabobc 
and byporltolic enrvea of Greek art. Maroav-cr, 
the molding, as a mle, does not depend for iti 
effect upon the subtle gradatiens of light and 
shade ptuduced by itaown coiitonr;, bat npon the 
elaboraiioin of the caTving cut upon it, Somewhat 
nimilorly we find a preference among the Itonian 
architects far the acanthna mollis with its rounded 
and less precise form, wheriM tbn Greeks prefemd 
the aeantliuB spinoAna with ita mote erisp refined 
lines ffig. 6. Abchitbctuhe [Greek]]. Ic is true 
that the actnlbus spinoona WulLy drawn in 
eaGafaetory even Ilian the other, bnt thu kind 
of thing ia well known—the greater the height, 
tho worae the fall. The carving, too, althoaj^ 
vigurans ia its way. in rongher and much more 
meclmuical thim that of Greooe. Instead of 
the lino wulptnro that adorned the templea of 
Greece, we frequency find endle^i npetitions of 
oV'skulls and tuugiDg festoons of fruit and fiowers 
botvreen. Then was a tondency to uk the 
ornament in such profosion that it stmtified. itself. 
Such an eicainple, for instance, aa the arch sjt 
Benevcntiim Is so overloaded that them are 
practically no plain sTUiacea at all, and the whole 
cfTcct ia worried sjid nnsatlsfl^'ldg. 

Colour was UBcd in their bmIdingB by tbo Roruana 
an by the Greeks, and tho great fondue™ of the 
Romans for roarblefl of tnanj colours gave their 
buUdiiigs an opulence in cllect that was oae of 
their moat murked cliaTactcTi-vtiw, 

One of the meet iiupoTts4it adjaneta of Roman 
onuunent was the irvowtic, which, however dilfiealt 
to work BatUfactorily^ is undoubtedly mere in 
consouonce with archltectoiiic fBuling than any 
mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman w'ork* it wonhj 
^ be necesaary to study murh more than the religioufl 
architoctare. Rome'ii finest achievementa were 
in the thr.nna —the Rtoat lifltbs, wliich were the 
ocTLEres of Homan life, where literatnre was raid 
and discnjaed,_ and poUtba debated, fn these 
magnificent buildings il was. the interior that wa« 
the greatest ochiovement. It was in interior 
efTseto that the Reman architocLs made the read 
architecEural advance, giving to them a mng- 
nilfcence liithsrto undnsamea of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and Tefibcment wem beyond its coioprebstiMoii. 
Hoj'f Tcr, of existing remains, it is a religicaM 
building—the Panlbebu—that givM n* the oluarDat 
coi^ptmn of w'hat tbhs intorior tnagtiificiizice was ; 
and far mi tlie Pantheon, with Its Cub Intorimr and 
poor exteciar, is the great typical example of 
^man ochisvement, os tho tWthenon, with ita 
delicato suhtletiea and aculpture of nitmcpassablo 
lo%'eline$!S, is of Greek. 

lJTEKjitev,Xr— A, Cbotsir, ifii Mtfr cOcr Ikt AsiAaiiu* 

IHTS ' W*J, AaJsnOfl «»d S. PbvaS ^ierS. n# JirtM- 
tccfbrr q/ GfWf atid HoMr, Iffluckm, IflQS; Ju H. Hf UdlstHi, 
Tin JlmiaiiM qf Aitcifiit Lanriim, IM X J. Owlli'* tiwnsls- 

das «| ^Itnndua lEae; R. flomd fit tb 

qf ^iKint lKt«>TVT<i«. Lm^kei, i^Sa ; F- H- SkspsH, A 

aiHqrjf af JrCiliffeilinif lirHbeiWMl, L, tondBn, W» t 
R A Bidm qf Ardkijjiftvn. mt ll* Loodon, IDOT; 

Jkisn Fsi^^huOd, lOintnML ili^ibotk jI rolEfnluiV, 
vqJ, L, Lond!^ ISSi. 

J, B. STOCaHTOJt HotSOBN, 
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AEGHITBCTURB (Shinto)—ARCHTTBC?!' LTHB (Slavonic) 


ARCHITECTURE fSlilatcii)^—There m ihJi'. 
catiw9 thkt Lhfl lyrigiufti ShmtQ place of wonihip 
was^ fha Hem&n not a buildiii|^f 

but simplj a plot of grooiid. consei^rmtad for 
the pnrpciw. If wu probably endo^ by a. 
tosY of twige of Eha uetcd over^green sfitaJd 
Block in tha groand. 'iapirft temnefl for Shinto 
vorship are DjeotioDed in tlio old recor(i!i^ and the 
cODimun wonf for a Shinto BfariiiOt viz, ywAtn, 
moaoB ' boiiae^eqniTalent,' i.«. a mAko-bdiove hviioe 
for the god—no doubt (V||lDb of gtound of tliLi kind. 
Another word for a ebnno u ^bich meuiH 
' uagnst hoLue,' and h applied ^ko to a palace 
and a Ehrino, Sir Emest Satow Bays iTAifJ. 
1874)^ 

'Tlw ucUitcUm e( U» BUdIo tiEnelH Ei derivnl from tht 
prinwil hut, with Bom Of lat moiltlhaitEon jo pcopofUaa to 
ihfi ipJlD«n7« ot DuddhiEiL ta «di pBnlculu eutf. Tbow of [Jmi 
piroft mtfeio iht thtlchtd citlLErs ■«« 'COTirid wElh 
Lhkji ftiLdflinr, whibothvn Iwm tiled, wtd mDeapper^ 

Tht pnjBctliif tnili Iff Lbe mlten (bbIImI cAijfD hav^ Ihbd imiB. 
what Inatlww], Bad CBrmd nnn or Ihb rtawnlflE;.' 

It appeoTB from a pBJoage in (ho A'ikoa^i Uiat the 
cAiyt wera leBtrirlm to imperial neoidoiicea md to 
Ebinto Ehrmeir. Anotber aiEtmetivo feature of tlih 
ehrinu ia a mw of cigar-iihapod Pl^cra of timber 
taid cTDEa-iiTiM On tlia roof^tree. ^e waJla conaiat 
of plnuka: the piUirh supporting ttio nDof are 
round, tmd without bues. The Bhrine bus a 
wciodbtt floor, raised aome feet abi»’e the gronndn 
There U a sort of baJeouy all round, with a fligUt 
of stepo op to the entrance. A oertala amonnt of 
brass ornament and wood<amng U used in i»mo 
shririea, bcit, generally a^i^kin^they are charao. 
terized by great Bimphqity, The wood-coni-bg 
nnd metal omamen (ation of Eome of tl:teill Am 
trooeablo to Bnddliiet inilncnees, and were removed 
when the zhrinee Were ' perilled' after the restora¬ 
tion of the Imperial pewer in IBQS- They are 
alwaya of irood, without paint or Inertaer, which, 
of oonmo, llndte their dtiratiom The aluinea of lea 
arc renewed every twenty yoara, 2^or are they of 
gmat alze. lu thuSLhoeniC a 'gren.ter shnne 'had 
only fourteen feet frODtage. At tJio proBcnt day 
the Outer ehiine of Ine—that in tuonanr of (he Ofxh 
diaa O'! Food — mcnenrea 34 feet by (9 feet The 
gr^t majority of Shiuto abrincs we veiy tiny 
edifleea. 

The more impoTtant Shinto shrines ore auT' 
rounded ijy a cluhter of subudUtry building which 
nerve rariooE purpofien. There laa SEQairoratory, 
where the Mikado's envoy performs his devotions. 
No provision in made for tne shelter of the ordinary 
wnmbipper. Hs rpmaina ont^de in front of the 
nkrina whilEt he nttenf a brief invocation. Tha 
joint worship of a congmgatiDn of boilaverK ib a 
rare pbenoiuanon b Shinto. 'Within the precinct 
there ore nsaslly a number of Eniallor shiinee 
(mawrka) to other deities thsji therme worshipped 
in the main building. At lee there were formerly 
more than a handrM of these. Somotimea there 
is an ejiiadot or picEure’^leiy, for Eha reoeptiou of 
ex votQ airariogs of thia kind. A charajcterUtic 
featura of Shmfo architecture h the Horni, or 
honorary gateway, vrhicU adoruB the approaches to 
the shnne, EOmetimra. in gr»t numbers. Theea 
arcbea DonziBt ef two npri^t pUlaia leaning slightly 
towBjds oiiu another. Near the top th^ am con¬ 
nected by a oroBa-bcam or tin Another beam rwta 
on the npright toluiuna, projecting a little on each 
side. It is often made to onn'ii npwardB sllgli tly at 
each eniL The forii ii usually conatTiictod of wo^ 
painted red, but may also be of atone, bronze, or 
even occaaiauaUy iron. Tht whole haa a simple 
but graceful ofleet. Mr Si. Tuko has ahown that 
the torii U identical with the Indiau furan^ the 
Chinese Mikm, and the Korean AoTipralmtHt, which 
are nmUar in form and purp^. The name Ib , 
probably Japaneae- It means libenBy ' bied-reat,* ■ 


j-e. hcu'iwtt I and the gatowaya were »o called 
froTO tliflir thift objetet^ 

?■ Ctansb'S'l-li!, rAjn^yafitihflwB(LaBd. 

B. M, Cluixibevliiii wl W. B. jU^uika, Smdb^/fr 
in /UJMIBI (UBd. 11M> W. (i. AsTOK, 

ARCHITECTURE ANI> ART (of thepogeu 
blATiak—rJhe pagan Slava seem to have b^f only 
the most nidimantiuy ideas on the subject of art. 
The few nionuiaento which are ancribod to them 
an Very emd#, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
abiolute certainty that they aure the work of Slav 
artiste. There is no connexion between these 
nionumeuta and the more or lesa grotesque dc- 
wnptiona given in eome of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages, These chionioles we owe to the 
Cermans, Ad^n of Bremen of the 11th cent. 

He). 

mold of the 12til cent. (CAfORUoti ffatorum), 
Thietmar. Bbihop of Merseburg (970-1011), Eaio 
GnunmaticuE the Dane (12th cent,) in Ms Gexta 
Datiomm, and the biographeni of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century^ 

T'hft majority of the Slavs soem to have wor- 
fvhipp^ idobt Had DtHin air, ud to- 

have been quite unaoqnaintod with tcmplea The 
oiiHt^ce of temples among the Slave of the 
B niBiiim Empire la very questionable. Hiiujion, 
a monk of tbn lOth cent,, writes: ^We are no 
longer building inpishta, but ehuiches of Christ,' 
from which wo may infer thnt the Ji^paAta (from 
Mdul’Jw-ere pagan ten]p1e!i. But tbo oldest 
Ru^iau chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word knpiaAtix may mean simply idols. Among 
the Baluo SLuvb we lind tbo existence of tomplen. 
utteated by Germui writings, in which tlie descrip¬ 
tions are not always very pl&usiblc. Aocording to 
the Btateiueots of Helmuld, the temple of Svantovit 
In the Itilflnd of KQgeu was tbu groat sanctuaiy 
of the Hal tie Slavs. It was built in tlie town of 
Arkona, Saxo Gnunmatieue gives a glowing de¬ 
scription of it. ^ It was,' he says, ^ a very' beau tifuJ 
wooden lemplu. The exterior or icdoBing wall of 
Lhs bnildinv was ornamented with tluu roughly 
painted scuJfiturea representing varioua objects. 
It wbs enterH OEJy by a idngle door. Tbs temple 
was auTTOouded by a double wMI. luiddu the 
building Btood a biu;» idoL* He odds that the 
ternplfl won decorated isith purple cloth and. wild 
animalB' homa, 

Ajccording to one of Otto of Bamberg's bio- 
grapbens, tiw gwJ Triglav had at Stettin four 
temples called RMiftiu? (from & Slav word meaning 
' building'). Tbs most lra;f«rUi.tit of these atntijics 
was morvellaualy {lei::oTa.te:d and oroBment^ with 
Bculptuxes representing men, blrda, and aziinislfc, 
so cleverly reproduced that one conJd have believed 
them living, and w Inf^louzly coloured tliat 
neither rain tor snow wuld injure them. 

At Gostkov, according to one of Otto of Bam¬ 
berg b hutorions, there stood Bumptnans toEOpIcs 
adorned with coloei9al idoila In the toYim of 
Eiedgoat (perhaps Rlititro. [ij) Thietmar deamibeo 
a temple built of wood and resting on onimalH’ 
home (though tllS etatomont seetUB rather OariOu.i). 
The Duteide walls were covered with wonder¬ 
ful carved representatiions of gods and goddesste 
lu the interior stood gods made by band, with tlieir 
uameii engraved, arrayed in armour and hsimeti. 

It is Qot our duty to discuss hero tbe question 
Os to the ciwnKtoTa In which the go^' uvnea 
might have been injcaibed. This pointt upon 
which much haz bOM written, is probably pure]y 
imsguiiLiy. 'As many distrieto u there are in 
thoM parts ’ (ke. among the Baltic Slavs or Slava 
of tha Elba), -laya Thietmar, ' n many temples are 
there, and images of demons are u'otahipp^ 
hy the inddcla It is to the temple that they come 
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when on tlio point of nwJdnjj ; la it they brinj^ 
After B «acocf^ful eipeition,' 

Uui lire SLiw thomiselv« Imild tboM t€mnli»> 
'Lvhicii irert probniify ver^ enullT Did they cwl in 
foreign i-T-ciiiUjcts ? VTe d.A not know- Thtc Arab 
l^'e^grephet Jiifttldl [mil twd hoAid of their 
lempl^ Imt tie pirea &n AbioiaUdy itonpiuuy 
dcijoriptinEi of thcTU, which cmiAot tw believw, end 
he pUiwi the piwple wham he U deacriten^ m din- 
Crictii nu Iiffia [ucif^ (ic# praiflifi iToTy eh, IxtlJl 
W e havo prifiticAlly no epeeimen of the archi- 
tectme of the pogun 5la« ; uid no min&l temple 
U in eriatence. We know the names of n ruuntm- 
of idoln aonshippod in aaeimt RuisiLa and amonK 
the Baltic Slav&-^T5intOvit,Pernn(l»TriclitT* The 
present vfritoT has reproduced Ln kU Mylkoio^ 
j:aM[l[Klil)iU(utTatinne of some of the idoU wlucli 
hace been rtiiiooTen>di in tSermanj' and in {iallcia 
r AnatiiAh They are belioTed to he of Slav ongin; 
but we are not astutely enra, u we bavo no tn^ 
worthy infortnAtion, Getman and Anoiont Kuesiaiii 
writinsa alone hair witness to the eiLutcoee of 
theae idols. When Chtiatlanity leatbEd the SUva, 
they adopted the arnliitectiiTaJ style of tbs neigh^ 
boniin^ raceSv from wheoi the ^impeil had come 
Lo Lhom-^the Roman ntvle prevaduig ainonp^ the 
Westorn Slavs, and the Bvxantine among the Slavs 
of Itusaia, Ralgana, ^d ^rria, 

Loulb LE10£B- 

ARDASHIR L (jVrUahLT, Artikhahaihr. Aita- 
xersoa.),—Ardpahir I. {a.U. 228"^!4t}* the fonnder 
of the SaiianLan dymasty* wa» the son of PJlpflk, 

* liing^ of KJiir t'Chir), sontb'aaj^ of PeiBepoluL 
Having nmde bimBelf coumter of iL'enia and ncmc 
imlghbonring kingdoios, Ardashir killed the f*ar- 
Chian ‘ king of kinp,’ ArtahaJi, in 22t, and GoemB 
te have cotnjttored the capita], ■Ctesiphon, two 
years later. 

From the beginning Ardashir idimtESed hie 
[wUticil alms inth ths mtoration of the Maida- 
yatmian faith, which, notwith«tandmg the inper- 
licial «way of HcUeniism, had never loat ita hold 
on tile people. He thus Moared a mighty ally— 
the ZaAthnEhtrtan pricsthcpod,. the ^ race of the 
Magians'—and eontlaned and aoDompliabed a work 
already begun by Parthian mouarcha. fsi hla 
real for the natieneJ religinn, he aecma to have 
kept to famUiar traditions—hia grandfather 
having been attached to the temple of the godde;^ 
Anfthita in latakhr [Persepolis)-^ well u to his 
persanaL feeliDgSi, * He waa devoted to the Maj^an 
zitea, and he himself celehiatod the myatenen' 
fAgathlna, ii. 30h Tim Areata textat de, 

Htroyed and scattered in Lbn Liice of Alexander 
and the following oDUtarias^ were oollected by 
Ardashir, and completed by hla lilgh priest Tanaar 
(acoordiDg to a traction reported m />liiJbarf, iiL>, 
who thna gave 'a fiuthfuf image of the nriginal 
light,' Another paBaage, in jDiniharf, Lv., which 
corroboimtea the king'a having callBd Tamar to 
hie capital in order to gather the Mattered 
texts, adds the important fact that canoniol 
anthoritv was attnluted only to the collection of 
TansaT,.ali doetrinos that did not originate frorn 
him being considered » heretical. The oolIectiDn 
w» not completed tmtil the rein of Ardashirs 
aueewwnr Sli&bpabr l (241-37$). A different tnidU 
tlon. reported tn the intreduotion tn the Peiman 
tnuiidatuMl of Ari^ VlrS/Jfdaiak, makes Ardaahlr 
collect the Aventan texte and the Zend oom^ 
mentatiea from the rnmnoriee of the ptieets ram. 
monad to the capital (Uaug and IVcat, Baoku/ Arda 
Vira/, Bombay, J872, pp- xv-ivilih The ouatom of 
rociung a chapter, called itndd {Yts^a}, datCHi, 
aeeoidhig to Ma.V ad t, from jVrdftehir's timA llodco 
we may perharkf oontinda with Dormestoter iZend- 
A a. lit p. XXX li) that Ardashtr and bis H^ruod of 
Hfrbada Tcgnlated the Utnr^. The two chief 


facts of the TcetorBitiont ^hs- tho colleclkm of texte, 
legeanda, traditions, fawa, and doetTinesi and tb« 
inonopolizing of inie womhip and of tmw faith by 
the InPE, ara expreued in tha latter from Taesar 
to Gusnnaap, king of Tabaiistin (south of thn 
Caspian^ preserved, with additions and alterations, 
in m FersLan translation of an Arabic version of the 
PabUivi 4aiiKinal (Hannesteter, op. tit. ixy-xiij» 

Ttic pntrqdxd letter cl l^nar ii dtxvuned In a mMtlhanHwb 
war ^ U* JtLUi <" TviByi eUcevd Letter' la Zfriwta-, 
aiM /fwf, ?U7S), wba. In poinUiw oef ibf peculier elenwnta 

b( thi* UAcioneDt, wcdi4lr • oertelii UMetlctuidnej wldiaiilr 
MviJMtljir wiili U»e Zmuiiubtcka law, wpiulEn It' ei beinc 
m ill |)i;**4fi.t tom s ■ibtiv paUiiAl Detfan.' 11« pw mnrt 
fuitbsT IhH DvjvDtiubcr La ihnlaatinis wmrioqe ^ru end: In 
rcdircing moilDdcr, bpt Iw exfneialv rwcfniHi a hiitoric-l 
buclHia 

ArdaalLir has immoTtalixcd hia political and re- 
1 igiEma TwCoratiDii by bis theory oE the m atual tud 
qF the two powem, the State and the Church, if 
Mas adl {Lm prairies if or, toxtand tr, by C. Bar bier 
do Meynard and Pavet de CouTteille, li. 102) boa 
oorrecGy rendered his tenLament to bis son fihfih- 
phl^; * Religion and kingship are two sutem that 
cannot exist the one witnont the other, because 
religion ii the femndation of kingship, and Idngshiji 
is the piotectrcE^ of religion,’ 

LiratA-nrsa—Far thi tKniksrC riiCTi pqc raad- 

PaJilariplowary,Bontar,ISST.pprJtxU’XnrlU; WMt ,SBX 
I T, |W, ixxvil. tI4, zJvfL U7; uxnneftater, £* X*Nd-A*Hfn. 

F^rit, ]SHt4, Ih. opr ixT-ncx; C^Jihier In iffmndrtu irrjnm, 
Fkilaloatii il SSI. [a eeaml, Jaill la (inxndri^ d, jPA. ti. 
Sl'S'ff..k^-ndew^ A rtaiAAhLr ed. '^th iTUuLttfS- 

Ikn, truflotloni. ele., bv EdeUt KercstipH. AatUL, Itonjlaj, 
IMS ■. Bnmc, tO^wnr WW. ^ PrriiA, Loni. IBOM, L 1W- 
LfiO: Hcklekr, ^ Gesek oa Ajtwiaiaf' ia Bairf\ts*r-^t jBrirrvIff', 
It. ltt«, Stlft xnft r.fni. 

ARHAT (lit * fit,* * wortliy*).—In its PAli form, 
nrahai, it U met with in the ear Heat BLnldhlirt 
texUi> and ia iu>ed there In two senoe^, according aa 
it is applied to the Boddhist or to those bih 

longing to other communities^ In the latter of nae, 
wlncli E 0 exceedingly rare ( Vinaya, i 30-32; &i*Ji- 
^ui.fci, li. 220), It meajiA a man who hoa attained 
Uj the ideal of that paxtioular community, to what 
was regarded in it os the fit etate for a religioua 
man. This sonao ie not fonod in pre.Bnddliistic 
literature; but the naage by the early Bqddhlata 
I makes it aimoet oertaln tliat tbo term was em. 
ployed, before Buddhiam oroco, among the religiona 
conmnmities then being form^ in K.E. India. In 
the more usual,, tlie Buddhist unee., the teehnical 
term {trrsA«U is ^plied lo thoM who hato reoehEd 
the end of the ^ghtfold Path, and are cnjEi^lbg 
the fruits of it, the mag^pAataithdr They had 
perfected themiKlTes in each of the eight stages of 
the Path—right viewa, aapirntiona, speech, con¬ 
duct, mode of liveUho^, cfTort, mindrolnesa^ oml 
rapture (Aintyrr^fn^ iv. 5l j Ptiffijaia, 73). They 
bad cort^ueied the three eo-caltM * intoxications ’ 
(Awra?!^ of BeEtscialJty, re-birUiP, and igtioranee 
i. 84). In a list of punning dertvallone in 
i 2S0, the nraVrt ii saia to he one from 
whom evil dUpoaitious are far The first 

five disciplea attaimied avyTftaf-nhip on pemeiving 
that there waa no al^ of a ihjuJ In any one of tJio 
five ]:^DUpii nf bodily and mental quaUtlea eon- 
atitoting a Ecntient bejng (Finoya, L 14). E&hnia, 
the Bnodha'a eon, claimB to be an anoArl hecauae 
ha hoa nvereome * in toxical toaa,' and will incur 

no re-hirth {Thera atlfl; of, 336), Every 

I ara^i has the The higher inaiglii, 

djTided into seven iNtria—.atdf-po«uiea?wn, invesAiga- 
linn_, energy, calm, joy, Goncentmtion, and mag¬ 
nanimity A Thure is extantr in the Canon a 
™lleclion of hymns, 284 of which am hy tnon. onnl 
73 by women, who hod become am/iofj in the time 
of the Buddha. Fifteen of theeedaim also to have 

^ Thi qm-d-ton ni idmMOU bu bcfq [JlmalMail ^ ICBftll In 
^ WFltar^ ^ jJxt Badd/ut, (Wwii, 186, 
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gninedthd or ‘sort! of kngwl^gv'; tlic 

knowladgQ of theiTOwn and oilier ^wple'e proTioiia 
bixthB) and of oilier peonle'i UioD^hMy Liiymi;n 
eocltl become ^irffhattr A li&t of twun1^ who had 
done M Id the time of the Buddha ta given in 
J FI^ hrfIrtra, iii. 451, Every BaddhiL was no ara/iat. 
Tho Word Doetiri in the ntaiiding doBcriptioo applied 
to each of the eoven Boddhoa known in tho cajutet 
dociutiontafZ^Aa, li, The oummontator 

Bays that the Bncldika mode onz^K^ahin tho clLnax 
of hia dtscograe Udiftka, L 114, 27o, 3S3, 401}, 
That is lo far the can that either anzAa^-aliip^ 
under one or other of Lte nuraettniK epithcto, or the 
detaiLi^ of the mental and niocaJ 4|aaiitiae and ex^ 
Inrienceo itetwiated with Lt> fonna the elunajc of the 
great majority of the Ditdo^es, Thus the drvt 
Dialogue m tlie IKgha deals nith the first stage in 
the Path. The oecond is slarted with the qaention, 
hy a layman, as to what la the use of the rellgiona 
life. After a lengthy enucneration of Toriona 
advimtagea, each nearer then tho pravinna one tn 
oroAot-ihip^ thu disctlSiion^ of the qncation cndu 
with anr^at-Biiip. The third ia on eoeial rank, 
and ends with the conclviiion that ctrri^f-ihip is 
tho beat, lu the fourth the olitaax is that the 
arnkat U the tme Brahman. The fifth diocusaea 
the qoeation of wwridcej with, the reanit that 
omW-ohip is the beat oauriliccr Tlie aixth ig on 
the aim of the mem here nf the Budd hist Order, and 
end.i wiili arOi^'^Bhip; and so on through the 
ronioiiking seven Dialotfues in tliat vnlame. Ten 
nut of thirteen chaptcrif, if we may an call tlwnu, 
Itfad im to ihta Bitbjtot, tlie other thrac being eon^ 
cotncd with it only ititidcntally. Thepro^rtiod 
in LLlO rest of the ikyAa is leaS;, in thu Mttjjhima it 
la jprohahly about tho mune. 

The lost iliHonrso of the Buddha to hia diocipl'aa 
is aumniariMd In DlyAa, ii. ISO, oa fnllowa :— 

* Br^»n, re to wbAm the tnithe 1 havii pemirnl tutribeen 
EJ*de lownitii Of BM, when ywi luvn nudu rouferira mubcft pT 
liiputi proetiee them, think them over, ruiwi Ihcm atiroed in 
Qpier fur# [«U|{iaa uiar !■*( Idub tor Oie Koed and beppiDM 
ftt th# grtml miinttudEM. . „ fCMeh UV thei« troUu T tkafr uiE 

the {bar mode* of ndmdfutnEei^ Uh IbiirioU itniirxle 
agBJiiat evlJt Uh fsar Eontete^ to aiajjatri, ^ Ruml 

tCefro hxtkuu oI e^Lual Ksee, the mtu klalj el Lodftit, the 
DoUlfe ctfbEloU path. Ihw >n: Ure;.* 

In FtaopcH IL 240, tliew seven groups are called 
the jewela af the DA«iBjrKi''FFi»npn, tho doctrine 
and discipline, in whose ocean the arahatt dweU^ 
The total of the numbers in the kaven ^n^ 
amounts to ihirty-Mven. These ata idontuied In 
the eommpnfcarieii with the uSdmiOfiiAa-pai^tyd 
didanunJ, the qualities which am the ‘ aides,^ that 
io, cooatLluunt porta, of the insight of iSrdA<t,f‘Ship. 
TheiH aro mentioned already m the canouical 
books (Ah^uHanf, iii 10, il, iv, 3S1 ; SathyWfo, 
V. 227, S?9). But it would oeein from tile diaciU' 
sloiia on the uae of tbiH term by E. Hatdy in his 
In iroductiou to iba N4iii fp. xxx ff.), and by Mm. 
Khyi Davids ia her Introunctiou to the ViShan^a 
(p. xivlT.h that tbs commentaton* interpretation 
oi its meanipg is later, and that U originally 
referred aimply to lb a tambodAi, the seven divi- 
sions of whicfi, already given above, form only the 
KventhdiviisioD of Ihe thirty-fieven qnsJjtieB. The 
term ia ao uiied in tbe Vibhat^Ot p. 240. 

U wouhl lolkFW mni UJi Ihot fo ths Wm I^Ut wHtm IIh 
Kmorpiles ot araAai wof vitWIMlsd U JlMltudt oU tas 

of tbn ctiHiBChfiilleiL So sIpo-U» i’41 iTiFuIa 44stiiielJv 
fc tbs cosecplioa of nrnAdl.ablp ths friMBISllsa. Ihs fbqr 

iK AlMidOn ' 

As the meaning of the term was eitendod, w the 
re^’upence for tho itmAat incTMa«L In the old 
texts we are informed of a custom by which, when 
a dAfliMii thought be had attained, he coold ^an. 
Qonnim bis knowledge,^ ns the phraRo ram The 
UStli DiaJogua in the ,Viijy^inia gives the six 
quwiions wfiiEh ahonld then be put to the new 

' id. Tnockwr, Lacdos, l&lt, f. 1(H [tv- hj Mijra i^Tidf In, 
^SM, voU Iii#. |h ISTt 


aspixanl. If be answcrKl Lbese ooxTCCtly, hbl claim 
Elioald be odnutted. By the rime of the cum- 
niDnlators this was obsolete^ They apeak of no 
urwAofs La tbeir own day % and we bear of none 
mentioned, in. any source, os having lived later 
then tbe Srd cent, ef out enx The asGociarions 
with the word beennie so high that only the heroea 
of old were ei^teemed capabto of having attoim^ 
toib 

The Bonskrit foiru ttrAnt bos had a precisely 
contrary bistcry. Fimt used some centunes after 
tbs rUfl of Buddhism by those BuddhUts who then 
began to write in Sanskrit^ its use wsa ooahned to 
those who tended mote and more to pqt the con¬ 
ception of btHiAirativa ia place df ib&t of araAai, os 
tbs ideal to bo aimed at. In ths literature of this 
period oraAof-ship has e&aaed to be Lbs clLtnax ; it 
IB nob even the subject of the discontwss put iato 
the mouth of the Haddha. Xeither La tbe LalHa 
Virata HOT in the iiahdt\Mtu can the pccisat 
writer trace the woni at oil, except when used ai 
an epithet of the Boddba, or of the early duclplee, 
lu the Div^eaddiiQ (a sollcctioa of stories of 
dlHerent dates, put together probably some tinie 
after Lbn Cluislian sml, whenever the legend re¬ 
fers to psrkona^ss who lived in Lhs Buddha^s rime 
404, 4S4J the term orAo^ Is Usad very much In 
the old «n«e^ So ab=o in tbe atoty ef Vltfiioka| 
the brother of A^ko, we find mt pp. 4231. anti 
45$ t the term njisd in a manner that ifio^ it 
was familiar to those whn rxiCorded this parricnlor 
legend, In Lbs Sooss of OUS who bod reached 
(■EiianripuLion in this life. It hi usod incidentally, 
in tbs midst of the nairatlvs; and throughunt 
ths volums attention is dircctnl to tho edifying 
fesoud rather tlian to the diMMtuion of this or any 
otuer point in Buddhist ethics. The word bad sur¬ 
vived ; the interest in tlie doctrine bod waned. 

In tlie StufdAanm-pv^ctrVta ('liOtuHi of tbe 
True Law’), orA'il is noM a scorie of tlmcA of a 
Buddha, and is, in fnet, a standing epithet of emrb 
of the nnmeroQS BuddhoRi invented in that work. 
It is also used os an epithet of the early disciples, 
but with diatipct deprecuitioii. Thns at pi. 43 of 
Kccn'e translation * arhaii are called ooneeited if 
they do not accept the new doctrioe At p. 1$9 
tho stags cf ardaj ia doclorsd to bs a lower stage. 
At p. 33UIL lhs morit of onu who boors a sLogle 
word of the new doctrino is said to be groator ihsu 
that of unfr who leads a vast number of men to 
bewms arAais. Tbars IB a umiJaT argumoat 
beginning on u. 3S7. We find, then, in theae 
works [hat or^riship Ib fi.rdt pa««d over, or put 
on ope Hide, and Jinally is cjrenly attnoked. 

T. Kuvs Davids, 

ARlANi^M. 

]. Cbrisduilty iwwcutna Unity Ql QAd uid Dfrlal^ of CbHft. 
£. ArioBchuges nisbopAlaxuHlarwliiL babcUianli^ djilm 
qI Alius. 

a CoEutnnriD* labfTVHita Hu Ceusdi el Niiaia 
a Sists ot partiM s(t«r tlva, OoUncEL 

fi. Phnq tbv dfeSLb el Ctacii tan tilt# lo Lb* Cauod] ef tb* Dedim- 

a SUitc ot analEt ub su. 

T, Tl»fl tea jairy IruH, as. MS-Ua 

a fartalaian oi fiijm AltUfflrta Tl# CrmJ M 

VLTmiliDi 

D. Reectioa ofainrt .diunu^it* AriuilDo, 

It Oatiittll el AlexiBdrii, ajs. SM, ^ 

11. Arianiun unchr VtJsns, uad Udwo to th# Qoutucil ot Om- 
ptuiliaDplr, as. SSL 
1£. Cbuutir d Arlxniiiii. 
li The ArWji aknUdrenv h»wiUti* e-, 

H. ChuuevsnlHF srtanr Mil otAiwytaii. 

IJk Ariiniiiii ■iSuieg' the TkUtWM- LrlUJaa nr_k 

la ArleOlfin conJlIMron n IH Wwlm 

lonni. Coo verriM et Claris. 

17. KoUDUil strenjfth cf TwtMki Ariio^ 

la Tlie larbarlim 1defiii?ni» AJianuao. 

la fipeiig rmirfJ to ortlmriqvf- ___ 

* SBH. ™l. Jctl^ Olleni. Kfet The tiit heS UL Je-t b«H 
■ddtod. 
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BOv Ili/d tAnbudt ud Allulliau 

£1. RtTird ibi- 7TUi1lJLriu!i ptmir tin ri j kt Uib BylOtirtfc'Ufln. 
1L KMpMtniH* ArlulBiu to tbt l?ui 'Cwturr- 
tS. Awmn l» SbcUqA io tlH Ullt »ntvfT. 

It. Cbtadtudiiig-moialkl. 

Th« proma]£Atlon cf the beresy of Ariit&» which 
follows the doH of the contest betweeia the 
Cbrutt&a Chnrch And the Boruaa Gcv^errunent by 
only A lew yeani, niay be regard^ es the 

calminatioD of all the vuiooi controvei^lee in tba 
earlj Chnrch ocnceming the relation of the ' Fct- 
eone^ of the Holy Trinity to one another. 

1. The Chridian ccmKionmeis recogniced from 
the Sratthe raprome neoeenty of mnintHiiuitg ths 
abdolote Unity of God, According to one ol the 
earlient apo'logiats, Arurtideo* the worahlp of the 
ChriAtUna wfi,H more purely monoiJiciiitio tsvan than 
that of the Jews [Apof^ Bat, whilst 

acknowledfl^g Unity to be the essential of 
DiTinibyr ChrLatijiiu of ei^'cry description perceived 
tbe momAntouB consequences of the Inramation. 
iVbether J sdalc, f Auline, or Gnoetie, all who pro¬ 
fessed to foltow Christ isaw in Him the one meanii 
by which God the Father b^ been made known 
to mann ’ Thus tbe Loid's divinity waa Imin tha 
hnst aa died an axiom of Christianity aa the onity 
of God'' ^Gwatkin, St udiv of A rianiMm^, ] fKK)., p, 0), 
The earliest cOntroTeraies abent our Ijord bare on 
the quesGon cf the reality of Hie Huflerfngs and 
His homaiiity; and it was not till the oM Oocetic 
faercai^ bait become comparatively inaignilicAnt 
that LLlS natnm cf tbe Uivinity of the Son and His 
relaiioQ to the Fatbnr occnpied an important place 
is ChTi-*tia& speculation. 

the cloM of tbe osnL the conditions 
under which a theologieski qut»ttun oould be dc- 
bated were prutically the same as tboae whlc)]. 
have prevailed down to the dawn of modem criti¬ 
cism. Jt was no Inn^r a nneBtion cf rival Scrip- 
tnras, the majority Of the booka of the being 
already acknowledged ss authoriLaliva; the orthc- 
dos tnidition of the Charch had prajctieally pre> 
vaiLeil over all epposibion ; the questinu as to the 
recognition qf the OT by the Chnreb had been 
decided. There' were already dehnite metlmds of 
expodtiDn, and collection* of Scriptma proofs for 
iiae in cenLrovemy with Jews and pagans hud 
been formed from a very eariy date. Kona of tbo 
facts of tha Gcopel story was disputed; Ckristian 
philosophy fdentihEd Jeans Christ with tbe Bivine 
Logos i Mth acknowledged His cn-exiatence, Uis 
iniraclofl, Uis ResarrBction and Hi* Aseenaion as 
unquesttcnublfl fact&. Ko donbta were rais^ as 
to tbe autboTSiliyi or autbciity of those passages 
in the QT and KT which were accepted as the basis 
of tbo Chrlatoli^isy of the S^. The littetonCM of 
the Propbetst the word* of Uavid and Solomon in 
Ftalm and Pjroverb, the doctrine of St. Paul and 
St. John^ were all admitted to be the source and 
basis of ChrLitiu doctrine, it is of great import¬ 
ance! to bear in mind Ule fact that the premLiea 
from which orthodox and heretic alike drew their 
COneUtHiorw in the 3rd and 4tb CtmtarieS Weie 
diOerent from what would now be acoeptad; and 
it Is not alwaya by the aipimenta uam in this 
oeotroversy that we must form onr jadgment In 
remrd to the decisioti EniJlj reached. 

The problem wna,. of oouree, the reocncUlaticn 
cf the two appaTncLly oondieting beliefs in the 
Unity cf the Gc^ead and in thf: real dfstinctien. 
of PerMiiuUlty in the Trinity. The ecntiovetsy 
naturally tamed first on the meaninj^ of tbe 
characteristic Chriatiau doctrine cf the Divinity of 
Jeans Cbristv In attempting to maintain the 
Unity of tbe Godhead, the Uhrislian teacher ran 
the risk ol sacrificing either the Fersonsli^ or the 
Divinity of onr Liorm On the one hand, Praieas, 
Sabelliiu, and their foUowen rcpveaentcid the 
appearance of OUT Lord a& hardly more than a 


temporary means whereby God had becni dnunatic- 
ally miuiifatted to the world, making the Trini^ 
an economy by which the Divme u revealed in 
dilferent asnevts. Hat the Christuut conacieiioe 
could not thna allow a pcnonality of the Divine 
Master without real pertnanance, ^Ic ia clearly 
impoNiible^ on any ChrisUan thearj of the world 
auu of the Divine economy, that God tbould exist 
oven for a moment only In a singld mode, or that 
the Incarnation ahould be only a tcmimraiy and 
CraiL'iientmftnlfeiitation' (Bethune-Baker, UAr^un 
Dorfrine, 1603, p. 100). Equally impo^blu was it 
for the Church to as^nt to a practic^ reVEisicn to 
the old Ebionite doctrine that Jeans was simply 
an ordinary human being deified by mason of llis 
erninent virtna Theodotua, Paul of Homnaata, 
and others who held Uiu view wore not Emantumlly 
ranked amging the beretica. But the quosticn was 
boa diffieidt to be settled by the rejection of tfaese 
alternatives, end it was lurther complicated by 
misnnderatandinga as to the rignifiduiDe of the 
tflims employed tc expound tbe mysteiy of the 
Trinity, as the ccTTwpondenoe between Dicnysiiis 
of Rome and hia namesake Dlonyidafl cf Alexandria 
abundantly testifiei (Feltoe, Leiitrt ofAiir 
mirtCHM of of Alexundriay 1904). Tliose 

intafesting letters revf^ two opposite tendenciea— 
that of the West, which so etnpliasixed tbe eternal 
anity aa to otHmure tlie dlittnction of the Fnraom 
in tiLA Trinity, and the teaching of the Eoaiems, 
who, under the inllueace of Origen, Insisted on tbe 
tlt^ory tlmt saberdination explain^ the existence 
cf the tbreafpld Personality. Dread of the 
Babeiliau ChristDlcgy wai especially potent in 
inSuencing thn conrse of tlieological apeculaticn 
Lbrongheut the Eont- 

At the beginning of the 4th cant, the moat 
famous Chrutian swolar was Lucian, wfm, after 
tbe depomtion of Paul of l^iosata, foonded a 
Eheolcgical academy at Anticch. Ho seema to 
have boon locked nptm at leiwt with smtpicioa 
by thro* eucccagivft bishopa^Domnuii, TLuicpus, 
asd Gyril; bnt bis oxemploiy conduct, ascetic 
practioes, and, above all. the fact that he was one 
cf tile Jut martyrs in the DuKlctlon pemecutinn, 
caused him to be rwraided with iiartknlv revertuc* 
by bis dUciples, who felt especially bonnd to one 
onDCiier by tbe rncmory of ^eir ernmnon master. 
Tbe schoclof Lneioa numbered! among itaadlierents 
the bnilLopa Ensebius of NicamediaTiffliiophanlna 
of Ephearts, Theegnu of Nicoja, Mari* of Cholrscdon, 
L^ntliu of Antics, and Alhonasias of Anoaarbns, 
the sophist Asterins, and the presl^tcr Arius 
inamack, ifwf, of Dogma, vcL iv. p. a, Eng. tr.). 

Itis h oukiter ^ oaoddjfcjialdft dogbe iriieuiaj AriuSue Is tn 
H to Astkeb tfc to Aluandiis, uuj iJih biw Ikr it Is dm 

mtoUacJiicwrpiisea Nq vmm ii eE cfrioion thst OHukiri 
li tbs obteoms of Ui« naoimiiikal UCsnilut *f Antlocb tm 
^ man nvtlnd of Utcrprstliw ScftptnrB 

wirvnL In AJvKiDdHM rteiw, cb. L |.^ I'nlsBOF QwiXklB. 

m Cm oUici hMid, podiLti n. UHtlui. 

wwrgh Aiutodt wi> oodwibudjT AriM Ln tbe Ujux duvs of 
Us oontnvertj- «bsa AiBundrw, to tlM irf-si—lA. □! 

AUyilMlns, ^ btEoiH actbodcw, ft wu bol Pff St tbs 
ngpinn inf. Tht Uopisen pf Arbofstn ms tionewtd 1 e™p 
CT^.iqCsqwdell^ troa DtauffiSom, wbo ipssks or thi StcooA 
^rtno U m hav, ind tSV* 4p 

ivbfcb ws utDjKtwt ism tbs Iwraiapten 
vuTTSu?™!* DKif««r hsd a wrj rtrooff iunjTo 

AJaactdiis sduB hs pKspalntsd bis fisrw- Ow. rfE, 

^1-“r p, SJeOEurid#™ [blit i UH s p MBtbnied Um work OCIWU] 
« AiUbieb, iM elrss cwtit le tbs ststsvint □! 

L Owilkin rvpSalb?t iSildsp 

*■ ^ thi Obiuoh oi ABtUich. LluzIsq Is 

HiL?* bvftwv AdiM.' Ths bta h«ionr, bowsrer. Id 
W hk^ti eM,ni«T wai bdiL m Uh nl Anifoob IP aa Stl 

bj OM of Hi «q|esd«ii of hlth ss ‘ thscwwl 

ELifr^ rauirr^ CBtjfcmisn, Hi, i\ lUka It diflciilt te 

ot OHnoli respoiwIhiLliy for Aiiuilni Es u 

^ sihninHiijf dfsnutwl in BiiliPto &absrtsaq 
A* Atbsnssl™ ilwwtd 
^ Ismcusee of two tbsok^^ius 
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2. Tha jean A.l>. 31S am! 310 foand ttie 
Cfanrcli of AleEMidria in couIiudDn, 

traded by the obKiire Ateleticut Achum and hy a 
eontroveroy betvreen the buihop AlExonder and 
the presbyter Ariuo of the distriet of 

BtittaUu, Akxander, in a chai^'e to hiii cIet^^ 
iuprcsaed upon tliem the asity m the Tribily of 
the Oodhoiuh Acwrdmg to the hMeiriaji SwratEs 
(L A), Alexjmder in thbi dieooarw eoiauwh&t ex¬ 
ceed^ the limita o| dificretion . 

je in^i&tinp^ on trliiit ie, nfter all, a sii^lo 
anfiect of ttiE tmth m ihe niyetwy oif the Trinity. 
Ariofl forthwith aoeiued hia hisnop of teochlnf; 
SahelliarLisiD^ ood prdcoodod to formulate his own 
scheme of doctrine. 

Alexender'ii doctrine hi Cammed up ill the 
following worda Ln the Jottor ol Arina to Euaebius 
of NicDmcdia: 'Ad 9r6i, dd rar^ k>UT, 

fhxbx'd^n i i>Ui ifonr^rm fey, 

7«ejr, offr #r(rBis rfr" nrJ Tpedyii i deir «(? 

Ua2, drl dr^, dt 1 vl^j, 4i tv& Stau J ddf ^ ArtUo' 
letter to Eaoebius ajp. Tlieodoret, ffEi, 4). Arius, 
eotaxidaiinji that this de^nitlcm detracted from the 
tlnJuELO majesty of tho Father and introduce 
coniuaioDt maintained the complete distinction 
hotween the Father and ths Son, and the anb^ 
ordination of the latter. Uaniaek |o^. di. vol. Lt. 
p. 15) enumerates eight pointe of the view ad¬ 
vance by Arins^ 

[1) The charactemtic of the One and Only Ood 
ia eolltnde and eternity. He can pat nothing fonh 
from Hia own eeaeace^ Ro waa not always Father, 
hut only after Ue bej^t created! the tion. 

f2j Wiadom and tbo Word (^^Triwi dwell within 
Udi God, hot they are powera. not penwma. 

(3) To urente the nnirerBc, God brought into 
being an iodepeodent aubslonoe loAffla or tr^oraaiT) 
an tlie inAtrument by whipfa. all thinge were created. 
TUia Being is termed, in Scripture^ Wiadodi, Son, 
Image, Word, etc. 

(4) Aa tegarda Hia Kubatonee^ the Son U a 
separato hemg from tho Father, diffiitObt from 
Hun in sobetanco and uatuio. Libo all rational 
creattirefl, the Soa la endowed with free will, and 
canso^otitly eatable ef ohaQ^. 

(5) The u not truly God^ but iB only the 
BO-colled Ward OnJ Wifidam. Be haa no aheolDte, 
but only a relative,. Lnowlod|^ ol the Falh er. 

(01 The Son ta uot, liowevir^ a creature like 
□ther duatunsa. He Li the peKcct creature 
(A:Ttff.^ T^fwr), and boa become God, m that Wfl 
may term ULm ' the only-bej^tten Qod,^ etc. 

(7} Christ twle a real body, but it wae a 
df the IiOgoB talcing the place of the eonl. 
From the Gck^ record we see that thia Logos 
U not an abBoiately perfect being, bat in cajAUe 
of ■nflbring. 

(3) Amount other created beings the Holy 
Gho^ ii to DO placed bcaidc the Son aa n Beoond, 
independent Babetanee. Aocordiiig to Artus, ap^ 
paFently, the Spirit ie the creatlen of the ^n. 

Such, thenT wna Ananieoi— a theory of the 
mutual lelatianx of the Ferwne in tUo Trinity 
baaed nominally an the words of Scriptare, but 
oniTed at raalfj by the methoda of the heathen 
pliiloAopheTBL It led either to polytheiem by 
nllowing the exiatenoe of the Ixigoe W a amodary 
Crod, or to Judaio GoitarianLim by denying Hu 
proper Divinity. 

Tb* Aiioc rTHf™ T»ffrtir™ily w n w ro d w t ttHtC Eo tbe (tiiif rp| 
HwtuK^Bfce «t ChfHtiui, and, aa wu utiadjr Lbn cu> En Um auf^ 

daja ei ChrlOlluLcy, lUc iMrnj found LCa pippqrt UBCi^g Um 
whilii ih* l» iiutmct^o laltjr njualMd oHlKidfK^, | tx 
LetMkndM «Ef* CBcntdLlt^ jncui. Aa potnli Out, 

Arbuilnn ma a new dwMaa Ea tbfl Cliiircfa, lAd m* ndlv 

MxlkQbllt] temperrii ^ COniLut use of Bol; Bcr^bq:^ 
ia^. cm It. p. al>. rmn a Ttiy «dr liiot tbe ottucptign ot 
toe OhI eE tht OT uut Uie adrenlv FstlicT of tta« NT had 
cend^i] Ig rin etoohI tifon tb* tliiilhela Mm at an mlatnct 
uOkaawBble iMtty. Ckownt Cf Alcnodriii had fvnd tbc 


way Eer Ariaiusm bj |iji dcctrlBe ef Ded: 'Utzippii^ fivHV 
DguETifte exlfUac* iJl [ili^Exical sitrilKitjes, Ukii»f ■■ay tfo™. 
It, la tiM heiL plsi^ lUe uicH tUnomolaui ef ■{■>«, arrlvn 
st ih« «Bcept»n et m polat batfaf posltton.' ' Twre b y*t 
4 hirtlier Aep,' Mja Bi^, ‘ for pcrnct iluptld ty taa ngi ni 
been JUjfct Lbs Idea of jK^Uaq, and tv luTa reaeM 

EJm bit aHaJaable ahscwtiiH), tbe pore llooid.' Tliii u Ih 
pliaeTT'H, b sascoElilly a beaUiea oom:cpEian, and cod m 
veh>ti«l raubueity da Imthne piindyOfa ClHuent liu 
[niD astr>y from the Bnt by bb kuodr uE afipinwllipc tlbe 
nbfeet. lie hoi BKtpaumleii h Eib eiicxEun, hU WhaL ta 
SplriLf or WUa]^ b vwdi but WluL It Elu iLnipjcvt thlH 
SDimLntitaf Tbla be aiaumiB to Iw the cnuit of ^ 
edata. ^pUiluf that b part ef tbo adtet can behi^ EO the 
vaiiae. . . . Tbi reaiitt la h OhlcnEia, a eaupi dlvidH by u 
bn|AMihle pilf trgm al| lu effocti ftTArtftkin I'lalutiiMt t>f 
Aluondria, pp^ BS-esy Thb b teaily ihe Arlan oeneepiJeD 
OE EJm- I^Lbir, EEw unkim'im and unkce*ahh OuiM, OE tphOin 
tiw 9i>n b 4 emture la ImpeblG el iiouadiv er irre^iti' Him 
U Uiy atbtT ciratim. Aniia deilhcfTitQly Sfren t]] [i^Mtbie 
pioviMi^er] between the emtod and th« iiiic»aicd, EIk humen 
and the IHvEua Cbriat Ba no lOHllator, ne ruTfour. Ai iJr. 
lianvack toedUy mnariui nt Lv. p. 4E!!, Arimi aud hb 
Mancb an -aeanoK hi: ihr^r theology isooeTTicd wlEb con* 
tDUDlgq with 0«d Rlxhtty, tbiraiera doca ^bulu rffOEfitaict 
Clirilti, p. 05) aay that' Aorlau ChnatiAagj b tninudW tba 
meat unstable aiic] dofiMCEoIty ebt iB«4 ■erUiliea, el til Um 
C brbteleiEiea to bo swt wUh lu Lba tdaton oE dtiyma,' But EE 
untaUaEacLOcy in Lfa eondi^gna; and bvtlnf to tba nltic^le 
■uEn-araign oE Cbrbtlanity, Arlaabcn araa tnovt. dUBcult to roEuU, 
ewbtf; to Ebe conniabHi n Ihoug-bi pq^Talcnt at Cba liiua oE hi 
a^ipeiuaoce. 

In tho controreray which eniaed, Alaxander 
saems to have acted with some moclemtiuDj unjt 
even to have allowed hia huoitation to proceed to 
nuch extremeaoa to be made an excuse for a schum. 
Artiie hod no xcmples in forming a party of liLf 
own. He enlUted the Bapport of two lilabapa 
Semndna of Ptalemais in the PentapoLia, aaq 
Thfionaa of filormimcn^ and also that of MVdral 
piosby tera and virgino. To oecure popular favour, 
ue puthiaopincubb inln doggerel vcth, adopting the 
metro of the licentious poet Sotodee, in order that 
the aailuraond dock-labaurera uf Alexandria might 
fting at their work of ' How^ the Fattier w'os not 
always Father^' utc. Hie TAnfur, aa thU atrouge 
colIceLion of oongtt was called, populArix^ hu 
eyeteni oiuoTig tho formidalilc! piroletariat of the 
capital of Egypt. Hut Arluji' atrungeat aapport 
was his * fellow-Lnciaiubt,' Enaeblua of Nicomedio, 
the most infiaentinl prelate in the East. In a.D. 
32:1, Ale3(bnder held a Council at Alexandria; 
AiiuB waa excomiunnicated aud left the city (sea 
the I>epodtio Arit, incladcd in the Benedictine 
PAlitioo of AthanajiuMt and daimed oa lua by New- 
m^. It ia tranalated in the Nktm and pout 
2f ieeii£ Fai^rs, * AthanaainB 

3 , Two years later, Conatiintine defeated Liclnius 
Sbid became aule master of the Fom an 
world. AfFaira Ln Alexandria hod bocame very 
seriousi, and indeed the whola Eowtent Church was 
in the utmost confusion. TJi# quentiou as to the 
keeping of Easter distracted Lha ClirLstiaiui as a 
umtter of ptactice as seriously m Arianism wo* 
doing as one of dootjino. Accoidutgly the EmpenKT 
sent uis epL^pol adviser Hoeins, bishop of Cor¬ 
dova in Spain, to Alexandria with a very icrimrk- 
fthle letter t« Alaxander and Ariu*, begging th^ 
to lay aatde their logomachies and co-opwote with 
him m restoring m&co to the distracted world. 
But an fmperlu fatter, "thongh morvelloui and 
full of wisdom,' Ob Swratea de&criboslt, could not 
allay BO emhittered a strife, and Con^Eontine de¬ 
cided to snbmit all matteiu in dispute to a Council 
of the whole Churcbi to b^cnhle in the year a.d. 
329 at Nioea, on Lake Ascanius, in the north of 
Asia Minor, The Gnst act of the CotiRcU on regards 
Arina was with practical unanimity to pronounce 
his doctrine hereti'Cal. That ihe Sim liltd been 
cieated out of things that were not (ff 
that He was of another easanoe tiian tlie Father^ 
that, even before time was, the Father was witbont 
the LogO«, were on oH sides regarded as blosphom- 
ooe awrtiona. It was not tHi tlie question arose 
os to how tho error xbooLl be refuted tliat thera 
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was any BerixHis dLflTcTcnrfr oF opinioiL. T]ig Falhen 
Vim< mkjt h> affirm tbp aftcifUE faith of the Chnrcb 
acainst noveliy ; hnt wbcu they wished to expre^ 
wliat they mCiaat id. wotd^ thuy found tbdt none 
tu which they hud been hiLherto acKnistouieil were 
capahln of eficaping the ei'uainba of SUch HiUteTB U 
the Ariniu in. Luo art of malcLdg SotipLim plmutet 
lusKomu a lUEdnlng cdatnir)^ to the teachmg nf 
£h:rlpttln». In cadrset^uence of this, the Council, 
prabaliily at the sn^'gedtkin tif UukEus^ was indiiceu 
Id adopL the eipicasiqa ix rip rw Ilsrp^ ud 

the word i^co^wuc, neither of which u to bc found 
hi the Be hie. 

^aA4Uiir^)inii r. wqfd w-liich pimj ced d« 
dlldcuJiy ta tha laUni irlM Euaicircd U» ku^isr TtrtolUu, 
oJr, Prnjaawi, vhI Koiatiaa, di TVuuMll. SfaMiyiilU tS EEtitlM 
Id hli wlLli ha iunfti el Ahxaaikra had tutn 

*~lT ~1 ■eiWft anj qoilfH ■apanliee ^rjuawpim iruw/TMTu) 
of Ibe Fathtf dm fhi Son, ttaw rhcudljr tnsli(iiif an (hi 
TerluLlLui had klW. Lo h^df A DERVa ^ XSX CDnfuClx 
iJhtUipiUvo<t w/VtoatVi. Erpm hAIIutiI. Laiiol aju! 

the aoU'OiHxenMa aL tiu Oocmdl dtehisd to prM lb* salty 
nlbCT Uun lb* eqoflJilj ut th* Son with Lb* nLbtr' and fd 
Itam Ih* vwd vu eDLlaealfy HotpuUa fiuL Lb* lukfflj el 
tiM ni^rd apcBUBg^ blaha|ia had a atrndf oblndioa. Id uaElii 
pimaldBt, 4 A rw ewvf UH] ifUMWwr, (MV UH toltowlBf jmCUVda : 
£ 1 } Thi^ had be iieid|ilb'ni ^201011-+ Tha CMionJ agalnat ; 
i'^1: ol KamaMa (a.a Btt) had <»iHi«aDMl Ibn si* of f^oaiwiar. , 
(SI Th* [daa ef an ait>rim. nioiiuziiai to (ba Tdbiiy m^hCi OOubten-- 
anoB ftkbaiUanjiiD. <l> Tb* T«dl nfgbt cltbw kmpjj U amk 
IVWr Id Um t'WUltr ud th* Qr OttmtanaaOB mat^nalipn 
brine wmshed Wu Miuntanl ta rttaf e* hAD)(B<UiiiiW' 
fUiktr. Ihictnria, fL 171 b-)i, 

Cn this lOck Lhe Cnnndl nearly epht; and Eiuehitu 
of CarsaitEa, tho trosted adnser of thu Etnj'ierorii 
and hy far the most learned man of his age, 
was especially mblriutful. Ultimately, however. 
EoMhiUD and the Uiiffeniut party accepted tt creed 
ooahvinmg the expresiuoiu indUpnte, and AnanJiiu 
was explicitly condemned. 

l^tHhllil llzio lOflarrtd th* C^MPcEl U» llll|>{llBUl mid Ot hia 
□wq Chitrsb pifbaps a huh ampUBaiL In Lhls ib* tpid .Tddih 
C tirUt WU OHland tb b* Ib* Um and (Igd l(vm (fod (Ihb* aa 
ha^ aodnlao AnthQni sE all crDStloa tiT ^ ii n j tnaof EKbfw*. 

EM l“l vA (nifF-l>*iro<^ SOb (a^i* CbwrtWIlJM 

bLtflHli. pCCMpIM nn diUbht tv Biwbia, ^ l^ad^iaa. 

171* erted diden ITCW «r ’ Nk»* QtMd' IB lita dcflnJUqq dE tbt 
dgctfiPI* nt th* fimi Id Hfcnl ImpsHtuit pgiDtl (h« Lt-Ort TSn 
IHMfrtiEiCnu. iLfll; BetbwH-BtJior. CAc. A»k ISS}. AJtu ■ 
hojne pnfa^Dn sE Hbri la Lb* Halt ^driL, [b* CfHd SDSdUdpi 
with DulbtKiaD or all ibadistiDctii* tMchibin n( Ariajibn, (ll 
that tben na a tin* wh*fi Lb* bou n* net, (*•) Lbat Ila Ma 
otA iHtan K* WU her^Atcb, 01 that Ife caiM Into Iwnf wt a( 
no4bbif.(4>lhat Mvifor adlffeHbi wn** W beb* 

Ekhd Uh >'aLli*r, or (£1 tbal 11* li cmcad or camblt 
Df ebadf^ Or attaraadoii, It w ^cdEtallj ajimd Lt»t *t Eo^u 
IM nioraa'Ei. Which aEtanwilj em carifulJj diftlW' 
KsubM. wer* pnctlahy ijTHMiyiDoiiia. 

4. Into the intrigoea which enlmimited with the 
banishmeut of Athumsius. who heesune. bialiop of 
AlvXSJidria ira 8th .1 aoe, 32^, H U needless to enter^ 
it being sufficient for ns to inquire into the causes 
which prevented the Creed of Niesa from being 
the immediate cOndonion of the «iiitTnTerny+ Few 
of the bfDhopa, whilst abhorring the herwy of 
Alius, undorstood tho exact merits of the (|uei^ 
tiou. They fcaied the artor of Sabetlius, and to 
thin the Jfonq^jttfwwi seemed to have commvttrf 
them. Moroover. with the natoixl copservatiEm 
of men pledged to hold fast to the fnitli ^once 
delivered to uie saints,^ they dletruBtcd words on- 
su pjiorted cither hy Bciipture or by ti^ition- The 
Enip^ror hinuwdf, who to the end of his life bo- 
lioii'ed hinudf faithful to the Creed of Nicisa, 
when he hw tli&t its promuJgation hod failEd 
to give peace to tha Church, was less enthniiutic 
in its favour, and shoaled no much rcadums 
to welcumc i%eh its npponeots that he received 
KoAobius of Nieomedia not long after the Council; 
and, hut for the sndden death of the hcresiaich, 
Arina would, at his command, have bemi reconciiod 
to the Church, 

Hq* h* th* pfantm iDizodiiced Into tlv* Cmd wrt ** 
tocuHthi ciI b^E to ■bovfi by AithaiwsbfV ikE^KC of (hem Lq hi* 
(b JJtocnEu (mc. CEvEf.]!. R« b? ilsilkr bMiEV*^ dE Thvo- 

EBctotq*, Plonyilu fl? Hume, *i>d IMoBjilinoE JJexkMrla 
MVlhui lA IbedAgnl vribeia" **{■ Hoft flVe JXUETf*- 

Cii*u, |L jsji, '** 1 * t» nrwf nttil lb* of nuthiuity 


d*riv*d bom iitU4cc*e*(la' Eimtbtito*Bb]«ctaB»*nd hlswDD MM 
tw Qlilmalcty DecfjrtiDf wnd u* nt forth In hi* 

to hii Cboir]] bJI 1* Ulil l*U*f h* dtoOOJK* 

EbfM DxpnuiHU In Um Cntd. <* tw **wt*v tw ytrr^ 

hW*. tr ■Di.iiS^H*, atul SfiwVtw. li* *iU*|lt*d th* DJitt 
bShic a«iM that It dhmiiI that tha S» ms «E Um fktbsr, twl 

wp* ivot * part oi Him. ' llenoltra., ogL bud*,' puud, beiwtUa 
' ui^*' nau dphLsCW* aanaeatc tfaeelharGnalsmvbkh 
CUB* tc b* thfouib the Sim, UvQAfh th* S«eL hart n* U^ebcb |A 
iluegi. Ai for A^ivetorwr, Kuschin* EWiiVBil It u Impf^inf r * tlut 
the Son b**n ga re ffT i h h uic * to tb* icnSim*, bui 

that to Hi* FUlku skill* irbch bMt BIm H* ia in every ny 
■■liTiilWHil' U t* wmr vnoccti u ■** that EuMbhu dul wt 
Btotoot Id th* deftfiltlaQ* of iba Cited ea eauad : *imI Im b iUH 
mon read}' lo oipUiii tb* DoUhesaa liu hilar b prv 
■erVetl La AUUflUlu*, do iMmllf, e* *D appeuEii, **cw B, ID, 
balap orafltcd bj SxmUa, III L & 

5. On the death of Constantine fA.[>. 387), his 
Eiud^em doininionEi passed to hu rocl Conatantius, 
who ODOouTfieed his budiops to draw tip a creed, to 
supersede that of Nideo, to which all tfao Asiatic 
and iiyriaHi Cburchea Kemed oppeved. The rcsLiIt 
of their lahoam is apparent in Lhu five utEcds (if 
Antioch, which ex Inhit the tendencies of tho 
different factions^ wbove only point of unioa ecema 
to hare been ojitamHiiMn to Athanasiiu and tho 
Nicene forntnlL These eoafetodon* of faith, lo^ 
getber witti the creeds drawn np at Si mtum ami 
elaewhere, served only to aiiow that then was no 
poikillfl compromise &tween avowed A rianiam and 
the Ifomxututn doctrine. The orthodox opponents 
of the JanpuBLge of tho Creed of Mceia, wJium. 
Frofeesor U wathin terms the Conservati ve* ^^men 
like Euaebios of Ciesarea, ahum dread of Babel- 
lianism and hatrod of bmovatioti drove iota 
oppoaition to Athanasius—wiue being made use of 
hy thoee who were at heart Arlans to fonco au 
Ananiatao creed upon the unwilling Churciu The 
weak and unsUkhlo Constantins was always in the 
hands of tliuac whutu hp hplievod mpahle of pacify¬ 
ing the Church by a new erpod He wm in reaJity 
aiming at a compmliensivo State'religion aceept- 
able to all patties, and thouEht that a sort of 
medifted Arianiam woold suppFy this want in the 

f rovincee over which he dj: tlms tirup bare rule, 
n ArD. 338, Athanuaiiia was driven oat of Alex¬ 
andria, and In A. D. 341 the formal reactiou agaioHit 
the Niesne doctrine h^on with tha fameua eounrii 
oHserubfed for the dcdicatiun of the iluldeu Cfaurcb 
at Antioch. 

AUuiluIiu and StmraJli™ gJ Ancjn went ID fiOniE to |dt 
Ibsir cut* betor* Jnllas, tc wIhhu Uw btutMip* iwTiiUtd *l 
AiiUocb WtDt* Ia SJl 33S. Tb* Fopa's b dest^bed by 

Pvotew Omkin (AriBniMV, p, 1 l^»s ■ OBt AT ftoiM 

nmts of tb* vaUn c*ntnn*m' (ALhmiimflitiL J mL ArtiJm Ar. 
toiimtl-sa; lt«f. .£rElL17; UL lia 

In all probohility, EHanitu, hiwap of CLPSunat iq 
Cappadocm, n^ded at tliw ayuod, and there were 
jdsa prpeent/Eusehius of Nicoim^dla, now Ubihap 
pf ConBtantiii'OpIe, who gave the uptme hy which 
the oppouenta of Athanosins werp at this tiine 
known, and Acaclos, the tuceposor of Kusphius 
Pamphilus in tba we of CLtsarjiit 
til* e[jpDe«D(* UE ALhoiMiioi Wd* olUd *c or 

M tb* W<Mdw twv* b«B vonio^t iD*»L^ 

nDdvnd, Tb* t*nn to nwd la two kew t (IJ ULerDUv dcsoUn* 
■^pnwmk^g^np^ of iktoebt-ni, il*. llx* (Sjgrt paAy, cfjt**- 
f am* frEDcnlly tb* UtolorUy ^ IImi 
^Uobtilwfi* viw ■vf«dlw)aBtenl*d mth tb* Vlcao^CooncU. 
laUer eltlatotBy t>«WB* tb* SuKkArtu |iutr. 

Four creeds w^ put furward by this Cooncil— 
all attempts to dispense wilh the ebiectionahle word 
fiv>whw(rwv. The moat celebrated was the ao-called 
5«MOTd Creed of Antioch, to which the name of 
Luiaan the martyr wo* altaehed. In this ih« 
rersons of Uifl 1 ritiity were Fiaid te be One hy 
r^n ol the harmony ensting between theui-^ii 

iM* t'Vi»T(£ffei T(>£a;, vB tr, 

ii*^&aBdl pE ADtkKh ni bdd In 
tlitoiT ef FdIUsh apcekl or it wtth fnmt nto|>ert 
^ ajMm* ■»» qgjit^ bjF tb* nciH* lh«ai 

bj thfllr vadvaiFoiin Id fLod 


niteltuE* rpr lbs enjed pf HlCrna, pisrcd 
Tli*towcjwd*^MdlS 
■vt*, (1) t 3 m dyft ctnU, wbith Itociai wftb. a r*ftndLHi4(ii). ■*! 
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JLrinn; ' If e luTt ||«r^ beocuiH EaniFirefT at ECir bOw thall 

tn wbe foQov k pmbytwf' Thta cmd w Hupl- 

fintniy like oopfeniinq -trhljzh Artiia lilipaeLE bad Inule tnEDtv 

hU mioa^thMi wu ordtnd CsistiatinB. (Tl' 'nw Hoond 
cmd,. irblcfi. bmuii* Intdwnnl d( Lhr knli'ACbaidJdui 
tmrijt ll d«du<d Lh* Kon to bo Iho uiichia[«ibk inufo 
■ilmAm]' at tbe Gbdhmd. aBEii£)r coUtiacl, 

jpAwMr, ud florf DC Cbo t^borx It lud vpccU otnop on tbo 
nallCy oE tbe FBXJlefbodd uhJ Soci^lp uni do) UiO QfltcA OE Uie 
UijiljE' dytiii T Mo ki fno iMP' j ^ii ii iit oMI itrf^ AaaA 

rna 4 <>*i fM] ninUF iiAaroit tm' AH^o^Mi/mp 

vtirmnr uni- s-i MfoPr Tbo ma.'tJuJnnJM ■mffO wgrJed iq 
ncll o nf tbat an AlHafl ooald futi^ nblcftbo LbHd. {3) A 
proJM il on ot blth b? n^KiitirOoiiai Tjua. At tbo ogq^Eiwon 
th» docLcliuo of libKEllufl dl AiH?n, MM Kpnoetiliiijf ttao 
S^lIkuicllKa tondOKT dE tbo SlamOn Ok 04 cif 

sjob^hu ukI l^ul oE l^uttDHtk, on vuUboiiHtttnd. {4} A do- 
ohl^J Ariin CPOWJ drawn dp O few niCuilba loCer tboii the 
F^Ttnal CdOugl] bv CofCOin UsbOfO vbo OlOt tqfrr 0^1 TbOTTWfF 
U Athujwluo bTuorty ranorko (d* Sywxtit^ Oed^ ^]L Tbcop 
creeds UC td be rouiNl In AlfaUHtlMT Jc .fyn- * 000 , Ikv 

iiohD, AA^ttArkderSb^nMlF IM-IM. 

By A.D. 341 tbs peurtibs At iitrilA can be de- 
■krribwL Almost in gcogmphicAl tcmis; Tlia Wt^tem 
CJiuroh, under tlio .^piidsoee of Homo, bbd rau^ 4 &d 
itnelf under tbo banner of NiofOA, ^tiilst the 
OriestAlA rAUiud to the cry of 'No qu'ScriptuFAl 
tcrmn ID the Creod/ The l»dei 3 of the Arinnp, too 
pnulent to show their JiAiid openly* were content 
to Altoir the ■ cobEorvAteve^ opponenEe of AthAtaaaiilH 
to propAre the ^und for tliem- Am as 

Ataftnauinfl WAA HI cxUo, the Xicene thoolfl^ had 
no foothold in the Eost. CireuinatAii't^ how^ 
erer* wero preparing for n icmpotaTy triumph of 
the A rhnHAw ien pATty* After me death and the 
mAfiUAirrD of the collAterai mflccibere of hia fainii^, 
Conatontlae'ft dommiunA were divided between hu 
throe KmA-^onctantine tl. At TrhTdfl* CoDfitanA in 
Itidy, and CoEiHtaiiliiu in the EahU The two lor- 
mor Aopported AtliaiiiMluSv 

6 . When (3onAl:-imtuie U. woa killed in A-D. 
hii domimona Beeai to hAve passed under the Eway 
of CoPBtejiE* who wAa tha» ruler over the greater 
part of LliB ttonian world. An ho aupwrlcd 
AtliAmiaiua* Juliuj, and the party of the Nicene 
eonnoLI* the npheld by the moro 

powerful of Elba two remuning Em^rom The 
reiiall Oif thia state of afTeuni wan thirt ConetAne* 
the patron of Athnimaiu^ was able to ineiet in 
A.X>. 343 on a joint inoetinp; of the Eaatem land 
AVestem hishojiB to te-try the coKe- The plAcc 
selected wu Sardico* the modem Sophia in 
near the frentier of tho dominiona of Conetmu and 
Constantine ; bat when tlia bUllo^ lATTiyedF H wAa 
nrideat that no mntaa] nndnretanmng waa ptraalble. 
The SVeatema Inidiitod upon Athanneina and Mar- 
ceU Lia of Anoyra bakiUjj; th air eoAta in the Conneilj 
and eoirGrmcd tfaa Crera ol Nicteo. The Orientahi 
withdrew to PhLlippopolis^ where they eutxicribed 
the Arianiiiug foarth creed of A d tiocrh, and ipeeUUly 
candiunDed stance] luA of Ancym. EnToyo were 
Hint front Gonataas to hie brother at Antioch, and 
a inily diabolical idot waa hatched by Stephen 
the hlMOp to ddacredit them. The EAafceni hiebope 
had enoueh senee of TBciitnde to depose Btepben at 
a CquhcU held at Antioch in A.jo. 344, where a 
creed waa drawn ttp called from its pralLcity the 
Macrostloh {y^p^rrexH ladcvtih ^ fifth ctecd of 
Andoch. In it Maiceltua and uis diiKiple Phutumn 
were exprcBaly cfindemned. Constantiaa now' 
beemed disipiBted with the failnre of the anti- 
Nlcepo pATtv, and in the antumn of 346 Athaiuainii 
WA 9 Allowed to return to Alerandria. 

riM OoiqiM:!! <it Eanika rcPVcAlnl lih! HmduciA&lJkl dUFEm^ 
betviieji tbe WwiMn ud EuUth CJuK^h^ M tk1> tima It fa 
Ihnt gp to thfa thtfa Lbt ttiwbiui lud DOt iUracU]r 
Uk L'rtM ot K>C» or mq the doctnqc ot Athsitaeltfa 
(ItuiiHzA, eqEu n'E. Lr. Alh ihfi HCimllotia *{adeit the tikhpp 
parcEr perfomL liH ohjm at tbv Suwbluw *441o rtt 
Um ffiNiamuwa he. mddq utd 40 oolatitiila a Itai CDUtrtnerfaAl 
izTBCd rcf that CE IflSM, ud BfaD to MCkclv ALtujunii« Ibnogb 
bfa friei^ MunPiik at AACjm (HiruHk* a ; im sIh Zkhn'* 

JfartfUw WB vltwyni lud vt ckevrtB'B 1*0 b«ib 

hiin ^ Honifa tdok the bad kt SAtiUa, uhIf Breord- 
IlH lo A tha n—I™ (ad A nliaehrwaa, 3]^ B fniitlcH klttRipt Wmk 
mlp La ■qjFpIfaaHtit the cr«il of A iifteil, lui^gTcr^ 


mu drawn Up by lladua uhI Prqtagefi«t of SordJq^ vrtiicli, 
dmifli Ut dM Ht vnaiiaU rneq Ootuicll (UsErle, 1 1 E 3 I, u- 
bfcael [JiD Ui«i40|Hi;b 1 traatilnx □( (hq Wnit, It k found In 
dr urn 4 Latin triLndfttkNn hu btnn dfacoTni^ It 
doclnn* ihcra k hot one iutBl4iKW iq the Trwltr l[qi» ™44Ti»iik 

t T * t . eu&UnBfiiamjF 4 ^ ftvTH w aipririjnE nvuj r(»4 4w i<i«we,4]L 

kiad Jta doctriai thi Sau fa eueb. lIui we inq wolL nndcntaaa 
how the Wninnw icinaed to wndamn liuooltiu fkirtin^ m 
e(A k. ea(t AtliBButna, when ho wu anked hk vk** od tM 
□rthqdoiv qf iLuuJfuf by Kt. Epljd wi jna, would only UAlfa. 
thowlDA that ]» had feD MuaJJy pm ephiJob of bfa Triuvd h a 
ElMOli^Ewa nod of hfa [cuiqrBf m a mui oC t«»i (^Bh. 7^ IIV 
Tbfl tetndadeaof the Mm Eactloed to IfatiellJmidwit, uid thw 
of Lba l£uA to Acikiifam, UHili^aiw qribachHnr OOilM bs laliljSfd 
ra^Jl bid to 1 w cIwcIekL Tfaa tafuuoui JUqL of Hionbea Hif 
Aatlooh affkbiirt Lha two Wrabern dDfagntra vlqoifltlsi cf fkiKia 
and KqphraCai of (kkgni k toliUd ty Aibaouliu (iif tk. A rian. 

7 . Daring the next ten yciua (A.D. 346-3^1 the 
twojjartics were outwardly aC pcaco* bnt yet^ burnily 
armiuj^ for tho ceudicL At AlcxandHa, Atliaa- 
aniuu, who hod been welcomed back with su^riidng 
cnthuidasQi, msintainedhislnJQueneeundimuiiEhiDd* 
and aet A seal upon the loyalty of bia church to 
Uio Creed of Nic^au The mH^ofitic movament wai 
in all tho yigDcu of ita hiat enthnEumiii* and the 
ftKeLtcn* roco^Idng tho eamestneas of the bishop, 
became Kii firmest aupporterx. At Antioch, LeoH' 
tina, whoM early indi»cretion waa idniilfu’ to that 
of OricEn {Svt^ Arinnr 2S), though an Arian at 
heart* Imd cnaniigcd to mafatain the pBacw by hU 
cAUlloUB policy. Thifl wino old prelate, however, 
knew well that the troni^uillity hin dloeretion hod 
secured wus only tempoiV}^, and inalliisioii to his 
death he would patheticoJly touch hie grey Ikolrnand 
say: ' ’When tnU sno'W malta, thero will bo mooh 
mad.' At Home, Photinosof l^inuilltu* whose in- 
discrettoii ontion even tlwt vi Morcelliu, hod been 
Racrificed for hia Sabcllian. teaching *, but the death 
ol the wise and pDlitio pope Jnlius in A.lX 352 WAS a 
rtcrioua loan to the caoso of orthodoxy, His successor 
Liberius lacked both Ms Gnnne&H and hiii wisdom. 
PalitJca] evqntB Were uIbo precimtaUng the crilio. 
AthannsInE’ faithful friend, the EmperorConstant, 
was killed by the usurper Magnentina, From tho 
end ot A.D. 3S0, whEn he waA at er near Sordira 
on l>cc. 26, to the close of a.d. 360, f^Tistantiiis 
spent his time in his Wcetem dcuninions, being 
must fr^uently to bo found At tairmlnm or htil^ 
(trwatkin, ^ jf riuni>mApp. iL ' MnvO' 

menta of the Eastern Emperors'h HLnimiin* not 
Aotiochp was destined heuceforwoid to be the scene 
of cieed-moldTig* 

Bl Many of the original dlsputantn in the con¬ 
troversy had already pawied away, and a new 
generation had arisen. Parties were becoming 
tnore and more defined. Aa their syitcm was 
developed, stem lope forced the ArUns to become 
morfl Ariim than their founder, Soma of tlia old 
conttrvAtLvea were drifting towards Arlarnsm* 
whilst others Ehrauk bock in dUmar at ita «a- 
croachmenta. The general tendency favonred the 
ahlitcration of the oldjpfuty landmarks and the 
rise of new factions The place of Eusohhiei of 
NicomedLiiL aa ImMrUl adviser had Wn taken by 
VAlsiia, bishop of hfursa in Fannonia, the provLucc 
bordietiiig on lllyrieuiD, to which Arias ht^n 
exDcd after the Council of Nicffio. Valen*, with 
his friend TJTiAei^ bisbep of bingidunuEtt, was a 
iDiKt oneempromising Anan, and his policy' was 
not, liko the old Eusebiani, to fight AthoiiJtHitia by 
mEons of conscrVAlive prejudloB, bat to force an 
Arian creed oU the Cfiarch in pbico of that of 
Nicola fBohertson, A^A^n<T«lM, '“'I- Voleus 
had won grcAt influence over iConataDtiuS, w'hn 
believed that the b^hop bad received from an angEl 
the news of the victory of Alursa (Af>. 361), and 
fram this time an Mgsuliisd i^ampaiim was con. 
d acted aMinat Athanasius, which culmitiated in 
the eotro rfVffrf at Alcrandria* when tim bishop 
was expellnl by military violence (a.d, 3*6). 
V'aleiis’ alilest aadistants in the East were Awdos, 
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th« EDiinAAaT Euaelqvup Funphlliu Ln the sh oI 
CiEArGav imd Eudomi^ blaho^ of AntiDch Aod 
ConBtantinopIe enccos»reJfi la 357 tbcrts 
Appontifid from Scmiium tl» lint rfi&llj AHbji 
creol, called bj Hilary of Poitiers ■ the hluithamy 
of SiTmluiu.' Other formnlie of belief warn pn> 
mulgatad from ihe name pUtoe, notably the 'dated 
creed ' in which the eoT^uli of the year arq 
menttoaed^ a fact of which AthfLtuudiia ia not 
slow to taka adi^antago in his dt St/midit, The 
Aiioiis^ snpportod by the Emperor^ did not h^i' 
tate to piuh thoir daunt; and GiialLT> at the 
}( 7 eat aaHmbliea of VVextenis at Afiminmit and 
Orientahi at Sde ncia , an ArLiui creei waa ncoept^ 
as the official doctrine of the Eupbo. Thna in 
A.^ 3S9 it aeemed as UlODJth the l^icane pnofesaioa 
of faith Was repealed Arianism was tri- 
mnphant. 

IlHccvediotSLnufiiiiiktTMri^iOm Tbe Id w djqmg gp 
■gaiAit Fbationa In Tta Sod tSllh-buL eoia- 

PKHdj Inon u tlie in—I* idc^tioJ witit ttu ConrOq [md ot 
AatioOh w4A ifwTWf). am f*,n. S41>, e4ll6d the 

' Uu|4rar/ (^1 dlitibcu/ dAin the bw Didnliy d tlw Sob ; 
(d) nrfaidA EJit uiB of tlw Urna iiMvr\ar, Ml 

iiji-Scri|Aiialt BudDtiJtJnc Llut It b 10 ■T^hra IJm 

yadritr cl Uia Sob, bouM U h unluqn wJKnaifoartfc nar 
ftni AOTmtfr;: (01 la nippgoLtUiB to Lhi' uachfaiw ul ihb cmed 

prownd but aoi KHpl«d at bnUoa (wm abov«]L bmkrn Xba 

Vnrinx puton, tjf tbs Sun a* ooctiwted Vfth it Uh rkthef 
puicbt«(Mg iblhBDO-Baker. p. liiiuk Thl* arimiH 

ftutted thn bliJbcilif of Alla lliikor, sod uodtr the 
pfMld««v □! Bufl at Aaayia a i^od w» bcid mt that pbn In 
AaaS& At ihli sraod CAi utraur Atiaai^ |£o4oiliu,^ilii^ 
ua otheri, vtn oxsoauaiLiilArjm with aitaUiiiimM i oondtnaliic 
an who will brtt ackaowlodf* tbe OovolitEO SkfeHlI (uLDidi^ 
ol ^Um fitiR to tbt ai wrij 00 the temu kjioovww asd 

iwriwwfcw fAaatljagia rfi. [liaha. p, Tbe ntUJt ol Ihs 

EDOiitb Bull oad hb{rl«dt wuaa aUocgpt to Bonpn- 
miac. Lt. to UJuw that Lha Son wao kAf tbi fubar. tbt 11 ^ 7 ^ 
■Salad 01 ^■ (i-a. WX(XMiiHMd by Hark, bUKpor AreUtuM. 
OmIb^ ^ 3m IO bo >«rr^lnna a^tV with tfao 

addjtJoB * oanniljit to Uh Serf phUMi' which ollowtd tbe Adana 
to pot the^ own mH on uia watdt, it wwa tbb ^omima 
ArbaSnn tbot win amptod under Lapetia] rirfimi at Ait' 
ndnum ' 

o. AlTBodj, however, « rutcUtm hjtd beenjL In 
the first plnoe, the AiiimUers were divide junon^ 
^emfidves. L«^cal and conwatent Armne, like 
Aetina ud liia dlaDple Ennamios of CjiicuSf were 
prepared to ^nkh the t«chiiig of Aiiiis to its rJtiiuto 
coDclnaion. If the was not Gud in the nine 
sense OB the FathEr. He coold not be like Him, for 
there ettn be nothing’ like Hod^ 'rheir mgrioient, 
d^erent H3 WAS the inlennea drmwn from it,, wen 
the Bflme B4 that used by Atbonuiitk hiciiadf. 

* lake is not predtcsLcd of eMmcn, hot of habits 
and ^^tiea; for in the eoH of oBBenees we spesJe 
not of likeness, Int of identity^ {de SvnadiM. B&y 
From their denisi of tho LUcenma of Ihq Son to the 
^ *1^ <^1 Arinas were cnlled Anommant. 

iJnt the ^jonty of Arinaj. wera men of cetopromise 

And DTUiODf hATlIltf ni> dUmP idlSA PK ftq . llWAUAto 

their apioioiii nnder the gnue of Apparently in-' 
nocDOOS phraseology, Thiase. led hy tins deitaronn 
Acnciuji ot CBHu-ea, sllowed that the Son might 
be ncknowlodged to be li*« the Father, and were 
coosH^ueotly called fftmaant. LnsUy, there was 
the party headed by Basil of Ancyin, the snc. 
eeson of those conserrstiTmi w'ho had opposod 
Atbaaasicu. These man, who oonstitnt^ the 
sCreni^ of the epbeopate of Asia Minar^ were as 
hostile to Arianisro as Atbanssiiis himsaU, nnd were 
ready to accept die term ^nivia in their doGnition 
of tlie Uodheu. Fearing that Sabcdlisnisin under¬ 
lay the ue of they reiectcdi the Ntcene 

test word, bat wen ready to admit that tmr Lord 
wan like in iubetance ^ Father. 

ThU formidable oombiimtion was known ns the 
party of the Semi-Ariaiut At heart most 

of them were orthodox, and this the two great 
champions of the Nieene faith, Atliananas and 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiem {who had been exiled 
by C^t^tiiis to Asia hfinorh b^ the wiadom 
to perceive: After their triamph at Seleucin 


snd AHminnm, the A rian s and Homoeass hsd 
the folly to attempt to cm»h these Semi-Axisns 
at the Synod of Comtantinople and 

thereby drore them in eelf-^efence into the arnis 
of the Nioenea It needed only Lho rise of the 
crent Cappadocian Fathtxa, Basil of Nsn-Cinaareat 
Uregnry of NywK. and Grego^ of bhaziansus^ to 
complete the trinmph of the Nioeno Chiistoiogy, 

Th* Sfui^Ariuis ssd, Uw C^i^wduclui FslHws mw soVijHbi 
at peiwisM trvBmini In Ihtai wark; sud It li liiiimrfSMUj m 
dg racn bsn tbui altuds tg tb* ImportABt EUmits is ts lbs 
enwl HtUsPHOt at tbt ArtUr Mflu omuj . qimiiuq 

Ihdi ll wbrtbEl' tbs fTraSgoiifuq WH TllUsssltlir KCCfttsd Is. Lbt 
■CBM of Hdt Be. ilazuAuk mwimwiDj). ta ba-rv 

been the CBHL 1II> cQBttnUoB Is muj sldr disHttAl hr Ha 
BetlHins-Bikn Is Z'b ToIm wiuf Stvtiar ('Thi 

DMuLite St UiwiwwiiBf 1 AttsQtkiB Sb«ilil bs |hkl to tco- 
towOT OwoUdDhi BMtt InStnKttrw VUIMJ of tlw llOportlUKt 
uE Aus klluor to tbs Ksstena &ia|ili«, wbJ^ luta ^m tbAS wst 

UBw b t b wd. Kuisinfd upgii Uw wkgif tbs stmwHt pomr oo 
MiLh' (iStiidui of Arianitmf, p. H): With irus bkitusk 
Ifulstat 'UwKtkls MU Umi In ths Ariui nomTcnr Ails 
rBsllj ptejsd Iht joft ol Elis dscLdli^ DUlludc Iks 

flmWiHUHl bBCBDM it W1S SB iMHISlkin, tlM Itssdjr COBSSr- 
1411*113 Ul AU leosfteil u Wben U tru [ WQ S nl ^ b> tt» uplr 
BissBS of siwtior wans srik * B w ths btcf’ CBppsdflelAB 
orUiodaxT,'' ht sods, ' Mted oo s neKmtJiV* rstbiT cMn > 
hl«T>« bwA'^ 0ns of ths chM rnwnsntstlm at Bn^l-ArlsEijstii 
ii CttU of JiHusoletii (M iloit. 1^0 Ititttftatifnu, pL Sty. 

IQl The Arisn party in A.D. 360 ■ was in s ponGon 
too plslnly aitittcial to ba ^rmonsnt' [ Bright, DCB 
i' sod the death of Cunstantins on 5jtl Nov,, 

361, revcalsd its iuharentwaBkEieBeL Boms and the 
SVest at once foLttmed to adfaefonco to the Nicene 
faith, u though tlie Council of Aiiminnm h^ nevqr 
aAseEnhled. Just before the Emptuor's death, Mele- 
tins wajk at tlio inetigation of Aoacius, elected 
b^op of AnUoch, and bis drenuitie declaration of 
hU faith at his msteJIatiaa showi^ the strength 
of popnlw feelusg ag^nst Horafean Arianism. 
Coustantius doMsnded that the new bubop s-hould 
preacii on ihtt ta£ts(i^ titvti * The Lord created 
me.^ Ls. wisdmii i for so T‘r S** ii translated by the 
LXX, and on this the Ajiaiw boAod their doctrine 
that the lion was s srlspA. To the delight of the 
P^ple, always at this time more orthodox than the 
bishops, AlaleEiiB doclajiNl that the word t^u/t was 
amUtranslationof tho Hebrew lup, *powv-*iSkd,^.aiiil 
gave a decidedly K ieene liiturpretation to tlie text 
[the sermon is preserved by Epiph. i/mr. 73. iiiihSS). 
^Thia boid confeMion,' wys Frofessor Gwatkin, 

^ proved to be the hist olTecitivs hiow nt Iho Haniman 
kupreiuacy' (t^. cif. p. 187 L). Bet perhaps the 
most enudal point waa tlio rctnin of AthaaasLus 
to Alcxamdria imdcT JoJian^ when he held a unsll 
hot vary Lmportsjit Coanul at Alexandria, the 
great work of which wm to clitaj np the misundor- 
staniiing dee to the employment of such words as 
aisla and {/f'iFraaiu ft Was agreed that there 
might he A fondjimontal agreament between tboee 
who employed these terms in di^ereut ssiisest hnt 
tbu the iangnAga of the Nicone Council was the 
BAfe«t which eodd be made nse of. This paved tho 
, 1 ^ ^ veconciliiLtUni bet ween the coruervAtives, 
with their dread of ifabclllAnbuii, and the Aihan* 
asisji and Western Chrietiaiui, who elung to ths 
of the Unity of the Uivine'cssanoe. As 
KethuDe-Bsker says, ■'By the -Ith canL it was be- 
reming clear that the only eolation of the probleai 
was to be found in a dJstuictiDa inside the divine 
anity , , . it was noceemry ta revue the idea of 
- to acknowledge not three 

individuala hut three eternal aspects of the Ulvine ' 
iCAr. Dixt. p. 167 H'}. Tbi* was done when the dia- 
cmction m mesming between oCwU. and vwArwir 
Was agrem upon, aiid the ambigaity of the Latin 
and Greek terminology temovacL 

dajw ct tks ouBUwmvy tk* twni «fnB Aod 
totwreiiARpRl,!^. The ounnulau cwiZBCHj 
I^B^lMisdsvtaBd^, bttAoM, wdkowi pert DrCfarnUoduB 
n *‘*3^^*^TVtoitj, tbs oubsr KfeiM MBdHd 
1 (kHiSiridjUnj lj*n,Mn wml 

of ih* Trialtr h wJk .»^i* 
th* HBll(;rBi6y WM tCBOYrf, Thk Wm lbt WOi* 
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of tbg &p i»rt p rl an FatiHTIr Iwt It bcj^ irltb tiM 

OouDdl or Akxuidri^ In Lailn b-iruan 

Tneui* property, uid prrviw a biinf WkEll legnl rif^li, m." pm^' 
In u acUm ^ law. Tboi a pmoiui loEjiIit own h'Ithu 
^ niu, uul a nAftaiUid. mlfll't bofanf to mOm Uiui 
j/tnena. TertuUlan iuh iM^nrui Iq ttia mm of hhb», w 
■ MibaUnce,' «t wl]4iA FaVlHr, R«i, uid Ltodir UlMft twrukq; huA 
bo MM to haritat* to uio frfrMUJlf ha Hjan qTclij: itr Hetabaa 
tha word rrom (lu Old I^ln Ui^la iA jMrfaitit 

tivt and Sp^riiUI pttimM niL| f^hriMtur a^imintir 

(w BeUiuDE'Ea^r, eO. Pfa lA, ZSS^ VUaaidll|r Of tlotiw^ 
OUllioi,' b 11L bltfffi. 9iL pp^ 103, let; Uam^, cp, eii. 
ir. ei; QHalkin, p. HSp ff-X 'Iw Kmiel] or AlaxiAd/ta ronaata 
tba TMtHH datiiepiBiiit ot doetriaa by Emplfadtlj coodmpiiiqff 
AtoOllknariMii fij.t.Jaqd UNadeqiaj of tfaa PiriiUtycd tbo HolyGboiA 
»alcfa aubat<]ucnttT bacaoH chancteriatk ol laoi.Ariaiilaiii. 

II, But. thuugh Adftniiim riia.jf justly ba do- 
tHjribed 13 oollfl^tiLE with the deatb of Goa. 
atjmtiuis, it reEiiajuBd, in its JHomotftn form, the 
uSlciol rclij^aD of the ijaiftem hjiJf of tbo KAmeu 
Empin dowc to jld. 376- Oa the death of 
Joviiui {A.D. 33lh ^^alGutleiAn wee chwen U 
ediperor by tliA lOiiiy OH Feb 23^, end eeso- 
tinted hla brother Videna mth hita on the ^tU 
of ^Incoli^ taluu}; upon hLineetf the goyemntent of 
the Western provincte, &nd Assigninff the Enetem 
to Viklens, The etem bat just Yueatininn pnir- 
tued a rii^yiy impartiiid polkj in mAtterB of 
relij^on, oud though Mden, Uie mental 

capital of Italy, reaiaijiBd imder ^ Arian bwbou 
ortho^loxy generaJiy preTailed in [taJy, Gaul, 
Spaill, and Afrioe. V^ec^ on the othpr hundi 
BapjHirted the UenKBaae, thereby foitidjig the 
Ijemi ■ Arien purty to Open UDgetiatione with 
LilKrnie, bishop of Rome, and hia eueeeeeor 
Dameaiiau The Uumcaji Bupreuuuj liiated down 
to the defeat and death of Valena at Adrianople 
f Au^. I>th> 378h Vftjentinian had died three ^’oare 
earlier, and 3iie nn Gration had the magnanimity 
to appoint Theodoeiua, son of a dietingnuhed 
ofhemf vrlio had been not to deatJi under Valen^ 
tinian and Valenn m nis colleague in the Eaetem 
prorinoea, Theodosius, on orthodox Spaniard, 
cleared the Rojiian territory of Ttetoriooe Gotlu, 
and, heiug afnioted with deknese in the year 
follow!uff niA aooef^lon fA.Dr 380}, accepted baptism 
at the haude of Ascoliu?, bUhop of Tbewalonica. 
Theodpsioe took the faith of Rome and Alex* 
andrii oe the norm of Christian belief in a law 
commanding all to follow the faith '^committed by 
the ApO'^tle Peter to the Romans, and now pro- 
feeeed by Oantutua of Roms and Peter of Alex* 
andrii* (Cod. Theed. xvL 1, 2). tie allowed 
Gregory' of Narinnfus to eetabLiBh himself in 
CouHtantinople and to preneh the doctrine upheld 
m strenucm-sly by hu friend BaaLI, buhop of 
Neo-CtEouraa td, 3701, iu the evil day a of Valensw 
The room Iq which Gregoiy delivered hii dis- 
couruea ogniuet the Ariaus become the Church of 
the Anaataeia, the ReAurmetiun of tile Faith, 
In 381 the eomparatlvely iiudgnifioant assembly, 
after wonts known Mat the Second General Cotmcih 
met at Coustaotineple to ccmfirni the faith of 
Nict^a. Further overtures were made to the Ariaus 
in tlie eusuing years; but in a.U, 383, Ajuaniem 
was dually pToacrilied, uui ceased to be legal for 
Honan oltiEene to profess. 

Of liw Ijitoml batreftn Lhw COundli dF A1txuHlria(La 36f> 
xqtl CoflituUnoplf (a.b. Bai]^ LbA^-ti extrtioety lEnpartant bi 
tb« hwtoo' ^ dcviia. it h OIC I P AIT CO tntt at teqrih In 
AO ueeuflt of Arlanbin, wtaoe* nry bHEuti|>li la Uu Uit day* el 
CaDAtHtliB nudfl 111 qltimal# downWI only a matUtrwt Um*. 
[q Uh HfiHDt artld* It la only nqulalt* tn oiflqilim a 
laivdinuVa, nfmriDK tlw r^dir to Um Mlidw CarFASoaaii 
Tnaq^oor utd Sun'^Aiuma. Th* linutArlaqi wer* >t 
faraund by Valra and aJJqwwl (o H*rail!l*: Mi 
w]»r* they dKiand th* 8ofl t4 b* S^umt nV 4wviru< Iq tha 
FaUMf, aad C3>,at Hit tbe HanKBui Eurfeuna aqd Aadtia. 
Rudexioa, bdWflTir, (nined tb« Enipmr'a tu, aed Vakq* *x- 
petlfld lb* BantaiuiW From Lbrii' kcb Fair refudnir tq aoto, 
raonkiat* wtiii Lh* Uaaiaaaa One el thalr iBovt dlmbpiipitHd 
teadn, El^ijL^daot Q ikiu, qiaqpl£*d Hllii Uw ImKrial dtluandi 
and kdkftow1*df«d ^doxtai, bat b* npented nttcHy nt Jil* 
action. Tben caOM tba nv^W^ltanawflb Rnnif^ mjbnjBath^ ia 
tlH3|ikDdelTFsw(^3^ SuSttEol-Ailau war*p«i(i**liy 


rihmad to aiDsafW the Slcce* falUi In: Eta BqUnrty ; and niHlar 
thd HaOuB of n acedaqjaiu qu,nr irlmd tS aeuowlqdEW llw 
pmpw Urtnlty et the Holy Stilrit. {IleEeli Iflri. OtwivaZf, 
1 esv The U-Ork of Ba^ and bia trtqiiid:*, WniMnd U it in* 
by tw vnlurtuHt* H^JdKIl at ABtlDCh, Wa* dlrtfCid to a real 
mcAcillatltHL qf tboM who wm at bnrt grtbodoa to tlw 
IfotaiQqfialaii dwtiin*. For tlweawtion aato ftbkb waa 
accaptad 1^ Uu Oooiiclt OF COaltantiqppIq Eq a.]!. Stl PC* 
Gwatkin, 7^ drian Co'nrrqKrpy - Bum, /Hiredlltfkm t* 
Crwlf ^ and, abwaail. Mart, Ftc* £i:iWf^U*!iu, 

13. Ariauism may be delmed mb An ani^empt to 
detenuiue the relations of the Fereuiia uf the 
Triuity cm a basis of dUtiuotion nod nibofiliiia- 
tmn, [>QpUe oU the eforta of Ariai to impuloriio 
his opiuiana, they never found favour With the 
people. Tlie movemcDt was clerioal rather thim 
ley; the dlfficuRlea it sought to overc^ime were 
those of Ori^liist thAoLogians parpleied by phiJo* 
sophicol donuts and seeking an explanation where 
none wu posuhJe. Kor did Arianisut parB and 
simple ever fail to arouse a stron^'^ feeling of indig* 
nation t the creed of Arius at MteoeB, the Sirmion 
' hloaphF^uij,’ the opinions of A^tiusaud Eunomius, 
Jill cauBod a stoTm, It was only by insinuating 
itself in. the plaitaible gnise of Scriplmral phrase¬ 
ology that Aiiaiuaiu ever obtolnM a heariag. 
Nor could ft be oLhenvise. An AriiU) Christ, a 
urented Logos unable to reveiU an unknown G^, 
eould never be the Christ aeknowlcdged by Chris- 
tiaoM oa the Incarmite Word, the sule Mediator 
between Gwl and man, the flupremu Soetitica for 
the sin of lbs worlA All who aekupwledced this 
adhered at heart to the Niuene dnetriue, however 
they might object to the language In which it was 
ex pressed. The great merit of Athanasi ua waa hit 
abElity to recognize this truth i uud hs and Hilary 
were ready to make any concessions to tbosa w'ho 
shared the spirit, though they might not adopt ihe 
phroaeolegy, of Nicsea, The test word IIomoauioB 
hardly' appear? in the work? of Athanasius. 

Arionism do« not jseem, to have nprung from any 
strong ethibol Impulae. It? philosophy wu jAgan, 
and the objeet of iU leader? was political rather 
than religiDua. * Arius tried to interpret the Chris¬ 
tian cevdatipu in such a way as, to render it accept* 
able tn men wheso whole conception of God and of 
Life was heathen ' iBeLhane-Baker, ci<f. p. 150). 
H ia hert!sy was, in short, a symptom of the diveOMS 
of the Churth in the 4th cent, induced by thederire 
of ingTatlalLtlg iteelf wdth the civU power. Whqt 
ths Iwiuan goventment mjuired wiien it invited 
the Christian Chutcli to enter into allionea with Jt 
Was that the Faith ohoold canae as little disturb¬ 
ance u ponihle to the existing order of soeie^, 
Ariouism promised to provide this, in Lbs form of a 
creed ohering an easy and almoet luipcrc^Gble 
transition from pfiganism to Christiimity. By the 
edict of MlUui, Christianity, the raligtun ef the 
miuoiity, hod been vutuallj accepted by the 
KnmiLn government^ which thereby hod oommltted 
itself to the mllcy of making it the religion of the 
majority. Arianisiu, by surrendering the chief 
charorterisde of Christianity^ tbs proper IKvinity 
of Christ, mode the new faith Ibss hurd to accept; 
and for this renson the Emperers^ tlieagh from timn 
to time encouraging the Niccue theology, were 
naturally disposod, ospecioBy in the Eastern 
provinces, towarda Arianism. But, 09 the long 
ooutroven^ showed, the Arton doctrine led not 
merely to an acoommodatiDn to pagan ^colwy, 
Lnt aTao to an approach to pogfts. morality. For 
though Bonie, eapecioliy of the axtrome Axiona, 
were fuithhil to their ofuntc^s the majority of 
the party were dexterpns politicians ready to serve 
the mteiBsta of the Borrupt court of Constantiua. 
Bjabop Robertson (mmJt op thn ctioiactCT of many 
of the Arlan intrignsni when he says of Acarina of 
C^eorea: ^The real opinions of a man with such 
a record are nat urally not easy to detemiue, but 
wft may be vute that be waa in IhorDugh sympathy 
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wiLh the of CoDetutioH, lUiiie^yt the imioe 

of all parti» m the Chareh on the beindi of mub- 
to the State' (il^Aon^Aut, p. liv). The 
men moiijt oppoeed to the mpid eeculamation of 
the Chiurch which clioiof teruM the 4th eent. were 
ahuoet imuormlv oppiMed to Anan teachiDg. 

13 . the fen, the Afion coDtreveiny wot not 
wholly narGaflonable; indeed, It was the Loevitable 
outcome of the tendendee of the e^ A SabeUian 
Christoloj^ would have beau u fatal to Chriatmnity 
aa that of Aiiu, aiuce it would have robbed the 
Incarnation ot its reality, making it little more 
titan a pliitee in the Tovelauon of Gm, and depriv¬ 
ing the €hu.rch of an ever-preaent Divine 
Eiuebioji of L'nenrea waa only reoAonable when he 
demanded at Nlcsea that the creed should not bo 
perverted to encoarago thyi error ; and the viewn 
propounded by hinrewns of Ancyra and Photinns 
served to jqati^ his action and that of the con-- 
Bervative and Origenist buihapa of tlie EnaL 11 woe 
not indeed till the Orecd sacumd the adhennee of 
Asiatic Ori^nlfita like the Cappadocinas, Boail, 
Gregory of Ifyasa, and Gr^ry of Nafianiiu, that 
it waa really accepted, ''rhe episcopate of Basil, 
the cloanence of Gregcry of NaziauEus, and the 
pblloeopny of Gregory of^''pn were alike iiiatni- 
mental in Lnduciog the bunoisi of Asia and Syria 
to accept the ffomocftitwn oh the one and oidysafe^ 
guard of the Divinity of the Sun against theapcMnoos 
teaching of the Arlans. 

14 . Pot though the Arian contcoveny virtually 

ended with the Go-uncii of Constantinople in a.D. 
381, it wan froitfui in new dbpntee deetiued to dia- 
Lro^ and divide Ghristendoni, As early aa the time 
of his baniahnicnt to Pbiygia nilary 

of PoIGctb w'^os able to fori^toli the aj^roach of 
a homy eOnceliiing the Divinity of the lioly Spirit 
(da Prut. lib. IL and vlil.; Swete, ifirt. 0 / t&t iJoct. 
(if ths PrtKMtUHt (f the- //ofy Spirit, p. 112 ). In 
358 the rive of the iVopid cauaed St. Athojuudiis to 
enter, in the (0 Stmpiffn, upon the snbjeet 

of the Divinity and Procesion of the Spirit {Swete, 
ep. Af. p. 81; feeo oImi pp. d7-iD). Tho sabject woe 
also oonstdorfid at the Conncil of Alexandria (^A.D. 
882); and about the oome time Macodonios, the 
Senu-Aiion bishop of Constantinople,, deponed by 
the Uomifon Synod in a.d. 3B0, wne elaborating 
the theory (which was aftcrwordii known by Iiia 
name) tliatthe Sou was llko,aDd the Holy Spirit nn. 
like the Puthnr. Though the contmvenieH cauaed 
by this uneatiou hdvct roused the world like thoGe 
on the DiTinity of the Son, the odnseqaeneea were 
even more aenoOB, the qaatinu of the PnoCeaiiion 
of the Uoly Ghoet being the prstext of tha schism 
between ^oteru nnd \vWterQ Ch risteinlom. Even 
luore IraiGul in divirions vai the problem roiaBd 
by Apollinaris of Loodictea, one of tha thief op- 
poncnt-i of Arianlsm, touceroing the relatioiu ef 
the Manhood to the Godhead of Christ. See 
Apolltsahjsm. 

The principle for which Alhanoaina contended so 
nobly, and which he aaoerted in early youth before 
the appeonmceof Arianhiin, was the union between 
God and man brought abont by the [ncomotion 
{dt IncoTTMtionc'^ But the leu with which the 
Divinity of the was asserted tended, as Hot. 
□ack truly aayi, to ohscure the butoricol Jcsha 
fiy). fit. It.); and theology ooenpied itwlf with the 
dogmatic aspect of the Divine rather than with 
the practical example of the human ChrUt. 

iC It is a remarkable fact that one of the resulta 
of the grisat dogmatic oontnivefsiB* in the early 
Church was that the defeated party displayed cou- 
•picuona »a] in miKioua^ eiflfart; and, without 
oparing condemnatioii of the Bclf-seeking and nn- 
Bcmpulpus spirit of the political Ariooa, we have 
nliq to retnember that some later Ariana, like the 
bercaiarch himself, wars reedy to condescend to 


instruct the eimpla Poaribly Ariuit believed that 
byre-stating the theology of the Church in toruu 
suited to htf a^ he waa doing good osrvice in 
rendering the faith aeoeptable to the heathen; and 
hhi follO'weTH fonud reiady eoeverts among the Ten- 
tonlo invadera of the uiiipircL The exile of Arins 
to Illyricnm resnlt^d not euly in the appearouDS of 
those two champions of bhi ber^ in the West, the 
bi^ihops Urmcios and Voteiui, but also; if we on 
to judge from results, in the coo version of the 
neighbouring Goths, and Dnough them of tho 
Teutonic nations, to Chrlatiauityof an Arian type. 
For long years the di viding line ^tween the Jiorcian 
and the Teutonic invader uf bis territory was that 
of roligicin rather than that of race. It Is our inls- 
lortnnn that we have little or no information 
concerning the labours of the unknown Arian 
upoaGea of the Gotlw, Vandnh, Lombards, and 
Bmrgtindiana, The fact that Cj^a, the Vandal 
biflhdp or wpe of Cartilage, knew Latin very im- 
perfccGy (Victor Vitenria, lib. ii.), and the appear, 
once of the farnous Goibie vervion of the r^ip. 
turcs, would seem to indicate that the barliaiuuia 
were taught the doek^ee of ChristUuilty in their 
own lon^ogea, in which caae tbeir AriaoUim mnat 
bare diflerea much from tbs rvhnpd subtlety which 
dutlngnlshed that of the schools of the Empirthi and 
h pethoM expreeacd in the Uunt refund of the 
Burundian Gundobold to wan<hip tbreo Gods 
(Avitiis, Ejj. xli.1. But there iteenis little dimhb 
that the tromiforiiilng oJTectfl of the Chrintiaiiity 
which the bnrlsiriAna adopted were genuine. BotL 
Saivinn and OroaiuB praise the virtnea of the Arian 
ciMqutirofE of Boman lerritory, and Angustlne (tfo 
Civitjxte Dfi, Lj re!ales how moderately the Viai. 
gothic Aiions who captured Kome under Aloric 
treated the inhabitanta of the city, and what re- 
Bpeet they ihowed for the sanctity of the Ghristian 
Churclie^ The long reign, muroover, of tha Arian 
Thcodoricin Daly, and histiupartuil govnromaut, 
eitort^i u iMiliuBJi remarks, *lhe pialFO of the moet 
zaaioud Cathulii:' iLtUin (JAnSt{amIy,hic. ilL ch. iii. )■, 

uifilu Is menUBDFd to tlAOmtM fQ. 11, It. S3L SauHBCti 
tA KJ, Tn^eDdoftt Pt, aj^ PbllDstofgtiiB (VlJS iL *), and 
JwmilflS (nib. tot tbs most Lmimriajil. docUffiRlL bi tb* 
bifinEai ist hta inpU Auiteiilito, artui Ustoti ol thmutams 
(tow SUhftft^ dliuTpcrod to (fTstev JUfrnt end dii 
MHv der tTWas, lEHOX AiiiEiitlio mul#’ nilJirks Ln tto [iwvla 
ol » WW « tllc Acrt* nl Ito OoOBCll Ol AimUrl^ 3811 .Vt 

which the 'C;^tto^wisn tol to ^ Ainfaraw sfilaifi Uu Wwtm 
AtIuh ondsf Pilkillia ami SwnKUuoa lb tto H»ant of bla 
critldsas c4 Lht Jdq, atumUia makn.TTMcUon al 0^ muisr 
LISIbs, wto broiubL IktBL up both Ftovkaav uid JD[rinullv mm 

Us «» In tlis tolh. Tto bclj cd \to Ufs ol VUhsisa^rto b« 
that he w torn ot Dohls Cotblc ponsloca, gr, seeucttlna to 
FtHliHtQTlri<U> to WU Uis descsodoiit qI CstiHCbiduia ntobtd 
Afit^inir to h* WBS B C 3 nis- 

Ttov from ctutotkito, a popU af TtoophEoa the tkithla hlotoii 
pTmhE St Nursia lis wu onltlDed s rvsdsr, ted sbout #,it 
^ to WM seal an on Stshsfn to OoOitaiiUiKjpls. Ilfi tto 
hi «u pmUs s Msemi St Uh CooncU si ths 
Dntliadm to Kuasfahu of EfliatxiiMcLls. IstoUTWl uuana hu 
H^s b bsL ertEif ms pciMCUtliiD bskd tto CUMu 
OqUib tato *t ths r™t nf HaaDt il^oa whsfs Hi-y 

viw sllwed to the Emperor Clutoitim tn mttts. Tbms 
Cflttf nnn^ Bn dtserfbed to Joidsm*. noLh thiLasto^us 
^ VUUas m Uoms; ud U s mm mwfcni 

Is «s imjr rKsh Ito mvft or Jsto. ISM, 

tbs Purity df Jesus OjU***-, CBaiWidee, sidou* tto AlsHKnia 
In ito ITth Dfcs 

lip Us 

vhdflh Is prsn hj AtLlBnllujl, wJhj MHoniMim 
S*"biM CQ (t In ihli ctsml ths WtIbUj 
ta «pnBSlj dratod. PbtdsqIc (n. ctL rdL It. 

If tin -Mtj Arim^ cmd Wbbeh Q Ml poteniJ- 
ft is Tonml La BsJbo, | 1 b£ Thsodont ssyi Ihst tTlUss wis 
pcTvasilod to BstMltiB thst Ihs tontRiTeftrv wbb nnlmpaTtsol i 
Ml 1^ ths itslsHHtit at Aoxsetliis to HHhs to havs bten 
B eoanqcsd Kumnnui Arisn (soi 0. a. aioti, ( 1 ^,^ 13S0^ 

IA In the IVcfftem provinoH of the Empiro during 
the Sth and part of too dth cenL, ArianuHn waa the 
religion ol the eongueror^ and orthodoxy that of the 
Conquered. Nor did the Catholic faith triumph by 
force or worldly power so nanch as by periujudoii, 
Binoo at one tiine Uiera wa* not a rin;^ orthodox 
ruler in the Empiro or nmoog the barniiane. It 
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wu tLcn Llimt tbe bvUef of BJid tbc di^chs 

ID ^iiimimioLQ wjtb Hi'Da itfl signal tTianinh 
in tlic fCHavondiun of Cloru and the S&liAD Fnx&lka 
(A^D. -iM}. Tho BiTiiDgth uf thfl ommization of 
the Chur^ of thsT fallen Km pin atonaa in remuk^ 
able cObtiOdt to tbo weakneBaDf the leandU^pllDed 
national cbtiircbed of its Arion inrodeTa As 
Dr. Bod^kin ri^iuarks^ ' Tbu Arfan LUhopfl took 
Lbinr Gil of couit favour and in^nence while it 
Lutod} but mnde no proviaiun for the fnture- 
Tbey sLochI a^Art from una anuthet in stupid and 
ignunuit isolaLion. Untouclied apparently by the 
griAt Au^ustinion thought of tba wutid - encom. 
passing city of God, they tended more and mon 
to form locu trilHU ebuTeaea, one for the ViidgiGtlu, 
another for the Vonibd-s wioGier for the Bur-^ 
Lnindians. And thna in the end the fablG of the 
IhoiAned fsggot and tho brekon sticks proved ime 
of jkll the An an monorchioa' niwf //er In- 

(j-Ttf/r*, vok liL p. IM5; boo aloa Gwatkin, op. oit, 
p. t:72). 

Tb« ennU whhih kllowd gCnvcn^n □{ Clovis iitaQvq«d 
the hnmsiiKi polliJdJ [Awer b! tbs DttboU&NlouiB 'Cbutch aE 
ilM n'evt. imponuflt Ti^irOAlilii linfplaiii or Twlaom, 

wtklcl) Li«i«l Ibr iwHy a buodrsd rtan, ud FfseJaed tbs aoms 
dI its pDVSf undsr CbAc ( 4 .I 1 '. iiUllMMX bcEim Ihs Fruklih 
UTBa Ul lbs ballb al VqokI^ (jkD, Tbs -wsr of 

^rifl ITEalait Aifvvnoiv, En Oefciice dtf wldcli JEedldtll' alhl tbe 
bb^p akkuilbi A|i^Duif plsTod so vi4iwt« pvt, wu ons sj 
Ariu inUist QaLhoUa \ sihI ibe triuoipb or Ibe fonuiEr m 
by jsvsrs niHKUra of rvpwWi, nbJdi biTB tKen 
tonutd s pcnsccIlDa. Il\ir a diseuaiaD of those mtsrum 

PCS O. A. OcotC, ^^4191, p. 18! : sod iiQB, Mt, ‘ Kuric," by Him. 

WiiKiiihfy Ws^d. Who quiotes tu letter or Skfoeliu [£p. viL 4^ 
Ward nuwpiita tlu Greipirj of Touts hit uiiauiHleEetOcd 
bJdofum' shujilaB Bo tbs aamru dsatb of blibops, to whose 
VhUL mi Suttk HEuMd to psnnil a fttocsisar tA h« clueii, 
aad Jmeciasd that thsr -put* riala by Euric. aher tbs con- 
venloa » ntosis Lb* fk tiirttlr* had tbelr teveogs: »mj. aimts 
pcinM fsaUaed lbs nUus ol Ibcir msiihMios, and nuMl* th« 
aKpsdllipD aKsinet Alaria, ths ko of Eurk, s bdly aar. ' Vatdi 
■oolcsu r*n wars bl* ptwe worde, ' qaod Ot 4rfain putEiq 
tsPAnt OalUkimn, HJ31US cuin Del ail|uLerla, *t. su[ieratli sla, 
rcdltfannij Ujetmi Ir dttimcio noetjvm' {<lrvr- Tborv, (E- 37). 
ta toB EBSe of tiu BtinpuidlaB (SnjhlebkM, tbs CatboUa ipokes- 
DiaH Avito", Wdwp of VbniHc, bslif oot, m an LndmjaMal te 
1dm (A Buibrsce anbodsicy, that ha vrould be pntK^ anrahut 
CIotIj fjtEilu*. Bp. U, qwted bs' Hwlrtw, fEsTy and lirr 
JniAifnn;,. ttA UL p. 347^ Tlie nJl of tb* Slsl^h!o UEqplani kn 
llalr ii an aren *tron[*T proof of tbs polTUml eincaKib eiI 
ortboitdaEy. Tbs adadrule mis af tbeodork, hla Islmesi and 
bolaiatloD, ps» of do aioiS to lavs ldi dn»*tr dliccUy an 
ortbpdav Emperai' ns aa lbs tbrciDe at CaonantJiHipl*, tbe 
Cbunrb latrl^od a^tut hba aad hli bueOj. 'Totilk,' BJ's 

Profi^ii' DPabkin,'m a auxlEl Of barbarian Juitloe; yet -STtn 
Tatlla muld never vaatuis to arm tbs prssindalf ajpunet lbe 
octhodoa oiTfwaor'foPv p, 37!> 

Mr. Cr .A. Scott, in his Tjoefnl inonogTB.|di on 
UliiifM, giveathe secret of the hrcbtd dUtinctiou be¬ 
tween the ArianUiiH within imd without theBmplrn. 
Be exploina ihg fact that the Chriation Raiiiaua 
who adoptedl the opmioiis of Arina allowed from 
the fir&L a tondubey to moral deteripraGon, w'hcneaa 
the barboriiuui Impruvod in ereiy njopect under the 
inHueuea of a ereeil whieb rali»^tod the Son to a 
lower positien. thou the Father, by reminding tia 
that, whereas in the euw of the ArhuiLring dergy 
In the days of Conitontius, there wu a falT from a 
higher to a lower eoareption of (Thrutiajuty, tho 
Teutons wens making a dUtinct advance iu oiiIk 
stiluting an Arian C] iriduinLty for heatbeuipm 
oh. viiL)r 

In tbs ujLit cbafWcr <p. I7t Ilf.) Sir. 8«oEt pm Kins tiasEuI 
hiflls sboQl ths Ins uaess uE Arlan Clmnzh aru^i^Uon aotonc 
tbt bsffas o i a i a nhJOct 00 wbiob vrs us umost. eodrtdy in 
tbodaiA. 

IT, It may bo that tbo northern iuvndfrs found 
in Arioniam on easy tranairlon from pulyUieijim to 
Christianity {Hodglifa, cyi. dl, p. SflJ; and their 
flmi idhormoe to the doetrin'iis which thoy Jnd 
been tanghi, thoiigli they can have tuidemtooii 
only imperfi^y the subtle dlalmctloup between 
Hotmemi and Ifomooit-tian Christianity, is very 
Temarkfthie. Bnt^ di^pltu FTofe^r Gwatkin's 
jiA^rtEon that tho viin^tory of Clovis over the 
Vui^othb was on eridonev of tbo inferiorily of 
the Ariftn theology of tho burharinna to the ^icene 


doctrino accepted by tho Fmnka ( 4 ^, cit. p. ^3)— hl 
view which the preeenb writer hmudf futmerly 
held (Cafnliridffe Tki(tioffical A'rsnyv, p. oOOji—wo 
ore coEiviseed that tho AxiunipEn of the Vurigctlus, 
Lomhojdd^ Vandals, et^^, was no mere than a 
phase in the ecclesiastic^ struggle between the 
Teutopie and the Ronton conception of Chiisti- 
nnlty. The barborionii desirod to hove their own 
naGonal Church, and whoa they fonnd El foTTb of 
Chriatlanlty which kept them eofioiabo from the 
duaplwd provindol and IndE] pendent of tho clergy 
of tho ^npiruj, they hold to it W'^ith thu prnnd 
Ertnno&i of a com|tiemig raoa. Thoir natural 
TevcreEico for Komon cJviJjjEatlon mode thorn oo n 
ruin nobly tolerant of the religion it HanctlonMl; 
mid whoEi they axe enhl to hove been perw^- 
Lori, tho motive must hove been moinly policical. 
Enrie'^a ‘pereacuFlon’^ in Toalouso tma h«n 'i:on!i- 
pored with the Kutt^rk^iPip/ In Germany, ami it 
tHATS an even stronger reBemblance to the more 
hitter otmggle between Church and g^te in 
France, where the reanan given for dcbrcsalDg Lbo 
farmer La the dotonninatlDn not to salimit to ouy 
eKtcmol Intcrfcmnce. 

The Lnhsfent WT'ah.nosA of the bartioiioEi owu- 
ponti of the Roman territoiry woo their liica|iaclty 
forornanlzatlon, whilat the fltrengrth of the Roinaii# 
in huUi I hub civil and Lheir uccluHiOAGcal poll Ly' lay 
in a ayfitum tested by the cipericncn of ceolnrics. 
The Aiion chumboa were os little able to mointziia 
tliomselves u the short-lived Tuntooic kingdoms, 
and their elergy boil ultimately to vuirender at dis- 
cretlon to the better dUcipuned chureb of the 
Roman provinetiJii. The deetmolion of ArianlHm 
os H rival ^yiitem w one of the moat Liupart^t 
footera in the genesis of modem European eiviiizo- 
tion : for, Imd the barbarian eonqnmura profoasud 
one form of Christianity and tne wcoltcr race 
another, no prugruas woiiM have been pModblc. 
Oppre.'^vc os tlie unrfsgnlatod fetidaium of thu 
dark ages was, it would haVU b6Uli intolerable If 
the oonqneram had nut hoJ thu chuin of a common 
Christianity to uncuurogu coDsideratioii for their 
Van^^uiahiXj subjects. 

Tho chlof sbEJiiQriLLap for Lh« hklctty ol Arlstalliii joiUBir Ebe 
Tsatom, bcsldM tlH« alrvsdr citv 4 , itn 8 a ilrcffovr qE Tetm 
(mnidslJy vL iS, tlis Story ar lii* Eabtivl*w betweto Onforr 
■adOpUs, tlw Etpiwiih snibMsviiQrtoCtiilporic. When vuoljd^ 
H to f>i* erecd, Opils ssld. * j>«le pstcen st EUiun rt spidluBi 
nnctnin unios save virtqtU.' ' !□ Losi. ouo,' suwsrtil anMrj-, 
' irtir wLlE you BAt reetl'n Edw conuBimUM witEi us't ' 
laqult, (Florlun dod rBcte- rvVpoiMloll^ mtn luxts C'SuitUD 
spci^AlEiiii iKM dSrimus Glnris die pstri pvr fHium: n?* 
tudds, OlortajirtTivUliHw*l*pritiiifcncto,'ete.V ^MSlxIcalus 
ApoDlnuli. JqrfiEhv, bk vft 'n» nJocly-tiqi totten OE Aiitua 
^ et Vkaniv, sheglrl 1)0 eonnilted; SMshnOkbbea, Dtttjin ttna 
F^, oh. umL: BsrUleut, Jrie>u*iM bAf* tfv pru^*? 
ntdii^^gvcillAjin'bpnrf, JfLif. Aj-uinkM, tA. r.;. uaUguti. 
Ithljt iitHdn 

iS. Rvety barhpjiiin kingdom ulLimatoly aban¬ 
doned Arionism, or idse, os la the ease of tlifl 
Ostrogoths in; Italy end the Vandals in Africa, 
Arionum proved nne nf the canEus uf natiubal roin. 
Tke principal Arion naBoiia were the Bufguadiona. 
the Vi8lgothi)|, and tfie l<enibards ; anil each In turn, 
after a severe struggle* abandunod the form of 
Chrifitianity in whi^ they hod Ikon iiMt meted 
for the Niceno-Romoo faiUn As the chief ruonoiw 
for their ouovennon were politicalj, the wader u 
referred to the hUtory of tie period; all Uiat is 
pnaidblc in this uxticle is to give the mom watoiw 
of the struggle with the orthodox prelates, in 
which each of the three nation" mentmued event¬ 
ually succumbed. The RurgundianB do not saera 
to hoTu htxn origiiudlT Arinn-H ; Indn^, if wo ore 
to btdlsva Socrmice, who wrote ID the rt'ign nf 
Thcoduains IJ. {a. A-r>- thev were onginally 
Catholics ViL 3tt): *tK also PCIi. artt. 'Gnn- 
dicarius,' ami 'OnxHiua’ It wonld eeem tliat tho 
Burgundians were never entirely Arian, Uiougb 
tha maiority of Ehe nation at the tuuoof Cloviawere 
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of tlutt pervuivaictD. It u an open qucat^DD whether 
GondobiJd, the contcmporan' of Ciov^Li, wm Ari^ 
ot orthodox (Groj. Tour*, Frata. ii. 54, iiL 
prologne Aviin*, Fp. ^ Bht boo, the unfortnnate 
SigiEonund, wna certalBly orthodoi, whilst the 
next hing Godooiar 4al*o a eon of Gaudobaid} was 
an Artuu In a,d. 534 the Franks subdued Buf' 
gundy i tot AriAniijiii neeins to haiie continuied to 
ora£ out BJi olHcure OElaUncn till the cud of the 
oentniT (ItovUlout, ap. cU. p. 

Aiter their defeat by Clovis, the ViBcothe 
were gradually driti^ea ont of all Gaul except Septi- 
mania, thn coast froiu the Pyrcneffl to the Hhonej 
being otliera^iifl confined to the SuanUh penlmnliL I 
In their donimionB aa ehewhero the Boman proviu. 
ciala remainod orthodox, aod in the seaport towns 
the inflneOca of (^natantinople wes Btill cODSider^ 
able, Spain, bowerer^ wa* the great Btrongi^old 
of Ajianiam, which mode a long ax>d obatiiiate 
atruggle IrefoTO it gat e way to tho orthodox belief 
of the Empire. In 5M the able Loovigild be- 
came blog of thn VUIgothe i and, after a serioa of 
Huocoaafaj cauipAignt, redno^ his people to idmoat 
tmnpleto BubmiHion to bin adtlioritj. Hie eon 
Hermenigiid wa» married to LnuunGm, daughter 
of Sigibert and HmitichUdis of AustranSn The 
brido [ehe was only (hirteeo ytATS of age} was 
flXpcclM to become an easy coavert from. Kwjikish 
Orthodoxy to Viugothio ArLaiiiam. She proved^ 
hdweVEir, r«y finn in her faith, and abwlutoly 
rafused to be rti^baptixod by tho Ariana, thongh her 
grandmotheT Goi»wintha, the wife of LooTigiJd+ 
ireatod her with eroat brutality. _ To prairent 
further trouble in his family, Ltorigtld nude his 
son king, and gave bim a separate estahluhmcnt 
atSevilfe. There, it U aaid, by the infinstice of 
hia uncle, the fam one bishop Leandar, and that of 
hif wife, Uannenigild heearae a Catholic^ The 
young prinn aoun rebelled agaLust his father, and 
with the aneiatance of the Catholic prorindUa 
and the Dyxantines his party bec a me very formid' 
able. To conciliate his Hubiecta, Leovigild ririted 
the ebiirthes, and prcfCHEca that hi* belief w'os 
Catholic save fur hia defiial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spiriti for which he wai able to find no 
Scriptum warrant. Ue also made a reinarkabla 
concession to the prejudices of his subjects, by 
allowing them to go from the RoTtvin to the 
GidAefio CAurcA, for n the Arian* denompiatod 
their body {di Jiomajui oH luulnijn 

iotfudka-m. without any repetition of the 

baptismal rite, hut inerdy by uni^ltion of hands 
and flaying the Gloria iu the Arlan form, ' Fmlri 
per Filium in Spuitu Sancto.' Tha rahellLon of 
HermeuigUd was aappressed, and Leovigild le 
said to have perseent^ tha orthodox faith with 
Hverity, The unfortunate Hermenl^d was put 
to death, and received, an eomewuat doubtful 
authority, the bODoura of canonizatiuD at the 
hanrU or Fopo Urban vni. (1623^10441. Leovigild 
died in A^b. 5B6, and was euoceeded by hU earn 
Beccared. One of the fint acts of Heecored was 
to declare biiusetf In favour of the Catholiee, and, 
aficxnding to Gregory of Tania {ix, 15), he arranged 
a disputatioa in A,D, 537 between the adhereata of 
the two ereerbi, after which he embraced the Nicena 
faith i hilt this Synod is pasecd over la aU tolloc- 
tionjBorCanncils save Mansi'sfHcfelfr, Onirirthr, sec. 
236). Two years later, itecoaredi hdd the famoua 
third Council of Toledo, rvt which 67 bishopa 
and only fi noblea were present. The leading 
biahopa were St. I jot rider of Sei’llle, uncle to the 
king, and MoeBona of Emclita, Twenty-three 
unath^mm wefu prunounced against Ari^iiim, the 
moet Lnivraeticg of which arc ^Ae tAinJ, which 
declare the pcooeseion of the Holy Ghoat from the 
Father itnd J!Ae Son ; i(Ae stventky against those who 
luaintAin that the Son is iguarant of anything; 


tht uipLfA, against dt^laTing that the Sou in Ilia 
Godhead was ever visible : tA^yourtasnfA, prtflcrib- 
Log th* eoirect form of the CforM ; fAs niittnth, 
condemning the 'abominable ineatiae which wa 
oompoa^ *' to seduce the provincials into the Ariau 
heresy, r.o. at the Aiian Synod at Toledo {561}; 
and fAe ffrenivntA, agaiusl thoM who refuse to 
coudemu the Synod of Arimimuza (A.D. 359h ‘ The 
holy creed' fthe Nioeuo-Qonsta&Uuopohton) waa 
ordered to be recited befoiii couimunion aft^ the 
nutounr of the Greek Fathcia; and, u_ii well 
known, the creed to whicb Reccarad and hia qui'cn 
Badda, toother with the btshope including eij^hl 
Arlans, sirtiAcribed, contained the fateful aadition 
of the Fiivoqy£^ Arionistu, huwever, waa not flup- 
nremed by Beceaxed without force, as many of the 
Gothic noblea held out for aorua ysara. 

i‘or toiler partfcolSTV oonnerabir tw Ctannil d-Bini. 

ve4. tL L moL, fl-IC; abo iMlin, 

I^KWKAteto orpmo- Uiad Twifln. I'oU^r, p IJA. Tl»* 
luUnp chronklcr U JobUDes Ektutfllb POfnA LcT. 

VoL IsiL1.)l It IswUnnarrJnr bvni S^Ld invcoulBd Uw 4UB 
ImpoifAQr Wseenv Iwreif eoDcantlDC Um ptnin at Uh Aon— 
the AdopClia {W ADorrTsSlSB)^ pmomlniHl bj Eti^todiw. 
nwtfopglitu pt Totadd^ and omatiBata at tli* Oouadl at 
FianUort {xjk 

30. The Lombard conquerora of Italy were 
Ariaus down to the gIoh of the 6th cent,, and, 
even in the day* of SL Gre^iy the Great, 
Autharia, their king, forbade any of his Lombarda 
to give their children Catholic baptism. Bat 
ehoi^y before his death Autharu married the 
Bavarian piineoia Theodelinda, wbo had been 
bronght up in the Catholic faith. So great an 
imprcHiion did ber wisdom and beauty make on 
her people, tluit, when ehe became a widow^ the 
dukes of the Lombards beggcsl her to selecc bor 
own husband and continue to reign over thuim 
She chose Agilulf, and by her persuasiom the new 
king was gradually reconciled to the Calhubu faith. 
It was to Theodelinda that Gre^mry addneoHd that 
must iutoTesting revalation of Uic credulity of bis 
age, the DiaUigutM-. Traces of Arianltim remained 
among the Iximbarda down to the middle of the 
□ext ceatury, and it is net at all cerLain by 
what m»aa the w'hole nation was induced to 
abandon the heresy. The Itoman pontifis regarded 
them fllwaya witti the greatest apprehcUaiori and 
abhorrem-e. For the ourraapciTiileriM batween 
Gregory and TheodElludm bob Hodgkin, /tofy clTitif 
iffir Fniaderi (1693}, vols. v*, vi,, and fiomea 
Duddeu, Gregory ths Gnat (lhQ5']i. 

Tb# Hhi^ nbject at tba tnniftlon of tbs Trutau fUTO 
Artovton to CStholklsDi Is cos el cvau olvqrttr, imsI ddend 
AlElUl bitMSliUlan. DE tha ChwlMl nethdiiK K«iw Cq harfl 
nrriTwt, nerpt UUUtj' truidacion, thmls notlien.ULrv 
wfclch liu cottas dqim to m, Tlii iJippe inipoTtBiit retail La 
too dtaStoqrtion rt AriuiLsb Weit UVI powef or tb« FnnLi BQ. 
Uiled on tliv tM»<Kr nrttodDxj, the sei^ht. dE knCunacfl whJck 
Uw VDtrivitt Robiad pro^iDCiA^ win kbit to ihifow an thfl «1il4 
IhiT tkT4iitta4l 111 uij itru^^fl belmibi rirkl butHiiam, ths 
pnH: totsn hr tot wIkxs tot hfnfSkail ii±Mtajii* In bri*Mr<Trx 
l^tr DMfih avtr ta tok rrtfcglaa nr [Ilk Romuit. TEntovic' 
ArikftliTO wki kl but » upiUjkrbkj™ ChrirtiknUj; kni It i» 
iDlcfdUnf la obsvrrt toai m itann nl Chrtoikcitjr, w Mr-ii bcj^ui 
vrHh tot Ad inwi k i] bulinpi nr tti* Eut M k ipscuUitivti 

ore^ EndB4 In tin IVMt u mtiniu] r«ll|riac af k«u>nat 
twrbk ran wkiriui™, Pnt tbk itrugylk lintwE«n tWthalljiiJtti aj>d 
AHknlata] In Wkutern Euti»pE wu nv Iws cittixta] uU br pmhw 
prrtrsetkd tou In to« Hstern pHuliiJcw 

2i* Diifiijg the Middle Ages there Bcems to hare 
been litGe if any revival of Ariau opiniouA praperiy 
BO ctulod, the tendency being perhapa in tie diruc- 
riou of Sabellianism rather than othorwiae, though 
the drift of Christiab thought led men toepeculatfl 
more on ths natmeor the Church, and eventually 
ou the pcaiGon of the Viigiii Mary in the hierarchy 
of heaveu, than oo Chilrt [ttomEr, Doct. of tM 
Fmon CArirt. Div. il vol. i. [Third Stotlon]). 

'flutoiridliiitlaiiiMt aa to* cwtitruv,' mn Darn*!, ‘dunt no 
kagiir TmiiH Iti had. In tbs lofm of akatd ArlknLwtr witoio tl>« 
es ton Chinch; |L wn^, bowwrw, pfrmUUd e» couol 
iwlr bamUi kTiwclBk of Thtot^, u La Ej^ oua of RosRnJn t 
^ to unite IMf with tot,el|lui»ta. u to tos hiiwi of to* AUMt 
Joichbta ol nocta, w|hh Ttew b nEXHtlTe elTnrCullikB's triiiltj 
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tion tnim Tf« fr^iunUj mlKAppli^ i 

those who reiill^ held UnitATun viev^'fli; and befd: 


of tb« Lbiw of tJbfl watlil Am tluif ^cSwd QiriiCeloQr 
pi«rf Ij St B lew pdintBr' 

[t WKJ) not till more fTHdom Li thoologivAl 
■peculation hecanio iwmble ami thedlo^* waia suh-^ 
jeeted tocriticisn in a ratiaaaliatic apltiL that any¬ 
thing reoeiuhlinff AriaoUiu made ita appearance, 
and then in a ihiioe difTeroDt frum the opininm 
of Arioa and his adhereats. Alter the Refarma- 

bn 

before 

(LLwuwing the later derelopments of those opLaione 
which derogated from the nprema Godhead of 
the Son, it ma^ be well to expli^ the difTaience 
between the □aiition asamned % the Ariana of dm 
^th cent, anu their more modejn foilowom The 
Arian controvert proper concerned the Nature 
of the Divine rather than the hiatocis 

Christ of the Goapma. Ariua and all lue disciplee 
aeknowledced tba pre-oscistencu of onr I^rd, and 
concerned memaelf ea but little with Hia Hmnanity- 
Indeed, Aiioa pradically denied the niunhood of 
our Lorid» hy teaching that Hia hnmin body was 
animated by Lha Logoe. But this Lo^^ thoagh 
the creatiTe priticijiTe by whieh all thinge woio 
made, was, according to hia teocliingr not rwly of 
God, Imt a dL'ini-god called into being to create the 
world* and, in the Incarnate Chrlati, to aaVn man^ 
iLind. Xo sariond attempt was made to renew this 
heresy at the time nf the lleRmnatiun. 

Unitarianij^ni mtarted, on the other hand, with 
the denial ef the pre^xiatenee of Christ, who 
was declarad to be no tnore than man, though 
minumloualy hem ef the Viigu Maiy and aetuaJly 
rained from the dead. The tinst Unitarians were 
It^iann, and the majority took refuge in Poland, 
where the laxity of the laws mid the rodependence 
of the nobUltr lecnred for them, a toleration whieh 
a-ould have I«en denied to their views In other 
coantriee. They were dirided into two main 
parties: those who declared Lhat Wunsliip Onght to 
oo paid to Chrietj and iho« who held tJmt to 
adore Him* a. creature, was idulotcyx Thn leader 
of the former party was Faustm. SoCdnuS {Soxzini), 
and those who followed him are often termed 
Ariana to dintingnidt them from geniune Uni- 
tajianf like Blamrota and Francis J^vldL These 
opinions, however* most ha eunjqdered apart from 
Ariani>ni proper* which is the aqhject of the present 
article, 

TAuliuln^ Jfrnwtn ef Famha SxiaiAt, la hia Uitrcdi}i> 
tloD iJita anhwr bj-i Ibai ponifl <d the- tTpSivtiuiA Ahao 

□gtlofiB^ uul hs olftlDpdib** tluM tn« Iht mlowm gf 
J3liclnUJl(lB« UdUuD'i. ActmjitteTl LerCerVB, Ijrct. VILJl, In fiiAitkHi 
Lnic Uh JDferUttuta hmtic wbe m tmwd at Smiths 

Jlnd Iq |ha k-Ef^ af Jimta L , Wt OtarkVa that tniMt Chturb 
hkirtatiaH f^|Eli.]iii 'an Arfwa' Agcndlnfr to niUar fdtmA 
JIutiNTr a. fv. ^y. Jljcato tkcid lhat Cbriu Ihod tM silaLflEicii 
bclorv nil ttka VlT|[ln. W^too hu boaoi efaarj^l. 

wIUl Arlulms on acmnt o4 hia HpiHwntatlkni of thranuEof 
of tho- Sodi bv Ih# to pchumticd ■enCfooe^ gq. Adaoi ana 

Ava Lott, X. ESy * 

' But wboBi Bvnd J to jodfa LbrHi t wluui but U»Ok 
Ylgegrrcn* S<w * To thee f bw* iniwten^ 

Ail JodpnianE , * 

But iTHi ll Jt la fair to JUtlg^n- a |iiwt loT '■uirds ■T trftBttj : 
itiafgatk^ Ihla rgbon&natisQtm ta oot AzIuiIim tn Ita atrkt 
HOWr O^paretba UkafkigniEiit, faiffudgavate, 

auributad to AhuLguigi tijr Up. ftolxrtm, A t^aor^iu* p. ST, 
Itt tbe tiuct d(i Port rf jta Chrtmanat pgUkliEd bv Lfaq Owodfla 
^adaty and la Bolui'a Wcai Furir ^ MHn^ tlw tfaeolatliai 
^n at Lba poat ara pat EorwanL Ha a|ifiai«a Uu or 

the CWiinJxU DU >'!« WtJ], uiil aorkf oat frag tba bibiA a 
Clirlan^egy of a ^usE Ariaa chanctor, IT« doct not HTpau to 
hm.tt bom r™l in tba l-xllicri iltiri, XOL A4gi., bH. 

' HUtogFor ISlr Imc Xavtoa’a ih wa or Athanultia. irbkb 
Wrru dacUadlT bmUlE 10 Iba Mlbgp agd faVouraiija to 

■tantloa, •ea olr Davki Bravatfr'i Lift i\f ml, El. p, 

$42 ; HlLllaiP’i AiltrkittorV kp* tgJ. tr. p. HL 

22 . Inthe fTtb cent, there wua tendency towards 
Arian oniniDiiB, due partly to the arguinentB mi- 
vanred by ihe lenmcii Jeiiut PetaYiua in jUEti^ 
heation ^ the claim of the Homan Churth to 
prescribe fresh Articlcn of belief; for, though 
oudius, A Unitarian, aenues Fetavius of aeereuy 
holding Arian opinions* Bull was charitable aqd 
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acute enough to see th&t the drift of his therit* 
that the Anti-Niceno Fatbera did not hold the 
doctrine of the Coundl, waa completely dMerent* 
and that he bad the cause of the Papacy rather 
than that of Arins Ui bis mind pontiheue potlua 
o aam Arianai cansm oonsnltiun voliiia^' Ficki 
Nic^ Proem. | Sh Enll'a famous treatise in defence 
of the faith of Nica^a appeared in 1684; and 
ten years later he wrote Fudidtim 
CaHMieit in answer to views similar to those of 
PetarVlus advanced by the Hamonsfraiit Bpiscopius* 
on amiahle and leamod man* whoso object was not 
■o much to attack the [riinitariaii porition m 
to maintain its compilative insignificanea aa aa 
essential of Christinxdty >(' fri^ilum nimis tan he 
veritatU vindiccni » ostendlt,^ /Hfrtwf.; sea abso 
Nelson, L^e of Butt, eh. Ixri.). Tbs J'tr^iriVin* oa 
is well known* wejs hi^ly commended by tho 
great Boesnet, bishop of Miniux, and the dorgy 
uf the Gallican Choxch (Xijfe, eh, lxvii.}i. The 
opponenta of Bishop Bnlii were not, » a pile, 
bmgliahmen, antUTimitaiian opinions in Britain 
having as yet nn mominent advooatea, hot ratherj 
no Bp. Van MilnerG styles! them in his Zi/o mjt 
JVaiertand i^ji/37}, importers of forel^ novelties.' 
Ferhapn tho heat known English work adrocalmc 
Arianinm in the l7Ui cent, was the NaLid fioipcj, 
by Dr. Bnryj rector of Exeter CoUcg:fl {Oxford, tdMyj. 
In the aaiDu year* Dr. Sbutlock* dean, of St. Panru, 
published hia Kinoicaf ibit Aa hocirino of th^ 

Afttl iVinify, re w'hich* follcuiving some 

suggestions made by Cudworth, he niaintained 
views which were dcaciunoetl by South with bis 
customary vehemence aa eornttenaneing Trithebm. 
Sherlock's opinions were condemned by the Vlce^ 
Chaacellor and heads of homms at Oxionl, who 
dedared that iVLi 'false, iKpions, and heretical, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and especially of the Chnreh of England, lo say 
"that there are tli^ inhnite, distinct minds and 
substances in the Trinity, or that the three Perf<ona 
are tlrree dhitinct intuiLte minds OT spirits'" 
(Appendix to Domer, hy Patrick Fairb^re)i 
^ Profeaeor Gwatkm in his Girard Xcefurer 
( ' EjIfOwledge of God,' Ch. XVlL) Bays incisively ; 

' Arianibsm u one of the moat modem of the old 
heTcaiesfitrangely English in iia impatient common 
sonw.' .\nd. it was in the Hnglud of the iSth 
cent, that the coutrevernry reviv^, 

' A varietij of dmnnitaDni DnaUiHd Lo thb turn tc 
rt%[wa la EgjlBgi Tha raagtlaghtoa Ptmnotan, 

ggw ikat Lba ihla of lortuni bad set la u powcrCuilf i^uik il 
and aDcp* ua loo^tx Exiit»l tg? mciiral agDr |{7 In. Uiat dlnotion, 
na tJau auIhdaaE to acoQUDt fgr Lt. .. . nutlf ijntiwtiw, ICCv 
nram the lugs Kactlgg, and intirikbl liy ettvr inAaencaa, a 
{PtiUoat^hr coma Into vo^«, banJdwf bj Oadwgith bua 
pnpflriy hgakEDd by Leckt. whiiifa In !!■ taarff^gi « awmla 
ana was pccuQarly ccbl mod laLkuaL . .. B^agn «iEb 

this acliwl ol dlvtno w>a ^ilacnl In a nit gt 

antas°'^^ ^ tutb 1 u (fa* ona etciBHiL reaa Lbfl tfthfr fcLl. . . . 
WUh tfacH vha atiO tgalmalgnl a gertaJn twUrf la €luiftvnliy-, 
tba provaLliDg eU«(l|T apeiatad in diafH^ir id rgb 
It of It! num duUnotive l«aruna, and, aa nvara tJha ■pcdSc 
nblect oE cur Lerdb Fansa, ted tberu eltber tg njccl iJtQ^bre 
Lfaa doctrina cE Uik dlTinltr,«, wiUi th* ArtMH, m hold It bat 
aaiH^-dlvtolLv—aoDMthiqj ol au ananalJahy niljDRliiiBle umuk 
tQ that. cC tba TWicr' (Appaodix bo Itonoar, nram 

The two EngUeh divines proporij^rearving of the 
name of Arians were Wiiliani wbLiton, who sue. 
cc^^ Sir lifioc Newton in tba chair of Matbp. 
roaties at. Gunbridge, and his friend Dr+ tssjimiil 
Clsrke. Wfliiston was n nisn of high attaiamunis, 
marred hy many eccentricities. His study of 
Chrisrisii doenments led hlin. to Jflaoo the rijKtf- 
tdli^al CojHfi/HfMUflf on a par wfth the Gospels, 
and to choose Ensabitie of Nicomedia oa the ox- 

S iDHut of the true tnwlitiofl of Chrietlan doctrine. 

e repndi&ted the pamo. of AriMi, but hui out¬ 
spoken utteroncoft cansed him to he deprived of liLs 
professorship. His more cautioup friends* among 
th e™ Baujamin HuodJy, rose to the highest and 
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mcmt loLtmtir^ pwitians in the Church of Eu^Uud 
(Abboy ud OTerton, Thi En^liA Church in ifAc 
Ei^Aitatih Century, vol L p. 406 ff.}. Dr. creed appremmiting tf 
Clarke, Hector of St. UccodUly* ooinidoia the fUDOUt Uui 

Loudon, in. 171)2 pnhliflhcd biH ^ericfure Doc/rine 
c/ thi Triniiyr iu which no fowet tWn 1257 tejcts 
were cited and e;cunm«l, with the result that the 
Fatlier wsa declared to bo ilono SuprcniB, the Son 
DiTioe only bo for Divinitj m coqimuAiceublo 
by the Snoreme God, and the floly Spirit inferior 
to the Fauer and the Son, not m onier only, hot 
aIbo in doniiiiioii and authority. Thie arowcd 
ArionUin (lor it won pointed out that of the 
fifty-hre ptopOKitionB advanced by Dr, Clurko 
there woB only one to which on Bucient Arinn 
could not have HUhBcribed) waa the idgrud fur u 
important contioveray in EngiBniL The (hief 
aappartutB of the- new Arianisni wniTfl Dr. ^S'bithy 
anil Mr. John Jaekeon, rector of Horaington and 
vicar of Doncaiiter. Chirke'a work waaoondeEnned 
by C^vocatiocL in 1714 ; but tha dupnte wu not 
thereby rijj^ced, and in 1716, Dr. Waterhwd, 
azebdeacon of SL Alhane, pabiiebed an answer to 
JackBun in Mb Vindict^um oj ChrUVt IHtnnnfy. 

In the long war of pojnphlete which followed, 

Watertand waa coiiftpicaDus alike for baring Mb 
doclrinB DD Scriptore alone and for tbe retpcct 
he showed for the Fathers. The Arian dlaputo in 
England narks, Indeed, the eloK of the a^ when 
the Fathers were oondaently appealed to m theo^ 
logical dikpntes. Nor waa t^ Chuinb of England 
aJon« dutnrbod by the question, rinoe from the 
time of Emiyn's iorhnd,en]natiaa in Dublin (LTOS) 
and hia erpiurion from hiB church, tbe Noneon- 
fonnists were dUtorbed by the pitsaenoe of Arianiam, 
whii^ cnlminated in tbe Salters Hall Confarence 
in 1716 hetwoen Presbyteriant, BaptiaUi, and 
CangrBgationniiBta. Tbe Arioninn oi the early 
ISth cent, waa vnewed^ by antiTTriiiitarianiinij 
and the enbordioAtionLit thcotiEa of the Glut 
decades ^ve way to mure diEtinctly Dnitojuji 
dwtrineis the diBOuBsina of which u scarcely uithin 
the scope of the present article. 

for £nclbii Artiii'inii pea ZftiHti, Lt/# nf £bl^. ITU ^ VSB 
MUd«it, 14ft vf WtiiTianA-i Wfaintoa, jVmmnv t9w 

.appBEudiz (0 XtomCr'a IViWB c[f (TAriri tEj\S- tr. 
aIh)^ ud brirtuo, SvtiiM ChvtA in tkr CmUtry, 

tldB, ^ viiL 4atii3Vtlj(i^iVdn BiofrifjAy; Dob. Jfu- 

toni 1M7. 

24 . As a pMioeophy of rdigiou, Arionhim struek 
a Mow not only at the root of the Cre^ bat at 
the whole principle of Seriptnral nvaLation. ' Is,' 
asks Hamnck at the beginning of hischa^teron the 
subject ((»p, effr toL it. Eng. tr.J, ‘theTHvineL,which 
Bp|Ksrcd on the earth and has made lU preecocc 
actively frit, identical with the sm^reinely Divum 
that rnlee heaven and earth T Irid the Divine 
which appeared un earth enter into a close and 
permanent union with human natiire, so that it 
naa actnally transfigured it and raiBod it to the 
plane nf the eternal I* The OT taachs that the 
Ddb Tme God reveal^ HimHclf, in part at any rate, 
lo> Israri; and the NT Enpplemeats this by ehaw'- 
ing that hmuaitity ii mode ene in the Christ 
{4 X^a<rr6z)v m d by this is brought into complete' 
harmony with the God and Father of All, Arian. 
ism declnred God to he nnknowabte, and the Sun 
completely detached from ULm. Uumsnity can 
therefore never bfl brought by Christ to the truly 
Divine, bnt only to a wrt 'of peodoHdivinity 
created Ln the Son by tbe FatheT, Such on 
o'acuation of the purpose ef tbe Chrljitiaii TEvela. 
tion baa always been repxidiated whenever the 
doctrine is presented in its ernde form. But we 
miiBt carefully distingulih between the logical 
luaoItB of B'Qch a eystem u Arias prcMuiiiled and 
the opioioiu of thoae who have upheld IL Arina 
himM^, in hlu dread of SabelUoiiism, may have 
advuncm a Lheory of the Trinity without eon' 


Of hif 


r, Priestley rightly 
Li p. 189): ‘Nay, 


ridetation of all that it involved. As a matter of 
fact, he wai ready in later life to nubaerihe to a 
‘ ' to that of Nic*a, 

npinioos the tamont U nitarian Dr. 

Raya in hu Eirtifry (vol. Li p. 

the proper opinions of iwina. vii., that the Son 
was made out of nothing, and that there was a 
rimp when He didnotexiat, were really adopted by 
very few. So that what we call ArionLini arose 
much later and spread much less rapidly than has 
been gnojenllyimaginedr' The Arian Controvert 
reanlted^ however, in bringing forward two con' 
cluaions of which Christians nod to choose on's. 
If Josns Christ exii>ted from eternity, and is flc^ 
of a Kingdom which shall have no end, if Do is 
Indeed to w womhipp^ and received sa God, then 
the Nioene doctrine iv tme, and He is of ono 
substance with the Father, OtlierwiBe, Christians 
have been mistaken from the first in tbrir con^ 
cepUoa of Him, and He is not IKrinc^ bo.t a 
creature! not eternal, hot heinogioe to time 2 
either, aa Ariun sn^es^, a ceogod God, nriog the 
term ‘God* in its looeer polytheialic sonM, or, as 
the Dnitaiians mointun, a mere omn eniinetiL for 
goodness, bat subject to homao limitations, and 
unable to bring thoee who tmst ui Him to peace 
and eornmnnion with the Father, It ia not wichoat 
significaoee that Socinos expreuly denied the 
d^rtrinc of ateoement Ehroogh Chxiat, 

F, JT FoakesJacicso?,'. 

ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIAN IS M.—i. 
Life,—Ariatotelea—eon of NkemachnBi friend and 

physiciaEi of AmynLaa, king 'Of Mae^onia—was 
born fl.rt 3S4 at Stogire OT Stagims, a city of 
Chalcidiw. In his ri^teenth year (3^) hn canto 
to Athena and joined tbe Academy, of which ha 
oontinued to ho a memher, learning and teaching, 
during twenty yeatB. Tradition ndatefl that ho 
tdoght rhetorio in opposition to laocrstea. That 
is to say, whereas at thiB time tho aclmal of tho 
poUrioO'rhetotica] aopbist IsQcraiefl sod thfr Acad¬ 
emy, the school of FlaLo, were rival colleges, 
leocratee was professor of rhetoric in De one, 
Aristotle in the other In 547, when Plato died 
and his nephew fSpeusippus BoocMdotl him os 
seholaruh, Aristotle and Xenociutee, 00 the in. 
‘ritation of HenniOB, lord of Atarnens and Abboo, 
who waa himself an Ajcademre, betook themarivEa 
to his court. After a three Tears' residence there, 
Ariatotlo Temoved to Mityfene; and alMot thie 
time, after the death, of HeriniaB, he married 
E^hioa, e near relarive of his friend. In 343 
Ari^tie received and accepted a call to the Moce- 
doaian cmiTt to undertaka ths education 'Of Alex¬ 
ander, titen thirteen yeam old. This tauk occa- 
pied him during thrOH yeans f343-640k A stay fit 
Btagiia foUewM ; and it was not till Alexander 
had aaeend^ed^ the threoe, and won about to start 
^ Mb Asiatic osjasditHni, t^t Aristotle finally 
iott MoeedoniL Meona'hiJe, in 339, SpeueippuB 
di^ and Xenocraiee, after a contest with 
Heradid^ Peniictu and Meae<leiniuij hod nne- 
ceedod him tu head of the Academy. 

Id 33& Arijstotle rat umed to A thenn and founded 
a Bchool of hifi own in the gymnasinm known on 
the Lyceum. There ho apent twelve hussy yeaie, 
teactung in the morning a o^ect clus of advanced 
studente, and in the afiomoon a larger audience. 
From Ms habit of walking to nnd fro as he din- 
enursed, the members of the aeh'ool were called 
Pmpatetiu (IlrporarTrucai]'. Towanla the and of 
this periiid of twelve yuara he loot the favour of 
Aluander, whose Jeal'Dasy of Antipatm and sun- 

S kioi] of CalUathenes prejudiced hiin agaiiut their 
■lend and correipomluntH NeverthflleRe, when 
Alexandeir died in 3S3, the aati-Maccdonisn p^y 
at Athens vented their upite against Aristotle In a 
charge of ‘ impiety/ The aoeosatkin, based upun a 
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hymn lo virtue, ia vhich h'&WM to hava re- 

E raMiited llqnjiiHs oa a .god, ttm plaiqly Wvoloiu; 

at Aiiatotle pTadeotlyleft Athena imd, reClried t* 
his bonsa nanr ChaJou in Eubcea. Tliare bo died 
in tho anmmor of the follovring year (3^), The 
atoiy' that bo committed, filicide % tliinliLDg hem- 
Jocl; or by droTmuig liinuelf in thn Emipna an- 
peazB to oaTe no foundation, Dr. WmldfitoLo in 
IS&l opened a tomb netiT Eretila which ho aupposee 
to bo toat of the phUooopber, 

3, Writing—CUero eatoU ‘ the ijjaldoii ntream 
of AriatotJe^ diacoiuiM'; t^alntilian, ita '^graco 
(Lnd fertility^; and Diony^na of HihiOBjnBisuSj 
its "forcoH cioarneSH, and grace,* ThfeM 
moEt needs cefor to Aristotla'ii pnbli^hcd wntingo, 
and, in particular, to bio Dialoffutf, of whioh ouy 
framnonta b&vo oouiGi dawn to us. The philu- 
HJi^cal wriLingiis. upon which hli fame restd, ore 
wholly dehedent in literary' i^unlity. liie style is 
ctiri, abrupt, jejune. The hui^iugc ia csurolosa 
and noQTOraationaL The exposition ia somotimcfl 
incumplutoi, Bometlmea redundant, sotneiimraf Lu- 
conEbdent. There ture reminders, lecapitulatiumi, 
ruvisiDna Arguiuente are eometunea indicated 
without being worked out; inquiries which are 
promLicd aie soiuetimes todtly dropped. In a 
word, these wTitiog% which hive no ^foundly 
iuiprcz^ied tbe thought of many centnneo, would 
wetu to be neither complebad and published works 
nor text-hooka for uso in the school, but informnl 
recorda of oral teachiiLg addreaeed to a few ad¬ 
vanced pupils. In thla way, and perhapE In this 
way only, are explicable the rvngh and ready 
lomilnology, the diagroma and exompLes, tlie 
references to the fnraiture and the deeamtlous 
of the lect'ore-TKWin end to members of the eloBS, 
the oocasionat sentences which have no beginning, 
and, in oue Inataace, the peroration addressed to 
an aadienoe. Bat U theeo are recorde of oral 
teaching, some of ihein moie completely finished 
than othere* by whom were they prepwed! Are 
they ArUtetlrB uotee made with a view to hin 
I^tarea? Are they nolesi of hia ^aching made by 
hie hearere T Am they compOatiupd made by an 
editor who had before him Iiolh Anstotle'a notes 
for lectones and his hearers' uoteB of them T ^ In 
tho optnion of the present writer tlie treatiseB 
which hnva eome down to oa are in the main the 
notes of Aristotle himseif. If they were the notes 
of pupils, and, n/ortibn, if they were compilatlooB, 
mucli of the rougbneos and the obecurily would 


have duappeored, 
l^or uaiupTe^ ia A 111. 


. , . tnoo uudUtROf Ih* 

Ward* ftark Twrfa ht whlul IMVt hairs Hnvhi^ apd Ip A |x- 
BOQ^ tl-UI wtatvnbl net Bnrl inidtlpitlwwOl UuH HatofilB srgu- 
EDEhtJ >nd Arlstathi'i ebltcttoBS to tbtfB puked lqi« fgi^r line*. 
It wgald K«[n that AtiilClJc'j Dotn, for^li amUH and 

•tipalMmtvl sod wmetod br hlaiHJt, bat anrar ivriwl for 
pucdhKtliHk, wefs tnoMueil la tbi uboiu : to Uut wt powM, 
pQt I triw i J ainja Ilia Uat tbonittiti, but at uir rate 
cbcajilLts: and tfaa iocofialjtBCidjw wBkU tiwblc !■ pnva 
tbat hla IhInWng itaa prosTWirp, 

The chief of the so-ouIm * acroamatfc' tieatieeR 
attributed to Aristotle may be riaesified under 
their msdimval titles as follovi^ ;— 

L Loaic : tba (h^nc^, Inglqddni: df /ntnprv- 

(ffUibfla, Awatytitm /VTara, JPttUrion. 

JVfiu, era SepIkiMiifir JCitaeliiM, 
it, FsTim PAwffa ar J*A|rK«i AuKidtalhjeHi, dr Cato, 
di ri Cktrniptiona, Jfr(<4n(epiaa. 

ig. BiabCHiT: UHtor^ Awtmtdivu^ 

tfi /rwdHHI AnimaZtiEia^ ila Jw'matiujii, 

di Aniw, fsTH yoturatia. 
tr. Piiiuikorirr t JlefejiAytiM. 

V, Emm FciE^tm: J?riUcR y>£nnidcAed, 

£u((rAfa, Mt^nn JforUlul, 
ri JUrvLuvu: Akrtnslisx, Pomes, 

It ifl not poefiible to speak with any certsunty 
abont the chreneiogy of these writings ; for there 
CAD 1 m no Bssu^oe that referencea fmtn one to 
nunther are Arutotle^s and not the additions of 
editors- Bnt we know that the ooHeettnp of 
tmtloes from which we gather .AristoUe's nutology 


WM ew!y placed after the tmatUea on Naturoi 
History; for tills, and no mute, is implied in the 
title v4 ri ipivuni, whence we derive onr con¬ 
venient misaoider' metapbyHlcs.' 

Besides the ‘ puhllslied works' frfeie&j^u/aot >iT«}, 
and the * lectnret' (4kp«^Tixdj, there were also 
■ mamomnda' Under this head 

may perha^ be ^oced certain enniumrlea of the 
teschuig of phiJoeophere, the and the 

^Weev, i.s. noticoft of the constitutions uf lAfi 
litical cemmunitioii. The recently disoos'ered 'Atfij. 
kulwa yiAiTtio appears to liava contained {!) n brief 
constUutiuual history of Athena and (9] a citiuun'j^ 
handbook ; but ibe wont of preportion obvious in 
the fonaer of these two ooctiODS suggestn that it 
woo a oompOation, mode byaome member of tho 
Gohnoh from extioots and dcoauientit wlilcb Aru- 
totle had oiunally coHected, 

!ltnbo and Mctaozli Eclat<^ Tbat Arlstodt'a tlbnr/, InctwILv 
bta mra writing^ bacaEsv tha puii^cia ot ThcOTferMtiia, ^ 
aftw bis diadi lAssed ulIq iliv hands «l ><sIaui ^ SofiMs Ju 
tha Tread; tlui hi* bcin, lor (tar ef tfae lanb of PijiysniAi, 
hid: Uisa) in a crilarj that about i-c, 104 ApetUb^ heueht 
Ihrm and hmoglit tbm to Atiurji i ami bi M thty oaaie 
edLd the buiil* Su.lLkg ud u begum- koora to the iTxm- 
mar^ TTIWllllon, WbCta* Wpi^a WBHl tbs bull fli BJl cdlthlU 
[inpana about TD by Andnedeoa qf Rbwlai, tbs rlrVEntlL 
auHlandi. This mrloDS tury !■ prvbalbly mtfl; but, Jt mmit 
hDl bs labaa ter fwitail aiUtar that tlia ■cbool had no uhUo. 
sopyeal libtaiy i>r that Its Ubiaiy did m b tain nf 

principal vritloia^ 

^ PhiloM^cal systenL,—We have seen that 
Aristotle entered the Ajcudemy and oonCLuiied to 
be an active member of it during twenty years. 
In later life be otill regarded himself ob on Aco^ 
demie; for even when be ia criticizing certain uf 
i'lato'a tonets, hsa^ieaks of thorn osdoctrincai which 
u;« holiL Indeed, it would appear tlmt, hod be Wn 
at Athena in 3^9, he might have auoModed Spen- 
rippoB as hood of the Mhool; for in the liat of 
acnolarclis, it Is expressly noted that when Xeno- 
crates was elected,' Aristotle wm Lq foreign ports,' 
Hut though an Aeademlct Amtotle cannut be 
regarded as a ^latooIsL The moater and the 
pupil dlfTered fundanicntally in their attitude 
towards inquiry, Plato taking his departure from 
that whieb is eternal, Aristotle from that wblcb 
is actool in time and space. Vet, In spite of this 
disagreement, th^ were at oue in reatUg^ their 
schemes uf seieotihe research upon the aaanmption 
that there ore in Nature detomiLnato kinds of 
s^ica, which may be studied in thehr rosem- 
hlancai and their JiD'eimicea. .'Vfter all,. Aristotle 
bad more sympathy with Plato tluui fipeuKippusv a 
Mologist who osBUmEd the existence of natural 
kinds withoot attempting a tnetapbymoal ex plana- 
tion uf them ; and more appreciation of Plato tbitTi 
Xcnoer&tco, a morollat, w^o, when he ventured 
Into Platonic nictaphysice, woa soon out of hia 
depth ^ and whereas Spcujdppus dropped the 
theory of Ideas, and XemKiates hleuded It witJi 
PythUL^rean fanctes, AristotiB waa, at any rate, 
careful to formoJate his dissent. In a wortf, Plato 
propounded an idealist ontolcgy and rested npon 
it a tbeOTy of Datnral kinds, which ahculd bn the 
basis for the ^udy of coemEc existencea ; Aristotle, 
rejecting; the idealist Odtology, pmooHled to re¬ 
state the theory of natuial kinds, reatmg it upon 
on ontoloOT of his own. The oiiticism of bis 
mastoPn idealism Is Indeed ArUtotle’s stortuig- 
point, and for this teasan it will be convenient^ in 
the present aecount of Aristetle'i syateni and 
ancyolopiedia, to give procedonce to ' First Phiiu- 
wpny * ‘ Theology ’ (fl’fcAeyivTJh 

ll) First FniLOSopar.-^Thttv am, thought 

Aristotle, four principal ILnna of Inquiry, linvnig 
for tlieir ■eudsi tbs diMovery of fonr causaa (ofrisi) or 
piinciplsa These oaosea or trrinciples ore 

tnaif-rial caiv^ the CltlSc 

rirl the aiorin^g Cftuse 

and thej^nni canto (t4 ei TiXaij, Apart from 
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or attnbates irhielt tiot 'Cummon to 
nil the members of m onEarol kioil, eu;h of lie 
mem ben _ u, in UioiwbE tbpogh not in f&e^ re- 
nolvahle into a soul or Hie. which io ito 

foim^ wad ui eppropnote bodyf which b it> proxi^ 
mmte natter, Ent S£ain^ the body b lesolTiLhlo, 
in thongbt Uinofh not in fact, inlfl cigaiLS and 
oonstitn^ts, Fmthert these canstitiienta afe cem- 
poqndji of idle fpnr elemenlA—air, water, and 
earth. Fin^y, £re, air, water, and earth have 
for their nltimato matter a ptir^dy imlefcrmLnatO 
patentlaiiLy which la the mdplGtit of fotir primary 
qualities—hot and cold, Wet “'n.d dry: hre is the 
carahitiatioD of hot and dry ; aiT, that of hot and 
wet; water, that of cold and wet; earth, that of 
told and dry, Tho ultimate matter of the member 
of a natuTU kind Is then a potentiality, in rirtuo 
of which that member exists in time and space * 
iU fonn is the anni of ita apecihe chsjactedatun, in 
Tirtne of which it U what it is^ What can 
know of the member of a natiural kind b ita 
apociGo eharaetorifltiEX, Adytbinif which b pecu¬ 
liar to an individual mcuih^ or to individuals b 
nut known but pertetred, 

Sach b Afutode^a analj'sb of the particular 
member of the natnial kiniL It may serve as a 
statement of the aims which he has in view in hJs 
olnji^licatoTy researches ; bnt it leaven the adapta^ 
tian of body to soul, the organization of fwdy, uid 
the difierontiAtion of species wholly unexplsJiwd; 
and when he tells ns va^ely that' i?aturo* works 
alwaya to an end and ’ dcses nothi^ at random' 
[d4'jhr dnXjf [or ^ it is phun that 

* ^attiro ’ b no more than a deus tj! macAma, 

For the proiiumtO movipg pamie, by which the 
particular member of a natural hind b brough t 
into existence, Arbtotle looks, not to any trail' 
scendental cause etemsJlj oj»crsnt, but to a previ- 
004 member of the spocios wMcti in its maturity 
trajumits tbe apeoiGe clumcteristbca to ita off, 
apdng. Thb principle b expressed, in the fonouhi 
'‘man generates man' irSpvrw ycp’r?]!, 

Tiic final cause, the end sought, b the mainten¬ 
ance of the apogee. For though, under the inllu- 
nnoe of the sun u it approaohea and recodes in its 
apparent^ progreais through the Ftjgns, the life of 
the porticular aninisJ ur vegetable waxes and 
w'anes^ and nltuuately coaaea, Natoro a 'careful 
of the typCr’ 

It b necoMary, however, lo account not only for 
the cxbtcnce of the ani >n ai a.ud TC£ctabl& kind];, 
but also for that of the earth and the heavenly 
hudieii, and for their mullons, oapeebJIy if, as the 
u,^ mi^B of the son mggeab, animal and vege¬ 
table life b to he dependent upon them. For tRb 
purpose A^stotle post ulotcs {a} a prime unmoved 
movent (vp5ro»i verevr dcbiTrur), etemaJ, axbtent, 
ewntially opamnt, exempi from matter, and (*J 
other unmoved moveuta (swflOrrn Ati»>ijTah The 
prime unmoved movent, ^^■^th the other numoveii 
movents, attmeta {civcT eW the material 

imiveiBe, and so coumb to rotate the spheres 
which are necei^^'iazy to scconiit for the motions 
of the earth nrvd the heavenly bodies. Of anch 
spheres Eudoxus had po&Lulated 28, Callippm^ 
3oi AristoLle finds S5, or at auy rate 47, uec^ 
saiy. The prime unmoved movent b mii^ f>^K 
wtueh, with ibuff for object, thinks eontinuaJiy 
(irtpfffi fjtuv), and b conscious of ita thinking (4 
r^Tnr rsibiuv The Other unmoved moVou Ca, 

though Arbtotle does nut say it, uiuat neads he the 
thoughts of the prime numoved movent. For, at 
the end of Metaphyrics A, critiiiring Speuaippa^ 
on Ebu i^und that fib system makes the univcr&e 
" ^bcMUEsJ,' ArbtotJti adds epigranmiatically: 
' Ke&l exbtencea rc-fuH to sabmit to a had eon- 
stitution: as Homer £uys, a plurality of kings b 
bad; let na have one king. rhilMy Aristotln 


supposes himself to eaca;[ie thb condemnation; 
and ao he does, if the other namoved movenU are 
the thoiighb of the prime unmoved movent; for 
'mind and its thoagbb< am one and the same* 
(lOT?' 21, isns* 3}. 

bneh b the sn wtance of Arbcotlc's FirH PAito- 
sophy. But Firti PAtioiophi/ b also a ' Theclop^.' 
The mind, the prime nnnvoved movent, whim, 
with its thoughts, the unmoved luoveuta, origin- 
atet and maintainB the orderly motions of the 
earth and the heavenly bodis, b emphatically 
described os God ; and, ^pte as his iingnage b, 
Arbtotle seems to be moved bej'oud Ms wont when 
he writes i * it b wonderful that God should have 
always an excellcnoe which we Lava ennioGmea: 
that he shoold have a greater exoeUenee b still 
more wanderfol- But so it is." '^God b perft.>ct: 
be boa life, eontinnity of existence, etc^ty of 
exbtence ; that is wh^ God is.’ ' He b one; and 
therefore the finnoment which he sets in moEion 
b one.' * The belief In a Divinity which in- 
vests the whole of Nature goes boek,' Arbtotle 
adds, * to remote antiquity; unt.for the persaaiuoti 
of the many and in the service of the law, an 
antfaropiO'morphio mythology has been built upon 
it. Strip awaj' tbo accretions, and then "fim 
exblouces are ^jods" b a divine woriL* 

The Iseurup in the system here desciibedl uro 
obviduo, In pwticuliu'. we desiderata an cxploua- 
tiou of the part played by ' Nature'; and lite 
ombsioii b the more startling hccausu we find 
Ariatotle endeavouring to bring lii.i sriictno of un¬ 
moved moventfl into retatioa with the cuateniparury 
Astrouacuy Hb chief care was ^lerhapfl to show 
the poMibdity of resting the theory of natural 
kinds on a metaphyBical system other thou that of 
Flato.^ According to Plato, everything b dircctiy 
or iudireclLly the thouglit of u&ivorxal mind. Ilnj, 
a^, earth, sud water on its geometrical concep¬ 
tions of spocu. Tbe stars are mades of life ini- 
piented by it in fiery sphews. Animals and vege* 
taUoe am modes of life, oonceived by oniversal 
mind, but combined by the stars v^ith bodies 
prop^tely foBhioued out of tbo elements, "rno 
particular member nf an animal or vegetable species 
« a pbeaomuinal copy nr reflexion, in apprupimtely 
corporeoltKd space, of tbe Iran.'wndenta] idea. 
.4niiit<itle’« immanent form received from the 
piei'ioijji member of tbe spocien oorrespond-i to 
PlatosphenoEncnal copy or reflexion of tho Idea.: 
Aristotle's Natnre’s design correapoeds to Flato'ii 
Icl^ The truth is that there is little dlflcrence 
bcEwetm the two nnalyiios when once It b under' 
Btood that Plato empliaurcfl the tnuuwcAdenti^ 
idea at tbe^ expense of ihs Inimanent reflexion, 
and that Aristotle emphasizes the inimanent form 
at the expend of Naturo’fl design. But the fact 
always ramaLss that, wherfifts Plato reganied 
nuitl<7 ahko—that U to say, sfiace—as the creaEure 
of univCTaal mind, .and so was a iunnist, Arbtotle 
obEinguisbod matter—that b to say, potentiality— 
from supreme mind, and was therefore a dualist. 

In the 3dtiaphysict, Aristotle'^ answer trj the quin- 
tien. What b the primarily existent (t 4 Tpilrwi to) ?, 
b to the feUowing eflect. It is not the receptive 
subotraEum called ' maitor,’ beoauac. iMing purely 
puteutial, matter is net netually anything. It is 
not a mare uiuvereal (iaffiXsej, for the common 
choracE^ristie or chuiactoriBEics by width spccuw 
are artificialJy combined in a genus, and paiticulnra 
witbin u Species arc artiEcially combirnKl in a greu p, 
iwiCtf the genus or the j[;roup, and are not n-sem- 
hlftllKfl- HIM dilTier^nre^ dlfiCUv^rDil by cuniparijMjii, ol 
Bpetrliw mode by Nature. It b not the parllcular 
m which form ami matter are combined, for with 
mattox come in nocideutal attrihutea peculiar to 
mdividqals. It b the form and nothing hut the 
form; that b to nay, it b the sum of diachanui:;- 
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t«Fiitjcfl flJ the species to which tho pfijtintlAi 
beJoBga. Such iD the doettine of Meiaphyna Z. 
XeveTthel», in the CntimrieM, priEnaiy aiiatence 
is aucriwd to tJia |Hutictpaj or oompoaita of form 
and m&ttnr. Tho mconsutanaj is ona of tcrmiD^ 
olapy ud not of thoaghU For the nweihe form 
'whiGh ia tliD primRiy oxUtenea of th& MtiapAynet 

exists odlj in the momheia of tbo speclea ; and the 
puaiuil;^- ojciatant particolar of the CutisemeM is 
known only in bo far ^ it nj^ceaentfl the epwica to 
which it belonga. Aristotle coined nmny tcchnifal 
temift; bot liB allowed lumiielf a lai^ liccncn in 
the use of them, and he was not alwa^ oarofnl to 
tyiraoniie the terminology of one treatise with that 
of another. In this case, the terminolcm^^ dis- 
oreponcy U onfortnnata; bnt» in the opinmn of the 
present wnter^ It ia a mistahe to infer it eitlior 

oonfuaioit or vaoiliatlon. 

(UJi Fstcuqlqgt .—Thn oonoeption of mind* ex¬ 
empt from matter, cea^poara in the Pii/i:haloyy 

treatmo Aristotlo begins with o 
reiiew of previoiu and existEogopiniun^ which 
it appears that some had regarded sotd cxcliuiTcIy 
M the of motion^ others axduxieaiy u that 
of sensation and cognitiaD. Per himaolr^ he pro- 
pom to inctocle i^er this name all nctiTity, 
which, whether maqjfested or not, ia implidt in 
Ihing body, and dktingnijihes living body from 
body which la UfcIcsHv (Ferhapo thin is that 
AHi^toUc meant in tb# hrxt instance by defining 
anal oh ‘ the flrvL aclnality of n natnrol organised 
body' [4 wft^TTi f^fX^y«a ; 

bnt when ho adds tuat^ while nan] is ActoaUty of 
body, body in not oe tuolLty nf sonJ^ the definitlciii 
becomes a deolamtion of sonJ’s enpremaej^] 
thus widened the scope cf js^^holagy, Aristotle 
proceeds to eniuncrate tho facuJties uf sa^. Nutri¬ 
tion I together with gencradan), aeniation, appeti- 
tion„ locomotion, int^ection, follow one nnotner in 
tbii order; ami the posacRsion uf a higher fhcnlty 
impliea that of all the fiunildes below it. The sool 
of plants U nntritiTe only. The Mill of aDimjds is 
not only nutritive,, but also eeuidtlvo, appetidvs, 
motiver The soul of man hiki all the fnenUica of 
animahf, and is intellective also. In semiatiEin tlte 
fonn of the SDoniblQ, withoat its matter,, reaches 
the BdiBO through an intervening mediam; and 
the aeuM perceives the sertnihlo m virtue of the 
change which the advent of the Gonsible Inings 
nbout in it<, {fence, when subject and object are 
ui the like condition, there Is no aenaation; and 
when tike sensible Lb in exeesB^ the organ may be 
dcnuiged or disabled. Toueb i^ primary sense. 
Besides the Bve special seDsea, Aristotle recognuoa 
■ eommou or central sense, wbiohlnj Is coxiBcioiu of 
aenaatiun, and {£) distingnSahes and co-ordinatea 
the impiP^fonji mredved by the spoeial seiu^ Ita 
oj^gaii la the hfli^ So far ws have been dealing 
witli^ facnltics wliich man ahores with the animals. 
P^ing next to renaon—the faculty which belongs 
distinctively to man—Aristotle disttngniabes a 
posivo rea.^n (rad^ucj<t mC*), which rccelvea from 
the senses tUclr impre^ons, and an active, cod;)!!- 
tiitive nnuon which provides forms of 

thought for the interprotadon of the impressions 
received from the Knaea. Such Is the function of 
the acdvfl reason in the indindnal; but it and it 
alone of the psychical facidtlus may exist apart 
from soul and from body. 'Wlksn it oxista apart, 

* independent of extend objecta, having nu ia^ 
asscntial attribute^ cs«ntially opeiimt,' and ' only 
when it so cxiitB,' it ia immorLal and c Lcrnol. Now 
the aclit'c reasos, as thns conc«iv«d, is the piime 
linmovsd movent, the God, of the Jn 

BO for os Til an poesesoes thin reason, it comes to him : 
from vdthont. Plainly the pajsslvn reason ia inter- 
jxiaed in urdEi to bring the mceptaoT aanse into 
rdadon with the divine faculty. 
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(3) all Aristode'^a achievements the 

greatest wu j^bapa tho invondou of logics The 
group of treatiaea known w the Orpanm indndcs 
a formal logic, a theory of scientific research, a 
treadso on dilatation, and a classification i>f 
fallacies. The formal Ingi comprises on cDniueru- 
tion of t^tsgoricu or heads of predication j a study 
of the quality, quantity, and eonvevaion of pro- 
po^dons ; a detailed investi^tlon of the m 

and its iqmres; and a carmnl duonminacion be^ 
tween otMuction or generaJisntinn from 

known particnlors in regard to those poiticnlors, 
and fxampit or inference ^ni known 

paiticulara in regard to unknown particulajfa, 
oDbebed by aaccot to an imperfecuy certlfioa 
pcjwmjf aud subKonent deecent from it, Mi ithin 
tbn limits of the Aristotle tal^ account 

at once of d'lo^ftau lUhaUt by which the ptc raises 
of domonstradon arc provisionally justified, of 
moTUfra^ion, by whicb the coqoeqnences of given 
premueis oie asDcrtoinod, and of tophUiry or 
pursued Irr^pecUvcIy of truth with a view to 
argumentative aocoe^ 

(4} ^c/g:vtrA.—Whilft the formal logic still holde 
Its gnouud, Aristotle^s Kieudfic wrltuigs were no 
mora than itoppint-stoneo. His physical specula- 
tioDS Occupied the nuld far eighteen cootunec t but 
they wars never mota thnti atop-gaiuf; and the 
time camo when, by raa»u of ^ greot uome, 
they wore poaitlve hindranrea to progress. Hia 
bjorogieal v.'orks are still pndsod for the ciWrva- 
lion, the inaigiiit, and the k^wlodge, of wbicli they 
oflbrd codcIubIvd evidence. 

(5) KtuiC 3 Altl> —Tn the ATromoeA'ohk 

Ethics and tho Aristotle ralaea and dis-' 

tnisaeaonew the old question, VVhat ismonVchlefeet 
gocid (t 4 dr^jpfirvpp d^aiSdirJl, regarding it in the 
one, as the end souglib by tba uidlvidua], and in 
thu ather, inasmncli as man Ls a soclai animal and 
cannot reklixe himeaU except as a dtixen, as tba 
end sought by the clty^tato (r,A\Lrj, Thus the 
two Lreatinea ore coutribntiiMia to the architottonlc 
science of Politics {xoVrut^J j but tha one [fttfijtdji ia 
ooncamed with the 'character' of tba individual, the 
other (voXcrucdji with the * constitution' of the State. 

^1 are agreed that man^s end U well- 

being that is to say, well-living tHI 

or well-faring (rf v^dimr); and man's well-lieing 
—the torm 'Ikapplness' ihonld be avoidadi—Is the 
aaLtisfactory jicrioiiuance of those fenijLliins which 
ore distim^veiy Lumon. In n word, ‘ man's chief 
good or end U a peyebjo^ activity alumcteristie of 
on eieelleDca (dfcnil, or, if there ore more excel¬ 
lences titan one, cboracteriatiu of the bast ami 
oompleteet of Lliam, such activity being oontinticd 
during s oomplcte period of oxlatence.* Setting 
aside nntTitlon and grow th wLicli man sliaras with 
plants, andseiLutlon whioh bo Blioros with nnimab), 
wa find that man's distinctive fqnotiona sre Taason, 
raasoaing, and tha ratiomU control of appetition, 
nnder WMob besd om Indnded dcfliree and pasidona 
Wbat, then, are the excelleuoes of th e ^ functinns t 
And which of the exceUeoces is tha best and the 
eonipletast T There aro two iiorts of OKoelleno^— 
moral exceilaecet tJie eiceUeoca which theappetitlve 
part of Boul diisplays when it is duly obedient to the 
rational port^ and Int^leetuol excellence, the ex- 
Dallenca of the Tational part, bloral oxoaElence (nr 
virtuej Is ^a delibemto haldt which enslilea Ibe 
individual, with the help of his leosonlng faculty— 
snhject to ao app^ to die man of practical wisifom 
—to attain what is for hiin the mean between 
vicious extravagances.’ Ths piincipa] moral ilrtaea 
ora coura^, temperaiiee, liWality. munificence, 
niagnanimlty or salf-refipecti ganLljencse, jnsMoe. 
The intoUcctnal excellenocs are practic^ wisdom 
or prudence tha excrellsiii:^ of that snli- 

^vudon of the rational port of soul whLcb eontruls 
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the Appetitive jHirt, iftd xperolAtire wudom 
the excellence of thelptireEf intellectoAl put whieh 
ie called leAson (rwfj. PActical wiwloiiiL and the 
men] virtnen iniut be develop^ jKiri/wn. 
rueon w cihilDiiely the best paA of the hhA A°d 
therefore ita excelJetiee, dpccruatlTe wisdoiu^ is the 
best of excdleaces. This bent of excftUeneu has 
for its actirity at^y Cetise- 

^nentlj], the complebest Well-hem^ of the mdividaiil 
IS to bo fonitd in the Lifa af the atiideiit (^rupirnsiAT 
filot], who^ however, must loyiJly do his duty as a 
m^iuher of the city and the family* This oom- 
^detcat weJl-heLa^ brings with it the highest of 
plaamm^ Next to the Ufa of tdio Btadent nuilot 
tbr practicai life of moTal virtuie. For the pto- 
ddetloii of Excellence, threa things am leH^al'qte i 
first, natural aptitode; secondly, tnatructum, for 
its gnidanco; thiidljt liAhitaation, to aat^blish 
the habit. Innsmnch as well-being implies not 
merely the poaiAsion of a habit, hat also its 
cxeroisev we reqaiie for the reaiizsition of wcU- 
being those external goods npoo which the exercise 
of the babii; dependfi The doctriiie that well-being 
impliee the exercise of a hnbit and not merely the 
pcKiseiBion of it, and the oomllary that external 
goo^ are indiapenaable conditions, distingnlsb 
PeripUatic from Academic ethica 
As in the UtAiet Aristotle Is eoncCnted with the 
well-bemg of the indmdual, so in the Poiitia he 
is ooneamed with tiie well-being of tb e oommimity. 
Thn city (nXir) fa a eomptex organism, developwi 
out of tun village which again Hm ita origin 

in the patriar^al family fcfifali. Bight polities 
td^ittZu) sre those in which the soTereian 
{KppiflrJ—whether one, fqw, or many—ttiles for tue 
henefit of the commimity ^ por^'crfianB fTspiE- 
are thoMt in which the aovereign—whether 
one, fewj or many—uses power lor personal 
advantage. The nght poUues are aristocnicy, 
tnonarchy, polity proper ; the perreTidons are dnmo- 
orart-, oligarchy* annf t^nny. The best of cities 
wDoJa be one in whieb aheolntje power was exer¬ 
cised for the benefit of all the dtizens by one 
person, or mow peraonj; than one, superior bo the 
rest in mind and in body. Bat wc cannot hope to 
find nikrs thus nxi;#ptinnally qttalihod* and noeord^ 
iogly monarchy and aristoenu^ tuttirt be r^arded 
as unattainabre ideak, Thos of the three light 
politic one sJone renming, namely, polity proper, 
in which all free men are admitted to a sEw in 
the administration and at the ssntw time aabmit 
thecnjielves to the ' pissionlcee intelligence' of law. 
Of all polities this is, in Aristotle^a esiimation, the 
most stable ; for tnaamneh as ^ in ttun role and 
ue ruled, Ihe middle dam has n pieponderant 
infloesoc. For the msiii ^ipn cf polity proper, 
Aristotle wonLdI rely, as Athens did and as tbe 
United States do, npen saprame or constitutional 
lawn altnrabls <mly by special foimalitias, 

to which supreme or constitnUonal laws, upheld by 
conrti of justice, all ordinAiy enastmenta 
>unai must oooiomL Of the thws perverinens— 
Jemocracj* eligarehy, tyranny—democracy, which 
has the amallest j»wer for evil, ii the leuc bad ; 
tyranny, in whitn such power U greatest, ia the 
worst. Tradition plooee at the end of the treatiae 
a frajini^entsjry scheme for a p^ect State; hat, 
iinli lf^ PJsio* Aristotle had no^pe of its realiza- 
don. In thn intuvooing boobs, on the stren^h of 
a earefnl study of known constltntJQna, AruEotJe 
inquires wliat sorta of constiLution are snitaUs to 
given sorts of people ; bow a oonstiLiiLion may be 
estahliahed and msJntainExl in socotilartce with 
given assmnpltonsi or oonditions ; what is the beet 
coQstitntion for the generality of States; what 
cirournstsncM tend (n change, to overthrow, and 
to maintain the sei^eial cunstitadons. The reader 
of the P’otitki must not forget that, on the one 


part, the eitixen popolation of a Greek Estate was 
very siuall, so that Aristotle knew nothing of 
reprewnUtivc j^^rnmeat; and that, on the other 
part, the nuinWr of slaves was* in compaiison 
with the number of frue raen, very great, so that 
what be calls a democracy was in BomE sort an 
eri-stocTMy. 

In these two treatises, the Ethiet 

and the PotUict, Aristotle is an acute and Judioiaas 
Rtndcnt of human nature. They Lave a Shake- 
speanean qnaiiLy which makes them perennially 
interesting* But it mnst be dearly understood 
that they do not pretend to elfisr a theory of 
mqiali^ Aristotle says nothing abont the dood* 
about Duty, about the distinction belw«a Kigbt 
and Wrong; and vety little ahont the faculty 
which discriminates them. Moreover, inavmu^ 
aa he concentrates his attention In the Ethk* upon 
the welbbaing of the individual, and in the Pifitiia 
upon the wdl-heing of the State, the relations of 
man to man and of citizen to citixen an iosuffl- 
eiently handled. Indeed, they find a place, and 
that a subordinate place, only in so tar as the 
patticular rirtbes of jnstioe and friendship are 
concerned with them, fn a word, Aristotle works 
upon the lines of Plato’s ^pubiic. 

fn the Etuiimmn EtKktf whihh ie now generally 
regarded as a summary prepared, mufntLtninfnnjfti', 
by AristK^le^s discrlnle Eudemus, th* line of argn- 
ment is nmilar to that oi tbn JifitofnacAsattf- But 
fa) Eudenms chafes under the llmitathms of tfaa 
inquiiy, and would fain seek an explanation of 
i^ral dilferencca; (&} regarding pleasure, not ss 
pe oonoomitJint of an energy, hot aaidenUeal with 
It, hfl sees in thebiat of pleasures j and 

{cj abandoning the dhrtinctioa diawn in the ATicn- 
mncMajiM between ihs aetivily of the itudent and 
the acrivity of thoman of the world, ho finds ruan^s 
well-^mg in a lifa of ealture froXotn-ya^ia) which 
WEnbinu both. It wonld appear that Aristotle 
him»U, when he was writing tbn PotUicjt (see rv, 
[vil.] iiL 13!^b learnt to regard statesman- 

slap as a pro^r subject for acientifie study* In 
the opinion of the prucnt writer. Books v. vi* viL 
of tho A'iroinacAeaM, which app^ ais« u Books 
iv. V. vL of the J^iufemusur, l»long to the Ev- 
dcmiant, which theyresmnble both in their doctrine 
and in their atyk- 

iftj JiSBTGliJCt ftTC.—In the EJuiOrie —.ft trcatug 
□n oratory and style, apparently framed on llnw 
marked out by Plato in the PWruu—wad In tbs 
fragmenta^ Aristotle shows lilmself a 

UtEimy critic nf a high order. In particnlar* his 
apprsdabouji of the timgediani have a permanent 
vmne. Perhaps no literary judgment hsa gives 
rue to more controversy ihan ihe remark that 
pUy Md fcAT* purges the mind 
of ^oee p&saioiu.* This theoiy of Ino ^hoiuuso- 
WfcEmc porg^an* efiixted by traWy (see SfUton’s 
rT«sre to Ramson Aotmitietl is Aristotle's answer 

^ who HI tho eonHff iritiii u 

***Fii?***^^'® itiimifaito mischifivoii^flroolio'iui. 
The gn^npa of Aristotin was not fully imder- 
stood nntil the Middle Agq, when the Chui^ 
borrow^ from him the framev'crk of ite tboology, 
■whole of ciTiljied ^urdbiq aav in nii 
en^cIoiiBs^c writes the snmmary of the sctcncee. 
and when I^te Inuled him ae * thti master of tliose 
know. In the present article no more has 
bMu attempted than to discribo in outUus the 
phuQftophy upon U'bieh the achoolmen hcultt “d to 
mdiiata the scope of Aristotle's iabtmn. See, 
fnnher, Scfolaeticikm, 

EflUatrti* sdfdaai d AiWoUc's writinj* 
Diaticc]: SaCk», Oim Omim, S nlft, BtrflL 
^makfort, l»t r Widtr, Chwwn, 

■ Alllwrt sad WIeUbU-. ai/toria 
A elm*. Cftm- 

krMp, iMTj BooLr, if^Urna, Bodb, IHS-B; fiijrater. 
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ffcUa tot}, Qxf. WO; £IA^ Auso- 

iHdfM (iwiiiipefiiivjX Oil. IBK; N^vnun. 7 nta.. 

L(wd. l&f?; ^humI, Hitibric^ j| TKiU, LdiH. Lie^-d r CojK, 
A^briom, A niK, UTT ; Butd^ry Lead IsSs * 

B^water, PvtUea, land. Fqi AiiAalJa'i bfalkAAdij m 
Zelter^ Hit PtilifiiipAit d*r GritsAm. Eeif. tfr, CbfteUo* aul 
Volrbwl, t TKl^ LamL IBK ; GeraiHrx, CUttKijdir lienkwr 
[Earb^ Ufjben^i CrvivdrAit 

dir Cipa;ii«4Al dr PkUoKfJiU tTr, S^th toa EcAairX e^- 
tklai, toc^Uijer irttfa m. ohM lUDimuy Df Aiutella^ h 

TWT **301*11* MbUomphjr. Tbe CUjekIpq ftw ta oav brtiv 
Idr oat 1 ictIh oI Ei:^E truititleu el Atiiumlnlt writtaii*, 
tb« wrtttT ef thi pnHDt arUdii bu Ae^vbowuJlT oiad to It 
HDUfiOH ud jibnaei bomind hvoi a ^stafa of tba bdiuirf ^ 
Gnek dunri te wbkJ) be omtnbfllM Ut 

tfajfi OlDhrid^ {Vfll^nu>a to Srai 

HiLVAV JACE90b% 


ARIC,—In an in^qliT' into tlie CL&tnre and uie 

of sacred arks, our interest wntiM cMcfiy in that 
whSeli is familiar Co na from the OT,^ tfao ac>oaUed 
Ark of tho COTcnant. 

Tbi« piiDB, vbicb eenui in tbi Pratnronimlitla LtanAoi^ M 
set, honcTCf, tiu cartLcii oua oUer ttndpiatlem bcicv npiar- 
•nUr ^ Alt al Jibwtb,' ■ Aril p* apd,"#*^ ’ Ark rt our Ood.' * 
but tlH nnl * Ood' {[AUtn)b rb«i um Id tb* ^enltnni, nwj 
OiTB two iDW)dn<i •. It WJ ba dtluT p nim re or 
ttn3, la tb* hrttc cue deautljig oomHikn not u minJi witb 
th« OOP iTUP Ood ■• wiib tlia tto Or Order of vapenHTunJ 
beJapii tb* aapenutimi worUt AwocdiiiftF tin expnarioa 
^ ark Hif Sod ' nuj olOui cltlbrr ' dpdll Ifk' or ' ut poEmepted 
wtt3i tlH «ip«nutnjal i^rliL' ' Mend art' Id orthr to 
dKida irhlOh Of tbOH tvo nDdsdat^ li tfao Domct OaO, W> molt 

laquiro wbit nwi tlio vrfcer nm (p dmilp tlie Pvltr- IL 31^ 
Uwuitboifol duL bt babLtoillj ohm tbewenl 'Ailtftn, tbentho 
pknM '4idfi AA^'ffifiAlwt oiay nkdii '□od> nft,' If, benprer, 
bo halilUuIlT nni tiH iMiat i^eAifwA, ^ ea^ p«13i3i truuli' 
thawf tbsjihrutfU ‘the uctod ut'; for ■ Hc-bortr, uoUka an 
£a{;tiAfa wm«f, dot* aot lUtrnpt te Tprr tii Hrli hr tb« uk of 
t^aa^lna. ID Cb« CUO Of U lit UOdiMl wltb Lbc WOnblp 
ol JiAwib, tbi nun nkootfon ol |3 h mbh of Jibpnb wmld be 
mSkdcdit Ce iDffw tbo ncnd chmctu ol tbs irfc; md tin 
■iHiipIn ptriK 'dirda Jah tnt, Lt. ■ Jibvcfb lut,' wohld nUtai- 
nlE# ba Died 

To tbli Ltkcorf Uii DblltiLtoib IniJ Ik nuiiB tb>t In t«p pn 
ifw iCl b ^ sad hpbui te bt mid wn fwaititH 

{buJUt#, for ui lodoltDlta ixptcitloD b Dot lb bo IbuEi^i at in 
uid vooM miprir ^ nitnmt ta K Bat the iotirdtuigo 
of ViAtlM sod JlJtwA U IWDODFiaOUl o»™*o ol Lbl DiitJr b PO 
nn-IIobniie thot ii b kArm^poMil* U^ iBvciw tlul e3h tort 
hii b lAeoe loibaoei tom oam te os u liIkR tbo biDdi ef 
tiio eriijbi3 vriter. It b oOMkOrtbj tfut Ut* i miutf er vbe 
In 1 a to tilli £31 tbo rrenti pcorbodr noorded Id ill. 

'dli^ ; It b tbinfon aOt impcPoOdp Ubt 4^ b i 

Ur* iddltJoD by 1 TiitoF to whom 'JMba uhI JoAihA win b' 
terphuneblo 170007 * 00 , S hu Diideqiwt wuHinUi 

kllftorbl DuodtHaktliHif for odibor the dboDHi el £U"s lyei aer 
tbo fwFt tlHt thi Imp bod not yet [ono aat bn> noyUiiPfc to do 
with Uk ifaep|iliuiy 10 tloiiutdL Id id? oue n uo oertiiDlr 
D 9 t jDAlilMl In Hltlnf isdn a wnH^muiod nil on Cbe itniifftb 
el tni ii two [wWkGeM. 


What iiorpnse wodld such in Aik or cheat serve 1 
to Hiyi there hi no explicit atktemcnt an. 
ths *ahjoet in any Teiy early paafuige of the QT, 
the a^rtion fhnr the Ark waa the receptacle nl 
the Tahlea of Stonft bciDf^ hist fonlid in jOt iOl On 
the one hand, tfae oldasi ductuncnte of the Penta^ 
tettch, J and E, la dscribis^ the Tables nf Stcmci 
make no mentioii of any receptacle for them ^ and,; 
ea the other^ the nldeat pojtaagea entaidc the Fenta- 
tencb which mention the Ark give DO hint that it 
was regarded aa a receptacle for a sacred L&W, hot 
imply icatbcr that it was regarded as eontaining 
the oymhol of Jahweh HlnscLh Thnst to quota 
Choyne, * the Ark wu not a aymbol of the reveaM 
Law, hut the fociin cf l>iTine ^wen.* The formula 
^ven to Nu 10*^**^ and dniihvily the acoonnt of 
uifl oaptore of Jericho, imply that the Ark vraa re- 
^a^ea aa the viaihle symbol of Jahweh’s preaence. 
Hrill more striking is the narrative of the captnre 
of the Ark hy the PhUiatines, tjln hearing of its 
arrival in the camp of fameL, the rhilistinea exclaim 
(i S 4*), * 'SNlio ehaU deliver ns nnt of the hand of 
these mighty gods T ‘ and the natunl intnpretatioti 
of 1 S impliea the virtual identlBcatum of the 
ark with Jahw'ch (cF. S**), Similarly^ the langnage 
of 2 S 7^, when) Daviddwelling in a honae of 
cedar ia contraatod with, the dwelling of the Ark 
within emriainJ, appears more natural if the Ark 
- fiH C3i«jM'l lit. 'AJ^cJtbiOffriaut'iDSJ&LSDa. 


was regarded aa looUiziitg the Dsiiy * than if it 
merely oontomad the tabTea of His Law, It ia 
□nteworthy aIm that David'e dance before tho Ark 
ia deecrib^ oa performed ' before Johwch' (5 k O'*), 
Rrefeasor Cheyne i. ,T02) amrideia it pro- 
bahJe that in the earlier foreii of tho sCoiy of tlie 

I Tahlba of the Law^ aa otiginDlly given in JE, the 
ah^tered tahlea were not renewed but whether 
this be so or not, the oncettaiuty which prevailed 
as to th« coda inscribed on. the tables (ef. Ex 34 
with Dt 5 and Ex 3ll>}, coupled with the abwnce of 
any nicnrion in JE that the tahlea were placed in 
tha Ark, 01 in any other hook tttat they ware ever 
taken out of it, mokea it axtrexnely prohablo that 
the statement in Dt 10 is merely an inferenco drawn 
by the Depteronomie wtitcr, who supposed, resAon- 
ahly enough^ that, an empty box being mnming- 
less, the sacredne^ of the Ark moat have been due 
to the sacred character of its cuptenta. In this 
Oopnexion,^ce his relmon forbade him to think of 
sny jdol, (he ohfeets which would naturally occur 
to niB mind would ha the sacred Scono TahlcSL 

l(livilmnH]||XHtKltn>tthtTktlHcr&h»s'sefearig£EBl[r 

er, lamrdEiii; to Froliw 0> f. 
‘“.h S3A6X men tnobalitj * t itafH fa™ tiM “ fnotlDt 
‘OlthiEi, by tiklDX witta eJudi tfae linriilM VH*swanil 
tM pfteftn^ pntfiCftDD 45if vbfil UhV' 

my Ctom Hb ha^ KpimtilD. ^ Pat cf nicn pbrtabu itann 

^T« DO etker in IrhI JHdrnoirof (ii« dlflcnaar 

WiwTra Mm iteBa r vfui a-odcI* el 

led /iliiiA Ann Js le r™t iMt It u dllBeutt te JraiHSMD UuU 
ta* liCtsr eeuki t>i- ih* odIt l*r tbs liDTT dT us forcur, 
A (UkubEod iji EbtedidHl reim d flu 'T«d weidi' waoJkl br 
□Ot ol plm In (bo peMDt lltlclsi but it ll tir od nuan* Em- 
prebuuia chM tn ndr times tbi Ian d Imd ‘nx* HBDlbtd Up 
tn Ud wvtags, ud iheL tbe^ djJozv IniClibed on twD 
[*Uia 11 k /enm d tbe myliijri vuial (jdD Uidb to timi, ttie 
3>M»a*iK of Ee tt tedflX mpenilded by (bit of DC lad a^n 
bT tbiit ol £ 110 ; but tbs tiHlthnul Doiober, Lco. na ntiaocd. 
JdaoB in^ Uh I>Ka]ofut d £± H, wiib U« p^rHUos ol khiii, 
taaeot be Ihs eDTlinc oorii, ic 1* it hut jioHlhle tbit ntv- 
ou»nU]i ED tb* nIonBi of Bieeklili, wbaq {!»tjLbjEi oocUlniiie 
HK MrUist Hide wts brolm qp by tb* hoDodtutLa xul d 
' Ueste,' two Insb Ubhi win bin Uka ueCO Eb* flnt, wbenoo 
w»* wunavid 1 DecHEvui {tIx Elvt whfcb formi tbs liiidi d 
the law bi £1 St}, ■bwifaj to tbit wUdt wu ea tbe Qivt Eitloi, 
Init ungqdad Id IhmiiDay witb Lbq XTwfag blind ol llSlgCfL 

Dnt since there is nothing in any early documcbt 
to connect the Ark with the stone tahlea, and since, 
when the Elnt passage whiEdi does so connect it 
(Dt 10) was wTittcn, the Ark itsi^f HhH long du- 
appeared, we may safely disregard this compara¬ 
tively late treditiem^and seek in the i^lier writing 
Elf the OT some indicatioii of the porpose of the Ark. 
ItL«n h □□ iQBqtkHi of th« Ark Id Ido IbVflDtny of Tem^ 

(ureimn CUrisd df by !*f^EiHph»ar—mr on qmtndqQ. vhkb 

qodHC be dDq tc hdt ol InUTWt Id tho AA, la li sriiieaL moi 
J*c I. It Momi, tbirrfHv. asNsouy tg loppofo tbit It hod 
dkofiFcond befqn e3w dntriutioB of lb* TFapl*. fiet. oimh 
btliv tb* OHO, m aDDOt buE lnq-Art the isuio ot LtO d^nppoir- 
IDA, IE mil}'., Lodndp h>T« bwi csrdwt off Ih odo ol the 
ln*i(<io«« ot JoresBlcED, lucD u tfut d shusms (| e ltK]L or 
d Uua«l (S £ ISiav tir oE fj cnp i f liori lHi Hut, xrwL u uc 
ppo Id Ibo Uotorint neoidl t/t tbo OT, Lt h dUAcult (g qggogqt 
For oiicfa ID uoliifaTii. Tbo iiinliilijLi ol l3it oooikidC d Ibo 
dootroetloD of tb* TnB|i2o ot fiblkiD b duC quit* iMi*fl*1; jbr 
ID* KtJtcif wbD IbcqitidMod {o. hli book on ocD«iut of tb* 

aptar* of lb* Aik Euy bov* doeDKd It.. 1 j Ed nieoedbo 

irhoD, In Ui tyex i&iui uoifradlr b«T* bMn ni Its* [niporUm. 
lix tb* dartructlofl of tb* UDCtnar; wbkb bid «oaEAlD*ij Eb« 
Aik. At ODv nt», gdmldflinf tbi fktrir' oonditriiE tndlUaii 
tHDC^bia tb* Aik la tbs books of EoimM oad Eimv dgwn |a 
EDO Unut m lu dsporiUom In tb* Tempt* d BoUsdhhi, hA tb* 
BtCor i.'bvvw* ot «ay manlioD d It EDere*rt*r tm ID* 71b onL 
idEVonoeo Ja J id 4 £, wfakb r wui U lui^ tbit tb* miri 
BitoTOt ■( sH wraliL ot its ceDicnEi bid b^ foqpdUq, w* 
Dioy burly USTUV Lb*t It b*d dimppemd Id e3m Idrfvil, tor it 

II oonly □iiii4Cf*wy Eoiootmio o ^pkno action 'w tb* port of 

ih# Dcpluofuafnlg wnter. . ^ 

Tb* |m*!«i doo^^oD of tb* AHi divo Ln ED# rriutJjr Cod* 
ll DOE a pz«it n»^( cgT d tiH Kw* d Zoook wbo **TV «nitd 
iraptiv* |g HabTldD hod iirtnallf WA II At tbi naie Him 
IDej* b bAdllS^lT Ln bellCTLiq' tbit tndltioq bail pmrmd 
1 notfol doicrfptton of !|s iwm. wbidE wu ivtDtailly Uioiluri 
in IDO majigu ■! tfa* TbjDwmKt* EtlOU uul |la foriiltaA 

Attebticn has ftlnssdy been drawm to the fact 
that the early references to the Ark imply that it 
contained sems symbol of Jahwefa,. and it is qqw 
'Hie phnw C'i’T?? 3T’ (*-?■ 1 B 4<) iq|x«A tint lb* Atk 
wu nfvdDd u befnr tn oom *17 tb* tbodi or tbrooo d Qgd, 
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^rcd_y tJiAt iniA^ca of Juliwdi weta 

fomterlj comibbn Lq UrijeLlt U Dotiu'KJ^ there- 
lorep (o regikrd the j^rk u the poTtftble ehiine or 
TMojit^e of M>tD« juich imciicet w^th npop, thia 
i«uj»|nsilien moat hoii e been cTepoaited liy ^lomon 
in tne Temple of JeraHdera.* Have wiJ ajiy mdi- 
cation pf tno ousieaca of sach animate I The 
^Iden pro net to htt thought of, for there 

ifl no evidence Ehat Jahweh wne ever wondiipped 
ondor Uu» form nmong the I^ab tiibpe^ ainw it 
mnet be Tememberod that the ori^ei imagB at 
^ it rcnlljr Tivne in the form of a calf—which 
uaoubtfql—wee made not by doonthan the Xerite, 
bat hy Micah the Ephraimito. 

Bai at Jenu^em them waa an image of Jahweh 
to which eaerifioe was ottered, vit the bronze 
seraph, or, to call it by the name whidi it is 
general^ known, the brazen serpent, which in the 
w of Hezoklali was believed to have been made 
ay Mooes \2 K 18*; ct Kn SI"'*), and may therefore 
he anppoopd to have been na eld aa the Axk, It Is 
thwlore a not unlikely Inference that It wan for 
this ima^' that the Ark was made. It £s note¬ 
worthy that these are the only two ohjefita, tra- 
ditionally eouiGcted with the wonthip of Israel in 
the 'wilderness, of the eilsLcnce of whkJi there ia 
any evidHic# in the peiied of the Kinm. f The 
tn^itione which nssi^cd the making of the liivt 
TOldcn calf and the braten serpent to jiaion nnd 
Moees respectively are of the nticiKt impartanoe: 
for the f^t that the essential part of these tradi^ 
^that images were made ^nri'h'ed even 
toe lepnodastie oommandmenta shows how deeply 
iwted must have been the Ijnulltionj themselvee. 
And if, as will bo generally admitt^ nowaday?) 
the narrative of Sn 31"' * is the attempt of a Later 
Me to (ixplain the origin of an object which seemed 
incoiuiiiitcnt with it* ieonpcliistic law* and if the 
hrmen serpent really waa an image coming down 
from the time of Moses^ or at least from the day* 
of the Israelite conquwt of Palestine, it ia roaMUi- 
ahle to suppose that the hialoiy of the hmzen »er- 

e mt was identical with the liktory' of the Aik. 

ot if the brazen serpent really errwted in such an 
early iteriod of lemelitlUi huttory (and both Kb 
21*-' lud 2 K 18* agree in this respect)* it mast 
Mva boen earrifid off by the Phiiieiiae!i with 
j ^ Ark or have been proserved by the pneats who 
fled from SWloh toNohJ Of the latter alteinative 
there IS not the slightest hint; and it would have 
iMd strange if David had celebrated so joyfoUy 
the tTOyny of the Ark, and had direg^ed an 
luiMe which to aabset) aeqt ages, »thd prosanuLbly 
to Dafrid's own age; was an object of adoration. 

tf, u piTobable, we are right In ooDdudiog 
that Ark and the brazen serpent ehar^ the 
same Tic^tndWr or, in other woida, that the Ark 
the hraBon a.erpeiii, we are at once able 
to ezp^n both the eiii-rtence of the latter in the 
of Heukiah, and the veneration ahown to 
the termer m the narratlvea of Jcuihna, Samael, 
and Einga. And if the iEornodastic aeal of the 
tefommg party in the days qf fJezeldah deetroyed 
the hraren serpent, the Ark, if this wm the ahi^y 
of the eerpent, would have chared the same fato. 

Obje^ iBij ^JMd* to Ehk U3«iy*«i Um rnttpa, 

tlr^tha Lb* osfTadvs ol Ku Z1 inipUta in Isms aUcbMokl 
aet h*Ti btea iscniUbiBii bi tbs aA ; sad, sHoidtrj that II !■ 


' Oa tbaaUtejf baud;, 0. Is urged hf BtbwsUj Erteoi- 
iwitSnur. ft W) thit Jt Is iM!C DKSHarr ta stmoss ibsi uie 
Ark oonlaloed ujUitog. 

, 1□VnQofl or m* liutj TMiels sad Ib* lAUqi ot ItaD* In 
1 a ^ s h due [ 01 ^ DsatontioDiJa sdlicr- 


^ isakiflf (fa* bnan laipsat'li ukKuthU 

Mi%T^ tothc bibnltzLllewriEer kfsH DartwaCfTSHl BsiCtef*br. 

'«L EL ft tSi. aui*Ui iS£*a« to iSsS^ 
UUsppfeazi H» IdarigiMi teroi to bstong to J, 


Ow Ark IttiU wiikb Is kiwsjri i|io|wd oi h lacncL po rehsHsm 
beug lirrlft (o Ks CQBdats, 

In aavwer la tlw flfwt objsctlen, it snActsat to Sit lKw 
mesuiation or iha farua imwiit u twfaod 
kUwt 1 pels Is tujt aecMduied faj tb* Imsaw of fJu H'l» 
i^nlr irtsiM lli*t, la ofd« (fast tb* senMnv b* 

vUhlft it wu iitncKl upoa a suodud ahV^Js bdL 
“5i? ; In Kz ITU It Is 12 M(] of aa sltu> 

™ f"™r siww* HMYe ■btIimw [ bat vbsa a* 

jemrolwr ths am ailfa prnaats la nner*!, sad tlu 

biwn Mi^t ba paftldular, «in nnrd«d, U k bjr no 
tinbktlj that mEtL ipok* ot tfa* Ark bscauH Umt afamli ffoh. 
H MiaUk i faln ff lb* »ond ofaj^ withLo }(. 

But the question may stUl bu asked. Why ahuuld 
nbojt have been ncceauzy nt aU. Kiuce theta existed 
a tent in which to keep the idol } In lha ca^e of a 
Urge iniagc (aad the writer of l S 19^ nvidently 
thougnt of the terapMnk as being tbe of a 
pcrhiipfi not hiiT^ o^n. n^ccstuify. 
though it might hAY^ bwn coEiVB!qi«it for c^uzyiDjz 
the mu^giB aboot in time of waj; motaover, the 
Size of the Ark, of which the Later tradition givM 
the dimendons u l^xli enhite, woiiid have 
h™ uumitahle to eqch an image. A compara¬ 
tively email object, however, such as we must 
mppw th* brazen serpent to have t*oa, would 
pcrtfljiily needed some sort of case to preaerve 
IE when being carried aboaE. But it is not im- 
ptohable that the origin of the -4rk may be dae 
te another cau^ The worship of a hr&Ecn serpent 
doubticse hod ita origin in the worship of a living 
serpent, for which some sort of receiitacle would, 
of have been neceesaiy^ The cuoservatiim 

of rclimoos .dtmd woi:ilcl unaKrrve this, even after 
the sabatitution of a metal serpent for a Jive onfc 
It Is twt 


mi :»ss„'3sr°<i s: 

fit, ' EbSdrilE. lip wllb 

hud, AUuUiS jMks oa In dimt*y tnd SBUMS. Biul 

CO«dl*iip, iHt. wh*t tbs slum 
awl the mm^ns rt*fl 7 carried, '«u a uaks asd 
AdtUUanmJ *<>ihnH* for tb* iFT*t Sne- 
"SafcBS la sund Cli>e4s Is lx> b* fMiiSl 1 ?^ 

^ * nprcsaotarim 

k mcD te J. t narrkoa (fVnlmiiHaa, p. ftm 
ryr Uu exisUinc* of ■iisk*-«n»sliip LD^’vlaUas tfam wuL 
“ *vfd«w* a|iait ffom tb* OIL bat tn tui 
kr.^^ Htwarl Hsoatlster, in Lba rpaipi af ia okimni 
at tbs O k nsan iE* * Ulsb Plsc* * ol 0«nr, mi» acrt» a 
■*™'^**^ ’ S^wtes lit dlasiEtrF a( tb* e™ kr*! 

P*? ,bcani^atlurulmiLkar* kant In* noAm »iv^ 

&“3 K!,? ir 5S4S?S£ 
3^T^2SK^ir;H?a ■SJSK^'SS 

b%b calehreted la ifa* 

ta a K^lial df aaefa HU«' jajj, pfSl ^ 

t^aat objectiflo may be 

™ e™™*! that 

the method of conymg the Ark ia at varianw 
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W such BUjipwition. It » fctt/6 inferenas ! iqdistluiniijJMUIe, 

from I S as t)iat ths reccj^miiral in«tli(id ! mtm nqoireQ & caJ 
of cmying the Jlrk m eaily Umf» voa in a iwred that ia far cC ft ii 
CATt {!.«, a cart timt bad bow wwd for no other 
purpcMo) drawn by wwa or balla,* Tho nw of 
Iiumod cattle minht poaaibly denote that tbe Ark 
WAfl in BOFRD way ooimooLett with lunAr wondiip; 
in any caw, however, they piobably imply thit 
tbo god conteini.Hd in the Ark ww regnided ma tho 
god of fertility (nee Fraser, Adonit, Atiit, Otiii*, 
i^JP" Wj-WJ-t At Urst it La difficult t* gnppcM 
that a Berpent ccmld ever be regarded ns a god of 
fertility^ hiit whatever the origin of KHpent-worship 
may be-^and wo need Dot aasoma that it baa been 
everywhere identical—there can bo litLle doabt 
that in wjoe casBa, at all evente, it ia celebrated 
with a view of omraring fertility thereby. On Ihba 
point the itatement of the BchcilUiat on tbo ffe/nirts 
~ fl**®*jH*^ quoted by J. £. Harrieun (i^rWeyoTacua 
#o ine Stua^ vf Qreik pp. 121^ l^h U 

very angg«dve J U JtiteraStfa 

Ifpd ii frinTX tbS tflrtm varcvirnw>£^M., 

Hat whether the view here advotiated that the 
Ark of lane] originally contained the btacen 
aerpent be coireet or not, it is at any rate oertain 
that the Ark was tha ehilua or feretory of eome 
object which B^holisetd Jahwch to Uia wot- 
ahippere. On tnifi point the eviilqnoe which we 
poasesa ooncermng Hinilar arka among other 
^plea if conduaivB {cf. Sehwaliy, 

Ampia/tertifflci-* p. 10^. And oa the aacr^ 
object waa csrtatiuy not in every caBe a live 
aer]»ntj we tutanUly im^iiire why it Ehciild be 
plfl^ in a box,, and not rather set on a ji^cEte] 
nr tlirone in a temple, The answer to thia quehtien 
ia te be foaod m the conception of the god wUch 
prarailE among primitive in wboco mimLa 

the fotiiih or ima^ is so Identi^od with the spirit 
vrhmh is supposed to animate it that the two are 


In times of need or danger 
that b neav^ and not a god 
is by no uinanB a primitive eon- 
nipbou wlueh we und m the dedicatory prayer pat 
into the month of Solomon fi K S"K that, if people 
go ont to battle ngaLtut theix enemy, and they 
pray to their <3od towude the house ^hich ia built 
to xija DsmB, He w'ill make their prayer atnl 
“^Pjpli^tion heard to tho beavtn in whicJi Ha 
really dwel^* Primitive warrioni wimtod to liavo 
toeir gods in their midat. Of what niia was the 
Divine Father (see Na 21") at home, when hia eons 
were in danger in the held? It waa but nataral, 
ttierefore, that the geda should be curried not 
wherever their holp wm ncodcd (2S S“; cf. Poiybi. 
VU. Le. 2; Schwaify, op+ oif. p, 9), 
ifan IB alow to mvs ep idolatry. In ibc conree 
of Die Bgee» indeed, he modi^^s hLi primitive ton- 
oeptionfl of God; the inanimate tetiab gives pl^so 
to thn bcfltial form, this again to an luithmin- 
morphic repieecnfatiun, tenduin more and more 
towards the Bpirltnal. Bet the truly apuituol 
conception of ttod, enunciated alike by the prophet 
Jeremiah and by our Late {Jn ■iv.wj 

which is inoompatible with local presence, aeeins 
ever to have been beyond the ixmipreftemdan of the 
majority of maxLkinil JeraminJiV warning (3») 
» .1" *lJ‘=tesanlod oven by thaae who have 
Called themselvca Christjana, At any rate, in the 
triads of lUMy ignomnt fuUr* the plapc of the 
gods of heathenism has been taken by ibe Sainte, 
ud the Fihriacfl containing mIim of tiieso have 
been vonorated ss being virtually dwelllog-placeq 
of divinity. Between the medliuval on 

the pratoction alfotded Ly holy rellcfl uul the 
pnmitivo Isvaelito trust in the Ark, there Is but 
little real difference. In theory the medisival 
Chrudan denied that his shrine containEid a god, 
bat Mb praciico too often gave the lie to his thwri'. 

B. ^ Kes.n’ett. 


ARMENIA. 


ARMENIA (Vannieb^Tlie present article deals 
^th Proto-Arnieni^ religion as revealed in the 
V*“toic or * Khaldisn ’ cnueiform InBcriptiorw. The 
Indo-HaroiKan xVnuenianii, who ore ifescribed by 
Uerodotnn fvii. 73} and Eudoxus (rap, SteplL Byn 
a.*. 'ApiMrrfai as immigrants from Fbiygia, did not 
become maeten of the Armenian higblands till the 
close of the 7tli cent. Act KietacbmeT in 

rfu (/«■ yficcA. &rcK-A«. jipi 209-11) biiiigs 

them from Dnnenion in Theeealj W way of Armanfi, 
near Sini^pt (cf, lUrt. JJia InJog^narKn, 13B; 
Pnisek, (retch, dir jl/cdev und Fewr, i 147). The 
name Armenia (Old Pert Anaiiux, New Sue. 
ArniEnayQ) is first mot with in the Bab. and Peia 
ooneHonu Lnscrintioas of fha Aohsuponian age, and 
may beconneetoQ with the VormioarmaHi, ’^^tten 
tablet-' The coimtiy bad been pronoualy known 
to ibsMJUtbtm peighhouTB na Errarft((£IebL Ararai) 
which the Babylonian soribea explained os a com¬ 
pound of Unt-Vtiu or ■ BigbhuidiL' Frfu b the 
name of the dutrici near Hake Erivan in e Vannio 
inscription of Sardmii ii. (Sayoe. IjtxxfL «), thongb 
in the bilingual inacription of Topaiwa C^rarfu i* 
the AsHyr. Tepresoatetivg of the Vonnje Lulm 
The nsnal title asenmeil by the Vonnic princes was 
■ long of HiomEB'ar ^ BianaB,’ the dirtnet in which 
theiT oapitel f uspu (Tewp), the modem Van, waa 

bandi mj ten from Uw bcttMtft ^ »cafTfodW 

ZlaD(%aCW> 'RiEfT Is in nMl4cq oa Elut fliHwba or JUT 

prtsftaUHrkteBthcUftirhiiDHtr. Tte feOAmt o( tba cwtt^ 
or tba Ark La Ui* Bot4 of Jorfma bdmn Is s 
et Qu rallgloa at JmcL 

t A HOB god us] s el hiOlltr sn aet. Inw¥ 4 ‘r Jn- 
eoGHMilUe omOAtidaai (m F^man, Actmtiii, ^ctir 
p- Sfl7 fli. U'l rf. Dt 


situated. Blamui ia the Buann of Ptolemy (v. 131 
now Van. 

The Vanaio iluCtipUnii.s which eite/ul from 
aWut n.o. fi-H) to 040, are writton In the ouneifonu 
cnAnwt^lB o( liijjevfttij. hut is a JiLti^^nAga \rbicll Is 
neither Indo-European nor ^mide, andis ^Uevod 
by some ficbolaia to be related to Georgian. It 
seems to have been apokeu over the la^^pu- part of 
the later Aimcnfa, juid to liave been connected 
with tluit of Alitanni in Northern McsopotomiiL 
Like the language, Giq religion of the Vannio 
population was |»ealiar. and is ililficalt to correlate 
aith Uiat of onj' other people^ 

I At the head of the pantheon was Khaldls, whose 
children the Vomiio kings and people regarded 
themeelves as iMing in a Hence 

they thcuuslvss ■ the KhnJdians,' a namB 

al» applied to the nnmerouB local deitios who 
were ^onildTra of Ehaldia'' Hut tbongb Khaldlji 
wiiH the national god, he could be localLiced Uko 
tlie Semitic Baal, and wn hear of a ' Khaldis of the 
north^D" and a 'Khnl<^ of tlu south (?!/ while 

dedication is somotimea a^Idre^ieed to * all the 
KhaldjB-goda' Along with two other divinitiefl- 
TcLfbvi the AJr-god (.fV&ayr. rtaJuil.t teimmnTh y jEwd 
Ardlnia the Sun-god, Ehaldis W'O.^ the member of 
a triad wlilch occupied the aiipreme place in tho 
* Tb» filukU 'in eoyp;i'n||t cttjf? bw a troi 

10 (pammariflllL Wb »eaemw to *WPi3 Iha pjiMlyg by jwInUtij 
(u Ptwtff aod sradviatand Er?ga ««the ct 

ilrtcticm frf, T. SDJL Tbs wrtkn betlo»e^, ia« pnnjHt 44 
t* Ml, tteit ‘ hesTtn b OoC* thniDr/ >qt tnmi i>i>i tht imnn 
oltefwl M ill* E&rtlijy luctuirv wilt bt^ u u wmij. ihimA. MMfibqf 
br Itei Lord «t tUf bEAirebtr thmar. nil qiuiiitDH ui tfm 
njnn^nii lit d»i be Uh wrli«r'i Knem]^ mnbbH Uiv 
411^ ui man pHuiKive n%l 4 a *im nil nrn iptiitosl bilL 
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ARMENIA (ZoroaatricLa) 


Vuuiic diVTQft and thg cODcgptioii of 

wbicb niaj luTA been turmwed fTom 
Below thb tii&d cAtne the mnlticndinoiie deitiea 
of infenor raiilCp locloidlii^ aren the ' 
or local fono of Khikldju A long Iwt ol Uiese, 
with the oEeriogft to be made to tbi^, io «igia*'^ 
on a rock callect Meher KapiuH], two miles eaat of 
Von [Sayee, v.}. Among them is Seiardii Moon- 

god, u well u tho gddH of thhoxh cities and 
coqnCilea incor^ioratod into the Yannic kisgdom 
by Dongueet or othomriBSi Most of ^eae deitiefi 
were xuereLy deifiod Siaieep and cooEequently luud! 
no indlTidml nimea of their own; it waa only 
when they wore within the limita of the duLrict 
oririnally infaelnted hy the tribe whoee enpieme 
goo waaKhaldis that they nroperly hecoine furme 
of the natioQiJ god, and ooula be c&lled * Ehaidiens.’ 
As the Yamiic Idngilom extended, however, and 
Che idea, of a common natioiiality grew itronger, 
the deified State, even if eriginslly ontside ' the 
land of Eholdis,* tended to pass into a Khaldia i 
thus the deity called at Misher Kapn^M ' the god of 
the city of Ardinin* MtL^azir of the A^iriaas), 
became, a century mtor, in the time of Ssrgon, 
himself a * Khaluns.^ Only one c^deu is men- 
tloiied in the inscriptiDDB, and bet name. 

Saris seems to have heu hotrowed froni the 
Afleyrian latar, it Lb possihle that she was of 
fore]^ origin. The later (Armenianl legends 
whidn bring Semiramu into the plaia nf Van are 
poiwihty an echo of the fach 

How far Vannio religicm, aa It cornea before na 
in the liMcriptions, may have been infinenead by 
Aitsyria or Bahyl^ia it is impossible Lo any. 
Teubas, however, who wm afterwards uiuted Into 
a triad with Kholdis and the Ban-god, appears 
nriginally to have been the god of a tnoe or 
Datiomm^ which was distinct from that of the 
Vaunjo 'XhsJdians,' while among the neigh bear¬ 
ing HLttitee each dtjjr hid its Snn-god, who wu 
identified with the deified State. I^e oonception 
of goda in the Aaiiyro-BabylDnlan senae may^ve 
been dno nrimarily to contact with tho CiJttirod 
lands of the eonth, Uke the titles Mord of mnlti- 
tndee * and ' fMthfnl shepherd of iw anirin d ' given 
to KliaJdia. At all events, nndemcalh the ulvinn 
hierarchy of the nlEcial cult wo find nlear traces of 
an esilter phase of belief, in which the material 
fetish takes the place ef the god. Saerififics were 
made not only to Khaldia and bis brother dcitiee, 
but also to ■ the gate of tba land of KhaldL^' * tho 
^te of Teishas in th# cf ty of Kcidiaji/ * the nte of 
me Snn-god in the city of UL^ ’’—of which are 
earcfnlly dietinguiflheo Irtitn ' the Khaldis-goda of 
the door* Or * the Khaldli-goda of the eha^'—aa 
well as to *' ths ahields of the land of Khaldia,* and 
even to *tbe font-aoldiers of the land of Khaldia * 
and ‘ the foot-F»Idieia of Teishas * (Sayoe, v. 13). 
These foot-aoldieri wotb the temple-guards, armed 
prieeto, and attendants, who were culcd Seloians, 
Urbikan% etc^ A prominent object of veneration 
wu the vine, the aacred tree of the Vannk people, 
which waa ^miuitiniaa planted by the side of the 
temple of Khaldia (iA v. 30, 31, LcxxvL 10), some- 
timea in a nered endtmtirs of its own. Sar-ditria 
[I., La DUO of his inamptlona (I'fi. IL], deectihes bis 
endowment of one of theso v-mes, which he had 
conBoerated and named after himseff on the north 
shroro of the lake of Van, The vine wm often 
planted in tbs middle of a garden which was 
attached to the temple. Spears and shields^ 
apecimeni of which from Toprak Kaleh are now 
in the Britiab MoBeiun, weto hang up on edther 
aide of the entxance to the temple, large basins of 
hrooia or Lem-catta, OH atanas, baing placed in 
front of the shrine for the porpose of amation. 

The endowmeuta made to the teuiploa uaually 
took the form of proviidon for the sacrifices ana 


olferingSt. which were numeioiiiB and plentiful. The 
mat inscription of Meher Kapw-H gives a long 
list of the sacrifices to be offered to each deity 
and sacred object reodgnfsed in tbe vicinity, on 
every day of the month. Tbns fi lamb* were to be 
olfered to the Vamiie triad, IT oxen aztd 34 sheep 
to Khaldis, 6 oxen and 1£ sheep to Toil has, 4 oxen 
and S sheep to the Sua-god, 1 ox and S ahwp to 
the gate of the land, of Khaldia, 2 oxen and 4 sheep 
to the fbot-Hildiera of the land of Ithaldifc. Liba¬ 
tions of wine were also to be poured out, iha w'biD 
being mode, it would seem, from the fmlt nf the 
consocrated viocs. Cnmparativdy few, hnwevet, 
cf the vast heide of oxen arid sheep pr»ent«l to 
the goda could actually have b«n omixcd In neri- 
fice; acegirding to the maoription of Kdishln (Ssyim, 
Ivi.}, when * the gate of the igu d of KhuUin ' was 
dcxUcated to Khudis, 1L2 oxen, WSQ soeklinga and 
Iambs, and 12^490 sheep were presented to the god. 
Moat of these must hav* been intended to serve as 
a sotcrec of Inccnie- similarly the prisonaia who 
were devoted to Khaldia W'auld have been givoo u 
temple Elaves. In the case nf Tfetory^ the ahant of 
the w'o are told, was a sixtieth of the spoil 
(iA xliii. The templea, of which there were 
aeveml varieties, probably posuasod festival halls, 
ainoe we bi^ir of sacred feasts in hononr of tho gods. 

LnsaiTTUt—Sayc*, *Hib {?aii#UonH InKrindau el Via 
ttodpbend ud Trumlniw},' La JJtAS. ism, PSA 
im, IBCfl- C, F. Lt h i ti ia nn £01 IF uta,, 1H0| B«kk fcuS 
M»HrschBii4t. L, Lwm. Flof iJ]«lkiata«T«t U»Un|v 

dMB ol ud tfas EkshU H* PrUek, Oudk, dlf jrci& 

iuuj.Pfrwr{i:2e[Jw, A. H. Sayqi:. 

ARMENIA i[^roaitrian]L,-^The soorees of onr 
inlormation for the earlier epoi^ of Annenia's 
religinoi hiataiy are the Ucar^o or Vannle inscdrlp- 
Uow fw pteoedin^ art.). For the InctiM^&rmaam 
penoddown to Christian timw tho moat important 
native SDiiTcee are Agathangelos (Cith cent., ed+ 
Venice, 1362), Moses of Choreno's llut^ry njwf 
Geof^phy 0 / Armenia {&th oenU, ed. Vetilce, 
IfldSh Feustna of By»uitiuni (Slh cant, ed. Vemce* 
ISSfi], Eznik (&th cent., ed. Venice, 1839), Ananja 
^iraga^l, {7tb cent., ed, PatksUean,. Bt. FeLers- 
hnrgi 1877). and ffot names) the ancient .Armenian 
version of the OT. We also cathcr ahnrt hot valu- 
able netloes from Xemephen^ AnabaiUt Strabo's 
and the worka of Dio Caseins, Fliny, 
and Tanitns. Considerable ns the material fs, it Is 
but incidental to the main purpoee of these ondciit 
authors, and is, therefor^ very fragmentary. IVe 
may, hqwavtr, hope for impottant additions to our 
knowledge cf Zotoastrianiam in early Armenia 
from the cTitiffliJ Study of Armenian folk-lore and 
''«f*r8titiona. when enough almll have been 
coUecMD. for the purpose. 

OriginMly theine wea nothing in Dommon between 
the Iranian racea and the ancient mhabitonta of 
Armtfflia, who were probably oonneoted with the 
Hitrit^ in the Went and ibc CaucaMo racas of the 
North fdenaen, ITiltUer md jirmcTticr, Strassburg, 
10M; hfc?8erBchmidt. Die i7i«i.£er*, Leipzig, IMG, 
p, 16 ; \Vinekleri, * Wcftisien * in lldmolt^i iVeii* 
csftAKAlff, Leiprig, IftDl, iii i25 ff ; Hommel, 
der t()wt f7»cA dtii alien Orient*^ 

Mi^mh. 1904, pp- 37 ff.; Frdlek, G<-jdk der Jfsefer 
ana Gotha, 1906, L S7, 65}. Bqt Armenia, 

tuning to its geographical ptHition, waa dmtiiied to 
como into contact with Iranian pnlltica and dvili. 
mfion when the Medsa began thdr political 
'^w'sflr- TowaiilB the eqd of the 7th cent, 
the Vannic, or Khaldian, kingdom (aee pre- 
cwmg arh) fall before tho iavudiiig hoitlea nf 
and Scythiaiia, and dturing thta period 
of onunhy the Armenians eemn to have 
entered the couaLrj which was hanoeforth to hear 
DMo (Hirt, Dia Indejermanm. Strasahurg, 
19(15-67, p, 138). Meanwhile the ^laies had^begim 




ARMENIA (Zoroostnan) 


TSfi 


ttieii DAtioniil camr not long beEoira 635 b>C: (Jn-iti, 
Tjchub’ in Goigcr'KuWs GrundrisM der 
im». StrJUflburgT ISM, iL 404-^00), ojii 

tbs Mcdi&n ci^Lr« ]jpd bMn foundod, pmbalilT in 
B73-S77 B.O. tPiineki <5p. «?* L 103b FfOm thmt 
dnie InuiiAii wm Ktroagjjy f«lb in tlw 

politic^ LHJi^tLikg«r Qsd social orguiuatioii of 
ArmcuiBi and tbe InuDiui religiati, vith Jta 
tentiiDolog^T} iiftniefl of diTinitiei, aad uuit folli;- 
beliofi), MrtnEsatcd A^eniui po^uujiin ifo'cr Car 
the reciutadt religion nuij be treated oa Zoroaa- 
triiinism -ttlU beoumo clear from a deta£ed 
ctnd; of the material available, which may tnost 
oonveniesitly be a^Tangcd Tinder the main mbrica 
of Zoroeatnen tbeolo^, 

L Celesthl uosts. — i. Ahttra Uazdm—The 
chief deity of ancient AnaeoiA was Ankmozd, the 
Zoroutrion AfanraMuda^eeeOaaLAXD). IdAgotb' 
angeloSj the hlsloiian of the oonreivtoD of Armenia, 
Kin? Tiridatea raJIa him ' the maker of heaven and 
aartii ; father of all the goda, eepecUlly of Anahit, 
Mibr, end ^'one; giver of ahnndoDce and fatneoi ’ 
(Agathan^loH, pp. 53, flJ^ lOfl, 590. TOl, 583J: while 
Mont of Cbomie incidentally romarl^; ' There U 
no each tbing u Ajamud ; bnt among those who 
would be Ar^azd, there are fottr who hear the 
noma, and one of them ia Kund Aramaid* of 
A-rtmnia:, i. 31). It ii nueertain whether thii refera 
to the Greek Zeoa or ta the Iranian Abara htaxda. 
In the hrat case It might moan * the bald 
Zona'; in the eeoond, ^ruf migh t be (ranEilateu 
' hrave^' '^atieng' iStepandY inodoni Armenian 
translatko. of Mosaa of Ghorene, p. 395). In foot, 
'great' and 'brave,' er 'atrong.' am frequent 
epi theta of the .Armenian Ah ora Mazda (Agath- 
angelcM, pp. 5^, 106).' The Daino Aruijutsti 

tninimla na of the AuratvicdA of the Did. Pem. 
inBcriptions, ntJier than of the Areata or PahJari 
forme AhatA Mazda or Aaharmasd, Ohrtnatd 
(ef. Armen. Ormizd). There ie another important 
pamage in Agathnngelos (p. 623) abont Aramanl, 
which may be tentatively tTonalated thoji: * In the 
BOAflon of the god of the New Year, (who la) the 
bringer of new fmits, of ths feetmtien of the 
hoapitablej^/ 

tliB dnwk mnolitlofl mdi: r 4 wf 

fnx^rnw ft* pir^sfv nai4)i\i)^ fhr* 

rtf iwv VF^Biiur ym- 

mAw n* rimv Flf -rif fUF 

fiiPQMFfwF B^hf ArTBi^rnjf rir nFifyvfWati 4*' nHnApvnp fp 

icftry. itak r^w WLflip if ril 

TW ajulpi MVJii 'And ha oidnad tbe cmuMinDEitlQD 
o! tha (ialiita}i bfouftiL in iim Ui« hart Of tba n-cHUBd 
Dlii|iamp«, whfeb m fkIdIt boU la boDoor el Iha aMkbt Koda 
ftwB Uh MW oeaKun oato uu BiA tbif balm tha EhUvh] 
oallad that er Tim btepatatib rxblmbtmulatJaa afdtjr, 'fadl 
vb|E±i tl^ J<nM]j wahnU In that plana fwa «tdu tlni^ va 
tfaa lait daj «tba jw/ 

Thie trutaUUoa ebowa that the Gr. anppoees a 
dLBeient, bnt none the lessobactiie, Armen, reoen- 
diom The teit munt have become corrupt In early 
tiniCM, and yet St. Clair-Tiadalt (C^nivrfMrn 
Atmtuia ta Christian FaUK^ London, 18S6, 
11 . flO) KCfl in it a new dei^ Amenabax, who had 
for a titlo Amaaor ('New Ybot'). Otheis recog- 
nixed Vanatur, ' hoepitable,' as a eerairata deity, 
and explained it ma "deiia hoepitalii^fGelaer,. irnr 
Armen. G&i€ri<\re,f pp. 133, 146> or ‘Lord of 
Van’ (Hammri, rtf. ^ 39). Moaea of Chorene, 
however, In bis allneion to thie festival (LL 6Q}, 
treats Amajsn- rimply oj a oommon noim; nor 
does anything in the text of Agathongdea aa ft 
atand^i either hone or elsewhere, make It nooesaaty 
to take either A manor or ATnenabeX as the name of 
a deity. ^Va for Vonatnr, the only other time we 
hud it mentioned (Armen, tr. of 2 Mao B* IjXX, 
AtAt SstIbu^ Ynlg. /ocis Aaspitalia^, it ia used aa an 


* Ct. ncta avwita«^pkDti iM ^aia Huda m mjmZTd 

(' [nal; rnat' Wn{' bkM ijg. YSMitm xtL ]. 

I ArrfcAtf dir. HidLr. ftmllidi " 

Uti. Cioiiw, tS^TP. W- 14 A 


pwwUfdL <«■ WfatTutt, 


adjective qualifying Aramasd. "We eon. thcro- 
^re, fairly Lafcx that it ia eimply the Greek Ztik 
^rtn (see also .Alinhon, AnetetU Faith af ihi 
A rmrttuaf', Venice, 1095, p. 253), wba« fnnetiona 
were tTansferred to Aromord under the HeUenkring 
inflnence of theSeljnk^ or of Tlgranca tbe Great 
and his PUCcesaojTB. Very pTobaUy the festival of 
Amanor or Navanrd, which is poetically deacribed 
la a champ4if€ (Grigor Mo^troa), was eelc^ 
bmtw in hoQOUT of Aramud, who was tho lord of 
thn New Year, quite os thn six days' celelntion 
of tho ZuTDOfitriaii Now Year began on the day 
Aoharmozd of the month Pra?|^^Lin in honour of 
the creation of the world in six daye by Ahum 
Mazda (^iar. 15; cl. al-BlrAnl, qp. rif. pp. 19^^), 
NaYaoard fell, according to the later calendar of 
pagan Armenia^ in Angnst, when the new fmite 
began to be gathered; and the AriueniJina still 
perwtuata the mecnory pf this early aututno. 
cel^ration by diatribnting and eating frnita oa 
New Year's diy. 

The moat prominent sanctuaries of Aranuud 
were in the ancisnt rnty of Anl in DarenalL the 
buriol^plapg of the A rme niAii kings (A^thangelos, 
599), os well as in the vUIoga of Ba^avan in 
Bftgravaod (ift. p. 019), and on Mount PoXat or 
Panbat f' The coming of the Khipetmean Yirgins' 
in AlLshon'e Hatfapatuyn, Venice, 1901-02; p. ?&;. 

It is not easy to determine what the Armenians 
understood by the fatherhood of Anuna^, os no 
goddess is mentioned aa his consort, not even 
8|tandaramet.. It is tbrungh sheer ignoronen that 
a late martyralogj (quoted by Aluhan. An^nC 
FaUA, p. 260) caUs Anahit the wife of AramuEd, 
she bdng rather hia daughter (see l^nw). The 
fatberfiood of Ah ora Mazda, however, is not 
altogether foreign even to the Avssta, which re¬ 
presents bun wi both the father and the hTLEljand 
nf Spenta Armaiti (Ycuna xlv. 4, xxxiv. lO; 
Yasht ivU- 10), os welt as the husband of other 
female divinities (ueoiding to the PahLavi cum- 
mentaiy on Fadit^ xL 5, of the Fravasbis: 
cf. also Fmnu] xxxriii, 1; Vij^rad iil 4), and the 
parent of Asha Vtiiisfata (Pwnn xlviL 2), Sraoeha, 
Itaefinn, IditlLra Ashi (PozAr xviL 16), Atardii 
{Yagna xxxvL 3, etc.), Hamna (Piutu 2), and, 
indeed, of all the Amesha Spentas ( PoiAf xvU. 2). 
Dn the whole, one may affitm LliaC the Armenian 
Ammoxd agrees quite well, in the litGn that we 
know about hi™, with the Avista Ahura lifimla. 
In the Armenian of the flth cent. Drtniirf, the 
variant form of Aremozd, genemlly refers to the 
later form of tbe Zomastrian Ahnra Mazda ; bnt 
the odjeedve OrmsdaJLartf ' Ormaxdian,' may also 
have been used in reference to the Armenian 
Aramazd and the Greek Zeno. 

2 . Amesha Spentas.—Of these Znicastrlan arch^ 
angels art. Amesha onty Spenta 

Aimaifi is nnmistakahly prcKiit in the Armenian 
pantheon. Her name appears in two lorms, 
f^nditranKf and Sanckinin^, with a difiercnce of 
meanmg, tbe latter term, denoting * abyss,'' Hades' 
(cf. HUbBchmann, Arnun. Gra-m^, StraMbni^, 
1397r i- 13^74j; but SpandaramtJ DCVCr ooeun m 
the abstract thealogical meaning that the Ave-^ta 
attached to the Inuo-IraaiAri spirit of the earth 
and the keener of vineyards (cf. tho PahLavi 
ShAyoft -SAdyojttj iv* 5; Gray, AltiY viL 
364-37lh ia owing to this latter function of 
Sponta Anuaiti, however, thnt the Arnieniiut 
ChristuLn writers ni the 5th cent, m^cd her name 
to translate dijvwr&r in 3 Sion 6^, olthongh, by a 
rimnge incotudstency, they Lronriaied tbg same 
nonie by OrjssctttJkaii! ffod, ' Gnuaidlan,' in 2 Mac 
14" and 3 Mao 5*. Spandammcl in the form 
of OS already noted, came to be 

a sj'noiij'm of Hades, and was ’‘'wy frequently 
referreil to in theological hooks and m the thnrcli 
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hyinniiiyH Thia ut not &]t 0 e«ther foreign t* 
ttkfi Av^bt itself, TrhtiK, frooi bcinj; tiie geniiu 
thfr Sp^t& Amuitj gnduaJij luemnet the 

wrlh itself, nith the tlexlc, 'tvoefnl iinder worli 
' Thfl darjmeai of iSpentA AjmnJti' ( V^ndidud Lii. 
35) ife B tii'clJi^ known exffre&iion of iJme ATCstn, wrhkli 
has thifl in rommoa 'wi.Lh the Bab, oomiolDgy, that 
the earth is iU«o ideaticaJ vrith the Hades which it 
ooptaiiu, and ^ot the powda of Hadeo hnvo some* 
thing to do with the icttilJtT of the sroand and 
with agrieultare (JcreiziiAa, uwf P<trtnlie» &H 
dcn Bttiyionivrn^ ILeiMig, p. ijj; for referencea 
to Spamliiraqiet see iaearda'a i^wnwi, Ghttingen, 
lSi87, p. 42). 

Bestties Spondaiamet, wo prrtrbably see the trHW 
of the AinealiB SpentAS HaiurvaUt and Ajnoret&t 
('health' and ' immortaJlLty in tho Ancenian 
Aoiir<>linrttt#‘oi, tho name of a flower {hyacinihiu 
racomocKr Ztoj/oaeik first mentioDed by Agnth- 
nBgeioe>jft, 4B0(ef. Aheghinn, .drtaen. Fhf^wfaude, 
pp, fi2-03(, 

ui tbe Qnr'tn, IL DO, FUjiit. and lUnt an nuBbloBfd aa tba 
won of two uijr4:b ia Sabet, wbOi loeoftibij; t(t MiulLm mdl* 
tion, luiTinf Bliar^ Uutiiadvci fmpatjnvt witii i nmn ^ 
jjBia srnt dem jt* ™rtH Tjj Ood to ucuem binivan Ct^ aiwt to 
uva la butiLU] drniiBfltaiteiea Tliiij gooM not, hamvei-, tEilit. 
tbe tviaptatlaM of lEjit] and wen caDdiiEiiicd m vtaj m taitJi, 
^™tliejrtl»cniift«rtauaht9riu*iBT^ In U» Aj 2 Ue atoiT of 
^uqrA hwomralcK] with tba ttuxy of yanli 5jonTii-ad‘Wn la 
Uia (tr.fVEif,». Tl-7t: cf.Horovlta Ja £ltMB 

hr- BfiUt and MUGt, or. In nulablW Qifdf JIbOL 

^ naalit. an m«atl«>a) to Uh Ont h]faaM[aalJ af hi-n 
Burbiq azMl ^ IfoUv IZDMG hr. ooq Uaiitlb- U)«* wiJi 
Btnjt and Mjurit, vbkhhan laEq^lKearaccvHlHdia liw FaJ^Tl 
UomJat (or KaiinULt) and anurOtU^ fat- Aiiij,fdi4X or tlw 
Areata uaumiMiand. AUEimtat, TbaMohaiBULadanMHiulin 
to theaa f i Jlm awelt tua lunr panlEsb tn BuUiiicat 
UwntiitM, ami Uu Vtioti ^ uMuateJ}- a HaUtiaknl ^bonhao 
of tbE Istaimiriagfe el iW kw of Ood ^e^^ tbo daiubteta of 
ttaED (.On St; Ei Gei^r, ITai Anf ifAfLOMnud ani dkm J'udLna 
ttwy aty^taoiMMn J Boon;, IS3^, pja lOs-iBB; HJraeb In JH 
V, Udw Uut ZmiMBtiiu archaafdt wen dniirB late thit 
Babwnbbf I^Titd of Uw QnKan, and t)f wfiat oarieui aubltnk 
. fonsa wn un SAriil and JVdriif, 

w|i^ and tlmlf panibt oaJj' Lb Iba Ainwplipn budo sE a daHar, 
bi Ttfr probLniaUcaL ESEJinrh'di^aBd XMf aterartfaUiaor 

eiTni Bjliu. of Uh 4 Kliong^ nno^M, and fnttiH] 

ihdr waf to Aimenla atid ArtMa, of ther w tionJv 
AttncnlaB lipnanL aad rEMobwl M aharHWuul tha HQftk At 
^ I'rinEa, Kanii mid Mkfitt WEie not rnniiBbandl In Anoinb, 
aiu^eU. WflkBow.nntbnotbRliand^thaf UHtwoZortublan 
B^naatteu la ^EsLUm wm pmincfnrt of tta« Tcnetolile world 
(llatniEatctM', SvvncUt U imwral^E, U7V, iwfmi and 

twT> Soveia weie n^actlrdy coitbiratod to UKta-n-Um uid 
Ihtcutnltf (jtiAdaLAyAn,u;iijltl; iwtaFii.tbf Aam> 

S ot, or Cnamjaik}; »tlaat UaanwiSt AmmUE mar one* 

Tt bE«n Inaown (a ArmnnU H Iniiitary dCiUtO o{ plaalK 

According t* Strabo (p. 5JS), Omaooe (Voho 
Minah) ojid Anndntne fAmentAth with An&itia 
(AnAbitn) as n chief deity, foinuad a triad in Zda^n 
TOlt w^hieh bos not yet entirely diaapp^uied (Crclier, 
2A, l2$75p HIT.)'. This peculi&r milt, however, 
h^ probably spread BorUiward frtum Cappadocia, 
where trwro waa a purer type of MimHa i^ tti - than 
m Arraema (Corqont, Lu mytiitet df AfWm*, 
BnuEsIs, leos. eh. i,]L 

3 ,. Vn ratio.The Zoroasttiaq wuettoi^ pf angels, 
am) better represented in the Ancenian ralinien 
thna the Ame^ha ^pentaa. We Ehall diaciLH them 
in the order ndoptM by Jaekson in (^nirufnu dtr 
tma. PhUoioffK^ iL 

(I) dfor, or Jin.—We canaot tell whether fire, 
worahip was m part of the ancient of the 
Unutian mriod, or was first Latr^ueed in Trsnl&u 
tiroH. ^losa of Cborene (iL TDmentidoa a fire* 
altar in Bagavan, upon whicJi Aidashir, alter the 
conquest of Armenia,* dommajuded that the fire ef 
Cfrmazd be kept unquenched, Anania Sbitagiei, 
^ hit diftcourae on tbe Cross, speaks of a kurbak 
u Armenia, which IlHhachmann (Armeii. Gratti^ 
i. iSL) rightly intcrpreti m a loon-wTord from the 
Pahlavi[Avesta ^Tfire of] 

dninE a fir^ establiahed, anoraing to 

Iranian tradition, in Cbonimie, and later removed 

* Rhnpnr^aca ArduUr, actnil]; took pQiauiliia £it jLrtnnnU 

AKPttt jth nL 


to Kabul (BdiufoAuJIn, xriL 5-6). In the lugiu* 
ipaphy eaJlHl the 'Coming of the Khiitiaimsan 
Vir(i|ins ‘ (AJiBhao, ffatfctpaiana, p. 78), wrongly 
ascribed to Moses of Cboirne, w* thwI that on the 
top of Mount Ff^t (?) there wm a houw of 
Aratuuid and AstVlk ( Vanns), and on a lower p^k 
bo the south-east, there was ' a houee of fire, of 
inaatiable fire, the god of InKseant combrutioa.* 
At the foot of the mo'tintaln, ntori-orer, there wia 
a^ mighty spring. The place w'as *■-*! Bulh. 

i hey burnt the Sifter hire and the Brother 
Spring.* In the cavea qf ihe reeks dwelt two 
s, doii-LUHb and blacky bo wbinh youag rueu 

S ung trirgiEw were sacrificed!. And the dcLdli, 
ned by this bkhodabed, prepared, by meaua 
of the Mbare of the fire and the (ipring (!^, terribfa 
diehts, ligUa, and rolling ihEmdar; and tbe deep 
valley was full of snakes and BcorpiojM/ Kti<aw‘^bcre 
we read: ^ Because they called ihe fire sister, and 
the spiug hrother, thoy did not threw thn u^lies 
away, hnt they wi^ thenj with the tea» of the 
Writer' C Story of the f^ctnre of the Holy Virein' 
in Moses of Chorene, JV'orts^ ed. Venire, 1385). 

Tills form of firc-werehip in a volnamin region 
hM hardly anything in common with Zoreaa- 
triani^a though ws have a truo renmant of fire- 
wonhip, even in modem times, in the juiti na l 
kindled everywhere by Armenians on the 
festival of (^indlemaji, qr the IhiriGcation of the 
yi^iein Mary (Fek 13=2), wlien the fire is 
kmdl^ from a candlo on tbe altar. It is an 00 a. 
sirjn of lejoidlEiE and good augury. The festival is 
™ied in pnpular language Jemfof, and in tbe 
Lburen catendar the remmnmaration |« called 
' Preaentarionof fbe I/onf' i.kbcdilsj]. 
op.ciT, p, 72h ’ a I 

It tlmt the uhex of tite sacred fire were 

also hnnooi^, and tho CiiriEUan writers love to 
reuund their readers of the tuiieu when their 
anatom were usb^waiahippere (ALmthangeloa, 

by Alia^, j,. 4S ff,); wbUe Ttumoa 

Ai^rimr applwa thin name to the Zoreastrioiu (f/£rf, 
vwtigM of anriKit fire- 
vre^p oreatill to be found wnong the Armenians 
of the interior (Abeghmn, tip, di. pp, oS-74), 

It M ottito pebble that two types of Qre-wqmbip 
among ^e Armcniaua-^nc, oliler and nwra 
pnnutive, in which fire waa a feminine ptlnrinle 
and pt^ in rioee areafiation with water, ni a 
maaeidme principle j tho other type simiUr to the 

AOTOMJStjltLnm 

(2) Water was bonoured in Armenia as 

pnnciple. IW rivere and springs 
^^tb beneficent vitui 
According to Tacitus {Awialt, vi. 37), tlie Ar- 
menj^ oUTpred berees as sacrifices to i be EuiPbratL. 
and by ita wavs and foam, Sacrij cities 

*‘1*® « Aroxes and its tribu- 

there are many sacred aprinoi 

arerteia veoeretion towards water re piotlonT 
Jrauslipnition Sunday in the Armenian Choreh 
tm unmistakably pagan 
waMr,f»tlvaI, dnnng which thu peonle amiued 

tEowing water 

New ^nilar euaiom connected with. 

M teportod of tlte rewdans 

oftbfcT,Wfi«I^f’ Aimenj^ water-day, or fi^t 
fesEival ^ called mnrfnoar, or ' loao. 

J* It falls in Urn last 

dt uid abtAt ^bMhtall, «. 

t'’ th- *yia, of tbs Um 
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Tbc ZxirwstriBJi bDw^^irflrt 

do not seem tfl be coanectod vitli water-woithip in 
ActQDiiiBy even wJiea thej Iiatb a p'laoe in tho 
Armoniui pmihecii;i.. Of tb(»)e yiTSCi/af we perhaps 
rKopiij» ApAm Nap&t in the name of ^p<U, Che 
Nipdn^of Stmbo, a^red. mcranUdn of Ha^ravand, 
Npat being alee |jie de^iRnatit^D of the day of 
the ^VrEnenian mnnth, which wai oonnerabad to the 

mn onrniTi 

_ 43) AnoAif.—TbU gixfdese, douhtiesv an importa^ 
tion fitiEu Pernio, wao the meet popular deity oF 
Armenia. In Agal haageloe she is called 'the gimt 
lady [(incenj Anahit, the glorr and life^giTer of oui 
nation' (p, f)|> ' thrnugh whom the ceanLry oi the 
ArmenioiLP. exists and haa llfo ' fp. 01), and she ia 
'the moihET pf nohriety* the iKnefacljese of all 
mankind, and a daaghter of Anunud' (p. frl). She 
is invoked, in an edict of Tiiidatea, to protect and 
watch over the cumotry fPir lOO). She wm al» 
called the ;^ldon mother ip, d07h and statues of 
mOi^F^ive ;^td wnm nHiseciatw to her fpp, 59], 607), 
one of wliich (at Erit Was capttmed 1:^ the 
ooldierm nE Antony (Fliny, irA xxjc. 21];, With 
ibis may bq eompaiwd the deKription of Aidvl 
Slira AuJlhiLa in the Aresta (e^^peually Vothi t. 
IM. 78, 101-102, 123, 128-I29h "w^ purillyeth the , 
of all males: who pqrif jetb the womne of ^\l 
females for birth; wbo maketb all fenialea bear 
with who all females meet fand) 

timely milk' [Yiifriti Ixv. SsyarU vv 2), It^dee 
nnJtinlying hanfa and lands iVathi v. L), Al- , 
tliou^li the Iranliui texts nowhexv con«£deT her the 
dnugnter of Ahara Maivifi, she is ' hb only water ‘ 

I WiW V, 6); and the epithet' golden * nt Agatb- I 
angolna is poxallelDd by her Al^osta attribntes, 

' laced with E^Id ' (Yitjhi V. 64], ' wearing n gO'lden 
kerdiicf'' (lo. 123), 'with, square golden eatringH' 
(i^. 127), and * aitli a gpiden diadem ' (iA 126 ; for 
farther detaiUi, of. Wind inchmaim, XHdjMrr. A itdAiict 
Oder A naif w, Munich, 18IS6). While the cajcriboefl 
olhnied to AnAhita sa described in the AvoRta 
4«,j. YeuAi V, J5, SI] are (luite oonventianaJ, the 
ATTLienians offered her greea branches and white 
heifers (Agatbaageloa, p, 49), bucnllns (PlnlLaicb, 
Live*) eaw in Ysijitbhat ilj her^ of tbesa beLfara, 
which wera used only for saorifices, at all Other 
timea ' wandering np and do^~n nmUsturhed, with 
the mark of the goddam a tomb, bramled on 
them.' AnaJiit was sought also in cases of groit 
licknesa of Chorene, it Mj. 

Three elementH am to bo distinguitihod in the 
AvcKtn Anahits. She is a planet jA'entis), a gHl- 
deita of the fmiiluing water^ and a female ^ity 
pmaidtng over the birth and nnrnng of chUctren, 
and the incTHLW and mnintenaiire of all things 
The Anneniau Aruihit is pre-eminently a jgoddeEs, 
with nij tefemnee to a planet or water. The fact 
that in Er^ this goddcoi admitted of obscene forms 
of woi^ip, sncli as are generally naiociatod with 
thv urguisLlc nature-cults of Asia Minor, must be 
explain^ by the proximity of AkUisene to Asia 
Minor, as well lu by the part wLicii the Avista 
Anfifaita (ilayit in hnmsn conception, Strabo says 
of tbia Bc^iu cnlt fp. £32): 

■ r^Din lbs Mnk* ud tb* AlTHnlvW faoDlUr sl[ Uh w;n4 
(□slHrtol tlw Pwatuu; bok sbovs srcfTthlnf tb* Anucnlau 
h(i!ioar Abjjdt, to wboflt tfa«y «nct ta btber snd i 

■IJtcUUj in Akillwqs | lOfsIuacl, ¥bar* bwj conHcnie bo hti 
Mmnu, laaLb ud limiile,' lad thl( ia i>at luipriativ - bot tiH 
lutat lUuftriisw dE lb« bstiioa Co on tacLr vlixhi 
dsugbbcis. •bai HDonUnf Coeoatoni, Ei'r« IhtnAefvesuptci' Eiimi- 
caUno for a kna tloH Uife i^dtss, allsr whkb Uht ire [Itei] 

la marnirBr ADOttiilnlu tt wmitby tc Uve klLbtlwiiL' 

We haro abeoluteJy no proof, hcrwever, that this 
oaereil prnstitntion waa clwacteristLcof tho Annen- 
ian AiuLliib throughout tbe nnuntry, especially as 
naiii'c Chrialiaji writers do not mention it, altlioagb 

' IbQ in»>bi IDil EciziiJb ten^le'pEOItiEnteS of the UKijpnt 
ScidL^ adopted tlw Cap p sito gi i M is weU si by the 
AmuBtuUr 


they might have need it to great advantage in 
thcjr att^ka upon the old 

Beeidea the great aanctuary' in Akilisene, which 
Waa aim cftlled the Analiitian district I Dio Cassius, 
xxrcTi, 83], Aoahit had temples in Artashat 
(Artaxata) (Agathangeloe, p. KH) and in Ya*h^ 
tishat (p. Q0$|; while a monntaio, now dilbcult to 
idBniify, was caUed the throuoof Nabat (Faustus 
of Byaantlnm, v. 25}, prabahly owing to Lhn prcHnca 
of a gmt lanctnary of the goddess ther^ 

^ An Imagnof Aimnit ii said to bavecxiistcd in the 
dUtcict of the Amavatzis near the ' Stone of the 
Blackamiths^* where, aa in Buth, there was a mixed 
worship of fire and water, along with magical 
preetices (Atishon, ifayup^rfuin, p, 00). 

Tho great festival of Amrbit waa celebrated, 
uecording to Ahaban {Andtia p, 269), on 

tbe l5th of N&vHjsard with proeossiDaB and rcjolc- 
inga, Tho LSth day of every month waa 
cnnReerated to her iTcherpet, 1820, qnnt^ by 
Alishan, Ancient /Vi^A, p. 143). 

(4) .S'un and mcoii, — Mosee of Chotone makes 
repeat^ aUtuionB to the worship of tbo imn and 
moon in Anppti ia, In mtha tho name of tbe aim 
! woe oliuoflt invaiiably invaknd (ii. I'd), and there 
Were also idtarR and images of the Run and moon 
(ii. T7j. Of what type tliese imagra were, and how 
far they were influenced by Syrian Buq.wor«hi]ii, 
we cannot telL Agathuigelce, in the alleged 
letter of Diocletian to Tiridalea, nmwnsdouaJy 
bear? witncRS to the .Armenian veneration for'the 
Sun, moon, and atara (p. 125). But the oldest wit¬ 
ness ia Xenophon, wbo notJ^ that tbe Armeuiana 
samifleed botsea to the sun tAnabtuiSf in 5. .'S5; 
iVeber in bis Die ialfLoi^ KifrAc ta Amtenien, 
Freiburg, 1000, p. 28, understands thin flJum ai 
Mithra). The eighth month of the .Armeulan 
year and, what It mere aigtufioLnt, the Ar^t day of 
every mouth, were consecTuted to tbe nun and bore 
its name, while tho fust day of the Peralan month 
was aosigoed to Ahuramazdii;, the eleventh day 
being given to the eun in tho Zoroastrian calendar. 
The Twimty-fourth day of the Arnixmum month wo* 
coUBBcTmted to the moon, as was the twelfth in the 
A vesta system. Tbe Amien^^ like the Persia n:f 
and most of the aim-wonibipping |Moplcs of the 
tlaat, prayed towards tbe rising sun, a cuatom w-hicb 
tho early Church unconscleiuly adopted, that to 
this day the Airucnlau cliurehes are built ami tbe 
ATmenian dead nre buried toward Lha eoat, the 
H'est beLpg the abode of the devil (sc* bslow). As to 
tbe moon, Ammia SJiIragB^i aayg in bis Z>ej?u?iufra- 
tidn4(ed. Fat kauuan, p. 66) 1 'Tne Und fathers oailed 
her tbe nurw of tbe plants^' an idea which has itii 
parallel, and prebohly its source, in the short 
MHA-yathi of the Aveata, pard^^arly in that 
vegetation growe beat in the time of the waxing 
moou f TiwAf vU. 4 ; nl-HtrflnT, p. 219), 

Ohau llfantapiui (Sth oenL.) Comliata the general 
belief that the moon preepera or mare the planta 
Venice, 1960, pp, 19$-199). The Ar¬ 
man uims also Eiltared tlio auperatitions about the 
eclipdO (if tbe snu and mooncaxrenL among the Per^ 
sians, who held that theACj>beui>meua w'eracauAcd 
by two dark bodiM," nflspiing of th* prirLiavaf 
ox, revuLviug below tlio sun ada moon, and oeca- 
siunully passing between them and the earth 
Ixix. 2; SAiJtand niy 
Lv, 46), 11 woo, moreover, a popular Ijclicf that a 
sorcerer could bring the son or moon dow'n frum 
heaven by witchcraft |£jcnlk, Ile/iitatitin of Sedi, 
p. 217), though fbfH doe* not And a parallel in the 
extant Zotoastrlan writiogs. 

doubt ibc Peraian worsliip of the xan and 
moon found a flimUnr woishjp of lung standing in 
Armenia, that of tbe Urartia.us (imsc prcccHSng 

* Tb tiied e m AnnBniam klU *t>eSk Of sS ' gvQ lUr' ahkb 
B B B B M tbi Ktl^ea 
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art.), anil coiUd do little more than indnenn it to 
a cert&m extent. 

It hw been ra^iHdahid, with aotne nliuailiUity, 
that the famoiu hjmm to VaJui^, ciuoled by 
Mtnea of Charene (L 31), aoundi like a pon-hyma : 

■ iiHvud iTiTmjJrf; tfaa wrUi Ennllol; 

Aj» the parph Ha uuxUod; 

And in tM Ja 
Itia rEf] n«d tnnlkil 

CIh keid of iIh ned then UQK a incJcv; 
FnHta. Eh«ftsBiot the nod lb<» iicv aauan-* 

tfae flnine nn a 7dEmif ■wva* ' 

BebadHnTliair; ^ 

lie |i^ a beanl at tbuue I 
And ail ajH nn aaa^'' 

Both (nju* and moon-woramp have left deep 
txaces In the [w|iqIaT heliclB of the prefieut 
Arntoniane (see Abetfhian, pp. 41^9; 

TcMnii, ' Notes enf la mj^hologie ArminieiLne,' 
in Tmnta^t, Intemat. CoTumw of Orisniai- 

Msif, Lobjdniif 1893^ iL liSJflt}. 

In lit Armm. wriirt* Iwin tfa» lltb to Oh litL nsnit. wi 

wotfaHMd by Crfcor lUfiitfiB fllUi «uth who Hm piaduc 

QeOiotd, aofM or tl» Ptfidati Ma^^ ol tiM UUK ^Kia 4 (<r uwl 
^ ■Ul-»OT*tpwn tiUTHHOMl of tluTll. Qf Uk? 

Bmi. i»nT of *tiOm lin Jd Itoopotamja, cat] tfaeinKlTia 
OuMtlan* Inrt wa kuw lxn Tldotjnlr asd at^mlBiUr thar 

DETld. HU] of AJaok, 

Mn, a ilExh lat«r: The Panlldau or ^ Uh tribo of 

Saor^of tho Bon; b* ll 4 ^Dtlr«nfoS^^dliti 5 lrt 

'uf”? sioSSfu] «Bt.> 

uo iScrtia of Um Bon' vt hafo. i Ju t ihev nUiad la Iw 

AftoSLf^K ^ ^ optqioo. they hp« 

Art 2 ieiil»ni beiiL in liMtfUAg^ ud ia 

lirlr moM and Ibilr eHTwara. Nonn fivH 
•pocial ianrontioo abeiit. thcfr loijeption lotg Uia Chfiitlan 
dhaKiu al>«t thnlr mo, (trinr on 

wpooallT amooe w^mta. "Ibach them to 
ahaatm ^P*"* Udon la the and 

of Ibo CliTMlani f« [h« poipnoH of their own dlaboitjEs] 
ioaaUosi thdr vmhib Of tfatiBUbaiMl ttwtr 

u« CatJwtlMo SOihlt ar. la a 
Totlar ^ tha pop*, by*; "ai Uu| tfao a ftnfatdlt oI Um lith 

fahtr!" : and lath# 

HHW OCabUy, lUhklar Apwcaoci irntut " ltui« uv Kmu. 

EQQ||- fjl* SniL. 'j^DtT lUTfl IWiPHfw ■^■-SoJ _ b^e. 

oUltrwi ^ laadmoB wbat ham 

^Ithcnoerer the lua re«a, they vonldp bln la that dLnd£^ 
a^ they HTBrenoe lilt popiar, tho IBr. t]» oottab 

dbettuefrev lUciA IhOH floWui I Ll lk||Ji jjwI anH 

fricmnL Thor Offer iKliOM (oTS^Xd^ ^ ^ 
tuHto t^A^niaa prieaU. tlMOr cUrilf oaUed qSrlS? 
^twj» o.H;ocr erwy ytar aE of Uirnj, mea and 

ia a rny ttaii piL^ fg anotbei 

* A woinaa IhIp no di^gart kHrazda 
A Soil of tlH Bun; 

A« Iwudi a Tnrii Oran Armenian t 
In ki.. ,h™| is ii twrlaltfa-' 

taDt TV that TbnizUax 

AHahan-k JaciraJI FtiiA of 

2Si;2S"i« 

S^^iSSvinSsMs 

Ibt ■Uihjrct. £tod Cii^nr Hastatm Jnttrpoaei tintm ta hi 
btlwctt thn AnnraliSnaoUc^ ^ tbo 

TO«id™d«ir ttlfij fpokf A'r^mlmm eaflld UlAflBvlMa. 

Arm^nilfll U Vete not tlila _ ti ■ <■ 

that Uw C!Lriitla«’^!l!^ bla 

^ •fWte haalhantam, 

l^^nda^ of tbt utfoiuj Chun*. T^r^ 
Ofmi^onokrldeono pf an ofnanlHd ZonaBhrmnlam w rf » 
KKJ^ Art anmaii Uh ■ Booa of the Sun'; bat th« oiJrtt rote 
^ rennantJi ol a icalUtnd eoDimuniSriiS 
^ “V portly™ 

ot Armeodan ooDTHta during 
Pimr ZemuCTUA brEiBanPu^^ Ihf Ijn> «#h 


Zo^tftnniKn Ii TUhtiyA (Siriu*), the 'hrisjUt 
tad glcmpoa Htar' \Ycu»a i ll, nvij. 2; etc) 
who ^roea the form of * bull with golden honu 
( r^idafi HI. 37), ud agun, u e whit* hone 
with yellow e*fH mid i^olden briille, fight* Agunat 
the demon Apboahn (dnmght) and poon dodd the 
earth the fertilidiig rain and the Heda of all 
Plante (K«^ l^i BundaMihn riL 4-13J. 
Ho ij l^e dutf of all the itete {YatAi tUL 44 ; 
Platen^, ^ /jtdle ef Oiiridi, 47), or at leant of the 

ii. 7); and the 

oigh^ FmA/ in devoted to his prabe Batddee 
Tmht^ there waa aUa Tit, this inmioa of the 
^anet aiorcuty, to whom, ncootdiog to the 
(r. IJ, Tinhtrya wm oppo^. 

In Armeniiiii mythology ntiin we find a Tit or 
^ wimigly identified with 
duhtip^ hut who 1 ^ in realxty, acotlier divinity 
A^ra, Tiiu fwbioh JenjKn^ 
S “""rf Artier, pj. lBfi-UJ7, endeavoun 
^ih-Amiinu i^r, 'writer,' 'setibe,* 
which would W a title of the Bab. -Aj^. Nabu' 
Berihe of the goih* and the 

^th TTr, whoeo name u ao often need in uuch 
tbwjpWu* eompminde m TWdat« juid Tiribaiu 

CZaw. cxvi 417.. 
^ /ransKA^ Marbarg. JSSSu 

P' widdy known a^ 

henon^ M ^ ifdcpundentdeiry.^inK probably 
entihed with Um pluiet Mermiy, although Tlr 
^ “* Aimeuian with Ihiji me&nliio. 

Both m Cappadocia ond in Aj^Kiim tho fourth 
toonth waiotnuiKrated to ihia Tlr; and thia^ 
^ tm oJ tie F«ai wlendar/nlthon^, f” 
thcolomi^ Tensone the Pandu later made Tlr thu 

Mn.v2«t ut Tui^ (rf. i.iaXV^. 

with A/ritnffan ui. fi).’ The Atmenian Tlr waa 
f^ous H *the interpreter ol dreanui,' as the 

^^dbfJf oSsS I^ing. and aa tie 

Bcniw ot Onmid (AMtiaageloa, n. 6S4]. Among 

the Armem^ of modem times ' the writer' [verv 

^^th hniuan fate 
and death. * The writer take him ]' i. * XmnT 

^ therefore, the Armeniaii 
Nabii. there ^ be little doubt that tlie 
descnptton given of him by Acuthjmgtlnft wboM 

“!“*«» Tlr wlSTApolVfLagard? 

OtHLmnuitf AtAandtunffon, Lelpiig, iBflfi, n 2&|j' 
Mong other Onen tel natioms about In f--♦ 

hM “PP^'«i to 'fte in 

naed the Anneniana very aefdom 

their own Anuial. 

Junqng the^ijbroaattiaii is llSra^^o 

fi'Avoiie, ^ the god 

^ n. iJ: 

lwnrfm|iriujaij!-tBArX«inSliIl?**I^ That Tlr 

ol lbs TtkE ^H, ujUkrtS^ In hk a»>unt 

aS^Sf! of th* mapth Tlr 



'■—Murmfii. or armuiui oaurutz durinc ^ 











AEMENIA (Zbroaat riAii ) 




ol tnitfa and ftithfalness, vhona bnuji^ ue 
especmily celebrated ia tbe tenth wuAi. Etruiui 
vea the centre of A t-mn nian Mitaro^woTHhip^ and 
he also had a famotie temple in the ueced village 
of B&gayafinJ [A^lliBugelcifl, p. 515^ althcmgh 
wre hove HD proof ^vhatover MitaWam b«4 
ohlBmed onj foothold in Atmonia proper. Mihr^ 
the Arpi cn i ari Mithra, wbs EpecuUy ciiled the 
Mn of jVjamoxd (_^VgathaJigieJQ4^ p. 6^ ; cf. Yathi 
jcviL J6): bnt^ owu^ to the strong wortj^p of the 
sun and VAhegn araong the ArmeniftHe, he does 
not Bcem to have iKcoDio u laumiiient in Armenia 
ur in FerBia, hie place seeming, indeed, to bo 
usurped by Vahegn feee beiDiv), Neveiihelese, 
hia name oenus fr^uentlj ee a Dompoaent part of 
many proper nasve^i of iKTSans^ endi ae jUtAmn, 
MiArdcil (Mithiridate»)| and dTrArnJian (Tidhech- 
mann, Arvicm. GmmmatiJtt L 5S-54J, irhUe the 
Armenian fRsA^zji, * pagan l^mpile^ idol, altar,' bu 
alao been traced to tko suou soarce {cf. imWli^ 
mann, up, oif, L ]M>. The eeventb month of the 
year and the eighth day of each month wera faia ; 
and in the ^roaAtrien calendar the H>k'enth 
n^th and the siite^th day were coneecrated to 
him. We know nothings bnwever, of the funcUane 
or other dutiics of the Armenian MiihriL 
(7) FtftisifAit. Chief aiuobjf tho Zdraastrian 
JmvatAii {lower aageli], is varethraghna, the 
genina of victory, to whan the Aveata eonaecratea 
tlie fonTteenlh yavAt. Like Mithra, he is of Indo- 
Iromon origin. In PoMavi times his name waa 
tliinncd do^m to S^rtlfn, often noed by Pei^an 
kinge, and ia Arnieoian to VdArSm and Vniiru 
It U also very ponaible that VrCaneSt the name at 
the Decoml Bon of Gregory the IlluDiinator, rcIectE 
the I^^utbiim form for V^ihraghnu. SiDce 
Lngo^e, there L&a boon a strong teodency to 



laws, this is qmte pcaal ble, although the tennina-- 
tian and the complete disAppearanco of both 
r's constitute a dilScalty. There wiia, morcov^i;, 
a noble family called the Va/t£imHU (ElisttOH, 
pp. 70, ITl, IdO, 17,71; while the list of the 
Armenian nobles in Mesrop's Lift SI. Nerta 
gives Vehev^ni (p. 33], bat further kIow it odds 
the ruAun; (p. as a different family. Moses 
of Cborene (L 31, il 3, 12; SBj knows a priestly 
family of the name of FoAuvni, whom he mokes 
deaoendnnta of ^'ahagn. iProbably in all thcK 
cases Vahacn wac the tutelary gtw, and tho firat 
oyllable of his noma wna treatw OS independent. 

Atthoagh in the ancient Armenian triad of 
Axamazd, Anahit, and Vahogn. fA^ihai;igeloa, p. 
lOdji, Vabogn has the place of Mitl^ in the Old 
Peraian tri^ (Art, Soa a, S J ETaiQ. 0], ho must bo 
uitcrpratcd, clcepitiO the miunr phouetic dilSealtlea 
already mentianc^ from the Avaita Vercthra^bna 


mali^int 

of wuarde and witcEcs, of oppresicrs, and 
karapt^ liv* 4), while the very form of 

hu name recalLi its Sanskrit oqnivaleut lyifinaAnM, 
the Vedic epithet of Indra aa the slayer of the 
cloc^d^iemon Yrtra. The rcdeiion of his career 
in the Avesta is seeu in the atatnment that 
^V&hrAm the viebdriona ie the etimnlatOr of the 
W'arhke' (SAdpa^-lA^Shayost^ althoogh 

the Iranian texta piiscrve na tradition of Ilia 
conqueotA over dra^na in the etiiot hou^ of the 
term. On the otner hand, m HcUcnio times 
VAtuign was compared with Heraklee, and called 
the djnwo-killer {AgathongcloB, p. 606), while the 
Greek A^hangeloetnmsl^M FaAajPHaA'P^niA:^, 
and, revendug the prcce^^ the Annen. voraion of 
Si Mu 4** rendere by FixAayn. Ancient 


Aimenlans told, moreover, of Voltatrn'a otealing 
straw from Baraham ft he Syriim god U«'aJ-Shem!n, 

* Irflrd of Heavena-hioh he let drop on tho way, 
thus forming the Milky Way (Anania Shiragaci, 

43 j cf. Abeghion, VelAiwiutsAe, 

um 4$-d0), The ^'ahagii'iiong, tho parallelUini of 
T*ith Ueraklea, and his relatioaH to Mithra 
and BarahamT tend to oreato the presimiptiai) that 
he woh oIbci a snn-god. The most famoua temple 
of Vahagn was in Yaabtishnt. in Toraim'^ [Fanstns 
of ByEantinm, iil. 14 ; Agathangolofl, pp. 6(^6-dU7), 
where he wa* alao known as the lover of AatMl^ 
the Syrian Aphrodite (AgitLangolaH, p. 007 1 Moms 
of CHorene, p. Si}, 

n. lifFURifAL nQSTS.—i.. Ahrimom—Ahriman 
(Armen. _ArAmii]i k never referred to in conqexiDn 
with ancient Annonian poganisDi; but the abe^ce 
of hU name may be easily understood when wo 
remember that, wlide Christian writers hod a 
reason for arguing apainat the ancient deities,, 
A^man (ff.ip.J onil his retinue naturally coin¬ 
cided with Christian dEmonnlepy, Other Zoreas- 
trian evil spirits were kno^-n ainonc the Armeni¬ 
ans, howYiver; and .Ahriman could hardly fail to 
be known os their chief. Aiishan ^At^eiAni FuiiA, 
p. iilOj anggcats. With some plautibLllty, ttmt ho 
was known uodcr tho uamB of C'U', * tho evi] one,' 
a word which iq freqnently found in that mptim fg 
Armen. thoologicnJ writings and old popular spdla. 
BesfdesArAnia, the forme and 

m<[in{i) were oud aurrent in Armenia, Haramim 
being apparently the older (Arsacid) and ArAmn 
the younger filuaniaii] form {Uut^hmann, ep. 
eit. 1 . SA-jj?]; so that the pagan Armenians pus^ 
aibly n.sed jlamman to denure the jdiriruan of 
their religien. Haramani is used as on epithet of 
snakes: by AbraliAm of Zenag, a &tb. cent, writer* 
z. Demotno.—Of the six I^routrian arthdemons 
there ia no mention- The Atmodetut of tho Book 
of Tobit (I* etc,} was traoeliteratcd by the Ar¬ 
menians as Axm$d, which plainly shows that the 
uoms suggested nothing familUT to them.t The 
word f Avesta ifawL * demon,' was currant 
among tho ArmcuioiLiii, albbongh they had also 
native words like ais. TLd dhpr prel^rr^ stony 
plaofis (Moeea of Chorane, ui. b3) and rnios (Ereik, 
p. 08). They appeared as sei^ate (Fanstnsof By- 
nmtium, v. 2) and in many othor monstrons fonnji 
{£nik^ p. CS); some of them were corporeal* 
otbera mcorpor^ {fl, p. S?}. 

The dVaist were lying, pej^nring, barmfol spirits, 
prahahly believed to bo foDunine, like their Avosta 
coanterparto, the drujM. \VTliat the Avesta aaya 
io repre Co their third mode of sdf-propagation— 
by the semoD emitted in the nM^urno 

inntiititid iTiiL 45-A2]—oeemi to have been a 
CQirent belief among Armeuiana {Ernik, p. 
17&: Abeghiaa* Annsa. VfAA^laitbet pp. 3o-3&Ji. 
The yW«r, * sorearers' of the Avesta, who were 
able even to slay ruen {Vendidad viL Sj, are well 
known and mucEi fearoa among tho rnDdern Ar- 
rnenions as^oijr. The {.Armen. p&Tiii, 

destructive femolb demons’ (cf. Ymna svh S; 
YaiAS viiL 54* HH ; VtJididdd L I, iL S), 
ware also believed in* bnt Pznik {pv 07) claases 
them with such chimeras os tho yvJ&apQfiJtt and 
Aajudarui {see bdiiw), 

3 ^ Monsters and chhneru.—Afdahak {Avesta 
Ail siad Viaap* etp^inlly tho latter, 

qccnpled a large place in accEent Armen. snMr- 
stltinn t end! Moses of Chorene {L 30) states that 

* IMi toemh TV iwUHi ihi lanriiuij' fatrMiwq- 

((tloa [L SGSj, iraallilr bt^uuw Tihofii-wcrnUii, uid iiwilal^ 
ttib Wmph:, r«* to baportiBW iw liW lerta mmin 
werMunni (AntfauevkA pL 31) oh ntihfliBiiTi th>r-i—|r^m 

I TtiboaldtenoiwliMt tbvbeiwocQ UiaJcTaUb 

'ITflST fed Uis ATHta aUiaO, ' (ilABbia OQ Tntfa,' an K glaTi! 
tluL thfl nnn».i: Tirw the two LK Mc&ikal 11 not free tnniii 
n[pk4AD (cf. Qlnihtf) ia J^S A H. (Inr} 
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AEiMJBNIA (Zoroastri&Q) 


Aldahak Ln Arro^aum, thi avne u VLsiip, 
Ths latter WDrd it nbotild b« n 4 >te<l, a Icnn- 
votil froin tliB AveatB iwa^ pjjfijWf 

^whfne aaJiva is wHaon,' tu»d ma an ep-lthet of 
'serrent,' in 48- Tb* atory of 

the vnr heEwMa Aldohak nf bTedU and Tigranea 
L (L probnlily ccDtaiiu traces of jui old 

dnigun-lemnd. In a later chapter Mtnw state* 
that Afdanak was lettsredand imprisoned in Moont 
DemhaTend by Braden, esosfdng only to bo re- 
captoTM and gnarded hy his oonqnemr in a 
care of the EAme moimlain; jnat as, La S^roM- 
tnan legend, A±i Dahika, after a reign of 1000 
years, wan -oiiehainetl by ThraStaona (Arnieniaii, 
Hnidsn: Pablari, FrBtfljiJ under DiiniLvand, 
vtienoe he iit to arwa at the Last Bay and bo 
i^in by jlSfixua KoreAupa (BuiufbJUiAa irxt'r 9; 
^Utdn-t igt*yil. 97 J jVbin^-i 

AAral Iiiu 3a-S9; DitUeari vii- I, 28). Mosea 
likc5^ records that Aidahalc rraa kiased on the 
uiuajderB, and that ficmi this kim Bpmng serpents, 
which wetB fed on liumaq flesh.* Thoagti the oi^ 
tant AresLa dow not note this, AM DohAka there 
being ‘ three-nioathtd and thrae-pAted' {yama 
8h tho JJdiwrfrji-i iJraiy ff«. aJindes to it 
in deaenbing Dalial^ ' an ^honi most powerfn.1 
d^nn* a^ fiends in the ahape of lierpante are 
winged. The legend is further elahoratad by Fir- 
damn m the jrAsA-AnnKiA (ed. VaJlcxn-Lamlaner, 
^90-30, 144; 3fl, Ji-14), aocurding to whom the 
^ was hcatowed by Ihlia The legend of AJi 
Dah£kawas also treated at length in tbs twentieth 
eweion of the lost Sn^tar of ibo Aveata 

(Z>(>iJhirf Lx. 21). 

The (Eiaik, p^ it&-107J were corporeal 

D€l£Lgfl T^hlCfli <;oiilil nppeiLr both -U iricn uid u 
oerpenta, and could doat Lj the (ur by the help of 
oxen (?), They were fond of carrykig the grain 
away from the threahing-ftooir, either by aaauniine 
the shape of ninlea and camelB, or by teal mnlee 
and caiuela of their own. In. such easts, the Ar- 
tocnuina called * A'nJ f knl/* ‘ Stop 1 stop ^ CBEnik 
IV 1^31- They oJ;»o eiickcd the milk Ifom cowa 
fVahrani^ arjAbod flSth cent-l quoted byAJishau, 
Ah will FsitAf p. 172). The viSapt went hunting 
on horwbMk; they bad housee fEsnJk, pp. JM. 
107: cf. aleo yVwAf st, 19. W Bann^Wi^fl 
note, firf foi-., on the jialaoe of AM TKaljdka), They 
kept raysil priucea and heitng captive (Emlk. 
p. 1 ^ 1 , among whom were Alexander the Great 
and Artavasd, king of Armenia (n. lOci). They 
■^metuTkH appeared enormoiu^ and compeUed men 
^ worship liEni (p. iWk They enteiod into 
human b^ge ; their hreath wm poisonouji fp. 
107). There wa* u whole colony of them at the 
fwl of {Mooes of Choreue,! 3»h with whom 
fought [li. 1 31 f iVgaChangelqa, m 007), 
Md wlio eier stole the child Art*v£td^J left a 
^0 in hijf fitead (Moi«a of Chorene, LL Ql j cf.. 
fu^er, on the wArp^, Abeghian, cp. dt. pp. 78-83). 

Closely copnKted with the vUam the 
nAaityr {Ezmk, pp. HB-ICtt)^ tera borrowed 
j^ni the Per*. inAanj ■alllgatgr, crocodile.' 
^cy lired chiefly in the river* (EmLk, n, 108). 
According to Lxmk* both mJapt and nJ^nw ap- 
pearwl in deceptive forma, but the former were 
*pcfMTuU ■ (spiriidike). while the latter were not 
so (p, t02), so that lie speeihcallj dcelareo : «Therti 
la no peri»md (pp, 103, 107). Altboagh 

tn^ could naanme diflerent forma, they had no 
body (p. 102). Prcfenihly they opjioaied as women 
{mermaids?) in the water (p. 100): hat at other 
times they Ueome seals, and, catching the Bwim- 
mer by the feet, dragged him to the bottom (ti 1, 
An anpuhliKhed uiAnuscript of the GajgmpAu 
nactibwl to Masea of Chorene in like luanneV 

EytuiChmi abo(r.« tiralbr byntdof 


KpoTt* the general teltef that there were itAan^t 
in the Anscaui, a trilmLa^ of the EnnhratJ^, a* 
well aa Ln the Enphrateii itaeif. They need their 
victims for their lost, arid then nicked their blood 
and left them dead. The Armen. iraiiBlator* nae 
the word nAaay for * hippopotanius and * crDoodiJ&* 
The ia/utpft*, or 'proteetoia ’ (cf, Avota 
rttpaiti^ ^teetor of the hemostesd/ Skr. 
jjofi, lord of a field ^i, are nnmtiened in. Agatha 
angeloe n* the protecting genii of grava (p. jJ8), 
They appeared in the anape of men or aerpenta, 
like the wA™ (Eznik. p. 108], and kepi the vine- 
yitTdg Ai^d olive l-TKftp acoo^illiig to the PJicvsnt 
Araien, tr. of SL John Chryaoatom on [salah. 

Another daaa of fabulons monstera which seem 
to have a Peraian origin ia that of the Aam&anu, 
According to von Staekelbcfg, Aara^oruna in Per+ 
Man ni»ns ‘ gunion of honsea,' but we know little 
u to how the Aaminriu wierc imagined In the 
Armen, tr. of the In 34^ the wonl is used 

to nmilcr (A^ulg. cfrarontimp They were 

lemaJe hemp, bad a body, and were nrobablT 
thought to Ure on ItunL ' They wore bom and 
they died, sayn Emik (p, 97), who montioiis them 
along with yulAa/ier^ and parikM. The yuiha. 

or ^ am-yKir^’ (nf, Pera intit, ‘ aai % nsed 
to render imetwravpa In IJCX Is 13“ 34 J*- lived 
chiefly m mined pLa»a {Emik, pp. ST-SS). wJulo 
the /nrt^. to whom allnajon liua b™ mads aboTe, 
peaucthne feumle demons, Imag not only In 
the water, bat also in focoBts and meadowy as 
Well na on tho banka of stroania. They are. 
prtEn^^, water-deities, and. eorrospaii d clcuely 
to tbe Europe^ tuermuiK whom they also re^ 
Mmble m uteir frequent lutrigues with luorLal 
lovem. This erotic trait in an evident remioin- 
cence in Armenia of the bedaetJvo pairikSM of 
Zoreanlrnnhim {see above ; cf, also AWbian, ojj, 
pp. 1&3-H>4}. Eiolk fp. 99) likewise nicntiaiia 
tbs cowntuf,, or “■ea balln,'^ which lived in lakes 
otopfigaifug through kins, they themudvos being 
bom of cows. He aMo aHudes to whten 

(PP- M-W). wd matt doubt- 
ie^ bo distmguiahea from tho yjon'jhr. All these 
Wings, aa well aa the of/ci, wem held to be 
fje-ti^raJly llivwl'il*. t.]ioi|.(^h OccanioiiAUj tJwT Wern* 
3 ^ of men (Emik, p. 99), There am, moreover, 
otbor eJaasra uf demons m Atmeakn faith, such 
“ yowrfaAnrwuAt, PujPs {hnabauds of the 
panktl, tttard/rgaih werwolves'), alt feorre- 
spouding roughly to lilith), the 'evil cye^* and 
duease-d^o^ pf Tarions fwrta fcf. Abegbiim, on, 
of. pp. 10^110, ll(H27). Aupther dear Hurtival 
ot,^n:^^oroii*trianum Is the horror felt towards 
(Abeghian, op. cif, pn. 
^81 t ef. FWiriW IIV. 5 , iaj Danueateti^s 
noto, u4 hJc, j Hemdotn^ u 140 ), while the cat ia 

-tij' Futuxk Life, —The 

the wicked dead was 
^11^ D^okhk (Per*, and perhape also 

{b« above). We kave aWuSly no 
Armen. ITadea or Paradise /and 
tue Ave^iu yoins- firulnu, - house of song, paradise ^ 
a^ m Armenian in the loau-worSV^^. 

bSl lingered around the 

^y nntU the corpse wm buried, after which it 
reined m the vicinity of the or of Its 

imian it niascs to the future world withifi 
a day after bunal (Abeghian. op. dt. u. 18). Oti 
iM way, a* m Tramaii ewhatold^, the aaul had to 

etbST huut, tti^ AT&viIsDS iBlCa tl.* SVtHiiM' 

(ti, clwvveteristic et Uh AvoiLa 








ARMENIA (Zoroastrian) 
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CToes A bair-bride's; if it mfbetJi Lh^ 

oppoflitc iihore Lu i if siAful, it dropp^t] 

down into the itmun of beU-Sre. There wtji a 
DjiddJe jilnfia for tliootji Lhnt were neither good nor 
bed [Awnbisn, p, 

We tuki ebsolately no however, of <AtJEA- 

mtu, or ' towere of ailence," or of the enf^toni of 
bodiait Ud the contrary^ tboTO were 
gre&t nieuAolciiiiiA for kinj^ in the ancisDt city of 
Ani^ ami >fnkTpy*nin ouusido tlie citiesv We aieo 
know tint the Achjeaienian kJn^ did not obey 
the Aveata injunotion conceraiug the eipoirare of 
deed bod^ j w hile, according to Her<^otiu \ L HOJ, 
the Peraiajii covered th* eorpoo with wax and 
then buned it. 

TbeArtMioUii Imrliit-cuitabB kccot to Imva bt m isdn alrtn 
tlM Balij'liinlfui {Jtfwalu, Hvttd mid f'anditt 

WCT jfcjlfiiinwna. p, lOff.J. h-fcDili &n<j rclttlTM ct tba 

eua to iha wmnemT of nlUov fTkuauu ar 
mmiufli. it. le;; ud at u» fuDEnJa □! Uh rich, pnifaiioBa] 
UHtniien «tn anplovid (Ifoaaa of CbonDO, IL OOt lad (no 
ihe-d^krnp wfab<u]|f LbastotT* filf cIh Eire lull imEh 
of UiB da«aH«b wfiilfc tlw neanat rtluti^ tore Ihdr ganjouila, 
pjpcfctd tncLr hw and aormiacd (Pauittii of BiiuiiiuEnr foe. 
o^]k Tbej CQt Udr uru (I) and Ihiia (■£(, Jrii Doriar the 
fimsnl bul mtuic, tnMiHcd bv hona^ rialt^ and burfa 
ttan and ■obmu iIuck fadar mm alhair, uul clapped Uiiur 
hnskk ({fr.ji Jabaliiwa 0 ar »%1 (quot'd bj ^bahu, Opr at. r. 
4ia> aajf; ‘ FoH>{rJ milllti^ (eTar tlw dead}... ctuLliij; ol Uk 
bair, and (atbari avU Udn^' Ifboa Iba deovwd ■** a Una 
or a rnat pmoiMea, fafrum and riavii MuunUtad nJeUe 
Oiar bit «V« (flaOH af Cboxana^ li. Vi). Andeql [nTBtOflB 

an faiiad in eba at honm and lamia, ptfharo iq-iflboUa 

At aacrtOcH fof tti9 dwL "the modeni otautn cd dUtilbutli^ 
broad aivd ntlalita and atnaip drink afLer iIh bqrW, nKmavrr, 
la fmctablf a aLfflval of an uuiaat n^riSnUJ awai (<d: AbeffaiaiL, 
(ft, pp^ SO-eS), To Udi dajr h hi quite citatorpazr IC make 
tire bdlm OB Lb* fTarmtoom, 

Death lAWB B decree of fst« (Eniikj p, in- 
evitahle Ip. 161 i, and foreordiuried fb. 162). In 
fact, ihn whole life of man wjw tliDn^fht bo lie led 
by Fate (Dhjui Afaqtagirtiidi qnoted by Alifthtm, 
Wr fii. p, 411). Later Armenians alim apoke of 
Hog4at, the * eonl-talcLn^ ^ au^d, who ia frequently 
identilied with Oebriel [Abei^niadt ci'L p. 17 Jl 
T here is little to In said about the esehjitolo^ 
of the Armenhuu, attboo$;h they certaliily belfevud 
in reeurreetkon iLnd immortality* 

Thtra li aa iDctenl Anueaba kf«d absal tha end of Uk 


wariiL Arla^ald. Kiq oE ktlU ArtadiEi, amUlff Uui maqj 
pmpli romattud nUdda oinDir ak iaibn't erare^ aabl* 'Tbou 
llLdW dapart, and fmkeit with tb(* Ih* wIuIb ocapitTr- WJwt] I 
lala’CYiik'ratnai' TbtrGtipAn ntbjir contd blm, iaTfog: 
rnnaa UKhj fnaat B^hUBttnf 
lip TAHrtbla Haih, 

Mar H'ajn adia tiw and 

tut tbaa up tlu ttAAnblii btaala t 
Tfaiit tnarak. Itioo roaiaii] and kAa ib> df^L t' 
Artnmsl h Hid to ht* pidiiitaM], vMlt on a huaticf partr, 
bMaa Wllb bil bm» foam a blgb latdBlCB'. DOi ArtfitaUu 
leeaisd Hxi that ba b [^ttabml In a «** of Made, and two d(^, 
nawhifr at bla cbaliit, trj' la mt bin in* la Aiatf that h* mar 
biiog lb* mifld teaiiaiaL Tlwrhaljii baAAmtKfj'tbhiabwttllia 
M aapg ol >'ivMnl ^n« ifeaTa haUvitlH 1 b AoqputV Ibira- 
lon, on tlMiH daji u» Uu^kaioltlia uaed Lo itrika a Cew Idinn 
wilt thUr Januiiani on tbalr aBTili In (qdfr to ItmwtlHn 
ATtaTaad'a cbaliH and bt* tha wsrM, a ciutcbL wtddh wu 
coBtliiiOad cwea IbLd Ctirlitlafl ti»rnm {MtHni id Cbom^ [L, ei; 
Bantk, p, liHJu TUa hvaiBl HMua to baTO aocaa afflAm t(Ul 
thU of ItiDtidp Abdahak, wtikti. Hdiaa of Cbdraq* civv* at tha 
ood of tbt dim lictgb of hdi Uiitorr Jrnanfa (t« abom^L 


'* Tbc hellBr ibat the- agnl moalm o& mnb fa* a roar oaama 
to ba Mit hBimn a ilin nVAtir, JfvMjpnud, J^alal, 

UfTS, pp. TIl'TS: Cf. ItilAliiijr, A>klrdm Btf JfjcAoIot, dtt 
UtH%, liW, p. V!i; wMa tlm Iraniana h*]4 that it JotmajM 
Kkib*phca or4im J odfuianl at davu Af Uu Ipurlb dar after 
doatb (KaaAl aaS. 7, »: mn ts ; tHwM 

dfoinut^E JTAnt IL lll-IU, lai: 4r^-l |v* P-l£> nia 

briilH toAniiuiiaii IwtUf la obvEoniW tha £inaaui*t)fidc« af tha 
Avrata-'-Wbicb bl tllltjF ilaa i itii.iil lb Jwlibldl^ZWkii^, kJcL S-7, 
and wUdi occura nCt ool^ln Iran mt Iq [ndln, modlaml 


Iliit. BUUiBonv im. yp- 1^ 44, TO* 90, 
aa wall ai la iftuhaiiunadaaiiin (fiiihUu, iw. «1L pp dS-cm 
Tb* 'inhlilU phim,' monervr, ftoda Tta traolao owm u 
ffofflMoodiS ^avarnBtaUmarvM'drtd-t-rtrq/vL; 
bAdnuj rL SI ^KloiI*! Xain^*f fAmf rfl. 14*](i, jdL llT 
j}VI{iafa1n-(*,fi4^, xzjv. fl, ixxlQ. ^ wbenpdwbtl Um bduI* of 
thioa* wtaom rood md orO dcada asortly halann oacb othir. 
IV. yVoRSHiP AJtD C£&EMayIAL.—Client were 
VOL L—jl 


probably tempLe'bookn which Christianity system' 
bticsJly destroyed- The teruples were numerous, 
both in the t^imtry end in the cltisa j and thsw 
were spoci&l temple-iowns, anch as Bansvan 
and Ys^tuhiAt, coDtAuiiiig eeverBl importajit 
sejactuBTiE;!!*. ChrisfEBit thurefaea and moqBKteriee 
itucoeeded both to Uio w'oaJth nnd to the veneretied 
hcloDj,'^' to the ancient aaered Hite?. Of Bncient 
cpcQ^air worship w* lieftr nothinir^ hut there were 
G^red places on moiuttein tops, Rlie the throne of 
KaJiata (FBeeCns of Byiantlcinij v. aeji, Boaides 
the ordm&ry temples, the ArmeiiLans boated, like 
other a^gbbouniig and dutant natioEUi, eeven 
main imncliudcH {AgAthongelDS^ p, 34), which 
were often the Kenos of i^rieBt ooDcotusee uf people 
^thered tbcTu for worship and raligionsfebtivitiW- 
TreBsnre’hoTiBta were comiMted witli, the 
^CtQsriBi. (ifiL pp. 536, ^1, 5^4; Moses of Chetono, 
IL 4S; Tbonuk AxtHTtmi, i* 7K as they now are 
ftssooiatod with the churches. Tiruhatee and 
Grt>^ry plnnderad ninny of these os behalf of the 
poor and uf the Churchy, dnrmg their mm;(iAigii 
agtiiitiet the pognn unnctnar^ of Armenia ; and 
iniH^ee ami atatnes of^ deitien were corumuo, at 
least in Jater tittitt (AgathoJlgcluS, fort, 

aff. j Muses of Churene, Ji. 14). 

Agathatii^eis fp,. 34) deacribes the eocrificea of 
Chowo^ aiter his return from vietoriotiB incnirfliosa- 
^ JI* aanmspdsd IB Mk Lba anpcD grwt aJtart a 4 Armn^ 
and Ih bcBAUkad tlw paqrtcnrlaa pJ til aiMMtbn. tba Anaddi, 
wtUi whit* boSocbi, whit* nRip, vhJcB hbfv arid nmiea wiih 
potJ *B(i diver AtiianKDia and gAld mlmiiitnd and Jilrind 
ailhaB AATittnga, with fotdnn wonUiii, mvar atcitlkia] baHu, 
daUraU* vam Ht Hllb uncEous itoos^ ppIrbiUil nruunta, uhI 
Uautuul AffiUiUata. JUbq< IiB £aTa a ffitil a( £k bpgfj uid 
grmiprwbti ta t)wpr(«ta.'* 

In Bsyozid (the ancient Bo^^'ond) on old 
Armenian relief w'ns found with an altar ppou 
which a strange iuiItiiiU: Btandjv atid on each mde a 
man clothed in a loog^ tunie. One is beardless, 
and carriea & heavy dub. The other has a beociL 
The^ head-j^eaxH, Phryg'Eaii in character, differ in 
detaila Ekitb of them mfso their harv^ in the 
attitnde of woisLip (Alishan, ojr, cit p. IdlJ. 

The prevolunt woird for a pagan priMt in 
Armcnior], k'urjn^ it a looU'W-ord from the Syriac 
^iTiMnS, ■ priest/ ^thoDgh wkw, ‘ magiofi/ may 
have Men awd. The placo of anendeo was perhaps 
called ^tandaraii (connected with Avesta 
'hoIy^Ji oword which is now eprr^t only m the 
Ri-njie nf *slaughtor-bou«o*’ This mokes, it possible 
that originanj elau^htcring bod a oacrifici^ 
character. Christianily did nway with oil impare 
rites and hdman oftnilices which were of a focal 
diBraeter^ hnt animal sacrifices randvod the fall of 
paganism (Conybeace in A JT4 viL, IM3, p. 03). 

in many or the nnnctaaries^ which, like tho 
tuodem inomkiterie#^ were also places of idigiooc 
boapttality, particularly in the country, liocnfices 
were distributed to atrangeni (Moses of Chnrenc, 
ii. 60h Besides animals, flower-wreathe and uTEnia 
twiRB (the hiintm of the A¥e«rtall were oinuTd 
(AgatlmDgeloa, p* 4i)^), and probably ikLw fmit and 
money. 

The priesthoDd mtut havn been hereditary in a 
well-or^nUed caste. Thera was a high priest, 
sometimes of royal blood (Moses of Chore tie, iL 63, 
vid the Vnhunii ore Tnentloncd os n priestly 
family bf Moses of Chorene (U, Sh while anotber 
imoatly family wait perhapB tliat of the SpandvnU. 
The pruwte wsra probably veiy numerotis in 
tcmnle-towns, and tliey certainly ppeseaeoil fifent 
wealth and extensive lands and 'T-llagi.?, which 
were later confiiwated for the bencht of the 
Christian (Jhnrch (Agathongelnfi, pp. TiSdir,, 590, 
091, 01 Oh Of native Aroicniim magi on n caste 
* SacTifflcH' wm iXkufflfu* cf gwat ra faWog mini h wonH 
acttEi Ubal Mt tha Sish of tfa* adfraait, bat alw liiaJr 
btoed, vaa DDDBuind (Searbu^^ali^ pp. IlkTt; V^uattn at 
hTSULtluoi, lv* fjt 
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we luve DO record^ nlthoagii we read oi magiuiA 
{Moea of Chorene, iL 4S). Tl>e eii^flnee of 
priejiteue» in uiclent AnnesiA ii not abeolxit^l^ 
certaiDr mltlioneh we Imre the old ooinp 4 »uia 
irmanuifA saeuiiiis 'prieoteea.^ 

A critt«l 1(047 of Um ArewnlM Ctiaicb calradu hkI 
ceJ'riDflttia W^cld [in]lmfa(7 fETuJ nigr-Ti Uut Hjoqld tv rrlAmd 
to Uh prr'ChriitLui KtuL Durtu Lest, (i» •unnlCt Ih* 
□MEtiLig ierriot ii bJwiLed wSUi an |A|an±liTO pl cWiiL ■■M 
dll fall Forlu—u riuont* foravolii lUch !■ nctEMl wUJa tb« 
Hboie W j ^ r qplJan. (.um tbeij Iwba Cfa* plOur 
tovudi IM WHt, WtUi iniH Kana ^rnf licidlj Kt tfat ddH. 
Altbou^h the liiiJurmtiDii lx aamJ loTunbuSnij of d] rltodllMAl 
dniicb^ lAii putieulir Eom miy mu lun Imch dnfrvd 
FrtdO. Um OBCirDt Oi4]| of Ui* coUqlrr, ItTMBiil^ tliO AzjimniiiM 
BQQEklnHl thi WHfa ia tbt ibodt fll th* dirUit (or bsik nji 
la bli nfitkirtaipi (p, nSJt 'Donor Id tMMC. 'bilt it liUM* 1 
difMNd b«^. flood ooubmI and nbaka art uattal, bot tb4F 
do not banopl t^iriM wbO lM.Tfr Hi Uudr taeoa mdnm.’ * 

The old Aitnetiun oaldndsr elm boors tTOces of 
anoieot Torsioa inflaeiioo. Tti tTlrj, MtJukan 
(MlthroJ^ Ahckam (AtAni)^. and HroO^ [PohUiTi 
/’rufvrt^A) Are common also U> toe Perriiin 
yew l,cf* iat„ CAtESDAB [PemimJ). The other 
unoaUu pf the ancient Axmenian caleadaT have 
names pf Aimenian And pexhau ahfO two of 
CaUcwIo (Georgian} aripn (^s^pian^ ♦AlTOOnian 
MobihSy' tb HdnSiert 1900; Qray^ ' On eertain 
Pcrsiaj) and Artuebian Manth-^amea as influenced 
W the Ave»lan CA]endar>’ in ^AOS AXviU.Ji* 
lie names of the days of the montbi, as ^ven hy 
Shah Tclirped (Alishan^ op^ nt. p, 143'), Mve hnt 
few points of centaet W-ith the Zorpaatrian (Fofna 
xvL 3^; Siriiaa L-il.; jEfuAdkcAMAn xxtiL 'It ; 
Sh3t^att‘^‘-Shi&yttH xxiL-AtiiL ; al-Blritnl, Chran-^ 
p. S3}. 

The Amemans shared with the PersLans some 
of the chanoterUtic Bupmtitions and bsajces of 
the Aviesta. One of them is iho evil eye ( Vt^iddd 
xx> 3, 7, X 3 iii Bundahkkn exviIL 3^ 3d}. In 
Moaep of Chorene, iL 47, we read that king 
Ervand hud so powcifnl ao evil eye that lie cenld 
btealc sUmes asnndcr by Iqcikiag flxedly At theid. 
The general boltef is that peopls npan whom Uie 
evil eye U cut pine away wdehont linowing tlie 
caose of their aDictentr and buthing is safe fironi it. 
There are epeclal prayers and oemmoiues to break 
[he spell 'Of the evil eye jAllshab, op. p. 33S; 

AbegUiab, cif. pp. 123-127}. The modem 

Anxienians have the eaine nhherreuce for parings 
bf nails and hair as the Avesta (ch Vendid^d^ 
xviL); nor may fire and vrat^ he dafiled 
(At^hian, {^. ci<f. pp. 57-Afi, 66}. Tbase snpnr- 
sGtions of the Uter Amienlans, like many other 
belitifs noted above, were probahly im ported in 
annent times, Aiu'Om the greatest roqcJrsmsnle 
of the AvbstA we flpcT Dcxt^f-kin mamagu (ef. 
Jnsti in Gtvndriu dtr (ran, li. 434- 

437: Jackson, ii. 6S3, and the refereooea there 
j,dveoll. The only well-known histaiioe of thu in 
Armenia is thp n^airiags of Tigranes tn. with hia 
sister Erato, a few year* befoto tbe Christiari era, 
altll'O'ttgh it eeems to have been freqnent am'Oiiin 
the nobles (Moeea ■oJ Choren*, iiL 20 j Fanstds qi 
B yiintiam, iv. 4}. 

V- COxcLUSiOjrs.—Oat Ktndy suggests the 
following »flexloa«:^(l}^ Great u is the mmtt 
of Zoroaetrinn material in Armenian paganiam, 
it bu also serions gajw, Wu it ever eomplete? 
{ 2 } We find the exuting mateiial in a onita 
unoertain shape: The anbetantial duviatloDS mm 
ZoFoastrinnism an oonsiderablo, as in, the case of 
Anahit and in the worship of fire and water. The 
Zoroastrian angels are full'Sedged deities m 
Armenian paganism ; but pnmitlve traits are not 
lacking, ai in the 'Case ef 6 panta ArmaltL {3} 
There is no trace of a highly developed eystoin 
of theology, rltaal and IcgaEstle obB^ance, as 
in Zoresstnanixm. Abstract beings, the pet^aoifl. 

1a tlM At«A Uls Dortli li UiB of srf) loIrttB 

(r«adUatrlL £, six. li ;(Tfe4ryiin4/irrlh ll> 


caGens ef ideaih viitiiesi, and rices^ an qtnLa 
absent. We hnd no theological lystemaLixation 
of the heavenly atmyf no djgvelopM dualium, no 
oaate of magi, and no widely spread fire-altaia, 
(4) There is no record of any Zoronatrian prOpa'' 

R nda in Armenia or of any reiligiana fcUowanip 
Lwsen Fetaia and Armenia. Wheo the Saaajiiana 
peraecuttNi Christian Armeuia, about A.P, 450, 
they said nothing abont a rstom to the andmit 
fsith, nor did the Armennuiq ever call their 
wiganiam Zoionstriam. ( 6 ) It U probable that 
Zoraastiianism grudi^ly penetrated .\rmeuia 
nndnr the AoLmmeninn kcngs and under the 
AiaaciiLL bttt Wo have no exact knowledge na to 
when or how. ( 6 } The study hws precented most 
not he regarded as a eomplete picture of AmiEniim 
pagsjiisnL Both the pantheon and the world of 
minor spirits oontainod other non-ZoioastiiiiD 
names and bdlefs which have been omitted; but 
tho old ndiglon nf Armeni'4 was mainly [nniau, 
and may bp dnsctibed as Zaroastrumum of a 
corrupt ty^i 

111 | prrgbi^ th>( tbe iwisiiit AnHnlaDi tbrnadw ooik 
«| i«d Lbeir -pantnMiL ■« Um [bUi^Ttiir liiiclw: 

AMiUua], w lAiet Kvd I AoahlC, is cfaiif ud hnMuil* phUih ; 

11 tht auiudki ll inf uid liiVglng - Un PVn ud 
[Jn cKHM,; Kibr: ud ^ ii tin yod 'BI fanmiD dtiiiliif, wbw 
rrillkMI td iMindb^uKl rldqcliptn i 4 a.TQqr. IWtilB 
dE i IqnvT EiMcnimi oE impoffuce dliiH»ue<l DMm culljr 
troni tht papliW memWjr. Aloqs wltb UWH Pcfiliil [Wtln, 
ibm fllw u Elualtlc eoadem h'laS (the Bibwlobtui 
Dull, ct Um ■ PEniui' iMdoc Dum « i Uw I'lX tbi 
S*riu] AlUtk (VtB«k AAtl >« (Uilllr^HniQ^ 

Tb»t tfaxM muit hiTi LnbO Annulii pott- 

Akmbdriu tinta pcrhus Dafpttfmfi* aE mni of Um 
nttiri dddcA tluai^ wlntW IbVrMnDtd s Bmhu- 

Aiu.tk.DwiS. WTHpofidifiif to Aruiud-Ai^it.Tilkicn, Ui 
JUKU {ffirtfUr k»J A rnunbv, D. tUI f.} ppMliulli b 1 bs 
ptoudtds lijliotbwla at iJQ. k'lniiiti Lbsj Mkw ■wrlod Umti),* 
wlvn u iDdefWAdtnt and PB|An(o diidta so LhiL AaUJk oould 
boeoDai Um panraour of Vilngb ud biTi ^ ‘tetnpjip Jo Um 
nrnd mvn oE YtibUihir, wlurt AuUt piIk bad ■ tuetnuy. 
Altel- Al r-rp i TKl fv, ud iflHcllljir LA Kamjui Uokfi, Um AnaefiliM 
cm* QMlsr iu«i|rij licEl^nl^ LoOujtueoa sod to M«ti 
pmllEli bvmvn thfl Ontk lad UHit on dUtlH- l( wndd 
SHEA UmL dllftbc Uib period Um WDIlhlp ot lI» 109 ud 
tlM IDDtm beiwiM HBHWhll IKgteciHL DUMrvbe, irt ewAKt 
UDdmtasd ofay AKiUujiffEhM mkia b lluh a thtBL Ttic 
udent AnainkuH wm iba vii;j‘ omdfa >iteii (q dtrUnttga 
nod wJtcbcnJt (bmu at ChmD*, t fi. Ss; Ohu Muitii' 
(TueJ, tit, scvl-; albbu, qp, tit. HL fttMOOji 
LirsuTCU—WLadiidufiiiiii. ''Dm ptrilaelm ApUtJti odtr 
Auktii' b aUMMUiuvee [lir kfnfp. Ewtr. Ated. itr WUttnitA. 
I CL rfll. pL 1 h Moakh, ISto: Elttiia. 'Kachen^ mr tt 
faguluiii iroubMij * [□ litmt At nriml, D.A. v. 14 1 Luirds, 
arnca. (Uuinfvfl, 1 ^, ud JbirrM, CdtlliuM, 

ll!rTi;t jofaacMditiaAV, Atmtn. iJi&iblArJ^ Ex., 'iOnibn ilaJ 

Bap£i,^LiipiirF 1B67; Sir Wl iii Mi, JptirAaFUflH aad ftU kwnv. 
<mvr<fd JftrjMfT tA™.L Vtoka, LBH; MkrttKiOu, l>k 
PttaHlttaiuf, Lelj^. imt vm GotseluiH JCMm Deawtba, 
W., Ltipxic, TebdfUk 'Nt*w mr li mjUioL mdSb.' bi 
TVuiMtf. V lAi St4 /iUcftmt, AiidmH ^ Ofititlaittta, tJ., 
Lrandoai, 1S9; NuuvtMio. ‘'AmKnkAi ud amoAlu 
b fiAcnae^p tAxm.\ ISSWi; Kivakuhlu. 
Ofvt hTSt. Armmia (AtielI pi. L ch. S, Tllki, DW: 
BiUiuabn, ilbf. drwniSai (AntLj, Tlfli*, leUA, a. 74fl.; 
Cmmiiit, Tvitt « non. /tsOrCr mblL enf Ib iE^Ant, 

M»i i* JTpftirf^ dtt Jffu™. UMb, 
DM h Gelnr, Zur atmen. U^^riihn' In BtiiiJut dtr kMur, 
SSc^ flkMUtoL dtp WiwfBMfc,, pba-liMt. Chnt, llBEI, pp. «- 
liSj Wilt™, A nrwttt Fait^ q/anwntitu(Ann^}, vtnUst, 
ITO: St Clab-TlsdaU, CboHrstM Arrmla tt &t 
turn Fmlk, OiUmL UBI, pi, iJff.T UUblcImLuiiL Armtn, Oram. 

and: JnsHakr. StuMbiarifi 
ifTtt.: Aherbino. 4 rwa. VoflaipAMiSk, lUipwEF I 
Cirrilfe, JAt Snft MiHCwitru ilt F 4 rFHW« eokrtUM, Dub, 
IM; StuUlMrt;', ■ Inniu InihiHUMon Um DUirti 

nt Uu jUelut a^CAlus' b JOrprrl IfltptriAl Archoaitt. 
Sfla Orittl^ Onaa I pt. E {Bniilaiil^ Hoptow, 

Inn.; DLcbiTulaB, 'aitd.eq( BeQnm id iri* Antunkuai' 
in .tann-Ji IflOS; Weber. ^ iorAot Kmtt i> Ar- 

mtmitn. FMtiory. lHoa, p.»t; Koomet Cnuhlriu ctw 
ui44 OckA dtt aCfnflruaa, L, UiuiiUi. Uhl Gejsnr-K dIid, 
CwidTiiuderipua/aiMa^lL.StniBnn', 1 ^ ArikSLIu, 
ta Belli: um. dee AmhiMiui’ M VnAondt du twn'uit 
■ AUni^ DntpriiMH oiEfiM, jMCgiaaiMrjdL, BwJ. t»06, 
pa m-SK: ibo nmwraui utlem Ui Sandii Jaudmv, 
vlenu, leST 0 .. ud Ea Piiii|yiWlin«a. 

M. H. Anadikiak. 

ARMENIA fChrutinnb—l. TMM BEOIXXJXGS 

OF CfAfST/JiV/fi'.—The national legeutU and 
^adJtioas of Armnnia are rich in informatioa regitnl ^ 
ing the intoMlaetimi of Chiistiaiiity into the coontiy* 







AHMEINIA {CliHetian) 


1q pn.rtieuIu'T it u said to haT« been preuhed 
Apo»tl»or of Apo»tle(s,itach u St. Butbo- 

loneir and St. Tluddmu. But it luw bem proved 
that tbne legends did not appeu till 3ate id the 
literntDne of Armenia, and that they M'ere borrowed 
Largely from the liter&tore of Greece. Christianity 
eertainiy penetrated to Armenia, a* elfewhere, 
ntcaiu of the Urtng Toice. The Apoetlee (lod their' 
anceemns had earty formed the habit of viadting 
the Cbnrohea founded by them ^ and the teaching 
of the goapel wu continued and propa^atedi in the 
Cbrietian oornmonitiei^ long before written doen- 
ment^ came into nae t hat the nemea of theoe hrst 
preachen bare not ocmie down to u-i with any 
certuntyr Yet, however meagre the infomiatian 
fomiahw ^ bistoiy may be, we are quite entitled 
t« maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, befone tlie time of Gregory the 
lltummator. The first ChrUldan docamHnta chat 
tlie ArmenUoi made use of were wriiton in Syrme, 
mid tbu Langua^ waa naed La the ^yrmeninn 
liturgy till the leTorm of Cregory tha lUimtina^r. 
A ftcr Antioch w« might mentiim Edesu and Nisibia 
aa cantres from whi^ Chiiiriiiuiity imread into the 
diJicrent province^ of tha kingdom of Armenia. 

Tb* wiwM tQ anavHliui and In izumCailat], cf 
ArniinliJi writiMi kucHilRH IJm C riOrOlMCfX 

girih, Aavlhnomlal, L^AjUI oI FtMfp^ Svb^di, AlKiUiia dr 
Eiu', FklUtUt el njiHtluin, HfiM* OE CblHW)*. A. Lipxhii, 
Bit qiwtr. wnd (Bnumtch, 

IBDO}; A. Carmre,. is L^mU i'Aiffar rfenj rMMift 
A'Arm^nU dr Mtiiti it fAnrai (fGll IBKU H. Gatnr, 
AlllifiH imwn. KlMb*' la JtrntAl^ Att SOaIi. 

CllBtdMj ; Petit,* 

ftot Til, UdL lSS?-]aH. 

I r. EXTKiSSIQH QFOBItlSrJAHJTr A ItMSyiA. 
— St Grcgcny th* Illuminator, " Gregory the 
Illuminator hefapgtd to Gm myal race of tha Aru^ 
cid*^. When quite young he oacaped the lUAS&acire 
nf hia famli v* (Ad. mid took refetge in Roman 
territory. Ue etudied at Ccsanui, and retnrued 
to Armenia when the kingdoat wa« re'CatabltHhed 
under Tiridatea n. (A. 11 , £31). After being peiao- 
ented for his faith, be attained to honour, and 
baptUGod the king and a number of hia 

snbjccta. He went again to Cmtaieiv where he 
wus consecrated idahop by Bisimp lAsmtius, tbutt 
forming the lint of apiritual wniniiion between 
the CAppadwian motropolie and the young 
Armenian Cfnirehisa. When be wo* made buihop, 
Gregory fix'^ hie Tcridance at Ya^ht^batr and b^ 
a ohorth and an cplflcopej palace built there. Ho 
aubelituted Anneiiiitn Tot Gnselc as the LiingiLag& of 
tfau liturgy, in order to have (.easier accesM to the 
rnasHS o.? Chfl people, and created twelve e[iu«>pal 
at the hw of which he ^laoed, as titiuar^ 
cemvertoi pagan priesta He inEtiCuted mleei- 
mitical officee, m^ing them hereditary in the 
ucerdot^ fimitlLes, and ho cre&ied in his own 
family the enpreme ol^ca of Cothalieo^- At first 
title dcaignatedonly the principal biHhopof the 
country; later it came to mean an independEmt 
patriarch The Gregniian and national Armenian 
Chiireh, founded afterwards, lived ite own autono. 
muoa life, while recognicing for some yeara a eort 
of ftupramacy in the mother Church of CmeaEVO. 

LrrauTeka^UlT. Pm m l m, I* FoliMB ** t** ArmAiuap 
fSoHW, 1 CTI 5 ; TOO Finn* ,SiAfl/l« fLd^p^, 

H. CiUfcr, •M* Aniiijaw Klrcbv’ip HcniWi 

Cn-UldlLX- p^-h^ ClUfc 

0a»); Petit,* f««. vlt. «l lisat s. Wetar, ^ IntAiNteaf 

Vlrcif In lifioajj ItalWr I4f* and r»«at 

IIL TsB GRxaoRiA^ ARMxyiAit Cnuncii^^ 
I. Doctrine.—The creed of the Amienum Ghnrch 
iH idonticalwitb the paendo-Athana'?ian Qreod which 
wu introduced into Armenia by the Syrians^ and 

»li, tlili. ul- Uw WL fchbrrvTr aw nwd j^PellE -I- 
'ATOtSii"ln.i>irt, ihi AM. e*lAiJli¥«(tartai UWt]; MacW- 
F, ttuder, Aet eMSIH^O unaiMAl <I ftarfHM 

(b Ja AUwtAlTtM XttiatuU fPiri*, 


in the Sth ccnL took tha place of tbeNicene Creed. 
Id the 14tb mnE. another creed wan much in nee 
in the Armenian Churth. It was a oumpilution of 
formolas borrowod from voriouH creedB, and was 
current until the middle of the IDth cenlury'. The 
rehgloua heads of the Amientan Chunsh sererai 
times formulated prqfcmoKV 0/ /aiiA intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Amieniou Creed. 'Wa muat mention the profession 
of faith oddrenEed in iLfUS by NcTses ehnorhoU 
to ^Unaet Oomneima; that presented to pope 
Pina TV, fay Abgur, the AniLaissador of the 
CatholicnB hfieha^ of Btclimiadrln (1532-1533); 
that of the Catholioos A^riaa of Sia{l5Bd); that 
adiLmBBcd in 1571 by David, the ArmenioJi aitih-^ 
hfaibap of l^fahadt to Louia Xir.; those addressod 
to tha same king by Stephen and James, the 
Artuaniaii archibii^o|« at Cotuttatitinople (1671}, 
and by Gaiipar, the Aimenian bUhop of Cairo. 
Dur the other hand, tlta Romiut Curio. Intpooed on 
the Armenian Church two jjrDfecmona of faith: 
(Lj the constitution of £ugenioalF,i MxuliaU Dtg ; 
( 2 ) tha_ creed of Urban vui.* intended for all the 
Chriatians of tha Haat. 

Lnaa^tirka— 1 .^ clwTPit»r JU»at, Tht Ptwtmnt Sttut JA* 
Grttt gmf Anwnlca OImkAm; j.d. K7ff i(l>DDdOD, 1C1P); 
R Dtiiturter, rfwhMf, rn3iTifHn.d it iitttrsU As 

r^fii annAi. nrOniltilei (PiJ^ tSaTl- A. Bsl^, ijutfaria. 
AaitritM nAtlitei <nltr Arvuntt (Vj«au, l^iTjArlak Ter- 
MlkalLui. Bit atHUA. JCirAs {Iiel|iii|r, JT, CalBr^lai], 

Bt tiUi iriiiW^ mui Ammii Ofun/icr oAftnwlutuT (Vhqpw, 

ISOm; P. Kalteahucb, IHt ojwt ;SVmM (LaEixIr, ISM)' 
Ha"n, BiblietJuk Ast nfid (r^ulMwrHvIpt 

Fin^fSnitH, DffiT); Maclar, N«. lil, ll^ 

The following are tlio chief poInU of doctrine on 
which the erwed of the Arujeoian Church dlOera 
from that of other ChriatlBni communitiaB. jIls 
reguds the Prooetiaion of the Holy Spirit, after 
mnch heoitatioB and avan mueb inddforenco, the 
Gregorian Armeniana pTofosa tha.t the Holy ^ipirit 
proceed from the Fathor, and reject the f ^u>our. 
Tha Armen Lima rejoct the decisLons of the Cnol- 
redon Cuundd relative to the [nounotion; they 
call theiiaselveo Monopbyeltea, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The Gragoriane, In reciting the 
TWjapwn* retain the addition .7111 enaxjims dipra 
fiO&Ut while Nome Catholic Aimoniont have 10 ^ 
jecLod it. The Gragutiana deny but 

they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con- 
sacmting to this devotion the day after Epiphonj, 
Easter, the TnmsfijgTiiation, the Ansun^tion, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of thu holy 
yardaniana 

There is diversity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the nria^acy of Pope. Tho 
patiiorebB, being equal in pow'er, are co-orrfinofa 
the one with the other, and not truionfiiial^ 
to a auperioT p&triiiroh. The Chnrtheii were 
founded by the A posttes and their disciples. Tbww 
^tete sent by Jeaua Christ, not by Peter; thuH 
nothing enjoins the primacy of Ue Pom m a 
fundamcntiia dogina of the Chriatimi Piurriu The 
Armen tana b<ipii:» by immerrion, rented at the 
name of each of tbs^ Divine Peraona; nenco a triple 
Immersion. The anointing » with holy oil, and 
the person baptiited receives the name of the saint 
whoae festival is celebrated on the day of the 
bajrtiicm. Only the priest can bnptiK, an J baptiam 
Ti-tay be adminiatereu oven to a diild alie^y 
l^iyfmiuiEijojs follows verj" soon after baptism, T]»e 
onomting is done on the forshc^, the web, ihe 
nostrils, the ewo, tho mouth, the ahouldcm, tlie 
hreuat, the hauds, and the feet Each anomlmg 
jjj accompanied by a apooiol formula. Tha At- 
rneoloiu make nse of nnleavened bread and of 
wine unmixed with water as elementa for tho 
Enchorist They make confeadon principally on 
the occaaion of thn great fcatirala, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter* They admit in tlieory tho 
Hcroment of EAtrtms t/ftefion, but they never 
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luimiuuter iL. Thfr Gi^'otiuif have t. hiflruclij 
of ordera vary cuthfally off^ixed^ Lntltiiliii^ Lbe 
alficfl «f bt^ecGiilor uid reailiir; tlian ihe iMcHur 
Ordidra of poitar, raftdef, oxortiiit. And cuiiilfr^ 
lighter; And tbe xujHrior ordeics of jnib-duioDtit 
dnknm, Awd nrifflt. The cottKCnktion oJ bialiDj» iif 
marred for Imo CAtbolicqa^ MjUrnago u p^smiitCAd 
to the inferior rit^rodB ii^baey beLaj^ 

adjoioad only On iHo VArtAboda and tba inabDpii. 
Wotndd Are not Axcludud frotu ibe fanctiulu of 
the driaoon. In AnatollA tbe Catbolic Armaiildll 
priCtftA &]m gOQomlJy married; elBowbnra they 
obsemra man friitdy tha la^ of caUbAay,. vhbieb u 
Hot oblij^tory on tneiiL. Whoti a ptiOAk hoa tu Ay 
Moss, be paaBA tbn pteeedini^ tdgbt in tbe cburclL 
When A prioAt wbo La alroAdy mArried Iiab to 
receive uniinatioD^ be apenda forty dAyi in the 
cburch ; then there ii a oocieJ rapont, during vrhieh 
the wife of tlie pne^t eita on a a^l, and keeps her 
moath, her eye», and her ears Rhnt^ aa a of tbe 
rwer^ which abe eiercises with rc^ojd. to the 
fnnetiona of hsi boaband- 
LmA 4 TUw, ^Galana, CavUitUv JSwMn A rmmr cam So- 
IHjCM {!!«», 18 B 0 ): da Ue^ liiitoin Cfaiq^ cb ia 
(f dtt eraniDUp (bp lu/iimt dv jli<wnr fKiuAhuFt, ]l!M); G. 
AvedkUoOf fbHTtazbw ie^ la pnuMiinpp diHo ^rltp 
Stitts dai ndfs • d^i FMitm fT*al«, and Arflir cw- 
nriomij'attt at t£bri actttMuttciamtmi iMdr anna 1577 
USO \ J 4 BL Aveun, ‘ LachhM anim > I'^ttaUuibme' hn Cbu- 
MTKVHt vlL^ £L Aiarian. JSmiCwuI' drnkOncr tratHHiub nTKurn.'i 
ptmUjf^ jminaiv, «i fnprriiMti 

l-tlTTI); Ax BafAirt Hittaria doctriiaat atliiotictw inbr AmuniM 
nnbwbiftv wnin nm Eodttia mnaao fn tntetiio ftonaitino 
(Vkfuio^ 1S79JIJ. tunvErdEiu, flikt it eirfmoitittSi PfatiMi 
OmAounnp {vaokt, llA4)i; Pedl, taac. rIL eat UHKtDSA 
a. ConadlA—BoaidAs the c(HinciS» common to 
CbriatiAnity, tbe Armenian Cbmob bjis natinnaL 
coaneUj^ of whioli tbe following ore the most 
importontx &ettin^ Aside the tmaditiminJ oceoncm 
relative to tb« fitet couneiLi, the Antbeaticity of 
which w more than doubtfnl, we muet mention the 
Council of yashtinhat (c. 365 A.j>.h held under 
Neroea tha Great Ke^lAtions were laid down 
regArding the laws q( nuimafie, fa«ting, boepitnls, 
Aud tbe aoboolfl where the young w'ero taught 
Greek And Srriac. The lawe for the TnoiiAzrtie 
ordere were there determined^ IjAter, Sitbak La 
AAid to havA pmnmlgated in A.lt. 4'SO, nt a Coiuiolf 
of VAlarehapat^ a certain number of ralea intendiMl 
to regmiate tbo obnervaneo of fe»tivaJA^ fimeral 
/BAata> And tbe conduct of the cIcict and prieate. 
The esnone of tbe ConncEr of Shahan] van (a^D. 447) 
have for their epccial aim the rcratatlon of the 
hcre^i^iea which invnded xArTnenlan ChristiAnity and 
threatened to extingnish it Thia waa a3ao the 
aim of the Conned of Yaahtiahat (AuD. 440). At 
tbe Qoirneil of YAlAnhapiti (A..Dr 491) the Anueniani 
made common eanBe with the Georgians and the 
Albanians in condemning the Council of Chalcedon ; 
and tfau. deevdon waa maintain^ and affirmed etUl 
more dchnitely at the Council of Tvin ( A.tn, 6SS], 
where the two festivals of Cbcistmaaand Epiphanv 
were filed for the 5th of January^ Tn a.P. MW 
another Comieil of Tvin condemned the Chalc^on 
decrocfl. At tbo Council of Karin fCn ftJS A.P.l, 
Heraclios sammoned the Greeks and jVrmcniane, 
and bad the union between these two natLons pro¬ 
claimed ; the ftetiv ala of ChTuttniA and Epinhany 
were for different daysr and the formula jfui 
trueiJLniJ w pnf nobir VaS reinfP"ed from the 
Trisagion^ Another Council of Tvin [Ac. 6451. 
condemned once more tbo Couneil of Cbalcedon.^ 
John of Odrun, who te said to have summoned the 
Council of MaiKwtkert about a^d, 7J9. gathcroii 
into a Tolnme the canons of the Fathcm and of the 
caondie previous tn the Sth century. About A^p, 
j 7U the Synod of Pbrtav fixed the hooks of the 
Old Testament which the Armeniaiu regarded an 
aathentict and mode mice relating to certain 
details of e«lmu»iticA] ducipline. At the Cotincil 
of ShirakATon, held in A.D. Ei^SS^ the Armeninns 


accepted the decreea of the Cholcedon Council, 
anatbemAtuad the CouadJa of hfanukertr aeliled 
th* aiiicljaa of their faith in fifteen cmocia, and 
uiade peace with ihe Groako, In the nngn of 
MauugI Conmonoa, scveml attempts were Diade to 
hiiag About a union between the Greeks aivd the 
Armenians. They reunited in the Council of Ktiin- 
KJa 1 a.Dx 1170 ), at which Nerntw uf LAmhroo de¬ 
livered a discoume on oonciliAtion which Ls atill 
famEioH. .\t the Couneil of Taraus (A.t>x 1106 ), 
Nerses of LAmbnrn delivered another discourse 
with a view to the union. The Council of Sin (a. n. 
1 :^ 43 ) laid down ruIcA regarding the elecdon and 
nominatien of piiesta, etc. ; the CouaeLbi 

of JL.D. 1307 and 1316 ratified the praeedlng oniwt 
and fnruLib a oomplete prufeesiou of faith nf the 
Armeniau Church at this time. In a,I>. 1439 the 
ArtnenlonB took ppjt in the Cotuicil of l^aienos. 

AJnog with these prineijMd oonnelhi there were a 
number of ajvcUI ceuncila ami ayoo^, for the 
deema of which we refer our Tcaders to the works 
which deal specially with them. 
l4napTvaA-4^ GaloB^OBStciltAtu Svinki rrmtam tmm 
(KivDVr tVD>; H. GeUer b BtritJds 4. bgl, ^oeJUv Grt, 
■t- Wha (Leiocte. IHH); J. Avxiiia, ' la ChnH tnapiti p 
I AdoiAiRiia' G jOpppotvik, tL ; J. luavardBiLP, Hiftr v/rAv Ar, 
lamilaM ClunhrVtoia^lBTlik F- G ConvlKara,’ tht AtvopeOui 
Ohaaop si Stibak, CatbatLcaa of ArmmN.' In A/r 4 , voL A 
ri 0 »>, p. B»; KoirpMt Tcr-MkrtUchlAO, l>it /•aJiliaiLrr 
Im ^HSPsTinuEApn jrs 4 J(rTricbv IhSii); Ho/ele, Hitt. 

^ ikt CAurdi CbiBVih (Eog. tr., Bmti.. S vooL, mU; B. 
pulaTi^r, /tKAvTsAiv ntv It cflnifMrfiw crsiMimu (J'pJla. 
USAk BiMutimt amdnitKt dtt Cmitcdtt (tvjdv, PHAl 1. L ; 
OttMiitai ./ofmiti Omitni^ iq i m t, od. by J. B. Auebev p'^wdas, 
E. Axanwg, rtroil^ia th rvwvsnf miii 14 

An* yrTiwru (honi^ IgfTO): War. OnnAoisii, It TdCusLa it 
If! AfnAtCtiw (1t«iw.1t7±: PxHwwidiCn Bin. sf tit (£e^ 
mtniaU {Aiini«tiit qr u« S<ut {In Artu«ii!va> 

Ufr. Abel KPdtanoBta illiA 

uttA (Ib Anapului) ^alairiapfet, liStT*); Uw 
aiealfca and U) trsMiwaD a| Korhin, AnUwucdac. EUmul 
B puth, Htbmi. Moaa si Cwnna; Pc^ tsw. ^ «L ISt^ 
tfK&; J. Dothlaai OofaJkv dir icrwn 
IFvn fViMia. isosii Uwer. i.». ‘ 
tfaA iiutiB. of [ibe«i Kberv U» coeedli 

3. FeadvalAx—The AnuenLan Church celohrates 
five principal feativaUk CbrtiFtuuui, Easter, Truns. 
figuration, A&suuiipition, and ExolLatinn of the Holy 
Cross, The day before these fcullvok ia devoted 
to the Church, Qib day after to the commemoracion 
of the dend. 

The ilay before Ghristmoa tho poor boya of a 
village or town go from door to door, or froia 
lerraoe to temos^ holding in their liomhi lantome 
made from gourds, aing a Chriatniaa caruj, orni 
receive! fruit uud cakes AA A reward. 

The foativol of the Traiuifigqxation ( Varttatjai^) is 
CAllitd the FcaGval of Itosea, after on uid heathen 
featlval which was ttlubrated on the aama day. 
On the day preceding this festivAl, the eamnieroaru- 
Utm of the Tabemi^e of the Jewa Li held. On 
ti^ day people apriukte each other with water 
w^heo they meet in the acreetB; an d fn certAln pro- 
rtnea of AimeuiA pjgeoni are set frwi oitlmt in 
roKdleclionof the Deluge, or mi a aymbol of AaUik, 
the Armerjian Veutw. 

On the day before the Asaumption, tbe visian of 
Gregory the Illuminator is sommcmcfrated. 
According to the canooBaf the Armenian Churcb, 
the piieata are_ allowed to recejve aa offiiriugs the 
skin and the right ihutihier of the onLmals oocii- 
6eed lu the churches on the dayi of the great 
feativaia, in commemoretifm of Gio anula oT ther 
dead. Or in hmour of dome great aaiuC, 

Other festivelji play on important part in the 
reUgiciTM life of Artnenia, The day bcfoiO Candle- 
m-dj' (PrewntatiDD iu the Temple), firca are lit in 
the courts of Gio oliurchea, and the people dance 
lounil tiieni, j.iiiiip over them, and ho on. 

The fetitivol of Viialt (Fate) ia one of the prin¬ 
cipal Ajmeniau fuGvalB, and one uf tbooe wmch 
Seem to be relire of pa^n timoB. 11 begina on the 
day hefora ABccnalua Thtusday, and lasta till Ibe 
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ihlKlr^At.. , 
ifioL' -CaEUiBai^ a 
Wfefe brU. 
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Sunday Qf P^twost. fha i1b.t before Astamitbn 
tlis yaon^ girb of the rillago 'meet tof;ether and 
cboose BTii'eniJ cf th^ix ntuiiber ta ot^giuiixe the 
festiTaL The ntcmbent of thia otitiizm ite« tiJf« a. 

f iitcher nuule of haired clay, fill it with water drawa 
ruin eevcn fonntAtiia or eeven weLli!] and ^«e the 
mouth of the pitcher with Howeia gathEred from 
HVOD hflLda; then each of the girla throa-a 3oine 
object into it (hrtkceiet^ ring, button, bead from a 
nMUy, etc.), Orinhinja at the wune time aome CDod 
wiah for her lather, nrother, or awpotheart. They 
have to ah at their ejOE vrbila tbrowinu tfio ohjcct 
into the piteher and meditate deeidy on their 
vrieli. On the Wednesday or 'I^oxoday n i^fitt they 
hide the i^atcher in the ouraer of a garden in the 
open air, to exitoee it to the iadueoex of the stAis, 
aod they watcli time it in not t&kcii by tiie hoje, 
who prowl ahoot ther« oJl night, aivd try to die- 
cover it and esrry it off. If the yoong muo fuq^ 
ce«l in taking it, they give it bock to the girb only 
in each^ge lor a large anan city of eggn and olive 
oil, whicit they have to aupr. If, on the other baiul, 
the yonn^ men do not aUcCOed in gettiag rituseadon 
of the pUcher, the ghia fiug aonge in which they 
nm made fun of (A. Tciioboiliail, Vhanitpcpulairtt 
arniinifru, pp. ; M. AbcghlAn, A nnrrtucAer 
Voftsghivint uipftg, IS&d^ pp, 

Manwfr, biptUm., end huried are family 
voIa whicia are the occtialou ol epecUl ceremoniee 
and ccutoma in ArmeuiiL 

(a) Among tho Armenians, rhddveu 

■JO betrothed from their oarlicst yunth, EametirueB 
when only thiroe ycare old, somctiimea aa Boon ae 
bom. wLcto the mothore on both aidee h&vo agmod 
to marry tlinir iob and dinghter, they prop^ the 
rniion to tlieir hoabonda, who alwaya sanction the 
ehuicfl of the wivess The mother of the boy then 
guca to the friends of the girl, with two old women, 
and a prisat, jmd presents to the infant maiden a 
ring from the fntnre bridegTDoin* The bay is then 
breiight, and the priest reads a portion of tho 
S^riptare, and hteasea the psniioi. The paTEnts 
of the jifbl make the priest n pnaent, in acoonl- 
ance with their means, retreahmaats are j^^Ukken 
of by the oumpany, tids ooruatitutes the cere- 
moiuea of the betrothals. Should the betrothals 
take plaos during the infancy of the contracting 
parties, and evun shonld tw^anty yeam elapse belore 
the boy can claim his bride, he must every year, 
from the day he givCii the ring, rad his mEstr^ at 
i^ter a new d resH,' etc. f JonoSi/Vayer-WBy jhnne, Auf^ 
i{/riafir ic^ti^arvy atneiloteii. Lend. 1377, 312 f+j, 

ft fretiucntly nappani that the hridegrocisudeMt 
docs not H6 hhr betrothed daring the ungagemont. 
On the nujiiage day a prieet and a sab^leacDn 
go to the hnoae of the brides The hridegroom . 
nrrtvee there with gno&t pomp, and receiver for 
that day the title of Ib'ny, while the bride is called 
The UlLer is Chen veiled, the priest uyn 
some prayers and Ucfises the jenug husband aitd 
wafu, oiul then Ihoy set out lor the church, w'here 
the nnptial btisaiin^ is pronounced and Moa ia 
celubrat^ The prieBt pincce on the head d each 
a crown, whioh thoy retidii from three days to a 
week. The com pany iing wedding hymns on the 
way to and from the church. Altar n few days 
the prim goBS and receives hack the crowns, and 
then the young people^s married life bcKhii, Mar^ 
liige cannot bo celebrated during fo^bs or the 
dominical festiraU, of which there ore about SSO 


I A) .Sapftnw-—A short time after the birth of a 
ddld, thoparentd and the god'father carry him to 
church. They stop at the entrance^ and tho priest 
recitea sunnf prayers, after which they go Into the 
chnr^, making as many genuHeaions as the number 
of days of the child's iilc, and thegod'fathur makes 
eonfoBsioD. Then tba infant's ciotaes are taken OS', 


and he is immemed thre^ times, his head turned 
towards the west^ hla feat toward-s the east, and 
his face towtiJds the sky. Alter the haptu^mal 
water tJje priest anoints the child's head iwveral 
times with holy oil, and clothes him in a linen 
ro^. The child us then made to adore the Crow, 
and is taken home in state. 

fej .Bmj-ki/.—T he day before that on which thp 
body is to be carried to the church, the rein tins, 
neighbours, and friends of tbm deccAeed meet in the 
house, each bringing a lamp with three or mveh 
wicks, w'hieh Uiey amvuge, all lighted, ronnd the 
coffin, and thon they be^n to sing in tnm some 
fimcrol hymos. On All Bouls' nays (ChrhstEnaa, 
KaatfiTi Asnumptlou, TfanaEgoration, Invention of 
the Cress) the laniiline invite a popular ^)oet hosing 
over the pave at the cemetery the pmUcs of thn 
person who has just died (A Tohobanian, op. rif. 
p. lift). For some days after the funeral ceremony 
the priest goes to visit the relatives of the doceaW } 
then on the Satniday of t hb week of moorning the 
relatives and friends meet and take p^ in a socUU 
repost, the remains of whitih are distil hutod among 
tho pour, 

LrroLLTUWt-E, Bare, ArmJ^U mirif, i®IS}: I. 
T^VM, Alter tl atrtmtmitf kc flrtiii'iatnin* fTaokw, 

ltfjC)4. Paett. a * ; , vfl!.; A. Tehi'ihaiii, CSant# peptiliii/H: 

QWris, istojt Lm Tnmitrtf irrwiAhbftu {F£r4, IWX 
p. F. C. Canjb«iuv, Aitvalf nrwutAnut (Oxford, IfiCGy 

^ Saints of the Armenian Church.—-A gtanry 
at the Ajmenion Monolojgr will suffioe to eliow 
that tho Armenian Chorch lias adopted a hum 
noinber of the s&inta of the Greek ami katin 
Chnichea. It has, bosidoi, its natiaiul saints, for 
whom it ban naturally gfpo.t veneration. The 
prineij^ of theoe are St. Hhl|.v:jmu and Sk Gaiaika, 
who ded from Borne to at^id the cajiml desires 
of tho KcuperDr, aod took refu;^ in Armenia, 
wbero their hloc^ was shed for tho eajisu of the 
l^pel: the saintly truiEilatoTa, Moses of Charene, 
Ihrvid the Philosopher, Ecnik of Kolb, ElUuens 
the Vartabbi, St. Mstrep j and St. Sahak, St. Lw, 
Sl, i'teraee Shitorhali, St. of Lambron, St. 

Gregory the ILluminktor, and Sl Nerses t. the 
Gnsah Vardan is the nalionid aalntand patriot 
pur e^etll^nee, IN'heu Annsnia was struggfing in 
the dth coat, agatnat Persia and the introduction 
of Maadoism, vordan hiamikonian bei^mp the 
moving spirit in s general imuirTection and in the 
struggle^ of Arrnonum Christianity against the 
Zoroutriu raUgiun. lie perished at Iho battle 
of Aviuair j but the agit^oa for indejtendonco 
started by liim continued fur many yean. St. 
SnrkiB (SargUor Sergius.) is the saint invoked by 
priBunere, captives, tboae with dlibcnltie* to fact, 
and capeeioUy by young jrirle in order to obtain 
a lumd^me sweetheart. It it inuws at the festival 
of St. Jacob or St. domes, it is said that the beard 
of thfl Saint la falling on the HUrth. St. Karapet 
IJuhii the Baptist) U reganled in Armenia oa the 
most i nlUiOftnal of the saints. Bis seat ia nt Mni^, 
whore his relics ore found in. the church named 
after him, which is one of the principed ptaoes of 
pBeprlmoge of the Armeniaiis. ASVmeii are for- 
hiuden to on ter the fmetosure within which is the 
tomb of the saint, because it was women, Herodios 
and Salome, who caused John the Baptist to bo 
beheaded. Voung girln give a needlo to frienda 
going to kiEs the i^ib, begging them to rub It 
against the tomhotweT no that they may be able 
w'ith this oonctiil^ needle to prudnee marvel tons 
embioklury. Yonng women cammt go and kUa 
the tomb udIus ^hoy make a row nevnr to many, 
Tliose who have made this vow are allowed to sing 
with the ohnir dnring Aloss (A Tohohanian, Chantt 
papulairvM onS^niflM, p. 14ft. n. 1). Aceoilliug tO 
John Mnidikonion, a very pknu Armenian princefis 
who was determiuod to enter the sanctuary was 
. slm tyd. Lmmediatcly smitten by Heaven as a pon^ 
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ifhment for her prwoinptian (V, Luglais, CiaT&j- 
iim dv hixturicnt a»c* rf mod. dt tArmiTi.U^ L 
MS, SCSf.). St, KATflipfit U tho patron of tfa^ 
bkrdft {trovoitvslt wlm pj od pUgrimAgv to sak blm 
to heighten their jmt^o imwEuitioa. 

IxnuTcn — H. Pl B. Ljibo^ 7>*hJj and 

t^DdoB, UDlk A. T fti p ^ it nlap . £pf* iWicetfoa 
ii/U<iiim lim; ■ Ssefiofa da £kic^ uhi ^ Jmji iLu^Qolaa ‘ 

In V. La^slaUt Cdaciiim dfl Avbnfnf ow. «t wnl- eU ^ 
lOMta fPmtia, iap> L L 

5 , SeCtdf—AnnEnUn Chmtiwiity, in the coutbs 

of tht centonea^ liaa hfl4 to rtroggte ogminst the 
ABaonlta of weta wid fcrerfes in atdet 

to prwFflrre ita bomogeneity^ Gnoaticism^ pen't- 
treted into Armooin in the cent-; Miurciotibim 
also ctept into the ATZseqiBn Chnzoh and ^hb 
reftEted by Eznik {IHt Wardaxi non KoiB^ 

dU SrXfttfi, tT+ W Jo^ hlicbui Scbmiil, 
Vicano, 1 (W| p, Abont tho e&niE time are 

fonnd ttnpn of the Bmtbdrfiajii Jlnd the MEss&lioiiH, 
of avhich BQcta the FlutliciotiH nMta to bo n con, 
tinuAtion. through tha Middle Agea. Mention in 
mule nW of the ejEiKtenee of Aduplinniat Ehiunha 
u e&rty u tbs 3itl eenttuy. The moat important 
Hct of the Middle Agva wab Ltmt of the Fainielanai 
funouA for their atniggle A^^elnat the wmnhip of 
inuigH. Hi hu been eetabluhed W Conybeare 
thftt they vere AdoptianiatL They telieTed that 
JeeiiA wu horn a m&n, aoA that He became Chrurt 
Ht the moment of His baptism ; hnt they did not 
rega^ Him aa equal to God the Father, The 
Paulicions praotised adult baptfam. The Thou- 
dracuma^ h ^eot fouaded abont A.D. SSO by 
Smbat, rejected infniit l»ptininp the oronhip of the 
aaints, of the Vi^o and of images, pargitory nncli 
the hierarchy. There still ex^L^ in the Caue-ajiuai 
Mtae adherentfl of this The Aivrordiuis 

('Swflof the Sun ’) are mat srith in the tilth cent.; 
their doctrina recaJls the old ideas of Armenian 
poganiam. 

LmssTvu.—JTrrwrii C!ls>nriii i^vra em«r», sd. J. Cip- 
peDatU 193;'; Pimlail ■J'MtaivCi Oini'naOi b^i!pnp4^ 

jimv^rnwA ntAidid: J, Auclxrrt'Ml^ li:ij|]i; 

Karapet Ttc-UkrttKlUU., Mr Paulitiaxtr ini PfUMUtaOcaini 
XaiinrcifAi usd rmtomliM titHriHA* XlndUrrintoen in 
tbrnuJiaWoT !a niiKre TSgm 


JHe lotMiKV f f«A# t* Aftiunw tTWbBTf, uogft 

6 < Snperatittona and Peculxaiitiea. — The Ar, 
menia^ although ChnstUjM, have, like otbur 
Chration peoples, tmpnlar beliofsaiid snpentitions 
which Lire posaod donm through the ogeet The 
peauDt '^men helieva that there eiLat tiuM amriiM 
0 / cAildbirth—ihe Apbits of the eveiunga of Tnea- 
uay, Thoisday, and Saturday, The first two are 
Tirgw and suAeia, arid the third la their young 
brothET. If the wives have not jrpent the ereninga 
of Tuesday, TlimndayT oiid Saturday with tholr 
hoabonda, these spirits aid them in chitdblJrtlL 
The Suiiday -spirit rsmaini uear t-i^g door of the 
buth-chamber and fulEls mU his aistprs* orders; 
he euricfl n-atar and eggs^ makes the fire. etc. 
The two sisters take the diild, bathe Lb and pre¬ 
pare the omelet for the moGier; and eometimea 
they preset a gift to the newly.horn c!^d. But 
thoM spintsarosJso vindlctii'e; and when a woman 
does not respect them# they avetij^s themsidTes by 
bormimting her, and sometimes by Idling the 
baby (Jlevw dtx fjntufifvnu ywpu/sfprtsj, r.flfiOifl 2 ). 
Each child has from ita birth a guardian angel 
who protects him a^nat evil spirit This angel's 
duty ie to out the child's wiile and amiue him mth 
the golden apple which he holds in hb liond. 
When the chud b old encnigh, the goardian angel 
goes back to heaven. The child smiles to him uid 
stre^hea out lui little ottus fiA. x. 4]i The At- 
meuion pnasanta bdiove abo that tptriit of d\*- 
ecw exist. They sre tethiJl m stature and wr^r 
ttiangnlor hata; and th^ hold in their a 


white, A red, and a black bromch. If they strike 
any otkD with the white bcasch, be fall 
ill, but will soon recerert if it ia with the ml, 
he will hato to stay in bed for a long time; 
but if it is with the black, then it ia all over 
with him, and nothing will cure him. The eptrita 
have hooka i±i which are written the nomea of the 
men wl^ must die or fall IlL, and the appointed 
days ; and the spirits act acoordiug to these books. 
The people believe also that there Is a spLcit coiled 
the ‘ Writer* fCrroJ), who writes men's names and 
the date of their death in a book called the ’ book 
of the iion,eihiteot,^ 

The (few are tyrante po^^esaing seven heada 
They con throw the large:^ rocks a great distaOM. 
Then wrestling U like the E^hock of manntaiiu, 
which caoEieK lava to poor fortli. The female 
dev is about the eisei of a hiU; »be throw* hack 
her left breast over her right sfionldex, imd her 
right breast over her left shoaldur. The dm 
prefer to dwell in very thick forests or deep 
caverns. They are veiy rich in gold and silver* 
and ponaas!! hon« of tire which enable them to 
cover great distances in ths twinkling of on eye, 
j&ew covet the odtaponj of young women of 
tbs human toes, to whom, they grant everything 
they ask. Ths yonng msu a» eontmoaliy at war 
with the dew in order to gst back ihs women, who 
nhow ths men how to carry out mses hy which 
they may beodme the mastsia of the rffrsj, who are 
ignorant, cowardly, hoMtfnlt s^td narrow-minded 
(RTFx. l^TBd: GrlkorChalatiaiix, jWaricAoi und 
Sagtn, Leipzig, 1B87, pp. xiv-xxl. The witches 
are old women who have a tail which ii not vis, 
ible during infancy, bat which develops with ags. 
They can Mcomo invisible when they wish, enter 
anywhere, and exoss tlie world in a few muintaa 
'They mount on earthen jars, take in their hands 
a urpont which BSTYra os a whip, and, flying to 
the BOTsnth hsaven, pass over ul the nniversa. 
Tlicy act chiefly tii lore intrigues. Tbeir ordinary 
h umnwoi ih to onchont ths heart of a young TtULq 
or woEoaii* car^ olT a young girl in spite of her 
pBjrentn, and kill the irrecoocilahle riviJ or make 
kim fail Asleep iRTP X. lOSh There ore also 
good Bcinsters, who are quits dhipcaed, with the 
aid of supematuTi] powers, to render ssr-vicfi to 
humati being* {G, Chalatlsjit^ AfdrcVnaTicI.&i^rt, 
p, XXAi ff. ; F. Macler, arm^niSiiS, Parl^ 

ISOS). The Anuernsns hsUcre ahm La the exist, 
cnce of dragons, and pOnsSsS Qumerons tale* and 
legends which r^sr to these supernatural beinp. 
The Annenians, especially those of Eastern Ar- 
rnuuia, make giuat use of roltr of pmtf erT contain¬ 
ing inagicaJ or talhirnanla fonnnlAS, intended to 
protect them against the evil eye* slander, the 
anger uf easmios agiinatscrocrsis and eachoutc^ 
false love, auil the hits of serpents, to condliate 
lords, kings, generals, ind the grsat, and to exor¬ 
cize dBnmni and other impure things. These ml Is 
of prayer* axe colled tiprianosi or rathor yinu- 
AAnxis, because they imJnde prayers attribute^ to 
St, Cyprian. They are generally ornamented with 
viguettee, which Iwlong to somewhat nidinieiitaTy 
art, hut ore very luu^ used hy the pmple (see 
' Aru^ette * and ' Gyprlanus'Ench' in P. Jafiohna 
Bsshion, Catalog der nrmcRbtcAca ifn-mteAri/*™ 
iu der MeeKiiAariMten^Miothek jtu FKsen, Ytenns, 
; MoclilT, 87-102), 

Lirnxnas. — U, AbMhlu ArmenirAtt VeSbatvitlti 
uso) C hsl a tu M. Mireteji snJ <t«pus, 

ISw)-H-, TUB WUslocki. JCAr'dtni Tind 4fv JbiJbMniUUv 

SAd SieititiMfoer Jrstauir (Hsiuburr. WSSi; A. G. Sckls- 
mlai^ TIt QMen MaUtn. mul atltfr FotJt-iviie aiid l^irr 
Soria hitil iA Arwurda (CDsTSlud, OhEu, 

ty, Ajufff.v/ji.v Catrouc ciiuRcn on ar- 

C7j rfft3LfCy,-^ThErQ have been iu almost 
all times Airoudlans who fccoguiisd mom or low 
ths saprsmsny of Eome. Bui it was TucognbBi 
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only in n iporadic ind casual way tmtil the tinie 
of the Cni^sadeo, irhea tht- Armemims of the 
kingdom of Cilicim ot Lneer Attnania, vcto in 
coDsCant contact with thn CrttsadfriBn and c>an- 
seqnontly with tho Homtin Duiia. Liit«rj. in the 
14tli cent., J>oininican niuiuouiTiei fuunded in- 
flnootinJ coannimiitiea of di^djileo is Armenuk. 
ThofiO were the oId^ of native niisnonaiutt known 
OB ^Unitin' (uRitons], and hnd » tbeir hrst 
Euperiur John of Ketni (dt of Khttui), Ua had ft 
tranBlntiuo m&do of tho W[;»rk'; of iWrtholcmew 
of BolupiGp who was EBnt to Armenia hy Pope 
Jatm xxu. in IS (Maclar, ho. 14$}. gnhoeqnently, 
iOa^»cci&lEy in tho 17th coot.^ othot ordom oatnhlL^ed 
mbaioQi among the ArmeoiaM, particularly among 
the AiiuexJana of Persia; the Auguatinlana at 
Ifiahin, the Je^uita at IffahJLn, JEilfa, Erftan^ 
etc. The French Lazaristc settled at Taaria ami 
at I^ah&n. &oon all the oommonitleo exteodod 
their ramifications into all the principal Armenian 
oentreft O'! the East—I^^fahiinp Onmiz. hhlrar, 
BanderabbaSp HamadaUp Shamakia, Frziommj 
Trebiaond, etc. 

Until the middle of the ISth cent.. Catholic 
AnueniaoE did not form an autonomoai coni' 
mnoitj; now they have a hierimchy of their owni 
a reoogniied religious antonornyv and a patriarch 
toEidea at Constantinople, These reeulta have 
sprang from thedissaneioiia which Dccumd between 
1737 aud ITiO in connexion with the catholieate of 
Sis in Cilicia. The Catholioos of Sis wa« deposed;, 
and he retired to Lebanon, where be foundw the 
convent of Bfomtuar and a new reUgioas odder. 
This new BLato of things caused inteatkoe qnorrelB 
between tho Catholic and tbsGregnrian. Aimeniaiui. 
We may note especial^ the quarrel of tlicr 
JlaBEuniits and the publication of the Bull 

Linunnu. — Galuw. Cnn^HiaSi^ Setbaia amutu aim 
mmffnd (n 0 Di 4 , IBOOJ: E. Scn»e];»pL L'Xmpin otipmuB. 4 a 
jKN'nf (b n* pmtiaut la trrilirti lU JW HCHUb mcilttl da 

lire ); A BlfpCT, jQ'krtirilt eailuiliait 

lrt(*r Jr^wwifyleuBa, 18 T^: A Beri-, i'jJfwrfabfParia 16 S)J^ 
L, Alidiu. jSiHMn, Bnl*K« dr rj.rmAiid isoa;. ui 

■zU da^ottd ta tb« 'lltuL«il JtndL»a‘ to tbo esatont of 
JMnJi>a; dB Ouou. C«n ttir PAraUnti {hrlt, 

ntta iTj- B. Fiolvt, ui Miutoni du zizr fifaAfa 

{Pan*. H. F. S. LvnEb, iWwIi and SCwrfw 

(liOodoQ, IWU; Piotit, lue. viL; S. Water, faiCAnjkEAj 
Xin^ M ArmnUm rl^bcuT, inSX tlw dlfpnte# wlOdi 
hara uiini orcr Uir iubf^ of ArcdUc *dd AAtiaair' tee 
JWwmiiAib onaMirw *bM da M. 

Bfttmt ^ rrbsn^uig'. nsJ): Dubt&a^ CmM. dar a™. 

la dar ifn^ttaarjitertAkhL lu wwn imO); 

F. UaclCT, eWCoL iTh irkanUrcniti ona^ tf d* la 

SUMttlki^ A'aticnaia (CnjiM, HWOk 

V. FHOTBSTAAT AAM^SJjNS .—The work O'f 
tbs Protestant miBBiona among the ArmimiaikB 
dates from the boguming of tlie iDth oontory. It 
was flpecialJy prosperons from the day on which 
the Rn tiHifrt d Forte granted indEpendenoo to the 
Pittfeefanl comrniiuity. The Protestant muttaotin 
in Armenia bi^ong> on the one hand, to tho 
M i^onmy SodeticE of England and America, and, 
on the other, to tboee of Ba&cl. They have staitona 
in the most important centres of T^kcy In Asia, 
and some in Persia {Tauru, Teheran* Iffahin), 
iknd in Busida (Shtmho. Tifils). There are nearly 
^ pnpdls in the Robert College at ConetamtH' 
noble; the coU^ ojt Seutui la reseiinr'ed for girle. 

bnauTTH.— E. SOT^oppl, L'Empirr (fh ^nt di 

MM HtUkirut tM^I If fKffim I<f m wamdf noiKJ du shf rHelt 
I tloTiMft. IffTtt pp. 7W11 H. F. fl. Lyacb. J nnrni*. IVaattS 
«j^i»v[ui'(LAtiik!iu. iSDlli Petit, bw. VIL «L IBSD. 

VI. J/P5ddiri,V AJlJfJLVJdjrs.—The attewhniBnt 
of the Armeniams to Chrutianity is well known, 
and a'hen they are ahroAd their religion Etands to 
them in the platft of nationality. In spite of this 
love ef their religion, some Arinsuiaiia* peraccuted 
hjthe MiisatmAna, have adopted Ma hamrn ad aniim,. 
llius^ two or three centuries aw, the Armenians 
of HikruBheQ, to the east of TroDlrond, after some 
bloody massacres, accepted in thoueand/v the law 


of lalAtn. Th^ are therefore Turks, but they 
sp»k a dialect wbicdi hetrayi thoir Armpnian 
origin. The Kurds, it is uia, nio ancionc Ar- 
meniiticB w'ho have paased tindler tho Jaw of lElam. 

About 1751, a cuiiaiq Chalahi, who was very 
fanatical, aasoriated himsBlf witli the Pexsian 
Munlmf^^ and oonooirod the plan of ruasaaering 
the Armenians if they would not be convert^ to 
MohamnuidaRiain. He tortured them first, catting 
OS' their ears so that they might nob hear the 
singing in churah, entting out their tonguea eo that 
they might not Epeak their mother language, and 
putting out their eyes to strike fear into tho other 
Christiaua. ChalaU indicLcd theae torturci on 
the poor, and grutod hononrs and titles to the 
rich to Impoaa silenco on thorn. By this moans 
thoesanda of Anneuian families becumm Musa], 
mjtns, especially in tho province of OudL In thia 
proTinco above all, the Muhanimodanji deatroywl 
the afanrrhcfl and Chrutum saod^noriefl, n tut 
the Christians might the more qulekly foiwt their 
original rellMon. In the proTjnee of OndL n^y 
names recall their Armenian origin; at 61# ui 
found a much venerated sanctuary of St. Elktuens. 
Tho MUBalnkSns u well as the CluisLians make 
pilgrimagoa to ft, light caodlca, and addrosH very 
fervent prayers to the saint; and in several 
villEtjra in the neiglilKiurbood of this sanctuary 
tho MnsalmAn ATmenianB sw'ear by St, Elisaias. 
They hare preaerved some old Christian eustomB. 
For axajnplo, when a mother is patting her child 
to sleep, she makes tho ai^ of ihe croae over it, 
aud Qiarmura the name of Jeatu. Sviieo the paete 
is prepared, a young Armcno-MuBBlmfin ^dJe 
mikkeE a croM on It with her fore-arm hefnte 
putting it into the oven. The Armeno-MuBaliiiAn 
vUlag^ of the province of Cadi are very bigoted 
and very empkious; they distrust all foreigner^ 
and never spHik of maitors of religion. 

In XaBsatan, also, Eovuml Armenian villages have 
become converted to Islam, from fear of tortures 
and mnsaacres, Thera are found among them the 
Bame traces of Christiaiuty as among their brotherB 
of QudJi and daewhere. 

LmtiwrEa—J ^AMEdnirt artir (n dnurdli (Tlilj, IfiflS) i 
,£iD|rr, C sb iindsT wi tKti 1904 )l ul-tH (^Lb la 

acmmifcBjt 

VIT. Arm BA UN Cow.tj^.—T hsie arc Ar¬ 
menian coloikics spread over all mrta of the w'orld; 
for BaamplOj. iuEaiope; Poland,Sweden,Denmark, 
Holland, Rmisin, Torkey, BTip^iia, Transylvania, 
Hmimaula, Lower DanuLo, MscEdnnia, Greece, 
Dahnatia, Prance. Italy, Spain. Portqg^, etc. ; in 
Asia: Persia, Afghanisb^, Ttidia, dapau, Paiestuie, 
ChiUj, etc.; in Africa: Egj-pt, Ethiopia; in 
America: United States; the ^gliab and Dut^ 
Indiee. Batavia, etc. Theee coluuksbs generally 
lose tbeir nationality, and adopt that of the 
country in which they are liking; bat they remain 
faithfiu to their religiOD, which is now the Loud of 
the Arinnuian nation, ^ce they no Longci have a 
political autonomy. 

Lcfsa^roaK.—L. Aluban. f^inuan (Vitekn, ISOA 

F BftndHt c _\1ifT T.wn. 

ARMINlANtSU.— 1 . Occasion of Ammuan- 
isn,—ArminiazLism was a revolt seoinst certain 
Bfipeeta of CalvlniEm, of far.reachingImptirtanue in 
tho history of tho Reformed Theology. It took 
place in the dawn of the Hth oantury. Against 
the Catholic alMSoJutlam of the entemal Cnorch, 
Calvinism had eet the abeolutism of the eternal 
deciaea. The litnatiun was ridd with a new 
dotgioatiam. AreooU wasineritaMe. Many symp- 
toms of diEsent were manifest before Areiiuiaabiin 
aroM as a definite reaction. Alter Calvin's death, 
the more rigorous Calvinistio divineB, luclodlng 
Boia, asserts that tlie Divine decree to flalvation, 
being anteo^cnt to the FaB, required for its 
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■WKQoiplyhment the decTM i4j jhpu Sin ’wm or' 
diuneo not 04 on end, bnt w «. Dieunfl i it » htre 

b«qiLiiH« tfa«Tp vu RwueUiing tbat Gwl could not 
accomplifl}) TiitliHTOt il. \Vt»t b fim in tha Dirtne 
intcntiaq b Ivit in llie Divine execution.* 'Hie 
pritoikj pojpoE^ vrea the decree to o&ve. But if 
mAn U tb be Bnved, be mmi £nt be Lott. Heun 
tbe Fall WAS d{»reed u e eoiueiineQC« of & decreed 
aalTQtiuq, Thoso who held tub pflfiitluQ wure 
SnpralapaorUae. It b doubtful wbetber Celvin 
huLLielf held Ll, .\fare luoderaie exponents of 
CBJviqbin eaonected the Fall with the jiermiaflion 
of God,, iuateiul of with His fcnordliution. The 
Divine decree taken the existence of hui fori^Tuntad^ 
deolfl with man u Mien, and electa or rejects 
him for rea&ona profoundly indiffereELt to hamin 
jnclgmeau This wm the Iurralupsanan position. 
An onoqnid rivnliy between the exponenta of these 
bwa Echoals wu the imuLEdinte uccosien of the rise 
of Af niinifcnini n. In DuEond, Which, in tha 17th 
eenty, owloi' tartly to tha immiipatiDn from 
Frajice of notestant thoolof^dAna oi distineiian,, 
had becoiue, more tlun Switjscrlanil, the centre of 
ibeolocical activity, tha extrema vlewa of tha 
SapTulupA^sns found much iavonr. An Sjcnta 
mid effective critteiHin wus directed ^aioat them 
W Joioee Anuinina {dacobna Armini nn or Ja.kuh 
Qumienoen ur Van UensAQ ; also known as VeLe- 
mqninaa, from Veieret Ar/ut^ or Ondewatcr, the 
name of his birthplaceh Armmlua, who was bom 
in IJiS^ and died u 1608^ was a achnlai' of emuddar- 
able reputation. Ue hod atndied at Leyden, re- 
aided at Geneva, and tmvelied in Italy ; ba was a 
loAiued and popolnr pnaclier at Anmtiu<dani, with 
a pesboral nareer niarked by fklellty and heroistn ; 
■oventually he become, in 1603. ^►rofe«or of th»- 
]og>' at Leyden. Even hia cuemiee teati&ed to hia 
Llomdaaa and noble chometeTr Ife wua a con- 
anmmnta controvefidaliati and a lucid exjioaitor, 
with a renukrkable ipit of metbudi Tnut^ by 
tha Supmlapmrtan liaadera, lie was leqnestod in 
15!i9 toonower Theodore KnomiLint, of Amanerdiun, 
who liad attaaked the high Calviniatiq doctrine of 
Deza and the Genevan achool, of which Anoinina 
had been a dlstin^iabed di^nle. Others had 
already replied la jCoorubort, Who were dispoa^ 
to aurrendet BezaV extreme poaition In favour 
of nno e^nivolent to InlraJnipeariiuiiHiu. In pro- 
porii^ bid reply, a proceas uf doubt culminated in 
jVrminiaB embrociDg the t^ibcia ho bad under- 
taken TO rcfnte, ue dearly perceived that the 
ductrine of the absolute daettca involved God aa 
the authur of atn i that it unvoTthlLy restminad 
Hi» grace ; and, IcaviD|{ myriada without hope, con- 
demuod them for beheving that for them there 
was un HJvntion cither intendod or provided in 
Chriat He aaw, moreover, that It j^nva to thoan 
who belLuvcd thflCdaclvca to he the elect a /bIsc 
B ocurity Iwcd upon nH> aufficient ethical principle. 
Armiuiua^ converaion was aoeueedod by cogent 
criticiam; and oriticiam by prolcnged coatrovenlH, 
during which he was led by ancoeaniva and owefal 
stages to a Inm inona and mipmsivc ccostructivo 
exposition ofthuae theological jnMitiona anto^nUtic 
bo CalvinlfULL which have since been aoKciated with 
hia name. Thongh it ia probable Lhat Arminius 
himielf was le^ Armbiuin than hLi followers, yet 
the mo?t diatingolahed of tlieee, Episcopina (hia 
oneoesacir at Leyden Uyttenboguut (hia dose 
friendb lAmborch and Grotins, who moat, ably 
elaborated his pi^ticQS—nil men of great tnlunta 
^only caiiiMl hia conclnoiona bo issang which the 
early death of i:Vrmiaiua probably prevenibed him 
from reaching, Arminianwn spniad amongsL the 
cWeT't Political dlircmncea vnri diHicuItisa con- 


the purely doctrinal iaauc. Grent Abatestoca, 
like Uidtin Bamaveld, advocubWl Annin taniam and 
- MwL UuL IL nr. 


Republleanism, oa Caiviniita pfreferred Sapralaw- 
arianiam and Maurice^ Prince of Orenge. The 
uiartyra for Anniniaiiiam probably aulfcTed for 
poljtKsal nther than for doctnnal hcreey. From the 
beginning the Armlaiajaa a^cregF^ly outnumbered 
by their opponents. Thedr main atrengih lay in 
tue genlna and IcAmkig of their laodcxs. Dia- 
loctliluly they were vLttnra ; ocrlaaiasticolly anti 
[AlitidLUy they wate vani^niahed. With lhair 
defeat c&me many diaabiliiioa aome temporary 
pereecutioD. 

Doctrinal positiotis.—Tha creed of tbe Ar- 
mmiana was sob forth in tbe Five Article! of the 
Remonatnnea adiLrecHMl in 1616 te the Stabca^ 
General of Holland and Wc^t Friesland, from 
which fact its adhurenta received the name of 
Remonstranta. The mrticlea wore drawn np 
Uyttenbogaert and aigned by forty-six minlAteni. 
Tne llemonatranco ia htat uecative:, mating the 
pve Calvinlatin articlEa in onlor to reject them, 
and than poaitivo, atatin^ the five polnta of tbe 
■Amii nian pwdtion. BrlcSy anmmoruiedT the fol^ 
loimng are Lhali: poaitiona. The firat lueerta con^ 
ditional eloctiiaii, or election dependent on tbe 
foreknawkidge by God of faith in the elect and of 
nrthelief in thoao who are left in ain and under con- 
demnatioD. The aeconcl oagerta nuiv(<Tsal atone- 
^nb in thn aemie that it ia intended, although it 
i» not actually edicient, for all. The third asHTta 
the inability of man to cxerciH saving faith, or bo 
o^Dijiilish anything really good without regenera¬ 
tion by the Holy Spirit. The fonrth daalaraa Lhat 
the gn^ of God ia indiapenaabla in evaty atop of 
the ^iritual life, but that it is not irrMlaEjlde. 
Thn fifth osHfls that the gnee of tha Holy Spirit 
ia Bofficient for crmtinnal victory over tomptatiun 
and ain; hut tlm ii<M%asity of the final Paraeveranen 
of all ])eli(!vcre is loft doubtful. Tliia Inat articla 
waa afterwordB k modified by tbe followErn of 
Aruinliu as to amoirt tbe pofisibility of falling 
from gmca. 

GornimiBi the univeraity oolleague of Arminlna^ 
bat 111* chief outagoniaL in perMnol cemtroveray* 
new enginnered a ODunUtr-Remonatrunc^ drawn up 
in lead moderate terma Negotiations for peace 
failtriL An embittered controveray liecame in¬ 
volved. with poIlticaJ intrigue. Thefainous Synod 
of Doit awB oaocmbled (i619-S) mom to exerciaa 
eoclesiuticAl diacipline than to raconcile the Hin. 
pntaztt& Tbo Arminian thcologiana were ex¬ 
cluded, and Ihe Synod ODnatituted Jteelf accuaer 
and jndge. The Anniulan airtiries were con¬ 
demned, their praanhers deposed, and rendcitranta 
banished- The Synod premnl^ted five bcada of 
dCKtrlne of iLa own, which present CaJvinLon in 
“VRdnlteral^ but not in its extreme form, 
Av ithm the Arminian syatem proensea of develop- 
mentaetin, all moving Ln thocfirKtion of Uber&lisin 
and comprehanaion. Tbcfle will he noted in their 
place. Our present Interest is with the lr«ding 
pr^pJM of AnuiniBniam, Thasa (a) the 
iinjTerHi.l|ty of the benefit of lha Atonement t 
a re^^rM nuedoiu of the human will as an eteinent 
in the Divine docreon and in oppoaitlon to th* 
assertion of the aboolqte soverEignty of Goi^ 
Apart from these and kindred i^nBatlonD involved 
in the problejiv of pred^tin&Lion, Arminiaivism hoa 
no dclimt^ theologicaJ dutinctnom. It attempts 
no fresh stBtamaht of the doctrines of God and 
loan. These wore accepted aa they nood in the 
recagniied ereeds and oonfeasiona or Christendam f 
theologioal systam was lhat of the 
orthodox Proteetanb Chnrchan. But its apeclfiB 
nutribalion WM of anfildent importance to Tank 
It amimgat tha few raally ouLatmiding and pamiu- 
nmt ncvalopmenti in tfieologicaj. thonght. The 
three rendamental terma of ^enlocicsl dafinitioiL 
and discujifiion^4>od, Man, and the es&enti^ le- 
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IaUideis between tlicm—Are represented in the three 
KTCAt ccnUoTGnuBB o^ hiatonol tlieolo^' the 
nawiiM of AtliHUAsiiu, ATi,gi[utLne, and ATmutiuo^ 
At hATnw im n^presontfl the moyement which ^ye 
BM!cdik (lehnitLoiL to the Chniv'b'^s doctrine of the 


I'hvme nature- Augufitine stands aa tho great 
exponent of the inner moraJ si^LTicance of hmuan 
aature and oi the teintloa of the IndiyidiLoJ to the 
ruofl, AmtinLufi found hla plnoe as the intorpretar 
qf the ethical relstioEU Htwecn Opd and man. 
Ills sjstcin recogniied and exjponndnd the de¬ 
veloped doctrino of God wid of man, whioh the 
Church had long aeceptod as eatahliehod positions, 
hut which her thfioloipanA hud never sstisfactonlj 
Telste^ Ckl^-in had revived Auguatinianl&n], and 
iiad noahed It to further lineal iseucs. He made 
much of Cod, u Pelagina had made too much of 
mnn. ^th ]^ve uoUGon and dudanoe to terms, 
that could he completed only La mntnaJ mlattona 
Neither provided a scheme of recopcilAtioni. The 
jtifn of Armioiuii wna lo esprm with dialoctiD 
\ij;oar the imiIj' doctrinal pwlion coiiiiijsteiit with 
the nocesiMy reJationa Vwtwccn God and maju 
ThU rehttiod within the ophero of the proriaion 
tmd adminifttration of redumption pranded the 
points of contioTEfiT hetweeulii* J^ntem and that 
of Calvin. TT^e missian of Anniniankm wa* to 
show how God coutd bo what the Church tan£[ht 
He was^ and man whnt the CIturch declaied hun 
U bo, at One and tbe same time. Tlio mode of 
re-adiu 3 tm 6 nt of the disturbed and abnormal rela- 
tions of man to God by Jnsthiciation was ths 

central point of Protestant thcolopij geoeraUy ; the 

aonooncement and the ethical interprot^ion of 
the jQ^firauec of tho mntuol relations between 
God and man in that adjustment wan the con¬ 
tribution to theology ulhared Arminianum. 
Its system ia a no mtdui ; it bItov* to aypid 
aouTCOs of insvitabla and huitorical error srising 
from tlie tmideucy to um^Lfy either of the rcM^ 
terms by the virtual or formal suppressioin of tho 
other. The oialtation of the Divine ag^cy to the 
complete ■upprettiluti of tho h nman in tlmt ad|^t- 
rncut Usued m rimpl* Detenmnisni; Gm eialte- 
tiou of the human in complete supprtHssion of the 
Diidne in the (uunB ephere led to the extrciue 
positions of Pelagisniam. AtminianiHiii claimed to 
We sUvtod, for tho first rime, with Mientdic ^ 
a hnlanotsd judgment on Lboee relatioua or God 
imd man in wliich their harmony and mutt^ 
jw»ffliition oould he ataW m a workmg principle, 
voriimhle and njiilied by osperienc*.' _ 

To appreciato tiJO valflo of Aimmiiii ■ 

Jdin, it is important to roview and inte^ret the 
iioiats which d iifferontlate it from Calyiniam* To 
eatimato it* intlucnce nhiloeophiaiJlyj it is uoed^ 
to iUte and Ulmstrato il* two Brnat pnncip esr-i^ 
ethical recogaition of ioatice, and the emphaau, it 
lap upon the human in the redempUve nUatious 
between God and man. ... 

■v Criticism of Calvinism. — ArminiaiiiEm re- 
carded the Cfalvinistio pwrition u open to alteck 
dh tTto —the Hid-o- of Cod uidi tho Hido of ui^. 

Itfl traarinent of these was oonddered to bo dis- 
nroportionod and ethically tmfair. The sphen in 
which God eierchwd HU will waa the ai™ ntan. 
That will, therefore, oemoetned man and hu Mta. 
If such acts ware parformfid solely b^iiae God 
had 60 determined, two cotiMoueno^ -— 

the acta would rnvesl the quality of Iha will, and 
jntui would not bo egrpscfomly fiwaj be would 
kiiuw hinjMlf a* an instnunent rather than u on 
Aiient, The eriririam was ureed thimfore h mmih 
in the interest of man and of morality u of theo^ 
IcHjv In Arminianiam wm at the bottom an 
a^inot to foramlnte a protest against Cal^Ura 
from cthiisJ atandpoint. It nsad much ciremu- 
- ^inifr. J(i*A (IMD ««■ 


spectiQU in tho attempt. It carefully rejected, 
with ColymiHm Itself, the pn^u Icavou, which 
had lingeied In tlio old Chnr^T in tbo form of 
lelhmice placed npon human nature alone. Bnt it 
robowed the Mnso of reality to human mpou- 
sibility, and emphiudaod tho moral eondiLious of 
reward and penalty. At Gib aomia time it songht to 
give psyehological consUtency, uspL-eially by Its 
great doctrine of pioi^eulent gra^, to the oommoa 
T^teotaut priaciplo that miui is entirely depen¬ 
dent, in all that ouncoma bic salvalion, open the 
grace of the Spirit of God. Tha task undertaken 
by ArniinianLsm WTUS to re-state what ivaa regarded 
aa the primiriyo and Scriptural view, held by riio 
Cbumb before Augustine, eanceming the rolation 
l^tweeu God and man In the work of salymtion; 
and in this liew the solo rcfipoaidbiliby of man for 
Ilia own damnation was ovidout. The oriticl^ni of 
Coli'inifim, therefore, found eontiei of attack In tho 
following five pointa :— 

(Ij Prtdifiisation .—Tills the Calviniat held to 
be abaoJnts and tmcoiiditioneil. The decree to 
olsct was withaut fomight of faith or of good 
works. lu its o|«ration tho Divine will wo* im- 
motived from without, moved only from nLthiii, 
either by the grace or by tho ucoos^ity of the 
Divine natnn!. TLo decree to n^robarion wa* 
coudiriEUied by no apwi do demerit oTiJie reprobate, 
lie woe not distingahihcd in or by his porsoual ain. 
Ilia Foprubatios wjlb aimply becanjfO of sinfulneM 
of nature or halnti w'hidli, being common to all 
men, involv^ all men in o^ual guilt and penalty. 
No etbioal diUevenc* wa* discenubte botwoen elect 
and reprobato. The Arminhui cririciEm iueiatod 
on th# ethical IncompleteReiia of tbis vinw. Th* 
PTinc4’l^ tif the eleerion of grace is nalnLain^ 
The Divino will Li abeolntoly stiprame. Hut ita 
Bupromacy Is moral. God is nut more bound 
to punish than to forgive. The Divine decree, 
whether elective nr reprohatory, is conditional 
throughout. God electM to salyation or to repro- 
Ijation only those whose faith or hual dlBbelief R a 
foresaw. TTue Divine foreknowtedga logically pro- 
cale:i (he Dirinc volition; It is not an inference 
from tinnn ; It is intuitive, but not UccussiCati VC. 
Wliat God knows, though iia bwoe is abHolutety 
oertaiiL, Lb uot necesoitalcd by that co^itioQ. 

jfi) AtoncTftrsi .—The Calv tOLX t- held the Atone- 
ment to be Etrictly limited. Its relation to the 
uun-eiect waa mdilmitAlt iti intention was for tho 
elect alone. For them its efftcacy waa aboolutc. 
It BO satisfied Divine justice on their behalf (bat. 
they could not fail te be aaved. Fer wnere any 
]o)t, the penalty of aln would be twtee indicted— 
once upon Christ and again ou ihe Hiuticr far whom 
He bad died. Thia w^aa a rhiug impoesibilo to 
Divine justice. Thu Armtuian held tbat tbe 
Atonemont was uuivsn^. It woa of uifiuito value, 
dcfligned for oil, accomplished for olL It made 
the salvation of uo mari actual, bnt Tandered Uib 
salvation of all men pcBsible, the result bi?iuc In 
every case coudirioued by faith. Chrlit died for 
all, bat only believers recsivo the benefit. 

TTw chuMler ai ArmiiiLlan thniCfcr b mottnWd in of tCi 
ntfcl laportant writtasw di“ urAiIirt ot OrstJiii vn l^t 
/wtitM CkrUl, wriilA In oworftla* to ll» 

d«r<lD[ii the doctrtns toward* ui hkiv nai itrwt-j la hinnnnj' 
Whh tAddno 4)C Jlrtoinlof, hri^fin? ^ 
Gonfumratsl Tberv. Bott timd *i twiw™ 

Itw rittruam AnMlmld view whkh k Lkie 

iiLtutm fli aelilet *** j«mJivdii*^iLtt uhI 

tlut Iht stHdee reparsilon wrt- Ow ripfovooi cxovtlon 

d IHvIfl* hwti^ bul ohkOr the Ju«t end wrape^iwte wffl of 
Cod. enuiaiUitz' (h* kv* imiIiw then [1» Juitloe at <l«l u 
tHoatnwf in ttia'ACopunanr, Tht desUi of Cbrin 1* nni tOo 
iwiniftiiS of a dcM: to ^ Editor, tni a nbetitiUkn onuUd 
Potior tot a J114U11.] 

eqnAadud Uh t^edna ol Ood to mui ■* e fiubr, salcsrriid 
(niaui Armitilsii H3DO«piiMi 01 ‘ U» ^th qI God' ** Hii s«^- 
□«« nraEptod hr vdioooi. rte the Tootliv of the 

Dtriae fOTeranwal h the dedn hhI proriHon hw tbe tMLpjiil' 
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<4 Uia fffTKBtd. In |M» nctonl ratiCtcn tb* rolET^ks a 
ri^t Ld rrpnu & xmitltji pnridieil itw nul Ear whkh lb* pctullj 
«'u otbtrnv* atfaiincd. ^nili rad in tb* ptwo-v*- 

tiM at *nd Ibe pfmatkn «r tnttumnlMii. 
dntli ol Ciulit H *' p<iui] Ekataifd*' Htnina tou and, ihaaniiit 

tuicrint~i1r mu vbu Uw iwidJtjr wodU bt 

ifmr It fcctnallT InlUetHf (jp tbo tfuafranr. It U « 

Uott qE tha U'a^vair'* lulnd el lb, U bilfirtaciud punkh- 
meat, bojt ntbor lb« irjT”l»f ef li- Ai It 1 * net tlw [U*ral 
mhIcf, Owl EiuF In^ dabnraliH «bat otber eAcuLtkw tor 
pudoil on nibble. Ill Lhe Ujftit ot lb* CsJiTtatilk: 
vtaw ol Ibr li^ata ■eF*»lflDt*, tblo n^ral Ukoi/ «u « 
■itfroider ot lb* tbwHT ct mflrfi^JiniL Bittth* A mhbntrai 
ot Aiminlqi Uid mutb ctHH 011 lb* I nffrTtMl ltar ot Ibd i 


wUeti iDondatp; aoWiriUnj to ^tkopiaa, bi 
RLBlntiilripjr ^ bnihlblatfl 10 ottKblnf > pciulijr to Dl* 
«Cimuuidm«ti. Ep^pbi WadtU. howerw. ilfll beb| » 
modiCIrd Aavloda podMonbv n^sodiafi' tboau^Booal Chrtrt 
MM M piiDBbtram* Ood I* niuine oo to Kgud It. limlnrcn 
Im ■ -doaer rrpnaeniaittrB el AniauTl Tieni Uo UKftad Ibat 
CbdatMilltrM H <1 Dirlikdj ibbointtd okiUo*, and meeaouHi 
D<xl to nun ■* JJ IJk d-tuuf Itu ■nffeiet] hhtittH. Arotliibnlain 
KeoenJJj mVODEKM Ou OHUJUUlAtl'ra UworT 
Hjotoal Hiea]}teaiutloat iIboo ftpn* fHfun far tnMn Conn 
died.' * 

(31 Deprfivity.—Th« CftHnlit held, thlo to be 
tetai, involving hadda^ of the will and mobility 
to any epirilnal Rood. By the FiiU the nattue of 
man waa pdisodeu at ltd inmost core^ and ofiRia&l 
hellnesE and nghtooiunewe ebimged. idto abeotato 
depmvity. No distinction was made between ini' 

E nted cdlilt and inherent depravity. Ajrminianiam 
eld i1^t depianty wu a biaa, which left the 
will free and man rcsponnble for hie own destiny 
through the choice of faith or nnheLief^ *l'he 
Adnmia unity of the ra«i wa-'’. preserved^ hut tta 
inherited tendeocieo to evil were met and neiitral- 
Uied by the free and imiverwl grace oommiiELi'e&ted 
to the raoe La dui^C—the wwnd Adam. Ahaolate 
reprobation eunot therefere be haMd upon the 
doctrine of origimJ. aior Aiminianhim denied tliat 
the ain. of Adam in imputed to bis posterity in the 
Ecn.ee of their hejng guilty of, and chargeabio 
W'ith.^ the sin Adam had oomniittod. A clear dis' 
tinctioD is made between actual and original an- 
The free gift of grace to the whole race in Christ is 
the fonddaiion of the entire Arminlan g^ptem. 
Its great con trihadon to the diaauuiQn of sm wu 
the decuiveaBeerdon of the doctrine of prevenieiit 
grace, due to the tmivereal difthston of the In- 
fldi'dcci of the Holy Spirit, and oonseqnontly the 
acMptancs in every oge of thoi» who atxove after 
natural tiprigh Cnees. Grace, therefore, though not 
the Eolitaiy, is yet the primary cause of salvation. 
To tliia primary cause is due the coroporation of 
frcewiH ! for ujkhj its stimnlna by grace prevsnient 
depmda the corporation of the a-ill with grace 
emcduit. 

L*t<r s miTtUniiwi dKltud b Hint d«fm hum liaa- 
Itop. onJtw] dwi cj th* (vi||feiri *t»t* ol bua wh* 

cumst Tb |iriM«rr* Intact tkd orl^Hsal Irevdaiu ul tb* wiJI„ 
tJ|]« ajDcapttai vl m prinUtlT* iM* w perhct boUatM w dls- 
HHiitad. A otaU of piimltlra baineme mut twTt bven ulUrd 
vitb pdmldv* l^nannoa. It wu aJiD (bali^ wtut&n Iru' 
DMi-nihtr arifiniQlr twkHf^ lA tb* utim of nun. WilU 
mSAtr viBvs oE oii^Lnat un inmuir tb*at vu km « th* 
plijdc«l bDDtiril/ 0l tumui p*tan; U wu abo ilhinkil Ou.! It* 
wrripdoD lud u It tb« trm cluncteH*ds* ol diu Hi* 
iHItifctrifl* m vrll klurllcd fj Lii£j A 4 wn K* nPt Ip tbDbuelTH 
UimfWHlhj: th*r *n ppIt difftmit la (b(^ hvm Uh m m* 
apiutltH to A 4 &U 1 - It k rabr 01x1*011.14 tb*m th*l baconws 
rw.] nDL He ^ knnat* al t^ Imoian wtU' wu rnuUnl 

MM *Ut to On-apnnle Ol ItKil' wUli ibe LKtIih kw. llbe Af- 
pi MKbodkm rBTiTtJ*d m ib* ttriler p«itiw, luilU. 
Iw tlut ahitanr puwee liun li b the biuaaa irltt—In lla 
vr lb diibcs—li Lb* Iwe* at rwknplkm. No aliUftj 
in. mJfHi b ™*« hi nturn tu OoL Ht w-DptratlocL od! fraw u 
ol mw. H* Augiuliiibn Ido* <4 ^ pamaua ymu' ii 
in kmor of tSi mHirdtuCipr at tiM oalrmut^ oI (m» wUh 
[ho onfmEiklitj dl rBUoiaptlu >''0 mui Ji faund In **latftal 
tiuxe utm 1 (Hv. pjU— h liu Aultf qafudioil tfa* ^ 4 rit, I* 
b« utwUr >l*vaU □; Uio ina ot Ho vlrtuM ta um*' 
veaerat* nua *n not ta^invluja filid, Ixit wurlU -al Uio SaIrtL 
Sora tItIuw *m * cplmimt sipcciiiiO* of Uh ran. II Ackm 
liro^t a uninnal amdamoatHD Owl arad of dntb apoB «U 
iofuii^ ta> Chrli^ IrriD^ ^ ^ psamJ JiiitillCAJMafi uid n 
uoi^Tmunriol 1 U& 

(4> Coaoernoff.—Both Cdriniat and Ajminian 
regard this u tho work of the Holy Spirit. Bat 
* Pope, Omitp. ChPtn. ThooL D. I 4 S. 


CalvLuLam maintained the grace of God to 1 h irre- 
aistihlo. The ogling of was both elTeottuil 
and edlcBOione, and dui^ tu the Lmmediate operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the apdl. The Aiminian 
asserted that the Ihrine aetiun wu mediate, 
through the trath, and thna moral and per* 
•uaaive, as diaungoished from physical and ncc^ 
(utating. Moreover^ the grace wdiich ii eEIectivo 
to the proccKios of repentance and renewal may be 
hnaily re^ui.tcd. The fLcm Duuntenartra of nnU 
venal r^emprinn by Arminmnisin naturally 
alTected its theory of juatiheation at nuu^ pointe. 
Whilst holding, m common witli the Itcfonned 
Htaudmds generaJlj, that ChrutV obedience U the 
only meritorions cau» of justilicmtioo, and faith 
its Bcde inatmtuent&l caose,. and that good w'orka 
hove no kind of merit, AminiiuiLHii did notduiia- 
giiiah between the active and piwive obedience of 
Christ, Gradnahy also it denied the direct im¬ 
putation of Christa righteonsneBa, Faith caine to 
be mgarded u justi^Lug, not as an insitrament 
uniting the aotd to Cliri^ bat aa an imperfect 
righteonsness^ wMeh ia merdfiilly accepted by God 
as if it were perfect. \MuJjt repadiating the iHew 
that worka merit BBlvutiodDi, the Amriniani a»en«d 
that the faith which justidte ia regarded God 
as & f^th which indliidsa Dbedlence. Tnis is 
the position both of Arminiua himself and of his 
iDllowcrs. It ia allied with a tendency, distinctly 
marked, to deftne faith Id terms ol intellMtau 
AjufOnt rathsT than as trust. It became a Simple 
recoptfon of the diKtriocs and laws of nvealed 
reli|Hom The iufluenco of grace was by ud tneans 
mei^y of a moral nature. It wrou^t in and 
nceompanied the ward p[ God, Its iuHuence there' 
fore, wnlUt saporuntural in its clmraeter, wsa in ita 
mode of oporntion analogous to the naturwl powtor 
ol aU: truth. This tendency to invest faith with 
merit Os a moans of jofiti^cialioni was snapoctod of 
appmouhing nltlmately the Homan doctrine of 
merit by works on the one sider and of favouring 
tiifr oniinaminn Londonetsa which had been COU' 
riemnsd as inherent in CsJvininm, on the otlier^ 
A fair criticism of its attitude applied to It the 
term A^entomianinn, hDCaiUA of its aupposod in- 
trodoetLou of a new law—the Law of gnu»— 
Accardfng to which the IcgaJi righteousness for ever 
unposaible to man hnds a human, puihetitate in an 
evangelical righteousncfia accepted of God, though 
imperfect, for Chrut'n sake. The title detoclu 
the porilouB tei^cncy, which the latcf hutory of 
Arminiojihim did not oflcape, of the notion that 
Christ has lowntsd the demasde and elandard of. 
the moral law. 

MeiticctlsS Aimlnknifin uhL tb*** kodsbdt* b t«v wj* 
ft) lEdedai^ thsl^ tkaagii mqiilrts bJtli, it k alto Hii EiTL 

lu do** b Cbriirt pantoa tfa* tupeffcoticq of th* coed worh 
Tiuu^t by btlib, but n* do** not inuLa Lt u p^cct to kr ta 
OdbOkm* oar JOtlilcatlofL Thii wbUU In tbt imputaCloD ol 
riitbLcDuiEdi to Uh twQvrir himHlL It k Uw 'Ntb ol tli* 
untoUjr which k netuHud fo* rialmoiwww, «m btiloEi It am 
pr^un it* Jlnr *ct tvvsris eom vorka <!} Tbcr* w** Uw 
dibilt* tnditnte* b HeUtodkt ibwbp upoa th* otcetsltr ra 
will u lb* }x)ratitlitT of nttn ■utmSeauea^ Hk 
E*i-qii 4 ji.tw lad urpt* Ihr demapil tbu fidilb auivt Ij* luitllkd hr 
werka It pmusfa inlmt tb* dliU^ tbniqUtVim of tJ>* wUf* 
otrtdkim to mu!. whUit it djqn to th* Jiopuklkiti ot 
nijblKHUDf** fTHniliy. Hi Milbodlit Tmrtiirir on raUiv 
uwttSHtiiH vu ihilt* b tiarmooT with lih* m»in oonttatlou 
lor w hifli Aiminlaiuini ^*">1* uu oufhi to li* nnnlod s* * 
eutifkisBat to Um rL*** d the tarty AjntaLiiiui, who vrcHt 
DiDch 00 th* quHtloD of Chriitiiiq psifeoCkHL They lift iu 
[wkeSpb ud [iiiooisWA i bovnir, UrMlT bdiflnlb. Oem' 
p«ll«d tn Uxlr LlHolDfkal 000*10001111 thar miliitaLiiiit th*! 
tech holiD*** *■ God npot« pnfid Enkv oi la this 

Ufa ir me* li trra, ft mU b* fn^ TbfvdkUiifukiMdbrtwwii 
M flrwt pufoo^oai ol tlw bailDiiiqe ol dWfptkmtr, * leeind el 
Uh (odurpedtd p te gr ai i ol rra*o«atkEi. auid * ULlrd ed acmb- 
tUlnd DiatiLritT qf rrpo*. 01 tn* lOnoa, Mnnan, aad. limits- 
tbni of the ust atste they mads » ociiitlr'* daeUrwtiai*. 
PiTlKtloo k pnteortMflste sod It ki aet ib. 

Imt to* ' tapulUt* poBK of s b*w stfacUoo,' udod- 
ka iht Ashtt ol stu^ Anaioknlain exhibits its dootHa* oiert Ia 
to the Kotua* woriu ot aupemeteliaa or Carifo' 
UtW WltuhomlafiliTn tJOiia ki ilH fHHXn (q fi" 
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km, ud to effcwIloiJ pnrtoetJoo. AimTjJn* wrttM: Wbllfl 

] iHTtT UPlrt«dl th 4 t ■ Mbinr Hhllil bUfh Uh 

Hccavt* tl Chdfb Ib t^iU Mt> J Dvirr fkskil U: IhiG 
4 Wiler tfl bn (pt'frfb, L 

fllWttOD of iii* ibotltlon O* rta WM prm, ritMf BT Aimlnltii 

w hll IDOCMWIT*, Tipon. tilii rmtHt uHfv 

OtlfiiiSnn *>■ UIkb qp DQ' ™ Otnwn ^Uit^ ud, tn puicr 
form. Ir tb# EmsEiMh PktonWx, wha pirrMnd tfaa **r f« Uw 
MdtbOi^t njoSimtiDa *1 doctrifl* on lM« ubjwt, wnici) WM 
bfitb MX'itfcMj ind *tU«l. Ii* dUtf WHtritation to 
OBlfllMWia Ukl Hpen OTitirt fif tb* Wkrtn Mi 

piwrbrtoo otl thr floruKrt ii««i dlwcUr W **» 

Holyfliiirit, tn iwpatiM bo (uLb-^ Wth mrtiny 
nNJiod It ocrnaiutBDhw (bnHJffa bith with ths UiiBg^Chdit 
(«H 1tl¥TlHBBIl)L 

^5) JVjuiJ J’tVKTicrajHM'.—Thff CalT--iiiist tidd Jtlia 
indefectibilitj of tha HuntiL Men nnwnditian- 
pUy elected, elswlataly pnrcliaied by tbfl dea^ 
of CtTiflt, wd irresieuWy called out of their de^ 
prai-ed and lo&t eetat* by Cho direct owmtion of 
the Holy Spirit, conld not poseibly /all frdm gnce. 
The Arminian eriticiraa haaitated at first to meet 
thw position by a direct ne^tite. But sa«K / 
poeition wm 5 p^ly i»en to he mevitibk. And. 
a» ■ TMult of its otief doctnnu pwitiom, the 
poeeihUH? "f believer falling from grMe 

Was declared, Thia fotmd wmrpt also and ven^ 
fication in eaamplea and personal eipenencee that 
could not ea-Hily be mbtakea. MoTenvtr. 
Arminian mathod revealed a gn/mtig diatTnet of 
the anthority of the Symbol teal docinnent!^ it 
easy to aBsart that the Calvinjatw poeitira professed 
not so much to be based upon direct Sertpture 
iranport as to «*t upon the ncMssaTy puncipl^ 
of iha ffrcalled Covenimt of Kedemption. rbe 
proriaionji of this imaginaiy covenant betwe^ 
the Father and the Son, before time be^, in 
rwpert of the certain number to be r^e^ed 
an4 fpvpn to the Redeemer, as the reward of His 
atoning Bulimiflsion, had pr^uo^ the idea of a 
filed and aniUtoraWe division of inanl^iL To 
this eanoti every Smptnro most be made toMn- 
farm. It van ea^y shown that no Benptore 
BTridenrt of Hurh an nnconditional cortnant »■ 
iBtod, It waa itsa difficult slill to urge against 
it the cTiticpun that its ethical wsnea prortdeJ 
teajwiia against Lfo preyisiens. 

Theoloracally^ Arminianiam is a mMiating sya- 
lain tbroughont. Its snort 
is Mnditaonalhsm. Absolutism i* its p^Mtrat 

ita delkalaly balanced judgment has deelined, in 
the banda of aoiue of it* eiponente^ townida 
theological poaitiona witli whicfTit h^ rm true 
affinity. Th=ea have been clnelly SMiniamam and 
Pelacu^iem—styntem* due to an over-empnim* 
upon the hnmwa. Much that in «it«n 
JUwd for Arroinlankm was really « nn^fica- 
of ona or other of these which a 

trno Annirtianwni justly repudiates, in HoUand, 
Arminianisni, gliding by Mmoat im^rtoEiblc de. 
ereca, nltimately reaped a potion with little 
to diatingnish it from Socmianifiin, In t-ngh^, 
where there was a pmaage ol Arrainiari thon gnt 
long before tba time of AnnlniM and hw syrtem, 
ita principles found an intorMtiriK dovelopmentj 
and their profewnnn an unnsuM ensuromiient 
Tha influence wae seen in the amhigmty or con^ 
preheiifftvcnea* of the AtttcJea of tbe Englrah 
bhurch. UtimoT and Hooper, Andiewea 
Heoher mlgbt with prepriety have be™ c^ 
Anamian^ if Arminianism as a eystem hid 
in vogua when thay wrote. Arminip_ toadnng 
hv Pref«wr Divinity at C^bridge, ^ve 

r^e to tha Doubelh Artrclea mlao. But A^mian. 
Um baeuma a polifital oueation, with the liiognJar 
result that tuxanch the influento of Laud and 
JSou, it iceme Jliod with the ride of the King, 


whilrt it wEfl the CalTiniat^^ wjth the distln^islied 
exception of John Goodwill^ one of the ablest dc^ 
fenders of Aiminiuiiain, who atooii by the Par¬ 
liament. But the ArminiojiLsm of Laud waa not 
tha Dntch Arminianiam. AnnlDixta would have 
denonnoed iti Etocrwinenturiafiiaiu as superscitloi]. 
With the i^es of the Cltil War, Arminiauism 
anffeted eclipse:, but it rctumiid with prelacy at the 
Restoration j and for more than half a century 
its iniloeiice was supreme in the Anglican Chuioh. 
But the later divines of this school depremated 
the doetiinea of grace, dwelling more upon the 
example of Cbriit than upon His atoning worlc, 
and the A nroi nian pdriciple persisted mainly as 
n negation of Calvinlam. Cud worth, Jeremy 
Tuylor, miotsuDr ChiUingwortht Stillingflcat, 
Rnmet, Pearson, Whitby, and others, down to 
CoplestoD and Whatoly, were Armiuian then. 
Logiana of eminence in the Chuich of England, 
The pMitive temper of Arminianiam, however, 
safTered under their treatment of the natom. 
lt> fine balance between Calvintim and Pefogian- 
isjn was lost. It wna blended with tendencies to 
Latltudlnariaiuinn and RatJonaliam; and became 
a negative rather than n conatracUve or mediating 
syetom. It was from this setting, however, oi 
Arminianistn in ita non-juror enviroiinient and 
atmosphete, that tlie restoroil Arminliiniiim of 
Ar m witli ito emphasiB on the grace of God, 
emarg^ into strength in England in the _ISvan- 
gelicu R^t*] oI the ISth century. The Wesleys 
cams oi a sturdy Arminian stock of Hi is type. 
And probably the ablest expositions in English 
of the Atminian lyetem are to be found in the 
vnitinga of John Wesley, John Fletcher, Richard 
Watson, and WiBLsm Burt Pope, the Wesleyan 
tbeolo^DS. Methodieto throughout the world, 
with ™o exreptiou of the CalvmlifEio Methodista 
in WaJei, who represent the Caltmiatio attitude 
of tVhitofield, who withdrew from co-opemtion 
with the Wealeys on tliia gtemnd, are convinced 
ArmlnionSi who profess to adhere to the originu 
Arminianiam of Arminius and bis foUowers of the 
earlier typo before it appcoximited to the rationii- 
istic tom per of Sociuians or LatitodiunjianB, or was 
mexgod in the prevsilioK tondeucisa of Reatoretion 
tbei^ogy or Amerieaji tJnltartaniam. The We*- 
leyan type of Afminiiuiism* with its Evan^cai 
note, is at prwent the most influendal. It has 
spread widefy througbont the British Empire and 
Anieripa, and ia based upon the convictiM that 
the CalviniatLC posiliotis are incompatible with 
DivinB oquity and human freedom, whilat its 
loyalty to the doctrines of gruee ia the beet 
vindfcatiton. of AiminiAsbru frem the commun 
ohsAge of FeJagianiitra and SoGinianwm. Lwlt- 
ing the doctrinsl loyalty and the E%‘an^!cnl 
vitality of the Armimanium of Slethodiam* Dutch 
Armiuianism ia a dwindling fpret The inclina¬ 
tion towards freedom of specnlation, the rejoctioii 
of all creeds and confeB^iona, a prefereiiK of 
moral to doctrinal beaching, Aiian view re- 
Bpeoting the Tnnity, the virtual tcjectmn of 
the doctrines of On^nal Sin and impnted _r*/Ehl- 
eonaneso, and tha dopreeiation of the spintMl 
vaiao of the SooramentH, have readtod in the 
gradual redncHon of Armimam^ in HoIImJ 
to a negligible thoological quantity, and to toe 
dimenBlona of on insignificant sect, numbering 
onl5‘ wmfl twenty congregati^s. 

Z Undertyinr priiicjpl«.-Tho aopremo p^- 
dmft of Arminumism is eonditconaliAm. It pro- 
Tides a phUosophical via W** tetween Natnr- 
sliain and Fat^im As an active cntmtim of 
CaLvlnism it ia based nnon two ™tioii^thfl 
restloH and dommant demand for «q^ty m 
the Divine procedure, on the one hand, and 
snob a reference to the comtitntiDn ol mani 
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bAtunr u will luutaoui&ti with tfad obfiou 
of kia hiatory mid ex|>ericiie«i>. on tbo otbor. 
It tooght to oonelrtiet a eyatdm whitk dio<aljd 
bd dominantly dthical and liuimui throu^'hout. 
It coutcndcd, thefclofCt tlmt moriLl j[riDCil> 1 (A and 
lawn oonustently condition tfad tnan wani actlTitlen 
of tho I^iv’ifLi!! wi ll, and act fa nmjin fiiolLa to thd 
Dirlnd ndion. CalvLoLftic coni2cj>tiDti of 

justice was baaed alLojntlii>r oa tke jniprcniiuiry or 
rigfaia of tiod ; AtniimBiiLsm bo conatmEd jiiatice 
aa to place OTor against tfacse Lbe rigfata oi tuan. 
Sin^ it declared r bad not so tranfilonned fanmaa 
nature that man Lad bdeome a mctB reabcl of 
wratb or of inerer> a emsatnre who waa reproltabe 
became of gnilt bo bad inbciitodl, or eav^ fay a 
grace whiefa operated witbout rational dLitinctiona 
and without Tigard to foreadon faitb or good works. 
In equity the worst criminal had hia righUk A 
fair trial before a fair tiibnna] waa one wtiicb ain 
did not invalidate- The (wnside^tion of tbese 
rigbta did not cdaca bootvnae the judge waa God, 
■md the accuBddj or dtoo tbe oondemoed, waa man. 
The Creator oViddsometbiogto the creaturo Ue bad 
fadiioDod, beoanae of ibe manner of Hmi foalnoiilng ; 
and these ohiigationa did not Cease bewvae tbe brat 
man had diui'^ In a petfecUy real sense aln bad 
only incTCflsed the obligation of God to be juat. 
If originnl sin vraa wbat Angnatine bad stated It 
Co bs, and whnt Calviniam bad maintained it waa, 
then it wonld be tmer to tbe facta it inv-alvod to 
np^k of it as a radical wrong from wblcli man 
nnmsily aufTcred. Tim men had not been con- 
Kufted by the first man; in no tma eonae waa be 
the Tepre-^ventative of tho individual members of 
tbe race; for they had no voice in Mb appointment, 
and no veto open bis (wts, liy ovary law of jiuftioe, 
tbamfoTv, ibey were to be regards aa obiecta of 
oommiseration ratber tban peraonn to be blamed 
for what they bad solTered, bince tbey soiFcrEd oa 
the oooaci^aence of iba brat man's altagvtbBr 
apart from tbeir onra voluntary acta nf kindred 
diBobedicince# And altlionab ArminianiBrn retained 
the fodciaJ principle^ ana held tIuLt the fEdorsl 
rsLationidiip bad resulted in a wiNLlconed will for 
dm individual, and bad aOheted litm with a biaa 
towards e^-i], it urged tliat it was dMcdlt to con- 
eew iinytbing more pearly approaching infioite 
injostico tban alJotiing su^ a relation, of itself, 
to Involvo millions of men of every ago and in 
every ago in ntcjmaJ death. If all had Binned, all 
lutd an equM right to be considered in the provUiAn 
and adnumstratlon of any redernptivo proceflae^^ 
that might be (^ralive. The lotr^ucdou Into 
theMs sreutiooa of the ^VrmiitiBn prindplee reanlted 
in n. cKticism that scemBd irTOflistilde; for the 
momeat tbe idea of eqtdLy was admUted to a 
place in tbn eomnderation of tbe relaidoRfl of man 
and God, tho old abbolnte uncodditionalisEn be¬ 
came untenable. If jnstioe reigned, and its prln- 
dpiea were common to Qod and man, it meajit 
that God muEt be just to nroti, even though man 
was disobedient to God; and joatioe could not 
toJerate the condempution ol niim for a eln which 
was committed without his pe^nM knowledge or 
responsibUity, a^J more than it conld approve of 
a Bcdvation which iiad no regard for the pemonal 
will or choice of ita recipient. 

Arminumlmn was alwaya mont HocoeBafiil whsti 
its argnment procteded upon prindnles supplied by 
tbe moral oonBclouameas of martr Thia reco^ltion 
of tbe value of tbe testimony and of the eutire con- 
testa of human conaciotisdosa was the correlflite in. 
AnninianiiRD to tha idea of equity; ita cxpioaition 
of ibaidea of man provided tbe second of its two 
main principles. It F^;B.nled ^>011 ms free and 
ratimol; Bin bad not dcfitroycd either his reason 
or bis freedom. By tho one he bod tho abOily to 
belie ve, by tho other tbt ability to <iboo«. £i'cn 


if the racial connexion liad weakened or perverted 
those faculties in the Indivblnal, tbe reaalt was noEi 
incapacity to act, beeau^ the racial conneiioa 
with the second Head was intaet and operatb ‘0 In 
the communication of the encr^ of prewiiiEnt 
grace. In justice, tlierefore, Ood must deal wifb 
man as po^weoed! of such abilitida, Qo ibeli' co. 
operation wiUi the Divine activity tho results in 
salvation or reprobation depended. Thus tbe fred 
will of rnan was regarded as condltiuimig the ab¬ 
solute will of God. In the tOabu of nature 11 is 
physics] sttrihntea ruled; Bia nmnipotvoco waa 
unconditioned. In the realm of mind and will Qis 
lore and moral attributes govemod, and their role 
wu cenditinaed- Man was nut a port of physical 
nmtnze merely, or a meclianuim involved in the ini' 
porsonol or unmotivod motion of nan-morii erea- 
torea. His destiny could not therefore be d^uo^ 
by logical prooeeaes from the premise that God ii 
the bovermgn Will, which can du os it chcioKes; 
for He haa choaen to creaLo man im and re- 
EpcmBible; nnd BU attitude and eouduot towards 
iTiBJi will consequently ho conditioned by tho nsium 
ile hoe made. If it baa hoeu Hle pLoaoure 
to oroato man mitral, it wilt not bo His wiU to 
deal with him as if ha were merely phyidcal. If 
CroatoF and creature are alike morM m ohaxmeter, 
It follows that neceaaitating action on the ono side, 
and nooeoiiitated action on the other,, are both ex¬ 
cluded. By His own vol QDxaiy act God bos I imi ted 
the range snd exertuHi of Hia physictU attributea, 
and so the taiina widoh exprm Ilia relations to 
man mnat be those of reaaoa and frnedoni, not 
tho:M of will and ueeeoihy. AmiinlaniKni oEToib do 
disparagemmt to grace in gencml, and dee|ieDa 
the emphoaifl cm preveolent grace in particular,. 
But whust tbo pocruliarity of Cnlvinism is faund 
in holding foot to tbe abBolnte idea of 'God In 
opposition to al] * idolatry of the creature,' th* 
centre of ^vity of the Arminian r^tem ia found 
in the spiioinfl uf KQthropology. It* doctrino of 
man probably diCrerentuvlM it move definitely from 
ColviniEm tluio its dectrine of God.* 

5 . Ttaeoloj^cal and philoaopbicol induencts.^ 
The twofo: la emphoaia of ArminiatiiEm on tho 
cthieol and human ricaicnts in ita Hyatism de- 
clorBa the libera and dofinos the acucce of the 
tikcidiiymg inllacnwa it exerted on subBequent 
theologii:^ and philoHoplucal thought. Tfaw in- 
flucncei were easentiolly mediating ► and they were 
mostly indirect. They reached tbe sphere ofphilo- 
sopbical speculatfon cbisAy through theology. But 
the lending principles of Aiminion iam were poten- 
lUI Lu both aphcjes, in the nicee^ing perioda of 
inteJl^tud tevh-aj. It is wd] to keep iq mind the 
fact that. In the history of Euro]:>ean thought, Che 
la^ cent, wbb great in theology rather than in 
philosophy, and Uiat the Jltli was greiit in idiilo- 
sopby rather (imn in Iboology. Bat without the 
reli^Q^ thought of ibB enrijn^ cantnry, the later 
would ^ve been wi^otit it* liMLIems, and there¬ 
fore without ita tbinkma. The pre'eniineaco of 
the one lu religion involved the pre-eniinnico at 
the otheir in philcriaphv. In this infidenee of 
theology upon philofiophy, and, later still, upon, 
moie’ dcBtiDotly ethical Us inking, Armlnianiitn 
liM a couHiderablo shore. Although qnestiimB 
dlroctly upon ultimate philosophioal prinoiplsfl 
the whole, not in tho iqsirit and tbongbt 
of the ago of Aiininlanlsm, yet Armloianiam, 
w more g^erally true to the whole uf tha 
facta of tiiating problems, was distinctly more 
open to the and auLbority of the modem 

apint than Qatviniaai. By its underlying prin- 
eipite ef equity and freedom it wu more perfectly 
httAu than its rival syatem for a period of infeef- 
lectuol tranEition. It bejame th£ form of Ke- 
• tWbolra. Clrwtfn Af(rf. I7mL p. ItU 
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formaLiioa theolorgy iA>lii«h mwt eastly nJJi^ iUeU 
with tho of knowlKlgo irith the 

htUMaJaisiu of the new learoingp The Cartesiaii 
philoMphy, which irt.'M hrini^g ihout w pTednel 
trnnufnrmatEon of thool€£iw vioWa, L'^pecieJly in 
the Ketherhuni^ where (dready & liberal apirit 
waa showing itself ui genfltal ueeaslneoe nndor 
the yoke oT thL» SyrnhoJical dooumcntai fonod 
eapeoL^ favour 'i'ith the Amiinians. Thoy hM 
nlfi within ihoir ranka mAuy eminent men, who 
were progresaivo thintera and loftilera ol thoiagnt 
ouUitb a diatinctly thimlogioal cdrcle, who ei^ert^ 
n heneheial fwiction upon I’toteatnmt thoologj- by 
their thDTDui^h noientific nttainmente and the mud' 
nesfr BJid toEernition of their TiewjL AjrtuLniiinuxfi 
atood gencraJJy for the strenjgthctimg of the «ieii. 
tific temper and for the pnnciplB of moderation, 
which reprasoiited dawning mothodiof far-Eeaching 
importance in the iutellKtaal life of the modern 
nations. On the other liand, thia attimde faToaml 
the growinB tEndoUCy tow;4Tdl Rationalieni and 
Latitudinarinnism into whioh Arminiati IhEsology 
freqnentlj drifted. Hut that this drift raprwent^ 
any naeo^win' etrect of tho AjTnmiaii movement la 
dwproved by the feet that it wea thu Arminian aja- 
tem of tbonght which lay at the tbeolo^^ aonioo* 
of tho great MoLhodfst ravivnl lit the United 
dom and America during the LSth cent., whose 
laadcre ra-etated AmtinumiBni ta m^em theologr 
in iP^ pnreet form, and litalizied it with the warmth 
of reiicioM emotion and tha joyoo* assurtneo of the 
Evftncelicfvl Hplrih Arniiniimiirai in the glow of 
tho Bpiritnal cnthltniaani of the early Melhodial 
evanj^li»t 4 hiii been truly dewrihed as ‘ Anmman- 
hini oD hrc,.'^ 

The Anniniiuifl were the father* of toleration. 
AbiODgBt its earliest representatives are found 
flialwart advocatca of raligioraa frMdom, who were 
willinc to suffer for their views. Within the 
Bphere of opinion Calvinism did not apontaiieoiwly 
incline to toleration ; it was inflexihly dogmatic i 
Lti juid w-uit! arw-tocratic raltiftT 

thftn dfrfflocrftlia i-d relttidn Ui ethical authority. 
It Ls curious to note> however, in apheiM more 
puroTv poiitical, that an interMting reversal of the 
natuT^ order of ihc two BryntotuB occurs. Ae iii Eng¬ 
land the Laudiaiu were AnniiaiJin. and the miia- 
mentariiins Calvinialio, !k> in France the Janeen^^ 
were Cniviniatic, and the Jesuit* Atmiiuan, The 
natural tendencies of AnninianKdn to toleration 
may N lurtructivelv triu^ in the latitndimuian 
teaching of ihs Cain bridge PlatonUts, who wore 
greatly inftnencoi by the writinga of Arminiau 
Soholais, mrtieulerly by those of EjMSCopinSs 
They pleaded for lib^y of consciencet and stndjed 
to assert and eiamine the priociplss of rvligioD 
and mirrality in a philosophical mcthchil; they da- 
otaimed ffioally aj^ainst fiupofstttion on the one 
hand and eiitlniMa?ra on the other. Jloderatlon 
was tho Orat law. They were conapicnctus for 
their fiAlviKacrv of freedom of ingniry, their tolen. 
tion of divcisitiM of opinion in non-eaefintiuh, 
their genial tetni^r in controvert, thoir eflort to 
bring about a Tecoaciilation between theology and 
pUlnoophy, their reeoCTiition of religion m lean 
4 doctrine or a titunJ than an inward life, and 
their stiOTIg purpOM to estaUish a rational the- 
oloey, which should avail a* a reply to the atbch 
Sfftic poiemicL Arminianism, however, mads com- 
nvoQ cau« with all rcligioua partiaa In rseuting 
the degmnthsin of the phUtBophy of Mmmon 
H'biob was declaring open war agn^sl the wlief 
in the positive authority of Kevelntion. And the 
association of Arminlicniaia with l>cUm and Natn- 
ralistn, b^nse “f " supposed common fnnda- 
ment^ ground in the Bpp»l to reason, may be 
KcaHed aa “ nnwairanted exsifgnration of tba 
Anninian emphiMi^ on the hoinim. Atmuiianiani 


could be nuder no necesaity to demy or depreciate 
the Buperpatnral Bj- the time thu age of *p«u. 
iatlvo criticisQi and of the aniagoniani ^ between 
faith and knowledge wm reached, AnninianUm as 
a distinedve doctrinal podiion bid been ealnb- 
liibed and its pecnliar oontrihutiori made to Sys¬ 
tematic Tbeologyi, Its induence on snch later 
condoveraies L* only indtrect. That the induciirCQ 
wsH real cannot w^ b* donbfccd, bwousu of tbe 
emphnaia on moderation nnd the mure genuine 
Welcome afforded to the products of modem epecu. 
latiun by Armininnisro. WbaLlier its inflnencoj 
thfoogb its demand for tho recopition of the 
authority of reawn in the thwlorical sphere, 
atfecW the phLloaophicaJ thinking which imsult^ 
in tbe ratEanalieni of Kant, or in its reaction in 
th* suhipctlve theories of Herder, or in the the¬ 
ology of Jacobi or SclileiermachDr, it i* difb^t 
to say. Certai^y Kauf b doctrine of the PractivaJ 
llnaHon, witli it* claim for the rccognitioiv of the 
athioal ooiwtitntion of human natura, wm developed 
In obvioM harmony with tba Arauiniaii emphatu 
npou the antliDirtty of tbs mond consriousncM u a 
factor in the interpTctation of tho relntion. of God 
to mad. S^iileicrmacher'B doctrins of nbsolnto do- 
peudence hid tUfinita relarioo to CnlvLnum. Only 
in the plwe he givM to roJigions feeling ia Affinity 
with the Atminiaa prinmples likely to show 

itself, . j t ^ 

With the dirtinct problem* of modcitis^ulative 
thought—"creation,''Immanence,' ' mind and mat- 
ter Amiinhuih-m, like the other l^tefitant the¬ 
ologies, bud comparatiTcly little concern. The 
the^tic portion of tba creative act. with its impli- 
cAtioELB, WEM generally accepted t there was no luffi- 
cient eiddenoe, from the Bcicntilici study of nature, 
to ingcest Irrtwncilahl* dinerencos from the tra^ 
dition^ view. In one pointr however, AmrinL^- 
Urn waa peculiar. It laid ipec'tal stresa on crealiou 
being tho work of the Father a* distinct from the 
eqnd creative activity of the tliw* Fereon* in the 
Trinity. The niovcment of Aitiiinum thought wus 
set in a framework of political, Rocial, and eco- 
nomle change* which cwmot bo dUsociatod from 
its LaduiEioes without mining their complcto tig. 
nihcance; hat these ana ohvionisly beyond the iwpe 
of this artkla. One fact of importanco ought, 
however, to be noticed. When the problems oi 
' natural rights' and the diarioction between Jiu 
nafurofe aodjW pcwriuMj. which bad been ra&od 
by tho philoeopliuts anu jjuriiit* of antiquity, 
p*g»d, na a result of the KenaiBsanoe, from tha 
ii^on of acadsmiici speculation into that of prac¬ 
tical politica, the transition wm acoompllBhed 
throuclli an Airminian ohanjiel. Grotln* was tlia 
hnst to Btart the question of the diatinctiun he. 
tween natural "and conventional rights, and wm 
thna the father of the modern esponeot* of the 
' Philosophy of Law/ How profound was the m. 
ffuenc* of tills tramvlriciu upon the con™ and chai' 
acter of modem systems of Ethici wiU be obnou** 
It is hare that w* oomo into the pi^rtee of ona ot 
the lei* appreciated, hot influential semwa ren’ 
deied by to« Anoinian definition and advowy of 
it* fundamental rninciplw—human 
freedom. These princiide* rEprewnt. the preraLl- 
lug tendency of tlie leading eihn^ thra^ei of 
the prewnt. Withont thsm the odvance bej-wid 
the ethic* of Scholaatidsm^would have ^n tm- 
possibltL Calvinifiin mliVEod 

Swathe hS^V'w'iStoH ^ 

ethical obUHation aatinfaclory to the m^ere mind. 
Although the Calrinistic conception of the_ Church, 
to b^g bawd upon the individual rather than 
upon the matitotional pnncinlo was y^Titially 
different from that of Rome* the Calvmistio e^ice 
ia, ueverthdoM, based npun outward authonty-^ 
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the Mtberitjr oE a tmlj QTigssixed Chiireh qI 
the Senptiu «4 troJj' interpreted by luch b Chnrch. 
This poeitiub trju not ucidimtftr; it \ru of eet 
parae^ Cilrlq dellhentelj mboirdinKted etblei 
t 4 > dm^KiAtlcs. From tbe ProtesLant point of vieur 
thit wju fnndbinentAUy nAcLiutuzy ; it wm Sehul- 
Aitk in metiiiw] and aim. The true ethim, and 
the aoly ethip ooneuteat the essential 
tBBiant piinriple, tu^ be iKaed upon thn inwiaid 
eompiilnaa of conBcLente, net upon any ejctemiJ! 
antbojity. External mqthority oonld retitdt tiidy 
in auoiit^. This wai the Roman method and 

{ ^ractiecL Site Ethi^ of Thoniaa Aquinaa and of 
gnatiiu LoynU exponnda a efoMd aystem ^lecn 
in tiie tfeaehic^ of the Church ; tne etbics of 
Cidrinum erponodn a doeed mtem (nTen in the 
written Woi^ " For trne etnicaJ devdopment 
there ia no moro mom in lo^cal Calvtniizu than 
in ]o||icaI itemaniann* * EthicnJly^ Calriniun and 
Jeatutiam hare a oomniou foundation in that they 
depend upon external atandacdi jmd sonetiona. 
On thia aocoont ColvinUm haa iiot> aa a roatter of 
biatory, contributed to the developmeot of ethieal 
theory in any deipw commemHiraEo ivith iti magni¬ 
tude aa a r^giuns force. It ia beyond queatlou 
lhab> aa an iuKpiration to high othl^ e^deaTOtUf* 
Calriuifim baa produced type» of iacriheiaJ derotiou 
to right coluinct which nave frequently touched a 
lofty hiuuiam iu the lif ca both of iudiriduaJa and 
of rtfiifi m n ni iiftft [u wluch ita docttiaal Ejatem ban 
been dominant. Yet it muat be aeknovlodged 
that the infltience of Calirintam, aa a Jiystem^ in 
the philoeopbical n^conEtmcUDii of modern cthica 
haa been reactionary. The exiAUniDu, on the 
other band, of the fundamentaJ prindples of 
Arnucianbrn baa wrought barmoniuUflly with the 
prooeMee of ethii:aJ developmEnt, wbieh are baaed 
upon the manifold ideala ond conatraiuta of the 
moral coiiBcidiLHnEsa of the individual. It waa tlie 
plaint of the aegrieved mom] ii.4tute, quite aa 
niucb aa tbc pbiloBophie inteUnct, Uiat was artieu- 
lalo in the Aimuiian proteat. The dcremrinutic 
depreciatioa of the rijmta of human nature to thu 
value of a mechanical moveoieut in the pnsence 
of the I>iTiiiQ will was tbelethioiu wea^esa of 
Calvinism in which Arminianism found Ua ad 
vantage. This stresa on the place and fimotione 
of hnmim nature in the interpretation of, and oo- 
opEiatiou with* the Divine mind wax the dia- 
tmetion oonautEntiy maintained between the livol 
syaUtma. 

ArminiMiam was tlie mediom by which the 
h i i m mistily of *11)0 tti^n w- ii ffH i.'nry wi^ truu" 

Lated into the theoli^ujal and exegolical lohere. 
Ito graot mi^ — Grotiuj, Epi«opiUBj Lim^rch, 
Srandt, Le Clejo—arc oil men of literary facnlty 
and hnriii^ie temper. In Calvinism the spitR 
la morc distinctly aiiecnlative and scholMtic, and 
the intellect doductlve and eouatmetive: Its 
man—Colvin. ZanchitlSt Gomaxna^ TwUae 
RoLhErford-*rc all men of speculative geulno. 
It thus ^Uy happened that the tandoucles of 
Arminianiam wore often ^aud samettmos rightly 
^atupectod of affinity with Pelagian and So^nian 
viewfc Thm affluitlea were aLreagtbemed by the 
mingling with Lho ^ymioiansof Sewnian icholoxi 
Totnnting fiom exifa; and in uuny Ar- 

mioliuium merged ita identity in these phase* of 
ihooght. Itis well known tn^ the exaggtratian 
of Subordinotiooiiim by the Remonatrant dlvinea, 
Specialty by those of the later age of Armiaian- 
imn* glided by snhtle degrees into the Socinian 
porition. They denied the aaeity of the Son, 
which Colvin had taught. His subordination to 
the Father^ os the Spirit is anbordinOited both to the 
Son and the Father, was urged. It wae held that, 
though tbs Divine nature belonge to the ^n amt 
* irow i/mrn,, Oct UKTT, p. 1801 


the Spmt, the Fatbcr ia Snt in dlgni^ and power. 
ArminJan lesdare also Eavonred the Nntorian cou-.^ 
eepdon of the Percon of Christ. The agency of 
the waa regarded aa a ^epecial influx'^ or 

* operation ’ of rbe Divine nninre. It u an asaist. 
anco of God, involviog a conmmnication of Dirine 
^wers eo fax as a ureaturn oan receive them. 
Mttcb more recently tile irdlaczitiikl Unitarianiani of 
America has aqcoeeded tbc lingering ArminLanuui 
of the New England States, ai a one-sided de^ 
velopment of prevailing ethi<^ prindplra rcApect- 
ing t^ respomdbility of mag and the cnthuiuom 
for hie prerogatives. 

An m ni l nisr c arose bistorieidly Lo the great age 
of Proteetant Symboliam, which succeeded the 
period of the eoriter expod lions of the Kefonna- 
uon thEologiana, who had bwed their authority 
more simply upon th* ap^ienl to apiritual experi¬ 
ence and |t« vuTont and oonfi nnalion in the Scrip¬ 
tures. It WM the age of Proteaiant do^atica, of 
Vi’liich the chanotenstio was the BiilUiUtutton of 
ciecds and the oompnlaiiip of confessioas in placo 
of the peraonaJ^ contact of the indivldtiiJ mind 
with the immediate eonrees of truth acceaaible in 
the writings of iDaplratiDn.r Arminianism atruve 
to emanolpate cxegcdiin from the thraldam of dog- 
tnarica. It reals tod the tendency to erect every¬ 
where a fortdulated creed into the po>ritiDD of a 
BopTcrtie arbiter of trutli. The forma] principle of 
authority was denied the first place- Eccltmasticnl 
thcoloOT hod tended to beoumu dominant over 
Rildicnf. The Bible wna looked upon sd an 
anthoritadve text-book from which doctrinea and 
proofs of doelrine wow to be drawn vritli little or 
no dUcruulnatiau as to the nae to t* made of the 
iliAerenE aocred booka. The Word of God and 
the Bible were identi^ No ciitlcaJ diatinotious 
Were tolsfated. Divioes bjul not to reason their 
ayatems, but to unfold them from certoki i&xed and 
nnqneariou^ postuktca. In the Reformed Church 

f iredeaUnatSuu waa accept as tho ini tin] principle 
or the syslomatio expMition of the Christian: re- 
l^poQ. DbiBont upon any point was treated ai 
heresy. Thora was no aittaconiam in AnninLuiism 
to the formal principle of I^Lestantiacu—the Lm- 
mediate relation of the religious conaoioiuneea to 
Christ—OT to th* nltimato nnttioriiy of Scripturev 
M hat Arminionbim mapped and resisted a as the 
prevailius icndencyt which Was Jar from the La- 
toation of the oriipnal authors of the Symbol*^ to 
acedgn to the Symbolksd hooka of the Ihoieatant 
Cbuicbcs the florae authority ovur faith which bad 
b^ ascribed to tradition m the Roman Chuitb. 
pie ArminiBrna songbt to preserve a moderate and 
IBM dognialla orthodoxy, and to Introdnce generclly 
mil^r featHTEfl into the prevailing Ju^ cast of 
doctriow ayatanift. At the same time AmvirLiimisni, 
aitboi^ apparently len inteoeely ontagcmistic 
than CalnniKm ta Rowe, Iwcauto of tbe^nhosu 
It laid upon the value of the human in reUripn. 
WM more truly Protestant in rejecting the Ramos 
pnscipie of the authority of tradition is it* Pro¬ 
testant guiM of authoritative Symbola. For similar 
rcasods Artnanianism wo* a protest aEamst thn 
principle of interwotation whi^ i^Uted 
ut^ the fupremacy of the rntcrnal word aa a 
infrillble judge of the ex- 
discounting (iograa and myx- 
^cism ^e, Axminian diving appesded to 

h« " ewantial elemEiita in 

5 “”' , Authority was 

content* of 

ia foui^n'^ becattw it 

^Mitistnie of itaelf. This positinu-^that the 

not of them 

selves the trath—gave cenridcrabla impulse to tb* 
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«p«eiiJ 4 tivc tTQ&tmwt of theolc^, tlitougb 

tnu wiitbi^ cf Giotin^ EpbcopioS} undiod lo 
[ntilJiixCA Of thtidk^c^ discoiisioii iraiicih ondoftlly 
ex Lendetl to the wfiole ETeegeliotU ChnrcG. 

The Arm inf*n oflbtt to meet ' the tdol&try of 
Seriptoxe * by the oxeltetiDii of the authority of 
the manl MmsciousAfMi oecxaioqed the charge 
aj;mlB?t Anniniaae of laxity id vi^wx of inopiia- 
tion. Their poeitioit ivaa cooftLsed with So- 
cinian ntethod of aabonlicatm^ the anthority of 
Scriptirre Co that of reason, and of mnMag iU 
loterpretatioD depcuid upon the eo^eoUed ttntha of 
roasQD. Here agun, howei'er, pare AmuniaiiiiiM u 
the mediating^ pwitiao. IV hi^ duag^in^ with 
Lothcr’D poditldn that rtajnijQ is blincT In apiritnal 
Ihin^ it tofllated the Socinian axtremo, M it 
EiAtm the Hgid and oarrow idhetooca to the letter 
of Scripture which marked later Protestant the¬ 
ologies. Some of the later Arroiniaiui added the 
canon that Seripture cannot contradict reason. 
The general po«tioDp howeTcrp was that reason 
must 1 m M lowed iu intciprctatlon i that the 
foundation of religioop on its ioteUeotmi] sideip 
BhouJd be in penonal ^oogbt and investigation; 
that neither antiqdJty nor univemlity was a 
proper or sufSciont gronnd of belief; and that 
erery paAege of Scripture be considered 

HTxuatcly and in lta_ historical Betting and Ifmlta 
Thia appeal of Arminiaaism. from the Syrnholio 
methods to the critical Itoatmotit of the text and 
substance of ScripLuro was a precursor of the 
methods of canful exe^tieal study now current^ 
and of their Issue m the reatoration to authority 
of BihUeal u dhtingahihed from Systematic and 
Do^atic Theology^ 

The reaction from thg hardsniDj' pcoceasea of 
the LothcTBiL and CalvLEListle divmes upon [he 
viewSp geneiouj] fur their time, of Luther and 
Caivinp mspectkig the Lumen and fallible clement 
in S^^urD], whieh were iUmitr»ited in the terms 
of tha Melviitic b'ormularies and in the Bnxtorfe" 
inatfoELol oontention fer the iespiration of the 
Ilehrew vowel - polntSp w&a inevitableL It was 
initiated by the Amunian writerSp who roaervod 
the direct action of the Holy Spirit for matters of 
faith, and left historic^ research and the memory 
of haman writera to their falUble fanctieuBr Ar- 
miniauiam thus asserted positioni in Biblical inter¬ 
pretation which liave proved a baeia and authority 
for the methods noir known as the Blid^er Criti- 
oism. Sancliono wens also pioTided for die science 
ami practice of Textual Criticimi through the access 
afforded by Armuiisji principl™ to an atruoephero 
of freer inquiry into the preservation and bieterical 
growth of t be receiTcd texts of the OT and 

Tlia Arminum principles of human frEedom and 
perao^ responsihilityp with the hmoanitariaa 
spirit they tended to evahe, gave a new impi^ 
to the awakening movement towards Foreign 
MisEEODBp which succeeded tbs era of ratlonallfitic 
indnenco in the Prpte&taat Churches If the 
Atonement was rniiversalj, and the salvation of 
the whole race posKiblo. tlsen Ihc sense of r«- 
ipotudbility for rnaking £00^111 the eonditioni of 
salvation to the race was deepened, and a note of 
urponcy was added to the chum for the expusion 
of Chrutianity. Moreoverp the weak place in the 
great Fteteatant coufessioita had been the anthro¬ 
pological One uf the many effecta of this dedci- 
ency was seen in tho judgment of the Church in 
rcapect to the heathen nceSp which was oLvinnsily 
prejndic^ to aggressive enterprisB. CalviniBtic 
thought bad strengthened ttua judgment. The 
application of Amunian priociplefl waa amongst 
the earlier signs of tlie dawn of the now light upon 
the nature history of the racss of maukuid, 
n Vid upon their religions poesihilitias, which has 
ainoQ ^ken in the ethnic romlts of the kiiLdred 


Bciencet of Anthropology and Cbmpatativo Re- 
IlgioQ. And the systemp amongst the Protestant 
theDlogte^ least drseieditad by the new Pght^ is 
ArminiortUlD.. 

Refcrsnce must be made hnally to a great 
service Arminiajauqn has rendered tq theological 
Lhou^t family. This U dlBMVer^ in the 
nibue inJlnance it has exerted in the 
softening and hnmanizlng of the harsher forms 
of theological dahnilion. As a sejparatfl and 
lepyalda lyitem, either ecclaalastically or theo¬ 
logically, its reign waa brief; os a. genial and 
vLtaJliing inBuence, sulfuain^ itwU tbrongh all 
the disc^ians of the relation of God to man, 
its authority is a^eaa, It has wrouglitp olten 
secretly and unacknowledged, (nwaidj the ap- 
proxinuition of the position of modorn thwlogy 
roBp«ting PredeBLinaiion to that which was held 
by t^horio Chruteodoni before the age and teach¬ 
ing of An.^tine. SubetontiAlly tho'Charchca of 
East and West wpa united, before hb time, in 
holding the primitive and Si^ptuniJl view of the 
relations bstweeu God and man in the work of 
aafvation> snd of the sole rsapDCfiiliility of man 
for his own damnation, which it waa the elTort 
of AmiLaianiam to restore- How far the dU- 
turbanco of tho tbunght uf the Church on thesu 
mlaticnia, brought about by the revived and in- 
tenBiBod Auguatiniaoifun of Caliin, haa been re- 
diassed by the uidueDoe of Artainianism, U at 
pfcseat only jurtially discemibla It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that it baa giaatly modihM the 
ap«ifio views which wsra the nbjoota of its 
original contentiou, as they axe now held hy Ckl- 
vinistic theologians; it luu also become a doni- 
inaut factor in the eurrent re-inateinentp to tho 
present genmiition, of the doctrines of grace. Thu 
reduction of the area of Galvinistic innoeuce, and 
iti partial diaintegratton in ixuuiiiniiitien where It 
huu long been estAhlislied, are foeia that cannot 
fail to eoalleoge attention. When Anuiniani!rm 
arose, very early la the 17th oont., the Odvinistec 
crHid pievailedlargely in Bohemia and Ilnngary' * 
it wm anprems m Switrerland, Ho'lland, the 
FalaEinate, and in the Protestant Cbarchi^ of 
Fronoev SMtlond, and England, where, uatil the 
oloee of ELixabeth^s reign, it was tbe prevalent 
theological inflnenGe; and shortly afterwards it 
grew to strength in tbe Puritan settlements of 
Ametiu. Over oil thece areas n steady disin- 
tcgration of ita fores may bo traced. M any factors 
have oo-operated in this retmlt- Bnt of thoso 
which may be regarded as theological and ethical, 
the active principles upon which Armuiiaaijjn in- 
ehited have Ven prime causes. 

In France an early and InterBsting illnittratioa 
of the mod ilyiog indueuce of ArminLsnum occurred 
in the theology of the fichool of Saamur^ associate 
partimitarly with the name of Amyrant (we 
AMYiLitLDiSK), and later with that of Psjom 
Amyrant endeavoured to nutigato the homh re- 
piignanca of the Coivinistic doctciufr of election by 
his theory of hypothetic onii'eneal grace, whieh 
was Bubstantially equivalent to a doctrine of oni- 
veis&l atonement. God, In oomu ptoper senM, 
wills or deahes iltat all men s^^uld rciieEiit and be 
saved. In faiso ah shonld repeat^ no purpoee of 
God would Btaqd in the way of their salvatfonr 
Eut tho indispensafala means of repentance—m- 
geuoratiug grace, following election—Is not be¬ 
stowed npoa them. In tho order of nature tha 
douree of dectioii foJlowa tho decree providing tha 
atonement. The main pconllarity of Pajon^t at¬ 
tempt to blunt the edge of Calvinutic particuJar- 
Lsm Was bis conception of regcnciwting grace. Tha 
Spirit uses the truth of the Goffpel as iU instru¬ 
ment in eating the antecedent intellectual 
change; but Ha also uku all the drcuuutances 
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and providential ctiWnmmcnt of th4 indiTidnnJ. 
To tnb Jugg^egAto of objeetiTB infliuenDei whitb u 
not the «&mv in diXTorant Lndividiu^ regeitoratLon, 
wboTO it ]iEai:'e, u dne. It u the act of God 
beoiDFia the antecedeat eirciDui5taD«9 luo the effect 
of C^V orderings and are adapted Ilim to pio^ 
duce the reaoJt. f’^ajonism aroiueu ^lio^aptisad 
iniomt In Uie French Chimli. 

In Oormany tLua Btrangth of Lutheran indoonco 
was already in a^potfap vith the Annindm 
monemenL Ita fniliiiGtiM] vaji alto intixiiigr tl^nith 
aUent, hi the bosoEn of the KefoTmed Charch itself; 
ami by the time of t-ho iiVoLhan inoveineot» thti In¬ 
formed dogmatJia 'vrera moving from the doctrine 
of the nhsolntHC decreca. Amongst tho F ^ ng l lah- 
tpeaking peoples^ La addition to the induencea, 
alre^y referred to, vrhleh. strongly modi£^_ the 
theology of the Mbool of A^lican dlvineei 

the inBoence of Butler became a powerful ally of 
Arminianijim. Hie doctrine of probation was not 
the Calnnifttlc doctrine of the probation, of the 
race, but the Arminian hulBtJEiii» on the probation 
of tbo Individual i» hie unshared and muhareable 
reeponeih^ity. 

In the Metbodiet revival Anmnlanlnn became 
aggressive, A-viociatcd with the renewed vitali^ 
ties of peraonAl gwHIoeeSj the Anninian Uieolpgy* 
carried oy EingerG and preacbeis^ paaaed awirtJy 
acroes the AtbwtiCt and accompanied the earliest 
settlers ai they moved^ from oast to west,. ucroBs 
the eoDtinenti In the nower Biitub Colonies at 
the Antip^es a Himihir induence luia wronebt,. 
until, at lh& present day,^ Arminumiam, as under' 
stood and taught by Methodist jpraacherSi. dorout- 
ates wliat in ^uheidy the largest Protestant Cborch 
in the wnrldii rGchoniug semo thirty millions of 
adherents. In jVmerica the matchless intcUeDtnsJ 
gifts Jonathan Edwar^lo were coimecrated to thq 
task of chocking and devitalizing the forces of 
Arminiim doctrine. But the nltimate Wfcolts were 
disapo^ting to Calvimstic theologians. Tho 
Now England theology♦ wbere it has not passed 
tindor Unitarian iuflneucea* has lovealed a por- 
sistent luodidcadon of the Calvinlstic pcelLiun. 
The distinctively Cnlviuistic foTninlaries of faith 
in Gieal Britain and America have undergone ro- 
risiun, mostly at those precise points which were 
the objective of the Arminian attack. 

Modem theology in general luw tended to for¬ 
sake the harf^hnesa and abaolntl'im of doctrinal 
statement, without Aurrsudering the deeper slg^ 
niheanee of the ultimate supremacy of tho Eivino 
will. And this position was the original idea 
and ideal oS Armtnumism. There is a deep and 
almoet univerenl di3sati|ifwtion with the declara¬ 
tion and hniues of a limited Atoneraent. which 
was a main element in the ArmtnUui objection to 
Calvinism ; and a stnooig conviction prevails that 
BsJ ration of the nou^ideet is an ^ject of oln.. 
cere desire to the mind of God, Yet it will be 
obvious that it is not the doctrLao of Fredcstina'^ 
tion per m. In which Calvinlsra Itss eaoloeed the 
realms of nature and piw'ideacn in a network of 
tel oology r that oxcitei the strongest repugnance 
to the system agaiiifit w'hieh Anninioaism rnsse to 
protest.^ For DeLerminiRia in phUoeophy and 
Selection in biological science are still aceeptahto 
and |mp iila r equivsJents for Klcction ID the Fsalm 
of grace. iJifTemitiation is a hriAa! principio in each 
of these aphors ; bat differentiation involves iu^ 
equality; and Lnconal itj involves preference i for ft 
is a d irti ttjpd that the didcrooeui are original, so far 
as individnals ore conoeniod. Biology posits dii^ 
fertucos in the single oell. Psychological ethics 
starts the career of individual character with dif- 
* ybtwr, ^UL AiMtv, p. BfiO. 


ferencies a& inif jd, Popular inferences aasumc that 
the differenco between Cain and .Abel, or between 
^tan and Jacob, U an Lllutntlon of tbo Bamo 
principle tb*t differentiates ths^ hawk from the 
dove or the hsrt from the awmoL It is TWthcr 
towards the CalviuhitiiO eachatoloOT that the 
antagonism is most keenly felt. The avpwt uf 
injustira and cmelty which this clement in the 
Clftlv inist ic system wore to the early Annlnianst 
It weait to the modeni mindn The humanity of 
God han become an dement in the standard of 
iud^ent applied to the Ihvine aotivity. Father- 
ncKM hju dlnposeesBod Soverct^ty. immanunoa 
has modlEed transcendence. When to snqh tend¬ 
encies ia added the momentum of the cnticol and 
escesetical moUiods which prevail in the modem 
interpretation of Scriptore, to which Aiminianisdi 
gave oountenanco and impetuA at their origin, It 
maj be poaHildo to show some justihcatlon for Gio 
daim, made by the advocates of Armlaian 
eiples, that they possess the nsqnbdte possibilities 
of adaptation ior the re'etatement of the doctrinsa 
of grow demanded by the anpcsl to the oqu- 
ditionA of modem thought. Mon^vm, lbs per- 
nAtcnce and prevalence of Armininn pfinciples 
preoa^ a plaee of promlnenoe for them among the 
contnihutory forces which appear to be rnakiuc far 
an inter-oomenional and international theology^ 
h&iied upon critioal exegesis and upon a philntophy 
which includes tho wbiulq facts of human uoture* 
whilst yielding reverent allegiance to tlte mystery 
and realty of tho HlvLne Sovereignty. 

isnssTCH.—01 ^oR tmt 4WP rnrxr or sJC/jvrpr:—His 
(□oenl ontiga w Us trwDd, Patras Bsftiav, if# I'Oa 
OMu J. Amfsii Gntit ; Cpljiar Piruilt, Viidt J. 
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John IJothiiv, U&th V anMiriu# (Ntw^Ywh. 
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Origins (YHJti Hnis).* n. 817 , 

Note On Painting |J. A. MacCuijjqch p. SSU 
Primiti'rt and Samgt (A. C. HadtosJ. p+ 833, 

^gicaa.—See j-EcEA!ir ^£llGl03t\ 

American jL. U. Gbay}, p. 827, 
A^nro-Bafayloniad [T. G. FiSCHESjj p, 833. 
BundhisL—So4 T^PLlis iBiiddhiftf, and [he 
artiLlea on BuBMA, ClS^NTKAL AsU, CBYIjOK^ 
Chika, IifDtA, Japan, Jaya, Siam, TtBirr. 
Celtic {G^ BALDWts Brown j, p. 837. 

Chinese.—See CHINA. 

Christian (G. BaLDWEN Beows), p, 843, 

,, in MSS [S, C. COCKEBEJUL}. p. 859. 

EgjptiaQ M. F1,INPEES rETItlE]* p, 801, 
Etruacan and EarIj ttiilic IG, KaboJ, p. 883^ 
Oreclc and Ronuji (E, GAHEJNEn}, p. 880. 


Hindu,—S ob AECiiiTECTtrRE AND Aar (Hindu], 
Italian.^See Aar (Etnucan and Early ItJ^Ec}, 
p, 663, 

JapaneK—Sen Ajit (Shintn), p. 666. 
jewUh (I. .\RRABAMS), p. 871, 

Mai^n.^.^ Art (Amerii.'Anh p. 627* 
MithraicCP. CimO.VT), p. 1172. 

MiihammRilan (J, STREVOOWifKlj^ p. 6T4- 
Fersian (A. V. 'VViLi.iAMa JaClL^ONj, p. 8Sl. 
Pbomldim (T, G. PincmesI, p, 684. 

Reman.—S m Abt (Greek and Banian), p. 666. 
Shinto [W. G. A^dN), p. 688, 

Slavonic. — Ses Akchitectitre ano ART 
(Slavonie}, ^ 773, 

Teutonic (C, J. CA3 £RLL)t pi 686, 

Tibetan,—See TtDET, Tuipleb. 


The religiona art of savage and barJjarian rocea 
cocstitatea a held of inquiry the limits of whtrii 
aro eicc^ingly diffleui t to tnaca with any fiecumey. 
There seema to be no doubt that among sorae tril»e9 
religion daminatea almoet the whole of IndiTidual 
U well aa of »Dci^ Life, TIib Pnehlo [ndiona in 
Ariiona and New SieKlco may bo g^noted as an 
eYamplo of aach thoroughly teligrous pconka 
The IjBtter the mrstoms of these Indiana nave 
b^oiuQ known, the more evident it has bHome 
that awen the apjxkrently jnont trivial aettona are 
to them aradriated with rEUgious feelings imd 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo fndian 
is, paarivcly or actively, |HiTtakiii^ in an almoet 
ccntuiDOOJ act of relij^ious worship. In the art 
productlan of em^b iriht* the religjooa ^rposes 
are uittirdly apt to became elmoat oAciluKivGly 
prudominoirt. 

It is tree that the Pueblo trihea appear to be 
quite exceptional La their inriinatiou towards 
pious proctirea. But if the word ^religion' be 
lakcn in ita widest eenae. as including magical 
ideas ond snpetwtitioiw beliafB, there might earily 
bo found many other tri^ amon^ wham raligiDn 
exercises aii all-sredominattng in^ncnco on art 
orDduction, And the field of religions art hccomea 
further widened if. M baa been done hy several 
authors, traditionalism in Lneluded under the head 
of itdigion, Anioog almost oil ■uncri'iiired nationi, 
everything that has been traustnitted from, 
ancestors po descendants ii treated vnth a respect 
which cIob^t reaemblBs celigiomf filing. And in 
art, ETCH if the produeta we moot with be of recent 
origin, the methods employed in production have 
almost everywhere been tranomittod from Earlier 
gencrarionB. 

It ifi only natural, thcreforoj that several Anthom 
Hhoold havo been led to oonsidEr all ethnic art 
as yw ntially religious. This opinion is repre¬ 
sented by «miE of the most cmineat German 
etfaTiplogists. According to Dr. Gerland. the dis¬ 
tinguished oontifluator of Waiti'a ApifAvopofipjie 
tier NaCrt fwfhffr, dancea, padtoniimw, and dramaa, 
however TnEaninglew they mny now appear, have 
always originally been connected withi religioni 
ceremoniw, Tbo articles of dresa and omamient 
with which primitive man decoratea hia body are. 
by ethnologMis of tbU , interpret^ hy pre¬ 

ference aa magic signn or rcligioua symbola And in 
works of art, audi asrock paintings and onnrnvin™, 
the sficrKl and serious meaning has been taken for 

this line of thought, howETr-er. n reaction 
has «t in among other G^mnn cthnolo^ts. In 
his t^morkahle eesay on pctroglyphs {EtAn^njph. 
itcAe Pffralieten) AndiEe has branded as a learned 
bias the generol tendency to look for some sacred 
voi,. r.— 


meaning in all ancient dr&w'inge, many of which 
may have hod their origin simply in the impube- 
of the Idle hand to Kratch linot find Hgnnie an 
inritlng stufacea. Gther eth nologhfls havo pointod. 
out how easily the Etmplssb danceo and songs are 
to be explomed as outbursts of ou cmaUooal 
prEararet which in j^lf hos nothing to do witlii 
religio^ fEeling, _ And it has ^bwii aigedj that 
the relii^lous sanction,, which traditionalism confers 
upon all ancient customs, does not in itwlf givn 
ua any inforuiatioa aa to the real origin of thcae 
oostenis. 

However sound in its principle, the reaciioq 
agnimit the religioDs lutorpretation may, never, 
theieiiB, easily lead to a too radiiaJ soenttcism. 
The ease of the carved ormunents of the Hen'ey 
lalandets is most inslmctive in this respect, Not¬ 
withstanding tho deriding Etrietturea originally 
passed, in tho nanio of common sensei, on the 
symbolic interpretatioiu of Stolpe and Resd, an 
nnbiasned examination can lead only to the con. 
elusion, tliatin these apparently mtonjimlciis Ugares 
wo really meet with n isymbolio art which Is full 
of religioiis signihcancu (Stoipe in TfirtU. (t/ tAi 
IIocAdaU Lit. and Sritnlif, Soc* 1691], 

By eueh examples It in previ^ beyond question 
bow loipoeaiblft it is to uphold any o priori as«.-r- 
tioua u to the religious or uon-roligioua charactEr 
of primitive works of art In order to wtlmate 
with exactness the in:QuonoQ exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of lerthetiD development, it 
would be nEECft^iary to examine in detail and from a 
philosophical point of view the artistie productions 
of all tribes m monlkimL Snch an examination 
os yet boeu undertakEn with regard to only 
a few tribes: tbfi HervEy Islandeis, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Torres Strait rsgion.!^ the Dayo^ of 
Burttec, the Pueblo LudiiLna, and some others. In 
an article for an EncyclapmdLo, there could in no 
case be any (|Ufistion of cpdEavoming tosnppIcinEnt 
thcM gape in our knowledge, '^e only thing 
thoTefore that can safely be dcee Is to interpret* 
at the rukof incomplstEtiEes, such worke and mimi- 
iestationa alone as display their rcligioiu chameter 
on the surface. And rt will be oeoMsoiy, In order 
to keep the forvey withui reoBonablo limits, to 
exclude all works the origin of wbicb to be found 
ill an exelusivoly magical puroow. Thus the 
voiLoun kinds of dramatic lam-miking ritiioK and 
the magicaily-medical eurw. ajtbongh generally 
ext^uted by the religious profeis-dDn, wiB not be 
treated of in this connexion (sea ALagic}. 

I. Dramatic aj~L—The aim pleat of all forms of 
rcligtoui art, from a ihwiroiicaJ point of view, 
are thaw dance* and songs which or* resorted 
to in onlcr to bring about exaltation. Tho cere' 
monies of the Bjnh&niiiiadaa dancing and howl- 
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inu dorrlslifis uid of niBjjjr cvthw wtU-^knowii 
Kect 4 , loifht \m qoot«d in proof of thu fact ihat, 
amodf; eivilimsd M well lU _ BVton]; bubarow 
pcopiea', n biRtily itmng emutioruJ stat«, tp«n if 
ijr^awi liy pnrelT pliyjucnl agency, is coll#i^.te^eli 
M 4 religIptLH' fonliD-f!. Anil it is nignifiiaiiit tliat 
the only form of uiiMlc mAnifeatMion ihat ha* 
been obaeired among tbo lowest of all aavagea— 
tba wxtod Vedilahft of Oeylon—cowsialn of an 
fisalted i^co, whieli baa jiutly been cnmpo^ 
with tlie antics of the Sibeliim tJuunana and. with 
the performancoa of the howlin^f derviaUeA. As to 
the esaat porpose of thia cetomonyT tiWiVeller^ do 
not all agree. Some tahe it to ho inte^od as a 
kind of pnspiliAl-ionir uddrEosod to tH-e- diTinitj of 
the arrow—an arrow being always atack w the 
earth in the centre of the dantxra. AcOiirdLng bo 
otiion, tlie dnnee might l^e explained as a kind 
of thankagi^ltig: otbeta a+coin aee La it a rite, 
aiming at tho exjraliiLoil of dememiB hoW'. 

erer ranch these interpretetion* may difTcr, thg 
Teheiotta charactet of the ceremony has been taken 
for granted by nlirnwt all the different aulliocitica. 
And their deecriptiooa of tho ‘mrow dan«' 
coincide at nil imtortant pointa (P. and F. Snrasin, 
JVttlurwijw. ForeM. muf Cetftftnt Emeraon Ten- 
nent, tAryf™; BofTnudi^terr Traveh; L>e8«hanipKt 
An Aiyt ViddoMi Sohioldt, CVyfowj. 

Tho participants La the dnnco nro all men., 
At iho outset, they advance slowly around the 
arrow withont tonehlng each other* Every dancer 
tums round nn ono foot, whilat performing nnie 
spasmodic moVEftitinls witli the tree Ic^. The 
nnufi describe circles in the air, and the bcjul b 
thrown backwards and fonnirds, to make the 
lung, entangled hair rtand out like a bruali from 
Iho crown. The muwi w a oLinple melody, which 
U anng, or rather howled ont. by the dancern. 
The time ia marked 1^ strokiM of tiie hami on the 
unde bcily. All thia bi begun in relative tran- 
qniUlty. ’Brat g^nally the time growa quicker, 
the Tnovements become more violent, and the 
howUng lomier. Thus tho dancers wort them- 
selves up to the utmost frenisy, luid hnally, one 
after another, fail to the ground in exhanntion. 
Some of them lla on their backs ^aa stiff ns a 
fallen tree/ whilst others, eontinnlng the howling, 
tremble in eonvnMvs vibrations. 

Tliia ' arrow-dmico* is typical of a luge clans of 
danco-perforiiianoL'S, exnmjiiles of which ore met 
with amongst moat of tho lower mcee^ Hmietimi'is 
as mere arunwniimlfl, but more often as religluds 
ritca The mean* employed in order to bring 
ahont the exaltation and the convulsions may* 
indeed, be mure Gomplitated than tliofie resort'^ 
to by the Veildnhi. Thus, among sorno Nortli 
American Indian tribes (cf. SuhooTcraft, Jadfew 
Tribe*, v,J tbedoncers prejiare themMlves for their 
perforcDance by sonie dftyii_ of foating, and in- 
crciiae their state of exsJtatloa during the dance 
partaking of druj<s or inhaling poisonuns smoke. 
Tnu clappings nu the nndc holly are, at blither 
Atages ol rultmv, rcplocod by the somid of some 
Ln.HtmmQiits capable of a greator enggn^tlve power 
But the sjiirit of tho pcrfomnuice is none tnc Ims 
the same all over the world. Whether the danoert 
hdong to the Ainnif, to Fome of the aboriginal 
tribal of India (Aqnis, Kniu, Santals}, or to 
some Booth- or West'African race iBaeutoe, Tshi- 
spenking peoples on Ills (lold Coftst), their olucf cn- 
d^Tonr is ^ways to throw thsmsclvcah by Tk>|eQt 
movemente: and soundis into a state of cx^tation, 
which hmnlcra Upon, or i^ly paeses over into, in- 
scnnihUIiy and umriOTtsdouancss; and it is the 
same eodsavour which characterisfies the cele¬ 
brated ahamanirtie perfomainKs of the tril^ of 
Northern Asia (cf. e.o. KadlolT, Sibiritn ; Mikhai- 
lorskl in Jtmfla. AnIA In*t, ixiv, 62, 12fl). 


In the ahamnnisUe rites, however, we meet ?ri^ 
one important featntn that is not representou m 
tho Veddah dnnee. In this example, tho fnutio 
Bcenefl sooni to bo over at the moment anconscious. 
aesa is atUined. fn the higher developmeats ^ 
the arToWrdanco type, however, it Is from this 
moment that the twI parformance bcgiivt. Ajid 
what follows, far more than ttie ihuico itself, u 
apt to givtj n religious chatarter to the rite. 

It is well known that un the lower stages of 
eolLure Innatlca are gcncniLlly eon^detod m pno- 
■es^ by senna divinity, and ate eojudfl lently treated 
with a khid cd religious respocL. It is only natural 
that the sam* attitude should bo upheld in thoie 
when the mental disurdor is acute Lnstood of 
chronic. And the shamanistie psychosis is the 
more liable to 1* Interptetod tu a irupernatUMl 
way, rinoe tho ifanmans. In noi!ordan« with ihe 
tniditionolly-EJced programine of their wrlorm- 
anoes, invariably utontsb tho hyitimucrB by 
jugglery and feats of insensibility, auch ns eating 
tire, lacerating themseJve? with kmveg and nodJoA 
etc*, made posaildo by their exnited and nniriiiljutic 
«Ute see The sodden chango In 

the voice and bohaviour of the convulsive Janniir, 
together with ths apparentiv snpctmitunJ powL*r 
ho exhibits, must nace;>SKryy Iwul the primitive 
sijeetators to ihe infetouce that a divine iierwra- 
aiity hu taken hold of the ahaman, wfiile he 
himself is eiudeavonring by alt uicons in his jiower 
lo confirm the spectators in Ibis belief. He de¬ 
livers orajcalar ntteroncoa la a mystie l oiw, whurli 
is taken to be the veico of the gofi, or he koej,ie up 
lou" dialogues with the divinity, who is Bdpj«««l 
to be \isiblo to him, but Is audible only bo the 
hystandens. We have not in this conucaion to 
d&L'ide whether these reprceentations are wholly 
rmudultnt, or whether they nmy liave their origini 
in iwme visuiU and auditory haBiirinittions of the 
ihanuina The important fact, from our point of 
view, la that In eithi^r ease the orgiastic and, so 
to say, liTical ilnnce, whhii forms the beginning of 
the shmiian ijwrfomiauoe, has iiajwcil over into 
Bomething which, in its elTccf, if not In its io- 
teutiou, is to bo eemddeicd ns n work of druJiatlc 
irL 

a. PictorLal art—In these dramatic reFtB seo ta. 
tions we inset w-ith an expre<Hiioa of tbs belief 
—which may ^nirtially have been pTomuted by 
the facts Dt BhamaiLUtic ponsenBioo — that the 
nriesta are* or may For n time become. Inhabited 
hy the Hlvinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
to befiovit all over the world, the prie<it really 
Is n kind of *nod-hox’ (to use tho picturos^ue 
exprearinn of tho Folyuoalans}* then It is evi- 
dent that the actrons ho is rcprcKOnLlng must 
impmsa hls pious spectators ns an mninently to- 
Jigions drama. But even if there ha<i be^ no 
bdisf iu a particular cTss* of ‘Eod-boac*,' dia- 
matic repreecntation would still Rave Required a 
religious importance, on the ^oued of the belief 
in the magical effoota which imitationii of thiopi' 
and Eiiovements arc jmpptMed to exciciM upon the 
thinge and movements that have lieun imitated* 
Accoidlug to this belief* Lho god may be conjured 
to tsJke np Ills abode in the body of (ho performer, 
who imitatea what are beheveo to bo Ms appear' 
once, mavements, and bebavinur. And the artistia 
prodnetion, which liss bwn called into E.vi*tonco 
by this principle of sympathetic magic, does not 
rL-abrict itself to the dcpor^ient of dnuttaLie art- 
U itas attained » great importance within the 
domain qf pictorial imitation. 

The tramdtiou from dramntio to pictorial art ia 
iiuurkcd by thoM moj^ks wMch, in many tribes, 
inch qs the bellioooliUr the Melanoslnns, etc., are 
worn by the dancers in ndlgioos dautvs fet* Boas,. 
Dull, ^vVldt, on the Bellacvolas ; Hadden and Cud- 
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lington cm tbr jr^janeiimiiaj. The eflbet prwJiiwd 
on tile jijhQctAtona bf tbi^ piidated ivm U purtLalSy 
UvjNmctcal Djxict tbc dmmntifl Djetinj'—die ainj^g 
nnd the cueiVciiiEmtd—of Uut porfcnnfii^ J3qt Chc 
mt-'V? Ut^mselvea oTCf Hu dociltLj n nt awaken 
fL-^lingV of terror' null awn. And BiiLong all trrlinl- 
tivp tribes limT am mf^anlcd oa uacred l!.ftiTigB> 
acftTcely Jws lioly thnn tLn [tainting nnif 

aUitnea venEiatcd by tnum dn^’nlotMid natioiUL 

AjDomg tba meat primitive triudit tkiwever, eua 
Mitroely nitwta witb jmy pictorkl mprQMntnuO'tia 
of the deity. '£Jai», prababiy, hail less to do vitb 
iite teebnicaL lonbtlity of the lowest savo^ than 
with Lbn dn^ieot aothropomorphUiiu. in their 
notions of the deity. Where a goa U imagined 
mme vague and fomilens beings oertiUn rado and 
alinpeCesii fetuhee may eunEidemd aa ^tUfaeti^ 
Tepra&eiitatloua or vohidea of the Divine ppwpr+ 
But aa Hoon. OiS a god ban taken the form of animnl 
or man. pjetoiial art will be lusortod to aa a meaaa 
of lacilitallng—by virtue of nymrathetlo niagio^ 
ooinmimirariojis tietwiien. man and the divinity. 

The ima^^es ood atatues of primitive mim mtiHt 
not^ however, be interpreted an in any way aimilar 
to tbuM picloria] RSpreaentationH of which Imr- 
borouii--HDr wuuetitnes even civilucod—men avail , 
tlieiuaalvedi in order to bring aboot some wffecte of 
magic or lilnmoit. It awniBf OH the eontraryp as if 
tfimiionty and lifelikcneea had not even been 
aim^ at id. the IdolH and ancestral statues of the 
Jewett aavages. And what vre know about the 
way iu which tliesc itatnes are madu gives ue 
reason to believe tlmt their auppofwcl efficacy r«ta 
only t'*trtiaJ]y up™ the principlu of a magi^ 
(lonnc^ion beiwnid similar UiingnL A most in- 
RtrucCivo uxBjnplu ban been qnolcd by_ Eli is 
Ln his doiicri].i'tion of West Ajjican fetuluam. 
Whon the .Negroes winh to transplimt the wood 
ddty from hts original homo to tlieir towns and 
villagBfl^ they construat u wooden doU of brancliea 
taken from the trw in whicli he ia suppaaed to 
Jive. The is, no doufit, believed lo fuel a 
specuil temptfttum to take up hia abode in the idol 
made in bis own llkenosc ; but it ia avldcnt that the 
nmterial link eaUblnffied by the choice of the wood 
U lliought of ns bcLag of no ItMi^ jHirliaps even 
of graatef. iniportaUMi than iho rwcmblancq (cf. 
Ellw, remio p. ^S. j TtM Peoples, p. Bl}. 

When the personality to ba reprenentod ia not a 
natnio-gwl but an oiieeHtofp it 13 still caaier to 
bring about a matcrinJ connexion between bim 
and the image. Thus the MelaneainJi rcJigioua 
masks often camd-vt of a part of a homan sknlJ 
which baa been iwunlod in glaring colooTa, And 
among Mclanesuanp iJaJayj and li\ wt Africiui 
tribes thesknil of Uiedead la often inserted in the; 
h^ of the Etalues which ore made in their like- 
ne»t{l>e Clercq Ln Sehmdltllp AVu? trumco; Brenner, 
A'oantAnfcn iwrtwffiMj. When tbe caanibala of 
AmdAtm. ptimoTS their celebrated ricLly-scuiptmred 
mngic^ they alwayh enclose in the bond of 

thcT □ppenaoat fignru of the atafT the bnJn of a 
young i»y, who boa Iteen tilled for_Eh<b purpeaso 
flirennor, f.c.p cf. aJau the author’s Origins e>f An, 
p. aUh ft i“ prubabi* that whawsver power auoh 
miFiRea are helit;vcd to no^jw^* is given to them 
cbiedy by their material contents Tha wondiip 
and nisfjfiict Pbown to the .itatttcs are developed 
out of a womb ip of skulls, and the atatuoa theiu- 
selvca bavflr onginollj b^ conaideretb uot u 
]ma<^oa of tho body, hnt aa ttweptadcs for soma 
parr of the body itBdfp Tho luorop bowover^ the 
form of thesH fEteptAcicH baa been elaboratodp tho 
inure there must oluo arise a mibj^tive iUpHion, 
which to tJie primitive spocLatori brings the image 
into Domnexinn with the Imitated reality. The 
crude character of »vagu Blalimry is no obstacle 
to tuck an illudoDp w in primillvn pooplwi the 


want of techaical nhUity b oountcrboJanced by 
B naivn snggecitihility. And as un the 

other baud, aa the intue iteDlf^^-aa image—has 
nequirod a magical or rcfigfous ellicacyp thMe will 
Edao ap^ioar an endeavotir to heighten the (tug- 
gostivu effiKi by incjrcniiing tho lifelllconesn luid 
the tctCtubhinCe of tho atatnea. Thus siipgrstitinns 
I and religiuua moitivee will Lend gnuluiuly lo in' 
creoao the artutlo vaJua ef thu religiouji itnagp^ 
The religious statues of the Slclaiiusiiibs and ihe 
idols of the West African Xegioee, fur LtiBLatice, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild ami 
fiuitimtie lifeUkenciu to an attempt to nwakcu u 
inten-w an irriproBsion os poaslhro uf tbo divine 
powoia which they nxe intended to represent. At 
somewhat bigber Htog^of evuliitlon, OH the uIIjei 
luind, as, fur inslsiico, aioung tlin PucUJo Indians, 
religious luutivoa tend to luiitTala the impre^ 
ivenesa of pictorial represontation witbln some 
Imditionolly-Iixed limit^ 

However mide and simplo an idol may be, it 
will none the Ick, by virtue of its mere existeuccp 
bring about some important changes Ln imui's 
attitndc towards lixs gneb By the idol n divinity, 
who bos odribolly beou oonmidomil as disrant or 
vaguely locuixed, become* coneentmted in an 
appr^hable vehiele, Tho ^ pinna ^otor? tliua 
ocii UEFU a iixed objoat for their worship. A nd the 
bohne^Eaof tbis object tnal'n* it UccesiMAy toabcltcr 
it from the enriroument. Thus^ otouliI the idol, 
there Datunilly an-w a temple. 

Among the lowest savage trlbea those temploR 
have no qual ities cntibliug tliem to be OnnuieiiLted 
among works of arL But at a sumo what highor 
stage of dcvelopmant^ the booM of the god is often 
decorated In a most Rorji^uB way. The ancestral 
boUBL>s—which aro iempka in Uio Htcxal pense uf 
tlie word—display, esjieoiaHy among some. .Malay- 
sianand Mnlaueamu tri bee, a wealtb of ornamental 
art TEJ1PLF«^]i, furtber,' Note On tbe U» 

of Pointing in Prirmtlve Hntigion/ following tMs 
Bitiete]. 

3. PropitiatiDA in art—in order Completely to 
explain the motlvEe whiub bnvo led to these aiclit^ 
tectural cuiuLmctiuna and decomtioos, it is not 
EuJfGciont to anjiofil to Lhooe philosephical and 
superstitions idfeae which liave hitherto been men. 
Llotied. In the foregoing we havo devoted our 
nttention cxcluHively to man’s eudmvonr to 
cicabe, l>y drEunaiie or pictoriai art, a reprtiMnta' 
lion of the god—a roceptmdc, to to say, of tliu 
divine sjiirit—by means of which be may_ enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongride of 
tbia endeavour, however, there can alwayxi l» 
obaervad another tendency, which bos b^n of 
acareuly Jc^ [m;iortan« lor tlie hi^ry of art-dhs' 
effcirt to Hatter fiiid fFTopitlate tho divinity. This 
clVurl bu natumlly b^me more and mote marked 
tbe luiirre the idea of t^od has iieconto locaHEDd, 
hxod, and vividod through arti-stio rejuL'iwnta^ 
tJun. Ttuia the omanicntal art which is laviidj^ 
nn the decoration of primitive temple* ruay Lo 
most cafi©* tie intcTpreted ea knujogo to tho god 
who is believed to inhabit thn icmple or to vdidt iL 
But the tendency to dattcr and ptopitiate is hy no 
mcan^ dependent ujkhi the dDgree of dcvcloiimcnt 
Tcached by tbe idea of <Jod. It mamfests lUelf 
among triljeo who conceive their diymity aa a 
vagne, unlocaUred* and imperautuU being, oa well 
as among triboN who havo ndopteil auLbrupo. 
moriFliio or noomorphw religions. Those of its 
nuuiifHtatioQS, however* that are most importmit 
from a gcncrH point of viow connut j^oasubly 
be treated of in ikbi eonneriom For tlkcre l-i 
nothing aiiistw in the variomi forms of mnftfrHrf 
Kacrificc—vidtii the exception, pcrhapn, uf tlie sac. 
riliciol vemeEs, wbicli, in virtoe of tholr religious 
parpufie, may be elalwreted nnd deeornted with a 
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mater c«ie than ordiou; veaaalB. On tliff olber 
nniid, tho tfrajnaliC and fortnsof •MTlli^w— 

prayer and hoiD&^-^airaiTd ns an ajfiipifl stoTij of 
ffitamples irhicli exactly f*U Lhe Mope of 

the present article. i 

A kind of aaciificiol parpoee may Indeed 1» dm- 
covered even In thoee ehumnUtic doncei which 
to the aqperEciml obserreT appear ta have their 
odIt ri otlvc ia tho dndre to hrin-g abont a atate of 
ex aJ tatlon. fVw evciy eObrt is taken to bo Ofjreeahle 
to the divinity^ thq dancers may in mimy enem 
noorisli a hope of softenis^ the hard heart of their 
god ifjr their liolent cxertioni. And this Hems 
thn more probable since the donees an; oft«n con- 
Docted with ftdf-tortunsi, (.y, scajifintttionB, de- 
voorinc uf disgoatin^ thingSi etc. But, on the 
other hand, these feats of t^niancc may as well 
lie explain^ ®ther ^ a msana of imposinc upon 
the wpeelators, or ns immediate tesolts^nDJuagonB 
to the Belf-wooiiiiin^ of hyaterical and hjstero- 
cpiJeptis pmtitHita—of the pathological inaenaihility 
whicn hajs been brought aamt bj the cxaltatioo. 

It U easier by far to interpret those lew cialicd 
dances, Bougo, mid dramaLic performances which 
tend only to provokflj or to express, a state of mild, 
pleoEuinablo leelingr For the purpose* of eiplann- 
tioh it is odvimtaseons to make a distinction 
belwcen thoae artlitie monifastations through 
which man aims intentionnJly at flattering or 
Bjan^ing the divine spectator, and those manifesta- 
tioTiB in which the ejtprswion of man’s own feelings 
of thankfulness or hanpinoss appears to be the 
chief motive. Jt is to w remembered that these 
two classes of religious art, which ore to be dilTcr- 
udtly analyjc^ and intoipiretedK msy in reality 
often ho blended togclher. 

Tho moot inatnictiTe oxamplM of tlm first cIomi 
are to bo found among the melodraniatlo repre- 
.'‘■ij tationa given at llie tomb of the deceased. A» 
tho spirit of the dead man is corundcityl to be a 
divinity, thcM performnnecs ore undeniably of a 
religious chontctsrr Bnt os, on tho other hand, 
the deceased are ^liovcd to presen'e all ttte tnstm 
and likings of the living, the moans employed in 
order to amtu^e or flatter tbelr Hpirito wul clo^y 
TcaemblQ the varinus famis of secular art. Aa a 
matter of faett them is no diflcrence between, 
the dances performed htJoim a llvLag king or chief, 
and the dances porfonned before tho invUible 
BpectatoT in the tomb. Yet the moti ves njay in 
bome cases give a peculiar character to the mani- 
h^tations of fnnerd art. W’hilo the perforniancea 
ftefore a living Apectnter toiid chiefly to prodnee in 
his mind on nsthctic pLooflutO, tho lunenvl dminna 
and dancA may of ton fulGl a magienl purpow. In 
some codcs the dances and songs aim at a Btiinn.lH- 
ttun of the Bplrit, which certainly needs on incrooH 
of foire in order to snrmount olf the hordiihipe and 
tlic wpary wmnderin™ of itl t^rition^ lire.. In 
other co^eii, [nneroTart in evidently intended to 
produce noruD torrifylng Gfleetn npop the in visible 
eucmiesof the dead, who ori! bnlicved bo endeavoor 
to posses thomselves of hie body. Sometimes one 
may ov«o Wieve that the surrivore try to frighten 
the epirit Iteelf away from their homes by temfy^ 
ing dances and pantomimeai. J-aaOj, It is proh- 
nb1y in the emicavoai to exert a eympatbetie 
mllLLcnce upon the combats which the ueceoaed 
hart to undergo beforE’ he can attain hja peace oml 
rwt, that sUTvivqra hold magic wnr-drnmoH {e,^, 
sitam-liglits nnd tnga nf WOT} over his grave. 

Wtit-n—a* has ppohably been the ca*c in some 
tribe'—the cult of eomq individual ancestor is 
transform^ into acnltof a general divinity, and, 
in comter] pence thereof, the amolf spirit-housq 
above the grave la replaetid by a temple, some 
ol the ancieni funered performnnces may KtUl be 
kept up os religiods ohs^ouews. Although Lhelr 


original nuritotse is forgotten, their ebaroeter will 
Bcaroc^ hecDme ehongK. When. ma^hmJ ideas 
have ^ed uut, umgicu ceremonies will still onr^ 
vive aa a means uf religioua homagn. And when , 
at a later stage of development, the jiDtioa of a 
diivine speotator lias been forgotten, the soma 
ceremonies may still he pcrlormm os nierq amnsc- 
mctitrt, for which tbe religious tradition olfera a 
welcome iuBtificatiun, Thus it is more tlian diS- 
enlt to decide in individual cooes whether the 
artistic nvonifeatatians fnllil a religiouj^ a magicalt 
or a purely srathetic pnrpoeq. 

The same difhculty mceto us when wo have to 
do with pnroty lyric^ dimeqa and ooug«, through 
which the performezB express thqir gratitude and 
devotion to the cod. Psychologically lliere il M 
easy trarndtion toom the feeling of joy—when it 
is pure aud complete—to the feeling of luvfng 
thankfulneot^ The fnlunss of ihu uuiottou neekiji 
cxpTes«ion, and the expression seoka some omi to 
whom it inaj addrrms itndf* Thua in happiness c 
cx|i>erienco a dvsiTO to Lmagino a god who may 
reoeive our gratitude- And among peoples who 
consider every happy occummen us a boncut wblclt 
has b«n enpeciiuly awonled to them by tho 
; divinity, pleasure wfiil easily uanse soma manifosta- 
tioDi which emhraofi both omul ions in one commoa 
expressdtiu. As the most typical and bosE knuwn 
example of this kind of rtligious art, *e may 
quote the song and ilance of tho [sra^litn after 
Itaving pansed the Bed Sea [Ex ifl-Jir It is true that 
in this «Me the poetic and orchestic hymns were 
called forth by an cxceptionnl and unique occur- 
rencc. But there are uways eouie re^lar evonta 
of happy importance in the life of primitive man 
which wtll tend to make thanksgiving oersmonies 
a fixed InstitutioD. Thus tho return of the apring 
will he saluted witli dance and song among the 
nations that iiave been sufTefing from long and 
hard winters, the Eskimutf, the Chukehis, 
eto Among agrurolturol nations tho owaaiou of 
A hcuntiiul liarrest wilt give rise to rM^mu jiiyful 
festivnls, in ivbich the partiici|Win.ta amusa them¬ 
selves at the same time as they pay bomngo to 
their divinity. iSurh feativiUa oeem to be e>t^-lal1y 
frMiient among the Ncrt-h Anicriiian Indiar^ 

Tne dances pierfarmed at these c.$remQnies, a* 
has already been mentioned, closely resemble tlio 
monifeatatians of pure and eimplc joy. But Eh ere 
Ore Homs gestures which, although originally ruii. 
nE*cLed iiun] udiately with the eKpresslun of this 
stniplq feeling, may gr^ually tm^me peculmr to 
Ibubonorirko ritual! Thus boudni-lappings {which, 
AS is well known^ accompany statcfi of great joy 
both amung sai^agre and amung ehildnm) havq, 
among^ Polynesians u weU m among the auetent 
Egyptians, acquired Lbq hquse of a pious and 
reverential geatuiwr by wbirii the adorers manifeat 
their love and Lhonkfulueas towards the god. 

4. Ethical instructicu in art—The facts hitherto 
qnutod Jiave referred almost exclusively to on art 
which, whilq it odUreGaes itself dilcEly to thq divine 
s|i«ta[ort oJniB at brmging about on iniuisdJate re- 
lation between him and hii adorers. This indood 
appe^ to lie the prominent purpose of religious 
prncticcfl among the muHit primitive tribes. But it 
most not bq thou^t that »vagn and borhatoua 
I religions were entirely devoid uf a didactic and 
moraJlring side. Even thn shAtnaiiuU.c donees 
may, as has already been pointed oat, pass over 
into small pantomimen, by wkicb the spectotorsaro 
initiated into tbe tran-^ctions between the Mbnminji 
and ibq gqd^ And however much magical ideas 
may have to do with tbe^ dramaiiq and pictorial 
representatiuiia of the divinity, tho thouipe pur¬ 
poses will soon combine ihamaelvus with the 
intention of explaining and HJastraring the fojcts 
uf religious history. In such dramatic representa- 
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tioDD B^i fot iniiUJac^n rhe great Kachioa d»ti:e of 
the Zam Indiajifi, tLbi diuk^c tfiiuleiicy whlh to 
be especial]j praminent, la niiAf^aentdea of iJii! 
type ropreiHiJitcd by the Manibo Jumbo dan™ 
in Central Af]ie& and the ' KiiiAfl' of thn Fne- 
giane, ’we meet with, the morel, or pfiendo-moraJ, 
motive of tcrrtpriiiae women and eliUdren into 
jubjectkiu by lilitfwin]^ them the avrfnl napccta oJ 
the fiodst. FLn.Aily> in the dnunofl, eodj^'s, and 
donees At the iaitiatioii of boys and g^itls into 
niRtnrity^ moipcfli, didwtic* and. muralixini.,'' pur* 
pviea hove all combined to criL>ate the moot mar^ 
vellons luaolfc^tAtionA which are lUi be mat with 
in tho tiepartment of primitive art. It ia troe 
that the In'lnictioTii ccintc]nrt»l at theae ccjemoniea 
refera chittOy to i^reelicAl utility. Hut even among 
peopiu at 00 low a. da^^tw of development im the 
Ansiralian abori^es* religioBi and. one might 
jtay, philDBophlcardoctriiie^ are ei pounded to thu 
young men. Thois in a kind of miracle pl^, to 
whieh fcoma enriooH ujudopefi bavis lasen fouud 
among the FijUnH and the Eaat Airicon^, tlie old 
men enact befom the boys a repre^ntation of 
death and resnmoction. Although lew elaborate 
in dramatic detail and atAgoHmaitagemeni, the 
fregmentory draniM in a^hicb the Americaji Imllaii 
phmoAU novitiatK* are rappoeed to be kiilod and 
recalled to Ulfl pTeaent to ns a acarceJy 1«» ni' 
tertsting yiuatration of the samo g^t thought. 
Thetts are indeed,, capeciatly in this laiit «xmiip1e, 
good leasoua for msjuniing that the aimnlated 
death and lesurrection are aTippo«ed_ to Eflect, 
in a magical way» uonio hind of srpiritoal rt- 
giuieratinn in the novicOii oo who«a behalf the 
drama ia perfomusd. Hut while ftdmittlng this, 
we may nevcrtholeai toko it for granted that an 
andeavouT to dimidato the rloetrinea of the pneat- 
bood may be eorubined with the magical nto in 
fl iiestion. And ainulorly with regard lu anolo^na 
^ramonies in other tvibra, we feel justihea m 
usuming the pmenoo of a didactic purpose^ The 
more the dogmatic eyrtem bc«iiiei fiied and 
elaborated, the greator need will there eoHUO of 
milotdmg thiac doctriniffl a clear espraaainn m tho 
objective fotmi of art. 

It i* evident that poetry more than any oth« 
art ii fitted to aervit smeh a parpose. And m 
facU OGipug Bcveral trib» at the stage of higher 
Ea^sCTy barbariam there have been found 
Mme mom or leas oocrtrletn mythical ipeimk 1 heae 
jwnga however, will he more properly treaicd of 
under the headinge MiT’HOtotJif, Chassis, and 
HvhS9^ 

LnouTtoa-la addaUoe m Uw wtjA* D»ellaii«l afccw*, Usi 

folkiwliit'boota may bewwiUAl wJch BAviatafa: 

Uo i w^tBA unw jjid Oui?tvcr la ceonKi^ wiih rdfc^in: 

Henrv JV IfjmhiiliM flf UwliWl.lW; 

A. Cr ftaddon, i'esJitfi™ to 04 

Mdtn 

Ob Mtraro. Satui, awl FBatiT 1 b OTni>™iio mlh nllghM i 

C. Letonrpeut, iVooiitfdiia htlirain dans irf dimm fowa 

lAAdOD, IBH; a. WillAJClMjIt. fttVBtirtW ifulw, 

Ob oh evwn*! .Em»Hoa <il mlmlOTa : E, Gram, A* 

»rihaiiLB. IBM! Frjo Onffiu 

Jrt* UwidflB, UKM. Ysjii 

NOTH OX TBH USE OF FaIXTIXO 
TU'E Btetden the realistic and bj-ui- 

bolic repnyienlation of hbs ^rinitie* or of his 
relicioua eonceptiona and aapirationa by means of 
vuiuos art methods—imagts or statoM, curringa, 
sacred dancei, racrad hymns and chanta—paitktmg 
has occasionally been oroaght into tho soirrico ot 
reliiriun by primitive or savage man, as well as ty 
hi^Dremvitiied aucoeasot- I'he curpi^ of thm 
note will bo wnfficienCy ftJfiiled by refereuM! t* 
rach painting in the Stone Auci among the redost 
* eemi bofhanc people. In aU 


alike the ends aimed at ore precisely the wune 
os those intended iiy the iniage or carving—the 
obtaining of power over or from the being repre. 
Ideated, tete vivid depictiogol the worshipful object 
or person bo that the worshipper^ by means of the 
picture or symbdlj. may have his rcli^OUs Btfttie 
ro-itwakenedj or may iihiu he btought into contnet 
and communion with tho divinity. In tlie tir^t 
example to be relofred to—that of the PaljiHJ-lithic ' 
cave-artists-4be paintings are not those of divied- 
ties but of animals. Even if these hod no totemlstin 
signihconce, tlte picture played! a hJgidy important 
paii in the mogiooreligioas coremonies which, ex 
hi/potAeai^ were performud before them. 

Within recent yoara, Ptonch archKeloguts Imve 
discovered the existonco of engrevinga and {vot¬ 
ings of o mninlft on tho walla of eaverna In FJHgord 
and tha rytenees. Similar pointings wero^ almo«l 
niTnnltaoHfUiily, found in cTotioes at Altamire in 
Sp ain- They are ei:ccnteu on tochs in the darhost 
mrt of the cflvee, far fjum the eutranee. Artidciol 
light must therefore have been amuloyed in dc- 
Ki gninF them^ oa is proved by tho dUcovery of a 
atone Tamp ortisjneuted with an inch^ dgure of 
u raindcor, and thus dating from the iiciudeer 
nge of the I^teoUihio epoch—tim age of sbnpla 
engravlogs with which the great Glyptic peri Mfof 
tjuatoraBry times tenmuated. Frobably ineAe wsJ 1 
engraving and paintinga belong to this closing 
jieriud also. The animals rtpretwnccd are mom- 
molhs, reindeer, bison, o^eo, hurses, goata, «u,g:as, 
etc. of those ore engraved ; others, besidee 

being engraved, have the ouUinea hllad in with 
reddtsh-brown ootour, or, in some coses, bluisli- 
binck, exactly os totOTie pTaTenpoirte by tho 
AmeHcan ladtan^ Iioto incised Sgnres pain'^ over 
with, vomiiliou; in others tho engraving line!) ore 
accentuated by a thin bimd of colour. FieH^ucntly 
u dcadgu U outlined in block, and the emiace covoreii 
with red ochre, "Wo arc yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied; tt may have been daubed ou 
by means of tome pITUlitive hrufth* or hlown fr^ 
the moiitli, OS ia tnc cose with some Auiitr^inn 
rock^paintmga. Tire interaat of th^ paintings, 
for lu, coDFrUts in tho theoiy regarding their pnv' 
!>ooc enunciated by a French M. fjsJomon 

Keinoch, He notva regarding theoa [Aintings iU( 
well os Quaternary art in gEneraJ, that moi^t 
horrqwvd from the animuil world arc the most 
numGronE, and that the animaSa represent^ are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hiLQteri und f^era. They are animals ^ 

othera, not represented, €,g. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
etc.,, ore nndeidmhljd, and thi», he helieveo, in not 
the re^uJt of clmnc*. Among modem Ruvagea it is 
nut uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is hold to give iU*authoT a ynrwc over iho 
object or creature through a procc** of mlnictio 
magic. Hence many savagM ebjeot to bu ^drawn 
or painted. In the ume way pimtomEmia ami 
linmittcic exhibitiona have for thqir purp<x=f tho 
sjctnaJ resoJl of what U thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, uninial-danoea]. Among the Ccu tral 
AustrflJioits, in order to cause a Binltiplicotion of 
ftnch a totem-animnl oa tho witohclty-grub, the 
membereof thie totem alan asfemhla before a rocky 
wall on which are pi«int«l great renrcficntatious of 
the grub, and there they sing in chorus, Invoking 
thu insect to multiply and to fruitful (8poneor, 
tfillcn, Natm Tridet of Central A ustruluit 170). 
l^imilar ceremouire, including tbe depicting, more 
or less jmnboUcally, of the dadretl animal,^ 
6113 'blciycMj by 'i>thei* tliuiS', Ltia dan. Tbo 
blood of sumo mcmbciw of ths dan is shed on the 
ground, and on tim reddcmid surfoee is painted with 
coloured earth and cliareoal on emu. along with 
yellow and block cirdos repre^nting ire 
Many otl«r totamic designe, mainly of a nymboliu 
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cliATAjCter^ are ptiiptiod on Twck^ii lunl *ra tubu t« 
women juid tbildneiL 

M. Kelimch note* tbe fiwt Ui»t the Qimlimiiio' , 
fiftiti tinp* nre Eitcuted on the of cnvw IiU" 
from Ine ontratica u>d al tbo etui of corridota 
dlffieoU of WHseESt aa if witli & vie-vr to swrwy. 
Not only »<i. but tbe cftTw &ro in total darknos.-, 
andi la lina been Aid, the painLinflis miiM havo 
bran oxeontod and looked at by mcona of aittbcinl 
tij.'liU Hence tbo ittiposnMlity of iMuining; that 
they Tnjre eitecatod for mere pleattir&, They must 
have had a tcligio-maslail eharajctcr^ and their 
pniposG wai to Becnre,. *hy pTMtiee?!, the 

innltiplication of tho giune em which depeinied tho 
exiatonce of the cIjui or tribe. Clercraoaicfl, in 
which njulb) nJone took pan, were performed with 
t hat end in the dark&it part of the cavemT entmnMi 
to wideb vtaa forbidden to the pTi?faiie+' These 
paintings fortned the object of the imlt, addressed 
not to the individnalii rtpresentodi hat to the 
apccioa^ over which the worehipper? hatl indtience 
bv reaf<on of the indiTidoat being thna depicted, 
The animalflt m a result of these ceremonies^ would 
multiply and would fre^jnent the nidyhhoMhood. 
The Tarioiifl sculptures end engnH'inga of the 
lleiiuJcor iige may hara had imph n porpoMi dJro, 
while the Ro-oalled Mtonuftt^jnmaiui^miMt doubt' 
less played tholr part In laagical and totomistio 
ceremonies;, as M.. Bemardin had already su^cstod 
in iBlfO [Jirvue HartnirifntK, FeK Ifi*!!)* TJiUS the 
art of the period wju neither a Insuiy nor nn 
amnaemEnl, hdt tho oxpresMon of a mdo yet in- 
teime religran, based upon nuiKico-religtotui prac- 
tieea having for their object the attainment of the 
food supply. While we cannot admit that PaltiM' 
ILthie nian'B artistic powers w'ein mted only for 
msglco^religioua purposes—'the heauty of Bome of 
hU designs, anil the care in Mptoduemg ex«tty 
what he %w, eu^estiug the artist pnxe nnd simple 
•—it could not that they shDuld be fraineGCtly 
employed in ways as M. Keinath has ang' 
gesteX Rverywhere else this has oeourred^ and 
art haa freely enlisted in the service of hath 
religion ami magic. 

In the tim^ of tramdtioti to the XeoUlhio 
though the hrilliunt' art production of the eurlier 
mriod U unknownt art was A^ln used In the eolt. 
Thi», atreeidy shown Uj thu eyinhoLic engravings 
and niarkingB on recl^ megmithie momimient^ 
eto. is further miggaatod hj the painted pehhiea 
found hy M. Piette at Mas d’AriL Sorue of tho 
designs represent numhersi oUuira ara alphahotJ' 
form Blgn.H oorrespondiog to the lettoni of the later 
Aegean and Cypnoto Eyliabariee j others are pteto- 
pwphfi, with or without a j^ymbolw meaning. It 
IB m these last tliut we may find tho use of 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them 
are the eitws hy itself er within a drele, a drele 
with a central dub (solar bymbols, some of which 
oeeur as engnsviaga on the megalithic monuments 
of the NeOJlthio agaj, the Berpent, tree, eto, -All 
are tnunted with peruiLdo of iron npon white 
trthbffflt I,ator, the ean'od aymhoU of the Neo- 
lilhJc period, e.j. the aymborin axes and femiUe 
hgures (diviiiitlea) ou the walls of the grottoea of 
Iji Marne, etc. ^ show trares of having liten covered 
with culeur, like the carved imagea of liter agea. 

Per tto care HhaUngv k« i.' liRtl; Itmv 

irwntBfjQc (£■ ThOIVi rfaStlnip, iDOl U. RtEucb'l |i(i|>CF 

wtU be fiMtnd ia L*AntA. IBDS, a £S7. Abb hb< StJirg ^Art 
lA-jTmtrXoHf Otf J M, diL i g, PiElCifl'i dlBwrsiH ue UeserEbed 
b L'A^lik^ vL dv, 44XL Par tbt ixinlHQe ruTtnia of 
to » Outiflhic, Ln Frtm£* eig B .; 

Hum 4* I^'AriAAfla^ pnttirtDFigda 

Some Anstradian instannea of the use of painting 
for mamco'redigioua iiurpuaca have sire-nay been 
refereed to. Among uie Northem tribe* of Central 
Auscrmlia similar pointing are micd in the totnmio 
oeremoniea. The msn of the Tliaianalla or Dlnok 


Kaske totom, w'hen lliry perform the Intiddum* 
rites fnrthe purpose: of ineraasing the nnmhttTi of 
this snake sp^it^ jinint fiartly symbolic sod partly 
imitative denigiiBon the gruo^ with red tichre and 
other coloured eorihs and chaiisoal. These di.'piet 
tho mythic history of the ourefitml aunke, which 
ia also dramstkidly repreijented iSpouctr-tJillen, 
.Yor^A<ru TrihfJ of ti A. 3 t)"i 78 T)l Similar 
ground paintinga aro umd in the AVulluanua tiiiako 
totem ceramaniiat. Each one roprcMm in,' or rntlmr 
was a-viaciated with, tha Tiuious upots at which 
the animal stood up, |)«rfonnc<i cerejuunifia, and 
left sjpirit children, ijohimi him' fajp, rit. p, 33UI. 
In this CAHO the paintingc are anlirely aymbotic, 
and eonsist of concuntric circlas uid enrred lincA 
outlined in wMto dots on a ground of red, or ]^ow 
ochre, pointod on the surface of the earth previouply 
prejpued for the puitHMio,. Spencer and GUIeu du' 
fi<n^ at seme lengtii tho sacrod rQck'dmwings of 
the Centre] Austimion tribes. Thrsi^ which aro 
usually executed in n^d ochre, are mainly mnTen+ 
tional gooTnetri^ dcaigns, all of which, however, 
have a ilefinite meaning to the natives who use 
them. Tijcy are Been only by the nien who have 
. I^cen initiate, and are pmntvd on the rucks near 
llie place where the aacr™ ehtifinw of the clmi arc 
dcpMital. Among other Australian tribes, dmw' 
inga and pHuntinga on the cimnidi or on trees are 
also found in connexion with the bom, or sacTLd 
initiator cereiuonJei> nnd are ithuwm only to tho 
Lniliated. Soinctiines gigantic figures of divine 
being*—Baiamai, OunuanbuJyt cto,—ore puilinDd 
in the turf or formeci out of a heap of earth % in 
other cases Hicred Hgura ore cut in the bark of 
trees. Similar figures are also pointed with red 
ochre and pipe-clay un trees, or on sheets of hark* 
which aro then huivg up on or rested against the 
trees. The rock-paintings, which may or may 
not have a nlluit^ns or mytJjle significance, are 
either stencilled by dio object to be dopmtod being 
plAced hpdnst the ruck, which is mouienud and 
upon which tha coIdut is blown or apphed with a 
kind of brush; or pslnt«l In oadinc, the inner 
spai.'e being ooicietimca fiUctl in with the tiame 
colour, or shaded hy strokes of aoniie dilFcrcnt 
ooluttr. 

With the sytnbolum of the pointed pebblea of 
hloH d^Asil may heoompared tho designs |4inbod or 
ineiiHid dd Australian onvrt'n^. Tlie cAifrin^ is a 
piece of wood or iitone of long oval aliapo anpposod 
to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as he, for 
the purposa of ro-mcsmsliun, entered the body of 
A woman. The child thuB bom becomes the owmer 
of the cAuriu^, which ts dcpisdtod, aluUg with tboae 
of the other mem bets of his totem eioni, in a sacred 
place. Tho dosigu has. in eiwh awe a dlHtinctivo 
meablDg, coumuctod with the totem-bel icfs of the 
people, and ^nemlly illui^traliiig some inddent of 
eke m^hb history dT the totem anccator, Autung 
the dei’igns are concentric eur^'UH and drdc?, 
p*uallcl Imes, etc. ThcM exactlyreK^mble designs 
pointed on the pebbles, which also raAemWe tho 
ehnrin^fi in shape, oh well a.'t thwH? inchiod on the 
megnlithie monumeuta of the Neolithic age. It 
hMA ly!cn suggested that the Azillui pebbles may 
have been tho chunn^fi of a pre-histoifo totumlsllu 
t^ple (A. H. Cook, 1/Anthropolo^, liv, Cl^h 
In any mm, the analogy of An-trslian mired ori 
shown that thsy had a religions value. 

For Aiutrelisit lut lee Spsncer-QlUeB, .Vurttorw TrOM nf 
Crttm/ ilwtrelCai, p. 406 £, uhI .Vatb* TWlws, n. UlilL; 
StirUnr In Jtrp^rt tf U«m Aimh/b 'Authm- 

potocT^pt- i«.; It. H. liffBtksws,/arsxv. ttsfl., »eir. 

Ajnong the more cultnred Irlbes of the North 
Aiueriom (.■outinront—Zuhia, Tueayulw, S<julh Cali- 
foruians, and Nmrshos—a eurious lacLd of painting is 
Used 06 sn adjunct to certain rfiligiuua ceremonials 
whose potpoee i» ttsatUly tho keoJing of dLsoasc, 
aud which ore characterized by gresE eisborutenesB 
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mnA lengltu A* jfractiieJ. ajboiig tbe Navaho 
Indlaiu), tic ccttmony ctmtinuta lor uLae kieI 
is ooaJuefced by a tbeargiab and Mvanl 
ETcry part of tho titiml baa a b|)«oUI aigaificance^ 
and mu‘^t 1» jpurfaTmed with tho atrictut attention 
to trtJiiiona^ tlotftiL lest fatal coa’sequencea abonld 
CTi-sTiif from tbo teaat infTiugcment of jtv SavEraJ 
ijien peiwJPftte the gods aniJ goddee&ei) and take 
pi„t III the EMmiioniefl; eaoh d&fa prooe^nga 
mcluda nantonumw actiuii, eymbolismt ofl'Etings 
to ihe gods, flinging of eacrtd ebants, and prayer^ 
and th« uliole onda with sm elaborate danoj. Tiie 
whole ifereniotiy u kho\ni aa yf^i/cAai, a word 
ttipantng ‘giaut snnclE,’ and, as m seTeial Arutra- 
Him mTflterii»> it Uasod toavra nUUdireii, who, on 
the idghUi day,are inidatod into thq Dercniony,^^ 
dii^ver tliat tbe men wraonatiag Lbeguds are their 
feilaw-tTibisiintD. Tha pintlnKa made with 
drv aaod and pigmcntB oiTariona eoloiun sprmklecj. 
oil n tmrnnii of yetlow sand with the thninb and 
foTBln7«ef of the opcratar. The oolnaia hbhI are 
vellow red, white* Wact^ and a blno prepared 
from ft niUtore of oharcoal v,^th white* ted, and 

I'flllow sandi. These ooloitre, SB wEllaatliepietwrca 

thenueives. are made aecerdinR to uudnictioiis 
civati by the godt, w the Navahn mj^b of Tlie 
f'taitini relftte*^ All tha paiotuip ropre- 

■ent “’■1 fioddeases, iiHually ftbont three feet 
in and iTepicted In a sonniw bat Wiiventional 

Saniiff. arni** and legs are iwrefnlty dene i 

n^uiitlv depleted with Tanotw emtlcmfl ? a god ^ 
dflindetl tj' mnad head, a gCMidiM hj a roct- 
ttn-mluJ hc^- CenaideTinif the method m which 
fho cSonra are employed, the iBsnltuifr pictnie a 
pie™ oiart work, fall of mmmo detail^ 
while many of tbo colour lines in tbodresiftiid ^|ih 
fiHndrntiuns cf thu divinitiee are like ihreada. The 
Unit simd^painlitig is made tm tha Bflli day of thu 
jiwnionv and represents tliree diTimties j m the 
Xd^g^of the aiith dny there 
Su iaitit* iD*ae and icmale. «wli fitting oq the 
wb ef ft with their appropriate ombletLia; 

ii'jciiiiO' the [Wklnting ara faiir godi, one on each 
Se^d the whole^ Bummiided fy the nunbow 
side* iuiu ^.eBth doy’B painung npnsepte 

—p Kurro'uii'iiw 



“ “''IE™* .}■ ® t W Md trindUle 

while lte»Uiemet*of 

nm The minbow goildeae aj»in wirroends 
fht pXtc. a dctnilcd weeunt of flini liwtjiKtnrq 

syinholie natnre. The 

Jlie ajnidii. Who live in a r^k, represented hy a 
lopjf black pncallologrein- T**^ of their 

bodies and facea wlindi ju* painted rLHl, denote 

bUlck (fipnifles blwt clouds. ^ Zlgsag me^ 
S^li'obadla moan lightning: hbwk in« 

TCund thi h^, zigrageed with white* am dend 

oitariEed on Urn of 
jL mod cim^Ulgfl 11 vrhich are aawmbled the 
* 1 khA tholiTciflt and bi* asHU'lams, and cer^ 

S eachj^ting 

S^ng^viirasly sprinkled die dcjugn 

^ Several caremomos, chontd, and pniyors 
foSow during which one of the repre^mtativea of 
toLicW the feet, he^ ntid bead -d mcIi 
fi ™^.^xa«tiTely with kis right each lime 
figure t^I «uta of the inyalid'a 

hrintiing the dok man into rela ion 
SSrtJm t^reSfih their phtur^ and hy their 
withtno b thu* tmnslerring tbeir power to 

ESfTSll ^ 


Boem« to 1« oertaint as, before the picture^ are 
ohlitciatad at the end of tlie day’a pru«edlD||e, the 
tkouple erowd round to touch them, and llieti, 
having inhated a breath pvEr their handa, mbtlidr 
hodiiK «o that they may be cured of any iiialivdT, 
moral or physical* by tho divine edlaence. The 
soerW pictircfl dme oitetcLso Iho jtiJwi.ttacTamcnlsI 
[lower of tlieid^i fetich, ur Bymoolio iiuage* wher¬ 
ever fornid. Being like the and made, u la 
believed, according to divine directioDB, the^" have 
all the power oF tha getU thsmB^vcis. So tha 
coloors mied iii other American InJuu ^ooroiiiDDies 
are belicviid to have been originally given by tha 
divine (see HE, Fourteenth Annual fic- 

port* p. ftl). 

JcraCB StsVCtueil], CVrVnkonuir ijf ir«{F<UI DsOfi* Wtif 
JlwAlHa .SW /’niJilin^ ^ t** jVan^ IndiAO, mitfa iUufl. 
QF tbe [UlntiifCT [U BJi. Eighth Acnml lUpciri, 1B9L 

Beffrenev >1*0 u brUtr uwda ic = 

MicitnEM (iB VHHlfl* wpeeitallnff tli* Ciff*tfc<i b™! aUuf 

ciuKct Mmw UiK Th*wbiuj^ tfwtiiMlv** •« 

Chw CoatunaTsiwiTy of fluiJs PoUtrf, I8!»: J. w. Fewkn, 
%! xiBKr. Sthiiti. *ad JirlunlC iL rflinllDI 

iir utilifw tbi bodr (<>> fof m^kstl purpaiMr u Uw 

Anwi li^ iiUiB* *ud Bari™** (St- /AJ ii. tn&i 
IflpJnHV I* J w, p- Sl£. lAd^^nh 

ihe trthH at B*bo» (Hajjoo, am. Art, ?fi4 y i W * 
e«rt>lii wEHuialal «eiiui»a, m «itti tfa* Auftralkiiii (Spcnctr' 

Oillen, op. dtr); (tl) ttiMireliifr.—OJ Uit la«iM or 

f krlfliotifl et Uh dtad* InlLh ni], but 0 Cr» l d Q B It 1 lr (Akiila- 

Iiujt Ipitapjdffil W!i2i yeUofw-^ ni*Uini wJifct, bcjrtaaltw nrj-r- 

cdUv In lEtl rtilwklKlLla lliMB (grotton oi HBouflils'BMlatt*, 
UbdUbus^l o UmlllBJ In Lhe XKikJUik; |)¥4i>?cl. mi^ m 

f **ni*t juBQPB' Tirfou* lavuiB Au*tr>llui*r Ainsncan tnrfLini* 
rtc, (Ciftallhac, La fViiii« ^httieripa. SBC, IIO£; Z Jft. 
lAryp^ivU, tL * I ^Xr Km UqiHlTt, p. Itf? \. CtRUH, Jt 
der (0 Plinbllf l»l«l^l=i»lSM Ml 

runaltoie, hqiiHB, totiiBi ■ pMU, AOJ praTe-porti (Friurtr. 
7l>btnifm)*^ji) Th* a** ai ^cu«T>plu to lUriutnU ctukal* laed 
in Tvliirtoca aijitiLriBB imd “ nmtiBoiih: *31111110]* ianm# llv? 
Amartmn Indbo {XB, Feumeiua Keport* 11. bffT); k* 
TATinjH, Tommr. 

Thi^ vaiioui ciaitiplea show that, like evc^ 
other branetk of art* painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has lawn uied by man to iret forth hU religiciua 
beLafAf to repreaeiit or ^mboli™ bii divinitiefl* or* 
iu aocordazLiH w ith biii religio-nirgical theory of 
the uniTeTBe, to g^tify his w iahes* to act a^ a 
protection, or to tran-ifor the power oi tho por^n 
uf objwt deptettd to hinutilf* * JiT% for mrt^n (sfi-ke 
WAS not Unknown to primitivo and EnVage man* 
but on the whole bo made it subserve a uAcful 
puTpoti*, in hringing it undor the away of 
rshgion. ft is thus scarcely ct>iTect to my, as 
Gret^ does (An/rtm^s der Kun*t), that the art ot 
primitive peobLus U not connected wiLh religion* 
Whntever M itstirigin, whether arising from Muue 
InjitiiictivB Tkiipttlflo to iinitate the things iiian mw 
around him, or freui aomo other causi!', art soon 
lent itcelf to etvlmnco and wtu-ly nian^s neoib. At 
the mme time* tho purely resthdio ple^urt cm the 

J iart of tins artist in roi»,K,inc an artistic object or 
lesign which was to be iwecf for religiomi or other 
perpoMS most out be overlooked. 

UrtcuTCKL—In pmUIUob to werka ri-ted tliiwiglMWit iM 
RriicJ*, »• Andrte'. flAnobi^U^ ^^BlwfWnv, 1*^0 i Him, 
Oftf/io* nf J.rf, IbOfl- J, A. SlACt-CLlXldl- 

ART (PriiEiitiTe and Savagei. —Before ihe 
acqnisilion of the art of writing by any jicopl^ 
the only method of rccoidlng facta ^ kl<'ai,-^«pt 
by wor'd of mouth* is by mead* of feme kind of 
gnpbio rapreisejitatlDn. Tbo carvatB or dtawing 
may be iutkndcd to be rwdbtis. themgb, oven re, 
the realiMn may be imperfect; hut oac iregocnilv 
finds that a BUggestioc of an objMit aMwant ^ 
the poipoBS of a repr^cnlaUon y[, ! 

ohioct, ThtiB, an animal may bo indicated by a 
Limb, a riga^inay for ttie w ingii of ^ insect, 
bird, or ball in other wor^ a cwnvwtion may 
thoroughly wtiafy the nc^ of ospr^noii. Vi hen 
M ohiMt a deoorated with convfntlonsJ dcsB™ 
ti«e niay he so rtnioto in form from their on^rgU 
that they are usually dcreribed as ' geometne, and 
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ftqnBeqnently ibc; : 9 taitd the dbADCfl «f no farther 
intexeat bem^ tiikeii in thflin ; whereu, if 
lion ho obtained from tlie dedfnierft, it in noarly 
alwajo foaod Chat Uut have a ftignLHeanee thiit 
cannot be diwDvered Lj irLapeecluii alnne. Ejc- 
periooee hae proved that de^*tis wliieh have fro- 
qncntly been regarded ae Jeoorativs havo 

an Unpoit that could not otherwiae have been 
predicated for thent. llencOj the futillu of on 
nndeaveqx to elocuUto the aignihcaniL'^ of deaignn 
without an nde^iute investigation in the hetd. 

At the outaet it must m acknowJedgod that 
aU the deai^Do of a prindtlva* p^ple am not 
neceBnarUjr sioifictmL The msthetio aense which 
manife-vta itwf in synunetry, Lolajice, and decora¬ 
tion iteema to have been prescntti to a greater or 
le&B degree^ from the earliest tiiaee of which wa 
hnvo any record; and it ia often quite marked 
among the I c s a advanced peoples of the pmsent 
day. It iJi nadeaii to try to read a meaning into 
■imnie paltema unleaBi we are euro of the key, 
ae they may veiy well be nothing more than an 
ex predion of the aitist'a feeiing nr beauty as he 
expeiicncet ic^ or aa llmftod by hb skill or by the 
matoriats at ms dlBposaL For example, it appearm 
Qsdess to attempt to extract si^ihconce fiem the 
mUems enj^ved qd bonen hy Faleolithle man, or 
TTom most of the doagna of other pre-histoiic folk. 
The same applii^ to the decomttve ait of other 
peoples; indsM, the greater port of tho decorative 
art of presentnday civilization is meaninglese i 
but it may for all that satisfy u nrldittu: cmv» 
ing, or At all events ft is an acknowledgrncnt of 
an Ksthedo ncad. The particnlar deeigns, how- 
ever^ may bo su^gaited to tlie artist hy w'hat 
he sees around him, and he may apply them 
without relevancy, merely to plcaw hmisalL It 
EOGruA fairly ocr^u that it m only among the 
oaltnxe^folk that invanttve fancy has full play^ 
The nature^fulk may prodnce intricate or oom> 
plicated dedgim, but these are nearly always 
lound to be modificatioiifl or gronpings of eimple 
motives, and thesB latter arc genexmly those which 
lie ready to hnn A For example, roat^niaking and 
baske^ are of nniversal wcarrenco where the 
matoriiils exist for their rnonnfjictQFe; the phUto 
of the former and the weaver of the latter are 
limited In nmnber, but the vanoua Be4|u.caces give 
rise to pattern^ By means of differently ookmred 
■tripe in the priginal foundstioii or applied thereto, 
or by pigments or other devices, these paCtems 
can be emphosi^^ or new ones prodncetii bat 
praeiieally conQned to straight and 
angled lines, cheqaars^ and the like. These 
patterns are always before the native eye, and it 
Is no wonder that they are trsiudeiTed to eJubOr 
or fottory^ The derigna are 
incidental to^ the tcchniqu# of plait-work, but 
to moet of the other objects to 
which they are apMied, although they satisl^ the 
art^tic 5irfcvin^. The same applies to lashings 
Rii<i vuiioiii^ kindft of thonff-'work ^ 

soiuetitnes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expresdoai of an antecedent fsston- 
mg together of sep^to parts, but more often they 
am merely decorative. 

Artistio lepi^ntation may be solely for the 
purpose of depiHing or for necortfin^ epsjitr^ 

or for i^ictny in/omofww, na in the ca^ie of much 
of the intorosUng grimhic ut of the Ebh^os^ or of 
the ruder attomptfl of certain Siberian tribes. Pro¬ 
bably to this catemny belongs the pictoriai art of 
the ancient cave-dWi^era of Weatem Europe, who 
l^inted In env^ or engraved on bone the animals 
that Were daily before their evise, as did the 
Bushineu of TOMUt tiniw; but the lattW frequsntJy 
depteted hunting weaas, nnd even lights with 
ZnloA. The pictograplu on the bulTidD robes of the 


I>alcotas, the most famous gf the ' winter ccunit,* aa 
they am tonuetb tudicato the moat salient Lnddcat 
of the previous year^ and thus a pictorial bip>tory 
Is painred which in this case extraded fur about 
seventy yaam (Mallery, /burfA and Ttnth Ann. 
JUpj. ilurifnn Tbe pictorial blaxings or 

notice boards of the Alukans gave ilebnito In- 
farmatoon to frieod^ and trai'cllers (hlalli^, f.c.h 
Apart from tbs foregoing and tbo utiILzstian of 
decorative art u an exhloition af wealth ot for 
social distinction, we find that nanylc and religion 
have exerdsed a prepoudemlLug effect ou tlio 
artistU] Lmpalse y nor ii tblssiirprLdng, counidering 
the vast Unportamce they play in Lbs life, thought, 
and feeling of aunkin[L Ftotn the natone ol tho 
case that aspect of eympaLbetic magic known aa 
* homcnpathio' fends ilielf to artlertc treatment 
rather than does tbs' contogioua^ Tlie npreseuta' 
tion of an object is u etTcctual as the object itself; 
and aa there is virtue In words and imwer la a 
riame, ao there is elficacj in a piirtograph, w^hlch, 
aftor all, is a papbio as opposed to an oral or 
written oxpreuiiom According to von den Stoinen 
(Fnfer (fcn Zsrtfjxit-Brfuiliemit 1^), 

certoin d^mis on a Bakairi paddle mptment 
vuriiw kinds of fish, aome of which am drawn 
within the mcahea □( a net; ami the author 
helievea that the object of tills dnoomtion is 
simply to bring fish dose to the paddle ao that 
they may be caught m the fisbermnn's net. Many 
other exnmplEs oJ simplD magicaJ pictography 
might be citnd, but the most elkborato oxaiuplfii 
are those recorded by Vaueban-Stoveus from the 
Scmaug and Sakai of the Malay Ifentminla, 
These are hunting jungfedalk who unduahtodly 
oome under the unsalisTactory desipuaUnn of 
nvagu. The EDgluh reader will find the fullest 
account of their fixtrsond inary deaigiis in Skeat 
and Hlsgden'a WHd 7Vi£ci o/the Afafatf Penititultf, 
There uks been a Kood dm of uncertainty Mn+ 
ceming the of Vaughan-StovenM, but 

fh'fi*® anthoru are inclined to credit in the main 
the expLanationa given by him uf the engn&virtgs 
on comba. imd b^boos which bn aQdoubt^Ty 
^Uccted from the natives. Soma of the ^k^ 
bamboo designs repTasunt diseoaos, and ihs whole 
dengn on a bamboo Is intouded as a prophylactic 
against a apecifio disease. One bamboo denign 
represeats the swellings caused by tbo stings of 
Morpions sud the pneks of ccntijicdes; thgae 
c^tures also ore euj^ved tether with an Argus 
pheo^t. Th&fligiuticajice oniLUi bamboo ii that, 
u the Arjgns pheasant feeds on coatip«l«s and, 
scorpiunsj ite help la invoked against them by 
Btrikln^ the bamboo aga^t the ground. The 
decoiatipn of one iHunbDO is a eharm for rain: one 
ia a pictwraphlci formula to eualjls n man who 
whdiEft to build a homse to God easily the ueosaary 
I is luppoHed to protect the ban^^t 
and the plontatioua Tunnd the house from injurions 
animals: another help women to oatch fitb, ami 
also protccto them miiu poisonous onea. The 
Semnng women possess numerguB combe, which 
we decorated with varipus demgua, each of which 
*■ picphyJaclie ogi^st a particnlor diseiv^. 
t t * woman goes Into the jungle, she mHcrta 
at least eight of the oDuiba horizontally in her 
hair, BO that the duense-beaiuig wind-demon, who 
IS the emUsaiy of Karl, the thunder-god, on 
nnsetiDg the protecting pattern may fall to the 
gto^d ; but should the woman not W'ear a comb 
With the uppropriato palLem, the disesas is de¬ 
posited (in, her forehead, whence it spieada over tlie 
In a recent papeCt Ur. Weatemuirck [JAI 
xxjuv. *11)' has demuustmted the use of designs 
m averting the malign inSuences of the evil eye 
in Morocco, Silver amulets and numerous objects 
of everyday use are decorated with crwwes, and 
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of five ItdoImi OT two iotenUMtlDo &qnac«»; 

all iliEHHj indicate the live or uii-'cr-tlpa, 

^'hich uo omployed In n gostore to thjruw bajck 
the liormfo] gaxe of thoie who ao evil eye, 

S imilar designs jiod repre^ntouen* of cyta, often 
Mu triannlE^ decorate saiwle-clDtlis, pottery, mooey. 
boxM^ Iqt&ther ponohe^ etc., imd are enioroLdered 
upon or Viwcn into the ganuDiiLB of the people, 
«> that bt all tiniea and frora ail^Lata they, their 
maitEEiie, and their perBomtl eff^Ln niay be pm^ 
tected fjrotn nntimediUtted or cueunl harai, 

Frofe^aor blosporo saja of the docarmtive art of 
Anricnt E^'pEr: * The object of decoration waa 
not mcTtly to def^lit the eye. Applied (jo a pJeoa 
of fuinitnre, a eclnn, a bnuso, a temple, decoration 
pCKsaessed a, eertain tua^col property, of 'w'bicb tlie 
power or Datum wu dotenninod by each wo^ 
ihscribed or spokca at the mominit of coDsecratinn. 
Every object, tbnrEfort', was an ankulet u wcU aa 
an omament^ (quoted by GoodyEinr, Tht AtrAi- 
tecfurnf liieordy liLK The lotEta ha the parent 
writea UamLLn (AmrAifiEcf. vtiir), of a greater 
number and variety of cmainent-forma tbui any 
other mo<^ known. It wiw tha meet conapicnona 
and lieaiEtifnl flower known to the EgypEiaua, and 
its intrinflo decorative value, as well aa ita 
xjiipoTtance in tfieir mythologicid syinbolmd, ^ave 
it an cjrtraoHinaiy yogne os an cnEonEent. 
A»=W:iated oa it Waa with Horns ajjd Odri!^ with 
the idea of Xatnre'^a rejnvductiva power, witll tlie 
lifC'^vinn; Nile, and W'ith all the aolar clcqienta 
of Egypuaa mythology, it vraa in eonatant and 
oniveraol EiOQ as a syiaboL and amulet, both in 
its natuEuJ or eoncrete fonu, and in decorative 
repreaen tatlona of theflowcr. ^Vhethor or not LCa 
ayEnbolic UM aaan aniulet (kreceded oraooompanlEid 
from the OLitaet ita deccmtive nw on mv omomeut, 
it undcrwicnt the Dpermtt»n of that universaiJ law 
by whEeh ornament forma loite in time their 
anginal aignMc-ADce and receive nqw and diverse 
appEientiona Uiunlin alao Rtatoa that aymboliiittt 
alone doe8_^ not Bufficiently account for tfap fact 
that four^hfthi, perbepe nma-tenths, of tho oma' 
mental patterns^ cf Egyptian art aiu baaed upon 
the lotua; the real reason for the extraordinary 
Vogue ef thii pintle ia to be found in the 
dcfOEative poseihditiefl of the type Itself. The 
JotuH ^Tn9 to have been aymlolic of the son. 
It was aliio largely employed In funera] rites, and 
atiio symboliz^ the nsurrection; but this latter 
utea wo-i asopciateni in Che Egyptian mind with 
reprodnetivn power. Ai the intensely rcligiono 
mind of the Buoient Egyptians waa pesruieated 
with the problems of death and elovai^ by the 
prospect of immortality. It is not Barpruing that 
uED dower which syDibollncd the re&iurrcctinn 
should be dEpiclcd in such pro^ion ip their tomba 
and elsewhere. How the Grecian artiste borrowed 
this motive and transfigured It, how it waa still 
fnrilLFr modilicd by the Romano, and bow it 
spread to the British Islands through Celtic tknd 
£^andinavian tbanndis has been dencHbod by 
Goodyear (dvr A if ujnaf Jitxarti, iL iv., "rho 
Grxmmar of the Lotm'). Tl»ra|in, (fpe, cvt.), Cofloy 
t,hnm. -Btky. Stx. Ant. ireiand, aiid 

Hsiidoik (AeofiffEOn in . 4 r]!'|. 

\yhereas, for our pi^iant pnqkooe, magici may Etc 
regarded os a dir«t actEon W means of wlEEch 
mao endeavours to accornplishnis desire, reii^i^ 
is tho recognition of some outside power nr entity 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or with 
wiiom an Gmotlorui.1 relatEoiwhip Iuls been estab- 
liehed ; ihongh It la not always eany to discinguuh 
between longio and rclimon. In a paper on the 
decorative art anil synnNlinn of the Arapabr^ 
whn ore typical PLiiinslndiaiu of the W, Algonquin 
lingnistic Btook, Kroeber informs ns {Bidl, Am. 
Jfu«. Siii. icviiL pt. 1 [lOUS]) that the cloaanejsa 


of the ocnnexioii between tho BymboluDE and tha 
roE^ious life of the IndiaaB cannot well be over' 
estimated by a white man, Apart from the decora, 
tive symbolism cn ccromcmial objcctB, tbe timklna 
of what Imve been cailod tribaE ormuncnts is regn-r 
larly accompanied by religious oeremonica Some 
Etyiegi of pattems found on teut-oruamEnts and 
jjixj^fccJUf (^mwhide hags') art* very old and aoerckj, 
because onginatinc from mythic beings. A con- 
siderahle nauiber of oly ects aw decomted aocording 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ^ all symbol E-^m, even 
when deconitive and unconncctod witJi any ccw- 
mony, tends to be to thn Indiana matter of afierioLES 
and religicoK natnra^ jKroeher,. loc. cif. p. IdOJ. 

WhiJii totemisiu U largely a spiksial factor, it haj 3 
a religiDUB aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a pcioplc is In Uie tolcmio 
Biage, the human membm of the kin or claii arc 
prqno not only to carry about with them portions 
or cmUenu of their totem, hot to mark their body 
by paint, scaiihctktiun, or tatu with malLstio or 
oonvcntiomiLt ropresentatiuns of their totem. "Not 
oniy Mf hut they may demrate their porBonal be. 
longings wilb their tot-em (tf. Spencer and GLUcn'ki 
A'afivs JVifkf*, and jVovtAem TriOcj, and the Hf Oorts 
^ lAx Camt. A niJi. Sipcd. fo Tottim J^tru Hr, vols. 
iv. V. vA)+ The Westemi Toriies Straits IsJandcTS 
frequent[y engrave on Inmhoci, tobacco plpcii, 
druma, and other objects, reprEsenEations of their 
respective totems; almost without exception tbe 
latter arc animuis. Not only the totem animals 
are pif^ared, but in a few lostanctw others aa well, 
Oif which there is no evidence that they' ever 
weire totemic. In this caou it would aceni that 
the halut of artlmal-dr&wiiig has b»n extended 
from totems to a few otlicr rurma On the ^jacent 
ToaiiE^d of New Guinea we find plant totems 
a.^9odatod with animal totems, and they too 
appear In tho decorative art. At tho nioutb of 
the Fly River, plant Totenja greatly propondcnite, 
B^d cer^n pi|^ and drums brought Irum some 
little diitance up that river are decorated solely 
with plant motlvcK. It is only wlion wo come to 
the opposite extremity of BritUh New Guinea— 
the Mklnq Bay distncL:—and the Doighbouriog 
arohipolagoeg, that a'e again meet witk anlmai 
forma, mots espwially birds, frcquont in decora^ 
tion, carv^ rualisticiuly and coDVontlonally, and 
modi^ed Into a wealtFi of ktoIIs, cuttes, and 
circles; and onco mono we hnd totcmlsm as n 
Jiving cult (cf. Haddon, *Dec- Art of Brit. New 
Guinea^ Id May. IritAAead. ISm}, Also in parts 
of Afolanesta, whom thcr^ is EoteniUrii, frequent 
lupFoaentatioD of animals occtirs [Stephan, SutlttB- 
tumrt, 190^1, It would be safe to bay that where 
totemiifm exints there IS usually an exprciision of 
tho cult in decorative art; but it would Imj very 
ni4h to assume totemism wberOvcT WQ find repre¬ 
sentation of ankniEtl-N or plants. 

Throughunt the greater pBJt of Aitkcrica the belief 
in guanliaa spirilM has led to repnsentaiions of 
the ^nani'fOv, leaAMbi, oXdd, vufkf, na^wd, or by 
whatever name it may he tcruksd. More eapecially 
is this the eoBO along tho North-West Coast, 
where hlanketa, boxes, hati!^ spoons, pipes, aa well 
aa tbe so-eall ^ * totem poets,' am decorated or 
carv'cd with representations of the gnardllatk^lrit 
of the cwncT or those of his anoestoia. Those 
highly esteemed and jcaluoaty gn^ded CTe<Eta and 
omblenis ori^natod among 1^ Siollsh, according 
to Hill-Tout i jnaifj. Aoy, Sot,. OmaAQ, scot, ii. 
1901), f^TB two Bcmrcea. The crest springu from 
pictographic or plastia realiiation of the su/ila: [or 
‘ dreaTn-totem *]. Ths totemiu (nc) emblems and 
insignia one symbolis recoids of aume event or 
adventure mote ot Icsa mytble lu the life of the 
owucr or of hU azkcesiota from whom he inherited 
thorn. In neither case do they regard thcnuelves 
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u tlomaiianto Oif tii^ ^ Loienu.' SpenMiii? af tlie 
moTi& norLbem of tlio Nortli Poctlic itTouo of 
Bow cayi L^.S. Aitf. J/tu. l^DS-l&07|l 
IhAt eoich JiiiLti jurquiirca tijiirit, but ha 

can 4Ci^nir& only &ndi aa bexiui^ to JiIh 4:;1dji ^ tliEU 
A. pcrwa tiLBy hB,va tlui ^nunu ct^t of hia ahiU^ 
Bn<l bteiiiiia oa his |)arBOiiuJ cifflt Bacb guiu-diiLu 
h|>Ttits Ad h$ hdfl Bc^uLtmL This partly occoanLa 
for ttiE^ gmat moJUpllcity of lOomboniticnj of creata 
On tbc carving of tbaeu pcoploi 

Totcnufm mKjnErntly ^Voa way also befor? an 
nnreatOr^ of a h^^roncnlt^ and thos t]>a hnman form 
tnakE^ iLf app^anuiCC ln religions art. Iq the 
Papajvn Golf dialjict the groat bnlk of doconLtOil 
ubjDcts arq crniaJiientCfd with ToptqdeDtatioiiS, SumO- 
timea highly oouTqotionalimd or d^gtaJ ikIh of the 
haman fai.'q fcfi Die, -drf BriL AVU’ Gsitwrn). In 
this district, aJt tho iaitiatiaa eeremoDiee, maaka 
arc worn Lu BifnnLata the ulcostniJ eodi^ ud biiU' 
njatora aro whirled ; these and otiior otirvinoiiiidi 
obiocts, an woU on the carved wooden belta that 
only warriors niJiy wear, are decorated with faces 
or of the asme apotheosired ancestors. It 

is highly dgnifiennt thflt this is the only region of 
BritUh New Guinea where ^ gods’ liave bwn evolved 
{Holmes, JAl xsixii. and attbo same time 

it is the only dietriet where the hiuium form or 
face entera at alJ prominently into the decorative 
art of tho natives, hut hero the hajnsn face U the 
dominant mi>tive. It is worthy of note tiuit, while 
iinimal forms are common in art in tho extreme 
west and «w;t of ltriti»h New Guinea wlicre 
tokemism is rife, and the hnnian face in the Gnif 
difitrict where ttierc ore ^godit/ in tho oontral 
dwtrict, wliexe, pvo far as Is known, there is no 
religion as defined above, the decorative ark U 
devoid of animaJ or hnman represoqtatiops, and Is 
elniractiiTizcd by 'ceomclrijc' dosigns. While an 
ancefltoT'Cnk nmy dc^’clop iqto thq worship of gods, 
thu Runo rrsalt nuiy be arrived at by oUtsr nwl!''. 
In Totrqa Stndts a hcro-coJt, prqsnmahly intro- 
duced from New Guinea, hnii invadud the origiimJ 
totemT(<m, and we can tnuco the amalgamation of 
thii old cult with the new, and its fioiu disappear¬ 
ance and ceplneement by the higher taligiom In 
tho intermediate stage we Jiavo a sttanga confusion 
of tho totem nnimal with the human hcror fn the 
ritual this was syntLoliEed by the wearing of Diasks 
of animal form, or of part anumal and ^mut bamnn 
form. The same occurs alsu in thu Papuan Gulf 
district, usd occasionally thene maska are repre- 
acnt^Kl pictorially. Them does not appear to be 
any record of a totem anlmttl actaally ht^ming 
rnctamarpliosed into hiLmaa torm. It may have 
occnrral, but, jadging ftoui tho Papnon evidence, 
it is more probable tut a snbatitntion took place 
nwing to contact with on aocoator^ or hero-enU, 
and doling the transition the dunLi-god vi Dqld 
partaku of his donblo MMstiTi. In this way we 
can explain the bcast-hEaded divinities of anclunt 
Egypt. Tlmt a put oF the religion of sucJent 
Greece had ita origin in toEetnlsm ni&y be adMlktod. 
The ox. the moerse, wild and birds, and 

sinaitaj associates of the OJympiiui hiemrthy* 
wliAkeTor they were to Iho qnliabieotsJ paganji who 
endeavoured lo mtionolLrc aoiTeven to spiritualizu 
them, are to ns mileelopc^ w^hlch mark tbo rodrfl 
traversed by UcUenio rollgioti; tho Kgyptlan had 
been petiiflM at on earlier phai^. When gods had 
been evolved, it waa very important for man to 
retain, the remembrance of ihoHo family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being j'^nspi^wH] Girough the Icitgtli to which they 
were dranm and tbo diigme of attenuation which 
consequently ensuud. The statements of traditiun 
u to the dciicfcnt uf moilais from are re¬ 

inforced by the repriieeatatlomf of sjtiste of the 
aiileitercd racen, just u they are enshrined in the 


written eoumigonlaa of mure cnllnred folk, tho 
Duiin dilTerejice being tliat anybody may under- 
stand the one if he f^ows tli 4 written cbaractera, 
whereas the other is practically n plctograph, and 
reqniFaa the interprotathm of Uio natives who have 
the tradlLLonal knowledge of the eymbola. Wu am 
probably justified in aasnming that very early in 
time tlie custom axbtod {still widely sprend among 
hoclcwsid pDuples) of carving or painting tho pc^- 
groc of ihu man from the cm, of the human irom 
th* dlvinu, os at a still «rber lime tliu mvctM> prcn 
osbb had luen placo, Gil I iitale» tliot Fignificance ia 
' Invonably attached to ancient Polyni&nan carving’ 
Jrom ihe PiKiJlCf Sovend LnveatigJl' 

tors havo studied the iiecallar wood-oartiug qf the 
HtTVoy Islondeta (llnudon, foofMEloa an Afi\, and 
many of thn designs can be shown to be mL>dlficn- 
tions of tho human dgnre. Skol|ic smys: ‘ AucoAtor- 
worsyp is a chomomrutio feature'of Pqiyncsiaa 
religion. The aonls of the departed becunio the 
uardian apirits qf lh& aundvora. Their worship 
eeuanded a visiblu fonn . . . Itappcarmto muthat 
th* pieculiorly boftod atone adnos of thq Jicrviry 
laton^ have a rqligioaa Mgniflia.tiun, tliak they ore 
especially connected with ancGator-worEhip, and 
that they were probably the vniy symbols midt?r 
which this W orship was performed I'laer, 1160,12^ 
Colley March flrtd suggeHlod that the carved 
idmne of the aacred paddl es and adEcs were pedigrou- 
stiekfl,[.he patterns bung * the mnltitudinous human 
links between the divine onceater and the chief of 
the living tribe' (i/A/xxil 3SHJ. This seematq be 
a probable upliumtion oF thefse beaa^uJ carvings, 
which thus itldstrate the origin of man from his gtid, 
and his continpud conuaxioa whli and dependence 
njHJii hbis. What more can religions art tcodli ? 

Sym1»iisiii Is a nni vernal luclhod of ndlgioaa 
expreeeion, and most of tbs dwiratioD in can- 
nexioji with shiiaBe and altars has this signllicance. 
Primitively Lbi* was entirely ibn ease, as may 
be seen from Llie reaeajichcs of Cusliliig, Few kea, 
Voth, SStevtUHon, and others on the rmigion and 
ceremonies of the Pnebb ImUone of New ^jt^ire 
and Arifona (?, J5, Si, and S3 HiiEW^ Field 
Ctiurttb. Mtu,^ Anih+ S5er. iiLj Jtmru. Am. £FA 
and Arch. i.-iv. t Am, A wfand JAFL, 
various vds-t THe Hand - pointings, decorated 
tahleti, and olbcr omamenEed ceremonial objKta 
appear to bo not merely repn»entAtlona of the 
disiires of the wonlil^rs, or pictoroa of the gwls 
and their attributes, hul umny ntaj be regaidiNl aq 
acLnsJ pictorial prayera. The Hoichol of Mexico 
alsn spends a groat part of liia life at ccromonies 
and feasts, many uf which are for making rain, 
yerrimpon^t in the religions life of the Huidiols 
IS the nsfl of the {^ small cactns known in 

the Bonth-westem Gnlted Skatiwi at “ mescal 
huttona Ttifi plant ia pwtRidcrod oa the votiva 
howl of the god of hrej who Is the principal cod 
of the Huicliole, and it hoa to be procured every 
year, or there wdll be mj rain. Hence eonven tional 
rEpnsgen Lati-ons of th i a stimulating, colour-visiou' 
pmdncing plant am placed an ceremonial ohjeete 
or painlM on. the faca. Thare are numeromt otlicr 
f«Ung ftervades Ehs thonghtaof 
the H uichol m completely that every bit qf Jeonm- 
tion he puEa on Llie most trivial of his everyday 
garments or uEeusi^ U a request for some benelit, 

^protection egultutevil, ot an expresflian 
ol adoration of some deity. A-i l.umhol tisaYS iUn- 
imottiit ]iti03, iL:^ ff.b the people olwnys 

carry their prayers and devotiomi] sentimentn w'ith 
them in visiblq form. Girdles and ribbons, Loas- 
knitch iR triey iutj cc^nHLclGTc^d ajs nin^^iptuitAr et^ 
m themselves pmjen for rum and for the rcHnlts 
of rein, muntly, good crepe, health, and life; al-m 
the uEngns un these objects may Imilato the 
markingH on the hocks of thq reiu rcpkilea. Of 
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flimilaf Am pALteriui cojnpn^ pf npris 

MntAtioii» af cOTtvratiDtUiliifCfl ar v^tigsoJ douMc 
TTAtAr'gtinnU, or of tko dm-stcel which repmsentn 
thu ji^&i gwd, or of the toto flower which gttyvrt 
duiiujf tile wet., com ^producing Feaoon, and there¬ 
fore b^mca A prftyer aA wijll aa a Rymh^ for com. 
Tho ej'e U th Q djmbol of the power of Kcing hnd 
mnlomtAndin^ unknown thin^, imd ejoa' 

arc commoner comMned oUber dcsixpu in 

woven pAitems, in order Llmt' tho ey« of tbo 
iiiAj rojrt OD tho wcATor [LniuhoUz, Mentoin Am, 
Mua. jW. Hitt. LiLK Thofl those people am 
Hiomfly clothed, in pm^-erai, 

LcmATriM.—OeAcTBi latijwt: H. Bkifotn', 3^ .^n;/izrf^ 
aT £tMirtJiT» Art. Load, inoa? A, C. Hiddoo, EKt^tiiin Im 
Art. LosuL ISBfl (irtdi cniDfRKU rereceo^Hi}; F. Bwa, ’TIh 
Dot AjTt ot S. Am. likUAid' lu Pim. Sei. MirniMf. Oct. 

Am. JftiA Hat, nut. It; ^eq. Art' In Jut. Mat. 
f tf. t FUnnlert Ptrcrtc, irnriite* JAwrvtfn* Art, Imi. 
ISOft. Tftt o| tbew dni niLb ibt rnlaUjpn of rell|(laii to 

A, C. tlADD 03 (. 

ART (Am^ricanj.—The art of the Aniertnui 
Indifin^'like their Architecture, is of nijiay varieties 
And uumy grades. The chief foms an weAving, 
banketry, p^teryi. OArriBg and KuJpturo, tiAinting, 
mctslJurgy imd [pwellfiiy, and uioeaice, wMeh may 
bo taken np En the order njim«L 

I. WeAvinf,—The art of weATtng tit foQod 
niuong: many North ^Ltncrioiui [ndinn tnboSj partln- 
utarly in the sdutli sjid wo»t, aJthavgh sonio, much 
a* the Apachi^, Ate mmcqiuiintiid with it. Tho 
mAterinl for the locoii im very divergent in ehajActer. 
The Mfinoiuoniit. ad ^VlgcrhqtLiiui atoekr fonn their 
thread from the inner hark af yonng iH^vood 
aprcniLa, while the Aoutliem nnd sontb - western 
tribefl oAeipDtton, nnd tho KwBLkiatla of the norths 
west eoifut emplny wool, hair, and even hirds' 
Iciithom Tlie fabrics preduosd by the looms of 
the W QBitiim AmerieoD Irtdinna nro woven with 
axtrems closencsf, and the oaluam are very gaudy, 
ah hough the hinnkets for ordinBjy nse am dark 
hLaa and white, or black and wliite, or am even 
left the nntTirfil wtoiir of the wool. The flgujtB, 
both in the NaTaho lilAuketA and in the closSy m- 
latwi flepj work, am fj^uentLy olaboiiite, and the 
pfl'cel ia plsumg. It ia among theiie two trihsn, 
indeed, that vncavuig in bcjit oevelopeii in North 
America, The nntive colonrH of the NrvaIios, who 
am aLIu to make hlanketn that am Impcrviotia to 
reun, am ml, vellpw, luid black, hut here, aa hi the 
Orient, chemicAl ilyes havs liurgnty itnpiUx.ed the 
excellence of native workmauemp, of the 

weaving is datuj the BniiawBj who make up their 
deBigrift, which are largely in angles and Btraight 
lines, as they go a.lDng, eccA* ionaily traciag model 
pattema in tlia saitq, Oou^ddnuibEo symbolism 
attaches to the dimignii, Th& sqnam with fonr 
knit comcm ropresenta the four qunrters of hcAvpn 
and the four w^indw, llina corresponding to the n« 
of tho in Ammii-a; whilo the fou-croHa 

is a .HymboJ of proteetiim imd a prayer to the CJrent 
Spirit . A spiral i« mid to typify lha puhSed aou\ 
and a double Hpiral the struggles of the soub The 
eoloura, in like inanner, have a rellgioug siguifi. 
couco; BO tlkst black la (he i^ihol uf water'ruin' 
indicated by wavy iimah or the female pncLcmlfl, 
and red the aign of life, the male clcmeiit. Tho 
Chilkat hlanketff of the Alfoikan coast, woven in 
etabomto and artistic fignrw, with a wurp of eedor- 
hnrk twine and a woof of niountain-^oac wool, are 
also important In this connexion. TTio deeigua on 
these blankets, as might be expected* am very 
like these on the botem-poles and other catvini^ 
of the northswoitt OEmst. Tho natives of too 
Antifloe were also aoquainLed with weaving, and 
even maifc cotton puppeta in which the of 

tho dead were placeil. Among the Aitoc* weaving 
was highly developed, a eonspicnotts part of the 
ndorument ef the nairlora boL^ mantles of woven 


feathors, decorated wirli tho art wEildi was a 
nutioDDd clmracteristic of thb marvellous pnmle. 
The most strEking mnuuns of nncumt Arnortcmi 
Indian waning, howevor, which eveu include lace 
and drawcL work, am thom prnw’rv'ed Lq the 
gr«it PemvEan necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
where theelahomUen of the designs and the rich- 
HEiss of thb oedonring surpass all other exam^m of 
American textile ait fseo W. Kslss and A. Striibcl, 
Tha A'ccvc^ij 0/ Aftron. in Fcm. tr, by A. U* 
Keane, 3 vnla., Berlin* ISSO-lS^Th 

TIh j^menJ tif dcrvlErpniDat af wcs'diif d'idgiw 
Lfir PvnitiuiB li tilw summariMd tir W 1 «kv fPrtvu it 
p Mt.}i 'Lei rtatTcs ks plus iilinplei out poqr anHmeu'ut da 
vnupl^ Bism dmIrMa |Hr>UC!|B| rf'swhv* 'la cnwlK 

■ ,■ ew dBvtm H d^tiUiiJ^ali ]• wmndra recuptijai 

d1iil«r4 IM ligna crtiLiiei, rU pqji petit A urtit msti tHroir™ 
[a rspieductiDD ijr fruits, dt iHtHooi <t d^bruniL pour mmsi 
tivTcrfiaakoMBt A la rtprtaeatsLioa ds VJHHDtaa OmMlut 
lea di Jl li im t A s Icrtinktas* mpecOalcbt Ib IHm (lBvelaiamqni,l 
■J* h IlfoiL La CQUrlhB Mi, coidogn rtintjlaii^ tnr ciu ]|cc]» 
«B£ IM brMv et w EDDnrant Bulvuit 4ta mwIh dtalla. tfM 

I^I I]US kr erkas dertaia Om FjrHulcl*i k rnJInp, qu mil 

ile^biiL era rbomboide, la not ua irturfls, la moebe iui qiMrl- 
lattoa." TeE* deftiks — - - 


^ T^de^tta tisp ntrtriclioQi nbcmKrfjjr loipotHl 
LM PemTun «n[^ tb€if DffiMAm cf rarfm nialmkLa, aUirr 
^<i|K7li liiT« A dlMdciCl dwmi juxl fTHbuiilj In losjir 

Lbr lirnUKTtB dt 

Mention should ajsq he made, in connoxfon with 
weaving, of the hoad-w'ork of tho American Imfinns. 
The pnmftlvo basis of thk form of art may well 
have been pchhiee, Beeds, nnti, dnws* teoth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which oontinu4^ to 
ha employed side by side with the more ATtistic 
heuila. * iJeails of miiritte or fresh-wator nhells wem 
modo hy grinding olf tho apex, as in the ca*a of 
dontoliqm, or th* ttnclumged shells of bivdvca 
ttnre merely perfomtod near the hinge. Pearls 
Were bored through tho middle* and sholhr were 
tat into disksi, tyliuderB, imheres, spindles* etc. 
fn places tho oelnmollm of large conehn w'oro 
Rimnvwl; and plertcd through tho long diameter 
for strinEfng. Bono beads weria ufuaUy oylinttofs 
gtoducca hy cutting oection-s of various lengths 
Ftom the ibigh or other parts of vertebrate skele- 
tons' (M^h* in Bodge* 0/ Anumnn 

irtdiiVUr f. Iffib Ivory and amber bea^ were 
used hy the LskimiM^ while tutT^naise was carved 
into ovnamont^ fn the sontli-wcst, in Arizona, and 
in New Mexico. The principal ubm of heads were 
personal adomment, the deroratfoq of veftsela and 
of articles of drcsii, as insignia of lofiSco, as 
recorda of mtortriha] trwities and other unportant 
events, end as muney* In the fast two itacs the 
stringa of beads are known as loampvi'j'.E. The 
voluo of beads naturally varied considorably* 
I'ink shells wtits cHpecialiy prixed, while in New 
England dark pn^le wnrapttm was diocIb from tho 
BmalJ ronnd spot in the insida of the nuahny ahclL 
Tho northern Focifio trlbos affected dcntalium 
shells. But here, as in blanket weaving* tho 
invasion of the whites btnught modiflmtion^ and 
g]a3s beads and stlvor coins ( the latter in^SoplftTly 
among the NavoIkmI are now extensively workiw 
up into oruaiucriitB^ Woven beadwork is fonnd 
among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apanhes, and 
other tribes, the Sioux pmerring gcoinotrio 
deeigUB, while the ^Vinuebigocs and others am 
noted for thdr designs of flowera and animnlB, 
Closely akin to bead work is «i^uillwork, especinJly 
onicmg the Plains Indians (ni>w done in its purity 
by few exixpt tbs Elsklmos, the trihee of the 
north-west coast, and the northern AthaMiscans), 
which, in its lum, IsscipplemEiited hy feotticrwork* 
tlie latter carried, asolrcndy notodi. to its highest 
perfection OMung the Artecu. 

Zr Basketry.—Like weaving, honke^ is largely 
the work of women iimDn” thti Aqjerican Indians. 
Its forms are dasslOed by Mabou, p Aboriginal 
American Basketry,’' in of the Unittd 

iftaiet if/itianai ATiMVnm/fKr JfiW?, pp. 2-2-2-£5ii) into 
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wavciii ud cfiJJed. Tbs fommr is ailbdiridistl intu 
cbDckcr-^mk^ t^Bril]£!ii^ uid wii^k^r-Work, 'H‘TiLpb«d, 
and Cn'iDed, latter forllicr occurriii^ u jilaili 
tnincd, twilled taiacd, Cfoa^^ at divided \far|» 
with, twiiu^d work, larJ-capiei and ^~ariOnB 

forma of thr'C^^i’traild iwinmcn CoUcd baakctry 
included Lhc following t cuilcd work wfthdnt 
fotuulatian^. sirnpla interlocking CoUe with fonndA- 
liOHf singlfl.nud foundation, two-rod foandatinii,, 
lud-and-aplint foundation, threo-rwl fouodation, 
ejilinl- foimdation, grasa-ooil foundjation, and Fne- 
gUkn atrtehefi {the bnttonbolo VtitchK The fcumir 
of Anurrican baaketa am equaiily vuioos, nmelnff 
from Sat; tiaja, as among the Tularea of Centiw 
California or tlie HopL food trays, which ore little 
more than worcn to the elaborate water 

jiips of the same liopia, Tbs ho^keta are nobly 
nddmed with aheila^ faeada, feathers, and the 
tike, aa well aa colonrwd with dyee and paintings 
nnd interwoven with maLariala oi dincreot colonrs. 

Kai^ketry ia used in Ameiioa for the most waried 
porpoaei, ai for tnmpDrtaMon, eradlce (especially 
on th e Pusific eoaat), armour (aa among the Mooea- 
womekes of Chesaprake Bay), clothing (PArtbra- 
larly the hoeket Lata of the UhlinketA, ifaidM,. and 
Hupat of the w^cst coast}^ preparing and eerrlDg 
food, ImiEding (u among the Fomoa ot norths 
w'oatem Caliramia.), famitniw, trapping, gcDeral 
retseptnclea, and in bmial. Jlukcta Ukcwue phty 
an important part in the cerEmonial of the Hopis, 
M in the ^ baaket-danceK,' the ORnte tribe aleo 
indndiDg among ita maaka soma made of buketiy. 
The decoration on North Amprican bajeketry ie 
rerliiced hy M^n tit. p. gJlS) to the following 
rnoft^; Unea in onument, aqaarea or TectangIcH, 
rbomboidal hgurear triauglea, pelyguruU elemeiitei, 
and complex patteriiiSL Hare the typo of wearing 
adopted neceeearily cotidiiioiu the ecnerid stylo 
of decoration, the eunploet being that ol^Dod 
from cbecker'WQij'k, and Ttorbape the highest being 
mck eoilpd basketiy m that of the Saluduuu a^ 
Tolam. The decoration thus ohtained may be 
heightened by the nw of tHalonra and by the 
nduition of feathcr.w'ork, bead-work, ehdbwork, 
and the lika. But to convey an Idea of the vaet 
Tariety of design and coionr of American Indiim 
baaketiy without iseveml hundred i^uatmtioaq 
wonld 1)0 impoesible, and rafcteoce can Ihomfore 
only bfl made to the ntono^ph of Mason already 
cited and to the bihliogiapfay given by him ( 050 * efi, 
py. 545-5d$), u well as to hit Iriaiitn 
fSTots,, London^ 1905) 

Alfoaien has been made to the fact that bvketry 
ia employed in ritual, particularly in the EJopi 
women a festEvala, celsbretod in September ami 
October irwpectiveU- of Ijilakoiti and Owakdiri 
(Fawkes, in Si ltBE}V pp. 22 f., 63). Symbolism 
in American Indian basketiy is now eonfined to 
the western poxt of the continent; yet, even among 
tboee tnbea and stwka whicU now' show merely 
dt^rarive designs in their basketry, symboliarQ 
itili exists, * for with Algonqnian, ^iouan, Kiowan, 
the anbstitutes for besketcy, Tawhido receptacles, 
as well «a nioccKHU, cradles, and objects in three 
dimenaione, ara covered with idBalUmi in painting 
and embroidery^ (Mason, o/f. cif, p, 3 ( 8 ), The 
chief modem aymbolic boaket-makers are tho 
Bopig, the Thlinkets (ef, the sunllar designs on the 
Chukat blankets), the Salishaos, and^e tribes 
of northern California and sontbem Oregon. It ; 
most be boms in mind, howsrer, that tbs same 
design may repreaent totally diuariGnt ooncepte 
among different tribes, and that the oOnTcnLiuniili^ 
xalLon ia carried ta ao^ an extreme that only the 
maker* thcmfelves can truly interpret t(iem, for 
to appreciate flymboliam rally line most Iraow 
tba rigo, hoar tbe stoiy, and ihen study the skl^ 
tbe landscape, and toe flodid enrironmetit. To 


attempt to discover an alphabet in this primltivA 
art would be for each tribe adapts old and 

new standard forms to its own ooncout myths* 
(3fason, p. 315). Froxn the wealth of symbolic 
boakets wiiMOO may be made to representatUHiJi 
of the Com Maiden (FmliiEAiJkii maiur) on Kepi 
basketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
pninto on trays o| Ihe same morrelions pwipTe, aa 
well as to Navahe basketii with fonr croMea which 
give a doohle synibolisin of the four ctudlna] 
points. Hers tbs ooloun also are HymbaUc, nnd 
it ts interesting to note, in this eonncaion, that 
the Pomos of north-western California have, 
ooeording to d. W. Undson (qnatod frem MS. 
by MPiton, op. cU. 523), the fullowing CDlonr 
symbolism : red, bravery, pride (perBOnlGcd by the 
woodpecker); yellow, amatoO' suooew, gaiety, 
fidelity (lark); blue, demuniac cunning, n^dy 
(J*y); erwn, astatjmess discretion, watchTnlneBa 
{duck): black, conjugal lovot beauty (uiiail); and 
white, riches, generusity [wampum), Tho jntfatiia 
and lahyriritn motift are also found. 

The rulatire parishabilito of basketry in obvious; 
and it is equally evident tMt Lla use wu far more 
wida-s^all in America than the extant remains 
would Imply. It existod, for example, amubg the 
Fcqnots of Couuecticnt and the triboM of Virginia; 
freginenta are foand in thn mounds of Oliio i and 
the moans of re-constmeting its deafgui in tbn 
Miaslssippi valley win he nutod in the following 
section. Haskets wirre likewise known, according 
to the early exploitin, among the Antilleoiu, some 
of them K intorworou wnth leaves as to ha wator^ 

E in»l. Not only were baskets used In many re- 
igiqus ccremonlre, bat, liks the Orinoco tribre, the 
■^tUleana often preserved iho akulla of thn dead 
in bnsketw made spedaily for tbe puipcMc. 

Thioogbout South America hoaketry is found. 
ThuSv the Indians of iiuiana make exccllont 
huketSj which they adara, as iu North AmorirCa, 
with geometriool ligurea Along the Araoxun the 
toisksu receive their ornamentation primarily 
frocn the reetangles formed in weavLug—anolhor 
inteccating proof of the Lnflaeiico of the older on 
the younger art There deaignji, it khonld be 
noted, are cxtomLcd to painting and drawing, ocid 
are apparent even in the drawings el men. hub, 
and birds msdo by the luiliani of this region 
(Schmidt, /fufiaiU'rsfndica in Zeniniihwilitii. 
Berlin, (905, pp, 359-413). while some of the 
wooden maaks qf the Amaxoalon In dian a have 
in their uruomontation obviGus anaiogiciB witli 
the morE primitive woven maska Of Peruvian 
^ketry many specimene are kiiown, paxticaiarly 
from the gTHit necropdEises, but they prerent 
^rarenly any features not already known frem 
North America. 

3; Pottery.—The find n tonsil for hbldijig water, 
ntc., at leai^t in some casee, was the gourd, 
w hich was often slung in basketry for oonvei^enoe, 
or reinforeed nith reeds or graAiics, later still 
■'^th earth or clay. It is not tm poaaihia tlial whESi 
there clay-covcnwl goaidls were left m the eun, the 
IpDtirds wnre found to crock, white the clay became 
hardened. For n time pottery was accordingly 
made by oorering guurds and hasketry with clay, 
iOfmerbemg destroyed by boat, nnd the latter 
retting, in i|a hardened form, its original sLape 
iwid the markiuga of its former mould. Still laior, 
the niould Was no longet' used, ainco clay containing 
^iJ or ptuticlet of siiell could easily 1 h formed 
luto the faniillar shapee, and then be baked to 
the reqDuito firmness. It is signMi^nt, is thin 
cfliimexion, that the Navahoa stQl term eartheu- 
ware pots i/a.lf.faa, or ^mud baskets,' thus rreog- 
niriag the fact that American pottery is m direct 
"^tolopment of basketry. In the furLher coojm 
of development, reEunous gums were put on the 
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dey ytsasla «tiU liot. thuft fornijn^ a gliLx« 

wludi KiKltled the oth^rmee pontiH m3(!|>tAde« 
ta hold UquidB^ ^ pottery gmliully 
mDuIdg were duff in tue c^qihI, uid d&y oreiia 
odiifitrmrtM in the nill‘eid«B. Hie coifed 
heKkeLiy^ noted aboT«^ ligo hcda its application 
in pottei?r u anKiDf? the Uupia^ who teth coil 
ropes of dftxnp clny artmud n wicker ddcIgiu and 
caiutnijct similar vhmIa by freehand modelfing. 
It has already been aULlod tnat boAketry was more 
wido-apread in America (.ban the eatan t remiuiia 
woaid indieatt^ and proof of this is adonled hy 
many ppeeimena of the pottery o! the MiRsis^ppi 
vallejv where easts token of the claj veanels roTcw 
the |Kittem of the basket shell on which they 
were consimetod^ There how'ereri no decisive 
evldcnm that the potter's wheel was known hi 
aboriftitial ^Vnicrica. 

Fottei-y Wee primarily ni»d for Btorine, cooldnf, 
and tmniiporting Jood and water, later hdng os^ 
in rdidous cerenTonifil, and fomiod into various 
fancy fignm, m nuLsks, gaminf implement and 
even toys. Berial urns are uso fennd in tlie 
Mh-^ni^-^ippi valley, and clay pi[>ea are commen, 
particTiJarly among the I^o(l^oo^^ In general, it 
may be /laid that the potteiy of Tiorth America 
decreaKS iteodily^ in noth quality and quantity^ 
as one goe-'v toward the north, on til among the 
I'lakinios it is represented only by lamp^ of the 
mdt>t dcacriptioti. The farther south one pro- 
woks cm tfie other hand, Uie more ahandont 
and exrellent the pottery Iwximee, thus further 
exemplifying the fact that the peoples of Mexico, 
Vucatan, and Fern abood at the acme of aU jtre- 
Colantbian American oiviliution. Pottery is a 
charrictertatlc, moreover, of a sedentary people, and 
w'ould thns £nd leas use among the eonipanttvidy 
nomadic stocks and tribes of the northern parts of 
the American oontinent. 

'fho ehap« of the (lottciy of Xorth AmeHca am 
nuuieroufl and, in many cases, arClstic. Vsjh:!!;, 
dishsisSf and cups oeeur with Especial fic^ncncT, 
cither plain ur with handle*^ the vrisee being hoUi i 
coiuplatoly open and partially covered at the topr I 
Betties have also been founds as in Arkanaw, and 
early writers on America relate that they saw 
earthenware drums in use, theso being now repre- 
Miitcd in part by the earthenware rattles nsed in 
the ritual, aa by the Ihichld tribes. At least one 
cane of earthenware buHal-easkets h known from 
Tennessee,, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masloi are not uneouimoti in the Miaahvippi valley, 
Ths ajithroDologlcal toIhs of the latter form of 
pottery needs nO' cotninent. Frequent and meet 
LDtcristing forms of pottery an the hgnrinee of 
fish, tnrtlce, birds, and animala. It is noteworthy 
that these h^ptrioEH are restricted to Pnelilo Indiaria, ! 
who, indeed, represent the seuith of Amcticeu | 
potteiy north of ^lexice. [t would be impassible 
wltiiin reasonable limits to give eny detail^ 
aooonnt of the farms of either construction or 
decoration of American pott#^, whether in the 
northern or the ikoutliem oontinont. In the most 
prinritive specimeiji* of North American pottery 
there were merdy the marks of tlie wicker nicmld. 
The early ornament of the coLlcd day ves8ds was, 
as might be expected from their form and 
nf cunatmolEon {see above), a direct imitation ol 
the pattemA of the basketw^ork vewels, With 
further propreFB tlio impress rnude by the Gngera 
of the aligner {paduiuly came to havo tegular 
modification?, whidr resnlEed in producing artisife 
paltems of more or leas re]^nlarity„ Th* rope coiia, 
at first pinched invoEimtarLly, were later pntpoeely 
ihus mudihed into regular deaigna, a PUehlo pot, 
for example, having the pinch marks so obliterated 
as to leava rows uf tnongloe attached to each 
ether at the comcru. Various tools were Likewise 


employed, pointod oueo for inclsiag and g^ouges for 
Kmping, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
iQipresfling desi^ upon the day before baldog, 
Exauiplosof GctCe ware have been found, especial^ 
iu Arkansas, Engraved, after being homed first, 
with dedg^s of tme artistic merit. 

The most common mode of decorating pottery, 
however, was to give the ve&sel a waih of fine 
day, which was painted in various colours and 
designs, as well as polinhod, before tho pottery 
was linaUy burnt, 'TKiH was particularly too case 
^ong^ tha Fdcbla and Arkausaa Indijuu, There 
U a wide range of colour, espooiaUy white, hlnek, 
rod, brown, yellow, and greon. Tlje dcsigUB are 
» numerous as scarcely to admit of classification * 
but ns the material of baaketjii led moct easily to 
tho production of right^aiLglsd deoontiou, so in 
the poEterr circles and ctm'ea form n pmuiinoat 
feature. At tlic same time, angular deugns lun 
not uncommon, doubtlees derived from basket 
patterns ; and both angular and curved decorations 
nppnr wnth g^t frequency on one and tha same 
BpiKimmL wbUe many of the patteme ero purely 
ornamental, and while tBprcpentatioaB of bir^ 
and animals seom, at leofii in many caiwu^ to be 
simply decotativo, other tigums on rUchJo pottery 
po«Ee&sed rellgionH syuibolihUi, The three ‘ Jlnca of 
life' -occur, for instance^ on a food bowl from 
ChevLon, which Ehe nljio shows itdqcloud symbol-H 
on anothor bowL Tho raintloud symlMl, mdeed, 
is well-nigb sa important ou Fncblo potten* as 
in tho ritual af toe Hopis and kindred tiibts. 
The chief raJncloud symlms in the modem Hup! 
ritual ate the rectungle jusnolly appearing as 
a atepj^ triad), tlie acnsichirole (ai?o uitnally 
in trisidii.), and the triangln. These and sunilac 
symbolsoocnrfreqDontEy in anritmtl^ebio pottery, 
aa on a favl bowl from Four^mile Ruin ^ and on 
annthcr bow| from Uomolobl the nnufuta riypli^y- 
ing tie four cardinal pointe), on a rod ground. 
Is snTTUunded by a alate-cotonred morg^ti, each 
arm of the tmutihi Minting to straight red lines 
representing rain, ami the Loten'euing sub-quarter? 
being occupied by three wavy red lines each. 
These few exoniplea may aervo to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may bo troi^ on 
Pueblo pottofy. Nor mnet it be forgotten that 
many designs which at fimt blush seciui merely 
decorative are in raality franght with deep religious 
eymbolum. Hum, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatorev the investi^ 
^tot will do weII to bear In mind the words of 
Fowkes: * In all Lhene representatiaua of mythical 
animals the imannatlon had full sway. It was 
not the Hrd with which the artist was familiar 
through oheervation, but a monstroufl creation of 
fancy, distorted hj Imagiiiaiiona—real only in 
legends^—that tho potter pointed on the ve^ls. 
Hence, we cannot hope to identi^ them, anlesii we 
ala familiar with the mythology of the juintuis, 
much of which has perished. The comparatively 
large number of birds on ibn ancient pottery 
indicatea a rioh pantheon of bird gods, and It la 
instmettvo to note. In passing, that perBOTLAtlona 
of biida pUy important pmts in the niodem cere¬ 
monies which have been introdctcod into Tusayan 
from the Booth' (ffi pk 1, p- l4dfi]L 

Numerous specimens of pottery have also been 
f-ooiid in Forto Rico, Santo Ekuningo, St, Kitts, 
GrctiuLa, Trinidad, etc: Tlus is, in general, coarse, 
nnpsIntadT-and mdCL The most uEual liecorations 
are incLwd lines or relief lignres, tlie former being 
prelembly lines {especially porallElB), triangles, 
snir^aU {rare), and cirdat Them ore no traces 
nr cither painting or slip. Tho pottery of Forto 
Rico and Santo Domingo ia distinctly characterized 
by an induUtation of the extremity of each linfl: 
in rectilinear decoration by *a ahallow pit that 
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wan appoitnlly with (ho ilustranient 

oji tht Iihh il&eif; at it wiu acim&tutMfli eiight]J 
from tha end of thn Jine' (Fowkea. lii 
^ p. 180J. Pottery from St, liiLta. on tht 

ui^T hind, Hhowi red wire with a fin* BuperficUl 
P“iL, inciwd lilies fiUed with wliiUs pmmonL 
The art of painting potteiy w aW known Rmong 
t!iq Soath Afuerican Induuu nf the ooutral Aniaian 
led t-u^, the latior bribe* adorning Lheir pottery 
With joJ^ utxncted from the hark of voiioua tree*^ 
thus making crvd& *f aniniAk or ceomotrlc 

in Hid, hrawn, LTaet, and other cpfonrft, 
Aoitii of the IftElunqs of pottery vras 

umed to itji highest ilevelopnieut among the 
Artefa, Zapoteca, and kindred peonlai, 

lltEfe not uiiiy TeiBfleis of Tuious exqulnitc sluitN* 
^d of a noteworthy degree of Gniah wera mmie, 
“ I efiiMrnta funeral jar* ami wator-pi p«, 

and life-j$tK* G^roa of terra-cottL i^m* of tho 
Zapotou tonim^ urtw a« ai> indna in height and 
nre fashionctl in the eouvontional forma of the 
BO^ptUfeof tht* regiofi-Hi feat all the njoredimralt 
when the matori&L used fodr the onidelliiuria home 
m mtniL In South Anierina the mo^t elahomto 
hrtilo ware » found in Pom. Diahea and vaaea 
some of thciQ of cruat intiioacy of 
jh^gn and decoration, nre found in Jaxite nmuhW^ 
rhfl for^ of vanou-H fniito, luiiiiiila. birds, rep¬ 
tile, rish«i arc ropreoentod with mach fidelity 
and Olay vessels in hutuan ahape aboumL The 
most important of tho latter daas are thno which 
represent the head imlv! nnil u-i,; 1 j. _ 



for portraits, iu4.u tua lqub vaj.iii _ 

ancient Pepivinii phimSognomy. timun wore 
represented; and hdoUty to nnture, wliieh was 
the aim of the anoient potters of J*em. was in- 
creojed hy mskii]g some of thoir veesuls a kind of 
mecliamed toy^ whioh ouuld giro a sound imitating 
the of Uiu animal or bird represented, Blmihw 
hgimnes alw bmng found in Central, aitJ oven in 
^ ortli. Atne^. A noteworthy fonn of Peruvian 
pol^ry was the water-jar, an article of primo ira- 
(Mrtauce in M and a Mimtir, One of the chief 
fami.^ U tho twin bottle j and it has been ^^ngeostU 
tliat one reason for the intricate shape ^ many 
t cruj inn laia was the doaire to prerent insartn. 
eto.p from find mg their way into the interior, TJie 
jaiaot wfts oftvn p^tod or engraved just as it 
WM myin" after tlie day itself had Um been 

m atrbon, or graphite, 

wtolfl in more o^men ware obop|nd itraw was 
Tho^ doDoration wm, for dm most 
pwtj pqrefy convontioiuil, aJthough Lmwrtont ex- 

>^yinbolSij w bidi 

nmy existed, is not as yet worked cmt, 

4* Carvuif and sculpture.—Th* carvinL" and 
tJidhmi ire rtilf'more 

“> teTTitory. This is hut 
natumJp m conaideratimi of Uio fmrt that wood and 

eJay of the pot tore, Fxceptingon (ho north-west 
POftst. ^ujntu^ fimros are t^. atthnugh a 
rough lieads Imre Tw€ii found as far eiMt as New 
th* w-mlled ' mound buihW 
It? tft^pipe Bttoina a renaidonihle dc™ of 
^Lic dcTofapTnent, ud among the EekimS^de 
^ings on ]vory, o&pied in the Aninuhaws of die 

the form.4of animals 
nnd (Aher phj«to with remarkable fidelity. In tbo 
Mi^iMippi v^ey carred abelJ gorgots have been di»- 
which^ in smu* ca.'sea, ar* oariomily similar 
to Artec Work. Bade nhell masks are also found 
as far cart as \ irginia, Tho moat important 
I'l 'Jrth American Indian earring* how- 

Thiinketa, and Kwakiutla* 
who are alao akilfuJ nograrers on aJato and motaJ 


The toteiu-polcs of thfwa trihea ano moot elaboreto, 
and are nomciimca covered almost to their toll 
height, which feequeotJy reachu 50 feet, with re- 
prosentotiDn* of totemwii* animala, birda, or Gah. 
In addition to the totom-poles, the puato of the 
honsos on the north-weat ooaat are liso elabonituly 
curved, and hath they a^ the totcm^poleji an 
gaudily pidntcid In red* yoUow'. black, and other 
piiiiiary coloniu. Hero, too, he'tong the wcjoden 
miwks of the aaiae tribi;^ which, lilt* the totem- 
pojea and the caivod postJi aap^rting: the tnairf 
rafter of tho houaa, hav* religious aignifieonee, 
and SQggest in deeW the ImikeLryof the region 
and tb* Chilkat blankets. The Haida eaqu« 



Indiu^ Bu npuriLDLen in oiusr rotpecta, were 
eingulvly dcficiant in carring and aculpinre, and 
thnro u a wide extent of teniUiry from the Eatda* 
to the Artec* ^except fora few stone whaJo-killer 
kkranoea among the Santo Barbara Indiana of 
milbotrii C^lifuni-Ui oooirtj bdfi>rB aiiv 
oxampiH of thuflo arts are found, ft l» only 
among (ho Aitocs, Tottocav Zapolcc*, and .Mayiw, 
moTOrcr, that jrey careing or Boulpture i« funad 
actuaJy to be ejlimic, The pJabomtion of the Aateo 
i^endar stoim and of tbn flculpLursa of Palt-ndue, 
Ciiiriquf, Md Cupan are nniiuriiaewd In any jiort of 
the Amwtan eourtoenti hoing far anperiur even 
to Peranun art. Tndividuali-^tic atutn^si, like wise 
£i^r m tJieu r^domi, and tfifl walls of tomnlea are 
filaboretely ectilptqriaL The close oonncxion b*- 
Lvisen (jculptnre aud pelating ia cxi-'melifii-d in the 

reHejnb]an« of the oan-iod figurea to too picturea in 
^too and Maya numuscripUL Canning in wood 
was known m ancient Mexico, but naturally few 

*re found frem Mexico to Nicaragua, tonninariniFi. 
toward* the south, in tho idoU of Zajaitctti 
1 cnsMola and olsewdiere, omic of them k ft. high 
Tlioy are, however, rude in structure, and far in- 
hinor to ths |»lished preductionn o/ the ^^layaa. 
Ihe remains of I^orto Kiw and the 

neighl^nng island*, which linve heot>mo known 
frem the r^^hes of Jwe \V. Fowbei in IDOiJ- 
(mntu^ed in hU 'The Aborigine of pl^ 
Watida,’ k JiBElV 
Jp. 3^—ajj* give aome striking ooutiiibiitlrjns to 
Aniene^ art from a region Intherto LnuperfBCtlr 
explored. Ihe remaina are rude nriiaticallv. vet 
they eerve to Nupplement our knowledge of the 
Onn^trih^ with which ho justly holdAnOlIean 
to conncctisd. Here tuenrian may 
be made of sVme postlw, chfefly from Santo 
Bommgo. c^^cd with rode hoadi £nd Jigurca of 
amniahi^ birds, and men, tho typo Iwing imliko 

1 ™" elsewhere, andi lui 

iJS^htTo^'^Hah ^P^srhai* ui»d as roof- 

«ulpture whMi 

«i^P]j^nlJy pWiar to this regian. These are 
Phw^ with faces of 

fiVto rortricto-i thus 

to Porto Rioo mvd tho oaetorn end of Santo 

fflatenpid ^nuigeB of tutefaiy bcrtoms, 

TTith the - collared 
‘raUarw* remain the 

niaswve nvala or ttooder 
uvatca, and eitlmr fiarlmlly decoretod or plain. 
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Their iwe is tnlirelj' pn>b3iniui.Uciil {cf» 

5P* i but riniibu'o1:j{(>ctn liftve bMn 

mail'd in T'VtoiiAe raldB in 'C&Htcm Mexico. Tiiay 
aitj Accordiogiy held by Fewlse^ {£S ^E£W 
pp. i^l-2SI) to b& Ecinaect'ed with the 
' hocriodjj yokes,whicln he seems IndiDHl to 
THgAnl Aft fertility ftyiqktiilN [cf. the more eonven' 
tioDoJ vivvt adviinoea, perluipi inotureclly, by ilie 
present ^i^riter in nrt^ AITAK [Ammcan], ehove, 
p. 33([j. At nil orente, the problem of the real 
ntotming of tl]c.5e " collant,' Trbicti incnKur? na hicfi 
fis 10' by 17 Un, con as yet ocaxtely be a&id to ^ 
tcivcd. 

Tu ruing to South Anteritn, otu* OndH rough 
eATviogs un treei amoug the Iftrlinnw qf Cuntml 
Brazil, while their ehaJiK arc made in the shape of 
birds. And they havo rossels in tht: funu of variuciN 
fairdft, late, llih'es, and tortoisaa. On ths CliAoo, on 
the other liand, art eaiisiALa only in. ecratching 
natiiraJ ohjeeto roughly on gonr^ and making 
tilde toiH^Apliicei bccuos tumhb, jiiaonff fA< 
Intfi^K4 of rAe J^arayna^n (Jka€&, London, IDtH, 

DSh Among tint moat lomarkable Scalptures, ii 
ffurh they may be called, of thn South Amert'i^ii 
Indiium am Lboue of the aatives of t^uiaua, Ono 
of the niLMt typical of Ih'Oftfl is on Toinohri Bock in 
Lbo CoTEnlyn river, and minBaurefi 13 foet in Ion gth 
by 5 feel 7 mcLea in wid Ih.. Th □ Canning fnPtO!<e£itft 
a nmu ber of Hgurea of men, monkeys, iinakos, and 
tlic like, find uso has rimplc combmaticins of two 
or tlirce Borved liinj*. Tlic lignres ar& Ln all cosoa 
extirroely nade, and those of leas importance arc 
somctlmia painted instead of carved. Some of 
lhe»o raninpi are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at iLln do Pedm in tlic Ilia Negro repre- 
«ents a Hpaniah gmHey (cf. Im Thnm, Amon^ t/u 
Indians of Gautna, London, lflS3, pp. 391^lU). 
'I'he acnlpturee of the ancient PcraTianii, although 
natarally su]»erior to any others of the Sooth 
Ainerinui eoDtinent, were, as .alrnfidy nut'cd, far 
infijrior to the work of the Aatoea and their 
firjighWuraL Expert eydoptsan archJtecta tbougli 
they rVeim, they were hot indifferent Rcqlptom, 
anil evim tbc fnW epCcimcna of wood carving whicb 
arc still extant are bat rough wort. Like the 
Central Brazilian rndlanB, the Peril vlanft paid con- 
>iderable attention to their ehaire, and ftpacimens 
liaroi been preaen'od wbidii are aapported oy rtgures 
of ounie artistic- merit. Chairs oi aimilar form are 
also found in Xicankgtm and Potto iiieo. A fuw 
ndiiiirHhle gninito heads have been found, as at 
Pashahh; and the fonntiUn ef t^nocnacha is, at 
Initat at first night, a remarkable work of art. 
Kevorthelesa, the rudnne«- of the bead of n 
porphyry Mol, now nt Collo^Collo, and tlie ohape^ 
lessae.<i« of the granite statues of TLaLtiunAco, 
wheq contmotod with the Tifaya oculptniua of 
(^opim, hiwpHik moat clnarly tne inferiority of 
tho PcTuviouB. in this fotiji of art. Tlio idahoTaE« 
■vnlptnixw on the build ings, moreover, am far 
]i^ frsrjucnt than among the Artecs and tfieir 
rongiciierji,_ 

5 . Pai!itiiig'.“-Thi 8 art^ at loast inite crude fDTmft, 
don br I eta prevailed tlitnngh most of the Nartli 
American continent; Imt tbo best mnderiL oxamplee 
arc to l )0 f'ound among Lbs Indiana of the VV^t. 
The tribea of the north-wset coa^t, where, a!i Juut 
nutoil, earring in wood fsi Telativcly higlily de¬ 
veloped, paint Lbidr totem-poles, eanoos, ohosttf, 
iMtonn, and other objects in gaady ooIuutw, whilo 
tho Ifopts tmd other l^eldo peoplus are *i«» 
acri'ujUtited with this art^ as ift tdiown by the 
ma^ki^r often nf leather or l>aftketry\ and camitmt.-i 
used in the persouationB of the gods in the great 
winter feotivol.^s In like manner, much of the pot¬ 
tery diftcoverod in the ^'clifT-dwullingft' is pointod, 
frcgqnntly in conventional designs of pleasing aflict 
and with tbi> general syutoms of symbolism nuted 


above (p, SSS^]. Aniong the Attwa and related 
peoples tho monnseript# aiiU extant arc pointed 
with conBidemblq stUI. but with the high colouring 
cbarocteriatic of so much of early art. Aa if to 
atone for their ocimewltat curiomi defLuicnej in 
Tkointing, howover, tho inhabitants of anuient 
Mexico wera note worthy for tbofr inkill iu making 
picdireft ■of t^ea and dawero, amj even oopies or 
European puutings, in mosaics of fcatLorH, with 
a degree of oxcDllsnee width amnsed the admira¬ 
tion of the Spanish iuvadeni (soa above, g i; and cf. 
Msi-on. in Hodge, IFandiiooJt 0 / Amcriffm Indians, 
1- 4&&f., and thn bibUo^phy tlierp given}. The 
Peruvians nhiu possessed the art of p ainr.tnjT ; 
among them, as among the Artccs, it was unde- 
vclopenl Os Compared with thdr uchievemenhi in 
otlier dei'Artmiruta of art, Thair repreaeutatinrnn 
of the human form, however, as is eiear from their 
vofte-paintin^, were for superior to those of the 
Arte^ and the same fttatoment holds true in 
ptiiwral with mgard to all nudent Peruvian point¬ 
ing, The problqm of ftymboliam here, m elsewhere 
thropgliout America, niuet bo solved togetht-r vritb 
the mter^>rcLaUun of the pottcTy^ b^eir%-, and 
kindi^ arts. Outside the umpire of the’ TncM 
^Dting Hoems scarL'ely to occur in South Amcn’cit 
It must be boma in mind, howuver, that jitiinUng 
in pre-emiuQUtJy a uesdlo atf, and onu whicJi 
requirea a oonaiderable degree of dvilEHtion ^forc 
it can bo acguiind with any moasuro of nml 
merit. It Ls lusii utnjtarmn oven than carving 
ud leMpture, and arioes at a later period, while 
it is stUT mom tardy in devolopmcnt oii coiii|uurod 
with weaving, basketry, and jtottery, and for n 
like reasom 

Certain apecTnl forniEi of painting among the 
Anicticau IndiouH call for notice in tld* con^ 
neamn. Of tliesa tha firftt ia ' diy^^pniuting,'' whicb 
is practiced ecjreciaU.y by tha Kavahos, A|!ncli(>fl, 
and tlie Pnehlo tribeftof Arizona and New ileiipo* 
and in i^der form by the Cheyennesi, Arupahos, 
and Sjksika.'i. These paintings are ii-h« 1 cxclindvely 
in religioua cereuiouliiw, us iu the Hop! altam {see 
AIhTAP fAmerican], p, and seem to be most 
highly developed among the Xavdliofl. Here the 
pfuntmgft are som ctimos 10 or 12 ft. iu diameter, and 
are. of cootm, hltcd with oymboliain rcprcseeuting 
deities, natural plienoniena, nud living beluga of 
sacred import. The oond Is laid to a dupth of tl or 
3 In., and the coluum am white, yalluw^, ted tthese 
made of powdered aonilntoue}, blue (reoJiy grey, 
being a lULVtnre of blank and white ftaudh and black 
(hnlvcrricd cbarcoAlh Workiug geucmJiy fniiti 
tlie centro and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual ^except in n few dcEuita oues), the 
art iiift, in applying the pigmeulB, + picka up a small 
quantity between bis luist aud oecoud fingura and 
his opiweod thumb and oHowei it to flow idawiy 
as ho moves his haniL , , , Wlicn he makes a 
mistake bo does not brush away the ruEoumd 
powdnr, but oblitcratcu it by pouring sund on it, 
then diWA's tbo correct design ou tlm' now sttrfaoe. 

. . , Wheuit isbuiahed, ccrcmohleE are perfonned 
over it. and then with soug and ceronjouy it is 
oblit'Orat*d, ’When uu aotablaUM of it remaiu!i, 
tho RAiid of whicb it waa mode U gathereil in 
blimkets and thrown uvray at a distance from the 
ludge. In the cnrcmuniDfl of the Pueldo Indiamt a 
pictum is allowed to roniain sf-veraJ days’ (Slatthow*, 
in EliHlgC, ffandbotiJte/Amtrifan Indiant, i. -I03 f.}. 
The Ilopbi, unlike tlic Navalioa, begin their diy- 
paintings at tJie poriphen , commouclng with tflo 
north i and when the painting is eJlocad, pinch m 
of tho iMnd used in ics compukitlou um deposited 
in 'Oertain spots prescribod by Lbe tilual. 

A sort of heraldry was perpetuated by means of 
Touting, jurticularty among tbo Plainfl [udlans. 
This applied especluy to the Hpis and abidds. 









art (Americjan) 


Kbd Ltiv<i[v«i ocrtiun tulniii, while the hanU of th? 
design wu dn'n'D from Che Twons obtiunBd hj 
tlM hnvee {cf. Co^fMcrsiON with Dhtv 

[^VincricKQ Indian^. As in oiaoj other 
lliD pointlii!; of tUB face and body wu and U 
dotocioo among the Amerlcaji Indiania TbiA 
may be nurelj deoontive in intent^ or it may 
have eymboliem rdatin;^ to religion, war, or aonal 
statue. Thus, the Mondana often juiinted their 
bodla [oddbih hitivrn and drew red or black fignrea 
on tlioir wIlUb their faoea wsre coloured 

Vermilion or yellow. Thos* dengna, being merely 
omamcbLal, might be varied at pleaiun; hut tlio 
transition froiB the ornamental ia shown by the 

f practice of thfl same tribe of (Ainting tlie entire 
ace jec black after performing an exploit {Miixl' 
jailLan von \Vijecl'Neawiod, Travel* vt tA* Jnfenor 
^ A'oriA Ameri^ London, l&tS, pa JW-SUfSb 
Ueamdon iEi^oralien vf the Fint^y of fAe 
AmiU&a^ Wasbington, 1853, i SOI) d^ 5 M;!TlbBa a 
Gonibo dandy aa ^painted with a broody Atripe 
of red under each eye; three narrow ntripen qf 
bine were carried from one ear, aeiOae tfae upper 
lip to the other—the two ligwer alripcs plnin, and 
the upper one bordered with Ggdreii. The whole 
of the lower |aw and chin Were painted with a 
bine ehain^work of figure:^.' Krtnnlutio fane. 
turinCing is exemplilicd amemp the White £art1t 
Ojlbwjvs of .MinoeiHJta, the funt degree ol their 
Gnofft Society berog iodicated,. OjCeordiog to UoCtt 
mann ^A^UrKa^. Anihrfnroiaffuit, llfSS, pp. 
by o. red stripe acrufis ths face from near the enns 
over the tip of the nuee ^ Lhe Second by a similsu' 
stripe plus another acfocss the eyes, tEmules, and 
root of the nosethe third, by paLating the upper 
half of the liiice green end the lower half red ; and. 
the fcnirth by paiUiting the fO'rehiiad and the left 
cheek green and unpreasing four vermilloti spots 
on the bmw emd four on the cheek. The * war 
of Lite American Indians in, Ln genemJ. 
eltlier rfr<l or blnck, or a combination of both; and 
tbe same colours are frequently used for mourn¬ 
ing ief^, in gencTftl, on Amenewn Indian face- 
piunting, Mallarr, in JQ JtBEfV ei'Q-€34K 
Alluuiun shouiu also be made to the pictognphs 
which nre scattered over North, CcntTal, and 
South Amencju Since these are in great pvirt 
nmemouie, ehrenological, or historical in purpw, 
or are intended to convey nae^ungei^, notieea, and 
the like, they will more properly be disouAsed 
under tire bead of WaiTtXG (AniericoQ Lndlanl. 
Here, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced In tbese pictogni|^hA (which an 
iiialnly petroglyijhal are decidedlj' primitive. Their 
intyriftn'tation, when they we not mere ornaments 
or idle i* often proliluinaticaJ, and requites, 

in nwny cases, a knowledge of truitions, lucal 
^utTonndin^s, and the likc^ An importanE dasa 
of pictog^ipt^A is givEij XU tlie representations 
of irilifti d^ignations fcf, the list in Mnllery, 
10 liBEW pp, 377-380 T and see in generai on the 
mahieot his ^Fictegraphe of ths North Amencan 
IndiiM* in 4 ItBEir pp. 13-^, jind ‘Heture- 
Writing of the American Indians,in 10 RB£iV 
pp. ; aupplemented for Forto liico by 

l^wkcB^ in £0 RBEIV pu. US-150). They like- 
wue symholhm perwnal names {Malle^, in 
lO MBE}E pp. Srji-ASQ), and religious flymmlu-m 
in also prouiinetit, being found not only in tlie 
Micmae piutogmphA from Kejimkoojlk Lake, Nova 
iScotia, bat bIso among ths Ojlhwas, MenomonuL 
Dakota^ and flaidas fliialieryi, pp. 4€1-51^}, Mom 
than this, them nre well deffmod piciograbliLC signs 
for the etccritiin. the sl^, the heavenfy bodxci}, 
day and night, lightning, eelipf<e3^ and meteors, 
and representations of ftpit and even piiehlo^ are 
also found fMalleiy, pp. flft4~T35). Tlie older 
American pictograp^ are nahnrally on stone and 


nninXiloured ; but bone, Bkin, gourde copper, wood^ 
and textiles alan bear Likn tlguns, fr^uenUy in 
oolours. 

MetaUuyg^y and Jewellery,.—The rudliuu of 
Xotlh and Central America were acquainted with 
enpper, iulvor, gold, iroo, t^ena, lea^ and tin, 
knowlimge of the last two being reatiicted to the 
AfLecs^ Toltecw, and Mayos. NevortheJesa, the use 
of metaJ in petsoual adomensat won ooiniiatU.tiA'ely 
rare in North America, shsllA, beads, and the like 
being used instead, although hrxtcoletii of oopp^ 
wore frequonLly worn and were highly valued, in 
view of the dlmcnlty of mining the metal in lire- 
Colninbian days. The metals wore worked eliLctly 
by cold-hnmmeting and grinding, hut tlioru is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver Is nuw 
worked with considers bln elaboration among tim 
Navafans, and bells of copper have bcon found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet coptieT t*p.avM3f 
figuros occur in tho Etowah monniLi, Georgia, 
and tho Ho'pew^ell njouqdti, Ohio ; and tho copper 
'tokens' qf the north-west coast are fnjnuua in 
many ceremonies. The Artecs and olber Mexican 
jheopllos were expert metal tuTgh^to, and their gold 
vessels and adommenta w'on tho marvel of their 
conquBTurs,^ They imitated tlxc forms of animali 
and bunhi, and mami factored fiersonoJ jewrxUcry, 
often enhanced In beauty by gems. They liknwiso 
poasvseed the art of making an amalgam of ci>pper 
and tin, thna forming a ^unxo oj eunjudoratJo 
liardjiess, while specimerLS of copper plating are 
known from the mounila of Florida, AlabAma, 
and Qbio. Gold ornaments am also known from 
Florida and the West Indieo. Tlie metaJlurgic^ 
remains of tlio Fonivlans ludndo silver bracelet* 
and collars; gold, *iJyer, copper, and bronio vaaea; 
and animals and birds, sunh as jagunrs, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, In copper, OTotiMJ, and 
silver, as well as bumnn fignres. Apart from this, 
however, fionth America fnlfs behind the northern 
oontinent in the amuant aud exeellunoe uf melal. 
lurgical product and jewellery, as it does in nonrly 
all other requisites nnd tokens of hmunn utogfeaa 
in civilisation. 


y. Mnsaica and minor arts.—The art of niaking 
moaatea was known e^ peciolly in the Faeblo regions 
of Arizona and New .Vicxlcoand among the Actocs. 
The modern producta of tlte former region are 
ranch inftirinr to the ancient apedmens, 'which 
oonsiat of gorgeUs. nar pendantt, and other objecto, 
F ^ . Tuiquoiae was the favoaiite raateriai, but 
hits of nhell and variouA bright-colonW itouis 
wore also employed. The foundation form w» 
of ihell, wood, boue, and jet and other Htonc, and 
ihn matrix of gtim or asphjiltani* Although tho 
Work is neatly exeented, the fonn«? are ujnplnand 
the deai^ noE elaborato^ jflolmea, in. llodgo, 
Ilandioot Amerirnn Indian*, L &47h Rude 
mt^iGa have boos found cn graves in oouthem 
California. One of the most interesting mnaaic 
object* north of Mexico is a f^hell used as a pendant 
Md fonnd hy Fewkos at Chaves Fa? 3 , Arizona, 
m ISS^ Thii is a frqg formed by imbedding 
tiuqucKsea in pitoh. on tho ihell of a Pietniirufxu 
wiUi a small rectangle of red jasper set 
in theceniTB of the bock (cf. Fewkon, in fl BBEW. 
pt. I, p. edf.j. Mooajca from hlexieohave long been 
known, particularly a knife with a btado of eemU 
tran-iluc^t chalcedony, the handle being a crouch- 
^g man, clolhod in an eagle's skin, his head 
issning from thn beak (cf. Bancroft, Nnfivn jiira, 
IV, 557-5^). Of theAO mosaiofl some twenty-three 
thus ^r known j and for eomporiAou with the 
Pass frogi -KlIuAicin may bg. to H 

VTta wm» ■« lUejf ol dopHr, VMrliie hocn ilmoft puis 
(piU (o iJnioia paie oonprr. Wbw LOt Wr nwrt»l wtm k^. 

ItWMim iua^iHreoatadttilAH^flwiLh pmT h*leeJiakJ 

*«■> <iSI 5 «diil*fj fkllM, l™t wb>L tlkqr wen 
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doubts jaguu* now to ibs Bart in Muj^tiiu f(Lr 
Vtitkerlnind^. Tliu Is deasribed bjr Ljohmuiu tin 
A~F^ c<mgri* i^trKationai da AjUirianiata, 
Quebec, 1&>7* iL ai0-3«] as follows :—The fi^ce 
ia saned of tough reddish bfowo wood, 32 cm. 
Ions' hi^ at tbs bead at each md, 

one of wlildi is turned towarda the Epectator and 
tha other a\erte<L The belly^ K^lueb has no 
DUH&tfr U painted with block and btaisli 

greeiu The bed for the inaeaicii is a dark brown 
Ti»iu 3 or 4 mm. deep, juid the etonea thenuelves 
am chieitj men or (jUtwnUb-yellow torquome and 
blue maiki^ite, their idiape* vaij^Iog ^twoen 
ipolyhedious, rectangular, and reond, and all cars- 
iully polished. The neok and the Extremities are 
aluKwt covered with tniquoueo, and roAsttes of the 
same material ai« evidently intEuded to represant 
the jagnar^t ppola. Hows of turquoise alternate 
with lows of obaidian on the body, BJid ^e oma^ 
mentation ia enhanoed by tuoLher-^^f^pearl and bits 
of whltoji yelloWj, red, and violet mnafisl^hslls. 
It would also Beeni that Lbo eyes and nose wore ' 
ortginalEy covered in part with gold.lc^ [em 
in {reucra] on Jfsxican idOaaica, 0{<fbwt, 1906, 

pp. 

The account thus ^en of Ameriam Indian ajt, 
like that of thearchitectnr* of the amae jieoples, 
cannot pretend to be exliBostive. Bo’idei the 
large categories hero outlined, there were other 
arts, streh os bark^aork. This was rued for cord, 
mat-v, receptachsa of all kinds, diahes^ eanoea, and 
boiues; for Cmdles and for burial; for clothing 
and for writing-Lableta | and for religioae dance 
regalia and masks (cf. klasuo, In Hodge, ifajurf- 
Aoffk o/' ^-fnwnoan /lufufu, h 134-132, and thp 
literature thero cited}. Among the more northexu 
tribes and along the FacLiic coast bone is ahuoat 
aa imporumt as bark, being used not only for 
pereonu adornment and as bousehold ntnnjids, 
toy«, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
tbs construction O'! dwellings, canoes, and the like. 
Boose were elaborate carved, and aMito also i 
iidaid by tbe oneiont Pueblo Indians, a'hils even 
a copper-phuted bone has been found in a Florida 
moo^ (cr. tlio mminary of Bolm^ in Bodge, i. 
150 f.k Korn was likewise seraetimes employed, 
aa for dishes among the SoJiahan tribae. 

I,ma4tuu.-'I>elteiibuiff]a .Verti il iiirt^GEiij of rwtfrdaii 

(jfsw Van, IVW); Tbcnaa, /Wodui^Hia m U# Siudf V A'otm 

Amtrimn itwivldry (CbicBuuth ISMlt Koi^ce, of 

JMrrdMM /thfCaor, L IHTI; BiJicrpR, Jiatfv* 

A«v 4 ftf (A# jPEfifc IT^ '[SU] JVuicim, lOH); Klni^ 

borotigh JLatf^itjri id Jrwpiispjtfl'.wila, ISn-tMel: 

MaodiUiTx ‘Arctv«3m;v' In ^ anuii^aa 

(Ijtaidea, liiS^ISCl): WtHisr, PMw cl AMwit tTO^ rsaq; 
BMEsJer. jHriynJ I'wtmtan Ari (Ear. Cr. bj EenHa, S Tola, 
BerUi), IBOS-iaosl; von den StsLuii uttiAr 4^ A'aturtsh^ra I 
StAnHmi (Brxiin, ISEM}; Wahx, j.alAjnjH;4ivH dit 
yatmniOttry Dk [£ puts, LsFpdg, tie^LSM ^ khI noaa- 
mptu in UtE «f tbE Amvricaa BS. UwVDltfld Statn 

KKumI Miuflua, Ihe nald Hnsfum. Uw Psobedv 

Hvhihh, utd d» AiwrlcEii Mnasum oK Kaiunl namiy. 11» 
Jirnent writu'a Uunls US iJao iluv Jlr. Y. D. Van And&ls «f 
ynrmrt:, .f.J., for piiriua tailocnutloiiL lapeditlEy conwiiliie 

poM*nr. Ixjtns H. Grav. 

ART (Asayro-Bahylonian).—ThsreJigionof the 
Babylonians imd Assyrians, which, aecordluxto tbe 
received opinion, was animtaLls iu its oiigui, may 
bo regarded as going bock to berween aixKl and 
5000 years ii.c. Tins long period, added to the ' 
nature of tfaelF fudth, has suppli^ tu with an 
eiiormous amount of materiaT lllnsLTal.iiig their 
religions art. which the stodont can truce, b, nil 
its voiuiLt styles, duough the ages of Itsexlsteuce, 
notiug the coanges in relijipoiflA thought which it 
reHectSi and tho rtnetion of Its tfidaence ou the 
people themselves. 

Itefore S.C, 4504 |sh fax ns is at preHnt knowu) 
no mnnumeute exist, n that there ts ptacticoJly no 
record of that animistic period in wbicu the religion 
of the Babylouiona hoJ its origin. A n^e ffalf : 
voi_ i.~i 3 


must thersfEire esirt between the rellgiouji cou^ 
wpUou of the rim^le-minded savages of eoriy 
bumenannud hemitio iimce and thosaof the mim 
of even the rsmoteotcivillcatlon of Bubylonla whsu 
works of art are fooncL 

Babylonjim retigloua ^ therefore tomes bafoto 
us onlywhcu It had attaiuod a certain measure of 
pmeetio^ It is true that a number of coaipara- 
tively mdft (iiniunles havo wine dovru to ns, hot 
such a« a speciality of no partienlin-age, and at 
all penods exc e l len t examples, piiuiiipally In stone, 
exik. among them being numerous ongruvod ssols, 
m«tly cylindrical Many good hron^, totn. have 
been toioiiaI, Home of tiejn being u iMirly na tbo Srd 
millenniimi r.c. 

In nil prolftbaity ths art of Bahylonla U hwfc 
divided Into period.i., though the schools of tho 
various litateA (Ur, Er«eh, Akkad, Babylon, Lagas. 
etc.} oonld also be taken into account if weTiad 
■niheient materia]. With unr present kuowled;^ 
however, it ia often difficult to ^occ the examples^ 
and evea the question of date is not without its 
dlffioaltieo, aa we chronolo^ does not admit of a 
clew line of denuuca^on In the matter, Thu 
dl^'uons, thoreforv, can be only roaghly deter- 
miuedt Mmowhnt as follovra; 




1. Bab^loiila. 

(1> f^rwn Om mrUHt fwiipit oatU Ibe tNw of tb* fivnBdr gt 
BSbyidq (i. EJ500 ac.—Lai:>l, Klff*rJ. 
riaUI Lha ODd of Uid dj-nutv ol the tud ol tha Semite 
ITDQ OA—tut^hn, Eracht 

Suilts psiHi^ (p. 1700 aci—a. IIDQ 
4) t^ooL tf tub aa uafil ih< (knuiML sf tbs ^Lbrioalui 
ni)]4i*Caa B»>. 

a Assyria. 

Th* anlAiki period nnj b« rvfirded s« EvtvTKQnx £«iB Iha 
fish envt. « eulkirtnaWB^i. tas nfluRsAt ttn aerun 
UAVidna* St AHor} irntU abcHit l«. dOe. 

Thongh, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
eomea before us only wben it hsd attained a certain 
amoant of perfection, i t is, Ln a way, more interest¬ 
ing than that of E^pt, iu that it shows a mpcli 
g^ter variety of ityJiw : and the Assytisn school, 
when it comeH into existence, haa n dmtinct stamp 
of its ow-u. We have ahra to disticiguish, besides 
the porfoct and oitistic, the amateuriah [which is 

aomciently rare]' and the rough and unfin^ed_ 

generalJy cyliader-HoJa * dashed off’ by the hand 
of oub oociutomed to do such work, anil probably 
tp ho ngaeded os clkoap pi^nctious for the neoxer 
cLoa^ who naturally needed things sinulor to 
tboos Toqnjved bj the wcU-to-do^ thou]^ they wold 
not pay the jpncfc At all times these claA^ of 
feligmiis artistic ptodncUons hod existed, end 
among the perfect andl artistic ora now and then 
to be found things of ooten'orthy beauty of work- 
manahip, due, doubtlase, to the presence of artist- 
workmen of 'wonderful talent. 

I. Bahylon^^I) Amonfflhehcst of ^A^sari^6J^ 

r^japia of Bahyloulan religious art ate- the very 
intenstlng cylinder-beola ItnpreiHed utioii tabletH 
found at Tcl-foh (Lagai} in S. Babylonia. They 
ehO'W a rnan and a woman, undo, the former strug-- 
gllng wi th a stag, and the latter udth a hull, whilst 
ta-D lions, whoa* bodies cross each oLher symmotric- 
olly (a common device of Assvto-Babyfonian tn- 
Braveial attack the two animak at the same time. 
Vaxions mystic emblems appear—a bat or but- 
headed bird, an anunol^s fetlock and hoof m ont- 
Lme, and u young bull—whilst beneath the nomo 
of tbu owner ore two boll-men whose bodies otoas 
each other, as In the caoa of the lioaa. Thu wide- 
open month of ihu man, aud tbe closed mouth aud 
the large ear of the womait, ooggest that wo may 
have Imre primitive repnesentationa of the doLUea 
Nebo, * the procCoimer,^ and Ta^Mu, his spouse, 

* hhii hsarcr^; hat the crown with poin ts which the 
woMau wsATS is rather agiinst this ideutlGcation, 
on accaunt Oif analogies etmwhers. Conoeming thn 
■It hero ravualed, a few words may be uid. The 
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animal'fonn*. ecpec^ly the beads, are mod, and 
the manea of the lions are well treated, but the 
hnman forms are lem satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms m both cases ab* 
normally thin. The bead of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more sucoeaaful 
tnan that of the woman, which haa the same 
defect, to which most be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, aa it were, into the some¬ 
what pointed nose, which makes the fimire (oo- 
tesque. The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) a^ the abnormally 
large oar, taken in oonjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deener meaning thim appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women’s house daring the reigns of Lngalanda 
and Uru-ka-gina, about B.C. 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those strumling with 
the animala From the same site, Tel-luh, Uie de 
Sarzeo expedition t obtained a very fine se^ show¬ 
ing a beaded man struggling with a bull, and a 
bearded and crowned personam struggling with a 
lion. These animals cross eaco other uke the lions 
in the other design, and the bull-men beneath the 
inscription of En*ga]-cala*a cylinder are replaced 
by two human-beiide<r bolls, one of which is held 
by a node bearded mao, a binl, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying ^e space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin-in or A’i-in, close to the 
crowned pentona^^, refers to him, it probably repre¬ 
sents the ancient deified king Ninos, who, with 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (IL 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walls of Babylon in 
eoamellM bricl^ hunting the leopard and the 
Jion.^ The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referri^ to the god¬ 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a mme deity of 
Himilar name. Semitic influence, with iU venera¬ 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing but 
silent female. 


The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds os of an important fact in connexion 
with ^bylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the roni^. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after¬ 
wards as charms and neals combined, on the cylin¬ 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
cylinder - seals became suitable for all kinds of 
pictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby¬ 
lonian idea of several of the legends with which we 
Imve become familiar from the tablets. ’Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a bull which is being 
attacked by a lion, we see a represeotation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing,! which is 
generally sapposed to show the Bal^onian Noah 
in the ark. Mveral copies exist also of that cx- 
oMdingly interesting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt tbeir daily wora to gaxe 
* 8m Um JLmXtnt TuhUU, roL L p. t. womsn'f cro w n 
s|ipMn In Iht rvprodactioa potJiihsn H. N.ds 
W. PSttnlMuy. ikur. 

t K. dn amrma, D4ca m 9trtmtm CkaUtt, pL 80 , S&. 
t FTscsmoIb ot •n n awll s d brick with portiocM of whst s|>- 
to bo teboioos snlmsii. sad whlU laaniptioM oa s bim 
evonad. WMS tooad si Babrlon br Bsarom. 8m sko DtUtsicdi, 
. ** ** *« *« #»» Pmfditms, pp. Si-88. 

I Baith. C t sid r s a C saMU. 


upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the FaU. It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree bearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if ab^t to gTa<p 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent¬ 
ing the woman a wavy serprat raises uimself. 
The work is rough, but implies some technical 
ekill.t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers' attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodach. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the bead of the 
Babylonian pantheon U seen striding or running 
along Tiamat s wavy body, and thnuiing his weapon 
into her mouth aa she turns her homed bead 
towards him. Two of Merodaeh’a helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another {Hcture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman¬ 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
but apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet sprmg forth. She does nut 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her boiiy 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.; Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, but have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two diving shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) fUviding food, of which toe owner of the seal, 
standing before hiiu, seems to partake; and on the 
left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (? child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis [Ovid, MtUtm. x.)). All the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the homed hat indicating divinity.! 

The design in the ri^t-iiand division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in its various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.a The deity is gener¬ 
ally seated, and often holds a cop in his right nantL 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence ^ a 
divine personage. 0 A divine attendant sometimeti 
brings up the rear.T The worshipper is generally 
bare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating hu priestly office. ** VarianU 
of this of^repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded aa exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a ba^reUef tt showing a seated deity boldmg a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on nis head a hat 
with two boms, one at the front and the other at 
the back, i n ste a d of one or more on each side, as 
in the later designs, ^e work is rough and 
pnmitiv^ the artut having apparently found hU 
material not altogether satisiactory (it b a cal¬ 
careous limestone, prubaUy of sufficient KswIniHM 
to make its working liifficoft). 
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ART (Assyro-BabyloniaQ) 




The deities at thb period are represented wear. 

ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Roman 
cloak wound round the hody, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
hare. These garments seem sometimes to be re* 
presented as made of the skin of some snim^h 
such as the (which seems to ^ve been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of dounoes. This costume dUtin. 
guides divine personages, or those who claimed 
divine kim^p. A squ^ little figure in alabaster, 
standi^ with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross, 
ing behind the long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest oil a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archale 
fragment above described f and on the cylinder- 
serds, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat latu date they are often shown 
front-face. Whether front- or ime-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if toe front of the 
bi^-dress were towards the spectator.; Goddesses 
are shown dressed rimilarly to the gods, in bome<i 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as well as the left. One small fragment i 
shows a goddess wearmg a hat with a sinme bom 
on each side, tier hair descends in gracefm curves 
UTOo her shoulders, necklaces adoraher neck, upon 
which is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cat neck of her goat¬ 
skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from whicli Uows a ta-ofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic— 
almost lesthetie. The work b so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a beneficent 
goddess bearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a people who knew what they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it 
After that, the picture of a god,S apparently of 
tbe same period, b dbappointing, tnough even 
thb has its excellences. Its shortcomings are pro¬ 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a staff or symbol, b 
seated on a low-armed chair with a nigh and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
hkui, and hair falling upon hb shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to tbe stone, tbe dignity of the face 
b striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro¬ 
duced from moulds, also occur. A very good 
example shows a male figure nearly node, wear¬ 
ing a homed hat, and plaited hair uescendiog to 
each side of hb longisb beard, where it ends in two 
tightly-arranged curb. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent cancphcroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in¬ 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in homed hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with tbe fire-stick). 
They are ot the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptimu 


detsiling the building of temples. 

(2) WUh the advent of Semitic injtucnee (c. 2100 
B.C.j there b a change in the representation of 
certain of tbe deities. Tbe homed hats and the 
skin robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded as the warrior-gods, short tunics and 
thick-brimmed liata appear, and the deity grasps 
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in bis right band a short weapon, held close against 
the body. The beard also spreaicb over tbe breast. 
SometimM the thick. brimmed bat b combined 
with the long fiounced robe of sldn. The cylinder- 
period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of hiematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the style of tlie cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of thb period b the represenU- 
tion of tfammurabi before the sun-god Sanuw, at 
^ top of that king’s Code of Uws.*^ {/•"imurabi 
hM flowing robes reaching to hb feet, and a thiek- 
hnnwed hat, Hb right shoulder b bare, and hb 
hand b raised as if addressing tbe deity. The 
ran-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced robe 
^thout any indication w hatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon hb head b a pointed liat, with four homa 
cumng npwanb in front—eight in aU. Wavy 
rays proceed from hb shouiaers. Hb seat has 
four suferimpe^ reoesses, such as are often found 
toth in bas-relieb and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
Hb i^'ht shoidder b bare, and in hb hMd he holds 
» stAn Aiul a emblematic of his endlcM course 
and hb authority as judge of the world. The 
work IS good and well finbhe<l, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of thb period 
swm to have mainUined tbe excellence which 
th^ of the preceding period show. One, pn>- 
Mbly now in private iiandn, b a good reproanc* 
tion, in the ronnd, of one of those divine attend. 
ants so often shown in the cylinder - scab as a 
graceful female figure in a hora^ hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her bands with the 
palms facing each other. When the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these atten^lants 
am sometimes shown in tbe same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contain^ in the 
inscription. 

(3) /n the Kastiic period we meet with another 
style for tbe cylinder-seab, the work being exceed¬ 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detiul. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
cither sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem—a cross, one or more butb, etc.; 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that tlie 
deity may have been the Babykmbn ^Izcbub. 
These designs probably form tue transition to the 
later Babylonian stylo of art, in which tbe robes 
are likewise very plain; but the work, which seenu 
to fall off somewhat daring tbe Kassite period, 
bter assumes remarkable accuracy and finisn. 

It b to the Kassite period mainJy. however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 
grants of land) are sculptured with ‘ tbe signs of 
the go^* as a protection against the wnmgful 
alteration of tbe boundaryor changing the con¬ 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susat are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
9QQ b represented by a disc having a flaming star 
^thin ; the moon by a crescent; Venus by a star ; 
Nuskn (' the light of fire'} by a lamp; Gala, god* 
dess of healing, by a fem^e figure m homed hat 
imd robe of skin, etc. W’e see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scomion, and the hull eniblematio of 
Addu (Hadad). Tlie signs vary on each stone, and 
tbe work b seldom r^ly well finbhed, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. in the Britbh Museum being 
in all probability tbe finest specimen.; 

(4) Comparatively early in (Ac latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) comes that magnificent specimen ot 
Ionian art, the sun-god stone, found beneath the 
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pavement of the temple of the son nt Alra-babbah 
by Mr. il. Rasaam. It »howa a deitign derived 
fnnn the early eylinder-seala. The nun-god aita in 
hifl ahrine, weann^ honied hat, robe* of akin, and 
long beard. In hia rii^t hand be ipaap* bia staff 
of juatice and the circlet of bia everlasting oourae. 
At the top of the ahrine two little fibres, personi* 

S ing rignteoniinesa and justice, guide with cords 
le great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A divine personage leads Nabh-ibla-iddinai, 
the king who had the atone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude u veneration follows behind. The 
ground cousista of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) with atara below, pointing to the 
probability that the scene U laid in heaven. The 
tignrea are a little too broad, but Uie work is excel¬ 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of oabyIonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, but there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the cylinder-seals emblems 
similar to thoee found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their plain, such as 
the sun’s disc and the moon's crescent mounted on 
a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest atanoa before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goad and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear. 

a. Assjrria.—But it is Assyria, from about B.C. 
885, that furnishes us with the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Aseyro-Babylonisn 
relimous art. In the sculptures of that date (time 
of Attur-nafV-Apli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a conutry poaa ea e- 
mg atone, the acnlptors were not dependent on 
Buch chance fragments as they could get, an<t 
magnificent bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from Nimrfid 
(Calah) snow ua the king, clothed in garments splen¬ 
didly embroidered with repreaentstiona of all kinds 
of mystic emblems and ceremonies, t himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by hia eonnehs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii offer him the divine pine-cone, or something 
of aimilsr shape. In other sculptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged disc representing Aiiur. the 
chief god of the Assyrians.t Familiar to all are 
the rdiefs showing the adoration of the sacred 
tree,] and the winged figures carrying offerincs 
of (lowers and young animals. | An admirable 
example of religious art b the sculpture from 
^e entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent¬ 
ing the expnbion of the dragon of eriJ from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway.lf ^ As a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of Aasnr- 
nat>ir-Apli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple.** Tbongh the figures are 
too thick-set, the work b exceUcntly finlMied, and 
the details carefully indicated, lliis applies also 
to the winged bulb and lions of tbU reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour.tt The effect b 
somewhat marred bv the long inscriptions which 
Sire carved acroes tne sculptured work of tbb 
reign. 
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Based upon these or similar modeb are also the 
religious scul^ures of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, 
Sennacberih, Esarhsddon, and Aiiur-banl-ApU; nut 
though they belong to the same school, the improve¬ 
ment in style can easily be traced, nntU we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sonlptures 
of the last-named. \MiUst the sculptures of .Vsinr- 
nafir-Apli give ns tbe Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (Sync^ CAron. 28; Euseb. Chrvn. 5, 8), who 
was cloUied with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Kborsabad, was shown 
as a deity with a homed hat, carefully-curled hair 
and lieard, and a close garment reaching to hb 
wabt, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish's 
tail, begins t (cf. 18 5* [* the stomp of) Dagon,’ AVm 
* the fishy part'). Noteworthy, tnongh riumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what b reg^ed 
as an attitude of meditation.t On a cylinder-seal, 
appi^ntly of the time of AA^-banl-Apli, ana 
bearing a dedication to Nebo, b shown a mvine 
fiirare bolding two winged bulb by one foreleg, 
wnibt they incline their beads gn^fnlly towards 
him. If tub be Nebo, and the design have a sym¬ 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.f Turning to the 
bas-reliefs of Aisur-bant-ApIl, we may note the 
scene where, to the sonna of rithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brem^ht 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table with 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground.! ^b b in Uie best 
Assyrian style; the figures of AsAur-banl-Apli7 
and bb hrotner of Baboon as basket-bearer at the 
restoration of the temple £-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

^^'hether it b votaries or minbtering spirits in 
the form of Istar or of Mah (Merodaeb’s s{wuse as 
she who presided over birtbs) who are represented 
by AiAar-ns^ir-ApU as making offerings before the 
sacred tree,** b uncertain—probably the latter, 
btar b anparently representea on a cylinder of the 
Britbh Museum as a goddess in warlike guise, 
armed with buw and arrows, and standing npon a 
lion, which turns its bead to lick her Toet. A 
eunuch-priest stands before her, and the design b 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It b a gem of 
iVssyrian rrilgious art.ft 
Tbo sculptors of that time likewise give ns an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise. In whom the 
Assyrians bdieve^ Besides the fonr-wlnged genU, 
demons with snarling lion-heai^ ass’s ears, and 
eagle's cbws, are shown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and mace,tt st other times 
they raise their weapon menacin^y against a per¬ 
son unseen. But they are pou'erless in conse- 
qneuM of the protecting spirit in the form uf a 
man in front, who with mystic sign easts an un¬ 
seen 1^11. Id some cases there b also a bearded 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude fimirM on the Babylonia cylinder-seab of B.a 
2500, showing how long these things persbted. 

No artbtie remains from Assyria Uter than the 
rejCTi of A»rar-banl-Apli are known. 

There u liardly any donbt that the high level of 
Assyro-Babylonian sit b due to the deep religious 
feeling of toe two nations. Their sincerity u re- 
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in tlidr Kiiork, 'wblci, U (lie nalioJift pm- 
ditcint^ it bud contiiiaed to e:Eut> mighL b&rB 
AtLaiii^ n peifectioq which would nvAlIed 

eTcn the Krt of Gresco Add Adiucl Huw fu the 
influence of their art cxtouded^ it IddLDiouJt te sa]r% 
tlidnnenofl with tbdt of Fbouuciw may’ be traood, 
ItiB moat fftirlhing Ldaunoe bein^ Bwhiiddaii'd 
ciaj aeal (leferrcd to OQ p. ^&4]t 

LmuiTtb—Pemt ud Biitvirf rir ilonJ 

fA KitgtaU, ' Chaliid ft Ahvwv^ F^rWr ^£9^ (Eag. «d, Clup' 
iHfc n ud lUI, laAl). Se« Biflo Lmyard, Jy'irmtK (nul 

0- ttAWilBlOO, Fi^g Snal MtrntfrAiti^ LqjhL, iBtt, 
vdL L *ni il., [ftlicr vwltA JDentkned la Uh Ecocnotea 

IA nLunber or tbt plfftwr** (Vrimi BottJL UKt lajwd an g(nv 
bv Sr'fiOHil, Ap'trmaA ojhl tu Pa^jjia (BoEut'o lUuitntcd 
ijbiMj)'), LaDdoD]. T- G. 

ART {Euddbuitv. —See artt- on BcaaiA^ CfihTRAL 
Asia* CRvuoir* CmyA. Isdia* Japans Java, 
SiAifj. TrBET* and art Temples tBnddbisth 

ART (Cdtic).—The artidfl ‘Art (Cbiifitiim)* £» 
dittljmod to bring into view the vruiouH fonus in 
wbidi ait in the modtrii «m haa betn nuule the 
oipiftssion of religious feeiing, S^iil attention 
iB there given to that pbaw oF Chrietuvn art in 
whlidi there ia little or nothing oF the reprHwnta- 
tive clomcnt, but on the other h&nd a lavish din- 
lilay of (aate iiid ahill and tare, nil comsdscmtod to 
the pcodurtion of a worthy offering of beauty foi 
the aHTvioo of religicui. Oeitio art tepreeents thu 
form of artiatic axpreseion wrhapa more perfectly 
than the art oF any other time or jieo^de, itnd this 
ia ode of ihc rsasonB why it bom receives a spacial 
tmatmenL The apirit of monantic craftsmanship, 
in all its single minded darotednesfl, is no whore 
itwD in sucb purity as in the ornamentation^ of 
Celtic mannscriptsy or the eaemaita ccidminatieal 
metal-work that had ita home in the Ireland of the 
early Middle Agtat * . , 

DeJlnitUfTi and Kflpff,—By Celtic art to meant, of 
couTse, Cdtic occlefitnaticnl art,* and tliin U relat^ 
to Ghriattan art in general just as Celtic Chris- 
tiaaity is related to the whole ndi^oim ayetem of 
the West. In each caw wn have to deal with a 
distinct province, the chajacterirtic features of 
which are the outcome of spwipJ historical and 
ceogiapbical conditions. The Celtic religious ana 
was pnufticaily un-lloaiani»d, and It difTcrs in 
this from all the other regions of Western Chriu- 
tendoiu. Part of the arm lay entirely onteide the 
Roman Empire^ and other [ifts were only dubi¬ 
ously wiihin it, whtlo, on the other hud, after the 
area had leoeivcd Christianity, it developed its 
chneeb life and institutions in complete independ¬ 
ence of the Reman eccIcsuisticEi] p^stem. T n like 
inuner, the art of thw -'ame area diflers from 
Christiau art in general in that it is far less ds- 
peodent on Bomsa tradition and models. Same 
of the forms of omiunent whhdi the Ctillic Chris- 
ttauB emidoyed in the wrviDc of the Charch wore 
drawn, not frotn the fanuliat rtp€ri<nre of dassicul 
motirae devrdoped and u&ed by the Mediterrancjm 
peoples, bnt fram a ntock of form* of hoary u- 
tiqnlty that existed In Central imd^ Northeni 
Enrepe from a time before the beginning of dii^ 
tinctive dasstetd cmltnoe in Greece ud Italy, In 
connexion* therefore, with Celtic art, we we brought 
into contact ailh fraih ud interesting artlstie 
iqotiveB Lbuit we hardly meet with etnwhere in 
the wide doiaain of Chrirtiu art in Kaeml. 

A insr b* odd on U» lonl MUna ot i^h: church Ills, 

■jmI of Uii set which wis In ontconH snd Its BdHimiiintt. At 
Uh Um ot ths bticdactloa «E CfarWlssUy Uis Cdlia [Miitei 
In EisHm ind Cmtrsl Eurepa had vittM plAev ta IHb** id 
tfliUmlc dxwwnt. but tbor wvn itiR Is pMw silo B is Usui umI 
In llu Brhhh Uh, whscs tbiv had diThlOP^ Dnml 
ftanpciuL tfwUtlMU, podm bimI bMoatuI Eomu cif 
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Forth RanulBtd la m cushlenhla eituit Ihe^ 
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OaLtlff lukli. CThrUtlAbllr wu pnbaufjr IncMdaccd Into OboJ, 
DCit bnen BMds or EHxn ftolv, hst hvoi CirKh>|ipBBl|.1n( lAnds 
In th« wBksol HusUkit* or nufwBiiBii wttitoieRH, uid pprf^ 
UkfEHSa lUtoUiB Ud of B-riE^in bL > tlow sptj bf BfEoclrs ths| 
wwt noiw b« cCwufy dotorsUawl Tbst Um tiulk Ghordt 

WiMi Iho lUffthOF ChUHfl OE LbOBd Lu GrEBt BrlCBLn BiVt IrrEjuid ifl 
EstsbUBfaMl ; Bnd, to Ebf b« ill thCM Undl ailO 
lsdo(l«iJ IB tht Smplro, th« fisoisa niuhklFiai oud {Ttodsolsi 
lyBlom lOfliiBbed. Ltko Cbumh WLEJt a zoBid^-Builo fnntWDrh Eccr 
itB oinulBBtins—«ji EiixBnLv.iloa whldi «e know eidiLod In 
Rritftln OB Uadte Idsta u oarlj' as Lha bogHJhtiED^ of Uvt ILh 
OrntiuyL Thlt GBlU>-}3rHiMh Chnnih, banvtir, pciuNl Its mH- 
skssi 7 sothitj Into nfikmf (Btintr outskLe lu enlr n»ili]kLJ)i' 

'PidlhliL 1±IB IlliuU Of thS Empiro, Snd bete- IbErr Wtro no oetcl' 
ivB Bnonas loftltijtlc'iit (o PTQTLilt Elu* (iMeEirorli; ChoTch 

X nLntlon hvre.» fur u It existed, wts quits dllfcrut tmai 
E It om In Emnuiiml IbimIb. 11. Wbb iv[>t Enrilgrtal or 
dvls, Nit Irihnl snd penomd ; thst tf nu', ibe Wibop, thii 
ebkf ocdMtudnl luscUmsfj', wu sot bbhou of s luiuBii 
nnjCiu, \a, a town irithi IN BUTnnuEHliiq; djitricE, oat OE b 'CritKI'i 
SBd was kimt; dupcivloBl oa th« ptnonsl sii[iport ot Ux tribiJ 
CblrlNIn. In olhir reapOCIi bIbo tbs dill'cfonLvl VrCrO npulljr 
lusrluri. 

ItcpccsHitstlm at lUi TBiidonsry scdvlty wen Nlulia, wt» 

tookod to EU UsTtin uE Toufa bS hu ciEmplsr, Bind soon nlNr 

iLiK too srunlkBsil tlis SeutlHTn PicN ol bostliuiMl; tUw os, 

EcnCJ^m, WOO iBbOdnd In ^IfKtbd vdt Uni WshH ; uvl, taOii: 
len-portsst of bO, |>SCrich, who^ « liEtls Uterths™ Klnlnn Bnd S 
coDtury befon XuilJsvm, «Ump«d Uh linprw ol Ui dst- 
BDoltljr n drrfIj nn Inlaiui Elul ba bu linuJiwil oVeT dneo 
Lbs pstrtHi nlst ot tbs Istindr Ws cu ntber from PiiCrKb'i 
own wrEiin^ thst DbuI. wliu« hs hsd ncdtEil Jsitiuctloa uid 

DinirrBr bonuiled hk eOdeBlsstlcal fanrlcnn, sod bn iraj clEud b 
B ilisjoBBr of tho mne trp* m ths otbin Just iurntfamstl, who 
MB Worbinf ladrlpOnd^dUy Mi Lhs IISH UU dOrWb tlu BOctaJ 
OOfidStlonB of lun-IitcqiiBxilEoU Cinirir IuhIb. Ifndnr Ifaf foiil- 
bbm oI tlM« iliitfle-iiilDd^d irrvqrsIlAii, OittJc CbrfccUsniV Jo 
tbotv iBbda wu hM ta evoivs sad naJiilblei hi own ipselnl 

SCllsdHtlosI chMWTtCr, POd thli wu HpectBlly Ebn cnBB hi 
fJ^lnblL 

This oxMptkitnbt diUBCter whloh SEtschH 10 Iht oucwsnl 
SMBkHtes M CbrisUsjritF jn Irriuid w'bs further empbUnzSd by 
ibo fBct HibL Bitor ths Iiisad had iwKind tho iww nfieiofl it 
WH cut oB tbs [Est of OirUEnodOtn EiH- B CSStUfJr beuI m 
baiE bf Lbs Sucn WUqUMt ot Ellflsi^, whid) }nUrpQi«<] M, 
NrTicrot fyinfill irtCwseu tht Cbrlnlsji West ifontTUx sjiil 
LEklis millrlojt' prosinoCr Pbxot biEwmnrBs batWSefa Ckul or 
Benin Bndi irsknA, which hid sxliitsti tmni suly tlcHS, wh 
BUm chtclisd QwliH Eo LFh poUlitwl [HtiVUklHlS dus 14 ths 
□oibhi 1 ^ FnBkiiE tosufamiL Usnos It avis siNnii in HucrtBJn 
*^F?ll ^tc*1 msELsn that, Wbtls rhui^ pM, w«fs wwkocl out In 
ChdiiBHiaaB ^UHnllr, Lrels^ la (bil wuy bolslcU, 

bw IUSI» pviaiiUra loimn^iwnB d whlich liBdl dum 

osen oomunon (o Bit iiiuviBQBi ot ths vbureh llfks. 

OUB ot tbSH lam^ wbidti had nnon bseb OtaBItiaD bill Bllsr- 

wbjtIi baoBJ^ coMptcnoBS loc ItB ihipilkritr, wsf tha pionastk 

HttlHBmt OODBlBlIns'in n omnliSr bl SEpBHtB OsUi SndolSDSlt 
[ihiucbss or bntorw Thb wm trcTrwtHr* In ChriilendErai 
lb* what mmi of tbs uoustsfy* hcbum Etas hcmiit's o»U 
uuwsnd to lbs pinuil tinpul*e in Lbr tuiuy's tnirid of rsttoc- 
lucnt Irtnn Ihs WiMid. Tfas rtputatlM (pr noi-dLy or tbr StbC 
rsdoH drwwotJiEn Bbont him, uni so B couBiualtv ol coMbtrr- 
Bbls also bi4ht bs loraiod, saisbcrina' p<wjUy, tm i!sd» teds iu 
ol tbs HriLisb tnoaBBiux bl hmt Cbsi^-r □□ ihj; Pro. b» 

■nuy Bs two tbountiKl bouIs, xbfe iDcniEKn ol mail i eona- 
IBOpUr, whsibef lr« 4f lUBOJ, Ursd SBpfa other hut not 

leather. Thv BrrsngenKnN for tils In «Hui»a, wbldh Rmtliib 

Biul OPhtlncblBl roLoad niOfiaiBIsrin ha.!^ niBilfl bO EBrnLllnr to 
Ul—lbs cloistETSd ODUrt. tbrfi COIBITHrfl RlHtOTy Snd BlSSfdfiX- 

joOni—Wers bEL Btassnl- These Were' BeanllctirH EeUilfn, and 
did Twt coiae Into oss till tbs Otb or Tth osnL, trom whkfa Uns 
nnrraxdl tfasv Win EradoBliy tolAhhlCfd Bb over the Qoltakn- 
IVo^L IjiKteft] El^rixlsadoin, which ItPBsdfaAloism h«ilE; 
aibetsd, BImI thr CslttC re^lhiti!! SUtSldB Lha EmpLts, M OB LUl 
DDStb-Bsatem b^sr, rfoiBiasd teltbifu] to tbs ower 

jt/onojr^ry fAc hoMi ecctesiMticoi art.—Celfio 
mouftstcrica of blio klud indicated existed aai only 
in Ireland but in Scotland* in ^VaIe8i* and in oilier 
fmrtfl: but it is in the Bret-Darned country tliat 
they have left the efearest mounmental: evideui^ 
of their chajacter. liven a* early m the time of 
PatTick—tbe first half ot the Sth cent—Irub men 
and wumcn. wore devoting tliomielvM with ardour 
to the religiuuA life, and the rftea of ancient settle- 
mentH oie almuBt innamerablq. ThoM in the 
remoter and liw» aecCiisiblH region-n, -lucb na 
the ialamlH and rocky headlimds of the mdented 
wertetri coait, are, as a rule, the bmt preairiieil* 
and we may take oi an example the Eetuement on 
the rnuflt retired spot of all, the rock of Skell^ 
Micbaol, on Jaolaled peak about 10 intlia out in 
the Atlantio* elT the etioKt of Kerry. Here, at tbe 
heiglit of eome bix hundred feet above the bco, we 
find on a ternuse* ha!*tniiicd by a magniGcent re¬ 
taining Trtdl of diy, i.r, nnneuiented, sione-worki, 
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half t dozen or so of honuitn' cells sud two or three 
tiny untb'rie^ njw?d for Berrios uiil preyeT. i 

The ond wll atfaci stmcltires except one oE 
ihe oratories* are cottatrneted of the MLine dry 
•tone-work, and accordinf;^ to cnethods that carry 
ns b^k diroclly to pu}^ timeex The tormce wall 
is of pTC€h!el.y the Muns ooprimrtian ae Uae vast 
tampdirU that fomi the sTwcesaive eixctrinfiij round 
Lbe stone forts of nuknc^^'n date and origin on the 
beadJandi Hnd ielandit of Galway or Kerry. The 
(.vlli are Tonud nr oral bi plan, and are of a beo- 
liive forroj the Jayors of flat stones of which they 
are conipaeod gradnally narrowing thoir elides till 
a dmne-iLke (iaisL teroiinates thh: wliole* an open¬ 
ing being left at the summit for tJio egresa of 
smoke. Tbifl metberi of ooiuUncLion also is pagan!, 
and Titay be found in the central stone chain oerW of 
the great pre-hustoiie burial tnmnli at >''cwgraiign* 
IJowtlu and titbCT plow Iwdde tbu Boyne. That 
the calls on i^kellig Michael are Cbriitian ii proved 
by the fact that over one of Ihe doorwayn white 
uartz stonca have been set in tlio form of a ctobs, 
'he amallBst of the little orotoriee ii one of the 
most Lnccnating of Mrly Christian Btrnctores- Ita 
inlciior length is only awnt eight feet, and it hae 
a door at one end and a urindow over the a] tar at 
tlie other end, nhicl] ie tnmed towards the east. 
The coastmetion is similar to that of the OhIIAhi but 
the plan is reotangnlor, and tht: walis ore made to 
c-onvergo till they most in a ridgm at th e top^ The 
littls oratory atouda opart from the rest of rim 
i^truDtures oi the fiettlement* on a jntting comer of 
the temeed platform, snd we may well fancy It a 
phface where the woiidiippcr might tarry awhile 
and meditate, in tbia almost Inacte&alblo eyrie be- 
tw!>eii sea and sky. 

Bqich TTn«4ll^ttnin* ■VkUul Blllltb lOf CfallsUHlinB' SK 1X1(11, hw 
Ibn* Irtffa h«rnijt Tonnk * witk U» lanic tlnn Eii» uasl 
or mlslaasiiia Thst pMcd^a [t>r Killtwt* which 
Anw (hi OvECic Clinitlu)! trOCu tllS WOrld WU [Hlljr HM 
At tbs Eendsfb^s In thsir omnUDiul pkilr, lad b hiilucH liy 
quit* Ihs oopgaitv |HDniii lor madErin^ siul BrsagelbltU; 
stilefpdss. im nrrj on tbh worlt eff(cUns|j tb*T k«b to 
lisre nradBil (A SiitinnC UiemJcIri* Tnu Ueue (A UmA M Acrtshi 
splrtCoal inQqemna, which set on Inner niAin sml 
diai^e chm is lb were with sa electrit: Jatm tbst mllsted 
with tmulitlbl* potrnffj wbin UiAj ftujzwTwl ftjrth M Pllw 
tloAdra It wis In plsoes at HHwai sod ntlnEuant, ILX* 
HkriElc MIcbicL, Ebst. the Oni Wu klniilEtl sod fsaeBil liU It 
Isint late lbs pmwijtlrlRir femnf of a Cdmahe, id afatui, a 
CJblumljsiiiia W> bsIA >V Uvq Kitjrm Af s itriEuii crl ChnI. 
llsn I n l hwnc * thst howed with hwtfllwnt dTiot cw sQ th» 
Isikl o{ Brltais and lu sfzw the dotitlaeAt aT Europe. Inlsod 
PSTI QolEmilB W Sootlsni ijciqlwid Aldxn to Ngrttuminds, 
sad rr«n ynrtbomMsa UndUim pncwd#J Ibi ellwtlv* 
dObnlltoe Dr [ItE Wfedli icniui nf U» grEsier {^untiDBatsl 

rwotm (i| Eh* nlldoui Uti ladud to Ciltk aJsiiAniiT sklnb h 
tJMlr toandtn. 

Tim fanning dctalle ore germane to the pEir- 
poAc of tliu lutldo, lor we have to note that the 
anrangBrneat and the life of the Celtic monastery 
bad great inflnence on the forma and asfthetio 
cbarocter of Cel tie eccleriaftleid art. It ia not 
prclcndod here tbat all the artistic actirity of the 
early mediirral period wsa centred In the monaa- 
lery. The inona.^o endtOEuan plays a predomi- 
rumt part in the artistije history of the time, but 
he Iiod so monopoly. Among the northern peopis 
in the pagan penod* tlie fabrication and adorn¬ 
ment of weapons, implemanta, and objects of per¬ 
sonal wear, j^ve employment to artiotie i^'orkmeu 
whose itkill and taste are in thEArwayiijwiirp^?ied, 
and there is no reoi^ to believe that the intro- 
dnetiou of Christianity breko this tiaditiEm. In 
Ireland thu Tara brooch, in Scotliind the Hnnter- 
stoEi UrEHch, dating about thedtb cent., ore pieces 
of Bcmlar art, and we need not cTodil them Eo the 
monks. Ou the other liand, aa the Incdimval 

S eriiHl advanced, pacf^ art nudonbtedly ptcjxm- 
crated over secular* and HMued art Was specially 
cultivated in Lheclahiter, In time, as blr. Romilly 
Allen has reruoikod (Qdfir A rl I'a f^ayaii and f^rv- 
fma Tlntcji, IPCH, jf, 1711, ^The priest took the 


place of riift wiijrio!T as ths patron of the fine arts* 
and mcnopoliied all the available time of the 
metal-worker and enamellor in making beautifal 
vttnwls for the Bervice of the Church,* Tu penoda 
of political nnneBt, aucb us on the Contincut fol¬ 
lowed the breakiEig up of the Bomau provincial 
administiation, the conventoflered conditions more 
faveurabte to ortUtic aotirity than were to ha 
found sratsidc, while certtviu fonuB of art in great 
demand at tlio time, sqch as the vmtinE and 
aiioTuuient of hooka, were prsctlii^aJly in the handji 
of th* religiouiL Ths Celris monaBlorv may mcoid- 
ingly be regaled as the boms of jumost all th# 
artitiitie productlun of the time that had an eccIesL- 
astical purpewa, and it will lend force to this state¬ 
ment ro qEiota the nearly coDtemparaiy re(»rd^ as 
to the making and putting forth cf one striking 
monument of Celtic art, the ao-called GoaptU tif 
Lindia/ariK or 0 / St. ritftAierf* a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7th or begiiimng of 
the SUi cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Mqseuiu, In an iMiglo-Saxon eolopboe of 
the filth cent, appended to St. John's Go^kri* w« 

I are told ^at ‘ Eadlrith, bishop over the cHnrch 
of IdndlBfarne, vrrotts this hook in honour of Qed 
and St. CuthhoTt, and aJl the oompsJiy of saintb in 
the lalaEid : and Ethel wold, bishop of IjindiAlsrue, 
made on outer ease and adorned it, na he was well 
able, and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought 
metal - work of the oroamimta on the outside 
thereof* and decked it witli gold and with getu*.' 
The fact that BiLfrith is called the auohoritA iO 
oucra'} shows that fme metal-work with tbo setting 
I of gema Was carried on by the aoUtaiy recluse in 
his celL The extremo minnteness and elaboration 
o-f this is, in fact, lost wliat we ibould expect in 
work exeented under these conditions; and this 
applies with even grenber force to the nxaimseriptSj 
wherein ingenious plarmirig of ornamental sdiemcB 
and fnultiKS execution 01 multitudluDDJ convo¬ 
luted detail must have made the lonely toure pan 
lightly away. 

Celtic eocl(»>ia4tric^ art in general was of a Jdnd 
that conld be carried out single-handed, and in 
Etoall intejinniH. Work tbat newed tha co-Opera- 
tiau of many hauclH and large spaces, was little in 
vogue. In the Benedictine monoatcries of the 
Continent the dominant art wue orohiteoture, and 
vast boildJnge for the acoomraDdalioa of Exnnmoni- 
tieo. w'ore devUod, planned, and sometbuBs actnalij 
achieved by the inmates in person. Koiuano^ue 
architecture is in the mam monastic, and the great 
abbey church is itA crownio^ achievemontf In 
Ireland and other Celtic sieas early unveotuol 
buildings were: os bos been sodel, smaller and 
rimpler; and tbongh they may udSacEE great con- 
Btrnctive interest* littio pouu have b^n taken 
with thedr oinajaeaEatlon. From the treditiousJ 
drj.stone building, illustrated on SkaUi^ bliohael, 
there wore evolved on the one hrmd oertoiu striking 
features in the framing of openings, etc-, and E>n 
the other some mteresting forma of vault canstme- 
tion. The clnglo-ocllcd oratory was enlarged by 
the addiriou of a eooond Otdl, also roctangnlar, 
forming when ?mil1ur than the Erst a presbytery 
or chancel, ud when loiper a nave; and this type 
of chnrcb plan, differing from the type with apsiEfoI 
termination which bclon^pd to the Homan tradi- 
rion, appoaro in Rnjglan d after Its convereion by 
the Celtic evangelists* who may thus have con¬ 
tributed towards the establishment Eif our incTilar 
preference for sqnAic^ded chnrchea The must 
etrikiug pecalianty of Celtic church arebitejrture 
in eariy meduBval times ia the detached round 
tower, abundant in Brio, thnngb repreoeated by 
only a few stray exampleyi in otlier parts of these 
iatruda. Them towers are sJwaya counocteri with 
religiEma eetabilshments, and it is now ocknow- 
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l 0 dg«d that they wer« prinuuily dadoed m towen 
of refuge, though aleo etnploved aa Delfriee. The 
daog<OT egmioct which they ramUhed temporary 
•ecnrity were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9tb cent, onwards the country 
was aoourgetC It is stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Chrutian Art in Inland (iL 57), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

‘ rcfsrtfinr Um sttscta ol tbs XortluMn (rom 780 to MS, K is 
rsoordsd tost the cl«r|y flsd tor tsftty into ths woods . . . bet 
la tbs jrssr 060, mad lor two osntariss Ut«r, ws ramd ot tbs 
** aloioctbscfa,** booss et s bsO. ms m spscUl obtset ot mttadi to 
tbs 5ortbaMB.' A roooed fslmtlw to Brittmajr (quoisd A. p. 6<n 
spssks of tbs tfsotkw asmr s cotircb in thmt OsHic rsfcm of 
s 'Uttls rooad towsr . . . wbsrelo to deposit tbs de«r>|iUts 
mad trsmsors ot tbs las chuiob, mad protoet then mniast 
tbs MorUegloos bands of tbs barbrntimas, rfMuld tbs/ wm to 
pillmfs lU* 

The construction of the extant round towers bears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost e^'ery instance the doorway of accesa to 
them is at a subatantial height above the ground, 
and was aocessible only by means of a ladder, wUch 
could be drawn up when the temporary garruon 
was housed within it. The interiors h^ wooden 
floors at different stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here deambed are specially but not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastic Rome did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotland, 
especially in the north and west, u well supplied ; 
for example, the * Isle of the Saints,’ Eilean na 
AaoimA, not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael; but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
Structures that are prior to the Norman Ccaquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer¬ 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irisn structures has already been noticed, and u 
remarkable in a country wnere the arts of orna¬ 
ment were flourishing in the PngM period, and 
M ere destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave {dace to out stone-work, and to the 
use of tne arch and of lime mortar; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100, when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into rogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the cbevron, or rigzag. With the de¬ 
velopment of this so-called Irish Romanesque, 
Celtic architecture loses that special character it 
had derived from the primitive methods of diy- 
Ktone eonstmetion, ana comes into line with tne 
other local styles of Western Romanesque. The 
subject need not therefore be further pursued. 

L STOXb-SLABS, CB08SES, etc.—It the earlier 
Celtic masons did not carve ornament on the 
stones of their religions buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture of 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-slabs and crosses, a monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Tentooixed parts of 
the ^tish isles. No complete com|>arative surv^ 
has yet been made of the wbole body of monuments, 
but there exist monographs on the various g^pa, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
{raoderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under the title, TA« Early 
Vkrittian Monnmentt of Scotland. The subject u 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five hundred, 
and it can, of course, only be touched on here. 

In the matter of distribution, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the monuments 


occur in groups large or small. (1) Southern, 
eastern, and mid land England. The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions are bare of 
examples, though in other parts, such as Derby, 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Swtland op to the 
Forth, the region forming the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a oombination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex¬ 
hibit inscriptions fiartly in Roman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi¬ 
navia. (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninlan to the southern 
Piets, represented by some interesting early monu¬ 
ments ot a Gallo-Roman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of hlan, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays a Scandinavian influ¬ 
ence. (5) Eastern Sootlana north of the Forth and 
south of the Moray Firth, known to historians as 
the ancient ’ Kinraom of the (northern) Piets.' 
The stones here exhibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are fur the most {lart unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the mam their art is of the C^tio type. (6) 
Central, northern, and western Sootlana, where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad¬ 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region sf>ecially well repre¬ 
sented by monuments of this class, in which the 
art is Critic, the epigraphy partly Roman, and 
Mrtly in ogkam characters, that is, in a native 
Critic style of writing answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales. 
(9) Ireland. This region, with parts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we have seen, entirely 
un-Romanized; and here the art, with the language, 
and to some extent also the epigraphlo chanuster, 
of the inscriptions, u almost whoUv Critic. 

Of these provinces all but the first and seooud 
are entire^, or, to a pre{mnderating extent. Critic, 
for the ‘Inctish’ element in (5), uiough very re¬ 
markable, does not affect the general character of 
the monumenta The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in TOvemment and (with of course the 
admixture of olov races) in population, though its 
art was preponderatingly Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Chiisti^iied by Celtic missionaries 
from Lindisfame has already been noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most im|)ortant 
of all monuments in the recognized Critic style of 
manuscript illumination was produced and orna¬ 
mented tnere by Anglian ha^s at a time when 
the Celtic monlcB had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in thu article on p. 838^ (the Ootpei* of 
Lindiifam* or of St. Cnikhtri), shows that we 
might ex[>ect the same Critic style in other monu¬ 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled with other elements, in the early sculp- 
tuiw stones now under consideration. This may 
be ^rly held to show great vitality in Crido art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the Teutonic po|m- 
ladon. In view of it, it will not be surprumg to 
find that the monuments scattered over the rest of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char¬ 
acter, which reminds os that it was influenced in 
almost every part by Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore jusdfied in regarding the whole 
body of these monuments as so far Critic that they 
cannot be exriuded from any general survey of 
Cridc art. 

It is with the art of the stones, not their epi¬ 
graphy, that we are here concerned; but the in¬ 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often afford valuable evidence of the nature and 
provenance of the monumenta The questions that 
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to be coaHjjdcred. concern (1) lii& chanLCter, (2) 
tlie Jornij {3) the Drnpjncntaticka ot the stMliW. 

U Cb^uic.t^H:,—The ioMiriptionB chow tliat the 
m&jOJTLtjT of theHL Are Bupalchral, end ai eucb they 
represent a form <tl mubiuuent that has be^ le nse 
since NechUthiG timoSh At the single site o( Ck>p- 
inuQoise in [rel&nd^itJiero sJtei nenrly twa hundted 
of th<Ke tombEton^ nil inserlbed, and mAny oma^ 
mented. This religieui eftEAldjghiusat beside the 
Shannon, A pince of anrpwaing interest, waa foiiiiilad 
by St. Ciarae in the middle of the Gtb cenL, nnd 
lUi Irish poem thna ccJcbmtea * the penoeful cleAi^ 
streAmeil place; 

Bounin'S dtr Is Qusln-iula-NDlA 

NqUh hE tbff chiUna nt Cobs 

Art usiler Lbir ; 

A^nel, cr bffhui!, oSfr hoVi 

And A ISir, Just, offasm dsbw/ 

Of Ogham innciiptioni on Cliesa stones only one hns 
been tnor^ In modern times, and the rwft Ate in 
KumAn miniLKiileB. Among the nomes that CAN. 
ha roAd upon them is Lhnc of 9uibine, son of 
MaellinmAi, of the latter pnrt of the oent., 
celebrated v one of the moat Icompd Chnrchmen 
of h !!> time^ Inwiiptinnji, hoa'ei'er, bJsd shoir that 
mimy scnlptured etones were not sepfulohml bni 
oommemorAtiTc, nr devitwd for other purpossa. 
Thus At Kelli in Cn* Nfeath tlicra ie a ercns 
with the insciiptiob, *Tbe crons of Patrick And 
Colnmha,^ whudi wu erected oenturiee after the 
death of the SAinta whose noLmea it celehrat^. 
Most of the lo-cAlled 'High Cmaea' of Irehuid— 
olAbomtely Ronlptared stone monumenta nf Hie 
10th cent.—were apwently of this commemora¬ 
tive chAtAcber. In KorthnmhriA we know^ frcun 
filmeon of Durham {ifisr. g 30), that two 
sepnlchrai crosses stood at ifexham at the er- 
tremities of the graro of Bishop Acca, whi> died 
in ^-iO, hat the Bnthwcll Oross is shown by its 
inscription m have been a rnemorifiE of the Mccifice 
of ChrisN We are tnSd in Lbn Life of KetUifftm, 
by Jocelinn of Fnme»i {late,^ hut ha^ on older 
matoiiAlsh that the saint was BccuBtamed to erect 
'the triumphont standard of the ernes’ to com- 
ineniomte any markecl encceases in converaicm; and 
in WofisCTt we hava evidence ^ftciirrxim, JtlL 
11, p. Sff2} that' the sign of the Holy wuMt 

up to murk a place of Christian ajia^nibly before 
the boildlng of a church. Again, acme crosaee 
were termi^, that L^, they dehn^ a boundary 
by a landmark which relimon made invlolahJe. An 
TrUh pillar stone at KilmnAeLgrart, Co. Armagh, 
proclaimt that the plaoe wblW it marked WAS 
tind^ the protection of SL Peter, while one nf 
the inb^Bfltmg early stones at Whithorn in Gallon 
way, biinian's misAionary ctmtr^ U iiiRcrtbcd * The 
Ilfvre of 9t. Petnr,’ and was Ol'idontly a hnnndsry 
msTk^ 

a. Form-^In. tho matter of form, the earliefit 
clsas of stone monnmonts Are pillars nnshapod W 
the tool, after the fwhlon of the prexhistorm 
menliim, and cvlreapond to the mde atoon hoildinn 
nf tbs early Celtic Chrlslhm* inherit^ fmm theff 
jiAgim forefathers, These piUars havo on tbofn 
insnHptioas in one Of otlier of the langnages and 
characters noted in the eonmerntioD of tho pro- 
vinees, and sometimes incised cToesca or saered 
monogtsida, Thrae Isst, tbon^ in themselves, 
from the osthetic etandpaint, ncgligj hlo, become of 
irnportance os the origin of the fWm of the shaped 
free-standing crtie«s of later timeo, fn Galloway 
there are npright pillar-etonos with I^atin Inserip- 
tions, and the Chi-Rho ^ 3^) nionogram in different 
fauns which are «arly, bnt pcobal^ not so early 
as the time of Jfiniau himsdlf. This monogmiu 
appsaia within a drde. In which wn may see a 
rei n i n i li cence uf the wreatli that encloaed it en the 


ori^giiifU ^a6o^4l:F^i, or standard of Constantine, 
described by Eusebius j and this wreath, or circle, 
beoouiee later the stone ring, which in the well- 
known 'Celtio* form of the monunientAl cross is 
seen Donnoctine the anu% The Clii-Rhe Tnonogrmm 
c h a nges into the fortn of a ciwa by tlie addition of 
a hnriaontal bar Across the upright stem of the 

original Bho {P)p ^d the arms uf the cttisf, 

though originally enclosed witlun the cirdi^v ODUie 
afterwards to promide beyond its elreunilerefnce. 
This tTansformatLim can K seen in progress in 
A half - developed cross at Peomon Priory in 
A^lefiey. 

Tne untoolod jiUlAr-etene does not of oonrse itself 
chuDge directly into the free-standing cmas, thongh 
the iacLwd monogram it bears hof, LnEm-nced the 
development The arCtoal process was us follows; 
The pdlar-stoiie correeponds, as wo have seen, to 
the mde stone huUding, When tliia^vcs place to 
the coEutnictiOn with cat ctone and cement, tho 
former is similarly changed to a dreaE«d monument, 
which may ho rccnmbentr in the ahape either of a 
Sat BlAh^ which fe par txetllfne^ tlm Irhih typo AS 
representifd At Clummumolse, or uf a ' eojFed' or 
'hog-baokod' stone, such as occma oluufly in the 
north of England, and is mure proliiibly of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtic nrigiq t or 
else may he opright. In the form of a slab 

like a mndsni tombetona The Aat recumhont 
Irkh slabs arc adorned v,ith inciaed ctosau^ the 
npri^t slabe with croeaes in rdieL From those 
latter were developed the free-:HtAniling crmniOB hy 
th B following sLAgEB, When, a eroes heail coniaincd 
within a oiicle is oorred in relief on a slab, tho 
upper part nf tliis may ^ monded off to follow the 
onrTfi of the circle, as on a stone from FapU by 
Shetland, in tlie jEdinburgh ^lasBum of Antii^u ttics. 
Next, the of the slab bduw the hf^ of thn 
crooe is cut in a tittle to correisixmd with tbe fonn 
of the cum^afutlvely alemler sl^t, and wa obtain, 
tlie shape knewn as the ' whedl eroea'—a Hhajie con+ 
lined to the [file of ^lau, Walusj. and ComwalL 
Tho backgTnnnd may now shrink in iitill furthor 
towards the outline of the sbafE,, while, by a 
Contrary prooeaa, the arms qf the eTOt» am allowed 
to protmde Loyoud the circle whidi biki endused 
them, and the fliml step u taken when, oa it has 
been said (Romilly Alien, CWJic A rf, p. 3SSJ, 'tho 
portions of the baidigroond of tho ernaa between 
the qnadranta of the ring and the anna are pierced 
Hf ht through the sJab^ thu-v giving ua the " four 
holn " orossof Corawall and the typioal High Cfoas 
of Ireland, in which the ontlinc of the stone oor- 
rceponda with the outUne of the Crosa. 

3. Ornamentation.—The subjeec of the orna¬ 
mentation of the elaba and crosHea cannot be dis- 
wltlioiit rofernim to- Cdt£c Ait 

in i^eral. The foruu in w'hioh this expre^-i-as 
itaeli, apart (totii the carviog on the i^tunea, me 
|iractjGAlly oonfined to Enc and the 

iliuminftion <f foT in exLont speei- 

mens of the Cmtic Christian period, pmdneiiaitK in 
other matciiiils, such aa wood, ivoiy, or teatiloa, 
a^ iHj rare os to bo in the meantime negUgihle^ 
On stone, matsJ, and the parchmutit ol booka, 
Oellic artirtic feeling extamakzied itrwlf in eJaborate 
and varied ornamental pactema, the design and 
technical exocalion of whinh have excited the 
wond^ of ail snluiecinflnt a^, from the time of 
Ginudna Cambrensie in. the 12th cent, downwarda 
Tlio *a^ Mttcma and methods of aputicatiou 
Appear in three forma of art* and jamihi' of the 
best authoritiu treat the atone ca.TY ing as later in 
do^ than the umllAr work in tbo other materiahi, 

i* * ^'irioos fact that i>eTUin dutaiU of the Irh-ih 
High Cross! have no meaning in slone-wurk, while 
there is a tecknieal reasoa for them in work in 
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&nd thU^vould iddicbt^ the priorily of 
thfl Latter. .4gBin, the sidiUttriLy bvtwijen, richly 
decorated n’rotSii.JtlAbq^ ef which Scotland h the 
horcfr, atiid tlie ^mhlucDed of amamEqt in 

Cel tic abnaBciiptAi auinct f aII to itrlke the cteexTer. 
Hence it u taa^tAuicd tint the Jttylea of arti«tio 
txeattncnt which are in qnefition here wcro hnt 
evolved cn tbn of booka or in metal, anH 

than tnjieferr^ to atouo^ oml Sfr Itomilly Allen 
b«liev» (CeltK. Art, p. 17t| Uwt the bDoVworlc 
\vaa pnor alike to that uu metal and on ctone. At 
GiBt ai^ht this seeoii conLcary to natural ilkelLbood, 
for thEire fa mash elaborLta and heantifnl Celtic 
inotal'^work of paj^nn date and hIho a certain amount 
of decorative carviitif La stone, whcmaa nwwnuwript 
vrritin^ and illmniiiktion came in na a totally nav 
form di cnJtjuniinahip with the inttiiduction of 
Chrutianity. Iriali experts eonvertcd to the new 
faith coald continue for Christian soirvice their 
n;Lotal-¥rork or Htcme-cnnhng, while it wuuld take 
them a loiijj time to Jeam the new art of e&Li^phy 
and iltnnikLatioi]. The iijist books u.4ed in Chrutian 
wori^hip w'ould bfl imported, and Would only very' 
irraduuly be eupjibntcdl by those ot native pro¬ 
duction. Htnoo wo sJtonId expect to &nd Chriatum 
nietflj-work and ntone-cnurvLii^ earlier titan tlio , 
lULiue art applied to books, | 

Hexe,! howuVErj We axn met liy rather a curious 
fact. Christiahity at ita first introdiiction did not 
Miem to inspire the CcltLe artist, hut rathar to 
repress hie activity, lo that, as l{(imniy Allen 
fttatesw ^beforn about A.ti, 650 there was no dia- 
tinctiroly Chdatjan art eiiRting in tins country'' I 
{crp. cit. p. ffidh Ho accounts fox this: on the thcoiy 
that the iuLioducttob. into the British latei of 
Christianity itself was much fatnr tiian U^-ner^ly 
anpposedt and sn^eet? A.D. 450 os the date of thiK 
The negative evidence of tlie dearth of risally early 
Chrutlan meummentfl in this country tiad ltd ini- 
pressod him that ]je has called the Mi^Lhcant and 
quite nnqueittioned notice of the presence of three 
liishepe of iioTnen tow-ns in Hritola at the Council 
uf Arlce in A,D. 314 cue ef ’ the vai^ and imsatis^ 
factory statemenba of the mythicaTperiod * (iij®. cit. 

104]. jVxchiDdldglcal evrdencGf however, must 
ko wEigbod akmpj with Hleraiy, and not allowed to 
HupuiSEdo it. To take an Lnstmetive paraUct, if 
wd were left only Co litcn^ evidence for the 
coudicion of the earlicat Clirutianiby at Home, w'e 
should proWhly believe that art was aE that time 
^haed, AlenumEntal e vjd^co, ho we ver, as shown 
in the article '• Art {Christian^’ Is coutdiudvc that 
the earliest CLnstiad Chnicli at Home not only 
accflptod art aa port of its oxtemal drem, hut soon 
liegej] to UK it for deCmlely ChrUtiau punxhau. 
ConvexHely, If we were leftto monnuent&l ovideace 
alone for CbriFtiauily in early Britain, w'e should 
lidicve that it hardly existed, for Beimuio-Brituli 
iThristian mDhuntenta are extieiflcly rare, and thoK 
belocginu to the fith or 6th Kutiinea are few and 
artistically dmpic and even rude; yct the Hojimno* 
British Church had prognaraed no fu Ly the eaxlj 

C uf tlm Sth cent, to have eRtahlhdied the 
ishini^ Pdai^mn heresy, and aher the fiaxon 
coni|ae«t Jt u clear that the large and active i 
Christian eommnulty in ^Vales was thhi Komaco- ' 
Bricudi Church, and not a new fonudation In the 
fith cent- from CauL Why it wu that the nulicat 
C-ekio ChriBliiLnity did not at once employ the 
nativa artbtu leskouroea arolJablA is a qneAtion 
which ciumot 1 >q entered on here; it is a ftkct, 
however, tliat the Celtic ocdcaiasEiii^ art on stones 
and in metal and books, which ftoociahed from the 
middle ol the 7tb cent, onwards, used motives 
that were not aB originally Celtic, hut oro 
found aL« in ' Mexovinsian ’ work in Han! smd in 
that Oif the period of the Tcutonie ruigrutiou in 
general, and beuce it ia reascmaliJe to refer the 


great nsfoldutg of C-eltie arlistie activity m this 
period to the impulse which came in from England 
and the Continent os soon aa tlio cODvervion of 
the pagan Saxons oiwned the doer once more to 
! interoonna between Celtto lands and Westein 
i Christendom, 

The following are the arnaruental motives that 
occur m the dDooration of the carv'ed vtones, the 
obJectH in metai, and the DuiiiiJK’ripti!i: (I) tho 
Iminan dgure, (2) leaf-oraonicnt, (3|l imlirial*, ft] 
E^EEbEtriw omanient, oonsisting Lu ; {a) step- and 
kay-pattenia, (fr) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(ej Spirals, 

(13 Coltk Bxt proper liaa no place for the hwjnan 
ff -; and where tnia is treated La native fuhion, 
an in some of the IrL-ib manmciipts, it is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with eio morv rcsemblaxica 
to nature than have tho Ogum on conrtncar^. 
'iVberever the HjgiirB Is toasbckabLy well dmw-n or 
modelled, there influeELoe from the side of oLuedcai 
tiadJbioii is St work. The best hgures un iiLonu- 
media of at any rate pnJtly Ctltic chnjacter are 
thoso on the Bnthweil and BewcaE^tle Crosses, and 
they are accampanied h Ere by vine-foliagie enclotditg 
animals whiob US of distinotiy classical type^, The 
High CroEc^ of Ireland, which date from the lOtli 
cenl,, exhibit a. nemaxkfthte dieplay of figuic-wark 
wh ioh is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be dAHriiUal. 

[!£} is ol^io foreign to the Celtic 

style proper. There m hanUy a trace of It in tiie 
manmKripta, hot It ocenya very oecasianally on the 
MtontM In the puTEly Celtic areas of IrelEmd, M'a Ic^, 
and norllmm iksoLmnd, In thu ancient ^orthuni- 
brio, on tho other handf it is ahiindaJit, and is 
clearly of claasicii aririo, for the vino in almost 
always the motive employed. The vine ikorolta on 
some w-cfldled * Anglian ^ croesear nucli ax that of 
Abe;»i, now at Jhirbajm, and the one at Ifewcaatle, 
am aa ehAnniug u any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(33 Liko the human figure, animikls, 

such as the horKr tije deer, the dog, nceur, natnral- 
islically treated lo some ahundance ; and it is of 
courea n well-established fact that the unsophisti' 
oateil artist is always belter at aniTualu tlian at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenn on some e>( the 
enmes or their sculptured bases^ and on a certain 
clasa of sculptured stones in ES^tland animals aro 
mpresented ixnLhfulIy in a vrerj' tellLag and artUtio 
ia^iun, Thera fs nothing hBre, however, that is 
specially CcJtic. On the other hand, thq conven^ 
tional treatment of animal forms fur omamEntal 
poriMses IB a very important olemcnl not only in 
Celtic, but in all Dortliem decoration. 'There u no 
attempt in this to give tho anunal its spedfiq 
eiiaraoter, or even to preserve elemcnlnry truth in 
anaUimy and proportion, 'fbe crcatnn» iMurcly 
preserve ao mm^i voolopc&l character as rosidcs in 
the posBOBBion of a hnead and liruba, usd their ludie- 
are elongated and flattened till they axe nolhing 
bnt bands. All parts that can be extended, such 
BA 0 . limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lim drawn 
oet and twisted into elaborate eonvolutiens, and 
are intertwined as if tJie artisl wiahed only to 
Foduce the LfTect of complex knot-work. Though 
Inis are eoinotlmoa intriMluced, the b«Mt is gener¬ 
ally intended tO be a quadrup« ; hut it is drawn 
unt bo such a length and tenuity as to justify llm 
epithet ‘ Lacertinu,' orfUard-like, which is generally 
applied to it, Tbr« is no ee uertion whigblias Ipcen 
more disciiEsed tluJl that 01 the origin and history 
of tins futm of ornament among the Tculonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latent and most nlalwrale work 
on the Mubject, fiamhard SaJIn's A/f^rraoeucAc 
TAitrenmitmeBJJt (Stockholm, 1804), favonru the 
view that iho animabi in northern art are ul timately 
derived from claAsioal models, hut that ibc noithem 
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pcoDlec nuule the moUt'e their own, and 

woraed it oat with extraordinaiy ingcnaitj and 
patience. A close eomparuon of the animal oma- 
uient in Irish manaiicripte and metal-work and 
that on objects of Tentonie prorenance indicates 
that Celtic sodmorphio forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtio 
decoration of the pagan periM, and do not occur 
in Ireland, ao that a foreign origin is in accordance 
with likelihood. 

(4) In the^oose/ricof omameni, in all its forms 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now 
accepted. 

(o) 'Step* patterns occnr in the efowoais4 settings 
of Tentonie jewela Moreover, those jpettema in 
the manascripts, such as the Book of Dumw, are 
sliown in white lines on a dark groond, and the 
background has been laboriously filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
'Pbere may be in this somewhat artihcial process 
an attem|>C to imitate the damascening in unes of 
ailyer on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. * Key* patterns, 
that Is. patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
U typical, are very abundant both on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are unlcnown in pagan ^lUc 
work, and their prevalence in that of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental inflaence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
tliat he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instemi of veitical or 
horizontal. 

(6) The interlacing- or knot-work is so charac¬ 
teristic of Celtio decoration in Christian tiroes, and 
is developed tlierein to such an incredible variety of 
forms, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in qnestioD does not, 
however, oceur in the decoration of the pagan 
peri^ (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Clmstlan it b so far from being a t^ltic 
speciality that it b the most widely diffoim of all 
the forma of geometric ornament in t^ early 
Cbrbtian and early medixeval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

* la tb* Tth and Sth osatorlw tbs fsiMfsl UaU sestas to hare 
tarasd la tbia difaetloa, (or w« Sad tbr work tvtrrwbnr (root 
Coastantiooiils to IraU^ sad Bad it, laore o rrr, wp raw u trd la 
Um Biost divmr foma of art, la archiUctort, aalntiiic, tba 
htdorUtal arta. It crea Booriihsd !a Adatic asd African lands 
wlMrrrar Boropsaa enlturs bad loaad sdiiiittaaoa*(«^.e»l. p. 340). 
The origin of the style b still a matter of oon- 
troveny, and some derive it from basket-work, 
wl^e c^ers see in it Che oflspring of the plait or 
guiliocbe ornament, which b very common on the 
Itoman mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empire. It b atso a moot point 
whether the ^ style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
dilTerent centres, or spread from one centre where 
its eapabilities had at first been disMiwed. In 
any case the Chrisrian Celtb peoples showed that 
they had a special affinity for the work, which 
they carried much farther in artbtie development 
than was Che ease elsewhere. It b especially 
abundant on the carved stones and in the mano- 
scripta, as the motive b not so suitable for metal, 
especially when treated by tbe remuss^ nroceso. 

(c) In the tpinaU we come to a form of ornament 
tliat b in a spmal sense Celtic, and b inberitiMl by 
Christian Celtio art from that of the later pagan 
times. It b not classical save in nltimate deriva¬ 
tion. nor b it Germanic in the broad sense, though 
it b very finely developed among the northernmost 
representatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi¬ 
navia. On tbe pagan metal-work of late Celtic 
limes, in Britain, in Ganl, and in Ireland, it was 
treatetl with much artbtie feeling for besmty of 
aweeping Unas and for composition, and retains 


these same qualities when adopted for Christian 
use. Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, b not quite a 
simple niatter. On one side it b of immemorial 
antiquity. Spinds occur in Egyptian decoratiTe 
art from about Itc. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from thb source into the art of 
Mycemean Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orrhomenns, Mycenze, and other places in 
tbe second millennium B.C. At least as early as 
thb they appear In soutbem Central Europe, as at 
Butmir in Bosnia, and thence the motive journeyed 
op the valley of the Danube and down those of the 
(Mer and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 

K rfection. From Scand^via it b thought to 
ve passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at tbe month of 
the nre-hUtoric royal burial-place at Newgrange 
by tne Boyne. In all these cases we have to deal 
with regular closely-coiled spirab, which look as if 
they were derived from the coiling of metal stripa 
or wire, though there b evidence that they were 
first developra on stone. Now, in the later or 
Iron Age oi CelGo art, spirals of a diflerent and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna¬ 
mental form, and prodnee what are sometimes 
called 'trumpet* pattema These are formed by 
double lines which are coiled round each other and 
then diverge, so as to produce a shape like the 
mouth of a tmmpeL These ooils ana expanded 
offsets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament a^ given space. It has been argued very 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans tliat these late Cel^ 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ' flamboyant,' are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the' honeysuckle * patterns or acantbos scrolls 
of Grsoo-Koman clawical foliage. As used in 
Ireland and Scotland in early Cbrbtian times, the 
spirals are partly eloeely coiled and pi^y flam- 
boyant,_and we may regard them as representing 
a comliination of Uiese classical derivativea with 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Ape spirals, tbe origin of which can be trac^ to 
Mycemean Grt^ and to Egypt. The use of thb 

S runeval motive for the purposes of Christian 
ecoratiou b a fact of much interest, to which 
attention was called in a previous part of thb 
article. 

We are not concerned with archzeological qnes- 
tions of oririn so much as with those of the lesthetio 
use made of these various motives, and of theploM 
of thb artistic activity in tbe life of the Celtic 
Charch as a whole. It has been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson: 


ooniK^U slTlt o( dMormtloa of Um Cattle C!kriatijui parted uar 
U>a atxia iteaU bateon wadSyto Um 
^ ^ Oattio enuKh la ScMkaTlnli^ and 
Waha, wlUi dittitieUTaljr chaiactariatie darrioMaaotaiaaKb of 
spyata araaa and a modUad axtatatem Into Um araa oT 
^ aarty Mara Choreh aapacteOr in Nortlmmbrte. tnaaobof 

** a raoMriaMa daratefiaant o( Boon- 

thriftr! ^****^' tSawhSa aarics oT 

aannaenpta. m^-worli, and noiniiiMnU conaeUralr at 
iraltedatten ot CMtie araanantt^ 
Cbitetlan pariod, or lafca — aapaiatalT aa 
!,i^** ? **®^?** * * <**“*•>■ styl*. It la »|ualtjr traa 

U»al. conaMarinr Um work and Um Uom. k pmantaa maai- 
cottura allonlbar nnparaO^diB Eoropa* 
(rAa Kmrip Cknsttmn JfanWMiJf e/ctX 

first point to notice about the artbtie use of 
decoration b the method of its dbtribution 
over the suriacee to be adorned. The ornament 
doM not meander at will, butb confined tostrieUy 
defined spacM; and these spaces, which may be 
Mmed pan^, are themaelves arranged in a care- 
nuly thoogfat-out scheme of composition. TTic 
finest examples of thb are the pages devoted to 
ornament in the Irish manuscripts, and tbe large 
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which are best represented in Scot- 

laniL 

ii. Maxtscbifts. —Of the Irish niaaaacripU now 
extant, the earliest is probably the Book ^Durrov, 
and the most elaborate is the Book^ KelU, both 
in the Libraiy of Trinity College, Itablin; while 
the Gospel* qf Corpus CoiUot, Cambridge, 

comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Lindisfams, in the British Mnsenro, is only second 
in beanty to tlie latter. This book, moreover, 
poe sc e aea the unique element of valne that it is 
dated, and it snpplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina¬ 
tion but in metal-work and carring can be grouped. 
It was written within a few years of Uie uie 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Book of 
JTe/ft though not so early as the other two. Hence 
the Book of Durrose mar be assigned to a date in 
the 7th, the Book of Kill* to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Salin 
endorses Uicse dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed eomparatire study of the ornaments 
which occur in tnem. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuous and minute in ita 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis¬ 
tribution. hearing out of sight the figure-work, 
such as the representatioos of the Erangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classieiu models 
hare been, bowerer distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first wcml or 
two of each Gospel ocenpies a pa^, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
tne letters of the first word filling up a good part 
of the folio. A border is deadgnea to combine with 
the initial in framing the whole composition. If 
this be a recto, the verso of the previous folio, 
whicli faces it as the book lies open, is treat^ as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the book shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
appearance w hen placed open at the beginning of a 
(KMpel on a reading-stand upon the altar. The 
scheme of design for such a ps^ is gencprally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and support of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels ^ing the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has alre^y been explained, are them¬ 
selves filled in with patterns of the kinds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Braun, the 
general arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pure ornament provides spaces or panels vary¬ 
ing in shape. Those which decorate or serve as 
complementary fillings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved outlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are commonly rectangular, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of various kinds are selected. 

* Spinh * (sod w» nay sdd soCiiMcpIiic pstUmi) * wcr« ekteflr 

nssd to flO la tbs IminiUr ss r tkns of Um body of tbs Isttsr 
sod Hs carrilioasr saclossd spscss. whsrs, omiag to s osrtsio 
(resdoca la Oslac tbs esatns sad anktaa rotuus of vsiriaf 
aiak tbsy wtrs •ssQy s dsp ts d sad is ksspag with tbs flowing 
ootbiM of tbs BMtfgin. lotsriscsintata «crt isn SMdy sdspt^ 
bat ooald bs lasds to salt sa imgotsr spscs. for lastaaos, by 
fonnlag s ebsis of knots of vsrybBg das sad iatricsey; wbsrsss 
(rst pMerat wert s««n nots tsrrty assd oaUlds of tbs iqasn 
or ooloog psasta, for wfaieb tbsy wm astuislW saitsd. Tbiw 
tbs dlsposs] of tbs Tsrioos destgos was rolsd br tssts, sad 
•ffsetsd tbs com ti n stioD of ooatossUag slmoals in s gnosfaJ 
sebens ’ (Am Jfogidnf, etc. p. 

We may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning outand dutributii^ enrich¬ 
ment, with the severity of the monastic oisdpiine 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, where 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in tboee organised on the Bene¬ 
dictine plan, and the Irish r^ulars were not only 
among the most learned, but among the best-living 


in Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
rectitude and respect for law in thaw well con¬ 
sidered and iustly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution of the ornament we are brought into 
contact with their intensity of devotion to the 
allotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
they were schooled by the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the relipous devotee, and we 
cu reidize there how this element of dainty love¬ 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute aocui^y in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirita that might other¬ 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of oonscienoe must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Ihof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass * for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement.' In the 
interlaced work, Mr. Romilly Allen reports that 

' every covd Isp* oadcr sod OTtr wltb ngolsrity . . . 

sad sO tb« ooras sn Jotasd np so m sot to Icsts say looMeada. 
Ail the dKsUi of Um «pirs)-WMk sre exscutad witb Ibesdautest 
esro, sad Ibert la a«var s broken Una or pMudo^rpIrsl. la tba 
aodinarpbie daaigna tba braau sn sU providad wUh Um propar 
niunbtrofUabasodsraooapUta In atrary rwpact down to tba 
■nsllaat drtsO*(CWW« Art, p. SMX 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
vanety, minuteneu^ and unfailing consisteney of 
this decoration, which can now m jndg^ of in 
acoesaible photogiMhie reproductions, such as 
those in Stanford Bobinson s Celtie lUuminadivc 
Art. As regards colour a word may be said, 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro- 
due^ the effect of sumptuous splendour on his 
enriched folios without an^ use of gold, on which 
the Continental miniaturist so lar^y depended. 
This is at first sight surprising, for Ireland pro¬ 
duced a good deal of gold; ana this was not only 
used in her native metal-work. but, it is be¬ 
lieved, exported to other lands such as Scandinavia. 
Trinity College, Dublin, poasesses a magnificent 
and w^hty gold fibula of native metal and work¬ 
manship, but the manuscripts in the library are 
destitute of gilding. The oolonrs employed are 
not numerous, but yellow is largely used, and miglit 
have suggest^ to the scribe the suht^tution of 

g old. The reds, greens, blues, and purples are 
right, clear, and nannonioiudy blended, out the 
best effect u gained by the tne um of black, of 
which the scribe folly realized the artistic value. 
We may conclude on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the * profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zodmor|^ic patterns arrangeii 
in Bjmunetric and rhythmic derigns shown np by 
contrasts of ooloor, and all earri^ to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of ita parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper berames the 
impression of ita inimitable originality, grace, pre¬ 
cision, and skill.' 

iiL Metal-work.— The fine Celtic metal-work 
was, as we learn from some spedal eases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once iu the form of covers, 
such aa that ailorned hr Billfrith at l undis f a r ne, or 
later on in that of tne shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cumdaeh, made to contain and pres er v e the 
precious volume (p. 838^). These ramdi^ha are 
peculiar to Irelmid. Bhrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the objects th^ were to pro¬ 
tect, were made for the early hud-bells connected 
with the names of famous saints, which are in 
tbemMlves objecU of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally assorted. 
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Their imd Qven mdooKi viLh 5n 

eark data. T&e Epqst primitJv^e jvr« four-eyedj aitil 
mwfe of plAtea of iroia n^eted at the oomers. Tha 
later onci ore of the Bame ahapfl htit of out bronze], 
and, thef^ are soinaEiinBfl omameated. There are 
early belle of the Icind in Scotland and Walea ae 
^tdf au Irela n d, and Scotland hoa bdl-aluiitea, 
tba re^ bnng Iii-ih. Coltio motaln^vnrk of early 
'Cluistian data ie perhaps uioat largely reprcaeatm 
by the enriched penannalar or antinlar brooches, of 
which the Tola bioiKih In Ireland andtheUnnLerstou 
brooch _!□ Scotland arc the flneet examples. As 
this article ift DDti(3emBd rather with things eccleai' 
Bsticid, it may be snflidcnt to reefer to four fine 
oxauiples in this clads, Lha Ardsgli Chalice and the 
CrtKtt of Cong in Ireland^ and tlm Monymafik re- 
Ih^uaiy and oroxierof St, ITillaii iiiSootIan(L They 
are afl works of great interest either from the 
historical or [heartistio side, and the first naniai ia 
one of the meet be&utLliil and elalwrate examples 
of dne metal-work extant anywherie in the world. 

The Monj'mufik reliquary is dDsetib^ by Ander^ 
Ron Bi * a staall wooden box' |it isaliKmt fonrinehca 
long), ‘ lioUon ed ont of tlie Milid, and plated wi^ 
platea of pale bron^ and with plates of sUver. , , . 
lis omsHjervtatioti fs that pecnliarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zoOmo^hlc dcooratiDD,^ united with 
eolottred designs of diverging Apirals and trumpet 
ecroLt^ wliich are tlie principal Tarieties of the de. 
coratire art of the Celtue manuscripts and nietuorial 
atones of the early Christian time. It UJewellod 
and enamelled, and its engtated and efamwd de- 
aigns ^ oliaxaDterired by snob excellence of 
^coution tlmt it must be early Ln date^ 
ta Early ChrUiuin Timet^ p. 248). The ipecifLl 
l^tociom Interest conneeted with the reliquary re¬ 
sides in the fact that thole is some reason to Iwievo 
it a lelio of St. Coltunha, and a w, or hAttle 
ehamt, which], like the Ark ia anthsat fanel, Vfta 
bome opt to bat tle witli the Soottiah hnet, U L* 
preseni'ed at Monymusk Honss, Aberdoonshire, 
The cmzierof SL F^lan ia an example ofaspociolLy 
Celtis form of ecelssiaBtaeal object. It ii really a 
■br^e of dne niotal-w^ark, niide In the s^pe ob 
and endod^, the head of the pastors] stiff of 
wood, traditionally bolunging to an early saint. 
The form nf the crozieT ia exdavirely CemOf and 
dilfere from the form that such ol^ecta take on the 
Continent^ ^d in the com of that of St. Fillan 
autbentio hestuty shown tliat it Was employed as a 
relio an which oaths of a jtecnllatly solemn kin d 
^old 1« taken, whOc it is ourmbted liiaE it wiaa 
Mine os a vcjciltHm into battle at Bannock bom. 
It IS preserved ip a damaged oemditiun in the 
Museum of Antic^tjes at Edinbux^. 

"^0 Cro« of Cong, at Dublin,, is the dds sar- 
vrving exntnplB of & pfociMslQtiiJ orosa of the early 
Celtic Cburcli. It roeasuma 2 ft. S in. in height 
by 1 fL ej in, aenHS the anns, and Is l| in. thick. 
It is eonsLrncted of oak, and was aupposod to con¬ 
tain at its centre, under a boas of rock cryitol, a 
portion of the tme ctq^ On tho exterior it ia 
nil covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with eilver niumdin^ and phLoaes^ wdth 
panels of fine gold Wiork and gilded bcoaze, a^ 
with boeses of coloored onamd. The panels an 
onmmentedwich gold filigree work and Eofimorpbio 
patteruR^ and the ofTect of ths whole is rich, and 
artistically pleasing. It eon ba dated In the drat 
half of the 15th eeait., and is a strikpiig proof 
of the Loan survival of fine aidstin tasto in clw- 
acteristically Celtic work in IrelaotL As a mle 
latOT ahjeota, snob as Eha oumdachi and the 
bell-slirmeB, though the it^'le of the enrichmunt 
re mB i n a the aamei, are oompamtively coarso In 
executiao, bat the CroBa of Cung Im baa technical 
qujiUttew. 

listly, in the Ardigh Chalice we come hack to 


the period of the most perfect design and work¬ 
manship,. of about the 8th cent., and to a maater- 

E lece of unique vutne- It is a targe two-handled 
owl on a low otem, and will hold os much as three 
pints of liquid. In Its couatmetion and otiuuiaenb 
are employed no fev^ur tlum 3^ distinct pieces, and 
the mnlerLals are gold, silvsr, hroDie, lead, enemel, 
glasa, orobeTj and mica; and the omamentali mt- 
tema ioclads Intcrlooed-wiark, step-pattema^ Iwy- 
patterns, epirala, zodmorphs, and Bcralls, arrvigod 
m paneU after the fashion repreaent^ in the 
mauuBcripts^ and of the finest periDd of the style. 
What is ohiefiy remarkable aWut tlie chalice ia 
not the elaheration or variety of ite detail, bat the 
almcnt claasic nnhility of its general design. As a 
rule, ut all horbuic enricbmeut, whether Celtic or 
Toatonie in origin, the tendency is for tho onia- 
ment to cover praotically the whole aurfoee of the 
object under treatment, while it is only very 
rarely that w'fl find that oontroaL betw-een plain 
and richly adomod pasaageo on whk-b so mn^ of 
the effect of cla^i^ decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of tlm pngan period 
in tho collectiaa of the Royal Irish Acadomy, has 
an imposing laigeoess of style, due to the simpla 
oontouie of ths plain polish^ silver bowl, in oon- 
tnwt with the b^da and medaHione filled in witli 

C els of dolicoto ornament and studdi^ with 
le* of variogebed enomeh Not the least beauti- 
fol part is the fiat plats on the under side of the 
bs^ which would be vIkiIiIb when the clialLoe was 
miaed to tl ie lips of a commoulcant. 

t7oacfiMin0A.—It has lisea seen that in the mouu- 
ssrinta all the kinds of omoincnt already enumer-' 
ated are used freely in conjiineiioii, while in the 
nietoJ-woik xoomorphs are cciospicuons, and intsr- 
Ucieg pattsms ore leas used than the ot hom. Turn¬ 
ing now to Ihsscolptursd BftoDeo, we find interlacing 
moftt promineut of all, ic that they sume- 
timcfl form the sole decoratioa of a mD[Laiuaii.t .4s 
the forms pf the slaba or crofiset differ iu ths yurions 
Cel tk or Cdticizsd dlstric la, so do the kinds of orna- 
ment with whkh they are adorned^ I>ecoration in 
tastefuily dutrlbatod panels is sverywhere the rule, 
and In Kt\U churchyard] Ireland, thsm is an un- 
fiuiohed cross, on which the wmela ^ marked out 
and coTsfnlly aqnariMl, tbongu there is no carving on 
them. Tho pannls, however, are dUTerently^Sled 
according to the localities. In Ind^d, where the 
meet croA.vpB axe comparatively IntO], these show 
figure aabjecta greatly preponiler&tb^ ever onto- 
mentj ami the same may be loid of tlie free- 
ebKodiJig fScottisb crossss of the same type, though 
the sahjccta in Ireland am more goniu^ly Scrip- 
tarttl thin in Scotland, wbme bunting scenes arid 
the like are more eonimou. In \S"alBs aud 
wall, on ill* other lumd, figure sculpture of all 
kinds is subordinate to ornament. In the matCfir 
of oraamentj spiraln of good deeisn and zoomorplia 
are Er^queut m Dpland and SootnuidT but are very 
rare in Wales and Cornwall, ond, as for as wpjrat* 
w concsiued. in the lele of aian. The Irish and 
pcottiab KtoneH fiavsalsq oe a Bpociality that kind of 
“tl when curved line* or* most in svidsuce. 

The r^eties of interladng pattemi Ln Scotland 
“ I' ^ oattmishing, and thsM Have all been 

analyxpl with extnme ingeauity and care by 
Alloo In TAc Early Chriitum MmumtfnH 
of Skatiana, where the subject ooonpEes ISO quarto 
oinco hIaIm mu) cn&a ireren u we 

hove Seen, not so strictly soclesiastical in chaiubcter 
u the munuMiipta and much of the metal-work, it 
ifl not ncceseaiy topCMtulots the momustic craftsman 
as ui their cose tint sole exeentaat. Yet the loidug 
oara and Ehe_ siogls-minded devotion to a laborious 
™ t. Evidence ore just the 

quariLiet which the monastic life developed in its 
votonea ■ and tboogh tbs designer of some of tha 
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c^bcmte croe^slabs of Sivtliuiil m»j S^jutq beljied 

htnixlf by ippropriiitLiig couipDeitfonH ajid. motive 

from the muiismpts, yet ne coipJd never imve 
carriejJ out the work with imch perfect execution 
had not hU whole neture been bixuiffht Into nocord 
with the spirit ttint iuApireft it. Cutie jut„ ae the 
eipiesfiiaq on Um setliet in side of Llia fervouf ind 
intensity oi n. wanderful VellgloilS life, without 
wbicb (.he Chrietiaii Cboinh would tuive been 
pvatly pootrar^ was a poueeaion of the people nt 
Iiurj^e, end ie n de]mioeita.tleart practiced aUlce by the 
unlettered lua^ci and by the meet learned flcnoloxs 
in Chiiatendoni. 

Lcteuitu— fee whoto nUect, J. RauDly AUeOi <^b 

Aft t'n and Ctruiinn Tvvtr hmrinn UOi, 

CAtiaiMM in Oftat Britain and ITt*an4^ Ldodoni 

PU}il T!A» Matitimaniat U iiLurf Bdfiw BrititK {UtiiftA, 

Loudac. Isse 1 (or Irdind^ Petrie, flu StoUraMittJ AnkitfCr- 
tartiif iftiaml, paUia, ^ U. StOinrn Eafif Ckfiltian dfi 
in fnbnd, LocnJaa, Jtn &»Lliind, Joi^b Aiuhima, 

.SoWiiiBii in HariY CKtMian £dil]btirj[b, ISftl, imI Skid 

■er. bdJnbanitL, Itsdl. 13 m art of tbe pmmoKnpti <u bq irtiviiwl 
In i^dcKmitw iff Mi mivt OrTtamtHti af 

An^SoMn Bad Iri*A MtrwKripti. Luukm, tSfS; Sraolpril 
RobLiuoiL, CeiUia ihbntfjulfei Aft. DqUbt iWisul Joban 
Adolf Btubb., An /fn^uy inio iJtu Art if Mi .fUHMiiwilAJ 
Xawnueripa </ (JW Jfiiddfi djJH*, pt. t. EdEnboigh. IIST. TIm 
heat narfci' on tlw vnEd itoani of the wfooi an^ for 

l^gluid ^oenily, AF-iriji^il MAiitkkbKrfHtl A oma- 

tian, tdL xlL £ ft?r a'orUiiimbriai trreEBinll, A t;aIaiAsaa V Mi 
.^^vfnnd and irurrOeA AnWi £n fAi doMidnsJ jUbwWt 
jPurjiimi^ Durhua, 180 ^ for Kofth Bldiiv Hjf YorfcaldTr^ IVt 
MiTvAr¥A<*o^<i94^>/M(mnl,nLilx.: forCODbiriAfid, Calvw- 
lof. Seat OH M< Earlu 3^F(HJvd Ffatmi. ttt.. in Mi Bftftnt 
Bttauf it£ Ctitldf, HUKlitL, IBQS? lor Lanqublrt, ToFior, 
4 <W 4 ^ vrofuf ^ Lam^itJkSrt, Handtiitef, IHK!: for the U* 
at M»n CuioaiiBr, K“»ia KnnHin* af M# Ittaiff Iron, mndan, 
1357; ^nnodr. noni (?nwMi; LoDOira, IKf, awl Oftalagmr^f 
ManA CiWM, Ranwaj. 1303 : fo* hU part* Of Scotland, RiUkdlljr 
AU» and AnUerHA, TTi* Jfari^ CAArridn lAinxiiuHii 
land, EdklKiTitli, 1903; iScoart, ^utplund Stana iff Sn(la.rfi. 
Abordmn ; Utr ^iiaa. WaitwwHt inniilisrikiiii TFloaMi', 
LoMhw, I3?3: far Oom wall arid horaa, BU|^, UnmavtfCmnh 
aaSL ijQtrdcn, IHii, Langdon. (/Id CiM'IuM arDua Tnu«t ISW; 
lor Irolaod. O'Nedll, iSnh^nd Cpwh af Jawni i^rifond, 
Lcndaa iS}3; Petrio, fTAruf^n Jnacrijdinu in Mi /riM Xan- 

jpujf, DoWlbi W^i G. liALDWh'f BEWWX^ 

ART [CliriaLi&aJ.^lDbroductioiL—The limiti! of 
thin article permit of the treatment of the subject 
ei^y in nne or two selected aameta. Thsro can be 
no attempt to enumerate the vmriouD. fomu of 
CliTUtian arin etin lefis bO ttnee oat their biistory. 
For several of the^i is nuide alMwhnire 

ill the F.-ncyelopigdia. The aoble^t and Tcioat un- 
portaivt form of Chrindan art, aichitecture, fiir^ 
uUheii the subject of a distinct article, I llnmiiiated 
tiianmieriptA aitr dealt with in nett article. For 
nu aooDoiLt of minor forms of Chriiitian art , ench 
34 ivories, orepclwiaHtienJ metal-wprlf, information 
wiU bo futiud in DictionaiieB of Chri.stian Antig^ub 
tiGs^ or in compendia like Dorn Lcolercq'q recent 
MwAuti ^ArTfhioic^ia CAFfticn/vc. 

(n) .SewH-—The scape of the praieiQt article mtLBt 
nocessiuily be a narrow one, and tho mahi object 
uf it 13 to take the inoet pharactcKstio forms of 
Christian art as w'e meet with them in successive 
trsw, and consider how far ench of then; eiprcssed 
the tel4,dacis ideal. In conoexiou with tli'^ hia, 
toiical phases we almll keep in view the two m ai n 
(|ue&tioiis : (I) that of the rehiLion of oxtand the 
■^emeOL of bwuty gcneriLLIy In tho rclimonii Ufs, 
(vnd (2) tiiat of the actual BttiCudt: of the ChnTch 
at lojr^, and of sectLous of it, tawnrde art and 

tfrj —itia necessary Co undentnnd at 

the oabiet wlmt Ls meant by ‘ Art.' To tlio ma¬ 
jority of people a work of ait mane a picture or a 
piece of voulpLuro, and sctcli wortm are generally 
regaidt^ from tho points of view of theiT rosooi, 
blancc to nature, nmi of the intiinHic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Art is, 
however, something far wider, and it h taken 
here to embm™ the dcrntdit of beanl^ wherever 
this appeals In tbo works of man. The taittcfal 


em l^llisbniciit of bqiidingu and of objects of 
utility u just a* much art an the poinljn" of a 

S icture^ arid such dscoration ran be in the highent 
egree artistic even though the repTc^ntatiun of 
nature plays little or no part in ht. Where the 
representation of nature doe^ form an important 
oluiiiEnt in the effect of a |ii«», this may be a very 
boantiful and pr«iou3 work of art, though the 
aap^t of Datum it nreaentB is comparatively 
tnvial, whereas a markedly inferior work of art, 
like some modcru Tuligipus pictures of the ' Dur^' 
type, may have for its tliemo a aubject of the 
highest import. In this article the Hubject omE 
the religiooe intention of a work arc nai reckoned 
as in t^cmwlves competent to give it its rank, 
and Only those wurt^ mu regardw as llliL-»trating 
the subject of Christian art that apn^ Christian 
ideas in an adcqnate and beautiful artuitic fortu. 

fd) MiKorUxiftiona cunofrainy CAritUctn iiri .— 
ThBM consIderutLona may hdp us to get rid at the 
outset oi certain popular misouuceptionE, such aa 
tho notions that in early Chrutlim ^yn pagjin art 
wB-i deeply bunted with uiipaiity i that the CEids- 
tians weps in iHin^u>en« opjiowd to a^ and that 
tho earlicot manifasitationa of Christian art as- 
imued a i<^'iuboll€ or didactic character os a sort 
of aj^Dgy or d^guLse^ We must remem Iter that 
there was an immense amount of art in tbe jmgan 
world of u decorative kind that ILliod life witli 
boautVi but did nut, obtrude upon notice auy 
speciu repreiiieLQtaEion« of mythologicaj per^m- 
ages. In caaco where tliene perwnaj^ were aetu- 
aUy in evidenoe, there was, aa a rule, nothing in 
the way they were diaphij^ tlmt would nooeA- 
Sorily DMud tho eyo. As a fact, the worTka of tlHI 
Greek and RcmiLQ chisel and brush are no from 
being tainted with impurity thut it anuld he diffi' 
cult to pick out from axistiug galliiries of autii^ue 
sculptoie more than one or two works that are ixi 
any n'ay anggestive or ignoble. Antii^uu works 
cotupara i^Uite lavoumbly in this mpect with 
thouo that hgUTU yearly in Eoropeou ekliibitiomf 
of ooDtemporaiy art. It ia true wo am told of 
some orat painters of antuiuity that they oxar^ 
eised tlieir atill occaKionsily on ilcontioua tbemo^, 
hut this Is a fact bIevd about EExtoiu prominent 
Italian painters of the KcnnisRoiice. Aa regards 
Ok taut works of pointing;, apart from a few ex^ 
amples that were never nteant for jmblic rfew, 
we dnd nothing displayed on tiia plater of Pom^ 
peiiau walla that is not perfectly innocent. Hiero 
IS n clw of Greek vo&e paintings that are marked 
by lubricitji but thsy were spiHcLally oxccnted to 
suit the tluto of Lbs Athsoiao fcHoaue ifonfr, ftild 
any anc can sea that thousands upon thou-iaiula 
of painted vnaca ou view in tho tauseums of Eorope 
am aa chaste aa a ehild^a ptetum book. A faTss 
ituproHUOti anwo when tlie Christiau Fathers ap- 
pllM aomowhat uncritically the QT catogoty of 
4dDr to tlie dasmeal gu^ and goddea^ea, nnd 
were prompt to note the scendalous appearuucss 
these made in pagan literature. Ac the curly 
Greek philusnjiher eompLain^id, the poets tnadu 
the gods comn^it all tUe dugracaftd repudi' 
ated among men, but the artlsta steaddy reiu-icd 
to lEnd themsclveoto any such degradatiou of the 
reli^Qus idea!. In sculpture and jHkiotiug the bo" 
h&nanr of ihese mj'tholoigical baings is m almost 
every case exemplary. In their iHirBODi find con- 
vsr^itiP'n the artist* csbihit nothing hut whut Is 
ethically uohlA. lltincfl the spirit of [mgan art, 
liberally iulcnircted, was not anti-Christian ; ami 
its forma might be adapted to Christian pnrjioaes 
withont any uiarkod incongruity. 

Again, the exhttenoe of a vast nomt^ of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating' from all 
the Christian centnnes, la enough Ui diuw Uiat 
therg ttu httan, no general oppoaitJiOii to art Lu the 
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miodB of CbristUni. There are, it b tme, etato* 
mcota in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily eoneemed 
with the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with tlie P*fl^ region. 
This sort of work was natorally fOToidden to the 
Christian, and Tertnllian goes so far as to eavil at 
the making of the similitode of any natural object, 
on the plea that it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other haw, he ^ints 
out (<£0 Idolatria, ch. viii.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion; 
and the 11th Canon of St. Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to supply ordina^ social demands for 
artistic work. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the t^te of their 
owners, as pagan ones; but the art thos applied 
was of a light and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statues, which porohahly 
would not make their appearance at alL 

L Early Times.—- i. Before Constantine.— 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art are 
applied not to hooses but to bnrial-plaoes, wherein 
the classical fashion is followed of nving Uiem the 
same sort of adornment as the aboow of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in mn^ 
the same fashion as contemporary Roman tomtis, 
socb as the well-known ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cbeerfol. Fore landscapes 
are not unknown. Wreaths of fruit and flowers 
olay a considerable part, and there occur also 
figure motives of a classic^ kind, in the form of 
winged ranii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
personificationa of the seasons, Cnpids ana Psyches, 
and the like, wherein the innocent classicail con¬ 
vention of the nnde is not wholly repndiated. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the unt certain others of a religions sig¬ 
nificance. The Mmplost of these is the Orant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In tlie case of more distinctive per- 
sonag]^ as the Canon of tlie NT vras at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah u the 
favonrite, and is evidently accepted, in the spirit 
of Mt 12**, as the type of Christ. Moses striidng 
the rock, Noah, Iianiel, the youths in the fiery 
fnrnace, and Susanna, aJso occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical worthies of the 
Old Dispensation snch as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, or in litur¬ 
gical documents such as the Comtiutuiatio Anima 
quando Infirmus ett m ExtrtmU. 

The figure of Christ appears early, bat in a dis¬ 
guised form as the Good Sbepbera, or as Orpheus 
who exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatnres. O cc a sion ally He u presented in His 
own person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in which He appears as worker of 
wonderiL The * Raising of Laxarns* is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mucking,* the sufiering CbiW does not appear, 
and still lest the Christ crnclfisd. Such are the 
characteristic snbjects in the 1st and 2nd eentnries, 
while occasionally in tbs 2nd, and more often in the 
3rd, we meet with represeotatioas of a more or less 
doctrinal kind, snch as ths faithful roond the table 
of the Lord, on which is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It is remarkable, Mw- 
ever, that historical representations from the actual 
life of the Cbnrch, especially scenes of persecntion 
and martyrdom, are wholly absent. 

About all this work we have from the present 
pointof vi«wtonote:(l)thatitisinthemaindeoora- 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa¬ 
tions than to incnlcate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) thAt classical inflnence remains strong, even 
when we have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact oorrespondence between papm and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Lmeroq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modellM on pagan typ^ while the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd not only reprodnee the familiar classical 
motive, but show a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not unworthy of a fairly good period of classi¬ 
cal art. Moreover, when Clinst appears in His own 
person, He is represented as youthlnl and beardless, 
with something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
believe that there was any general sympathy 
among the oxriy Christians with the extreme view 
expressed by Tertnllian when he obiected to any 
representation of figures or natural objects; or 
that there was any reason why Christians sboold 
tom with repugnance from the cl assies I art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the Srd cent, are repeat^ 
cm the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th. On 
some of these we nnd the same idyllic scenes of 
genii vinta^g, the vine being, of course, in this 
case the Tnie Vine, and the same semi-classio 
daoorative motives which we meet with in the 
earliest frescoes; hut the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple snbjects of sarcophagus art, and Jonah, 
Abraham, Mos^ and Daniel are seen side side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
tonchinc with a magic wand of power the water- 
pots of Cana. If the crowning scenes of Hb life 
are touched at aU, there b no attempt to deal with 
the deeper Christian mysteries of snflering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calvary becomes a trium¬ 
phal procession, with the Cross horne forward as a 
banner; the crowning with thorns b envisaged 
as a royal honour. 

2 . After Constantine.—The next epoch of Chris¬ 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introdnees 
os into quite a different atmosphere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the State, and confronts 
the world as a regularly constituted power. The 
artbt needs no longer to hint but can assert^ and 
there b demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in hb work. 

(a) Momte art. — The oharacterbtic form of 
artistic expression for tbb period b the monu¬ 
mental mosaic. The artist’s operations are no 
longer confined to the narrow limits of a burial 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover with decoration the vast int^or wall surfaces 
of the great basilican ehorches and the stately 
tlmagh mnch smaller baptisteries. Hb style changes 
with hb task. If the bright nn pretending cata- 
romb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the perso^ expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposing mosaics possess a certain 
epb grandeur. The snbjects 01 the mosaics are 
not, as a role, hbtorical or directly doctrinal, and 
there b the same reUcence in tlie avoidance of 
those Fasrion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He b represented as suffering or in hnmilbtion. 
The aim of the mosaic artbt b to present in 
OMjMtic and simple forms the heroes of Chris¬ 
tianity. It b not the adventures of the saints 
•ttract him so much as the dignity of their p re s 
race M they stand forth triumphant after soffer- 
*%T‘9”** “ h®*'*** Md earth. It b the Presence 
Of Christ, rather than Hb mortal deeds and suffer- 
hip. that he strives to bring before the spectator. 

The early Chrbtian mosaics from the 4th to the 
5th cCTt. at Rome and Ravenna are as great in 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their ^sc^EQce uidl their ajIueiq beauty. 

They Adopt id thtt luoin the pTiDcipla of lie world- 
fojnoiis friew of the Parth^DOD at Aiheiui^ and 
nfler an ideal prest-ntalioa of a^tuiJ BeencaoiF which 
the buiJding they adorn waa the theatre. One of 
the (^iietiE niui (^tute thn linest of the mosalcfl, 
that in St, Pqdentmna at Kamo, ia in respect at ito 
nmin tehLme canonicaL In the A-pee of that church 
the s^tdy Ibnn of Christ entiiironed u teacher 
OMupiee the rantral paEdCioD, while on a lower level 
and on both aides oi Him alt the twelve ApoetJea 
Tbs orraui'cment tranafera to the heavenly sphere 
the appearance of the api» of tha dhurcb at semce 
Uiiie, when the prcflidm^olbeiAl occupied the throne 
in the centre behind tba altar, with the attendant 
prioBta on the stone heneh ronud tbs cutve of the 
upec on ei ther side ol him* Chrut, behind whom 
in the mosaic riw» a jewelled oroea on a hill in the 
midat of a 01 ty, demealeuij is the iDviBible ideal 
pnraklent of the daily asHinihly t the spirit of the 
ApMtles ifl ready tO' insiptra the alcr(;iy* The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notaUs 
for tho cl^sical f^ling^ in tbs cbaroelcrization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the head^ in aome 
of liephaerd caitoona £qusJIy di^iiQed, iMually 
well rhoAsii, u the achemu for the decoration of 
the liapUatery at Kavenna of about a. d. 4^, Here 
in ibe centre of the douie is a nohle picturs of the 
ideal ronsecndiopi to ministryj, the baptism of Our 
Lord, at whoto feet the gaunt bat impo«iug formi I 
of tho twelve Apcetles arc preparing to lay down 
tbsir crowoa More extcaslTc is the display in 
St. ApoUinjire Huovo at Kavenno, where the wor¬ 
shipper ou cnteripg sees represented in mgaaic, on 
the side walls of the oave above the arcudesi, on 
tho oue side a portion of Karen aa itself, and un the 
other the suburb Claasis, the port of the f injwn-ini 
city* From each there isetios a procesmio-n of saints, 
msJe on the right, female on the left, who are n- 
presentod sdraneing tO'wards the altar end of the ; 
ehnrch, bearing crowns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christund an entliron^ Mary 
with tlie Child, at the end of the nave. Here again 
is ida^ired the bodily moveiuent of the actoal 
worshippeis from the door of the chlUTch to its 
altar, or from their city hocuea to the huaveoly 
morisioai prepared for tljcni afar^ S3 well as the 
spiritual movement of tlie heart from eartliJy to 
celestial preocca^tiona. .Above these proeessions, ; 
betwNfn tho clereotory windows, stand singls 
figures of white-robed sainti, which carry out 
better thou any others that C^d bo nrnn H the 
ides hefors noticed of thu monuiiiotital prenenta- 
tiou of heroic fonuA of epic simpjjcity and grand¬ 
eur. Uiuhest of all oontes o» aide a series of 
hi.-itoTicaif piqtarcs in mgealo from the life of Christ 
—the first example of eneb representations that 
ChrisLlan art has to show. Ou tha one «id* there 
aru scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply hut effectively dcsigped, and showing the 
prota^oniat of the youthful Apollodiko typo met 
wUh m catacoiiili art and on the »rcophaui. On 
the other side is what wotdd ^ called to later 
meditovnl tims a Ebif^-don series, hot the actoal 
wxnes of the final tragedy ore as a fact aelect^ on 
early Christian piinciplei, with a truly classic^ 
avoLilance of anything painfol, Of of any situation 
in which the Lord would be ahowti as suffering 
Jiumiliation* 

Thna there is no no crd-wding witli I 

thorns, Hu crucifixion, no taking down froni lie 
criostA or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroic figure, Lh msking a sort of triuiujjhsd pro- ; 
gross towards Calvary, ia followed iinmematfily hy i 
that of tb* Mujya at ths omp^ sepulchre. lu the 
pictures of Ihis second scries Christ is reprtsentod 
OA older and Is bearded, oud the ni«rked oifferenetr 
in Hb peiwnoiity La the two closely related seta of 


pictarea m enough to fihow^ that there eon Jiave 
been no authentic traJitlon of ilia actual physi. 
Oiguoniy. 

t*l Hittoric^ or Tvprocntation ,—From 

: this 6Ji.m& ^Hod of tfcc- 5tbi ana Cth tcatufiaa wfl 
tlAto the Wnaning pf moat poEiAbiimmiB Imt 
I not always the moat artutioforni of Cfaruftian art 
—the historical or a^'-mbolic reprBsentatiun, of on 
edifying and often & didactic elkroctor, Thoru is 
an often quoted ttying baaed on Quintlliau, whieb 
OCCUR iu many early ChriatUn writiups, to tho 
effect tbit pictures ore the hooks of thosB who 
cannot read. To the eeclissiasUcal nund this gave 
a retlgiOUA justification for tho pictorial emltu^h- 
mtsnt of the wolJa nf pqbUe buildiumt, which ha 4 i 
previousty been a matter of troillSon inherited 
from cfaBaical pncticv. In the middht of the £tli 
cent, wn find St* Nllus laying down ihu principle 
tlmt tba iitoer walls of a chnioh sJiould be imver^ 
with BMEiea from the Old and ]Sew Teatomcnts 
from the hand of a first-ruto artist, in order liiatr 
those who am unable to read may be remised of 
tho duistian virtues of thoM who have ijerved 
ongut the true God, and bo inspired to emulato 
cbem. lu the 6til etdt. Gregory the Groat recotu- 
meuded the Use of j«aintLn^ io ehurclaes m order 
that the illltoTaLo might bohoM upon ti* woUs 
whit they were not able to read in bool^ On thk 
idea w'us baaed a eehcme of decoration whicit re¬ 
mained in use throogbout tho mcduevol period. 
At the altar undof the church was displayed tbn 
figure of Chriat glorified, oa teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to bo luapired by the sight to 
stirivc for the joys of roradine'* Along the side 
walJfl wsrts exnooM historical [ilcturei* from OT nr 
NT or from tos Uvea of aainl^ in which iustruu- 
tion as well as edification woa provided for the aa- 
lettored convert. The subjects would be chosen* 
and the litres, axitious, sjid details os a rule 
Settled not by tb o artist hbxuieif* hut hy the ecclosi- 
oatical^ authuritire. Gregory of Tours give* ns a 
dianning pEcture of the wife of a bishop of Cler- 
mont in the 5tli oeut. sLltiuH with her ItihEe In her 
Jap iii Lke church, and diri!»tjng the Dpcralious of a 
company of paintoru who are freaooing tho walls. 
TEie wf^tem or entrance wall was not at first in- 
clnded in tho scheme, bnt from abont the IQth wnt. 
onwards it woa utiliEcd for a display complemen¬ 
tary to that of the glotiaa of FanuLLsa over the 
olLm. This WON the Lost Judgment, often with 
the connected occns of the supitration and nfter- 
dispodtuin of the ooula of the just and of tho 
unjust. In the lalor medueval period the Inferno 
was Tuode uejhccialJy promincjiit, with the avow'od 
intooticuof adceuug the souls of tho wqr^ippors 
hy salutary terror os well a« by hope- Of Uie 
subject of Chrut in glory the finest examples by 
for ore in the early ClirLstisD mosaics, hut the his.- 
torical Fcenes were UOt displayed in adequate 
artistic form til) the developiiient of the ftaliau 
schools of mural pointing in the ISth ccutory. The 
most impressive reudering uf the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th coat* fresco of the subject 
la the Carupo Santo at Pisa, which used to bs 
oacii^ crrouennsly to OftAgna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is luarked 
by a fine toLiceiuw, Later representatinna of the 
theme, such os the famous onos hy Luca Signor¬ 
elli at Orvieto, offcad throogh their ovor-inyistcnce 
on the terror of tho scene, and eapedally on thn 
phyi^ioal totmentt infiktod hy the demoiia on thn 
lost spirits who fall intu their elntchea. Thn 
eccleaiA-’iitical authorities may have thought it well 
th UH to daunt the sLuDur and to harry the fetdin^ 
of tho imprcasionable, hut the ortiatie reault u 
nothing lens than deplorable. Both in these 
scenes, and in the representation which beouue 
vciy popular of Ghiiatr sospendod in auffeiiag ou 
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the Cn*«, the peinter# of the 12th end 18th 
centorie*, specially in Italy, offend af^nat all 
laws of gcxMl taste and of beauty, and prostitoteart 
to the senriee of a glowny religi^ty.^ 

From theiie falae ideals representatiTe art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
emb^ied in Italy In the person of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in (Wmany in the mystics of the 
school of Ckdogne. In both cases pictorial art 
sbow^ itself responsive to the reliipoos impulse, 
and the artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto of Florence and Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the ehan^ied 
relimous thooght of the times. Before discussing 
the effect of these revivals of the 13th and 14tb 
cents, on (Kristian art and on the life of t^ 
Chur^, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

II. Middle .dCKS:—The medieval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.D. 728-842) divided the East and the West. 

I. Co n tr o versy between Cast and West.—^Tbe 
opposition to all graphic and plastic representations 
^ sacred personaces oo walls, panels, or portable 
objects, with which some of the Bviantlne emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no don^ in¬ 
spired by IslAmite exampl^ and was carried to 
such f s"*ticsl lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byxantine 
liie controversy ended in a oompromise, according 
to which representations in omour or reliel ot 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, and saints wore once 
more permitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
nm'er afterwards flourished in the Bysantine em* 

S ire. For these representations, s^emes were 
rawn up, and these were crystxdlixed into books 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best known of 
these handbooks is that brought by tbe French 
arclueologist, Didron, from the eloistera of Mount 
Athos, and pnbiished by him in 1845. It is known 
as the Ht r mtneia or Book Mount AtAo«, and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say Ufeleatnei^ 
which rharacterises representative religious art in 
Eastern Chrietendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of tbe forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the Byxantine iconoclasts were opposea to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religions reverence paid 
to sacred effigies, which became in a sense idols. 
Als Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
introduced into churches first for ornament, teach¬ 
ing, and edification: but image-worahipMoo crept 
in nnawarea. The reverence for the Divine imd 
spiritual being was traiufeireii to the imam, which 
eras honoured with inoense and obeisance of 

Painting, p. 1S6). Now, this rev er ence or idolatry 
was only a rarther extenrion, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the didactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 5ih and 8th centnries to attach to re¬ 
presentative art. Some of the Byxantine emperors 
most to image-wiwship, siudi as Constan¬ 

tine V. and Theophilns, embellished the ehnrebes 
with decorative art in snmptuous materials, and in 
th* simple eonventional forms of the earlier cata¬ 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it mnst not 
be BuppoMd that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification sras the only fact of importance 
oaoceming Christian art in the early mediaeval 
epoch. No doubt the Father* and buhope, wbo 
patronised picCnree as the books of tbe iluterate, 
thottcht they had aeoomplUhed a good ^rk in 
monuixing art and in setting it to eoolesiasdeal 
aervice. They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 

those w^ might be tempted by Uio lust of the 
eyes, and they were at the same time af^iarently 
unoonsrious of tbe danger on the other ^ side of 
reverence for these sacred eflSgies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts aoensed the Chris¬ 
tiana of tbe West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view they thus adopted about works of a^ 
were not regarding the matter from an ssthetic, 
but rather from a aoctriiud standpoint; but we are 
fortunate in poeseneing media^al productions that 
do not depend for their artistic value on anything 
that they represent, and also expressions of 
ni^UBval opinion that an man satisfying to 
those aesthetically minded. 

2 . Theophilns on Art.—Among the most in¬ 
teresting aoenments that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technical treatise 
uu artistic p ro ce s s e s , uTitten about the year A.D. 
1100, by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in reliinon was TbeopUlos. Tbe author, a practical 
expert in fine metal-work and other artistie procenee 
smi materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Dwermmm 

Artinm, is divided, Introdnctions in which be dis- 
conrses at large on the whole question of art and 
tbe cultivation of the beantiful as a part of Urn 
religious life. The view Theophilns advances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modem nubder a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which be will probably have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilns bases his aptdogia for tbe pracricu of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religious 
life on a view of human nature tliat can be Urns 
paraphrased: 

Mm wm DMds Is th* loasc* Ood, Uwt It, as Ibaophllss 
tmpliis, is Um slmflittuVi of ths IMviaa Artist wfeio t ss h lo n s d tlw 
wcftd, sad bs ts bouad to ataks his rsssniMrnro to Um DltiiM as 
rMlaoddfcctiiosslwcsn. It is tna that by Um mschlnatioas 
of Um erO otM this Divins imsc* la nua was otMCond at tb« 
fhO, bat it was aot ao tar aftaned that naa cannot throuth cars 
and thooebt wia back aooMthtae of Um andrat barilacc of art 
and of laantfaax. * Wfarratara,' ba vritca, ‘ tha piooa davottoo of 
tba fklthtniaboaldoot iMcWctth* kiwvladfa taWok Um irakne 
Ibradxbt of oor pradrcanta baa baadcddwni toga, bat abaoM 
asbeaco it aa as labaritaaea (nan Um Akatebty.’ Aa aoch U la 
aot Um ptivata pniaraainn of any oaa iadividual, bat la a truat 
tram OoiLwblcb tba akiOad ptnoa bolda for tha baoaflt ot Ua 
frUoK*. For whicli raa a o n . TbaopbOua dedaraa, ba la taady to 
ofNr to an Mho dcalra boatbty to taan, as trsaty aa ba has kiai- 
salt fraaly raoafrad It, all tba gift of tba Mrlaa giaica tUs gift 
bdag Um kaowledga of tha Ududcal proosMasof ibaartawhkb 
ba tbao goea oa to tmfold. In aaotber placo ba diaooaraao In 
Um aama atnUa, and aigaa Um arUat to * baUeva that tba aplrH 
of Oodhaa SUad hla baairt, arid will dlract him by Um srraa giha 
of tba Holy GboM.' Ua tbaa expiaiaa that tbcaa arren gifts 
cmbraca tba mcial qaallUcs of skill and tasta and ladastry 
which art miiuaita (or tba paaotfea ot tba arts. ItM spirit of 
Wlsdon t sa c bM that Ood la tba cnator of all Udaga, and witb- 
eat Uha tbara Is aotbiag—ibb Is Um primal la«aa. Naxt, tba 
spirit ot Uoderstao^M givM to Um mind tbs capacity (or dio* 
osralng tba itebt ordar, tnsasore, and dlatribatioa of parts 
wbkb should bs appllsd to Um work ia haad. Tba spirit of 
O o an asI taaebas us not to bids tha talsnt which tuM baao girasi 
ua by Ood, bat to diaplay it opaoly, with all humility, la srord 
and act bsfors tboaa wbo ara dart ring to laare. Tbraogb tha 
s^t of Mlglit tba crattasaaa wiD throw off all tba torpor of 
idlonaaa. and will bcgfai his work with vigoor and carry It throogh 
with ah hb aoargr aad powar to Um aid. Tba spirit of Know, 
bdga. which baa mob graated to him. baa ffllad bia mind with 
abaaaaat stores, ovsr which bs ptsaidas, aad wfaicb ba ntMt 
modiMM with all bohlaaas bafora his Mlowa. Um spirit ot 
Plsty ba srin rightly jodg* opoo what objact, for whom, and 
srtMa, aad bow mu^ aad la what mannrr ha ahaU saend Ua 
labour, and srin goaid agslaat tba iaaldloaa Inroads of ararkw 
sad gTMd by a BMSt arropuloat modaratloo la aatbasUag tba 
vahM of srhat baa baandooa. Finally, as tha graat Isasoo of tba 
wbola, tba saint of tba Fsarof Um lird will ranitiid him that ba 
can do nothing of hfanaetf, that aO ha posasaaea or dawras eosasa 
frosB Ood, and that ba mtMt ascribatotha boanUfolDSB ot tba 
(Mstea maroy an that ba kBosM, or b, or bopsa to ba. 

Art in the monasteries.—Tbe existence of 
artistic practice as an inatitation of tbe doiater 
mav in itself sumrise, for it seems to us modems 
to belong to a side of life from whmb tbe ascetic 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, bow- 
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•ror, repeat here what wu intimated in connexion 
with the (act, to some almost equally snrpruing. 
that i^istie practice existed among the earliest 
(Christians. Art, regarded as an dement of beanty 
attaching itself natorally to the works of men. and 
tooching life at every point, the modem cannot 
readily ondentand. becanse with us this element 
of bcMty is something artificial and extra, for 
which we hare to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it wonld have 
needed a special effort, not to procure, bnt to 
OjedueU this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tomhs, the (Christians after (Con¬ 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a (oroed act, for which, as we ^ve 
already seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
(Thnrch at larrc, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
toe forms of its expres s ion, baa held it continuously 
in honour. In toe Wed the Tentooio inroaiu 
broke up the fabric of antique culture ; Imt though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their own way 
just as artistio as the Greeks or Romans, and the 
medieval civilixatioa of the West, partly classical 
ami partly barbaric, derived its art from noth these 
souiees. Heocc, when communities of monks snd 
nuns were formed, alike in the Oltk and the onoe- 
Bomaoised parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appea r ance within the hallowed eo- 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory self-supporting, and all sorts of 
operations in hnsbanory and in the mechanical 
ouitM bad perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose boduy and mental health was greatly im¬ 
proved by toe exercise. Of the Celtio monastery 
at Bangur, near Chester, Bede tells ns that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labonr of 
their hands. The role of SL Benc^t, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artixans entered the 
Order they were to be allowed to oontinne working 
at their crafts, thoogh they were not to take any 
pentonal pride in their prodnctions. The quiet ami 
order of a monastery must have been oongmial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells ns th^ when 
the fonnder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent, invited all who ^ined it to oontinne the 
practice of the arts to wmch they were accustomed, 

* there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and mldsmitbs, painters 
and stonemasons, and o^ers sidlled in all manner 
of cunning work * \HE viiL 27). 

The mere practice of the varions erafta, artistio 
as well as ntuitarian, in the medieval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theop^us seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It is this that con¬ 
stitutes for ns the interest of the Sduduta. The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere and 
fervent, and it seems to him to find a natnrid, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Buskin aM other eloquent modem writers have 
descanted on the praises of^ art from the moral and 
religions standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the lltb cent, monk 
pats him above them alL There is, indeed, no 
more effecUve apology for the cultivation of art 
this simple reminder that the love of what ia 
beantifnl Is a part of bnman natnre, or, if we take 
still higher groond, the more angust assertion that 
the creation of what is beantifnl is part of the law 
of the oniverae at large. 

• Look afoaBd TOO,* ms bvsr la to 

bio boorrrm,'aiM Minrcy tko labric oC craatloa. ItiotlMwork 
of aa ortM, of tbo S u praow Anlot who has awdo all UUoco 
bMliful ia tlwir noonn. Bo faao fiftod you too with a portioo 
of Hlo own nsturo and baafonnad you aaaitiat,aad you on 
boead ia oarrioato Bte to taaedao yenr ctaatHw power and 
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nmko tbo ouaC of roar aflaitr with wbu la bwatUfoL In Um 
nama of rdlgioa laka np tba bruah and tOM a 
tpara not ooat or labour till tba Booaa of Ood 
aball rikina Hka tba rarv Mda of Raradka.* 

T^MwordaarauaadbynwopbUaalaapaaaaralawblcIi 
M toraahadowa tba ooacrata raaliiatloo of tba craativa affort 
la tba mkroooaai of aa Abbar chorcb, wUefa ia aa Imaca of tba 
raat naerocoaa of tba noi ra t aa. Tba ebnreb, ba aara, b to ba 
BO dacorat ad oa oalfiiv aad waOa aa to praaaat tba appaaraaoa 
of tba Baaraolr Oaid^ It wtQ Maa to ba Uoondiw wilb all 
Undo of Sowa^ and man with laaraa aad graaB, Ilka tba 
cilaatlal Adda wbara tba blaaMd oeaa raeadra tbair crowna. 
Tbo oafltnc will ba Oowarad Oka on anbroldarcd roba, tba waB 
naanilila a nidan. tba wtodowa aand in o flood of rorloui* 
edoartd U^L After tba daocrotioo of tba tobrio will 
tba prorWM of fltdaga and op p a rot na, tnrhidfaig all tba raaMb 
lor -tba aarrfca of tba ■taetearr, tbo eooat re enoo aad roriad 
aatb a U bhman t of wlikb bo daocriboo la tba tacbwieal dsaptaro 
la tba bodjr of Uo traotloo. Tbara, to tbo workabop and oatonw 
tba apptlaacaa aad toolo which tbia monkiah crmltianoa haa to 
build and faabioa for hiiaaair, wo ara inrttad to aea tba gold and 
afhrar aad broaaa, tba ooloorad aaitfaa, tba gbaa ataiaad with 
natalOc ori doA aJQ taking abspa la dainty aad baoutlfnl lomM, 
tin tba n>m aiattar, tba raw inatctbl, bM baooa>a ^airitoalioM 
through iu eooaa nrmtt o n , fai a abapa of baautr, to tba acrrice of 
tba Ifod High. Fbr with TbaaobUua tba ptooonipatiaa atwmya 
b with tba tarhnical wanlpaiauoa of tba aiatarial ao aa to oom- 
paaa aa affaci of baaoty. rtom and to and ol hb traalba tbara 
b c o eip a n ttiTaly UtUa about art aa rapraantatira. Tba art ba 
oontampblaa b dacoratira. It b not tba kind of art that ear- 
raapowb to tba nora ptoaale vbloB of tbo Fatbara and bbbopa, 
Ia whoia tba l l■0Bi to ba drawn troai tba pnaantation of 
paraoao aad acanaa naka up tba ebbf raloa of art. Ba b, of 
eeutao, awara that tbo baautlftil tomo ba ooalorta latoUo 
nadar tba h a wwir or by tba ghaa-kila rapraaaat aoaaaUOag in 
natara.orliara,ataMnUa.BoaMQrBbolbBliaipo(t: buttbaaa 
oooaidcraUaaa troubia him Uttia, and. aftar ibarribfny aona 
tacfankal prooaaa, ha often telb the workar to amka wHb it 
' wbat you wilt' 

The r ai w aoa nt a U ra a l a ai oat ia arndbrnl art moat not, how- 
orar. ba I gnorad. Tbaophilua dacka tba walb aad m,! 

wlodowa M hb church with tba gabty and ootour of a gardni, 
but ba haa ia hb mind tba ragubr aebama of flgura daSga for 
a otmreb hHarior. Oa the walb wfB ba dbpbrad, bo aogga^ 
the P a m ion of tba Lord, touehlaf tba baart of tba woraluppar. 
or tba taffaring of tba aaiata win m moTingly dapictad. If Um 
J oya of baareo ara dbplayad at one aad of tba balhttiv, a^ at 
tba otbor tba toraMota of tba ragtoao of tba loat, tba apacCator 
win taka bopa from tba thought of hb good artkma^ a^ ha 
tarrifiad at tna maoBibraaoa m hb aiaa. 

Though Theophilus trouhles himself little about 
sjrmboUsm. there was no doubt a symbolic intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in nMdi- 
Sfval art. On this snbject a word most be said, 
becanse it is one that ia often misondentood. 
There is no mystery abont Christian symbolism, 
beeanae it is almost entirely based upon Scripture. 
We are familiar ia the OT and NT with figures in 
which animals aad plants stand for pereonsges and 
qnalities, and know that there is little consistency 
in the use of these. Thus the lion ia at times a 
type of Christ, aa the * lion of the tribe of Judah *; 
but at other times he may represent the evil one. 
who, 'as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.* In plastic or graphic art 
the lion mav conceivabljr stand cither for tne ideal 
of good or tne ideal of e«v ; but there is commonly, 
too, a third altemativs, that the creature b pnieiy 
ornamental, and mi^ ^ve betni copied as a mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
soch as an Oriental figured stuff. The whole snb¬ 
ject of Symbolism is dsalt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn¬ 
ing the reader against imagining that it played 
any but a secondary part in medueval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as artwt, 
has little care for these inteUectnal refinements, 
and it is because Tbeophilns is so true an artist 
that he tronblea his reader but little with this 
subject. The artist's instinct is to make hu work 
tell ont at once with directness and force, and hr 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out ohsenrs allasians. The artint, how¬ 
ever, aa we have seen, often worked nodrr the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re- 
ligkms and literary interest, rather than a purely 
artisUe interest, in the works produced. Such 
patrons might prescribo schemes of symbolism 
wfaicb the artist was quite willing to carry ouL 
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Tbo difference wm that, whUe the theologian »aw, 
ia the ehapc, say, of a dragon, a reference to some 
alloAkm in the Apoc^ypse, the artist took a dis¬ 
interested pleasnre in the ereatore because its 
vrin^ and tail were so efTectire for filling awkward 
spaces in the field of hu design. Again, the per¬ 
sons here in riew, in studying works of art alr^y 
done, wonld find out all sorU of recondite sng^ 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probity 
a purely artistie purpose. In this way there came 
into existence in the 13th cent, the extenaire work 
of Durandus, bishop of Mende, called Raiionalt 
Dtvitufrum Offidorum, in which an elaborate sym¬ 
bolical interpretation was given of all the parts 
atwl fittings of the church and the appantus of the 
altar. In this way. too. beast forms in art were 
credited with moral and religions meaninn that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
symbolism embodied in tne so-called bestutriti. 
T\x»,t beast forms in mediirral art were commonly 
symbolical is, however, rendered extremely un¬ 
likely by the fact that reforming chi^hmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveighing against 
such motives aa barbarian and frivolooa. The Iceiu 
dtuticut occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent., who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carv^ 
capitals and friezes, withrat any sogpstioo of their 
Bopposed religions signifieaooe. A later writer 
draws a distinction between pictures of the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ and the martyrs, which he praises 
as * books of the laity,'and animal renresentations, 
for ' what have lions to do in a chorea, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beastsT* (S chns s se, Ott- 
ekirJUt d*r Mdeuden Kvntt«, ir. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that within the monastic 
system itKli there was not perfect unanimity in 
legaid to this lavish ilisplay of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to {uotesta against what was 
regarded as over-exuberance in the use of the 
element of beauty in the furnishing forth of ascred 
stmeturea The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning with the Cluniaos of the 10th 
cent., took, as a rule, this view, and a striking 
illustration of its working is to he found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glai^ 
The magnificent diqilay of colour and imagery in 
the no^ French stori^ windows of the 1^ and 
I3th centuries, such as those at Charties, they con¬ 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of Goa, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow, figure sculpture on the facades of tbeir 
chnrcbes they also repudiated. It b, however, 
significant of the bold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in thb advanced medurval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
ablx^ of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, b of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional folb^ of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

t Gothic Architecture.—We find, then, in the 
duia of Tbeophilns the conception of Christian 
aK as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
cunningly wrought, that were offered aa the hom¬ 
age of tne mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. Thb conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and s^endour of which a 
monk of the 11th cent, could have no idea, in the 
fabric fittings of the French Gothic c at h e d ral 
of the age of SL Lonb. Thb b the most ^ect 
embodiment of Christian art that the wond has 
seen, bwause the repr esent a ti ve element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilns, 
wras subordinate to direct artistic ex pr ess i on, first 


in the forms of the architectore, and next in the 
sumptuous disoby of detail and colour in the 
stone and wooa carvings, the gilt and enamelled 
shrines, and, above all, in the ‘storied windows 
richly di^t' that are the glory of the Gothic fane. 
The snQect of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it b neces sa ry here only 
to emphaidze the natural and obvious symbolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
tte soul in aspiration, while the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, b instilled by its mnltitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artbtie effect of these 
vast structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, were 
glancing with jrold and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stoAs, we can form but an 
Impetiect idea; but it b probalde that nothing 
more artbtically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The spirit of the work was still the s|drit of the 
earlier rdigious decorative art of which we read 
in Tbeopbilus; that b to say, it was impemnal 
work, nnmarred by any tonen of personal display 
so common in Italian art, rimple and sinoere in 
intent in exeention, and onered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctni^. The 
repr es entative element was at the same time pres¬ 
ent in the art, but it kept its place as on the 
whole snbordinate to the generad aeooratii e efli^ 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanoM representative work has often lost. 
It b the charm of naiveti and freshness due to the 
artist's onsoidiisticated delight in nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of hb mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sonlpture on the great 
French cathedrals, imch as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Kbeims, b really one of the most perfectly satb- 
(aoto^ forms of Christian arL It u a direct ex¬ 
pression of the thooght and feeling of the Gothie 
epoch, as th^ were embodied in the character and 
work of St. Louis, the typical man of hb age. In 
SL Loub medbeval religton took on a new char¬ 
acter, for hb was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may be termed a professional type, but the 
taintbooa of a man versed in secular afliuri though 
viewiim them always from the standpoint of a 
childlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Marr, of the Apples and prophets, of 
saints and of angeb, that cluster about the spr^- 
portaU, or take their stand in niches and on 
pinnacles on the upper stages of the buildings, are 
so fresh in their naturalness, so graceful and elastic 
in pow, so full of brightness and tendemeas in ex- 
preiniiMi, so pore ana holy of aspect, that we feel 
that we never met with a company that seemed 
to reaUze better what b meant by ‘the body of 
Christian feilowship.’ On the intellectaal side we 
trace in the figures and reliefs the working of ideas 
beyond the mental borison of the carvers who 
actually achbved the work. At Amiens, for ex¬ 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the (^estab 
that support the noble figures of the Jewish 
propbeb, on the western front^ are drawn from 
the prophetic writings, and evince a knowledge 
of the Vulgate text that betokens the trained 
theologian; out if we take the sculpture as a whole, 
we cannot doubt that the minds of the carvers 
were just as alert as their bands, and that the 

S nalities in the work which we most admire are 
ne not to the eoclesiaatical directors of the under¬ 
taking, but to the devotions] feeling, the sense of 
beauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 
that m the^ France of that favoured epoch were 
so widely diffiised throughout the community of 
artificers. It needs hjmily to be said tJ^t the same 
qualities mark Gothie s^ptnre in other lands, 
and they are very apparent in the beantiinl recum- 
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be&t effigies in stone or bronxe in which English 
craftsmen of the 14th cent, achieved so much sac- 
cess. The * Qnecn Eleanor ’ of Westminster Abbey 
and the ‘ Edward n.' at Glouoeeier are among the 
best of these. English and German churches of 
the period are adorned with beautiful decoratire 
sculpture, bat the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central Franca. 

We turned away from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
wmewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself larmly on subjects which, like the crucified 
Saviour,!^ stress on physical suffering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the early part of 
the 13th cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac¬ 
tive and coarsely ezecutM pictures, on which the 
historians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can master, llie (^thio sj^t 
u one of humanity and brightness, and it was the 
spread of this from central France to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This GotUo 
spirit became incorporated in St Francis of AstisL 
As Sabatier puts it: 

*St. FHaois istht Mend of antiue; be is tbs tosa wbo ssss 
la sU cfsstloa tbs wock of tbs Dirlas goodasss, tbs tflhitoos 
of the etcnsl bssaty . . . benos at tbs voics of tbs Umbriaa 
refonasr Italy begaa to fsoorer btnsM; tbs loood sfaia ber 
souad Mass uad bir good haBMer: sbs |«t away tboss hleas of 
passtaiisn aad of death as a bealtby oegaaism gets rid of tbe 
prlaclpfss of disBsss. . . . UfUag himself ss by tbe stioks of 
tbe wtag to the rsUgious life, Fraads paused saddsely to shins 
forth before tbe eyes of bis oaotemporariss a aew idsal, la 
prcesnos of wbieh tbare rtlisiipsarrn aD tbOM straage and 
perrrrtsd secta ss tbs birds ol aigfat fly before tbe fliet laye 
of tbe FTsacfr, Loadoa, 1007, p. iS), 

Tbe beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St Francis on the revival of Iwian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, wbo at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coming in of the Gothic spirit of 
humanity and teodemess, we find this influence 
at work. It is worth noting also that a simUar 
influence at a rather later date wras exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologna German repre- 
sentaUve art has often shown a tendency towards 
what is grotesoue and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances ot Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
find at Coloipie m the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of tbe IStii cenL a school of psunting 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace ana 
tendcmcas, and by a pure devotio^ feeling that 
few Italian pictures can match. The art is really 
inspired by the so-called German mystics or *Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men wbo srithout forming any 
sect or order felt themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense seal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sous of Die Church, they sought to 
make rdigion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between tbe soul and God. When this 
relation was established, the soul became entirely 
filled with an ecatatio love that was not only the 
love of God but also the love of one’s neighbour, so 
that the periectly holy man, it was said, might 
desire the Kingdom of heaven for his fellow.man 
even before himself. In this mood the mysties 
were visited by visions, but visions that presented 
only forms of beauty. Tbe fantastic and the grim, 
which have exerdM such fascination over tbe 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinr^ Suso or his fellow-seers, but their 
dreams were of lovely rights, of flowers, and even 
of eelestial maidens to whom they were fain to 
offer adoration. Schnaase was perfectly right 
in eonnecting with this religious revival of the 
* Gottee^unde' the Cologne school of idyilio 


religious j^nting associated srith the names oi 
Master Wil be l rn , Hermann Wynrich, and Stephan 
Lochner, the painter of the famous * Donibild.^ • 

5 > Dei^opment of Christian art from the 13 th 
to the 16 th century.—We thus see in Italy add in 
Germany alike that the artistic revivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents, were preceded by sn*! based 
upon certain religious movements that set in 
in tbe direction of humane and tender feeling. 
Tbe influence was essentially tbe same as 
which formed the inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in tbe century before; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, we begin at the cud of 
the ISth cent, to watch the development of paint¬ 
ing and seulptore on their representative sidw till 
they become capable of expressing the deeper emo¬ 
tions with draiuatio force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist bad never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. However 
pure in feeling, noweser devotional, had been tbe 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gotliio church, however noble the single forms, 
however lively in action the groups, in the mo^cs 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was always sum¬ 
mary, the readying of light and shade and per¬ 
spective crude or famty. From the time of Giotto 
onwards two centories are occupied with tbe 
velopmentof painting and sculpture on tbe technical 
side, till they become in a true sense mirrors of 
natnre and clear expressions of artUtio thought. 
This is the epoch of what would he called par 
txctlUnce Christian art, and lies between the end 
of tbe 13th and the oloee of tbe 18th cent, in 
Italy, between the end of the 14th and tbe middle 
of the 10 th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Quinten Maseysof Antwerp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in Die sense 
that reli^oua themes are preponderant, and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed in a more or leas dis¬ 
tinct and convincing form. It would be a mistake, 
however, to use the term * Christian' of this art In 
too absolnte a sense, for the power which the artist 
gradually obtained over bis materials he ezerci^ 
on a reauistio rendering of nature that resulted in 
a progrearive aecularizing of the apirit of the art, 
while the influence of tbe rlaawieai Renaissance of 
the 16tb cent, acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the pmods indicated, however, art 
that was in a strict sense Christian was being pro¬ 
duced, thon^ not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exoepiums, ny any artist at every time. 

The lives and works of the leading repreaenta- 
tivea of art in the periods indicated are ao familiarly 
known that it will he sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences tbe 
most prominent instances in which these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro¬ 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schoolt .—The artists of the school of 
Florence, with tbe exception of one or two of pro- 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, wiui others like Lorenso di 
CYedi and Fra Bartolommeo who were directlv 
influenced by the revivaUim of Savonarola, tooK 
their subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for ebaraeterixation and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupationa These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case with 
tbe greatest of the esriy Florentines., Giotto and 
Masaccia Some of Giotto's scenes from the Psarioo 
of Christ at Padui^ and Masaccio's magnificent de¬ 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are m the truest 
sense spiritually elevating; but the effect is that 
of the snbliine in art generally, and they are com- 
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panble with hue wene» in bh*k<*{ieare or itiacbylus 
nUher t h«i" with religions diaeoaraea. The name 
applies to some of the teehnieally perfect achiere- 
menu in religions art of the masters of the l(kh 
cenU' who bowed before Masaccio's genins in erca' 
tion though they disposed of far more adranoed 
technical science in exeention than he coold pre> 
tend to. The most noUbU of these works from 
this ethical standMint are Leonardo da Vinci's 
* Last Sapper* at Milan, Michelans^'s frescoes 
on the root of the Sistine Chapel at tu>ine, some of 
Raphael's less aeademio compositions, nnmerons 
religions pieces by Titian and oy Gioranni Bellini, 
and the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single figures by these masters have the e^ic 
mndeor of those in the finest Christian nuwuca, 
tl^ogb we see them no longer in monumental re¬ 
pose, but alert and mobile ai^ actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes m which they figure 
are re-constmeted on an intelligible scheme, though 
t^ deliberate intention of all the actions and de¬ 
tails is ofUm so much in eridsnee that we are dulled 
bv a certain made-up k>ok in the composition. The 
Venetians are more socoessful than tne Florentines 
or Kaphael in nving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, becauM they see them from the first 
as a whole instead of bnuding them np piece hr 
piece in conscious fashion, Perhaps the b^ of all 
these mastermeces for iU direct religious impres¬ 
sion is Titians comparatively unpretending pioture 
at Dresden known ss tbs' Tribute Money.’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query about the law¬ 
fulness of paying ^bute to C«^, has asked to 
see the penny, which is bronght to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter has emphasixed the 
contrast between the noble, and at the same time 
tender and sympathetic, linearaenU of the Lord 
and the screwed-np cyni^ features of the weather¬ 
beaten Pharisee who peers cunningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
bcantifnl in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is bolding out the penny at 
which He points. The realixation of the Christ 
of the Gosnels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shown in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re¬ 
ligions themes, in the Senola di San Rocco at 
\enioe, has never been equalled, and Bapbael'a 
cartoous are In oomparison odd and academic. 
The great ‘Cmci&xion* of the former artist at 
San Kocoo, and the ' Christ before Pilate’ opposite 
to it, are sobtime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 


■aid to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically be termed ‘Christian,* and to proNint 
the sablinie of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things. Hiere were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout fedings ’found a 
more direct expression in works to which the sdj^ 
tive jnst used may ^th strictness be applied. 'Tbe 
typical artbt of this order was Fra At^gelico, but 
tne same spirit that animates his holy and beanU- 
ful paintings runs through tbe productions of the 
earlv Siennese and earl^ Umbrian schools as a 
whole. Angelico's religioas frescoes is the cells 
of tbe dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford us 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to tbe purpose of lifting the soul of tbe beholder on 
tbe wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com¬ 
position, was a warning to leave tbe scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company aronnd tbe Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form be constantly poc- 
tnys. There is more power, mors intensity, in 
bis work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of sonl and in 
simple piety are bis oonnterparts. To match tbe 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generatton of artistic advance in tochnique, when 
we find in the fnll^f accomplished pamting of 
Franda and of Lnioi a devootness eqnal to his 
own, joined with powers of execution to which he 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘Pietb* by 
FSuncia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religioas art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes nave filled the corridor of the 
Brera with some of tbe loveliest shapes of virgin 
and smnt and angel that Christian art has to show. 

(6) German om FUmi»k School*. —Taming now 
from tbe religioas art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the IStb 
cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
of the early school of Cologne soon beset and over¬ 
come by tbe realism and tbe ngliness to which 
northern art has all along been r^y to surrender 
itself. Out of thu at tbe beginning of tbe 16tb 
cent. Albrecht Dtirer with difficulty fought bis 
way, and created an art in which deep feeling and 
phuosophical tbongbt trinmphed over the char- 
acteristM defects of Tentonie design. Many of 
DOrer’s religioas pieces, especially thoee represent¬ 
ing the suffering Christ, are profoundly impressive, 
and were reoognixed by the Italians oi his day ss 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Dtim's finest works, how¬ 
ever, soch as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings * Melan- 
eolia* and *Tbe Knight and Death,J are, like 
Michelangelo's * Prophets * in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically gtMt but not inspired by any sentiment 
that U dutinetly Christian. It is worth notice 
that though Diirer remained all his life a medi¬ 
evalist and a faithfol son of tbe old Church, he 
held strong views about Pspal abosea, and ex- 
premed the greatest sdmirstion for Luther and some 
othera of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his writings as well ss in some of hU paint¬ 
ings. Onoe he addr ea e es Erasmus ss the * I^ight 
of Christ,* and bids him * ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesua* There is a reference nere, no doubt, 
to the figure in bis own * Knight sad Death.* We 
find it hard to imarine Erasmos in mail and on a 
war-horse, and LnUier's would have been a better 
name to invoke I The * Four Apostles,' in tbe 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, betrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of D^rer's 
work tbe German infatnatioo with the weird and 
terrible interferes with oar Mthetio pleasnre in its 
contemplation, bat his woodents from tbe Apoca¬ 
lypse, where these qnalities were in place, are 
diarged with imaginative power. Tbe picturea of 
the early Flemish religioas painters, on tbe other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do not eqnal 
tbe masterpieoee of Dfiier, perpetuate in some de- 
gme tbe idyllic charm and tenoemeas of the early 
(^I<^e masters, while in the work of Rogter van 
der_ Weyden and some others there is distinct de¬ 
votional intent. With regsud to the founders of 
t^ school, the brothers van Eyck, we are in this 
difficulty: the known pictures of tbe younger, 
Jan, im on tbe whole realistic and secular, Imt 
there u a deeper note stmek in the great ^tar- 
piece in whicn both facothers collaborated, the 

Adoration of the Lamb* at Ghent; and whether 
or not this is doe to the piofounder nature of tbe 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of tbe unsolved prob- 
1«*B» of modem painting. This school oulminates 
and ends with the work of Qninten Massys of 
Antwerp, who died in 1530, and whose two fine 
tnptychfl, in the MoMams of Bnusels and Ant- 
exhibit the one a charming idyllic feeling, 
end the otoer, in tbe representation of the subject 
of ^ • Pietk,’ a dramatic power and pathos Uiat 
make it a worthy last word of the early religioas 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before peming on to the sabject of Chrutinn art 
under Protestantism, a few words may be said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Reforroation lines. We hare seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to asaume the form known 
as ' Academic,* in which sacred scenes and person¬ 
ages^ are represented in a somewliat * made-up' 
fashion, and fail to ingress us with any s«ise of 
reality and power. This form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
eqwcially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In Spain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his geniiu on rdigious themes, painting of an 
ecclesisstiial kind was necessarily much in eri- 
denoe, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, sympathetic representative of 
this form of art, on a scmiewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vanuyice, wno is more 
refined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very g^ religions pictures 
of the conventions! type, while his contemporary 
Enstache le Sueur in France (1617-1655) is one of 
the best of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in England reli^ous pictnrea of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent by Isaac Falter, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious eom|KMdtions, 
the best of which is the * Pool of Bethesda * on the 
staircase at SL Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind wv indirectly the result of the Re- 
formstion. This is the art ox the so-called counter- 
Reformation largely erndneered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the most famous of which 
is the Gesh in Rome, built by Vignola in 15^, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump- 
tnoos pt^ble land, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which hsd obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation; and this same 
sWle in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of the 17th cent-, with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. 

Anton 8 prio | Vf bas well chsnctariwd tbs styls as cos tbst 
* robbed si^itectnrs ol Its fltttnc rspoec, sod tbs Introdoc- 
tkxi of figures postd Instsritlac sttlttides, sroossd or oearulied 
bv weoey ussun, of carrsa hwtesd of stntebt H aw, of pWsr 
pUed npoo Piflsr, sobstituted a turbolant niuest. Xoi,* be 
sax*, 'UMt the etjrle'foaOed lenerslly ‘Bsroqoe') *wae wltb- 
oot striking sad srtlsDe effed An uadoubUd vteoar ia tbe 
dispodtioo of detail, a hcQae lor raataeas and pomp, tocatber 
wiUi aa lateraal deooratfoo wbicb tpared aeitiMr eoteor aor 
cosUt naUerial to secure sa eCeot of dsotiaK spleodour: such 
arc tbe diaUafnlehlae sttrlbotce ot tbe Baroque stvte as ia 
Kone it la to be aeaa oa e*ef7 head.* 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of ecclesi¬ 
astical decorative art of this artmcial kind with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art offered by the meduevsl 
monkish craftsman for the embelushroent of his 
beloved fane. On a superficial view the motives 
may be held to be the same, but bow immeasur¬ 
able the difference! It is this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 

S 'ves this subject its importance to the student of 
e succeesive phases m human culture. It ia 
noteworthy how much more is made of the eri- 
denoe of art in historical and sociolc^oal studies 
on the Contineut than among ooiMves. The 
British mind is unfortunately prepoesessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separa^ acci¬ 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
noL as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which tbe ideas of an age 
or a community found embodiment. 

III. Posr RRrORMATtOS Pjmi/OD.— It was in¬ 
evitable that tbe Reformation should bring about 


a consideraUe change in the forms and tbe char¬ 
acter of Chmtian art Assuming tbe least pos¬ 
sible alteration, let ns see what would uecessarily 
follow from the rHection of the Romiin eeelesi- 
astical syste^ We will sujipose tliat the Pro¬ 
testant oontinued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beautv in 
human life, and the suitability of art aa a form 
for tbe expression of religions ideas. Tbe Saints 
would none the lees all out disappear from view, 
and with them would go their mtars and altar- 
pie^, as well as the pictnresqne and vari^ stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered toernes. In some respects the situa¬ 
tion of the iconoclastic period would be repested, 
and representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or tbe enthroned hladonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would be ban¬ 
ished at once from tne churches. The cessation of 
any dennuid for the large scenic paintings of the 
Last Things may at first sight seem emprising, 
because in some of the reformed chnrcues the 


doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
hod become so closely anodated with doctrines 
and rites now repudiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Colvinistio hearts. This limitation of tbe 
artist’s range of possible snbjecte would, bow'ever, 
cause the subjects that remained to st^d out in 
CTeater prominence. The person and life of Christ 
became of far greater relative importance under 
l*rutestantisro, which refused to recognize the com¬ 
peting claims of Mary and the Saints. As tlie 
Bible was freely pernsM, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses¬ 
sions, and the proepective artist would in tliu way 
find ready for tiim in the bosom of tbe Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of on abaorbmg 
religious interesL It must be noticed at the some 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 

{ detures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
igious art grew op in tbe Germany of the Refer- 
mation period ana roread to other landiL in the 
shape of the engraveo plates which were abundant 
in tbe earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments and in pious books of other Idnds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther’s Bible; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left os classical examples in the 
* loones Historianim Veteris Testamenti^—a series 
of Bible illustrations—and plates sudi as t^ 

* Christ the True Light,* of 15^. This was a very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loes of the monumental works. 


In all these Protestant designs it would be natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
proofed from the human side. ^ much hod 
been made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older systep, that the Reformers, though nn- 
touched by rationalism, might be disposed to keep 
tbe miraculous in the b^kground. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
regime there might as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and tbe 
meeti^-honse of the Reformed congregation would 
have just as much right to * shine like the fields of 
Paraaise* as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, while representaUre art possessed in the 
life of Christ npon earth, and in the doings of the 
Old 'Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has inst been indicate Tbe 
words of Luther are in this connexion very sig¬ 
nificant, when be said that he wished to see lul 
arts, especially music, in tbe service of Him who 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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M more cnitable for the iniitmction of simple folks 
thAD discourses. As a fact, however, the altera¬ 
tion hronght about at the Reformation was far 
greater tKmn «e hare just assumed. In Switxer- 
land, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures were 
condemned and banished as idolatrous; while in 
Great Britain, to take another example, the re¬ 
action of the ^formation period went w far that 
under the title ' monuments of superstition ’ art¬ 
istic treasures of indescribable beauty and perfect 
innocence were ruthlessly destro^c^ Between 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastieal proper on 
the part of Henry VllL and the edicU of Kltzabeth 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalim, 
loss to art was incalciuable, and from this point 
of view those years of desolation and waste are 
among the darkest in our national annals. So 
richly eqoipped, however, were our English 
churches, snu so well estaUishcd had been the 
pre-^formation tradition of beauty in the ap¬ 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctnne so here, a 
compromise was airived at, and Christian art still 
recognised the EplBco(ial churches and cathedr^s 
as Its home, where, at any rate, it could dwell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cent, fostered in it a new ^wth. 

It was among the non-Episoopu suets in 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared worst. Like eveiything else in these 
chnrches, it was brought to the tei^ of the letter of 
Scripture, aod those parts of Scripture that were 
held at the time in sp^ial honour nad little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had always 
existed in the accounts of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the loven of art in m^i- 
cevnl days ImmI appealed. Now, to tlie Presbrlerian 
and the Indepenuent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and pnestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not away with, while of specially Christian 
or NT j^astification of art there was but small 
trace to m found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
however broad it may be, ignores almost com¬ 
pletely this side of life, which indeed would not 
naturally appeal to the Pounder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under which His life was 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
‘alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very 
costly ’ (Mk 14*) is in this respect notable, as it can 
he worked into the service of artistic tlieory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ enoonrage a feel¬ 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but ^e only 
oue in the Synoptic Gosp^ bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. ' And as 
he went forth out of the temple, one of his dis¬ 
ciples saith unto him, Master, behold^ what manner 
ot Stones and what manner of buildings! And 
Jesus said unto him. Seest thou these great build¬ 
ings ? there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down' (Mk IS'). 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a genuine one, was past the immense and 
glenoid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod—the 
nnest, Josephus says, in the world—and out under 
the vast suMtmetares of the Temple area; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorions struc¬ 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the rmponse. It was thus possible at the Refor¬ 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a nega¬ 
tive kind for a starred and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting to note tnat the fol 
lowing out of the first view led to the extremes of 
rigid Pnritjuiisni, best to be studied In the Scot- 
land of the 17th and 18th centnriea; while on the 
second was based, as we shall see, in Hollimd, a 
phase of religious art that is one of the glories of 
rroicstantisni. 


I. Narrow yiew of art.—Edicts for the destruc¬ 
tion of works, which the early Reformers, like the 
B 3 *xantine iconoclasts, stigmiUized^ as ' idolatrous,' 
were not otmfined to (jreat Britain, but were 
necessary ooiise(|uenoes everywhere of the revolt 
from Rome. How far they were in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been oomparatively 
thorough in Scotland, but it must be reniemhereu 
that south of the Forth, at any rate, this pulling 
down and breaking was due quite lu much to the 
constant English ravages as to Scottish ioonoclasm. 
The views of the first Scottish Refonnm may be 
gathered from the so-called Buht of Diseiplin€ of 
1560, where nnder * The Thrid Head, tniemng the 
AtolUsing of Idolatrie,' we read as follows : 

‘Asw* rtquirs ChrM Jtsot to bo trowUo prosdMd. and bis 
bolW Saenuaeatio to ba lyohUia miaataiit: ao osn wa oot caaaa 
to raqfayis hSoUtria, wuh sU laoauBMatia sod plaoao of iba 
aaoM, aa Abbsjria, moakariaa, Irairaia, nunraio. ebspaOk, chso- 
tnk, esUtodfaU kirkia, ebsttooanraia, ooUodcoo, otbars tbaa 
preaanUW sra psroeba Kirkk or Scolk, to ba aUanta nmtvaaad 
m sQ houndia sod pistaa ot thia Bmfana. .. . Aa ajM thst 
tdoistria losr ba raroovad from tba praaaoea ot all paraonk 
et^^nlva aatslt or ooodlUouo tbst ovar tfasi ba, wUhln thk 

* Br Ukd^awaandaraUnd, tba M«aae,IovocstloaB ot Ssnetk, 
AdofsUooa ot Tioiwk, sod tba kaptog sod ratanjiav of tba 
■una: sod llnsllk ul ooooriBC ot Ooo, oot ontilesoed In hk 
hoik Word* (Ttm Wmria af jobs goos, ad. Osaid Lstnc, Edio- 
bonh, Utt. tL IbS). 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, 
we find that, on July 125. 156f, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the abdication of Queen 
5Iaiy, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
whi^ was their intention ' to mte out, di.stroy, and 
allntirlie subvert all monumentis of ydolatre, and 
namelie the odious and blaspheroons mess' [Rtguter 
of tKe Privy Council of Gotland, L 596). That 
thu intention was not at the time fully carried 
out we may judge from the * Acts of the General 
Assembly’ nnder date July 29, 1640, where at a 
meeting in Aberdeen there was pasH^l an 'Act 
anent tne demolishing of Idolatrous monuments ’ 
that is worded as follows: 

* ronsnacb ss tb* Aawmblv k Intonard thst la dlv«n pknss 
o< thk kdacdons. sad spsekuy in tbs Xortb psrts of tbs sssm, 
BMjr idoUkpas moamasats, sroctsd sod msds tor nlkioas 
worship, srs rrt cxtsnt, ntefa ss cractllxsa, iascM ot Cbrkt. 
Msry, s^ muiU dmsrtsd, ordslMS tbs sold monuaisnla to bs 
Uksa dovra, dmsdkhsd. sad dss t roysd. snd tbst with sU ooo- 
Tenknt (BBscaos* (Aka sf tba Octitnl ArtasiM|f, Edlaborxb. 
1043.IV44X 

It b to be remenibercrl that in Scotland it was 
not a question merely of the Reformation, but of 
a long continued and embittered contest against 
everything that savoured of Pope^, and in the 
course of thb a good deal that mi^t u'ell Itave 
been saved was stmered to perish. Thus, the Ruth- 
well Cross was thrown down and broken in 1642. 

2 . Broad view of art.—It waa noticed above that 
on a hroad^ ud liberal Protestantism a*as baited a 
phase of religious art that b among the glories of Re- 
lormed Chrbtianity. The reference b to the Scrip¬ 
tural pictures produced in the Holland of the first 
half ot the 17to cent., especially by Rembrandt and 
some of hb scholars. Holland b the one country 
that developed a national art as an immediate 
sequel to its adoption of the principles of the Re¬ 
formation. Protestant Germany might have done 
the same, but, owing to wars and the impoverbh- 
ment of the country, art after the time of Diirer 
ceased almost to be ettitivated, and DQrer’s yonnger 
contemporary, Holbrin, left hb native oonntr^or 
England, wnich on her part, by h« contented 
ntiUxation of hb services, showed her own indiffer¬ 
ence to the work she was paying him to do. In 
Holland, a country both wealthy and energetic, 
art national and at the same time Protestant, 
and in the latter aspect it waa incorporate in Rem¬ 
brandt 

A very larm number of the drawing etchings, 
and pictures oy thb master are on religmns themes. 
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drawn from both the Old and the Now TestamenU. 
Man^ of theee, each ae the ‘Pasaion* series at 
Mniiich, are treated in a cold, almost aeademie 
fashion, thongh by no means on the eoDTentional 
Italian lines; bat, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these sabjects that is as fresh, 
as warm, os dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execntiom Rembrandt, whose work 
in this kind, it most be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown ns here bow it is poMible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mvaticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that HLs Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as His homely 
asjMwt, His friendliness. His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrowa The writer may m 
allowed here to quote a sentence or two from a 
work of his own on the master. 

* It is iMtracthr* to tsk* Um omtnU Igm of the Cbrtstisi) 

■torr, sod to sots ths dlffmal dtustio^ IdvUle. sptc. sad 
dmnstlc, to which Bombisadt hM MitrsTw Um dfurw of 
Obrirt. wt MO with wtast wsnutb of bainsn (•oUas bo hM 
iBvtslod IhOM touMS ta whldi Um Ssrioor, so lotsnt or s frow- 
bv Toath, boljr by Hii pr—nco Um Uaoilo Incidents of 

ternlly Ufs; bow bs Hms to ths b«l(bt of epio ificnity wbm 
Christ mores, s msturs sad beroic term throat tbs sets of Ills 
ssrtbty mlateuy: with bow loUmsts s mnpsihy bs wiibdrswt 
Um reil from tbs sosn of agoor. sad dbpisys Um Ksn o( 
narrows s thoogb psthetiesUy bumsa fl(urt la ths 

tnsedy of His Pasdoo: sod AasUy, bow bs inreeu tbs RImo 
rorm wiUt s power sod mos UaU hsrs bseo lasds psrtoct 
throneb weshness sad soleriaff, sad oompistss tbs picCure by 
smbodrinK tbs etsmsl loss tbst Obiist rersslsd, in tbs f st hwr 
of tbs nodiKSI* (Arattewadf, L o od e n , 1907, p. XTOX 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by R^brandt, which we ranst 
remember are as fine in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in¬ 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the leas known 
pieces, the * Christ and Marv Magdalen * at Bmns- 
wrick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere* by 
Titian in the London National Gallery. It is a 
fine pictnre, but bow onconrincing !_ There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of comjwsition; the scene is full of 
day^ht, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen * at Brnnswick. 
in the mysterious garaen where the Risen Lord 
meets with Mary amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, a touch of light on the doads above heralds 
the coming mom, rat the shadows of night cling 
abemt U»o form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint gbosUy radiance. His hand plucks away 
the roM to which the adoring Magdalen would 
cling; but the tender thongh reserved inclination 
of tne bead towards the woman, and the sym¬ 
pathetic gesture of the other band, are loving- 
Irindnoss embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before oa. This, 
we feel, U how they looked and acted. In the 
Loovre piotore of ' Christ at Emmans,' where He 
is known in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the (peat French 
critic Fromentin some of the moat doqoent sen¬ 
tences he ever penned: 

* Baa any ooa ever vet hna^nwl Blm Ums, as He Uta fbd»s 
iM Umn aM breaks um bread ae He broke it oo Um nigbt of Um 
iMt Sapper, so pale and eo Uila, la Hie pUxHm’a roba, wtUi 

danaaed oa wMcfa eafferiac baa left Ita tracr^; wiUi 
Um tarve aoft brown cyea wboaa fuQ gaae Ha baa oiraeted 
npwaida ... a Uviaf, bnaUstec beina, but yet ooa wbo baa 
■Muredly Moeed Ummi^ Um galea of oeatbT Tba attitada of 
Uiie diTine vWlaat with that IntMiaa ardour la a faca wboaa 
Ilia rum are hanOy to be dteoeraed, and erprr ad nn la all la Uia 
OkOTeBMOt of Um Bpaaad la Um eyre—UMte tralta iaapired from 
wtMt eoofve one kaowe not, aad peodnoad one oaaaol teO bow, 
areallof vahMlaoetiaabte. Xo oUmt art hae produoed Um like: 
BO one before Rembraadt, no oee after him. baa mada oa oader- 

tbeae tbtnfa* (JfaUna d’Autr^^oit, Parla. UOO, p. 381). 

The homely wsrmtb of feiding in Rembrandt's 
' Holy Families,' and in OT or Apocryphal pieces. 


anch as those from the story of Tobt^ of which be 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
M the imaginative power jost illnstrated. There 
is also an intellectual aide to his religioos art, and 
we have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that be has thought out the subject and conscioasly 
arranged it, thongh this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
aooomplisbed Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the * 100 Florin Plate ’ 
or 'Christ Healing the Sick.* This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, figure in the plate, bat 
Christ is not healing them. The tratn b that 
there b a gmt deal more in the piece than tlie 
descriprive title suggests. It b really an illostra* 
lion of Mt 10, anoDrings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a onity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding di(mity and 
beauty of the central figure. The wo:^ at the 
bf^^ning of the chapter, * and great multitudes 
foniov-ed nim ; and he healed them there,' are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feeble and sickly that Rembruidt has rendered 
with such pathos and intima^. The next verse, 
'and there came onto him Pharisees, tempting 
him,' accounts for the company of tiie well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
with which they have come prepared. Christ, 
however, in the centre b attending to neither 
group, bat b holding emt Hb hand in encourage¬ 
ment to a woman before Him wbo clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by Hb side, b seeking to 
thrust her away. Tbb u, of course, the ‘Sufler 
the little children, and forbid them not,' of the 
middle of the chapter; while in the richly clad 
figure of a yonth, who sits mosing with hia face 
partly hidden by hb hand, we reoo^ixe the young 
man ‘ that bad great possessions-' The justice of 
the eliaracterization throogbout tlie piece makes it 
a real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the actual situation b broogbt before ns in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt’s 
treatment of these sacred themes b so broad and 
genial, becanse the Holland of hb day was strongly 
Calvinistie, and reli(^on wore generally a garb <rt 
austerity. Now, we possess a contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the reli^nous sect called Mennonites; and as the 
best of these Mennonites were on the whole Brood 
Churchmen of the Arminian persoasion, Rem¬ 
brandt’s upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on theology which will account for the com- 
prehensive chanty which breathes from all hb 
scriptural pieces. Hb very last picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the 'Return of the Prodigal Son,' and in this 
moving presentment of the tatter^ and weary 
wanderer as be bnried hb shame-strickeii face in 
the bosom of the father whose compassion fsils 
not, we read the artist's belief in an all-embracing 
Divine love. Ilic effaoemeat of the personality m 
the hapless truant has concentrated all the interest 
of the scene on the father, wbo pre a se a him to hb 
heart and gases down on him with infinite pity 
and tenderness. He b not only the father of the 
parable, but the Eternal Love incorporate; and 
Rembrandt's art becomes in the best aense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may according^ regard Rembrandt's design 
as more satbfying to the religioiu sense of the 
liberal Protestant than that of any other aitbt, 
and with thb as our standard may pare on to a 
brief critical survey of religious art as it has been 
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revired in vsrioaa experimenUl bat interesting 
forms nearer onr own time. 

IV. Modbrs 77s£ 5.—The list pert of the 
17tb and the whole of the 18th cent, prodneed 
practirolly nothing in this style that was not a 
mere falo^ess aimalacmm of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Roman schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent, in the 
work of William Bloke, who hod genius enon^ in 
art and literature to have achieved true greatneao, 
hod that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Blake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonging to the century of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
some centn^, it is worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homelv 
intimate stvle in which he might have sooceedea, 
but odoptea the conventional types of the Italian- 
ixing fi^re pointers of the time. The revived re¬ 
ligious art of the 19th cent, is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against 
the predominant ciassiclsm of the latter half of the 
18lh cent., and took the form portly of a return to 
natnre in which Rousseau ono Robert Boms were 
pioneers, and portly in a revived interest in what 
was meduBTol, which bwon in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to r ranee. In Germany medi¬ 
evalism was a natural product, for her troditioos 
of iMut greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
ana even a cloaoicist like Goethe paid homage to 
Uieee romantic bygvme glorieo A curious result 
in ^ the sphere of relirioua art of this return to 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in onr own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ hy Eduard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
fwise tn scMs ore taken from the Germany of the 
ISlh century. What we know in onr own country 
by the name of the ' Gothic Revival '—a movement 
that led to the restoration of meduevol features in 
innumerable Ei^lish churches and to the establish¬ 
ment of something like a enltus of the romantic in 
art—was at the basis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known os pre-Rapnoelitism, vniile the 
earlier religious painting of tlM German ao-styled 
‘Noxareoes* was foundra rather oo the notional 
self • conacionsness of the German people firmly 
braced by the struggle against Napoleon; medi¬ 
evalism, at any rate, pla^ no port in it, for the 
Nosorenes lived and worked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the hhiglisb. 
were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the esth^c result wsa in neither 
cose wholly satisfactory. 

I. Nonuencs.—The name *Nazarenes' was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent, settled in Rome in on ODondoned 
monsstery, where they sought to re-eonstitute the 
life and work of the painters of the eorliar religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the type that 
surrenders itwf to idealism but reempuM no 
attractioD in natnre and the things of tba real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly from nature, but at second hozKi from the 
works of the older mosten. This secured a certain 
look of style in the compositions; but, on the other 
hand, the figures Ucked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, fiat, and conventional. 
One good piece of work the Nosorenes accomplished 
early in Utetr career, which has laid modem art 
under on obligation. In 1815 they re-intrvkdnoed 
the iechniqiw of fresco pointing, which hod been 
abandoned anee the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs's old 
jou rney men executed sucoessiuDy in the true 
ptWMss a scries of paintings in a room of the Casa 
Bartholdi on the Inncion at Rome. These point¬ 
ings ore from the story of Joseph, and have been 


removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius. 
Overbeck, Schodow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works ore among the best from on artistic point of 
view produced by the sehooL Modem German 
monumental wall-painting, which has floarisbed 
through the century, bod here its origin. 

Of the Noxarenes, Friedrich Overbeck (1789- 
1880) was the most characteristic finre. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, like most of his 
associates, he was intensoly devotional, and his 
pictures breathe the some spirit of quiet and re¬ 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of 0>loCTe. * Art 
is to me.' he wrote once, * a harp on whuh I would 
fain hear idv^s sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord.' The comparative absence from his 
works of the qoolitiea of oolonr, light and shade, 
and handling, which ore essential to the beauty of 
a modem picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of view of this article to consider them 
turther. Combos (1785-1887) was a for stronger 
artist than Gverbeck, and oovmed vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere with compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lacking in warmth of 
feeling or seethetic charm. His great fresco of the 
meduevol subject of the ' Lost Judgment’ in the 
Ludwigikirche at Munkb, pointed in 1840, may 
count os his masterpiece. 

On the some plane of art os the Noxarenes ore 
a^ once esteemed pointer of religious themes, the 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippmyte Flondrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
who execut^ beautifully drawn figure comuosi- 
tiems on religious themes on the wslls of Parisian 
churches, which ore, however, tome in effect and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of all this set of 
artists no one hod in him so many elements of tme 
tness as the Aberdeen painter, William Dyce. 
he been bom in a time and in sarroundtngs 
favourable to the development of monumental 
figure painting, be would have been a great artist, 
for there is in his design on originiuity and on 
intimacy of feeling, in nis exeenuoo a firmness, 
that strike us at once os exceptional in this phase 
of art. Bom in 1806, he met and was influenced 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Mather in Us 
Modem Painting reckons him * with the Flondrin- 
Overbeck family,' though he notes that 'where 
the Naxarenes prodoce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Dyee's pioinres. Ue is finished in grace, 
irith this grace he combines the pure and quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There is 
something touching in his madonnas. ... A 
dreamy loveliness brings the heavenly fignres 
nearer to ns* (iiL 5). The *8L John leading 
the ftladonna to his Home,’ in the Tote Gallery in 
London, is a good specimen of his art. 

i Pre-Raphaelites.—The religious art of the 
I®^ oenL received a eoutribation of some value 
f^ the English pre-Rapbaeliteo. Shortly before 
1850 three or four young artists in f >o mlon foond 
themselves drawn togemer by something of the 
same feeling in art that h^ actuated the Noxo- 
renes. They revolted against t^ academic coo- 
ventions with which the name of Raphael was 
•peciUly connected, and discerned salvation for art 
^ * return to the sincerity and simplicity 
of the 15th century. Unlike the^axoreneo, how- 
*'^**’* • strong feeling for natore. and it 

w as f rom the tint one of their principles that 
every port of a picture should painted with the 
moM acmpoloos core directly from the living persoa 
or the tmturol object. The title * Pre-RapluieliU 
Brotherhood' and the mystic initials *r.R.B.’ 
which appeared after their signatures oo their 
pointings, were the outward signs of a which 
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altim«t«Ijr incloded Mven members, and the fact 
that two or three were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. The three orimnal 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Ererett Millais, are the only ones who 
need be mentioned here. Their intense earnest¬ 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
masters, led them to reli^oos themes, tbou^ these 
were not exclmdrel^ therr objectiTe. Indeed, they 
w’ere before all thin^ romantictsU, and mar be 
claimed W the Gothic Revival as its spiritual off- 
soring. They were devoted to the poets, and some 
oi the best things they aocomplishM in art are the 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Poenu published by 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was 
particularly marked, and he ultimately confined 
nimself as a painter to the romantic fidd, in the 
cultivation of which he was followed by Inward 
Borne Jones. This romantio and poetie vein kept 
their denrotion to the facts of nature from faUing 
into mere realism, so that in their pictures we dis¬ 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact rendering of aoces- 
aoriea, while the whole scene may be a fiuryland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly relinoos pictures of the school, 
the best were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1850 Rossetti exhibited the quaint hat fascinating 
* Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,' where the figures 
are portraits of the painter’s nearest relatives, and 
the * Ecce AncUla Domini* which has now happily 
found a home in the national collection. Vor 
natvtii of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
lovdiest pictores ever painted, and in its trans¬ 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth¬ 
ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
vogue in the Ei^Und of the time. The early 
Millais of 1850, ‘ The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,* a far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artbttcally speaking, the best religions production 
of the school; for Mulais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his aasodates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known * Light of the World ’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artbt has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same relmous ear¬ 
nestness, combined with the pre-Raphaeiite faith¬ 
fulness in details. * In the whole liUtoiy of art 
there are no rdigious pictures in which nnoom- 
promising natoralism has made so remarkable an 
alliance with a pietbtie depth of ideas' (Mather, 
MotUm Paintit^, UL 12). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
pictnre detail detail does not rMdly secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was due to intellectual ratner than to 
porely artistio oonsiderationa. The experiment 
was of value in its time as a protest against the 
vagne oonventional rendering of nature with no 
true knowledge behind it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non- 
artistie the principle will alwajrs seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, but, as Horace says 
in the Art Poriiea (line 31): 

* Is viiiusi dudl culpa fUfs, M osrat srte,’ 
and the way to repreeent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy bit by bit, but to 
render the general aqieet of things in tbeir true 
relations of tone and colour. This is the real diffi¬ 
culty of painting, and an impreHionist study that 
secures absolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficolt, and far better as art, than the 
.most elaborate rendering of individoal details with 
meticulous exactnesa An English painter, poe- 
■esaed of a shrewd wit, tried the pie-Rapfaaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, * This 
cannot be right, it is too easy!' Hence it has 


oome about that many a pt^Raphaelitc painter 
who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say: 

' latetlx opsris smunis, qoi* poosn totuoi | NswlsC* 
Moreover, exact piece-by-piece rendering leads too 
often to a hardness in delineation that is destruc¬ 
tive of pictorial efiect, and when this b combined 
with crime and inhsumonioos colouring, the result 
from an aesthetic point of view may be diaastrotts. 
At the same time, though pre-Rapoaelite pbtures 
vary greatly in tbeir artistic value, they are always 
to be respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and wme of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa¬ 
tions of an interesting mooem phase of Christian 
art. 

3 . Modem experiments.—One last i^udie of 
Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing ns 
quite to our own dsy. The reference is to certadn 
eadeavoun to secure con\'incing veriaimilitude in 
the pictorial repremsntatiou of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and by the use of local type^ 
oostumes, accessories, ana setting. Thb experi¬ 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the works already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whoee * Last Supper,' 
painted in 1870, b well known in thU country 
through reproducUons, are equal to the best; but 
hu curious oonvention of a 15th cent, mite m seriM 
gives them a position apart. One form which thU 
work has taken U to place the events of the life of 
Chrbt in an Oriental setting, carefully elsboratod 
from a stndy of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 10 th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjecta Horace Vemet, on hb Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that Uie scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should be 
represented in Oriental settings. Thb was actu¬ 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt, who painted re¬ 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
tM Dead Sea. Some German artists sought the 
same end the adoption for the NT characters of 
the types of modem scions of the Hebre«r race; 
but it nas been r eser v e d for a Freneb and s Scot¬ 
tish painter of our own time to work the idea out 
with oompletenem. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for hb pictures of modem fashkm- 
able life, and William Hol^ of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, oonoeived the idea of portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly minbtry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The ligbti^ and oolonr of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figuM and their oostumes, the fnmiture, the 
accesBories, are all drawn from actual life, as it can 
be studied to-day on the Meant of Olives, by Uie 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resnlting 
pictures, made aooessiUe by popular nmrod actions, 
are fnll of interest, and at every tom fWnish some 
new snggestioD that makes us realise and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases oomparatively small water ooloun aM 
do not aim at greatoesi of eflect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter¬ 
feres with the general impreesion of a scene in its 
ethical or religious sspecta. They nevertheless, 
valoahle oontribotions to the religious art of our 

Jn expmment in qoite another direction baa 
bem mue, also In our osm day, I 7 one or two 
German aitbts, of whom the most important b 
Frits TOO Ubde. Von Uhde b probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
thia latest epoch to Scriptural themes, and hb 
work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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admire in Rembrandt than that of any of the other 
modema. There U no attempt here at archeological 
oorrectnesa, and the idea of an Oriental setting never 
eroaces the artist’s mind. On the contrary, he takes 
the actual aoenea in town or riilage or country of 
the Germany of hia own day, and imagines Christ 
introdneed into them, and aealing with those He 
meets as He dealt with His fellow-countrymen in 
Falestine. In * The Sermon on the Mount ’ Christ 
is seated on a modem wooden bench in the fields, 
and is discounine to a group of German peasant 
women and chiloren, on the outskirts ot which 
hang the men who are gmng home from their work, 
with their tools over their sboolders. ' Sufler Utile 
children to come unto me,* at Leipaig, shows us the 
interior of a modem schoolroom m a smaU town, 
where the master stands in the background, while 
a group of children of all sgea are ntbered some¬ 
what timidly near the chair on which a strarim, 
who has jurt entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger b Chrbt, and we are made to see that He 
b gradually drawing the Uttle ones to Himself by 
the magnetism of His personaUty. In other pieces 
we see ^rbt entering a peasant home, or sitting at 
meat with Hb friem^ as at the LAst Supper; or, 
again, with a frank acceptance of the mystical, 
the artbt has given os the scenes of the Annuneb- 
tion or the Nativity. The pictures are always 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with 
human feeling, and often touched with idrllio 
charm. Their qoaUty as works of art gives them 
an eaoaUy high place with that which they claim 
as achievements m religions design. 

Tlte name of Rembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Rembrandt, Uke von Uhde, in the 
best of hb pictures took the setting from bb ovm 
surroondingB, though he indulges not seldom in 
Oriental vestmenb and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, bowerer, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any sge and oonntry; and, m the second place, 
they are aa unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. 
Hence the setting of Rembrandt’s pieces taacs 
them to that fibtsmee from ns which b necessary 
in order to let the imagination hare free pby. In 
the paintings of our own time, on the otner band, 
both the Oriental baekgronnib and the modem 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear¬ 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostles seems 
forced and almost theatricaL If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appear to 
Uve In Oiese surroundings, bat to have come in in 
a dUgube, and we half exp^ their interlocutors 
to be finding them out. On the other hand, if 
we accept toem as modem Orientab or modem 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their oniqne 
character and greatness. They have been bronght 
down too effectively from the idesd to the actual 
sphere. 

Summary .—In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to describe ana to analyze, from the 
points of view indicated at the begmning of thb 
article^ the chief phases of religious art as they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of which may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially deeoratim, and their snint bss been 
that of tne monkish craftsman ot the llth, the 
Gothic mason and carver of the 13th centuries; 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Chrbtian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty— 
a grateful rendering back of the boon so bviiuily 
bestowsd, the gift of sldll and care to the Lord of 


the inyentire brain and cunning hand. Bow far, 
we may ask, can we in these modem days enter 
into the spirit .of those meducral craftsmen, and 
turn any artistic gifts we may possess to thb high 
■enrice f Unlike the men of old, we have in these 
days almost to justify the bare exbtence of the cult 
of oeanty and of art, for these are not a natural and 
necessary part of our Uvea. We have seen how 
the practice of the arts in early Christian and 
monastic surroundings followed inevitably from 
the fact that life without thb dement of art was 
in those days impossible. With us it b something 
extra, and b as a oonsMuence eballenged to give 
an account of itself. Tlist idea of an opporition 
between the Ufe of art and the practice life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson's 
' Palace of Art,' b not jiutified by the facts of the 
world. It b p^ectly possible, as we can learn by 
looking around ns. to combine the practical witn 
the contempbtive life, and to exercise the esthetic 
faculties without any withdrawal from the sphere 
of the actuaL It b true that there are those who 
do ao withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
that they are tempted away by the allurements of 
the imamnation. It may very well be that they 
are morbid and self-absorbed, and if a field of 
activity did not offer itself in the lesthetie sphere, 
their life might decline to a much lower level. The 
pleasures of art are, at any rate, innocent, and 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
thc^ at least refine the taste. 

We saw that the medinvml artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produre bmutiful 
things as not only a function of human nature but 
a law of the unimrse at lar^ There b a narrow 
relijriosity that b afraid of a human nature ao 
amply crowed, and would confine its activity 
witnm much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, thb timid creed b already an 
anachronism, and most of thon which have Puritan 
traditions at their back accept to^y the brooiler 
view to which, at any rate, the student of the 
hbtoiy of Chrbtian art most feel himself forced. 
And if thb energy of art b not only wholesome, 
but even in a sense enjoined, in what can it be 
more fittingly expendeu than in that senrioe to 
which we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries? The time b now past when the 
square barn-like meeting-hoose^ the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, oomd satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It b true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show b as a mere nothing to the ‘ truth 
in the inward parts,* which b demanded as much 
from churches and oongr^pitions as from indi¬ 
viduals; and if worship were less sincere in a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it b the art that would have to be 
sacrificed. It b true also that In parts of our own 
country a sacred tradition of nnselfish piety, of 
heroic endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generation past have looked down 
on the defenders of a creea for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their possessions 
or their lives. The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to retain what 
b best in this, while contesting some of its nega* 
tiona The introduction of instrumental music 
into ^e act of wonhip, and of the element of art 
Md beauty bto its material apparatus and its 
home, b in principle conceded almoid everywhere in 
Chiwendom, aim there b every reason why the 
mMUeval tradition should be revived, and these 
things not merely soeepted as a fashion, but 
embra^ with the godly joy and pride of the 
older day*. 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Christian 
utbta has been exercised not merely on tha 
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creation of what b beantifol, bat ot repreaenta- 
tions of ucied aoenes and perwnagea, or aymbolio 
ahowa that bad a didactic porpoae. Thu work, aa 
we have seen, haa taken several diflferent fomu. 
We mav dutinfpiah here: (a) the liturgical, 
doctrinal, or allnaive eompoaitioD. which began, aa 
we saw. in the catacomba, and flouiiahed greatly, 
in the form capecially of the pictures of the Lart 
Things, in the bter medueval period; (b) the 
devotional picture, represented centrally in the 
work of Fra Angelico, in which the apeciallv 
Christian virtues of humility, devotednesa, self* 
abandonment, are brought to view and their 
practice inculcated; (e) the historical rroreeenta- 
tion from the life of Christ or of OT or NT 
worthies—a form of art that we have come across 
in many shapes, and in which at one time the 
mystical, at another the human, element b most 
apparent; and (</) the great work of art in which 
a supreme master like MichelanMlo has created 
types that are profoundly ethical, though not in 
the distinctive sense Christian. 

Ilow b each of these forms of relirioos art 
rebted to the Christian thought of enlightened 
F^testantUm ! 

(a) The first kind of picture has ceased for Pro- 
testanb to have any diaaedc or specblly reli^ns 
significance, and b regarded rather from the Intel- 
lectual point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. The designs of William Blake are of thb 
kind, and a good modem instance may be found in 
the allusive symbolical design which, with charm¬ 
ing decorative feeling, blm. Tra^uair has executed 
in the ‘Song School' of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well as in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticbm than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to a special phase 
of artistic feeling both in the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
rincere lovers of art just aa strongly as they attract 
others. So long aa there are artuts and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. Thb 
phase of rcUgious art b illustrated also by some of 
Uie productions of G. F. Watts, an artbt of genius 
who was meant to be a great painter, but was 
drawn aside from the direct coarse by the copious, 
nees and insbtenoe of hb intellectual ideas. 

(b) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devoutncM 
of the devotional pictures of the early seboob of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as they express the specially Christian temp^ of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to ns inno¬ 
cence and love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Mrgin mother, in saint, and in ^n^, they 
will always have a message for those reiigionsly 
snsoeptible. The harsh theol^cal words * Hagi- 
ology,'' Mariobtiy,' and the like need not disturb 
our oontemplstire enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expreMions of a faith which in the great 

was the same as our own. The works 
are. at the same time, removed into the hbtorical 
region by the fact that the whole religions milieu 
whicb conditioned them at their forthcoming b so 
different from ours. We regard them with interest 
and affection, but recognise them as not belong* 
ing to our own time or our own range of religious 
ideas. 

(e) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT b a matter that eoncems 
ns in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modem in* 
terest in the facts of the past, and with the (partly 
ratiooalbtic) tendency to emphasixa the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 


what has gone before of the many attem^ which 
have been made in art, throughout post-Mforma. 
tion timea, to bring home with convincing force to 
the spectator the personality, and the si^ificance 
of the acts, of Christ. The difficulty hu always 
been, on the one hand, to avoid what b mystical, 
with all the other conventions of the profeieed re* 
ligtons schoob; and, on the other, to prevent such 
a modemixing of the mus en scriss as may destroy 
the air of remoteness from the ordinary world and 
of ethical supremacy, which should bdong to the 
person of the protagonbt. Rembrandt, as we have 
seen, has sucomed here where many have failed ; 
and when, the whole body of hb work on relig* 
ious themes b placed in accessible form before 
the publie, aa has been proposed, he will prob¬ 
ably be recognised by all aa the grea^t relimoua 
artut of whom the hbtory of painting bears 
record. 

(ff) The imprei^ion of the Sublime, when con¬ 
vey^ either ov the appearances of nature or by 
those of art, b always in one sense a religious 
impression, for it implies a chastening, and. in the 
Aristotelian sense, a purifying, of the individual 
emotions by the recognition of what b Iran, 
soendently great. Thb giei^ees b not hostile 
or terrifying, for the assthetio impression of the 
Sublime b destroyed when the Ming b shaken 
or cowed through fear, but it represents, as it 
were, a challenge, to which we respond by braciiu 
up the powers, and by messuring onrselvos with it 
in the strength of free intelliMoce and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the oontemnbtion of the Divine, 
b not crushed but raised ana strengthened. Now, 
of all the functioos that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher servbe of man, none b 
greater than that of presenting human nature 
before ns in aspects ol such grandeur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Divine. The ordinary leveb of human great¬ 
ness are transcended ^ these exceptional crea¬ 
tions of art, and our spirit b uplifted in response. 
The impression thus producea b religious, but 
it b quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a rerion where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-enabracing conception of the God¬ 
head, supreme in goodness as m power. It fol¬ 
lows from thb that all art whicn rises to thb 
ethical level b religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from thb point of view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor may claim a twsition 
by tba side of the desi|^ of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
T^e imprefonvenesB of a great work of art depends 
larg^ on tba rimplicity as well aa the force of 
its message, and it U not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising toe 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may b<^ serve the spiritual needs ol mankind. 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Chrirtiiui),* — 
There u no iorm of Christian pictorial art that has 
come down to na from the Middle Aces in soch 
abondance. in such Tarietj, and in men a gronine 
and onaltered condition, as the art of miniature- 
painting for the iUostratioo and decoration of mann- 
scripts. Isolated examples dating from the 4th cent, 
to the 8th may be fonnd scattered throng the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from the 9th cent, 
onwards exist in considemble numbers, not only in 
puUic libraries hot in many private eoUeetions— 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken place through their being little cared 
for, or litnrgicaUy out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it mu^ 
not be concluded that the majority of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively written and 
illostrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museoms. A glance at the contents of any con¬ 
siderable mediaval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridm, shows ns bow commcmplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholar's book, and that in nine cases out 
of teo the loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest rellnm were done either as furniture 
for loctcm and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendoors and adornments ol a great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen s^ ecclesiastics, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modem 
student rciuls the iditiont d* luxt that he buys of 
poems ti^t he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. ' Let those who care for 
them,' he says, * own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. All I need 
is a good text.* Thb sentence abows that the 
spirit of the fastidious book-lover was already 
aWoad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for oongratulation that not every one had so austere 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Yeri^ of the 
Srd or 4th cent, in tne Vatiesm Library { but 
these do not oome within the scope of the present 
article, which deida only with this branch of art 
in ration to Christiania. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Cnristian mannscripu that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesu of the 6th 
cent., which contains eighty-^ght miniatures, and 
leading to the Ashburnnam iWtatench, written 
at Toon in the 7th cent, and adorned with nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bihlioihhque 
Nations at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy ixf the Gospels known as the Bock ef 
KdU at Trmity College, Dublin. This book, which 
is at once the earliest and the finest of the Ceitio 
mannacripts, was written by a scribe or scribes of 
the utmost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
and other decoradona of miraeoloualy 
interwoven lines. The Irish deooraton, however, 
while gifted with a sureoess of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of hnaginatioa, and when confronted with 
a subject like Uie Crucifixion, showed as lament¬ 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kelb the best-known example of this style Is 
the Lindi^amo GotpeU at the British Museum 
(fig. 1. p. 890), which, though not existed in 
Ireland, Delongs to the same t>ltie tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 
• Aar B xa (^.) SM PL in>. 


to external influences, show a fallinj^ off from this 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element or 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the matbematicallT perfect, only decad¬ 
ence and repetition lay before them. Neverthe¬ 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 

f ives them a unique place in the history of book 
ecoratioo, and was not without some effect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to the more emotionsl impnlsM 
derived from Romo and Constantinople. 

Pictorially the Roman school, best exhibited in 
the pidntings of the Catacomh^ bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late as the 10th cent, 
books wrere illustrated with pktnreis usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that differed scarcely 
at all ^m their classical prototypes. The Byxan- 
tine pictures in copies of the Greek Gospels and 
Lives of Bsdnts written at Omstantinople, full of 
Oriental bleadings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classical fi^re-work, bad a far wider 
and more vivifying influence on the art of the 
\yest. Under Roman and Bysantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
books, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
8 th and 12th centuries. By the latter century, 
Brauitine art, having reached an arawlemirai stage 
which allowed of no farther evolution, was, as it 
were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
Russia survive unaltered to the present day. 

Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win¬ 
chester, a notable school of book-decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this school 
is a Bcnedietional belonging to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, which was written at Winchester for Bishop 
iEtholwold between the Tears 063 and 084. A 
similar Benedictionat, written a few years iMer for 
Archbishop Robert of Jumbges, is now in the 
public library at Rouen. The British Museum is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
King Eagar^e Charter of Ug^ Abbey (fig. 2, p. 
890), written entirely in gold in 066 and enrichM 
with a beantiful frontispieoe, in which the figures 
are drawn with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies eharacteristio of the EngUah 
miniatunsts ot the KKh and 11th centuries. 

During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it b not too much to say that Kn gli nh hook- 
iUnstration was the finest in Europe. Until the 
end of the^ 13th cent. Italisn pictorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
En g l a nd ai^ France, while Germany was likewise 
under a weight of enervative'Byzantine tradition, 
which seems to have prevented ita producing more 
than a trifling nnmber of books of notable merit 
between Uie 12th cent, and the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Umnault, and Artoia, many stately books were 
written and illuminated, but in the reign of St. 
IxMtb the fame of the University of Paris attracted 
achoUrs and arUsts from all Chrutendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the inteUeetual'centre of 
Europ^ In their train came a b^y of writers 
aim Ulnminators, independent of the monasteries, 
a^k off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimaboe were bom, and produced work of an 
axtraoidinary and ahnost feminine refinement of 
executu^ wnich b no less attractive the 
manly vigour which b more especially English (fig. 
8 , p. 891). For a while the two ooantries ran an 
even race, but by the middle oi the 14th cent, the 
French Ulnminators had gone far beyond their 
En g lis h rivals, and in the second of the 15Ui 
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cent. EDglbh patrona were ao iltaerved 1^ their 
conntr^en that tbej had to aeod to Bru^ and 
Parii (or their paintra prayer-books and rocnaacea 

To the Italian scribe of the 15th cent, belongs 
the distinction of haring discarded the Gothio or 
black letter, which by that time had reached a 
cramped ngly staj^ in faronr of tbe more 
roonaed and legible forms of the 11th and 12th 
cents., littera atUiqun as it was called when re- 
introdnced, * Roman letter* as we now call it (figs. 

PP* 891, S92). This reviral was soon seen to 
be a reasonable one, and was adopted in all literary 
oonntries except Gennanv, which is only now com¬ 
ing into line with her Western nei^nboora It 
was under th9 inflnence of the Renaissance that 
the finest illnminated books were produced in 
Italy, lliese were largely oofaes of tbe Latin 
classics; hnt many exquisite pniyer4xMks were 
written, eepeeially in Florence, Naples, Fem^ 
and V«iice, for members of the great familiea 
Of Spanish illnminated books not many have 
sorrived, and these nsnally owe nearly erery- 
ching to artistic inflnences from Naples or Bmges. 
In tne latter city enormous quantities of dainty 
prayer-books were manufactured towards tbe 
md of the 15th century. Tbe chief features 
of thf ee books are the use of sprays of natural 
flowers and foliage in the bordera, and the delicacy 
of the lanilscape backgronnds to the ptctores. 
Dutch books are remarkable at once for great 
dexterity of exeention end for a hltmlnM of 
conception which prevents their ever being in the 
first rank as works of art. 

And now as to the types of manoscripta that were 
most frequently illustrated. With few and mostly 
fragmentary exceptions, all Utnrgkal boo^ earlier 
than tbe 13th cent, have perished, having been 
worn ont, or cast aside on acoonnt of changes of 
and of textual arrangement. It is certain 
none of them were habttnally so richly deco¬ 
rated as tbe early copies of the Gospels dready 
referred to. These were always adorned with four 
fTOTtispieees, usually representing tbe Evangelists 
in the act of writing, opposite the four opening 
pages of tbeGospeU,oa which the was written 
in large ornamental letters within an elaborate 
border. The principal liturgical books of a lat«- 
date, of which there are many illuminated examples, 
are Pontificals. Missals, Breviaries. Gradnals, and 
Antipbonexs. The great dioir-books, snch as are 
shown in the Convent of St. Mark at Florence and 
in the Duomoof Siena, have survived in quantities 
in Italy and Spain, where they may still he seen in 
nse. These often contain initials painted by artists 
of note, bat they are for tbe most part not earlier 
tbe 15th century. Choir-hooka of Northern 
origin, especially those of the fine period, are ex¬ 
ceedingly rare. Tbe best tlmt exUta is an Anti- 
phoner m three volumes written in 1290 for the 
nuns of the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupri near Gram- 
moot (fig. 6. ^ 892). This formerly bekmpd to 
John Kosldi^ and u now (1906) in the eoUection 
of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

Tbe Volgate Bibles that hare survived from the 
12 th cent, are usually large folios in two or three 
voinmes, with hiatoriated initials at tbe b^inning 
of each book, and decorative initials to tbe nnmer- 
ous prologues. One of the finest examples, a book 
of surpassing beauty, is in the library of Win¬ 
chester Catl^rmL In the 13th cent, the sixe of 
Bibles was reduced, and they were written in 
enormous numbers and with astonishing skill in 
France, England, and Italy (fig. 7. p. 8W). The 
entire Bible, including the Apocijpha and perhaps 
a hundred and fifty painted initials, was oft^ on 
so a scale ana on vcUum of such astonis h i n g 
thinness as to fit oomfoitably into the pouch or 
pocket of the Dominican and other itinerant preach¬ 


ers of the day. So great was the output at this 
time, that it seems umost to have sufficed until 
the invention of printing, as Bibles written in the 
14th and 15th eents. are eomparativeiv rare. Be¬ 
sides plain texts, portions oi the Bible with ex¬ 
tensive marginal commentaries were often finely 
written and iUnminated for purposes of monastic 
study: and in England especiallv there were pro- 
dneed in the 13th cent, a numoer of splendidly 
Ulnstratod copies of the Apocalypse, either in 
Latin or in French, and nsnalfy with an Exposition 
taken from the writings of Mrengaudns. It is 
easy to see bow the strange visions of St. John 
kindled Uie imsginations of the creative artists of 
this time, and with what aest they sooghi to in¬ 
terpret them (fig. 8, p. 893). In France, at the 
same period, a type of somptuous picture-book was 
evolv^ known as the BM* in which 

the text is altogether subordinate to the almost 
oonntless illnstrationa Two copies are in the Im- 

C rial Library at Vienna, while a third is divided 
tween the Bodleian library, tbe Biblioth^ne 
Nationale, and the British Museum (fig. 9. p. 894). 

From an early period the chief booK of private 
devotion was the Fsaltor. In the 12th and 13th 
cents, every rich and devout layman seems to have 
poeseaaed ms own copy of the Psalms, to which 
were invariably added certain CanticlM, tbe Athan- 
a«an Creed, the Litany, and a small number of 
Collects, sometimes followed the Office of the 
Desid. It was on these books that the miniatorista, 
in what was certainly tbe onlminati^ period of 
their art, lavished their utmost skill. To the more 
elaborate copies it was usual to prefix a series of 
iUnstratioos of the Old Testament, from the creation 
of the world to the cwonation of Solomon, and of 
the New Testament from the Annunciation to the 
Last Judgment, whidi series varied in length ac¬ 
cording to tl^ wishes and parse of tbe individual 
who gave the commission: while the initials of 
certaui Psalma—in early Psalters only Psalms 1, 
61, and 101, marking tlie three divisions into fifty 
P^ms, and in later Psalters also Psalms 28, 38, 
52, 68, 80, and 97, being (with Psalm 1) the first 
Pwilma of the Office of Matins on the seven days 
of the week, and Psalm 108, being the first of 
Snnday Vespers—are invariaUy larger than the 
rest, and nraally historiated with a more or less 
fixed sequence of subjects. Early in the 14th cent. 
Psalters of great sixe and magniiiococe were written 
in East Anglia. Among these must be named the 
Palter of Robert of Ormesby, monk of Norwich 
(fig. 10, p. 896), now in the B^eian Library, and 
two snperb Psaltera, both connected with Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, one in the Pnblie Library at Douai, 
and one in the library of Mr. Dyi^ Perrins. 

As early as the 11th cent, certain private offices, 
the most important being the Honrs of the Virgin, 
tbe Hours of the Trinity, and the Hours of the 
Passion, were added to a few Psalters. Later, 
these accretions came to be written separately, 
probably in the first instance for the use oi womem 
Their portability and general convenience in this 
detached form Im to their being adopted in place 
of the Psalter as tbe devotional book of the literate 
layfolk: and although there are but few separate 
Books of Hours of the 13th oeut., and not many of 
tbe 14th cent., they were prodneed in enormous 
numbeis in tbe 15th cent., and copiously illustrated 
with incturce which in the main illnstrate tbe text 
(fig. 11, p. 894), hot not seldom seem to have been 
(^culatod to withdraw the thoughts of the owner 
from tbe contemplation of heavenly things. Tbe 
popularity of these painted prayer-books, of which 
the greatest nomber were written in Bmg^ Paris, 
and Flor^ce, was so great that they eontinned to 
be produced until long after the InvenUon of prinb- 


ing. 


Sydxby C. Cocksuox. 
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ART (Egrptiui).—The reli^otu Mpect of 
in EgJiit umoot nil thnt is known of it. 

The earliest aeolptares are tombstooes and tables 
of ofleiings for the benefit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statoaij is of firarm in which the soul 
of the deceased lui^ht reside, made as lifelike aa 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction; the 
figures of serranU srith ofierings, or of se^ to 
cutirate the mond, were for service in the 
next world; the whole of the tomb sculpUire^ 
painting ami furniture—carved coffins, canopio 
jars. Inlets, and all else — resulted from the 
reli^us theories of the future life. The build* 
ings that remain to ns are nesurly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them were habitations 
for the many ha-souls of the long; and even the 
battle scenes on the wails are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal processions of captivM dedicated to the 
god, or lea by the god aa his appanaM to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The dvil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 
palaces and towns are nearly all below the plain of 
Nile mud; and it Is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that—being placed on the desert 
—have thus been preserved to ua. Here we must 
notice only the main principles and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. will illustrate the more important pointa 

1. Symbolism.—This begins witn the rise of the 
art, as seen on the slate palettes. The various 
tribes engaged in the conauest of the country are 
designate by their emolema, the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or pelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented dt the stiSms.1 holding a pick 
and digging through toe walls of a town, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive. The king is represented as a 
strong boll — as he is c^ed in later times — 
trampling down his enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, um to write the name of a king, has two 
arms gnuming a stick to smite his enemies; or 
the royal has a hand which holds a cord pot 
through the Up of the captive. In these 

it is seen how early symbolism wras established as 
an elaborate means of bUtorio expreaion. It is 
not suiprising that in the subsequent times it 
should be commonly used. The lungs are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also ’teach 
their muds to war and their fingers to fight,' 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow; the gods place the crown on 
the king's head, and pour porlfyug water or 
blessings over him (see figure of Hamenu IV.); 
the goddess Hat* hor, as a woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling the young king; and Setkbet-almi, 
the coddesB ot literature, writes the king’s name on 
the leaves of the Persea tree. The limits between 
symbolic and dogma pass the critical stage alto¬ 
gether in the Tombs ot the Kings, and a state is 
reached in the other world in which there is no 
distinction possible. 

Special emblems of ideas became so common 
that they were used almost mechanically, Uke the 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are noticed 
under ABCiirncCTURX (Egyptian). ’Decoration.' 
And groops of hieroglyphs, soch aa the anlA for 
life, tne aor for power, the scuf for stabUity, the 
girdle tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
aa fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a tr ellis 
to windows. 

2. Divine forms. — The compound theoli^ of 
sacred animals and deities resulted iu a variety of 
strange combinatioos. The animal element is 
always the head, placed npon a human body for 
a deity: a human head umu an animal body is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, and for 


the fia-bird. emblem of a souL The combination 
of animal nesula on human bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Perabeen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu); and it 
became ve^ usual in later times. The combina¬ 
tion b skUmlly arranged, so that it scarcely seems 
monstrous; see the scene given (p. 896) of Uorus 
and Thoib, where the short neck of the hawk fits 
directly on to the human shoulder*, while the 
long neck of the ibU b backed by an immense 
wig, which after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect b far better than coold have been 
ex)>ecCed from such a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the ram-beaded Khnomn 
and Hersbefi, lion-beaded Sekbmet, oat-beaded 
Bastet, jackid-beaded Anubb, enxwdile-headed 
Sebek, Ibis-beaded Thoth, and hawk-beaded Homs 
and Mento. Besides these, there were many 
oompoonded divinities in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts; usually it b Ptah-Sokar who b 
thus elaborat«l. These combinations have nooe 
of the convincing dignity of the early animal- 
beaded gods. 

J ;. Dress.—The gods are usually clad in the 
est fonn of cloee-fitting wabt-cloth; it is 
always older forms of dress that are thought 
appropriate for relimous or artbtio purposes, and 
in MoyIonia the oldest figures of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The god* never wear the projecting 
p^ked waistcloth common in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. Another primitive piece of ooetnme 
was the animal’s tail, hung at the back from the 
belt. Thb b shown as a bushy tail, like a fox’s, 
on the archaic bunte^ carved on a sUte paletta. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynastj 
onward (see the figum of Rameesn iv. [fig. % 

E . 8961 and the kneeling Hatahepeut, where it b 
rougnt forward). And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for god* after the early ages. 
Here it can be seen on the figures of Horns smd 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinnwr iHmn nsual. 

The {wincipal religions dress was the leops^ 
skin, as on the priest in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1, p. 8M}. It was worn from before the first 
dynasty (Narmer), and b seen not only on scenea, 
but also on statues in the eighteenth aynssty. It 
b ^own on the priests when seated, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long mnslin drem. 

4* Ceremoniea. — The four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Oder- 
ing, Layu^; on of Hands, and Purification. 

(o) Saerijk€, as among the Smnites, was the cere¬ 
monial killing of an animal for food; bat there 
b no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole bornt-Baerifloe. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of the deceased are 
shown as trsppmg the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
b rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
mch as thb example of the nineteenth djrnasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign invitation, and 
u only known in picture at Tell el-Amarna 
Eighteenth dynasty), and in deacription at the 
Baroess e u m (twentieth dynasty). 

1^) b the most usual religious snbjeot. 

The offerings are heaped together on a a slab 

on the ground, or a pUlar table; in thb case a mat 
b ^^resented, bound with thread at the middle 
two ends, a form which originates in the 
dynasty or earlier. Upon the mat b a Uyer 
ofro^ thin cakes, much like the modem &p 
bcead, with two drdes of seeds stuck in each. A 
joints of meat (!) follows; then three 
wild duclb; above, a row of gazelle haunches, 
npon which are three plncked geese. The whole b 
covered with a bundle of lotus flowers a bunch 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink* 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-oQerings were of a great variety 
of wines and been, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an inoense-bamcr. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, but 
always in a metal censer held in tlie ban<L It 
was a long metal rod, with a band bolding a cup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a uwka 
bead at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning, heat requisite 

to light it was obtained using a hot saucer of 
pottery placed in the cup, on which the resin 
fused, when the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown away, and thus i 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(e) Laying on <ff hands was repr es ented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the So. This 
was a divine eswnoe which the gods drank from 
the heavenly 'lake of the Sa,' and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beinn 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not eeaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of bands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inseription rea^, 'giving of the 
kingship of both banks of the river, the complete 
office, to bis daughter, Maat ka-ra’ (Uatshepsut). 

I^rifiecUion was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole elasa of priests were 
devotra to the purification of places and things; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolieally by the gods, as shown on 
p. 896. god holds a vase from which he 

pours out a stream over the king. It is statod 
Ramessu * is purified with life and power.' 

5. Fumitnre.—The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the pri^; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and w^n stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, BO as to allow of the priests takin g thei r 
station beneath the poles (see AnCHTTECTUSK 
[Eg^tian], f 5. where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of w^ 
plated over with sheets of electrum or ^Id. The 
extent to which gold was used is banUy credible 
to ns, who see omy an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the 11th cent the Countess 
of &cily had the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold ; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objecU as covered with gold, which was usually of 
conriderable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of h«h bumishing upon a 
stncco base was kept up tul Roman timea The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat At the aide of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
llowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large ankk. 
or Kgn of life; this is crowned srith flowers, and 
has oonvolvuloa and vine grosring op beneath it 
Another stand at the extreme right haa a figure 
of the king offering a la^ bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religions art was spent on 
these sUtoettes of the king makinu a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

^ W. M. PUJTDKBS PKTBIS. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etmscan and 
Early Italic).—One can hardly speak of Italic 
art in connexion with the ruUe nroducts of tlio 
Stone Age, even though some of the Neolithio 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high d^ree of pmection in their way ; the begin¬ 
nings of a higher civilization appear more or less 
simnltaneoualy in the whole country, varying in 
type acrarding to the different races t^t inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows: 

z. Tkt * Urramart ’ 0 / northern Jtaty. — These 
are villages built upon platforms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lahes of Central Europe. 
From there the type spread not only down »e 
marshy valley of the I'o and its tributary riven, 
but alM farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may jut^ by an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. What had originally bera a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was preserved and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainous regions. An in¬ 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ' terramarieob,' in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages—a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of eakh and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, aooessible by a single bridge ; the round 
huts inside were dispos^ in blocks, {ntersected by 
two main paths running at right angles to eacn 
other and to the ramparta, while, on the eastern 
side of the village, a rectangular space was re¬ 
served, evidently for the dwelung of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblanoe of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps la 
evident, and speaks for eommunity 0! race; but 
the ' terramare' are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 


pottery, numerous stone and bone implements, 
out on^ a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulss, found occasionally, allow ns to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak¬ 
ing, a date between 1500 aim 1000 B.C. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe's dwelling—miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart—rude earthen jars filM with 
the ashes of the dead taking the plsM of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agnculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the * terramare* of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlementa, evidence 
of rations with the Mgona. in the shape of 
Mycenjcan sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

a. At about the same time, a more highly de¬ 
veloped civilization was spreading throu^ SieiJy 
and southern Itaty. We know these tnbes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man's 
dwelling, either round or oval nuts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stona Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Fantaliea west 
of Syracuse), have been discovered; and as the 
tomu were abundantly furnished with the neces¬ 
saries of life—clay vases often delicately painted. 
wea{)ons and implements of atone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory—we are able to le-eonstrnct, 
to a certain extent, this Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 
presence of Myemuean vases in some of the tombs 
fixes their date approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, dvilization of the .'terramare.' The 
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advent of the Greek oolonitU, after the decline of 
the Myceniean sway, early in the fint m il l e nnium 
B.a. ^oet atided the local art of •oathem Italy 
and Sicily, which may be considered, af^ the 8 th 
cent., simply as a province of Greek civiliiatiom 
y, An analogous development of local h^diwork 
appears in tM* roek-cut tombs of Sorrfiaio. OiJy 
here it is Phcenida, not Greece, whose colonies 
modify t^ old order, at about tke same period. 
Bnt Sardinia always retains one distinctive leatore 
of arehitectnre, the * nnragbe,’ carious buildings 
of bee-hive shape, made of roughly hewn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable si^ 
with internal rooms and winding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these bt^dinn ^ has 
never been sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether they servea as dwellings or tombs, or 
perhaps for both uses. It is, however, undoubted 
that the older ' nuragbe ’ must be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.Ci 

4 . In northern and central Italy the * terramare * 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., and are replied by viUaoe* <f rud* 
hut* without potv or rumparts. We know the 
eivilixation of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanoya near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliaa* 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the ' terramare'; but not only are these ossnaries, 
with their ineis^ geometric omamenta, far more 
elaborate than the rude pota of the * terramare'; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a nnmber 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad¬ 
vance of anything yet known in those parts of the 
country. Stone implemenU disappear; iron is need 
besides bronse—an immense step forwanl on the 
path of technical development: ambm and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often find the aahee of the deed buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men's huts, which 
appear to bo considerably larger and better built 
tnan the primitive dwellings of the * terramare.' 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of writing, or ol stone hoildings, or of 
Greek vasea These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, with the advent of the first 
really develop^ civilisation in Italy, the Etruscan. 

5 . The or^n of ths Etruacant is shrouded in 
mystery. Fwowin^ the tradition almoat univers¬ 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the arclueological evidenoe, we assume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.C.. subduing the native races of central Italy, 
especially the Umbriaas, and founding a numbw 
of fortibed towns, whose confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely uew era oegins with 
them. The villagea of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hiUs, protected by stn^ 
walls of polygonal or isodumio masonry, which 
are still standing on many Etruscan sites. These 
mighty walls of Casre, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Peruj^ and other towns, belong to different 
periMs, the oldest dating back as far as the 8 th- 
i th cent. B.a They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at a later date have 
oceasionslly, as at Volterra and Peru^a, been 
provided with vaulted gatee adorned wi^ sculp¬ 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities in 
relief, ^^‘lthin the walls, the bouses were built 
moetly of wood, and have therefore perked. But 
the tombs give us a faithful repreeentatiim of them. 
During the first century or two of Etruscan sway in 
centrm Italy, the anrient shsM of the round nut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs, ^t, like 
the Mycenwan ‘bee-mve* tombs, whose influence 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
Spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 


ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um¬ 
brian) oesuaries, hut for families of wealthy 
warriors and merchants, whose corpses were burieo 
in state, unbumt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa— 
one of the oldest and richest Etruscan cities—at 
Volterra, and one specially good specimen at 
Qninto Fiorentino. Other tombs of the same 
period, instead of the cupola, consist of recta ng u l a r 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the Uviiu rock. The most famous of 
the former is t^ Tomba Begnlini Galassi near 
Csere, whoM astonishing wealth of gold jewellery, 
precioos vases and implements, is in the Vatican 
Museum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was disoovered near Veii; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we know in Italy. Th^ graves 
are doubly important. They are the earliest monu¬ 
ments that we can proo* liy thrir inseripUons to 
be ondoobtedly Etruscan; by the Egyptian and 
Phcenician ana Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8tii-7th oenL B.C. The rect- 
an^lur chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
bouse of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type ( 7 tb-flth cent.) introdoees us to 
roomy mansions. These latter tombs are always 
oat into the rock, and their central hall and side- 
chambers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, with couches and chairs hewn oot of the 
rock, pve a vivid conception of what an elegant 
EtroMan dwelling of the time looked like. Nay, 
in some cases, at Cere, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
atone blocks are simpler in design, co n sisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and o cc as ion al ly , as at 
Orvieto, grouMd in streets and blocks, lost like 
real towns. The architectural forms and motUd- 
ings are of the simplest, and betray imitation 
of wooden hooaea in stone. One detail—the door¬ 
ways narrowing towards the top and surrounded 
by a rectangular moulding—seems to denote 
Egyptian influence. 

These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (cliicfly at Cometo, tlie relvels 
showing animals^iabuloas creatures snd banters ; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia); 
but the mound or tumulus which covers the grave 
usoally bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele with the image 01 the decea^ in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining^ at a 
muiquet), mostly accompanied by an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone often guaru the entrance to 
the tomb. The walls of the sepnlchral chambers 
axe often gaily painted, and theM frescoes demon¬ 
strate t^ development of Etruscan art, from the 
6 th to the 2nd cent. B.a They and the sculntnred 
■areophagi also show the preponderant influence 
of Greek art over Etruscan; for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
po sses sed a strong individual artistic genius, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronsas by the 
thousand, so that no tomb, however poor, is 
without its Greek objects, but also copied these 
imported works, more or less freely and success- 
fully. Thi^ frescoes of the oldest painted 
tomo of Veii, mentioned above, show the meaning¬ 
less medley^ of animals, fsbulona creatures, aM 
human beings which the Gre^ vase-painters of 
the 7th cent., eqiecially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contemporary carpets and tapestries. 
The 6 th cent, frescoes of Csne and Cometo show 
banqueting and hunting scenes, with an ooeasional 
marine monster and once a mytJ^ogieal scene, 
conceived in the style of Ionic art. The same art, 
debased by provinioal Etruscan painters, appears 
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QpoQ some terra-cotta alaba with paintingaof saeii- 
fidal and funeral ritea, which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Caere. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6th cent ., the banquets (t&y are the Hysian 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
fresooea showing funeral rites, dances, monmers, 
games, and Bgfata, in which lo<^ Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
freseoea, especially those of a tomb at Chinsi, are 
full of interesting details—wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 5th cent. 
Attio models take the place of the lonio or Corin¬ 
thian ones: Attio vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate new fashion in Etruscan painting . 
Banqueting and funeral sceies continue to be m 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attio in¬ 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub* 
jects. A tomb of Corneto shows us tbe trembling 
soul in Hodcsi, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bmring their 
eternal tormenta The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orrieto lets the dead partake of a sumptnons 
banquet in the very psdace of Hades, who pre¬ 
sides with Persephooe, before a sideboard laden 
with golden vessels. Tbe gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recognized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details. In the winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Chamn (=Ciiaron), tbe infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abaiHioned their slavish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dcpendenoe is apparent in the sar¬ 
cophagi which contain the corpses, where those 
are not simply stretched npon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6Ui cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Crere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
wife reclining tc^ther on their couch at dinner, 
acoordii^ to Ionic custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. A century^ later, npon a stone sarco¬ 
phagus from the Chinsi district (in the Florentine 
atuseura), we see the same couple, Attic in style, 
tbe wife sitting at tbe feet of her reclining hosband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attio lady. Tbe 
old Umbrian custom of raming the dead, which 
had been in abeyance, though it never dis^peared 
entirely, daring the fimt five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, again became nearly universal writh the 
end of the 4th cent,; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replatm by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a handful of ashes. And 
while tbe figures reclining upon these nms are 
merely bideuasly deformed pieces of provincial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
peintings, of which little sketches must have been 
Drongbt to Etruria in great numbers; this explains 
the contrast between the fine comjxwition and the 
rough execution, so noticeable m tbe reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mytbologicid scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etmscan * artist* nor his 
clients can have understood. 'Hm) painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, irat the shape 
and disporition of tbe chambers remain almost 
uncha^'ctl, as is proved by two excellent examples 
—tbe Tomb of the Volomnii near Perugia, with its 
fine arehitectuial moldings and good stone unu, 
and the Tomba dei Rilievi at Caere, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have R^ian inscrip¬ 
tions combined with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period of Etruscan art—the *2nd-lst cent. 
B.C. After this period, the Etruscan civiluation 
was entirely flooora by the Roman. 

ITie tomos have help^ ns to re-construct the 
Etruscan temple; tbe sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
vot. I.—55 


have been impossible to divine their shspe without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombs, 
of which some, at Castel d’Aseo and Norebia near 
Viterbo, show fine facades, with colomna crowned 
by s^ptored pcdimentsi. A conple of cinerary 
urns in the shape of small temples or chspela are 
equally important witnesses; Imt the most pre¬ 
cious are tbe numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs which decorated these wooden temples. The 
oldest, from Ciere, Falerii, and Conoa (the two 
latt^ places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper; but Latinm at t^ period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the fith 
oentarr. They are antefixes (outer roof-tiles) de¬ 
corated with imiefs, beads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-horned lo, gronm of 
dancing nurnaiis and satyrs—all in the same Ionic 
style which we noted in the fretooesi. And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slab* 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of too palmetto 
and lotus chains; these slabs protected tbe wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the wooden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow tbe 
development of the fr e sc o e s , in their style, from the 
fith to tbe 3rd century. In tbe latter ball of this 
period, pediment scul^oresin terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very fine 4th 
cent, figures of j’ouths and maidens came from the 
Falisean region (now in the Villa di Papa Gtnlio in 
Rome). Toe dMth of Amphiaraos and the flight 
of Adrastoa before Thebn are given in a'pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, with very numerous 
small figures (3rd cent., now in Florence); and the 
pediments from Luni, also in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niofaids. In their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again following in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their details; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden house, oblong, with one or two rooms, 
and an open porch supported by wooden etdamns, 
tbe whole resembling the Greek *templam in 
antis,* yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls psdnted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
oolonrw, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temmo by 
Vitruvins helps us also. But our materials for 
aetuallT re-constructing these; buildings in their 
origiiuu shape are too scanty as yet. 

In tbe minor arts, as in painting, the in¬ 
fluence of Greece was predominant. Among the 
very nnmenms bronze statuettes found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and locu imitations. 
The same donbt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but their 
skill was nevertheless recognized In Athens itself, 
where Etruscan bronzes adorned tbe houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Atbcnzeus, 
XT. TOOr; Kritias, ib. L 285). Etruscan hranzee 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, justly 
famous, judging by a number of really fine works 
of a greater reuism than is usual In Greeee. Here 
again the looio style is paramount in the older 
work-the statnettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7tb-fith centuries. The first merchants who 
traded with Etruria hailed from tbe Ionic colonies 
of Asia Minor, and their intimate connexion with 
the PhomiciaziH explains tbe presence of nomerous 
Syrian and Phoenician objects—vases, ornaments. 
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And ACAndM—in the oldest Etnucan tombs, sinn 
no direct connexion between Phoenicia and Etm^ 
has been prored. In the later period, Attic in* 
flnence *4?^ predominatee, a^ is especiallj 
noticeable in the verr nomeroos engrared mirrors 
and circular cists (touet boxes) of bronxe, some of 
them rery beautifiil, which are most nearly akin, 
in their style, to the reliefs of the later cinerary 
urns, though snperior to these. Etruscan iewelle^, 
at least in its older stara, is a great deal more in¬ 
dependent In fact, ureeee offers nothing eom- 
panble, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer 61igree 
work, the microscopic granulations, of the brace¬ 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and hbnUe of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs. The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmiuiship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less snbsernent to the more ralnable metal vasea. 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan clay vesaels re¬ 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these rases is more 
independent; they are fashioned in black clay, 
calltd bucchero, adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figures; and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more espm- 
ally in the Ionic colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
prMominance in Etruria is so great that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a strong local induat^ 
may here be granted- Painted rases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor comes of 
Ionic, Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but bueehero 
mar be claimed as mainir a natire a^ierement- 

Very little can be said of decomtire work in 
irory, or of engrared gems. Here ag^ foreign, 
and chiefly Oriratal, i^uence nredominates, and 
the Etruscan artists bare added little of their own. 
Eren the types of their coins are merely derira- 
tives from the snperior Hellenic art. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Roman history, throughout 
the whole of Latium, and eren as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Grtecia grew strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were wren from Campania, 
towards the end of the fith cent. B.C., their in¬ 
tellectual over Rome diminished steadily as 
the Greek influence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Rome, 
their necultar cirilizatiou dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difiBcult to find a char¬ 
acteristically Etruscan work of art later than the 
1st cent. B.C. 
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ART (Greek and Roman).—The history of Greek 
art, in rehttion to religion, passes through three 
phsises which correspond more or less to its three 
periods of rii^ perfMtion, and decadence. During 
the first period, an is subjected to religious influ¬ 
ences, and frequently trammelled by religions 
eonsermtism; during the second, the two act in 
oo-opentiion, an drawing its highest inspiration 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig¬ 
nity of religious ideals, so that it was sMd of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, * cuius pnJcritndo 
adieciase aliqnid etiam reccptje religioni videtur*; 
during the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the anist; but these often tend to be reg^ed, 
mainly or in part, as affording an o^iportunity for 
bis skill in characterization or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, be often repeats the con¬ 
ventions of earlier artists rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religious idea. It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of its development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought—more so, permips, than 
in the ease of any otb^ nation, bat the relations 
of the two vary considerably at different periods. 

X. Pre-Hellenic Art.—ore dealing with Hel¬ 
lenic art, it is necesMuy to say something of the art 
which preceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniratly named ^Egean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archiralago, as well as the mainland of 
Greece. Our Knowledge of the iEgean religion 
(j.v.) is gi^ed almost entirely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. The chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-cutting, the art of the gold- 
and sUver-smith; piunting on terra-cotta c^ns 
and rases, and in fresco on the walls of houses 
ud palsces; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, inclndinc life- 
sized coloured reliefs in gesso duro. Early Agean 
art in all these branches shows a strong and char- 
aeterutic native development, though it owes some¬ 
thing also to foreign influeuces, notably to that of 
Egypt. It is marked by much naturalism in detail, 
especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a carious conventioualism, especially in the treat¬ 
ment of the human fi^re, which has an unnatur¬ 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
.Eoeak Rklioiok shows what subjects are treated 
in the art of the time. We find representations 
of shrinee and altars, and of aniconie symbols of 
worship, such as the doable axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost rmilUtio render¬ 
ing of l a nds ca pe in the representations of sacred 
moontaius ana trceiL Grotesque animal forms 
^d monstrous combinations are a favourite sub¬ 
ject, especially on gems. We also find figures 
which are probably to be regarded as representa¬ 
tions of divinities^ though the skill of the artist is 
not sufficient to indicate any difference between 
these and human fibres, except by signs or attri¬ 
butes. Rudely-faahioued images of terra-cotta, 
which are idmost certainly to be regarded as 
figures of deities, are found in Creto And are also 
common at Myceme and elsewhere in Greece. 

^ The ‘ Dvk Ages.* Art in Homer.—l^tween 
this early Agean art and the rise of the art which 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a long 
interval of time; nor is it pebble, except in a 
limited degree, to trace any direct oonnenon be¬ 
tween the two. The two chief qualities of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design and a 
close observation of nature, within certain limits. 
In both these respects its faeOe and even decadent 
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quality, in its later examples, offers the strongest 
oontrati to the nneonth Imt promising beginning 
of Uellenio art. Without discussing the compli¬ 
cated question of the racial changes that bad 
taken place in the interral, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 
prodneta in early if^psan art, may, after lying 
dormant for a time, hare contribute its part to 
the later derelopment, but in oonjonction with 
new elements which entirely transformed its char¬ 
acter. In this connexion it moat be remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the derelopment 
of early art in Crete and the i£gean islands go 
back to at least the third millennium before our 
era, and that the flonrishing period of Oetan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
Knoasoe about B.C. 1400, tbot^b at Myceme and 
elsewhere on the mainland ox Greece a kindred 
art sorrired for two more centuries in rigorous 
condition, and oonsiderably longer in a decent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hefienic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. B.a The fire centuries or so which 
Interrened are sometimes called the ' dark ages ’ of 
Greece—a time of inrasions and mictions, when 
the old drilisatioDs were orerwbelmed, and the 
country rdapsed for a time into comp^tire bar¬ 
barism, so far as the external sorroandings of life 
were oonoemed. It was daring this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed; and in them there 
is DO certain reference to any work of seolptore in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, with the exception of a doabtiol passage 
in Iliad, ri. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of .4thene.' Some 
aothorities regara this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue; if the expression be not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any sneh thing in the Homeric poems. Thousb 
temples are often mentioned, no images of the 
gods are referred to. Art in Homer is purely deco¬ 
rative, and is not distinctively Uellemc; many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Pbrnnidans. When scenes of an elabtmte 
nature tue described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religious significance among th<^, 
though Ares and Athene axe spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the gods 
themselves that are thought of, rather than artutio 
rcpreseotati<ms of them. , , . 

3 . Beginnings of sculpture. — Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed U> the Heroic 
age: an example is the Palla dium stolen by 
Odysseus and I^umed from Troy—a tale told in 
the 'Little Iliad,' of about the 7th cent. B.C. 
Some of theee may have been survivals from pre- 
Hellenio times; others were probably wrongly 
aft^igned to so early a date. Some of them were 
attnbnted to Dirdalns, an artist wboee historical 
existence is donbtfnl, but whose reputed attain¬ 
ments sommarixe the sudden advance in the art of 
sculptore which seems to have Uken place about 
B.C 600. Shortly after this date wo find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of the gods, sometimes, appannUy, as a new 
deiMirtare, sometimes to replan a primitive or i^- 
conic object of worship, ouch families of artists 
existed in Chios (Melas, Micciades, Archermos) as 
workers of marble, and in Samos (Khwcus, Theo- 
doms) as workers in bronze. In the Pelomnnese, 
many statues of the gods were made by Diptenus 
and ScylUs, Cretan 'Daedalids,' and hr their 
pupils; the *onshaped plonk' which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos was 
replaced by an image made bv Smilis of iEgina; 
the Apollo of Delos was maae by Tectieus and 
Angelmn, said to be nupila of Dijicenas and ScylUs; 
and probably most oi the other early images of the 


gods in human form were made in this period. 
From this time on we bear of numerous statues ul 
the gods, made by ^dmost all the chief sculptors; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi¬ 
tive imogw as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication. In the former case the artist would 
in most csi se s be bound by religions oonservatiam 
not to depart too far from the accepted type. An 
example u the Black Demeter of rhigalia, whose 

S rimitive image, with a horse's bead, had been 
estroyed; the sculptor Onatas of Ail^na is said 
to have replaced it with remarkable fideliti^ with 
the help of copies, and even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, but in many other cases the 
artists had to satiny the religious scruples of 
priests and others, as well sa the growing desire 
lor a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the COM of dedicated statues be would naturally 
have a freer hand. Here the Umitatians would lie 
imposed by his art. 4Ve have many statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculptore was confined to a small nnm- 
her of clearly marked types, which served for re¬ 
presentations alike of dmties and of human beln^ 
The commonest of thess types represented a fnlly 
draped seated figw, a node standing male figure, 
or a draped standing female figure. AU of these 
were used alike fur figures of the dead set up over 
graves, for figUTM of worshippers dedicated in sacred 
places, and for images of tne gods. The artist de¬ 
voted nis skill to p^ecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi¬ 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up with these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in¬ 
dividuality, much less of a worthy ideal of the gods, 
though it was by his work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent, to progress in this directioa. Some other 
early types, nowever, offered an opportnnity for a 
more direct and simple expression of divine energy. 
Sometimes swiftness was shown by wings, osnsiiry 
borrowed from decorative Oriental models, and by 
a position which looks like kneeling, bat is meant 
to represent rapid running or fli^t; somelimss 
the god or goddess wss soown striding forward 
rapidly, with an attribute of Mwer—if Zeus, a 
thonderbolt; if Poseidon, a trident; if Athene, a 
spear—in the raised right hand. Such purely ex¬ 
ternal expreasioDs of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, whkh 
were incapable of expressing it in any tnbUer 
manner; and although some examples of this type 
were m^e, usually to carry on a religioos tr^i- 
tion, even in the 5th cent., it gr^omly became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in express¬ 
ing the character and power of the god nnaer an 
intelleotnal and moral rather than a merely pbrsieal 
aapect. VNlien this change had come about, the re¬ 
lations of art and religion were revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with tlie tech¬ 
nical problem oT providmg a statoe suitable in age. 
sex, and attributes to the requirements prescribM 
by religion, but was hinueli able to contribute some¬ 
thing to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4 . Decorative and minor arts.—So far we have 
considered only sculpture in the round, liaving as 
its province the nuUung of independent sUtuas.. 
Min or works in bronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally followed 
the development of sculpture, or to some extent, 
perhaps, even anticipated it; but what is said of 
sc^pture applies to them also. It is otherwiso 
with lelieht and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religioos signifi- 
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canc« u concerned, this groap of objects goes with 
painting, espocially vase-pamting; it deals with 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the 
same manner. This decorative art affords a link, 
sach as is missing in the ease of scolptnre, with the 
earlier periods; for it continaed to be practised 
to some extent daring the dark ages between 
Mvcencan and Hellenic art; it transmitted some 
ioMrited types, and it borrowed manjr others from 
Oriental or other foreign sources. It is alM of con¬ 
siderable imiwrtanoe for the study of religion and 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables 
it not merely to represent figures of the gods and 
heroes, but to record or to LLlaBtrate stones about 
them, or scenes connected ^th their ritr^ It is 
to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs 
in Homeric poems—notably that of the shield 

of Achilles, which, even if later than the rest of the 
Iliad, is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic 
art—do not refer to mythological scenes, but to 
incidents of daily life. On tne other hand, the 
Hoaodic ' shield of Hercules' has a whole series of 
illustratloos of mythical tales, such as the battle 
of Lapiths and Crataurs and the flight of Perseus 
from the Gorgoos. In this respect it resembles 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne 
made by Bath^les of Magnesia for the Apollo at 
Amycbe, or ue chest ol the Corinthian tyrant 
Cypselns, dedicated in the Hervum at Olympia. 
And the subjects recorded both on the im^nary 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we 
eonstantly find upon extant early works of decora¬ 
tive art—both reliefs in marble or stone or bronxe 
or terra-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that, while the art referred to in 
t^ Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic abont it 
except the poet’s imagination, the referencra to 
works of art in Hesiodio poenu and in later litera¬ 
ture aredosdy in touch witli the actual developnient 
of art in Greece. 

The relation of art to popular belief and to 
literature, in its treatment ot religions or rather 
of mythological sul^ects, is somewhat complicated. 
The decenrattve artist was extremely oooservalive 
and imitative in the use of his available reper¬ 
toire of groups and figures. Free invention was 
hardlr ever resorted to, except in eases where no 
already familiar type ooold be oorrowed or adapted. 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer 
a theme for imagination, and we find it so treated 
on later vases; hat in early art it always takes the 
form of a procession, with the figures more or less 
differentiated; and this form is borrowed almost 
anthout modification from the procession of 
dancing women, headed by a musician, which is 
a common sabjeet on the most primitive vases. 
Such mechanical repetitions mav appear at first 
sight to preclnde any strong infloence of art on 
bat in some ways their cnmnlative 


eneet was grater than any that could have been 
doe to originality of treatment, for it became 
almost impossible for people to figure these scenes 
or events to themselves in any other way than 
that conventionally accepted. And, moreover, the 
ocmditioiis tended towards the assimilation 
and even identification of legends originally dis¬ 
tinct, and BO hudlitated the systematization of 
Greek mythology. Again, the tendency of early 
Greek art to ad^t rather than to invent led to 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have 
had great tnflnence, not only on later art, but even 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the 
sphinx, and other snch monsters probably had no 
distinctive form in the eyes of those who first told 
talM abont them; certainly no snch form b 
indicated in the Homeric poems. But the early 
decorative artbts borrowea from the East many 


monstrous forms of winged and bnman-headed 
beasts and birda whkh had probably no particular 
significance to those who first adopted them aa 
decorative elements; and thoM forms came to be 
identi^ with the cratnra of Greek myth so 
completel Y and so finally that we at the present day 
cannot think of Sphinx or Siren under any oilier 
form. Tte bet tnat both these fantastic figures 
appear as symhob of death upon tomha in Greece 
in Lycia, and poesibly elsewhere also, has further 
complicated the influence of the borrowed type, m 
that, in these cases and in others like them, it b 
now almost impossible to dUentangb the contribn- 
tkms of art ana of myth to the common conception. 

5 . Vase-painting.—The more technical side of 
the early development of decorative art in Greece 
concerns us here mainly as it affects the gradual 
aoqnbiuoo of greater power of expresdoo. In 
this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
hbtor^ as seol^are in the round, so far as the 
execution of inoividual figures b ooncemed. Vase- 
painting, on the other l^d, has an independent 
development. It b impossible here even to sketch 
the development of early vase-painting in Greece; 
it b pomible only to mention those classes of vases 
whicn are of most Importance for the representation 
fif mythological scenes. ( 1 ) The otonutrical class, 
whicli succeeds the Myoennum in Greece, frequently 
depicts scenes from actual life; thb b particularly 
the ease with the Dipylon vases of Athens, on 
which we see elaborate funeral processions, scenes 
of seafaring and combat, and classic dances; but 
few, if any, of these can be giv«i any m 3 rtboIogical 
significanoe. (2) The geometric period b succeeded 
W that of Oriental innuenoe in vaiiooa parts of the 
Greek world. On the ooasb and islands of Asb 
Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Rhodes, 
we find rarioas classes of vases, which have certain 
characteristics in common, as well as dearly- 
marked local yariations; and alxrat the same time 
we find a similar development in some of the chief 
manufacturing centres in continental Greece, 
mainly at Connth and Chalcb : and colonies such 
as Daduue and Naucratb in Egypt, and Cyrene 
in Libya, have each their characteristic ware. 
Athens auo has ib own pottery at thb time, in 
succession to the Dipylon ware. The technicsd 
development variea conaiderahly, bat in all alike 
the tendency b towards an improvement both in 
the colour of the ground and of the pigment in 
which the figures are drawn. As a rule, m earlimr 
examples the ground b of a huff or brownbb 
ooloor, sometimes almost white, and the pigment 
b of a dark brown ooloor, varying from rea to doll 
black. In late examples, and, aWre all, in AtHo 
pottery, the ground tends to aMume the heantifol 
reddbn terra-cotta colour which b characterbtie 
of Greek rases of the best period, and the pigment 
to take the form of Instrous black vamiin. The 
monstrous forms, many of them winged, and the 
other beasts borrowed from Oriental fabrics, tend 
mdually to be replaced by scenes of some mytho¬ 
logical tneaning, or, if retained, to acqnire a 
mythological significance: and the human figure, 
at first ihtroducM as a decorative typo like the rat, 
gradually asserts its supremacy in interest. The 
treatment of myths upon early vases becomes, 10 
to speak, stereotype along certain lines, the same 
figures or compositions being repeated again and 
again srith slight variations to illustrate the same 
myth, or adapted to the rendering of another 
myth that lent itself to a similar treatment. In 
thb way the vase-painter contributed in no small 
degree to the aniformity and systematization of 
mythology. (3) About the middle of the 6 th cent. 
B.C. the Attic potters, assiBteni by the excellent 
eby of the Attic ceramtens, surpassed all rivals. 
Thb b the age of what b called bktek-Jigvrcd 
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ware, the figure* being drawn in black ailboaette, 
and uetailfl added in incised line*, with touche* of 
purple or white. We hare many vase* signed br 
ikotter* of this period, as well as of the next, whicn 
negins in the latter part of the 6th cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which orerlap* 
the preceding, is known as the ear/y rtd-fignrtd 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
figures being resers'ed in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the background filled in with the 
black ramisli. In this age we find greater 
imamnation and freedom of drawing; but the old 
tmoitions are still closely adhered to. and the 
advance is in the details rather than in tne general 
conception. We find at this time the most jwrfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
6 th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, probably osring to the influence of the 
great imoo painters, above all of PoiTgnotns, who 
came to Athens and decorated the * Painted Stoa* 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partly of historical painting such as the battle 
of .Muathon; at Delphi bu most famous works 
were the *Fall of Troy’ and the 'Land of the 
De^,' and by these be probably exercised great 
influence on itis contemporaries and successors. 
Ho was speciallv noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. His t^^^tings have not been pre¬ 
served, mt from imitations of them ou rases and 
from descriptions of ancient writersi, we can infer 
that tb^ consisted of simply-grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and probablv oonven- 
tionalin colouring. But thegranueurandnobilitv 
of his conception probably contributed in no small 
degree to the ideals of Greek art in tbefith century. 

a Sculpture of the ^ century. —The development 
of sculpture was at thb time ve^ rapid. The great 
alniggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
coiuacmaneBS of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian; and at the 
Mune time, the spoils of victory and the oflerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the great deliver¬ 
ance aflorded both opportunities and themes for 
the higbttt energies of the artists. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid m^- 
festadoos, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
the lead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimoo and Pericles the example and sum¬ 
mary of all that was best in Greece. The imme¬ 
diate predecessor* of Phidias, thoogh the^ prodneed 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
^jll to have been mainly occupiea with the study 
of the type and the pemetion of technique and 
mastery over material A statue like the ' Dis¬ 
cobolus ' of Myron is characteristic of thb ago; 
and however great the skill of the artist in dealing 
with a subject, it b to be noted that he 

does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that ot character or emotion. Even a master¬ 
piece such as the * Charioteer of Delphi ’ shows the 
^m A rvtrictioo of aim. Pytha^^oras, to whom it 
b probably to bo attributed, was noted also for the 
expreeaion of pain in hb limping Philoctetes; but 
here, as in the woonded warriors of iEgina, it was 
probably the physical rather than the mental or 
imirit^ aspect of the subject that was rendered. 
To rAUmts- with hb nameless grace, we might 
perhaps look for something more; wt we have no 
o^ain work of hb left, and we ^ not jnstified in 
assuming thst he went be^nd hU contOTpormries. 

It was reserved for Phituas to fill the forms ^t 
had already reached so high a degree of perfection, 
with an inner life and meaning. Hb ooJoasal gold 
and ivory sUtnes have not survived, but we have 


some copies of them, and probably of others of hb 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient writers; 
and we can also see the reflexion of hb influence 
in all contemporary and later work. From all 
tliis evidence we can infer that hb statues of the 
gods did not merely represent the perfection of the 
human form in face and figure, but embodied all 
that was noblest in the Helienie conception of the 
gods. He u even said to have gone beyond thb, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in hia statne of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that * he who b heay^- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many 
fortunes and sorrows in hb life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even be, I think, if he stood 
before this image, wonld forget all the calamities 
and tronbles that befall in human life* (Dio Chrya 
Or. xiL 51, tr. Adam). The Zeus at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Parthenos at Athens repre se nted the mote 
intcllectnal conception of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment oi the artbtic and literary genina 
of the people. Statues like these doubtless tran- 
scendea the ordinary notions of the gods ; but they 
were no mere allegoriee or penmnimeations; they 
represented the religious idesJsof the whole j^ple, 
and contributed in no small degree to puruy and 
ennoble these ideals.^ Thb new Inflaence of art 
npon religion came just at the time when the 
accepted viewrs about the gods and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Pericles were in sym^thr with the 
most enlightened views; it can hardly be doubted 
that both artbt and statesman had it as their aim 
to represent the gods to the people as they should 
be worshipped. From the sculptuie that decorated 
the temples of thb period, above all from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, wre can learn the 
beauty and nobility of type and the onrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means wberetqr 
such an artist as Pludias could express bU idea*. 

In the latter part of the 5th cent. B.C. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradittou of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like hb work, had a great in¬ 
fluence on current religious conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, wraa 
the sculptor most employed upon official commis- 
sioDs in Athens, made lamoos statnes of Hephscstna 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene; Agormcritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnns. PolycUtua, the 
h«sd of the Argive ochool, followed the Atyive 
tradition in hb study of the athletic type, andhb 
system of proportions or' canon' was em twidied in a 
statue, * Tne Dorypboms’ or spear-bearer, as well as 
in a theoretical treatise. He also made a great gold 
and ivory statne of Hera for Uie Argive Heraum, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who bad seen it, bende the Zens 
and Athene of Phidias. CresUaa, a Cretan sculp¬ 
tor who probably came under the influence of both 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a wounded man, and alw of a wounded Amason ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which b a typicsd example of the 
early portraiture which treats its snbj^ as the 
ideel statesman rather than as an individuaL In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5th cent., which expressed, as ancient critios 
tell us, Vo* rather than fixed type of char¬ 

acter rather than varying p as s i o ns and emotions. 

y. liie 4 th ceotni^.—TM art of the 4th cent, was 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi- 
vidnaL H Phidias did something to counteract 
the growing scepticbm about the gods by present¬ 
ing Uiem in a f^m which conld not be mected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Skopas 
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nuiy io somo case* have brooght the character of 
the go<^ home to men by an intense and vivid 
realuation of their personality; Wt in mslrin g 
them so bnroan these scnlptora may have made 
them Ion divine, and have opened the vray for sac* 
oeasors who regarded even statnes of the gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 
skill. Early io the 4th cent, we find a conspicu* 
OTU example of a tendoicy of which traces may be 
seen ^lier—that to personification. A gronp by 
Cephisodotos represented Peace norsing tM infant 
Wealth: and later on allt^rical figures soch as 
this, which appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be¬ 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
from accepted mytboloCT, though the subjects 
selected were no lees ^aracterutie of the time 
than the manner in which th^ were treated. 
The mort famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros; and he set the goddess before 
mortals with her beautv entirely unveiled; her 
nudity is not natural and unconscious like that of 
male figures in Greek art, but a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the bath. He was 
also famous for his representation of IHonysns and 
his attradaot satyrs; and from extant copies we 
can estimate the skill with which be characterised 
these soulless, half-human creatures of the woods. 
In the HennM with the infant Dionysus, of which 
the origii^ is happUy preserved, we can see the 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of Tonth made to live in a genial and individual 
emoodiment. In other works, such as * Ajiollo the 
litard-slayer.' we have what was once a religious 
type treated as a piece of playful genrt. The 
Work of Scopas la throughout more earnest and 
impassioned. Extant works that cmn be asso^t^ 
with him represent heroes rather thsn gods, but in 
these we can see a passionate nature and intensity 
of expression; his treatment of creatures of the 
sea, with the restless reaming of their nature, is 
notable ; and ^ his * Mtcnad ^ the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration was expressed with wonderful 
power. Of his treatment of more dignified subjects 
we am judge from such a work as the * Demeter ’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to be associated with him; its expression shows 
maternal gnef and the chastened melancholy in a 
passionate nature. The work of Scopas and his 
associates may also be seen in the Mausoleum. 

Great as was the influence of Scopas and Praxi¬ 
teles upon their successors, that of ^e third great 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
gmt«, at least more direct. As the bead of the 
scbMl of Sicyon, be represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition of nthlotic Mwptore; And he edtAldished 
a new canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
stetnes of the gods, some of odossal ■>««» ; in 
his portrait of Alexander be is said to have satis¬ 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament. Portraits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may he 
with Lysippus, show that he was not, as has some¬ 
times been suppo^, an academic master, but full 
of fresh ohserv*ation. while in expression he seems 
to have fallen nnuer the influence of Scopes. 
Partly owing to his association with Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera¬ 
tion, and are the founders of the schoou that 
nrried the traditions of Hellenic art to t^ Esst. 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4^ cent, who cannot all he enumerated; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and was noted for his expression of the 
oia^ters of gods and heroes; and Leochares, who 
made not only statnes of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory for the Philippeum at Olympia— 
works which exemplify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4tb cent, are known to 
ns only by uterary records; and in this case we 
cannot, as in the earlier age of Polygnotus, expect 
any assistance from vases. From the descriptions 
we learn that the {Muntets of this ago often chose 
dramatic or sensational subjects, and their power 
of rendering individual character and passion was 
probably comparable with that of contemporary 
sculptors. The greatest of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like kysippus, noted for his portrait 
oi Alexander; and he was also fond of allegorical 
subjects, such as his group of Calumny, of which a 
detailed description is left ns. 

8 . Hellenistic art.—In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the conquests of Alexander to new 
centres in the East; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, butto Alexandria and Antioch and 
Pergamos that we look for its most characteristic 
products. The beginning of the Hellenistic age is 
dominated by the persoiuditj of Alexander. He 
had chang^ the rmations of East and West, and 
Greek ciyilixation vras henceforth the prevalent 
influence in western Asia. His career, whL^ might 
well seem more than human, induced the Greeks 
to accept the Oriental costom of the deification of 
kings; and his features came to be repeated even 
in the types of the gods. His beau, too, was 
maced n^n coins—an honour hitherto reserv^ for 
. ® alone. And his successors, with a less 
^U^blearroganoe, claimed even higher privileges. 
Beside such present deities—to nse the phrase of 
contemporary flattery—the ancient gods beaune 
mere abrtractions. Images of them were still made, 
distinguished for their sixe—as the * Colosens * of 
Rhodes—or for their artistic excellence. But the 
old types and oonvenriona were mostly repeat^ 
either in mere repetition or in eclectic imitation. 
Certain schools, inspired by the dramatic power of 
Scopas, infnsed some new life into the old forms, 
notabjy the school of Pergamoa. On the great 
altar m that city was a fneze with a reproienta* 
tion of the gods and giantsi, in which all the learn¬ 
ing of the mythologi^ and all the technical skill 
of the scnlptora were devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their wild adversaries. But the oxtra- 
o^inary dramatic rigonr of this work does not 
hide the fact that it is more or le^s an artificial crea¬ 
tion, not a spontaneous embodiment of the people’s 
belief. While philosophers tunied to a more or 
leu abstwt and monothcUtio conception of the 
deity, which was oat of touch with art, the people 
often tamed to a more direct and intelligible 
wonhip, such u that accorded to the ‘Fortune’ 
of Antioch, embodied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rock with a river-god at 
ho- feet, which was made by Eotychidea, a pupil 
of Lysippus. The represenUtion of children or 
showed a ruction against the 
artificiality of dty Ufe. parallel to the literary de¬ 
velopment of the pastoral. 8Utan of the gods 
knt were mostly mere repetiaons 
of utablished types, though occasionally wo find 
ex^plu of great dignity and buuty, such as the 
^hrodite of Melu or the ooloeeal works made by 
l^ophon in Messene and Arcadia. In the in¬ 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as often in 
sn age of decadence, a retnra to the character and 
CVA 0 to the maxmerisms of early art; in extreme 
usu ^ lea^ to an uffected archaistic work which 
^ ®nsily dirtingnished from that of the early sculp- 
tor* whom it imitatea. At the same time, dramatic 
rigour and scientific study were still kept up in 
some schools; and in Rhodes, in the middle of the 
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1»C cent. B.C, there were still scnlptom capable of 

prodacing such a masterpiece as the * Laocoon.* 

9 . Graeco-Roman art—Grawo-IUmaui art—that 
is to say, the work nroduced for the Koman market 
by Greek artists—belonra for the most part to the 
more oonventional and leas powerful sorvit’ala of 
the art of Greece. There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildincs 
and of prirate booses, gardens, and libraries %ri& 
the piTMocts of Gre^ art; and this was met 
partly the spoliation of Greek shrines, partly 
by the production of new work resembling tne old 
nearly enough to please the taste of the iiatron. 
Eren the statue of ‘ Venus Gcnetrix,* set up by 
Julius Ccesar in hb forum and made Arceailans, 
the in<Mt famous sculptor of the day, was a mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 6 th century. Under such con¬ 
ditions there was not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 

zo. Roman art.—Roman art bad more originality, 
and made some technical adTances even on its 
Greek models; but, from the religions point of 
view, these do not much concern ns. They are best 
SMO in portraiture, hbtorical reliefs, sitid decora¬ 
tive worV The old Italian gods ^d not as a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat¬ 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome ntider Etruscan in¬ 
fluence, which Cato and other conservatives re¬ 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im- 
i>orted products of Greek workmansli ip. Tbesemay 
nave had a certain vigour of individuality and 
realism which affected later art in Rome, and more 
especially portraiture. But in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the gods follow for the most part toe types and 
oonventions borrowed from Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, above all that of Rome her¬ 
self, which were new creatioiu; but these followed 
the lines of impersonation common In Hellenistic 
art. _ The art of the Augustan age, though char- 
actemed by an aosteie beauty, was academic and 
classipal in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Runuui art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which are beaotiful 
and dignifira in type, yet so animated with an in¬ 
terest m the action portr^ed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification oi the Emperors we also find an 
ineentive to ideal portraiture which did something 
to counteract the r^btic tendencies of Roman art. 

Two clashes of monaments are of great import¬ 
ance to the general hbto^ of art, and even to the 
transmianun of religions ideas. In hbtorical reliefs 
on columns and arches—above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns —we find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story t and thb meUiod 
was continued, for didactic purposes, into early 
Chrbtian and mediieval art. In the sarco{diagi 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled with 
iudifTerent execution ; and these likewise served as 
models, and banded on the claadcal traditions to 
later art. Type^ snch as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Chrbtian art. The 
Greek traditions, in varying form, survived both in 
Romo and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modem world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
Western branches constitute one of the most diffi¬ 
cult and dbputed problems of modem arclueology. 
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ART (Jewbh). —X. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews tacslled were poetry and musie. 
There are no r em a ins , whether m literary sources 
or in t^ actual resulu of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real sense a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exteo- 
sive storea of Jewish pottery, but the shapes and 
styles are derived from Phoenician and C^ptian 
types, and show some Babylonian influence. In 
gl^tio art, again, the same imitativeness appears. 
Phoenician^ and Hebrew seab are much al& * in 
shape, script, and ornamentation* (Benxinger). 
The Phsnicians, too, excelled in metal-worlung; 
and the Hebrews, while they do not seem to have 
early a^nired the art of metal-casting, were skilfnl 
adepts in the prooees of overlaying wwid with mota l 
plates. Thb skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-carving, but sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It b remark¬ 
able how few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven- 
anew have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which b ttsuallr the most powerful aid and stimu- 
^t of art, had the very opposite effect in Joda- 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an ejection to images, and the representation 
of any form of animal life was forbidden in <h e 
Decalogue. Thus, on the one hand artbtie in¬ 
capacity, and on the other pietbtic asceticism, 
oomtwed to prevent the growth of a Jewbh 
plastie arU And when to these causes b added 
what D elitnch terms a defective sense of colour 
(IrU, p. 43 ff), we can understand that only a rade 
form of painting was poadble. These sub/ects ate 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings* Da L 157. 

^ Art was held in high esteem in later Jewbh 
opinion. In the Talmud (Ro«A Hcuhana, 296), art 
b a branch of wisdom (^esn) as dbtinct from mere 
handicraft (miSo). But the old dislike of animal 
representallons continued. The Jewbh coins con¬ 
tain no heads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religions. And the same phenomenon 
of ixnitativenM recora. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Phoenician influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman modeb. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign—Greek and 
^tin. Custom and law are not always identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv. 
ing of projecting images (Ab6dd ZdrS, 436), and 
Dr. Konler {J£ iL 142) nghtly asserts that * por* 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
Bat many Jews long continued to object to por¬ 
trait painting. On the other band, thoogh as a 
rule tne memseval synagogun were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at A^ooU). The lion was a froqnently 
used Jewish emblem. In recent timea there has 
been an increase of ornateness in synagogue deco- 
rarion, and stained glass windows are Woming 
oonuuon, though there b stiU a reluctance to 
admit ■ntmsl or human forms. 
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3 . Bot in Bome direetions a spe^o JeviUi art 
waa developed. In ntedivral times the Jews 
acquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid¬ 
erers, and as masters of tbs gold- and silver-smith's 
art. The worship of the synagt^e and the home 
required the use of many oHects in which artistic 
taste could be dis^yeo. ‘ne Ark, or receptacle 
uf the scrolls of tne Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the crowns and bells 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and ^anuioA^ the cups for the sanetifioa- 
lion over the wine, the spice-boxes (mostly of a 
-CMtellated shape) used at the Habdala, or separa¬ 
tion serrioe, at the close of the Sabbath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve—these are among the most import¬ 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna¬ 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine specimens of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo-Jewish His¬ 
torical Exhibition in 1887, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valuable source of in¬ 
formation on all these matters. An tdUion de 
lux* of the same Catalogue contains some splmrdid 
photographs by Mr. Frank Mars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JE will also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as well as of 
another branch of art in which Jews excelled. 

^ This branch is the illumination of manu¬ 
scripts. Artlstio writing was an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of nmrginal orna¬ 
ment and grotesques, tney acquired considerable 
proficiency. Thoiij^ there is no specific Jewish 
art In manuscript illumination, there are original 
Jewish elements; as Mr. 6 . Margoliouth w^ puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
e^ In classilying the Jewish illuminated M^ 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (a) the Masso^ in the 
form of designs, and (i) pictorial and marginal 
illuminations. Of course all theee ornaments are 
ranfined to codices or Bibles in the form of books; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Roll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornament^ scrolls. 
The illuminated Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Ilag^a^k, This is often profusely suppliea 
with miniatures, initials, and full-page pictures. 
Lem common are illuminated PrayerTfi^W, Bat 
all Hebrew Ixxiks might be illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many bMutiful 
specimens. A very common object for illumina- 
Uon was the Kttkubak, or Marriage Contract. 

It must be added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 
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ART (Mithraic).—Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mithra are as yet almost entirely want¬ 
ing. The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(Do Bidder, CUltdion D* Ct^rcOf iv. ‘Marines,' 
1006, Na 46 AT.) date from the 3ra cent, of our era, 
and cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god- Wo must, 
•eoordiiq^v, o^fine onraelves to studying Mithraic 
^ in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remaiiu have been discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries. The most 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Mnseum, dates from A.D. 104 (Cumont, Mon, my*t. 
Mithra^ No. 65; cf. voL U. 546; CIL vu 30728), 
and the last of them belong to the middle of the 
4th eentn^. They therefore constitnte a group 
wboM limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be aoenrately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
much 1 (M than their arclueological interest, and 
that their ddef value is not sstbetic but relirious. 
The late epoch in which these works were prwuoed 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres- 
sioo of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development. It would, how¬ 
ever, be nnfmr, acting nmer the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to oonfoond thmn all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the in high and low 

relief (for the mosaics and the psintmgs which 
have been preserved are so few and so mediocre 
that thev may be disregarded) hold a very honour¬ 
able rank in the multitude of scnlptnres whit^ the 
sge of the Emperors has bequeathed to ns. 

The bnll-alayinf Mithra.—The group most fre¬ 
quently reproduced is the imam of the hull-slaying 
Mithra, which invariably stood at the background 
of the temples (see art. ABCHireCTCr&R [Mithraic]). 
and specimens of which are to be found m nearly all 
the miMums. The sacrifice of the bull recalled to 
the iutiated the history of the creation and the 
promise of a fntnre resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op. eit. iL 1800!.) that these representa¬ 
tions of Mithra, whose sacred type was fixed 
before the spread of the Penitan mysteries into the 
Latin-speaking world, are replieas of an original 
created by a sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
sdorned the balustrade of Uie tei^le of Athens 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, lU* J^ie/s de* 
Temp^ der Athena NiJi*, 1881, pL vL). The 
^iatio adapter has merely clothea tne Persian god 
in the half-conventional Phrygian costume wmch 
was associated with a number of Oriental person- 
ages {*,ff. Paris, Attis, Pelops, etc.), and has given 
the face an expression of sufferiim whicli makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated ‘dying Alexander.’ 
‘ The emotion that pervades the features of Mithras 
is rendered with almost Skouasian power' (Strong. 
Bom. Sculp, p. 311). 

Certain sciilptares discovered at Rome and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the ind 
cent., still reflect the splendour of that powerful 
work of Hellenutic art. After an eager puisnit, 
^ god, whose mantle flatters in the wmd, has 
just reached the sinking bolL Placing one 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, and, grasping it by the 
nost^ with one hand, with the other he plunges 
* knife into its sido. Tho Tigoor of thLi ADimAtod 
SOCM shows to ^vanUgs the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the other hand, the 
■'Merrng of the victim breathing its last gasps, 
li m bs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
ud the Mrange mixture of exultation and rmuorro 
depict^ in the countenance of its slayer, throw into 
raief the pathe^ side of this sacred d^a, and even 
to-day aroM in the spectator an emotion which 
Wt by the worshippers. 

Thu work of the Alexandrian period Kitm more¬ 
over, been affected hy the Roman of In 

some of them ia shown in a more or lem felicitous 
MMner Um care for details which is characteristic 
ot tn e works of the Antonine period, t.g. in a group 

d!!^ 5' ^ 

d^ from ^e reim of Commodus, and a bas-relief 
from ^e Villa ^bani (<5. p. 38, fig. 45 ). The 
ftrtiBt hu tA ksn delight in miuttpljuig the folds of 
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the gannenU ud in rendering more intricate the 
curU of the haiTt merely to ahoir hiw akill in orer* 
coming the diffio^tiea which he himeeif had cmtecL 
A nmul piece of ecnlptnre diaeovered at Aqnileia 
p. llo, pL iu.) ia diatingniahed in thia respMt 
by a ‘bewildering deremeaa of technique.’ 
delicate^ carved fignrea are almost completely 
detAchad from thair maanivo block bue» to whicn 
they are connected only by vw alender enpporta. 
It is apiece of bravura in which the sculptor dia- 
playa hia skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same elTecta as the ciuiaer obtains in 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
•rt-en in Italy, ai^ it must lie acknowledged that 
the gTMt majority of these remains are of dis- 
oonraginc mc^ocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-apread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadonbori.—The group of the bull-slaying 
Mitlira is almost always flanked by two tor^ 
bearers, ot dadopkeri, who were oallM Cauti and 
Ca^opati. Dressed ^ the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them bolds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch; th^ doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. The original of these 
two you^ can be traced back, like that of the 
boU-daying god, to an nnknown soolpior of the 
Hellenistic s^re, who had drawn his inspiration from 
still more ancient models (Cumont, op. eit. L 903 fl*.); 
but this hieratic work, which did not afford scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, b of much 
less artutic worth. Yet, in the liettcr specimens 
at uy rate, one may notk» the artutic advantage 
which the artbt has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasixe the difiinent emotions of hope 
and ssdn e ss depicted on the faces of the two yontns 
who are mntnmly contrasted. The most remark¬ 
able repi^nction a’hich we possess of thb divine 
pair conabts of two statnes lound near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken to the Britbh Museum, 
while the other b in the Vatican. They certainly 
date from the time of Hadrian (»6. S7 and pi. ii.j. 

The Mithraic Kronos.—The orij^ of the subjects 
just mentioned b to be found in ancient Greek 
art, but there b another Mithraio work which b 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
b the lion-beaded god, whose body b embra!^ by 
a serpent, and who per^ifies Eternity—the Zrvin 
Akarana of the Persians (see art. MlTHBAlSM), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos. or the Latin Satumus. 
The most cebbrated ^lectmen of thb type b In the 
Vatican (Comont, op. dt. 80, fig. 68)1 Like the 
majority of hb compeers, thb animal • headed 
monster b an exotic creation. Hb genealogy would 
cony ns back to Assyrian soulpture (»6.T 74 ff.). 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
drity entirely ttnnm to the Greek pantheon, and 
being untraniniellea by the traditioos of any school, 
gave free coarse to thw iniaginstioo. The various 
transformatioDS which thb figure has undergone at 
their bands were a ctu ated, on the one huid, by 
religious considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of thb deified abstraction and to 
multiply hb attributes; and, on the other hand, by 
an sastnedc solicitude which tended to modify as 
moch as possible the grotesqueneas of this barliar- 
oos figure, and gradoally to humanise it. Ulti¬ 
mately they did away snth the lion's bead, imd 
contented tnemselves with representing tbe animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the bead of 
beast on hb brea^ Thb lion-headed god of 
Eternity b the most original creation of Mithraic 
art; and if it b entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its sppMuanco and the suggestive 
accumulation of its attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined oar attention to the 


remains found in Rome and Italy, the artistic finbh 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there ebborate works of a very 
diffei^t kind. It b generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of tlie sculptares 
mtended for the provincial cities were made at 
or artufttf who hftd como from Kozm 
(F riedlinder, SiiUnffcoeMiekit^, iiL 280 L) Thb b 
probably tlio ease with certain of the seulptures we 
are considering; they come from distant studios, 
either tbiMe of the capital or even of Asb Mbor 
or some other province. There b no doubt that 
^tain UbleU discovered in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonb (Cumont, op. eii. L 216). 
Nevertbelsss, the great majority of Mithraic re¬ 
mains were_ undoubtedly executed on the spot. 
Thb b obvious b the case of those which were 
aculptnred on the surface of rocks, which bad been 
raoothed for the purpose; but with regard to many, 
local workmaiLship is proved from the nature of 
the stone empIoyM. Almeover, the style of t hese 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for the study of provincbl art 
undp the Empire. The most remaraable of these 
works bare been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhwe frontier. It 
seems t ha t the whole of thb group of monuments 
most bo ascribed to that mteresting school of 
scolpture which flonruhed in Belginm in the 9nd 
and 3rd cents, of our era, and whose producUoiis 
are clearly dbtingubhable from those of Southern 
studios. Similar^, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Dannbe provincee are cer¬ 
tainly independent of Roman inflnenee; they may 
be directly connected with certam Aria Minor 
modeb The dbtbgubbing feature of the most 
important works of these artbto from the hanks of 
the Rhine and the Danube b that the central group 
of the boll-slaying Mithra with hb two companions 
b surroonded by a aeries of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole oosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, from hb birth oot of a 
rook to hb aasomntioo up to heaven {ib. L 163 tt.). 
Then there are added astronomioal images or cosnue 
emblems (planets, signs of the aodiac, winds, etc.). 

If we subject ^ these aoenes snd symboU to sn 
analyab in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them aro modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjecta. Thns, Ahora Maxda destroying 
the monsters which have arisen against him b a 
Hellenic ^us hurling hb thnndcrboltat the giants 
(*6. i. 157). The poverty of the new conceptions 
which Mithraio iconography introdnoes b in start¬ 
ling cootrast to the importance of the religicma 
movement that inspi^ them. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculpture was too decayed to be revived. 
Wbereas, daring ^e Hellenistic period, scalptocs 
were able to conceive novel forms /or the Egyptian 
divinities (Isb, Serapb, ete.), happily harmonmng 
with their chanseters, the majority of the Alaadean 
gods, in spite of their stron^y-marked nature, 
were obligM to assume, whether approprbte or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian to 

which they were asrimUated. 

Art, accustomed to live by plsgiarbm, 
become incapable of original invention. But if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detnil, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impresaion of something entirdy 
novel. The attempt to represent in stone, not only 
all the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mithra as creator ami 
saviour, was a truly saUime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the aareoidiagi, we find a 
method emiuojed which consists in representing 
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the saceemve momenti of an action by pictnroa 
raperunpoaed on one another or drawn on parallel 
auriaces; bat we cannot mention any pagan mono* 
meat which can be compa^ in this respect with 
the great Mithraic baa^reliels, eepedally thoee of 
Neoenheim, Heddemheim, and, above all, 0*ter> 
borken (ii. 245, 246, 251). To find a aimiUr 
attempt we have to come down to the long series 
of subjects with which Christian artiaU in mosaic 
adorned the walls of charcbes. 

If we wished to critieixe the details of these 
Bcolptures, it would be easy to censore in them 
the disproportion of certain ngorea, the clamsmess 
of some movements, the stiflheas of some attitades, 
and, above all, the oonfnaed impression arising 
from Uie saperabandanoe of personages and groaps. 
This last fault of overloaded oomoosition^ is one 
which the Mithraic monaroents srith ^ 

contemporaneous saroopba^. But in criticizing 
these r emains , it must not m forgottm that paint* 
Ing came to the idd of sculpture. The strong con¬ 
trast of colours emphasixed the principal ondines, 
and threw accessory parts into prominence. Often 
certain details were indicated only by the bn^; 
and gilding also was used to set oflT some subsidiary 
parts. >> ithout such a brilliant combination of 
colours the piece of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub¬ 
terranean crypta Such a device, moreover, 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
{Jup, trag. 8) bad already contrasted the simple 
ana graceful forms of the Greek deities wdtb the 
startung gorgeousness of those import^ from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous sug^tions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculptu^ Mithraic art, like the mys¬ 
teries of which it is the expression, remains essen¬ 
tially Asiatic. The idea with which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an assthetic impression; 
it aims principally at arousing religioos emotion, 
not thro^h tne perception of beauty, but rather 
by reoalling to the mind sacred legrads and teach¬ 
ings. Fai^fnl in this point to uie traditions of 
the ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medlev of personages and gronps 
with which some bas-reliefs are thronged, the boat 
of attributes with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideal 
was bom with the new relirion. These ungraceful 
or tasteless symbols, the lavish use of which is 
attested by toe monuments, did not charm by 
thrir elMpmce or their dignity; they fascinated 
the mind by the disturbing attraction of the Un¬ 
known, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says {£put. 1U7 aa Lctam), 

* portentosa simulacra.* 

Here, above all, is to be found the explanation 
why this art, extremely refined as it was, in spite 
of ml its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was linked to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it oad 
helped to make popular in the West did not perish 
witn it. Even tne allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, which the devotees of the Persian god bad 
reprodnoed in such abundance (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as divine), were imopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such were the images of toe earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of tiie zodiac; the winds, toe se asons, and 
the elements; which ooenr so fret^oently on the 
aaroophagi, the motai^ and the miniatures. Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inquire Christian arUsts. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean served to express the ascensioo of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire; and, down to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the bull-slaying Mithra was per¬ 
petuate in the re presen tattoos of Samson rending 

the lion. _ ^ _ 

LnsatmuL F. Cnmost, TatM tt Jfosmrat* AfurM 
niak/B a«tt mttUru da MUkra, B rutl i. UOO, L SlS-Cm 
ssjsMi : B. Strong, Bwssa Seatpiun fnm Co C^ 

lUmtima, 1S07, F. CUMOXT. 

ART (Muhammadan).—x. Introduction.—Oar 
researches into Mahsminadan art are ^as yet 
entirely in their infancy. So far, the historical 
inscriptions are only being collected, and this under¬ 
taking, upon whiim M. van Berchem in still en¬ 
gaged, is a necessary condition of all historical 
study in this field. It is much to be desired tbat. 
by way of supplementing this, some one would 
group together the literary source which bear 
upon graphic art in IslAm. The bibliography at 
the end will show that, although we possess several 
comprehensive writings in this department, we have 
very few such treatises upon M nhamm a <i a n worka 
of art as are serviceable for scientific investigation. 
The present position of our researches u con¬ 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself proficient in the department of 
graphic art, wbue the three or four historians of 
art who deal with Isl&m at all, have only the most 
meagre acquaintance with the language and culture 
of its adherents. In the circumstances it is not to 
be expected that the present article should do more 
than acquaint the reader with the ontstandtog 
facts of the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, Indeed, feels more inclined 
to point out the lacuna than able to fill them up. 
His purpose U not so much to supply adequate in¬ 
formation upon the subject propose, as to provide 
the reader with a general oonsp^us of Muaum art. 

2 . Pre> Muhammadan data.—The most import¬ 
ant of these is the action which forms the inevi- 
Uble adjunct of the Muslim's every prayer, vix.. 
the turning towards Mecca. It does not fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
custom of turning in a certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as was 
observed also by the Christians, to the new religi¬ 
ous centre. So long as Muhammad had regard to 
Jews and Christians, it was towards Jerusalem 
ths t he turned; it was only at a later stage that 
he made Mecca the cynosore. We speak of Mecca 
therefore as pre-Mnhammadan only in virtue of ita 
having been a religions centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his face towards it daring prayer. 

Mecca can hardly be said to have any farther 
sWifieance in regard to graphic art. As the 
lUba lies in the centre of the temple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropp^ aside as a pattern for 
the mosque On the other hand, we may surmUe 
that in this most important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kind of mounmental relic most 
have existed from the earliest times, even before 
Muhammad’s day. We may imagine it to have 
been something analogous to the Qubbat ay-Sa^jra 
in Jerusalem,».«. a centrally situated cupola^suped 
building. At the present day the temple appesrs 
as a quadrangular open court, in the mic Idle of 
which stands the 'Cube* with the Black Stone. 
Around this there has been laid ont a ctreular area 
in the court, which may indicate the form of the 
earlier cupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat ae- 
$a^ra is snrronndea by a oorrespooding quadrangle. 

^ Muhammad.—Had Muhammad not been 
forced to fiee from his native city, it is probable 
that the mosqas would have taken a form wnne- 
what diflerent from that which prevailed before 
the emergence of the madmaa, and apart from the 
influence of Christian architecture as applied to 
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ehnrche!ii. As Mohammad, howerer, established 

his place of prajer in Medina, and was also baried 
there, this most onpretentioos beginninc gare the 
initiatire to the architecture not only or places of 
worship, bat also to some extent of tombs. Sam- 
hOdl, in his of the City (f Midina fed. 

WQstenfeld, in AAlured/. </. Gtt. d, IKusmaeA. 
« QiUingtn, ix. [18801 60h tells first of all how 
Mohammad obtained the ^te for his moeqoe, and 
proceeds as follows: ' Upon tl^ the e^oe of 
bricks was boilt, palms were used as colomns, and 
a wooden roof was fixed abore.' This mosqoe had 
three entrances one at the back, which was bnilt 
op when Moha mm a d began the practice of taming 
to Mecca instead of JenMem, the others being the 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet's prirate door. 
After the conquest of Khaibar the mosqne was 
entirely re-bidlt, being enlarged to twice its former 
sise. Some idea of the interior is giren by the 
position of the column beside which Mohammad 
prayed: * It was the central colomn of the rooeqoe, 
the third forward from the miithor, the third from 
Mohammad’s tomb, the third from the sooth side, 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn ZabAla 
states) this was widened by the space of two pillars * 
(Wfistenfeld, 65). The colomns fell into a state of 
decay daring the Khalifate of Abo Baler, and be 
had them replaced by fresh palm tronks. The most 
notable restoration—or re-constructioD—was that 
made bv Walld L, who was supplied hy the Em¬ 
peror ot Greece with Greek ana Coptic artizans, 
as well as with mnasel shells and money. Walls 
and colomns were built writh hewn atones of eqoal 
size, and cemented with gypeom; decorations of 
shell-work and marble were introdooed, while 
the roof was coostmeted of palm and coated 
with Bold-coloar. When Walld inspected the com¬ 
pleted work in 93 A.H., be exclaimed, 'What a 
contrast between oor style of boilding (».&, in 
Damascus) and tou» 1 ' to which the reply w^ 

* We boild in tno style of the mcNHiaes, von in 
that of the chorcbes.' Berond this single reference 
we hare nothing from wnich to form an idea of 
the mosqne of Mohammad as a whole, or of its 
imitations. We shall presently retain to this. 

Of the sacred accessories belo^ng to the interior 
of a mosqoe, soch as the niche for prayer (nuAnlh), 
the platform (dtkha), etc., the only one which we 
can trace to Mohammad himself is the wninbar. or 
polpit (Becker, in OrientaJitcAe Studkn Hdlddlx 
gewidm. 331 f.). In ancient Arabia the minbar 
was the judge's chair, tot as Mohammad adranoto 
from the position of judge to that of ruler, this 
originally very simple piece of fornitnre with its 
two Steps be^me more and more of a^ throne. 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qufair 'Amra 
represents one of the first Khallfs, or perhaps 
Mqhammsd himself, seated on a throne. As this, 
in riew of the command against images, may well 
gire rise to fniitfol discossioo, we give a reprodne- 
ti<m of it (fig. 1, P- 897). Over the enthroned 
figure is a baldachin with a Kofic inscription, 
which is onfortonately so much abraded that 
only the closing words are now legible: * May God 
grant him his reward, and have oompassion upon 
him ! * The personage thus pictured—with red 
beard, and the saints nimbut aboot his head— 
most accordinglv have been dead, and mmnot have 
been, as one nu^t oatorallv think, the Khallf then 
reigning. The figure besiae the throne holds the 
Unce— a recognized emblem in IsUm to the present 
day; a woman with the nisitoz is represented on 
the right, applauding. The design of the enthroned 
figure may be traced to the Chnstut-PantokrtUor; 
in this ease it will then be the Qor'&n, not the 
Gospels, npon which the left band is placed. 
Beneath the gTMt throne is seen the biuge of the 
dead. At the time when this fresco was introdoced. 


».•. aubseqnent to 1(» A.H., the mintor can scarcely 
have had the same appearance as that shown 
in the ilios^tion. As a matter of fact, the 
pattera fmnished bv Mohammad for the mosqne 
and the minbar alike was framed a-ith a view to 
mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
tolongs entirelr to a later period ; for Muhammad 
had even leas interest than Jesus in the graphic 
arta His attitude towards 6 gnre-painting was one 
of avowed hostility; thus be once remained stand, 
ing before the house of'A’isha until a ourtain oma- 
inented with figures was removed, and he threatened 
those who made images with the direst penalties 
In the world to come. It was therefore impoMible 
tOAt 4 rt in laUltn thonld develop the same didactio 
twenty as it did in early Christianity, in which 
the representation of figures was expreanly ntiliiito 
as a means of instructing those who could not read. 

4 . TTie Umayyads.-^t was under these rulers 
wat foreign culture began to stream in npon IslSin . 
Even the mosque did not escape tbo general 
transformation, and its original design of simple 
ranvenienoe was left behind. The incentive to the 
desire for^ something more was first given to 
^tact with Christianity. At the conquest of 
DiwiaMnis, the prmcipal church of the city, that 
of St. John, was divided. Apparently it bad then 
the same form as now: a dome in the middle, 
contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
^e Muslims laid claim only to one of the *^"l ifat: 

^vaa \\ alid L (A.O. 705-715) who first transformed 
the entire edifice into a mosque. Of this * church- 
design ' of moeqne, except in Damaacos, only two 
examples are now known, viz., the great mosque of 
Diarbekr, dating from the 12 th cent, and tbut of 
Ephesus, from the 14th. Its nucleus was a Chris¬ 
tian martyrium^ built over a pagan sanctnary, 
around which in time several churches were 
^uped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, the church at Nola, the church at the 
tomb of Menas, and the twin-ehurohes at Ephesus. 

The * rooeque-design * has no connexion with 
church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
some to be traceable to the plan 01 the forecourt 
attached to the Church of the Sepolehre in Jeru¬ 
salem, of which the Muslims maac a mosque for 
themselves; but In reality the a/n'um, or forecourt 
of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
nearly to the * court-design ’ with the well in the 
centra It is probably Uie ease, however, that 
between the Christian oirtirm and the Muham¬ 
madan rno^ue there is an intermediate form— 
some ^mitive Asiatio type, such as a court with 
hall adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type in 
; >orer form than the church ; the columnated halls, 

: or i nst a n ce, which enclose the court, grow more 
Domerons in the direction of Mecca. Muhammad’s 
mo^ue in Medina was most probably of this form; 
■s_ it stands to-day it is quite in accordance with 
this supposiUon, though, of course, it has been 
several times re-constructed. 

The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
;>rDtobIy^ to avail themnelves of columns taken 
: iom ancient or Christian mins. Muhammad him¬ 
self h^ used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
estaUished precedent. The oldest mosques, or at 
least those which survive in their rudimentary 
form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Boors, the 
*Amr mosqne in Old Cairo, and the mat mosqnes of 
Kairwan Cordova, are virtual culumn-muneums, 
something like the fa^es of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Such emMlishments have only a negative bearing 
npon the cbarscterbtic quality of Moslim art. As 
an example of an interior oonstmeted of colnmns 
from ancient and Christian buildings, we gire a view 
of the mosque at Kairwan (fig. 2 , u. 898). Here we 
see a forest of columns in front; beiiind, to the tight 
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of this extend* the entnmce well, beside whi^ 
Urge chenddiera ere sespended between the 
oolnmne. the mld-pesee^ mnning thence to ^e 
qMa. The erche* run perellel to the line of thu 
penege; in this instence they ere ronndod, thoogh 
es e general rule tliey ere pointed, end dispropor* 
tionetely high. The rerioosly moulded cepitele 
ere linked together by anchors, while e wooden 
roof is pieced over the whole, Snch was the prere* 
lent type of the Mnslim piece of worship in early 
times. 

From the 1st cent. A.B. come other two bnildings. 
One of these, sitoeted In Jenuelem, has long been 
known; the other has been recently discovere*! by an 
Austrian research-party. The fir^, the Qnbbet e^ 
l^,ire upon the Temple hill, is not a mosqne, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rock with its caves 
rue* a dome supported by four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three oolomn*. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two oolnmns be¬ 
tween each pair of these, lead over to the octagonal 
surroanding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by *Abd al-Malik in A.M. 72 (A.D. 691) very Kttlo 
remains: the colorans still retain vestiges of the 
Cross npon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taken from some Christie building, while 
the exceedingly valnable mo sai cs of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monnment referred 
to, a secnlar stmetore knowu as (^naair'Amra, and 
situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pore 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed with three parallel tonnel-vaolta, and 
shosring on the aonth two apsidal chambers, the 
niche ^ween them having a straight front-wall 
directly opposite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole rccails the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to t^ interior of Asia Minor. The 
paintings are most instructive, as has already been 
sbown m the case of the frem of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fig. 1 (p. 897). Tfa^ exhibit 
Umayyad art in the ful enrrent of the Hellenistic 
style: the frescoes of the bath-du^bers might 
wdl be counted as andent. The pictoree ^ the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, fur n is h in g 
the best exemplification of the tendency which, 
while opposed to all worship of images, was again 
adoptea ^ the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
beoune associated rather sritb the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scenes, in¬ 
stances of these being fonnd likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its ofiUioots. 

We most now call attention to the fact that 
in ’Amra, among scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introdneea two pictures 
which, from tha standpoint of religion ana ethics, 
may well evoke much eontrov«n^ in the futore. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
throne. Bat it is the oUier picture which calls for 
explanation from the Mnhammadan point of view; 
its snbjeci is the princes overthrown oy IslAm, viz., 
the Emperorof Byzantinm, ChosroCs of Persia, the 
jiegUB of Abysdma, and Roderick of Spahi. How 
are tbcee pictures to be brooght into accordance 
with the interdict against gnphie representati on , 
and in what sense are we to interpret them i The 
picture of the Khallf upon the throne muioabt^y 
gives the impression of its being a devotional pieoe, 
tmt that of the conquered princes can scaremj be 
exp^ned in a simil^ way. 

Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the bnilders of a number of large and 
bMntiful casUes in the desert, aitnated in the neigh- 
bonrbood of ’Amra, bat more towards the inhabited 
oonntry. These have been made known chiefly 
by the large MeshltA facade which the Emperor of 


Germany received as a gift from the Saltan and 

placed in the forUn Mnsenm. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
which would allow of a closer connexion with Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both MeshltA and Qa^r-a^^ 
ffiba are immense fortified royal seats, surroundM 
by groups of plots, and resembUng those fonnd in 
Xhe fabrics of Mesopo t a mia . Both are 

onfinisbed, and their respective porticoes bear the 
same kind of decoration^ amongst which the 
Persian wing-palmette amid vine-tendrib charae- 
teiistioally rocar*. 

S. The Abbasids.—The shifting of the centre of 
the Moslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very important consequences i<x the development 
of grapnic art, as the Syrian, i.s. the Hellenistio- 
Chnstuin, factor now lell into the background, 
while the Oriental esune to the front, in the 
latter, it is true, there is always a doable strain: 
on the one hand the Aseyro-Sasanian tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may poestibly liave come in with the Parthian*, 
anu certainly found a channel in the immigration 
of nwradio parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
TorKB from Central Asm to Persia and Baghdad. 
For the remote part of Western Asia this dnft has 
all the rignificance of a bsurbarian Invasion of a 
long estaUisbed dvilization, such as was exp^- 
enced by Rome at the hands of the Gennana The 
Turks and the Germans were in fact the cmissaoies 
of an inchoate * Hinterland' eolture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse growth 
Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to fli^, came once more into the fore- 
gronnd. We most likewise bear in mind the 
grodoallv weakening inflnenoe of early Chrudian 
lut, as also the growing potencies of tne Chinese 
factor. 

(a) Pernan denunU ,—A wholly nniqne type of 
mosque is fonnd in Mesopotamia. Here again, 
indeed, we have the arcaded court, with the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the county, the supports are formed 
not of columns bat of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walls, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented writh stncoo-work, the 
mosque a most characteristic appearance, 

known to u* until recently only from a mosque in 
Cairo erected in e. 870 A.D. by the TfilOnids, who 
came from Baghdad to Egypt. It has lately been 
shown, however, that the mosqne of Ibn JOlOn was 
built npon the model of the mosqne of Samarra, as 
had been stated by early Araue writers. More¬ 
over, in Abfi-Dilif, 15 km. to the north of Samarra, 
there atill stand* a mosane which agrees with that 
ol Ibo number of its supports. 

Of this example of the unique character of Mesopo¬ 
tamian moeqoes we mve an illnstration from the 
snrvey of General de BeyliA which shows the 
entrance-wall opposite the miArM (fig. 3, p. 896). 
Here we see pillars composed of brick, with hewn- 
out ornamental niches, and united by arches, the 
springers ol which still remain. The tide arohee 
leave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
of the mosque, and through the centr^ arch appears 
the spindle-like minaret. 

Even this pocnliar and fantastic minaret at 
Samarra haa been (copied in the mosqne of Iba 
fnldn at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair¬ 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is for 
tbe^ most part on the inside, and the minaret, 
which is osed for calling to prayer, is outwardly 
snH^h, whether rounds or qnadnte. In the 
period of the F&timids, buildings were constructed 
not only in the older style prevalent along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, ».«. with columns (oi- 
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axAar), bat also occordinff to the MMopotamian 
mode, with pillan (ai-XaJtam). In both itjrlei, 
howerer, the ornamentation waa of the Mune Kind. 
We shall return to this, bat meanwhile we most 
speak of the accesaoriee of worship. 

There is first of all the oMa, or the direction 
towards Mecca, which is tmermined by a niche 
(miAnlft) in the wail, very small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and alimied 
with one or two oolnmns. Of the origin of the 
mtArdh we have no certain knowledge. Itappearsto 
have been originally made of wood. In C«iro three 
ancient wooden niues with beantiful ornamenta¬ 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Khaltfate epocn of Baghdad; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the iml, with bounding columns at the comers—a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which nad gTMt vogne in the later 

E rioa of ancient art, especially in Syria and Asia 
inor. Tbegradnat^columnarponebesof Western 
architecture likewise find their origin here. 

The fniator has alwavs been constmcted of wood, 
essays in marble or otner substance being of the 
rarest occurrenee. By 182 A.H., when all the pro¬ 
vincial mosques receiveil their mindart, it can hardly 
have retained its primitive form, and was certainly 
of a diflierent shape from that represented in the 
*Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, bat 
rather the Christian ttm&o, an approximation to 
which had gradnally been deretopM. Nomerons 
steps led np to the platform, and ptuapet and steps 
were richly endowed with omamenta The oldest 
surviving mimiar, that of the neat moMoeat Kair* 
wan, is of plane-tree, brought from mghdad by 
Ibrlldm ibn al-Aghlab in ^ A.H. (fig. 4, p. H99). 

In order to convey a distinct Impreuioo of what 
the art of decoration as practised ^ the Abbisids 
in Mesopotamia coold acnieve, we give an illnstra- 
tion of the facade of the ^-Aqmar mosqne in 
Cairo, as discovered in recent years and restored 
(fig. 5, p. 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.D. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor—a central rua/U which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives iU 
principal embellishment from a lofty nte. We 
do not M yet know the sooroe of this design. 
It is all the more striking as we have before ns 
only a false facade, which has no inner apoxtment 
corresponding to it, bat which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open coart. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation npon the 
widl-Borface. Iliia contains designs which in all 
probability were ori^ally nataralixed in the 
Orient as stncoo-work, but which are here, in 
Eo'pt, transferred to the stone in common nse. 

por^-nio^ is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the cronnd-floor; all three 
dbplay in their arches shell-like tori of luxuriant 
outWe. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the main elements of Mnslim deouiatiofi, vis. 
the *taUie/U*. We find stalactites npon the side 
Dortals. taking the place of mnssel-panelling, and 
as a snrface-decoration a^ve the little 
niches beside the main ppr^ while they appear 
in their proper and original function on the 
comers of tite building, where in two rows of nkhes 
one above the other they form a beak. The de¬ 
sign of the niche with inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall; the little columns on 
the central rua/it already show the bcll-form 
which came with the'palantds or the Fitiraids from 
Persia to Egypt- Along the upper extremity of the 
fa^c, wh^ is fille«i oat with ornaments of rosettes 
and loxenges, runs an inscription-fnexe. 

The present writer r^ards these stalMUtes as a 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the field 


of graphic art. In them eonstmetive restraint, ».e. 
the and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a freakishnen capable of endless varia¬ 
tion, which becomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid down by the spatial 
form. The stalactite, rightly regarded, b of purely 
construc^nal origin. It served originally, as a 
single niche, the same purpose for whi^ the 
Byxantines used tho so-calloa pendentive, i.e. the 
fiuing-out of the comer which remains open when 
a round cupola U placed niion a square substruc¬ 
ture. For this, bter Hellenistic arcnitectuie hs d a 
definite, mathematically accurate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circnniscribed circle; 
in Pendi^ on the other hand, the enstom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com¬ 
bined as already noticed in the ease of the al-Aqmar 
moMoe, or, more frequently, iu the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a fnrther row, 
of three, came to be added, thus making a group 
of ^; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
Thb embelli s h m ent of the onpola-wedce was trans¬ 
ferred to portal-niches, then to snrnces, and in 
thb way was obtained an ornamentation which 
always mdicates a terminal line or a transition (cf. 
on thb point the works of Boorgoin). 

Thb delight in the spinning ont of fortoitous 
conceits likewise brongbt to maturity the second 
style of ornament ty'pical of Mnslim art, vix., the 
arabetqne. In thb also the dbtincUve feature b 
that from a theme originally given—some natural 
object in the present case —certain elements are 
grooti^ by tho imagination to imitate nature, and 
for tnb end new themes are introdoced, with which, 
as with conventional numbers, endless combinations 
may be made. As th^resent writer has ahosm in 
theJakrb. d. prtuss. KuntUnmmtung, xxv. (1904), 
p. 327 f., the arabesque takes its incepUon from the 
Hellenistic vine-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art thb became the most popularjattem 
for .striated or superficial decoration. The de¬ 
velopment towards the arabesque begins when the 
artbt divests the vine-leaf of its natnraJ form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globnles, 
npon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
farther, he roakiw the leaf tri-lobed instead of five- 
lobed. But the actual transformation oonsbu in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really be described as the artificial 
flower of West-Asiatic art, i.«. the palmetto. The 
vine-tmidril moolded after the palmetto—thb b 
arabcsqne. The development proceeds in virtoe of 
the fact that the p^roeite can be split up either 
into halves or Into single lobes; while each of these 
lobes agam may be expanded, and give rise to new 
ramifications. The facade of A.D. 112S, in its de¬ 
tails, fnmuhes iUnstrations of tho initial stage of 
thb whole development t here the branch wows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian foan. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (p. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. rricnrich Mnseum in Berlin sup¬ 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by side—tho five-lobed vine-leaf with 
without the grape-cluster, the trifolinm, all kinds 
of nunifjring palmettos, and also the palmetto itself 
with ornamental branching. 

In thb taUet the divided palmetto in the centre 
b sorroanded by a ten-angl«n star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings ns to the third class of speci¬ 
fically Muhammadan ornament, vix.,/>o/yyoiutf Wv- 
tcvrJt. It b already to be seen on a closer scratiny 
of the Cairo fa^aae of A.D. 1125—appearing as 
striated decorations in the loxengea of tne snrnice- 
niches, above to the left; bat here they show 
rather the <dder doable-stripe design which was 
common also in ancient ana Christian art. The 
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dutinctirely Maalim ▼ariety, m we think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-^Ion^Iuui 
Donuuiio races, who eventually brought the Kh ali* 
fate to an end (A.D. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exertM upon the 
development of Muslim art bv religion and ethics 
—an influence revealing itseli in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings embraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
M«K>potamian type of deooraticMi conaisto in over* 
laying the walls, pillars, and arches with stucco 
ornaments. We are cognizant of no instance what¬ 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the figure of man. animal, or bird. The moeqneof 
Ibn Cairo; the Church of Abbot 

of Nisihis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which was stuccoed by Mesopot ami a n 
artists; Maqhm 'All itself, on the Euphrates; 
Satnarra—in none of these have we a trace of a 
living creature figured as an or namen t. _ In this 
peri<^ therefore, the commandment against the 
of figures in sacred buildings would teem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are oompoeed of liali or whole palniettes, which 
are connected with one anoth« by spiral designs, 
and thrown out by indentations so as to form 
independent configurations. To these ■^S’^in ara 
added designs which are traceable in the m a in 
to the 8 tocco*techniqae in its capacity to suggest 
the dark effects of depth. Symbolical figures, 
such as were favoured by Sa ssnlan and Christian 
art-—the crescent, the star, the wi^, etc.—are 
entirely absent so far as reli^oua art is concern^ 
If we wonld adequately appreciate the authority 
thus attaching to the prewpts of religion in the 
sphere of graphic art, we must keep before os 
the delight which the Orient has always found in 
the mystiod and symbolical use of a n i mal forms, 
as is in fact excmpUfied by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secular 
art of Isl&m itself. 

( 6 ) TurJiisA efcmsafs.—One of the most singnlar 
notions still ourrent, and one to be explained only 
on the ground that our vision has bera deiungi^ 
by our immemorial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of Grseoo* Roman institntiuna, is that 
the znigTutory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- 
develop^ coltare, acquired npon the Greek coast 
of the Black Sea; and the lixe bolds good of the 
ticoples who foro^ their way from Central Asia 
into Persia, and who had tons P<um^ through, 
or temporarily settled In, the^ long-civilized region 
beyoml the Caspian Sea. Think of the discoveries 
in‘Hungary, telling of the time when the Magyars 
took possession ot the county. This equestrian 
|)eopIe came from the territories lying between the 
Altai and the Ural witbont coming into ccmtact 
with Transoxiana; nevertheless tbeu taste in de¬ 
coration was well developed. How maoh more 
are we entitled to look for sestbotio proficiency 
amongst the peoples who had not only lived at 
close qnarters with the Samanids or the Ghas* 
navids, bat who, as, s.y., the Selinks, had made 
themBrives masters of their lands before they con¬ 
quered Persia and Asia M'mor. In E;n;pt the new 
conditions were ushered in under Salauin, and con¬ 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Circasrian l^unlfiks, nntil, in 1517, the Torks 
proper gained the upper hajod. 

It is worthy of remark that with the advent of 
the Turkish tribes are conjoined two types of 
buUdiim of which there are no surviving examples 
from Uwyyad or early AbbAskl timea: the large 
cupola-domra matuoftmm and a new type of mosque- 
school, the madrasa. As regards the maosoleum, 


there is no donbt that it had already been roofed 

—by Constantine or even before his day—with 
cnpolaa. But a gigantic fabric of brick, sueh^ as 
the tomb of the Saltan Sanjar in Merv, dating 
from 552 A.U. (A.D. 1157), is, of coarse, hardly to 
be compared with the findy articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We most never forget, however, 
that the tombs of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the Abbhsids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neighbourhood of 
that of Zubaida, the favourite wife of 
Hartln al-Rashld, brars a curic^ niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison with the later 
hnildings. It is true that pyramids are found also 
upon it£e maosolenniB erected in A.D. 1162 and 
1186 by Seljok Atabeks in Nakahevan, on the 
Perso-.Armenian frontier, bat these are supported 
by a dome-shaped vault, the walls of which are 
embellished with polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricl^ ^e of the far-famed sights of 
Cairo is the Necropolis, the so-called Tombs of the 
Khallfs and Mamlaks (fig. 7, p. 901), which in their 
picturest^ne construction invite comparison with 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. The mansoleums of Isldm are 
so arranged as to permit of being dwelt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more magnificent effect, however, 
than that of the Neezopdis of Cairo b made by 
the sepnlchral mound of Shah Zindah, near Samar- 
cand. The huge mausoleum of Timur (tA.D. 1405), 
which the terror-inrairing Mongol leader had built 
in hb lifetime, ana which b now known as the 
Gar Emir, len^ signal dbtinotion to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it b anr- 
pawed by the sepulohral mosqne of Khodfiban- 
oakhAn in SolLanlya (A.O. 1304-1316), which, like 
the mausoleum at Merv, presents on the ontside 
an imposing arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly be a mere matter of chance that these three 
most impor^t sepulchral edifioes should be found 
in the Ciupian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectnral form which first came 
into general use subsequently to the incumion of the 
Turkish tribes, vix. the modraM, likewise evolved 
a capacity of being applied to great monumental 
structures. An example of thb type may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8 , p. 901) of the mosque of 
Saltan Cairo, erected in X.D. 135^1350. 

It was the A 3 ry 6 bids who instituted such college 
houses in Egypt. The tmuirtua expresses the idea 
that, in order to correspond with the four sects 
of Isl&m, four separate wings are reqoirod, viz. 
ifadroMot al-Hani/im, al^hOfi'iya, ai-Uanbediya, 
and ai’MdIikiya. This plan of awoebting four 
schoob in one building was carried out in a very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them respec¬ 
tively in the four angles of a cross, which was 
formed by four tunam-vaulted arms converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunneb 
of thb cross all of eonal length, and were a enpoLa 
phm^ over the small ooort, we might fail to di»- 
criminate between thb form of building, in its 
general plan at least, and the cruciform church 
with a dome. As, however, the central square b 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are often of 
very different lengths, such an identification b ont 
of the question. We incline to believe that the 
plan of the madram b in its essenliab of very 
remote origin. It b resorted to in the oonstrnc- 
tion of a mOeway for the citadel of 'Amm&n in 
Moab, and was no doubt often used in Sasonian 
palaora It b aooordingly a Muslim construction 
only in^ so far as it has been transferred to the 
institntion of the four sects, and elaborated in 
accordance with the requirements thereof (see 
AmcHrrECTrxE (Mob. in Syria and Egypt], p. 
767). 
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This renuu^luble coostractlon unpre«te« the 
native of the West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the moeqne. Picture these 
hoM tunnels, vanltcd mostly tn the pointed style, 
and stren^hened by the schools built into the 
comers like immense rapports, and yet without 
anything to sustsdn : it u the spirit of the sta¬ 
lactite without arehitectonio motire, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur¬ 
ther, in Egypt at all events, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amaxement, viz. 
the * High Gate,’ or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan in Cairo, built in A.D. 135&- 
1359, e. 26 metres in height, bss been cut out of a 
wall which rises 37*70 metres above the Idvel of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, s.s. it does not 
correspond with the qibla, but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a comer 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestib^e can reach the central court 
only hj way of various narrow paassges. We might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz. that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of toe mansoleom 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the miArdb. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
K gr pt, and u not found, so fv as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
espe^ly in Asia Minor, the madrcua is always 
arranged symmetrically about the central axis. 

Meanwhile we must say somethuig regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
subsequently to the ascendancy of the Central 
Asiatic element in the Muslim world. The astonish¬ 
ing growth in the popular use of polygonal orna¬ 
mentation already touched upon may posubly be 
attributed to the preference tfor geometrical de¬ 
coration which is cnaracteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the eviaharof Kairwan, oonstmeted probably 
in Baghdad in 242 A.B. (fig 4, p. 899), the donble- 
stripra lace-work in stmght or curved lines so 
largely predominates that wo can scarcely reconcile 
its vogue with our wonted conceptions of Sasanian 
and early Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal¬ 
metto that prevails. But, hr the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged irom the obscun^ in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, HeUen- 
istic art must already have returned, more de¬ 
cisively tb*n ever, to the style of the ^metrical 
Ifto^work. This reversion to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development among the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose taste was still in 
thrall to the lace-work, as to the material generally, 


and to caprice. . , . 

Since, in the art ancillary to the cultns, It^-work 
the place of animsJ ornament, it demands 
some notice at this point. As sn Illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the mtaOor 
(A.D. 1168-1169) of the al-Aqa Mosque in Jeru- 
ralem (fig- 9, p. 902). Here we have a piece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artisan from ^ppo, ra 
complicated in itt construction as to be hardly 
intelligible to Europeans. We peremve arabesques 
of ivo^ in the middle of both the ve^cal mold- 
inga On either side are polygonal decorations, 
composed of pnrfied moldings in wood and 
fillings of ivory. From the corners which form 
the foci of the main lines we may be able to infer 
the class of polygon upon which any n^culw 
play of lines is designed —whether it is ^e 
ficxagoo, the one roaij^ resorted to, or some ^her 
fundamental figure. Tbt disrovery of this how¬ 
ever, merely gives ns the Jej' 
raried ways in which the pnrfied fillets btert^e 
and interact, leaving, in orde^ repemiOT, 
snaces which in turn are filled up with relief 
^i-^))caqties or coloured inlaid work, can scarcely 


be resolved. All this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained nialhe- 
m atically or fortuitous^ as was to be soen in the 
case of tne stalactite. The fly-leaves of the Qor’&n 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artifices. There, 
indeed, th^ are in their right place, as in them and 
in the caligraphio amplinmUon of the writing a 
compensation had to be found for the absence of 
the nnman form. 

(c) CkiiuM cUmmU .—We are not accustomed to 
regard China as the souroe of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admiseion in Syria, as they 
certainly did, more powerfully, in Persia, and 
finally, tn all probabUtty, through the influence of 
the oo-coming Turks. From early notices of silk 
as a Cliinese product, and of silk materials In 
Egypt and in meduevsi Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Christian period 
tliere was commercial interconise between Syria 
and China. In Persia during the AbbAsid dynasty 
the influence of China Ix^ins to be felt even in 
^hitecture, and unmistakable evidences of tl^ 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Bimhdad, 
completed in 618 A.B., as well as in two rwefs of 
winged figures dating from about the same time. 
Those works become intelligible only in the light 
of facta which were afterwards made pbun by 
the Oriental carpeL Thus both the examples 
just cited as bearing upon the field of architecture 
nnd their immediate explanation in the enormoua 
carpet now in the posiuMsion of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as tho ‘V’ienna Hunting Carpet.' 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, winged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, tlie Chinese dragon struggling with 
the phoenix. The manner in which the plant- 
dedgns and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out leave ns in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
YH the carpet was manuiactnred in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
witli turbans and boron-feathers are sho«‘n on 
horseback engaged in tho chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

Thu brings us to the roost interesting fact of all 
in the devdopment of Perso-MnsUm art, vix. the 
resuscitation of figure-representation as a result of 
Chinese infinenoe.^ Reference has already been 
made to the illumination of Qur*ftn manuseripta, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This uoes 
not entitle os, of course, to assume their absence 
from other rinses of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniatare manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
Coptic writings. But the great majority of Persian 
illuminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artisUo sense, display alike 
in landscape and in figm the identical type oi repre¬ 
sentation which, judging from the earliest Japanese 
az»d Chinese works of art of the cUn that imitates 
nature, we recognize as belonging specifically to the 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetrv of the 
earlier medimval mriod in Europe eangnt fresh 
stimulus from the rerso-Mnslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ground, it cannot but 
amaze ns to encounter, in Persian manuseripta, 
illustrated with designs developed In China, the 
very spirit known to ns directly m our own literary 
histoty. In one province of Miulim art, therefore, 
viz. tne secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impuhie which works freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
against' graven images.* 

The case is tomewnat different in regard to the 
portrayal of ani m als and animal fights, hontiog 
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and drinking wenu, plnneta, Alexander opon the 
dragon-chanot, and the like, as seen npon the 
Do^^ftlled Mossul'bronus, from the middle of the 
12 th cent, and onwards. It is possible that 
the technique seen in thoM ress^ derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de¬ 
signs likewise occur sporadically; bat in the 
main the impnlse towards the nmresentation of 
figures must be traced to Persian Christians. On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop¬ 
tion ol the late Hellenistie picture-cycle, and, m 
particular, the introduction ox scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Mnslim princes. Consequently, the figures por¬ 
trayed must be interprctM, o<k in_ the ethical 
spirit of Hellenic-Chnstian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter¬ 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
conflict between good and evil, is simply lost. 

6 , Later developments.—The great mass of the 
Mnslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolnte lord- 
ship of the civilized r^ons originally penneate<l 
by the Syro-Pendan spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purposes of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarlmble 
that what have come down to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mansoleums, 
not palaces, the Alhambra being the only one of 
its class. It would appear that at this time places 
of worship almie were built * for eternity,* *.e. of 
durable materiaL In the Seljuk kingdom of loon- 
ium (Konia) in Asia Minor this material was princi¬ 
pally stone. The moMues and ntadratai of Konia 
and %vas have magnificent facades of the same, or 
of an incomparaUy richer, style than the fafiule 
of the al-Aqmar mosqne given in fig. 6 (p. 000). 
The madrtua approximates more to the type of the 
arcaded court. In Persia the predominant bnild- 
ing material was brick. The r«mlt was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resorted to, the 
walls Mng veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered with faience moeaica. The native 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in ue esse of so many other features 
of Mnslim art, Transoxiana. There, in Samarcand 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 
Mongols are found standing to this dsy. 

An altomther pMuliar position in Muslim art 
was taken by the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained possession of CxmkantiDopIe. It was the 
Chorch of St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so that in Stambonl we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian design, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to 1^ the great architects of Asia 
Minor in the inoeption of antique art at Con¬ 
stantinople, viz. the oonstmetion of edifices on a 
scale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it waa intensity of 
religions emotion that mve the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in Stamboul, rising above 
enclosures that jrield a total impreaidon of such 
magnificence os is unparalleled in the Renaissance 
aim Borooco stmetures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques asso¬ 
ciated with the Church ox St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramonte’s time, has been 
sought in the all-roond effect of stately interiors. 
Thus Isl&m at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond its range: it gave the crowning touch to 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistie foundation. 

A second triumph was woo for IslAm l^ the too 
little known memorials of art in India. Here 
^^xatn Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
i^igeoous forma—a process rendered all the more 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of oma- 
mentatioD, had already been fully evolved in 
pre-Mnhammadan India, thou^, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
mamiificence of the plan of arranmment m the 
Indian mosqne constmetions is almost without 
paralleL It is in India that we find palaces 
of vast configuration dating from Muha mm a d a n 
times, and thus fnmuhing the necessary supple¬ 
ment to the secular art so tenderly represent^ in 
the Mediterranean r^on. 

The Alkiimbra.^To Europeans the Alluunbra 
represents the sum and substance of Muslim art, 
axMl, in point of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the provwce of secolsr art b concerned. There b 
one thing, however, which we must not forget—a 
fact of deebive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alhambra must be re¬ 
garded, not as an independent work of architecture, 
out as a component part of the natural environ¬ 
ment, which IS always taken into account in the 
secular art of lalAm, and which, in the case before 
os, b a park encireli^ the whole rbiiig ground 
about the main hilL We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes giren to such encloeures 
from the Conoa d’oro heme Palermo, where the 
p^dace-gronnds embrace the chateaux of Zba, 
Cuba, r avarm, and Monreale; note, however, that 
a different style waa adopted by tae Normans in 
the coxutmotion of their dwdling-place,^ that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghold. But in the 
citadel of Granada we meet with open courts, 
enclos^ by lath-and-plaster work, whiw has been 
preserved as If by a miracle. The first court, called 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its garden- 
like character; wbue in the second, the Court of 
the Lions (fig. 11, p. 003), the fountain in the centre 
sends out babldiiig streams which flow into the hslU. 

Then the gUttering wealth of omamenU, with 
their lustrons colours and their puzzling variety of 
form 1 The principal designa, the stalactite, the 
arabesque, and the polygon, make theb appearance 
here once more, thoogn employed with a more 
uniform omateness th^ in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
thb exnberanoe of beauty has been applied, ex¬ 
plains why it b the Alhambra alone that has 
survived: the arches which are finished in such a 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 
to sustain ; they cousut simply of wood and plaster, 
like an ornamental sign-board. The stmetnres 
whidi lie behind thb embelibhmeot are of a v^ 
simple kind, and charaeterbtic of the race whicn 
prodnoed them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a snr- 
prbingly intimate relation between spectator and 
ornament Just as the Turks bsd the faculty of 
giving individuality to each one of a long series 
^ fountains, so the Moors must have had a fine 
sense of the langusge of ornamentation. The in- 
acriptions pertaining to the various portions of the 
great fabnc, as well as to the various ornaments, 
rnmbh suggestive introdnctkms to these. Thus, 
for example, upon a niche at the entrance to the 
Hall of tne Ambassadors appear the words which 
Sehack has translated thus: 

* Mice bst dw KSnsUm Uswl geUkkt, vXs ste Gemnd voe 

8 skW. 

Cad mir om CUdsm beseut mlt btttamdcia OcsrliiiMid*; 

•o wl« dcr Tliroa dcr pangn Brsvt stnhl ich fai tMOsni 

aciiinunsr, 

Doeb briag* bfitkYas OIttdi sis ar, ts wtkht and vncbsalt 

wltnnkfff.* 

Such facts of observstion prompt the inquiry 
whether the ethical significance of Muhamnuuian 
decorative art b not of a higher order than we 
commonly suppose. It b our hope that the 
scientific research which b only now b^g vigor- 
onaly applied to the field of Muslim art in general, 
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tDAj in eoune of time jridd fuller Infomution on 
the eubject then we bare been able to giro here. 

LnuATnu.—L CojtrMjaxnmt woMOt Mimvtt 

Saladia, t.‘4lrdUl<ctarf: (a)G. Uicroci. Lm 
ArU ploMijUM tt %md*utr%4U, Pufa(lB07). 

IL AMcaiTtcnjuti Frau Paacha, DU Bmuhmtt dt$ tdam 
^rn Kad^IMe); S i l ida.tie n ig M < » <«5Mi0toaAgatrwwaa 
^ w o *^*** * Mtea flinMii (Caho, 


iW): Sam, PmiaoM Aaaftui^ (aiipMiliiB). tba 
wori upoo Oar Emir to Samarcaod; A. P. udrtrt, TJU Al- 
hmmbrm (Leodoo, 1907); and tb« raoqpiiaKi ofckr Utcratora. 

BL ptooUArtoa Xjro OMXAMtim s tray gow i ld. ‘HKbatta 
Xu wd i H W M a ll iap(l»0«); tba nutouaworka 
oi H. Wallii. MartiOt SciuBormac* ud ocben, which ar« foonct 
wan arraxyq to Ma w im L laoitrannfTaad Saimov 

har* pablbiMd a ooOaetloa ot materiala tor a bibaorranOy o< 
Morila arcfaaolonr, 9t. Pttot^NUf (UKM). 

J. STKZTGOWSKr 

ART (Pern^).—Perdan art has dereloped more 
on the utilitarian side in connexion with toe manu* 
facture of rugs, draperies, embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and derar^re tiles, than along the 
more purely msthedo lines of sculpture and paint, 
ing. ^ulMure, in fact, had no chance to derelop 
farther in Persia after t^ Muhammadan eonqueeC, 
for the teachings of the Prophet, eren as modified 
by the Shl'ite riews, to whicn the Iranians adhere, 
are adrerse to representing objects that hare ani¬ 
mate life, and the Qur’An expressly forbids the 
making of graren images (cf., Mwerer, preceding 
art, osp. p. 875 f.). In respect to scolpture, there¬ 
fore, the Arab inraaion marks a sharp line of 
diriaion between the old regime and &e new; 
but in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fair degree of continuity 
for nearly twenty-fire centurieii. 

The chief eras in the nadooal history of the 
country, which it is found conrenient to follow in 
a stndy of ita art, hare already beoi characterixed 
in the ardcle Abchjtecture (Persian) as: Early 
Iranian and Median period (before B.a 550), 
Achiemeniao (B.G 650-^), Seljuk and Parthian 
(ILC. 330-a.D. 224), Sasanian (A.D. 224-861), and 
Muhammadan (A.D. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture jnactically died out with the Muslim 
conquest, it may be appropriate to treat ita history 
first, and then take up mcial-work, the fictile or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabrics, decoratire 
designs, and pictorial representation. 

I. Sculpture and earring.— (a) We know noth¬ 
ing definite in regi^ to set^ture or tho state of 
the p^tio art during the £aWy Iranian period^ 
that is to say, prior to the 7th cent. B.a Eren 
if wo consider that the Aresta in a manner repre- 
aents that era of antiquity, we nerertheless can 
find in it no specific aUusions to sculpture, unless 
we are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vobn Manah (the Zoroaatrian arch¬ 
angel of Gom Thought) and Ardvl SdrA AnAhiU, 
or Anaitis (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 
possibly be referred to in VtndiaSld, xix. 20-25, 
oeecriptive of cleansing, and Ya*ht, v. 128-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
an interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that linages of these 
divinities were known in Strabo’s time {Geog. xv. 
114). It is indeed possible that some of the ^nxe 
figurines and unall terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive bunal-plaoes, or 
unearthed in such excavations as those by Dien- 
lafoy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Moigan, 
nutirtA—Btehertku arehiologiqnta, L, viii., Paris, 
1900, 1905), may go back to a remote Iranian age, 
but DO truly sKhaio sculpture of any sue has yet 
been found. 

(5) A similar uncertainty prevails with reg^ 
to kindred objecta attriMt^ to the Median 
age, and also with r^rd to the huge stone lion 
at Hamadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the taoro- 
oephalio capitals at Babylon (Dienlafoy, L'AH 
anfigue de la Perm, Peris, 1884-^, voU iJi. p. 13). 
Its nm is a matter of debate. A tboosand years 
ago Maa’Odl (d. 951 A.O.) ascribed its origm to 
Alexander the Great, while Yiqilt (e. 12^ A.D.) 
placed it much earlier t and a numbn of im^em 
scholars are inclined to assign the statne to the 
Median period (Jackson, Pertia Pad and Premnt, 
New YorV 1906, pp. 151-162). 

(c)^ The oldest identified scolpture of the AeAa- 
menian perioef is the bas-relief ngm of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient Pasoigoda*. This 
image (which Weiasbiuih claims to be a representa¬ 
tion of Cyms the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to B.a 625, when Darius succeeded 
Combyse^ the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
royal capital to PerMpoIis. The figure is carved 
in low relief upon a large monoUtn slab, and is 
conspicuous both by reason of the enrions crosm, 
with E^ptian affinities, that surmounts the mon¬ 
arch’s DSM, and becanse of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king’s Moulden 
—a future borrowed from Assyro-Ba^lonian art. 
The image of Darios sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bhdtnn, or Behistan, may be dated 
some time before B.C. 600, and the panri on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king’s two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomates, or the pseudt^merdis, and tm other 
euht pretci^ers to tho throne. Above the bead 
of Dorins floats on image of the god Aoromoxda 
(Ormoxd) presenting him with tho circle of sove¬ 
reignty, or the gnsjraion spirit of the king, as the 
miMem Ponds prefer to interpret the image. The 
god is represented as a bearued figure, wearui|r a 
cylindrical bead-dress, srith hon^ sormounted by 
tne disc of the sun, and as twining in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of nght (King and 
Thompson, The Sculpture* and Intcriptiona of 
BehittAn, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxui). The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assjrria. Of similar character are the carvings 
around the tomb of Darins at Naksh-i-Rnstam, 
and npon the palace walls at Persepolis and Susa. 
In several of tocee the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Aunwiajtda, or with his throne 
supported by subject nations; but the most spirited 
of Uie bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in eombat srith real or mythical monsters—a m<Aif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Assyro-Babylonian 
art. The tame is true of the statues of 5Cerxes, 
Artaxerxes i., u., ill., and Darius iL, m. (so far as 
we can identify them); but the finest of all the speci¬ 
mens of the s^ptor’s art under the Acluemenians 
is the friese of the stylobate of Xerxes’ aodienre- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vmwal nations 
bearing tribute to the Great King. Of imposing 
grandeur, likesrise, ore the gigantic sringeu bulls 
with human faces, in Assyrian style, gnaniing the 
Portal of Xerxes through which nis audience-boll 
was approached (see art. Abchitkctckb [Persian]). 
The influence t^t was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia daring the 
Ach«meniaa period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over the Ulustrmtioas in the standard works 
on PersepoUs and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this artitde. 

(cf) In the io/rrrvgawm, or Seljuk period, that 
followed after Alexander’s Invasian ^ILC. 33(>-250) 
and during the Parthian period, little progreav 
was made in sculptnre, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the AMyro-Babylunian influence, as is 
evident from the Grveixing tendeo^ seen in the 
bas-relief beads on the pilasters of the palace- 
temple at Batra, and in certain chorocteristica of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavor, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age—a 
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matter that ia duabtfuL The principal pioM of 
Parthian acalptore, bowerer, belongs to the middle 
of the period^ and ta that chi ae ll ed on the panel 
of king Gotanea (A.D. 46-51) at the baae of the 
Behiatan Bock. Ite matilatod oondition. dae to 
the fact that at some time in the first half of the 
19th cenL a tablet waa indaed into ita very middle, 
renders it difficnlt to judge of the workmanahip, 
but the *tj\e and execution appear to show distinct 
traeea of Iteman art> 

(«) Utuitr lh4 Sasanian dynasty {A.p. S4-661), 
Persian acnlptore receired fiulber iiupiration from 
Roman art uroogh the hands of Byzantine crafta* 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop* 
meat; but this eras abruptly cut abort by toe 
ioonoclaatio Arabs when thev swept over the land 
with their Muslim hosts. In style, Sas a nia n art 
is bold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre¬ 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance 
of decorative motifs, especially in the form of 
crimpod streamers floating from the shoulders of 
some of the figures, or bandog from chaideta held 
in the bmml. The examples o? Sasanian sculpture 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be teen 
in the series of seven masstye bas-reliefs csirved 
below the Aclucmenian tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
or again at Naksh-i-Rajab near Persepo^ at 
Shapur in the sooth of Persia, at Sosa in the 
souu-west, T&q-i-Bostau in the west, and near 
the plain of ^Imas in the north-west. The finest 
among them are the csmrings in the grottos at 
Tiq-i^ustan. near Kermanshah. They represent 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Cnosroes 
U. (A-D. 590-Q2S). and are ascribed by popular 
tradition to the chisel of FarhAd, the royal s^pter, 
whose love for Shlrin, the king’s beaotuul favourite, 
brought ruin upon the ^ted artb^ At 
Bustan and in two of the Persepolitan Sasanian 
sculptures, it ia thoimht that tne figure of the 
god Onna^. or poasihly of the female divinity 
Analtis, ia represented. 

(/) Ftom ue middle of the 7 th cent., when the 
Sasanian power fell before Isl&m, Persia produced 
no mors s^ptnre, although there eras an attempt 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th 
cent., when Path Ali Shah (179^1835) caused 
himself to be immortalised in stone at Rai (near 
Tchertn) and elsewhere. His seulptures show 
certain sorvivals of the style of Sasanian timea, 
hut are combined wHh thoroughly modem traits. 
One oi the two panels at Rai portraps th« king in 
the act of spearing a lion, and is spirited in execu¬ 
tion. Unfortonately, it was carvM over the space 
occupied by an old Sasanian sculpture, which was 
destined to make room for it. 

a. Seals, gems, and coins.—Closely connected 
with the ^yptio art in its larm application is 
the more minute skill shown in tM cattily of seab 
and gems or the sinking of dim for ooins. The 
use or seals and cylinders from the earliest times 
is well known, ana ia sufficiently illustrated by the 
archaic finds made at Sosa by de Morgan ciV 
riiL 1-S7); but if we are insaffidently suppUe 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median 
eras, there are enough Aduemenian seals and 
carvW gems to show the height to which artistio 
execution in small carvings was carriad in ancient 
days. The art has never been lost, for we can 
trace its development all the way through the 
Parthian and Sasanisn ages, and no Persian to-day 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on 
a seal for ordinary use. A similar form of skill 
was needed in the cutting of dies for coins, as 
illnstrated in the Achiemenian P^nod by the 
ttaries from the mint of Darius. The coins that 
were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to 
what an extent Greek influence affected Iranian 
art, and from that time onward the various changes 


may he traced by the usnes from the mint of each 
successive ruler down to the present day, when 
the nickel sAdAi (worth less toan a halfpenny), 
inscribed on one side with the Lion and tne bun, 
as the national emblem of Pasta, and on the otlia 
with a device in Perso-Arabic script giving its 
denominatioo, is as modem in appearance as if it 
been made in a European mint. 

3 . Metal-work.—Owing to the mineral rceources 
of the kingdom, the art of the met^-worker map 
be regarded as one of the oldest in Persia (cl. 
Geiger, Ostiranischs Knltnr tm A/lcrlum.Erlangen, 
18^ pp. 146-148, 388-390). Specimens have been 
preserved in sufficient nomba to show the de¬ 
velopment of this phase of art from Achiemenian 
times, Ulu^rated, for example, by the discoveries 
at Sosa and the finds on toe Oxns, down to the 
present day, when the brasB-beaters of l^ahAn and 
the ooppersmiths of Kashao tom out some of tha 
finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
form of lamps, trays, dishes, bowls, pitchers, or 
damascened armour, that can he found anywhere. 
The various pieces of Acluemeniao jewellery to 
he seen in toe mnaeums of Europe—the nail- 
studded Parthian helmet in the British Mascom, 
two beautiful cups of the Sasanian king Chosro^ 
n. in the Cabinet dea M4dailies in Paris, one of 
them embossed in silva, the otha enamelled vrith 
gold—togetha with many beautiful examples of 
Iranian metal-work of vanous ages to be found in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersbori;, mar be cited m 
typical of the range and scope which renia had in 
UUB branch of artutie production. 

4 . Fictile arts, {wrcelain, earthenwurej and 
ceramics.—The artistic sense which Persia de¬ 
veloped from the earliest timea in fashioning and 
decorating earthenware objee^ and in the mMing 
of beantiful tiles for pcMtio^ and ornamentiu 
purposes, is worthy of high praise. In fact, it 
would be impossiLle to die any rival for the 
wonderful frieze of archers, and the lion-frieze 
disoovered Dieulafoy at Sosa, which show the 
height to which art in the making and colouring 
of tiles had been developed even in earlia Aclise- 
menian timea. If kind^ spedmens of Parthian 
and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
they have not been preserved; for the art was not 
lost, as is proved the beantifnl turquoise tUes 
on the domes of tlie mosques from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
On the otha hand, the remarkable skill which the 
Persians poswised in imparting to their tiles and 
plaques a metallic glint or lustrous sheen, known 
as the r^/Ut mttaJfiqus, has unfortanately been 
lost, since it died out some time daring the 18th 
cent., and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the poorest success. For tliat reason good 
old Ules and plaques that display the metmlio 
lustre are rare, even though broKen fragments are 
still being dog up in the ruins of Rid, the dty 
which seems most of all to have developed tbCi 
peculiar product. 

With refoenee to the early development of the 
eeramio art in pottery and earthenware, it may be 
said that some of the crude jars and bowls exhumed 
from the ash-hills at Uromiah (see Jackson, Persia^ 
pp. 99-98), like those found hr Henri de Morgan in 
archaic burying-groiui<^ in GUan and Tali^ (see 
J. de Morgan, Mtvu viiL 251-342), may date from 
the Early Iranian or Median period, or even earlia. 
The potter's art, moreover, is mentioned in the 
Avesta ( Vend. iL 32, viiL 84), and fragments of 
jugs and earthenware vases, with coloured traceries 
as a decorative desig^ have been found in abund¬ 
ance as sp^roena of fictile art in the Adbamenian 
period. The same is true of the Parthian remains 
uiscovered at Warka; and noteworthy amotig these 
are the Parthian soiled ‘ slippa-coffins/ made 
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of » beauufttl green glased ware, and deoarated 

with a somewhat ■tiff email human fignre, repeated 
a number of The Sasanian fondnew for 

elaborate decoration, aa eridenoed in the intricate 
designs and flower patterns on capitals of oolunina 
and in the omamentationa at TAq-i-Bustan, was 
•hoan also in their ceramk work: for it ia ■mi 
powible to pick up among ruina Uke those of the 
sasanlan fire-tempfe, ot OtatK-Kadah, near 4 fah&n, 
pieces of jars ana bricks with decoratire markingi 
that show an artistic sense; and the potter’s art, 
well known to all throng Omar K^yyam, Is 
aetirely practised to-day. 

Daring the earlier oenturies after the Muham¬ 
madan occupation, Persia’s art in faience (fur, 
strictly splicing, there is no true Persian porce¬ 
lain) is believed to have received oonriderable im* 
petns through importations brongfat from China 
and through Chinese artisans settling in ban. 
Bat, whatever may have been the extent of that 
influenee — and the inflnence was not without 
reciprocity—Peraian faience never lost its marked 
national characteristics in shape, colour, smi de¬ 
sign. In n^aid to glass, we know that the glass- 
worker’s trade is referred to in the Aresta (Keiul. 
viii. 85, ydmdjKicitn), and spedmens of glass, 
dating back to a ooroparativeiy early period, are 
extant. Glass visJs, thought by some to have been 
lachrymatories, were foond among the Parthian 
mins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamelled cap of Chosroils n. slmw that the 
artistic uses of gUM were well laiown under the 
Sasanians; while the employment of tiny facets of 
mirror glass in the interior decorations of sumptnoas 
honaes nas loi^ been a favonrite means ol orna¬ 
mentation in iVnia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and nrns, generally of a blnish colour, are found 
in almost every age down to the p res en t, althongh 
the glass that is osed in Persia to-day is almost 
wholly imported from Earope. 

5 . Textile fabrics: rags, draperies, and em¬ 
broideries.—The art by which Persia is best 
known in modern times is the manafactnTe of 
beautifnl textile fabrics—rags, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may presume that the art 
of rug-making was folly developed in Achsemenian 
times, since Themistoaes, seeding to Plntarch 
{Themut. xxix. 3), when first presented before 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes, illostratea his meaning 
a simile drawn from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet; and there is little reason to donbt 
that rags were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hanging in the royal palaces at Perse- 
poUs and Husa. The employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, handed down bv tradition in the 
rug-maker’s conservative art (for example, con- 
veotiooaliaed forms of the tree of life), pomts bock 
to tbo greatest antiqoito. The car^t indnstry 
is to-dsy widely spread throngfaont Persia, and 
among the places that are thon^t to prodnee the 
best rum, totb in aoality and stvle, are the dis¬ 
tricts of Kordistan, Khorasan, ana Kerman. Ani¬ 
line dyes from Europe sad Occidental patterns and 
designs are unfortunately finding their way in to 
corrupt the parity of this Orientm art, but a strong 
endeavoor is bei^ made to pres e rve its natiTe in¬ 
tegrity and ancient prestip—a prestige recognixed 
in all the nnmerons works pnbUshea in the West 
on the snbjeot of Oriental roga Among Pemia’a 
textile arts is the weaving by band of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. (We. mamad) for mats, 
cloaks, and saddle-cloths. The art is as old as the 
time of the Avestm (cf. Av. nemota-. Vend, viii 1 , 
ix. 46), and it ia still carried on in many parts of 
the country, more espeeiallvat Hamadan. Isfah&n, 
and Yasd. lilention should also be made of richly 
embroidered Persian shawls, delicate fabrics witn 
elaborats desigzu in needlework, heavily embossed 


brocades, ornamental draperies and bangings, and 
silks of various colours and fin/»nwu« of textnre. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
^ ex^plea of Kasanian textile work In the 
Archepuwopal Mnseum in Cologne, Germany, and 
m the temple of Uoria^, near lUoto, Japan (ci. 
Miinsterberg, JapaniecKe KunttoeecAirJUe, Bnuu- 
wlck, 1907, p. 11 ^ pi. 14 ). The introdoction and 
develojmeni of the textile arts as well as other 
arts olPendawere ascribed by Pirdaosi (A.D. 1000) 
to the legenda^ king Jamshhi, who lived in the 
pldOT age of Iran (see Firdansi, ed. Vnlleis and 
LMdaner, Leyden, 1877, L 23, 24 [tr. Mohl, Paris, 
W| 6 , t 34>38; tr. Warner, Lo^on, 1908, L 32- 



effecto in oolonr and decorative design that were 
obtoi^ Iqr the Acluemenian artiats, as shown ^ 
the tilt^work discovered in ancient Sosa, prove 
conclusively how highly developed in early times 
w«« their mathetie sense and thetr productive skill. 
Allosion has already been made several times to 
the artistio manner in which thqr still know how 
to employ eolonr and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday nse 
Uow far the painter’s art had advanced in Samian 
times among the Maniclueans (for .Maui was a 
painter aa well as the founder of a great roHgious 
sect) has recently been illnatrated by the remark¬ 
able finds made in Torkeston W tne expedition 
sMt out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
William IL As a rale, tne Persians do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape worlc and perspective oomposition 
are but medioere. Their pictnres, in fact, are 
those on a small scale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier nilcb4 writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
or on Urn enamelled porcelain of tobooeo pipes; 

or, again, in decorative desimis of rooes on book- 
covers, for the making of which they ore especially 
noted. ' 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 


Persia ; it b coligraphy, 
bandwriting. Originally 


or the art of bMutiful 

--^ thb ocoomplishment os 

on art may owe mneh to Mahoramadonism, bat 
nowhere else ore to be found such beautifnl 
npecimens of chirography, whether minute or 
loTM, os in Persia; and no other people ore ao 
skuled in nstng their alphabet for decorative 
mrposes, os may be seen from the grocefnl ora- 
twined about the domes and minorcti* 
e mnsques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonde^ul intricacy. To write a good bond b an 
essential port of cnltare among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
^igraphy. Not only so, but skilled scribes hsv« 
devoted infinite time to copying in laxnrioas style 
the oompooitions of famous Persian poets, and their 
monnscripts ore in themselves works of art, 

7 - Influen c e of Persian art—T^e inflnence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Roman 
Empire, upon Persian art and arcfaitectore daring 
the early and medheva] periods has already bwn 
referred to more than once. The fact hsa also 
been pointed out that Perab made these Imrrow- 
ings and importations thoronghly her own. In 
m^bcval and bter tiroes Persb was influenced 
^ (and influenced) China in eeramio art, and 
in the non-Mohammad an representatioo of living 
beings in pointing and the Uke (df. above, p. 
879). If tne Arabs conquered Persb. they re¬ 
ceived more in art from her than they gave, 
and it b probable that the arts which the Moors 
developed m Spain and elsewhere were largely 
derivea from the Persians. The Mongol mvaders 
bod little if anything ortbtic to offer Pessb, bat 
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she imported to tbeoi in Central A«ia much front 
her arti«tu: taste, in the same manner aa her art 
penetrated deep into Northern India. In the 
jLorope of Cbaaoer’s time Persian bine in textile 
fabrics was snfBciently well known to be referred 
to as 'pers,' and the West to^lay acknowledges 
Persia’s snpreniacy in the weaving of artistie 
and carpets. In minor matters Persian art 
still exercises an inflnenoe on the Occident, bat 
not without reoeir^ some influence in retom, 
and this gradoal inmsion of Western elements 
will doabUess tend to grow greater as time goes 


TcssfPvniMiX sod r*t«r MpeeUU)’ to Pcrrot'Chiptes, UiM. di 
fsfl osiu rantimtoine T.‘I'enc/Porto, UBO; Csj^Xi'drt 
pmu, Puia, IM; Mordocb Sodta, /Vraion Art (unslncton 
MoaNin Usodbook), Load., USO; SsJadhi. Mammi e’mrt mttmd- 
MSS. Paris, ISO?; Bstdasuix Parris snd (Aa Ptriiams (<disp. xL 
* A aUsot St tlw Arts o( Ptf«i**X I j on doo, 16S7; Dsitos. TAa 
Trasasra ^ (Aa Oaata, wKA Asrifwiriaa AnelttU Ptrria ssd 
isdio. Loodoo, UOa A. V. WlLLIAICS JACKS05. 

ART (Pbceniciany.—^To express the deitv with 
the emblems of hU majesty, lu conceived oy the 
worshipper*, is the highest aim of religkxu art, 
and it was apparently this that animated the Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Ejy^Uans, Greel^ and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest admiration. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, wotahipping 
Baalim and Bsalat, did not poss es s any detties 
sufficiently tlistinctive in thetr nature to lend 
tiiemselves to representation in scolptare and 
painting. El, Adon, and Melek were in the same 
case with Baid and Baalat—terms of much too 
general a nature. The Babylonian Tammox, a san- 
pxl, who became with the Greeks a simple banter 
in Syria, and Ashtoreth, the Istar of the Baby- 
lunians, spouse of Tammox, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Venus, form exceptions, 
and bad their inflaenoe, thot^ they were not the 
chief divinities of the Pbccnidans. When, there¬ 
fore, they wished to represent the divinity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cot^ of which nomcrous examples exist, not 
only in Phomicia, but also in the countries wMeh 
fell under its inflaenoe. The two Phoenicians of 
Malta, Abdosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
bcautifal statue of their great national god Melqart. 
but contented themselves with a oone-crownea 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make.* 

Whether the Pbcniicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even needed, than the 
commonplace, thongh mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, b uncertain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Ibbylonb from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptixms for their artistie edneation. And 
here it b worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as th» might have done, the gods 
with the beiub of sol kinds of bisuts. in whicdi the 
Egyptians delighted, but divine types taken from 
the numan form. From every point of view thb 
was an imprx^ement, for they made their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of tlie Greeks. 

The cone representative of the diviai^ b seen in 
the picture of the temple of By bios (Gehal), tower¬ 
ing bigii above the entrance of the gimt oouityariLt 
This Mne, tho^h found in Carthage more often 
than in Pbamieia itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country. 
Probably some would regard it as of phallic oririn, 
but tl^ seems to be doubtful. It b not impoo^le 
that it had some connexion with the small eijmi 
with an ovoM top found at Sidon.^ These also 
recall the objects with pjrramidal or hemispherical 

• iyrotOtIptex, p. 7» ssd Ar & 

f Dooririaan, AreAMsriMrs S'wmtimmmae*, Ka UX r t p ro da csd 
la rtmaCMMra. PUrritU, (k. 1*; 
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topa* found at Tharroa, one of which,t adorned 
wiu the sun and the crescent moon reversed above 
it, b flanked ly two truncated cooes with mould¬ 
ings at the top. In connexion with these cones, 
it is noteworthy that Esarhaddoo possessed a large 
clay seal,^ formed like half an egg. uixm the flat 
face of which b a cone surmount^ by a bird, 
recalling the similar objects set np in Urn temples 
of Aiffirodite at Cyprus.| Thb. srniUt showing a 
connexion between the cone and the bembphere, at 
the same time suggests that they are of dillerent 
origin. 

Esarbaddon’s half-egg seal, besides giving the 
cone with the dove on it, has, on one stue of 
that emblem, the sun as an eight-raved star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven gliAmlar objects, 
emUematio of the seven planetary bodies, which, 
in all prolmbUity, oorresponded with the Mven 
deities whom the AssvTo-Babylonians called the 
Igigi. As the sun ana the moon are often repre¬ 
sented on the votive inscriptions of Carthage.| it b 
probable that these emblems also occurred very 
frequently in the art of the Phoenicians in their 
own country. Other onblems, however, accom¬ 
pany them—the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished srith arms (bent at the elbow and 
direotM upwards), and a circle at the too of the 
cone representing a bead; H the raised right hand, 
palm outwards;** the candelabrum surmuanted 
oy a pyramid:ft the staff nith a globe at the 
top surmounted fay the broken ring emblematie of 
the crescent moon when a mere broken circlet of 
light;tt the plinth with the three truncated cones ft 
(apparent^ simplified forms of the two with 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already deecribM). Such are the simple repre¬ 
sentations of the divine which the Phumicians, 
apparently when nninfluenced by the nations 
around, produced. It b possibly an augmenta¬ 
tion of the feeling of powerlessnea in represent¬ 
ing the deity whiu made their rebtives and near 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step farther, and seek 
to discard every image which might seem to re¬ 
call idol-worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male divinity more or less 
Phoenician in character may be mentioned Baal 
Hammon, who, in a terra-cotta figure belonging to 
the Barre collection.t; appears aa a man in the 
flower of hb age, with ram's horns on either side 
of hb bead, hb bands resting on the beads of the 
rams which form the snpports of the arms of hb 
throne. A terra-cotta bgore seated on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, hb consort, the Astarte of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left band.0 
Thb b very roughly formed, and miu apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbeis 
for exportation. A strange creation on the part 
of the Phoenicians was the pigmy-god— a little 
man with exceedin^y short bmy and logs and 
a very large head, holdingb nb left hand a 
shield of curious shape.|| These are said to be 
the dwarf-gods which beosme the pigmies of the 
Greeks. 

* Psm(>CU|4«; PlUrUcU, Agi. in sad 173. t /&. Ac. 17A 
t Vcm ia tas poMCirioa ot Mr. W. Hxniliie AmiUi. 

I Otriried. Akadrmitdkt AUtMmdlmmfai, r tnro da esd to 
^irot-ClilpiM, Pktniei*, Ag. tOt, 

Pan L toOL ii.UbLU.4fiO,4eB,lv. 

PwTot- Ol iJ p i ei , A, Ag. 30. 

as, I. pamm ; Psmt-ChteiM, A. Aga 14,», 19*. 

** as. Pan L ptmim ; PemA-Quptw. A. Aga 11, IBL Os 
BsbyloaUa cyUadirr smIs o( a 9000 ac. Om hsad has m man/ 
■SM rya giy ^rs. lachufliy Um t ^iunb (P sriu r s64t<«, pp. Al, 0^ 
tt l^iulrGhlpici, A 889 (tfOQi UlrhiRmX 

n /A. Ag- tA. 

Il/A-Ag. to. SontHnniha Is wts sMii l sdsU fyllii g, wsrisg 
s potalsd besd-dfSM with thkk pUu of hair -twAny to bar 
■bookWra holdinglMr nbe trith bar right head sad tba dovr to 
liarlaft(A Ag. UX). 
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The inrentire powers of the Phocnieians therefore 

tended towards toe mtesqne rather than the dlgid- 
lied and seriotu, aodth^wereattbdrbestaseopT. 
ists. ^ The upper part of the stele of Yehaw-melea, 
notwithstanamg its weathered state, is a note¬ 
worthy specimen of their skill.* It shows Ye^w- 
melek, clotbed in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the * Lady of Gebal,' offering 
a dish probably containing the precioos things 
which he pre sen ted to her. The * Lady of Gebal,' 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
bolding a lotos-stan. In her attrilmtes she closely 
resembles the Eg^tian Isis, and the style of the 
carving (relief mthin a sonken ontline) shows 
Egyptian infloence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-bole indicates where the Egyptian disc 
with nnras-seroents was placed (prooaoly carved 
in metal), and mm this point cnrved wings sweep 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god and 
the king. A very fine speoimen of Phccnidan 
bronze-work reproduced br Perrot and Chmiezt 
seems to show the same goddess, the style differing 
somewhat from that of true Egyptian work. There 
is the disc, with the horns of tne moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head^ and the utkus rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot points out tha^ just as 
the of the infant Ptati was appropriated by 
the Pncenicians to represent their Kabires and 
pigmies, so they boirov^ Isu-Hathor to represent 
Astarte. 

The pigmy-god already referred to t seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Eg^tian Bcs, 
which the llicemcians had also adopt^f A very 
fine piece of earthenware is that figured bv 

Perrot and Chipiez in their monumental work 
^ 408); B and u it really be Pbcenician (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows sn imitative skill si^ 
as the cleverest forger mi^t envy. Bes, with 
feathered head-dress, precisely as found in 
is sitting astride upon a woman's sbouldere. The 
latter, who holds him by the feet, stands upon a 
little lotus-pedestal, su^gestiM that the whole 
formed the top of a staff in the E^ptian style. In 
the opinkm of Perrot, it u the woman's figure— 
naked, short, and broad—that stamps this_ work of 
art as being Phcenician rather than Egyptian. 

But in alt probabilitr one of the finest efforts on 
the part of a I'hoenicuui sculptor to nrodoce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on toe Stele of 
Ararit, in the de Clere« collectioii.T The owner 
called it the ‘ Pbenioo-Hittite Stele of Amrit,' on 


account of the group’s likeness to certain rock- 
sculptures at Pt«inm, where a goddess b shown 
traversing the mountains whUst standing on the 
back of a lion. In thb case it b a god wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-ntting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
with a knotted nrdle. In hb bft band he bolds by 
its hind legs a lion-eub, and in bb right be raises 
a cnrved weapon like the so-called *Viomerang,' 
wUch the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of Khor- 
sabad, who grasps in hb arm a lion, likewise 
carries. Hb legs are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculptaiee, and one foot b placed upon 
the bead, and the other upon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands, llie animal in 
question b represented walking over rocky ground, 
also indicated much in the As^rrian manner. Im¬ 
mediately above the deity’s bead b the cresceit 
moon with the son within; and forming an arch 
above hb head, conforming to the shape of ^e 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the Egyptian 
win^ disc. Except for the thickness of the 1^ 
and the shortness or the arms, the human form is 

• C/5, Pus L tom. L UK L: PefTot-CWpl^ fc.». 

t PwrotOOpUs, A. It-SK :/k. (UJI, cWscribsd sLovfc 
I Jb. flg. SL I Pit- 

t CWoksM sUtWiTw* H rsjaMM^,/s6Mpar JT. cb Clfref, 
u. pL zzxtI. ; PwrotOiipUt, A It- 


well-proportioned, and the lion abo b fairly good. 
It b therefore a good piece of work, and, whibt 
Ulostrating the art of the Pboenidans, b at the 
same time a symbol of their religion—a Phosnician 
idea on an AMyro-BabylonUntoundation, and a 
Uittite design in an Esyptian dress.* There b 
nothing Greek in it—pemaps it was before contact 
with that nation, as the early style of the Phcenician 
inscription which it bears seems to imply. Accord- 
iog.to Philippe Berger, the deity mentumed in the 
dedication u probe^ly Sh0rb4l—a reading which 
Clermont Ganoeau admits as pomibie, iSthongh 
he himself b rather inclined to read Shadranba 
(Satrape). 

There b naturally some doubt as to bow far the 
Phamicians, when they came into contact with the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That there are objects 
in the Greek style which are due to Pbcenicians b 
undoubted, but they mayhave been merely ordered 
from Greek sculptors. Thb b well Ulustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in ArckUeeiUra 
Numismatiea (No. 20),t where, in a Greek temple 
with a stryuigcly un-Greek fan-s^ped pediment, a 
winged Victory in purely Greek style, mounted on 
a pedestal, crowns with laurel a princely oon- 
queror, equally Greek, holding a erozier. In fact, 
toe whole coin may have been by a Greek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine,t which was 
found at Cbrthsf^, and b now in the museum at 
Turin, b regarded as being purely Greek work. 
The goddess b Persephone Cora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and bolding in her left hand a basket 
of pomegranates. In the pediment above b the 
PMther of l>ionysns. Tbongb dedicated by Mele- 
kbtboD the Sunete, not only the art, but also the 
subject, b Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illostrating hb tenth bbour, the carrying away of 
the flocks of Geryon, show. In the bM-relief,f 
Hercules b represent^ with conriderabie artbtie 
skill, but the statues | are inferior, thou^ some 
axe not srithout merit. 

The statoettes representing the worship of the 
power of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
in the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calb her, whether holding an infant or not>1i 
b represented as thick and heavy; and the women 
pressmg their breasts **—reprodnctioas, perhaps, of 
votaries of Astarte—are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature found in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to he Pbos- 
nician prototypes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as Later than the Greek^peiiod, and 
tbbefore duo to Greek influence. They show a 
female pressing one breast and hiding with the 
other band the part whi^, in real Phoenician 
work, the artbt intended to show openly. The 
best specimen ft b from Livadia, near and 

wean an Egyptian haad-dreas. In the purely 
Semitic figures, there b a direct and naively 
brutal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecundation and generation, out the thouj^t which 
the Greek artist wuhed to awaken was quite differ¬ 
ent ; it was Venus ashamed—the representative of 
woman. 

Religions ceremonies are rate. One—that repre¬ 
senting Yehaw-melek before the * Lady of Geoal' 
—has already been referred to. Another—a mere 
fragment—seems to be simply a mural decoration.^ 

* A limnar dsiizs (a dfitv sUadlne os Uw back of s Dos) 
aptMora oo a Mhrsr ootn of TWnaafda Lajusa, XftmitmaHomt 
4u mtrmptM, pL rl. Ig. a * Parrot-atipiu, If. kS). 

t RcpvodoMd In PwToi-^pias, O. ig. 97. 

I GuttU artUdofigm, L xvlL ; MdmieU, Of. 08. 

I FanoC-Cbipia, A If. 07. 

I tb. OfS aaa-JSL q /A lea. an aad i«a 

** lb, Ifa. ariV. S 79 . aao. a boOsr spodaiMi. bosevov , is 
tlwt bi Um BrttMh Masoom. frois Ibamo (PmotOUpisa, 
If. anx 
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ART (Shinto>-ART AND ARCHTTBCTURE (Teutonic) 


It was foand in the neighbourhood of Tjre, not far 
from Adlan, and repre«eota a personage, seated on 
a throne, boldine in the left hand an object which 
cannot now be determined. Before him is a can* 
delabmm or stand sonnoanted by a pan in which 
a flame is seen, whilst beside the tnrone or seat is a 
head with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as sopport^. The border-ornament recalls 
some of the designs of Assyria. This piece is 
extremely good, and shows what the true Ph«e- 
nicians were capable of. Of an entirely diflerent 
style b the statoe of the Sacrifioer, in the hletro- 
Muitan Mu.«eam, New York.* Thu shows a beard* 
leee m a n , with plnmp clieeks (perhaps a ennuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a_ nun for sacrifice opon bis shoul¬ 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tightly and determinedly with both hb HsnHs T^ 
style u that of the artbts of Cyprus. 

Greatly siTected ^ the reli^on of the nations 
aroond, tbe Pboenielans absorbed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond Urn limits of their own 
domain. Stran^r suseeptibls, they in like manner 
were strcmnly tnnnenced by tbe rriigions art of 
their neighboun, which, wh^ they mt^t«l, they 
carried to other lands and modifiod. A series of 
diflerrat styles was the result, and the task of 
stud^'ing and understanding these b a long and 
diffirat one. Nevertheless, it b a branch of 
archoology of considerable importance, tboogh it 
most be admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Phoenioian influenoe b generally 
iuvufficient for a complete pictnre to be gained 
Tbe destruction of tbeir temples and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia atl^ to the difficulty 
of the stndy; but the remains, such as they are, have 
a T^oe qoite their own, and reflect the religions 
feelings of a strong peopb who aceomplished im¬ 
portant work in their time. T. G. Inches. 

ART (Shinto).—^The genius of Shinto, like that 
of IslAm, b adverse to the development of tbe 
arts of painting and senlptore. With few excep¬ 
tions, no idols or painting of the go^ are to be 
seen in Shinto shrines. The deity is represented 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
b shiU up in a box, and b never seen by the 
worshipper. In many eases the priest himself does 
not know what the box contains. In pre-hutorie 
times there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta fi^mres of men and animab ronnd the 
Combs of Mik^os, in subsCitntion for an older 
custom of burying the aervanU of the deceased and 
other victims np to the neck, and leaving them to 
die Md bedevonred by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have been preserved in the Imperial 
Mn^iu at Tokyo, and there b one in the Gowland 
Collection of the British Musenm. They are of an 
extremely rode and nrimitive workmanship. Thb 
I^tice, however, does not appear to have given 
rue to a ^ool of glypUc art, and in any case it b 
not directlT associated with Shinto, which abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modern times 
there b a enstom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ex vaio 
ofTeriuCT to tbe shrine of pirtnres repreeenting 
miractiJoiu empes from shipwreck, etc. Seve^ 
of the more imrartant shrines have galleries for 
the rereptiou ol such mementoes. They hare no 
grcMU importance in tbe hUtory of Ja{ianese art. 
Suw galleries are called emeufb, or * pieture-borie 
hml, one of tbe most common pictnrea being that 
of a horse—in snbsritntion for the real livingnonie, 
wh^h b a favourite Shinto ofTering. The * seven 
of good fortune* are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, bat here we are dealing with 
quite a mtKlern development. Nearly all of these 
* Pwiot-Chiflat, Pkinieit, ■«. 401. 


deities, tbougfa called Kami, are of Bnddhbt 
origin, and in tbeir portraiture foreign influence 
b easily traceable. At the present day Shinto 
myth b not infrequently resorted to for subjects 
by Urn Japanese artbt, more especially by the 
book-illnstiutor; and wood engravings, oi no great 
artb^ value, representing the gods are sold to 
the pilgrima to Shinto shrines as mementoes. 

LnrsasT^—W. AnJersoa, CstabfiM ^ Jmpmttmt amd 
»»iMM M a« BrUiaK Mvammi, Loados, IBM; Haeri 

Joly, Ugamd im JogwwM Xrf, Loedoo, IMT. 

W. G. Astox. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic).— 
The antiquities from Northern Europe giro evi¬ 
dence of a high artistic development from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few finds of earlier date 
than tbe Iron Age can with any certainty be con¬ 
nected with the religions life or their owners. Of 
the heathen period there are no architectural re¬ 
mains except tbe graves, and the strncto^ forms 
of these do not app^ to have bad any definite 
relation to the religious belieb of the diflerent 
periods to which they lieloiig. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Tentonic 
rac^ and the scanty knowledge we possess of 
tbeir temples b derived entirely from literary 
sources, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathendom. 

1. In the Stone Age the antiquities as a whole 
show a remarkably high development of art. The 
ebborate finish of the finest examples in both 
pottery and weapons may imply that they were 
not intended for ordinary purposes, but were re¬ 
served for religious ceremonies. 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for tiM. Somo lu^ too iluiif othen too fttxtall, 
othorB h&re abaft holes only large eaouj^h to admit 
a cord, and minbture axes of amber are also 
common. All these are doubtless votive oflerings 
of some sort, in all probability dedicated to the 
god of thunder. 

2 . The Bronxe Age in the North b also dbtin- 
pushed by the artistic skill of ib pnxlnctions. 
bat foreim influences may now be recognized. 
-\t first the tjrpea resemble those found in the 
.Egean area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in Myceniean art area freqoent form of 
ornamentation. The roost notable relic of thb 
period b tbe *dbe and horse of the sun* from 
Nordseeland, Denmark, usually dated about B.C 
1000. 

It conitats of s mnd bmus pUts noiuitsd oa wOmIv snd 
V**®"*.**** ** ******^ •«. no Joubi, toteoded to 

•“*“**>*‘»*n'*nn Tbstsoeoftlw 
« foM sod orasoMBted with q>lrsh, and Um 

onln*** Uw Dipyloo 

a bter period of the Bronze Age there are 
evidence of Etruscan influences in Uie art, and 
many objreU have been fonnd that are clearly 
imported from Etruria. Among those of native 
wor km a n s h ip are a number of besmtiful gold vesseb 
which seem too precious for private purposes, and 
were probably dedicated to religious uses. Such 
are the eleven gold vesseb with long handles 
were fonnd at ROmminge, carefully placed inside 
a Is^ bronze vase, and tbe two gold bowb with 
1 “odles, terminating in horses' hea/^ 
found with a contde of smaller gold bowb in 
^^land. Other objects certainly connected with 
the worship of tbe are Uie DtUe bronze care 
on f^r wheels, apparently made to carry large 
sBcrincial vessels, irom Sweden, ^nmarlc, sad 
^ortu Gdiujuiy* 

Religious symbob were frequently need in the 
ornamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
CToss, the symbol of the sun, occurs first in the 
St^e Age, and b found on many of the earlier 
objeeb of bronze. It b labr replaced by the 
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and the truitit abo anpaars both of 

which qrmb^s are common to all the Aryan races, 
. .ttnivemally agreed to haTo a telhrions 

stpufic^on. These same sacred sign* are seen on 
L- from Behistan and dseahere, 

which belong to this period. The purpose of these 
carslnga U not clear j they consist of geometrical 
n^ttreSp uipSp wnnoDAp ud other objects, 
and peraons, and U seems probable that at least 
some of these represent the gods and their attri- 
bntes. 

3 . In the first c^tnries after the introdactioo of 
iron the mve finds are scanty, and there b a 
scamty of pid objects. Thu u partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of Ue North 
were at thb time subjected to a strong Celtie in* 
floence, ami it was the nnirersal custom among 
the CelU to bury little else wiUt the dead rh^n 
their mere personal e^nipment. This Celtic infla* 
ence introduced forei^ elements into the style of 
the art, but was soon almost entirely supplanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Roman conquests in Central Europe. Many of the 
finest antiquities from the gnvet and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four oentories of the 
Christian era are unmUtakably of Roman work* 
manship. 

T^ most important of the natire works of thb 
i^lier Iron Age apMar to be connected with re* 
licioD. Of these tne earliest are the two four* 
wbeeM chariots with long shafts, fonnd in a bog 
at l>eibjerg in Jutland. They are made of ash* 
wood, and the sidea, shaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with bronxe*work. The ttctuiiJta b among 
the omamentfi used. These ears are supposed to 
have been employed in religiouii ceremonies, and 
poetdbly to have been saerM carriaces for images 
of the pds, such as are mentioneo later in^e 
sagas. Fragments of a similar one, however, which 
had evidently been burnt, were found inside a 
large bronze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in thb case at least, the car seems to have been 
given not to thepds, but to the dead man for hb 
in a future ufe. C-ars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic grai'es in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar db* 
posal of the Fynen car may be due to imitation of 
a foreign custom. 

Somewhat bter in date, and abos-ing a mixtnre 
of Celtic and Roman influences, b the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundesirupp in Jutland. Thb 
was, DO doubt, a sacred veasetl, like the gold bowb 
of the Bronze Age already referred to; and we 
may comjwre in thb connexion the statement of 
Strabo (p. 293), that the Cimbri sent their * holiest * 
bowl' to Anpstus. Other bowb of similar shape 
to the Gunaestnipp bowl have been found, but 
although it u-as in all probability made in ttie 
North, it b quite un-Northem in both style and 
subject. The subjects are drawn partly from 
claiweal art (there is, for example, an obvious imi¬ 
tation of Hercules and the Nemean lionXand partly 
from Celtie sources, as the representation of the 
Galiio god Cemunnos, with hu stag-horns, ring, 
and serpent. 

4 . To the close of the Roman period, Le. to the 
4tb rent. A.D., belong what are i^rhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities—the two maCTifi- 
rent gold horns from Galicbns in Jutland. It b 
•upfKieed that they were used as trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel ins^oes can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid and decorated with bands 
* Tb« sMJtfhi, or oosB with brat snaa fa> Its diaplssi tons 
sfipean tliia ^, tot Is ottsa dsbontsd lolo . SUailsrtjr 


the 


IruutiJr, the Uuif sjiMd Q^ars. fiooi , brcoiDCS »? 


^ J o®® has runes around the top. 

but th^ give only the maker's name. Both were 
incomplete when fonnd. The significance of the 
lignrcs upon them b not certain; various explana¬ 
tions have been given, and il seems probable that 
they hare a mythological meaning, and refer to 
legtmds of the gods. 

5 . The l^r centuries of heathendom in the 
>orth iMT be divided into twro periods: («) a time 
very rich in gold onuunents of every kind, owing 
to the vast quiujtiUes of gold obtained from Byzan¬ 
tium ; ( 6 ) the age of the Vikings, to which bdougs 
the splendid |iruftuion of silver ornaments to be 
seen in the museums of Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. 

(a) In the first of these periods, i.#. from the 4th 
to ^e 8U1 cents. A.O., the only objects that appear 
to ho^ any close connexion with religion are the 
tmcU^ten. These were worn as pendants ami 
necklaces, and were originally copies of Homan 
coins of ths 4tb cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the Uter bi^tcates 
appear to ha%*e a religions signiiicatiofi. The 
**'®*^®® •ywboi* of tli 6 Jincu^ijbn ud trifJbc/^ ftppeor 
on of them, and when placed beside a bu^ 

head may imply that a ^ b represented. The 
m<wt TOmmou device b a bead above a four-footed 
anin^, ud in some cases the btter seems to have 
a pointed beard and to bo intended for a goat, an 
* ^ * *® ®* ***^'*®d to 1 bor. On others tJdin b possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or rhling on 
bu horse hieipnir, with a sword in hb right 
Md a s^ in hb left, and fighting against the 
Midgayd serpent. Other bracteates have inler- 
irag desnms ending in animal forms—which shows 
that toe beautiful animal omamenUlion, which 
abborately developed later, already cxbted. 
This style of decoration, so characterbtio 

of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the snim«u sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un- 
fai^tar to the North, namely, the lions and 
grinins of classical art. 

( 6 ) \\ hen we reach the second, or Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence freoi 
merature. u well as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antiooities, the most important are 
tM runic stones that were set up over Uie graves, 
(m some of these are figures whiem appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a atone from Tj&ngvilde 
shows a figure riding on a horse with eight legs, 
(mbADjy int<s&dad for Odin on Sleipair; Mtwj on 
the Sonda stone there are tliree figurm in a special 
p^d, which have been interpreted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Thor b invoked in the runes, and hb 
bommex is carved to consecrate and protect the 
pave. Little silver pendanU in the form of 
hammers have been found, and were donbtlcss 
worn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
10 th cent., and wore probably dne to the iniloence 
of t^ cross-wearing Christians. 

Lnder the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a boar, which was frequently placed on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. Thb 
custom b referred to by Tadtns (CrrmanM, 45 ), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beosnt//' (e.y. 
303. 1113). It should presumably be oonnected 
with the golden boars of rrey and Freya mentioned 
in the aagaa. , 

Ta*o warriors wearing helmets sunnounted by 
figures of boars are represented on, one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in OlancL That 
these plates were used to adorn helmets b evident 
from the similar bronze plates 00 the belmtu from 
VendeJ. The examples from Oland, as well as the 
majority of those from Vendel, are suppoeed to 
poi^y scenes of Scandinavian mythology. Thus 
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oo« of the Veodol plate* ahow* a cmralier armed 
with »hi«)d and apear, preceded and followed by a 
bird, and attacking a eerpent; thia ia interpreted 
aa Odin with -hb ravens Hneinn and Mnninn, and 
may be compared with the g^imct^te deacribed 
above. 

Regarding actoal idob onr only information b , 
ilerived from literary eonrcea. From the aagaa we j 
gatlier that the figures of gods set up in the temples 
were life-aiae. n^e of arood, and richly adoined 
with golil and silver. Thna in Olaf Tryggvason’a 
eaga. when Gonnar fot^ht with the ima^ of Frey 
andd rove out the fiend inhabiting the idoH' nothing 
renrained but the mere stock of a tree/ and Gonnar, 
dreitdng himself in Frey's apparel, was accepted by 
the people aa the gowL Again, in the saga of 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor b deacribed as 
‘a huge man’s im^e gleaming with gold and 
silver ... he bore the iikeneae of Thor, and had a 
hammer in hb liand . . . Ite was hollow within, 
and had a great stand on which he stood when be 
iwme out.* 

Other images are described aa wearing braceleU, 
necklaces, and similar omamenta. The different 
gods seem ttanally to have been invested with tbeir 
own peonliar attributes—Thor with hb hammer or 
with sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed with 
sword and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figures of the gods, snch 
as the image of Frey which Ingimond carried in 
hb iwcket, and the ivory imaM of Thor which 
Ilalned was accnaed of secretly carrying in hb 
pnne. 

6 . Turning to the heathen architecture, what 
knowledge we portess of the temples U gleaned 
from the literatnre of the North. Until &e last 
few centnries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have wor>ibipj>ed in the open air, Tacitus j 


(cp. eii. 8) aaying: * The Germana deem it Inconsis¬ 
tent with ^e m^esty of tbeir gods to confine them 
within walls.' l^e temples that we bear of in the 
aaems apparently eonabtM of two parts: an oblong 
biul, the langkui, with an apse-shaped building, 
the a/Asb, at one end. It b pomble that these two 
parts were originally separate, and that the round 
lonn of tho a/huM Is due to its having taken the 
place of tho sacred tree that was, in earlier times, 
the centre of worship. In thb case the langhi* 
would represent the dwelling of the chief (who 
officiated as priest) beside the tree. Thia iangk^ 
appear* to nave been rapied directly from the 
simplest form of dwelling-house, ana was used 
for the sacrificial feasts, mit pooeased no great 
sanctity. The a/kwt waa the sanctuary proper, 
and contained the iniaj^ of the gods, among whom 
Thor always oocupiea the chief pbre. Here also 
were the altar with the oath ring, the blood ketUe, 
and the perpetual fire. 

The temples were almost always constructed of 
wood, but tbc exterior as well as the interior was 
donbtless often ornamented. Adam of Brenien 
describes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Upsala, as a maimificent gilded stmetnre. When 
Christianity finally ilrove ont the old anperstitions 
from the North, the temples were in most cases 
palled down and destroyed j but the sanctity of 
the sites remained, and many Christian rbarches 
still mark the spota where heathen gotb were 
origiiudly worshipped. 

l-rnnuirsa— Is KldiUoa to freqoeat r t fanoes s Uuaafhoat 
^ Mfss, mcisl iMtitloa mv bo node ol S. MttUor, 
S«rdi»tk$ Attfrtmmthutdt. t rob., Ktfsaibanr. UliC-W, SM 
U lymoS. EufvfM, Sinaaburf, tt06; O. Mootolfau, /M# att/rer 
Seftrmdfns in aar«Snj(iklUr ZM. Berlin, IMS; J. Woruja 
Primftnt AntifuUitt ^ t lm ia a r s . Load^ 194®; C. Vlefos- 
■on snd P. Y. Powsll, Cbrjau PSaunm BonnU. Oxiord, isifL 

C. J. GASICCLL. 
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